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G OUDAj oc Ter Qouwb, a town, of the NetlicilaucTa la 
tlie piovinoo of South Holland, at the eoniluence of 
the Goviw -with tho Ygsel, 12 mvles N E of Rotterdam, at 
the junction of the railway fiom that city with the Ime 
hetweon the Hague and Utrecht The town le for the moat 
part lanl out m an open and lightsome mannet, and like tho 
othei towns of Holland is inteiBOotod hy iiumorons canals 
Foitions of the old foitilcations aie chinged into xnomen- 
adcs, and the siihiiiban quaitois, Fluweelensingel, Bleekors 
singel, Kattouaingel, and Turfsingel, aio adoiusd with fine 
tiees The Qioote Mirkt is the laigost mukol stjuaie in 
Holland Among the cliiiiches — fivo of which mo Pio 
tostant, two Roman Catholic, and one Old Catholic — ^tho 
first place belongs to the church of St John (Janakoik), a 
'building of tho 16th century, which leplaoed an oailici 
Btiuctuie of tho 15tli, and which is not only lemaikable foi 
Its dimensions, S4S feet in length and 150 feet bioad, 
but possesses a oolcbiated oigan, and a soiios of ftplondid 
painted windows, sevoial of which are the workmanship of 
Duk and Woutoi Krabeth (1665-1603) (Compaie JSv- 
planaiion oftke Faiamta and JRemioned Glass Wo)!., &o , 
Gouda, 1876, reprinted from an older volume, 1718) Of 
the other public buildings it is suificiont to mention the 
town-house, with a fine Gothic fagade, founded in 1449, but 
rebuilt in 1690, the weigh-house, the house of correction for 
women, the gymnasium, St Oathoune’s hospital, and tho 
music hall A public library containing many rate and 
valuable works is kept in Sb John’s church, and a muni- 
cipal museum of antiquities was opened lu 1874 In tho 
time of the counts the wealth of Gouda was mainly deiived 
from brewing and cloth weaving about 1610, for example, 
the biowenea numbered 166, and upwards of 1000 pieces 
of cloth were made in the course of the year , but at a later 
date the uiakiug of tobacco pipes became the staple trade, 
and in the middle of the 18th century gave employment to 
SOOO men. Though this industry has in turn declmed, 
Gouda still possesses large pipe uorks and potteiies, end 
among its other eatablismnents are a celebrated manufactory 
of steal me candles, a yarn factory, an oil refinery, and cigar 
factories It has also a good transit and shipping trade, 
and its maiket for cheese has made its name widely known 
tliroughout Europe The population of the commune was, 
in 1796, 11,716, in 1830, 14,878, in 1860, 13,788, m 


1860, 14,843 , and m 1870, aftei a slight addition of urea, 
16,233 At the last date tho town proper numbered 16,174 
inhabitants The gieatei pioportion belong to the Dutch 
Betoimcd Chaich, but nearly 6000 aie Bomaii Gatholios 
Gonda lecoivod its constitution os a town from Count 
Floiis V 111 1272 In 1383 it had only 820 houses, but 
lb lapidly lucroa&cd, and m tho 14tli century it was 
the Mth m size of the towns of Holland The rise of 
Amsteidam made it only the sixth, but it letauied this 
position till the i evolution of 1795. The pnnoipol facts 
in its histoiy aio the attack by the people of Utiecht in 
1488, tho lepulso of the Bpaniaids in 1574, the de- 
sti action of the castle of the lords of Gouda in 1577, the 
voluntaiy flooding of the surioundiug counbiy os a defence 
against the FiencU in 1G72 , tho gioat inundation of 
Novembn 1775 , and the iiots of 1787 

QOUDIMEL, Claude, composer of the 16th centuiy, 
must be named amongst the foundeis of modem music 
Tho Fiench and Hie Belgians claim him as then countiy- 
man, and the place of hisbiith is not sufhciently established 
In all piobabilit}, howevei, lie was boin at Vaison neai 
Avignon, about -Uie year 1610 As to bis early odueation 
we know Utile oi nothing, but the excellent Latin in which 
some of his lotteis weie wiitten prove that, m addition to 
his musical knowledge, ho also acquired a good classical 
tiaining In 1540 wo find him established in Romo at the 
head of a music-school, and hero, amongst many other cele- 
brated. musicians, Palestnuo, the greatest master of the 
early Italian school, and one of the greatest masters of all 
schools, was amongst his pupils About the middle of the 
century he seems to have left Rome for Paris, wheie, in con- 
junction with Jean Duchemm, he published, an 1565, a 
setting of Horace’s Odes, entitled, IToraiii Mam odee cmnes 
q%M>tguol carinmm. getiet ibus diffentnl ad i hgtJimos mttsieos 
tedactea Infinitely more important is another collection 
of vocal pieces, a setting of the celebrated French version 
of the Psalms by Maiot and Beza {Zes Fsaumea de David, 
mis eji lime Mangaise paj Clemervl Marat et Thiodore de 
D^se, mi* en musigue par Claude Gaudimet), published m 
1565, It IB written in four parts, the melody being 
assigned to the tenor Some of the tunes were probably 
of popular origin, and they are still used by the Piench 
Protestant Church Others were adopted by the German 
XI — I 
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LutlioiOriis, a deiman imitation of tlio Ficnclx \oibions 
of tUe Phalmb in tke lame moties liaving been published 
at an caily date Theie jb little doubt that, at the 
tune oE tho lust named compo&itionj Gfoudimel bad eni- 
biaced the now faith, although the Fiench voision ol the 
Psalms was at first used by Catholios as well as Piotehtaiils 
Seven yeais Litei he fell a victim to loligioua fanaticism 
daiuig tho St Bai tholomew niassacLes at Lyons (dlth 
August 1572), hij death, it is stated, being duo to “ Ic-j 
enncm •* do la gloiie do Dieu ct quelqnca mdchants oii\ louv 
do rhoiineui qu’il avait acquis " In additiou to tho colloc 
tions alieady named, many of bis noiks aie pioscivod 
Masses and motets boloiigiiig to lus Eoiiiau pciiud ate 
found in the Vatican lihioiy, and in the aichives of 
vaiious chnichoB ill Home, olhois weio published Thus 
the woik entitled J/iiAtc a Claudio Goadiniet 2»a‘Uun- 
tiitbinio niuiiro aticto) e, nunc pi imtun in liteeni contnnis 

one mass by tho loaiiiel oditoi hitusclt, the othci two 
being by Claudius Seimisy and Joan Maillud lespoctivcly 
Anothoi collection, La jlexa dcs Jmnboiib de& dun jdus 
tjcellens mmuifnb de xiobh e lunii\ consists ot pait songs 
by Goudimel and Oilaiido di Lasso Buincy gives a 
motet of Goiulimebs, Domiue tiiiul midtijduitti siinf, in 
hu hibtoiy 

GOtJGH, Huau QoutH, Vi&oounx (1779-1SC9), Biitish 
field-mnishal, was of lush oiigiii, and "was a descendaut 
of Piaiiois Gough, who was made hishop of Limuruk m 
1626 Ha was bom at Woodatowii, Limotick, Novenilior 
3, 1779 Aftoi holding foi a shoifc tiino a coimmssioii in 
bis fatbei’s leguiient ot niilitia, he was tiansfoiiod to tho 
Ims as ensign in August 1794, and was voiy soon after 
piomuted lioutouanb la thefollowing joat ho served with 
tho 78tb Higlilandois at the Capo of Good Hope, taking 
part 111 the cipture of Caiio Town and of tho Dutch licet 
111 SalJatilia Bay IIis nett soi vito wai in tho cst Indies, 
vdiere, with tho fi7bh (Royal lush FusiIich), ho sliatotl 
lu the attack on Puito Ilico, the caxitmo of Kuiinani, and 
the, b ligand wai in St Lucia In 1809 ho wns ciUcd to 
take pait in tho rcnirisular Wai, and, joining tho aiiny 
undoi Wellington, coinmanded his logiiiieiit asiiiajoi iiitho 
opexatioiiB bofoio Opoito, by which tho tow n was tikcu fiom 
the Pionch At Taliveia ho was sovoiely wounded, .uid 
had hu Iniio shot undci him Pol Ins conduct on tins 
occasion he was afteiwauli promoted houleiiauL coloiicl, lii-* 
commusion, on the isoominoiiditiou of Wellington, being 
antedate 1 from the day of the duke’s dcsiiatch Ifo wm 
thus, as pointed out la. Hut t’ a A? inj/ Lid, tlio liist olhcci 
who sverroceivod biBvet tank for soi vices peiformed m Llm I 
field at tho head of a logimcnt Ho was next engaged at | 
the battle ot Barossa, at which lua regiment caxiturcd a 
Pionch eaglo At the defence of Taiifa tho post of danger 
wan assigned to him, and ho eompellsd tlio euomy to loiso 
the siege At Vittoria, wheie Gough ogam distingmshod 
himself, lus regiment captured the baton of Maidial 
Jourdau Ho was again severely wounded at Ntvolle, and 
was soon aftei created a knight ot St Oliailee by the king 
of Spam In recognition of his services the citt^eos ot 
Dublin presentod him with the freedom of th e city and with 
a costly swoid At tho close of tho war ho rotnined homo 
and enjoyed a respite of some years fiom active seivice 
Ha next took cotnmand of a regiment stationed in the south 
of HjiBlancl, discharging at the some tune the duties of a 
magistrate duiinga period of agitation Gough did uot 
attain the rank of gonerol officoi till 1830, when he was pro- 
moted major general Seven years later a new epoch 
opened, foi him , he was sent to India to take command of 
the? Ikfyaore division of tha army Bub not long after Ins 
amval in India, the difficulties which had arisen between 
the Ohmsae and British Governments, and which led to tho 
first Glunese war, made the presence of an eneigotic geneial 
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on the scene iiidisiionsable, and Gough u is iiipmnti I 
cumiuandei 111 chief ol the Ihilisli fiucc < in (Miini i In 
liost he held duiiiig all the oiioialioiis t)t tlic v n nul l'\ 
his gloat acliiescinciilb and mimtioiis vn I m u - in tin Ini 
of iiumoubc dilliculLics, be il Iciiglh tniMi. I lln. 1 n l!--!! 
plenqiotcntiaiy, Sii H I’ottingu, to dut.ili p >»i mi lii 
own tcims,aiid on tcinis uf poifci 1 1 qii ilil i with tin i ii pi u i 
Altci the cimcliision ot the tu it\ nl N iiiUiii in \in n t 
181J the Biitisli fuices wcio « il lull i\\ ii tut h lou tin 
close ot tho jcti Gounli w is t n alul i ImhiuI, lud \ i 

invested with tho gi mil I HISS ol tin Bitli IK il i* i ,cIm i 

llio thinks ol both Iloiisis ot I’ailiiiiiaiil K> liiii'im' t > 

! Iiidii, lie iva-i appoiiileil ( Viiaii 1 l’'l 1) lomiii mh i in 
thief of the Jhitisli foicLs in lull 1 1 In JJci i inln i isi!] 
took the tomniand m pm on agiiiisl tin M iln II ’ u ' 
defeated them at ■\raUui.ijpoic, i qiliinn*' nu*i t!i ii i n 
guns lie dcfealod them igtiiii at 1 'until it lOiil p i 
was thou coucludid at (Iwaliui hi 1^1 t nciiiinil tlu 
iiqitiuo With the Kiklis, who i in cd tin M tl> | in I'l i 
nuriiheis, nul *Sii Ifugli tlongli iiuulmlnl tin nj 1 1 iIm n*. 
against tlioui Jii this i inipiii,ii he wm viU iij'|i>il ,1 
by Loid fLiulnigc, the goMiiim iiuial vtni li nl Inn 
Ills cuimade m tho l’iiiinsiil,i, .mil inn Viilnnl nil fn 
SLivc undci hull 'I’lio Sikhs w i 1 1 ihl, tU d in lhi<< 'it il 
battles III i.ipiilsiuti simi i( MuimIImi Im i 1 Ii uni 
tSobniuii, — iiid buhiiiitiul !'» niiki jn i i> ti i it 

Lahoio TUobcivui 1 nl iSii 1 III* Il < imu'li >•!! Il i'- inn 
weio icwaidid by a vnte of 1h ml * lu m h ih H i 1 1 
Pailiaiucnt, and by hm clivduui to tin* pi* i n >i tl. 
Umtod luugdiiin as Baiciu Gimgh ( Vpiil l^lhJ lit •• «i 
bloke out again in IHKS, .md ,igun bnitl Gmi li t,*nk ll.* 
held With uiiiihitiil iiiiii'j 111 ihltiKil tb !1 it 
]l.immigg.u, and at I'liillimwall th. .in 1 Ini illi 1 ’ ti ■ u 

puwci by his deusivn Ml till J i' i iu)i 't ilrln « I t'lf 
JIo was now su( CIS ll nl .Is I Diiitn 111 ]« 1 m I III ll' . (1 ' i 

Naxiici, and, ictuiniti',' tn 1 ii.l m I, \ i i ,i l , < 
comitiy, .mil foi the tliiiil lion iMiiMlih ir > I / M. 
Ifimses of railiuiient A pi ii mn ut ' 'tuMij i i , . 

gi.iiited to liun by iculuimi iil .ii d ,»n npi J ] < i . , 'i i 

J' . 1 st ludi I Uuuqi.iuy IIi dol Uuf >u> * • .m<. 

hi l-*r»l he was .qil>oiiil' il ii'buiil i t th li \ H i 

Guilds, and two yc.n . hiti i In v i u t Ki jl ( . • , 

invest ll.u shall 'ills >11 1 .ui'l olliii fill >1 iwi'h 'I i < , « 
of the BJit]) Ihiiiniiii wiH> iimllqdiid uj > j . t > 
Ills liUei jcai lie wii-, iii nh a I.iiij'ht it >* 1 .u n k 
Lcuig the hist kinuhi nl tin ><i«b i wi.» iliu i 1 > '■( m 
Jiish Jitoiagi , was MMiiii 1 j'lMy inuin ‘h<i, w > • >i i 

knight gland i'>iiitiimil i i>t tin' ri >i >t I> >! t ,i in 
Novemher 1BG2 wiii mulo if Id inaisl. il lb v ^ » l ' n v 
married, and left cluldint by both hit wn»«t lb dud at. 
lus seat near Dublin, Maiih B, 1B(»9 

OOUGir, Iht Hutii f 1735 -iftOOj, .III f*iii>!iiti auiiquary, 
was the sou of a wealthy Ksst iiidi idiu i tnr, imd wah b.-in 
in London, October 1, 173” Jlv in hm d his v idj tsltna 
tion juivattly, and hts Itluiaiy t.iIciiL di m In] .d i.tth htult 
lirecocify that, at the age of twelve .tiid a li.di yi u > lu I'ad 
rompilctcd the tiansUtioiL of .ihistoiy mf tin Ikbh u.mi thu 
Fiench, which Ills inotliei x>t>>duil foi x>iiv,it lut nlalmii, 
at tho age of fifteen ho wrolu a tiansLitiou of Ihnry't 
work on the rustoins of the* l«ii.tcIi(L» 'lud >it Mvi'iii 
ho had imblibhcd an elaburotu woik cntithd i ‘i, /.V 
inovatuf, Ot Geotftaphu timhiaizcd la h > i tdvtcd 

JSenet College, Cambiidgp, wlteio his in do fm ui.ttijumtiut 
research received additional impiulbi., und when l*e totti- 
menced hts wnik on Xirilisli tnjjograidiy , whuh w^a pub- 
lished in 1708 After Juaviiig tn 1755, {in 

began a senes of antiquaiim cm uisinas in vartwini x-atln r.f 
Great Biitain, tho fiiut of 'uhiih was -i> n m thu vulnniiNi 
which ho subsequently irtibli-bcd Jii 1773 lie l*fgan to 
piepaie an edition lu Liiglish of C*ajmbii''» JhtOtHHm, hut 
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eIic wyik did not appear till 178D Meantime ho ]rub- 1 
lisliod, in 1786, the hist volanio of his splendid workj tho 
h> al ^fonumints of Gi eat B> itain, applied to lUuUiale 
tJu hislo) )/ of- families, manna hccbiti., ami aiU at iJie dit- 
fn,iit penodti ftom Che dfoi mun Oonqueat to tJu Seventeenth 
Centui y Tina volu.mc, winch contained the hiat font ceu- 
t'uios, was followed in 1796 by a scooiid volume containing 
the 15th ociituiy, ind an mtioductioa to tho sucoud voluiuo 
'xppuiicd 111 1799 (J out'll Avaa chosen a fellow ol tho 

tSoiioty of Aulii_puues of London in 17G7, and tioiu 1771 
to 1791 ho was its dnoLtoi lie was olocted T U S lu 
1777 Ifo died at his icaidoiioo at Enfield, 20th Eobiuaiy 
1809 JTis books and iiianiisciipts lelaliiii' to Anglo Savon 
and noithcui litoiatiiio, all his colloctions iii tho depaitniont 
of IhiLish topogiaphy, and a large iiumbei of his diawiiigs 
and enm ivinifs of other arch eological lomaiiiH, wcie be 
qiieithod to the iimveisity of Ovfoid 

Vinon^ till' iinmii sunks ot l5on<fh ut. Ah. iaimiieoflht P,iit/nnl 
(til MS ), C'lifiiliiiiii, of tin ('mat of C'linuti , /Cun/ of Jim 
nun/, 1777, JJis/on/ o/ iii JM,., ISOt, An A,, mill/ of 

till 0/ till iS'i /, 111 tiill , A'lWi/'J i>/ hl/llll, IbOl, Mul Jlishnlj of 

th S'litf/v of ^Ijiliiiinnii 1 of Ludilmi, puitvid to tliLii ..IjJinoloi/ut 
Hi iiImi pnlilisliLil SI Mill iiMs (ilitLoiis <>l uili<xnuiui works by 
uUlil unllini-, 

t!t)UJEr, Cnvnnn Ph rre ( 1097-1 7G7), a Ftenchabbd 
and httcintoui, wasboin at J^ans, lOtli October 1697 lie 
studied at tho college of tho Jesuits, and al tho Colldgo 
hla/aiin, but ho novel tholoss became a stiong Jansonisb 
In 1703 ho agsiimod tho scolcsiastical habit, in 1719 ciitoicd 
tho oiilei of Oiatoiians, and soon nftci wauls was named 
canon ol St kuiiuos I’llopital On .lotouut ot his ov 
tiomo Iiiiisuiiiit opinions ho sulteiod i oiisidoiablo poisucii- 
tiun ItiJiii tho Jesuits, and sovoial of lus woiks 'hoio sup- 
ine isod at then iiisUgitioii In his lattci years liis health 
begin to fail, and lio lost his eyesight As ho locotved 
little 1 (>111111101 alum for his wiitings, ho (aino also tu bo lu 
cm umstineos of gicat posoity, and was compelled to sell 
hi> libiaiy, asierilwo whuh liastonod his cluitli, which look 
pUro at I’aiis, 1st I'\'buiaiy J7G7 

III 11 till* iiutlim ol i lii«i inimlm of woiks, of wlmli tin piiu- 
tijiid III ~fnip/ilt tin lit ui> Jhi/ioniUUif ih A/o/i'/ 1 , IVuis, 1737, mill 
aAmnianfiiifip/iiiiiiifio i siibn ipn iil I'dilioiiol llio woik, Jiihho 
tfi ipn fiinii/iiii , 011 , J/iit/iiiiO lift' Jiiiti ill (o y'7rt/iii, 18 vnls , I’nu., 
1710 1770 , /'ll • ill I Sami', 7 m,1s , 17 jo, Muhohi . liidm iipn • <t 
hltiiaiii'i sin h Uo/tiifi itiifi/l di h'laiui, !i vols , I'liiis, 17'58, Jfis 
finii ill'. Iwpiitifiiin'i, I’tiiis, 1772, iiiul an (‘ihtnin ol the Jhilion 
mnii, of wltuh he hut nlio gm n an (ihiidguii’ut Hto JlJtinoiuA 
hisf if tilt lie VAbb, i/oiijit, 17U7 

<!OUJON, was tho moot distinguished sculptor 

inoduooil by Fiance iluiing tho 16th contury Although 
some ovulonee has boon ofForod in favour of the date 1520 
(An/uvei dft VA/t /n<ini,an, vol in p 330), tho timo and 
lilaco of his biith aio still nnceitnin Tho last mention of 
Ins nimo occuis in tho acionuts of tho chnuh of St Maclou 
at llnuoii in llu’ yeai 1310, and in tho following joai ho 
was oniploycd at tho cathocliiil of tho samu town, wheio 
ho added to tho tomb of Caidinal d’Amboiso a statue of his 
nopliow Clcorgos, nftoiwaids removed Tho tomb of Louie 
do IIio7i'>, exocutod some time after 1516, has also been 
attributed to Ckiujon, but thoro is no ovidonco in x>eiut, noi 
oven any tiadition, of the fact On leaving Eouen, Gotyon 
was cmxdoyod by Iherio Lsscot, tho celebrated arcIutocL of 
tho Loiivro, on tho lostoiations of St Qormain I’Auxeiroia, 
tho building oceounta — some of which foi tho years 1612— 
44 wore discovcicd by M, do Labordo on a xnooe of paich- 
nionb binding — ^specify as luo work, nob only tho carvings 
of the iralinfc (Louvre), bub also a I7otro Dame do Ihilt^, 
now lost In IS 47 appeared Martin’s French translati on of 
"VitiiiMas, the illustrations of which were duo^ the translator 
tellsus in his “Dedwallonto the King” to Gordon, ‘‘naguirea 
architecte de Monseigneur le Contidtable^ et mamtenont un 
dos yotres ” We leam ftom this statement^ not only that 
Gotgon had been taken into the royal service on the aeees- 
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siou of nomy II , but alho tliat ho had been pioviously em- 
jdoyed undci Bnllaut on the chateau of lilcouen At tho 
Loiivie, Goujon, imdei the direction of Lescot, ovecutod 
tho carvings ol the south west angle of the comb, the leliefs 
of the Escahei Ilcini II , and tho Tiibuno des Caiialidcs 
About a year bctoio the evecution of the Cavjatides, foi 
which Goujon leceived 737 li\ics on Septembci 5, 1560, 
he iMoiluccd, accoiding to unbroken Uaditioii, tho loliofe 
of tho Font.uiio dos Innoceuts (Lon vie, and in sifu) , after 
which ho IS sujiiiosod to have boon oceuxncd in work dcs 
tmed foi tho doLoiation of the chateau of Aiict, then 
building fui Diana of rmtiois Unfoi tuuatoly the building 
accounts of Auot havo disapxioaiod, but tradition not only 
ascribes to Goujoii tho chrf el'a uni e of Ficuch sculxituic, 
tho Diane Chasseiesso now in the Louvio, bub isdoits that 
he also ovocuted a vast nuuibci of other voiks of equal 
iinjioiUnrc, destioyed oi lost since 1792 In 1555 hia 
name axipoars again in tho Louvic nccounts, and continues 
to do so cvciy succocdiug year iii> to IDbl, when all tiacc 
ot him IS lost III tho com so of this year an attempt was 
mailu tu turn ont of the loyal cuixiloymcnt all those who 
wcio eus^icctod of Iluguenot tondoiicies Goujon has always 
boon cLuinod ns a iTofoinici, it is consoquontlj xiossiblo 
that he was one of the vnctims of this attack "Wo Blioiild 
thoiofnio probably asciibo tho wink sttiibiitcd to him in 
tho TIolol Cainavalct {in situ), togetUu with much olao 
ovccutcd in vaiiuus xvuLs ot I’aiis — but now dis^ieisod or 
destroyed — to a peiiod inleivoiiiny hotvveon the date of 
Ills dismissal iioin tho IjOuvio and lus d(>ath (of which 
thoio IS no ovidcuco), whiih is said to have taken xfiare 
duiing tho St BaiLlioloniow massacio in 157J Goujon’s 
woik IS itmaikablc — ns may be ohsoivcd in Uio sinlptiiro 
of tho Lonviu — foi its i>eitoot liaiinouy with tho aichi- 
tuctural lines which it was luloiidotl to oiiuch oi aceompiany, 
and IS dislinguishod lu a suxncino clogico by that clegonco 
which w'as tho leading cliaiarlciislic ot tlic school of which 
ho was tho chief loprcspiiltilivo Ilia tioatmeiit of the 
nudo (Dune Chassoicsae), both in stylo of lino and choico 
of foi ms, alUiiis a degiecot accomplihlicd xioifeotion which, 
m its co»ii>loto fullilmont of tho xnuposed — though very 
dilFoient — ideal, comes neaici to tho chai actor of tianquil 
acluovciuoul, which mnika all classic ait, than aiij other 
woik of nioileiii times 

JliiRi avings ifli i ( foiijon will lie fnnntl in Cu oynai'n’s A'toi la [Icllet 
iVouUura, and tn }rl do CLvnu’a .b/iesU dn £aiw/< SI bcity has 
given a biiot notii’o of Ins life nml woiks in C/iitinla anhiteclea 
ftan{ttis tie la Jbnuismnrc , wul a fnlha a( count will be ioniul in 
Mis PitlBiOU’s Sow lisanco of Ait m Fianri 

GOULD, Aucusrus Aijui-^on (1805-1860), American 
conchologiat, was born at Now Ipswich, Now Hampshire, 
ApiA 23, 1805, giailuatodat Ilaivaul Gollogo in 1825, ami 
took hiB dogreo of doctor of mtdiuuo in 1830 Thrown 
fioin boyhood on lus own oi-eitions, it was only by industiy, 
]x»sevoiancc, and self-denial that ho obtained the means to 
puisne his eaihcr and later studies. Establishing^ himself 
in Boston, he devoted himself to tho piactico of medicine, 
and finally loso to liigh piofessioiial rank and social posi- 
tion lie became xirasident of tho Massaclmsebts Medical 
Society, and was cmidoyed as authoiity in editing the 
vital slntibticB of tho state. As a conchologisl his lepu- 
talion 18 world-wide. With Say, Com aeJ, Adams, Anthony, 
Lon, Binney, and others, ho was a pioneei of tho science 
in America. His wutings fill many pages of the pubheaf 
tiona of the Boston Society of Natural History (see vol xi 
p 197 for a list) and othoi peiiodieals He published 
with. Agossb the Principles of Zoology ^ he edited the 
Ten’etitial Air hreathing Molluaks of Bmney, he translated 
Lamorek’a Gexusra of Shells, The two moat impoitant 
monuments to hia scientific work, however, aie 2%e 
huika cmd Sheila of tho United States oaqjlormg eixpedition 
under CommodoBe Wilkes, published by the Government 
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and blie I?epo>t mi the InoeiieLiafa publi-ilied by oidu of 
the legislatiiie of Mass»ichns.etts in ISil A second cditiou 
of the lattei iiotlc was. autboii-aed m 18C3, and published 
in 1870 aftei the authoi’s death, which, took place nt 
Boston, Septembci 18, 1866 Gould was an active metobor 
ot the Dustuu Society of Natuial History, and a coitc- 
spoiidinj' memhoi of all the piouiincnt Amciican scientific 
societies, and many ot those of Euiope, including the 
English Royal Society 

GOUIl Sea Gauh 

COURP, a name given to vaiious plants of the oi dor 
Citr labitcif eu’, but moie stnctly applied to those belonging 
to the genu's Ouiuibitei, monuocious tiniliiig hoibs of annual 
duiation, with long succulent fatoins fumi&liod with tciidiils, 
and laige, loiigh, palmately lobccl loaves, the Uowois, luti 
culatcd With seiiis, aio goiicially laigo and of a biight 
yellow 01 oiango ouloui, the bnuen ones with the stainoiia 
uDiteii , tho teitilo me followed by tholaigc, Bucculoiit fiiut 
that gives the gouids thou chief economic valnc Many 
vaiietios of Cucitibita aio uiidoi cultivation in tiopiral and 
temperate chmites, osi^coially in soidlieiii Asia, )>iit it is 
os-tiGincly dillicult to icfoi fclioni to definite siiccific gioinis, 
on account lit the tuility uitli u Inch the v lijlnidi/e, while 
It is loiy doubttul whethoi any of tho oiigmal fcuiiis now 
e\isl in the wild sUtc il Naudin, who made a caieful 
and iiiteiesting seiics of uhsoivations upon thia genus, came 
to the conclusion that xU vaiwtios known iii Eiitoiican 
gtudeus might be lofoiiod to sivoiigiiial s]»ocios , piobahly 
thiGO, 01 at most foui, have fuinislicd the edible kitids m 
oidiuaiy cultivation , iiid, as all these appeal occ l'■ll»mllly 
to bybiidi^o, then limits must boicgmdo I as voiy uiiicitain 
Adopting the specific tiauies usually given to tho nioie 
familial foiins, tho uioiit inipoitant of the gonid**, fumi an 
ecoiioiiiio point of view, is poih.ips t' Mtuitnut, tho PitUum 
Jiiuno of tho Ficnrhj tho lod imd yellow gouid of BiitMi 
gaidoiiois, tho splioioid.tl fiuib of y.bnh is leiiiaikivblo foi 
its cnoimnus si^'o tho loloiu of the* ‘■omcwhnt tough iind 
van os fioni white to hiigliL yellow, wliih* iii soino kinds it 
romains gicon , tho fhsliy mtoinu is ol a detp yellow oi 
oixngctint This valuahlu gouid is gtowii cvtonsivoly in 
soutlioLii Asia and Fuiopo In Tiukcy and Asia Miiiui 
it yields, xt some poxiodi of tho yen, nn im^untmt .ntielc 
of diet to the people , iiixmciiso ipiantitvos aio sold in tho 
msilvots of Const xulinopk*, wlicio in Llio xvintci tho hcajia 
of Olio viiioty with a white iiiid an> dcsiiibed by \\n! li ns 
lesembling niomids of aiow balls TlK-ytllow kiiiiluttuns 
occasiunally a weight of miwaids of iflO lb It ginwswdl 
in. ceutial 'Eiuope and the United fijtatos, while in the south 
of England il will pioduco its gigantic fiuit lu iicifectum in 
hot suniineis Tho yellow Iksh of this gmud and Its 
tinmoions vaiietios yields a (’oiisidoialulo tiuouut of iiutri 
meiib, and is the moio valuable as the fiuit lanhclvopt, 
eweii in wnim chrnaf-e-i, foi a long time in Fiaiipc mid in 
the East it is iiiueh used iii soupa find lagoiUs, wliilu biniply 
boilod lb tuims a substitute foi uthci table vegctublus , tho 
taste has been coinpaied to that of a young caiiot In some 
cuuntiicj the laigei kinds aio omplnycd as cattle food The 
seeds yield by evpiossiou a laigo quantity of a hland oil, 
w Inch is usod foi tho same inn poses as that of tlie ijojipy 
and olive Tho inaramoth " gouids of En^ish and 
Anicucan gardonois appeal to belong to this apecies, ot lo 
hybrids bcitwoen it and nnolhoi valuable member of tho 
gtoiip, the pumpkin, C Pe/xt, well known in Engli'di cottage 
gaidons, and laigely cultivated in continental Euiojic and 
NoiLh Aiuotica The pumpkin vanes much in fonn, being 
sometimos neaily globular, bufc moio geneially oblong or 
ovoid in shaiio, the iind is smooth, and vtiy voi table m 
colour This gourd is a useful plant to the American back- 
woods fanner, yielding, both in tho iipe and umipe condi- 
tion, a valutxble foddci foi iis cattle and ings, being fro 


quciitly pi lilted nt inftrv’iils nmnng tin' in in i thif 
tutes bia chief eiop The Iiigei kuid-i inqiino v w 
fiom 40 lo 80 lb, but smilhi viiuitn'-i vu lu imit 
foi gulden enltiiie \Milii iipt*, the piunpkm i be 
baked, Ol made iiiti) vaiious kimK ut pn , ib-m <•! 
w'lth otlioi fiuit, while small nnl pu n u ni‘V U 
like the vegetable luiiiow f'M>nii tit tlit v u ti. 
mavtma and l\j»i etuit iiii a ('mi-nh i.ibh* t,ii uil,tv ■ ’ 
nmountiiig in the sweitrst kiml-bt 1 ci ’’i pi i n id 
thohutpliin, ot Ifuiigaiv 1111111*1 liivt lu . n ii*>iti t. 
U'lC of the*fn ns a Loinnieitial <iiiiit< i>f n 1 'J m 
shoots of both tlic-jO 1 11 go gout il iiii*\ Is ntiilni ’* 
admit ot being eaten as i giei 11 \t ii 'I’l vil -n 
Tho vegetal ilu jiiaii<iw, (‘ n^'ti !i d I ^ itd 

vaiiety of f' ]\p», 1* miuh 1 Pu* 1 i lu In 1 ' -1 t 
delicate ilavoiii nt its find, wlmh it 1 I 'ni, 
luiiii.ituic st ite, a , a pit Is nit tiiiniui m > * * ’< 
nuinbei of viuieties lie in (iiUivitlifii, ♦! 1 1 fii‘' 

peai bliapcxl kiinls ginwiiu' 11 lunt tu ni' ii i*i I i« 't 
some nio cimipiiiuf ivx<lj in dl '1 bp i. iSn' 11 '1 • 
sueroud 111 any w.iiiii iiml npi n ilinlnn ’ ll 1 ’ 1 
small treiuh tillutlwilh inttnitii i( 1 ntit n '1 1 • 

fL'iieOs of iiittiigi 'Miihii', and iii-v !■ '* ’ n 

iloiuisliing f'Ji till' aiiinx nh nt 1 ‘tl" ' 1 
south of Kiighintl (' 17 /. / ,1 I, I tl « » 1 

guuid, a favnuiilt* vii'it.4l.K 111 tin I nr i 'i 

pails of cuuttiKiit il rninjii* but !• 1 id' ' £ n 1 

than tlio piciediiir It h * i kiikvI .( >1 s‘ i '* • t 

most (if the faiiiih, h iMii t tiiiui 11 id In * « 

iovvaids u f-hiiililiy tinnh nf mvtli, tl i in f v>I 
when HIM*, is mi tlli i than Ihi jnuiq'ji, ■ . i* * 
shapes, usually with many uifh m |ii i ' 
leseiuMuii luibaii. (dim 1 manx (< iip 1 1 ■ t 1 
( ifiil iiaine > hiiv ( Isinuppln 1 (•> it <f 'In 1 
kinds IS (iiiiadi labh', i {>t 1 1 illy in (h 1 1 
tho sijuahi't 1(10 iniuh (uUival ii tl 1 1 < ' 

ginwn us tund loi pi 't and ( r’l* I *. 1 • 

tablo esiuUnti, hn (indint'' flay tt«t<* 1 1 • 

uniipi* cduchtimi M iiiv iiiil''i * nn i ii 1 
India and (itlici hnl ( bur t( , 11 1 k .• 1 
into English >;uiUii(, lathii ft i th> I > t ■* 
and fnliagi* than fm then t 1 tiUiit 1 1/ tt kn, 

IS C AineiHtiit, till Ilian " a*» I l» .1 ' , 

flint, like a Inig'* rnaiij'i* in ImUji mil i < t *11 in 1 
iSgiiU'ltiUy Inn lilllu tn ha )[ d lib' (1 >. !. : 

culinaiy puipi..(< lu 'lni!(v nil ili I i * t' 

f'ttMi , (' fifw f r, and f ' ' ■ 1, . I ' 

ally citeii, e*pe(iallv lit Ihi iini '* t ' * i 

other gniud^ lilt* It ed a 1 ■ uh nt i<i L , ' * r< 

buxiiing countiics 

Tlic linttlu gouidtt arc (inw p) tn i. '.I. . * * 

genus, (hicllj ditTiiii '* fr* n. * ’ ' 

anthers lietiig fret' instp ul i»f nPii*)' '1! i *’* 

piopcrly wiealled, L t f/r..'. i i i k* 1*1 , * ti 

downy, he.ii t shaped Uavia a'al h* aild' 1 *’ 

the ruiimrkahie finit f^l^t he,.int ti* gr. a lit t* « f 'a 
elongated eyhiiih 1, hut gradinilh wnhi l " '• 1 

truimty, unlil, win n niK', it n w ndih s u tl < k v i'l< tt i 
neck and lai^e rnmtdul huUi it sutitmokt stt u> a 
of 7 feet TrVheii npi , flin {<ulp is n »in<»' I fr* n. fht 
and the lutirmr tlearedbv tcuvnig wa>r rt ori ht ,* 
the woody liiid that ruiimmiH U'S'diK a lad^h 
lower (Hiit K cut ctirmal (Kiredont, fi.timn/ • I > 
vessel applied to the saiui* dnnn 'tie | iirj« ' a» th 
Imsh (Unrsrmtut) of tho Weal Indu*. t1.» siit *!lt r v« 
divide lengtb-wihe, fomi HitTKiiiit 'lln ripe fruit fa 
bo bitter and calhaitic, but whdv nuuniturt it m rs 
tho Aiabs and Tarka. Wicn ali^iut the of t 
cucumber," Ijine saya, it u stofltd with rite mal 1 
meat, davoured with pcpiwr, ontciits, Ac , and tin <1 
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ftumiiig .1 fi\oiuite dish with Eastern u-picmcs The 
ihiiiyitnl sn.ilvi yuuida ot Luilui and Uhma (J’> u /iu<,aHt?u>,) 
•III) sml to he Used in cuiiils and stu«s 

^11 the h.v^o a tenilenej tn sauote thocathaitic 

iniULiiik ((j/iii i/iithin, and in iniiij \.nieties ii£ Cm mbitu iiid 
tiu dlit <1 i;eiui.i it IS often cliibouitLd to biieh an cvtoiit 
.lA til iLiiilui till in uunhulLsoiivo, ui even iioisonous The 
ids 111 emu hiuLiLS iitisscbs lathei htiong aiilhdninilie 
inmiLilu. 1 , lluiso lit the coininoii imtn[ikin aie fit.'»|ULUlly 
culiiiini (oiLil III VinuiK L ii a \eiiniliig< Thu cultivation 
ol gitiiiils 1 iiiiiini lit' (1 J 11 bcjeiiid the dawn ol liistoij, and 
till caul lit sptiioi have liciiiino so luodiiicd cnlLiuu 
lli.it till' oii‘,'ii d pi mil liDinwhitli Ihcyhivo dcsiciidcd 
i. Ill 111) liiiii'i I b ii.uod Tlie atiiindtiiuo ol \anelics lu 
liidi i would . 1111 to iiiilii lie til It 11,11 1 of Asia .IS the biith 
)<! ol till pit ii til tdibh liiiiiii, but soiiiu tippeai In luivo 
iu.'i (uliiv itiil til Lilt Llii* hotti i ifoioiis of th.it I'onliupiil, 
and m Ninth \liii.i, liom Iho ciihist agis, while the 
Koikiiu, \\i ii f mull n with tit le ist ceitaiii kinds of Cunn- 
f if I, mil V Uh till' bottle gnu id It is even doubtful 
v,h 111* I ill ‘ iiilliuo ol ''tiiiuls hid not spiuiid to the 
.>111 u< I'll mtiiu'ut Ilf toil' it 1 (Ii iciiv eiy li^ Kuiopuaiis, foi 
th‘ 111 li m tiibi ol the intciioi vvuie ceilainiy in piMsession 
ol o'li ' kiiiil, tt a dile so ciil^ that it is dilluult to 
belli Vk 111 > till leieived them fiom the sctllois JJi Asa 
<ii ly lui even suggested tli it home of Lliusu isculoiit fin ms 
in IV po iihly lave been iiidigmious to the Amcitiaii pi inn 
-Mud ol tlmauund guviul, iii ly be giowii aunsdullj m 
I'lil ii'i 'liny ii It .tally 1 n md 111 hi it Ill'll 1 ui iiiiilci luuiics, 
. il p'lili I oil I'laih .Dll lu till I'lily sumtiioi as soon as 
i'll 111 Idib I II IK V iiiii The iiiuie oiniiuent.il kinds nay 
b ti 1111' I ova til 111 "uik, vltyouiUi inode 111 disputing 
tilt .jt 111 th> I 1 I but till itiatioii itiial b« slu ll<*ud and 
ittim, Ivviilhe f,’i /' Il n I'l will lunuliiius ptoiUiiu line 
fiuit 'vli 11 >o til iti'l in tiiu '.oiitliiiii 1 niiilii • (<>*'} 

(iuintUVl l>,tlv laun, lUi iis (17'Sd lb jj), a IfieiuU 
g III I d of II t 111 1 y , w i j Imt II It \ ei -.ailU s, 1 Itli Ki pleiiih' i 

I I ,■> I \i t 1 ' u Ij mg it the poly te< him sehool and at tlio 
eilill'iv h “>1 of ('ll, lion , he joined the aitilltiy iti IHlii, 
i'll I la in'; i piitti d Uinailf vitli di'stimttoii iii heveiiil 
I iiii|a* 'll , II* III ived lulsliT the ao.i uflioiioui and the 

i l> oi I ‘pt nil lie SI aid m the mibrngucut >Sp,iiti >li and 
Au tiuii • tiupti'ui, and in It^l 1 lie yyas sent lu iqiuil on 
till 'III 11 '111 <'t III* foiiiUeitioiiiot 1 tLint/iu, a uiissiuii which 
li ' tidlill- it ik« imi< li to tlui sitisl.M tion of IS.ipolcoii that hi» 
w 1 , n uiie 1 one id the uiiijiuunrs ordnance oihccnH laming 
the Ku-'Siatt i iiupatgu buyyaH the finit toeiitut tlio Kremliu 
nC MoieoWf whuro lie icuiovud the ni.itcli fioni a largo 
cpiuiUty of powilet the uvplusioii of wliiili yyould iii all pin 
bitiilily lave ilediojed the emiiuioi’s life Eoi tliisseivico 
h, i< iivi'tlbe nth ofbiioii III ai I limp luicd tho cm- 
ji'.oi 111 hi atb iipiiiib i.uiipiii''iis, .iiid III 181 1, at the 
)>aM> of Jh Ik line, v.is ngiin Mtae-,sfnl lu dehveung him 
fill II tiutmiik lit puiil Afiei the ui cus um of I^ouih Will 
ie> vv IS ti um d ( hu'f of the stilf of tlio hist artilluy division, 
lal on the iiduiii of Xapolvoti from Elba ho w’ott novorlhc- 
{ ls II lined by Imii adjut uit .uul {.uiicrul, attd took imrt m 
the talth' of Wutei 1(111, Jieitig one of tho Ihreo Kiencli 
oihatsk hue n by Kapoleiin to aecninpauy Iiini to St Helena, 
he w IK employ eil lliuia m i nJIurtjiig matcmls for a history 
of Napi)leon'isCitHp.i«{iM, b it on account of somo misundccs 
HbandiHg with Montlndoii, hu left tlio laland, and went to 
Kinfland He puhhshtd m 1818 Z^i Cumpar/ne ile 1815, 
iMiil he also endeavoured to lutorcst the einitPiora of Iluasia 
anl Auehift tn Nttpoleon’e behalf Shortly afterwards ho 
w IS evi»cUed from Euglatitl as « spy of Napoleon’s Eoturn- 
iitg to Fiiincc in 18J1, ha published, along with Montbolon, 

III Ibi't, tie Napolfonit Uninir-Jf&ine Hw re- 

ply ill IMJ'i to >Sigiir’ 8 //wf(nre die la Grande diwfe was the 
occvsiun of a duel between tho two authors; and he also. 


111 1827, became involved m a conticvei-.y with Ru'W'ilboi 
Scelt icgaidmg some statements iiinde by the lattci in Ins 
lilo of Napoleon Altci tlic .Inly lovokitiuii of 1830, 
Gouigaud was appointed to tho coiiuiiaiiil of the .utilleij ol 
T’aiia and Viuceimcs , m 1832 ho w as tiaiucd aide de c.iinp 
Ilf the kill", and lu 1833 lieutenant gciioial In IBIO ho 
vv IS outs ol tho coinmissioiiDis sent to bung the leiuams ot 
NlIpdIcuu to Fiance On tho occaaeiice ot the lev elution 
of Febittiiy 1818 liis u inio WlXS stuuk iifl the list of 
gciioL.ils, but aflci tho ev elite of tho following lunc ho was 
chosen colonel of the iiist legion of tho national gnaid of 
l\ms In IS 19 he w.is olccLcd icpiosontitiv o of tlic legisla- 
tive assembly foi tho depai linen L ol J )oiix 8cv i us Ho died 
ttoth duly IH.'iJ 

({OUT, a spctihc I oiisliLutumal disoulci cuuiicctod with 
excess of line acid 111 the blood, uul iiaiiifLstmg itsclL by 
iiiikiiimi itioii of joints, with deposition tlicuiu ot m ite of 
sud.i, and also by inutbirl chiiigcs in y iinui-. luijiojtnut 
mg ms 

Tbc term gmit, vvlutli w as lust used .ibinit the end of the 
13lh ccutuiy, is iluiivcd tluoughtho Fioiicli iumfU fioni the 
L.itm i/iilta, a diop>, lu allusion to the old p itlmlogical doc- 
Liiun (which lu tho piesoiit caso seems to be csscnluallj the 
cuimct one) of the chopping ot a iiunbul niatcii il fioiii the 
blond yvithin the joints Tho thsuiso >y i . known and ile- 
sciibidbj llio .uicii nl Chock plijsi(i.xns uiiilci v u urns Ici ms, 
whii h, howi \oi, appe n to liuobccn ipplinl 1 j them nliko 
to ihcuin.itisin and gout llio guiicuil tiiin mthntn 
(dp(?pi)i', a jimil) yyas enipUijcd yylicn muiy joiiils yyoie the 
s(.il of iiiiliiiiiinatiun , yyhilo in those in .tames whuio the 
disease yy.is limiloil to ono pait the Iciiiis iiv il boio lofoi- 
emo to sxuli hmilil} , liuiiee jioilm/iu (miimypa, liniii ttoi's, 
tho foot, ami dypn, a soi/inc), ihucnjiit, {,\c /i| the h.iiid), 
tfinutipa (-joi'w, the knee), do 

Ilippni i.ites in his l/i/ioiis/ns speaks of cuut is ociixniiig 
nio.L coiiiiiioiily in spiing .xiid autumn, and iiiciiliuiis the 
f.u.1 tliul woiiKii .xio loss liiibli' to it lliiin mill Ho also 
givcv dll c'c lion k .is to tronlinonl C'clsus guts a smuku 
111 count of the dneiso (liilcu leg.iidcd gout ns tin iiii- 
inliu il a< (niiiwlatum of Inmiouis in a pint, iiml the clialk- 
sloiu“i .IS the coiiuetiims of tin sc, ind ho atliibutcd the 
clise.xse to ovut nidiilgeiuu and luxuiy (lout is .illudcd to 
lu the yyiuks of 0\id and ITinj, and Isotieia ni his uruh 
epistle nientioiis the pievalcmo of gunt among the Iiuiiun 
l^ioB of his cl.iy as one of the icsults of then high living 
and detinucLuiy Lucinn m Ins 7’ia<fuji<‘ihti/ni gives an 
amusing acemiut of the lerncdies employed fin tlic tiuo of 
gout 

lu ill limcH Lius (li seise lias engaged a liXigcshaio of the 
altcnliun of phybicians, fiom its wide pievnliiuo, oucl fioin 
the .iiiumnt of huneiitig yvhich it entails .Sjdeuhatn, the 
bimoui, English physician of the 17th cimtiiij', wioto an 
imiiciitnut lrc.itiso on the subject, and hiii dcsciiption of the 
gouty iwioicysiii, all the nioic vivid from his having liursf If 
heeii ullUctcd with thu disease foi tluitj-fuui jeai>, is still 
«iaotcd by wiiteta as the most graplno and exhaustive 
aevount of tlio Kymptomatology of gout. Rubsi ijuently 
Cidlon, locoguuitig gout ai> capable of mnnifeatiug itself la 
vanuuB ways, divided tho disease into ^eyidutt ffoiit, vvIulIi 
nlTectB tliOjojntB only, and ■atetjnlar tjoiit, vvheio tho gouty 
dispKisitioii oxlubits itself in othei foiins , and tho latter 
vanoty ho aubdlvided into afnnie g<nU, wheie the most [uo 
ininont symptoms are tliiougixout rofuiablo to tho etomach 
and alimentary canal, irhuaedeni gout, vvhoro tho inllain 
matory attack suddenly dmappoars from an affected j oiuL and 
seriouB disturbance takes place m eomo mtexnal organ, 
^nerally the stomaoh or hoart; and gout, where 

from, the drst the disease docs not appeal externally, but 
reveals itself by an maammatoiy attack of Home ixitcmal 
park t>T Glarrod, one of tho most eminent liv tng author itios 
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on gout, ailophs a division somewliat timilai to tLougli 
SI iiploi til iti tliafc <)t Cullen, namely, » gout, wliioh 
iffectfis the j Gluts oloiie^ aud is eithei acute or chiomc, and 
tiiegitla) gout, uftecting non aiticular lib&ues, oi distuilnag 
tlie tuiictiona of vaiioub oigaii& 

It IS ottou stitod that tlio attack of gout comes on with 
out any pi ei ions warning, but, while this is true in many 
instaine-, tlie loveiss is luobably as fiequently the case, and 
the picmomtory sjmptoms, especially m those who ha\a 
lereviously sufiered fioui the disease, may be sufficiently 
pi ecise to indicate the impending sei?uie Among the more 
common of these may be mentioned marked disoiders of 
the dige^itivc oigin-., with a feeble and oapiioioua appetite, 
flatulence and pain aftei eating, ind uneasiness m the light 
Bide m the legion of the livei A lemaikable tendency to 
gnashing of tho teeth is sometimes obseived Tina symp- 
tjui w.i'j hijt luticed by Di Giaves, who connected it with 
iiritation in the urinarj oigaus, which also is present as one 
of the xneuiomtoiy indications of tho gouty attack Various 
forms of nervous distuibance also pi esent themselves in the 
foim of geneial discomfort, extreme irritability of tempei, 
and various peiveifced sensations, such as that of numbness 
and coldness in the limbs These symptoms may peisist 
foi mnnj Jays and then undeigo amelioiation immediately 
befoie t'le impending paioiysm On the night of the 
attack the patient letuas to lest aiipaiently well, but about 
two 01 thiue o’clock m the morning is an ole with a painful 
feeling in the foot, most commonly ui tho ball of the great 
toe, but it may be iii the instep oi heel, or m the thumb 
■With the pam theie often occurs a distinct sluvermg 
followed by feverishiiess Tho pam soon becomes of the 
most agonirmg chaiictei in the woids of Sydenham, “now 
it IS a violent stretching and teaiing of the ligaments, now 
it 13 a gnaw lug pun, and now a piessuxe and tighteiimg, so 
eaquisito and lively moanwliile is the pai t affected that it 
cannot ben the weight of the bedclothes, nor tho jar of a 
pel son walking in llie loom ” 

When the aflected put is examined it is found to be 
bwolle'i aul of a deeji led hue The supeijacent skin is 
tense mid glistoning, and the sui rounding voins aie more or 
less distended Aftei a few horns there is a remission of 
tlie pain, slight xieispiratioii tikes place, and the patient 
may fall asleep The pam may continue nmderate during 
tho day but rotnins as mght ndvancea, and the patient goes 
thiongh a sirnilai experience of sufFering to that of the 
previous night, followed with a like abatement towards 
inoi niiig These noctuuial exacerbations occui with greater 
01 less seventy during tho continuance of the attack, which 
geneially lasts for a week or ten days As the symptoms 
decline the swelling and tenderness of the affectsdjomt 
abate, but the shin over it pita on pleasure foi a time, and 
i/ith this thoia is often associated slight desquamation of 
the cuticle Duiing the attacks tlieie is much constitu- 
tional distuibance The patient is reatloss and extiemely 
liiitnble, and sufteis from ciamp in the limbs and bom 
dyspepsia, thir&b, and constipation Tho uiino is scanty 
and high oolomed, with a copious deposit, consisting chiefly 
of uiate*^ Duimg the continuance of tlie symptoms tho 
inflammation may leave the ono foot and affect the other, 
or both may suffei nt the same time After the attack is 
ovei the patient feels quite well and fancies himself bettei 
than he had been for a long time befoie , lienee the once 
populir notion that a fit of the gout was capable of remov- 
ing all othei ailments Any such idea, however, ns sadly 
belied m the expei lence of most sufferers from this disease. 
It IS raiB that the first is the only attack of gout, and 
aaotliei IS apt to oocm within ayeai, although bycaio and 
tieatment it may be warded off The disease, however, 
undoubtedly tends to take a firmei hold on the constitution 
and to return In the eailicr recunenees the same joints 
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as woie foimerly the seat of the gouty inflaminatini bufl 
again, but ui comse of time otlieis become impliCtited, lui 
in advanced cases scaicely any aiticulaliou escapes, and { 
dibeubo thus becomes chi onic It ib to be noticod that w hi 
gout assumes this form the fiequently iccuiimg att.n ks a 
usually attended with less pam than the taiboi ones, b 
their disastrous effects aic evidenced alike by the distiu 
aneo of vaiious important organs, c'.pocially the stoiuac 
hvei, kidneys, and heart, and by the leinaikablo clung 
which tike place in the joints fioin the foiiuaLion of the & 
culled chalk stones oi tophi These depo&it'-, which ,i 
highly chniacteiistic of gout, appear at hist to take pli 
m the foim of a semifluid muteual, consisting foi the me 
pait of uiato of soda, which giadually bcconios moio dcin 
and ultimately quite haid When any quantity of tins 
deposited 111 tho stiuctuies of a joint the oflect is to inodii 
btififeuiug, and, ab depobitu appear to take place to a gi isit 
01 less amount m counoxiou ivith ovciy attack, pciiuane 
thickening and defornuty of the pails is apt to be tlio lo 
sequence The extent of this depends of conise on ll 
amount of the deposits, which, howevci, would stern to I 
in no nocessaiy lelatioii to the seventy of the itliuk, ben 
m £>ome cases even of chionic gout bo slight ns to bo lune 
appreciable externally, but on the olhei hand occasumal 
causing gieut enlargement of tlio joints, and living them 
a flexed or extended position winch icinlois tin iii cnliu 
useless Di Q-anod clesciibeo the nppoaiaiico of a hand 
an extreme case of tlu& kind, iiiid likens its sh ipe to 
bundle of ffiench cuLiots with tlieii heads foi aid, the nai 
coiresponding to tho stalks Any of tlie jumts may be tie 
affected, but most commonly tho-so of the hands .nid fci 
The dexiosiLs take place in othei stiuctures bobides llinso 
joints, such 03 along the couise of tuidons, uiideiueitli ti 
skin and peuostoum, in the sclerotic coiL ol the oje, iii 
especially on the caitilagos of tlie ovtcinal ear 'Win 
laigely deposited in joints an abscess sjiiietnncs fuims, tl 
skin gives way, and the concietioii is exposed Su Thnni 
Watson quotes a case of this kind wheio tho palunt win 
playing at oaids was aceustoiued to chalk the senu nt 1 . 
game upon the table with his gouty kimokles 

The iccognitiou of what is teimed megula.1 gout m Ic 
easy than that form above desciibccl, wlicio the divi>,i 
gives abundant pxteinal evidence of its presence, but th 
other imitfl than joints sufler fiom gouty attacks w bejm 
quDstion The diagnosis may often bo made in cases w Jie 
in an attack of oidmary gout tho diseaso suddenly leuv 
the affected jomts and some new seiics of sjmiitonis aiist 
It has been often observed when cold has bem appluul 
an mfl.amBd joint that the pam and iiiffammatimi in d 
pait ceased, but that some sudden and alaimiiig scmuie i 
ferableto the stomach, brain, hcait, or lungs supriieno 
Such attacks, which correspond to w liat is teuned by Culli 
xetroceJent gout, often teimiiiate favouiably, more cb][iui 
ally if the disease again letmiis to the joints IniitlK 
the gouty nature of some long continued mloinol oi entan 
ons disoidermay be rendered apparent by its di&npi'einati 
on the outbreak of the paioxysm ui thcjoiiits Gout, win 
o£ long Bliaudmg, is often found associated witli dcgeuciati 
changes in the heart and large arteries, the Itver, and espei 
ally the kidneys, whioli aie apt to assume the contracti 
granular condition already alluded to as one of the fow 
of Blight’s disease {sc© Bhight’s Dxsi,ase) A vanoty 
urinary calculus — the urio acid — formed by concretions 
this substance in the kidneys is a not unfrequent occuii^cn 
in oonnexion with gout, lienoe the well known ossociatii 
of this disease and gravel 

As legarJs the pathology of gout, all mqtury agiees 
connecting it closifly with an altered state of tho bloo 
moie particularly with the presence in that ffuid In excess! 
anoount of uric acid, and its subsequent deposition in t 
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joints m the form of mate ot soda Une acid is foimed m 
the sy^tom in the processes of nutrition, and is ezcieted by 
the kidneys, the amount passing ofl by the urine being esti- 
mated at about 8 giains daily Eu the healthy .liumon 
subject the blood contains the meiesl trace of this acid, but 
in gout It may be detected in abundance in the blood-serum 
both piior to and duiing the acute attack, while m chrome 
gout it becomes a constant constituent of the blood and of 
otliei fluids of the body, both natural and morbid Accord 
mg to Di efarrod it is not mciely the presence of the uiic 
acid in the blood but its deposition in tlio inflamed part 
that gives use to the attack of gent, the inflammation being 
the efTocb and not the cause of the deposit The gouty 
paroxysm thus mduoed appeals to iid the system to a 
ceitain extent of the aecnmulated uiio acid, although such 
lelief IS goueiilly of but temporaiy dmation 

Whethoi the aocnmulation of mates m the blood be due, 
03 some aflitm, to tbeir excessive formation in the system 
as the lemlt of functional deiangement of the liver, oi, as 
otliero hold, depends Simply on the defective excreting 
power uf the kidneys of the duly amount, la disputed, 
although It has been oft ii obsoued duung an attack of gout 
th it the amuunt of lu to acid excreted was markedly deficient 
Tlie likelihood is that both the&a conditions eoncm, and 
that while the kiduej^s retain then functional integiity 
even an excessive amount of uiic acid in the system may 
bo got lid of, but that these otgans, becoming thsmselTes 
affected by the deposition of urates in thou tubulai stinc 
tmo, lose to a laige extent their cxcietaig power, and thus 
the blood la ovoi charged w ith the product which lio kidneys 
(.111 no longoi eiituoly lomove AnoLhei view of the pntho 
logy of gout leoently advanced regards the dmeosa a& ro 
salting fiom special degenerative changes in the fibrous 
textnies of the body, one of Uie offoots of which is tho 
deposition of mates in the affected parts wheiioo they 
pass into the blood This tliooiy has not, howevei, as jet 
boon extensively snppoited, and tho weight of opinion 
lemains on the whole in favour of the views of Dr Qaiiod 
It must novel theless bo admitted that many points in the 
pathology of this disease still remain unexplained, foi, as 
umailrod by Tioussean, “ tho production xn excess of mic 
acid an I mutes is a pathological phenomenon inhoiaut Idee 
all othoia in the disease , and like all the others it is domin 
atod by a specific cause, which we know only by its effects, 
and which we term the gouty diathesis ” Tins subject of 
diathesis (habit, or oigauic predispositiou of individoals), 
winch 18 universally admitted as an essential element in -the 
pathology of gout, natuially suggests the questiou as to I 
whether, besides being inherited, such a peculiarity may 
also be acquired, and tins leads to a consideration of the | 
causes which ai e reoogmzed as lufluential m favouring the 
occuncnce of this disease 

It IB beyond dispute that gout is in a maiked degree 
hereditary, fully moie than half the number of cases being, 
aocoiding to Sir 0 Soudamore and Dr Qarrod, of tins | 
chaiactei Bat it is no less ceitain that there are habits 
and modes of life tho observance of which may induce the 
disease even whore no heieiitaiy tendencies can be traced, I 
and the avoidance of which may on the other hand go far 
towards woifcening or neutralism" the influenoe of inherited | 
liability Gout is said to affect the sedentary more leudily 
than the active, but this cannot be taken as a vory constant 
rule If, howevei, inadofiuate exercise be combined with a 
luxurious manner of living, with habitual over-iudulgenco 
m auimil food and rich dishes, and especially m alcoholic 
bovei igas, then undoubtedly the chief factors m the pro- 
d lotion of the disease are pieaent 

Much has been written upon the rektive influence of 
virioas forms of aloohohe drinks in promoting thedevelop- 
toent of gout It 18 generally .stated that fermented are 
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moie injmiotts than distilled hquois, and that, m paiticuhr, 
the stiongei wines, such as poit, sherij, ami madeira, are 
much more potent in their gout pioduonig action than the 
lighter class of w lues, such as hock, moselle, (ko , while malt 
liquois aie fully as hurtful as stiong wines K this alleged 
difference m their tendency to induce gout be conect, it 
cannut be said that any sati&factoiy explanation of it has 
heen fuinished, but indeed the point has not been cleaily 
pioved, and it may be fairly questioned vvliethei, other 
things being equal, an individual in abandoning the use 
of wines and subsLituting that of spiiiEs would impiove liia 
position m lelation to tlus disease It seems quite as pro- 
bable that ovei-indulgonco in any form of alcohol, when 
associated with the othei conditions aheady adveitcd to, 
will have very mneh the same effect in developing gout 
Evon those who affirm the mischievous effects of feiireuted 
hquois 111 this way are obliged to admit that they are 
itijuiious in proportion to the amount of alcohol they con- 
tain The compaiativa absence of gout in countiies where 
spuituons hquois are chiefly used, suclias Scotland, is cited 
as allowing their relatively slight effect in enconraging that 
disease , but it is to be noticed that in such countiies there 
IS on tho whole a less marked tendency to excess in the 
other pleasnies of tho table, which in no degree less than 
alcohol aie chaigcahlo willi inducing the gouty habit 
Gout 13 not a cumnion diseasie among the poor and laboiuing 
clossev, and when itdoe> occui may often be connected even 
in them with eiiois in living It is not veiy raia to meot 
gout in butlers, coacbmon, ibo , who are apt to live luxuri- 
ously while leading comparatively easy lives 

Gout, it must evei be boino in mind, may also affi.ot 
persons who obsoive the stiictest temperance in Imiig, itid 
whose only excesses are in the diiection of ovei-woik, eithei 
physical or intellocbuol Many of the great names iii 3iis- 
toiy in all times hove had their existence ombitteiod bj this 
malady, and have died from its effects The influence of 
heredilaiy tendency may often bo tieced m such instances, 
and is doubtless called into activity by the depi easing 
consequences of ovcr-woik It may, notwatlistaiidmg, be 
affirmed os generally true that those who lead legului lives 
and are moderate in the use of animal food and nlcohoho 
drinks, or still bettoi abstain fiom the latter altogetliei, are 
little likely to be the victims of gout oven where eui un- 
doubted inheiited tendency exists 

Gout IS more common in mature age thou in the eailier 
years of life, the gi eatest numbei of cases in one decennial 
eriod being between tlie ages of thirty and forty, next 
etweeu twenty and thirty, and thirdly between foity anci 
fifty It may occasionally affect veiy young persons, but 
BucJi cases are generally in a maiked degiee heieditaiy 
After middle hte gout rarely appears for the fiist time 
Women are much less the subjects of gout than men, 
appaiently from their less exposure to the influences (except- 
ing of course that of heredity) which tend to develop the 
disease, and daubbless also from the differing circumstances 
of their physical constitution It most frequently appeals 
m femal^ aftei the cessation of the menses Persons ex- 
posed bo the influence of lead poisoning, such as plumbers, 
painters, &:o, are apt to suffer from gout, and it would 
seem that impregnation of the system with this metal 
markedly interfeias with the uric-acid-exereting function 
of the kidneys 

Attacks of gout are readily excited m those piedisposed 
to the disease Exposure to cold, disorders of digestion, 
fatigue, and irritation or injuries of partioular joints will 
often pieoipitate the gouty piaroxysm 

Witih. respect to the treatment of gout the gieatost variety 
of opinion has prevailed end practice heen pm sued, from 
Idle nnmecrouB quaint nostrums detailed by Lueiaii to ttn 
“ expectant” or do-nothing system recommended by Syden.- 
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ham and giavely advocated by a few among eminent modein 
pliyeicians, who logard the disease as beyond the leach of 
remedies But that gout, although, as has been shown, a 
malady of a most seveie and mtiactable ohaiactei, may 
noveitheless be successfully dealt with by appiopnate medi- 
cinal and hygienic measmes is a belief laigely entm tamed, 
and one which happily guides thepiactice of the physician 
The general plan of treatment can be heie only briefly 
indicated During the acute attack the affected pait should 
be kept at perfect rest, and have applied to it waim opi^e 
fomentations or poultices, oi, whatanaweis fully better^^ 
Guvolopcd m cotton wool covered in with oil eilk The 
diet of the patient should be light, without animal food oi 
stimulants The administration of some simple laxative 
will bo of SCI vice, as well as the free use of alkaline dmr 
otics, such as the bicarbonate oi acetate of potash The 
inoiUuual agent most to be lelied on in the ticatment of 
gout lb ccloliicum, which manifestly ev-eioises a poweiful 
action on the disease This drug (Colckictm autumna/c), 
wluJi is believed to coiiespond to the hermodootyl of the 
indents, was introduced as a remedy foi gout about a 
centuiy ago, and has proved of such efficacy in modifying 
the attacks that, as obseived by Dr Ganod, “we may 
sriftly a-^bBit that colchicuui possesses as specific a contiol 
ovei the gouty inflammatiou as cinchona barks or their 
alkaloids over intermittent fever ” The mode of action of 
colchicnm in gout is by no means determined, since it 
would appear to have no certain effect upon the uric acid 
o-vereted from the aystom , end the general opinion seems to 
be that this drug has a special sedative effect on the gouty 
iiiaamination It is usually administered in the foim of 
tlio wine in doses of 10-30 diopa every four oi six horns, 
or 111 pill as the acetous extiact (gr ^-gr i ) The effect 
of colchicnm in subduing the pain of gout is generally so 
pionipt and marked that it is unneeeesaiy to have recomse 
to opiates, but its action lequiies to be carefully watched 
by the physician from its well known nauseating and de- 
pressing coueequences, which, should they appear, render 
the suspension of the diug necessary Otherwise the 
remedy miy be continued in gradually diminishing doses 
for some days after the disappearance of the gouty inflam- 
mation The statements often mado that colchicum tends 
to oncouiage the speedy return of the disease do not seem 
to be well founded Should gout give evidence of its pie- 
Bonce in an irregulai foim by attacking internal oigons, 
besides the medicinal treatment above mentioned, the use 
of fiictione and mustaid applications to the joints is indi- 
cated with tho view of exciting its appearance theie 

'When gont has become chronic, colchicum, although of 
less seivice than in acute gout, le yet valuable, particularly 
when the inflammatory attacks lecur hlore benefit, how- 
evoi, appeals to be derived from iodide of potassium, 
gnaiacum, and more especially fiom the alkalis potasli and 
lithn This latter drug is strongly recommended by Dr 
Ganod fiom its solvent action upon the urates It is usu- 
ally administered m the form of the caibonate (gr v , freely 
diluted) 

The treatment and regimen to be employed m the mter- 
vals of the gouty attacks are of the highest importance 
These bear leforence foi the roost part to the habits and 
mode of life of iJie patient Xlestiiction must be laid upon 
the amoimt and quality of the food, and equally, or still 
more, upou the alcoholic stimulants “ The instances," says 
Sir Thomas Watson, “ are not few of men of good sense, 
and masters of themselves, who, being warned by one visita- 
tion of tbe gout, have thenoeforwaid resolutely abstained 
fiom rich living and fiom wine and stiong drinks of all 
kinds, and who have been rewaided for their piudence and 
self-denial hy complete immunity from any return of the 
disease, or upon whom, at any rate, its future assaults have 


been few and feeble " The same eminent aubhoi ity adds— 
“I am suio it is woith any younff man’s wliile, who has had 
the pxmt, to become a teefcotallei ” By those moie advanced 
in l5e who, from long continued habit, aio unable oiitii ely 
to relinaaifeh the use of stimulants, the stiictest iiossiulo 
temperance must be observed Regular but modciate 
exercise m the foim of walking or iiding, in tho case of 
those who lead eedeutaiy lives, is of gieat adyniitago, and 
all ovoi-woik, eithei physical or mental, should be avoided 
Unfortunately the complete cairying out of such duections, 
even by those who feel then impoitance, is too oiten icn- 
deied difficult oi impossible by cuoumstancoa of occupation 
and otiierwise, and at most only an appiovimatioii cnii be 
made The effect upon the gouty coiutiUitLon of ccitdin 
mineial waters and baths is well known The paiticiilnr 
place must in each case bo dotei mined by tbo jtliysicuui, 
and special caution must be observed m recommending this 
plan of tieatment in persons whose gout is conqilit ited by 
oiganic disease of any kind (J o v ) 

GOUVION SAINT CrE.LAUunNu.hrAncjuis m (1701- 
1830), a Fienoh marshal, was bom at Toul, 13th Apiil 
1764 At tbe age of eighteen he went to Romo with tho 
view of piosecuting the study of painting, but, allhongh ho 
continued liis aitistic studies aftei Ins ictmn to I’iuie in 
1784, he never definitely adopted the piofcssion tif a paiiittr 
In 1792 he was chosen a captain m tho (Jiaaeius itjiubli 
cams, and served on the staff of Geneial Cuslinc Ills pi o 

motion rapidly followed, and in the couiso ot tw o j oars lie 
hod. become a general of division In 1796 he commanded 
the centre division of Moieau’s army m tho campaign ol 
the Rhine, and by coolness and sagacity gioatly aided 
him in his brilliant defence ngamst supeiioi nunibcis, and 
in his subsequent relebiated reheat In 1708 ho was 
appointed to the command of the aimy of Italy, tho olficois 
ot which had levolted against their gencial Mnssoiin, and 
ho was speedily successful in obtaining the coiiiplcto lo- 
establislunent of discipline In the follow ing yi ai ho com- 
manded the left wing of Jouidan’s army m Gciimiiiy, but 
when Jourdan was succeeded by Massona, ho jniiiotl the 
army of Moreau in Italy, where, in face of gloat dinicultios, 
he was not only completely successful in his dolonsivo 
tactics, but gamed, on the 13th Decembei, au impoiLant 
victoiyat Albano When Moreau, m 1800, was appomted 
to the command of the army of the Rhino, Ctouviou St Uyr 
was named his fiist lieutenant, and on the 9th May gaiiiod 
a victoiyover General Kiay at Biboiarh In 1801 ho was 
sent to Spam to command the aiiny intended for tho inva- 
sion of Poitugal, and was named grand ollicoi of tho legion 
of honoui When a treaty of peace was shoitly aflci waids 
concluded with Poitugal, he bucceeded Liicien Donnparto 
as amboBsadoi at Madrid In 1803 he w as appointed to tho 
command of an aimy corps iii Italy, and he gained in 1 b05 
a victory over the Austrians at Castel Franco lie took 
pait in the Fiusbian and Polish campaigns of 1807, and m 
1808 he commanded an army corps with bomo success in 
Catalonia, but, not wishing to comply with ceitam oiders 
he leceived fiom Paiib, lie resigned his command, and 
lemained m disgiace till 1811 On the opening of tho 
Russian campaign he received command of the 6th niiriy 
corps, and on the 7th August 1813 obtained avietoiy ovti 
the Russians at Folo&k, m recognition of which he was 
oieated a marshal of Fiance, He distinguished himself ot 
the battle of Diesden, 26tb and 27th August 1813, but, aftoi 
a stubboiu resistance, capitulated there to tho allies on tho 
11th November following, and remained foi some time a 
prisoner m Hungary On the restoration of the Bouibons 
he was created a peei of France, and in July 1815 was 
appointed wai minister, but resigned his office in the 
November following In June 1817 ho was appointed 
muiister of maiine, and in September follow ing again re- 
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sumed tlio duties of wai mmistei, wliicli lie continued to 
di&chaige till Novembei 1819 He died 17tti Maich 1830 
Gouvioti St Cyi waa a piudanfc and cautious latlier than a 
biilliant genoial, but he would doubtless have obtuued 
better oppoitunities of acqiuiing distinction had ho eliown 
liiniself moie blindly devoted to the interests of hTapoleon 
Ht is the authm of the lo]Io\Miig isoiks —JonmaJ di,t opeiations 
lie litiniLe de Oatulogni. mi ISOS et 1809, Paiw, 1821 , stir 

Ics Campagnes des atitue? de lihiii et de Hhm U Moselle do 1791 a 
1797, Puis, 1829, aiul Metiioii is pout a Ihtstmre wiilitaire 

SOU!, le UueUoite, le Oomulfit, et I’Empue, 1S31 bee Giy de 
Vti noil’s Vie do Qou/iiott, Satnt Cyt, 1867 

GOVERNMENT "Without attempting to disciimiuate 
by veibdl defLuitions the vaiious shades of meaning which 
thia word assumes, wo shall u^e it in this aitide m its 
widest sense — that of the lulmg powei iii a political society 
The conception of society which this use of the woid implies 
may bo illustiated by two well known tbeoiies 

In John Austin’s celebrated analysis of law, the fiist step 
18 the pioposition that a law is a command issued by a 
Bupetioi to a subject and eutorcod by a sanction or penalty 
The laws of God with lafeience to the conduct of men, the 
laws of a piivate club oi ussociition of men with lefeience 
to the conduct of its membeia, and the la\ia of a political 
society, are all, accoiding to Austin’s definition, laws pim 
perly so called The laws of iiatuie are laws not properly 
so called They aie geneializationa as to the unifoim couise 
of natuio, and have no analogy to laws piopeily so called 
except in point of uniformity Positive law, again, la dis- 
tinguished from othai laws, propeily so called, as the com- 
mand of the aovoreigu of an iiidopeiident political com- 
mniuty A sovereign is a peison, oi a deteimmate body 
of poisons, to whom the bulk of the community is habitu 
ally obedient Eveiy woid in this dohiiition has its piecise 
meaning, which is developed by Austin with admirable 
clearness The faculty “of untying knots” on winch he 
piided himself is nowlieie moie conspicuously manilested. 
than in the analysis which lays bai e the real meaning of 
the common pluases used to desciibe the fundamental poits 
of society It is not our puipose to examine the value of 
this analysis hero, but simiily to call attention to the assump- 
tion that in evpiy society of men tlieie is a determinate body 
(whether consisting of one individual, oi a few oi many 
ludmduals) whose commanda the rest of the community 
obey This soveieign body is what in moie popular phraso 
IS termed the Government of the countiy, and the varieties 
which may exist lu its constilutiau are known as foinis of 
government 

Mr Ileibeit Spencer, approaching the study of society 
uudei the influence of conceptions derived fiom the study 
of physical oiganisms, brings us to veiy much the same 
result The union of men in society is itself an oiganio 
stiucture, having parts and functions coircspondiug to the 
paits and functions of an animal or a plant Mr Spencei 
puisues this analogy so fully and minutely as to leave the 
impression that he believes it to be something more than 
an analogy, — that it is a general law from which true deduc- 
tions regarding society may be diawn The veins and 
atteries correspond to our lailiodds end highways, the 
nerves, communicating lutelligence to the biain, aie paral- 
leled by the tolegiapli wiies , tlie centralized action of 
socaety at the seat of goveinment is the same thing as the 
regulative activity of tliebram Government is here repre- 
sented by the legulative functions of a living organism, and 
forms of government are so many varieties in the structure 
Austin, foi the purposes of jurisprudence, finds it convenient 
to tejaid society as moulded by the will of a dominant body 
Spencer exhibits the regulative parts of society as bound up 
with the rest in one organism. With both the existence of 
a government is necessary to the conception of society In 
the one theory the element of command, in the other that 
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of legulation, IS conspicuous If to these we add a thud, that 
of simple agency, we shall have a tolerably complete view 
of the lelations between Government and society Besides 
cx>mniandiiig the conduct of individuals, besides icgulating 
the relations of the vaiious raemoeis of society, Goveinment 
may be conceived of as merely the instmment of society 
"Wheie men aie united in groups theie an&es from their 
union the necessity of action on behalf of the gioup T hat 
part of society which attends to the business of the whole 
13 the Goveiiiinciit 

Two mam hues of inqiuiy divide the subject The fiist 
relates to sarietics iii the stiuetuie of the governing body — 
forms of goveinment The second lelatcs to the functions 
of the governing body, tbe sphere of government, the things 
which fall within the piovmre of state action In both 
hues we have to deal with the nscei tamed facts of the past 
history and present condition of human societies In both 
we have also to notice the specnlativa opinions of political 
tlimkeis Notwithstaiidmg the appaieut confusion it will 
piobablybs found mine convenient not to separate the his- 
torical fiom the speculative treatment of the subject "What 
IS the best foim of government! — is not quite the same ques- 
tion as "What w'as the constitution of Athens oi Rome ! 
Wliat aie the piopei limits of state inter feience! — is not 
the same question as "What are the functions of the state in 
Fiance oi England And yet the same answoi may often 
scive for both sots of questions Ideal constitutions have a 
susijicious resemblance to the constitutious with which theu 
aulhura are most familiar The political speculations of 
Plato and of Oicero are based on the state systems of 
Gieece and Italy Ciceio’s ideal code m the tieatise 
I>e Leyibua is simply an adaptation of the Twelve Tables 
Oa the othin hand, the foini ot political speculutiou is often 
determined by, and lu turn determines, the piactical polities 
of the time The iiilimate connusion between speculation 
and piactice in politics is stukingly illustiated lu the period 
of contioveisy winch calminoted m the Revolution of 1&S8 
The iireconoilable claims of mown and parliament tiuew 
the mind back on hist pimciples Nevei had tlieoiists a 
bettei chance Popular government and absolute govern- 
ment each sought to establish itself on a basis of leason and 
nature Filmei founds kingly antlioiity on the natural 
subjection of mankind and the hneal successiun of the king 
to Adam, the first and divinely appointed head of mankind 
liocke’s general tlieoues of cmL goveinment weie, in his 
own opinion, sufficient “to establish the tliione of oui gieat 
restuiei oi present king, William, to make good Ins title in 
the consent of the people, which, the only one oj- all 
lawful ffovtinnteids, he hns moie fully and cloaily than any 
pnncB in Chiistendom ” We all know how the pohtioal 
issue was decided The practical was not moie complete 
than the speculative victoi y For two centuiies the specu- 
lations invented to support the popalai cause against abso- 
lutism have been the accepted commonplaces of Englishmen 
on the constitution of cml society A nioi e recent example 
may be given from modem politics Duiiug the discus 
sions which pieoeded the passing of the Retoim Act of 
1867, no question was moie hotly disputed than that of 
the real nature of the franchise Was it a right oi was it 
apiivilege? In form this is a scientific oi, if we like, a 
metaphysical question But the answer to it depended 
on another question altogether — whether you wished the 
fionchise to be extended to a largei class or not 

Ot tgtn of Govei nment — A preliminai y qo estion , foimerly 
of vast theoretical impoitance, would he, What is the 
ongin of government! How did goveinment come into 
existence! As a question of historical fact, it demands 
for its solution a knowledge of the whole past of the human 
race It has been, answered over and over again in times 
when historical knowledge could hardly be said to exist, 
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and it has therefore been answered without anj refci I 
ence to history The an&weib which have satisfied the 
minds of men miy bs distinguished bioadly into tliree j 
classes The fust class would comprehend the legendary | 
accounts which nations have given in pi imitive times of 
then own foinis ot goveinment These aio always attii 
buted to the mind of a single lawgiver The government 
of Rpaita was the invention of Lycuigus Solon, Moses, 
Nmna, and Alfied in like mnnnei shaped the goveinment 
of then respective nations Theie was no cuiiosity about 
the institnlLons of other nations, — about the oiigm of 
goveininenta m general, and each nation was perfectly 
ready to accept the tiaditional vofj.o&eTtu of any othei. 

The second may be called the logical or metaphysical 
account of the oiigm of government It contained no 
oveitieference toany paiticulai foim of goveinment, what- 
ever its covert lefeiencos may have been It answeied the 
CLiiestion, IIow goveinment in genoial came into existence, 
and it ausweiod it by a logical analysis of the elements of 
societ5 The phenomenon to be accounted for being govern- 
ment and lac s, it abstiaoted goveinment and laws, and con 
teinplated mankincl as existing nitliout tbem The chaioc- 
teiistio featine of tins kind of speculation is that it reflects 
how contempoiniy men would behave if all government 
weie lomoved, and infers that men must have behaved so 
befoie goveinment came into existence Society without 
government iBsolves itself into aminiher of individuals each 
follow ing his own aims, and therefore, in the days befoie 
government, each man followed his own aims It is easy 
to see how this kind of leasonnig should lead to vety 
diffciont views of the nature of the supposed oiiginal state 
lYith Hobbes, it is a state of wai, and government is the 
result of dll agreement among men to keep the peace 
ITith Locke, It is a state of libeity and equality, — it is net 
n state of wni , it is goveined by its own law, — tho law of 
nature, which is the tame thing as the law of reason The 
state of nature IS hiought to an end bylho voluntary agree- 
ment of iiidividuals to suriendci then iiatuisJ hbeity, and | 
submit tliomselves to one supieme Government In the 
words of Locke, “ Men being by nature all flee, equal, and 
independent, no one can be put out of this estate and sub- 
jected to the political powei of nnothei without liis own 
consent The only way whereby any one divests himself 
of lus natuial liheity, and puts on bliahtuuU of ctvil bociefff, 
13 by agreeing with other men to join and mute into a com- 
munity ” (On Civil Govei nmentf o vui ) Locke boldly 
defends his tlieoiy as founded on historical fact, and it is 
amusing to compare his denionstiation of the baBelessuess 
of Filmor's epecnlations with the aeai.ty and doubtful ex- 
amples wlurli he accepts as the foundation of his own But 
in general the various forms of the hypothesis eliminaiie 
tho question of time altogebhei The original oontiactfrom 
which goveinment sprung is likewise the subsisting contract 
on whtJi civil society continues to be based Tho histori- 
cal weakness of the theory was probably always recognized 
Its logical inadequacy was conclusively demonstiuted by 
Austin But It still clings to speculations on the pnnciplos 
of government 

The “ social compact ” is tho most famous of the metaphy- I 
sical explanations of government It hos had the largest 
history, the widest influence, and the most complete develop 
meat To the same class belong the venous forms of the 
theory that goveinmonts exist by divine appointment Of 
all that has been written about tlie divine light of kings, a 
great deal must be set down to the mere flatteiies of 
com tiers and ecclesiastics But there remains a genmne 
belief that men are brand to obey their rulers because their 
rulers have been appointed by God Like the saeiiil 
compact, the tlieory of divine appointment avoided the 
question of hi&toucal fact 
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The application of the histoiical method to the phenomena 
of society has changed the aspect of the question and robbed 
it of its pohtical mteiesfc The stndonL of the history ot 
society has no foimula to expiess the law by which govein 
ment is horn All that he can do is to trace guvciumontol 
forms through various stages of social development The 
more complex and the laiger the society, tho moio distinct 
18 the eeparation between the govoining pait and the lest, 
and the more elaborate is the subdivision of lunctioiis in 
the goveinment The primitive type of iiilci is king, judge, 
puest, and geneial At tho same time ins way ot Iite 
diffets little fium that of his follow'd s and subjects The 
metaphysical theories weieso fai light in imputing greater 
equality of social conditions to moie luimitive times In- 
crease of hulk brings with ifc a more complex Social oigan- 
izatiun War tends to develop the strength ot the govein 
mental organization , peace relaxes it All societies of 
men exhibit the geims of government, hut tlicio would 
appear to be races of men eo low that they cannot ho said 
to live together in society at all Kocciit investigations 
have illustrated veiy fully the importance of tho family in 
primitive societies, and the belief in a common descent hits 
much to do with the social cohesion of a tribe The govern- 
ment of a tube resembles tho goromraent of a household , 
the head of tho family is the lulei But we cannot nfliim 
that political government has its otigin m family gorciu- 
meub, oi that thoio may not Lave been states of souelj in 
winch goverament of some sort existed while the I imily 
did not 

I FufiMS Of Q0V1.E.N1IEIIT 

Three Simdnnl Forms — Political w liters fiom the time 
of Aristotle have been singularly unanimous m thuu clissi 
fication of the forms of government There are tlnoo wajs 
in which states may be goveinod They may be governed 
by one mao, or by a number of men, small in piopoitioii 
to the whole number of men in tho state, or by a mimbei 
large in piopcrtion to the whole nnmbor of men in the 
state The government may be a monaiohy, an niisluciac}, 
or a democracy The saino terms are used by Austin as 
woie taed by Austotle, and lu veiy nearly the “^amo fiotiso 
The determining quality in governments in both writers, 
and it may safely be said in all mterraediate w liters, is the 
nameitcal relation between the constituent mcmbci^ of the 
goveinment and tho jiopulation of the state Theie were, 
of couise, enoimons diffcicnces between tlio slate systems 
present to tho mind of tho Gioek philosophet and the 
English jurist Austotle was thinking of tho small in 
dependent states of Qieeco, Ausnii of 1110 01031 peoples 
of modern Europe The unit of government in the one 
case was a city, m tiro other a nation This diffeienoe is 
of itself enough to invalidate all generalization founded on 
the common terminology But on one point theie is a 
complete paiallel betwe“n the politics of Aiistotlo and the 
politics of Austin The Gieek cities weio to the lest of 
the woild very much what Eniopenn nations and European 
colonies are to tho lest of the woild now They wcie the 
only communities in which the governed visibly took some 
share in the work of goveinment Outside tho Fiiropean 
system, as outside the Greek system, wo have only the 
Bteieofypod uniformity of despotism, whether savage or 
civilized The question of foiraa of govoinment, therefore, 
b^ongs entirely to the European races Tho virtues and 
defects of monarchy, aristocracy, and deinociai'y aio tho 
virtues and defects manifested by the histoiicul Cloveinmeuls 
of Europe The generality of the languago used by political 
wr Item must not blind us to the fact that they aie thinking 
only of a comparatively small poition of mankind 

Qreeh Poliiias — Aristotle divides govemmmta according 
to two principles In all Btales the governing power aeelcs 
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either iL> own advantage oi the advantage of the whole 
state, and the government is had oi good accordingly In 
all states the govainiag powei is one man, oi a few men, or 
many men Hence six varieties of government, thiee of 
which ate bad and thiee good Each excellent form Las 
n conesponiling depiaved form, thus — 

The good goveiniiient of one (Monarchy) corresponds to 
the depiaved foim (Tyranny) 

The good goveiiiinent of few (Aiistociacy) corresponds 
to the de2irav6d form (Oligarchy) 

Tho good government of many (Commonwealth) corre 
spends to the depiaved foim (Deraociaoy) 

The fault of the de^iiaved forms is that the goveinois 
act unjustly where then own inteiests are concerned The 
woiab of the Jeinavod forms is tyiauny, the next oligaithy, 
and the least bad democracy ^ Each of tho thies loading 
types exhibits a uumbci of varieties Thus in inonnichy 
wo have tlio heroic, the baibaric, tlio elective diclatuiship, 
tlio Lacoilemonian (hcieditaiy geneialship, crrparrfyia), and 
absolute moiincliy So demociacy and oligaicliy exhibit 
fom coriesjioiiding varieties The best type of democracy 
IS that of a community mainly agiicultmal, whuae citizens, 
tlieicfoie. Lave not loisuio foi political afifaira, and allow 
the law to inle The best oligaicliy is that in which a 
consirlBrnble number of Bmnll piopnetors have the powei , 
hei a, too, the laws pievail The worst demociacy consists 
of a> larger citizen doss having leisuic fut politics , and the 
woist oligciichy IS that of a small number of voiy iich anJ 
influential men In both the spheic of law is reduced to a 
minim im A good government is one m which as much 
as poisiblc IS left to ilia laws, and aa little ns possible to 
the will of the govainoi 

The of Aristotle, from which these pi inciplcs ate 

tahen, piObBiits a stiikmg pictuio of the vaiioty aud acfciv ity 
of political life in tho fioo conimunitias u£ Qieeoe Tho 
king and council of heroic tuiia> had disappcaied, and self 
govei nment in some foim ui other was tlio geueial lule It 
IS to bo noticed, liowevei, that the Qoveiuments of Qioece 
weio osiPulially unstable The iiolitical philuaopTieie could 
laydown the law of development by which one form of 
veinmcut gives biith to aiiothei Aristotle devotes a 
ge poition of his woik to tho consideration of the causes 
of 1 evolutions The dread of tyranny was kept olive by 
the facility with which an ovei -powerful and unsciupulous 
citizen could seize the whole machinery of govennneiit 
Oommunities oscillated befcwoon some foim of oligaic >y 
and some form of democracy. The seciiiity of each was 
constantly imporiUod by the conspiracies of Hie opposuig 
factions Hence, although political life exhibits that exu 
beiant varioty of form and expression which cbaiacteiizes 
all the inteUectual jiioducts of Gieeoe, it lacks the quality 
of ^lorsistent progress Then theie was no approximation 
to a national government, even of the federal type The 
vaiying confederacies and. hegemonies aie the neaiest 
appioach to anything of the kind "WTint kind of national 
government would ultiniately have arisen if Gieace had 
not been crashed it is needless to conjectuie, the true 
interest of Gveek politics lies in the fact that the fiee 
citizens were, in the strictest sense of the woid, self I 
governed Each citizen took his turn at the common bnsi 
ness of the state Ho sxioke bis own views in the agota, 
aud from tame to time in his own peison acted as magis 
ticite or judge Citizenship In Athens wus ahbeial educa 
tion, such at it nevei can be made under any lepresentative 
system 

ir/ie &ovemmeta of Mome — During the whole period 
of freedom the government of Home was, in theory 
at least, municipal self-government Each citiven had 
1 Anstotle elsewhere epe-vke of the error of those who think that 
any one of tho depiaved foimsis better thmi anj othei 
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a light to vote laws in hia own peison in the comitia 
of the centuiies oi the tubes The administrative poweis 
of goveinment were, however, m the hands of a buieau- 
cratic assembly, leciuited fiom the holdeis of high 
public office The senate lepiesentcd capacity and exiien- 
cnce lather than tank and wealth 'Without some such 
instillment the city goveinment of Home could never have 
made the conquest of the world The gradual extension 
of the citizenship to othci Italians changed the chaiacter 
of Homan government The distant citizens could not 
come to the voting booths , the device of i epresentation was 
not discoveiodj and tho comitia fell into tho power of the 
town votois In the last stage of the Roman lepnbhc, the 
inhabitants of one town wielded the lesouices of a woild- 
wide empiio We can imagine what would be the effect of 
leaving to the jieople of London oi Pans the anpieme con- 
tiol of the British empire oi of Eianoe, — niesistible tem]>- 
tatiOD, inevitable corruption The labble of tho capital 
leain to live on the lest of the empire ^ The favoui of tho 
efifeminate masters of the world is purchased hypanetu et 
cu censes That capable officers and victoiious aimies should 
long be content to seive such masters was impossible A 
coDspiiacj of generals placed itself at the head of affairs, and 
the most capable of them made biraself sole mastei 
TJndex Csesdi, Augu!itu&, and Tibenus, tho Roman people 
became habituated to a new foim of government, which is 
best dcsciibed by tho name of Cresaiism The outward 
foims of lepiibhoan government lemained, but one man 
united in lus ow n person aU. the leading ofiiees, and used 
them to give a seemingly legal title to what w as essentmlly 
military despotism Theie is no tr oie mteiesting constitu 
tional study than tho chapteis in winch Tacitus tiaces tho 
gtowlh of the new system iindei the subtle and dissimulat 
lug intellect of Tibenus The new E.oman empire was as 
full of fictions as the English constitution of the present 
day The master of the w oild posed as the liumble seiv ant 
of a menial senate Depiecating the outward 6 } mbols of 
sovcieignty, ho was satisfied with, the modest poweis of a 
consul 01 a tiibunus plebis The reign of Tibeiius, htllo 
capable as he was by personal chaiacter of captivating the 
favour of the multitude, did mote for imperialism than was 
done by lus moie famous iJiedeceBSOis Honcefoiwurdfiee 
goveinment all over tlie world lay crushed beneath the 
raihtaiy despotism of Home Csesai isra remained true to 
the chaiacter imiiosed upon it by its ongin The Ceesar 
was an elective not an lieicditaiy kiug The real founder 
tj ou of his pow er was the army, and the army m course of 
time openly assumed the right of nominating the soveiergn 
The characteiibtio wedenobs of the Eoman empire was the 
uncertainty of the ouceession The nomination of a 
Caisai in the lifetime of tlie emperor was an ineffective 
remedy Eival emperors were elected by different armies, 
and nothing less than tho force of arms could decide the 
question betw een them 

Modem Governments — JFeudalum ,- — The Homan empiie 
bequeathed to modem Europe the theoiy of univeisal 
donumoD The nationalities which grew np after its 
fall arranged themselvee on the basis of terntoiial sove- 
reignty Leaving out of account the free municipalities 
of the Middle Ages, the problem of government had 
now to be solved, not foi small urban communities, 
but for largo territorial nations The raediiBval form 
of govominont was feudal One common type pervaded 
all the redations of life The relation of king aud lord 


® Jfoua of die etatrs of Qreaoa ever made extensivo ot jarmansnt 
oongaeaU , bat the tribute somotiniespaiaby one state to another (as 
by flte ..Sifaaetsns to tho AtlieDiars) was -s manifest souiroe of coi 
luption Coi«i>we tlie lomarfcs -of Hume {JS-mij/s, part i 3 , Thai 
JM/ches may lie eedneed. to ft Scumm), " fijce sovommeuts are the most 
lumous and oppieasne fortlieir provinces ” 
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TFus lite the relation between loid and vassal (see Fniro 
AijbsM) The bond between them was the tenure of land 
In England there had been, befoie the Norman Conqnebt, an 
■si>pioximation to a feudal bystera In the earlier English 
cniibtitution, the most striking features weie the powei of 
the witan, and the rommon piopeity of the nation m a laige 
jicntion of the soil The steady development of the powei 
of the king kept pace with the aggiegation of the English 
tubes undei one king The conception that the land 
belonged piiniarily to the iieople gave way to the concep- 
tion that every thing belonged piiniaiily to the king The 
Noiman Conquest imposed on England the aheady highly 
developed feud ilism of Fiance, and out of this feudalism the 
flee governments of modem Em ope have giown ,One oi 
tw o of the leading steps in this process may be indicated 
here The flist, and perhaps the most impoitant, was the 
device of repieseutation Eoi an account of its oiigin, and 
foi instances of its use in England befoie its appLcation to 
politics, we must be content to lefer to Canon Stubbs’s 
Comlitutional Uistoiy, vol ii The pioblem of combin- 
ing a laige area of soveieiguty with soma degree of self 
government, which had pioved fatal to ancient common 
wealths, was hencefoiwaid solved Fiom tliat time some 
foiin of lepiesentition has been deemed essential to eveiy 
constitution piofessing, howevei lemotely, to be fiee 
The connexion between lapieaentation and the feudal 
system of estates must be slioitly noticed The feudal 
theoiy gave the king a limited right to inilitaiy seivioe and 
to ceitain aids, both of which weie utterly inadequate to 
m-*et the expenses of the government, especially in time 
of Will The king tUeiofoie hid to get contiibutiona fiom 
his people, and he consulted them intiieii lesppctive oideia 
The fcluee estates weie simply the thveenatmal divisions of 
the poople, and Canon Stubba has pointed out that, in the 
ocvaaional tieaties between a necessitous king and tho oiJer 
of meichiuts oi lawyeis, we have examples of inchoate 
sotates or sub ostates of the lealm Tlie light of lepiosenta 
tioa was thus in its oitgtn a right to consent to tixition 
The pure tlieoiy of feudalism had fiom the beginning been 
bioken by William the Conqupioi causing all fiecholcleis 
to take an oath of clueot allegiance to himself The institu- 
tion of piiliiraents, and the association of the kings smillei 
tenants capite with othei oommoneis, still fuithei lo- 
naoved the government fiom the pmely feudal type, in 
which the mesne loid stands bctneeii the itifeiioi vassal 
and the king 

Pm luimeiitu} y Gove) )vment — The Pnfjlnh System — The 
nght of the commons to shnie the powei of the kmg and 
loids 111 legislation, the exclusive light of the commons 
to impose taxes, the disappeaiance of the cleigy as a 
sepal ate oidei, were all impoitant steps in the movement 
townids populai government The extinction of th“ old 
feudal nobility in the dynastic wais of tho 15th centuiy 
simplified the question by leaving the mown face to face 
with pnihament The immediate lesnlt was no doubt an 
inoiease in the powei of the ciovvn, which piobably never 
stood highei than it did m the leigns of Henry Tiff and 
Elizabeth , but even those powei fnl monarchs w ere studious 
in then regard foi pailiamentniy convontioualities After 
a long period of speculative controveisy and civil war, the 
settlement of 16S8 established limited monarchy as the 
government of England Since that time the external foim 
of goTernment has lemained unchanged, and, so fai os logal 


TTltimivtoly, in the thcoiy of English laiy, the king may ho said to 
Mvo become the uniTeianl soocobboi ot the poople Some of tho peon 
linntiea of the pierogvtive lights seem to be explainable only on tins 
yiG\Yt eg j tne ciinous distmctiou batwtJen como to land and 

■wrecka still ou watoi The common light to -wieckoge tvu 9 no doabt 

” Every ancient com 

a light held of the 


desciiption goes, the constitution of William ITI might- 
be taken for the same system as that which still exists 
The silent changes have, howevei, been enoimous H'lio 
most sti iking ot these, and that which has pi educed the 
most salient features of the English system, is the giowth 
of cabinet government Intimately connected with this is 
the Use of the two great histoiical jiarties of Englisli poli- 
tics The noimal state of government in England is that 
the cabinet of the day shall lepicsent that winch is, lot the 
time, the strongei of the two, Befoie the Bev'olutioii the 
king’s mmisteis bad begun to act as a united body , but 
even after the Eevolution the union was still feeble and 
fluctuating, and each individual minister was bound to tho 
otlieiB only by the tie of common seivice to the king 
Under the Ilanovoiian sovereigns the miuistiy became con- 
solidated, tba position of the cabinet became definite, and 
Its dependence on pailiainent, and moie paiticulaily on the 
House of Commons, was established Miuisfcis weie chosen 
exclusively fiom one house or the othei, and they assumed 
complete responsibility foi eveiy not done in tho name of 
the ciown The simplicity of English politics has divided 
pailiament into two nearly equal parties, and the paity in 
opposition has been steadied by the coiiBciousiicss that it, 
too, has constitutional functions of high impoitance Ciiti- 
cism IS sobetod by being made losponsiblo Along with 
this movement went the withdiavval of the peisonal action 
of the monarch in politics No king has attempted t o v etc 
a bill since the Scotch Militia Bill was vetoed by (^iicen 
Anne No ministry has been dismissed by the soveicign 
since 1834 Whatever the powei of thomouaich may be, 
It IS unquestionably limited to bis peisonal influence ovei 
his ministers And it must be lemomboicd that mitiistcis 
aie responsible ultimately, not to pailuvmont, but to tho 
House of Commons 

Apart, ihotef ore, fiom tlio domociatic changes cf BdJ 
and 1867, we find that the House of Commons, is a Jmily, 
had giadnally made itself tho centio of tho govoimucnt 
Since the aieaof the constitution has boon oulaigod, it may 
be doubted whethei the orthodox doaciiptions of tliugovun- 
ment any longei apply The eailioi constitutional w iitns, 
such as Blackstono and Dololme, legaid it as a \>ouilciliil 
compound of tho tluee standaid foi ms, — moimicliy, aiis 
tociacy, and demociacy Each has its place, and oat U lu ts 
as a check upon, the otheis llumc, discussing the ejuos 
tion “Wlicthei the British government iiit linos tuon, to 
I absolute monaichy oi to a lepuLlic,” decides in favoui of 
the foimoi nltenintive “The tide lias luii long anil v ilh 
some rapidity to the side of popiiLii gov ci imii'iit, and n just 
beginning to tain towaid moiiatchy " And ho givis it iis 
his own opinion that absolute monarchy would be tlie 
easiest death, the true euthanasia ot tho English ounslitu- 
tion These views of tho English Govoinmont in the 1 8th 
centuiy maybe contiastod with Mi Bagehot's sketch of tlio 
modern goveiniupiit as a working instiuineiit ® 

Leading Fentwea of PailiumenUDy Qovnnment — The 
parliamentiiiy government developed by ISiiglanrt out of 
feudal mateiials has been dolibeiately acioptcd .i', the 
type of oonstitutuiual govouiineut all ovci the wmltl 
Nearly all the Eiiiopeau states and iieaily all the lino 
pean colonies, dependent oi independent, liavo adnpli I, 
more or lees fully, the leading foatuies of the Eiiglidi 
system — that is to say, popular representation moio m less 
extensive, a bicamoial legislature, and a cabinet oi (‘unsoli- 
dated mmistiy In connexion with oil of these, nuiubutlehs 
questions of the highest piactical impoitance have ausen, 
the bare enumeiation of which would surpass the iimits of 
our space We shall confine ourselvDS to a few very gune< 
lal considerations 


* &ee Bagohut'b JSnglish Consbtutum, 
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Tlie Two Chamheis — Fuat, aa to tlie dovibla clmmbei 
This, whioh. IS perhaps more accidental than any other 
portion of the English system, has been the most widely 
imitated In most Eaiopean coantiies, in the Englmh 
colonies, in the United States congress, and in the sepa- 
rate States of the Union, ^ there are two houses of legis 
Idture This lesult has been bi ought about paitly by 
natuidl imitation of the accepted type of fiee govern- 
ment, paitly from a conviction that the second chambei 
will model ate the democratic tendencies of the first The 
theoretical question would take too long to argue, but it 
IS easy to show that the elements of the English origin^ 
cannot be reproduced to ordei undei difierenb conditions ® 
Tlieie have, indeed, been a few attempts to imitate the 
special character of hereditary nobility attaching to the 
Englibh House of Loids, and these few have failed The 
complete solidaiity existing between the English nohikty 
and at least the politically piivileged, if nob the whole mass, 
of their countiymen, is a i esnlt not to be attempted by the 
framers of constitutions The English syatom, too, aftei its 
own way, obviates any daugei of collision between the 
Houses, — the standihg and obvious dangei of the bicameral 
system In England theie is no doubt where the leal 
Boveieignty lies The actual ministers of the day must 
possess the confidence of the House of Commons, they need 
not — in fact they often do not — possess the confidence of 
the House of Lords It is only m legiblation that the Lower 
House really shaiea its poweis with the Upper , and the con 
stitubion possesses, in the unlimited power of nominating 
peoib, a «oll undoistood last losonroe should the House of 
Loidb iieraist in lofusing impoitaiit measures demanded by 
the lepioscntativea of the people In all but measmea of 
fiist class impoitauoo, liowevoi, the House of Loids is a real 
second elmmbor, and in these there is little dangei of a 
collision between the Houses Theie is the widest possible 
difiTeionco between the EugUsh and any other second 
ohaiuboi In the United States the senato (constituted on 
the system of equal lepiesontation of Stateo) is the more 
nnpoitaut of the two Houses, aud the only one whose con 
trol of the executive can be complied to that exeicised by 
the Biitish House of Commons In the English colonios a 
doad-look between the two Houses is a mattei of fiequent 
ocouiiouoe In Fiance, it is an anticipated if not an in- 
tended source of danger to the new republican constitution 

The leal stiength of popular goveinmont m England hes 
in the ultimate supremacy of the House of Commons. That 
Bupiemacy had been acquired, perhaps to its fall extent, 
before the extension of the suffrage made the constituencies 
democratic Foreign imitators, it may be observad, have 
been more leady to accept a wide basis of repieseutation 
than to confer real power on the representative body In 
all the monarchical countries of Europe, however unie- 
sLuctedtlie light of suffiage may be, the leal victory of con 
stitutional goveinmont has yet to be won Wheie the 
suffiage means little or nothmg, theie is little or no reason I 
ftn guarding it against abuse The independence of the | 
executive m the United States brings that country, from 
one point of view, more near to the Continental than to the 
Englisli state system The people moke a more complete 
surrender of power to the Government than is done in 
England 

Guhmet Govetiimml — The pecuhar functions of the 
Eiglish oabmet aie nob easily matched in any foreign 
^system They are a mysteiy even to most educated 

’ The doable goverament in the last case was fonnclecl, says Su G 
C IjOwis, on the Bnglieh mnnicipal system, and coixes]^nd^ to the 
diffeienco between aldeimen and oomiuon coiinoU men 

* Sweden, a tew yarns since, reduped her fmu niediioyal oatatsa to 
tao houses, and ia more like Qieat Siitam in the composition of the 
now paihament than, any othei state m Bniope 


Enghshmen The cabinet in England is much more than 
a body consisting of chiefs of departments It os the 
inner council of the empne, the arhitei of national policy, 
foieign or domestic, the sovereign in commissicm The 
whole power of the House of Commons la concentiated 
in its hands At the same time, it has no place whatever 
in the legal constitution Its nnmheis and its constitution 
aie not fi\ed even by any rule of practice It keeps no 
recoid of its proceedings The lelations of an individual 
minister to the cabinet, and of the cabinet to its head and 
crcatoi, the premiei, aie things known only to the initiated.* 
With the doubtful exception of France, no other system of 
government presents us with anything like its equivalent. 
In the United States, as in the European monarohies, we 
have a council of mmisteis suircunding the chief of the 
state 

ClwLWie. of Powet in tJie EnghiJi SjfUem — One of the 
most difficult problems of gOiVernment is how to piovido 
for the devolution of political power, and perhaps no other 
question is so generally and justly apphed as the test 
of a working constitution If the transmission works 
smoothly, the constitution, whatevei may bo its othei de- 
fects, may at least be pronounced stable It would be 
tedious to enumeiate all the coiitiivancea which this pioblem 
has suggested to political societies Here, as usual, Oiiental 
despotism stands at the bottom of the scale When 
sovereign power is imputed to one family, and the law of 
snccessiun fails to designate exclusively the individual en- 
titled to succeed, assasbination becomes almost a necessary 
measiue of piecautiou The piince whom chance oi intrigue 
has piomoted to the thione of a father or an uncle, must 
make himself safe fiom his lelatives and competitorsL 
Hence the scenes which shock the Euiopean conscience 
when “ Amurath an Amuiath auooeeda ” Constautmoplo^ 
Afghanistan, and Burmah have all recently illustrated the 
standing difficulty of the succession in Oriental despotuama. 
The stiong monaicliioal goveiiiments of Euiope have beea 
saved fc Din this evil by an indisputable law of succession, 
which maiks out from his infancy the next anccesaor to 
the thione The king names h s mmisters, and the law- 
names the king In popnlai oi constitutional govern- 
ments far more olaboiate pieoautions aie lequiied It is 
one of the real meiits of the English constitution that it 
has solved this problem — ^in a roundabout way perhaps, 
after its fash ion — ^bntwitli perfect success The o&tensible 
seat of power is the throne^ aud down to a time nob long 
distant the demise of the crown suapeuded all the other 
powers of the state In point of faofb howovei, the icad 
change of powei occuis on a change of ministry The con- 
stitutional piactice of this centiiiy has settled, beyond 
reach of contioversy, the oecasions on which a mimetry is 
bound to letire It must resign' or dissolve when it is 
defeated m the Honae of Commons, and if after a dissolution 
it IS beaten again, it mast lesign without altei native It 
may resign if it thinks its majority in the House of Commons 
not sufficiently laige The dormant functions of the crown 
now come into existence It receives back political power 
from the old ministry in order to tian&mit it to the new 
When the new ministiy is to be formed, and how it is to 
be formed, is also clearly settled by established practice 
Tho onb-gomg piemiei names his successor by lecommend- 
iDg the kmg to consult him , and that successor must be 
the lecognized leader of his successful iivals All this is 
a matter of custom, not of law , and it ib doubtful if any 
two authorities could agroe in describing the custom m 

* Bee Bagehot’e JEtifflis/i Ootisiiiuium, winch exhibits a workup wevr 
of this and other puts of the constitution as they appeal to an out- 
sider hlr O-ladstone’s political essays, in the ooUecUon entitled 
ffleaianffs Pott Teats, contain much voluahle lufoimatioa at 
firs^ lifuxde 
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laagaago of precision Ib is certain that the intervention 
of the croivn faeilibatee the tiansfei of power from one party 
to anothei, by giving it the appearance of a mere change of 
sei vants The i eal distuihanoe is that caused by the appeal 
to the electoie A geneial election is always a stiuggle 
between the two gieat political paitiea foi the possession 
of the poweis of government It may be noted that recent 
piactice goes fai to establish the rule that a mimstiy beaten 
at the hustings should lesigu at onbe without waiting foi 
a formal defeat in the House of Commons 

The English custom makes the mmishiy dependent on 
the will of the House of Comraous , and, on the othei hand, 
the House of Commons itself is dependent on the will of 
the ministry In the last lesult both depend on the will 
of the constituencies, as expiossed at the geneial election 
Theie is no fixity in either direction iti the tenme of a 
mimstiy It may be challenged at any moment, and it 
lasts until it IS challenged and boateii And that there 
should ho cl ministry and a House of Commons in haimony 
with each other but out of haimony with the people is 
lendered all but impossible by the law and the practice as 
to the duiatioii of parhameuts 

CJtnnge of Poiuet \n, the United States — ^The TJnited 
States ofieis a very diflfeient solution of the problem 
The Ameiican president is at once king and piime 
minister , and there is no titular superioi to act as 
a cuuduit-pipe between him and his successor His 
crown IS rigidly fixed , nnshakable foi foui years, after 
four years he ceases to reigu No hostile -vote can affect 
hiH power as the head of the administration, and it is 
difficult to lesisb hu will even in legislation But the day 
of his demise is known fiom the fiist day of his govern 
mant , and almost hefoie he begins to reign the political 
forces of the couutiy aie shaping out a new stiuggle for 
the succession Fnither, a change of government in 
America means a change of the ontiie admiinstiative staff 
The commotion caused by a piesidential election in the 
United States is thus infinitely greater than that caused by 
a geneial election m England A change of power in Eng 
land affects comparatively fawpeisonal interests, and absorbs 
the attention of the oountiyfoi a comparatively short space 
of time In the United States it is long foreseen and 
elaboiatoly prepared for, and wffien it comes itinvoKos the 
personal fortunes of laigo numbeia of citizens And yet the 
English constitution is moie demociatic than the Ameiican, 
111 the sense that the popular will can moie sjjeetlily be 
brought to bear upon the government 

Clumeje of Powei inPtance — The established practice 
of England and Amenca may he compared with the 
nascent constitutionalism of Fiance Here the problem 
presents different conditions The head of the state is 
neitliei a piemiei of the English, nor a president of the 
Ameiioau type He is seived by a prune minister and a 
cabinet, who, hfce an English ministry, hold office on the 
condition of paihamentaiy confidence , but he holds office 
himself on the same terms, and is, in fact, aministei like the 
otheis So fai as the tiansmission of powei ftom cabinet 
to cabinet is concerned, he dischaiges the functions of an 
English king Bat the transmission of power between 
himself and his successor is protected by no constitufnonol 
devices whatever, and recent experience would seem to show 
that no such devices are leally nocessaiy Of course it is 
too soon to tallc about the constitutional practise m Fiance, 
but this much seems cleai, that some rearrangement of the 
lelations of the piesident and the cabinet must soon take 
place It seems difficult to distinguish between a pailia- 
mentaiy president and a pnrhamentary ministry, or to see 
why they should not stand or fall together As yet the 
new French constitution has not had time to exhibit that 
which 13 a constant feature of the English constitution, iiz , 
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a government headed by the chief of the dominant political 
party When that time comos the office of piemiei ought, 
one would suppose, to meige in the office of president 
Possibly the existence of numerous political piitics, and tha 
open disloyalty to the existmg constitution luoftssod by 
some of them, may retaid the simplification of the Fiench 
governmental system Other Euiopean countries piofessing 
constitutional goveinment appear to follovr the English 
piactice The Swiss republic is so peniliaily situated tliat 
It 13 baldly fan to compare it with any otliei But it is 
mteresting to note that, wlulo the luleis of the states aie 
elected annually, the same peisorig are gcneially le elected 
Jtepi esentatwn — The questions connected with lepie- 
sentatiun are too numerous to bo discussed with adiantage 
here Two recent changes of gieat impoitance luny be 
noticed m the English system, — the vote by ballot, and 
the jiaitial intioduction of what is called the minoiity 
vote By tha latter, in a constituency letuuiing thioo 
members, each elector has only two votes, and i iiiinoiity 
cxceedmg one-thiid can thus elect at least one of tue Ihiee 
The lepresentation of minorities is a deMco of political 
theorists, and the chief result of its iiartiol apiilication hns 
been to weaken the influence oE the laigo conatituuncics 
The chief anomalies of the Enghsh system are the inequality 
of electoi <d districts and the multiplicity of ^ otes A low u 
of 200 electois letuius as many candidates as a conslituoncy 
often times that number On the othci hand, while ime 
man has a single vote only, his neighboin, by %aiioua 
qualifications, may be an elecloi in several constitueiiLies 
In each case theie is a revolution of the only theory on 
which the representative system as a whole can ho founded 
— the equality of the votois The first of these miomaliea 
IS admittedly waiting the convomence of political parties 
The second has been recently agginvateil by the ci cation 
of new univoisity constituencies, consisting almost cntiiLly 
of persons who had alicady the light of ^otlDg undet the 
ordinary qualification The anomaly hccomos a gross abuse 
in the proctice of creating what aie known as faggot Mjtes 
The simple lemedy would bo to icquiro that each ulcctui 
should he registered in one constituency only 

The Pelation. heitieen Govotwmit (mU JLmns — It might 
be supposed that, if any geneial pioposilion could le cstab- 
hshed about goveinment, ib would be ouo establishing sumo 
constant relation between the form of a go\ einiucul and the 
chaiactei ot the laws which it ciifuiccs Tho tcclmicel 
language of tho English school of jurists is ccitaiiily ul a 
kind to encourage such a snpijosition Tho entiic body of 
law in foice m a countiy at my moment is icgaidcd aa cx 
ostiug sololy by tho fiat of the governing ijowci Tlicic is 
no maxim more eutuoly ni the spurt of this jiuispiudeiice 
than the following — “Tho real Ipgialatoi is not ho bj 
whom the law was first oi darned, hut he by whose will 
it continues to be law ” Tho wliolo of tho vast lepoitory 
of rules which make up tho law of England — tho lules of 
practice in the courts, the local customs of a county or a 
manoi, the pimoiplos formulated by tho sagacity of gciioia- 
tions of judges, equally with tho statutes foi the >cui, aio 
conceived of by the school of Austin as created by tho will 
of the sovereign and tho two Houses of Pailiamoiit, or so 
much of them as would now satisfj tho definition of 'ovC' 
reignly It would he out of place to oxanunolicio the diJh 
cnltiea which emboirass this definition, but tho statement 
we have made carries on its facoa dcmonstiatxon of its own 
falsity in fact Theie is piobably no govciniiiunt iii the 
world of which it could be said that it might change at w ill 
the substantive laws of the country anti still leroum a 
government However well it may suit the pmx»obes of 
analytical jurisprudence to define a law as a comuiand sot 
by sovereign, to aubjoct, wo must nob forgot that this la 
only a definition, and that the assumption it rests upon »B, 
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to the etudent of society, anything hiit a univeisal fact 
Fiom lu3 point of view the cause of a paiticulai law la not 
one but miny, and of the many the delibeiate wil] of a 
legislator tniy not be oua Sir Heniy llauie has illuabated 
this point by the case of the gicat tax gathering empiies of 
the Eisfc, m which the absolute mistci of inilhons of men 
nevci di earns of making anytlimg m the nalme of a law 
at all This view is no doubt as strange to the English 
statesman as to the English j mist The most conspicuous 
woik of government lu Ins view la that of pailiaraentaiy 
legislation For a laigo poition of the yeai the attention 
of the whole people is bent on the opeiationa of a body of 
men Vi^ho aie constantly engaged in making new laws It 
is iiatinal foi us, theiefoie, to think of law as a factitious 
thing, made and unmade by the people who happen foi the 
tune being to constitute pailiamenb We foiget how small 
a piopoitiou the laws actually devised by paihamenb aia 
of the law actually pi evading in the land No Emopean 
country has undeigouo so many changes in the foim of 
goveimneiit as Fiance Eepublic, constitutional monaiclLy, 
and empuo have theie succeoJed each othei ngmn and 
again m the com ae o f a ceiitiuy It la am pi ismg how little 
effect these iiohtical revolutions have had on the body of 
Fiencli law The change fiom empiie to lepublio is not 
maiked by gieatei legislative aflccta than the change fiom 
a Conservative to a Libeial niinistiy m England would be 
These refloKions should make us cautious in accepting any 
geneial piopoaition about foi ms of government aud the spiiit 
of thou laws Wo must reinembei, also, that tho olassiiica- 
tioii ot govoiumouts acooiding to the uumeiical piopoition 
between govornois aud governed aupplica but a small basis 
foi gpiioialwatioii What paiallel can be diawn between a 
small town, lu which half the population aio slaves, and 
every fieeinan has a diiect voice m Iho govoimneiit, and a 
gloat modem state, in winch thoie is not a single slave, while 
tieomen oxoicise their sovereign poweis at long luteivals, 
and thiougli tho action of delegates and reinesontatives* 
Piopositions as vague as those ot Montesquieu may indeed 
bo ass ii ted with, more oi less idausibilifcy But to take any 
leading lioad of positive law, and to any that monaichies 
tioat it in ono way, anatociacies and demociacies in anolhei, 
is a diiTeiont maltei Laws affecting trade might he ex 
pectod to depend on the more or less populai cliaiaotei of the 
ovoininont Yob would it he safe to say that monarchy 
isoomagos, that democracy enoouiages, free tiadel Fiance 
undoi the empire was moie fice-biading than Fiance under 
the lepuhlic If there is any difference at all between Gieat 
Britain and hei colonies it is that tho latter ore generally 
supposed to be moie democratic than tho mother countiy 
Yet inotection lulos the young demociacies, while tieetiode 
leigns at home The pituciplo has indoed been broadly 
laid down that oligarchical governments interfere moie 
actively and moio extensively in the affairs of their subjects 
than popular governments W o shall have occasion to show 
diiQCtly that blie popular izatiou of government lu England 
lias up to this time been attended by a btulrmg increase ui 
the sphere of state action 

ir SpHBEB op GfoVEHNMEOT 
We may now ask. What is the appropriate sphere of 
government ! What kind of business does ft undeitako, 
and what kind of business ought it to undertake 1 By 
what limits is its action to be rostiictedl Here too the field. 
IS occupied by disputed theories nnd diversified practice 
And the spheia assigned to state action in different ages 
and countrioB vanes as widely as tho form of government 
The action of the state, oi sovereign power, or govern- 
ment in a civilized community shapes itself into tie three- 
fold functions of legislation, judicature, and administration 
The two firat aio perfectly well defined, and the last meludes 
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all the kinds of state action not included in the ofchei tw o 
It IS with leference to legislation and administration that 
the line of peimistible state action lequircs to be diawn 
Theie is uo doubt about the piovmce of the judicabuie, aud 
that function of government may tlieiefore be dismissed 
with a veiy few observations 

The complete separation of the three functions maiks a 
high point of social organization In simple societies the 
same olfieers disclmge all the dutiesnhichwe dwide between 
the legislatoi, the admimstiatoi, and the judge The acts 
themselves aie not consciously recognized as being of dif- 
teieut kinds The ovolution of all the paits of a highly 
complex goveinmeiit fioin one oiiginal is illaatieted in a 
Btiiking way by the histoiy of English institutions All 
the conspicuous parts of the modern goveinmenfc, howevei 
little they may lesemblo each other now, can be followed 
bock without a bieak to then common origin Parliament, 
the cabinet, the piivy council, the couits of law, all cany 
us back to the same nidaa in the council of the feudal 
king 

Juditatine — The business of judicature, requiring as it 
does the posiession of a high degiee of technical skill and 
knowledge, is generally enliusted by the soveieign body or 
peopilo to a sepal ate and independent class of functionaries 
111 i^igland, the appellate juiisdietion of the House of Loids 
still mointains in theory the connexion hetw een the snpieme 
legislative and the supreme judicial functions It is only 
recently that the nupoitant subject of divorce passed fiom 
the legislative chombeis to the couits of law In some of 
the States of the Ameiioon Union tho judicial functions of 
the upper house aie still aiamteiued aftei the example of 
the English constitution as it existed when those States 
weio founded In England theie is also still a eonsidei- 
able amount of judicial work m which the people takes its 
ehaie The infoiior magistracies, cxeeiit in populous places, 
aie in tho hands of piivate persons And by the jury 
system the asceitainment of fact has been committed in 
veiy large measure to peisons selected indisoiiminately fiom 
the mass of tho people, subject to a small property quali- 
fication But the higher func-tions of tho judicature are 
oxoicised by persons whom the law has jealously fenced off 
fiom exteinnl hiteiforence and control The indeiicndence 
of the bench distinguisbes the English system from eveiy 
other It was established in piinoiple os a baiiiei against 
monaichical power, and hence has become one of the tia- 
ditionol ensigns of popular goveinment In many of the 
American States, the spiiit of demoeiacy has demanded the 
subjection of the judiciary to popular control The judges 
aie elected directly by the people, and hold office foi a 
sboxt term, instead of being appointed, as in England, by 
the lesponsihla executive, and removable only by a vote of 
the two Houses Thera is not the smallest sign that de- 
mocratic opimon in England is tending in this direction ^ 
At the same time the constitution of the United States has 
assigned to the supreme couit of the Union a peifecfcly 
uniqac position, standing in singular contrast to the doK 
piaved condition, of many of the State judicatones The 
supreme court is the guardian of the constitution It has 
to judge whethoi a measure passed by the legislative powers 
IB not void by reason of being unconstitutional, aud it may 
theiefore have to veto the delibeiate resolutions of both. 
Houses of Congress and the premdenb It is admitted that 
this singular experiment in government has been completely 
justified by its snccess 

^ It IS worth notiins that diieet elcotiou to offtces — supposed to be 
chaiai.teTibtu: of the demociatic spint— has no place in Snglisli politics! 
ideas The few instauces m which, it occuis are regarded with indiBer 
enoe The election o( the eoionei by the fieehoIdeiH is ^^mvels^^^y 
cendsmued; In tho few paiuhee wheie tho clovgym m may he ap 
pointed hy the paiiahionore, tho ngtt is often loft to ha ezoioiBod hy 
the Inshop 
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Limiis of State IiUeiference %n Leywlationand Adrmntitra- 
iio/i — TliB qiiestLoa of the limits of state action does not 
ame witli roferenoe to the judiciary The enforcement of 
the law's is a duty which the sovereign power must of absolute 
necessity take upon itself But to what conduct of the 
citizens the laws shall extend is the most perples-ing of all 
political questions The correlative question with regard 
to the executive would bo what works of public convenionco 
should the state undertake through its own seivants The 
whole question of the sphere of government may be stated 
m tliBoO two questions — What should the state do foi its 
utirous'J and How far should the state luteifeie with the 
action of Its citizens 1 These questions aie the diiect out- 
eono of modem popular government, they are equally 
unkiioun to the small democracies of ancient times and to 
do>^iiotic goieinments at all times Accordingly ancient 
political jilulosophy, rich as it is in all kinds of suggestions, 
has very little to say that has any beaiing on the sphere of 
goveiiiment Tlie conception that the power of the state 
can be and ought to be limited belongs to the tunes of 
“goveriment by discussion,” to use Mr Bagehot’a expies- 
siou, — to the time when the soveioign number is dmdod 
by class interests, and when the action of the majoiity has 
to bo carried out in the face of strong minorities, capable 
of mikmg themselves beard Aristotle does indeed dwell 
ou one aspect of the questiou He would limit the action 
of tho guvei nment in the sense of leaving os little as possible 
to the peisonal will of the govetiiois, whethei one oi many 
His ma\iin is that the law should leign But that the 
spheio of law itself should be restucted, otheiwise than by 
general piinoiplea of morality, is a consideration wholly 
foreign to ancient philosophy The state la conceived as 
acting like a just man, and justice in the state is the same 
thing as jnstioe in the individual The Gfreolc institutions 
which the philosophers are unanimous in commending ore 
precisely thoso which the most stata-iidden nations of modem 
tmies would agres in lepudiatmg 

Impoj lance of tkia Queatwn, iti MnglvJt JPolUita — 
Limitation, then, being a piinciple known only to fiee 
governments, we naturally look to English political history 
far itb elucidation , and the speculative aud piacticel tieat 
mont of this question is peihaps the most valuable contii 
button made by England to political science Eiom the 
time of the Revolution, the piinciple that theie is a limit 
to the permissible action of government has been tacitly 
admitted The theories which lestiutecl the poweis of the 
constitutional king by founding them on popular consent 
tended also to the lestiiction of the sphere of government 
in genaial The connemon between the two may be seen 
veiy cleirly in Locke Government was cieated by tho 
voluntaiy union of men in political society, and the object 
for wbicli they agreed to unite was the piesarvation of their 
projieity The scope of government is therefoie limited 
by this ita original object “ Though men, when they entei 
into Bociotj, give up the libeity, equality, and executive 
powei they hud in the state of nature into the hands of 
society, to be so far disposed of by the legislataie as the 
good of society shall require, yet, it being only with an 
intention in every one the better to jn esei ve hvmaelf, hit> 
libettp, awlptopetty, the power of the society or legis- 
latme constituted by them can never be supposed to extend 
further than the common good ” The practical apphcatiou 
of these principles is to he found in his essay on Toleiaitm. 
The business of the state being the protection of body and 
goods, It has no light to interfeie with the religious worship 
or opinions of its citizens The existence of leligious dis- 
sent on a latge scale kept np the practical importance of 
this theoiy Even in the extreme nbsoluti&m of the poiti- 
sans of monarchy, tho curious doctrine of passive obedience 
recognizes the same principle Although the will of the 
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soveieign ought iievei to be resisted, thoieis a line of action 
beyond which he ought never to pass 

Anothei histoucal fact of some nnpoitance vs the long 
continued alienation of the aiistociatic classes fioiu the 
leigning family duiing the post Revolution period In the 
18th century the natuial champions of mouaichieal pouei 
weia m opposition Then vast local influence, u bich might 
otharivioe have gone to aggiandize tlio influence of the ciow ii, 
was leally employed to thwait it Tlieic thus spiaiig up 
in the most con&civAtive classes of society a strong feeling 
of jealousy foi local independeneo, aud a standing dislike 
of Government luteifeienee Squiie Wostein, in Tovi Jon< s, 
may ha taken as the type of the country party of thr ]ioiioJ 
His idea of intelleotu.il conveisation is abusing flip Go' Piii- 
ment over a bottle Hothing in the newfangled notions 
of his sister disgusts him more than lioi aftectod sympathy 
viith the politicians then m power The suUeu diaaflttLiou 
of the most povveifulsectiou of society was a most eflccLual 
bulwark against any extension of the cential pow er It has 
been remaifced by an acute observei'^ that the weakness of 
government iii the 18th centuiy sufleied even public iiisti 
tutions to asseit then local mdcpcndencc Coipoiatums 
of every kind enjoyed tho most complete libeity of action, 
and, freed fiom state contiol, became tbe private patiiiiumj' 
of their inombeis The same soit of losistauco to stile 
action has been repeated in tho lOtli ccnluiy The iintuial 
adheients of the crown, and the loailei s of pioviucial society, 
the aristociacy, the county gentry, and the cloigy, have 
generally been m opposition to miuislets It is a tact not 
without significance that tho fust constitutional question 
of this leign wds raised by Su Bobeib Peel, tbo leadei of 
the Consei votive paity 

Again, the exhaustive discussion of all political mcasuie", 
which for two ceutmies has been a fi^xed habit ot English 
public life, has ot itself established tho piiuciplo that thuie 
aie assignable limits to tho action of the statu Nut that 
the limits ever have been assigned in tciins, but popuhii 
sentiment has more or less voguoly fenced off clopat tiiioiits 
of conduct as saciod from tho intcifeioncc of ilio law 
Phiases like “tho liberty of tho subjoct,” tho “snuctuv oi 
private piopeity,” “an Englishman’s house is his castle,” 
“ the lights of conscience," are tho commonplacos of pnlitical 
discussion, and tell the state, “ Thus far shalt thou go and 
no fuithei ” 

State and ChuytJi — The eido on which tho IcgiLiniate 
piovince of govciuraunt has been most dobafed is that 
on which It comos in contact with icligioii High ci()>‘ 
Biastical thrones diaw tho linos of lestiiution ns ch ulj 
as voluntaij 13m, but what thoy excliulo is state cuiitm' 
and not state Buppoit The Homan Catholiis, the JIi>ih 
Chuich party in England, and the Eieo Chuich in Si ut 
land, all mute in protesting against the intrusion oi tin 
secular govei nment into spiritual afiaiis This nsseiLimi 
of aapuitual domain lying beyond the sjdieic of gineiii 
ment, andsacied from its inteiforenco, unfoitiraatclj’iinplu v 
that there la another authority from which, ou ioligiuu>, 
matteis, the Govei nment ought to take its insliuctions The 
duty of a national lecogiution of religion — implying finn- 
pulsion of tho most personal oharactoi — ^is stionglj assi itul 
by the voiy jiervons who denounce state contiol as ilhgiti- 
mato and tyrannical The exclusion of the state fioiii the 
spiritual domain is, m fact, nob founded on any lea'-uned 
theory of the functions of goveiiimonb at all, but on the 
belief in a divinely appointed order foi spuitual things, 
which it is the duty of the state to eiifoico Au attempt 
to hose this position on geneial punciplos has, indeed, been 
made by Mr Gladstone in his vioik on ChwcJt and State 
Holding that tlie state is amoral pcisozi, lie argues tlmt its 

^ Ml Maik PattMon m Etaa^a and Mevteva 
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action mu&t be reguUted by con&oionee, and that its leligiona 
obligitiows era the same as those of the individual man 
It must theiefore iccugaizo andpiaoti&e a leligion, and the 
tiue lehyion is that ot the Chiistian Chinch, of Tivhich the 
Enghbh Est.ibUijhment is a biauch Thit religion, with its 
divinely oig-im/cd &y&tem of Episcopacy, the state ahonlil 
cnfoiLO ineveiy wayshoit of physical peisccutioii It should 
Ci.tUulo hoiclLus fiomofiico oiul piivilega, but it should not 
put thorn 111 prison Mr (JlaiUtoue’s book was tin. occasiou 
of a coutioveisy winch doubtless had some effect on sub 
soq lent puhticM events hl.icaulay^ stated the Whig view 
of the subject — holding tliat nhilo the state miyjusti 
fiably endow nn established chuich, it may not peisecute 
foi dissent m any way whatevei Govoinment has iJiinci 
pally to deal with the maheiial wants of society, and with 
the jiiotection of life and piopoity Wliile this is the 
end of goveinmcut, it may pmauo such secondaiy ouds as 
the piomotion of education and leligion, tho eucouiagmeiit 
of ails, ikc , but the piimaiy end must not be sacrificed to 
the secondaiy end Tho state is theiefoie not a moial 
poison at all, any inoi o than a railway company or a hospital, 
and govoinment is ceitamly not an institution for tho pio 
motion of leligioii , but, if it finds it expedient, it mayjuatly 
sippoit Piasbyteiiauism in Scotland, Pi otcstant Episcopacy 
m England, and Romm Catholicism in Iieland It is 
needless to siy that Macaulay makes no attempt to define 
tho limits within which tho government nny thus piuvide 
foi the good of society Those may be said to have been 
tbs MOWS of Xiiboial poliiiiians and lilitudinaiian ohnicb 
men On tho other hand, tho icbgions theoiy ot govern 
iiiout, as o’vpomidod in Di Ai Hold’s Osfoid Lectute>> on 
/liiini y, is based on the conooption tl the ideal chuich 
an I slate me one Hoie thoie can bo” no bounds to the 
logitiuiato action ot tho state except its confoimity with 
religious tl iitEi And Di Ai nold does not hesitate to fuie- 
oxst an ideal state of society in which disbelief in tho 
Clitistian lohgion shall so outiage the moial sonne of the 
conmi'iiuty that it may htlingly be put down by tho strong 
arm of the law The weakness of all theological spocula 
tioiis about govoinment is that they aio fitted only foi local 
uso Tho theoiy of government cannot well be discussed 
t) inuih puiposa with a disputant who lequnes a senes of 
the tlogioil piopositions to be taken foi gianted 

Tho Laisw-/iiii e Thpoi 1/ — Midi — A moie piolitablelme 
of in inuy has boon followed by writeie of the economical 
school. The most impuitant of these is John Sbnart Mill, 
whoso essay on Libetly, together with the concluding 
ch.ijitciii of his tieatiSB on Poltiical JSconomy, gives a 
tolerably oomplsle view of tho principles of govainment 
The leaning of political economists is towaids what is 
called the laissez-fau e oi non-intevfeionce doetimo Theio 
la a geuBial pi esumption against the inteiference of Govern, 
ment, which is only to be ovoroome by veiy strong evidence 
of necessity Governmental action is geneially less oflective 
than voluntary notion The neoessaiy duties of Govern 
meiit arc so huidensome, that to increase them dobtioys 
its efficiency Its powers are already so gieat that indi 
vidiial fieeclom is constantly in danger As a general luls, 
nothing which can be done by the voluntary agency of 
mdividualB should be left to the state Each man is the 
best judge of lus own interests Bat, on the other hand, 
when tho thing ilsolf is admitted to be uaeful oi necessary, 
and lb cannot be effected by volnnbaiy agency, or when it 
is of fcuch a nature that the consumer cannot be considered 
capable of judging of the quality supplied, then Mr Mill 
would allow tho state to mterpose Thus the education 
of cbildien, and even of adults, would fairly come withm 
the province of the ebato Mr Mill even goes so fax as to 

^ Onheal mdlhstoneal JBmyts, voL i 


admit that, wLeio a reatuction of tho hours of laboui, 
oi tlie e&tibli^limoiit of a peiiudical holiday, is pioved to 
be beneficial to labouiors av a class, bnt emnot bo earned 
out voluntauly on account of tbe lefusal of individuals to 
coopsiate, Qoveiimient may justifiably compel them to oo- 
opeiate Still fuither, Mi Mill would desue to see some 
contiul cxeicised by tlie Govoinment ovei the operations 
of those voluntary associations, which, consisting of laige 
numheis of sbaieholdcrs, neceosaiily leave then affaiis in 
the hands of one oi a few peiaoiis [u short, Mr hlill’s 
genci il ml© agiuist state actiun admits of many impoitaut 
exceptions, founded on no piinciple less vogue than that 
ot public e tpedioncy The essay on Libe) ly is mainly 
couccineil with fioedom of individual chaiactei, and its 
aignnients apply to contiol exeicised, not only by tlie state, 
but by society in tbe form of public opinion The leading 
piiiiciple IS that ot Humboldt, “ the absolnto and essential 
nupuitnnce of human development in its iichesl diversity” 
Ilumboldtbioadly excluded education, leligion, and morals 
from the action, diiect and indnect, of the state Mill, as 
we have seen, conccivos education to be witliiu the piovmca 
of the state, but he would confine its action to compelhng 
paients to educate then childt en 

I/eibctt Spenca — The most thoiougligomg opponent of 
stateaction, however, is Mi Heibeifc Spencer In his SonaZ 
iSiattci, published in lb50, he holds it to be the essential 
duty oi Government to pioted — to maintain men’s lights to 
life, to personal libcity, and to piopeity, and the theoiy 
that the Qoveinmenb ought to undertolce other offices besides 
that of piotectoi he legaicls as an untenable theoiy Each 
man Lis a light to the fullest cxeicise ot all lus faculties, 
compatible with the same i ight lu o there This is the funda' 
mental law of equal fieedom, which it is the duty and the 
only duty of tho state to eufoice It the state goes beyond 
this duty, it becomes, not a piotectoi, bub an aggiessou 
Thus all state legulatioiis of conimeice, all religious astab' 
lishments, ah Government lehcf of the pooi, all stale 
sy stems of education and of sanitaiy supeunbendence, even 
the state cuiiency and the posb-office, sband condemned, nob 
only as inefiectivo foi their respective purposes, bnt as 
involving violations of man’s natural hbei ty Many of the 
Ijnncqiles enunciated m this book are not leooncilable with 
the latei views of the authoi, but lie would still appear 
to maintain his theoiy of government to the fullest extent 
Thu-^ in the Pfuievples Sociology, published in 1877, ha 
distinguishes between the uiilitMit type of society and the 
industrial type The formei is finmed on the pimciple of 
compidsoiy eo opeintion, while tho latter is framed on the 
pimoiplo of voluntary co-operation He vaguely luclioates 
“ a jiossible future social type, differing as much from the 
industrial as this does fiom tho militant,— a type which,, 
having a sustaining system more fully devdoped than any 
one known at pcesenty will use the products of mdustiy 
neither for maintaining a militant oiganizatioii nor ex- 
clusively for naateiial aggrandizement, but wdl devote them 
to the carrying on of higher activities ” Of the two actually 
existing types, the militant is distinguished by a strong and 
the industual by a feeble Governmental system Reversing 
the analogy suggested by individual organisms, he holds 
the lattei to be a highei and better type than the former ^ 
And ho maintains that military activity in a stale disi- 
tinguiahed by a high degree of industrial development 
prodiucee a lecurcence to tho imhtant type of institutions 
generally Thus, m Geiimny, the dealings of Bismarck 
with the ecclesiastical powers, and the measures taken foi 

* JPniiciplea of Boaology, vol i , Iiondon, 1877 In. a p(i3tsciTpt‘tt» 
part 11 Mr Spencer explains the “ origin of tins seeming niccmgnnJ3r,” 
Inflmduel oigaiasnis, high or low, hove to maiuMd. than! Uves by 
offensiTB ox defensive actcvities oi hoth, social oigpnums, except 
duruig the militant stage of their evolution, have not 
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C8nfciali7Uig fclie state coutiolof railways, ate insUncos of a 
Liore coercive i (.ijime establi&becl by wai In England, tlie 
peaceful poiiol from 1815 to 1S5U is ooutiasfccd with the 
miUtatib peuod since ISSO The lattei has been niaikrd 
by tlie usurp itioaa of militaiy officialism, by sanitaiy dic- 
tation, by cooicive i>liilautlitopy, by compulsoiy education, 
by an unhesitating faith ni state judgment, and by a geneial 
disregard of the piinoiples of fice government, even on the 
side of the paity winch in the previous peimd effected 
changes in the diiection of fieedom 

Tuidemy of teunt Legislation — Turning from political 
tlieoiy to political pt ictice, let us see how the legislation of 
the 1 ist fifty years in England has diawn the line between 
legitimate and illegitimate state action The peiiod that 
lias elapsed since the passing of tlio Rcfoiin Act of 1832 
has been cue of gient legislative activity In no fuimer 
peiiod has legislation been so eompletely undei the control 
of public opinion, or so diiectly affected by open discussion 
of the piinciples of projected measuies It will be of some 
interest, theiefore, to iiiqiiiie how the most enlightened 
political community in the world has, duiirig the period of 
itj> fullest freedom, defined the business of government 
Redu tionot UtateAUion — Religion — The cases in which 
G-oveinment inteifoienee has been abolished or greatly 
limited dming tins peiiod are mainly two — in mattois of 
opinion (especially leligious opinion), and in mattera of con 
tract The pimciple that the state ought to maintain some 
form of religion has been suiiondered by the disestablieh- 
ment of the lush Cliuich The disqualifications, political 
and civil, of dissenters, have, with a very few and not very 
important e-soeptions, beoii removed The last remnant of 
the old rule, making witnesses incompetent on leligious 
giouuda, was lemovel by the Act enabling petsons to give 
evidence without an oath A few statutes making vanona 
foima of iireligion punishable stdl leraain, but they aie 
never entoiced, and any attompt to enforce them would 
almost certainly end in then foimal lepeal State piosecu- 
tioiis for expression of opinion have almost entirely ceased, 
and piactically the only instiumeut of coutiol now left is 
the law of libel Undei the influence of the judges, that 
bw has, duiiiig the peiiod lu question, been uiufoimly 
inteipreted in a sense favourable to the freedom of discus- 
Biou One of the few leinaining restiictions on leligious 
fieedom is the principle, acted on in sever, d leeent cases, 
that a contiact may bo bioken if its object is to facilitate 
the expiession of irreligious opinions ^ 

At the same time theie appeals to be a tendency to dis- 
tinguish between merely irreligious opmions end opinions 
pionounced to be immoral Convictions have lately been 
obtained for publishing and selling books advocating 
opinions on cGitaiii moial and social questions which 
appeared to a jury to be calculated to deprave the moiale 
of the people But here again the distiiiction has been 
authoritatively drawn between such views when pie&ented 
m a scientiflc form, and adapted to a scientiflc audience, and 
Cho same views offered openly to the unscientific public 
Untenable as such distmctirms aie, they manifest a ten- 
dency on the part of the comta to confine the prosecution 
of opinion wifcliin the piuioiple of the law against indecent 
publications It may fnifchei be added that, with one not- 
able esjception, — the Public Worship EeguUtion Act, — ^ttie 
dealings of the state with the church have been confined 
within a veiy nariow compass The endowment of new 
sees, for instance, although sanctioned by the state, is left 
to the voluntary contiibutions of the public 

ConUact — ^Fieedom of contiact, in general, has been 
greatly advanced by the success of the fiee-trade agitation m 
1843, which woa not so much a protest against state regain 

^ ^ , a contiact to let a linll foi a lectme advocating atheistio 

piinciples 
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lion oa a demand foi a cheap supply of food. Since that 
time, the pi inciple that the state should leave men to make 
what baigAins they please, without attemiiting to enconinge 
any paiticular industry or to favour any speci.il class, lias 
token rank as a maxim of uuiveisal applicnliuii One 
class of contiacts — those between mastei and sen ant — long 
lemained an exeeptiou to the general lulc Bieacli of such 
contiacts by tbe seivant was tioated as a ciiminal oflence, 
and the combination of servants to obtain a use of wages 
as a conspiiacy A senes of statutes, the last of which nas 
passed a iewyeara ago, has abolished the ciiminal chaiactei 
of the bleach of the contract of seivice, except in a few 
cases The abolition of the laws against usuiy iii 1857 is 
anothci mstance, the anthoiizatioii of tiading conqmmes 
with limited liability is anotlioi The last gie.it legislative 
measuie before p.iiliament (tbe Cimiinal Code Bill of 1879) 
proposes to do away with the old offences of ni.iiiilcnaiico 
and champeity Besides the classes legaided by law as 
under disability to contiact (infants, lunatics, and m allied 
women), a few doubtful instances of piotected pcisons might 
still be named Thus expectant liens are tieated in the 
spiiit of the old laws against usuiy Seamen aie not 
allowed to make a cbaige upon their wages In ceitain 
oniploymeuts specified in tho Tiuck Act wages aie not 
allowed to be p.ud otJioiwise than in coin Tho piinciple 
of free trade is outiaged in its own name by the Ici^nl iiilo 
which vitiates contiacts made “ m lestiaiut of tiadc " 

Inuease of State Action — The enumoiation of new 
restiictive measures, and instances of inueosed Bhite luter- 
feienoe within the same peiiod, would occupy a much nioie 
foimidable list A rough classification only will bo hcie 
attem^ited We sball take fiist, inteifeicnco foi tho pio- 
teotion of definite classes of poisons 

Ediusationof Child) en — This is peihaps tho most con- 
spicuous, as it IS certainly the most boiieiiuial and tho least 
disputed, of the lecent encioaclimonte of tho statu Tho 
piogiess of opinion and legislation on tins subjocL has been 
Bingulaily lapid Beginning witli Goveiumeiit giants ni aid 
of education, etienuonsly icdisted on giounds going to the 
veiyrrotof the question of legitimate bUleintcifeiunco, tho 
system has now culnimated in a net-woik of state uuppoilcd 
and sbiite-adimnisteied schools spioocl over the w'holo cemn- 
txy That the state should oompol patents to edurato thiir 
children would only be a slight dejiaitnic, il any, fimn the 
general principle imposing duties on parents and disabilities 
on children Under the picsonl system the state not only 
compels the paient to educato, but itself punidcs, and in 
great measuie pays foi, the education A gonoinlion of dis- 
cussion has, howevei, diawn very distinctly tho line btj oud 
which this advance of state authonty must not puicccd 
Compulsoiy state education is fox childieu only, and may 
be justified by the geneial argument which justifies slate 
protection to the helpless , it is clcineiitaiy only, aud it is 
secolaF only 

Regulation of ike Lahoui of Child) en and ironicii — The 
long series of Eactoiy Acts is the best example of the stcadj 
and persistoat advance of Govorumont contiol m this diicc- 
fcion Here the hue of piotection is considerably advaiicud, 
but is again caiefully diawn under male adults, allliough 
these of necessity sliaie in the benefits of tho piotection in 
aU. employments wheie their work requires the co opoi.ilion 
of women and childien See Factory Acts 

Regulation of Bangm aua Rm2>log7nents — Of Ihoho tho 
Mmes Regulation Acts aie perhaps tho best example ITeio 
tho Government actually lays down tho lulos nniler which 
alone these employments aie suffieied to bo caiiiod (in 
Here the principle that adults aie capable of looking after 
themselves is ovenuled hy the dangerous character of the 
employment 

la aU these cases the action of the stafco is defended, on 
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tte gioTind that tlie peibons piotooted nre unable suflioioutly 
to piotect tbemaelve'3, aud the ijimciple adopted is that of 
pievention m&tead of meie pumahuient foi bieacli of duty 
Ilcnce an eiioimous aimy of mspeotoia u> leqmiod foi the 
\ oik of ooiitiol 

Aiiothei cliss of mteifeiences is justified on the giound 
ot public hi alth, and these, m lespeot of the amount of state 
sipei vision reiiinied, stand nevt to thepioteetive measuies 
alieidy euuineiated llio common law of nuisance iccog- 
nizes the piiuciple that any souice ot contagion oi disoom 
foit set up by an individual is an iiijuiy to those uho may 
be affected by it, -uhich they may call upon the state to 
suppiDss The Sanitaiy Acts inteipose the lemedy at an 
eaihei stage, and by the usual appaiatus of Crovunment 
inspeotuis and detectives The laigest measaie on this 
subject IS the Public Health Act, aud the most ea.tien.ie 
uevelopment of the punciple is the lending ot money by the 
Groverumeiit to municipalities foi the election of healthy 
dwelling liouses foi labourois Peisonal fieedom is moie 
Uiiectly affected by measuies like the Vaccination Act, foi 
whicli, however, the double ground of the helplessness of 
the subjects aud the pievention of dangei amounting to 
nuisance may bo taken The least defensible of all the 
meismes of this class aie those lelating to the adulteiation 
of various kinds of food The fiaudulenb oi negligent 
supply of food iiyuiious to health is an injury which may 
be appiopnately punished by aaiarding compensation to the 
psiaon mjuied, and lufliotiug punishment on the delinquent 
B'lt uudei the last Act (Sale of Food and Diugs xVet, 1875) 
it IS a ciiminal ofieuce to sell goods of a quality not asked 
foi, and the usual staff of analysts aud inspectois ts estab- 
lished to facilitate detection The mighty engine of Gfovei n- 
nieiit detoiminea the ei.aot peicentage of watei which the 
daiiyman may put in his milk and the publican in his giii 

IText come the cases lu which the Government eitliei 
Olds 01 itself uudei takes woika of public convenience The 
state monopoly of the post office is the most oonspionuus 
example, aud wo have recently seen it extended by the 
acquisition of the telegraphs Less duectly the state has 
acqmied conLiol of the locomotive system, by giautmg 
compulsoiy powers of vaiious soits and a pntial monopoly 
to lailway oonipamos, and by imposing ceitam legulations 
on them This depaitmeut of state activity has been 
gieatly lucieased by the opeiations of the Public Woika 
Loans Commission, which lends money to local bodies for 
such purposes as the election of baths and wash houses, 
improving riveis, haibouis, and towns, building light- 
houses and public libraiies, aud the like 

The assQitiou of state contiol ovei endowments is another 
milked feature of thepeiiod Except in this way, Govern- 
ment has not, in England at least, inteifeied with fdie higher 
soit of education to any great extent But most of the 
endowed schools and the universities have been subjected 
to mquiiy, and remodelled accoiiing to what aie uudei- 
Btood to be the demands of the age, Almost eveiy kind of 
ortiporation has been levised in the same way, the most 
notable and scaudalous exceptiou being the numeions and 
wealthy coiporations of the city of London The histoiy 
of these lefoims reveals a perfectly clear iationale of the 
relations existing between an endowed institution and the 
state All eudowmeuts are privileges created by the state 
m the way of exception to the universal i ule of law against 
peipetuities — the lule which limits the opeiation of dead 
men’s wills, aud makes each generation mostei of its oxist 
mg lesources When the purposes of an institution cease 
to be Lisoful, or its organization is seen to be defective, it 
IS the light and duty of the state to withdiaw the privilege 
altogether, oi continue it under new conditions All 
endovraients become, m virtue of this rule, the pioperty of 
the state, and how it shall deal with them becomes a 
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que'btiuu of statebmansluj), not of intcifeieiice iMth jiiivate 
mtaiests Undei the nama of “ vested lntcltst'^,” all 
existing lights i>f individuals aie stimgentlj, pie li' od 
Tliese tao eoiielatiie piinciples — the light ot the ^tite to 
levibc all endowments, and the obligatiou to icspect \estcd 
mteie&tsin any such revision — have ceased to be disputable 
lu English politics 

A similai extension of state contiol is to be seen in the 
oiganization of tlie ptofessioiis — le , peisons licensed to 
piactiso p.irticiilai aits The church, like tiio aiiiiy, is not, 
pi opeily speaking, a profession, and its regulations belong 
to the same class as those of the aimy oi the cml soivioe 
The liuB iJiofessious aie the vaiious gindes of lau'yeis 
and medical men They have an exclusive monopoly 
of the lilts which they piofess The piotection of tins 
monopoly was long the only connexion between them aud 
the Govcinmeut They weie left to the m inagemeut of 
self goveining societies 01 curpoiatioiis Within oui own 
genciatiun tUeie has been, not only a marked inciease of 
state contiol ovei the piofessions, but a maiked tendency 
to extend it to occupations hitherto uncouti oiled The 
system of medical hceiitiation is yeai by jeai becoming 
more stimgeut and moie ceatrdli.£ed A leceiit Act piovides 
for the moie efficient testing of the qualifications id solici- 
tois The bai, which hashitheito with immense i lactical 
wisdom goveiued itself by means of voluntny societies, is 
thieatenod with a pmliamcntaiy constitution, settling the 
conditions of admission, examination, discipline, and dis 
missal The flee piofesBions ate demanding the likeiecog- 
nition and supervision by the state A bill is now (1879) 
befoio paiharaenb fui oigouixitig the piofessions of school- 
masters 111 the higher class of schools , and eleineiitaiy 
schoolniasteis ate claiming to be included m its scope The 
business of buying and selling stocks and shaieo has 
narrowly escaped, if it has escaped, the lules and regula- 
tions of an act of pailiament A commission was actually 
appointed a few y ears ago to investigate the practices of 
biokeia and jobbers, and one of its lecommendations was 
that the Stock Exchange should forthwith become a coi- 
poiation The last interference of this soit was the 
appointment of a ooniniittee of the House of Commons, 
at the instance of tlie London retail tiadeis, to iiiqniie into 
the working of w I lafc aie called co operative stoi es I iiquiiy 
does not of course imply interfeience, and a committee or 
a commission, zs often a convenient way of stopping the 
months of agitators whom it might not he convenient to 
ignoie altogethei Futile as tlie lemedy may be, the fiist 
thought of e’veiy aggiieved class is to lay its wiongs befoie 
parliament 

Froteclwnof thmya p omExcemxe Consumpilvon — Anothei 
class of mteifeiences maybe described, in the most geiieial 
terms, as measuies taken fox the protection of tiungs which 
wonld otherwise peiish, or gieatly dimmish, by leason of 
excessive use Statutes of this sort have gieatly multi- 
■plied during the last fifty yeais There is hardly auy 
kind of animal, which men think woitli catching oi eating, 
without its statutoiy close time The ostensible leason 
for tins kind of legislation is that salmon, let ns say, oi 
oysters, are a veiy impoitant aitiole of food, and unless 
men are restrained from pursuing them to excess, the whole 
breed would ultimately be extinguished, oi so reduced in 
number as to be of little use. Another and less avow ed 
reason is that animals of the piotected oidei aie necessaiy 
foi the lemeation of a cei tain class of gentlemen, who, m 
the interest of tlieir own pleosuies, must be lestramed fioni 
caiiying tliem to excess Thus no gun must be lifted 
agamst giouse before the 12th of August, or against 
partiidges before the lafc^of September, so that next year 
theie may still be grouse and partridges in the land The 
gieat majority of these enaobments belong in spiut to the 
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game la^\ s, but mauy oC tbeni aio genuinely intoudecL for the 
porptfciiatton of peiishablc supplies of food Some of them, 
like the Seabiida Piotectiou Act, oi the Small Buds Pio 
teotLon Act, aio dictated by some seiitiinental feai of tho 
oxtinctioii of 'biich animals As a whole, they aie among 
the least de lonsible of the modem exteiisioua of sUto powei 
OoetciDit tw Mviul J?wpom — Tho mcasiiies hitlieito 
noticed mij m geneiil bo justified either on the giound 
of the in ability of tho poisons pioLectod to help them- 
selves, 01 on the giomid that some good to society as a 
whole, 01 to large peitious of it, I'a secured theieby An- 
othei class of nicasuica opeuly aims at the moial im- 
ptovement of tho individiials afleeted by thorn, and in tins 
class theie has been, an amazing and alaiming mciease 
The laws igxiusL gaming aio one of the best examples At 
common law a wagci was a coiitiact, enfoiceable by the 
tiibuiialh like any oth&i Not content with declining to 
enforce wageis, the state i, cut tuitliei, and tiied to put them 
down altogethoi It made lotteiies illegal It visited with 
heavy penalties the Keeping of botting-houscs, all betting 
m public places the publication of betting lists, <Ll Games 
which lead to betting aic put uudei the lestiaiut of a 
licensing sjstoin, and iii some parts of tho piovineca the 
state oideis its citizens not to play bilhaids aftei eleven 
o’clock at night To this class belongs tho soveie code 
regulating wliat is called the liqixoi tiaflio Thiongb the 
agency of licensing magistiates, the state first of all limits 
tho numboi of public-houses , then it dictates directly the 
houiJ dining which liq.uoi maybe bought and sold, and in 
Scotland and Ireland it goesf urthei , and piohibits altogethei 
tho sale of liquoi on Sunday A eonimittee of the IIouso of 
Loids ha-j touched the highest point of government contiol 
in pioposiiig to empower local authoiities to buy up all the 
public lions 3 s 111 then districts, and cairy on the business foi 
thomselvos Theie is a simultaneously iiici easing tendency 
to mteifeie with people’s amusements fans aio hoiiig jjnt 
down as immoial, muaio and dancing lequire Lcencos veiy 
chaiily gianted, the giip of the lord chamberlain ovei tho 
London theaties is tightened, and eo on The couise of 
moial legislation, in fact, thieatens to sweep away cvoiy 
baiiioi to the encioachmonts of tho state The extended 
lange of Goveinment inteifeienoe m other things has boon 
af'compaiiiecl, as we have sson, fay a xeiy distinct lecog 
mtion of limits, eithei in thoughts of the individual con- 
science, oi in the capacity of adult manhood to manage its 
own affaiis But Acta of Parhamonfc foi impioving the 
moial chaiacteis of men seem to recognize no limit at all 
And it le o, singulai fact that, wlnlo this kmd of legislation, 
undei Qiistmg social anangements, fails to affect tho well- 
todo classes, and pioases chiefly on the compaiatively pooi, 
It is becoming more and more identifieil with the popular 
paity in politics, and gatheis stiength with eveiy addition 
to the populai element in govoininent 

IVe have hitheito confined oui attention to simple as 
opposed to compound forms of gnveinment, and to the 
supiome ns opposed to the suhoidinate functions of govern 
meat The complete tieatment of the subject wouldieqnire 
us to taka some notice of the ( 1 ) association of seveialcom 
niunities, with sepaiate governments under one sovereignty, 
and ( 3 ) of the subordinate oigamzations foi canying on 
the goveinment of localities, nndei the supreme govoioment 

1 Fedeial Gove)nment — As this is the subject of a 
sepaiate article (vol ix p 61 ), we need only notice heie 
the case m which one of the associated Qoveiiiments is the 
ultiim;t 9 seat of sovaieigu power — ^tlie otheis being its 
ooloniea oi dependencies England la, of ooms^ by fai 
the mist illustrious exanqile of a country so situated, and 
her relations with the subordinate communities exhibit 
much variety of form One leading distinction may he 
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dtann — namely, between the communities w^bidt aie 
allowed to govom themselves and those which, oitlici 
being unfit tin self government, like India and I'hji, oi on 
account of the militaiy necessities of the situation, as hlalti 
and Gibmltii, aia governed by the officeis ot the English 
Govoinmeiit Tii tho subject dependcniics, as llie littci 
maybe called, the govoimueut is usually ciiucd on li> a 
govetnui and council, nominated by tho tiown, and linklin" 
office foi vaitous teims of yenis The council, os a gciKi.il 
inle, consists of the highei ofliceis of the clcpcudcncj, siuh 
as the chief justice oi the attorney geiioial The goviinoi 
and council aie stiictly the delegntrs of the homo Goscin- 
ment and hare no legil oi constitutional statng ot tlicii 
own The lecently acquiied island of Cjpius occupies an 
anomalous position in the Biitisli state sj'stem The 
English Goveiumont holds it, not as sovcicigii, but as 
lieutenant geneial of tbo sovcieign, the sultan of Tiukej 
The government of the island is vested lu a commissiunci 
who takes his oideij, not fiom the colonial, hut fioui Iho 
foicigii office As u, geneial rule the lelations between the 
inotbci coniitiy and hei dependencies uio undei tho chat go 
of a special depaitinent of state — the colonial office 

In fioe dependencies tlie altciimtivo is between some 
kmd of confedciation with tho motJioi counlij, wlieieby 
the dopendencx shall havo a lopiosenlative voice in tlio 
Bupiemo goveiumont and tho piuctical inclcpoiulcnco of tlio 
dependency in all but inteinatioimlaffaiis In tho Ficiicli 
system the deputies of Algieis and othci colonies sit lu tho 
siipieme logislatuie along with the othei lepieseulatives of 
Eiance In the English system distance alone w ould i oudci 
sucha scheme impiaclicablo, and, oven where distonco would 
be little 01 no hindinnce, theie has been no dcsiio cn eithoi 
side fur any snob coimevioii Dependencies liku tho Isle 
of Man and the Channel Islands aio as completely sopi- 
lated fiom England as New Zealand and Cauadi Tho 
fice deiiendencies have local constitutions fiamcd on tho 
model of the home Qoveinniont — two chambcis of logis 
latiue, a governor nominated by the oiowii, and a nnuistiy 
dependent on imihament Tho governor is supposed to 
stand to the ministry and pailmment as tho ciown to the 
mmistiy and paihamont at homo, but it is to bo icincni 
beied that the gov oinoi is, properly sjipaking, tho lepiescnti 
tivenofcof the English ciowii but of the Engh>^h Oovein- 
menb It is fiom the colonial societal y that tho govciuoi 
takes hiB instiuctions, and the colonial secictaiy and lii-^ 
colleagues toko then instiuctions fiom the Iloire of 
Commons And, just ns tho piactice ol tho coiislitutioii 
has made it imiiossiblo foi the moiiaich to lesist the widie, 
of paihamont, so it is established that the goveiiioi, ns 
lepresenting England, shall not veto ennctmonls of the 
colonial legislature Just ns in England the IIouso of 
Commons mvaiiably deteiminea tho fate ot a ininistij, *-0 
does the low ei 01 pojmlar houso in a colonial Ifgislaliue 
It IS needless to say that this is a veiy gieat ndvanci* on 
the old theoiy of colonial relations Beginning in spi cial 
giants 01 chaiteis gianted to individuals or coipuiatjnus, the 
Enghsh colonies in NoiLh America held then hbcitiesbj 
the gtace of the ciow n The ancccssful i cvolt of the colonics 
taught the mother coimtry the folly of suiJiiosing that 
Englishmen in Ameiica would consent to be goveincd bj 
Englishmen at home 

Although colonial institutions aio modelled as noailj as 
may ho aflci the oiiginal tj'po, they aic not enliiclj fiec lioiii 
questions of fundamental difficulty The ceiitinl question 
of government — Whoso will is to picvail? — has at the 
present time ( 1870 ) been agitating two of the greatest t»f 
the colonies, a deadlock between the council and the 
assembly in Yictoim being lefeiied to England, and the 
govemor-geueial of Canada refusing to dismiss n lieu 
tenaat-goveinoi on the advice of Ins icsponsihle ministry 
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The fcubjeotioii of colonies to the home Go\eiiimeiifc is 
still retained in two impoitant ensoa The colonies have 
no voice whatever m determining the natuie of tlicir 
relitious with othci communities , the question of jieace oi 
wai is decided foi them by the home Cloveinment Again, 
all the colonies, wliatovet may be then po\>ei& of local self 
government, seelr justice m the last lesoitfiom the so\e- 
icigii in council 

2 Loud Govji )imen,t — As the business of society at 
laige must be undeitakeu by the supreme government, so 
the local business of the subdivisions ut society must be 
nndei taken by local sub government j Local goveiiinicnt 
repeats on a small scale tho ieatuies of the supreme 
government, but its business is chiefly judicial and admitus- 
trative The most marked distinction iicis is between 
lural aul urban eomtu unities — between the county and 
the boioiigh Self-government or lapicsentativo govein- 
meiit IS the inlo in the latter, the cs^ceptron in the tormer 
In EngUud, since the Mniiieipil Coipoiations Act, tho 
affairs ot all urban commuriities, eveept the city of Loudon 
anil a few iiinmpoitant boroughs, are managed by the dueeb 
lopresentatives of the inhabitants In the counties the 
control of affiiis tests wrth the justices of the peace, who 
aie nominated by the crown es.cl'vjively fiom the class ot 
gentry 

The degree of control evarcised by tho supiema govern 
monfc ovei local govornmonta is a point of first-iata impoiL- 
ance in tire constitution of a country Among free countuee 
England and Fxanoo stand at opposite ends of the scale, — 
England being chaiactoiized by gieat local independence, 
Fiance by strict ceuti il contiol Tlrua it is said that, even 
undoi tho republic, the miniatei of edneatron can say that 
at a given hour all the cliildieii in all the schools of Franco 
aro leirniiig the same lesson The habitual dependence of 
tho French people upon the vctiou of the state lias been 
dasoribod as asuivivalfiom the times of impoiial despotism 
which may bo expected to disappear gradually nndei the 
influence of freedom A step in tius direction lias oeitainly 
boon taken in the proposal to allow comraunea to elect then 
own mail 0 , and the abuse of the profectoial aystem by a 
Teaont ministry ought to load to soino iliminniion of its 
eiiormo is powers On the other hand the increased activity 
of the state, w hich, as we have alieady seen, has accompanied 
the establishment of popiilai goveinment on a wide basis 
in England, has shown itself also ininoieased centializataon 
The new functions — educational, sauitaiy, and othei — 
impose I 01 local bodios are oontiolied by the supreme 
government tliiough oential boards In 1871 the local 
government board wis constituted to take ovei the powetri 
ot contiol over local boards hitherto exeicised by vacioiis 
high olEoers of state, the pool law board, and the privy 
council More recently the Pirsous Act of 1877 has tians- 
feriol to tliG SBCiotaiy of slate the powers hitherto exercised 
by the local prison authonties, and has made the cost of 
maintaining local prisons a burden on the public funds 

As we have alieady said, the work of local goveinnients 
geneially ombracos veiy little that can propeily be called 
legislation Tliey have a power of making bye-laws foi 
cai lying out within their distiict the purposes of a general I 
law, and over that power the courts of justice exeicise a 
vigilant control Failiament in England has hitherto looked 
with great distcnst oti subordinate legislatures, and it is a 
common saying that thojoalo isy of the House of Ciommona 
IS one ot the laosons why the metiopolis remains mtUonfc 
muiicipal government But it would now be geneially 
admitted that the legislation demanded of parliament every 
year is greatly beyond its effective powers Thieie are in- 
dications of an approach to soiuetlwng thiabinay be described 
ns home lule- — a name which inspires more distimsb than 
tlie lealtty Parliament makes no pretenaca of consisbenqy 
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in legislating sepaiatelj foi Engl iiid Ficotland, md Ii eland 
To take only notorious evamplrs, — the Irish Laud Act, the 
DisesitablisUmeut Act, and the Siurd ly Liquor AttoE rrolaiid, 
and the Foibos Mackenzie Act of Scotland me instances 
of legislatiouaccorttiiig to the supposed wishes ot the pcoj;.lo 
specmlly afiEected Iiish and Scotch business tenus iii the 
House of Commons iiiuie and moie to fall iiitu Llie hands 
of lush and Scotch ineuibeib, and the inteitcience of otheis 
IS not uiifi equcntly lesonte I as an intrusion Again, private 

bill legisdation, legulatod as it is by ascertained geneial 
principles, has come to bo in fact, as in toini, a purely 
judicial proceeding, which might well be iclogitcd, as it no 
doubt ono day will be lelegatcd, to local liLbunaL Ai otliei 
mdication of the same tendency is to be found in what is 
called pcimissive legislation, wliieli leaves to local aulhoiities 
tho leaponsibility of deciding how tai a given pi inciple shall 
be applied (e n ) 

GOWEE, JoHK (1325 ?-1408), ono ol the best ot the 
Fnglisli minor poets, was born in oi about the jeai 1325 , 
but tho date is not ovaotly known It has been conclu- 
sively shown hy Sn Hams Nicolas that ho belonged 
to the county of Kent His family was wealthy, and 
Ire fioeins to havo had vnuous countiy houses (?o far as 
wc know he did not marry till 1397, when he Vrasiin ted to 
Agnes Qronndolf He was an intimate fi lond ot Chauoei, 
but there is no evidence to piovo that they were fellow - 
students A few years after his maiiiago, Qowei became 
blind, and had to give up wilting He spent his declining 
yeais in tho piioiy of St Maiy Ovciies, or, as it is no w called, 
St Savioiu’s, in Southwark, whete Lis monument is strllto 
bo seen 

Near the close of the Oonfesno Amantte, Qowei puts the 
follow mg compliment toChaucei into tlie mouth of Vonns — 
“ And gioot w i-el Chaacci when j e meet, 

As my disoiplo md my poet , 

Foi in the ifomis of hu j outli, 

In sundry wise, as he well couth 
Of ditties and of hongos glade, 

The wliitli ho foi my s il%o made, 

Tho land ftilhllsd is or ei all &o 
In those lines lie was merely lequitmg a compliment 
that had heen paid him some yeats befoie by his 
biothei poet, who, in dedioatmg to him his Ttodtis and 
Ciessidoy addressed him as “O moial Gower,” an epithet 
v/liich, tliough not remarkably happy, has stuck to him 
Qowei died in 1408 In his will he leaves a number 
of leligious legacies to various ecclesiostical persona and 
institutions, and ,£100, along with the rents of liis manors, 
to lus wife Agnes The beautiful ohuich lu which Gowoi 
lies was lehuiLt in gieat part at Ins expense, and proves, 
among otliei things, that he must have been exempt fiom 
on® ot the usual nnhfortuncs of posts — poveily 

Orowei’s poetical works are four in number — Batadea and 
othei Poems, in Fiench, punted in 1818foi the Boa^bntglie 
Club , the Speculam MechiaiUis, a tieati&e on the dnliee of 
married life, written in Fiench verse, and divided into ten 
books , rbjB Cianiaiitis, a narrative in Latin elegiacs, of the 
insurrection of the commons m the reign of Eiehard II , 
and the Oonfesaio Amantis The second of these works is 
believed to have peiishod , of the third theie is a good 
edition by the Rev H O Cose, punted foi the Ros- 
bnrghe dub m 1850, and tbe fourth was fii&fc printed 
by Caxton in 1483 The Confeasto Amantis, or Lover’s 
CkinfesBion, is a huge mrscellaneons collection of physical, 
metaphysical, and moral leflexions, and of stones culled 
from the oommon repeitories of the Middle Ages A 
kind of nnily w given to these apparently incougrnous 
materials by tho form of the poem, which is a dialogue 
between a lover and 'his confessor, who is a piaest of Venus, 
and is called Gonius In the moial jiart of his tlreme, 
Gowea* w confessedly wise, impressive, and sometimes almost 
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svibUme But, as Ellis, in his Specimejis of the Twly 
Puct'', ohseives, " His n.aiiati've is oftea quite 
petiiljiuy , aucl when we le.id iii his w'oiks the tales with 
which we linve been familial ized in the poems oi Ovid, we 
feel a mivtiiie of snipuee aud despiii at the pciveise 
mdnstiy emplojecl in lemovmg eveiy detail on which the 
ini'll. illation had heoii accnstomed to f.iaten The aiitlioi 
of the llLfanio) phases was a poet, and at least snfliciently 
fond of orii.iiiiciit Gowci Lonsideia liiin as a meie annalist, 
sciiipiilonsly pioseives his facts, leLites them with uieat 
perspiciutv, and is fully satisfied when he has e"vtracted 
tioni thorn as iiuich moi-ility as they can icasonably be ev 
pected to tui uisli ” As Pi ofessor Lowell has well lemarkeil, 
Oow ei “ Ins positively raised tediousness to the piecision 
of a science ” Though bis desciiptioiis aio often e’stiemely 
agieeible, and his diction easy and smooth, liis piolixity, 
and the pios.iic feebleness of the conceptions, will pievent 
the Laver's C'oHjt<ii,ion fiom evoi iivallmg the wntings of 
CIiaiictL, 01 even appioximatiug them in populaiily 

Ric Todds Ilhnhfttions of t?ia Lncs nnd irutmif of Ooiur 
aii'l (Jhouu.1 , Ellin’s Spn.im< ns of tJte Hat hj UtuiJnh PoUt , Ci-wk a 
Ihit Lit , Bivj Ptmliy , <:icn\\\ia.>> Ltjt. of ChauLCi , 

MuiltiS Emiliih JT'iitoi,, kSu n.iiiis Nitoliss Life of Clianui , 
Mis Missons Thiu. Uoniinies of EarihiJi, roetirj , Jhfionvcltve 
LiViiU' foi 182^, whcie Sii Hiiivs Nvolis t!uovi& ficsh U^lit 
on the snbiect , Ohio uilions on Iht Language of Ohaucei’s Cantu 
hmy Taloi, awl (foieit’a Oongesaio AnuiiUn,, by ff J Child, 
Miiito’s ahaiaUniitKi of Eiighsh Poeti, and, above all, Di Uun- 
bn-ld Piiilis SI hoi ally edition ot the Cott/^ssia Amantu (London, 
la'iTh winch inntnaa a notice of Goiioi, ind an account of the 
MS's and editions of the poem 


GOY ■!, a tow n of the Aigeiituio Republic, m the pi evince 
of Ooiuentea, neai the junction of a small stieam with the 
PaianAi, about 100 miles S of Coineutes The stieets aie 
about 60 leet wide, and the houses, built of brick, me olten 
two stoiiea high One side of the handsome plaza la- occu- 
pied by a lug** ehuioh elected by local subaoiiption, and in 
the cent! 9 theie i% a pyramid 60 fact high Hides, wool, 
cheese, nnl oiingej aie the piinoipil articles of tiode, the 
cheese especially hndiiig a good maikot at Buenos Ayics 
nnd eLewheie The town was founded in 1807 by the 
nation il Goveiniiient, and is said to have deuved its name 
fiom Goya oi Giogoiia, the wifo of the Poitnguose cattle- 
faimei who was foimeily settled on the spot The popu- 
lation, which includes a laige foieign element, — -Italians, 
Basques, and Picnch, — amounted to 10,907 in 1869 See 
Mulhall's UanAhool, oj the liivet Plate 

GOYANNA, a city of Biazil, iii the piovmoo of Peinnm 
buco, ou a iivei of its own name, about 10 miles fiom the 
sea It IS a well-built place, and cariies on a trade m cotton, 
Biigai, lum, hides, timbei, dye-stuflfs, oils, and other pio- 
ducts of the feitile region, m which it lies Most of its 
exports aiQ sent fco Recife foi shipment, its own poit being 
only deeii enough foi the larger class of coasting vessels 
The population is about 12,000 

GOYA Y LUCIENTES, Ebancisco (1746-1829), 
Spanish paiutei, was boin in 1746 at Puendetodos, a small 
Aiagouese village neai Saiagossa At an early age he com- 
menced hisaiUstic careei under the direction of JosS Luran 


Maitinez, who had studied painting at Naplee under 
Ma&tioleo It is cleai that the accuracy lu drawing Luvan 
is said to have aoquiied by diligent study of the best Italian 
masteis did not much infiueiice his enatic pupil Gk>ya, 
a true son of his province, was bold, capiicious, head- 
stioiig, and obstinate He took a piominent pait on more 
than one occasion m tlioso rival religions processions at 
Saiagotea which often ended in unseemly fi ays, aud liis 
fi lends weie led in oonsoquence to despatch him in his 
nineteenth yeai to Madrid, where, prior to his departure 
for Rome, his mode of life appeals to have been anything 
but that of a quiet orderly citizen Being a good musician, 
and gifted with a voice, he sallied foith nightly, sprenading 


the caged beauties of the capital, with whom he see— tj 
have been a veiy genei.il favoiuite 

Lrickuig the neces&aiy lojal pationage, and piobably 
scandalizing by his mode of life the sedate couit oflicials 
ho did. not leceive — peihaps did not seek — the usuil 
honoiiUium accoided to those students who visited Rome 
foi the puipose of study Finding it conveiueiit to letup 
foi a time fiom Madiid, he decided, to visit Itoino at his 
own cost, and being without le^onices he joined a “ quad 
nlla” ot bull fighteis, passing fiom tow-n to town until 
he lenched the shores of the Meditcuaneau We next 
heat of him leadiing Rome, bioLen iii health and financi- 
ally h.ankiapt In 1772 he was awaidei the second piizo 
m a competition initiated by the academy of raiina, staling 
himseli “ pupil to Dayeii, paintei to the king ol ypaiii ” 
Compelled to quit Rome somewdmt suddenly, he aplieais 
again in Jladiid in 1776, the linsbaud of Bajou’s daughloi, 
and father of a son About this tunc he appoaia to bale 
visited Ins paients at Fuoudotodos, no doubt noting iuulIi 
which latei on he utilized in his gcnio woike Ou iptiiiii 
ing to Madiid be commenced painting canvasses fui tin. 
tapestiy factoiy of Santa Barbara, m which the king took 
much mteiost Between 1776 and 1780 he nppcais to 
have supplied thiity examples, recciMug about £1200 foi 
them Soon aftei the revolution of 1SG8, an ollicu] was 
appointed to take an inveiitoiy of all woiks oi .ub belong- 
ing to the nation, and in one ot the ccllais of the M.idiid 
palace weie diecoveied foity tliioe of those woiks of Uoja 
on rolls forgotten and neglected (see Los Tcqnus dt tjoya , 
2m C>u~ado ViUaamtl, Madrid, 1S70) 

His oiigiunlity and talent woio soon rocoguizodby Mongs, 
the king’s paintei, and royal favour u-xturally iollowed 
His caieei now becomes intimately connected wntli the cimit 
life of hie time He was commissumod by the king to 
■ design a senes of fiesoos foi the chinch of Bt Aiitlioiij 
of Floiida, Madrid, and ho also pioducod woiks foi ,S,n i 
gossa, Valencia, and Toledo Ecclesiastical ait was not Ins 
foi be, and although he cannot be said to have failed in <iuj 
of lus wotk, Ins fame was not enhanced by his loligious 
Buh|ects 

In jioitiaituie, without doubt, Goy.i oxccllod his poi 
traits are evidently life-like aud unexaggouitoil, and hr 
disdained flatteiy He woikod rapidly, and dniiug hi*, 
long stay at Madrid painted, amongst many othem, tin 
portraits of foui sovcieigns of *Spam — Ghiilcs III and 
IV.Feidinand VII, and ‘ Kmg Joseph” Iho duke of 
Wellington also sat to him , but ou lus niakiiig soiue 
remark which laised the ai list’s cliolei, Ooja sci/cd ,i 
plaster cast and hurled it at tho hoad of tho duke Thmc 
aie extent two pencil sketches of ’Wellington, one in tin* 
British Museum, the other in a piivnte colleoLioii One ot 
lus best poitiaits is that of tho lovely Andalubian duthcvs 
of Alva He now became the spoiled child of foituno, 
and acquired, at any rate oxteinally, much of tho jtoli'ih 
of court manneis Ha still worked industiioublj upon 
his own lilies, and, while theie is a stiffness almost 
ungainly in the pose of some of lus poitiaits, the stein 
individuality is always preserved 

Including the designs for tapostij', Goya’s gemo wmks 
aie numerous and varied, both lu style and feeling, fiouv 
lus Watteau like A1 Fiasco Bieakfast, Roniou.t do ^aIl 
Isidro, to the Cuiate feeding the Devil’s Lamp, tho iftfi sou 
del Oallo, and the painfully realistic massacie of tho Dos di* 
Mayo (1808) Goya’s versatility is proveibial, in lus 
hands the pencil, biusli, and giaver aie equally poweiful 
Some of his crayon sketches of scones iii the hull img 
are full of force and character, slight but full of meaning 
He was m his thirty second year when ho commenced lus 
etchings from Velasquez, whose iiifluenco may, however, 
be traced in hie work at on earlier data. A careful e -- 
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amiiiation of some of the drawings made for thei»e etchings 
lulitates a steadiness of purpose not usually disco\ciBcl 
in Goya’a ciaft as diaughtsman He is much more widely 
known by his etchings than his oils, the lattei neceasaiily 
must be sought m public and piivato collections piincipally 
111 Spam, while the fuiniei aie known and ptized in eveiy 
capital of Euiope The etched collections by which Goya 
IS best known include Los Capiichos, which have s satuical 
meaning known only to the few , they are bold, weird, and 
full of foice Los Pioveibios aie also supposed to have 
some hidden intention Los Desastres do la Gueiia may 
fully eiaini to depict Spam during the Fiench invasion 
In the bull fight senes, Goya is evidently at home, he was 
a skilled mastei of the baibaious ait, and no doubt every 
oketch IS true to natuie, and fiom life 

Goya letued fiora Madiid, desiiing piobahly dniing liis 
lattoi years to escape the trying climate ol that capital Ho 
died at Bjideaui in his eighty-third yeoi, and a monument 
his been elected theia over liis reniaiiis "Wbethei Lis 
infiuence pioduced the art of Poituny and the modern 
Spanish school may be mattei fur discussion, but, ftom 
the deaths of Velasquer and Muiillo to the advent of 
Foituny, Goya’s name is the only important one found in 
the histoiy of Spanish ait Paul Letort and Yriaite may 
be consulted for fuller details of liis lile and woiks 

QOYAZ, or, as it was fouiierly called, Villa Boa de 
Qoyaz, the chief town of the piovince of Qoyaz m Bia/il, 
in the valley of theauiiferous Velmelhu, a right-hand Inbu 
taiy of the Arnguain It lies about 650 miles N"W of liio 
do Janeiro, and 700 milos S W of Sail Salvador As a 
bLsho2^'5 sec, the seat of tlie provincial assembly, and the 
residonca of a civil piosideiit and a militaiy goveinor, it is 
a xdaoo of con&ideiable importance, and with its bioad 
Btioets, wide siiuaies, and well budt houses it lanka as one 
of the most attractive towns of Brazil The public build 
mgs comprise the legislative chambeis, a couit-house, a 
hospital, a prison, an institution foi the assaying of gold, 
and a municipal slaughter-house Qoyaz was founded in 
1730 undai the name of Santa Anna, and it leoaived its 
piesent designation about three years latei when it was 
raised to the rank of a city The population is about 8000 
GOYEN, Jan Josephs/oon van (1696-16501, was 
bom at Leyden on the 13th of Januaiy 1596, lonined 
painting undei several mosteis at Leyden and Haailem, 
inairied m 1618, and settled at tlio Hague about 1631 
Quo of the few Dutch pamtors who tailed to captivate 
English taste, his mfinence was gieat on Dutch ait, and 
he wis one of the fiist to emancixjata lumself fiom the 
traditions of minute imitation embodied in tne works of 
Btenghel and Saveiy Though he piesorved the dun 
scale of tone peouliai to those painteis, he studied atmo- 
sphoiic effects m black and while with considctable skill 
He foimed Solomon Iluy&dael and Pieter Pottei, foiced 
attention from Rembiandt, and bequeathed some of Ins 
piecepts to Pietoi de Molyn, Coelonbier, Safcleven, Van 
del ICabel, and even Bergheni His life at the Hogue for 
twenty-five yeais was very prospeious, and he lose in 1610 
to be president of his guild A fiiend of Van Dyck and 
Bditholomew van der Heist, he sat to both these artists for 
his Iikenesi His daughter Margaret mariied Jan Steen, 
and he had steady pations m the stadtholder Frederick 
Heuiy, and the chiefs of the municipality of the Hague 
He died at the Hague in 1656, possessed of land and 
houses to the amount of 15,000 floiins 

Between 1610 and 1616 Van Qoyeu wandered from one 
school to the other He was first apprenticed to Isaak 
Swanenbnigh, ho then passed through the workshops of 
De Man, K.lok, and De Hooin In 1616 he took a decisive 
step and joined Esaias van doi Velde at Harlem , amongst 
his earliei pictures, some of 1621 (Beilin Museum) and 
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1623 (Biunswick Gilleiy) shun the influence of Esaias veiy 
perceptibly The liiidscape is minute Details of brancli 
ing and foliage aic given, and the figuics aie imxjoifaiit in 
I elation to tlie distances After 1625 these pecnliaiitics 
gradually disniipcai Atmosphei lc efiect iii 1 iiidscaiics of 
cool tints vaij mg fioni gipy green to jjeail oi blown and 
yellow dun la the xjiiiicipal olgect which Van Gojen holds 
in view, and he succeeds adniuably ui light skies with duft 
mg misty cloud, and downs with cottages and scanty slauh 
beiy Ol stunted trees Neghctiiig all detail of foliage ho 
now works m a thin diluted medium, laying on luhbiiigs 
as of sepia or Indian ink, and finishing w iLhout loss ot 
tranepaienee or lucidity Thiowiiig liis foieground into 
datkness, he costs alternate light ami shade ux>on the moie 
distant planes, aud realizes most jileasiiig views of laige 
expanse In builclitigs and water, with sliippiug near the 
banks, he sometimes lias the strength if not the colour of 
Albeit Cuyp The defect of Lie woik is chiefly want of 
solidity But even this had its chaim fm Van Goyen’o con 
tempoiaiies, and some time elapsed before Cuyii, who inii 
fated him, lestncfedhis method of tiaiisxmient tintmg to tlic 
foliage of foieground tiees 

Van Goyen’s piotuies aie oompaiatively lare in English 
collectiuna TJurepiesented in the national gallciies, lie is 
seen to advantage ahioad, and cliieily at the Lomie, and in 
Beilin, Qotln, Vienna, Munich, and Augsbuig Twoiity- 
eight of his woiks wcie exhibited togethei at Vienna in 
lb73 His panels fell in value during the 17th century, 
when they fetched puces os low as 10 and seldom os high 
as 100 floiins Now tliey aie w'oith ten times moie tlian 
in 1700 Though he visited Fiance once oi twice, Van 
Qoyeu chiefly confined lumself to the scenery of Holland 
and the Ehins Nine times from 1633 to 1655 he iininted 
views of Doidiecht Niineguen was one of his favoutile 
icsoits But he was also fond of Haarlem and Amsteidam, 
and he did not neglect Aiuheina or Utieclit One of his 
largest pieces is a view of the Hague, executed in 1G51 ior 
tlie municipality, and now in the town collection of that city 
Moat of his imnels represent reaches of the Rhine, the Waal, 
and the Maese But ha sometimes sketched the downs of 
Scheveningea, or the sea at the mouth of the Rhine and 
Scheldt, and he liked to dejiicb the calm mshoie, and larely 
ventured upon seas stuieil by moie than a ciiihng breese 
or the swell of a coming squall He often painted wintui 
scenes, with ice and skateis and sledges, m tlia style faimli ir 
to Isaac van Ostade Theia arc nuinei ous vaiiebies of tlieuo 
subjects in the mostei’s works from 1621 to 1653 One 
historical pictuie has been assigned to Van Goyeu — tlie 
emhaikation of Charles II ui the Bute collection But 
this canvas was executed after Van Goyen’s death Wlien 
ho tiled this form of ait he pioperly mit-tiusted lus own 
powers But he produced little lu paitueielup with Ins 
contempoianes, and we can only except the Watering-place 
in the golleiy of Vienna, where the landscajia is eiihteued 
with hotses and cattle by Philip Wouvermans Even Jan 
Steen, who was his son-in-law, only painted figures foi one 
of his pictures, and it is piobahle that this piece was com- 
pleted aftei Van Goyen’s death More than 260 of Van 
Goyon’s pictures ai e known and accessible Of tins numbe i 
little more th.in 70 aie undated None exist without the 
full norae oi monogram, and yet there is no painter whose 
hand it is easier to trace without the help of these adjuncts. 
An etcher, but a poor one, Van Goyen hos only bequeathed 
to ns two very rare plates 

Q02LAN, Leon, a Fiench novelist and pliy writer, wai 
bom at Maiseilles in 1803, and died in 1866 V hen lie 
was still a boy, his father, vtlio had made a Urge foi tunc 
as a ship-brokei, met with adverse circumstances, and L6ou, 
before completing his education, had to go to sea lu order to 
earn a living He went several tiading voyages to Algierj 
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anti to Senegal, witlioub, it would seem, much jiiofat Tn 
the meantime lus liteuiy tastes giadually developed, and 
he abandoned met cantilc piirsuiti, for the modest employ 
incut of a teaohoi in Mnseillcs He, liowevei did not 
romam long tUeie, and in l8iS we find him in Pans da 
tmiiuned to uin the usks of liteiaiy life His townaman, 
Jos-ph Meiy, who ivas then ni iking htmsolt finmns by liia 
political satiios, smoothed his waj, and intiodncpd Inm to 
,Q\eial ueflspipci But QuHan did not saciifno liteia- 
tnia to polities Tiiough he contnbuted many essays 
to the leviews, it i-. as a fertile and mgeuious autlioi of 
novels and pLiya tint ha is heat known His fust novel 
was £f>s Mt^moiiL), d'un Apothunue (1838), and tins was 
fallowed by aambcilens otheis, among which may be men- 
tioned Le ATottme de Cltantilly, A? latide Ft otisai-t (one of the 
most cuiiousaiid celehiated ot lus piodnctions), Lis Fuitsdu 
Pui’-Liiihane, Le Tiijjis Vert, Geo'rjes HI, La Folte clu 
luff IS, La finitUe Limbeit, Leb Fmotions de Polydote 
Aim (tsqitDi, (fco Ills piinoipal woiks loi the tlieatieaie — 
Z i (}oHtte dt Luit, La Ptme et le heau temps, LeLtoti empadle, 
PiedihFe}, Loune de Faiiteml, Le GiUeetu des Iteines, 
Lea Paineib di la tloisilebae, L& Piamant et le Veite, and 
adaptations of seveial of lus own novels to the stage 
Gizlui aUo wiota a lomantie and pictuiesqna descuption 
of the old m inois and mansioas of lus cuuntiy, entitled Lea 
CMteuHi do Ftanee, 4 veda (1841), and a biograpliioal 
0B3iy on the gioat novelist Bilzio (IbGl) He was made a 
maiubai of the legion of lionoiir in 1846, and tn lb59 an 
offiooi of tliat oidei Louts Huatt Iioi. published a sketch 
of his life 

Of the many novels which uniuteiiuptedly diopped, ns 
it woie, fiom Gozlan’s pan during a period of thiity oiglit 
yams, veiy few have the qualities which commend a woilc 
•of faction tj posteuty , but neatly all ate pleasant to read, 
and some will no doabt siuviveos au inteicsting and lively 
pictme of Fienoh manneis diiiuig the fiist half of this 
^century Ho holds au Ii mouiablo place in the second 
rank of Piench novelists 

GOZO Soe Maltv. 

QOZdT, Oaruo, CouNi (1732-180G), an Italian diama- 
tiafc, was cleseeiided from an old Yenetinn family, and was 
born in March 1732 Compelled by the embarias&od con 
dition of bis fathei’s aftaas to piociue the means of self 
suppoit, hr, at the age of sutcon, joioed the army in 
Dalinati i , but thi ee yoai s aftci wai ds ha i ctniiied to Venice, 
wheiehe soon made a lepiifcition foi himself as the wittiest 
member of the Gianellesohi society, to which tho publicatiun 
ot sevcial satiiical pieces had gained him admission This 
society, nominally devoted to couviviahty and wit, had also 
souous litei ary aims, and was especially zealous topieservc 
the Tuscan litaiature puie and untainted by foreign m 
fluaucss The displacoment of the old Italian comedy by 
the diamas of Ctiiaii end Goldoni founded on Fiencli 
models tlueatened defeat to all their effoite, and in 1767 
Goazi came to tho lescuo by pabhsliing a satiiical poem, 
Paitiinn degh tnjltiasi pe) Vanno buestde, and in 17C1 by 
lus 00 neJj-, Fiaba delPanwt e delle tie melai ancie, a paiody 
of the maunoi of the two obnoxious poet"!, founded on a 
fauy tale Poi its lepiesentatinn lie obtained the setvicos 
of the Sicchi company of pliypis, who, on account of the 
popiilaufcy of tho comedies of CSuau and Goldom— wlucli 
afifoided no scope for the display ot then peculiar talents — 
had been left without employment , and as then satmcol 
poweis weio thus shaipeiied by petsonal enmity, the play 
met with es-tiaoidinary success Stinclc by the effect pto- 
duopj on the audience by the introdnction of the super- 
natuial oi niybliical element, which he had lueiely used as 
a convenient medium foi lus satuical pui poses, Gozzi now 
pioduced a senes of dramatic pieces based on fouy tales, 
whirh for a peno I obtained gieat populaiity, but after tli© 
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breaking up of the Sacehi company woie completely di*- 
regaided They have, howevei, obtuurd high piaiso fiom 
Goethe, iSchlegel, Madame de fltacl, nud Sisiuondi , and 
one of them, IL Tin aadote, was ti uislatcd bj F.chillci In 
his latei yoaia Goz-fi sethunself to the production ol ti agt dio'. 
lu which the comic element was laigcly intioducod , but as 
this innovation pioved unacceptable to tho ciitics, he had 
lecouisc tu the Spanish diama, lioin which he obtained 
models fri vaiions pieces which, how'ovei, met nilli only 
equivocal success He died 4tli Apiil 1800 

ilia collcctpd coiks wcie pulilishul uiulii Ills own supuiiiti ml 
enco, at Vciiico, in 1~92, in 10 voliimcb , and Ins tli uii iti< wnks, 
tiinsUtid into Ociiiiin by VciUiis, wtu indilislicil it Hi in lu 
1795 Soe Qozzi’s woik, J/iiiioiti. nuUih drlht tilaili L’mln (!„ ..j, 
3 vola , Venice, 1797, tianslntcd into Firiich lij Pud de AIiis*,Lt, 
Pius, 1848, V Hoi 11, Uihci (Jo~ is diamiitistlu Pui‘>i , A i iiii r, 
1303, Gheiaidim, Vita ih Otiyi Go :i, 1821, “ L'hnUs (.i>/,'i, ’ by 
Paul do Musset, in tlia Jfri i« dts I>eu% Jfuiic&s loi 15tlt No\i iuIki 
1814, and Migiiui, Grata (Jozzi l lujiabi stoigi stout i, hio'iiniui, 
e crUtoi, Cioiuoin, 1876 

GOZZI, Ga&pvbo, CoiTiTT (1713-178C), oldest biotlici 
of Carlo Gozzi, was boin 4th Deceinhoi 1713 Tn 173D 
he maiLiod the poetess Luise Beigalli, aud she undcitook 
the management of the thoatie of San Angelo, Voiiice, lie 
supplying tho pcrfoimcis with cluiinas diicfly li, uislatcd 
fiom the Fionch Tho speculition jiruvcd unf irtnnatc, 
hnt meantime he had attained a high i opntntiun foi his t on 
tributvons to the (ra^-etta Veiirta, and ho siou cune to bo 
known as one of the ablest ciitics nud puiost and most 
elegant stylists m Italy For a coiisidoiablo pciiud ho 
was censor ot the piesa m Vemoo, and in 1771 lit* ww 
appointed to reorganize the luuveisity Bystoin at r.idin 
He died at Padua, 36tli Docemboi 178G 

Ills pimcipal uiitings ate Osseivaloie Vintta Pfiioilitfi, on tint 
model of die tnghsh SpcUcHoi, and distinquished liy its high mm il 
tone and its light and pleasant <utm' , Lilloii. Jumuflitni, a i nib c- 
tion of slioit 1 icy pieces in niosc and vlisc, on siibn i ts of gi in i il 
inteicst, At»y«o;», iioenis mbliiikvLiso lUii lliciimiiim i>l Ilmui , 
Jl tnondo moittfc,, a iwisonihcation. othiuiiiii 2>issii)iis uilli iiiunyeii 
dtaloguea lu till sljic of Luuau, and Gnirli lO linili iniinlii /»ntt 
sopia la modona tuistnn rU Punte, a dtreiuo ot tin crii d jioi t 
ogamst the .itlacks ot Bittmclli He aho ti lusUtcd v lumis umks 
fiom the bunclL and kiiglisb, iiuluding Miiinontil’s I nits ind 
\ VoifGa Eisay on Criin am Ills colli ctul w orks w i n imbli^lnd it 
Vdiicc, 1794-08, ial3 yolumos, audsmeuil eiUtious luvi* ippi nul 
since 

GOZZOLI, Bznozzo, an eminent paintpi, was bom in 
Floience in 1431, oi perhaps 1420, and in tho t*ail> pait 
of lus careei aasistod Fia Angelico, wlioiii he followed to 
Itonie, and vvoik®! with at Oivioto Vliilc in liniiio, ho 
oaecutod, in the Cainiolla at Aiacch, a licsio of St Aiitlionj 
and Two Angels In 1419 ho left Angclito, and went (n 
Montefalco, near Poligno in Umbiia lu S Foituuatn, 
neai Montefalco, he painted n iladonna and f’lnld with 
Saints and Angels, and Lhieo other w oiks One of Lhi so, tho 
altai -piece reproaenting St Thomas ipoeiving the Ciiidlo of 
the Vugin, is now in the Lateiau Mnsouin, nnil shows tho 
affinity ot Gozzoh’s eaily stylo to Angvlico’. Ho np\t 
paint^ 111 tho monastery of fit Fiancis, iloutefalto, liUinsj 
the choir with a triple com so of subjects fiom the hfo ol thy 
Boiiit, with vauons acoessoiics, including heads of Haute, 
Fetraicb, and Giotto Tins woik was completed in H53, 
and IS still maiked by the style of Aiigohro, ciossed here 
and tlieie witii a more distinctly Giottcsquo inlliionco lu 
the same chuich, in the chapel of StJeiome, n a fresco by 
Gozzoli of the Vugiii and Saints, the Ciiicifaxinn, and othci 
subjects He remained at Montefalco piobnbly till 1 WO, 
employing Mosastris as assistant Thence he wont to 
Peingia, and painted in a chiuch a Virgin and Saints, now 
in the local academy, and soon af^omaids to lus native 
Plorence, the hcadquaiteis of art By the end of 1 100 ho 
had neatly finished his important labour in tho chapel of 
the Falozzo Biocardi, the Journey of the Magi to Betlilchein, 
and, m the tiibune of this ohapcl, a cumposition of Angels 
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in a Paiadise IIu. piotuie in. the London National QaUeiy, 
a Virgin and Child with Saints, 1461, belongs aho to the 
period of liis Floientine so 30 um Another small picture lu 
tlie same gallery, tho JJapa oE Helen, is of dubious authen- 
ticity In 1464 Gozzoli left Florence for S Gemignano, 
■where lie executed some extensive works, m the church 
of St Augustine, a composition of St Sebastian piotecting 
tho City fiomtbe Plague of this same year, 14G4, ovei the 
entire chou of the chuich, a triple couise of scenes from the 
legends of St Augustino, fiom the time of his enteimg the 
school of Tegaste on to hia burial, seieuteen chief sulyeebs, 
with some noeessoiies , in the Pieve di S Gemignano, the 
Maityrdom of Sebastian, and other subjects, and tome 
fnitlior woiks in the city and its vicinity Heio Ins stylo 
combined something of Lippo Lippi with its oiigmal 
elements, and he received oo opeiation tiom Gmsto d’Andiea 
He stayed in this city till 1407, and then began, in tho 
Oampo Santo of Pisa, from 1469, the vast senes of muial 
paintings with which his name is specially identified 
Tlioso aio twenty-font subjects fiom the Old Testament, 
fiom the Invention of lYiiie by Noah to the Visit of the 
Queen of Sheba to Solomon He contracted to pamt three 
subjects pel yeai, foi about ten ducats each — a sum which 
maybe legaidod as eiiuivalenl to ^100 at the present day It 
appeals, howevei, that this con ti act was not sUictly adheied 
to, for the actual lateof painting was only thice pictuics in 
two yoais Peihapa the great multitude of figui es and acccs 
sones was accepted as a set off against the slowei late of 
pioduotion By January 1470 he had executed the fiesco 
of Noah and his Familj, — followed by tho Curse of nom, 
tho Huildmg of the Tower of Babel (which contains poi- 
tiaits of Coaino de’ Medioi,tli6 young Loi 6 nzo,Poli 2 iano,and 
oLhois), tho Dosti notion of Sodom, the Victoiy of Abraham, 
tho Marriages of Eebecca and of Eaohel, the Life of Moses, 
&c In the Oappella Ammanuati, facing a gate of the 
Campo Santo, ho painted also an Adointion of the Magi, 
whoiein appears a portrait of himself All this enoinvous 
mass of work, in which Gozzoli was probably assisted 
by Zanobi Macchiavelli, was pei formed, in addition to 
sovoul othei pictniea during his stay in Pisa (wo need 
only specify the Glory of St Thomas Aquinos, now m the 
Louvie), in sixteen, yoors, lasting up to i486 This is 
the latest date which can with certainty be assigned to 
any woik fiom Ins hand, although he is known to have 
beon olire up to 1490, if not afterwards In 1478 the 
Pisan authorities had given him, as a token of their regard, 
a tomb in the Oampo Santo He had likewise a house of 
his own in Fisa, and houses and land in Florence In 
rectitude of life he is said to have been worthy of his first 
mastei, Fia Angelico 

The art of Gozzoli does not rn al that of liis greatest con- 
tomporaues oitlier in elevation oi in strength, but is pre- 
eminontly attractive by its sense of what is rich, winmng, 
lively, and abnndiint, in the aspects of men and thmgs 
His landscapes, thronged with birds and quodrapedb, ' 
espeaally dogs, me more varied, circumstantial, and nllur- 
ing than Ihoso of any predecessoi , his compositions are 
ciowded witli figures, moio chaiactenstically tiuo when 
happily and giaccfully occupied than when the demands of 
the subject requiie tragic or dramatic intensfty, or tnimoil 
of action , his colour is bright, vivacious, and festive 
GozaoU's genius was, on the whole, more versatile and 
assimilative than vigorously original , his drawing not free 
from considerable imperfections, especially in the exbronu- 
ties and articulations, and in the peispectrve of his 
goigsoiisly-sohemad buildings In fresco-painting he nsad 
the methods of tempera, and the decay of liis works has 
been severe in proportdon Of liis untiring industry the 
recital of his labours, and the number of works produced, 
are the most fotcible attestation- 
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GRAAL See Gsiil 
GRABE, Johann ErjiST (1666—1711), a learned di vino 
of the Anglican CQiuich, was bom July 10, IGGG, at Konigs 
beig, wbeie liis father, the author of some tieatibcs now 
forgotten, w'as piofcssoi of theology and bi‘toiy In the 
course of hifl theological studies Giabe succeeded in pei- 
suading himsolf of the sohismatieal cliaiactei of the Refoi- 
mation of the 16th centuiy, and accordingly piescnted to 
the consistoiy at Samland a memoiial in ■winch be compared 
the position of the evangelical Protestant chuiches with 
that of the Simonians, Novatians, and othei ancient scliia- 
matica Hardly, liowevei, had be rcsohed to join the 
Chtuch of home, when his pcaco was again disturbed by 
Spenei and otheis, who had pointed out some flaws m lug 
wiitten argument, and called his attention to the English 
Chuich as appoieutly possegsing that apostohe succession, 
and manifesting that fidelity to ancient institutions, ■winch 
he desiied In 1097, accordingly, he removed to London, 
and leceiied piiost’s orders, attaching hiiuself to the non 
juring paitj' TJie learned Jabonis to which the lemaindei 
of lug life was devoted weie rewarded with an Oxford de- 
giee and a royal pension He died on the 3d of Novcmbci 
1711, and lu 1726 a monument was erected to him b> 
Loid Oxford in Westminster Abbey 

Some accoiinl of GiabeS life is Riven h> Pi Iliikcs in a discouiio 
picfixulto thcpamphlt-t gKiMist Winston’s Collntioii of TiAUmunics 
lu/ainti the Ti tie Deity of the kon. and of the Holy (nhoi/t His 'woilcs, 
which show him to hnvo betn haincil and laboiions hut somowh it 
defaoicnt m ciitieal acumen, include a Spictlccfium SS ralinmei 
Uiuetwoi um (1098-69), srluih wne drsignid to covei tlio liist thice 
cuiiniics ol tho Chiistuin chnich, hut iiesei was continued beyond 
the close ot the geconil , editions of jijiolosia J^tma(l700), 

of Itonvns, Advtisua omiita Su-tesei (1702), and of tho Rrptuagint 
{Vet Test jiata LXX iTiietpietci, d gols fol , 1707-1720), olio 
some polomioil pieces now ot little imroitonop 

GRABOW, a town of Pomerania, Piussia, governuicnt 
district of Stettin and circle of Eandow, is situated on the 
Oder below Stottin, and closely adjoiiiing its suburbs 
Shipbuilding and the manufactuio of macbtneiy aio tho 
principal indusliiea, and there is also a considerable ship 
pmg tiado Ginbow did not acquire the rank of a town 
till 1865 The population in 1876 was 10,238 

GRAOCHOH 13 tho name of a family of the Gens 
Sempionia To this family there attaches a remarkably 
sweet and lovable natuie, which, combined witli ■(Jioir high 
cbaiactei and ability, makes their liutory the most chaiming 
page HI the Roman annals Tibeiius Semproiiine Giacchns 
was appointed magister equituni after the battle of Cannsc, 
and held the cons^ulehip in 215 and 213 b a During tho 
great weakness that followed the defeat at Cannie the re- 
solute and judicious generalship by which he ably seconded 
Fabius did much to maintain a coniageona attitude at Boine 
Ha raised some legions of elaves , and his generous conduct 
kept Giem togethei andmado them important in the war 
After sevoial successes he was betrayed by a Lncanian into 
the hands of Mogo, and having fallen in tho battle that 
ensued, he was honoured with a magnificent bniial by 
'^nmbaL Another Tiberius, bom about 210, mariied 
Comeho, the daughter of Soipio Afnonmis, who is famous 
as the Inghest type of Roman matron As piA-tor and pro- 
praetor, Qiaochus goveined Hither Spam from 181 to 178 
He conquered the Oeltiben, and by his magnanimouB and 
kindly treatment of the Spanioids made a lasting impiession 
ontiiem He was consul in 177 and 163 In 169, as censor, 
hisieviow of tire senate and equites was very strict, but 
thou^ hiB ooTleague became unpopular, Giacchns remained 
as ■mudi esteemed as evei He enjoyed a high reputation 
for hiB powei of calmiing do^wu internal seditions and con- 
cdiating foreign enemies of the state One of his daughters 
became the wife of Scipio Afneanus the younger , while his 
two sons, Tabetiufland Gains, famous besides for having de- 
terniineil the history of Rome at a critical point, ate as re- 
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mirkablo for tlie charm of their personal character and foe 
the careful education given them by their widowed mother. 
Tiberius served os quaestor in Spain in 137; and the respect 
still entertained by the Spaniards for liLs father’s name 
enabled him. to save the Romau army from, utter ruin after 
its defeat by the Wumautines, See Roman History. 

GRACES is the name generally given to the Greek 
goddesses Charitea. The chief seat of their worship was 
the ancient Boeotian city Orohomeuus. They were three 
in number, but their names were not known ; and stones 
fallen from heaven stood in their temple as symbols of the 
goddesses (Pans., ix. 35). Their worship was instituted 
by a king Eteooles, whose throe daughters fell into a well 
while dancing in honour of tlie Charitea (Westermann, 
Ifi/ih. Gk, p, 387). In no Greek legend is the pre-Greek 
Indo-Qormanic charac ter more strongly marked. Eteoeles, 
he whose glory is real, is the Vedic Satyagravas, tlie sun ; 
and his genealogy consists of a string of epithets for 
Bun ail .1 dawn. Charia (Skt. /tari, bright), is an ^ old 
adjective, originally an epitliet of the light-illumined 
clouds which seem to escort the dawn, often applied in the 
Rig- Veda to the horses of the dawn or of the sun, and at 
last growing into a distinct deity who preserves the char- 
acter of the ancient dawn-goddess (sea Miiller, Leet. Laitff., 
ii. ; Sonne in Kuhn, Zft., x.). The burning bright vam& 
(Ushas, Aurora, with a different suffix Oatara, Easter) 
— who restores the blosainga lost during the night, who 
lights up what was dark and reveals the hidden wrong, 
who gives active labour and wealth to men, growth and 
fertility to plants — had been from the earliest time the 
centre of a great worship To appearance these religious 
ceremonies have been lost in Greece ; and in a people so 
retentive of all thot relates to religion, this implies merely 
that the worship of the dawn has been changed in out- 
ward form. Eos is of slight importance; but Charis, 
Hebe, Aphrodite (in so far as the genuine Greek goddess 
Ii:is not given way to the Oriental deity) preserve and 
develop the original idea. Churls then was the goddess 
of the freshness and vigour of life, of fertility and growth; 
like Aphrodite, she closely resembles Persephone (see 
Gorhard, Yeniis Froaerpim), and in later art the Graces 
often hold corn, ears in their hands; like Hebe, she is 
often associated with Hera (see Welckor, Gr, Gott., iii. 
174). The single goddess grew into a triad, as occui's 
often in Greek mytliology; in Sparta, however, and in 
Atliens only two G'harites were known. Rites of i)eculiar 
antique character belong to the worship of the Cliarites : 
in Orchoinenus nightly dances took place in their honour 
(compare the legend of Eteocles’s daughters, who obviously 
are bye forms of the goddesses) ; in Paros their worship was 
celebrated without music or garlands; in Messene they 
were worshipped along with the Eumenides ; in Athens 
their ritos secret from the vulgar were held at the entrance ; 
of the Acropolis ; one swore by the Charites as one did by 
the. deities of the lower world (Pollux, viii, 106). Par as 
these characteristics seem removed from the nature of a 
dawn-goddess we find a similar double character in many 
other cases, such as Artemis-Hooate. They are thus brought 
itvUi the cycle of older more purely nature worship, which 
wo find in Greece alongside of the more moral religion of 
the Olympian deities, and which has in mythology its 
counterpart in the older generation of Titans destroyed by 
the younger gods. The Charites were received into the 
Olympian Pantheon only in a subordinate character. In 
Homer ws have a tranaitibual stage ; they appear some- 
times as distinct independeiit beings, one being wife of 
Hephmstus, another of Sleep (77., xviii. 382, liv. 231); 
often they are a set of nymphs attending on Aphrodite, 
herself then wife of Hephmstus (Od., viii. 364, &c.). The 
dawn is naturally the wife of Hephaestus, the fire of the sun 


in heaven and of the morning saermee on. earth, in later 
bterature this second form prevails. Obviously the noun 
eftaris and the connected verbs and substantives, which 
existed alongside of the mythological name, exercised n 
continually growing influence on it, The Charites become 
then the impersonation of the bloom of all sensuous ap- 
pearance, of grace and cheerfuluess, both in nature and in 
moral action. They form part of the train attendant cm 
the greater gods, especially Aphrodits and Apmllo. Their 
names, Aglaia, Euphrosyne, and Thalia, occur first iu 
Hesiod {Theog., 907). Pindar, however, following the 
Bueotian belief, celebrates them {01., xiv.) as the queens of 
glittering Orchomenus and as the guardian-goddes.ses of 
the ancient Minyse, , In art they were represented in earlier 
time as draped goddesses with varying attributes ; gradually 
the one well-known conception predominated of the three 
beautiful nude figures gracefully intertwined. Jacobi 
{Wdrie7-b. (I, Myth.) gives a very comijlete list of ancient 
authorities. 

QRACKLE (Latin, Gi'accuhts o’s: Gmciilm\ a word which 
has been much used in ornithology, but generally in a vague 
sense, though restricted to members of the familie.s Sturuuhu 
belonging to the Old World, and Tctenihv belonging to the 
JiTew. Of the former those to which it has been most 
commonly applied are the si)6cie3 variously known as Jfynas, 
Mainaa, and Minora of India and the adjacent countries, 
and especially the Gracula rcUgiosa of Lirnuons, ivho, 
according to Jerdon and others, was very probalily led to 
confer this epithet upon it by oonfomidiug it with the 
Siitri%ue or Aendothe^'ea triaiis,^ which is regni'dod by tlio 
Hindus as sacred to Ram Deo, one of their deities, while 
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the true Gmeiila, religiosa does not seem to ho anywhere 
held in veneration. This last is about 10 inches in length, 
clothed in a plumage of glossy black, with purple and green 
reflexions, and a conspicuous patoli of white on llie quill- 
feathers of the wings. The bill is orange and the legs yellow, 
but the bird’s most characteristie feature is afTordod by the 
curious wattles of bright yellow, which, begiuiiing holibid 
the eyes, run backwards iu form of a lappet on each side, 
aud then return in a narrow stripe to tUo top of tho head. 
Beneath each eye also is a bare patch of the same colour. 
Thfa species is common in southern India, and is voi>rescnted 
further to the north, in Ceylon, Burmah, and some of the 

* By eomo writcra tho Wuls of lUo rmi era -4 eritfoi Acrr* nntX 
TeTaenvdiua nre considere«l to he tlio into .Mynas, ami tho of 

tyrewith* ore caUed ‘'Hill Mynas” by way of distiitvUon. 
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Malay Islands by cognato fotms They are all fiiigivoious, 
and, being easily tamed and loAining to |3ionounee 'woida 
veiy distinctly, aie favourite cage biiJs ^ 

In the New Woild the n.mia GiacLle has been n]Jijhed 
to seveial species of the geneia tScolecophuffm and Qmi^uhis, 
though those aio mine coinnionly called in the United States 
and (Janada “ Blackbiids," and some of them “Boat tails ” 
They all belong to the family Ictu idus Tho beat known of 
these aio the Rusty Qixckle, S J-en ui/iiu.u^, which pervades 
almost the whole of Ninth Auieiicx, and Q yneipmius, the 
Piuple Giackle oi Ciow Blaokbiid, ot moie limited lange, 
foi though abuiidaut enougli in most paits to the east of 
the Rocky Mountains, it seems not to appear on the Pacific 
side Thoie is also Biewci’a or the Blue headed Grackle, 
ci/anoi.epfiuUt8, which lixs a moie western lange, not oc 
cuuiug to the eastward of Kansas and Minnesota A fouitli 
species, Q mujoi, is also found to inhabit tlie Atlantic States 
as fai as Noith Gaiohna All these buds aie of exceedingly 
omuuoioiia habit, and though undoubtedly doatioyiiig laige 
immbeia of peimcious insects aie in many jdacesheld in bad 
iBiJato fiimi tho nnscliicf they do to the coin oiops (a n ) 
GLlkCIkN, Bsnrvzva (1581-1058), one ot the piinci- 
pxl ” CLilti-.ti3 ” or Spanish pioss wiiteis of the school ot 
Gongiiir, wib boin at Cilataynd, Ai igoii, m 1584 JLitllo 
IS Liiovi 11 oi Jus peisonal histoiy except that on attaining 
to minhouil he entered tho Society of Jesus, and that ulti- 
mitoly ho became lector ot the J esuib Oollogo at Tan igoiia, 
whole he dioCl in 1G58 His piincipal xvoiks txio El lUioe 
(IbJO), wiitten in short compact boutencos, wlttch has been 
desenbed as a sort of recipo foi jinking a lioio, JLi Aijiuhta^ 
y Aile iL Tnyenio ( 1613 ), a soit of art oi poetiy or system 
of rhotoiio 111 which the principles of “Gongoubm” aio 
inculcated , Ot ilicon (1650-53), an allegory in which, under 
thoiinigciy of tho soasoiis of the yoir, the com so ofhunnn 
life Is dusciibodj El Euiuelo, a delineation ot the typical 
character of acourtiei , Omcitlo MunuiU, a bystem of rules 
for the conduct ot life Hib works, which have been often 
repiiiitod in Spanish uiidai tlio name of his hiothei Loioiizo, 
have also foi the most pait been tianslated into Fiencli ind 
Italian Tho Onu-ulo Almwil has been tinuslabod into 
Oormin by A. Schopeuhauoi (1862), and into English 
anonymously {CowlieAt, ICimual Oiade, 1684) The 
JJe/o also oocius iii English (fiom the Fioiioh, 1726) 
Qraciaii'b merits as a wiiter liive been very difFeiently 
estimated by hia critics, and it la piobablo that from none 
of them hrs he received stiict justice If his style is haidly 
so bombastic, involved, and obscure as his enemies lapieseut I 
It, neither can he in fairness receive all that ciodit foi depth 
and oiigiiiaUty of thought which is cUuiied tor him by Uis 
friends As examples of the widely diflering appieciations I 
which have been passed upon him, see Tickuoi’s Ejyiiaish \ 
ZUci uiiu e, vol ill , and Mr Giant Duff’s ITtkcellunies {1878) 
GllADISOA, a town of Austin, m tho principality of 
Guiz and Gradibca, situated about 10 miles B of Goiz, 
orr tire right bank of the Isonzo lb was for meily a strongly 
fortified place, but its citadel is now occupied as a xmsun 
Tlie inliabitauts of the commune, who nnmbered in 1869 
rather mote than 3000, are engaged in silk spinning Be 
tween 1471 and 1481 Qiadisca was fortified by the 
Venetians, but m 1511 tlioy suirendeicd it to theimpeiial 
foicos In 1617 Gradisca and its territory, lucludmg 
Aiiuileia and foity throe smalier pilaces, was erected into a 
prince-counts lup in favoui of the priuce of Eggenbeig 
lb lapsed in 17 17 to tlie impeiul clown, and in 1754 was 
completely iiiooipoiatod with Quiz The name was revived 
by the constitution of 1861, which e&tahlished the ciown- 
land ot the conntsliip of Goiz and Gradi&ca See Qobz 
1 I'd a rnliiablc nioiiogiaph on ilio xftuous speties of C/taoida wid 
its nlhcs SCO Pi of arlilegcVs Pijarage tot dc Semite van het Oesah 
laofii Boo {Aederlandich Tijdseht ift vom de Diethunde, i pp 1-9) 


GIlABUATfON is the name given to the art of dividing 
btiaight scales, cncnlai arcs, or whole ciicumfciences into 
any leqniced numbei of equal parts It is the most im 
poitant and difficult pait ot the noik of tlic mathematical 
instrument mikei, and is icqiiiied m the constiuction ot 
most physical, astionomioal, nautical, and suiveying iiistiu 
meats, such as theimoiiiotei scales, linoai mcasuiiiig iiistiu- 
ments, quadianto, sextants, mural circles, theodolites, die 
The ait was, undoubtedly, fiist practised by clockmakeis 
for cutting the teeth of then wheels at regulai inter vak , but 
so long as it was conGuod to them, no particular delicacy 
01 accuiate nicety m its pieiformance was rcquiicd This 
only aiose when astionomy begrin to be seiioiiAy studied, 
and the exact position of the heavenly bodies to he deter 
mined, which created the necessity for strictly accuiate 
means of measuiing linear and angular magnitude Then 
giadnatiou began to be looked upon as an art which reqmied 
special talents and tiaming, ancl hence we find that all the 
best artists hare spent their best efifurts on the peifectiug 
of astronomical instiuments Of those may be named 
Abraham Sharp, Bird, Smeaton, Ramsden, the Dac de 
Clraulnes, John and EdwaidTrougliton, Bnirms, and Ross 
It is obviaus that tlie liist graduated instiument luust 
have boon done by tin* hand and eye alone, whether it was 
in the form of a stiaiglit edge with eqnal divisions, oi a 
SUQW, 01 a divided plate, bnt, once in tho possession of 
one such divided instiument, it was a comparatively easy 
niattei to employ it as a staudard, and copy its divisions on 
any other article that might he desired Hence graduation 
natuially divides itself into two distinct branches, ottyinnl 
rpaduaiton and copying, which latlei may be done oithei 
by the hand or by a machine called a dividing eiigiiie 
\Ye may thus speak of giaduation under the thice lieails 
of onyincd fftaduulion, (ojjyiny, and maeJune ffnidunium 
Oiiginal Uiathuiium — This is by fai the most difficult 
part of tho art — so difficult, indeed, and requiimg such 
aecluacy of hand and eye, that but few in any geneiation 
have been completely competent for the task The eailiet 
astionometb giadunled their own lustiumonts, and, fiour 
the examples that have come clown to us, it must have been 
veiy roughly done as. coinpaied with modern work 

In legaid to the giaduation of stiaigUt Bcalos, we have, 
by olemcntaiy goometiy, the means, theoretically, of divid- 
mg a straight line into any niinibei of equal pm ts , hut tlie 
piactical canying out of the geometiical construction is su 
beset with diflioulties os to lendei the method untiustw oi thy 
This method, winch employs the common diagonal scale, 
was used in dividing a qrmdiant of 3 feet radius, which 
belonged to Napiei of Meicliistun, and which only read to 
niinutes — a losult, say Thomson and Tait {Aat Thil ), 
“giving no greatei acouiacy than is now attainable by the 
pocket sextants of Tioughton and Simms, the i.idiuB of 
whose arc is little more than an inch ” 

The oiigmal graduation of a straight line is, iir practice, 
done either by the method of continual bisection oc by 
stepping In continual bisection the entue length of the 
line 18 hist laid down Then, as neaily as possible, half 
that distance is taken in tho beam cumjiass and maiked ufi 
by fault aics fiom each end of the line Should these maiks 
coincide the exact middle point of the line is obtained If 
not, 03 will almost always be tbe case, the distance between 
the maiks is carefully bisected by hand with the aid of a 
magnifying glass The same process is again applied to tlie 
halves tlius obtainod, and so on in succession, dividing the 
Uno into paits repiesented by 2, 4, 8, 16, &c , till the desiied 
divisions aie leachod In the method of stepping the 
smallest division lequuod is first taken, as accurately ax 
possible, by spiurg dividers, and that distance is then laid 
ofi^ by suooassivo steps, from one end of the line It is 
evident that, in this method, any error at stalling will be 
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multiplied a-t eacli division by the numbei of that division 
Eiioid so made aie usually adjusted by the dots being put 
oitliei back oi foiwaid a little by means of the dividmg 
piincli guide 1 by a mognitying glass This is an extieraely 
tedious process, as Lbo dots, when so altered seveial tunes, 
aic apt to gat lUjulfeiably laige and shapeless 

The division of ciieulai nics is Lsaentially th.3 same in 
piiiiciple as tho giidnation of stiaiglit lines, and of tins we 
shall now give soma ex:amplos 

The liL:.t L\.itni>lo o£ uott, is tlio S-foet mnijl oiieli. niuch v is 
moliuli.d by Gidiani for the Nitioiml Obsti vitoiy in 1725 In 
this tive coiioontuo nics oE railii 06 85 mcl 93 8 inclits lespectii Uy 
lien- fii'.fc I by the benn ooniinss Ou the innii of thise 

thw. lie of 90“ viai. to hadivulod into dcgitei md 12th imits of a 
iIlCIoo, wliih tho auuc on the outoi n w to be diiwlud mto 9b equal 
puts, mil these iguii into 16tli puts Tlio loason ioi ‘idopting 
the 1 iltpi 11 IS til it, 90 uud 18 being both poneii. of 2. the divisions 
coiilil liu got at by oontiiiual bibsc^ioii alone, which, m Giahnni a 
npiiiioii, who tu,t employed it, is tile only iceiiiiite method, ftiiil 
W jnld thus serve as a cheek upon tlio noeiuaey of the divisions ot 
tlio mi lei aie lyitli the simo ilistinao on the be im-eompass as 
was mod to da^,pubi tho innei ue, laid o'f fioin 0“, tho point 60“ 
wi9 it oiioo duLitiniiioil Wifcli th’ points 0° uni b0° as ceutlcj 
suLcesuielv, and i ilistmeo on the biaiii-eoniiiass lety neuly 
hisaetmg till aio ot 60°, two slight maihsweie mule on tho an , 
tho distiiiro botivi'ii theso niiiks w es eaielully dmded 1)> the 
Juinl aided In a lens, nnil this gaio the point 30° Tho elioid of 
60“ laid off fioin the point 30“ giio the point 60’, and the ixiiaili luL 
Tvv. new divided inti throe oquTl pirts hach of these paits w is 
aiiniluly bisootod, and tlio lesiUtnig divisions again tiiaectod, giving 
IS puts of 1“ oaeh Iswli of tin se CLVunqiiesot tt d give degiees, the 
lltli puts ot which w,.id miivid at by biaeetiiig and t iseetmg «ia 
botmo The ontei aie was divide I by eontinnal bisection alow, 
ami a table wis eoustuicted by which the lendingB ot th(> one uo 
could ba oonveitid into those of tha othei Aftci tbodots nidi 
citinathe ia(piuinl divisions ivoi j obtunod, eithei straight stiokes 
all diieetod town U th- ooutio weie diawn tluough thorn by tho 
dividing knile, oi sometimes small ales woia dtawa ihiongh them 
bj tho baain compass having its fixed point aomowheio on the Imo 
wrlueli was a tangent to the rjiiadiaiital mo «vt the point whcio i 
division wts to be maiked 

Tile next impoitant examjilo of gi a luation w as done by Bit d m 
1787 Hrt qiiidianfe, wliioli was ^s,o 8 toct indins, was diiided 
into dogieea and l2th paits of a digico He emiilojcd tho method 
of t nitinnil bisaetioii aidoil by ehouls taken fioin an o\aet scale of 
0 pi vl p u ts, wliu li could le ul to 001 ot lu nit b, and which he had 
pieiionsly giiiliiatod by eoatuiual bisooLiuus With tho bevni- 
eoinpass iii are of laduis 9' 933 inohos wvs fast diaivn Fioni this 
iidiiis the choids ot 30“, 15“, 10“ 20', 4“ 40', aud 42“ 40' were com 
pufe'l, and eaoh of them by meins of tha scale of equal parts laid 
oft ou a sepal itfl boun eonipasa to bo loadx The iidins laid oft 
fi iin 0“ give tho point 60* , by the Hioid ot 30“ tho aio of 60* was 
Insi" tod , fioin the point 90“ the laduis laid off gave tho point 90” , 
thselioidot 15“lnd off bac Icwaida fiom 00 gave the point 7 j° , 
fill u 73“ w es lud off fonvaids the ehoid of 10° 20', nnd fioni 90“ 
was lud off bwkivalds the ehoul of 4“ 40' , and these weio found to 
coumido m the point 83“ 20' Now 85“ 20'beiLig — 5'x 1021— 5' x 2’®, 
tha final divisions of 85“ 20' wee found liy coutiiiaal bisoetions loi 
thaiemunilei ot the quad i ant beyond 85“ 20', containing 56 divi- 
sions of 6' eich, tho clioid of 6-4 such divisions was laid olT fioni 
the iioiiit 85’ 40', and the coue&potiding aie divided by ooiituinal 
bisiotious is befoie Theie was thus a stveie cheek upon tlio 
neouiuy of tho points alioaily found, viz, 15“, 30“ 60“, 76“ 00“, 
ivliidi, however, woia found to coincide with the coiicspondinq 
points obtained by continual bisortions Tlie shoit linos tluough 
Iht dots Wv ju (hawn m the way aheady mcnlionod 

Til-' neat iniiuput aitists ni oiiginal giadnntion aio tlie Inotlieis 
John and EJwaid Fioughton Tho foimir waa tha fiist to devise a 
inoiii-. of giiidiinting the qnodiaiit by eoiitinuel bisection without 
the auL of such a scale of equal puts as was used by Bud His 
mi thod was as lollows — The ladius of the quadiantlaid oft fiom 
0 giiVB tho point 60“ Tins aie bisected and the linlf laid off fiom 
eO^gavc the point 90“ Tho ai a between 60“ and 90" bisected gave 
75“, tho aio between 76“ and 90“ bisected gave tho point 82" 30', 
and the niu between. 82“ 80' and 00" bisected ga-vo the point 86“ 13' 
Fiiitliei, the aio between 82“ 30' and 86“ 15' tiisected, and two 
thuds of it talujn beyond 82“ 30', gave the jioint 85” while the me 
between 86* and 86* 15' also tnsceted, and one thud mit Lud oft 
beyond 8.3“ gave the point 85“ 26' Lastly, tho aio betnein 86“ 
and 85“ 26' being nuinqueseoted, nnd foni fifths t iken beyond 86“, 
gave 85“ 20', wluoli as befoio la «= 6' x 2’“, aud so cau bo finally 
diviled by continual bisection 

JEilwaid TiotvjlUon'aAFeOiod — The method of original giadnation 
disroveied by Edwaid Tioughton is fully described in tho Pkilo 
gophOfOi T/Or/isactiona ioi 1809, as employed by hinisalf to divide a 


meiidian ciiele of J feet ladius The cnele w la ftisl aei-uiitLly 
tinned both ou its f.iee end its innti and outei edges A lolhi 
was npa.t inovilcd, ol such diametoi that it revohvvl lb times ou 
its own axis while mailo to loll onco lonnd fho outii tdge ol the 
ciieh 'Hus lolhi, made mov dilo on pivots, was ittn lied to i 
fiaiut woik, which could be sUd fieely, v et tightly, along tin eiu le, 
Ihe loUei uicoiiwlnle iciolvuii,, bj imans of luetioii il eonfnl, on 
the onta edge Tho lollii w is also, aftei hiving hi a inopiily 
adjusted ai to sire, dividid is aeeiu itily as possible into lb iquil 

iiaits by linos P'11 1,1 Icl to its lms "WiuJo the fi um tliu 

lollci iijovul onco lOLind along tho ciicle, tho points of \ mitiLt 
of the lollci di\ isioiis with tUt tiiLlc-wtio icciu iLc ly olisi a l»y 
two micioscopcs attached to the one ot nlaeh (xwinh ’\\o 

si all call H) coinmtnaetl tho ling ou tliu ciiclc iioii Us eUgp, 
wlueli was to leeiiMJ tlic divisions, iiul the oLhei ■viewed ilic lolUi 
dmsions 'fho txaet points ot coutiet thus .iseiit uiu d win in nktd 
with Isint dots, aud the mtiuhau euele tlieubv ihv idul into 25b 
YOiy neuly equal paits , , , , 

The neat I'lit ot tho opoiatioii w vs to fnuX out and tubulatp llie 
CTioia of tJiese dots, w. huh aie called orpiMUHi! ciiois, ni cmise 
quonce of tlie uioi of edeh dot being asciitniiud on the supposition 
ol its ileighldiuis lit iiig nil coilei f I'oi this qnilliose two mieio 
bcopcs (wliieh we shill c ill A ind B) weio tikm, mill tuiss mil's 
nnd inicioinetei adjustinents, consisting of i sciew and Jii.ul 
dmded into lOO divisions, 50 of which leail in fho niu' uul 30 in 
the opposite diicttioii 'These nueioseoiics, A and H, wtie iixid so 
that then cioss-wiics iispeotively biseetid tho dots 0 iiid 129, 
wluch were supposed to 111 diinitliienlly ojiposift 'TliPeiuli vjns 
now tiiincd halt w ij imiiul on its avis, so tint tVol 128 loinnileil 
with lh< WHO of A, ind, ahonld dot 0 be foinitl to coiueido with U, 
then the two dotsweiesuii fo ho 180 aimil 11 iioi, tliu tioss 
wue of 11 was moved till it eoincivled with vhit 0, end the iiiunhvi 
of vUvisions of the naciomolei luml iioUil II dt flus nuinhei give 
di ally tho euoi of dot 128, nnd it w is tilmlitnH oi-ULoiding 
as the dicnal diatanop between 0 nnd 128 w is foimcl to evei i d oi 
fill dioit of lUo icinnunng put ol the euoiiiureieiipp The iincio 
sooiio B wos, now shifted, A itin nnnig ojipositu dot 0 as befoie', till 
its wue bisected dot 61, ami, by giving the rude ouoepiutii of v 
turn on its axis, the ehlleionoe of the nii s Inlwei'ii dots 0 end 04 
and hetwoen C4and 128 was olitimi'd 'J'lu hnll of this elilUiein o 
gave the appaieiit eiioi of dot 64, whiihw is tiihiililcd with iLs 
inopci sign Wuli tho uueiosiope A still in the siiim luisitnin the 
eiioi of dot 192 wns obtiined, iiiid in tho saino w lybj sfiittiiig Bto 


istt iidi iwn 

up by enudoyiug tlio rollownig toiuiuhv — 

j(»a+ l«)H - — tho ILVl 01101 ol dot h, 
wheio a, IS tho leal piioi of dot a, i,thea(nl moi ofdiil,, ind 
tho appaicut oiroi of dot 6 luulw ay betw pen « n id i 'Thus h n iiig 
gottheioiileiioisof any two clots, the t ilde ol niipiiu iit eiiois qiv ts 
the means of finding the leal oiioie of all tin utiiu dots 
Tho a^vo fbiiimU is easily deiivtd ns follows — 

Let a aud 0 he the iiumbpi ot iini loini ti i ilivtsinns iioin (Mu iluts 
« auel c lesjiectively , nnd lot b hp tin luniihd ni siimlu dnisnnis 
fmm. 0 to tho point 6, suiiposeil to hi iiiidwiiy In Uv ii u « and « 
Also let >n and a,, be tho it il eiiois of ilott, a iiiiil i, mid - lhi< 
apx>aieut ciroi of 6 Iheii we hiiv o 

6-a-i(e-a)=«4-i(tt I t) 

Now idle leal positions of u nude ihp a- /ound e- ii'spulivily 
Theiofore the loal position of b, tlio poiiil inidway lu twii ii a aud 
and c, IS 

“i('‘ •'.) 

Thcrcfoie tho loil ciiox of b 

— 6 - icftl position of b 
=i- he) hiC'. h g)-- 1 b) 

Xlavuig obluneel the 230 dots and then ipal eriois, Ihp llunl .iiid 
lost pait of TionehloiTs inooi ss wns fo employ Hum in i wt the 
final divisions of Uni enelo, which wiio to be fcjiiMseii 5' i ult 

Now the mean inteival botwepn any two dots m 

and hence, m tho final division, this inf ( i v ill must he diMdiil into 
16S equal parts lu oidci to iipeoiiiplish this a sin dl iiistinmi lit, 
caUod a subdividing aectoi, wnsprovulpd Itw.is foiitird of thin 
boiass and had a ladiiis about foui times Uiaf of tliPtullpi, htiLniado 
ndjnsbible as to longtlu 'Tlio sector wns iilaetd roDPrsitiually on 
the axis, and icstod on the npppi end of tfu icrllri Jl tuiiKil by 
fiiefional adhesion along with the lollii, but at Uip ‘.line Inno was 
snSieiently loose to allow of its heuvg moved hack by hand to any 
position without affecting the loUeu Now it is pyuknt tliat, wlule 
the rollei qiasscs m er an angulai afiaec eeiual to ttu' nio.in interval 
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bL-tmcii two (lots iny point of tin, *,oc.loi must pnas o>ci 16 
tiiTK,s tint intcivil. Hint is to sny, oiei an unglo it-xncsentul by 
16 = 22° 30' This intav xl xsua tlicisfoie dixidca by 10*, mU 

ispicp erxuil to 16 of tlip xmta taliin This u is liid off on the aic 
of tlia “ii ( toi aud cu(-hil]y dmJcd into 16 c(inil tmts eicli equal 
to 1° 20', ind, in oidsi to pio\ kIl foi tlio iicoosaiiy Jtlis ol adiiision, 
thsu i\ IS luid oft It eioL end ot the seetot, and lipjond the 16 
eiiud puts, two of these pnits eich subdivided into 8 cquil puts 
A mil tosi ope with oioss uiies, wliK^a uc shall edl I u la pKeod on 
tliP nnm ii iini , so la to coniiiiaud a now ot the scctoi dnisions, 
just IS the mu loscopo II viewed tbo lui il diiisioiis ot tlio enolo 
Betoit the lust oi zuro maik. was cut, the zoio ot the seetoi was 
biou^dit uiidti I and then the division eiit at the point ontheeutlo 
imlii itidhj II, uhieh idao coincided uith the dot 0 The frame 
u IS then slipped dong the eiiele by the slowseieu motion xnoiided 
foi the puiposp, till tJie in at aectoi division, hy the action of the 
lolki, wis t)iou>>ht uiidei I The aeeoud miikwasthen cut on the 
eiieh it the point indieatod by II Th it the ninilea thus obtained 
aie S' ipait, is they should be, is evident -nhon ue lellcet tint the 
disl nice beta eeii tnom must bo Wtli ol a disisiou on Ibe section 
wludiby eoustiiuLion is 1° 2U' By pioceiding in thia u ly the 
lust 16 divisions weio eut, but beloie cutting the I7tb lu uas 
iiPeessuyto id|ust tlip inieiomptci win a ot H to tbc ical ciioi of 
dot 1, as indie iLed by the tible, and bung biek tlio sectoi, not to 
/no, but to ilh sliijit ot zero Stilting fiom this position tiie 
diMsioiis hetivieii dots 1 and 2 iieie next lilled in, ind tlipii H iins 
adjusted to the u il eiioi ot dot 2, and the settoi biongbt book to 
itspiopci division boioio eommeneing the Ijuid couise By pio 
cped'ng in this luannti thiongh the uEole eiiole, the mieioseope H 
iv IS Imillj found with its wiio at zeio, and the sietoi -nitli its 10th 
dll isiou iindi i its microscoxia indicitiug that the ciiclo had been 
leeurately divided 

Oopyuig — In giaduation by copying tlio liiht lecinisibe w 
a pattern, wliicli must bo cither an acouiatoly divided 
straight scale, oi an aconrately divided circle, commonly 
called a dividing plate 

In copying a stiaiglit soalo the pattein and scale to bo 
divided, usually called the vvoik, mo Hist fixed side by side, 
with thetr upper faces in the samo plane Tlio dividing 
squaio, wbich closely lesembles an oidmaryjoinei’fasquaie, 
is then laid across both, and the point of the dividing knife 
dropped into the zeio division of the pattein The sqoaie 
IS now motod up close to the point of the knife, and, while 
it IS held firmly in this position by the left hand, the fiist 
division on the woik is made by diaw'iug the knife along 
the edge of the squaie with the light hand Qioat caie 
must be taken that the knife is held exactly in the same 
position lu cutting the division and in setting the square 

It fiequently happens that Iho divisions loqmied on a 
scale are eithei greatei or lass than those on the pattern 
To meet this case, and still use the same pattern, the woik 
must be fixed at a ceitam angle of inclination with the 
pattern This angle is easily found m the following way 
Take the exact ratio of a division on the pattern to the re- 
quuod division on the scale Call this ratio « Then, if 
the requiied divisions oie longei than those of the pattern, 
the angle is cos“’^a, but, if shorter, the angle la seo'^a In 
the foimer case two opeiations aio lequired befoio the divi- 
sions aiB cut first, the square is laid on the pattern, and 
the corresponding divisions meiely notched veiy faintly on 
the edge of the work, and, secondly, the square is applied to 
the work and the final divisions drawn opposite each faint 
notch In the second case, that is, when the angle is sec'^o, 
the dividing square is applied to the work, and the divisions 
out when the edge of the square coincides with the end of 
each division on the pattern 

In copying ciicles use is made of the dividing plate 
This 13 B circulai plate of hi ass, of 36 inches oi moie in 
diameter, carefully giaduated neat its outer e^e It is 
turned quite flat, and has a steel pin fixed exactly in its 
centre, and at right angles to its plane Foi guiding the 
dividing knife an instrument called an index is employed. 
This consists of a stiaight bar of thin steel of length equal to 
the ladius of the plate A piece of metal, having a V notch 
W-ith its angle a right angle, is iiveted to one end of the bar 
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in such a position that the veitex of the notch is exactly in a 
line with the edge of the steel bai In this waj, when the 
index u. laid on the iihite, with the notch giasjuug the cen 
tial pin, the stiaiglit edge ot the steel bai lies exactly along 
a ladius The woik to be giaduated is laid flat on the dn id- 
ing plite, md fixed by two clamps m a position exactlj cou- 
contiic with It The index la now laid on, vith its edge 
comciding with any lequiied division on the dividing plate, 
and the ooiicsponding clivihion on the w oik is cut by draw- 
ing the dividing knife along the straight edge of tlie index 
JIaclune Giadiintion — The first dividing engine was 
piohdbly that of Heniy Ilmdley of Yoik, ccmstiuctcd in 
1740, nnd used foi the most part by lum foi cutting the 
teeth of clock wheels Tins was followed shortly iftei by 
an engine devised by the Due de Clinulnes, but the fiist 
engine which obtained distinct notoiioly was that made 
by namsden, of which an account was published by the 
Boaid of Longitude in 1777 He was lewaided by that 
board with a sum of £.300, aud a fmtlioi sum of £315 was 
given to Lun on condition tliat he would divide, at a ceitain 
fixed late, the msbiuments of othei makeis The essential 
piinciplea of Kamsdon’s machine have boon repeated m 
almost all succeeding engines foi dividing ciicles, aud it 
will be well, tlioiefoie, to give a biiof desciiption of it 
It consisUd of 1 luge biws pUto i'i mcliPs in tlixmotoi, cucfuTlv 
tinned, and movable on a vcitical axis The edge of the plate was 
iitcliod wiUi 2160 teeth, into which a tangent sciow woiked, hy 
means ot which the plate coalil be made to turn thiongh any 
iciiniicd angle Tims six turns of the smew moved the plate 
tluough. T, and of twin tlnougli 7i47;th of n dcgieo On tiio 
axis ol tho tangent sciew was placed a oylindei having a sxninl 
gioo-ve ent on. its snilico A i itcliot wheel containing 60 teeth 
was attached to this oylmdei, and was so aiinngod that, when the 
cylindei moved in one JncoUon, it coined tho tangent screw with 
1^ ond 80 tamed tho plate, but wlion it moved m the oxqiDsito 
(liicctiou, it left the longont sciew, and with it the plate, 
stationoiv Bound tho spiial gioovo ot the oyhndoi a catgut bonA 
was wound, one end of which was attocliod to a tieadle and the 
otliei to a couutoiiioise weight When the ticadlc was depiessed 
the tangout smew tiunod loiind, and when the piossiue was 
lemoved it lotuined, in obedience to the weight, to its foimoi posi- 
tion without affecting the soiow Piovision was also made wheiobj 
ceitom stops could lib placed in the way of the soiow, which only 
allowed it tho loiiiusite amount of tuinuig accoidiug to the gradna 
laon lequiied The work to be divided was fliinfy fixed on tho 
plate, and made conccntiic with it The divisions vveie cut, wlido 
the BCiow was slationaiv , by moons of a dividing knifo attaohod to 
a swing Irome, which allow od it to have only a radial motion In 
this w ay the ai tisl could divide very i npidly by alternately dcpi ess 
mg tho ticadle and woiking tho dii idxng Icmfe 

Eamsden also constructed a lineai dividing engine on 
essentially the same piinoiple If we imagine tho iim of 
the cucifiar plate with its notches stretched out into a 
stiaight line and made movable in a stiaight slot, the 
Bmevr, tieadle, &c , lemaining as before, we ahull gob a veiy 
good idea of the linear engine 

In 1793 Edward Tioughton finished a circular dividing 
engine, of which the plate was smallei than m Hamad en’s, and 
which diffeied conaideiably othei wise m simplifying matteis 
of detail THe plate was originally divided by Troughtou’s 
own ingeniouB method, already described, and the diyisions 
so obtained weie employed to ratch the edge of the plate 
foi iBoeiving the tangent sciew with great accuracy 

In the ZVansaefton® of the Saoiety of Atts to\ 1830—31 
there is a full description, with illustrative figmes, of a 
dividmg engiuB, constructed by Andrew Ross, which differs 
consideiably fiom those of Eamsden and Tioughton 
The essontinl point of diffeionno is that, in Boss’s engine, the 
tangent screw does not turn tho engine plate , tout is done by on 
independent appaiatus, and the function of the tangent sciew is 
only to stop the plate aftw it has passed thiough tho leqmied 
angnloi inteivol hetweontwo divisions on the work to he giaduated 
Bc^d the (aioumfoionoo of the plate aia fixed 48 projections which 
juatlook as if the (arowinforence had been divided into es many 
deep and somewhat peouhaily shaped notohes or twth Thiou^ 
ea^ of those teeth a hole is bored poiallel to the plane of the plate 
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aml also to a tangent to its circnmforonce. Into tlieae boles arc 
sorewed steel screws with cai)stnn lioiids ami flat ends. The tangent 
screw consists only of a single tvivn of a large square thread wnieh 
works hi the teeth or notches of the plate. This thread is pierced 
hy 90 equally distant holes, all parallel to the axis of the screw, 
and at the same distance from it. Into each of these holes_ is 
inserted a steel screw exactly similar to those in the teeth, hut with 
its end rounded. It is the rounded and flat ends of these sets of 
screws coming together that atop the engine plate at the desired 
position, and tho exact piouit can bo nicely adjusted, by suitubly 
turning the screws. 

In the Memoirs of the Asirimomieal Society, of date June 
ISiS, a description is given of a dividing engine made by 
William Simms. From experience he became convinced 
that to copy upon smaller circles the divisions which had 
been put upon a large plate with very great accuracy Was not 
only more expeditions hut better than original graduation, 
and. hence he determined to constriiet a machine which would 
do this work as perfectly as pos.sible. That machine involved 
essentially tho same principle as Troughton’a, and, with 
some slight modifications, is at present to be seen at work 
in the workshop of the eminent firm of Troughton «& Simms 
at Charlton near London, Tlie accompanying figure is 
taken by permission from a photograph of that instrument. 
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seen that the cutting apparatus is supported upon tho two parallel 
rails which can be elevated or depressetl at pleasure bj' the nuts Q, 
Alaotbe cutting apparntiis can be moved forward or backward upon 
these rails to suit circles of difleront dinmotei'S. The hox IST is mov- 
able upon the barR, and the rod I is also adjustable as to length by 
havinga kind of telescopcjoint. The engine is quite self-acting, and 
can be driven either by band or by a steam -eiigiuo or other motive 
power. When driven by the latter it can be tlirowu in or out of 
gear at once by a handle seen at S. ItlrSiniins lin.s also ju ovided im 
ingenious arniiigemcnt whereby that is done iiutoiunticiilly directly 
any piiece of work was finished. 

Space permits of but the mere mention of Donkin’s 
linear dividing engine, in which the principle employed 
is a compensating arrangement whereby great acciirnoy is 
obtained notwithstanding the inequalities of tlie screw 
used to advance the cutting tool. Dividing cugiuos luivo 
also been made by lleiohenbach and otliers in (Jermaiiy, 
and Grambeyin Paris. 

In addition to those already nientioued, tho following ri.’fi'rcncefl 
may be given : — Bird, Method of dividing Aidronomical Tnnlru- 
Dienta, London, 1767 j Due do Chauluos, Kouvelle Melhotlii potir 
divisor les Inatrumeiits da Muthtymatiqiie el d’Asirononiie, 1708; 
Ramsdon, Dmriptvyn of ait Engine for dividing Mfithcninticul 
InstnianerUa, Loudon, 1777 ; Tronghton’s memoir, IViil. Tiwn/t,, 
1809 j Memoirs of the lioyal Astronomical , Society, vol. v. p. 825, 
vol. viii. p. 141, vol. ix. pp. 17 and 35 ; Iloltzirptlul, Turiiini/ and 
Mechanical Manipulation, pip. 051-950. (J. BL.) 

GrR.d5CIA, Maguta (t) peyaX-g ‘EA.Xds), was tlio nnnio 
given to the Greek cities along the coast of (South Italy, 
while the people were called Italiotos (’lTa\(.Sroi). Like 
most Greek colonies, they were established first as trading 
station^ which grew into independent cities. At a very 
early time a trade in copper was carried on between Greece 
and the Term®au Gulf (Homer, Od., i. 181). The trade 
for long lay chiefly in the hancla of the Eiibmans; and 
Cyme in Campania was founded far back in the pro-historio 
time, when the Euboean Cyme was still a groat city. To 
strengthen the connexion with the far off Cynio, the Clifil- 
cidians, who became early the leaders of Enhmnu oiitorpriso, 
establi^ed Rhegium (about 730 b.c.). After this the 
energy of Ohalcie went onward to Sicily, and the stntos of 
tlie Corinthian Gulf ewried out tho colonisation of Italy, 
Sybaris (720) and Crotona (710) were Aclnuan BOttlcmcnt.s ; 
Locri Epizephyrii (about 710) was settled by Ozolian 
Locrians, and when (about 708) the Spartans wished to 
get rid of a band of unruly citizens, tho connexion formod 
by the trade in purple that was common to the slvovoa of 
Laconia and Tarenfcum directed their colony thither. 
Ionian Greeks fleeing from foreign invasion founded Sir is 
and, much later, Elen (640). 

The Italian colonies were planted among friendly, iiluuwt 
kindred, races (comp, the legend in Herod., vii. IS.'!), und 
grew much more rapidly than the Sicilian G'reuk atnlcs, 
which had to contend against tho power of Carthago, After 
the Achaean cities had combined to destroy the Linio Siris, 
and had founded Aletapontum na n counterpoise to the 
Dorian Tarentum, there seems to Jiavo been little strifo 
among the Italiotes. An amphictyonio leugno, meeting in 
common rites at the temple of Hera on the Laciniun pro- 
montory, fostered a feeling of unity among them. In the 
7th and 6th centuries B.o., they reached such a pitch of 
wealth and power ns to justify the name Great Greece in 
contrast to the poor and weak mother ccmnlry. Tho 
Pythagorean and Eleatio .sy.stenis of philosophy hud thoir 
chief seat in Magna Greecia. Other departraciita ctf litera- 
ture do not seem to have been so much cultivated among 
them. The poet Ibycus, though a native of rvhegmm, lud 
a very wandering life. They maintaiiiorl some sooial inter- 
course with Greece proper (Herod., iii. 131) and sent com- 
petitors to the Olympic game.9 (among them tho finiious 
Milo) ; hub politically they appear to have generally kept 
themselves separate. One ship of Crotona, liowevop, finight 
at ^lamia, though it is not recorded that Groeos asked the 
Italiotes for help when it seat ainbasaadora to Gelou of 
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Syiauuso Mutual discord hiit sapped the piospeiity of 
Magna Gt<)ecia In 510 Ciutonaj liaving defoited the 
Sybautca in a gieat battle, totally rlastioyed their city 
Ciulona maintained alone the leading position ■which had 
belonged jointly to the A.ch®an citiea (Diod , xiv 103) , 
but from that time Magna Gi ecu ateadily declmcd 
foreign enemies piessed heavily on it The Lucaniana 
and Binttians on the noith orptined one town aftei anothei 
Dionysius of Syiacuse attacked them from the south , and 
after he defeated the Oiotomate league (389 B c ), Taientum 
lem allied the only powerful city Henceforth the liistory 
of Magna Graacia is only a reconl of the •vicissitudes of 
Taieutnm (sea TvasNaoM) Repeated expeditione fiom 
Spaita and Epims tiied in vain to jiiop up the decaying 
Gioek states against the L loanians and Binttians, and 
when in 232 the Romans appeared in the tlaientiue Gulf 
the end was close at hand The aid which Pyiihns 
bionglit did little good to the Taicntines, and his final 
dopaitnie in 271 loft them dotonceloss Duimgtheae con 
stant w.iis th“ Greek cities harl been steadily decaying , 
and in the second Punic wat, when most of them seiied the 
oppnitnnity of levolting fiom Rome, their veiy existence 
was m some c ises nnnihil itod Malai la, which never afiects 
a well peopled city, iticioasel in strength ns the population 
diminishel We aie told by Ciceio {DeAm, 4), “Magna 
Qiajcia nuao qmdem deleba esb ” Many of the cities com- 
pletely disappanielj some, like Taieitiim, maintained a 
feeble oxistonea into modern times 

GRiEVEUS (1632-1703) Johann Georg Grafe, Gieffe, 
01 Oijovuis, 0 13 of the gieat classical soholais of the 
17tli cental y, was bom at Naumbuig, Saxony, 29th 
Jaiiiiiiy ibd2, anl after leoeiving the usual school oduca^ 
tion at the gymiaaium of Pfoita became a student of law 
in the univoisity of Leipsic During a casual visit to 
Deventoi in lus eighteenth year, he became acquaiuted with 
Qronovius , and this cucumstanco gi eatly stimulated a tasto 
foi puie scholai'ship which he had already begun to display 
somewhat to the detriment of lus piofossional prospects 
Piaally nhaurloning juuspiurlence shortly afterwards, ho 
sLurliorl philology for two yeais under Gtono'vius, and 
subsequently sat under Ilaiasias at Leyden, and under 
Moius and Bio liel at AmsteiiUiu During his residence 
in the List namerl city he abandoned Lutheianism and 
joined the Reformed Ohoich, and m 1656 he was called 
by the elector of Brandeubuig to the chan of bMles 
lettios in the university of Dni&buig Two years aftei- 
wards he was, on the recommendation of Qionovms, 
chosen to sncceed that scliolai at Deventer, and m 1662 | 
lie was translatod to tho univeisity of Utiecht, wheie he 
occupied first the chair of rhetoric, and afterwards from 
1S67 until his death (January 11, 1703) that of history 
and politics During the latei jeais of Ins life he enjoyed 
a great and European lepntatiun, and repeated attempts, 
which, liowdvor, he steadfastly resisted, weie made to 
induce him to transfei lus sei vices to other universities 
and Governments His leoture-ioom •was crowded by 
pupils, many of them of distinguished lank, from all parts 
of the civilized world, and by Tiouis XIV , as well as by 
other soveieigns, he was now and again honoured with 
special recognition 

Ofhiswoiks the tMO most impoilaut -no the Thesaurus AiVbi 
qniUititm Bovianai iim, published in IS volumes at TTtiecht (1694- 
1009), and the Thesaui us Antiquitatum ef Ristonatum JiaZvjs, 

1 ) ibhshed after his death, and routinuod by Biumaim (1704-1726) 
His editions of the classica, although at the time of then appeoi- 
anoe they marked a distinct advance m soliolarehip, aie now lor 
the most part snpoiseded They inoludo JToaiodiAusrcBi qum artant 
Ooeia (1667), Lwsiani, Pseudosojohista (1608), Jiisiim Sisttmoe 
PhilippveK (1669), Siceionitcs (1672), Catullus, TihuUus, ef JPro- 
patittts (1680), and aovoial of the woika of Ciecio The Orafw 
Funphiii by P Buimann (TJtiedit, 1703) contains an exhansttve 
Iwt of the w orks of tins scholar 
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GRAFE, AiBiiECHT VON (1828-1870), Gcimsu oculist, 
son of Kail Eeidinand von Qrafe, noticed below, was boin at 
Berlin lu May 1828 At an caily age he manifested a pie- 
feience foi the study of mathematics, but Lius w as gradually 
superseded by an interest m natuial science, which led him 
ultimately to the study of medicine After obtaining, 
Government licence at Beilm, he piosecutcd his studies at 
Vienna, Piague, and Pans, devoting special attention to 
ophthalmology In 1850 ho began piactice as nn oculist 
m Beilin, wheie he founded a piivate institution foi the 
tieatment of the eyes, which became the model of many 
similar ones m Geimany and Switzeiland In 1853 he w as 
appointed teacher of ophthabuology in Berlin univcisity, 
in 1856 extraoidinaiy jirofessoi, and in 1866 oidmaiyiuo 
fessor Von Gtafo coiitiibuted laigely to tho perfection 
of the science of ophthalmology, especially by the eslabhsh- 
mont in 1855 of his Arthivfui OqAithcdmologie, in which 
he liod Ailt and Bonders as coUaborateui s Peihaps Ins 
two most xmpoi tan t discoveries aielusmotliod of tieatment 
for gUiitcotna, until then deemed incurable, and his new 
method of opeiatiou for the extinction of catniact, bj which 
tho danger of the opeiation became mitiimi/ed He was also 
regarded as an nuthoiityin diseases of the neives and brain 
He died at Beilin 20th August 1870 See Alfred Giafe, 
JBin JToii ZU 1 Et bnnn uiuj wi Albyecfit von G>afe, Halle, 
1870 

GRAFE, EiiNuicH (1602-1868), odncatiomst, was bom 
at Buttsfcadt in Weimar, 3d May 1802, studied mathematics 
and theology at Jena, and in 1823 obtained a cuiaoy in the 
stadtkircho of Woimai Thence he w as ti ansferi od to J ena 
as lectoi of the town school in 1825 , in 1840 he was also 
appointed extraoidinaiy professoi of the science of educa- 
tion (Padagogik) in that university , and in 1842 he became 
head of the buigeischule in Cassel After reoiganizing the 
schools of the town, he became diiector of thouew leolschule 
in 1843 , and, devoting himself with gioat zeal and energy 
to the interests of educational leform m electoial Hesse, he 
became m 1849 a member of the school commission, and 
also entered the house of lepiesentatives, where ho attached 
himself to the democratic party and made himself somo- 
•what formidable as an agitatoi In 1852 for having been 
implicated in the September iiots and in the movement 
against the unxiopular minister Hassenjifiug (who had dis- 
solved the school commission) he was condemned to thiee 
years' impiisonment, a sentenos which was afterwaids re- 
duced to one of twelve mouths On his iclease he with- 
drew to Geneva, where he engaged in educational woik till 
1855, when he was appointed director of the school of in- 
dustiy at Bremen He died in that city 21&t July 1868 

Besides being tbe anllior of many textbooks anil otcnsioiinl 
mpeia on educationxl subjects, lici\iote Dae JitcTitsicthaUmss dci 
VoUASchuUt von tnnen u aussen, (1829) , Die Schul/e/mm, (lS3i) , 
u ViUesiiAU (1S39) , Allgemeim Fhdagogik (ISIS) , Die 
DoutscJie Volkschule (1847) Along witli Bnuniaiin, he also edited 
tho Atekivjfur das p7 aht'MJie Volksihulwe'ion (1828-86) 

GRAPE, Karl PpKDisrASn von (1787-1840), Geinmn 
surgooD, was boi n at W aisaw, 8tL March 1787 He studied 
medicine at Halle and Leiiisic, and after obtaimng licence 
fiom the latter univeisity, he was in 1807 appointed private 
physician to Duke Alexius of Anhalt Bemburg In 1811 
he became professor of aurgeiy at Beikn, and dmiug the 
war with Hapoleon he was supewntendent of the military 
hospitals When peace was conduded in 1816, he lesumed 
his piofesBonal duties He •was also ajipointed to the 
medical stafi of the army, and he became a diroctor of the 
Piedenck-Willism Institute, and of the Medioo-Chirurgical 
Academy He died suddenly, 4th July 1840, at Hanovoi, 
whither he had been called to opeiate on the eyes of the 
oro^wn-piince Von Qrafe did much to advance the practice 
of surgery in Germany, especially in the case of wounds, 
both by the invention of new instruments and the discovery 
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of now nietlioils of tieaiment He inpioved the ihino- 
jilastic piocc's'j, and its revival was chieny duo to him IIw 
lectvne^ at the nni\eiE.ity ot IjClIiu attiacted stadonts fioTn 
all parts of Europe 

llip tollowm? aie liis niiuiipalii oik« — jVuJ will fio die Ablohvng 
tjiosici Olirdiiut'<sui, IIliIiii, 1812, Mhiuofda-HiA, ISIS, iVutc 7./* 
tnif// ~tfr Kiiwt TheiU Uu, AnytMthh uun.U,n, 1821, 

i?tc, euiih nw^h-honlnijiiM. AwfenbhnnonJiac u'^i/jdciis w acn 
eiitonMiihcii JDcriet.iiiif/ducii,n, lS2i , JahtiiJx.7U.hb. ubtt daslUn 
itih till! lit ytt-tli ciiiijPtuiiJ,lu.liL Inslitiit dit Unuettituf "it Bultn, 
1817-3i III also odittcl, along v itli Pli a on IValtlici, tho Jam tml 
fat Chit lit ijut and Autjuihailkuiide 

GEAFEA.Ttr, a town of Jlheuish Pin&sia, goveiuinent 
distiiet of Dusseldoit, ciicle of Soliiigen, wtnated on the 
small iivei Ittoi, 14 miles E of Du&seldorf It has non 
f oundiios, and manulactui cs of steel w aies, chemicals, cotton, 
and ubbons The population in 1875 was 5604 

QliAGNANO, a town of Italy, in the xnovince of Naples 
and circle of Oastellam are, about miles E of Castellomaie 

It is the scat of a bishop and has a collegiate chuich, 
inannf ictiiies cloth and maccaioni, and exports an excellent 
led wine winch is well known at Naples In eaihei times 
it was siuioiindcd with walls and delendod by a castla 
Population (1871) ot town 7321, of commune 12,378 
GRAHAM, Sill James Geouoe Robebj;, Eait (1792- 
1861), a wall-known Biitish atateaman, was bom at Nawoith, 
Cumbciland, 1st June 1793 Fiom Westminster school he 
duly passed to Qaeen’a College, Camhiidge , and shortly 
aftei quitting the umveisity, while making 'Sie “grand tour” 
abioad, Lo booiino piivato secretaiy to tlio Butish mini&ter 
m Sicily, in which capacity ho not only acquned much use- 
ful expeiieuce but also rendered some important services 
Shoibly after his lotuiii to England he, in 1818, after a 
contest of extiaordinary keenness, was lotnined to porlia- 
mout aa membci foi Hull in the Whig interest , hut he 
w tis unstated at the election of 1 8 JO In 1 824 he succeeded 
to the bvLonotoy on lus fathei’s death, and in 1836 ho 
agam enteied pailiamont as icpiesentative foi Carlisle In 
tJit same yeai lie published a pamphlet entitled Coin and 
Ouiienuy, which biought him into oonbidoiablo piominence 
in the political woild aa a man of advanced Libei il opinions , 
and haring heeu leturnod in 1830 for the county of Cum- 
beiLincI, lie became one of the most oneigctic advocates in 
pailiamont of the Hefoim Bill On the formation of Earl 
Giey's administiation ha leceived tho post of first loid of 
the admiialty, with a seat in tho cabinet Fiom 1833 to 
1837 he sal foi the eastern division ot the county of Cum- 
beilaud , but dissensions on the Irish Chuich question led 
to his withdiawal fiom the ministiy lu 1834, oud ultimately 
to lus joining the Conseivativo party Bejected by lus 
former constituents la 1837, he was in 1838 elected for 
Pembioke, andm 1841 for Doichestei Inthelattei yem 
he took office undei Sir Robert Peel as secietaiy of state 
foi the home department, and this post ho i stained until 
1846 As home secretary he lucnired considerable odium, 
in Scotland at le<u>t, by his nnconcihating pohoy on the 
chinch question piioi to the "disruption ” of 1843 , and m 
1844 the detention and opening of letters at the post office 
by his warrant laisad a storm ol public indignation, which 
was baldly allayed by tho favouiable report of a parliu- 
mentd-ry oomnuttoe of investigation From 1848 to 1853 
he was out of office j, but iii the latter year he joined Lord 
Aberdeen’s cabinet as fiist loid of the admiialty, in which 
capacity he acted also for a short time in the Palmerston 
ministry of 1865, until the appointment of a select com- 
mittee of inquiry into the conduct of the Eussiau war pul 
him upon hia defence, and ultimately led to hia withdrawal 
liom official life He oontiaued, however, as a private 
membei to exercise a considerable influence on parhamcn- 
tory opinion until his death, which occurred at Netherby, 
Cambeiland, 26th Octobei 1861. 


GRAHAM, Thom vs (1804-1<^C9), born at Glasgoi. on 
tlio 31&t of Hecombei 1604, was tho son of a racichaiit ct 
that city In 1819 he eiiteicd the unucisity of Glisgow, 
and giaduatod in 1834 At this time tho ch.ui of dicmisti > 
was held by Dr Thomas Thomson, whoso icse.irt.lies bcai 
mg oil the atomic theoiy cannot fail to have had nnicli 
mfiueace lu taming Gidhain’s thoughts to the study ot 
moleculai physics to which ho bo patiently devutod his lilo 
The beginning of his caieci appeals lo ha\o been much 
embitteied by his fathci’s opisosition, who wi'-hod limi lo 
become a miuifetei of tho Established Chiui-h Ills own 
■views, however, prevailed, and ho woikul foi two I'O.us m 
the laboratoiy of Dr Hope ot Edmbiugh botoic ictuiinng 
to Glasgow, where he taught mathematics, end subsequently 
chemistiy, until the year 1539, when he was appointed 
leotuiei m the Mechanics’ Institute In 1 S3t) he suuceedecl 
Dr Uie as piofossoi of cheinifatiy lu the Aiiclcisoui.in Insti- 
tution, and, on tho death of Di Edwaid. Tuiuci, he was 
transferied to the chan of chonnstiy lu Uiiivcisily College, 
London lie piesided over tho clioinic.il section ot the 
Butish Association at tho Enininghatii iiieetiiig in 183'), 
and m 1841 was chosen as the fiist incsidont ot the C'hcnii 
cal Society of London lie losigncd his inolessoiship on 
being appoinled to snocecd Sn John Iloisrliel as hinstoi ol 
the Mint, aqrost he held until Ins dcalh in Roptambu Ibfi'J 
'Ihis appointment was doubtless oftoiod to liiiu by riovcin 
ment in recognition of his scioutilio scivicos, but the 
oneioua duties of tho impoitant office sovouly liiod lll■^ 
energies, and it is mifoitunato that, m quitting a pin oly 
scicntifio car set, he should have been subjected to the cans 
of official life for which he was by tempoiamciit singnlaily 
unfit The lo&oaichos, howevei, wduili ho conduct cil 
between 1861 and 1869 woio .is biilliant ns any of those m 
which he engaged Qiahani was olcctcd a Icllovv of the 
Royal Society in 1837, a coucspoiiduig inciabci of ilic 
Institute of Fianoo m 18 47, and doclm of civil l.i\\ in 
1855 The piosidoiicy of the Rojal Society vns olloicd 
him towards tho close of lus life, but lus lulling lioidtli 
caused him to shrink fiom accepting tho lioiioui 

Tlie perbistoncy with which ho tiacud and dcvilopid tin 
laws of atomic motion was icniaikablc It is lutiicsting 
thoiefoieto lemembcr that his futuic woik must h.ivc been 
indicated m no small mcasnio by the losoiiclus of tho 
illustrious Black, wlio, at the bogiinung of tin* cpiitinv, 
icjected the clohnitious of rhouiistiy piojiostd by Rtahl, 
Boeiliaave, and h'ourcioj, and loctnicd "on tin (Hf*cts 
luodnced by he-it and mivtuip m all botlies oi nnvliues 
ot bodies natuial oi aitificuil ’’ Gialnin commnaunlcd 
papeib to the Philosophical Society ol Gla'gow 1 m fore 
tho work of that socioty was lecoulcd m Tmu'^rntinn’-, but 
his fiist pubhshed paper, “On the Absoqilmn of f Joses by 
Liquids,” appeared in tho Annah of rhilu^tjiht/ fni 1826, 
and IS of special iiiterost, as m it lie pi iks of llie 
liquefaction of gases m much tho Siiino turin-. a-, tho-c 
omployecl m tho last jiapci ho vviotc Tin* subyct 
wi^ which his nnme will always bo nioit piomiiifiitlj 
associated is the molecular mobility of g.uf-- Pin -tloy 
obseivcd m 1799 that hydiogcn escaped fiom a Ij-sund 
glass jar in exchange for cxtciiial air winch “luirl nothing 
inflammable m it," and Dalton ptovod lu 1800 that gnso-. 
confined m glass phials, connecturl by gkis, tubes, mtcimiv 
even against tho artiou of giavity (Jiaham m Im fir-t 
papoi on this subject (1829) thus snmiuai i/i s llu* kuonh dgo 
experiment had afioidcd ns to the laws wliuh logukle tlio 
movement of gases “Fiuitful iis tho iiuscibiUty cf gssos 
has been m interesting speculations, tlie ( xpcriiumit d mfoi- 
makon we poi^ess on the eubjcct amounts lo little mort th.ui 
■the well-estabhehed fact that giucs of a dilleroiai nataic, 
when brought into contact, do not arrange Ihemsolvti 
according to their densitj, but they spontaneously diiTusc 
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tlijough ear'll otlioi so as to rcm'iin in an mtimnto stale of 
nn-ctuie foi any Iciigtli of time ” IToi tho fissmeJ. jai of 
Piiestloy and Di)ljeioinei lie substitiiteil a glass tnbo closed 
hy a plug of pUstei of Pans, and nith. this bimplo ap- 
plimco lie developed liis now well-known Ixw “ tliat the 
cliSusion rate of gases is inversely as the square root of 
thoir deiisitj ” 

With icgud to tho special impoitance of Giaham's law to 
tho chemist and physicist, it may be suflicient to point out 
that a gloat nuiubci of chenuoal as 11011 as physical facta are 
00-01 diuated by the assumption that all substances in the 
state of gis have the same molecular i olume or eontam the 
siino nuinbei of molecules in a given space (Avogadro’a 
la ft ) , and, in the second place, it has become evident that the 
phenomena of heat are simply the manifestations of mole- 
culai motion According to this view the absolute tempoia- 
tuio of a gas IS piopoitional to tho vis viva of its molecules , 
and since all moloeules at a given tempoiatiue have tho 
same vi,'> vim, it follows that tho molecules must move with 
velocities which aie inversely jnopoitionil to the square 
loots of tho inolcculai weights Moieosei, since the mole 
eulai volumes aio equal, and tho molceulai weights aie 
thoiofoie piopoitional to the densities of tho aeiifoim bodies 
m which the nioleculoa are active units, it also follows that 
the average velocities of tho molecules lu any two gases aae 
luvoiaelyinopoitionalto the squaioioots of their lospeetivo 
densities Thus the simple numeiioal iclations fust ob- 
seived in the phenomena of diffusion aie tho diicot lesult 
of molecular motion, and it is now seen that Graham’s 
ompiiioal law is included undoi tho fundamental law of 
inolion 

Qialiam al'so studied the jiassago of gases by transpiiation 
thiough fane tubes, and by effusion through a minute liolo 
in a platinum disc, and was enabled to show that gas may 
enter a vacuum in tin oo difteiont ways (1) by the molecular 
mnvomont of diffusion, in viitue of winch a gas ponotiatos 
thnmgU tho poios of a disc of eoiupieased giaphite ^ (2) by 
effusion thiough an oulice of sensible dimonsions in a 
plitinum disc (tho lolativo tunes of tho effusion of gases 
in mass being similai to those of the moleculai diffusion, 
although a gas la usually earned by the former kind of im- 
pulse with a volocity many thousand times as great os is 
domonstiablo by the latter ) , and (3) by the peculiar rate of 
passage due to transpiration through iino tubes, m which 
tho ratios appear to bo in direct i elation with no other 
known pioperty of the same gases, — ^thus hydrogen has 
exactly double the transpuation rate of nitrogen, the relation 
of those gases as to density being as 1 14 

He subsequently examined the passage of gases thiough 
septa 01 partitions of ludia-iubhor, and plates of non- 
ciystnllino metals sneb as palladium, and proved that gases 
pass thiough those septa neither by diffusion, effusion, nor 
transpuation, but in virtue of a selective absorption which 
tho septa appear to exert on the gases m contact with 
them By this means he was enabled partially to sepaiate 
oxygen from air, and to calculate the density of metallic- 
hydrogen fiom the lemarkable expansion which attends the 
absorption of hydrogen by palladmm, The expciiinents led 
lum to believe that palladium with its occluded hydrogen 
was an alloy, a view that has been greatly strengthened by 
the recent expeiiments of MM Cailletet and Pictet 

Hia eaily woik on the movemonts of gases led him 
to examine the spontaneous movemonts of hqnids, and 
as a result of tho experiments ho divided bodies into two 
classes, — crystalloids, such as common salt, and colloids, 
of which gum-arabic is a type, — tho former havmg high 
and the latter low diffusibnity. He also proved, by a 
series of beautiful experiments that the process of hqmd 
(Uiffusion actually causes partial decomposition of certain 
chomiool componnds, the sulphate of potash, for instancy 


bemg sopaialed irom tne sulphate of alumina in alum by 
tho higher (btfusibilitv of the foimei salt 

He also extended his woik on tho tianspiiation of 
gases to hqiiids, adopting the method of manipulation do- 
vibod hy Poisenille He found that dilution with water 
does not effect propoi tionate alteration in tho transpiration 
vdocitiea of different liquids, and a cextain detorminahlo 
degiee of dilution retards the tianspiration velocity Thus 
in the case of ahohol the greatest retardation is with six 
equivaleuts of water, nitric acid with three, and acetone 
with as much as twelve equivalents 

It is only possible here to indicate the prominent features 
of Giahams more pmely chemical labours In 1833 ho 
showed that the various compounds of phosphoric acid and 
water constitute distinct salts, in each of which the hydiogen 
may be displaced by other metals He was the first, there- 
foio, to establish tho existence of polybasio compounds, in 
each of which one or more equivalents of hydrogen are 
replaceable by coitain metals, and he further showed that 
by heating biphosphate of soda a metaphosphste is foimed, 
and fiom tins he obtained a coiiesponding hydrated aozd 
In 1824 he demonstrated that the spoutanoous mflamma- 
bility of ono vaiiety of phosphuretted hydrogen is due to 
its admixtuie with a veiy small piopoition of an oxide of 
niUogen, probably mtious acid lu 1 836 he published the 
results of an examination of the piopeities of water as a 
constituent of salts Hot the least mteiesting part of this 
mquuy was tho discoveiy of certain definite salts with 
alcohol analogous to hydrates, to which the name of alco- 
holates was given A brief paper entitled Spei^idatvve 
hhm cm tke Gouafituiion, of Mattvi deseivoe notice as 
possessing special interest in connexion with work done 
since Giuhaui’s death In it he expiessed the view 
that the various kinds of mattei now recogmzcd os dif- 
fer out elementaiy substances may possess one and the same 
ultimate or atomic molecule in different conditions of move- 
ment 

Qiaham’a woik, viewed os a whole, is remarkable alike 
foi its oiiginahty and for tho singulai simplicity of the 
methods employed in obtaining most important lesnlts 
Biogtaphical notices of Giaham will be found in the jPi ooeedviiga 
cf the lUryal /S'ociefy, xvin , 1870, p xvm. , PioceedingsiiftlieJRoyal 
Soetetii of JSdinburqh, vii , 1872, p 15 , Froceedvnga of tlia Boj/al 
InatUution, yi , 1872, jp 15, Dmtach Ohem CfcsdlscJicfi, Boiun, 
II , 1860, V 758 , luini^en ATaxi S^vngtib , 1870, i , p 408 , 
A7nrriamaovanalofSeimce,i,XBl'X,'p 116, Smu^iamvsmliepotta, 
1871, p 177, JPToceedznga of Amertcan Academy, vm , 1870, p 
230 Hib woiks have heen collected and punted by Di James 
Young and Bi Angus Smitli, the lattei contributing to the volume 
a yduahlc preface and onidysis of its rontente (W C E ) 

GRAHAME, James (1765-1811), author of Tlis Salibath 
and other poems, was born at Glasgow, April 22, 1765 
His father was a successful lawyer, and, by a veiy common 
error, he conceived that no other profession could be so 
suitable or so advantageous for his son James, dutiful, 
and shrinking fiom opposition, as he did all through life, 
obeyed the parental wish, and after completing hxs literary 
course at the umveisity of his native city, went m 1784 to 
Edinburgh where he studied law, first to quahfy himself for 
the buBineBS of writer to the agnet, and subsequently for 
the Bcottrsh bar, of which he was elected a member lu 
1795 His inchnations, however, were all for retirement 
and literature, and finally, when he hod reached tho 
matnre age of forly-four, he took orders in the English 
Ghurch, and became curate first at Shipton, Gloucester- 
shirc, and then at Sedgefield in. the county of Durham 
He did not long eryoy an office which he adorned by his 
pious and eloquent ministrations lU health compelled 
him to try the renovatang effects of his native air, hut he 
died shortly after his return, September 14, 1811 Tho 
woiks of Grahame consist of a dramatic poem Mary 
Queen of Scats (pnblrshed m 1801), The Sabbath. (1804), 
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Ihitibk GmigiC', (1801), The Uuds oj Stoiland (1806), and 
Toeing on the Ahohtion oj the iilave Trade (1810) His 
principal \/oik iE> The Sabbath — a sacicd and descriptive 
poem in blank voibo, chaiacteii7od by a fine vein of tender 
and devotional IcoUug, and by tbo hap^iy delineation of 
Sootti6.li scenoiy Ho is the Cowpoi of Scotland, but vmnta 
Cowpoi’s mnstoiy ot veisification and easy idiomatic vigour 
ot fctylo Tlio blank voi&e of Gialianie is often haid and 
constr lined, though at times it swell-a out into periods of 
stiikmg itnagciy and piophut hko cm neatness Ills desciip- 
tion of the solemn atilhioas and unbroken calm of “the 
billow oil day " in the rnril diatiicta of Scotland, and of the 
Scottish Sabbath pi cachings among tho hills in tunes of 
peisooutiun, whoii 

*' Tlio qritteicil few would meet in soma doci) dell 
Jly locks o’er ciuopied," 

.no finished pictiucs that will never fade from our poetry 
In Ins GfOif/ifi, ho tiicd tho wndor field of i nral oecupatioas 
and minneib, and pioducod some pleasing dagnoireotypes 
of uituiQ, — foi ho wai a caioful as well as loving student, — 
but desconded too much into minute and undignified detail 
In tho notes to his poems he o-spicsses manly and onhglit 
onod views on popular education, the ciiiiunal law, and 
othoi piibhc questions He w as emphatically a friend of 
humanity — a philanthiopist as well as a poet 

GRAHAM’S TOWN, the metiopolis of the eastern dia 
triots of tho Capo Colony, South Afiica, la situated in the 
division of Albany, 80 miles inland fiom Algoa Bay, 40 
inilos inland fiom Poit Alfied, and 600 miles from Cape 
Town In 1812 tho site of the town was fiist chosen as 
tho hcadquaitcra of tho British troops ongagod in piotecting 
the fi oiitiei ol tho colony from the inioadb of the Kafire 
tubes, and it was named after Oolonol Giohom, then com- 
m in ding the forces In 1819 an attempt was made by the 
K<ifires to sm prise tbo place, and a body of 10,000 men 
attacked it, but weie gallantly repulsed by the gaiiison, 
which nunibeied not more than 320 men, lufantiy and 
aitillois, undci Colonel Willshiia Prom 1820 Graham’s 
Town was tho centio of what was teimod the “Albany 
Settlement,” and it soon became tho chief emporium of 
frontior tiade Tho town is built in a basin of the giassy 
hills forming the spurs of tho Zuurberg mountain rango, 
1760 foet above sea-Iovcl It is a pleasant place of lesi 
doiico, and is legmJed as tho most English like town in 
tho colony The stieots aic bioad, and most of them 
lined with tioos The piincipal thoioughfaie is the High 
Street, where stand St Gooigo’s English Cathediol, hmlt 
from designs by Sir Gilbeit Scott, and Commemoiation 
Ohapol, the chief place of woislup oftheWesloyana, erected 
by tho British oniigiaiits of 1820 There are no fewer 
than twelve chuiohes and chapels in Graham’s Town — 
Chuich of England, Roman Cathohe, Wesleyan, Piesby 
toiian. Baptist, and Independent It is the seat of the 
Eastein Distiicts’ Couit, pie&ided ovoi hy a chief judge and 
tw o puisne judges Among the institutions of tho town are 
an excellent public hospital, a lunatic nsylum, colleges and 
graminai schools, a museum and natural history society, a 
public hbraiy, a club, and masonic, templar, and other 
societies Theie is also a botanic garden, in which iheie 
IS a memorial of Colonel Poidyco of the 74th legiment, 
who fell in the Haifie war of 1851 The population of 
Giaham’s Town, accoidmg to tho last census, is 7000 It 
IS the centre of iiade foi an extensive pastoral and agri- 
oultuial countiy, and has easy communication both with 
Port Alfred, at the mouth of tho Euwie Rivoi, and with 
Poit Elizabeth, on Algoa Bay 

GRAIL, or GaAviiii, The Holy (Saint Gioal, Seynt 
Gieal, Sengteal, Sank Ryal), the name given to the legendaiy 
wonder working vessel said to have been brought by Joseph 
of Anmathen to Britain The correct spelling is “ Groak” 
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In ihe pxesent aiLicle the subject will be considered uiidei 
the following four heads — (1) tho ineaniug oi the Cii.il 
conception, (2) the authoiship of the coureption (3) the 
meaning of the woid, (4) tho spiead of the coiiLLplion 
fiom tho land of its oiigin to other couutiies 

1 The “Saint Qiaal ” was the name given — if not 
oiigmally, yet very soon aftei the conception w i-. staitod — 
to the dibh, or shallow bowl (in Fieucli, t w udl<), iioni which 
Jesus Chiist was sud to have eaten the paschal lamb on 
the evening of tho Last Suppei with h>s dis( iplc'. lii the 
Ficnch piose romance of the Saint Gitial, it is liliI that 
Joseph of Aiimithea, having obtained luavo liom i’llatc 
to take down the body of Jesus fiom the cioss, puitccikcl 
fust to the nppei room whcio the snppci was held and 
found theio this vessel, then, ns he took down tho Loid’s 
dead body, he received into tho vessel iiiiny diops ot blond 
which issued fiom tho still open wounds lu liis feet, bands, 
and side This last feutme, which Tciinj son in his beauli 
ful idyU The Iloly Gnail has ovoilookcd, is obviously of tho 
essence of the conception According to Catholic tlieolog-j , 
where the body oi tho blood of Chiistis, their, bj viitneol 
the hypostatic iiiiiun, aie His soul and Ills divinity Th.it 
tho Giaal, such being its contents, should bo inaivclluus — 
divine — mysteiious, w'as but logic il ind nalui il The 
Giaal was “the commenccmciit of all bold cnipiisc, the 
occasion of all piowess and hoioic deeds, Ibo invcstigatum 
of all the sciences, tho demonstiatiun of gi cat w ondcis, 
the end of all bounty and goodness, tho mniv ol of all othci 
marvels” Nasciens, talcing off tbo paten which lovriod 
tho Graal, comprehends innumeiablo maivols, but is sliiick 
blind By the Giaal Joseph’s life is sustained in luison 
during Xoitj-two yoais without ftiocl, while ns .in tiinik' it 
instiaota him in heavenly knowledge Nothing iniild br 
moie fantastic and extiavngant than ill this, w ciu the ( !i n.il 
conceived of meiely ns a iclic, Iiowov'ci vcnoi iblo , but .ill 
IS altered when it is bi ought into close icl.itioii', <uioiiliiig 
to the design of its invonfcois, with the injsUij of the 
eachonst 

2 Tho authorship of tho conception nivuhos one ol 1hr 
most difficult of litoiaiy questions Mi I’lice, in the able 
and eloquent dissertation piefiv.pd to vol i of Waj ton’s 
Uistoiy oJ Em/lish Poetyy, booms to miunt.un the view lh.it 
it can be attiibutod to no individual, but was tbo spoiil.iiii'- 
ona outgiowlli of agiouji of widely pievalent supei .titioii', 
m all which a magirol cup oi divining bowl was flu mil ml 
object Otheis, as Fauiio], Rinuock, and Rdiul/, fiml flio 
original homo of tbo legend m I’lov oner M runini Pain, 
who has been engaged for noaily fuilj jc.iis iii tbr sliulj ol 
Arthuiiaii romance, and whose latest hiimilnf nin° (linmnns 
de la Table Ro/nde, v 352) bc.u tho leient d.iti‘ oi 187<>, is 
of opimon that the oiiginalcmircptionc.'imr tioni muik Welsh 
monk Ol heimit who lived o.iily in tbc Stb ii'iiluij , lint 
its guiding and essential impoit was an .isstilnm fm tin 
British Cliurch of an indcponckiit doiiv.Uion ol its Cbn .fi 
oni^ direct fiom I’alostiiir, and nut tinoturb I’tiini , lint 
the conception was embodied lu a book, c illrd / ihi » Gr luhtU s 
or De Gradah , that this book was kept in ubrj .Hire 1)> tlio 
Biitish cleigy foi moio than 300 ycais, fioiu .i fcii ksl it 
shotdd bring themmto collision with the hieian li> .mil niako 
their oithodoxy suspected, that it c.iino to be known iiiid 
read m the second half of tho 12tli century , that a I'^iriK Ii 

oet, Robeit do Boion, who piohablj h.xd not seen the book, 
nt received infoimation about it, was tlir fiiit to oniboily 
the conception in a voinaoulai liteniiy foim bj' wilting Ins 
poem of Josephs d’A? imaf/ne , and th.it, aftri Buiun, Walter 
Map and otlipis came into the field Lastlj , it isuuiutau'tsl, 
by English writeis gonoially, that the* e oiicrption aiO'C* 
cerbiinly on British giound, but iii tlir 12th cwitnij, not m 
tho 8th j that it was iiitioducrd by r,oni(> insstcr linnd, pro- 
bably that of Walter Map, into every biaiirli of Ar^urian 
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loinaiice, and that i£ Map wag not tho authoi o± the con both with Aithar? The impoitanco of a work of William 
coption, as aeouis highly piobaUe, ho fiist, by writing the of Milmcsbuiy in assibtiiig us to auswei tins question has 
FidiilIi loinances ol tho (haal, tlie second pait of been somewhat a ^ 01 looked In lus tieatise Z)c jiiUnyitifate 
hancelot, aud Mott Aitiit, invested it iii iiteraiy loim ij-la aionien at J^Ltltisue, vritten piohaldj'' soon alter Heniy 

The&o tlieoiie^ cannot be diBcasbcd hoiej but it may bo ol Slois, abbot of GrloAtoubury, to uhom it i-a dcclicatoil, 
icniaikod tint, m oidei to pavo tho way for any lational wa^ raised to the sco of WinchcBtci (1129), ilalmoblmiy 
tliooiy, it IS ludispciibable to hive a oleai view of the con- lecuids with consicleiable detad the legend which biought 
dition of loiiiaiice liteiatuie at and befoie the time whan Joseph to Gla&tonbuiy, aud made him tho fust prcachei ol 
tho conception aiose The legend of Aithui, which baiely Clmstiinity to tho lliitons Evciytlung connected with 
iiboa to the suifaco in tho nairatiiio oi Gildas, had in the Globtonhury hid a duodcnaiy chaiactei , Joseph was sent 
tiino of Nennius (9th cental y) attained to considciahle to Biitain hy St Philip the evangelist as tho chief among 
coiibistcncy, and thiough the a^ipoaiance of the Iltstonu twelve imssioneis , tho holy men who aftciwaids tenanted 
Untotium of GeoHiey of Mouinuiith, which eveiywheie tho abbey always sought to inamtain tlio numboi of twelve , 
evcitod an o-stiaoidinaiy sensation, had become Eniopean Glastcing, ftom whom tho place was named, was one of 
To the Noiman and Fieiich poets it hid bocoma known, twelve hiotlieis, tho chief estate of tho abbey was called 
long bofoio the appcaiaiice of Goofiiey’s book, tlirongh the “the Twolvo Hidos,” &c This same foatiue distinctly 
Bieton lajs, and the luj sticism, tlio tender dejithsof senti icaxipoais m the Giaal legend, wheie Bion, the biothei-m 
meut, tho wild flights of imagination and lanoy which law of Joseph, has twelve sons, who aie all sent to Biitain, 
woie found in thcso lays, had so captivated ind dazzled but one among them, Alam, who lenouncos mariiage, is set 
them as to induce them ilinost to deseit then own lough over the lost Again, we read in Mahne&bmy that Avallon 
Uluintom dp GoU, of which Chailomagno was the chief is another name foi Glastonbmy, and in the Qiaal legend 
hgiiio, foi this now held A succession of staithng inci- we read that Joseph’s kindred aio duected by a divine voice 
dents, 111 which giants, knights, dwaifs, fauios, and gobhns to seek, in the fai we&t, the “valleys of Asaion ” Lastly, 
wcie actois, and a naliue in mystic sympathy with man was in the atiango story about tho altai called “ sappliirus,” 
the baokgiouud, appealed to tho feelings of wonder and which angels biought fiom Palestine to St David, and 
awe, the instinct of revenge and tho lust of wai weie which altei a long disappeaiance was lodiscovered in 
giatifiod by battlo-racitals imiumerablo, while aiound the Malmesbuiy’s own day, we soem to lay out fingei, as it 
chief chaiactois of tho legends thoie floated the rapture and weio, on fco oiigm, the ludimentaiy suggestion, of the 
tho liypotbolo of amorous passion In the Bt ut of 'Wace, Giaal conception 

founded on Qooftiey’e. woik, we find the stotyof Aitiinr in Now if wo accept tho goneral testimony of tho MSS, 
ample piopoi Lions, and tho “ Bound Table ” appems foi the and aa&uino without furthei pioof that Map composed, 
fust time — wliethei in Latin 01 111 French, Ibo oiiginal book of the 

“ Fist IMS Eitiii k Ilunde Table, Satnt Giaal, tho genesis ot the work sei'iia not diflScuIt to 

Diuit BictuudicntnuiaL(jf.ibk” trace In early life Mali was a canon of Sali&bmy (seo 

The e'cubciance of invention liore attiibuted to the Weight’s preface to the iFuyts Gi/riahiim) , eitheiafter- 
Bietons was faitlifully imitated by tho poets of northern waids 01 at the same timehe was paiiBhiineatof "Westbuiy 
Fiance Ohiostion of Tioye&, bom near the middle of the neai Bristol Oloucesteishiie and Wiltshire are bothnoigh- 
12tli ccnttiiy, boaides versifying many tales fiom Ovid, 10 - boniing counties to Someisetbhire, in which Glastonbury 
ptoducod paitb of tho Aitliui legend in lus poem on Ktug was the moat sacred and celebrated spot Visiting that 
Mm I ami Taeidt the Blonde, and tho Chevalier an Zton anolent abboy, Map would have become acquainted with tho 
111 tlieso, howevBi, thcie is no mention of the Giaal. Sud- legend of Joseph of Aiimathoa in all its details^ and he 
douly a narrative, possibly in Latin taut moie piobably m would have seen the altai aaid to haie been transported by 
Flench piosc, makes its appeaiancs, containing the stoiy angels fiom Faleabine, and which, long hidden from mortal 
of the commission of the Holy Giaal to Joseph of Aiinm- sight on account of the wuckodness of the times, had lately 
then, as given above, of his subsequent adventures in Syria been revealed and roinstated His veiaatile and capacious 
and elsewhere, and of the ultimate arnval of his son, his imnd would, os a matter of course, have been famihai with 

Iiiothor-m-Uw, and others of his fcindied, m Britain, where the whole Ardiui legend as it then (1170-1180) existed, if 

they settle in the island of Avallon The biith of Aithur tor no other lea&on, because ho lived in the veiy part of 
IS piophesied in this nariative, but otherwise he is soaicely England which was studded with Arthurian sites Ho fully 
mentioned About the same time, the prose romances of answers to the description of the “great cleiks” who, 
Lfuicelot (pail 1 ) and Tiibtan, contamiug rich develop accordmg to Bobeit de Boron fiiat made and told the lus- 
ments of the Aithuiian legend, made their apxiearance and tory of the Giaal He seems to have conceived the vast 
weie waimly welcomed The first is ascribed in the MSS design of steeping the Arthurian legend, and thiough it the 
to Waltei Map, and tho second to Luo 01 Luces de Gast, whole imoginoti'vo hteiature of the age, in the doctiino of 
hut both Btatoinents, in the opinion of M raulin Pans, are the Chiistian soeufico He is geiieially credited in the 
cxtiemely doubtful At any late, it Map wrote the first MSS with the composition of the Saint Ghaal (containing 
part of Lancelot, he continued and finished it in a totally the legend of Josoph of Anmathea), of the Quest of the 
differont spirit The fiist part is mere love and chivalry, Smut Giaal, of Lancelot in whole or m part, and of the 
“the most aeculai,” says III Paulin Pans, “of all romances”, Moit A?im But it appeals that no MS of any of these 
while the second pait is the most mystical of all Tie first romances now existB of an earlier date than 1274, and it is 
part oontamg no allusion to the Qracl, in the second it is ceitrun that a set of “airangois” and contmuators (hko the 
an olement of ovoipowoimg inteiest Lancolofc joins m the rhapsodlsts and oyche poeta of the Homeiio epos) corn- 
quest for the Giaal, feds to see it or only half sees it, meuced their confusing opeiationa on the legend at an early 
lepents, becomes a holy hei nut, and dies, Ttistan m its peiiod Hence it seems impossible now to lecovei the 
original form was the legend of a favourite Bieton hero , it exact older m winch tho difleient lomances were composed, 
was then connected with tho cycle of Arthui , lastly, per- 3 On the origin ot the word Giaid, the opinion of M 
haps hy the same powerful hand that tiansmuted. irtncctet, Paulin Pans seems to be satisfactory, He thinks that graol 
it was biought within the sweep of die Graal conception is a coiraption of giadale, or graduale, die Latin name for 
But who invented the story of Joseph of Anmatheal or a liturgical collection of psalms and texts of sonpture, so 
rather, who connected that story with the Graal legend, and I called “ quod in gradibus canitur,” as the priest is passing 
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fioin tlie epistle to tlie gospel side of the altai Thcauthoi 
of the Giaal conception meant by graal, oi giadale, not the 
sacred dish (escaellt), but the mysteuous book icvoalcd to 
the supposed heimit of 717, in "which he finds thehistoiy 
of the esouello Hobeit do Boron, miotalung this, tiansfeis 
the name to the disk, and connects it with gtd (giatus, 
giatia) on account ot the inwaid solace connected with 
It (see Ttomana de la T i? , i 143) The wuid lapidly 
became popular in the sense of bowl, or shaUow cup, so 
that Hdhiiaud (1204) could say, “Dicitnr vulgaii nomine 
ff} aah, quia gtata et accoptabihs est in ea comedenti ” TIus 
etymology IS the same as Boron’s The oldei I’lenchwoid 
(/ttel, meaning ser'vica-book (Ducangc, aitiole “Giadale"), 
was displaced by the now gjaal or c/tecd On the olhci 
baud, M Fauiiel donees giaal fiom an old PiovenQal woid 
for a cup, gi nzal But this y? astd, acooiding to the aiticle in 
Ducango, seems to bo of Armoiican oiigin , anyhow M 
Famiel has not piovod its use in the sense of cup at a 
poiiod caihei than tlie iiso of the Giaal legend 

4 The spioad and ascendency to "W'hith the Giaal con 
ocption lapiilly attained in all Chiistian oountiies mide the 
cieations of Arthuiian romance the delight of all cultivated 
minds, from Caeilcon to Venice, and fiom Iceland to the 
Stiaits of Gibialtar Fiom England, which "vve must 
regard as the land of its oiigin, the Giaal legend at once 
passed to Fiance, and found an enthusiastic and capable 
interpreter in Eoboit oi Robiois de Boron This Boron 
was no Enghshman of Nottinghamshiie, as some English 
wiiters have pietendod, but, as Paulin Pans conclusively 
pioves, a Fienoh poet of the oouuty of Montbehaid in the 
legion of the Vosges Chicstren de Tioyos in his Peycmil 
(wiitteii befoie 1191, foi it i, dedicated to Count Philip of 
Flaudcis who died in that yoai), gives m a motiical dross 
the legend of Poioival, one of the knights of the round 
table, iindei the tiausfoimation which the lutioductiou of 
the Giaal conception had effected The continuations of 
the poem, by Denet and Manessiei, como down to about 
1240 The famous Mid-Geiman poem of PaiuuaJ, by 
Wolfiam veil Eschenbach, which appealed neai the begin- 
ning of the 13th contniy, is founded paitly on Ohiestien’s 
Petuval, but ol^o on somo othei, peihaps Provencal, 

Bouice, which is now lost A rude English motiical voision 
of the Fiench prose romance of the Saint Giaal, by one 
Hariy Lonelich, dating fiom the reign of Ilcmy VI , has 
been leoently edited by Mi FuimvaU foi the Boxbuigho 
Club Flemish, Icelandic, and Welsh lopioductions of tlio 
Graal romances hare been found to e-sist One of the first 
employments of the printing press lu England, Fiance, and 
Qei many was to multiply poems or lomancos embodying 
this legend IZence Canton printed for Sn Thomas M^oiy 
(1486) 27ie Histone of King Ai thur and his Noble KnigMes, 
a veision m English pio&e ot the Fiench lomances of 
Methn, lanedot, Tnstan, the QtiSte du Saint Giaal, and 
Molt Artui, oi at any rate based upon them An early 
French edition of the Pi istan, of winch there is a copy in 
the Bntish Museum, is dated 1489 Lancelot da Lao 
was printed at Pans in 1613, and not long afteiwards 
editions of the Pi istan, and othei portions of the Aithnr 
cycle, always as intoipenetrated by the Giaal legend, 
appeared both m Italy and Spam (Schulz's Nmiff, p 114) 
Sec FfLulm Fans, lies Manuici its da la Sihhatliequa Moi/ale, 1836, 
and Lls Itoiruaiu du la Table Monde, 1868-77 , Madden’s A'tj 
Ganmyno, edited for the Bonnatyno Club, 1838, tlio Sej/nt Giaal 
(part 1 ), edited by F Fmnnall, with a piefatory essay on the 
Graal saga by San Mnto (Schulz), 1861-3, sevciil MSS of the 
King's Library in the Bntish Museum, Eeg 14 E ui , 19 C -ni , 
20 U VI , 4,0 , Fauiul, Hist de la Moisae Piovenuflle, 'W’olfiaui 
wn Eschenbaoh, Pai^ival wnA Tttiael, edited byPfLiQci, 1870 , 
Walton’s Hi^oiy of Enqlisli JPodiy, vol i , ia Pianee LUttranr, 
Tol XV, Helmond’e " Ohiomrles’^ (in Migne’s Fairologie, vol 
00 X 11 ) , Schulz's Essay on the Infiuenao of WAsh TiadUion, Uan- 
doveiy, 1841 , &o , &c (1^ A ) 
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GRAINS OP PAPiADISE, Guinea Guvie'^, oi Melp- 
GUETA Pepper (Geiman, T’fU , lucncli, Gi antes 

de Paiadib, Maivgnette), the semina c<n dainomi ni/ijui n oi 
fjipei melcguelaot jihainiaceutists, aielbc seeds ol A mom urn 
Mdegueta, Roscoe, a locdhko plant of the iiatuinl oidci 
King ibeiui cep, which is a native of tiopical western AtiiLO, 
and of Piinces and St Thomas’s Islands in the Giilt ot 
Guinea, is cultivateil in Biitish Guiana, and may with 
case be grown in hot houses lu England The plant luis a 
branched hoiizontal ihi/omo , smooth, nenily scssilt, iltci- 
nato leaves, with the blade oblong-lauccolatc , laigc, wliitt, 
pale pink, oi puiphsh flowcis, and an ovate oblong iiuit, 
enshenthed in bracts, which is of a scailct coloiii w lien in sli, 
and loaches uudoi cultivation a lengtli ol 6 iticlics Tin 
soedfa me contained in the acid piili> of the ftuil, aio com 
monly wedge shaped and bluntly angulni, aio about 1] 
Lne in diameter, and have a glossy daik-biovvn husk, with 
a conical hght-coloured mombianoiis cainiiclo at tlio l>,isi 
and a white koinel They contain, according to lluckigii 
and Haubuiy, 0 3 poi cent of a faintly yellowish noiiti il 
essential oiC baviug an aioinatic, not aoiid tasto, and 
a specific gravity at 15 6° O of 0 825, and giving on 
analysis the foininla C„(,Il,jO, oi CjoII^,,-| C|„lI|„Oj also 
6 83 pci cent of an mtonsoly iningcnt, viscid, blown icsin 
Giams of paiadiso weio toimeily ofliciiml lu Bntish pliai- 
macopoeias, and in the IStli anci suicocdiug ccnUiius weu* 
used as a drug and a spice, the wine known as liippocnis 
being flavouied with them and. with gingci and ciuuaniuii 
In 1639 they woie employed among the ingioclicnts of the 
twenty-four liening pics which weio the ancient fee favoui 
of the city of Norwich, oidained to bo caiiiod to couit by 
tho loicl of the manor of Cmlctoii (Johnston andCluiidi, 
Chem of Common Life, p 356, 1879) Giains oi paiadi o 
woie in past times biought oveilaiid faun Wist Alnc i to 
the Mediterranean ports of tho Baikaiy Stales, to be shiiqu d 
foi Italy They aio now o\ivoitocl almost oEcliisivoly liom 
tho Gold Const Tho amount iccoivod by Gieiit Jtiitaiii in 
1871 was upwaids of 700 cwts (Siains of paiiidise me 
to some extent used m vetoimaivpiactico, but ioi the most 
part illegally to give a fictitious stiongtli to null liquoi i, 
gin, and coichals By 66 Goo 111 c 68, no bifwii oi 
dealer in booi shall have in his posiossioii oi use gi.uiis ol 
paiadiso, undei a penalty of ,£200 foi each offence , iiml no 
druggist shall sell the same to a biowci iindci a penalty oi 
£500 Thoyaro, howovoi, devoid of anyiiijmiouh ph-j'sio 
logical action, and aio mucli esteomerl ns a spice by the 
natives of Guinea 

Sco 'Dcutlcy ftuil Tuiiicii, Miln irird /'lrni(\, juil 10, till JO*', 
LfOnesvan, iTisf tfcJ I3;0(/i«ti, pj) ISO-lOO, 3S7H 

GRAM, 01 CmcKri'A, called also Egyptiiu I’ca, oi 
Bengal Giam (Hindi, c/iama , Bengali, < A/to/rt , Italian, r/'n , 
Spanishjyaidaw'o), an herbaceous, unmal, leguminous plant, 
the Cicei aiietimim of Linnueus, so named hum lla usun 
blance of its seed to a lom’a head, is a n.itivo of the south 
of Euiope and India Its leav'os aic iiapiiipiiin.ite, with 
ovato, equal, and sonate leaflets, tho lloweis an avilhny, 
and of a bluish-purple coloui, and bloom iii India fiom 
September to Oitobei , and tho ^lods have a length of 1 to 
IJmch, and contain either one oi two somewhat pomti d 
and commonly pale yellow seeds, about 3 lines long ( ham 
is laigaly cultivated in the East, wheio tlio seeds aie eaten 
ra'w, or cooked and picjiared in various ways, both m then 
npo and umipe condition, and when roasted anil ground 
aie made to subsoivo the same inuposis as oidiuaiy limn 
In Europe the seeds aio used as an mgushent in «(mi>s 
They contain, in 100 parts without husks, mtiogcnous 
substances 22 7, fat 3 76, staich G3 18, imuuial matters 
2 6 parts, with water (Forbes Watson, quoted ni J’arkes’s 
Hygiene') The liquid which exudes fiom tho glandular 
bans clothing tho loaves and stems of tho plant, more 
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cbpeciilly during the cold season, when the seeds upon, 
contims 0 notable piopoition of oxalic nciil, and w said to 
be veiy injunons to the leathci shoes ot flioso who wait 
thiough fields ol gram In Mysore the dew containing it 
is collOLtOfl by means of cloths spiead on the plant ovei 
night, and is valued as a lemody foi djspepsio, indigov 
tion, and costivcness Tlie steam of watei in which the 
fiesh plant is immeisorl is in the Deccan losoitcd to by 
the Poitugueso foi the tioatment of dysmenoiihoes. The 
seed of P/iaseolut, Mungo, Linn , oi green giam (Hind and 
Bong , moong), a vaiiety of which plant, P Mungo tneHano 
ipeinius {P Max, Roxb ), is teimod black giam, is an 
impoitant article of diet among the labouimg classes m 
India, and is annually o\poited in huge qnantities liom 
Madias Soup marie fiom it is consirlcied to be especially 
suitorl to sick poisons The meal is an excellent substi- 
tute foi soap, and is stated by Elhot to bo an luvaiiaUe 
concomitant of the Hindu hath P llotbuighu, W and 
Am, or P tadiiUns, Tloxb (Hind, utul, Bong, Tnddi 
lalui), which also is known as gioon gram, is poihaps tlio 
most esteemed of the leguminous plants of India, wheic 
the meal of its seed entcis into tho composition oi tho moie 
dehcato cakes and dishes, and is used in medicine both ex- 
teinally and intoinally P aumditolms goes by tho name 
of Tuikisli giam Iloise giam, Dultchos unifiwm, Lam 
( Hind and Beng ,luUhi), which siipphos in Madias the place 
of tho chiok-pea, affoirls seed which, when boiled, is ovton- 
sively employed as a food foi hoisos and cattlo in South India, 
wheio also it is oaten in. curiios, and, made into poultices 
01 pastes, IS apphorl to medicinal puiposos Turl^h ginm 
13 tho Dolufioa Cafjang of Eoxbuigli White gram, Olgeine 
(S(tiu) /iiyjiila, pioduces tho beans iiom which soyis made 
The quantity ot giam oxpoited from India m 1876-77, 
chiefly to Mauiitius, Oeylon, and the Stiaits, amonntod to 
316,692 cwt, against 322, Cbl cwt in the previous yeai 
Soa "W Elliot, “On tlio Eaimioaous Giains and dio viiiaas 
kinds of Pulses used in Slouthoin India,” JE(hn Kew PM Joma, 
1862, vol XVI p 16 , II Dimy, 2'Ae Usr/itl Plants of India, 

1876, U 0 Datl, Miiteua JPdioa of t/u)Ifiiulii9, Ojltiitti, 1877 

QRAMMAB By the giammai of n language is meant 
eithoi the lelations borne by the words of a sentence 
and by sentences tbemselves one to another, oi the sys- 
tematized exposition of these The exposition may be, 
and frequently is, incorrect, but it always presupposes 
the existence of ceitain customary uses of words when 
m combination In what follows, theiefore, giamniar 
will be geneially employed in its primary sense, os denot- 
ing the mode m which woids aie connected together m 
order to express a complete thought, ov, as it is tsimed in 
logic, a piopoBition 

Scops The object of language is to convey thought^ and so long 

of gi ira as this object is attained the machinery foi attaimng it is 
of comparatively slight impoi tance The way in which we 
combine our words and sentences matters but little, pro- 
vided that our meaning is cleai to others The expressions 
“ hoisedesli ” and “ desh of a horse,” are equally mtelhgible 
to an Englishman and therefore are equally recogniz^ by 
English grammar The Chinese manner of denotmg a 
gonitive is by placing the defining word before that which 
it dehnes, as m huejin, “ma.i of the kingdom,” hterally 
“kingdom man,” and the only reason why it would be 
incoiiect m Erenoh or Italian is that such a combination 
would be unintelligible to a Frenchman or an Itahan Hence 
it IS evident that the grammatioal correctness or inconect- 
ness of an expression depends upon its intoUigibihty, that 
IS to say, upon the ordinary use and custom ot a particular 
language Whatever is so unfamihai as not to be geneially 

understood is also ungiammatical In other words, it is 
coutiaiy to the habit of a language, as determined by com 
mon usage and consent. 
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In this way we can explain how it happens that the 
giammar of a cultivated dialect and that of a local dialect 
in tho same conntiy so fieqneutly disagree Thus, in the 
dialect of West Someioet, tJiee is the uominalive of the 
second personal pronoun, while lu cultivated English the 
plttial accusative t/ou (Anglo Saxon, eotv) has come to re- 
piesent a nominative smgular Both aio giammatically 
coiioet within the sphere of their lespectixe dialects, but 
no fuithei Tott would be as ungi vmmatical in West 
Someisot as l7iee is in classical English, and both gou and 
tJice, as nominatives smgiilai, would have been equally un- 
giammatical m Early English Giammatical propriety is 
nothing moiB than the established usage of a paiticulai 
body ot speakers at a particular time in then histoiy 

It follows fioin this that the giammai of a people changes, 
like Its pionnnciation, from ago to age Anglo-Saxon or 
Early English giammai is not tho giammai of Modem 
English, any moia than Latin giammai is the giammsr of 
modem Italian, and to defend an unusual coustmction oi 
inflexion on the giound that it once existed inhteiary Anglo 
Saxon, is as wioug as to impoi t a peculiarity of some local 
dialect mto the grammai of the cultivated speeeli It 
fuithoi follows tlrnt difieient languages will have different 
giammars, and that tho differences null bo more or less 
according to the nearer or remoter relationship ot the 
languages themselves, and the modes of thought of those 
who speak them Consequently, to force the giammatical 
fiamewoik ot one language upon another is to misconceive 
the whole naluie of the lattei, and seiiously to mislead the 
leainei Olunese grammar, foi instance, can nevoi he 
understood until we discaid, not only the teimmology of 
Emopean grammai, but the vdf^ conceptions which uudeihe 
it, while the polysynthetio idioms of Amuica defy all 
attempts to discovei in them “the parts of speech” and 
the voiious giammatical ideas which occupy so laige a place 
m our school-giammais The endeavoui to fiud the dis- 
tmctions of latm giammai m that of English has only 
lesnlted in giotesque eirois, and a total misappiehensiou 
of the usage of the Eiigheh language 

It IS to the Latin giammaiuus, — oi, moie coiieotly, to suh 
theGieek giammanans, upon whose labouis those of the diraioa of 
Latin wiiters weie based, — ^thab we owe the classification of enuouiar 
the subjects with which grammai is commonly supposed to 
deal The giammar of Dionysius Thiax, which he wrote for 
Boman schoolboys in the time of Pompey, has ioimcd the 
starting point for tho mnumeiable school grammois which 
have since seen the light, and suggested that division of 
the matter treated of which they have followed He defines 
grammai as a piacfcioal aoquaiulance with the language of 
liteiary men, and as divided into six parts, — accentuation 
and phonology, explanation of figurative expressions, 
definition, etymology, geneial rules m flexion, and ciitical 
canons Of these, phonology and accentuation, oi prosody, 
can properly be included m grammar only in so fai as the 
consliuction of a sentence and tho giammatical meaning of 
a woid are deteimined by accent oi letteivchange , the 
accentual diffeience in English, for example, between Incense 
and tni^ise belongs to the province of giammar, smeo it 
mdicates a difforence between noun and verb, and the 
changes of vowel in tho Semitic languages, by whi^ various 
nommal and voibal forms are distingui^ed from one an- 
other, constitute a very impoitant part of then grammatical 
machineiy But where accent and pronunciation do not 
seivB to expiEbS the relations of wotds m a sentence, they 
faU mto the domain of phonology, not of giammar The 
explanation of figurative expressions, again, must be left 
I to the ihetoncian, and definition to the lezicogiapher , the 
I gronanaiiau has no moie to do with them than he has with 
! the canons of criticism 

I In fact, tho old subdivision of grammar, inherited fiom 
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tlio giamniaiiaua of Rome anJ Aleixindiia, must begiveu 
up, and a now ono pat in its place What giammoi i eally 
deals with aie all those coutiivinces whcieby the lelations 
ot woids and senteuLis aie pointed out Sometimes it i, 
position, sometimes plioiiolie symbolization, sometimes com- 
position, sometimes llesiou, eometiiiios the use ot anxiliaiies, 
•which enables the speakei to combine his woids togethei 
so tint they shall be intelligible to anothei Oiammai 
may accoidingly be divided into the thiee dopaitments of 
composition oi “ woid building,” sjnts-«, and accidence, by 
which IS meant an evpositiou of the means adojited by 
langnago foi expiessmg the lelatious ot giammai when le- 
couise IS not had to composition oi sunplo position 
Modes of A systematized exposition ol giammai may be intended 
treat for the pmely piactical puipo&e of teaching the mechamsm 
of a foioign language In tins case, all that ib necessaiy 
IS a collect and complete statement of the facts But a 
collect and complete statement of the facta is by no means 
BO easy a mattei as might appeal at hist sight The facts 
will be distorted by a false theory iii legaid to them, while 
they will ceitaiiily not be piesented m a comiJetc foim if 
the granimaiian is ignorant of the tine theoiytliey piesiip- 
posc The Semitic veib, foi evample, lemains umntoUigible 
so long as the explanation of its forms is sought m the con- 
jugation of the Aiyan veib, since it has no lenses m the 
Aiyan souse of the word, but denotes lelation and not tune 

A good practical grammar of a language, theiefore, 
should be based on a ceiiect appieciation of the facts which 
it expounds, and a coireot appieciation of the taets is only 
possible where they aio examined and co-oidinated in ac- 
omdamce with the scientific method A piactical giammai 
ought, wheievei it is possibiv, to be pieceded by a scientific 
grammar 

Compaiison is the instiumeut with which science works, 
and a scientific giammai, accoidingly, is one in which the 
compaiative method has been applied to the relatione of 
speech If wo would uudeistand the oi igiu and leal natme 
of giammatioal foims, and of the relations which they 
lepieeent, we rnuet compaie them with simdai fuims in 
kindled dialects and languages, as well as with the foims 
undei which they appealed themsehes at an eailiei peiiod 
of then' Instoiy We shall thus hare a compaialivo giam- 
mar and an liistoiical giammai, the latter being devoted to 
tiaciug the histniy of giimmatical foims and usages in the 
same language 01 conise, an histoucal gi 4 uumar is only 
possible where a succession of wiitten locoids exists , wheio 
a language possesses no older literatme, we must be content 
with a compaiative giammai only, and look to cognate 
idioms to throw light upon its grammatical peculiarities 
In tins ease we have fiequently to leave whole forms un- 
explained, 01 at most conjectnraUy inteipreted, since the 
machmeiy by means of which theielations ot grammar aie 
symbolized is often changed so completely during the 
growth of a language as to canee its eailiei shape and 
chaiactei to he uniecognizahle Moieovei, ouraieaof com- 
paiison must be as wide as possible , wheio we have but 
two 01 Ihiee languages to compare, iro are m dangei of 
building up conelusione on insufficient evidence The 
grammatical eiiois oi the classical philologists of the last 
centuiy weie m gieat measure due to the fact that then 
area of compaiison was confined to Latin and Gieek 
The histoucal giammai of a single language or 
which traces the grammatical foims and usages of the 
language as far back os documentary evidence allows, affords 
material to the comparative giammai lan, whose task it is 
to compare the giammatical foims and usages of an ulliofl 
group of tongues, and thereby reduce them to them earliest 
forms and senses The work thus earned out the com- 
parative giammanan within a particular family of languages 
IS made use of by univeisal giammai, the object of which 
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IS to deteimine the ideas that undoiliooll giammai wliatso- 
evci, as distinct fiom those that aio pcciiliai to special 
famibes of speech Uiiiveis il giammai is sometimes know n 
as “ the mcta 23 hyi)ics of language,” and it has to decide such 
questions as the natuio oi goiidei, oi ol the vcib, the tine 
pai]J0it of the genitive iclation, oi the oiigiii of giaiiiinai 
itself Such questions, it w cleai, can only be ansuoied by 
compaiing the lesults gamed by the comparative ticatnieiit 
of the giammais of vaiious groups of 1 uiguago 'W hat liis 
toiiodl grammar is to compaiative giammai, compaiatiio 
giammai is to nmveisal gtammai 

Univeisal giammai, as tounded on the Jesuits ot the Uuiveisil 
scientific study of &2jeech, is thus essentially dilicioiit fioiii auimmu 
that “univeisal giammai ” so much in vogue at the begiu- 
niug of the present centuiy, which consisted ot a soiics oi 
a p)io}i assumptions based on the pcculiaiities of Uiiiu^icau 
giammai and illustiated fiom the same souico But uiii- 
voisal giammai, as conceived by modoiii science, is as jot 
in its infancy, its matoiials ate still in tlieiuocuss of being 
collected The compaiative giammai of the Aiyaii lan 
gnagos IS alone ni an advanced state, those ot the Semitic 
idioms, of the Ugio Altaic tongues, and ol the Ra iitu oi 
Eafiftc dialects of sonthcui Afiica, aio still in a backwaid 
condition , and the otliei families oi sjiooch CMstuig iii the 
woild, with the oxeiption of the Malaj o-Pol) ncsian, and 
the Souoiian ot Noith America, havo not as yot been ticatcil 
scientifically Chinese, it is tiuo, possesses an histoucal 
grammai, and Mi Van Eys, iii his conipuiativo giammai oi 
Basque, has endeavonied to solve the piobloms of that 
inteiestmg laugnauc by a compaiison ui its v aiious dialei ts , 
hut 10 both cases the aioa ot compaiison is too small foi 
moie than a hmitcd success to bo attainable Lnstc id ot 
attempting the questions of univeisal giammai tluicloiL, 
it will be better to ronfiiie oui attention to tliioo iioiiits, — 
the fundamental diffeieuoos in the giammatical i oiuejitioiis 
of difieient gioup» of languages, the mam icsults ol a scien- 
tific investigation of Aiyan giunuiai, ai'd the light tliiovvu 
by compaiative philology upon the giammai of oiii own 
tongue 

The pioposilion oi sentence is the unit .mil stniting pimit Dilltiiiio 
ot speech, and giammai, as wo have sown, (ousists m flic 
lelations of its scveiol iiaits one to anothei, tugclhu vvitli'"","^, 
the expression of them These lelalious may be iigaulud 
fiom vaiious points of view In the imlysyiithctie liu- ” 
gnages of Amoiicathosoutcuco is conceived as a whole, not 
comjiosod of independent woids, but, like thi> tlmught which 
It expresses, one lud mdivisillo Wli.it we should dciiolo 
by a senes of words is coii'.oquoiitlj di noted bj ,i singlu 
long compound, — luli//atr his in iJcliiwaiOifoi mstuiii'c, signi- 
fying “give me yourpiotty little p.iw," and n'/kUit/iniloj 
aiwanipol, in Eskimo, "lie goes awny Ii.istily and oveits 
himself to write " Individual woids c.iii be, and often uio, 
extiacted from the sentence, but in this tasc they stand, 
as it were, outside it, being lejuuseutud by.iiiioiuimi within 
the sentence itself Thus, m Mexican, we lau saj not only 
msoUitemoa, “I look foi ilowcis,” but also hi i /ttnon 
-whole the inteiiiolalod guttiii il is tlio iilijcctiv.* tuo 
noun As a nooessaiy lesult of this cimctqiliou ot the hcti 
tenco the Ameiican languages possos->no tiuc Vfih, each act 
being expiOBsed as a whole by a single vvoid In Ohi lokpe, 
for example^ while theie is no vcib siginfjing “to wash ” 
in the abstiact, no less than thutocu woids aie used in 
signify every conceivable mode and olqcct of washing In 
the incorporating languages, again, of wliiili Bi-ajuc may 
bo taken as a type, the object cannot be conceived oxciqit 
as contained in the voibnl action Jleiua c\ oij vinbal fonn 
embodies an objective pionoun, oven though the object maj 
bo sepaiately expiessed If wo pass to an isolating lan- 
guage like Chinese, wo find the exact converse of that which 
meets us in the polysynthefcic tongues Ilcrs each proposi- 
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tion oi thought is aualy&eJ into its soveiol cknieiita, and I 
these aie set ovoi agam&t one anothei as bo many inde- | 
pendent woids Tho lelatioiis of giammai ai e consequently : 
denoted by po itiun, the paitioulai position oi two oi moio ; 
woids detouniaiug the lelatvon they beai to each othei ' 
The analysis of the soiitoacc has not been earned so fat in 
agglutinati’^e languagea like Tuiki&h In these the lelatious 
ot giammai lie icpiesented by individual woids, which, 
howovci, aie suboidmated to tho wolds expiessing the mam 
ideas intended to be in i elation to one anothei The de- 
iining woids, oi indices of giamniatical relations, aie, m a 
laige luimbei of instances, placed aftoi the woids which 
they dohne , in some caaes, however, as, foi example, in 
the Cd ntu languages of soutliein Afiica, the relation is con- 
ceived fiom the opposite point ot view, tho defining woids 
being pioh-i-ed The iiiile'^ional languages coll in the aid 
of a new piinciplo The relations oi giammai aie denoted 
syinbohcally eithoi by d change oi vowel or by a change of 
toimiuation, nioie laicly by a change at the beginning oi 
cl woid Each idea, togethci vnth tho iclation which it 
boaia to tho othci ideas of a pio2)osition, is thus rexiiesonted 
by a single woid , that is to say, tho ideas which make up 
the olcmculs oL a sentence aie not conceived seveiaUy and 
indeisciiclcutly, as m Chine jO, but as always having a ceitam 
coiniotion with one anothei Infiovioual languages, how- 
Qvci, tend to become analytical by the logical separation of 
Uio lluxioii from the idea to which it is attached, though 
tho piiinilivo ijomt of vio\/ is nevci ultogether discaid^, 
and tiiiccs of iiexioii lom.im even in English and Feisiau 
111 ficf, tbeio IS no example of a lauguago which has wholly 
ioisakou tho conception of tho sonteuoo and the lelahoii ot 
lbs elements with which it staited, although each class of 
languages occasionally trespasses on the giommatical usages 
ot the otheis In language, as olsewheio in nataie, theio 
die no shaip linos of division, no sudden leaps, species 
passes iiisoubibly into species, class into chiss At the same 
time the sevoial typos of speech — polyaynthotio, isolating, 
agglutinative, and inflexional — lomaiu deal and fixed, and 
oven whete two languages belong to the same general type, 
as, foi instance, an Aryan and a Semitic language in 
inflexional group, oi a ICafiPro and a Turkish language in 
the agglutinative group, wo find no ceitain example of 
giammatical inteichange A mixed grammar, in which tho 
grammatical ptoceduia of two distinct families of speech is 
iiiteimingled, is almost, if not altogether, unknown 

It 18 obvious, therefore, that giammai constitutes the 
suiost and most important basis for a classification of lan- 
guages Words may be boiiowed fieely by one dialect fiom 
anolhoi, or, though oiiginally unielated, may, by the action 
of phonetic decay, come to assume tho same fuims, while 
the limited number of articulate sounds and conceptions out 
of which language was fust developed, and tho similarity 
of the ciicumstances by which the lust speakeis were eveiy- 
where suiroimded, uatuially pioduce a lesemblance between 
the loots of many unconnected tongues Wheie, howevei, 
tho fundamental couce^itions oi giammai, and the machinery 
by which they areoxpipssed are the some, we may have no 
lioBilation 111 mferrmg a common oiigin 
toims of The mam losults of scientific inquiiy into Ike oiigm and 
Aijan puinitivo meaning of the forms of Aryan oi Indo European 
VI grammar may be summed up as follows We stait witk 

stems 01 themes, by which are meant woids of two or more 
syllables which teiminate lu a limited numbei of sounds 
These stems can bo classed m groups of two kinds, one in 
winch the gtoups consist of stems of similar meanings and 
Bimilai luiLial syllables, and another in which the final 
syllables alone coincide, In the first case we have what 
ore termed roots, the simplest elements into which wmde 
can be decomposed , in the second case stems proper, which 
may be described as consisting of suflixes attached to roots. 
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Foots, theicfoio, aie moiely the matenals out of which 
speech can be made, tho emhodiinontb oi isuhted conceptions 
with which tlir lexicogi iphu alone ii is to deal, lici oas btcnis 
piesent us with uoids alitady combined in a sciitouce 
and embodying the idatioiis oi giammai If ne would 
lightly undeistand iwiniicive Aij'an giammai, we must con- 
ceive it as having been oxpiessed oi implied in tho suiUves 
of the stems, and in the oidoi accoidmg to which the stems 
weio orianged in a sentence In otliei woids, the lolations 
of giammai woio denoted ^laitly by juxtaiiosilion oi syntax, 
partly by the suffixes of stems 

These suihxes w eio probably at fust uuinoaniiig, oi lailici 
clothed with vague significations, which changed according 
to the place occupied in the scntcuco by the stoni to which 
they woie joined Giadually this vnguoness of signification 
disappeaied, and paiticulir bnfl[ixcs came to bo set apart 
to represent paiticuLii lelations of giammai What had 
hitherto boon expiesscd by mcie position now attached 
Itself to tho teiminalions oi suffixes of stems, which accotd- 
ingly became fullgiowm w^oids Some of the suffixes 
denoted jnuely giammatical iJoai, that is to say, were 
flexions, otheia weie classificatory, seiving to distinguish 
nouns fiom veibs, presents iiom aoiists, objects fiom agents, 
and the like, while otheis, again, loraained unmeaning 
adjuncts of the loot This oiigin of the lloxioiis oxplaius 
the othei wise stiange fact that tho same suffix may sym- 
bolize w holly diffei ent gi ammetical i elation s In Latin, foi 
instance, the context and dictiouaiy will alone tell us that 
mus as is tho accusativo plm il of a noun, and am-aa tho 
second 2>eiBoii singular of a vcib, oi th&tmua a is the nomin- 
ative singular of a feminine substantive, bon a the nccusa 
tive pluiol of a neutei adjcotivo lu short, the flexions 
weie oiiginally merely tho toimmations of stems which weie 
adapted to express tho vanons relations of woids to each 
othei in a sentence, ns these giadually piesented themselves 
to the coiiscionsness aud were oxtiacted fiom what had been 
pieviously imijliod by position Nocessauly, tbe some 
BufiSx might bo used sometimes in a classificatory, some- 
times in a flexional sense, aud sometimes vnthout any 
definite sense at all In tho Oi eek dative-locative v 68 ecr eri, 
foi example, tho suffix -es is classificatory , in the nomina- 
tive wd 8 es, it IS flexional 

When a particiilai termination ot suffix once aequiied a 
special sense, it would be sepaiated in thought fiom the 
stem to which it belonged, and attached m the same sense 
to othei stems and other terminations Thus in modern 
English we can attach the suffix -fe to almost any word 
whatsocvei, iir oidei to give the latter a transitive meaning, 
and the Gieck irdSetrot, quoted above, really contains no 
loss than tliroo suffixes, es, -irv, and -t, the last tw o hoth 
denotiDg the locative, and coalescing, through cr/i, into a 
single syllable -ert The lattei instance shows us how two 
or more suffixes denoting exactly the same idea may be 
tacked on one to anothei, li the original force and significa- 
tion of the first of them comes to be ioigotten Thus, in 
Old English aanffesife was the feminine of aring-me^ 
“singer," but the meaning of Iho termination has so entirely 
died out of the memory that we have to add the Romamc 
-cci to it if we would still distinguish it fiom the masculine 
amget A fanoihai example of the way in which the full 
sense of the exponent of a giammatical idea fades from the 
nund and has to be supplied by a new exponent is afforded 
by the use of expletives in couversational English to denote 
the auperlativo “ Voiy warm” cxpicases little nioie than 
the positive, and to icpiesent tho mtaisity of his feelings 
the Englishman has recourse to such expressions as “hoiii- 
bly warm” like the Geimaii “schiockhch warm ” 

Such words as “ very,” “hoinhly,” “ schieokhch,” illus- 
trate a second mode lu which Aryan grammai has found 
moans of expression Woids may lose their true significa- 
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tion and become the more exponents of giammatical ideas 
Piofossoi Eaile divides, all vroids into pyesenUve and syni- 
boliUf tboformoi denoting objects and conceptions, the lattoi 
the lelations which oxiet between those yynibolic words, 
thoicfoio, aio what the Chinese grammaiians call “empty- 
words,” — woida, that is. which have been divested of then 
piopoi sigiufic-ation and seivo a giammatical purpose only 
Many of tho classificatoiy and some of the flexioual suflixea 
of Aryan speech can be shown to have had this oiigin 
Thns the sufdx tai , which denotes names of kinship and 
agency, seems to tome from the same root as the Latin 
tei minus and^aas, oui thiougJi, the Sanskrit tat nmi, “T 
pass over,” and to have priniaiily signified “one that goes 
through ” a thing Thus, too, the English head oi /mot/, in 
words Idle godhead and hiothahoody la the Anglo Saxon huti, 
“ ohaiaoter” oi “ lank dom, in Lingdom, the Anglo Saxon 
ddm, “judgment,” and loci, or ledge, in wedlocl and Inom- 
ledge, the Anglo Saxon Ida, “spoit” or “ gift ” In all these 
cases the “ empty woids,” after first losing every trace of 
their original significance, have followed the general analogy 
of the language and assumed the form and functions of the 
BuflEiies with which they had been confused 

A thud mode of repiesenting the lelations of giammai is 
by the symbolic use of vowels and diphthongs In Grieek, 
foi instance, the distinction between the ledupUcated piescut 
SiSio/ii and the leduplioated perfect StSoisa is indicated by 
a diatinction of vowel, and in primitive Aiy an giammai the 
vowel & seems to have been set apart to denote the subjunc- 
tive mood just as yaoz i was set apait to denote the poten- 
tial So, too, according to M Hovelaoque, the obango of 
a into » or w in the parent-Aryan symbolized a change of 
meaning from passive to active This symbolic use of tho 
vowels, which la the puiast application of the pimciple of 
flexion, is fai less extensively earned out in the Aiyan than 
in the Semitic languages The Semitic family of speech is 
therefore a much more chaiactenstio type of the inflexional 
languages than is the Aiyan 

Tho primitive ^lyan noun possessed at least eight cases, 
— nominative, accusative, vocative, insti uinental, dative, 
genitive, ablative, and locative M Beigaigue hasattempted 
to show that the first three of these the “strong cases” as 
they aie termed, aie really abstracts foimed by the suffixes 
-as (-«), a?i , -»i, , A, and -ya ( *), the plnial being 

nothing moie than an abstiact smgulat, as may be leadily 
seen by compaimg words like the Qieek ciro-s and drre-s, 
which mean precisely the same The remaining “ week ” 
cases, formed by the suffixes -smo, sya, -syd, -yd, %, -ari, f, 
-bhi, -su, -i, -a, and -d, are really adjectives and adveibs 
No distinction, for example, can be diawn between “a cup 
of gold” and “a golden cup,” and the rasti uinental, the 
dative, the ablative, and the locative are, when closely ox- 
ammed, merely adverbs attached to a veib The tetnun- 
ations of the strong cases do not displace the accent of the 
stem to which they are suffixed, the suffixes of the we^ 
cases, on the other hand, generally draw the accent upon 
themselves 

According to Huhsohmann, the nominarive, aconsative, 
and ganitire oases are puiely grammatical, distinguished 
from one another through the exigencies of the sentence 
only, whereas the locative, ablative, and mstiumental have 
a logical ongin and deteinune the logical relation which 
the three othei cases bear to each othei and the verb The 
natuie of the dative is left undecided The locative 
piimanly denotes lest m a place, the ablative motion fiom 
a place, and the instrumental the means or concomitance 
of an action The dative Hubschmann regards as "the 
case of the participant object ” Like Hubschmann, Holz- 
weiBSig divides the cases into two classes, — the one gram- 
matical and the othei logical , and his analysis of their 
piimitive meaning is the same as that of Hubschmann, 
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except as regards the dative, tlie pimiary sense of which 
he thinks to have been motion towaids a place This is 
also the view of Delhi uok, who makes it denote tendency 
towaids an object Delbmck, howcvci, liohk that the 
piimaiy sense of the ablative wms that of separation, the 
mstiumental oiiginally indicating concomitance, vdiile theio 
was a double locative, one used like the ablative absolute 
in Latin, tho other being a locative of the object 

The dual was older than the plural, and aftci the develop- 
ment of the latter survived as a merely useless encuiubianco, 
of which most of the Aiyan languages contiivod in time to 
get iid Theie aie still many savage idioms in which tlie 
conception of plurality has not advanced beyond that of 
duality In the Bushman dialects, for instance, tho plnial, 
or rather that which is moxe than one, is expressed by 
repeating the woid, thns iu is “mouth,” tutu “mouths ” 
It may bo shown that most of tho suflixoo of the Ai j an 
dual are the longer andtinoie luiniiiive forms of those of 
the plural which have grown out of them by tho hclji ot 
phonetic decay The plniril ot the weak cases, on tho 
other hand (the accusative alone cxccptod), was identical 
with the singular of abstract nouns, so fai as both foun 
and meaning aio concerned, no distuictioii can be drawn 
between owes and «Vos Siimlaily, hiivuinittf and mm 
signify one and the same thing, and tho use of Jiluglish 
words like sheep at fish for both singular and plnial shows 
to what an extent out appreciation of unmboi is dctounini'd 
by tho context rather thair by the ioiui ot the noun The 
so called “ bioken plurals” of Aiabic and Etliiopic aio 
really singular collectives employed to denote the pUual 
Gendei is tho product partly of analogy, partly of pho- 
netic decay In many languages such as Eskimo and CJIiot k- 
taw, its place is taken by a division ot objects into anniiato 
and inanimate, wlule in other languages tliuy aio sopat itud 
into rational and luatioiml Thcio nio many indicalioiis 
that the paient-Aiyan m an eaily stage of its exislcticu 
had no signs ot gendei at all The tcimmatuiiis of tho 
names of /atAe? and imthet , juiU-i and muta, foi evamph*, 
aio exactly the same, and in Latin and Giuuk many dijih- 
ihongal stems, as well as stems m % ui ya and » (like i uf's 
and ttoXi? and X.!?), may bo ludifloiontly mnsruhne 
and feminine Even stems in o and a (of tho sucoiul and 
first declensions), thongh tho fust aio gcneially luasculiiio 
and the second generally feunnme, by no moans luvanably 
maintaiu the lulo , and fcmimnos like humus and oHus, oi 
inascuhnes hke advena xnd -n-oXmjs, show that tln'ic w.is 
a time when these steins also imlicated no iiailicnhii gendi i, 
but owed their Bubsequciit adaptation, thooiii' to inaik tlie 
masculiae ond tho otlioi to mark tho fominiim, to tho in- 
fluonce of analogy The idea of gender w.is fust Huggcstpil 
by the difference between man and woman, male and ti‘niah>, 
and, as in so many languages at tho iirotcut d.iy, was 
represented not by any oiitwaid sign but by tlio meaning of 
the words themselves ’When once ai lived at, tlie concep- 
tion of gender was extended to oLhci objects besides those 
to which it propeily belonged Tho piiuiitivo Aiyan did not 
distinguish between subject andobject, biitpoi soiuhcdol ijccts 
by asciibing to them the motives and pow ors of hv lug beings 
Accordingly they wore refciied to by different pronouns, 
one class denoting the masculine and another class tho 
femmuie, and the distinction that existed between these two 
classes of pronouns was aftci a time tiansfciicd to the 
nouns Ab soon as thopiepoiideiaut numboi of stems m « 
m daily use hod come to be regavded .is niasiuUno on 
account of their moaning, other stems in o, vvhatevoi might 
be then: signification, were made to follow tho gcninal ai),i- 
logy, and were similarly classed as masculines In the stmio 
way, tho suffix ^ or ya acquired a fonimine sense, and wuh 
set apait to repiesont the feminine gender Unlike the 
Semites, the Aijmns were not satisfied with those two 
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geiidaia, maBculine and feminine As soon ns object and in -at Thus the Greek SoGroi answers lefclei for letter to 
subject, iiatient aud agent, waie oleaily distinguished from the Yedic dative dUvdtie, “to give,” and the toim xJ/evSea-Oai 
each other, theio aiose a need ioi a third gendei, which is explained by the Vodic vayodhai, foi vaycUdhui, htei 
should be neithei mnsculme nor feminine, but denote things ally “ to do hvmg,” dhai bemg the dative ot a noun fiom 
without lifo This thud gender was fattmgly expressed the root dhd, “to place'’ oi “do” When the form 1^,0 
either by the objective case used as a noinmative (eflf, Setr&at hod orce come into existence, analogy was icady to 
? eiynum), or by a stem without any case ending at all (e g , create such false imitations as ypatj/acrdai 01 ypa.<f> 0 ^a-ea- 6 aL 
vines) The Latin infmitive in -te foi -se has the same oiigiu. 

The adveibial meaning of somanyof the cases explains the dtutai e, for instance, bemg the dative of an old stem anias 
leadiness with which they became ciystallized mto adveihs In pen foi peiei or p£sei, fiom the sumo loot as oui 
and piepositions An advoib is the attiibute of an altii- ^English be, the otigmal length of the final syllable is pie- 
bute , — “ the loaa smells sweetly,” for example, bemgresolv- served The suflix in -um is an accusative, like the cone- 
able into “the lose has the attiibute of scent with the spending infinitive of classical Sanskt it Tins oiigiii oi the 
fuithei attiibute ot sweetness” Inoui own language oner, luiinitive explains the Latin construction of the accusative 
iSicttc, nccA, aro all genitives j ceZ'Zom is a dative The Latin and infinitive "When the Homan said, “Miioi lead mo 
and Gieok hunvi and yapxjL aic locatives, faullime (J-ueil- mini sciibeie,” all that he meant at first was, “ T wonder at 
lunuU) and eflruxeos ablatives, 7 rdvTT 7 aud d/ra instiumenlals, you for wiitiug nothing to me,” wheto the infinitive was 
irtlpa's, ct^s, aud genitives The fieq,uenoy with which meiely a dative case used adveibially 
piiticulai cases ot paiticulai iiouas woie used in a spcci- The histoiy ot the infinitive makes it clear how little dis 
hcally atbiibutive seiiae caused them to hecomo, as it were, tinction must have been felt at the outset between the noun 
potiilied, the othei cases of the nouns in question passing and the verb Indeed, the growth of tho veib was a slow 
out of uso, aud the oiiginal force of those that weio retained pioeesa Tbeie was a time in the history of Aryan speech 
being giadually foigotton Piepositions oie adveibs em- when it had not as yet risen to the conscionsness of the 
pliiyod to define nouns instead of veibs and adjectives speakei, and in the period when the noun did not possess 
Then appoaiancn iii the Aiyan languages la compaiatively a plnial theio was as yet also no veib Tho attachment of 
lite, and tlicllomeiic poems allow us totiace then growth tho hist and second personal pronouns, or of suffixes re 
111 Oieck 'i’he advoib, oiigmally intended to define the somblmg them, to certain stems, was the first stage m the 
veih, canio to be construed with the noun, and the govern- development ot the latter Like the Semitic verb, the 
mont ot tho case with which it was constinod was accoid- Aiyan veib seems primarily to have denoted lelation only, 
iiigly tian^fciied fiom the -voib to the noun Thus when and to have been attached as an attribute to the subject 
\vc load in the Odyssetj (iv 43 ), airois 8 sicrTjyov dciov Sd/rov, Tho idea of time, however, was soon, put mto it, and two 
we see that els is still an adveib, and that the accusative la tenses weie created, the one ezpiessnig a present 01 con- 
govoiuod by tho verb, it is quite otherwise, howevoi, with imuous action, the other an aonstic 01 momontaiy one 
a line like 'ArpeiStjs 8 ^ yepovras aoXkias Jj/ev ’Avaituv es The distinction of sense was symbolized by a distinction 
A.Xto-t 7 ;v {II , 1 fit) ) wheio tho adverb has xiossed into a ol pionunciation, the loot syllable of the aorist bomg an 
pieposilion 'riiQ same piocoss ot tiansfoimation is still abbreviated form of that of thepieseut This abbieviation 
going nil in English, whoio vve can say indiifcieutly, “What was due to a change in tho position of the accent (which 
aio you looking at 1 ” using “ at ” ns an adverb, and govern- was shifted from the stem-syllable to the teimmation), and 
ing the pioiioiiii by the voib, and “At what are you look- tlus change again was probably occasioned by the piefixuig 
ingl” whore “at” has become a preposition With tho of the so oaEed augment to the aorist, which survived mto 
giowth and inciease of pioi>08itions the need of tho case histoiicnl times only in Sanskiit, Zend, and Greek, and the 
endings diminished, and in some languages the latter dis- origin of which is stdl a mystery The weight of the first 
appoited altugothei syllable in the aoiist fuitber caused the person endings to 

Like pieiiostlions, coujunctions also aie piimniily adverbs be shortened, and so two sets of person-endings, usually 
used 111 a dememsti ativo and lelativo sense Hence most teimed piimaiy and secoudaiy, sprang into existence By 
of the couj unctions aie petiiGed cases of pronouns The reduplicating the root syllable of the present tense a x>oi feet 
relation between two sentences was oiiginally expressed by wasfoimed, but oiigmally no distinction was made between 
simply setting them side by side, aftoi wards by employing present and perfect, and Greek verbs like SiStopu and aie 
a demonstiative at the beginmng ot tho second clause to memonals of a time when the differ ence between “I am 
lofoi to the whole pieceding one The relative pronoun can come” and “I have come” was not yet felt Heduiibcation 
be shown to have been in the first instance a demonstiative, was further adapted to tho expiession of intensity and 
indeed, wo can still use tliai in English in a relative sense desite (m the so-oallerl intensive and deaiderative foims) 
Since the demonstiative at the beginning of the second By the side of the aoiist stood the imperfect, which differed 
clause repiGseiitcd the first clause, andwras consequently an fiom the aoiist, so far as outward foini was couceined, only 
attiibute of the second, iL had to stand in some case, and in possessing the longer and more onginal stem of the pic- 
this case became a conjunction How closely allied the sent Indeed, as Benfey first saw, the aoiist itself was 
ad veib and the conjunction are may be seen from Greek primitively an imperfect, and the distinction between aoiist 
and Latin, whore &s or ffunm can be used os either the one and imperfect is not older than tho period when the stem- 
or the other Our own and, it may bo observed, has pio- syllables of certain imperfects were shortened through the 
bably the same root as the Greek locative adverb Sri, and influence of the accent, and this differentiation of forms 
01 igmally signified “ going further ” appropiiated to deuoto a difference between the sense of the 

Another form of adverb is tho infinitive, the adverbial aorist and the imperfect which was beginning to be felt 
force of which appears oleaily in such a phiase as “A After the analogy of the imperfect, a pluperfect was created 
wonderful thing to see ” Vaiious oases, such as tho loca- out of tlie perfect by prefixing the augment (of which the 
live, tho dative, oi the instrumental, ate employed m Vodic Greek ep.ifi. 7 }Kov is an illustration) , though the plnperfeot, 
Sanskrit m the sense of the infinitive, besides the bale stem too, was ouginally on impeifeot foimed from the reduph- 
or neuter formed by the suffixes man and van In Greek cated present 

tho noutor stem and the dative case were alone retained for Besides time, mood was also expressed by tho primitive 
the purpose The first is found in infinitives like Siijaer and Aryan verb, recourse being had to symbolization for the 
^ipetp (for an earliei ^epe-Iev), tho second 111 the infinitives purpose The inoperative was ropiosentedby tho baie stem. 
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like tlio vocative, tlie accent beinfe drawH back to tbe firot I 
syllablo, tlioagb. otbci model of denoting it boon came into 
vogue PooiibiUty wai byiuboliaed by tho attachment of 
Ibo 'suflix 1/(1 tu tho btom, pi obability by the attachment of 
a anil d, and lu this, way the optativo and conjunctive 
moods fiist aioso The cieation ol a futuio by the help ot 
the buthv -sj/a sccnu to belong to tho same i^eiiod in tbe 
hibtoiy ol the veih This sulhx ib piobably identical with 
that used tu foim a laige class of ailjectivcb and genitives 
(hke the (lieek wnrow foi irnrocno) , lu this case f atuio time 
will have bcou legaided as an attiibuto of the subject, no 
clibtiuction being diawn, foi instance, betiveon “ using sun ” 
ami “ the suu will ima ” It is possible, howevei, that tho 
auviliaiy voib as, “to be,” enteib into the couaposition of 
tho lutuie, if so, the futme will bo tho pioduct of the 
second stage lu the development ot the Aiyaii veib when 
new foctns ware cieatod by means of composition Tho 
signiatic Ol hist aonst is m favoui of this view, as it cei- 
taiiily belongs to the age of Aiyan unity, and may be a 
componurl ol the veibal stem with the auiiliaiy tis 

Aitei the sepaiation of the Aiyan languages, composition 
was laigoly oniployrd in the loimation ol new tenses Tims 
in Latin WB have pcifccts like atiip si and ama-vi, foiined 
by the help of tho aiii.diancs aa (aim) and/«o, wMo such 
foims aaamaviit^m {amaoi ctaui) or amaiem beat 

then oiigia on then face So, too, tbe futuio m Latin and 
Old Celtic (aninbo, lush cm ui) la based upon tbe sabstnu- 
tivo veib y«o, “ to be,” and tbe Engbab pioteute in ad goes 
back to a sufiii-ed dul, tbe ledupUcated perfect of da New 
tenses and moods, however, weio cioatod by tbe aid of 
bulhsos os well as Ijy tbe aid of comiiosition, or lathei weio 
foimed fioni nouns whose f<tems terminated in the suffixes 
in question Thus in Greek we have eoiists and jjeifects 
lu -aa, and the chaiacleiistics ol tho two passive aoiisls, ye 
and i/idf, aie nioie piobably tho suffixes of nominal stouis 
than the loota ol tho two verbs ya, “ to go,” and JM, “to 
place," as Bopp supposed How late some of those now 
foiinations weie may be seen in Qroek, where the Homeric 
poems aie still igiioiaiit of tho weak futuio passive, tbe 
optative futviie, and the aspuated poifeot, and whoie the 
strong fiituie passive occurs but once and the dosideiativo 
but twice On the other hand, many of the oldei tenses 
woie disused and lust In classical Sauskiit, for instance, 
of tho modal noust foims the piccntive and bcncdictivc 
almost alone lomaui, while the plupcifeot, of which Dtl- 
biuck has loiiiid tiaoes in the Veda, has wholly disappeuied 

The passive voice did not exist m the paient Aiyan 
speech No need foi it had aiuen, since such a sentence 
as “ I am pleased ” could bo as well lepiesented by “ This 
ploists me,” Ol “I please myself ” It was long before the : 
sppakei was able to imagiuo an action without an object, 
and when he did so, it was a neater or substantival lather 
than a passive veib that he foimed The p-ssive, in fact, 
giew out of the middle or ledexive, and, except in the two 
aonsts, continued to be lepiesented by Uie middle in Greek 
So, too, m Litin the second peison pluial is really tho 
middle paiLiciple with, eain undei&tood, and the whole claes 
of deponent oi lodexive verbs pioves that tho eliaranteiLstic 
j which Latin shares with Celtic could have had at the out- 
set no passive foice 

Much light has been thrown on tho chaiaotei and con- 
stiuction of the piimitive Aiyan sentence by comparative 
syntax In oontiadistinction to Semitic, wbeie tbe defining 
word follows that which is defined, the Aiyau languages 
place that which is defined aftei that which defines it , and 
Boigaigne has made it clear that the oiiginal oidei of the 
sontence was (1) object, (2) veib, and (3) subject Qreatei 
complication of thought and its expression, tho connexion 
of sentonees fay tho aid of conjunctions, and rhetorical 
mveisicn cansod that dislocation of the original oidei of tho I 


if entniipn whioh icachcs its cnlraiiiating point in tho iii\ olved 
peiiods of Latin Iileiatuie Oui own language itill icin.inis 
true, howevei, to the syntax of the piieiit Aijau vheu it 
sots both adjective and genitive bchue the noun', vlncli 
they define In comse ol tunc a di'-tiiiction came to be 
made between an ottiibttto used as a meie ijii ilihi at n e and 
an attiibute used piedicatively, and this dikiiiction was 
expiessed by placing the piedic.ito in oppusitmu to the 
subject .ind accoidingly aftci it The ojiposituiii Was of 
itself sufficient to indicato the logical cupul.i, oi nb^tantn o 
veih, indeed, the woid which ‘illciiiaicK conniiDiilj’’ stood 
for tho lattei at fiist signified “oxislcnco,” and it was only 
thioDgh the weai and teai of time that .i phi.i c IiUo J/ix 
lonitA eat, “God exists as good,” came to mean siinjily' 

“God IS good” It is needless to obscnc that ncitliei oi 
' tho two aiticlea was known to tho paicnt Aiyan, indeed, 
the definite ni tide, which is meioly a decay ed dciiionstiatii i 
j pioiioun, has not yot been developed iii scvci.il ot the 
languages of the Aiyan family 

Wo must now glance bizolly at the le.ults of a scientific 
[investigation of English giainmai and tho inodilicalioii ■> „i 
they necessitate m our conception of it The idci that the i iv Iish 
flee use of speech is tied down by the uilcs ot tin gi.iin- ni omuit 
maiian must fiist be given up, ill that Iho <iainni.iu.in 
can do i, to foiiiralnto tho enuent iisis of ho liim*, wliuh 
aie detunnnod by habit and custom, and me ici iiidiii«ly 
in a peipetual stale of ilux Wo must nest get ud of the 
notion that English giamuini should be iiioucllcd iltci tint 
of ancient Eoma , until we do so \,o slmll iiovui midi ul.ind 
even the elcmoutaiy piinciploH upon winch it is b.isc d 1 

cannot speak of docleusions, since English has no gciidcis 
except in the piououns oi the third pci lOii, and no < ists 
except the genitive and a few faint tiaccs ol ,in old diitni 
Its voihal conjugation IS essentially difleiciil iinin Hut ol 
an luilcxional language liLo Latin, ami c intiol In inni- 
picssodinto the some mtegoiies In Lngli li Iho synt.ix 
Lib been enlaigcd at tho expense of tin .nudi nu , iiosiinm 
has taken the place oi foims To sj>c.ik of .m iilfcilivi' 
“agieeing” with its substantive is as niisloiiilni'. .i . lo spc,iL 
of a verb “governing” a case In but, Liu distiiniion 
botwreon loun and adjodivo is in.ippluablo ti I iiy,Ii.h 
giammai, and should be leplacod by .i disUntlion la twoon 
objective and ntliilmtivo wmds Jn a iJiiaso like “ llm 1 1 
a cannon,” tawion is objective , in i phi iso like “ a i .inmiti- 
ball,” It IS attiibutivc, and to c.ill il a suiist.uitno in tin 
one caie.ind an ndjoctivom the nihci, is only tu iiitiodim 
confusion With tho cxpcjitinn ol tin iionuiufm, Hu 
vaiious foims of tho noun .uu ill attubnlnc , flnu n, im 
diffeioncc, foi oxaniple, bptwtui “doing a lliin<;” and 
“doing badly” Apait fioni tho pi'i.miil pioiuinn', tho 
accusative of the classical liiiiguige' can be lopu-untul only 
by position , but it wo wero to say tli.it a nomi \ hic li t.illi.w s 
0 . verb is in the accn'Kitivo caso wc should I. im> tn di lint 
‘king” as an aceusativo in siuh sentotiifi as “ho liLimiio 
king" Ol “lie IB knig” In roiivci atmn.il J'higloh “ it i 
me” 19 as coiipct as “c’e.t inoi” ni J'uiiih, oi “ihi ci 
nug”in Damsn, the litoi.iiy “it is 1 ' m (Uu to tJu m 
fluenco of classical giarnmai The oiunbin.ition ol mum oi 
pronoun and pi oposiuou lesults m a timqiinmd .iitiibutt 
As foi the veib. Mi Hweet lias well said that “llm u.dly 
chameteiistic teatmo of the English finile voib is its m 
abibty to stand alone without a pionoimniil pn hx ' Thus 
“dream” by itsolf is a noun j “Idiiam’ n a vtib Tho 
place ot tho pronoimnnl prefix nniy la t.ikcu by i mum, 
tiongh both poetiy and vulmu j<nglish iiiquoiilly ni,iit 
the pronoun even when the nonu jucccdov 'Jhe nmuboi 
of mfleoted verbal forms is but simdl, being ctinfiiiotl to tho 
third peirion smgulai and the s).cci.il fmms of tint luctnitis 
and past participle, though tho Litfei may witli iimio jubtu'i* 
bo regarded as belonging to the province of tht* h xn ngi aplicr 
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rakher than to that of the gtammauan The inflected sab- 
junctivo {bt, loete, save in “God save the Queen,” ifec) is 
rapidl) disappoaiing New inflected foims, howevei, aie 
coming into CMstence, at all cvente, wohave aa good aught 
to cunsiJoi ivoHt, shunt, (ant new inflected fwme as the 
rieiioh aiineiui (amuie hubto), aimeiais (amate habebam) 

If the oiiliii uy giamm.ira aie coriect in tieating forma hLe 
“I am loving,” “I wae loving,’ “I did love,” as eepoiate 
tenses, they no atiangely inconsistent in omitting to notice 
the equally important emphatic foim “I do love” or the 
negative foiin “I do not love (“I don’t love”), as well 
as the semi-infleiional “I’ll love,” “he’s loving” It is 
tiue that these lattoi ooiitiaclod foims aie heaid only in 
coiivoisation and not seen in boohs , hut the giammai of a 
language, it must bo lemembeied, is made by those who 
spoah it and not by tho piinteis 

Hi'-toiy Oiii school giauimais aie the inheiitanee we have 

oi foimilioceivod fiom Giecoo and Eome The necessities of 

6''*“ iliotouc obliged the Sophists to investigate tho stiuctuie ol 
the Gioek language, and to them was aocoidmgly due the 
fust analysis ot Gieek giammai Piotagoras distinguished 
the thioe gondms and the verbal moods, while Piodiens 
busied himself with tho defaiiitioii of synonyms Aiistotlc, 
taking tho Hido of Democi itus, who had held that the 
muaiiiiig of woicls is put into thorn by the speakei, and that 
tlioio IS no iioeo-jsaiy connexion between sound and sense, 
laivl down that woids “ symbolize ” objects accoidmg to the 
will ot those who use them, and added to the ovo/jm or 
“noun,” and tho p^/ta oi “ voib,” the <rw8«(r/«w or “paiticle ” 
lie also iiitioducod the teim wruo-is, “case,” to denote any 
floMoii wliatwiovoi Ho fuithei divided nouns into simple 
and cumpouiiil, invented foi the ueutci another name than 
that given by Fiotagui as, and stai ting from the toimmation 
of tho nominative singular, endeavoured to aseeitain the 
lulus foi indicating a diffoienco of gcndei Aiistotle was 
fullowod by the jiltou's, who sepaiated the dpdpov oi 
* aitielo” fiom tho pat tides, detoi mined a fifth part of 
spuocli, tho TravScKTtis oi “adveib,” confined the teim 
“ case ” to the iloMons of the nouns, distinguishing the 
foul pimcipal cases by names, and divided tho verb 
into Its tonses, moods, and classes Meanwhile the Alei- 
andiian mtics woio studying tho language of Homei and 
tho Attic waters, and compiumg it with the language of 
thou own day, the result being a minute examination of 
tlio taota aud lulos of giaminni Two schools of gram- 
mauans spiang up, — tho ilualogists, headed by Aristarchup, | 
who hold that a strict law of analogy existed between idea 
and word, and lofused to admit exceptions to the giam- 
matical lulos they laid down, and the Anomalist^ who 
denied goneial lules of any land, except m so fai as they 
weiB oousociated by custom Foiomost among the Auoma- 
lists was Ciates of Mallos, tho leader of the Peigamenian 
school, to whom wo owe the fiist formal Gieek grammai 
and cullccLion of tho giammatical facts obtaiuod by the 
labours ot tho Alexandrian ciitics, as well as an attempt to 
lefoim Gioolc orthography The immediate canse of this 
giammnr seems to have been a comparison of Latin with 
Gieok, Crates having lectuied on the subject while ambaS' 
sador of Attalus at Home m ] 59 b c The zeal with which 
tho Homans thiew themselves into tho study of Greek re- 
sullod in tho school grammai of Dionysius Thrax, a pupil 
of Aiistaichus, which he published at Home in the ti^ of 
Pompoy, and which is still m existence Latin grammats 
wore soon modelled upon it, and tho attempt to tianslale 
tho tochmoal teims of the Greek grammorians mto Latm 
was productive of numerous blunders which have been per- 
petuated to our own day Thus tenves is a mistranslation 
of the Gieek fiXd, “nnospirated , ” greneHvus of ytytK^, the 
cose “ of the genus,” (teousattvus of alnarueij, the case “of 
tho object , ” %nJiniUviis of &irap4fi.<j>a,r<K, “without a seoond- 
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aiy meaning ” of tense or poison New names weie coined 
to denote foims possessed by Latin and not by Gioek, 
iihlative, foi instance, was invented by Julius Ca-sii, who 
also wiote a treatise Do AnalogM By the 2d ccntuiy ot 
the Chiistian eia the dispute between the Anomahsts and 
the Anolugists was finally settled, analog} being lecognized 
aa the piiauple that undeilies language, though cvciy inli. 
admits of exceptions Two eminent gi am maiians of Alex 
andiia, Apollonius Dyscolus and his son Heiodian, summed 
up the labouis and contioveisies of then piedocessois, aud 
upon then woiks weio based tho Latm giammai composed 
byAihus Donatus in the 4th centuiy, and the oightoon 
hooks on giammai compiled by Piiscuu in tho age of 
J ustinian The giammai of Donatus dominated tlio schools 
of the Middle Ages, and, along with the pi eductions ot 
Piiscian, foimed the type and souioe of the Latin and Gieek 
school-grammais of modem Europe 

A few woids remain to he said, in conclusion, on the leaumig 
beaiiug of a scientific study of giammai upon tho piactieal of 
task of teaching and loaining foieigu languages The 
giammar of a language is not to be coutined wiihin the 
lules laid down by giammaiians, much less is it the cieation 
of giammorians, and consoquently tho usual mode of making 
the pupil leain by hoait ceitam fixed lulcs and pmorligms 
not only gives a false idea of what giammar leally is, but 
also thiows obstacles in the way of atqmiing it Tho unit 
of sjiBBch 18 tho soutenco, and it is with tho sentence 
theicfore, and not with lists of wuids and foims, that the 
pupil should begin When once a siifiicient uumbei of 
sentonccs has been, so to speak, assimilated, it will bo easy 
toandj^e them into then component paits, to show the 
relations that these bear to one nuothci, and to indicate the 
natuio and vaiieties of the lattei In this way the learner 
will be pievenled fiom legnidmg giammai as a piece of 
dead mechanism oi a Chinese pu/zle, of which the paits 
must be fitted togethei in accuidance vnth coitam aikificial 
inles, and will realize that it is a living organism which has 
a history and a lenson of its own The method of uatuie 
and science alike is analytic, and if we would learn a foreign 
language piopeily we must leain it as we did oui mothei- 
tougne, by first masteiing the expiessiou of a complete 
thought and then bieaking up this expiession into its 
several elements 

See StemthsJ, Ohmalhtenstih da hauj)l8aM‘ichiten Tmen des 
SpuuMauea, Bului, 1860, Solileiibei, t'mnpendmiib q/ m, Com 
pmatvee Chamivm (if the Indo Euiopean Zflng'MOjrcs, tian dated by 
H Beodall, London, 1874, Pozzi, Antan Philology aLundwig to the 
vuxdreeent jftesraKdm, tianslatidby E B Eobeits, London, 1879, 

Sayce, Ivti odvdion to the Soienie if Zanguagi, Loudon, 1878, 
Luseb,il2Z S]}i achphilosophie det Allen, Bonn, 1838-41, Stiiutbol, 
Ckschzchte de> Sp) mdirnHsenadutfi bci den Gi lechen nnd Sovuin mU 
besondan BtvduiM avfdie LogiL, Beilin, 1868 , Delbiuok, Ablaivo 
Lomiv Jnstonmmtalu m AUtndisChea, LaUnmsiJim, Oitechtsehen, 
vmd Emlsohen, Birlin, 1864, Jollj, Mn Kapdel ■rngleu^endei 
Syntax, Maniob, 1878, Hub'jcliramn, Em CasiisWae, Munich, 

1876, Holzweiesig, Wethiheiiund h^thumda loeahalisdien, Oimu 
theone, Leipsie, 1877, Droegei, Jlisbnisehe SyrUiat, dei Luieiniahea 
l^aehe, Leinsio, 1874-76, Sweet, Words, Xogto, and Ghammat, 

Lbndon 1878 (A H S ) 

GRAMMONT (Belgian, Geetaeidsbetgen), a town of 
Belgium, province of East Flanders, is situated on both 
aides of tho Lender, 21 miles S S E of Ghent It is sur- 
rounded by walls and possesses a college, a town haU, and 
a hospital. Its principal manufactures aie lace, cotton, and 
woollen goods, leathei, beer, papei, and tobacco , and iheie 
are also bleaching and dyemg woiks The population m 
1866 was 8861 

GEAMONT, Phiiibeet, Count bs (1621-1707) A 
happy acudenthos preserved for the instruction of mankind 
rather than for their edification the poi trait and the history 
of a man who entirely lepresents one section, foitunately a 
small section, of the society of his day Of good family, 
nch, n gallant soldier, endowed with evmy kind ot olevei- 
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I16S9, tli0 Count de Giainout endeavoured to hve the hfe of 
uiuc^tiained. enjoyment In tkw he so far succeeded that, 
although the following century furnished moie numerous 
c\.iiniplos ot his kiuil, ho may be taken as the moat hniahcd 
specinion II 19 ideal man was a being without cou&cicnco, 
without piitioiple, without religion, without a soul At 
the com t of Chailes II ho found conijianions hbe himself, 
— women without viitue, men without honoui, yet disguised 
and adoincl with couitly uianucia and that ei.teinal ic&no 
inonfc which did duty foi piinciple , and had it not been 
tliat hi9 brotlici in-law, Hamilton, cunceived the design ot 
wilting the meinoiH which have inaio him famous, 
Gianioiit would have been ns cntiiely foigotten as most 
of bis liiends, save foi a biief mention by St Eviemond 
and niiothoi by Pnissy ll.ibutin in that httle-visitod galloiy 
of poitiaitH, the IIisloi^eAnioineuae Hia grandfathei had 
the distinction of being husband to Diane d’Andooins, 
la helU Gons/iiule, one of the inistieases of Heniy TV 
The gi,aiid:.mi always legiettod that the king had not 
acknowlcdgoil his fiithoi foi hia own sou, lamenting even 
111 the piLSoncc of Loins XIV that his family had rtuaaed 
tlio chance of becoming, in this illegitimate fashion, a 
biaiich ot the loyal line The anecdote 19 catiiely chai- 
ncteiistic It vas at fust pioposed to outer him in the 
chuicli, but he speedily peiceived that his vocation was not 
ooclesiaatical, and joined the aimy, m which ho saw a 
gieat deal of active service, and was lewaided with tho 
governorship of the Pays d’Aunis, and with othei small 
posts He mossed ovoi to England dining the piotectoiate 
of Cromwell In the yoai 100 J, two ycais after the restoia 
tion ot Chailea II , he was oiiled fiom the Fiendi couit 
and again repoued to Loudon, whoio he found such a 
welcome na was duo to his manners, Ins gaiety, liis 
aitinotdiuaiy good spiiits, and his love of gambling, 
intiiguo, gallantly, and pleasuie It is the peuod of his 
residence at tho English couit which foims the gieatei 

f ait ot Hamiltott’s memoirs Ho i9 desoiibed by Bussy 
tabutiu as hiving “ laughing eyes, a well foimed noso, 
a piotty mouth, a little dimple in tho dun which gave an 
agieoablo effect to the whole face, a certain finesso in his 
couiitcuauce, aud a faiily good statuie but fot a stoop ” 
In the ivhule English couit thoie was uo one moie full of 
wit, moie avid of pleasuie, moie devoid of all moial 
lestiftint, not eroii Eochestei himself, than tho Count do 
Q-iaiiioiit Natuially, tho couit being what it was, there 
was no one moie populai In a couit wheis tho women 
viod with each othei lor the Ling’s favoui, whcie the men 
h ilntually cheated at play, seduced their tiiends’ wives, aud 
loinipted then fiionds’ daughters, that man would be most 
populai 111 whom the absence of pnueiplo became, by lea&uu 
of hia giacc, espiii, and eleg nice, in itself a recommendatiun 
fTiainout was as pniely a sensualist as any Homan of the 
liter empne 

He inanied, m London, but on compulsion, the sister of 
Ills future biogiaphei, Miss Hamilton, who, her biothei tells 
m the momoiis, was able to hxhis affections The state- 
ment must be i eceived with some cpuahfications The count, 
it IS tine, was by no means young when he mariied At 
the same time, he “ galantisait ” foi many years afterwaids, 
and, m fact, to the very end of a long life He was the 
only old man, says Ninon do I’Enclos, who could affect the 
follies of youth without being iidiculous In fact, Giamont, 
like La Fontaine, was a spoiled child, to whom evciything 
was allowed, and who repaid indulgonco by peipebual high 
spiuts, and a continual flow of wit and bona mots At the 
ago of seventy-five he had adangeious illness, dniing which 
he beaime leconciled, lu his way, to the church, but on 
lecoveiy relapsed into his old habits At eighty he either 
dictated 01 lovisedhis own memoiia, wiittenby hisbrother- 
in law Antony Hamilton When they were finished he sold 
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the manuscript foi 1500 tiancs and kept most of tho money 
himself Fontencllo, then cciisoi of the pioss, icfuscd to 
hceuje the woik, fiom cDnsidciations of icspoct to tho old 
man who had so sfctangoly opposed in its pages tho whole 
ot his chaiacter These sciupks woio o vcicomc by tbo count 
himself, who had the pleasuie of seeing liis biogi.iphy aiijicai 
111 his own hfetime, and of laughing with the icst of the 
woild at hib owu logueiies at cai ds, his amiu oiis ad\ ontm ci, 
and lus secict intiigues 

lie died at the gicat ago of eightj-siv llis biogiapliei 
Hamilton died tlmteen yeais hitoi at tho ago of seicutj' 
loiu The memoiih of tho Count de Giamont me not to 
be lecommended foi gencial loading yet tluj liaie the 
mciit ot beiug tine, in 110 othei woik is tlie loality 
ot that piofligate sociclj of St James’s so Mildly ex- 
piessed, in no othei coutcmpoiaiy incmoiis is them so 
much wit, such giaco of style, such skill 111 poilimluio 
Nuiueious editions and tianslatioiis have been issued of this 
woik, whose populauty seems destined to cimliuue ami 
glow 

GHAMPUB (O) cu (/luihatoi , Lacep ), a citacean bchnig- 
mg to the Delphmida oz dolphin family, mid <]icii.ictL'u/eil 
by its lounded head without distinct beak, its high dm sal 
flu, and its laige conical peini incut tcctli Its iippei pait 
la of a neoily unifoim glossy bhek colimi, ami the umUi 
pait whito, with a stiii* of tbe same culimi ovoi i uh eye 
The name “giampus”is dcuiul lioin tin. Fum-h i/xixtl 
poiMon, thiough the Noimau g}apoi'< It is also known as 
the “killei,” m allusion to its foiocily in atUckuig its pioj , 
winch consists laigoly of seals, poi poises, and the siiialhi 
species ot dolphins Its fioieouoss is only otiunllod by its 
voiacity, which IS such that in a bpociuiou iiitasuiiiig J 1 
! feet m length, dissected by Piolcssoi Escliiiclit, the icmaim 
of fomtoen seals and thiitcoii pnipmscs wiu tuumi, while 
tho animal appealed to have been choked lu tin. muUsivoui 
to swallow anothei seal, tho skin ot wliidi w is louml tti 
tangled 111 its teeth They also puisne ami loiimiit giual 
havoc among the bulky but gentle belugas m wliilo wlialt , 
wluch sometimes tbiuw tlieiiisuliosashoie luuidei in csiapi 
fiom tbui lenioiseloss iieiscciituis The gmiiipiis is an 
inhabitant of not them seas, ucciiiiing on tho sliuics ot 
Gicenland, and having been caught, although iaiel\,os fai 
south as the Mcditeiiaucan It is not ctinuucm, altUough 
tlieie aio nunieious instances of its ciiplme, on the Jlntish 
coasts The latest of these ocemierl 111 iMaidi lh 7 <i, iihmit 
a mile to tbo west of Giantoii, 011 the Pnlh of Fmlli Tin 
crcatuic on being diaggort asbnie, while slill aim, \,,is said 
by the onlookcis to have giion fuith shiiJl pu King tuts 
somewhat rcsoiubling in then shaiiuitss a woinui’s loiu 
The Bpetiinen was an adult nmlo, and me ism oil litt lit 

niches along the cuive of the bark, willi a giilh of Id 
feet It had 2 i teeth m each juw, tho fioiit tooth 011 oath 
ade of the lowei jaw being e\ceediriglj small iiiul iihnost 
hidden by the ovoi lapping of the gum, while the two 
immediately sucocctliug these on cadi side wtu* worn 
down almost to the level of the gum A sinking ft iluio 
in the grampus is tho high dorsal fan, wlmh in the spetimcn 
mentioned measuiod within 2 iiwhes of 1 feet in hdglit 

GBAN (the ancient lsl7 orp cniumt whemo lliingaiinn 
Jlszterffom, and Latin Sliitfomrtm), tho capitil of a loimty 
of the same name, seat of tho iJiiiioo iiiimalc, aud fmnii ily 
a royal free rity, is situated on the light bank of the 
Danube, neatly oiipositc tho coiifiiionco of tho ( fairnm (( Jmn), 
35 mileg noith-wcst of Buda, IT” 4fi' N let, IB 4 1' JC 
long It may bo genorally dmdul into the town inoinu, 
the episcopal qnarfiei, also called Vi/isaros (Water town), 
and tho communes of St Thuniaa and of iSt Geoigo 'J’lm 
finest teiraces and public buildings aic to be found in the 
two first-named poitions of the town On an olovatcd auu 
commanding xiositioii, where once a foitiess stood, aco llic 
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Baiiiinary nnil theological iuBtitute foi the education of 
piio&ts, the lesiilonceg of the chaptoi, and the basiUcn 
This tathedtal, coniinonced in 1821, conscezated in 1856, 
and completed in 1870, tg built atter the model ot 
St Petei’g zt Rome, and zs one of the finest chinches m 
Hungary Among the othei public edifices and educa- 
tional ostablighments, bogidos seveial chinches and two 
monastic houses, aie the aichiepjscopal lesidence, the county 
and town halls, n tiaimng school lot tearheis, an uppei 
gymnasium, a hospital, a libiary, a havings bank, &c The 
population in 1870 was 8780, chiefly employed in cloth- 
woaving, wmc making, and agricultmal pni suits Theie is 
connexion with the raaiket town of PAikdny on the loft 
bank of tho Danube by means of a budge of boats 

Gtin IS one ot the oldest loisns of Huiigiiy, md is limoiis 
as the hiilhplii o ot atStepluii, tho fust piiiiee ciowiiPil “apostolic 
king ’ ot llmiPin iJiiuiui the oaily tunes of the Ilungaiiau 
moil in hy it n is tho most iiiipoitint meicantilo crntie in the 
oouutij, 111(1 ituis the meeting pi lee ol tho diets of 1016, 1111, 
1111, inul 12"i() It uas almost eoiuplrtely destnned by Tuitar 
liouhs 111 1211, lint ■« IS iLlinxlt ind toitiiied lij Kmg Bela IV 
111 1C13 It lell into till liiuds ot tho Tinks, horn uhom ifc was 
leioseitil, m IS'IS, h> Cvil von ktinsfeld In 1004 it leveited 
to the Tiuks, -mIio laid it till 1083, nhen it n is legaiuod hy the 
united fonts of Toliu Sohieski, king ot Pulaiul, and l*imeo Chailu. 
ol Lou nut In 1708 it "nas deelaii d a Ine eity by Tost ph I On 
tho lath Apiil 1813 it M is piitly dcstioyid by file Gian lay in 
the diiL( I iuiit(' ot the VK tniious icvohvtiunaiy oampaign ol jVpiii 
1819 biiKO 18/0 Its eivil piiviUgea have been of a ompoiate 
tliai afttei 

GRANADA, a modem puivmeo of Bpaiu, consisting of 
tho contral poitiun of the old kingdom ot tho same name, 
is bounded on tho N and NE by Jnon, Albacete, and 
Muieia, on tho E by Almoiia, on tho S by the Moditei- 
ranoaii, and on the W by M,tlag.i and Ooidovo, having an 
aioa of dOd? English nquue imlosand an ostuiiatod popula- 
tion (1870) ot 483,3>1G It meliidos, and indeed chiefly 
consists of, llio i/ostoui and lolliur poition ot tho Sieira 
Nevada, tv Inch in tho peaks Coiio de Miilhaoen and Picoobo 
do la Voletn, otoilookuig tho town of Gianada, attains tho 
licigUts of 11,781 and 11,507 feet lespectivoly Fiom the 
ootiliul ehntn of this Sioiia all Uio pimeipal iivets of tho 
province takotheii use — tho Quadianamonor which, flowing 
past Gnadix in a noithoily direction, falls into the Guadal- 
quivii in the neighbomhood of Uboda , tho Genii which, 
aftei tiaveising the voga of Gionada, leaves the piovince a 
little to tho wcstwaid of Loja, and joins the Guadalquivir 
betwixt Cordova and Seville , and the Rio Grande which 
falls into tlie Mediterranean at Motril The climate in the 
lower valleys and the narrow fimgo along the coast is 
warm, but on the higher grounds of tho interior is somewhat 
sovoio , and the vegetation vanes accordingly fiom the 
subfci epical to the alpine Tho soil of the plains is very 
productive, and that of die voga of Gianada is, consideied 
tho iichest in tho whole pieniasula , fiom tho days of the 
Moors it has hceu subjected to most caieful and systematic 
inigation, and it continues to yield in giout abundance and 
in good quality wheat, barley, maize, wine, oil, augai, flax, 
cotton, silk, and almost evoiy variety of finit There are 
pioductivo mines of lead, silvei, copper, zinc, and man- 
ganese, which in 186G gave emiiloymont to 1099 persons, 
mining indeed, with vauous agricultuial and hortionltural 
operations, luoluding bee-faiming, constitutes tho staple 
industry of tho piovmce In the mountains immediately 
siuiounding tho city of Granada occur many kinds of al^ 
baster, some of which are very fine , there are also quanta 
ties of jasper and other precious stones m considerable 
variety Mineral watois, chiefly chalybeate and sulphurous, 
are abundant, the most importont spungs being those of 
Alhama, which have a temperature of 118“ Fahr. The 
chief centies of jiopulation are, besides Granada, the capital, 
Motril, Alhama, Loja, Guadix, and Huesoar, Apart from 
the great highways traversing the province, which are ex.~ 


cellent, the means of cominnmcation aie few, and on the 
whole bad The only lailway is that wliu^li ciaimects 
Granada with BobadilLi on the Malaga ind Cordova line 
Dming tho Eomanpciiod, Ginn iiU finin tin tunc i>l Augustus 
foimuliui TindistiiigaislK^il poilion of the piouucc ol b(,tici, of 
tvluch thtfoui iMtuontita jundin vvcie Caro/, (Joidov i, Toqi, and 
SevillG Along with the rest of Indtdneia, is n lesult of the glut 
invasion fiom the noith in the 5th ttnluiy, it lull to tho lot ot the 
Vtiidnls Undoi the caliphs ot Goidovn, oiiw iids fiom the 8th 
centuiy, tho tonn of Gianada iipidfl gamed in mipoitinci., and 
ultun vtcly btramo the scat of a iwovinci u govLinmciit, winch, aftei 
the fall of the Ommndes (1038), i uiked with feeiilk, Jaeii, and 
othus as an indi pendent piineipality By tin, (OTir[iusts of EJt 
Peidiniiid in the first half of the IStli ocutuiv, Giamda was kit 
the solo lepi tscutatia o of tho M iliomt t m jiow oi in Spam , md ci on 
it was oomiielkd to pay tiibuto to the sovticigns of Cistik The 
limits ot the kingiloin it that time wcie neaily idtnticil with tliosi 
of the piovmce piioi to 188S, the modem piovincLS of Malaga and 
Almena being until th it date included It is eaid to hai l, ooiitaiiied 
a population of 3,000,000, and to have had considei ibk commLicc, 
espoeudly with It da lu silk On the capitulation of Boahdil in 
J inunry 1492, Gianadi was unib d to the eiowii of CasUk, hut w ith 
special piivilegcs which weio aftPiwaida tieachLiously withdiawii 
GRANADA, the capital of the above pt oviiica, is situated 
at the confluence of the Dairo and thi Genii, not far from 
the base of the Siena Nevada (37° 13' N lat , 3° 41' W 
long ) Diffoient suggestions have been made ns to the 
etymology of the name, which is lathei obstuie, — the least 



Plan of Ginuaclo 


piobable being that it is deuved fiom gtanada^ " a pome- 
granate,” in allusion to the abundance of pomegianate trees 
lo its neighbourhood The Moors called it Eaiuattah or 
KamattMi-al-Tahond, and possibly the name is composed 
of the Arabic words Intm, “ a hiiV’ and natlah, staanget ” 
»« city ” or “ hill of strangers ” Granada la bmlt 
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uutly ou level giound near tlie Genii anil paitly 
‘,loi)ea of two adjacent hills, at an elevation of about 3a00 
feet above llio sea The nioio ancunt quarteis of the town 
still ictcun much of the Mooiish style, but the modem P®J-t 
IS soniouhat coininojiidaco It contains seveial «MiiiarB», of 
winch the mo-.t lemaikable is the Bibarrambla, whcio 
toninanieiits woie fvnmoily held Theie is also a beautiful 
shady lalk, called the Alameda, which is one of the most 
fiequeiitcd piomonades The old city compiises the 
fauboiiigs of Antequei uola, Alcdzaha, Alhambra, and 
Albaicin, the list being named aflei the settleis who came 
fiom B ie/,i, aftci the captuio of that city by St Feidinand. 
Foi a detailed account of the Alhambra the leadei is lefened 
to the special article, vol i p 570 The Antequeruela 
and Albaioiu are mostly inhabited by the woikmg classes 
Til the conietory of the laLtei theie aie still a few nuns of 
an ancient mosquo The town pioper oontams a gimt 
mimbei of cliuiches and othoi public odidcea The 
cathedial, a somewhat heavy and uregulai building, was 
begun 111 1529 by Diego do fcjLloe, and finished in 1639 
Itw pinfnsely oiiiimented with jaspei and coloured maible 
and siiimounted by a dome, and it contains several valuable 
palIltlny^ by Alonso Cano, pomaita of Ferdinand and 
Isabella by Bincon, and inaiblo statues of seveial kings and 
qiieens of Spam In one of its mimcioiia chapeb (the 
Chapel Iloyal) are buried their “Catholic Majesties,” and 
Philip and Juana The climch of Nuo&tra Senora de las 
Angustios has a sidendid high altar and fine toueis That 
of St Josi la an elegant modern building Other lemark- 
able edihcoa aie the mouabtery of St Gerdnimo, founded by 
Gonzalo do Cordova, who is buried theie, the Carthusian 
convent (Cartiija) adorned with pointings by Munllo, 
Mollies, and Cano, the university, founded in 1631 by 
Charles V , and the libiaiy Gianada is the huthplaco of 
many eminent wiibeis and artists, both Mahometan and 
Ohustian, among the littei maybe mentioiipd FiayLuis 
de Giaiiada (1605), Hurtado de Mendoza (1606), the 
historian of the vvai of Gianada , Alonso Cano (1601), the 
great paintoi , and Moya (1610), who was bothpaintei and 
sculp toi The climate of the town is idoasant and healthy, 
espocinlly dm iiig tho spring and summer months Its manu- 
taotuiea me unimportant, the chief being coaise woollen 
atufls, hats, papei, saltpetio, andgunpowdei Silk-weaving 
was once extensively earned on, and large quantities of silk 
woio exported to Italy, Fiance, Geimany, and even Ameiica, 
but tho production now is veiy limited The education of 
the lower classes is much neglected, the city having only a 
few insignificant schools In the year 1878 the population 

amounted to about 76,000 

The histoiy of Qinniula, does not go back Tal, if at all, into the 
Roman peiiol (foi it is not to ho confounded with the ancient 
Ilhbtns), and even uiidci the Moors it held a place of ycty 
siiboidinato inipoitiiiop until the penod. of tho coiKi,uosts of St 
Fuclmaiid, v hen it became the exclusive sc it of Islam in Spam, 
ond rose to almost nupirallclpd aplendoin, under Mohammed Jihn 
Alalimat, the buildci of the Alliamhm It is said in itb host dajs 
to have hud 100,000 iiili.ibitauts, 70,000 houses, and 60,000 
WTiiiois, but this is piohttbly an cxaggeiation In the, iBtli cen- 
tuiy it w-is tho last stronghold of tho Moois ag.imst the Chnstion 
forees uuJor Fonlinand 'uid Isibclln., and aftei a long siege it was 
imirendoiod by Bonbdil on 2d Januaiy 1^02 Fiom thit tiroo 
Griauada’s u oaltli and mtipitfioenco rapidly doci cased till 161 0, when 
the Moors uaie expelled fiom flpain 

GRAUADA, a city of Oential America, state of Nicar- 
agua, 13 situated on the N W bank of the Lake of Nicar- 
agua, 30 miles N N W of the town of that name The 
subuibs aie composed of cane hnto occupied by tho poorer 
inhabitants, but the city propei is formed of one stoned 
houses biult of adobes or sun dried bucks, roofed with tiles 
They have balconied windows, and aie sui ronndod by court- 
yards with ornamental gateways It poasessee several old 
chuichss and the remains of ancient fortifications By 


means of the lake and the iivei San Juan, it coininunicatos 
with the Oaribbeau Sea, and caiiics on a coiuKloiable Liaile 
in cocoa, cochineal, mdigo, and hides The stcainci 
**Cobuig**in the end of 1878, aftci scvcial uusucco asftil 
attempts, foicsd a passage up tho iivei Sin Juan fioin tho 
sea to Lake Nicaragua, thus establishing steam navigation 
between Gianada, the Bay do li Vioigo, San Ucoigt, and 
other towns, and diiect coinmumcatiuu between Cheyton 
and Gianada The feat is of iiupoituico lu view ot tho 
pioject of constiucting an oceanic canal by this luiito 
Givnidv was founded hy In incise o PeniuuU/ di Ooidui v in 
1C32, ind he Elected o foit loi its pioteetiun At ni ciil> pi nod 
it sninissed Leon in impoit iiiLp, uid u is oiii of tlii uilu-st t ilii s 
in Noith Ameiicu It siilhiod gioitly fioiii lliLuttuks ol ]m inn 
in the Uttei Imlt of the l7th centuiy, and in loot w is ■ ..luphi.lv 
Mukeil by them In 1866 it w-is tikeii b> tlu iiUliusti i 'vilU iin 

■WatUei, and paitially destioyed byhit, and llioiurh ii taken in IS i, 
it has novel leoovaed its. formoi piospeiily, igieit put ol it luiiig 
still m luins The population is vhouL 10,000 

GRANADA, Luis ds, (1504-1588), a .Sponish picaclioi 
and ascotic wiiter, was born of poor paiciits at Giaiiiida in 
1504 At five yeaia of age ho was left an oiphan, hut tho 
Conde de Tendilla, alcalde of Alhamhia, having .treulcnt- 
ally ohsaived his singular intelligeiico, took him luidoi his 
protection and had him educated with Ins own sons At 
the age of nineteen he eiiteied the Dinnuiican convent of 
Santa Cinz, Granada, whenco ho wont to tlie toUego id St 
Gregory, Valladolid. Aftei completing his tlu ologu al edu- 
cation he was named piioi of the convent of Scali tkeh, 
where he exercised liia pleaching gifts under tlio diioetion 
of the celebrated orator Juan de Avila, whom he siib'-p 
quently rivalled, if ho did not suipass him, lu oloquumo 
Having been invited by Oaidinal Homy, inf.nif.i of 
Portugal and archbishop o± Evoi.i, to B.ulajo/ ju 1655, hit 
fonuded a monastery thoie, and two jeais I.itoi was iliilud 
piovincied of Poitugal He was also appointed tmilc> loi 
and councilloi to tho quooii regent, but bo doelmed piiimo 
tion to the orohbishopno of Braga, and on the e\piiy of Iiih 
provincial office in 1661 beietiiod to a Duiniiinaii ((invent 
at Lisbon, whore he died m 1688 Luis do Ginn ida on 
joyed the reputation of being tho fiist odlosusliial oialor 
of his day, and his dcsciiption of tho “ dc*-L(jnt into hell ” 
IS one of the finest spooimons of elociuuKO in tlu> .Mpniii di 
language He also acquiiod great faino as a niyiitu vviitoi, 
bis Gkita df Peaadoies, or Guide to /Sin/ii"is, hist piililislii il 
in 1656, being still a favourite book ot clovotum in iSi>aiii, 
and having boon tianslntocl into nearly evciy Fuiopeun 


Hie pimoipal otlioi voiks niP Ai/oo ih Iti fhtiinni >/ J/idifin i, n, 
Salamanca, 1667, InlimluLiion al itmtu/h tfi In ii, t. dim on i, 

MhetoiusaiEecle’tutitu.a, we lit Kitioiii tiiiitiitimiith, I ilu t J /, 

Idsbon, 1576, Silmloconun eomuiwuuiu muaihu', min 10,11 imm 
toi ilnca nocesiai la, 1682, anil sn\uiil siiii'S ol Miinnii AinlUitiil 
^ edition of the woilcs of Luis dp friinulH wiis pulihilml hi Tl intii 
at Antweip, ui 1672, at the ixptiiso ol tlm iluki ol \lv i, mil bj 
Luis Mtiiozal, MndiiU, in KiOT, tifhiu.iitls iipiiiitid ni vuiiuk 
pciiods StO piofacc to tins c till mil of his Slinks , piilin In f.'/riff 
Oe jPecadoTes, Madnd, 1 T 81 , Jfibli<if(en )li inhn, / ji imii m, 
TUI , XI , Tioknoi’s Ifiittw y of fijiamdi Jilnulun , niiill'iig llitn t, 
Jdtai delaldt eapaynolt, I’m is, Ifelid 

GRANADILLA, the iianio ajiphed to tfun- 

cZi IS, Linn , a plant of tho natural niclei rawnlontt , 

a native of tropical Ameiica, having siuooUi, cuidati, ov.itt, 
or acuminate leaves, petioles btaiiiig fu«ii 4 to 0 j^l.iiid',, 
an emetic and naicotio loot , aceuted tloweih , and a latge, 
oblong fruit, containing niunoious seeds, uuhi'dileil in it 
subacid edible pulp The giauridilla is sometimes gi nnn 111 
Biitish hothouses Tho fruits of suvoi.il otlid species of 
Pas<tiflora are eaten P lain i folia is the “ wahr leumii," 
and P. mal^otmts the " swert (.Uabash*’ of the West Tiidies. 

GRAN OIIACO, an (»xtrasivo legioii in tin* lH.irt of 
South America, which btreU h( s fi ntu 'JO ' to 20 at K lat , and 
belongs partly to Bolivia and paitlj to the Argentine 
Repubhe, tho boundaiy botweui the two statca couicidinijc 
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iho paiallel 23" The aiea is estimated at nliuut 
1:35,000 ‘.(jiu.uo miles, oi moiatban twice theaiea of Fiance, 
.111(1 the gicatoi poition is btiU vuievploiod It all belongs 
to the La Plata basm and ingeneial teini'. may be dosuiLod 
IS a pl.iin mdining towiids the S E and watered by the 
Pikoiiiajo, the Vciincjo, and other tiihutaiies of the Paia- 
yuiy Ihe noithoin jioition, ifwg within the legion of 
tioiiical 1 nils, has a piofusion of maishcs and lalces, while 
the souLlieiii poitioii is a drj'^ cictiis-gi owing steppe, e'tcept 
111 the neighbuuihood ot the iiveia, which anu^ly sub- 
ineigo 111 go aieas with the suipUia water they bring from 
the iioith The whole ol the Gi m Chaco is still in the 
hands of the Iinliiins, who aie just bogmnuig to learn a 
little ngiiculUuo, — to giow pumiikius, watei moluiiB, and 
iiiai/c, bat tho iichuoss xnd eitcnt of its fmests and pas- 
tilles will Loit.iiiilj socuie the conutiya piospeious iiituie 
It possesses moio tiinboi buitablo foi every purpose than the 
whnlo of Eiuupc, italicidy evpoits l.iigenumbei& ot cattle 
to till? ncnihlioiuing states , and, aecoicling to Majoi Ilost, 
it W’lll be ibh* lo iuuusli .ihundint eupplies of petioleuni 
“At tho loot ot till' western slope of the Santa Baibaia 
lange, 35 Icmuostiuvn the conftneiico of the San Fianeibco 
111 01 ,111(1 the VoiiiR'jo, tkoio is an extensive petioleum basin 
called the Liiauiia ile la bica do San Miguel del Rostro, 
capable oL yioliliug 2000 gallons poi d.iy ” 

fi(>( Von IJi ill II *■' iJic St I III 11 nil &ti om-Ctcbiet dcs Li Pliln,” 
111 J\li ) mitiin's Vitlli , 1850, I’etdimmi) nml JJminuski, J)ie Sad 
Hiitiulttiiiv/iiii pidili/m, [/LJiUna, , 1875 , Major Host in 
Lit MuntdMKt fjt, 1875 

GllANB’COMBli!, a town of Fiance, in the dex>aitment 
of Olid and nitoiidissonionb of Alais, is situated on the 
Gaidon, 35 miles N \V of Nimcs In the neighbouihood 
theio aio voiy o\toiisivo coal-mines, and the town possesses 
maiinf.ii Lines of /iiic, load, ami glass The population in 
1870 w IS 5,312 

OIlAIfD HAVEN, a citj ol tho United States, capital 
of Ottia.i cnutily, Afichigan, is situated on L.ike Michigan, 
nt tho month of flianil Ilivoi, opposite Milwaukee, to 
wliiilij as well tis to the principal othei towns on the lofce, 
sovoi.il sLonmois ply daily It is a station of the Giand 
Haven Il,ulii,iy, ind the toiminus of the Delioit, Qiand 
Haven, and Milwankoo line On account of its fine situa- 
tion iiiil its modieinal ajirings, Giand Haven is becoming a 
favouiite summer losoit It has saw aud shingle mills, 
and nimufactoiios of agiicultural implements, of sashes 
ami Idinds, nml ot windmills Shipbuilding is olso carried 
on In the neighbouihood theie ate extensive peach, forests 
Lumhoi .ind fiuit aie the pimcipal shipments Grand 
Ilavou was laid out m 1830, and bocaino a city in 1867 
Population (1R70) 3147, now about 6000 

(illANDIMONTANESjOi GaAMMONTiNEs(Ordo Giondi- 
inontousis), a small religious order confined almost entirely 
to Frame Its oiigin, wliicli can be tiaced to about the 
(lose of tlie llth contuiy, is involved in some obsomity 
The fouiidui, St Stephen of Tigerno or Thleis, was boin 
iit Ohfito.iu Thien, in Auvergne, in 1046, was educated for 
tho cliuich iiaitly at Bnnevento and partly at Rome, and, 
lotnrntng homo about 1073, in obedience to the soheitatiODS 
of an iiiiiei voice which had been making itself heard for 
ypuis, ombiacod a life of bolitaiy ascoticisni The scene of 
his letioat was tho lonely glen of Muiet, about a league 
eastwaid fioni Limoges, as his leputation for pieiy ex- 
tended, Ins coll became a favourite resort with many like- 
miiided persona, and ultimately a oommunity large enough 
to excite public attention was formed. The natnie of the 
luls obsoived by them at that time is not accurately known , 
a reply which, according to tiadition, Stephen gave to the 
papal legates when asked to give some account of himself, 
forbids alike tho belief that he identtfied himself with any 
of the religious orders then in existonoe and the assumption 


that ho had alieady laceived pernnSiSioii to Ofatahlish a new 
one Shoitly aftei his death, which occuned on the 8tli of 
Februaiyll24, thelands nt Muret weie cle lined bythe migh 
bouiing Angustinian fiiais of Ambarac, — a cucumstance 
which in 1154 compelled the followeis of Stephen to lemovo 
then abode, under the leadersliip of thou second “coiicctoi,” 
some miles further eastwaid, to Qi.immont oi Giandmont, 
whence tho ordei subsequently took its name So fai as 
can bo ascei tamed, the rule by which the commuiuty was 
governed was not reduced to wiitmg until the time of 
Stephen of Lisiac, its fourth correcloi This rule which 
was confiimed by Urban III in 11S6, was chaiacieiized by 
coQsidetable seieiity, esiiecnUy m the matters ot silence, 
faatmg, and fiagellation , its iigoui, howovei, was mitigated 
by Innocent IV in 12 17, and again by Clement V in 1309 
Undei Slexiheu of Lisiac the ordei gieatly fiouiished in 
Aquitama, Anjou, and Noimnndj, whoie the numbei of its 
e&tabhshments in 1 170 is said to hav e excooded sixty The 
fiist Giandiinontano house within the doiiiinions of the king 
of Frcmce was that founded at Vincennes neai Pans by 
Lems VII in 1164, it soon acquired a position of con- 
siderable nnpoitance Stephen of Thiers was, at the re- 
quest ot Henry II of England, canonized by Clement III 
m 1180, and tho bestowal of this honoui seems to have 
marked a culminating point m the histoiy of the order 
which ha had oiiginated The Giandim on tones (sometimes 

also like the follow ers of Fi ancisco do Paola called Lcs hous- 
hommcb), owing to an almost endless senes of internal dis 
putes at once symxitomatic and pioduotiva of disunion and 
disoiganization, failed to adneve any considerable place in 
history, and weie finally x^msioiied ofi and disbanded in 
1769 To them belonged, until 1403, the piioiy of Oies- 
well in Heiefordshue, and also until 1441 that ot Alhei- 
bury Ol Abberbmy in Shiopshiie 

Tlio Annalii of the oid(.i woie inihliBlied at Tioyes in 1662, snd 
tlio lltgula, souiotimcv atliibntul, though eiioueonsly, to Stephen 
of Thicis, was lust pimtpd in tho t7tli centuij A colleetion of 
rooxinis or instinctions, pioksscdly by the sime luthoi, liss also 
boon laigely cii cul ited in Fiance since 1 704 bee Helj o-^ J2aioii e 
dca Oidtc^ MonaUirjiu^, vol vi 

GRAND RAPIDS, a city of the Umted States, capital 
of Kent county, Michigan, is picturesquely situated on boUi 
sides oi the Oi and River neai the lajuds, 30 miles E ot 
Lake Michigan The river is navigable up to this point, 
and steamers connect the city with Giand Haven and the 
navigation of Lake Michigan The city is also the point 
of iiiterseotion of six railways It possesses two public 
paiks, a county jail, a central school, a large public hbiaiy, 
and a scientihc institute It is tlie seat of the United 
Statra circuit and district courts for the western district ot 
Michigan The manufactures include a gieat vaiicty of 
woodware (especially fuinituio, caiiiagos, and waggons), 
agiicultural implements, maclimery, chemical substances, 
leather, beei, fiuit, bricks of a veiy fine quality, and 
gypsum, which ib veiy abundant in tho neighbouihood 
There is also a very extensive tiado in lumber The fall 
of the nvoi at the r,ipida is about 18 feet m miles, and 
iihis water power has been taken advantage of for many of 
tho manufactories Grand Rapids was settled in 1 833 and 
incorpoiated m 1860 Tho pox>nlation has been raiiidly 
increasing , while in 1860 it was only 2686, it was 16,607 
in 1870, of whom 6725 were foieigneis 

GRANDSON See Geawsox. 

GEANDVILLE See G^baed, Jean 1 I 

GRANET, FitAisrgors Maeius (1777-1849), was the fiist 
pamter who felt and attempted to render the sesthetic charm 
of Middle Ago and Renaissance architecture He was born 
atAix in Provence, on the 17th December 1777 , hw father 
was a small builder, but the boy’s own strong dosir® led 
hw parents to place him— after some preliminary teaching 
from a passing Italian artist — ^in a free school of 'art direofced 
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by M Oonotantin, a lanrUcnpo painter of some icputalion 
who lived m the town In 1793 Gianet followed, the 
voluntccid of Ai'c to the faicge of Toalon, at the close of 
which he obtained emijlDyment as a iloooiator m the aiseual 
Whilst yc.t a Incl he had, at Ais., made the acquaintance of 
the young Comte de Forbm, and it was upon his invitatiou 
that O-ianet, in the couiae of the yeai 1797, proceeded to 
Pans De Forhin was one of the pupda of David, and 
Gianet entered the same studio Later on he got posses- 
sion of a cell in the convent of Capuchins, which, Mving 
served foi a manufactory of assignats during the Bevolution, 
was nftei wards inhahited almost ev.clusively by aitists In 
the changing lights and shadows of the coiiidors of the 
Uapiichms, Gianet found tho mateiiala foi that one pictuie 
to the painting of which, with varying siiceess, ho devoted 
his life In 1 802 he left Pai is for Lome, where he reniainod 
until 1819, when he letuined to Pans, bringing with hun 
besides vaiious other works one of fomteon rexietitions of hit, 
celobinted Chocui des Oapuoms, executed in 1811 Tlie 
figiues of the monks celebiatiiig mass are taken in thia 
subject as aeubstantivo pait of the aichiteotuial efieet, and 
till-, is the case with all Granot’s woiLs, even with those in 
winch the figuia subject would seem to asset t itt. impoit- 
nneo, and its histoi ical oi i ora antic iiitei est Stella painting 
a Madonna on his Prison Wall, 1810 (Leuchtenberg collec- 
tion) , SorlomaarHopital, 1816 (Loiivic), Basilique basse 
de St Piain,oia d’Assm, 1823 (Louvie) , Bachat de Piison- 
niers, 1831 (Louvie), Mort do Pouasiu, 1834 (Villa 
Demidoff, Ploionco), aie among hia principal woiks, all 
aie marked by the same peculiar ities, aveiythrag is saoiifloed 
to tone In 1819 Louis Philippe decoiatod Gianet, and 
afterwards named him Chevalier de VOidre St Michel, and 
ConseivateuL des tableau's de Veisailles (1826) He be- 
came membei of the Institute m 1830, but in spite of these 
honouis, and the ties which bound him to M de Forbin, 
then diiectoi of the Louvie, Granet constantly letnined to 
Rome After 1848, he retired to Aii, immediately lost his 
wife, and died himself on the 21st Novembei 1849 tie 
bequeathed to his native town tho greater pait of bis foi time 
and all his collections, these aia now exhibited in tho 
llusee, togetliei with a veiy fine portrait o£ the donoi 
pointod by Ingres in 1811 M Delecluze, ui Louts Dauul 
et sou temps, devotes a few pages to Gianet and his fuend 
tho Comte de Foibin 

GRANITE, a lock so named fioni the Latin gtaiium, 
a groin, in allusion to the gianulai textuio of many of its 
vaiieties The tei m appeals to have been mtioduced by 
the early Italian antiquaries, and it is behoved that tlio 
(irst recorded use of the woid occurs in a desciiptioii of 
Rome by Flaminins Vacca, an Italian sculptor of tho 16th 
centuiy This description was published by Montfaucon 
m h.\a I>iat luni Ilcdicicm, where we lead of coi tain columns 
“ ex inarmoie gianito JEgyptio ” (cap xvii ), and of others 
“ex mnimoie giamto ^thaliiE lusulfe” (cap xvin ), showing 
that the Romans of Vacua’s day were acquainted with 
granite fiomEgypt andfiom Elba Granite is also teleired 
to by Caesalpmiis in his tieatise De Metcdheis (1696), and 
hy Torn neforb in his Eeiatiou <Lun Voyage au Levant (1 698) , 
indeed the latter has been cited by Emmeiling {Lehib d 
Mttmal ) ae the fiist author who uses the term By these 
early writers, however, the name was loosely apphed to 
seveial distinct kinds of gianulai rock, and it remamed for 
Weiner to give it that precise meaning which it at present 
possesses as the specific designation of a rock 

Granite la a ciyatalhne-granular rock consisting, in its 
typical -varieties, of ortlioolase, qimitz, and mica, to which 
a plagioolastio felspar is usually added These minerals 
me aggregated together without the presence of anyraatiix 
oi connecting medium Thin sections of a true granite, 
examined undei the microscope by tiansmitted light, edxow 


no tiaco of any amoiphous oi ciypto-nystilline giouiicl- 
mass The cliermcal composition of tho lock ill, ot com sc, 
vaiy with its niincialogical coiistitnliou Foi nn avoiiigo 
analysis see Gnonoc ^ , v cl x p 233 The piopoition ol sihta 
vuiea fiom 62 to 81 pci cent Giamto belong', theiefoio 
to Bunsen’s class of luid locks, oi those which contain moic 
thau 60 pei cent of silica Di JETanghtoii lias found an 
exceptionally low piopoition of this oxide in sonio of tho 
Lishgianites (68 44 pei cont , c <7 , insoinc Donegal gi auite, 
Qicatt Jou-> n. Gaol Soc , xviii , 1803, p 408) 'Hm spocilic 
eia'vity of gianite vanes from 2 59 to 3 73 

Oithocla&e, 01 potash fcispai, is the piincipil constituciit 
of most gianitos This mineral occurs citlin in suuiilo 
ciystals, Ol in twins foimed on what is kmt«n as the 
“Carlsbad type,” such crystals being common at C’ailsbad 
in Bohemia In poiphyiitic gixiutcs, buch is lliose ol 
CoinwaU and Devon, the oithoclasc ciystals may attiiii to 
a length ot several inchob, and tho Ivsmmng is maikcd on 
the fracluiod ciystals by a lino lutiiiuig loiigit'uliiiiiUy dou ii 
tho middle, and dividing the ciybtal into two hale os In 
colour the oithoclase geneially vanes between snow white 
and flesh-ied The green felspai known .is Aiii.i/ou stmie, 
which occuis in ccitain gianites, has lately been shown by 
Des Cloiscnux to belong to the species vm lOiltne, .iiid not, 
as previously supposed, to oitlioclase [AnnuU s d ( 'h , H sci , 
IX, 1870, p 433) The plagioclastii , aiunllin, in tiuhiiit 
fclspai of giamto occuis in crystals which ue gLiiuidly 
smaller thau those of tho oithocla&e, nnd which oxluhit, 
even to tho naked eyo, then chaiactciistu twin stualion 
Moieovei theliistie is frequently losinoiis oi tatty, whih 
that of the orthoelaso is pearly on the cleavage planes hi 
most casos tlie plogioclaso is tlio soda-linio folspai c ilU il 
cdigodcise f b'ut in aome giauitos it is nlbite ui soili IcLpii 
as shown by JETaughlon m ni.iny of the Iiisli and C'iiiiiis]i 
gianitea (P»or Lioy AVt , xvu , 18bS>, p 209) ^\ lion .i 

giauite becomes weatUciod, the folsjiiii may docoiiiposo lutii 
lao^iu or china clay , tho commoncomeiit of tins altciatmii 
lb indicated undci the micioscopo by tho ImbnlUy nl llic 
folspat, by tho ill defined edges of the crystals, ami in the 
case of plagioola&e by disappcaianto of tho cliai.ictuii,lic 
stiwo 

The quaiU of granite ooeuis geneially lu iiicgiil.iilv- 
sliaped angular grains , but occasiunally in distinct iiystals 
which are double he-mgonal pyiaimds witli oi witlieiit tlm 
coiiespondmg prism Colouilosb qii.nt/' is niosl coiuiunii, 
but g ley, blown, oi bluieb v.iiiotiDS also ix cm Wh.ilcvLi 
iti coloni, it lb as a iiilo li insiiaiciit in mu i tisitijm sci liimh, 
tliongh sometimes iciidoiod milky by tlio imsiMite nf \ mt 
numbois of minute cavities contamiiig liquid (si o Gi m im.\, 
tiC supia, and foi Soiby’s ougiiml ii'scaiclics Jtnnu 

Geol Soc, XIV p 463) In many gianites the quail/ fills 
np tho spaces between the ciystals nf fclsp.u ind of iiiii i, 
and lecexvos impio&sions fiom these iiiincials This f.itl 
has been advanced against tho view that giiiiiiti h is existed 
in a state of fusionj since it is assumed Ihut, a, tin qii at/ 
lb tho most mfubiblo of tho three cnuipimeut mmci.ds, it 
would have been the iiibt to solidify on (he innlmg nf Iht* 
magma, wheieas the relation of the qUiiil/ to the asstirialed 
mmerals in most cases shows that ifc must have solidified 
aftei the crystallizatiun of the felspar iiiiil mu a In soinu 
graniteb, however, tho quart/ is dovclojied iii fiee ciystals, 
thus pointing to an early buhdificaiiuu of this miiiei at The 
mica, which is usually the least ahuud.mt rouslitnciit of 
the granite, occurs m thins(<ilcs of iirrgitlar sliapu or in 
hexagonal plates It is either a white binxi.il potash mun 
(inuscovite) or a daik-biown luagiiesimi must, geneially 
aniaaciol (hiofite) Both siiecies may oceur in tlie htuo 
gianite, Haughton has sliowii that boiiio of the vvltite 
mica of the Coinibh granites is lejndohie, or htliia mica, 
while some of tho black mica in the s&mo rocks is the iron- 
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potash mica, l^idomeJane (P?oc Hoy Soc, xvii p 309) 
Piofe&sor Heddle finds that the black mica of most Scottish 
granites is a distinct species, which he calls IlauqlUomte 
aloff Hag , 1^0 13, 1879, p 72) A largo number of 
accessoiymincials occui in gianito, no fewei thanfoity foui 
being cited by Zirkel(ZcA7& d Petrog p 481) Upon the 
pieseiioe of these sapplementaiy minerals numerous vaiie- 
ties of giamte havo boon founded Thus, if touimaline be 
piesont, tho lOok is a st7ioi lateous or tourmaluie gtamfe, 
when cassitoiito or tin-stone occuis, it foims a stimitt/e)i>us 
giamte, tho pror.ence of epidoto gives rise to an epidote 
gt aiiite , and so on with other minerals The most common 
accessoiy constituent of granite la hotiiblendo, a miueial 
which appeals to replace to some evtont the mica, and 
thus inoduces a hoiivblendic oi •^gemlus qt unite This lock 
was foiniBily, and by soino petiogiaphois is still, tcrmel 
syputie , it is tho syeuitea of Pliiiy, so named fiom Syone 
in Uiipoi "Egypt, whoio a smiliai lock was q^uaiiied by the 
ancient Egyptians By modem poliograplieio, liowevci, 
tho teim syemto is usually leslncted to a lock which is an | 
aggiogito of oithoolase and hoinblonde, — m othei words, a 
giaiute 111 which the quaitz has disappeated while the mica 
has boon supoisedod by hoinblonde A boantifnl schoila- 
oeoiis lock, w Inch is appai ontly a variety of gi auile, has been 
dcsciibcd by Pisam undei tho name of luxulliaiiUe {Com- j 
jitci, Ruu7u^, liv , 1801, p 913) It oocuis in tho paush ' 
of LiiMilIian, uoai Lostwithiel, m Cornwall, whoie it la 
found in the fotin of bouldeis, but has not boon detected in 
31/u This lock IS composed of tourmaline, oi schoil, with 
quart/ and oithoolasa , tho last named mmeialoocmnng in 
laigo flosh coloured ciyttals, which by coutra&t with, tho 
dailc base pioduoo a \ery beautiful offoct Two vaiiotios 
of Loiiimaliiio, ono brown and tho othei bluish, hate been 
dotcftad by Biofessoi Boiinoy (J/ineialog Mag , No 7, 

1 87 7, p 315) Tho sai eoxihagus of tho duke of \V ollington, 
111 Fit Paul’s Cathodial, is wrought out of a sploudid block 
of hiviillianito Many vaiiotios of giamte aio founded 
iqion eliiKtiiial clmiacteriatics Occasiuimlly tho constitu- 
ents are developed in such laiga individuals as to foim 
a giant qt unite Ciystals of oithoclase, associated with 
quail/! in a iioculiar paiallol ariangoment, ptodnee the 
variety known as gtapliie granite or Lapii Judaiciis — nomos 
winch lofoi to tho lesomblanco which the lock presents, 
when cut in certain directions, to lines of Hebrew chaiao- 
tois Graphic giamte was termed by Hany^pe^jaafi*, but 
this tiamo is now gouerally applied to a eoaiso admixluie 
of orthoolnso, quartz, and silvery mica When any of the 
component minerals oooui in laige ciystals, embedded in a 
fine giainod base, a porphyi itio graniie is produced Gene 
rally the crystals are those of orthocloso, as lu many of the 
West of England gianites, and m the characteristic lock of 
Shap Foil in Westmoioland Giamlite is a name applied 
to a variety of granite made up of oitlioclaso and quartz, 
with moio or less plagioclase and a small proportion of mica 
A gininte composed of only felspar and quaiU is coUed 
luiphto or semi-gr untie Some of the micaless vaiioties are 
known as giamihte When, instead of the mica disappear- 
ing, Lho felspar is absent, the resulting aggiegate of quartz 
and mica is termed gretsen , ib is frequently a tin-beanng 
rock. Occasionally the granite, when fine in giain, loses 
its mica, and an intimate murture of orthoolase and qnaitz 
IS thus obtained, such a rock is known as & Jelstone 
Crystals of orthoclase disseminated through a felsitic matrix, 
either compact or microciystaUino, give use to a felspar 
porphyry , while crystals or rounded grams of quartz in a 
similar felsitio base produce a gnarUrporphyi y or quarts-fd- 
site By Cornish miners these quartz-porphynes axe termed 
elifutis (elmnite of Juices), but this name is also applied to 
fine grained granites and to almost any rook wlaoh occurs 
os a dyke running through, the killos or clay slate 


Few questions have been mote waimly discussed than the 
oiigm of granite When this rock is found forcing ite way 
through older rocks, and appealing at the surface in large 
bosses fiom which veins are sent foith m all duecLions, 
there can be little doubt of its eruptive cUaiacter The 
small width of some of these granitic veins, oi apopbjses, 
suggests that the rock must have existed m a condition of 
peifeot fusion oi complete liquidity, and not simply aa a 
VISCOUS paste, before it could have been iiyocted into such 
naiiow fesiires as those which aie nowoccapied by granite 
In many cases, the rocks which are penetiated by the 
giamtic veins are altoied in such a maunei as to indicate a 
coDsideiable elevation of tempeiatnre a limestone lu the 
neighbouihood of the veins may become sacchoioidal, and 
shales may become indurated oi even converted into hoin- 
stone, while new minerals me often developed m the 
vicinity of the intuided veins In these veins the giamte 
13 apt to oliaaga its mineralogical constitution, becoming 
eitliei fino-giained or felsitic, or even reduced at the extie- 
niities of the vein to quaitz Fiom the days of Hutton it 
lia^been generally admitted that mostgionite is of igneous 
origin Sluice it appears to havo been solidified at gicat 
depths beneath the suiface, it has been distinguished as a 
plulome rock, while those eiuptive locks which have risen 
to the surface, and have there consolidated, are termed 
voluintx} locks The older geologists regaided granite as 
tho iiiunitiva rock of the earth’s crust, forming the floor 
of all stiatifiod deposits and the nucleus of mountain 
cliains Such a view, however, has been long exploded 
It is known indeed that gianito, so far fioui being m all 
cases an oiiginal rook, may be of almost any geological age 
Some is undoubtedly as old as the Silurian period, while 
othoi giamlos aio ceitainly as joung as the Teitiary 
locks, and ptihaps of oven moie lecent date By many 
field-geologists granite has of late years been regarded as a 
metamoipluc lather tli.ia os a truly igneous lock Meta- 
morphism, however, is a term which bos been so v aguely 
iisod that most of oureiuptiveiocksmay, ina certain sense, 
bo said to bo metamorpUic Still, in the ense of manite, it 
has often been pointed out that a postage may be tiaced 
from this loclc into gneiss, and that gneiss itself may be 
icgaided as an alteiod sedimentary rock. Thus so cxpeii- 
enced on obscivei as Professor Bomsay eupiesseshis opinion 
that “ gianito is sometimes merely gneiss still furthei meta- 
morphosed by heat in the piesence of moistuie” (Phys 
Qeol of Gt Blit ,5 ed , 1878, p 42) For a number of 
instances in which granite is said to pass into gneissose 
locks, and these in turn, by numeions gradations, into un- 
doubtedly stratified deposits, see Green’s Geology, part i 
p 307, and also GaoixiaT, \ol x, p 309 

Chemists hove also brought forwaid arguments against 
the igneous oiigin of giamte Thus it has been aigued 
that the specific gravity of the quartz of giamte is about 
2 G, while that of sihoa after fusion is only 2 2 It must 
be lememboied, however, that the quartz of granite has 
solidified under great piessure, as proved by Mr Sorby's 
obseivutiona, and it is probable that such piessure would 
inciease the density of tho silica Moreover, it has been 
pointed out by the late D Forbes {Geol Mag , iv , Ho 10, 
1867, p 443) that the siliceous tests of certain infusoiia, 
which assuredly have not been fuaed, are as low aa 2 2 
Another argument which has been advanced against the 
Igneous oiigm of granitic rocks is based on the fact that 
they contain minerals of a basic character which could not 
have existed in a state of fusion m the presence of free 
fiilmn, without forming a combinatiou with the latter 
Again, some of the accessoiy minerals m granite would suffer 
change by an elevation of temperature, while many of them 
oontain water which, it is assumed, would be expelled on 
fusion Probably, however, these mmerals are in moat 
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case* of. secondary oiigin, and have been piodiiced by the 
alteratLon of the giatiite The meie piesenea of w^cis 
aob incompatible -with a pyiognosfcic origin, and ^loes 
has asserted (oj> ait) that apecimena of lava, talien fiom a 
oatrenfc on Etna while the lava was still flowing, coiitamerl 
eiystald of stilbite, a mmeinl containing 16 pci cent of 
•water Mr Sorby has ahown, too, that the quaatz of vol- 
fianic roclta contains micioscopic cavities enclosing hipnd 
It appeals, indeed, that in the fusion of all einptwe locks 
watei has played a very important pait Di Haughton has 
sought to lecoacile the opposing views as to the ongin of 
gianite by admitting wh.it ho calls a hydicmslainimpluc 
oiigin toi tliifl lock II& bolievea that the lock, liavmg 
been, poured into veins and dykes when in a state of fusion, 
was subsequently cilteied by the action of water at teinpeia- 
tuies which, though high, w ere insuJEciBnt for the fusion 
of the gianito (On the Origiti oj Gi unite aa Address to the 
Geol Sor oj Dublin, 1S62) 

Gianitio locks aie extensively used for constructi-ve and 
decorative pmposes, though their industrial applications aie 
aecBssaiily lestiieted by the expense of working so hold a 
material Although some gramtea tno apt to decompose 
an etposuie to atmosphoiic influences, the felspar passing 
into china-clay, other vaiietiea are remarkable for then, 
extieme duiability, as attested by the monuments of ancient 
Egypt, on which the mciaad hieroglyphics stilL i etain then 
aharpn .683 It appeals that in England giauiLe was nob 
brought into exteusive uso much hefoie the beginning of 
the pre&ont centuiy (Oieasy) It is now largely employed 
foL maesive stiuctures, such, ns budges and sea-walls, as also 
fer kerbs and paving-sete The best known gianites ai e the 
g^sy variety fiom Aheirleen and the led granite of Petei- 
noad, 30 miles noith of Abeicleen The granite of Dart- 
moor in Devon&hiie, and of the huge bosses which piotrude 
thiough the clay slate of Cornwall, aie largely woikocl os 
building and oinameiital stones (for deaoiiption of these 
granites see Sii H T de In Beclie’s Jlepori on the Geol of 
iJornwall atid Devon) In Iieland there is much fine 
gianite, which is quaiiied to a limited extent, — tho Oostle- 
wehau granite having been used m the Albeit Memoiiol m 
Hyde Park (SulL’s Building and Oinam Slones, 1872) 
The hoinblondic varieties of granite aie lemaikably tough, 
and aie laigely employed foi road metal For this puipose 
great quantities are quaiiied in the Channel Islands 
Eed granite occnis in abundance on the coasts of Maine, 
US, as well os in hTeiv Biunswick, and gioy gianite at 
Quincy and elsewheie in Massachusetts Gianite is fio- 
quently polished when used for monumental and decointivo 
purposes The polishing is effected by an iron, tool, worked 
first with sand and watei, then with emeiy, and lastly with 
putty powdei or oxide of tin , when the emery and putty 
are used, a surface of flannel is interposed between the 
gianite and the non tool (*' On Granite Woiking,” by Geo I 
W Muii, down Soa Arts, xiv, 1860, p dTO) 

As an element of scenery granite generally forms lonaded 
hdls, scantily olad with vegetation, but it sometimes uses 
mio sharp pinnacles, as m the atgudles of the Alps By 
denudation the rock, may break up into cuboidal blocks, 
winch often remain piled upon each other, forming the 
oliamcbeiistic “ tors ” of Cornwall and Devon Hills of 
gimute are fiequently surmounted by masses of weathered 
cook of spheroidal fotm, suchaa the Ooinish locking-stonea ! 
<11 logan stones Tho weatheiing of granite often produces 
boulder-shaped masses m. such numbers as to form, around 
iha summit of the hill, a “ sea of rocks ” {Fdsewfmei ) 

In. addition to the rePerences givenin the body of this niticle, the 
fallomug suthontiea may be cited — LchtbuaJi dm Petaograpltie, 
by Zukel, 2 vols , Bonn, 1866, Memen^ der Pctrogi aphia, W 
“Von frosaulx, Bonn, 1876 , Cotta’s J/Uhology, tianslatad by P ET 
ABTOfinoe, 2d ed , London, 1878, The Stwdy of Hooks, by P 
ButLey, London, 1879, and the numerous oontnbutions by the 


Blv Piof Haughton m Etoe Inah Aiad , a-yf. Quatt 

Oeol Soe hond ° Poi cliomioal composition of Clcopiti i <• 3S cullo, 

by a W Wignei, tee the Analyd, 1878, p 382 <F W II ) 

GBAITMICHELE, oi Gbammichulb, a maikot town ot 
Sicily, in the prosince of Catania, about 8 miles from 
Cytagnone on the road to Catania It lies on tho side of 
a hill, the summit of which is ciowned by a castle which, 
along with the town itself, was foimcily a fief of the 
BrancatelU Buteia family Beautilul nuible is found in 
the vieiuity, and the inhabitants, who in 1871 numbeied 
10,058, tiado in oil 

GBANSOhT, Gband&on, or GHVNDsEr, a small town 
in Switzerland, canton of Vaud, is situated near the south- 
western extremity of the Lake of Neufclifilcl It possesses 
the luins of an old castle, containing a collection of anti- 
quities, and has a very ancient chiiioh, onoo connected •« ith a 
Benedictine abbey, with a nnmhei of pie Christian iimges 
The town le of Roman ocigm It -was captuiod ui 1‘17 j 
by the Eidgenossen, and letaken in the follow iiig year by 
C^atles the Bold, butin March of that year tho Eidgenossen 
again defeated him near Gransoii with gioat sluigldoi 
Fiom that tune till 1803 it was oiio of then loulships The 
site of the battle is marked by tliico gieat blocks of inaiblo 
The population of the town m 1870 was 1587 

GEANT, Mrs Anwi, (1755-1838), a Scottish autlioioBs, 
generally knowm as Mis Giant of Laggau, was boin at 
Glasgow, 2lst Februaiy 1755 Hoi fitliei, iJiiucan 
MacVicar, W'ho hold a commission in tho aiiny, wont in 
1757 with hiB regiment to Ameiioa, and his family follow od 
him m 17S8 He received an allotment of laud on letiinig 
fiom the oimy m 1765, but ill health compelled him to 
leturn. to Scotland in 1768, and after the oiitbioak of tho 
levolutionaiy war his lands woio confiscated lii 1770 
Anno maiiied the Rev Mr Giant of Lnggnn, noai L’lnt 
Augustus, Inverness, and on Ins death in 1801 she was left 
with a laige family and only a voiy small inooinc It being 
known to eeveial of hoi fiionda tint sho ottnsimi.illy wioto 
verses, a proposal was made that sho slioulil publish a 
volume of poems, and this being acceded to, tho ii inies of 
os many as 3000 subsciibois woio obtainoil The Miluiiio 
appeared in 1803 undei tho title of Oiigiml Poi 
with some Fianslaltons fiom the Gaelic, and mot with i 
lather fovoutable lecoption, on account of its easy vei-*iii- 
eation and the tiutli and lendeinoss of tho scntiuic'iit ot 
some of its smallei piooos In 1806 sho published Lith ! •> 
fiom, idle Mountains, being a Selntion I tom flu Aiithoi''< 
Coiteipum7t.nce with hei Tntimuie f'licHih ftom 1773 (u 
1804, which, by its spuited desciipLions tif lli.^h]aii(l 
scenoiy, choractoi, and legends, aw.ikcnud a Inigo .imiuiiil 
of interest Her other works aio JAmrut i o/ tin Amcnian 
Laiy,vnt,h Shetohea ofMunneie and Su’nor/ m Atm mu as 
idiay esm^ed in evious to the HtvoliUiuH (1808), coutaiiiiiig 
temimscences of hei stay with Mis Schu'^luE, the lady with 
■whom she spent four yeais of hci (luldhood in Aineiica, 
Essays on ^le Supet stdtons of the Iligklaadi i \ or Siothind 
(1811), and Eighteen Jfundietl and Tthultcn, <f Bocm 
(1814) Aftei the death of liei linsbauJ, Mu Chant 
resided foi some timo on a email laiiii iiuai Laggin , hut 
in 1803 she lemovcd to Woodend iiciii .SliiUiig, in ISChl 
to Stirling, and in 1810 to Fdiiibiiigh, in Ihc Micitty of 
which she was until hei death a pioiiimeut hgme, being 
much esteemed foi hei conversational itmvtu, hei liict 
and good senbe, her choeifulncc-s of duposiUon, and her 
thorough kindness of heart For tho last twelve yems of 
her Me she received a penuon from Goteinmout j and 
I this, along with her other sonicos of income, not only 
placed her in easy cmcumstances, but enabled her to 
gcafcity her gonerosity by giving to others f<ho died 
Hovembor 7, 1838 

See lUflwioM and Oorrespondinci. rf Mi s Urmit of £,trggan, alUstl 
by hot aonJ P Oiant, 3 vols, 1844 
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GRANT, Sir Feanois (1803-1878), au English porlaait 
paiaiei, and piesident of the Royal Academy in London, 
was the fouith son of Fianois Grant of Kilgraston, Perth 
shiie, and was boin at Edmhuigh in 1803> He was 
edncited foi the bai, and, according to the teatimony of 
SiL "Waltei Scott in his diaiy, it was originally hia inleutioa 
aftei spending hia small patiiniony in field spoita to mnlra 
his foitune by the law By the tmie, howevei, that the 
fiist pait of his purpose had been accomplished, he bn.d 
lesolved to adopt painting in prefeienoe to law as his pio- 
fession, and at the ago ot twenty f oui he began at Bdinbuigh 
syatomaticnlly to study the piactieo of art On completing 
a comso of instruction he iomo7od to London, and as eaily 
as 18 1:3 exhibited at the Royal Academy At the beginning 
of his oaieoi ho utdized hia sporting expeiiencea by paintin g 
gioups of huntbnion, hoises, and hounds, such as the Meet 
of n M f:>t\ghounds and the Molton Hunt , and doubtlesB 
it ho had chosen to devote himself to the careful tieatment 
of this class of subjects his Bucceaa might have been moie 
thoiongh and peimaueiit, if less biilliaut and luciative, than 
it was If, howovei, the leiiutation he accLuived as a fa^ion- 
able poitiait paiutei was aided by his social position and 
gentlciuanly manuoia, it loated also on ceitam siiecial artistic 
qualifications The fiiah and chief of those was his powei 
of thoioughly loproducing the outwaid tone and maunei of 
Lashiouablo life, oi, as Sir Walfcei Scott called it, Ins "sense 
of beauty doiivod fiom the best souico, that is, the obaeiva* 
tiou of lually good society” If also his execution was 
supoificial and thin, it was bright, clear, facile, anduncou- 
Btiauiod In diapoiy he had the taste of a connoissem, 
and londuiodtho niiiuiLost details of costumo with felicitous 
acruiaoy In female poitiaitnio ho achieved consideiablo 
success, although lathoi m depict] iig the highborn giaces 
and ovtoinal chaiaobenstica than the tine and individual 
poisonolity Among his poitraita of this class may be 
montionod Lady Qlonlyon, the maicliioness of Waterford, 
Lady Rodney, and Mis I3oaucloik In hia piotraits or 
gonoials and spoitsmon ho pioved himsolf moie equal to 
his subjorts than m thoso of statosmen and men of letteis. 
Ho painted many of the principal oelobiitios of the time — 
especially llio^e occupying high social position— inolnding 
Scott, Macaulay, Locicharl, Disiaeli, Haidiuge, Gough, 
Dei by, Pdhnoi-jton, and Russell, his biolhei Sii J Hope 
Giant, and his friend Sir Edwin Landsooi From the fiist 
his oaiooi was lapidly inosporous, and his lecogmtion by 
tlie Academy fully Icoiit pace with' hia leputation as an aitisb 
In 181:2 ho was elected an associate, and in 1851 an 
Academician, and in 1866 he was chosen to succeed Sir 
C. Eaitlakc in the x^ost of piesident, for which his chief 
locommondatioiis woie his social distinction, tact, mbanity, 
and fiiondly and hboial consideiation of his brothei ailistB , 
and its difficult and often invidious duties ho poiEoimed 
so as both to increaso tho haimoiiy and infiaenco of the 
institution and to enhance its efficiency Shortly aftei 
Ins election as pioaidont ho received the honour of knight- 
hood, and in 1870 tho degree of DOL was confeired 
upon him by the university of Oxford He died October 
6, 1878 

GRANT, !3m James Horn (1808-1876), an English 
goneiai, brother of the preceding, and fifth and youngest 
son of Fiancis Giant of Kilgiaston, Peithshuo, was bom 
July 22, 1803 Ho enteied the army in 1826 as comet in 
tho 0 th Lancers, and became lieutenant in 1828 and captain 
in 1835 In 184.2 he acted as brigade-major to Lord 
Saltonn in the Chmeso War, end apeeially distinguished 
himself at tho capture of Qhm-Keang, after which he re- 
ceived tho rank of mEyor and was nommated companion of 
the bath. In the first Sikh Wat of 1846-46 he took part 
in the battle of Sobroon , and in the Punjab oampaigp. of 
1818-43 ho held command of hia old regwuwit the 


Lanceis, and won high reputation mthe battles of ChiHian- 
walla and Gujiat In 1861 he became brevet-colonel, 
and m 1856 brigadier of oavalrj He took a leading pait 
m the snppie&sion of the Indian niutmy of 1857, holding 
for some timo the command of the eavaliy divi&ion, and 
afterwards of a movable column of hon>o and foot After 
rendeiing valuable seivice in the opeiationb before Delhi 
and m the final assault on the city, he diiected the victori- 
ous march of the cavalry and horse aitillery despatched in 
the direction of Cawnpore to oxien up communication with 
the comniaiidei in-chief Sit Colin Campbell, whom he met 
neai the Alumba^, and who raised him to the rank of 
brigadier-geneial, and placed the whole foiee iindei lus 
command during what lemained of tho peiiloua march to 
Lucknow foi tho relief of the lesidency Aftei the retue- 
meut towards Oawnpoie he gieatly aided in effecting theie 
the total rout of the rebel tioops, by making a detoui which 
thieatened thoir lenr , and following m pursuit with a 
flying column, he defeated them with the loss of neaily nil 
then guns at Soiai Ghat He al&o took part in the opera- 
tions connected with the recaptuie of Lucknow, shortly 
after which he was promoted to the lanlc of majoi-geneial, 
and appointed to the command of tho foie© cmxiloyed foi 
the final pacification of India, a position in which his 
unwearied energy, and his vigilance and caution united 
to high xjciaonal dating, rendeiod veiy valuable seivice 
Befoie the work of pacification was quite completed ha was 
created El 0 B In 1853 ho was apx>ointed to the command 
of the British land foicea in the united French and Biitiah 
expedition against Chiuo, whose object was accomplished 
three monthb subsequent to tho landing of the foiccs at 
Fell-tang, 1st August 1860, Pekin having suiiendeied at 
disciotion after the Chinese aimy had thrice suffered defeat 
in the open and the Taka foita had been earned by 
assault Foi his conduct m this, which has been, called 
"most successful and the best cainod out of England’s 
little wars,” he leoeiyecl the thanks of parliament, and 
was gazetted GOB, In 1861 he was made lientenant- 
geneM and apiiointed commandei-in chief of the army of 
Madras , on bus return to England in 1865 he was made 
qnaiteimaster-gcneial ab headquarteis , and m 1872 he 
was transferred to tho command of the camp at Aldeibhot 
In the same yoai he was gazetted general He died at 
London, Mai oh 7 , 1875 

Iwidfivts 211 flia Sepoy Wai of 1857-68, compiJeA fiom, Oie 
jPrwate Jam mil of Gone) al Sir Sope Gt arU, KGB, togethai wOb 
mma otplawUmy chapteta l>y Onpt H Knollya, Xtoyiil Aitilleay^ 
wis pabhshed m 1873, and IncoAenta vn tlio Ohimt, l^ai o/lSOO 
appealed poatlmraoualy nndei the aiuae cditoraliip m 1876 

GRANTHAM, n municipal and pailiamentaiy borough 
and market town of England, county of Lincoln, is sitn- 
ated on both sides of tho Witham, at the junction of 
several lailways with the Gieat Northern line, 106 miles 
NNE of London and 22 miles BSW of Lincoln. 
Thepaiisdi dhnioh, a famous Gothic edifice of the ISth 
century, has been restored by Su G G Scott It is sur- 
mounted by an elegant spire 274 feet high, and has an 
elaborately carved front, and some splendid monuments 
At tbe frea grammar sobool, founded by Bishop Fox m 
1628, Sii Isaac Newton received port of his education 
the other puhlio buildings are the guild hall, with a 
spaciooa assembly-room, the two exchanges, the town-hall, 
the htorary institutaon, the gaol, the dispensary, and the 
workhouse A bronze statue of Sir Isaac Newton was 
erected m 1868. The pmncipal tiade is that of malting, 
wbmh IS earned on to a considerable extent There are 
also tanneBies and coach factomes, and a large* agricultural 
implement ^tory and iron foundry Giantht^ returns 
two members to> parliament The population of the 
nuinioipsJ. borough (area, 406 acres) in 1871 wae 6028, 
and of the porhamentary borough (areo, 681 1 acres) 1 3,260« 
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Git AN VELLA, Antoine Peerenot, Garbinad db 
(151 7-1 *586), one of tlie ablest and mo^t infinential of tlo 
jjLiuces of tlio ch.urcb diuiug the groat political and eoclrai- 
asticil movements winch immediately followed the appear- 
ance of Pioteatantism in Em ope, was bom 20th August, 
1317, at Ornans, Bui gundy, wheie his fathei, Ificolas 
Perrenct de Qranvella, who afteiwards became chancellor 
of the empiie undei Chailes V , was at that time engaged 
111 piaetiee as a junioi at the piovmcial bar On the com- 
pletion of hiB btudiea in law at Padua and in dmnity at 
Louvain, he foi a shoit time held a canonry at Besangon, but 
Ins talents had already maiked him foi a highei sphere, 
and he was piomoted to the bi&hopiio of Airas whenbaiely 
twenty tliioe (1540) In Ins episcopal capacity he attended 
sevetal diets of the empiie, as well as the opening meetings 
of the council of Trent , and the influence of hia fathei, 
now become chancellor, led to his being entinstcd with 
many difficult and delicate pieces of public business, in the 
execution of which he developed a raie native talent for 
diplomacy, and at the same time aciiuiied an intimate 
actiuaintance with most of the curients of Eniopcan politics 
One of Ins specially notea oithy peiformancos was the settle- 
niBiit of the terms of peace after the defeat of the Smalkaldic 
league at Mnhlberg in 1547, a settlement in which, to say 
the least, some paiticnlaily shaip practice was exhibited 
In 1350 he succeeded hia father in the offices of secietary 
of state and chaucolloi of the empiie , in this capacity he 
attended Charles in the wai with Mam ice, accompanied him 
in the £ighb fiom Innsbinek, and afterwaids diew up the 
tieaty of Passau (August 1552) In the following year he 
oondneted the negotiations foi the mamage of Maiy of 
England and PIuCp of Spun, to whom in 1666, on the 
abdication of the emperoi, he transfeiicd his services In 
Apiil 1539 GianvoIIa was one of tlie Spanish commissioneis 
who auanged the peace of Odteau Oambrosia, and on Philip’s 
withdrawal fiom the Nethoilandii in August of the same 
yeai he was oppomted piime minister to the regent, Mai garet 
of Paima The policy of lepiossion which m tins capacity 
ho pm Misd during the next live yoars secured for him many 
tangible rewaids, in 15G0 he was elevated to the orolu 
episcopil see of Malines, and in 1661 he received the 
caidmal’s hat, bat tiie growing hostility of a people whose 
moial and loligious convictions he had studiously set him- 
self to ti ample undei foot, ultimately made it impossible 
foi him to coutinne lu the Low Countues, and by the 
advice of his joyal master lie in 1364 letued to Fianche 
Comt^ Nominally this withdrawal was only of a tern 
porary character, but it proved to be final The following 
SIX years weio spent m comparative quiet, which was devoted 
chiefly to study and to the society of learned men , but m 
1570 Granvella, at the call of Philip, losumcd puhho lit© 
by accepting a mission to Eome as representative of the 
intetests of Spam in framing the pioposed tieaty of alhonce 
with Venice and the papal see against the Turks In the 
same yeai he was advanced to the viceroyalty of Naples, a 
post oi some difficulty and dangei, which for five years he 
occupied with ability and success Summoned to Madud 
in. 1575, to be president of the supreme council of Italy 
and aftei wards of that of Oastile, he still continued to find 
ample scope for his lara aptitudes Among the more 
delicate negotiations of his later years were those of 1380, 
which had for their object the ultimate union of the 
crowns of Spam and Portugal, and those of 1684. which 
lesulted in a check to France by the mamage of the Spanish 
infanta to Euke Philip of Savoy, In the same year ho was 
made aichbishop of Besangon, but meanwhile a lingeung 
disease had laid an unrelenting grasp upou his iron frame 
he never was enthioned, but died at Madrid, 21st September 
1586 His body was removed to Besaucon, where his father 
had been biined before him. 
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Wnmnoua lotleis and memoirs of Giinvella aie preseived in the 
orchises of llesan^on These woie to some extiiit m.ule iiso of by 
Pro&ppi LrvCque in his iUifmDi? er pour Sfij I’ll (17’iJ), as well as by 
theAbbd Boisot in the Ttesor de Oianxilla A enminission foi 
publishing the svhole ot tho lettois sud immoii-. was ap|ioiuti il by 
Guiisot m 1834, and the lesult Ins been the issw of niiit voliimrs 
of the Papieia d'Atat dn Oardmttl de GuinulU, iditid bv Wi iss 
(1841-1852) They Xoim a pait of the CuVnhon do doiumevts 
wedita aun I'/iutoira de Fiwnec Soo also the aiioiij iiions 
du Oat ditial de Graxiville, alti iliiited to Com t htltt B tsu lus ll’ tiis, 
1761), and Motley’s JSise cf the Dukh Iteptihhe 

GRANVILLE, a foitified seapoit town of Fiance, de- 
partment of Manohe, is situated at the mouth of tho Bosq 
and at the foot of a steep rocky pioinontoiy projecting into 
the English Channel, 30 miles S W of St LO It is sui- 
rounded by stiong walls, and is built piincipally of giduite, 
audits streets aie mostiy steep aud naiiow Tho paii&h 
chnich dates fiom the 15th contuiy Among the othoi 
public buildings are the tiibunal of comnierco, tJie hospitol, 
the pubhc baths, and the naval school Gianvillc occupies 
tho seventh place in point of impoitance among the seapoits 
of Prance, and tho haibout is accessible to vessels of tho 
laigest tonnage There is regulai steam commuiucalion 
with Jersey and Gueiiiaey The piincipal exports are 
fiuits, vegetables, oysters, fish, coin, wood, and ciitllo A 
large number of the inhabitants aie engaged lu the cod and 
oyster fibheries, and among tho othoi industries aio tho 
manufactnie of brandy, cheiiiicala, ood-liver oil, aud lo ithor 
Shipbuilding is also earned on Qinimllo was founded 
by the English in the beginning of the 16Ui contuiy, taken 
by the French in 1460, bombaxJed and bvunod by tho 
English m 1696, and partly destioyed by tho Yeiidcau 
troops in 1793 The population in 1876 was 12,372 

GRANVILLE, John CABTCRPr, Eabi. (1690-1763), 
English statesman, sou of Oeoige, Loid Carteret, was bom 
22d April 1690, and in his fifth yeai succeeded to liiii 
fathei ’s title He was educated at Westminster sehonl and 
at Christ Church, Ovfoid, and oven oaily in lifo had 
acquued a knowledge of classics, of philosophy, n£ 
geneial litoiature, and of modem laiigungos, which loudciod 
him perhaps superior to all hiscontompoiaiies m tho oxtont 
of his intellectual accomplishments Soon nftci taking lus 
seat in the Houso of Lords in 1711, he began to disliiiguish 
himself by his eloquent advocacy of tho Piotcstani succes- 
sion, and his zeal was rewarded when Gooige 1 came to the 
throne, by the appointment in 1716 of bailiff of tho island 
of Jersey, and in 1716 of loid lieutenant of Devon, and 
his mother was also created countess of Qronvillo In 1710 
he wos sent on an embassy to Sweden, and in 1720 lio 
was named ambassudor-extiaoidinaiy to the congnoss of 
Cambray In May of the followuig year ho was appointed 
secretary of state under Walpole’s adminisLialion , but 
Walpole’s jealousy of his influence with tho king led to his 
iQSignation on the 3d Apnl 1724, and on Iho saino day he 
was appointed lord-lioutenant of Ireland, an ullieo winch ho 
held till 1730, when diffeiencos with theministrj led to hia 
lesignation After his letum he bccanio tho leader of Iho 
opposition, the duties of which oflico he disclmiged with 
grmt versatihty of resource and with ficqucnteftectivciiceiB, 
but with a negligent rashness winch lendciod litai almost 
as dangerous to his friends as to his oiipononts In J7lS 
he was at last successful m overiliiowing Su Robert 
Walpole's Govemmsnb, and was immodiatoly llieieaftor 
appointed secretary of state He now obtained a complete 
ascendency over the mind of George II, lilioso Goiman 
policy he earned out inespective of tho opinions of his 
colleagusB, but his imporiou&noss soon gamed him both 
their enmity and the hatred of tlia people, and enabled Ins 
opponents, for whom he cherished unmitigatod contempt, 
to effect hifl political aimihilation Pitt, afterwaids earl of 
Chatham, spoke of him as “ an execrable, a sole minister, 
who had renounced the British nation, and seemed to have 
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drunk of the potion de'icribed in poetio fiction, which made 
men foigot then country ” In 1744 he found it necessary, 
from the lesignation of his colleagues and hia inability to 
find pioper eucoesaois, to tender his leaignation, gntl, ac- 
coiding to Horace Walpole, he “letiiodfrom St James’s 
laughing ” Shortly before this he had, by the death of his 
mother, become Eail Granville His administration was 
popularly distinguished by the epithet “ drunken ” — a title 
which had lefeience to his chaiaotei both as a politician and 
as a private individual Notwithstanding his want of poh- 
tical succes*., contemporary opinion is nnanimons in affirmmg 
that he was not only the most biilliant debater bnt the 
ablobt statesman of his time Chatham declared that he 
owed all tint ho was to his friendship and instruction, 
and Swift, Smollett, Chesterfield, and Horace Walpole have I 
borne equally laudatoiy testimony to his abilities He was 
besides regarded as an authority in questions of scholarship 
by the most eminent classicists of his time, and Bentley was 
gieatly indebted to hia assistance m prepaimg his edition 
of Ilonioi Ills fatal defects appear to have been his 
careless aiiuganco and his deficiency in definite pohti- 
cal pnnciple and purpose After the resignation of the 
I’elham ministiy ho was again appointed secretary of state, 
but almost immediately losigned, holding oQice, according 
to a iiolitical squib, for only forty-eight hours, three quar- 
tais, seven minutes, and eleven seconds In 1749 ho was 
cientod knight of the garter and appointed president of the 
council, but, though ho retained hib influence with the 
king, the part ho thencefoitli played m English politics was 
mdiieob and subouUnate He died January 2, 1763 

Vviioiis iidoimition iigaiiluiff Eail Gianvillc will be loand m 
Cliostoiliulil’s Chititulm, Loid IIci\oj’s Afamotia of Ota Jteign 
Cfeo7r/B IT , \lo\ ii c Wiilpolo s ZeUcia ntid Metnotra of ilia Eeiqn if 
O-forqe II , iiul the Autohioq} aphq of Shelburne See also Lacky's 
ITisfoi 1/ of Unnlatul ni iha Highteenth Cenhvtjj 

GRAPE See Vine 

GRAPHITE Sea O vrbon, vol v p 86, and FtratwAC®, 
vol IX p 843 

GRAPHOTYPE is a name which has been given to an 
ingonions piucess of autographic engraving, by which typo- 
giaxfiiio piiuting blocks are produced The genoial prin- 
ciples of the iiiocess aio as follows A block of chalk or 
some similar matorul is leduoed to a level suiface, and on 
this suiface a design is diawn with a glutinous ink, tins mk 
being suHIcieiitly fluid to penetiate some little distance mto 
the poious chalk The ink having become dty, gentle fiio- 
tion IS axiphod to the surface of tlie block, so os giudually to 
rub away those jiaits of the chalk which are not indurated 
by tlio glutinous mk The hues of the diawing being thus 
loft in relief, a xierfect model of the required jirinting block 
IS obtained, and this model is next listened by immersion 
m a bath containing a solution of an alkaline silicate, 
aftei which it is diied and reproduced by the stereotype 
01 the electrotyjie process This method of tyxiographio 
engiavmg was brought to a iiiactical form, and patented 
in 18G0 (No 2309) by an American wood engraver, Mr de 
Witb Clinton Hitchcock The fiist s^ep in lus process is 
to I educe French chalk oi talc to an extremely fine state of 
division by repeated grindings, elutnations, and siftings, 
after winch a layer of the material, rather over an eighth 
of an inch in thickness, is forced down upon, and made to 
ftilliero to, a thick zinc i>late, — the necessaiy pt assure being 
obtained by means of an hydraulic xiresajthe platen of which 
18 faced with a polished steel plate, so as to communicate 
a good surface to the layer of compressed French chalk. 
The device is now dtawn (of course, reversed) on the pre- 
pared block with an ink consisting of a weak solution of 
glue coloured by lamp black or some other pigment In. 
drawing on the prepared block care must be taken not to 
damage the somewhat tender surface of the compressed 
chalk, and the safest instrument with which to apply the 


glutmons ink is a fine sable brush, but an ordinary pen may 
be emxjloyed if the opeiatiou of drawing is xierformed with 
caution A pad of silk velvet or a fitch brush may be used 
foi rubbing the block so as to leave the lines in iclief, and 
it 18 quite sufficient to continue the friction until a depth 
equal to the thickness of an ordinary playing card is pro- 
duced, — the spaces coiiespondingto any extended whites of 
the engiaving being then cut out by means of a tool A 
10 per cent bolutiun of silicate of sodium may be used foi 
hardening the block, and when dry nothing remains but to 
take a mould fiom it and to reproduce it in metal 

GRAfcJLITZ, or Gsa&slitz (Bohemian K ^ aslue ), a town 
m the north-west of Bohemia, near the Saxon frontiei, in 
the Clide of Elbogen, 88 miles N W of Piague, SO* 21' 
N lat , 12° 27' E long , is advantageously situated in a 
valley between high hills, at the confluenoo of the Silberbaeli 
and Zwodn It is the lieadquaiteis of a military distiict, 
the seat ol a couit of justice, and has a custom house, a 
handsome church built in 1618 and dedicated to Corpus 
Chiifati, and seveial manufactoi tes of cotton and woollen 
stuffs, and of musical and mathematical instruments, look- 
ing-glasses, brass, copper, and wuo goods, and paper 
Grashtz is one of the most impoitant iiidustiiiil towns in 
Bohemia, and the centre of the lare weaving districts of the 
Eizgebirge In 1869 the popiulation, inclusive of the small 
Buhuib of Glasbeig, amounted to 6549 

GRASSE, a town of France, capital of an airoridissement 
in the depaitinent of Alpos Mai itxmes, 20 miles W of 
Nice It occupies a picturesque situation on the southern 
dedmty of a hill facing the Mediteiianean, from which it 
IS about 7 miles distant, and it possesses a climate lemark- 
ably mild and salubrious It is well suiiplied with water 
fiom a rivulet which uses above it The stieets are naiiow, 
steep, and winding, but the houses aie generally well built 
The town was foimeily the seat of a bisboi>, and possesses 
a Gothic cathedial with a beautiful towei, an old chapel 
dating fiom the 11th century, now need as a powdei 
magazine, a hospital, a town-hall, an exchange, a theatie, 
a communal college, and a public library The chaxiel of 
the hospital contains three pictures by Rubens Next to 
Paris, Grasse caiiieson the largest manufaotuie of peifumery 
in France Citrons, oianges, lemons, figs, pomegranates, 
and the flowers used by the perfumeis, are grown in the 
gardens of the town and neighbourhood, and fine marble, 
alabaster, andjaspei bib found in the vicinity Gras&e was 
founded in the 6tli century by Jews from Sardinia The 
population in 1876 was 9673 

GRASSES (ffi aminece — Giamina)&vQ monoootyledonous 
flowering plants, possessing certain characters in common, 
and oonatitutiug the order Grarmnece No plant is cor- 
rectly termed a grass which is not a membei of this family, 
but the woid is m common language also used, generally 
in combination, for many plants of widely different affinities 
which possess some resemblance (often slight) in foliage 
to truly giainiuaceous species , eg , knot-grass \Polygonum 
avtcula?e), cotton grass (MiopAtnum), nb-grass (Flaniago), 
scorpion-grass (MyosoUs), sea grass tf) In agricul- 

! tnre the word hM an extended signification to include 
the vaiious fodder plants, chiefly leguminous, often called 
“artificial grosses ” (see AanreuLTUBi) Indeed, formerly 
gioaa (also spelt goers, gtea, gyrs, in the oldheibalt.) meant 
any green herbaceous plant of small size 

Yet the first attempts at a classification of plants 
recognized and separated a group — considered even of 
primary value — of Gramma, and this, though bounded by 
nothing more definite than habit and general appeaiance, 
contained the Gramvnece of modem botanists The older 
group, however, even with sneh systematista as Ray (1703), 
Scheuchzer (1719), and Micheli (1729), embraced in 
addition the Ogperaeets, Juncaceat, and some other mono- 
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cotyledons with inconspicuous flowors. Singularly enough, 
the sosnal system of Liunyeua (1735) served to mark off 
more distinctly the true grasses from these allies, since very 
nearly all of the former tlieu known fell under his Triandria 
Digynin, whilst the tatter found theoiselvos under other 
of his artificial classes and orders. 

I. Structuke.- — The general type of truo grasses is 
familiar in the cultivated cereals of temperate climates — 
■wheat, barley, rye, oats, and in the smaller plants wMoh 
make up our pastures and meadows and form a principal 
factor of the turf of natural downs. Less familiar are the 
grains of warmer cliinos — rice, maize, millet, and sorgho, 
or the sugar cane. Still further removed are the bamboos 
of India and America, the columnar stems of whidi reach 
to the height of forest trees. All are, however, formed on 
a common type, which we proceed to examine. 

liMt . — lilost cereals and many other grosses are annual, 
and possess a tuft of very numerous slender root-fibres, much 
branched, and of great length. The greater part of the 
order are of longer duration, and have the roots also fibrous, 
but fewer, thicker, and less branched. In such cases they 
are very generally given off from just above each node 
(often in ^ circle) of the lower part of the stem or rhizome, 
perforating the leaf-sheaths. In some bamboos they are 
very numerous from the lower nodes of the erect culms, and 
pass downwards to the soil around them, whilst those from 
the upper nodes shrivel up and form circles of spiny fibres. 

Stem . — ^Tho root-stock of perennial grasses is nsnally 
well developed, and often forma very long creeping or sub- 
terranean rhizomes, with elongated internodes and sheathing 
scales j it is also frequently short, with the nodes crowded. 
The very large root-stock of the bamboos (fig. 1) is a strik- 



ing example of “definite” growth j it is much branched, the 
short thick curved branches being given off below the apex 
of the older ones and at right angles to them, the whole 
forming a series of connected arched axes, truncate at their 
ends which were formerly continued into leafy oulmg. The 
root-stock is always solid, and has the usual internal struc- 
ture of the monocotyledonouB stem. 

The aerial leaf-bearing branches ^(culmB) are a chameter- 
istic feature of grasses. They are generally numerous, 
erect, cylindrical (rarely flattened), and conspicuously 
jointed with evident nodes. The nodes are solid, a strong 
plate of tissue passing across the stem, but the internodes 
are commonly lioUow, although examples of completely 
solid stems are not nucommon (many Andropogons, sugar- 
cane). The general character is thus nob unlike that of 
Unibelliferce. The exterior of the culms is mors or less 
concealed by the leaf-sheaths ; it is usually smooth and 
often liiglily pollalied, the epLdertnoJ nells contaiDlng 
amount of silica anfficient to leave after burning a distinct 
skeleton of their structure. Tabasheer is a white substance 
maMy composed of silioa, found iu the joints of ceverol 
bamboos.' A few of the lower internodes may .become .en- 


larged and sub-globular, forming nutriment-stores, and 
grasses so changed are termed “bulbous” {Arrhenat^'um^ 
Poa bulbosa, <S!C.). In internal structure grass-culms, save 
in being hollow, conform to that usual in monocotyledons ; 
the vascular bundles run parallel in the internodes, but a 
horizontal interlacement occurs at tlie partitions. Nearly 
all grasses branch to some extent, and many extensively ,* 
the branches are strictly distichous, and many buds are 
abortive, or the resulting branches short and stunted. In 
many bamboos they are long and spreading or drooping and 
copiously ramified, in others reduced to hooked spines. 
DinocJdoa is truly scandent, and climbs over trees 100 feet 
or more in height. Olyra latifolia is also a climber on a 
humbler scale. 

Grass-culms grow with gi*eat rapidity, as is most strik- 
ingly seen in bamboos, where a height of over 100 feet is 
attained in from two to three months, and many species grow 
two, three, or even more feet in twenty-four hours. Silicic 
hardening does not commence till the full height is nearly- 
attained. The largest bamboo recorded is 170 feet, and the 
diameter is usually reckoned at about 4 inches to each 60 
feet. A specimen in the British Museum is over 8 inches 
in diameter. In the same collection ore some remarkable 
monstrosities, in which the septa are oblique and the inter- 
nodes triangular or rhomboidal j Kurz has also figured one 
in the Calcutta Museum in which the cavities are confluent 
into a continuous spiral. 

Leaves . — ^These present special characters usually suffi- 
cient for ordinal determination. They are always solitary 
at each node and strictly distichous, and consist of two dis- 
tinct portions, the sheath and the blade. The slieath is 
often of great length, and generally completely surrounds 
the culm ; as a rule it is split down its whole length, thus- 
differing from that of Gyperacece, which is almost invariably 
(JEriospora is an exception) a complete tube. In a few 
grasses {Meliect, Proimis) the edges are soldered together 
as in the latter order. The sheaths are much dilated in 
Alopeeumts vc^inattta and in a species of Potmaochloa, in 
the latter serving as floats. At the summit of the sheatfi, 
above the origin of the blad^ is the ligule, a usually mem- 
branous process of small size (oocasionEdly reaching an 
inch in length) erect and pressed around the culm. It 
is rarely quite absent, bat may be represented by a tuft 
of hairs (very conspicuous in Pariana). Alelica unijlm'a 
poBse.sse3, in addition to the ligule, a green erect tongue- 
liko .process, from the line of junction of the edges of the 
sheath. 

The blade is frequently wanting or small and imperfect 
in the basal leaves, but in the rest is long and std on to the 
sheath at an an^e. The usual form is famili.ar, — sessile, 
more or less a-ihbon-shaped, tapering to a point, and entire 
at the edge. The chief modifications are the articulation 
of the (deciduous) blade on to the sheath, which occurs in all 
rile Pambiiae<x (except Platwiia) and in Sj-tartiim stneta, 
and the interposition of a petiole between the sheath and 
the blade, ns in Leptaspis, Plvarus, Pariana, Lopliatherum, 
&c. In the latter case the form of the leaf usually becomes, 
oval, ovate, or even cordate or sagittate, but these forms, 
are found in sessile leaves also (^Olyra, Panicum). The 
venation is strictly parallel, the midiib .usually strong, and 
the other ribs more slender. In Antpnochloa there are- 
several nearly equal ribs, and in some broad-leaved grasses 
{SambtiseePi Pharua, Leptaapi^ the venation becomes tesse- 
latod by transverse connecting veins. The th ick promiu ent 
veins in occupy .the whole upper surface of the- 

leaf. Epidermal appendages -are rare, the most frequent 
being marginal,.saw--<l£ke, -cartilaginous teeth, usually minute, ■ 
hut occasionally {Xlanthonia acabra, Panioum :aerratu'in) so 
large as to give tlie margin a seraBte appearance. 4 /ojds^ 
ewrus lanatus and one or two Panioums have woolly leaves. 
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Injlorobcence — Tkis possPbses an exceptional in port- 
ance in glasses, since, tlicir iioral envelopes 'being much 
ledaced and the sexnal organs ot very great uniformity, the 
oharattcrs employed for classification are mainly deiived 
from the airangement o£ the flowers and their investing 
bracts The subject also presents unusual difficulties fiom 
the vaiioua inteipietations which have been given to these 
glumaceous organs and the diffeient terms omployed for 
them by various wi iters It may, howevoi, be now con- 
Bideied as settled that the whole of the bodies known as 
glumes and paleis, and distiohonsly arranged externally to 
the flower, foim no part of the floial envelopes, bnt ore of 
the nature of bracts These are so arranged round the 
small flowers as to form apihelets (locustae), and each 
spikolot may contain one, two, three, or a greater nnmber 
of flowers (in some species of Jlrajiostia neaily 60) 
The flowois are, as a rule, plaoed laterally on the axis 
(laohis) of the spikelet, but in nniflorons spikelets they 
appeal to be termmal, and are probably really so m 
Anthoxanthum (fig 9, 2) and m two anomalons geneia, 
AnomooJiloa and Sti eptoduete 

In immediate relation with the flowci itself, and often 
entiiely concealing it, la the ptdea or pal^ (“upper pale” 
of most systeiuatio agrostologists , “paleola interioi,” 
Dumortier, “spathella," DoU) This organ (iig 3, 1) is 
peculiar to grasses among Glumtferce, and is almost sdwaya 
present, ooitain Ojyzece and Phalartdece beiifg the only 
exceptions It is of thin membranous oonsistence, usually 
obtuse, often bihil, and possesses no central iib oi nerve, 
but IS furnished with two lateral ones, one on either mde , 
the margins are fiequently folded in at the ribs, which 
thus become plaoed at the sharp angles Tins structure 
pomts to the fusion of two oigans, and the pale was 
by It Blown consideied to lepreaent two portions soldered 
together of a tiimerous perianth-whorl, the third poitioa 
being the “ lower pale,” to ibe immediately mentioned By 
Bantliam the homology of the organ is suggested to be wiim 
the two bracteoles found in Jlypolyti um. pungema and 
Platylepis, and with the poiigymum of the female flowei 
of Gaiex in Oypeiacece It is lavely {Tnaohyi um, Ihadiy- 
num) found split into two separate organa 

The flowei with its pale is sessile, and is placed in the 
axil of anothei bract in such a way that the pale is exactly 
opposed to at, though at a slightly higher level It is this 
second bract which has been generally caUed by systemat- 
ists the “lower pale,” and with the “upper pale” con 
sideied to form an outer floial envelope (“ cclyx,” Jussieu , 
“ penanbhium,” Brown , “ stiagulum,” Polisot de Beauvois, 
“ glumella,” Dumortier) In the writings of most botanists 
even though this view is not held, yet, where the teim 
“ flowei ” IS employed, it includes these organs It is, how- 
evei, certain that the two bracts are on different axes, one 
secondary to the other, and cannot therefore be parts of one 
whorl of organs This was made out from the study of so- 
called “vivipaious” glasses, in which the lower pales 
become transfoimad into ordmsry foliage leaves, flrsfc by 
Von Mold m 1845, and move clearly 1^ Geimain de St 
Piene m 1852, who terms the lower pole the "“glume 
feitile” Doll and Bentham have also independently m- 
nved at the same result, and the latter in 1868 fiisb 
published tlis terminology heie adopted, and used for the 
same organ the name fiovaaimg glime The two bracts 
are usually quite unhke one another, but m some genera 
(c g , most Festuecasece) they are oonsidOTably similar in 
shape and appeatranne 

The flowering glume has genesrally a more or less boot- 
shaped form, is of :firm conaistenoe, and possessss a well” 
marked cen’i^al midrib and tfpequexrtly several lateral ones 
The aniditib insa darge |[jiH)poi!taan of genera extends into an 
appendage termed tiis asoa (fig 10, 2), exid >tth.e Jateical. voias 


more mrcly extend beyond the glume as sharp poiuts (eg, 
Fajyjop/im um) The form of the floweiing-gUinie is very 
various this oigan being plastic and extcnsnclj modified 
in different genera En Lejjta\,pit> it is foiuicd into a closed 
cavity by the union of its edges, and eucloses the fluu ei, 
the styles projecting thiough the pervious summit Valu- 
able diaiacteiB ate obtained from the awn Tins piescnta 
itself variously developed Jiom a mere subulate point to an 
otgan seveial inches lu length, and when complete (as in 
Audi o}wgoma;, Avpiiece, and Sii^jcce) consists ol two wall 
marked portions, a lower twisted pait and a tcirumal 
stiaight x^otbon, usually set m at an angle with the juiiner 
sometimes tiifid and ocoasiomilly beautifully featheiy The 
lower pait is most often supxiressail, and m the large gioup 
of the FamcePB awns of any sort are \eij laiely seen The 
a\m may bo either teiminal oi may come off from the back 
of the flowei mg-glume, and Duval Jouie's observations 
have shown that it lopresents the blade of the leaf of 
which the portion of the flowei ing-glumo below its oiigin 
IB the sheath , the twisted pait (so often suppressed) cor- 
responds with the petiole, aud the poition of the glume 
extending beyond the oiigm of the awn (very lung in 
some species, e g , o£ DanUvaiua) with the ligule of the 
developed foliage-laaf When teiminal the awn Las three 
fibro-vaacnlar bundles, when doisal only one, it is coveted 
With stomate-beaiing epiclermis 

The flowei w ith its polea is thus sessile m the axil of a 
floiifeious glume, and in a few grasses (^Letisia (fig 2), 
Coleauthus, Afavdin) the spikelet consists of nothing mote^ 
bnt usually (even m umfloions sjukelets) 
other glumes are present Of these the two 
placed distichously opposite each othei at the 
base of the sxnkelet never beat any flowei in 
their axils, aud are called the basal or empty 
glumes (fig 10, 1) They are the “glumes” 
of most writers (“paleoe” of Dumoitiei), 
and together form wlmt was called the 
“gluma”byE Blown (“ tegmen,”Palisobde 
Beauvois) They rarely differ much from 
one anothei, but ono may be smollei or 
quite absent (Paiuntm (fig 8, 2), Vulpta, rm 2 — Spiicittoi 
Paspalum, Ldium), oi both be altogcthei letiaa 
snppiessed, as above noticed They aie commonly firm and 
strong, often enclose the spikelet, and are rarely provided 
With long points 01 impeifect awns Generally speaking 
they do not share 111 the special modifications of the flow ei- 
ing glumes, and but laiely theiuselveB undergo modifica- 
tion, chiefly m baldening of portions {SdeiaiJine, il/oBtsiwes, 
Antephma, Peltoplun um), so as to affoid gieatei protection 
to the flowers 01 fruit But it is usual to find, besides the 
basal glumes, a few other empty ones, and these aie in two- 
or moie-floweied spikelets (fig 11, 2) et the extremity 
(numarouB in LophaSdiermC), or in umfioious ones (fig 
8, 2) below, interposed between the floial glume and the 
basal pair Desciiptive wiitora have been accustomed to 
call these empty glumes “ baiien ” or “ neutral flowers,” a 



The axis of the spikelet, when sdioit and rounded, has 
been termed the callus, when long Uie t achdlus It is fre- 
quently jornted and breaks up into articulations above each 
flower Tufts or bordeis cf hairs aie frequently present 
{Oaiamagi ostxs, Phs ctgmttea, And) opogoni), often so long 
as to surround said oonnaal the floweis The axis is often, 
contuiued beyond the last flower oi glume os a bristle or 
stalk 

Imudmoes or organs outside the spikelets aie not unlre- 
qnent, Idle tnoiphology of which is various Thus m^etama^ 
Fenmsetuvk, tea., the one or more circles of simple ar 
feathery hairs represent ahorbive bnanohes of the mflor. 
esaeuce , an OencSki us these becoiae oonsohdated, <and the 
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inner ones flattened out so as to form a very Lard globular 
Epiiiy case to tlie spikelets. The cap-shaped involucre of 
Gormteopice is a dilatation of the axis into a hollow recep- 
tacle with a raised border. In C^nosurua the pectinate 
iiivolncre which conceals tlie spikelet is a barren or abortive 
Bpikelet. True bracts of a more general character subtend- 
ing branches of the inflorescence are singularly rare in 
Graminece, in ni irked contrast with Gyperacece, where they 
are so oouspicuous. Thoy however occur in a whole sec- 
tion of Atidropogon, in Anamochloa, and at the base of 
the spike in Sesteria. The remarkable ovoid involucre of 
Coix, whicli becomes of atony hardness, white, and polished 
(then known as “Job’s tears”), is also a modified bract 
or leaf-eheath. It is entirely closed except at the apex, 
and contains the female spikelet, the stalks of the msue 
inflorescence and the long styles emerging through the 
small apical orifice. 

A.ny number of spikelets may compose the inflorescence, 
and their arrangement is very various. In the spicate 
forms, with sessile spikelets on the main axis, the latter la 
often dilated and flattened {Paspedum), or is more or Ims 
thickened and hollowed out (Stenotaphrun, liottboelha, 
TrlpsaciinT^, when the spikelets are sunk and buried within 
the cavities. Every variety of racemose and paniculate 
inflorescence obtains, and the number of spikelets composing 
those of the large kinds is often immense. Rarely the 
inflorescence consists of very few flowers j thus Lygeituti 
Sptartum, the moat anomalous of European grasses, has bub 
two or three large nniflorous spikelets, which are firaed 
together at the base, and have no basal glumes, but are 
enveloped in a largo hooded spathe-Iike bract. 

Floioer . — This is characterized by remarkable uniformity. 
The perianth is represented by very rudimentary, small, 
fleshy, hypogynoua scales called lodicvlea (“squamul»,’ 



Kunth ; neotarium,” Sohreber) ; they are elongated or 
truncate, sometimes fringed with haii-s, and are in contact 
with the ovary. Their usual number is two, and they are 
placed collaterally at the anterior side of the flower, that is, 
within the flowering glume. They are generally considered 
to represent the inner whorl of the ordinary monocoty- 
lodouons (liliaceous) perianth, the outer whorl of these 
being suppressed as well as the posterior member of the 
inner whorl. This latter is present almost constantly in 
Stipese and Bamhuaeas, which have three lodicules, and in 
the latter group they are occasionally more numerous {five, 
spreading and persiatent in PseudostaeJiyum ; six to eight 
in Beesha). In AnomocMoa they are represented by hairs. 
In Btreploc7i,’nte, according to D611, there are six lodicales, 
alternately arranged in. two whorls. They are often quite 
absent. In some cases lodicules are of the nature of stipules 
bo the pales, and appear as though split off from its sides 
at the base. Such stipular lodioules often co-exist along 


with the perianthial ones, and are then either free from oi 
combined with the two anterior ones. 

Sexual OrpaMs.— Grass-flowers are usually hermaphro- 
dite, but there are very many exceptions. Thus it is very 
common to find one or more imperfect (nauaUy male) flowers 
in the same spikelet with bisexual ones, and their relative 
position is important in classification. Holcus and Arrhen- 
alhenim are examples in English grasses; and as a rule in 
species of temperate regions separation of the sexes is not 
carried further. In warmer countries monoecious and 
diceciona grosses are more frequent. In such- cases the 
male and female spikelets and inflorescence may be very 
dissimilar, as in the maize, J ob’s tears, JUucMtena, S'pdoiifex, 
&&,* and in some dicecious species this dissimilarity has 
led to the two sexes being referred to different genera (e.g., 
Ardeplurra axUliflora, Stand., is the female of Buchloe 
dactyUddes, Engelm., and Neurachne paradoxa, Br., of a 
species of Spinifex). In other grasses, however, with the 
sexes in different plants {e.g., Bi-vMpyi'iim, Btsticldzs, Era- 
grostis capitata, no such dimorphism , obtains. 

Amphicarpnm is remarkable in having cleistogamic flowers 
borne on long radical subterranean peduncles which are 
fertile, whilst the conspicuous upper paniculate ones, though 
apparently perfect, never produce fruit Something similar 
oocure in Beeraia oryzoidta, where the fertile spikelets are 
concealed within the leaf-sheaths. 

Andranium . — In the vast majority there are three stamens 
alternating with the lodicules, and therefore one anterior, 
i.e., opposite the flowering glume, the other two being pos- 
terior and in contact with the palea. They are hypogynons, 
and have long and very delicate filament^ and large, linear 
or oblong two-oelled anthers, dorsifixed and ultimately very 
versatile, deeply indented at each end, and commonly 
exserted and pendulous. Suppression of the anterior 
stamen sometimes occurs {e.g., Anthaxantlmm), or the two 
posterior ones may be absent (Uniola, Cinna, Bhippaia, 
Eeatuca bromoidea'). On the other hand there is in some 
genera {Oryza, most Bambusece) another row of three 
stamens, making six in all (fig. 3, 3); and .4no?»oc/ifort and 
Tetrarrhena possess four. The stamens become numerous 
(ten to forty) in the male flowers of a few monoeoious 
genera {Pariana, Imssidcc). In BeeaJia they vary from 
seven to thirty, and in Gigantochloa they are monadelplious. 

Gynoecizim . — There is but little variation here from a 
bicarpellary pistil, with a small rounded, one-celled ovary 
containing a single laterally attached or ascending ovule, 
capped by two styles quite distinct or connate at the base, 



Fitf. 4.— Plrtm of Gmsnei. l.AJopeeuruf, % Prov^uf, 9, ArrJuaatfteriim) 
4, efUceriai B, Uetua\ C, J/iiora; 7, jrarput. 


and with densely hdiry or feathery stigmas (fig. 4). Occa- 
sionally there is hub a single style (Eccrdzia, Lygetcm), and 
this may attain to a great length (6 inches in the maize^; 
or three styles may he present Tsome Bambitaeae, Le^asputi 
StreptodKEte). . Nees has described a case in which three 
complete carpels were found in Schedmorus elatior. 
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see tnat, conipaiing ilio llowoi of Giaminea, with 
the noimal liliaceous plan (fig 5), it differ'* in the complete 
suiipiesision of the outer low and the posteiior membei of 
the inner row of the perianth-leaves, of the whole innci low 
of stamens, and of the anteiior carpel, whilst the remain- 


c/O 



ing mombeis of the perianth are in a rudimentary condition 
But each oi any of the usually missing oigans are to he 
found uoimally m different genera, or aa occasional de- 
velopmonts 

F) lilt — The ovary iipens into a usually small ovoid or 
rounded fiuit, which is ontiroly occu^iied by the single large 
seed, from which it is not to be distinguished, th" thin 
pericaip being completely united to its surface To this 
peculiar fruit the teim cayyophta has been applied (inoie 
familiarly “giaiu”), it is comiuonly fuiiowed longitudinally 
down one side (usually the mnei, bub lu Cota? and its allies, 
the outer), and an additional coveiiug is not unfrequently 
provided by the adherence of the peisisteut paleo, or oven 
also of the flowenug glume chaff ” of cereals) Fiom this 
type aie a few deviations , thus lu Sp 07 abolus, (fig 
6), the peiLoaip is not umbel with the seed but 
IS quite distinct, dehisces, and allows the loose 
seed to escape Sometimes the peiicaip is mem 
branous, sometimes hard and buttle, whilst, on 
the othei hand, m some genera of Bambiiaece, 
it becomes thick and fleshy, forming a “ berry,” no o— riuit 
01 rather a diupe la Meloranna a this 

forms a fruit 3 or 4 inches long, with a pointed SlIhMcIntiiu 
beak of 2 inches moie , ib is indehiscent, and 
the small seed germinates whilst the fiuit is still attached 
to the tree, putting out a tuft of loots and a shooi^ and not 
falling till the latter is G inches long A similar germiaa 
tion also occurs in PseudostOLhyum coTiijxicium, which has 
the laigest fruit of the oidei 

Seed — The testa is thiu and membianous but occasion 
ally coloured, and the embrjo small, the great bulk of the 
seed being occupied by the hard fanuaceous endosperm 
(albumen) on which the nutritive value of the grain depends 



The embryo presents many points of interest Its position 
18 lemarkable, closely applied to the surface of the endo- 
sperm at the base of its outer side This character is abso- 
lute for the whole order, and effectually separates €h amvnem 
from OyperaaetB The part in contact with the endosperm 


IS flit and plite-like, and is known ns the if niflhnn Somo 
difieroncc of opiuiuii is held on tlie iiituie of tin- , hut it 
is probably coirectly icgiidocl (as by V in liLglinji) is the 
mam portion of the cotyledon, the white epign il slir ith 
Qjtleolu) protecting the plumule — wliidi is often dcsuihcd 
aa the cotj ledon — being the hgulo only of that mg iii gii atly 
developed The ladulc is infeiior, binnd, and blunt, the 
pnmaiy root u veiy slightly developed lu goiniinition, hut 
seveial secondaty liteial ones bin st through ahoi e its point, 
and thus become sui loimded at their base witb little she iths 
(coleoiihizm) 

11 CLASsinciTioir — Giaminece mo thus sliaiply de- 
fined fiom all other plants, and there ate no gcncia as 
to which it IS possible to feel a doubt whctlur they 
should bo lefeiied to it or not The only older closely 
aUied IS Cyiteiacece, and the points of difteiencu between 
the two have been alluded to above, hut may be lino 
brought togethei The best distinctions are found in 
the position of the embiyo in relation to the indo- 
spcim — lateial in grasses, basal in Cypeiarea — and in 
the possession by Gicumnece of the 2 neived pnlea below 
each flower Less absolute characteis, but generally trust- 
woithy and more easily observed, aie the feathery stigmas, 
the always distichous aiiangcment of the glumes, the 
usual absence of more geueial bracts in the infloiescence, 
the spht leaf sheaths, and the hollow, cyliudiical, joinlcd 
cubns, — some or all of wluch aie wanting in all Cvix^aiea 
The same chaiacteis w ill distinguish glasses from the other 
glumifeious oidois, liesiiaceco, By locatilonece, and Deavmtm- 
acece, which are besides fuithei removed by their capsular 
fiuit and pendulous ovules To other monocutjledonous 
families the resemblnnces are merely of adaptive oi v ege- 
tative characters Some Coymielynacta; and IlayaiiiaLetB 
approach glasses lu foliage, the leaves of J Ilium, &c, 
possess aligule, the habit of some palms remimlB one of 
the bamboos , and Jayicactce and a tawLilicueai potsess an 
inconspicuous scorious peiiantb 

The gieat unifoimity among the veiy numerous species of 
this vast family renders its claisijicahon very difficult The 
difiiciilty has been increased by the confusion resulting fiom 
the multiplication of genera founded on slight chaiactora, 
and fiom the desciiption of identical plants under several 
dilTeieiit genera in consequence of thoir wide distiibution 
No chaiacters foi mam divisions can be obtained fiom 
the flowei propei or fi uit , though both Kunth and Reicli- 
enbach have used them — especially the foim of the styles 
and stigmas, thelodicules nnd thecarjopsie — they have not 
been geneially employed by botanists, who have found it 
necessary to trust to chaiacters deiived from the usually less 
important lufloiesceuce and bracts 

The earlier authors made the general arrangement of the 
spikelots (spicate, paniculate, &o ) the basis of their classi- 
fications Palisob de Beauvois’s mam divisions are founded 
on the existence m the same infioresceuce of similai or 
diveise spikelets Fiies has proposed adivnsion into Euyy- 
amihecB and Chaaiithete, according to the condition of the 
fiowering glume and pale, sepaiated or close during inflor- 
escence Dumortier gives a classification into Eachzdece, 
Rackillifliyxe, and CallifloycB, the first with Uie spikelets 
uiserted into excavations of the racfais, tho second with the 
floweis of the free apikelet inserted ou its axis (xachillus), 
and the last with the flower or flowers borne on the shoit 
callus of the glumes Both these systems, and otlieis 
which have been suggested, possess merits of their own, 
but they have not os yet been found capable of application 
to the order as a whole, having been framed for the 
accommodation mainly of European, genera 

For Such general treatment no better primary divisions 
have been found than those proposed by Eoheit Blown 
m 1810 and further elaborated in 1814, which have 
XI — 8 
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been accepted by Mnnro (18G8) and Bentliam (1878) in 
tbeir moat recent revisions of the Cape and Australian 
genera. The basis of Brown’s division of the whole 
order into Paniceva and Poacece is the position of the 
most perfect flower in the spikelet j this is the uxrper 
(ai>parently) terminal one in the first, whilst in the second 
it occupies the lower position, the more imperfect ones (if 
any) being above it. Mimro has snxjijlemented this by 
another character easier of verification, and of even greater 
constancy, in tlie articulation of the pedicel in ^aPanicetB 
immediately below the glumes; whilst in Poacece this does 
not occur, but the axis of the spikelet frequently articulates 
aSove the p.air of empty basal glumes.. Neither of these two 
great divisions will well accommodate oertaiii genera allied 
to Pludaris, for which Brown proposed tentatively a third 
groaxj (.since named P/talaridecB)-, this, or at least the greater 
part of it, is i)laced by Bentham under the Poacece. 

The following arrangement is baaed on the writings of 
these authors, but it cannot be considered verysatisfactoiy- 
Probably no serial disposition can represent the tangled 
network of genera related in different ways and vm-ions 
degrees which make up this very natural but compHcated 
family, and though some of tlio following tribes are fairly 
natural, the limits of others are but ill-defined, and the 
position of many genera uncertain. 

1. PAKTOACEjE. — ^Pedicel articulated below the glumes. 

■with one or two flowers, the moi>epQrfcat fertile one above, the 
male or barren one, if praaent, below it 



l,'.a rail- of ^ptkclats of Andropoirimi 3, spikelet xS- SetaMa, 
with an ahorUre hi'ancIi-beneuUi It. 

ipikelets with an apparently terminal hermaphrodite 
or female newer with or without a male one beneath it. 
Glumes three or four, the ujipor floivoring one of afirm texture, 
the lowest ■usnolly smol], Bomotlmoa Sjsont. Awns rarely 
found ; -if present, neither twisted nor kneed. Pruit enalosed 
in the bardoned floweiiiig.glume and paleo. 

ExAirPLES : — PaspaJum, PanicKm, Seiaria, PcJinisetmmt, An- 
tJupliMra, Thouarca, SpinifEX. 

2. TriateginEm . — ^pikelets as in Panfcocc, but dlawerhig-glame 
with a twisted and bent -awn. 

Exami’Lss : — Aruiidhiella, Tristachya, Polypogoti(Tj. 

,3. Andro2}oif07ioai.—rSyikeleis os in the last, but usuolly in ptdra 
(rarnly three or solitary), one being sessile andTerfile, flio other 
stnlkftdand nsuall3nnnl8or.-neattcr. 'Glumesrfaiirl-Tarelyfowor), 
one of the outer ones the largest and -enoloaing the fruit, Jlie 
iqipor flowering one vary thinand :trausxmrcnt, usually -heop- 
ing a twisted and bent.aiyn or reduced to .the awn. 

Examples PoTlinia, ATidrxmogon, XfiiTJKrtUa, 

A r. ATUki^iria; Enara7ma,.p!uIaHa, ^SneHm-ntTn. 

4. AoUSoBl/Ksaii— Smlcelots .as in the Inst-; one of each pair fertile, 
sesailfi,:ancljOTUifc in alternate nofohcs or cayities ofrthe jointod 
simple incliis, the. other stalked .or .absent ; no awns ' 

Examvuss .MjflwcrtArfa, Uuwiaia^, Iluttboemu, Orihianta, 
Pailunta, hepturns, : . ’ 

A. 31a!yarfaaB.--;Spiketeta monascioiis, very unlike, the male nnmer^ 

oua 14 a, terminal pamclq, the female few at .the bass -of ills 

mal e inflore®onoe or imora numerous in a separate one. 

ExAaipiEa CW®, Zea, Chvnmhne, jinpraocam, Sderaekne. 


6 . OlyrecE. — Spikelets monceeiouB, or some hermaphrodite and 
some male in the same panicle ; tbo flowering glume large, 
sometimes utricular. Stamens throp, six, or more, ieaves 
often broad and petiolate. 

Ex.vmi>i,es: — Leptayns, Phariis, Olyra, Pariana. 

II. PHALABiuEiE. — Pedicel eitiior articulated below the glumes or 
not, but the raohis of the spiikelet articulated above the two 
lowest ones. Spikelets with (one or) three flowers, the perfect 
fertile one above, tlie two male, if present, below it. Two- 
nerved palea usually absent. 

EXAUPiiES : — FhaUtris, AntJioxa7it?iian, PJhrhm'ta, Sierochloe 
Alopceurus, Phlcuni, Qrypsia, Zygmm (?.). 



Fib. O^malaridoB. 1, spikelet of Bierochlae •, 2, BpflteliJt of Anffioxan tlium. 

in. PoaoeIb. — ^P edicel not articulated below the glumes. PacbJs of 
spikelet often oftioulated above the two loweirt glnnies. 
Spikelets with one, two, or more fertile flowers, the male or 
imperfect ones (if any) above them. Bacliis .of spikclot often 
continued as a point or bristle beyond the floweis. 

1. Oryieas . — Spikelets oneAowered. Em^ity basal glumes very 

small or wanting. Two-nerved palen nsnally absent. 
Stamens usually six. 

Examples ',—Oryxa, Zeersia, Pdamophila, Zdsanxetf, Anonio- 
diloa m 

2. Si^ai. — %i)cbletB ouo-flowerecl. "Plowering glume ■with a 

■terminal twisted and bent a-wn. Palea small and tlihi. 
Lodicnies tln'oe. 

Examples i — St^a, AriAdda, Piptdthsrvm. 

8. Agimdldeca . — Spikelets one-flowered. PloweiingglumensuDlly 
with a terminal or dorsal bent awn. Palea small and thin. 
Lodicnies -two. 

Examples; — AgrostiSj UEynxada, Calccmagrostis, Coleanthus^t). 



FiB.in.— rf^seoiB. 1, aplketet of S, <:qidkelet alJlfas. 

4. Aveneee. — SpikeletsgenerdDy.two- raralyTfhree- or muroiflowered. 

Floweririg glumes with n terminal ordorsal bent and twisted 
awn. Palea largo, enclosing -with the flowering glume the 
, Auit. 

Examples i—Aira, ^dbsua, ArrkB7uMc7’iciii,.A.verut, ^Txdaetum, 
. (Banflxonia, Zagurua, 

[2, .8, and 4 together form . Bentham’s tribe StreptaOveroe.'\ 

5. Pappophoreee . — ^^Mkolets oiie-or-Bcveral-flownied. tBlowering 

^times rounden on thsHbaok, fteiminitting in .iihi’ae.'or moM 
teeth, 'often icarrijed out.into atraight.-awns. 
‘:Ejci.}intL:aB^-^appopfioricj7ti .Syirap&i3, Moitea, .THodta, 

B. endofidec ^ — Spikelets one- or several-flowered, sessile .on one- 
sidEd spikes, 'nowefing glumes rarely owned. ' , 
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Exampies — Cynodon, Cliao7is,Eleiiaine, Zeptot.iaoa, 

Otenium, JS^Mdus 

7 MilwiL — SpikelLts otic oi sevei il floweied, puucnlate Flower 

mg glumes umiUy louudcil ind iinawned Palea. largo 
Examiies — Mdiwn, Colachnt, Spoiobolus 

8 Fcatucea, — Sinkclcts sevcn.1 oi inanj flowciedjstalkod, panicu 

late oi capititc Elouciing glnmps entire, obtuse or ocutOj 
01 111111 a btinglit aun, one oi moie empiy ones above tlie 
foitile floweis 

Eximples — Featuca, B^omais, Lnuxaihut,, Brim, Boa, Eia 
yi ostia, BaUylia, Gynoawus, Aiiindo, Flirayniitoa, MtMia 


Tie 11 —iPoaiece 1, spikelot of Si ita , a, iplkelct of 2ti/tcum 

9 Bambusece — Spikclota one-, sevei il-, oi many floweicd, nanaHy 

sessile, paniculate or capitate liodioules thiee Stamens 
gencially aix Sterna veiy laigo and tall (called aiboie 
ous or shiubby) Blade of loaf aiticul ited with the sheath 
Examples — Aumidmana, Ghmquea, Nastua, Bwtnbusa, Mclo- 
eanna, Beesha 

10 Hoi dace — Spikelets one or seveial flowered, sessile on the 
mposite Eidoa of the main axis of the spike Otherwise asm 
FutiUM 

Examples — BTordewn, Agiopyiwm, JEgUv^, TtUioiim, 
Lolvum, Bepturua, FUyniua 
[6 to 10 compose Bcnthani’s tiibo ] 

III DiSTRiBtmoN — Grasses aie the most umversally 
diffused orei the globe of all doweriug-plants Theieisno 
distiiot m which they do not occur, and lu nearly aU they 
aie a leading and dominant feature of the flora In aotu^ 
number of species Qruimnefe cornea considerably after Oom- 
positce and LeguminoacB, the two most numerous ordets of 
phanerogams, but lu number of individual plants it pro- 
bably fai exceeds either , whilst from the Wide extension 
of many of its species, the propoition of Giamimece to 
other ordeia in the vaiinus flat as of the world is much lugher 
than its whole number of species would lead one to expect 
This number can, however, scarcely be pat much below 
6000, which 13 probably somewhat more than a fifth of all 
monocotyledons This is only about - 2 \jth of the phanero- 
gams as a whole, yet m any given locality, with a very 
few exceptions, this proportion is largely exceeded In 
tropical regions, where Legvmvano&cB is Ae leading order, 
grasses closely follow as tho second, whilst m the warm 
and temperate regions of the northern hemisphere, m which 
OampositcB takes the lead, GtaimneaB again occupies the 
second position As the coldei latitudes are entered the 
grasses become relatively more numerous, and are the lead- 
ing family in Arctic and Antarctic regions The only 
countries where the ordoi plays a distinctly subordinate part 
aie some extio-ti epical regions of the southern hemisph^, 
Anstiaha, the Gape, Chili, ifcc Q’he actual piopoitiou of 
giaminaceoiis species to the wliole phanerogamic flora m 
different countries is found to vary from nearly ^th in the 
Arctic legions to about ^th at the Capo, in the British 
Isles it IS about -j^th The following aie pioportions per 
cent in vaiious floras, from DeoandoUe’s Qeogr ^otamqne, 
which must, howevei, be taken as merely approxunationB 
m most cases — 

In the tropics -->Qapa Yard Islands, IS , Aibyssnua and HuTaa, 
12, Mexico, 10, Hawaiian iHlands, 10, Uongoi, 8, Manutins, 8^ 
neighbouibood of Quito, 10 , Barbailos, 6 , Surinam, 6 , Tunis, 6 , 
New Guinea, i, 1New Gienada, i In tompeiirte regions rfiSie 
northern 'hemispliere — Benda and soDOie other dastnots oI India, Ip 
to 1<7, Egypt, IS, Texas, 12, Azores, dE, Madono, 11, Algsiaa, 
fij, Oanoxies, 8? Umtafl. Staites, 8”, Saidinaa, S, Solana, 10”; 




Sweden, Gicat Biitiin, 81, biancc, 7J, Guimuij, 7, Cliiiia, 
® Si 111 aoithcin u gions (bej ond 60“ If lat ) 

— ^Milville Island, 21, Spitzbugr-n, 18, lopland, 11 lu c\tia- 
tiopicol iigions of tho soutlitin lieniispliciL —Club, 0, Cine 
Colony, 4i, Swm Ei\u duUict, 2 In Aiituctio iJuids — Ivti- 
gULltn, 25, Tiistin da Cimbn, 1C 

The piineipa] chmatic cause influencing the nuniLci of 
grammoceous species appeals to ho amount of moisture, 
It 18 only in very dry countiies that they become distinctly 
less mimerouci A lemaikable featuic of the distiibution 
of glasses is its uniformity , there aie no great centres for 
the order, as m ComposilcE, where a maikcd piepondeianco 
of endemic species exists, and the gen eta, except some of 
the smallest or monotypic ones, have usually a wide distri- 
bution Speaking geneiolly, howovoi, tho Panicaceai are 
ti apical and warm temperate plants, whilst the grasses of 
temperate and coldei regions aie membeis of the Poacea 
The formei are very spaimgly lepiesented in Euiope by a 
few species of the vast tropical genera Andiopogon and 
Pameutn. Poacete, on the othei hand, foim a fhir pro 
portion of tropical d'j avnneoB, especially in tho higher dis 
tncts where, as in the mountams of Abyasinia, are several 
endemic genora and many species The Jaigest tiopical 
genus of Poaceoe is Mtaqt ostia 

The distribution of the tiopical tube Banibvseas is in- 
teraating Tbeie are 170 or more species, which are about 
equally divided between the Indo-Mnlayan region and 
tropical America, only one species being common to both 
Apparently there IS but a single natave species on theAfiican 
continent, where it has a wide range, and none are leoorded 
for Anstmha, though species may perhaps occur on the 
northern coast One species of Aiundmaiia reaches north- 
wards as far as Yirgmia, and the elevation attained in the 
Andes by some species of Chusguea is veiy remarkable, — 
one, O aiistcOa, being abundant fiom 16,000 feet up to 
nearly the level of perpetual snow 

Many grasseB are almost cosmopolitBU, suth as oui 
common reed, Phagmites communia, and many lange 
throughout the warm regions of the globe, e g , Cytiodon 
Daetglon,JSlffusine tiidtoa, Impa ata at imdtnacea, Spos dbolm 
indtcus, &c , and such weeds of cultivation aa species of 
Betas %a, MthwioaMoa, whioli are found over both Old and 
New Worlds The recent masterly remsion of the whole 
of the Australian epecies by Bentham well exhibits the 
widoiange of the genera of the order in a flora geneiolly so 
peooliai and restneted as 'that of Australia Thus of the 
90 indigenous genera (many monotypic or very small) only 
I i ore endemic, 1 extends to South Afiico, 3 aie common to 
Australia and New Zealand, 18 extend also into Asia, whilst 
no less than B4 me found m both the Old and New Worlds, 
26 being chiefly tiopical and 28 chiefly extra-ti epical 
Of specially remarkable species Lygeusn is found on 
the sea-sand of the eastern half of Hie MediteTianean 
baam, and the minute Coleanthus has only oooasionally 
occurred at intervals in three or four isolated spots cn Europe 
(Norway, Bohemia, Normaindy) ManyTemarkable endemiu 
gsaiBra occur in tropical America, induding Aeicmoehloa of 
Braail, and most of the large aquatic specieB with separated 
sexes are found in this region The only genus of flowenng 
plants peouhar to lihe arede regions is the beautiful and 
rare gross Plem opogm Sdbtmm, E Br , of Melville Island 
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GTliVSSHOPPFR (Fiench Sauittelle, Italian Giillo, 
Geimau GiuJiunfer, Ileus Jo eile, Swecli&h GtaiJiopjvi), a 
collective teini applied to ccitain oitlioptoiouh ni&octb belong 
lag to tlio families Lumstula. and Aci ydiithe, according to 
tlie now goneially leceived olnAsificatoiy views They aie 
especiilly icmaikable foi tliLii saltatoiy poweis, due to tlie 
gieat devolopiiient of tho hind legs, which ate muchlongei 
than the otlicia and have stout and poweitul thighs, and 
also for than stiiJulation, which la not always an attiibnte 
With thoia of tho inxlo only The distinctions bctneea 
the two families may he biiefly stated as follows — the 
LoiustidiL have \ery long tin cad like antennaj, and foui- 
jointed taisi, the Ani/thida: have slinit stout antennoe, 
and thioe juiiitod tarsi As the teiin “ giasshoppei " is 
almost synonymous with Locust, the subject will be 
inoie ottensivoly treated undoi the latter heading (7 ») 
Under both “ giasdioppei ” and “locust” aie mclnded 
members of both families abm. e-notioed, but the majoiity 
belong to the Aciydiidce in both cases In Britain tbe 
term is chiefly apphoible to the large gieen grasshopper 
^octiUa vindMiim) common in most parts of the south of 
England, and to smaller aud nioie obscure species of the 
genera Stuviboth} xis, Gomp/iocei m,, and Teltix, the latter 
remarkable foi tho gieat extension of tbe pionotum, which 
often reaches beyond the extremity of the body All are 
vegetable fcodeis, and, is in all oithopteioiis in^iects, have 
an incomplete motamoipliosis, eo that then dostiuctive 
powois are coutniiious from the momeub of emergence from 
the egg till death Tho notoiious luigiatoiy locust (f-’at/iv- 
tt/lua miyt atoi lU'^) may be ooiisideiod only an eaaggeratecl 
gias. 5 hopper, and the too famous Bocky Mount iin locust 
{Cedoptenua spietua) is still moia entitled to the name In 
Britain the species aie not of sufficient size, noi of suffi 
oient numerical impoitance, to do any gieat damage, and 
thou cheeitul “song” mote than oounteiacts the slight 
mischief they may cause iti devouung glasses aud othci 
plants. The colouia of many of them assimilato gieatly to 
those of then habitats , the gieen of the Zocusta vit uliasonu 
is wondeifully similar to that of the hetbago amongst which 
it lives, and those species that fiequeat more and siiots are 
pTotooted in the same mntmei Yet many species have 
brilhantly coloured undoi-wings (though scarcely so in 
English forms), and during flight aie nlmost as conspicuous 
as butterflies , but when settled it is neaily impossible to 
detect them, even nlthongh tlie sjjot whei e thej dropped may 
have been oaiefully maikerl, and they use again almost 
undei the feet of the obsoivei Those that belong to the 
AoydAidos mostly lay their eggs in more or less cyhndiical 
masses, siirtouaded by a glutinous secretion, ni the ground 
Some of the Loaualidce also l.iy then eggs in the ground, but 
otheis deposit them in fis&iues in tiees and low plants, in 
which the female is aided by a longflatlenod ovipositor, or 
process at the extremity ot the abdomen, whereas m the 
AcyydiulM there is only an apparatus of valves The 
stridulation or “ song ” is mainly pioduced by friction 
of the hind legs against portions of the wings or wiug- 
covers, but variation exists m the exact method To a 
practised ear it is perhaps possible to distinguish tlie “song ” 
of even closely allied species, and eome aie said to produce 
a sound diflieiing by day and night The Biitish species 
are net numerous , tut in some parts of the world (and 
even in Euiopa) then nnmbeis are very great, both m 
species and individuals 


GRATIANUS, Augustus (359-383), Eoman empcioi, 
sou of Valontinianua I., was born m 359 In the ninth 
yeai of his ago he received from his father the title ot 
Augustus, but on his father’s death in 375 he was compelled 
to 'shaie the Western einpiio with his infant biotlier, 
Valentiuiaiius II , of whom he was appointed guardian, 
while lus uncle Valeiis luled over the Eastern empiie In 
378 he gained a victory over the Aleinanni near the site of 
the present town of Colmar Thiough the death of Yalens 
in the s.rme year, there devolved upon him the goveiunient 
of the Eastern empire, bnt feeling himself unable to resist 
unaided the ineuisions of the baibaiian'i, he ceded it to 
Theodosius, January 19, 379 For some years Guitianus 
eondneted the goveinment of hia empire with eneigy and 
success, hut giadually he sank into indolence and occupied 
himself chiefly with the pleasures of the chase By adopt 
mg as the guards of his peison a body of tho Alani, and 
appealing in public in the diess of a Scythian wait 101 , he 
aw ikened the contempt and resentment of his Roman Hoops 
A Pkoman named Maximus took advantage of this feeling 
to laise the standard of levoltin Biitain, and invaded Gaul 
with a large army, upon which Qratianus, who was then in 
Rriia, being deseited by bis troops, fled to Lyons, wboie, 
tbiough tho treacheiy of the governoi, he was deliveied ovoi 
to one of tho rebel geneials and assassinated, August 25, 383 

GRATIANUS, Fbancisous, compiler of tbe Concoidia 
dtseordmiUnm Cauonnm 01 Deaetum Giatiam, and foiindoi 
of the science of canon law, was bom about the end of 
tbe 11th century at Chmsi in Tuscany or, according to 
another aeoonnt, at Cairaru neai Orvieto In eaily life 
he ajipeais to have been received into the Camaldulian 
monastery of Classe near Ravenna, whence he ntteiwaids 
removed to that of San Felice in Bologna, whom ho 
spent many years 111 the piepaiation of tho Concmdia Tho 
ptomse date of this important wotk cannot be aseor> 
tamed, but it contains referenoes to the decisions of the 
Latsian conneil of 1139, and the statement is vouched for 
by toleiably good authonty that it was completed wliile 
Pope Alexander III was still simply proftssot of theology 
at Bologna,— in other words, prioi to 1150 The labouia 
of Qmtian are said to have been lew aided with the 
hibhoinicof Chmsi, bnt if so ho apiienis novor to have benn 
conseciated , at least his name is not to he found in any 
anthontic list of those w ho have occupied that see The 
yeai of his death is unknown 

Foi some ai count of the DentlMn Oiatiam anil its htstoi> see 
C VNON L w Ihe Infest eihtion is tli it of I'litilhcig ICmpiisJui is 
Citaontti, Liipsic, 1876) Coniiino fechnltc, Zu? Gevihiihle du 
LilenUia icbct tlaa X/tuil Oiaituiia (1870), 2)i« Oloaw Mil Diart 
OiaUuiia (1872), aiul Gi'^.Im.TUo der Qiiclleu und Liletului dca 
Suitwinschen llechta (1876) 

GRATIUS FALISCUS, a Roman post, contemporary 
w ith Vugil and Ovid, and auth .01 of a poem on hunting 
{Cyneyetica), of which somewhat more than 63G lines have 
been preserved Of his personal liistoiy nothing is know n , 
but it has been doubtfully conjectuied from Ins cognomen 
that ho was a native of Falorii The only lofeience to liim 
to be met with m any writer of antiquity (Ovid, Font , iv, 
16, 33) 13 of the most incidental kind, and his poem seems 
very eaily to have fallen into comparative oblivion Our 
knowledge of it is derived chiefly fmm a manuscript of tho 
10th century, preserved at Vienna, but partly also fioin 
one of nearly the same age at Pans It describes, some- 
what after the manner of Xenophon, venous kinds of game, 
the means to be employed foi then pursuit and capture, 
the beat breeds of horses and dogs, and in doing so it 
seldom rises above the dull level of the driest technicality, 
although ocoasioually there are faint reminiscences of Virgil 

The ediiM prvaetpa of this nuthoi was published in Vrance m 
1534, his work was also inelutled by TThtius (1646-66) and Ilarer- 
camp (1728) in then editions oi Auclm ea Bet PencUtcce, as well as by 
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Biiinn.nn (1731) and ‘VVainsdorf (1780) in tit, I'octuB Latvai. iTinotfs, 
and by \Vobt.r in tho Oorpiis Poetmwn ZiUviunum The niosit 
lecent ptliiious me those of Stem (1832) and Haupt (1838) A 
reiidmiig into Knglish voise w is x>ublislicd by Chiistopbei Wase m 
IbSi , tlitie IS also a Geiuian tianslation by Peilot (1826) 

GRATTAN, Henry (1746-1820), Iiish statesman and 
oratoi, was born 3d July 1746 His fathei, a Piotestant, 
was for many years lecoidci of the city of Dublin, and fiom 
1761 to 1766 its repiesentative in the Irish pai Lament , 
and his mother was n daugbtei of Thomas Mailay, chief 
justice of Ireland Both, at school and at Tiinity College, 
Dublin, which he entered in 1763, young Qiattan gieatly 
distinguished himself, especially m the study of the dassics, 
and several well-authenticated anecdotes indicate also that 
the more piominent moial chaiacteLiatica displayed in lus 
public career had begun to aaseit their stiength at a veiy 
eaily peuod While atiU attending the university he 
discarded the Tory principles of his fathei, who, dying in 
1766 before his nutation had time to moderate, testified 
his resentment by depimng him of the paternal mansion, 
and of all property not secured by settlement Having in- 
herited, howevei, a small inalienable patrimony he lesolved 
to study for the bar, and in 1767 he enteied the Middle 
Temple, London He was called to the Irish bai in 1772, 
but never obtained a large practice, and indeed fiom the 
time that he left the univeisily he seems to havo concen- 
tiatod his attention chiefly on politics and the study of 
popular oiatory Ha eaily acquuecl a passionate aclmua- 
tion of the gieat oiators of Greece and Rome, and while 
m London ha spent the most of his evenings in the galleries 
of the House of Commons or at the bar of the Loids, 
anxious to piofit by every oppoitunity ot obtaining an 
insight into the art of eloquence, his enthusiasm foi which 
had received additional stimulus fioin the genius of Loid 
Cliatham Of the eloquence of Chatham ho has given a 
detailed and graphic desciiption in one of his lettoib, and 
he also wrote au admirable poibraiture of his character, 
which was inseited as a note in the political pubiication 
Ba7ataiia conducted by Sir Hercules Langrishe The 
knowledge obtained fiom the study of the best specimens 
of ancient and modern oratory, and that gamed from wit- 
nessing the debates m the English pailiament, Giattan 
began sedulously to apply to the purposes of his own dis- 
cipline By the constant practice of recitation to imaginaiy 
audiences, and by taking pait fiequantly in iiuvate tlieatn- 
cols, he succeeded in oveicoming to a lemarkable extent 
his great physical defects, so as to acquire a clear and 
rounded articulation, an emphasis in soma respects admii- 
ably consonant with his meaning, and a certain ease in a 
style of elocution which was effective partly by leason of 
its very singularity At the same time, by practising the 
habit of writing out the principal passages of Ins speeches, 
and snbjeotmg them to a constant mental levision, he 
attained to the possession of a diction which for clearness, 
epigrammatic vigour, pohshed beanty of phiase, and the 
power of illuminating a whole subject by sudden flashes 
of meaning conveyed in a single sentence, is uiisuipassed 
in modem oratory He was equally dihgent also in per- 
fecting his political knowledge by a careful study of the 
histoiy and political constitution both of ancient and 
modern nations , and the mmoi accomplishment of pio- 
fioienoy as a pistol shot, at that time essential to every 
Irish pohtician who would be prepared for all emergencies, 
was cultivated by him with the same dogged perseverance 
which he displayed in other matters 

When therefore, under the auspices of Lord Charlemont, 
Giattan in 1776 entered the Insh parliament, he had 
already all his powers under full command, and had so 
trained and disciplined his natural genius that it was 
able to exert its influence with untrammelled freedom 
The period at which he began public life was one of the 
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most ciitical m bis country’s history, and it is within the 
limits of strict liutb to 'ifiiim that lie iiiaugniatod a new 
eia in liei jiohtical conditiun, and that, iihethei foi good or 
foi e\il, and wliethei by the direct success of liw cfloits or 
by the modifying oi opposing influences they called into 
exeicise, ho has had a gi eater share than any otlici indi- 
vidual in deteiinming her piesent lelatiun to the TJuited 
Kingdom Thiough the wntiiigs of Molyneux and Swift, 
the beginnings of a tiue national sentiment had been pre- 
viously awakened, and the fiist step in the path of constitu- 
tional reform had been taken, when by the advocacy of 
Flood the Octennial Bill of 1768 was passed, w Inch limited 
the duration of pailiaments to eight years, instead of as 
formerly making then continuance dejiend upon the life 
of the soveieign, but Flood himself — whose frieudslup 
and influence weie a poweiful element in detei mining 
Giattan to adopt a political caioei — ^had, like less Jormid- 
abla agitatois, succumbed to the intrigues of the “ castle,” 
and, although possessed of a piivate fortune which placed 
him beyond the suspicion of being go-verned chiefly by mer- 
cenary considerations, had conseutedto hampei his political 
action by accepting a sinecure ofifee , and it seemed as if 
the germs of a bettei future had alieady begun to lot in a 
soil of such pohtical coiruption The difficulty of the task 
winch Giattan had sctbefoie him was also increased by a 
pecuhaiity in the ease of Ii eland which rcquiiea to be em- 
phasized Hei political constitution, and, with the excep- 
tion of tho restrictions which paialysed her trade, the laws 
which were inflicting upon her such moral and physical 
miseiy, did not nominally differ to any gieet extent from 
those of the country by which she was in reality govoined 
She possessed intact liei sepaiate nationality, she was 
blessed with the boon of a national pailiament, she Lad a 
legal administration of her own, including the right of tiial 
by jnry , and she enjoyed something resembling the privi- 
leges of municipal go vei nment She possessed these things, 
however, scarify more than in foim, and she possessed them 
in such a foim that, instead of being the guaiantees of her 
liberty, they inci eased her senee of bondage, and directly 
fosteied discontent and chioiiic mutiny Though the Tost 
Act and tho peual laws weie actually enforced with less 
iigour than in England, yet from the numbers who came 
within then sweep their disastioiis influence was incal- 
culably increased They excluded fom-fiftbs of her other- 
wnse eligible population from tho juiy box and fiom mum- 
cipal and pdiliamentary suffrage , they had produced con- 
fiscations on almost a national scale with all the evils con- 
soquent on absenteeism , and fiom their operation theie had 
resulted an ignorance, a poverty, a violation of the nghts 
of conscience, not confined to a few thousands, helplessly 
dispeised throughout the kingdom, but afflicting the great 
mass of the people, and both by their direct and their leflex 
action poisoning the spinngs of the whole national life 
Her judges besides were liable to dismissal at pleasure, 
and her parliament had no independent authority, and by 
its very constitution was subject to corrupt influences far 
exceedmg those in opeiation m the English parliament^ 
and such as virtually to deprive it of independence of vote, 
almost as completely as it had heen depiived of the power 
of legislation Still lhat parliament constituted a kind of 
centre for political discussion and for the propagation and 
diffosioQ of political ideas, and it was by means of it that 
Grattan, and his associates determmed to work out the 
pohtical and social regeneration ot their country Almost 
as soon as he entered parliament, Grattan became the 
acknowledged leader of the opposition, not only from the 
influence exerted by his oratory within the House, but 
from its power to kindle the enthusiasm of the people, 
and to create out of the chaos of shapeless and discordant 
elements the united sympathy and purpose of a true 
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nitioiial lifo In tins ho received an asaiatanco fiom. es.- 
tcuial o-vouta wlncli waa ctn'baira&sing as well as helpful ,• — 
fiom the A.nieiicaa lebellion, wliieh was the lesult of a 
btiuggle for lights similai to those bo was contending foi , 
from the wti with Fiance, which led to the creation, of a 
volimteci dimy in Iieland tint became a kind of pohtical 
convention , and nltvmately from the Fienoh Bovolation, 
which m Iiolaud, more than in any othei countiy of Euiope, 
aiousod wild dcsiios aftei political freedom 

In Febinaiy 1778 Giittan moved an address to the 
oiowu, to the effect that the condition of Iieland was no 
longei enduiable, and although the motion was auppoited 
by only a small minority, the discussion hoie fimfc in the 
same year by the concession, of f lee export of aU produce 
except woollens, and by the modification of the penal laws 
to the oo-fcont of allowing the Catholics to hold leases for 999 
yoais 111 the tollovvuig yeai the volunteers by their deter- 
mined attitude Clowned with success his efforts, along with 
Flood md Burgh, to effect the total repeal of the restiiction 
Acts, and the simo year saw albo the repeal of the Test Act 
With a V lew to mcreaso and take advantage of the rising 
tide of national sentiment, Giattan on Apiil ISfch 1780 
moved his f imous resolutions that the “ king with the con 
sent of the pailiamant of Ireland was alone competent to 
enact laws to bind Ireland, and that Gieat Biitam and 
Iidand were mdissolnhly united, but only nndei a common 
sovereign , ” but so satisfied was he with the tone of llie 
dubato that, unwdlmg needlessly to iiritate or embairasa the 
English Government, he did nob press his motion to a 
division An agitation was, however, begun in the foEow- 
mg year against Poyning’a Act and the Mutmy and 
Grattan besides auppoited the inbioduction of a hill per- 
mitting the Catholios to inherit and hold piopeity on the 
same taims as othoi subjects In ordei also to brmg 
pressure to bear on the English Goveinmont, Grattan, Flooi^ 
and CQiarlemout Diet privately in the beginnmg of 1782, 
and. diew up foi tho consideration, of the volunteeis’ dele 
gates two resolutions in lefeience to independence, and to 
these Giattan, on his own lebponsibihty and without the 
knowledge of Flood and Choalemont, added a third m favour 
of the moasuro for the lelaxatiou of the penal laws against 
tho Catholics All these rosolutions were adopted by the 
delegates unanimously, and Grattan, stiong in armed sup 
poit, lopcatod Ills motion foi adecLiiabion of independence, 
which, although it was lost, aroused such general enthusiasm 
that, when on the IGth April he lose to move a Declora 
tion of Bights, he m a hiiUiant oration congiatnlated his 
hearers and his countiy on the triumphant issue of the 
Btiuggle, his first words being — “ I am now about to oddiess 
a flea people ” So completely did his eloquence rise to 
what was deemed the greatness of the occasion that its 
effect has seldom been equalled m the annals of oratory, 
and in the state of highrwrought excitement that piovailed, 
tho Government, then doubtful as to the lesult of the siego 
of Gibraltar by tho Fienoh and Spaniards, did not dare to 
refuse tho boon whiob had alieady been in loolity appio- 
piiated without then peimission, and on tho 17th. May 
resolutions woie passed unauimously, pledgmg the TiSi glinTi 
parhamont to redress the grievances complained of In 
tecogmtion of Grattan’s seirices the Bish poihament was 
prepaied to have voted him a grout of £100,000 , but ho 
was with difficulty peisuaded to accept half that sum, and 
only agreed to do so fiom the consideration that, by reliev- 
ing him from the neeeasity of practising at the baa, it would 
enable him to devote tho wholo of his enoigies to pohtics 
He determined, however, that this gift should not in any way 
bios hia pohtical action, and when Hood, suppoi ted by the 
voluntcei convention, brought foi ward his motion for repeal, 
Lb at the expense of his popularity moved its rejeofaon — a 
piocedure which, also gave use to au extiaordinary scene of 


mutual reciimination between the two oiators boi the 
next ten years Grattan earned on the stiuggle foi the la- 
foim of abuses with almost no success , and his Place 
and Pension Bdl, and bills to malce the great officers of 
government lesponsible tor their proceedings, to pi event 
levenue officeis fiom voting at elections, and to abolish 
occlesiaitical tithes, weie all rejected Pitt, at one time 
disposed to promote emancipation, became lukew arm in bis 
.seal after the lejection in 1785 of Mi Orde’s bill for the 
lemoval of tiade lestnctions, which, on account of a clause 
binding the pailiament to re enact England’s navigation 
laws, was opposed by Grattan as involving a punciple that 
imphed a levocation of the constitution , nor did the action 
of the Iiishpoiliament in the regency dispute of 1789 tend 
to smooth the lelationa between the two countiies At last 
in 1793 pailiamontaiy suFiage was conceded to the Catho- 
lics as a sop to the fuiy of tho United Iiishmen, but the 
concession seived only to whet the appetite foi fuitbei 
ledresB, and when the hope of obtaining this, aftci i caching 
the verge of certainty by the appointment of Fitzwilliam aa 
lord-haatenont, Was suddenly dashed by his locall, the 
apuit of blooding discontent increased until ultimately it 
lesnlted in the bloody lebellion of 1798 Pievious to its 
occuiieucc Giattan had withdrawn fiom paihament It 
has been sunuised by Mi Froude that in niging on tlie 
question of emancipation Grattan wished to effect a complete 
sepaiation from England, and peihaps calculated, though 
a Protestant, on obtaining as the rewoid of his sei vices 
the flist place in the new commonwealth , but besides that 
the conjectme is unnecoasaiy, since it was quite a iiossible 
supposition that emancipation might have pioved the best 
method of confiimmg the loyalty of the Catholics, — and it 
was most coitaiuly a bettei method than union without 
emancipation,' — it is without a shadow of pioof to support 
It, and would also have implied tieaoheiy on bis pait of 
the blackest kind, while tieacheiy of any kind is belied by 
the whole course of his political lilo In 1800 Giattan, 
though m feeble health, entered tho Irish paihament 
as membei for Wicklow, specially to oppose the motion 
for union, a moasuie whoso bitterness was not leudoied 
lesB distasteful to him from the time, mannei, and means 
employed for its accomplishment He regarded its suc- 
cess as almost the nullification of Iielond’s paitiol fieodom, 
and tho mdefinite postponement of the attempt to lemedy 
hei Wi.ongs Though knowing fiom the beginning that 
to contend against the influence of the Government was 
hopeless, ho exeited all his eloquence in condemnation of 
themeasuie, and lus last words in the lush Paihament 
were — “I will lemam anchored heie with fidelity to the 
fortunes of my countiy, faithful to her freedom, faithful 
to hei fall ” In the course of these debates Grattan w'os 
three times vnulently attacked by Mr Corry, chancellor 
of the exchequer, but at last retaliated with overwhelming 
effect In the duel which followed Cony was wounded 
After the Union Grattan withdrew for a time fiom 
pubho life, but, in order to lend his assistance to the pass- 
ing of the Cathoho Rffiief Bill, he in 1805 entered the 
Enghbh parliament as memhei for Malton, and in the 
following year he was leturnod by Dublin, vihich ho had 
foimeily repiesented in the Irish parhamont Althougli 
his speeches in the new arena did not detract from his 
fame, the union had effected so groat a change in his 
pohtical standpoint that the inspiration which had for- 
merly given to hi8 eloquence such a glow of confident 
ardour, and had braced his powers to such supreme efforts, 
was no longer present He refused to take office in the 
Fox miuistiy, but he nevertheless gave tho Whigs hjs sup- 
port on all impoitant occasions , and by voting with the 
Govenunent on thelrish Insurrection Bill of 1807, he showed 
that hiB regard for the general welfere of the empire was 
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unaffected by tlie great political disappointment of his life ' 
Aftoi the rejection of the Catholic Relief Bill of 1813, which 
was accompanied by a clause le&eivmgto the English sove- 
reign the powei of veto in the election of Cathohc bishoxis, 
the Catliolic board repudiated the proposed compiomise and 
declined to entrust Giattan further with then cause He, 
however, gave it the same eneigotio suppoit as foimeily, 
and aftei 1815 ha never spoke in the Enghsh pailiament 
on any other subject In 1819 his motion was d^eated 
by the small majority of two, and on the leassembbng 
of parliament in the following May, he undeitook, con 
tiaiy to the advice of his physician, a journey tO' London 
in Older again to bring foiward the subject, but died a few 
days after his arrival, 4th June 1820 He received the 
honoui of a public funeral and a grave in Westmuistei 
Abbey, where he lies near the tombs of Pitt and Fox 

Lord Byron, who had hoard Giattan only in the E ngliah 
House of Commons, says that he would have come near to 
his ideal of a peifeet oiator but foi bis hoilefiuin manner, 
and he also states tho t Curran was in the habit of taking 
him off by bowing to tlie veiy ground and thanking God 
that he had no peculiarities of gesture oi appearance His 
features weie laige and plain, and he was low in stature 
and so awkwardly formed that probably bo never could 
have acqniiod a very giacoful gesture , but the gravity and 
impiesaueuesB of his beaimg banished all sense of the 
ridiculous, and perhaps even the oddness and violence of 
his attitudes assisted to dissipate the feeling in hia heareis 
of his peisonal insignificance His voice, though not 
boiah, was deficient both in mellowness and volume, and 
when not elevated by emotion into shi illness had a low 
diawling accent Ho succeeded, however, by vutue of 
appropriate emphasis and of concentrated energy, in bung 
mg boms to bis beareis all the voiious shades of the 
passion and pm pose of bis disoouiae, and this perhaps 
with greater vividness than if it had been accomplished 
by moans of an elocution which, if less faulty, would not 
have expressed so well his own peculiai individuality 
In private life he was simple, genial, and courteous, and the 
fehoity of hia language, flavouied by an enunciation and 
manner that were all his own, lent to his conveisation a 
lare and pecubai charm 

His speeches suffer much from impeifect reporting, but 
their leading chaiacteiistics can be deteimined with con 
sideiable accuracy Qieab laboui, diiect and indirect, was 
bestowed on then piepaiation, and few speeches show so 
many ti aces of art, but it is ait transfused and polpilatmg 
with enlhusiosm, and therefoie, though defective m ease 
and simplicity, they cannot bo chaiged with artificiahty or 
affectation In regard to the chief fault of his stylo, — ^ths 
excessive n&e of epigram, — ^it must bo remembered that lie 
made it supply the place both of wit and of direct argument, 
and that it never weaned his audience by a monotony of 
stilted smaitnoss, but, by its incisive vigoiii and its stoitlmg 
originality, rendeiod bis speeches peibaps unequalled foi 
sustained brilliancy and lutoiest His oratorical triumphs 
were won, not by the stately marsbaUing of arguments and 
illustrations towards a climax, but by sudden surprises from 
so many diieotions, and so closely following each other that 
resistance to liis attacks soon became impossible, In F^.id 
to Bubject-mattei Ins speeches do not suffer from compaii- 
Bon even with those of Burke His favourite method of 
enforcing his arguments was by lUustiations either of simi- 
larity or of contrast drawn from history oi fiom contem- 
porary events, and while in this way he exhibited in evury 
possible light the plausibility of his contentions, he gave 
dignity and elevation to his theme by removing it from the 
narrow sphere of party politics, and oonnectmg it with 
principles of nmversal and permanent consequence Much 
of the effect of his eloquence was due to the boldneisB of iis 
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statements and of his allusions and imagery, a boldness 
ubich, though often amounting to hardihood, ne^ei over- 
stepped the boundaiies between the sublime and the iidi- 
uilous In remaikable contrast to othci lush oiatois, and 
especially to his gieat contempoiary Gurian, be possessed 
neither wit noi humoui, and this no doubt accounts for the 
sustained and pitiless vebemonco of his invectives against 
opponents w ho had thoroughly icnsed his angei These 
attacks were icndeied the moie fuimidablc fiom his power 
of deUneating chaiaotei by epitliets, the giaphio foice of 
which had an almost electrical effect This power ho ex- 
ercised, however, moio fiequently for pmposes of laudation 
than ccusme, and perhaps the finest examples of it in bia 
speeches are two short incidental allusions to Fox and 
Bmke A i emaikable union of boldness with modciation 
and lestraint characterized bis statesmanship as it did bis 
oratory, foi while he embinced within his scheme of lefoim 
the whole circle of Ireland’s wrongs and disabilities, and 
was jnepaied to face the consequences of all constitutional 
changes, howevei great, which justice seemed lo demand, 
his unswerving aim, in the face both of strong piovocntion 
fiom the Government and of the powei ful assaults of 
popular clamom, was not to loosen but to cement the ties 
wluch bound Ireland to Great Britain That his political 
conduct was governed too much by abstractions, and had 
too little regard to expediency, is a conclusion which has 
been both aflumed and denied, but in any case it will be 
admitted by moat that bis beneficial influence on Tiislx 
politics has been less felt by the direct accomplishment of 
his aims than thiough the moral effect of bis enlightened 
and incormxitible patriotism, and the gradual change which 
has taken place in the mental attitude of English statesmen 
towards his conutiy 

Grattan's SjKtcJias, mth observations, the uJiolo coni- 

miaing a bite/ review of the most tri^oitnrtt jroltCteal events vaiTie 
nisloty qf Ireland wpie pubbshed at Dubhn in ISll His Speeches 
til iht, lush and in the Impm lal larhamont, edited by his son, m 
1 volumes, appeared at Loudon m 1822, and his Miseellaneom 
rr<wls also in the same ycai Soehis 2/e»i0MS byiis son Ileniy 
Giuttan, Esq , M F , in 5 volumes, London, 1839-46 , Lecky'a 
Leaders qfTiiblie Opinion vn Ireland, 2d edition, 1872, and. among 
vanons notices by coiitempoiaiics, especinlly thiit in vol vii of the 
Dublin Dniusrsity Magasme, wluch, notn ithstonding pohtical bio^ 
gnes a lemorkably tinnicgiidiced lepiesentation of his chaiactei and 
abilitiQB, and tliat by Loitl Bi ongham in Ibe Ist vol of his collected 
woiks The Twlilieal events of the period aio of comae giaphically 
nonated by Mr Eioudc in hi'> Engliih %n Ireland, vols n and ui , 
but his piuicipnl design IS to ehowthapunioious effects of Oiattiiu’s 
effoits Among the ablest crifaciHus of Mi Eiondc’s w oik is that 
byW E H Lecky in. iI/aeMrf?a«s JtfayoEstHS foi Jantiniy 1873 and 
Juno 1874 (T P H ) 

QRATZ, or Gb.az,'^ tbe capital of the Austrian crownland 
of Styria, is situated m tbe broad and fertile valley of the 
Mur, end tbe beauty of its position has given rise to the 
punning Fi eneb description, La ville des Gr aces bw la r imh e 
de V Amour Fiom Vienna it is distant about 90 miles as 
the mow fires, and about 139 miles by rail Its latitude is 
47° 49' N, Its longitude 16° 27' E , and ita height above 
the sea 1499 feet The mam town lies on the left bank 
of the river, at the foot of the Schlossbeig or castle-hill, 
but two of the pnucipal tubmbs, Lend and Gnes, occupy 
an extensive aiea on the right bank, and communication is 
mamtoined by four bridges besides the railway budge 
Among the numerous churches of tho city the most im- 
portant IS the Gothic cathedral of St -^Sgidius, founded by 
the emperor Frederick III m 1450-1462, on the site of a 
previous church mentioned as early as 1167 It has been 
several times modified and rodecoiated, more porbioularly 


* Uie name was fiequently wntten Gratz, Qiete, or Oiez, but m 
1848 it was demdad, throagll the infiaouce mamly of Hammer Puig- 
etaO, that the oSIqisI form should he Gioz, in acooidance at once votli 
the local pTommomtion and the derivation of the word, whiph. was 
angmally, it is beheved, the Slavonio for " little castle,” Gradate or 
GratSa in Bemaxi, and Hradek in Bohemian 
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ia 1718. Tho present copper spire dates from 1663. 
The interior, w’liioli iiieasurea 200 feet in length by 92 
foot in breadth, is richly adorned with stained glass win- 
dows of modern date, costly shrines, paintings, and tombs. 
In tho immediate neighbourhood of the cathedral m tho 
inan’solaum church of St Catherine’s, erected by Ferdinand 
IE. as a burial-place for himself and iiia family. It has an 
imposing faijade with Corinthian columns, tw-o cupolas, and 
a tower. Worthy of mention also are the church of the 
Sacred Blood, which has been tho municipal eharcli since 
1585, and which possesses an altar-piece by Tintoretto; 
tho Augiistinian church, commonly called Stiegeukirche, 
npitropriated to the service of tho university since 1827 ; 
and the clmrcli of St Anthony of Padua, connected with 
tho lunatic asylum, and popularly knosui as the ITarren- 
thiirinkirche. Besides the old imperial castle, formerly the 
residence of the Styrian princes, and now the seat of the 
BtatthaUerei, Grata contains tlieiialaoe of the prince-bishop 
of Seckaii, the palace of Count Attem, with a fine picture- 
gallery, nnd the old palace of the arcliduka John, now 
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possession of the counts of Meran. The landhaus, where 
the estates hold their sittings, was erected in the 16th 
centupyj among its curiosities me the Styrian hat and the 
great silver cup collad the LandKcfutdenhund. The rathhaue, 
built by Stacller batween 1802 and 1807, is of iutereat 
mainly for its collection of instruments of tortnre. At 
the bead of the educational institutions is the university, 
founded in 1580 by Charles Francis, and restored in 1817 
after an interruption of forty-five years. The old buildings 
dating from between 1573 and 1609 are being replaced by 
a fine modem erection. Of greater celebrity than the 
university is tho Joanneum, originally iostituted in 1811 
by the archduke John Baptist as a national museum, but 
now developed into a oomples organisation for the higher 
educattODj 'with a regular professoratsy a library of 60,000 
volumes, archives peculiarly rich in Oriental MSSi, a 
bofcanxoal garden, and other auxiliary departments, Mohs, 
Sohrotten, and Unger are among the eminent names asso- 
Styrian hospital, founded in 
1788, the town hospital, the civic hospital, the military 


hospital, the children's hospital, and the lunatic nsylani 
are among the principal benevolent institutions. An 
official money-lending establishment has been in existence 
since 1755. Of the minor institutions of various kindd 
which prove the prosperity of the town the list would be 
a long one. An active trade, fostered by abundant railway 
communication both with north and south, ie combined 
with no small manufacturing indnstry in the departinents 
of iron and steel wares, paper, chemicals, sugar, vinegar, 
ligueurs, watches, and mathematical instruments. Few 
towns are better supplied with public pleasure grounds and 
holiday resorts. The Schlossberg, which rises 380 feet 
above the valley, was laid out by General Welden shortly 
after the destruction of the castle ; and a great park of 4-2 
acres has been made almost to encompass the inner city. 
Tlie Calvarienherg lies in the north-west of the town ; and 
hot far off ia tho castle of Egganberg. The population of 
Qratz, in spite of a high rate of mortality which prevailed 
for some time, amounted in 1869 to 81,119, exclusive of 
the garrison of 4000 men. In 1876 the total, civil and 
military, was estimated at 90,000. 

History . — Grata may po.a«bly have been a Roman site, but the 
first mention of it under its present name ia in a doonnient of 881 
X.D. Ottocar V. of Truungaii cbuao it as bis resiiluiica in 1050, 
and in 1163 it is designated for tlio first time the Zanclcx/Urslliclie 
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oar^ as 1680 the Lutheran doctrine was preached in Giatz by 
Saimed and .Tacob von Eggenberg, and in 1540 Eggeuberg founded 
the Paradies or Lnthemn school in which Eeplsr nfteiwartls 
taught. But Charles II. burned 20,000 Protestant books in the 
square of die present lunatic asylum, nnd succeeded by his oppres- 
sive mensures in bringing tlio city again under tiio authority of 
Borne. New fortifications wore oonstmctecl in tho end of the letli 
century byPmnz von Popnondorf, nnd in 1644 the town nllbrdednn 
asylum to the family of Pordinand III. The Prench wwo ia 
possession of the place in 1707 and again in 1806 ; and in 1800 
Marshal Macdonald, having in terms of the peace of Yiunna entered 
tbo citadel which ho bod vainly besieged, blew it all up with tijc 
exception of tho bell-tower and the citizens’ or clock tower. 

Soe Bondttsoh, TAopoin’^hittfit Xuatit dtr JTaiiptttaai arSht. Grllt*, 1808 1 
PolBtmer, ar^md iHnu tfiivebvnffen^ OvM*, 182T j Bulflauf, GetcMchte dtr nieri’ 
nfea /tegettnfieilea in Ortilt, Qrltta,]B48j Eclireslncr, UUIor.-ttatUt.-tojiogr. 


wAriHsttea htgehtr. .. 

Oemdltte Oer Siadt aratr nnd ttine Vmgehtmg, OrUts, 184* j Weltlniann, J 
Frewdenfanrer thireh Oratt, 1880 j Hwot and Jrotors, Grflr i Oescltiehle wid Topo- 
Hraphie, QjiUz, 1S76, 

GKAUBUN-DEN'. See Qeibonb. 

GRAUDENZ (Polish GrudziouHs), a tovm of PruBsia, 
chief town of a, circle in the province of West Prussia, 
gowernnaent district of Marienwercler, is situated on the 
right bank of the Vistula, which is here crossed by a railway 
bridge, 18 miles S.S.W. of Marieuwerder and 40 miles 
N.N.E. of Thom. It has a Protestant and a Catholic 
church, a garrison church, two synagogues, a royal gym- 
nasium, a Catholic normal school, an Evangelical normal 
school, a city school of the middle grade, a higher female 
school, three hospitals, three orphanages, and a reformatory. 
Tlie industries include iron founding, brewing, dyeing, wool- 
spinning, and the manufacture of tapestry, cigars, shoes, 
and brushes. The population of the town in 1876 was 
14,522, and including the fortress, 16,615. 

Grandenz was founded about 1260, nnd received town rights in 
n thejpeftce of Thona in 1466 it catae TindeT ihe lordRliip 
to 1769 it was held by Sweden, and in 
poasessiou of Prussia. The foi-tress of 
„ j i ® merely as a bomclts and 

a military deMt and prison, is situated on a steep eminence idiont 
14 mdes n^ of tbo town and outside its limits. It was eom- 
uloted by Pr^erick the Gi-eat in 1776, and has been rendered 
famous through its defeneo by Oourbifere against the French in 1807. 

GRAUHj Oaui, Heinhich; (1701-1769), a celebrated 
composer, was born May 7, 1701, at Wahrenbruck in 
Saiony, the youngest of three brothers, all more or less 
masi^. Hia father held a small post under' Government, 
but he gave his children a careful education. Graun’s 
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beautiful soprano voice was noticed at the school where he 
was educated, and soon secured him an appointment in the 
choir of the city of Dresden His masters were Giundig 
and Petiold, and at an early age be com[ioseJ a number of 
sacied cantatas and other pieces for the cbuicb seivice 
He completed his studies under Sohmidt, and profited much 
by the Italian operas which were poi formed at Dresden 
undei Lotti, the celebrated composer After his voice had 
changed to a tenor, he made lna diihiit at the opeia of 
Hrnnswict, in a woik by Soburmann, an lufeiior compose! 
of the day , but not being satisfied with the anas assigned 
him be re-wiote them, so much to the satisfaction ot the 
coiut that be was romiinssioned to wiite an opera foi the 
next season This woik, Folhdoio (1726), and five othei 
operas written for Brunswick, apiead Ins fame all over 
Germany Otliei woiks, mostly of a sacred character, 
including two settings of the also belong to the 

Biunswidc period It was there that Frederick the Gieat, 
at that time ciown pnuce of Piussia, heard the singei, and 
immediately engaged him for his private chapel at Castlo 
Iteinsberg There Gi aun remained for five years, and wrote 
a number of cantatas, mostly to words written by Fiedeiick 
himself in French, and tianslated into Italian by Boltarelb 
On his accession to the throne in 1740, Frederick sent 
Giaun to Italy to engage singers for a new opera to be 
established at Beilin Gi aun remained a year on his travels, 
earning univeisal applause as a singer in the chief cities of 
Italy After his leturn to Berlin be was appointed royal 
chapel-master, with a salaiy of 2000 thalers (X300) In 
this capacity ho wioto twenty-eight opeias, all to Italian 
words, of which the last, (1756), is perhaps the 

most peifoct But of infinitely gieatei impoitanco than 
these is his oratorio the Death of Jesus, which is still 
annually performed at Betliu It is hore that Graun shows 
his skill as a contrapuntist, and his oiigmality of melodious 
invention In the Italian opeias he imitates the florid 
style of his time, but theie also considerable dramatic 
power IS occasionally shown in the recitatives Oiaun died 
on the 8th of August 1759, at Beilin, in the same house 
m which, thnty-two years later, Meyerbeer was hoin 
GRAVELINES (Flemisb Gi avehngFie, German Gtave- 
lingen), a fortified seaport town of Fiance, in the depait- 
ment of Nord and airondissement of Dunkirk, is situated 
near the mouth of the Aa, 11 miles S W of Bankiik 
The principal buildings are a church of the 1 6th century, 
the magazine, and the town hall The harbour is only 
accessible at flood tide, but there is a considerable shipping 
trade,m fish, apples, vegetables, and eggs Shipbuilding is 
also earned on, and there aie salt refineries, sad and hnen 
manufactories, saw mills and meal mills The fortifications 
were oonsfcrncted anew by Vanban in the leign of Louis 
XIV For its defence the land, to the distance ot a mile 
all lonnd, can be laid under water at pleasure The 
population in 1876 was 4182 
Giavphnes was formed in 1160 by Count Thieiiy of Mandois, 
wai conquered by the English in 138S, and came into the possession 
of thp duke of Biiigiindy m 1405 It is celobiated foi the viotoiy 
gamed by the Sponiah undei Egiuont oyer the French omdei Mni 
shal do Theimes, 13th Jvdy 1568 It was taken by -the dhke of 
Oileans m 1644, letaken by Aichduke Leopold in 1662, and agom 
talccn by the French under Vanban. m 1668, after which it was 
oonfiimed to France by the tieaty of the Pyienees in 1669 

GR AVESEND, a municipal and parliamentary borough, 
rivei port, and maikeb-town in the county of Kent, England, 
is situated on the right bank of the Thames opposite 
Tilbury Fort, 30 miles below London by the river, and 24 
miles by rail It extends about 2 miles along the river 
bank, occupying a shght ftcckvity which loaches its summit 
at Windmill Hill, whence extensive views are obtained of 
the river, witb its windings and sbipping The older and 
lower part of the town is irregularly built, with narrow 


and inconvenient SitiGets, but the upper and newer portion 
contains scvoial bindsomo streets, squares, and tenacps. 
Giavosend is the boandaiy of the poit of London It has 
thiee pieis, the town pier, erected in 183G, and belonging 
to the coiporation, the teiiace piei, built about 1840, and 
a new pier and station lately erected by the London, Til 
buty, and Southend Railway Company The town is a 
favouiite lesort of the iiiliabitaiits of London, both foi 
excursions ami as a summer resirlonco The principal 
buildings are the town-ball, a neat and conspicuous Done 
edifice erected in 1836 , the paiisb chuicli ot Graaesend, 
erected on the site i>l an ancient building destioj cd by fiie 
in 1727, Milton paiish chuich, in the Late Decoiated style, 
elected in the time of Edwnid II , the couutj' courts, the 
cluhh ouse of th e Royal Thames Y achl Cl ah, the custom-house, 
the assembly looms, the wuikmcn’s hall, the free giammar 
school, the almahousea foi aged persons, and the dispensary 
and infirmary East of the town ate the eaithwoiks 
designed to assist Tilbuiy Fort in obstructing the passage 
of an enemy’s force They weie oiiginally constructed on 
Vauhan’s system m the roign of Charles II , and some years 
ago they weie strengthened at the cost of neaily ^160,000 
Gravesend has some import tiado in coal and timber, and 
fishing, especially of shiimpa, is earned on extensivdj’^ The 
principal other industiics are boatbuilding, iionfoundmg, 
brewing, and soap-hoiling Fi uit and veget ables ni e Ini goly 
grown in the neighbouihood foi the London market Since 
1867 Giavesend has letuined a member to parliament 
The municipal boiough mcludes the paiishes of Giave«end 
and Milton The population of the raumoipal botough m 
1871 was 21,266, and of the pailiainentary 27,493 
Qiavesond occuis m Doinesdoy Book nndei filename Ciaicsham 
It was brunt hy the Fionch in 1377 In 1673 il obtainicl a cbintei 
of ineoipoistion fioin Qiieon Elizibeth, who also irnoMedtiio right, 
hist oonieiiedliy Kithnd II, of legidsting the “Long Feiiy ” 
(oi passage hom London) and enacting a tee from the “bilges, 
tdl hosts, light Loisemen (hobclleis), and wLeiiios ” on the iiver 
GRAVIHA, a city of Italy, in tlie province of Ban, is 
situated on a hill to the left of the iivei Oiavma, 7 miles 
fiom Altamnin, and 37 S W of Ban It is suironnded by 
tower-flanked walls, and lias a cathedinl, and a caatlo which 
belongs to the Orsini family, of which the eldest branch 
still keeps the title of duke of Giaviiia A great cattle fair 
18 held m the town on April 20, a fine breed of hoises is 
raised in the neighbonrbood , nitie is collected from the 
tufa lock of the district, and cheese, macaioni, and eaitbeu- 
waie are manufactured Population m 1871, 14,104 
GRAVEHA, Giovansi Vinoeh-zo (1664-1718), an 
Itaban htteiateui and juiisconsult, was born at Roggiano, 
a small town near Cosenza in Calabria, January 20, 1664 
Ha was desoonded from a distinguished family, and undei 
the direction of his maternal uncle, Gregorio Calopi ese, w bo 
possessed some reputation as a poet and philosopher, le 
osived a learned education, after which he studied at 
Naples civil and canon law In 1689 he came to Rome, 
where in 1695 he united with seveial others of literal j 
tastes m forming the Aoademy of Arcadians A schism 
occurred m the academy in 1711, and Giaiina and bis 
followers founded in opposition to it the Academy oi 
Qmiina From Innocent XTI Gravina received the ofter 
of various eoclesiastioal honours, but declined them from a 
dismohnation to enter the clerical profession In 1699 he 
was appointed to the chair of civil law in the college of 
La Bapienzo, and m 1703 he was transferred to the chair 
of canon law He died at Romo January 6, 1718 He 
was the adoptive father of Metostasio 
rtra.TTnn. it -fcho autboT of B, miinbor of work? of (neat eiudition, 
the pimoipil being his 0}%g%nea Jwtia Cwilis, oompleted lu 3 vo]s 
m iHs, and his JJe Bomano fmjjsrio, 1712 A Fieuch translation 
of the foimoi appeared in 1775, of which a second edition w«s put 
IihTipiI in 1822 His collected works were published at Leipsie m 
I 1787, and at Naples, with notes by Masooviua, in 1766 
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GRAVITATION 
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eiitli TIio spootatoi iniglifc llieiofoie bvm up liis e\.peii- 
oncc in tliQ fullow ing <sfcL\tofliPnt — 

ji huihj diopped fiom, a pond above iJie am face of the 
eutth lulls la a sixitffht line tvlueh isdneeted to 

wu)ih ike centie oj the eatth 

§ 1 AltiMtion — The familial instance of the action of 
<1 magnet upon a pioco of non Mill sufflec to illustiato whit 
IS monnt by the uoicl uliuuli<i,\ In \iitiie of ccitain 
propoitiOH posse seJ by the non anil the magnet, tliey me 
cliai.n togothci TUo inignet diaivs the non, and the non 
dnui the magnet Thu initiCiiLii hind of ntti action ib of 
ft rei3 spccnl cliai.ictoi Thu',, loi c cample, the magnet 
nppL'Uj to base no appiotiable lulluence on a i>icco of 
iiool 01 1 elicot of pipci, and has indeed no toiisideiable 
influeiioo on aiij lenowii subitance c-ace[ifc non 

Ey the attraction of giavitntion, ovciy boJj atliacts 
oseij ollici body, whahet) It the ninteiuils of luhtch ecuh n 
Comp iv d In this wo see a wi le difloioiice betweeu the 
attractions of giasitation and that foini of aitiartion which 
lb Lnonn as magnetic attiactiuii Noi is the contiost 
hetueon the mtinsilus of IhobO two diffeienl attiactions 
les-, etiilving The koepoi of n magnet is diawn to the 
magnet by two dilfeiuiit foice-> of attiaction The fiibt of 
tliosa lb the gi avitative attiaction, which, so fai as we know 
at piesent, w uuld bo eqiiallj evoi ted, whethei the imgnetisin 
M ei.. picaent oi not Tlie second is the magnetic attiaction 
The lattci is eiioimoiidy gieatei than the foimer, in fact, 
iindei oidinaiy encumstancos as to intensity and dimensions, 
the intensity of the attiaction of gravitation will not bo 
iiaaily so much as a millionth 2>ai t of the magnetic attiac 
tion 

The intensity of the attiaction of giavitation is indeed 
BO small that, with one consincnous exception, we can only 
heconiD aware of its existence by lefined and elaboiale in 
qunies That any two objects — ^foi example, two books 
lying on the table — do actually attiact each othei, theie can 
be no doubt wLaiever, but the intensity of thu w so small 
that the attractiae foice cannot overcome the fiiction of the 


table, and eonsoquently wo do not find that the books aie 
diawii togethei It has, howcvei, been found that the in 
tensity of the attraction ot giavitation between two masses 
IS diioetly jnopoitional to the iJioduct of those masses 
Hence though the foice is so small as to bo almost 
in iiipieciable betvieon two bodies of modciato dimeiisiuiis, 
yet when the masses of the two bodies, oi of even one of 
them, aie eiioimously gieat, the mtcnsiLy of the foico will 
bosnfticientlylaigeto be leadily disceimblo In this way it 
IS that the e-vistence of the attiaction of giavitation has been 
made known to us, and is, in fact, identified with oui duly 
exiieiioiico, — indeed, with oui actual cxisteneo The mass of 
the caith is so caoimous that the attiaction of giavitation 
which exists between it and an object neai the suiface is 
leadily apiueciable It is tins attiaction of gravitation 
between the eaith and any object which constitutes that 
foice winch u. lefeiied to when we speak of the wei</Jit of 
the body It is the attiaction of giavitation which causes 
bodies to fall to the suiface of the eaith , and it la easy 
to show that Ihe facta nlieady piesented with lespoct to 
the direction m which a falling body moves me leadily 
expl lined by the supposition that tho motions aie clue to an 
attiactivo iiiflnence cxeited by the eaith, or, to speak moia 
coitcctly, to a mutual attraction subsisting between the 
eaith and the body 

Let O be the centre of the eaith, supposed to be a sphei e, 
and lot A be the position of a body above its suiface 
Then, when the body is released, the attiaction must evi' 
dently cause the body to move along the line OA. The 
lint, OA, in fact, is dnected along a diameter of the sphcio, 
and thcie is leally no leason why tho stone should move to 
one side of the line moie than to anothoi TVo thus see 
that attiaction would always tend to draw objocta in a 
duection pointing towaids the cenlie of tho caith The 
obocived facts aie theiefore cxj^laiiicd by ihe suxipositioiv 
that the eaith possesses a powei of attiaction 

§ 2 Movtment of a Fallimj Body — Om knowledge of the 
foice of giavitation being ultimately founded on obsoi vatioii 
and cxpeiiment, it will be convenient at this point to de- 
scribe llieevpeiinients by which a knowledge of the laws of 
motion of a falling body may be ascertained Wo shall 
hist describe these exjieiiments, and then we shall discusb 
Iho laws to which wo aie conducted by their aid 

A hegmnei is apt to be surpiised when he is told that a 
heavy body and a hgUt body will fall to tho giound jn tho 
same tune if let diup fiom the same height Yet nothing 
can he easier than to piovo this imijoitant fact oxi>eiiment- 
ally Take a piece of cork in one hand and a bullet in 
the othei, and drop these two objects at tho same moment 
fiom the same height They will leach tho ground 
togethei Nor will tho lesults be dificieiit it vve try a 
stone and a piece of wood If, howover, ono of the objects 
were a feaUiei and the other weie a stone, then no doubt 
the latter would leach the ground long befoie tho foimer 
But this aiises fiom a cause quite different fiom giavifcyv 
It 13 the lesistance of the an which letaids the motion oi 
the feather Even the stone is letarded to a ceitain extent 
by the lesistance of the air, but the feathei, on account ot 
its gieatei suiface in piopoition to its mass, is much more 
retaided If we could get iid of the infiuence of tho an, 
the stone and the feathei would be found Lo fall to the 
giound in the same time This can aoUially be voii- 
fied by perfoiming the experiment (oi a similai ono) in a 
space fioin which the gieatei iioition of the air has been 
withdiawn by the aid of an an -pump But the same 
thmg can also be shown in a much more simiile inannw» 
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Lay a small flat feather upon the tup oi a peony piece held 
hoiizootally Then let the penny fall ^ it will be followed 
with etiual rapidity by the featliei, which Mill be found to 
remain in contact with the penny throughout the cntiio 
descent In this case the penny piece displaces the an 
and thus to a great extent shields the foatliei fiom the 
resistance to which it would be exposed without such pio 
tection j it IS thus found that the two objects fall to the 
giound from the same height at the same time 

The vauous eipeiimenta to which we have refened 
Bufflee to eotablish the very important lesult that the 
0 uiijjied ly a lody falhny to the siiifute of the eaUh, 

%f dt opined flow, a point above it, is indepeadent oj the uitus 
of the body as well cts of the mateiials of which the body is 
composed 

Theio are, no doubt, ceibain appaieut exctxibions to the 
goner ihty of this statement The law, as we liave stated 
It, does suiely not apply to the case of a balloon oi a live 
bud In each of these cases the an is made, dnectly oi 
indiieclly, to supply a force which ovcitomes the foieo of 
giavity and neutiahzes its effects, but if theie toeie no km, 
then the balloon and the bird would fall to the ground in 
piecisely the samo time as a S6 ffi weight would do when 
diopped fiom the same height It will not be neces'^iy 
foi us to mti oduce any furthoi reference to the resistance 
of tlio air, and we ehall discuss the iihenomena pie&eiited 
by falling bodies as they would occui in a apace fiom which 
the ail has been removed 

IVa base by those considoiations cleaied the way foi a 
s eiy impoitant quantitative deteimiiiation Takinga given 
interval of time, — for evaraplo, one sec ond, — we see that the 
lieight through which a heavy body will fall m one second 
depends neithei upon the mass of the body nor on the 
mateiials of which it is composed This is theiefore a 
0 instant at any given place on the earth’s surface for every 
desct’ption of body, and jfc laof fuudamontal impoitanceto 
detei mine that quantity aecuiately By an mdiiect method, 
founded on pendulum observations, it is possible to detei - 
mine this quantity with far greatei accuracy than would 
be attainable by actually making the ozpoiiaient The 
value as thus found is slightly diffeienfc at different parts 
of the eaith though constant at each one At any part of 
the United Kingdom it may be taken as 1 6 1 feet 

When the distance which the falling body moves over in 
the fiist second has been ascertained, it is possible to find 
the distance which will be accomplished in two seconds, 
or indeed in any number Tho difficulty of the question 
aiises from the circumstance that, as the velocity of the 
falling body is gradually increasing, the distance moved 
ovei in the second second is greater than it was in the fiist, 
and generally that the distance in any second is greater 
than the distance accomplished in any lucvious second 
Imagine the “lift” in a hotel to be a loom 16 1 feet high, 
theu when the lift is at rest, a stone will take ono second 
to fall fiom the top of the loom to the floor But now 
suppose the experiment to be lepeated, when the lift is 
cither ascending or descending It will be found that no 
matter what be the velocity of the lift, jirovided it lemains 
unifoim for a second, and no matter whether the lift bo 
ascending or descending, the stone will still take exactly 
one second to fall from the ceiling to the floor 

To illustrate the important conclusions winch cam be 
drawn from this expeiiment, lot na make some suppositions 
with lefarence to the velocity of the lift Suppose that 
the lift IS descending with a velocity of 5 feet per second 
Then sinoe it is found that the stone will leach the floor 
in one second, it is manifest that duiing that second the 
stone must actually have fallen through a distance equal to 
the height of the loom augmented by the 5 feet tlirou^ 
which the floor of the room has descended The total dis 
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tance traveideil by tho stone is theiefore 16 1 + 6 = 21 1 
feet It I'l, however, to be obsened that at stalling the 
stone mubt necessarily have had the same velocity as tho 
hit, { « , 5 feet pei second The obseived facts can theiefore 
be explained by siqiposing that the etone ictuiied its 
initial velocity of 5 teet pei second, and that giavitj acted 
ujion the stone so as to diav/ it 16 1 feet neaioi tho eaith 
than It would have been hid giavity nub acted On the 
othei hand, suppose that at the time when tlio expeiuncnt 
was made the lift was ascending with an unitoim velocity 
of 6 feet pel second Then the actual distance tiavelkd 
by the stone m falling w ill be less than the height of the 
ceiling by tho distance through which the llooi has been 
laised, I e, 16 1 - 5 = 11 1 feet Observation nevertholess 
shows that the time occupied in. falling fiom tho ceding to 
the flooi is still one second The obseived facts can be 
exjilained by lemembermg that at the moment of staiting, 
tho stone must actually have had the same v elocity as tho 
lift, » e , an upward velocity of 5 feet pei second If thero- 
foie giavity had not acted, the atone would in one second 
liav e ascended through a vertical distance of 6 feet The 
obseivations ftie therofoie explained by supposing that 
giavity in this case also diaws the body 16 1 feet nearer the 
enilh in one second than the body would have been had 
gravity not acted 

By smtiblo contiivances it is possible to asceitam that a 
body droxijied fiom lest will m a time of two seconds move 
over a s^iace of 614 feet We h-ive already seen that 
duiing the first second the body will fall 16 1 feet It 
follows that m the second second the space dosciibed by a 
body falling fieely fiom lest is 04 4 - 16 1 = 48 3 It is 
thus ob\ lous that the space described in the second second 
IS three times as gieat as the space desciibed in the fiist 
second To what is this difference to bo asenbed? At the 
commencement of tho fiist second the body was at rest, 
at tho conclusion of the fnst second the body had attained 
a oeitdin velocity, and with this velocity tho body corn* 
menced its motion dunng the second second The total 
distance of 48 8 feet acconqilibhed duiing the second 
second is paiUy due to the velocity possessed by tho 
body at the aommenceinejit, and partly to tho action of 
giavity dvuny that second By the principle just ex- 
plained, we are able to discnimuate tlis amounts due to 
each cause It nppeais, fiom the experiments alioady re- 
fciied to, that duimg the second second as during the fiist 
the effect of giavity is sim^ily to make the body 16 1 feet 
nearei the earth than it could otherwise have been But 
the body moves altogether 48 3 feet m the second second, 
and as ^e action of gravity duiing that second will only 
account foi 16 1 feet, it follows that the lesxdue, amounting 
to 48 3 - 16 1 = 32 2 feet, must be attiibuted to the velocity 
accumulated dm mg' the fust second 

We are theiefore led to the veiy impoitant result that a 
body falling ficely from lest in the United Kingdom will 
have acquired a velocity of 32 2 feet pei second when ono 
second has elapsed It need not be a matter for siii^rise 
that, though at the close of the first second the velocity 
acquired is 32 2, the distance moved over during that 
second is only 16 1 It will beremembeied that the body 
starts fiom ie“t, and that while in the act of falling its 
velocity IS giadually increasing The body, therefore, moves 
much fuither m the last half of the second than it did m 
the fiist half, and consequently the total distance travelled 
must be less than the distance which would have been 
accomplished had the body been moving during the whole 
second with the velocity acquired at its termination, 

Tt might not be easy to arrange a direct experiment' W 
show how far the body will fall during the third second , 
we can, however, deduce the resiilt by reosomng from what 
we have alieady learned, Let us suppose 3iat the lift 
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already refencd to is descending with an nnifoim velocity 
of 33 J feet per second A body let diop fiom the culing 
during the motion, will, as befoie, reach the flooi in one 
second The body will theiefuie have acquiied, 'tdatively 
to t7if moving lift, a velocity of 32 3 feet pei second But the 
lift IS itself m motion with a velocity of 32 2 feet pei second 
The actual oelotity of the body must he messnied by its 
velocity relatively to the lift, added to the velocity of the 
lift Itself Itthoiefoie appears that the body which, when 
it commenced to fill, had a velocity of 32 2 feet iiei second, 
acquit es an equal amount duiing its fall, so that at its 
close the body actually had a velocity of 32 2 + 32 2-=C'l- 4 
feet iier second A body fiUhng fietly ftoni lost aoquiies a 
velocity of 32 2 feet in the fiist second, it follows that at the 
close of the fiiat second the body is in the same condition 
as if it were let fall fiom the ceiling of the lift, under 
the cncnmstancos just descuhed The motion duimg the 
third second is tlieiefoie commenced with the velocity of 
64 4 feet, and in consequence of this initial volocitv alone 
a diataneo of (j 4 1 feet will he accomplished in the thud 
second To this must be added 16 1 feet, being the 
additional distance duo to the action of gravity, and there- 
foie we have foi the distance Ihiough which a body falling 
fieely fiom rest will move lu the thud second, 64 4 + 16 1 
= 80 3 Similar leasoning will show that the velocity ac- 
quiied at the close of the third second is &4 4 + 32 2 96 6 

With this velocity the fourth second is commenced and 
therofoic the distance accomjilished during the fonith 
second is 96 6 + 16 1 =■ 112 7 

The lesults at which we have ainved maybe snmmaiily 
stated in the following propositions — 

ji hotly falling fieely fiom lest arqmiea a velocity whuh 
28 equal to the inaduct of 32 2 and the numhei of eeconda 
dui mg which tke motwn has lasted 

A body falling fieely fiom test moves over spaces piopai- 
tional to the consecutive odd numhei a (1, 3, 6, 7, <&c} in 
each of the consecutive seionds dui mg which the motion lasts 
A body falling fieely fiom test mil, m a given number of 
seconds, move ovei a distance w/iiiA is found by multiplying 
the squaie of the nnmbei of seconds by 16 1 

§ 3 Values of g — The velocity acquiied by a body m 
one second is usually denoted by the symbol g The 
following aie values of g at different paits of the earUi 
(adapted fiom Eveiett On O G S Uniti, p 13) — 



I.atituao 

Value of ff in 

rtet pu 

Second 

LenRlb in I cot 
of Pcnanliim 
besting Seconds 

Kquatoi 

Latitude 46“ 

Munich 

Paris 

Greenwich 

Gottingen 

Bcthn 

Unbhn 

Mancliestei 

Belfast 

Edinbuigh 

Aboidcen 

Polo 1 

0" 0' 
45 0 

48 9 

43 60 

61 29 

61 32 

62 30 

63 21 

63 29 

61 86 

65 67 

67 9 

90 0 

32 091 

32 173 

32 181 

82 183 

32 101 

32 191 

82 104 

32 196 

32 196 

32 199 

32 203 

32 206 

32 255 

3 2fl4 

3 2597 

8 2607 

3 2609 

3 2616 

3 2616 

8 2619 

3 2621 

3 2622 

3 2626 

3 2629 

8 2632 

3 2682 


The value of g in feet at a station of which the latitude is and 
which IS h feet ahove the level of the sea, is m feet 
g=32 ira -0 082 cos 2A-0 0000037i 
The length of the peudnlum m feet which vibiates ui one second 

13 

2-3 2697-0 0083 cos 2 a - 0 000000;i 
g is re^ly the excess of gravitation over the centiifiigql foice 
arising from the eai th's lotation The value of gi avitation alone is 
giTen by the foUowingerpiession — 

32 225 - 0 026 cos 2 a 

9 4 Algehiaieal Pormidce — ^Tho employment of the symbols 
opeiations of algebia will onahlo us to expresa veiy concisely the 
results at which wo have anived 


I ot » denoto the velocity aocimiod m t seconds by a body which 
has been dioppcd fioni v state of lest Let s denoto the nunibei of 
feet over wlueh the body has moved The laws wo have aiiived at 
miy be thus cvpicsscd — 

v-gt, s= 

Fiom these equations we can eliminate t and obtain 

Tins oxpi esses the velocity acquired in trams of the distance 
thioiigh which the foies has acted 

AVe base hitheito considoied the movement of a filling body 
which was ‘.imply chopped It lemains to deteimme the eileot on 
the movement of the body which would be piodueed by a ecitain 
initial velocity Lot us for simplicity take the case of a body 
ihiown voi tie ally downwsids, and ealrailato the distanoo through 
which the body will move in a oeitain tune, as well as the velocity 
which it will aeiiune In the act of thiowing the hand moves w ith 
a ceitam velocity, and the body when leloased staits off with tliat 
velocitv It will thus be obsoived that the art of tliiowiug is 
meicly to impoit initial velocity to the body Lei s/ be the imtial 
velocity with which the body leaves tlio hand Then the velocity 
of the body at the moment of stalling is piceieely the same os it 
would have been had it been dioppodfiom rest d —g seconds picvi- 
ouily 5h6 velocity aoqniied at the end of t seconds is theiefoio 
the some as would have been acquiied by a body which loll horn 
lost foi a period of {d-g-rt) seconds , whence we have 
0-17(1/— g+0 

=i/ + jft 

The distance must obviously bo equal to tbo diffeience between the 
distance thiough wliaoh tho body would diop fiom lost in (u'— y+<) 
seconds and the distance thiough which a body would diop fiom 
icst m g seconds , whence 

8- 6yCo'-£7+f)»- 6i/(i/-j7)» 

- 5y(o'=-/7'’+2i/i!-g + n- 5fl-(u'S— g*) 

—v'l+ 5gt 

The case of a body piojectod veitically upwards seems at first to 
piesent somowliat gieatei dilficnlties, but this is not leally the case 
Such pioblcms can always be loadily solved, by tho help of the 
following gPUMol piinoiplo — 

A boat/ moving iiitically fin t seconds will, al the end, of that time, 
he ogt^ feet neaier (he tenth thanit irould have been had giaviiy not 
acted 

If the body be piojected veitically npwoids with an initial 
velocity o', then, if the influence of gravity vveie suspended, the 
bo<ly would m t seconds ascend to a height v't in accoi dance with 
tho ftist law of motion The effect of gravity will bo to reduce the 
height actually obtained by the amount bgt‘ When eo we have 
«— o'f- 

This expression tnaj be vviitton in the form 

s=o"— 2y- 6y(t-i/— g)* 


It IS theiefore obvious that the greatest altitude h : 

— g , 

in wlueh case 


attained when 


As an illnstiation we may take the case of a body thiown veiti 
callyupwaids with an initial velocity of 40 foot pei second, and in 
quuo where that body will be at the end of two seconds Had 
giavily not acted, the body would, in two seconds, have asronded to 
a height 2x40 — 80 feet The action of giavity wall leduce this 
by 5g2‘—2g loet, and hence the actual height of the body will be 
SO - 2g feet,— 16 6 if y be t iken at 82 2 

§ 5 Motion of a PiojeUile — "We have bitheito lefeiicd only to 
the motion of a falling body in a veitieal hue , it will now be neccs 
saiv to examine some cases in w hioh tho motion of the body is not 
soiestiicted Fiom a point on the mast of a steamer p— 2 feet above 
the deck a ball is dioppcd, winch falls upon tho deck at a coitain 
point AVhen the steamer is at lest the time taken by the ball to 
fall will of couise bo one second, and its path will be veitioal , but 
when the steamer is moving witli iimfoim velocity it is found that 
tho ballatUl falls piecisely on the same spot of the deck as when tbo 
steamer was at lost, and that the time occupied in the descent is still 
one second It is obvious that in tins case the ball doos not move 
in a stiaight Ime at all, but m a onived path due to the motion of 
tho vessel oomponnded with the actual falling motion We thoie 
foie see that tho effect of the motion of the vessel on tho ball was 
to picgect that ball with a eeitoin initial hoiizontal velocity, but 
that notwithstanding that initial velocity tho ball still reaches the 
deckin onesecond AVe are therefoie lod to the general conclusion 
that 

A body ptcoBcted honsontally wiU, at the end of t seconds, have 
fallaithsough a space <if 16 1 1® feet 

An experiment illustiating this result maybe made in an exceed 
ingly simple manner Take a maible in each hand, and thiow one 
of lie marbles hoiizontally at the same tima as you drop the other 
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ciom tliQ svmi, litight , you will fiiul thot the l\^o lo-uljlis null tlii 
gioiiml togothfi huiiposo (oi •simplicity tint the, luight it tho 
nioiTHiit ttliiiithi.miiMc's no id&wca is 1 tie,!, thin tin tuiiLliUii 
by one ot tin inubksi in iilhng ib Inlf i setoiicl liut is both 
miiblLsnnh tho gioinia togothn, tho expniiiioiitli is nillj piuiccl 
to ns th It a body it tho height ot 4 fc.i.t lioni tho gtounil Mill il 2110 
joctc^d Aon ontnlty ic-ich tlio giound m luilt a si eoml This is 
61211 illy ti lie wh ito vi 1 be the magnitude of the > elocity, i t , 11 hi thei 
it be 5, 10, 01 any othei numbei of leot poi sec and 

\Ve have noiv studied tho elli et of giai itj uiiou i body nhiihltas 
been xnojoeted eitliex in a \eitual hue 01 in a hoiizoiitil line e 
hava found tint in each case the elFer t ot ginily is to bung the 
body Sf/i-* teet neaiei the smfiee of the eiith in t seconds thin it 
Mould hue been had giavity not acted IVe aie theiefoie tempted 
to m(2Uiie iiliethei tho same statement Mould not he Uuo foi ahuilj 
piojeeted in any duct/ ion In eveiy w ij m iihieh this suggestion 


piojei ted in any diiottion, ind deduce the toini of thepith inMhieh 
the ho ly moves Let 0 (hg 2) bo tho point fiom Mhieh tho Wdy 
IS piojeeted, and let p. 

OP bo tho diieotion in ^ 

wliieh the body m onld y' 

moie after projection Ps/' 

if it woi e not lor gi avi yr 

tation In eonaequence y' , ' 

of the fiist law of mo- ' 

tion, wo should find • 

that if it had not bean y^ 

foi the aotion of gravi^ y' < 

the boll M ould leoch Pj Py' 

in one second, P, m / 

two seconds, &c , where X i_-— ^ 

OPi=PiP,-P.P8 

Gravitation Mill, how- /K 

ever, make the body yK^' * 

Bweivo ftomthediieo 

tion OPjPj, &o, so ^ „ 

that at tna end of one ^ 

second the body la really found at the point Aj, at the end of tMO 
seconds at A^ at the end of thiee seconds at Aj, &.o The enise 
diawn throng the points Aj, A„ A3, ko , whioh is actually de 
sotibod by the body, can he loadily oonstiuoted Talte, foi example, 
<=8 If gravity had not bean acting, the body -would m thiee 
seconds have leached the point Pg We can find wheie the body 
actually is by taking a point A3, whieh is veitieally beneath P# at 
tho distance Id 1 h 8^ feet Sinulai ly we can find where the body 13 
aftoi any other specified numbei of seconds, and tbusweobtom the 
points A], Ag, &o 

The equation of tho curve is thus found Take the hne OP os 
the axis of x, and let x denote the numhei of seconds dmmg whioK 
the motion has lasted , then, if y denote the veitieol distiuee Uuongh 
whitdi toe body has been deflected by giavity, we must have 
y—t/x- bga? 


II TlIP Cl M UL OF Gbavitv 

§ d CenlT eof 07 amty of a Plate — I n stud ying the effect of giavitj 1 
upon a body which is at lest, it will he convenient to commence 
Mitli a simple illustiative expeiiiiient Mhieh can be easily tiled 
Out of a piece of ciidboaid 01 tin plate a tiguie A 

of any shape, ABODE (hg 3), is to bo cut A few /9 \ 

holes. A, li, O, D, E, are to be punched qiuto at /, \ I 

random in this plate In toe wall m a nail, and / 
the plate can be suspended by passing the nail | Q. p \ 
through my of the holes A, B, and O Fiom the A 

nail is suspendeil, in fiont of the plate, a cord I o(C 

AH, which IS kept intlieveitical diieotion by the 1 , I 

plummet attached to it at H As the plate is not 1—— -i b ^ 
supported m any other way, it hangs quite fieoly ’“q 

fiom the nail , and if it he displaced and toen 
released, it will, aftei a few oscillations, settle 
down again m the position which it occupied at I 

toe first In order to maik this position, it is O H 

desiiable to diaw a line on the plate in the _ 

direction AP, indicated by toe plummet line “ 

which IS hanging in fiont If toe plate be blackened, tois can he 
neatly done by ohalking tho plummet lino and then giving it a flqp 
against the plate 

When the line has been drawn too plate may be removed fiom the 
nail, and again suspended by one of toe otoei holes in its margin, for 
example B The plate ogam assumes a definite position, and ngoin 
the hne and pl-nmmetis to he hung on, and a second hne diawn as be- 
fore The two hues drawn on toe [ilate mtusect at a point P When 


the pi its Is hun^ffiuiii i thud huh, O, iml a thud iihiiniiii I lim is 
diiMn, i\(i> 11 miikibh iiMilt IS 2 Hi<< mil It is fi.iuiil tint llir 
liiu. di iMli on till I liiid ot t isioti j> issi s thtutitjli tl„ ml, # r, hun of the 
liLoJoiiiui fiats— tb It IS to si\, ill tilt thin linis li iss thioiiih the 
point P liija iling till uiiti itmn, with othi i Indis, U, h, A< , it 
IS louiiil tint ull till hill, s di iM II III till M ij Ml lini di siiilud t>os 
sissthL i(miikibli-2>ii>i)citj ol jnssiiig thiuiigh imt diluiiti point 
of thr jilitt It is thtiifoii niiiiifest that the jjoint 1 * [losscssis a 
luj s2K-ail xiiojHitj, foi It IS iltt ijb sitiiatid vtiticilly Unoith 
till j’oint ot SUS2I111SIOI1 mIicu Ibe ]d itt is li iiigiiig it icst 

It i hulc be letuillv jimieluiL it the imsitiuii of the jiuiiit P, iiul 
if the jdatcbesustKiuled bj x'lssnig this hulc on i the 11 ill, mc then 


find tint the plaL. mil j crania at ii&t 111 any posilio7i uhateiey Ibis 
2>eiuliatity ot tliejxniit 1* Millbi nmie readily ptieeived if wt mike 
i hole in the jiliti at i pouit Q ueai to P Whin toe jdite is sub 
juniledfioiu Qit Mill oiilj be it lest 111 one rioaitioii, le , whin P is 
Veillelllj bineithQ 

It must Buiely Ih, reguded ns a nntti 1 woithy of earefnl notice 
that aiiyjilite ol aiij figure, rtgulai 01 iiiignlai, shoiihl eontain one 
speeilic jioint Mhiih eiijojs the unique xoojieitiis wliieli the eijitii 
mentssnow to be jiossessid bj the point P This jioiiit h is 1 leeii td 
a name , it is cilUd the lenfn of gtavity 

§ 7 Centie of Giavity of a Ihgid Jlothj — In the illusti ition mb 
have just given, we hai e spoken iiieielt of a thin jil ito, bt e luse the 
cxjMjiinients weie moiotisilj coiidueted in i body ol this nntiiie 
than m one of entiiely iiiegidar foini It must not, howeiei, be 
supposed that a thin jilalc of unifoiiii tliiekness is the only kind of 
body which jiossesses a iiomt hating toe jiiopertiis wo have de 
sciibed ITo in itter wh it be the shajie or niateiials of whu h aiigid 
body M comjiosed, it possesses a i enti c of giav ity Let ADBC (lig 4) 


A Then when tho liody is at lest it assumes a tertain position 
We may suppose that a verti 
cal hole AB IS dulled thiough 
the body in the duection of 
the cold by which the body is 

susjicuded If we now suspend ( 

toe body by another point on 

Its smfice, C, the body will ( 

come to rest in the position / 

whieh 18 leinescii ted 111 fig B 

It will be found that tlicse tw o _ '^T 

stinight holes Intel scot in the ( 

luteiior of the body nt G In ^s- _ — ' \ 

fact, if MO thiust a knitting ” 

needle thioogh one of tho Pig 4 y 

holes, ami then attempt to ® 

thinst a second knitting needle thiough the othei hole, ’ 


find that toe -nay is stopped in the inteiioi of the body by the fiiet 
knitting needle If toe body bo non suspended from any other 
jvoint on its sniface, and if asmiilii hole bo niiide thiough the point 
and in the duection of the stiing by which the body is suspended, 
It will be found that this hole also posses thiough toe inteisection 


It will be found that this hole also passes thiough toe inteisection 
of the two foimer holes l?rom each and tvtiy jiouit of suspension 
the some result is obtained, and thus we are led to the conclusion 
that in a i«td bodj of any shaiie 01 materiilswliatcvei theie is one 
point which possesses the icnmkahlc jiiopeitj thus stated — 

WhinahotlysiiipentUdlya coidpom a Jtjedimmt is at test, fhert 
18 one special point which is always ici tically beneafhthe pointofsus 
pension, whateiei may be the point of the body to uhich the cold u 
attached This point is ctdled the centre of gi aiiltj 

In tho cise ot a homogeneous body of rtgnlai slnjae, toe centre 
of giavity is dcteiniiiied fiom the most siiiijile cnnsiderations oJ 
symmetiy In the case of a sphere it is obvious that the ooutie ol 
gravity must lie at the ccntie, foi there is no otliei point sy nimetn 
colly lelated to the figure In the esse of a paiallelexaped the 
centie of giavity is also situated at the centre of volume This 1 
found by joining tho opposite coineis of the flguie, and tliu' 
making a diagonal , joiuiiig another jiaii of opposite corners wc 
have a second diagonal , and the mteisection of these two hiiei 
gives toe centie of giavity of toe mass 

§ 8 Gravitation ofaHigid Body 1 educed to One Foi ce — A body ol 
any desoiiptioii may be tonsideied to bo coiimostd of an innumeiablc 
multitude ot small paiticlos of matte Each of these pnticles i‘ 
acted upon by the atti action of tlie earth Iiach particle is there 
fore uiged towaida the earth by a certain foicc which tends towaid 
the eaith's oaiitie The centie of the eaith being iieoilj 40uf 
miles distant, the diiections of those foicea may, foi all practical imi 
poses, beiegaidcd as parallel Even if two poitiLlia weieanuh 
distant, tlie uiohnotion of the diieetions of the two fonoa is undei 
a minute We may therefore tieat -the fon es as parallel w ithoui 
malang any appreciable eiior Two painllel foioes may ho com 
pounded m-to a single force which ispciallel to the two components 
The foioes acting on the two naitiolea of the body may tliiietoie bi 
replaced by a single foi ce This foioe may be similarly eompoundec 
with the force acting on a thud paiticle of the body, this lesultau 
with toe foico on a fouith particle, and so on until all the jiaiticle 
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ihft^c bcLii lucluili "Wo tLiiq (.nmotn tha iiiiiicutuit tontlusion tlint 
till ( til 1 1 of {,1 1\ ity uiioii ihoihul inj all ipi istiipioiluctiHn /oJic 
■« lin li lots -v LitK illj l^o^^ m\ nifs It iLUi iiiib to Ik- iJiuvin th it Hu 
ifiiCihoitq/ C/iii/mu fitisi'. CkioiK/h tin uf t/t ailty of ike My 

Siis|.iiiid tibiiily of iiu sliijn by i i onl, then nliiji the body is Ht 
list the LLrilii ot yjiiMt-v mint In sutii-ilh btiiuitli tht jxiijit of 
sitsfiiTihion It lliL iliu ( tiim tii til it oni toiu m bit li lou ititnti b the 
cllu t 111 gnu itj dm s not piis Ihnxigli tin < Liit/c uf i,'! nity, tin nils 
liiu of ai lion ( iiiiiut loiiii ulo with tin tliiu tirm of tlio cold of sus 
pi liston , hut It IS iiiipussildi- Hint tss o Ion. i s shoald L[)iitlilii lIl iinh ss 
th 11 liiicaof action 111 ooiiu idcut, whciici- \\t nio ltd to tin- iiiijiiut 
ant lotiiliisiuii Hut Hu illu t of the atti ii liou of tlit i iiUi upon a 
xifiiil liiiily is to piudiiii n snigli- font whidi pissts tliiougu Uil 
cc-ntic of gi n ilj of tin body and itts Miticilly douuuaida 

in Umm 1 SIL Crl ttii viroN 

§ f) imo a/ (Jtutilulum kiinuii Tiio 1/cisaci — Invcstigalious of 
the iiiolioiiii of Uit pliiiLts lull inniliiLtid us to the toiii-lubion that 
eii-h pliiiLt is lUiitlid toil nils the sun hy a loiu tihicli saiiea 
ac-eouling to tho intt-isi stfu iit of Hit dist-iiito II ahkcMiso sot th it 
Cfitli of the s lU lliti s ippt Us to hi itti loltil ton iids Hit coiitspoml 
lug piiiii 11 j pi Liitt hy i foil e ninth ohtys tht sitiit 1 in We iie 
tliLiitoiL t< lupftd togiiuiili/t tht St 11 suits into the iiioposition 
tlLU-ttem/ hm mawi, mthi itiitieisi attiaei lath oilut utUt ajott/ 
uliiJi uit iLi at-LOidiiiy lo tfu iinei '<c syuaic nf tht tintanci Olisei 
t jtioiis ol tilt most mJtly diflutiit th u itti i have toinlnntil to shon 
us tint this Idiv, nhtih n is d stoititil by &u Ibiit Ntnton, is 
tine ft IS oalli d i?te law of Oicitlulion 

XW snpposo that the distiiiiet bttnitu tlio tno boiiits w so cti ttd 
ingly git it onuiputilwith tlitii dimensions, tint no may inaetitally 
cuiibulti oath of the hodits as apaitiolt 

Ltt Ml, ill' he Hio misses of tho tno bodies, (md lot > bo the dn 
tante Tho force nitli ninth m. attiitts m' is equal m mognibido 
though opposite in iliiic-tiou to tho foue with ninth m' attiaota m 
Tilt u idii nny poiliipsfid some dilhtulty itfiistin iJmittmg Hit 
tiulli of tins St ittintnt We spt ik soufttii of the elTuctb winch the 
atti n Uoii of till sun piodutts on the pi mots tliai il may seem 
stiangt to lioai tint o itli id met iticts on tht sun nitli a force pie- 
cistlv equal ami oppoaito to tho loiot nith nlnoh. tho sun acts upon 
tilt p'' intis Wo cm, liontvti, by tht aul of n simpde illusti ition, 
rhow tint snoh is leilly Hit case Suppoao tho sim anil the oaitli 
to bt pi itod «4 1 in bp lOo, and ah indoiitd to the xnfiuanoa of then 
niutu il ffiavitition It is oviiltut that tho tno bodies nould btgm 
OIOS ing ton uds oicli othti. md n ould after a ctitaiii Hmt tome into 
oollibion If, Iioncsti, tlioeaitli and tht sun liad been aepniatod 
by a Haul lod, it nould thou bt inipossiblo for the tno bodies to 
most tlosQi to oath otlii i, so no must oonsiiloi whothti my oihei 
motion toiild ht niodiiLtd by thou nuitual attiottiuu As the two 
hodits niieiuitintly it test, it is clou that tlioianiU bono tondenoy 
of tht loil to move out of Hit liuu in nhitli it was oiiginolly plactd, 
and constqm ntly if iht lOid litgin to nioio at all it miiat movt in 
that line, and ovuywitli it tho eaith at ono oiid, and Hit sun at tho 
otJiti Is, hoHuoi, Hittaiihaud thtsnnwoiildiomamsepaiattcl 
at a constant diatiutc, the stititil ciioigy due to thou stpuation 
would icinim constant, ami tluiitoit it they btgm to move no 
should have tho kmotic tnoigy of then motion tuated out ol no 
thing, wliith IS now wtll huonn to be impossible It Hitiofoit 
follow s that, under the Liicnmstancea we have asbumod, the lod 
would n-nmn fox evor at lost llul nhat aio the foices nhicb oat 
upon the lod i At ouo end of llio loil Hie eaith. piossos upon it with 
afoite ninth is oqual to tho atti action of the sun upon the earth 
At the othei end the bnu messes upon the lod with, a foicenbichis 
equal to tliQ atti action of the om th upon the sun Piut amoe tho i od 

remains at list, these tno toices must be enual and opposite, and 
htiico tho foue nitli which tho eim atti acts the ooithmust bcequid 
and opposite to the foice with nhith the eiutli atti lets file sun 

If no tvpiLbs tho giai itation of two inassca m file lorm 

then m aud in! must entei syminctiitahy into the expressitm 
foi if tho tno masbes woio intoii hinged the giavitation most not 
be olteied 

Wo should hcie also ndvoit to a tiieumstance oomieeted with 
giaiitition which la of tho veiy highest imiwitance Suppose w® 
take two clufinits Tnasaos (foi eimplitity, tno pounds} scpaiated. at a 
^finite distanot (foi aimphtity, ono foot), tlion the gravitation of 
these tiyo masses to eticu otlioi is a cfitaiti defimte foioe (wlucli xro 
ahaJi subsequently onlealate) What we want heia to lay ^mal 
stress upon is that, so fai as ns know at pieatnt, this forte appcoia 
to be the same nhatevsr be the materiat of ninth the tno masses 
aio eompiosod Thus tno pounds of non ot a distanee of ono foot 
attract each othoi with the some foice as n pound of non would, 
uttiuct a pountl of lead at the same distance Tho signifi 
canea, oi peihapis it should he said the vast importancs, or fins 
atatement is apt to be lost sight ot ftom a somewhat ptenhai cause 
It must novel bo foigotlon that, when it is nssorted that two 
-masses eie equal to eaoli otiiei, n hat is loally meant is tliat, if oquid 


ftntcs neic to net upon oath of the masses foi the same time, the 
misstsn ould rtttivt tho same vtlutity As this lest of tho eqii iMy 
ot in isscs lb not yiiai titnlly cons tniont, the woighing scales li ivt come 
into use tor tin pnipobe , and though it apiM, irs to bo tim, tlint nben 
two ina*-SGa ha\c equal “woigbts," as tested by the stales, then 
file masses iiio thenistlvos equal, ytt tins is so tar fiom being an 
obvious Ol mtissiry tiuth that it itally is tho most ri iimk ilile 
jilicnumcnon eoniiccLid with gi ivitation The eapiobsioii loi tho 
giivitilionof two atti icling masses must fiititfoio depend sidtly 
upon then misses, upon thin distance, and upon some specific con 
stmt nhitb is tliu letenstit of the intensity ot giavitation 

Jxpoiimtnt bhons that tho giavitation of a body ton aids the 
CTith is diittfiy iiirqiortional to its mass, and hence n e see that the 
expression 

must be piopoitional to m, and as/ (ni, in!) must ho unaltoied by tho 
luteriliango of ni and nf, it appeals Jinnlly that the giavitation of 
the tn o masses is , „ 

tmm — »•“, 

whence e la a mimeneal constant whieh is equal to tho giav italion 
of tno units of miss placed at the unit of distance To loim a do 
finite Loiitcption of the intensity of fins foice, wo take some specific 
instincts It c m be show n that two imssis A and B, each contain 
mg lie, 000 tons of uiattei, and. situvtod at i distance of ono statute 
mile axmt, will atti itt each othei with a foicc of one pound It tho 
masses ot A and B itinain the same, anil if the distance between 
them bo iiiiieastd to two miles, then Hie intensity of the toioe with 
ninth tht tno niossps giavilate togethei is i educed to ono quaitei 
of a pound It tithti of tho missts ncie doubled, tho distance 
bung imaltuod tlitii the foite would be doubled H botli the 
misses nut doiibk J, then the foitt noidd ho quadiiiplod 

§ 10 Ifoticn of a Planet iowid the Sun — ^The oflttt of giavi 
tation when the bodies ait in sttual motion must next leeoive 
om attention It may so happen that in eonscqiienco of the attiae- 
tioii of giavitation one of the bodies mil aotuilly dnsoiibe a ciitlo 
mound the otliu, so that, notnithstanding the enect ol the attiac 
tion, the ilistonco botneon tho two bodies lemoins constant We 
shill flist expilam, by olementaiy eonsideiations, bow it is possible 
foi a yilanct to eontmue to lovolvo in a ciioulai oi nearly cucuIm 
oibit about tht sun in its ccntit , md then no shall proceed to the 
moio exact considoration of the foim ot the oibif^ and tho laws 
otcmding to ninth that oibit is dcsoiibed 

Let S itpiostnt tho sun (hg 6), and let T ht the initial position 
of the jdantt If the planet be simply itloased . it will immediattly 
begin to fill along the Tint TS into the sun Ii^ on tht ofiiei hand, 
Hie planet neio initiolly luoieited 
along tht hne TZ ppipciidiouloi to 
TS, the ittiactiou of tho sun. at S 
will deflect the planet horn the line 
TZ which it would othunise have 
followed, and compel tho planet to 
move 111 a emved line Tht paili 
enlai foi in of curve whith tho planet 
mil dcsoubt dtiicndsupon the initial 
vilouty With a small initial Tolo 
city the deflecting jiowti of the sun 
mil have a moie speedy tlftct than 
IS possible when tlie initial velocity 
is considtiablt Tho rapidly ouiving path TX mil theiefoie cor 
respond to a small initioi velocity, whirt the flattoi ouive TY may 
be file Dibit when the initial velocity is oonsirtoiable As tho move 
ment paoceeds, tho velocity of tho planet n ill genei oily oltoi If the 
planet woio moving along the omvo TY, it is at oveiy instant after 
leaving T ^mg farthoi away horn the sun It is manifest fiiatthe 
planet IB thus going ngainst the sun’s atU action, and thercfoie its 
velocity must bt diiniuishiiw On the othoi hand, when tho planet 
IS moving along the ouive TX, it is oonsUntly getting neaier the 
sun, and tho olleot of tho sun's attiaotion is to increase the velocity 
It IS theiefoio plain that foi a path somewheie between TX and 
TY Hia velocity of the planet must ho unalteied by the sun’s at 
tiaction With centie S and ladms ST desciibe a ciicle, and take 
a point P oil that ouele exceedingly nonr to T With a toitam 
initial velocity it is possible to project the planet so that it shall 
dosciibe thenioTP The athaction of tho sun always acts along 
Hie ndius, and hence in desoiibing the aio TJP Hie planet has at 
evmy instant hoon movmg xierpendioulaily to tho sun’s attiaction 
It IS manifest that under such oiicumstances tho sun’s attiaction 
cannot have alteied the velocity, for it would be impossible to give 
a icason fot tho velooity having been acctleialcd winch could not 
he lobuttod by an equally valid leoson for tlio velocity havmg been 
letaided We thus see that the planet i esobes P with nn imehangod 
velocity, and at that point the dnection ot the motion is peipendi 
cular to the lodins It is tbeiefoie eleai that aftei passiiug T file 
planet will again desciibe a small poition of the ouclo, whiih will 
again ho tolloned by anothsi, and so on, ^ e jthe planet mil con 
tinuB to move in a oiioulai oibit Wo have fheiefore shown that, 
if a planet weie ongmally piojected with a cottain speoiho velooily 
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HIT, till eutioii at light anglo^i to tho iicliui eoiniccting tlio jilaiict 
mil tlio 5im, then tlio t would oouUum, foi i.\ti to dtsuiilic a 
oiiolo aioiind ths aun 

^ 11 On till’ Elliplitj 2fation of tlu, Flunels — Tlio lawt of llio 
motioTig of the pltnot>3 "neio dwooaorod by Kepki by means ot cd 
culatioiia fouiidod npou obsoia itions Tho> may bo tliua stated — 

1 Euilii plaint males in an ellipse in out, Jotus oj ilIiiJi the sun 
u Sit naif cl 

2 The lacUiis lutoi d> awn ft mil the sun to tliLplanU suteps oici 
eqti O aicaa in equal times 

3 The equal of the pel lodie timis of the imlions o/ ih, plaiute 
1 ouiul the sun aiein the same luiioas the cubes of then mertn diUanecs 

Those tliiooliwh foim the foundations ot that bianohof ostioiioiny 
winch IS ciUod Physio al iUtionomy, aud they aio genciaUy known 
us Kiplet s Laws 

Tho sun and the plain ts no all voiy uooilj sphoiii d, and Joi the 
prosout, whoucyoi wo speak of tho motions ot tho sun oi the planets, 
w o 01 o to nndi istand the motions of tho ccntios of the coiiespoiiding 
Bphoios Indood tho diiineteis oi those mheies sic so small m 
oompaiison with tlic distanpos at which they aio scpaiatcd faom. 
each othei, that we may genet ally legoid them as meie physical 
poinU Thus though the diamotoi of the sun is ten tunes meatei 
than tho diametoi ot tho gieatest planet, Jiipitoi, yet tho surfs dia 
motel IS only tho foity-scoond part ot its di^anoe horn the nearest 

S liuii t, Sloiomj, and it is less than tho thise thousandth poit oi its 
istince finm the ontoimost planet, hfaptuno 
Tho 01 bits of tbo planets aie so little eoeeutiic that at a fiist glance 
the mojoiity of them appeal to be oiio.nlar Among the laigei 
planets Iho oibits of Meioiuy and of Alars have tbo greatest eccen 
till ity, being about -J and respectively Ne-vt to these oomea the 
Dibit of Satnin, which has an eccentiioity of Noit m oidor come 

Jupiter, Uianus, the Haith, Uaptuiie, and 'Venus, with eceontiioities 
of it> tVj Tfri -dhr respectively The oibits of some of tho 
miiioi planets aio, liowovei, muoh moie eooontiio 

§ 1 2 The Hodogt aph — In discussing tho aetual motioii of a planet 
aiound the sun, it is voiy convoment to intioduee the olwant con 
■ception of the hodogi aph Tho use of this oiu va is oiiguially due to 



Biadley, but foi its piaoticol dovel^ment we oie pnneipally indebted 
toSuW 11 Hamilton Lot AB (fig 7) bo a portion of tho path of a 
particle P acted upon by any 

foioes Piom ony point O diaw , 

xadii voetoies 0R|, OK,, ORs, ^ / 

OR^ (fig SI, parallel to the tan- / 

gmts totlio ouivo AB diawn at r 

■Qiq points. Pi, Pj, Pi, Pi, and . 

equal to the volooitiea at those 


P To eaeh position P of tho '' 

paiticlc in the path thoio is a ^ Rs 

ooiiesponduig pomt R in the 

hodogiaph, and simnltoneously 

with tho motion of P in its 

orbit wo have the motion of E j,jg g 

m the liodograph 

The utility of the hodograph depends upon ths theorem Biat ^ 
foice which acts upon the paitwU is at aivy time equal and paiallel 
to the velocity of the cot t e^ondvng pomt %n the hodograph This 
theorem, la thus piovcd Lot P, and Pg, and tlioiefoie K, and Eg, 
be veiy close togethei The velocity impaited to the xmticlo m 
passing fiom Pg to P, m the small time St must when oomponnded 
with tho velocity ORg, produce the velocity OR, This inarement 
of velocity must theiofore be emial and parallel to RjRj If thme- 
fbie u denote the velooiiy of R, we have vdt fox the welocrty ao 
qmicd in the time Si The foice ootmg on P must theiefoia, '^the 
second law of motion, be equal to v and parallel to the line Rgl^ 
which ultimately coimades with tho tangent The theoiem is theio- 
foio pioved 

Koplci 'e second law statesthat m tho movement of a planet aiound 
the sun the ladius vectoi from the sun to tho planet desonbes equal 
areas m equal tunes It can be shown that when this is the case 
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mveisoly piqpoitioml to the perpondioiilai jctfnllfiom the centre 
of tho sun upon tho tangent to tlio oibit Pi educe OT to Q, so that 
OTxOQ la constant , tho ndius -vectoi OQ will thcicfoie be pio 
poitionil to tlie Velocity , and as OQ isiMpundieulai to the tangent 
at P, itfolio-na that the locus of Q must bo simply the hodogiaph 
turned lonnd thiough 00° Hiaw two coiisLcutivc tangouS to the 
oibit, and let Qi and Qg bo the cuiicsponding pomti (hg 10) Then 
since Or^ X OQi- OTg x OQ„ the quadiiluteiai TiQiQjTj is insenb 
able m a cucle, and tlicretcue the rnglcs OQjQg and OTgTg ore 
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equal , whence it la easily seen that Qj^Qg is peipondienlai to OP 
It follows horn the piinciplo oi the hodograph that tho foice on P 
must be diiected along OP 

Let F (fig 11) bo the focus of tho ellipse in -which, accoiding to 
Eeplei's fiist law, the pi met is moving, then, from a well known 
piopcity of tho ellipse, the foot of the peificndioulai PT lot tdl from 
F on the tangent diawn to the dlip&e at Idte pomtP hes on tho circle 
of which the diometci is the axis mojoi of the eUipse The line FT 
outs tho circle ag iin at 
Q, and as PTxPQ is 
constant the ladiiia 
vectoi FQ must be con 
stoutly piopoitional to 
the vmomty, and theie 
fene the hodogiaph wiR 
bathe cncloTAQtuined 
round through 90“ "We 
havo all eody shovvoi that 
the -tangent to the hodo- 
graph IS pniallel to tho 
foioe Tho Imo CQ must 
thsiefieie he parallel to 
PP If e be -the angle 
PFC, then, in cense 
quence of the law of 
equal destaipbon of 
meas in equal times, 

FPV0-df musthecon 
stan^ aud tlierafoie di~St must vaiy inveisely- as FP*, but the 
velooiiy of Q wiR be proportional to dB — dt, hence tho velom^ of 
Q, and IdierdfoTS the force, -will be mveisdy piopoitional to FP® 
In thia way it is shown -that the planets aie attiaeled hy the sun 
-with a foice which varias invaaely as the sanoio of ths distance 
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2 Vii I'tuhhin of TTuCt. Huiliti — "Wl lunc iicunUil out that the 
lUdtiou »>l niliULt isditmiiitKiIltj thciuntuil itti u tioii win Ji tv 
ut'j Ihtwuu th( iiluKt iml till sun It lolloim, liuwi^n, is v 
ilLiisuty LoiisWiUi ill i> from tin luv ot iiuiM.i-.il gi ivilitioii, Hut 
LK li pliULt w ittiKtul not niilj 1)> tlu sun Imt 1)3 e\U3 otliii 
liUiiLt, iiul iiuliiil, so fu IS uc I1.U0M, 1)3 fMiy otlici Ijoily in 
till. imiSLise Till' tliut ot tlii itti u timi of the snii itioiioiidLi 
III s so i nonnoiislv o\it tin otlm itiiu tioiis tli it tin. ouliIilui 1 of 
tl iiliiuts to Ki iiUi s lots, ivliuh ssinilil ho piitiet wlic tlio 
sDiiiiis 111 ilistntl) iiii-i ihsiut, Is still so miily jH-ifiLt tint tin 
ililiiivuii till It fioiii i in 011I3 1)1 iiiiiiitLil (.ithii h3rsii3 uiniiti. 
<)i h) 1113 lorn; eunt null >1 ubstii itioiis 1hi tthiHiiiiitls ot 
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. ^<1 itiiihalioi . . 

jiL lints siiil till 11 sitillitis, uliuli 110 ihii to tho iiiti ikii ni e of 
Drill i boiliis Till mill in vtioii ot LIilil ilifTiient ].)i ituihttioiis hy 
tin lisv of uinVLisil giant ition Ii is 2»os liI in the gie it nujoiity of 

I isi s tuiiniiiliinlly sufcLSsful 

In say piahkiii ulirii jii 1 tin bilious aio iiivoUcil, VtO hiue it 

I I ist tliKi linilii s, 1 ly , the 1111110111 il body S, s. body P tiliieh liipu 

I iti s aionnd S, iiul ulistuibiiit; body P' If \vi hsd only the ti\o 
hi) Ilf'S S T.nil P tl) cniisidt.1, thon P would disiiibe noiind S a 
foiiii sirtioii, of ivliuh S w IS the fums, iml tin inlius stitoi SP 
isoiilil sun j) 01(1 ffiiiil in is in (>qiid times B5 tin inliodnotion 
ol till tlmd boil3 P', Mini Intli tl ts Imtli the fonnei liodnsS indP, 
th motion isdiiingiil, the mint vvliiih I’desiiibps is no loiigei a 
i oiiie sot tion, Slid ils 1 nliiis m etoi Ins cessed to dtsciibe cijtiil moss 
in oqnit tiUKs Tilt i/eiieiiif eise of this inohlem, ss ne Ime hue 
tie SI iilitil it, IS one of evii ssite eniniilevitt It is, liowcvoii i foitu 
n do 0111 nmstmeo tlnit, up to the present tunc, istiononipis into 
lit I hut httb meisionto attack tho pioblem in its </c««»(if foim t 
In tin solsi system iveliase 0 gieatiumihii of dilloreiit pioblems 
ol pci till Intiona to ihseims, but theie is one featuie eoniinon to aU 
these pioblems This feitiue is tint the pcitmtnnff fottA ts vmy 
small irt companion v Uh the p} timi y /ont, by tahich the motion 
oj ih ilisiuibed body ts caiilioUul In const quence ot this 

E ocnhiiity, the piohlotns of poitmbations in thi solst system 
eeomo gieitl3 siiniihUcd The ciieiimstiinces of the oibits of the 
planets and tin 11 sati lliti s ate also happily such as to furnish 
additional laoihtn s 111 tho solution ot the piobloma of portniba 
ttons The ci ei ntiii itn s ot the 01 bits tie small, and m nonly evciy 
ease tho inelinatinns no small also Tho piubloms of peitniba- 
tions in tho sol II S33lein mo com>Lqiicntl3 silaptcd foi the methods 
ot succcsbive iippioMmstion, but ua should perhaps n<uu the 
rosdoi that, ptpn with the ssaiatanco so foitunately leudeied by 
the on I umstances 
of the east, tho 
piobloins niP still 
among the most 
difhtult to which 
mal3sib has evei 
been apt died 
Iiot S, P, P' 

(lig 11 ) denote 
the thiio bodies 
of whieh tho 
masses nio M, m, 
m' Let tho dis 
tances SP, SP', 

PT" be donotod „ 

by 1, 7', p 10 12 

spectiv0l3 , thon if c ilenotes, as befoie, the gmvitatioii between two 
units of mass separated by tho unit of distance, we haTO 

' ande^^ along SP and SP' respectively, 



on S the foices * 


on P tho foioes and along PS and PP lespectively , 

on F the foioes and along P '3 and FP lespectively 


In the pioblem of the peitmbation of a planet which is moving 
aiound the siin, the absolute motion of the planet in space is not 
what we aie eoiiceincd uith, what ivs do icquiio is the tel€Uiva 
molton ofthejilanet wU/nesjtect to the sun 
Suppose that we apply to eaeh unit of mass of the three bodies, 
forces equal to « 7 w-^ paiollel to PS and eTn'i'-® paialld to P'S, 
then it IS eltai that, fiom tlip second laav of motion, each unit of 
mass of the system will leceiva 111 a small time, so fai as these toices 
are conceined, equal and painllel \ elocities, and thei^oie the tela- 
tive motions ot tho thiee bodies will not be alteied by the mtiodnc- 
twin of these forces 


' There can be little doubt that in the case of mnlti^e stars the 
pioblem of tliiae 01 more bodies would often have to be faced in all 
Its mggedness, but tho observations whioli would be reqoiied are 
certainly wanting, and probably unattainable 


Hut till sc foicPS Mill, so f 11 as the body S is conoeintd, amount to 
*Mi«— /" mil «M«i' — j" lu the Jnectioiis PS and P'S ic&pi.cti\L]y, 
and Mill thi-utoio nuiliili^o the attiiictions of P and F upon S 
It follows tint, so fai as the illative motions only aic coiiccinul, 
w e may i onsidci the body & as hxLd, wliili tho bod} P is acted upon 
by the foicts 

6 «j( 3 r + »i)— »" on PS 
snim'-p" on PP' 

paiilkl to P'S, 

with of ooiiise similu cxpiessions foi tho foices on P' 

Thopiobloin of pcilmbition is tliLicluieif duoed to the dcteimiiis 
tion ot tho motion ot P m obLdiciiLc to thebo fon.oa, while S legaidtd 
IS lixcd 

It IS plain thit, in oidci to find the motion of P, we should 
know thi. motion ot P', which is itself distuibed by P, but as 
the cllcct of the putniLition is small, wo may, wnthoiit aiipiccnble 
iiioi, use the plicoof P', deiivcd on the supposition tliattlic inotioii 
of 1” IS undistuibcd, foi the pinpose of calculating distuibaucLb 
caused by F in the motion of P We shall theiefoiu suppose tint 
tho oihit of F u. an ellqiso winch is desciibed aiound the focus S 
in consequence ot an attiactivc foioe 67 ii'(M + « 0 — 7” diiccted 
towaids S 

In computing the distuibed motion of Put tinnsfoim the tliicc 
given fonts into tliieo eqiiivdont foices, which will be moie ton 
vciucnt foi 0111 pnipose We take flist a foi ct T dnected along tho 
lailinsvcttoi , socondl3, afoiit V piipoiiditiilii totheiadius vectin, 
anil I3 ing 111 tho plane of the 01 bit , and, tlmdly, a foite W, w liitli is 
noun d to the plane of the mbit T is to be itgaided as positive 
when tt emkivoma to incieaso the distance between P and S, V 
IS to be legudcil as positiie when it tends to moie P to the same 
aide of the line PS is that m which the diicction ot its motion tenila 
to caiiy it, and W is to be legaicleil as jioMtive wlitn it tends to 
laise P to the noilh of the plane of its oibit 



Prom P' (fig IS) let fall a peipeiulaulai P'Q upon the plane of 
the nndistuibed mbit of P, antt let fall fiom Q a perpmidiculai QR 
upon tho lino SP The foi os along PP' can he lesolved into a com- 
ponentr paiallel to QP' and anotliei paiolkl to QP , and the Inttei 
can again be decomposed into components paiallel to EQ and UP 
Hence we have, as the equivalents to the foi ce on PP', the following 
thiee foices whicli foim paits of T, Y, Yf lespectively — 

-5?^QR, +2^'qF 

In a similoi mnnnei we find for tho components of the foicc painllel 
to SP, the following tlireo foices wlueii foim pnits of T, Y, W 
respectively — 


- SB, 


rQB, 


-QF 


Hence we deduce the following oxpiessions - 
m w»-(3H-7n) 6Wt7n'p -g & 
»> ~ p-* ■ ( 

■v- 




Let the hue SO, iiom which the longitudes are icokoned, be 
Inwn lu the plane of the undistinbed oibit of P Let the longi 
tndes of P and P' be 2 , I' respBotively, and let the angle FSQ or 
latitude of P' be denoted by o', then we have 
QF=. 7 'amy, SQ = 7 'oosJ' 

HQ -SQ sin {l'~ 2 )- 7 ' cos V sui (I'-Z) 

SR -SQ cos (Z - Z)- 7 ' cos S' eos fZ' -Z) 

PR — r oos y ooa CZ' - Z) 
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IVitli llicse t-TilMtitiition?, we have foi the values of T, V, W, the 
following expiessious — 

^Y = finm'^ ^ ^ ' siu V 

It will be notii/eil that the hist tcim of the oxpieMon foi T ton- 
si'sts of the foi CO which eouc^ioiids to the pnidj olliptie motion 
The two ictiiuiiiiig teiins m T, as well as the whole of V and IV, 
dcpeiiil upon the ch&tuibing foiee, as is evident from the oiienui 
stniee that they contain in' <is a laetoi, and would vaiiidi if m' 
WLio otiUiil to zeio Jls i' is small, we may neglect its sipuiies and 
higliei poweis, so that 

cos J'-l and am i'-l' 

"When these substitiitioiia aia made, wo see that the cxpiessions 
foi T and V ai o both iiidependeiif of i , and eonseipuentl} we maa , 
so fai IS these foices me coiiceiiied, eonsidei the motions of thoclis 
tuibing and the distiiilied body to taha plaee in the same pilane 
The expiession loi W eontaiiis, however, the flist powti of the 
latitude ot the distiiibing body This is of oonise eonneeted with 
the ciioumstaneo that it is only in conscqueiiee of the disturbing 
foiee W that tno distnibed body is indnceil to leave the plane of 
its undistmbed motion at all 

§ 11 Galo ilation of Diatm bed Molicm — Obseivation has shown 
that, iiotwithstindmg the poituibations, the mbit of each planet 
diffeia but little fiom a oiiole, of whieh the sun is the centie It 
is fuithoi shown by obseivation that, though the late at whieh a 
planet moves in its oihit is not guile constant, it is still aciy 
neaily so "We maj make n siinilai statement with lofoieuce to tlu 
motion of the moon wound, the oaith The mbit of the moon is 
neatly a oiiele, of wrliich the eaitli is the eentio, and tlio velocity 
of the moon ni its orbit is neaily constant These feitoies ot the 
motions of the planets and the moon enable vis to loploeo the moie 
exact foimulo. by appioximato expressions which are mneh moio 
conveiuont, while still sufficiently emioot 

Let p, 6 be the polm co oi dilutes of a celestial bodv avliieh moves 
neaily umfoimly in a ne nly ouculai mbit The fmm ot the mint 
may tie exxnobbbd by an equation of the type 

Ap,e)’-o 

It will, howovei, be nioie convenient to employ two eqtiitious, by 
means of which the eooidinates arc each expiossed diiactly mtcims 
of the time ^Ye thus wilts two egu itions ot the foim 
P-/i(0. 

and by olimin.ition of t flora these equations the oidmniy equation 
lu poliii eooidinates is asciitoined "With lefoionce to the forma 
of the fimotionayi and/j, wo shall malce an assumption 

Lot^i, Xt' I oibitiaiy angles , ai,, fto , oibitioiy angu 
Ini velocities , Oj, tsj, Sto , email arbitiiuy Imaai mo^itudes, andi;,, 
r-,, &o , small numoiioil factors a is an wbitiaiy Imear mogm 
tude, and «i is an aibitiaiy angnlai velocity "VVo shall assume that 
pm,a+ai (»i^ + >:i)+®s (.e>it + xa) + } 

tf-aii+Tii sin (oiit + Xl) (wjt + Xg) +* &o 

To justify om employment at these equaiicms it would leally bo 
sufficient fm us to state that, as a mattei of fart, the motions of all 
the heavenly bodies which aie nt piesent uiidti eonsideiation aio 
enpablt of being oxpiesscd. in the foi ins wo have wiitten It may, 
howevoi, facilitate the leadei in admitting the legitimacy of tms 
assumption, if we point out how exceedingly plausible aie the a 
priori aigiiinents which can lie adduced in its favoui 

The mbits of the eilcbtnil bodies aie appioximatily ciicnlai, and 
consequently p must leiii un aiquovimatply constant The value of 
p IS, in fact, ineessmtly fluctuating between ceitain naiiow bunts 
winch it does not tionscond Thus p is what ii cdUeA * pet loiite 
function of the time It is nccossaiy that the mode m which the 
time t enteiB into the expiession foi p must fulfil the condition of 
confining p within narrow bmits, nolwithetandiTig the vndefinttely 
meat maieaas ^tvhtiJi t as ausieptible It is obvious that this con 
dition IS fulfillBd in the foim we have ossunied foi p Under all 
cu,cuiastujiCLs 

P=>'aT«iT»3=F, iso , 
p-*.<o±aii:o,±, &o , 

and as oq, oq, &c , are small quantities it appears that p is neces 
sanly lestiiated to nanow limits 

By similai reasoning we can justify the equation for 6, foi wo can 
show that the angular rolooity of the celestial body to which it 
refers must be approximately unifoim 
By diffeientiatum, 

^ = <U + rjoa («ji+ x») + »?a»s cos (utt + Xa) + , &o 


Undoi all eiicumstances w a must hav o 

^=<a>±5Jitii ie , 

and ds m, Wi. ii-e , aio all small quantities, it is obvious Ih it 


confined within nanow limits, notwithstanding the indefinite 
angnw utaiion of the time 

111 adililioii to the icisoiis slu idj niUluccd in jiistiriealmn of the 
bxpiessiuiis of p and 0, It is to bo lein liked tint the numboi of dis 
po-.ablo constants a^, i,c i Xu X t t Vu V > i “>i> “"i i-c , 
a, » IS pidctieilly ludcfiuiU, anil lint coui-eqiK utly the eqinlif“" 
-mpelled to exhibit fiitlifiillj the ^it eulaaiities of c, 


t coni-eqiK utly the equ ilions 
llj the pteulaaiities of i 

appioximatoly ciicnlai orbit dtbenbed by a putiele moling v 


appioxiinate uniloiiiiity 

i 15 JkJet minalton of the Foi tea — The mbit which is desi iibeil 
by a planet oi otliei celcstiil body being given by the ecinitimis 


s {wii + xi)» 
111 lcuit+ xi). 


motion ot the planet is ooutiolled In making this eafoL 

shall assume that the sqnaies and higher powers, and also the pro 
dints of the small quantities oq, a , &c , rjj, &c , may bo dis 
1.1 m xg computed fioin the well known foimula 

^-= -aa Wi bill (nijJ + Xi) > 

1^- -3aiMa* cos (Wi«+Xi) . 

^ + Siji<»i cos (uit + xi> ( 

^ = cos (wif-t-Xi) I 

p^««a«'’ + S(27)i,a««i+ai«®) con (aijf+Xi) > 
whenoe by sabstitiition 

T— - wia«"-2»i.(rtiei)j* + 2»Jia(uaii+o,»*) cos C«if + Xi) 

To compute V, the foioe perpendioulai to the radius veotoi , ' 
pioceed as follows — 

p"— «*+52a«i cos (aiit + xi) » 

^ - (0 + cos (i»i< + xi) I 

whenoe we find 

p^^a*u+%(2aa^i»+7iia?tvx) cos {«i<+Xi) 
DiSeientiatiBg we have 

-2(2affii»«i + »?ia*«i*) sin (V+Xi) 
Substituting tins in the oidinmy foi mnla 

ye have finally 

V= - 2 OT( 2 «i£»wiH-)?iOaij*) Sin («ii+Xi) 

Let ns assume, foi the sake of bievity, 

"if+Xi.i^ 

«Grj =• » 


aFi— <qC<u’ H-‘aq*)V2^a««i , * aC^— 20iaii»j + , 


&o 

thcntheiesulttowhibhweliavebeen conducted maybe thus stated — 
If a body be moving m a neaily ouoular orbit under the infl ■ race 
of a radial foiee equal to 

— wioai*— inaSF, cos \i 

and a force peipendioular to the ladins vectoi equcti to 
- nuz%Q^ sin Xi, 

then the path which the body dosonbea is defined by the equations 
aisj cos \xt 
0=aii-f 3ni sm 

§ 18 Deditcitona ft om Vues eastons — "We proceed to point out 

few of the more lemorkable deductions from this theoiom 
If as ifiist approximation we neglect entiisly the small quantities 
, a„ &c , wi, » we 

r— «, 0’=ai, T— — T— 0 
In this case the orbit desmibed by the body is a circle of wlich 
the radius is « The angle mode by the radius vector to the 
particle with, a fixed axis is pioportional to the time It follows 
amt the velocity with which the partaole moves in its orbit is un. 

XI TO 
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fdiin Sum till in 4 i- i l>t. out !•> tlip i>iitulc m ono niiifc of 
tiiiK i'>ii|iul to «, ithilliin". tint till ui^iiUi itloiiti of till piitiili 
i-j Li[U lI to u , siai L till 1 nliMs h it, llu iLtii tl \i loi,ity nitli nliidi 
sill p iilu 11 IS nioviiif! Ill Its oiliit H «i«r 111 till i ISO now unili-i. 
ioiiMiki lUoii llu liiiLL V Jii Ipi luhoiil n tn till minis Miloi is con 
stniLl> I umil to /I 111 111 iiiL llu lot it tom wlijili u Is upon Iho 

putioli i, ilwijs lUiiiLiil iliiii^ till 1 iilius it-itm, Hill IS niuil tn 
-villa Till sif/zi - 111! 11 Iv ixpiissos lint till lull l si 1 noil irts 
iipnii till p II lull must 111 mijstiull) ilim If il foiiftn/s Hip ooiitii 
Li ill luiti till iiiiioilii tiiiu ol till iiiotiiiu <i£ tlii'iinitulL in ils 

oiliit rill II ISO must luul till iiii'iilii viloiity liy diinliiig tlio 

niigli' 2 t- JisciibLil in tlio turn, p lij the liino j), iilicnoo 

r»j bulislitutiiig 111 s s iluo toi u m the osinobsiun fui T, no doilnce 


This pros I . tint tho Ioup iiiust \ iiy fliioi tly as the i iilius of tlio 
mint lit Llu piitu ]< mil nil usi !> ns tlio sf|iiiio of the pinoilio tiino 
in wlnih the iiiliit is lUsiiihiil 

Li t Us JLiiu oijiisuki tlio 1 1st 111 silutli tr-i and sjj bip ii tuned, 
wliili tho ri insiiimg i|uiiititu s &i.o , rij, tjj, &.t , uo ill eijuil 

to /no Till ionuiilo tlii-u me 

1 =>■« + flj ofis A.4 , T - siif/ei) — tfUeFj cob Aj 
9—eiif+Vi ^”1 i^t < V= - viai'i hin Aj , 
whin i fpi ) 1- , tt(rj’^2iijaoii + rniji»j 

It IS ok 11 111 the 111 st ill iLO tluit tlio iiilnfc i* not i outli , loi ns Aj 
(li lunds uiKiu t, it suU follow tint ons Aj in is s uy httsscon thi 
liiiuls +1 lud -1, so lint tlu lulius vntoi > niiy also sny 
liotsM I u tho oatunies dues fH-Oj niul n-ffj As «j is o-stiomoly 
smill, il ippptis th it the oiliit is still uosily oiiouln vuth n ladms 
<f, lint til it till putido iiiii} siimi times bo tumid it i distanoe on 
till iiisuli 01 ontsulu oi the tiiili 

\\ 0 shill siiuilnlj find tint thu iiigiilii siloiity with wluoh the 
inliiis Mitoi s\\ flips iiiuiid la not timto nnifotiu Tin asoisgo 
uit;ii1 ii srloiity is no ilonht a>, hut tho loludpiisilwii of theiadina 
■niloi Jilhis hj the qniutit) 17, sin Aifiom svhit it would hivo 
liLcik hid Its motion heon umtuini As m ^1 must \ uy boliipcn 
the liiriits +i|j and -it] it tolloiss tint tin, inlius sootoi cw nosci 
be It an iiitcli gii iti 1 than ij, fioni its iiii in pin 1 , it, the place 
wliioh It wduIlI lull oicupiiil h<ul it oinitinued to mose uiufoinily 
Tho oiliil is coiupktolj lUluiod hy tho two eijiuUons — 
g-ut + ui sni (a,f+xi) ( 

9 -rt+fljij LOS («i/ + xi) 

If flora till so two arpsatioiis tin iimo t could lie oliniinatod, tho 
losult nnnld ho the iimiitiou m piilir i ooiilninti's of tliopith whioh 
th< paitiolo doBoiihod Owinof, how as or, to tho fiot that the 
qiiiiititv i oocms si puntelj , and also undoi tlu foim. of a sine and 
cosine, this piimiiintiou would hi tiansocndiutU 

11 , liowLVii, WL tike ailsaiitftge of tho sm illness of/, and (|f„ sso 
(.an cliimuito / with snflii lent auiiiiov foi ill pint tionl piii]i(>&os 
Is IS 11(1 iih cipiil to fu/, wo nnj assnino foi t as the Inat 
apjno\.uiiitioii tin i.ihie 0 — <u It no tonsidoi the sipuaics 01 

lii^liei powois of fti and ijj iieglicfililo, tliissahio of fnny be suhati 
luted fill i undei tlio sine and conno, anil wo huso 

J=rt+ 9 Jl C 08 ^j'fl+Xl^ 

This aqiittioii ill guiPi il ucnntos a cuiio luidnlatiiig about the 
ciiininkioiifle ot the oiiolo of isliioli tho i uhus is « 

IVo must non biiillj oousidoi tho oaso whoia the motion of the 
paitiolo IB not oonfluod to a pi me ftni’P**’® “ thud bais OC ho 
flnnn tliionifh the x>uint O peipc ndicnlai to tlio pline nhioh con 
tnnis tho imilibtinbed oibit Lot bi llio rooidinato of Uiopiitido 
piiillel to the hue OC sshioh is called the axis ot s, wliilo i, y 
diiioto ns usiuil tho oooidiiiiles itfeneil to two othoi lei tangiilu 
axes IVo shnll snppjsf tint tho motion of the paitiele is siidi 
tint the coouUnatP s can bo oxpiiasod by the equation 
sm j8| "t Aj sm j8j I I Ao , 

nliom A,, 7tj Ac , oio lines of constant length , / 3 ,, /S,, Sea , aie 
angles ot the foiin p/ + |„ + Set , p^, pj. So , fe, f,, &o , aio 

constants , mil f denotes tho tinio 

Let W denote tho foice which aits iijion the jpnitiole P in a 
diitctioa pniallol to the axis of * Then we have 


T,T- 




Differentiating the egiintion 

?ii sin j8i+7i2 sin 02 + 1 1 

n e have ^ cos + fij cos 0^^ +,&o. 


but 

whence 


I “PA eosjBi+yij^, cos j8»+, Acs 


Diffeu uti itmg again 


sin 2h~P°^' 61 


wliGiioe, finally, 


%= -oyi, /i, bin 02 - mp2Vi2 sm 18, - , &e 
517 37ir Molioii oj On. Stuon — One of the most important pio- 
bh ms to w huh wo luiy apply the expicssions to ivliioh we have 
bitii ooiidupteil is to an ox munition of the ihstmbaiices whiili tho 
moon oxiMiunoos in its motion loiuid tho oaith Tlie moon would 
dcsiiiho a pmoly elhiiiit motion .uoinid tho eaith m one of tho foci 
wen It not 111 it tho piosence of the sun distuibs the motion andxno 
dm os ooil nil mogul uitios Notw ithst incliug the vast mass of the 

snn, those disturbing causes still only slightly doiojigc the moon’s 
motion tiom what it would be ivcic these distmbing causes absent 
Tho It ison of this is that the sun is about 400 times as fai fiom the 
eiith as the moon, and conscquontly the diffoieuec of tlio effects of 
the SUU upon the t utli and the moon is oompaiatively small 

In nqilying the foimulo, to the case ot the moon we denote by 
a, P, r' the cailli, the moon, and the snn icspectivoly , 

SI, }ji, m'bigmty the masses of the cutli, moon, and snn, 

9, 9 ' Tie th« distances of the moon and the tun fiom the eaith , 
p IS tlio tbsL meo fiom the moon to tho sim, 

2, V aio the longitudes of tlio moon and tha sun measuied in 
the moon’s oibit 

T, T, 'W aae the fonts acting upon the moon, whcieof T is along 
the ladins vottoi, V is poi pendicid ii to the iidms 
itoloi, and ly 19 peipendioiilji to tba piano of the 
moon’s 01 bit 

aiueo 9 ~/is very ncailj equal to 1 — 400, we ni ly icgaid this fiat 
tion as so bmill tint its bipiuas niid lughei powcis aie neghgible 
Hence, amcc oos 6'— 1, 

p-9'ri-2^ cos (?-?') + 

whence p-®— 9 '-®^l + 3 p cos - f')^, 

01 

■With these substitnUons w ehavc, nftei a few simple tiansfoimations, 

-t-i «J^(n-3oos2(f-?')), 

- sin 3(2- 1') , 


W-.8!^^ C05 (2-2) sin I' 

§ 18 27ie rit} lation — The inequality in the motion of tho moon 
■which w known as the tanattoitiB mdopendont botli of tho ecoen- 
tucity of tho oibit of tire moon and of that oftheeaitli As wo 
aholl at piescnt only discuss iiicguhuities in lonmtudo md ladius 
■vectoi, and as we shall neglect small quantities of an oidoi highci 
than the sei ond, w o may assume that tlie xilane of the oibit of tho 
sun coincides with the 2>lane of the oibit uf the moon 
The ladiusauLtoi and tho longitude may be espnessed by the 
foimnlje 

9 — cos A,, 
f“*oii+g. Bin A, 

■Wo ahull aaatimo that 

ondamcB 

cos Ai), 

wohnie 

Y «9«( M +m) 1 emm'a 


+(2/, g i ^± M ) p| Mb A, . 


but Horn § 15, n being tho moan motion of the moon, 

T = — mi&®« - 9JiaP, oos A^ , 
whence, hy identifying the two expiossions we have fiom tho 
poitions mdependent of tho time. 




a «'-* 

This iB a veiy impoitanl formula, inasmuch ns it gives the re 
Intum between tho mean motion 91 and the mean distance a in the 
distaibod mbit 

Suppose that there were no disturbing uiflnenoe, and that a 
sateUite moved, unifoinilv aiound the eaiHi in a ciiculai oibit of 
ladniB «o with a menu motion m,, then we have 
e(M + m)=9io®®o® 

Assuming also that the coith moves unifoimly lonnd the snn m a 
euwnloi mbit of laduis with a msiin motion n', then 



■ itli m'. 
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itti ligiLat 


a R A — G 11 A 


or, unoa M la negligible in comiiaii'.Qn n itli m', j 

"Witli these substitutions, d.nil miking — n", ul hasclinally 

If uo identify the coc fTieicnls of cos in the two e\piesoionsfoi T, 


silicntP, by substitution and bj neglectiiig small (Quantities, 

/!(«=“+ «i®)H Si/iM/ii- - 

"We lava also foi V the tiio expicsaiona 


and - maGi am 

-u hence by identifying the coofliBients 
S/iniii = 

ivheiQ «! iliiiotea the iite at -1711101 ulteis 

Soiling the tuo cq^iiations, -vve deduie the tollouing exjneasions — 
f 3w n^Tti + 2ii,’ „ „ 3 m» 2nn, + 8»*) 

"Wl can now calouliti, the value of_^ and t/i uumeiieally Tor 
_ a’LrA - ^ 365 256-2? 322 _^ 
n H 385 25b ’ 

and olbo w— ^ . 

178 72 ’ 

Irom tlieaa n o deduce 

/ _ - 0 007204 

gi- + o 01021-33' aoi 

The lesults at winch wc have amved may be thus suimnaiily stated, 
using, ho-svevci, a mote acouiuto -value of than that which is 
foimecl by tins motliod — 

If n< suppose the oibit of the moon to coincide with the plane of 
the ecliptic, anil if -wo necleot the elliptioity of the oibit of the 
■eaxth aioimd the sun and -that ot the moon aiound the eiitb , if «' 
douotoa the mean motion of the eaith aiound the sun, and »i the 
mean motion of the moon aiound the earth , and, finally, if n and a 
bo connected by the equation 

«-a»-0 9072 *(M+«i),— 

then -we havo foi the motion of the moon the equations 
a -0^1 - 0 007204 cos (2)i«-27i'o\ 
f— «t + 39'30" sin (2nt - 2n'i) 


The (hLstanee fiom tiio moon to -the eaith is sometimes 1 13Qth 
pait gieatei oi less than its mean value And the longitude of the 
moon is sometimes 39' 30" in advinea of oi behind -what it nould 
be oil the snppositioii that -tlie moon was moving umfoimlr 
When the distance la the gieatest, we have cos (3nf— 27i'0= — 1, 
2nf - IT or Sir , 


andit follows th ut the ili->tincB of the moon fiuiii the oai 
lit it iQUidtalmcs IVlicii the distam c i-> h isl, thin 
cos (2/t« - 2it'0 = +1, 

Wllclll L 

2jU-2iL't-0 01 27f , 

consuQuently the moon w iicauit to the ciitli at sjvjgy It thus 
aQiiicuis tint the oibit of the moon is inodiiicd bj tin distiiibiug 
uilliiinte ot the \ iiiitioii iitciiiblos an ovil ot whuli the caitli is 
-the (cntic, uid of which the minoi aus is const intly iii the line of 

SJZ-SglLS 

The mean longitude of the moon niid the liuc longitude coiucide 
sm (2rtt-2«'<)“0 

Tins condition isfulhllcil both at sjvygj and quadiatme, corse 
iQUcntly the mean jilace of tlic moou and its tiiic Qilato cumcido 
when the moon is eithei m sjrjgv oi in quadi itiue Tin tine 
jilacc of the moon is at its gic itest dibtince in ad-v aiiec of the mean 
X>li(c when 

sin [2nt- 2ji'f)“=l 

This eomlition is fnlhllcd at the middlo iwints of the fiist and thud 
qnadiants, tslulo at the middle points of the second anil foiiitli 
tinndi<mts 

sm C2jii- 2n't)= - 1 , 

niid thirefoic the moon is behmil its menu Qilace m the second and 
fomth quadrants 

Attei new moon, the ihstaiieo be+wein the moon and the eaith 
giiduillj iiipicasps, and the iiiqment sclooity ol the moon lUo in 
eicasis nnlil, when the moon is Uupo oi foiu ilajs old, it bis id 
a 11)1 id 39' layoiid its me in plito, tin m locity then begins to 
dimmish, though the distinio goes on iiicicasing, until it hist 
qnutii the distance has ntt lined i maximum Attci fust quaitci 
tin distance dimuushos, and the moou falls bcbiiid it-, mean jiliee, 
the ma-umnni dist mce of 89' bilnud the incau pilaco hcing i cached 
about 11 days aftoi now moon At full moon the distincc has 
become a minimum, and the mean pi ice and Imc place coincide 
At 13 da^s the tiuo filacc, has a^u gunoil 39' on tho mean place 
but the ilihtanoe mueascs, and at thud quaitei tho distance is 
agam ama-cimnm, snd the tine niiil the miaii place coiiiiido Aftei 
pacsuig tlind qniitoi the distanro ditniiuslies, ond tho true plaoo 
lalls hchuid the mean place, the difteiome attnuimg a m i\imnm on 
-die 2btli day, oftci which tho tiue place guns on the mean place, 
-witli which It comeidcs at new moon, when also the distauce is 
ng un a niimmnm 

Since the amount of this irrcgulntity in longitiule is so considci 
oble, being m fart lorgei than the dianiotci of tho moon itself, it is 
veiy appieciable oacn in coinparatavoly coaise obaei v ations It w as 
discoveied bj observation by Ty iho Biahe, Jiy whom it -nas named 
Ihfi utitnhoKr 

It wonld lead us too f« to eudenvoni to tiaco out any of tho 
othu urogularities by w hich the motion of the moon la dot nn^d 
AYo have taken the vaiiation merely ice an illustiation of one ortho 
nnmcions cozrections which the law of giavitation Las cvplauied 
The aocoidanco -aliioh subsists between tho values of these coiicc 
tioiia as computed by thcoiy and aa doteimintd by ohseivatiou 
niToids -the most conclusive evidence of the truth of the law of imi 
vcisal gia-Txtation (USB) 


GRAVny, SrjsoiFic See HyDnoDYSiAMios 
GRAY, tlie chief town of tin ariondisscment in the 
department of Haute-Sa6ne, is situated on the dechvity of 
a hiU on the left bank of the SaOne, 37 miles SW of 
’Yesoiil bj rail Its streets are naiiovr aurl steep, hut it 
possesses broad and beautiful quays, and the A116e des 
Capumna is a fiueiprotnenade The principal buildings aie 
tlie old castle of the duke of Burgundy, the church in the 
style of the Eenaissance, the communal college (with a 
libraiy of 16,000 volumes and a natural history museum), 
the theatie, and the bai racks The town possesses vary 
laige flonumills, and among the othei industries are ehip. 
bnildiug, dyeing, tanning, hairdo fch--weavmg, plsster-cast 
ing, and the manufactuie of machinery, oils, and etaich 
There is also a consideiable trade in iron, coin, piovisiona, 
regctables, vrme, and wood The population in 1876 was 
' 7305 Qiay was founded m the 7th century Its foimer 

^ 'When the appioxunation is oarned snfiELaeutly far it u fotmd. -tbst 
the coefficient of the vaiiation is 39' 30" I 


defensive works were destroyed by Louis XIV m 1688 
Duimg tho Fianco-Piusbxan wai General voti Welder eon- 
centiated his army coxps in the town, and held it for a 
month, making it the point d’c^pui of movements towoids 
Dijon and Langres, as well as towards Besanpon 

GRAY, Da'vid (1838-1861), Scottish poet, was the son 
of a hand loom -weaver, and was boin at Meikland, a small 
village on the banks of the Lnggie, about 8 miles from Glas 
gow, January 29, 1838 His parents, observing his fond- 
ness for study and his exceptienal cleverness, resolved to 
educate him for the chuich, and through then self-denml 
and hiB own eiroitious as a pupil teachei and piivate tutor, 
he was able, atter receiving the rudiments of education at 
the parish school of Kirkintilloch, to complete a course of 
four sesBiona at tlie university of Glasgow It soon, how- 
ever, became evzdsnt that the vision of poetry and world 
.fame had begun to luie him away from the path which his 
paienta' desires had matked out for him. His most inti- 
mate companion at this time was Robert Buchanan, tlie now 
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TVL.I1 known poot, and in May 18G0 the two agtecd to pro- 
ceed to Loudon, with the indefiiiita piiipose of firidiug some 
kind of ouiplojuimt in connc\.ion with, litciatuie Shoitly 
aitei hw .iiiiv.ll iii London Giay intioduced himself to Mi 
Monektoii Miliim, now Loid Houghton, with whom ho h.id 
picviously coiiespondLd, who, though unsuccessful in liis 
application toi .i place lui Gi.iy’s poem, “The Luggie,” in 
tlio (*otalull Miuju tut, giivo him some light htcraiy woik 
Ho also showed him gieat nttentioii when a cold which 
had sLi/ed him .issuincd the eeiious foim of consumption, 
and procurLd him the means of etnying toi n time in the 
south of Eiigl.inJ j hut .is the disease made lapid piogicss, 
an inosistihle longing =oized Gray to rctuin to Meikland, 
wlieie ho ni lived iii Janu.nv ISGl, and died on the 3d 
Decemhei following, hivmg tho d.iy hefoie had the gratifi- 
cation of seeing a piinteil specimen coiiy of his poem The 
Lujqie lie was buiioil in the Auld Aisle Chuichyard, 
Kirkiiilillodi, where m 1865 a nioiiumeiit was elected by 
"fiicnds fai and iie.ii " to hia iiiemoiy 

Tho Lm/fjie, the prinoip.il poem of Gi.iy, is a kind of 
reveiie in winch tho scenes anil events of his cliildhooil and 
Lis Ciiily aspiiations me mingled with the music of the 
stie.ini winch he cclcbintes The sciica uf sonnets In the 
Slmdowt, composed dm mg the lattei part of his illness, 
po-.SQss, without the sni.illest t.imt of moibidness, a touching 
and solemn beauty in keeping with the circumstances m 
which they woiewiittou Most of his poems neceasaiily 
beat traces of nnm.ituiity, and lines may frequently be 
found in them which are meie echoes from Thomson, 
Woidswoith, 01 Tennyson, but they possess, neveitlieloss, 
the distinct individuality of tiue genius They nearly all 
have a diiect oi indiiect reference to phases uf outward 
natuie, and they givo evidence of an undeilying wealth of 
imagination and sentiment, of a true and viguious power 
of conception, and of a gift of clear and stioug, yet subtle 
and tender, musical utterance, which apparently only 
requiied to have been mellowed by time and evpetience m 
ordei to h<ave fashioned a poetry which would have given 
him an endiiiing name in English liteiiture 

2 he Lnift/ie and olhei JPoem-e, w itb an luti oduction by B Monckton 
Millies, anil ii bin t liuniait by Jimca HeJilenvick, was published in 
1802, .inJ a now and uulugcd edition of Oi ly's PoetuM Wotks, 
edited by the late &luii(f (Jltssfoid Boll, aiipeiied in 1874 See 
also the “ FsSiyon David Guy," imblishcd aiiginanr m CotnhtU 
ifuya~tnc, ind lepimted in Davul fftay and other Pa^aye, by Hobeit 
Biicliaiian, 1863, mid the xioom on David Giay, lepimted tlieiefiom 
Tdy7s and hgamia of Invar bum 

GRkY, John Eowaro (1800-1875), a distinguished 
Bughsh nat'iialist, bom at Walsall, Staffoidshiie, m 1800, 
was the eldest of the three sons of Jfr S F Giay, of th,it 
town, diuggist and wntei on botany, author of the Supple- 
Tnent to tfi^ Phat macopoeia, dso , and gr.indso.i of Mr S 
Giay, who translated foi Lee tho Phifosophta Boiamui of 
Linnoeus, and assisted in the composition of \,\xa ItUe ochiction 
to Botany Gi.iy studied .it St Bartholomew’s and othei 
hospitals foi the raeilicd profession, but w.is attiacted to 
the more enlivening puisuit of botany, on wbioli he wiote 
and lectiiied At an eiily age ha assisted his fathei by 
collecting notes on botriny and compaiative anatomy and 
zoology in Sii Joseph Banks’s library at tho Butish Museum, 
aided byDi W E Leach, assistant-keeper The systematic 
synopsis of the Natural Aitatir/enient of Erttwh PlarUs, 
2 vola , 1821, was prepared by him, his father willing the 
preface and lutioduotion only This woik, which mtioduced 
tlie natnud system of plants on Jussieu’s plan to the 
student of English botany, gave offence to tho Linnean 
Society, who iqjected Qraj^s application foi a fellowship in 
1822 Chafed at this unmerited lebuff, he turned to the 
study of zoology, wilting on zoophytes, sliells, MoUuvta, 
and Papilvomdte, still aided by Di Leach at the British 
Museum In December 1824 Giay obtained the post of 
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nssmtant iii that institution, <ind fiora that date to 
Decembei 1S39, when Mi J G Chilrlien retired from the 
keepoiship, ho had bo zealously applied himself to the study, 
dassificatinn, and impioveinciit of the national collection of 
/oology that lio was selected as the fittest peison to be 
entrusted with its chaigi Immediately ou his appoint- 
ment as kcepoi, Giay took in h.ind the levision of the 
systematic aiiangement ot the collections , scientific cata- 
logues followed in rapid succession, the depaitmeut was 
laised m impoitance, its poveity as well as its wealth 
became known, and whilst mcieased grants, donations, 
and exchanges made good many deficiencies, gieat num- 
beis of studen's, foieign as well as English, availed them- 
selves of its lesoiuces to enlarge tho knowledge of zoology 
m all its bi inches Giay found the representatives of 
tho animal kingdom confusedly huddled togethei iii old 
Montagu House, and the science of zoology was just then 
emoigmg fiom infancy, with little public suppoit to foster 
it Bat, m spite of numerous obstacles, he wmiked up the 
dcpaitment, within n few years of his appointment as 
keeper, to such a state of evcellence os to make it the 
riv<il of the cabinets of Leyden, Pans, and Beilm, and 
Liter on it was raised undoi bis management to tho dignity 
of the laigest .ind most complete zoological collection lu 
the woild The extensive acquaintance which ho had 
obtained with piactical zoology. Ins love of tho subject, 
closo application, and oiigmal views, his skill and accu- 
racy of obBorv.ition, his readiness to impart the informa- 
tion he had acquued to any one who sought it, and above 
all his marvellous industiy, place Gray in the foremost 
rank of natuialists It has been said that he tried to 
accomplish too much, that he wrote hurtiedly and paid 
little attention to anatomy , but it must be remembeied 
that he libouied for the past geueiation, not among the 
one-subject men of the present age Ho did liie work 
nobly, though eomewhat roughly, and it will ever bo 
appreciated by gpueious men of science His eagerness 
f.n oontioveisy, and the outspoken plainness with which he 
asBOited lus views, sometimes brought him into unpleasant 
relations with those ho had to do with Of this the cata- 
logue dispute with Panizzi, and the gorilla dispute with 
Du ChiUlIn, Owen, and others, aia well known instances 
Althuugh seized with paralysis in 1870, Qiay continued to 
duchaige the functions of keeper of zoology, and to con- 
tiibnte papers to the Annals of Natural Hr story. Ins 
f.ivouiite jouLiiol, and to the tiansactiona of a few of the 
learned societies At Chiistinas 1874, having completed 
half a centuiy of ofidcial woik, he resigned ofifice , and on 
the 7th of March 1875 this indefatigiiblenatuialist expired 
Gray was elected a fellow oftlio Boyal Society lu 1832, in 1852 the 
honoraiy degree of doctor of pliiloaojihy of tlio umveiBity of Mumili 
was coafoiied upon liizn, in iicognitiou of his foimstion of tho 
Ingest zoologicil collection in Eniope, and in 1860 the king of 
WuTtembeig, desiiing to maik the estimation in which he held 
Giay, who had dechnod an offer of knighthood, hestoweil upon him 
the gold mulil of moiit Ho was a piesident of the Entomological 
Society, vice picsnlciit of the Zoological and Micioscopical Societies, 
fellow of tho Qtogiajihical and PalxontologiOBl Sock ty, in tho for- 
mation of which ho to A wait, he was picbiddht of the Botanical 
Society, and also a fellow oi the Linnean and Geological Societies , 
he founded the Greenw ich Society of Useful Knowledge , and he was 
an bonoiiuy oi coiiespoiiiling luembei of numeious foi^n societies 
end academios Ho was dcputy-ohaii man of the soction of the 
animal and vegetiblo substances of the Exhibition of 1861, and a 
jmoi of tho edueationil section of the Exhibition of 1882 He took 
an active pait m questions ot public impoitance of lua day, such as 
slave cmaucipation, prison fliscqiliue, abolition of iinpiisonmeiit for 
j dt bt, bonitaiy and municipal oigamzations, the decimal system, pub 
luj edncation, extension of the openmg of pnblio institutions, &c 
Worlta — Di Giay commenced to pnblish in 1820, and oontmned 
ijll tho yeoi of lus death lie began with an Mretoneal Sketch of OU 
Imptoveinenie Oompar atvee Anatomy and Zoology in 1819, and 
ended with a papoi “ On the Madagascai Rivei-Hog (AittmocAsiin), 
and on the skulls of tho thiee species of the genus," Ann N II , 
XT, 1876 The titles of the books, memoiis, and mucollancnns 



pipcis liy him, aeconipaincd by a fow notes, fill a piiiihly 

piiiitcd list of C6 ocliio pigts The moio iin^ioituiit of tho boobs, 
1ji,&idLS Uiube alieaily inoa*-iuned, aie — &i/nojK>is of Ihf sj^eies <j/ t/ie 
clui’. Mamimilia, 1827 (GufBth's CuiU},^,ol v). IlliiUialions of 
Indian Zoology, 2 loli, , 1830-35, A Synopsis of the sjM.ties of Vit, 
class R'ptdia, 1850 {Cifhici , i\ ), Zoological JfliMlhtiiy, 1831-45, 
Syiiaysis Hcptihum, 1831, A Ucsaiptivo Catalogue of Uccent and 
Fossil Shells, 1832, Tin ton’s Manual qf the land and Inishuate) 
Shells of the Diitish Islands (new cd ), 1810, List of the Sjieeisnens 
of Mammalia in tho lit Uish Mtescuni, 1843, Catalogue of lot tones, 
&,c , 1844, Systematic Catalogue of Btilish Land and Fie^iuatci 
Shells, 1844, Cataloqua oj Specimens of Licatds, 1843, Qleamngs 
from the 21 iiaget le and Ahiai j at KnoasUy Hall (supeiititendcd at 
iha lorpiest of tin, lito eail ot Jleibj), 1846-60, List of the genti a 
of )ee<nt Mollusca, 1847, List of Odeological Sjicciituns, 1847, of 
Bntidi Sponges, Mathated AmmuU {Ueattofiiu), of Mt ittihltadiala, 
Sepsisto, 1848, Catalogue of Mollusea, 1840-50, OaUtlogiic of 2Up- 
ihlcs {Snakes), 1849, Catalogue of Fish {Clioiuh yqia), 18*50, 
CaMogiio of Mammalia {CUaern, Seals, Hoofed Qtiadt vpeth), 1850- 
1852 , Calaloque qf Amphibia, 1850 , Catalogue of Lualvc Mollusea, 
1850-53, List of Fish {Oaitilaginous), of Itutish Fish, sepaintc, 
1851, List of By dish MoUnaea, and Shells, 1861, Catalogue of JEthi 
nidec 01 Sea Fggs, 1851, Catalogue of PAane? (nitli I, 
Pfedhi), 1862, Catalogue <f Fish collertfd and desciiled liy Z T 
Q-iOnov, 1864 Oatnlogup qf Shuld Reptiles, 1866-72, Catalogue of 
the leceiit Echinida, 1855 , Catalogue of PuZmonaia, (with L 
PfcifFd!), 18'5 , Ciiitlr to the eolleetion of Mullttsca, 1856, Catalogue 
of Apodal Pish, by Rt I J Kaup, tiauslatml md edited by Giay, 
1856, Catalogue of Aia iciilidcc, 1857, Si/sieniatic anangement of 
figiuis of Uondufcta and Btaehiopoda, 1857, List qf Mollusea, 
1868, Handbook qf Bixtish TFaUt weeds, oi Alga (-nith "NV Cii 
intheia), 1861 , Salisbniy's Cfeneia of Plants, edited by Giay, 1866 , 
Catalogue qf Seals and TVhalcs, 18bfa-71, Synoims of Sjjecies of 
Siatflsh, 1868, Synoiisia of species of If hales and Dolphins, 1868, 
Catalogue of Uutinvofous, PaehyiXei matous, ernd BdeiUate Main- 
maliti, 1869 , Catalogue of Motif tya, Lcmit) s, and Ft mi potiiig Bate, 
1870, Tortoises, Tei}a 2 )ins, and Tiiltles, 1872 (le edited), Hand 
list of Seals, Mot sea, Sea Lions, and Sea- Beats, 1874 

GB.kY, Thomvs (1716-1771), tha autLor of the cele- 
brated Megry vti ittemii a Gountty Chut chyat d, nas bom in 
Cornhill, London, December 26, 1716 His father, Fbilip 
Gray, an exchange bt okei and scitvenec, was a vrealtby and 
nominally lespeotable citiron, but he treated Lw family 
with brutal seventy and neglect, and the poet was alto- 
gether indebted fot the advantages of a learned education 
to the eftectionato caic and induatry of his mother, whose 
maiden name was Antrobus, and who, in conjunction with 
a maiden sistoi, kept a millineiy shop A biothei of Mrs 
Gray was assistant to the master of Eton, and was also a 
fellow of Pembioke Collage, Cambiidge Under hi& pio- 
tection the poet was educated at Eton, and thence went to 
Peteihouse, Cambridge, attending college fiom 1734 to Sep- 
tember 1738 At Eton he had as contempoiaiies Ihchaid 
West, son of the lord chancelloi ot Iieland, and Hoiace 
Walpole, son of the tiiuraphant Whig minister, Sir Robert 
Walpole West died eaily in liis 26th yeai, but his genius 
and vutuBS and his sorrows will for ever live in the coiie- 
apondenca of hia fiiend In the spiing of 1739 Gray was 
invited by Hoiaoe Walpole to accompany him as travelling 
companion in a tom thiougli France and Italy They made 
the usual tour, and Giay wrote remaiks on all he saw in 
Floience, Rome, Napleb, &c Hie observations on arts and 
antiq^iiities, and his sketches of foieign manners, evince his 
admirable taste, learning, and disci imination Since Milton, 
no such acoomplislied Englieli travellei had visited those 
dassie shores In their journey through Dauphin^, Gray’s 
attention wae strongly aiiested by the wild and picturesque 
site of the Grande Ohartiauae, suiiounded by its dense 
foiest of beech and £.r, its enoimous piecipices, chSs, and 
cascades He visited it a second time on his return, and 
111 the album of the mountain convent he wrote his famous 
Alcaic Ode At Reggio the travellers quari ailed and parted 
Walpole took the whole blame on hitnself He was, fond 
of pleasure and amusements, intoxicated by vanity, indulg- 
ence, and the insolence of his situation as a pnme minister s 
Son,”— Ins own confession, — while Gray was studious, of a 
serious disposition, and independent spirit The immediate 


cauao of the iiiptuio is 'laid to ha\c been Walpole’s 
destincly opening, leading, and lescilinga lettei adJi 
to Giay, la vlnch ho expected to find a confiimation i 
enspicions that Oiay had been wilting mil noutablyo 
to tome fi lends iii Fiiglatid A paitial icconciliatioi 
effected about tliiec yeats iftein nJs by tho intci\e 
ut a lady, and Walpole ledeemed his youthful eiroi 
life longetiiecic admiration and lespecL tor his fiicnd 
Reggio Giay pi oceeded to Venice, and thence tinvelled ] 
waids, attended by a Icujuais de voyage He arm 

England lu Septembe: 1741, having been absent abon 
jcais and a Iialf llib talbei died in November, nud 
found that the poet’s foitune would not enable b 
piosecuto the study of the law He therefore letii 
Cambndge, and fixed his lesidencc at the univc 
Theio he continued foi the lemaiiidei of his life, wit 
exception of about two jeais spent in London, wire 
ticasuies ol the Biitish Museum were thiowii open 
Cambndge he had tho larige of noble libiaiios His 1 
ness consisted in study, and he poi need with ciitical 
tion the Gioek anti Roman poets, philosopheis, histo 
and oiatoiB Flato and the Antlutlogia he lead and 
tated with gieat caie, as it for publication He con 
tables of Giaek chioiiology, added notes to Lmnoeu* 
othei naturalists, wiote geographical di&qui'>itions on &1 
and, besides being familidi with French and Italian 
tuio, was a vealous nichreological student, and inofo 
versed m aichitecture, botanj, painting, and music 
all depaitments of himiau leaining, excepting mathen 
he was a master But it follows that one so studio 
critical, and so fastidious could not be a voliimiiious i 
A few poems include all the original compoBitions of Q 
the quintessence, as it weie, of thirty yeais of con 
study and contemplation, irradiated by bright and 
gleams of inspnation In 1742 Oiay composed his ( 
Spting, his Ode on a Distant Pi aspect of JSton ColUg 
his Ode to Advet sity , — productions which most i ead 
poetiy can repeat fiom memory H c commenced a di 
poem, On Oie Alliance of JEchcation and Goveinmen 
wiote only about a hundred lines Eveiy readei 
logret that this philosophical poem is but a fragmen 
IS m the style and measure of Dryden, of whom Gia 
an oident admnei and close etudent His Slajy wiit 
a Gauntly Chnichyaid was completed and publish 
1751 In the form of a sixpenny hiochme it circi 
lapidly, four editions being exhaii'sted the first yea 
witliui the same period it also appeared m thiee 
zmes — the Sragitzme of jHagaauies £oi Febiuaiy, the Z 
Maga'-ine foi Maich, and the Giand Magaswie of Mag 
for April This popularity suipiised the poet H 
sarcastically that it Wi*03 owing entirely to the Bubjec 
that the public would have received it as well if ithac 
written in piose The solemn and affecting natuie 
poem, api>licable to all lanks and classes, no doubt aid 
sale, it required high poetic senBibihty and a cult 
taste to appieciate the lapid tiansitions, the fign 
language, and lyrical magnificence of the odes, bi 
elegy wont home to all heaits , while its musical hari 
origmality, and pathetic train of sentiment and f 
render it one of the moat perfect of English poems 
viciBsitudes of taste or fashion have afTected its popu' 
When tho oiiginid manuscript of the poem waa offoit 
sale in 1854, it brought the dmoet in ci edible sum of 
The two great odes of Gray, the Pt ogress of Poeti y an 
Bard, were published in 1767 and were but coldly i ec 
His name, however, stood high, and, on tho death of ( 
the same year, he was offered the lam eatesliip, whi 
wisely dechned He was ambitious, however, of obti 
the more congenial and dignified appointment of pro 
of modem history in the university of Cambridge, 
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foll \acaufc 111 17G2, and, by the adiico of his fiicnds, ho 1 
made aiiyhcaliou to Lead Bute, but u as un'^uccessful Loid 
Bute had dc-.igaod it toi the tiitui of his. son m law, Rir 
J.iiues Lowthor No one had hoaid of the tiitm, but the 
Bute iiiiliiLnce was all-pi uhny In 1705 Gi ay took a 
journey into yeotl iiul, pLuctiatiny as fai uoith as DiiiiLeld 
and the Piss of Kilhei lankie , and his accoinit of his lorn, 
ill Icttei^ to Ills, fi lends, IS replete with intciest and with 
touches of his jieeuhai liiiiuoui and gi iphic desciiptiou 
Olio othoi pooin piotccded fioiu his poii In 17C8 tlio 
inofcs&oisliip of modem liistoiy was again \acant, and the 
duLe of Gi.iftoii bestowed it upon Giay A sum of £400 
pci aniiuin w is thus added to hia iiicoiiie , but hi£> health 
was piecaiious — ho had lost it, ho said, just when ho begau 
to be easy iii his ciicuiiislaiiccs The noiniiution of the 
duke of di iftcin to the ofhee of chiiioclloi of the luuveisity 
enabled Giay to .ickiiowledgo the faioui confoiiod on him- 
self lie thought it bettoi that gi ititudo should sing than 
c-spectitiou, and he lionouied his giaee’s installation with 
an ode iSuch occ.isioinl iiiudiictions aic seldom Iiappy, 
but Giay piOjOi voJ his pocUo dignity and select beiuty 
of os-pi t^ssion lie mido the louudeis of Cainbiidge, as 
l\Ii Ilallam has lomaikcd, “piss botoio om oyos LLe 
shidous o;oi a mac, ic glass ” lYhon the ceiemoiiy of the 
install itiou ivas ovei, the pool piofossoi went on a loui to 
the likea of Cuinbeilind and "Wostmoi eland, and few of the 
beauties of the like counliy, si nee so famous, esciped hia 
obsoivaLion This was to bo his list ewouision While at 
dLaiioi one day la the college hall he was seized wnth an 
attack of gout in his atoinaoh, which loshted all the powers 
of medioino, aud piovod fatal m less than a week lie died 
on the 30th of July 1771, and was bailed, accoiding to hia 
01 11 Jcaiie, bosiclo the loniaius of lus mothei at Stoke Pogis, 
lie 11 Slough 111 Baokiiighamshiio, in a beautiful sequestered 
village chuichyaid that is supposed to have fuiuished the 
scone of lus elegy ' 

The litoiiiy Libits and j^^^iional poouliaiitios of Giay 
aie iiuiiliu to ua fiom the numoioiis lepiosentationa and 
all’isions of hia fiicnds It is easy to fancy the icdose 
pjct bitting in liib collego chainbors in the old quadian^e 
of Peiubiuke Hall Uia windows aio ornamented with 
mignonette and choice floweia in China vases, but outside 
may bo disLOined some iron-woik intoiidod to bo soivico- 
ablo Uj a hiooscipe, foi ho has a hoiioi of file His 
fuinituio n noatnnd selcot, lus books, iithei foi use than 
show, no disposed sioniid hiiii IIo has a haipsiohoid in 
the room In a coiuci of one of the apaitmcntsu, a tiuiik 
containing his deceased mothei’s diossos, caiefully folded 
up and pie^eived His fastidiousness, boideiing upon 
effcmiiincy, is visible m his gait and mannei, — hia band- 
some featuies and sm ill well diossod peison, especially when 
he walks abioad and sinks the anthoi and haid student in 


^ A cl lira has hem put up foi the clmrchj ml of (fisuchostoi, aboit 
two iniUs fiom Cimbiid^'e, llio gieit bell of bt MiijS suiiug for the 
“cuitcv ” But .Stoke Po£is is inoiB likely to lime been tin. spot, if 
1111 iiMliMduil locality WLio imluattil The iioot often iisitcd the 
\illi?o, lus nmt Slid mothti icsidma tliLio, sud Ins sunt ww. niteiiecl 
in the chun-lij lul of the pi ice Gisj b ciutnpli on liis inotliei is 

ohai lotcu/cd, uotoidj b) the tendouiess with w liii li he olw sj s le&atded 
hoi metnoii, hut by Ins E.t}k sue! cast of thought It luus thus — 
‘'■Bes.ide h«i fnenclaml sislci lieie sleep the lemams of Doiothy Gxav, 
widow, the csiefUl tendei inotliei cl many childien, one of whom 
alone had the misfoituno to simnohci She died Blmtli 11, 1763, 
aged 72 ’* &ho hsd hied to lesd the JEleffif, which wss peihaps on 
ample reconipenae foi hei mstoinsl cues and uffaction Mia Gi'iy'e 
will cominencos in a siniiliu tonohmg stiniii — “ In the name of God, 
smell This is the list will siid desiieof Dorothy Giay to her son 
Thonna Qi sj ” They w ei e nil m all to esoh othei Tlio fathei’e ciualty 
and neglect, than stinteued ciieiunstanees, the snenfiees made by the 
mothoi to maintain hei son st the unx-voieity, liei piide in the tolonte 
md conduct of that son, and the Increasing gpititndo and odbetum of 
thalattei, luiiDed in Ins sclwlsatio and cloisteied eolitnde— these foim 
an afteoting but noble reooid in the histoi j of geaiiw 1 
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“ the geulleman who sometimes wiitob for his amusement ’ 
Ho wiitcs always with a ciow quill, speaks slowly and 
sententuiusly, and shuns the ciew of dibsoiiant college le- 
vclleis who call him “a png,” And seek to annoy him 
Loug moiiungs of study, and nights feveiisb f rom ill-hoalth,. 
aiQ spoilt in those chamljeis , he is often listless and in low 
spuits , yet his natuial tempei is not desponding, and ha 
dchghtb m emplojmcnt IIo has always bomethmg to Icain 
01 to communicate, some bally of humour or quiet btioke 
of satiic foi hib fiionds and roriespondents, some note on 
natuial lustoiy to cntei m his jomnal, some passage of 
Plato to unfold and illustiate, some golden thought of 
classic inspiiatiou to mlay on his page, some bold image 
to tone down, some veise to letoutli and haimouize Hia 
life IS on the whole innocent and happy, and a feeling of 
thankfulucis to the Gieat Givei is breathed ovei alL 

Vuiuus editions of the collected woiks of Giay h.iac been piib- 
hslicil The fust, luolULling memoiis of his lilc and lus ooiue 
spondciico, edited by Ins fiiend, the Hot "W Mason, appealed in 
1773 It hie been often lepimtcd, nna foims the gioimdwoik of 
the editiouB by Milliiiii. (1811) aud Mittoid (ISlb) Mr Mittoirl, 
in 18i3, piibhsLcd Guy’s coiiesxiondenca with the Kl\ Moiton. 
Nicholls, md 111 1851 his conesxioncUiioo with ^lasun, fiom which 
Mison had inado onb i paitiil selection in Ins niemoiis of Giay 
A socond edition of the con csiionclenoc with additional notes was 
XiahLshcd in 1865 (la OA ) 

GRAYLING {Thymallus) aie fishes belonging to the 
family of Sulaiomdce, which lesemble the vendacc and 
gwyniad {CoiegonuB) m having scales of cou&ideiable size, 
and a uoirow month with vciy small teeth They aie dib- 
tinguibhed by their laige, w mg-hke, dorsal fin Only a f ew 

species aie known, w’hich inhabit clear sti earns of the uoith 
of Euiope, A&ia, end Noitli Ameiioa Tho best known aie 
the “Poisson bleu” of the Canadian voyageuis, and the 
Euiopeau species, Thymallus vulgatis (the Asch oi Aescha 
of Goiinany, Oinb)e of Fiance, and 2'emola of Uppei Italy) 
This lattoi bpecies is esteemed on account of its agieenble 
colonia (especially of the doisal fiu), its wall-flavoiiied flesh, 
aud the &port it afioids to angleis It is veiy fastidious in 
the choice of tho iiveis it inhabits In England it ih 
found in tho Tost, the Avon, the Dove, the Lug, the Wye, 
the Iivon, tho Teme, the Clun, tlie Hodder, the Tisufc, tho 
Dee, the Wi&ko, tho Whaife, the Uio, the Ribble, and the 
Dei went, hnt it is not found eithei m Scotland oi in Ii eland 
It is more geneially distxibulod in Scandinavia and Russia, 
and the mountain btioams of eential Euiope southwaids to 
the Alpine watoifc of TJiipoi Italy Specimens attaining to 
a weight of fom pounds aie veiy scaice See IcHTHYOLuGrY 
GRAZALEMA (the Roman Zat,ulule} mmm), a town of 
Spam, m the piovmce of Cadiz, is situated on the gieat 
load fiom Cadiz to Rondo, 60 nnles E N E of Cadiz ft 
stands in a veiy stiong position on a locky hill, and to 
captuieit was lookoned one of tha chief feats of the esforsado 
Rodino Ponce de Leon It possesses thiee heimitages, a 
paiibh chuich, and a convent The manufactuies are chiefly 
woollen, linen, leathei, and soap, and theie is considciable 
tiade in sheep and swine fiom the neighbouiing sieiia of 
the some name [nscriptions and othei Roman antiquities 
bill] exist in the town The population is about GOOO 
GRAZZINI, ANiONiBANCEbCo (1603-1683), an Italian 
authoi, was bom at Floience, Maich 22, 1503, of good 
family both by his fathei’s and mothei ’s Bide Of his 
youth and education all reooid appeals to be lost, but 
he piobably began eaily to practise as an apothecary In 
1640 ha was one of the foundeis of the Academy of the 
Humid (dcgli TJmidi), and about foity-two years afteiwaids 
he tooka piominent pait in tha formal estabhbhment of the 
moxe famous Accadeuua della Crusca In both Bocieties he 

® A volume of the oiiginal autogioph letteis of Giay aclcliesecd to 
Dr TbomOiB Wliaitoii, fellow of Pembioke Hall, Coinbiidge, and 
litteily of London and Old Paik, near Doilington, was added in 1877 
to tlia 2^ ton libiaij of monnsciipts in the £itieh Mneemu 
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wa*) kiiowii as II Lcfna oi Leucuctit, and tins pietiilonym h 
bbillfioquently siiTjatitiitcd for Ins pioper name Ilia tomper 
was wliat tlio Pioncli happily call a difficult one, and Ins 
life wis consequently enlivened oi distuibed by various 
liteiaiy qumels Ilia Tliiinid bietliien vent so fai as to 
G\pol him foi a time funn the society, — the chief giound 
of oflonce beiny appaieutly las iiithless ciiticism of tlio 
“ Araraeans,” a paity of the academicians who maintnined 
that the Floientine oi Tuscan tongue was cleiived fiom the 
Hcbicw, the Cliildee, oi some othei bianch of the Semitic 
lie was loadmitted in 156G, when his fiiend Salviati vas 
“ consul ” of the academy Ilia death took place on 
Fcbiuaiy 18, 1683 U Lnsca lanks as one of the gieat 
masters of Tuscin piose His style 13 C 02 uoiis and flexible 
abundantly idiomatic, but without any affectation of being 
SO, it canios with it the foiec and f'oshness of populai 
speech, while it lacks not at the simc time a flavoui of 
acaJeimo cultuio His piinoipal noiks aie Ze Ceiie, a col- 
lection of stones m the manner of Boccicciu, and a number 
of piosQ comedies, Za Gdoiin, La, I l^meniadi, 

La Atenga, Ln Sihilla, La Pinzochc) a, L’Ai~iffot/6to Tlie 
stones, though of no special ineiit as fai as the plots are 
concBiiied, aie told with voivo and intciest A uumhei 
of miscellancouB poems, a few lotteis, and Fout Oiutiom 
to tJii, Cl OSS complete the list of Giazzini’s extant vioiks 
He also edited the voiks of Bonn, and collected TutU * Tnnn/i, 
Lam, Ifa3Lhi.i ato, c Oaiih CainasLUtlualn, anilattpt .1 Facn e dal 
tsiHjio d(,l inagmJieQ Zoten o do' Modat, Jluo all' anno 1160 in 
18t>8 Adamo Kossi iniblislicd in liib Jlieeiohe aei It, hibholcolie do 
Foiugia tliieo “ noiellc ' by Qi ijs/uii, fioin a SiS ot the loth cell 
tiuyintho “Ooiiiunile*’ of runqia, and in 1870 a small collec- 
tion of those ijoenis vhieh hii 0 bein loft unpublished by picMona 
editois appealed at Poggibonsi, Atomu, poeaie vncdite Seo I’letio 
Fonfmi’s " Yita del Lasca," piefivcd to lus edition of tlie Opeio dt 
A Gia^mm, Floicweo, 1367 

GHEAT BRCTAIN AND IRELAND, The United 
KiNGDOsr OP, has bean since Jauuiiy 1, 1801, the official 
title of the political unity composed of England, Scotland, 
and Ii eland Gieat Biitain was employed as a formal 
designation fiom the time of the union of the kingdoms of 
England and Scotland in 1707 Although the name 
(nhich appaiently liad ils oiigiii in Britannia kltgoi, the 
name given to the island to distinguish it fiom Biitamiia 
Minor or Brittany) had, in eailioi times, been often used 
both by English and by foieign wiiteis, especially for 
ihetorical and poot 1 c. 1 l puiposes, it waa not till after the 
accession of James I that it became a iccognived poit 
of the royal style Its adoption was due to the king him- 
self, who was dU’CLons to give oxpiession to the fact that 
lie was sovoieign of the undivided island, and not only 
of England 01 Scotland As eaily as 1559 the Scottish 
Congiogation had foimally pioposed thiongh Maitland tho 
union of tho two ciowns, and the adoption of the name of 
Gieat Britain foi the common conntiy {Teulet, 1 , “ M<5ra 
Gallic k JM de la Molhe," Dec 20) But in England the 
innovation nt iiist met with gieat oiiposition Vaiions 
objections, sentimental and ynactical, weie uiged against it 
in pailiament, and the judges, when appealed to by the 
king, declaied that tho adoption of the title would invali- 
date all legal pioeesses At length, on the 20th October 
160i, the king, weary of the discussion, cut the knot by 
assummg the title by loyal pioclamation, and in due 
course the msciiption “ J D G Mag Bril E et H Rex” 
appealed on. his corns Tho pioolamatioii declaied that 
Great Biitain was " the true and ancient name wbich God 
and time have imposed upon this He, extant and leceived 
in histones, in aU mappea and oaites wherem this tie iB 
described, and m ordinaiy letters to ourselfe from diveia 
foieign princes, warranted also by authentioal chaiteis, 
oxamphfications undei seals, and other recoida of great 
antiquitie ” In Novembei 1604 we find the king in- 
Btiuoting the Lords Oommissionera ofi the Gunpowdsi Plot 
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to tiy and diseovoi if the piisouer was the author of a most 
“ciuel pasquil” against him foi asannLiiig the name of 
Biitain Foi fuilhoi details sot Cnhndai 0 / Slalo I’ajtoo, 
DonitUu Incites, and Spcddiiig, LMeis and Lijo of Loid 
Baton, vol 111 

GREAYES, John (1G02-1G52), a inathcnmtician and 
antiqnaiy, was tlie eldest son of John Gicavcs, lectoi of 
ColemoiQ, neai Aliesford in Ilampshiio, and was Loin in 
1G02 He AS as educated at Balliol College, Oxfoid, and in 
1G30 was chosen ju ofessoi of geometiy in Giesham College, 
London Aftei tiasellnig m Euiope, he in 1637 \isitcd the 
East, wlipie ho collected a consideiahL numhei of Aiabic, 
Peisic, and Gieek mmiustiipts, and made a inoio accuiute 
suivey of the pyiamids of Egypt than any fciavelloi who had 
preceded him On his reluiu to Europe ho visited a second 
time screial paits of Italy, and dining lus stay at Home 
instituted inquuics into the aucieul weights aud mcnsuies 
Soon aftei his aiiival lu England, he was appointed to the 
Savihan piofessoiship of aslionomy at Oxfo'd, but he was 
depiived of Ins Gresham piofessoiship foi having neglected 
its duties In IGIS he lost both his fellowship aud his 
Savilian chau on account of his adheience to the loyalist 
party But his piivatc foiUino moie than sufficed for all 
ills wants till his death in 1652 

BpsuIcs lus pipu-j 111 Ibc Fhdoyoidixtitl S/aiiwolio/ia, Ibi’ pun 
cipii woiks of C'lewcs no Pyi innidutji apliin, ai a IJu 1 ixifion vj Oif 
jhpamuh in Ltjirpt, Iblb, A r>iv.Duii.i, on tho Jloinun Foot and 
Z>e taj Ilia, Ibiti , mil ZHomenia Li'vr/ita Pel situ, 1640 llib iiiib 
celKneotts woiks wtio imUisluil in 1787 by Di Bnch, with a 
biogi ipliipsl iiotica of the sutliui Sep also Binitb s Vila qum un 
damoiudit luoium, and Y'siils Gaesham Fio/ossoia 

GREBE (Flench Gichi), the geneially accepted name 
foi 'll! tho buds ot the Family Fodioxpedidcp} belonging to 
tho gioup PygoFodes of Illigei, membeis of which inhabit 
almost all paits of the woild Some systematic w iiteis have 
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distiibutod them into seveiol so-called geneia, but, with one 
exception, these seem to be insufficiently defined, and here 
it will bo enough to allow but two — Latham’s Podtaips and 
tho Genitqpelma of Messrs Sclater and Salvm Giebes aie 
at once distinguishable fiom all othei Watei-hirda by then 

1 Often, blit eiioneonslj, -mitten Fodminda The vroid Fodietqv 
being a oontracted form of Fodicipes (c/ Glogii, Joimialjttr Otnt 
Suilogie, 1864, p 480, note), a combinstiou oi podero, podieia, and 
]^ta, its fmtbar compounda must be in accoidanoe witlii-te dem ataon 
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^cly slioib body, and Iho poculiai slinctmo of then fed, 
\ibidi ire not only i)lacc.d fai behind, but have the tarn flat- 
tened and elongated toes fni uishcd with bio.id lobes of skin 
In Euiopo we have five w ell-niaikod species of Podu^pt, 
the coinnionost and smallest of w Inch is the vci y w ell-know ii 
Dabehiek of our ponds, P tlumaiu oi mino$, the Litllo 
Grebe of ornithologists, found thioiighout the Ihitish 
Islands, and with a wide nnge in the Old Woild Nevt 
in S170 are two spetie-, known as the Eaied and Homed 
Glebes, thefoimei of which, P niipuolln, isavisitoi finm 
the south, only occasionally show mg itself in Eiitain, while 
the httoi, P auittw, has a moie uoithein laiigc, biecdiug 
plentifully in Iceland, and is a not unconiuion wintci- 
visitant Then thoie is the Liigci lied nocked GieLe, P 
gy neyfp yia, also a noi thorn bird, and a native of the subaictic 
parts of both Europe and Aineiica, while lastly the Gieat 
Cieated Gicbe, P nistulii\ oi G Hint — known as the Loon 
on the meies and bioads of East Anglia, and some othei 
parts of England, is also widely spiond over both Woilds, 
and though appaioiitly not found within the tropics, is 
known in the oitiemo south ns a native of Anstialia and 
New Zealand Noith Amoiica is oieditod with eeven 
species of Globes, of which thi oe (P ct P rp tsur/emt, 

and P am liin) aro admitted to be speciheally insepaiablo 
from those alieady named, and two (P ocruUnlalis and P 
cah/orincui) appeal to be but local forms, the lemaining 
two (P ilomiiiiriti and P ludoviciayiu') may, howevei, he 
accounted good species, and the last diffeis so much fioni 
othei Giebos that many Bvstematisls make it the type ol a 
distinct genua, Podilymbiu South Ameiioa seems to 
possess four or five mote species, one of whidi, the P 
micyopterva of Mr Gould (Pyoi Zad Society, 1858, p 
220), has been rloseivcdly sepaiated from the gonus 
Porficeps by Messis Sclatei and Salvtn (Plot Oinithology, 
p 189, pi icv), owing to the foim of its hill, and the 
ahoited condition of its wings, which seem to lendei it 
absolutely flightless Lake Titicaca in Bolivia is, so fai as 
IS known at pioseut, its only habitat Qiebes m genoial, 
though averse fioni taking w mg, have much greater power 
of flight than would seem possible on examination of then 
alar organs, and me capable of prolonged aerial journeys 
Their plumage is slioit and close Above it is commonly 
of some shade of brown, but beneath it is invaiiably white, 
and so glossy as to be in much lequesb foi mu& and tlio 
tiimming of ladies’ di esses Some spocics are remaikable foi 
the crests oi tippets, geueially of a golden-chestnut coloui, 
they assume in the bioeding season P auiitus is paiticn 
larly lemarkable m this lespect, and when in its full nuptial 
attiie presents an extiaordmary aspect, the head (being 
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smioundcd, as itwoie, by a mmhus oi aiiieole, such as that 
with which paintois adoiu saintly chuactcis), leflecting the 
lays of light, glitteia with a gloiy that passci. desciiption 
All the species seem to have similai habits of nidification 
Watoi-wceda aie pulled from the bottom of the pool, and 
piled on a convenient foundation, often a seminatant gr ow ih 
of bog-hean (jlfeni/anthes), till they foim a laige mass, m 
the centre of which a shallow cup is formed, and the eggs, 
with a chalky white shell almost equally poiuted at each 
end, aro laid — the parent covcimg them, whenever she has 
time to do so, betoie leaving the nest Young Giebes aie 
beiutiful objects, clothed with black, white, and brown ban, 
disposed in stieaks, and then bill often biilliantly tiiiLed 
with oiangc oi yellow When taken fiom the nest and 
placed on diy giound, it is curious to observe the way in 
which they piogiess— using the wmgs almost as foie-feet, 
and suggesting the notion that they must be quadtupeds 
instead of buds In watei, however, they equal if not 
suipass Ihoir parents in the power of diving, wluch is a 
s^iecial accomplishment of all Qiebos 

GRECO, El Domenico Theotooopuli, commonly called 
El Oieeo, was a native of Greece, where he was born about 
the year 1545 He appeals to have studied art at Venice, 
where it is alleged that Titian was Ins master The 
dale of his lemoval to Spam is unknown, but in 1577 we 
find him at Toledo, engaged on one of his most admiied 
paintings, that on the paiting of the raiment of Jesus 
Until now he had been content to follow closely in the 
footsteps of the Venetian school, and he is geneially ad- 
mitted in hia eaiher woiks frequently to have oppioached 
the style of some of its heat representatives , but in 1679, 
liavmg been summoned, along with other aitists of repute, 
by Philip II to oontnbute to the decoration of the Esconal, 
he began to aim at gieater originality of stylo with veiy 
unfoitunate results Tho first woik in his new mannei, 
having foi its subject the niartyiclom of St Mauiioe, was 
executed in 1579 , in this, as in all Ins subsequent pioduc- 
tions, a doll ashen monotony of coloui combines with stiff 
and annatmal dinwing to produce an effect which is at no 
time veiy pleasant, and la sometimes absolutely repulsive 
El Greco, however, continued to be held in considerable 
repute m the peninsula , sonnets in his honour are to bo 
found m the writings both of Gongora and Pallavicmo, and 
he became the founder of a school m which many of the 
disciples excelled their mastei He piactisod sculpture and 
aichitectme as well as painting, and is said by Pacheco to 
have wiitten with great learning and ability upon ell these 
arts , none of his books, howevei, have come down to our 
time He died at Toledo in 1626 
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Rstea T ^ REECE is aEui opeau kingdom, occupying the southern 
•“d H vjr portion of the most easterly of the three penmsulos 
which Euiopc proj ects into the Mediterranean By its own 
inhabitants it is called Hellas, as it was also in antiquity, 
and the name Greece, by which in one form oi othei it is 
known in most European languages, was given to it by the 
Romans, and was not used by any Greek writer, so far as 
we know, before Aiistotle Why the Romans called it so 
IS an obscure point, but the most piobable and usually 
accepted explanation is that they gained their flist knowledge 
of the country fiom a tribe in the noith-west of Greece who 
were called Grmoi (Ppaixoi), and that they accordingly gave 
the name of that tribe to the whole country The name 
Gieooe or Hellas has been applied at different times to 
'■■erntory of widely differ ent extent At first Hellas denoted 


[ nothing but the spot in Thessaly wheie the tribe of Kxteutof 
Hellenes dwelt, and in later tunes, after Philip of Macedon meient 
obtained a seat at the Amphictyonic council, it meant the 
whole peninsula south of the Balkan mountains (Effimns) ^ 
including Macedonia and Thrace, but at the peiiod of its 
gieatest distinction it excluded those two regions, and was 
lestnoted to the part of the peninsula to the south of the 
Cambunian range iind the islands of the surrounding seas 
Its ancient limits, however, cannot be rigidly defined, for 
(1) its northern frontier seems never to have been piecisoly 
settled, some writers excluding Thessaly which was generally 
taken in, and others including part of Epirus which was 
generally left out , and (2) tho name Hellas expressed not 
so much a geogiaphical as an ethnological unity It was 
the countiy of the Hellenes Wheievei Greeks settled 
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tlieie was Hellas, and a Greek colony m Sicily or Africa fiomthe sea oi 10 fioin tbo kills Tkoiigli not muck moio 
wasthougktto paiticipate as essentially in all tkat con- tkan kalf tke size of Toitugal, it kas a coost-line gieatei 
stituted Hellas as citlicr Attica oi Lacedsemon Still tke Uian tkit of Spain and Poitugal togotker, and that coast- 
name was usually applied to the land wkiok formed tke kne is broken every wkore into all mannei of gulf s, and bays, 
geographical centre of the race, of which tke gieatest length and inlets, affording a iieh supply ot good natural harbours' 
was 250 miles and tke greatest breadth 180, and which Tke country is divided by its mountain chains into a num 
had an area, exclusive ot Epirus (4690 square miles) but her of independent parts, tke capture of one of which 
including Euboea (1410 square miles), of 21,121 squaia by on enemy is but a single step towards possession of 
miles This territory comprised (1) Hortkern Greece, all the whole The small basins of arable laud between these 
noith of tke Maliac (Zeitoum) and Ambiaoian (Arta) Gidfs , kills mamtained comparatively isolated populations, on ac- 
(2) Cential Gieoce, extending fiom these gnlfis to the count of tke difiSculty of inland intei communication, and 
isthmus of Corinth, (3) the peuinsula of the Peloponnesus naturally developed that mdividuahty of chaiacter, that local 
fhlorea) to the south of the isthmus , (4) the following patriotism, and that political independence, which maiked 
islands, — Euboea (Negropont) in the east, the Ionian Islands the ancient Greek communities And the great variety of 
in the Ionian Sea on the west, Crete and Cyprus in the pursuit, interest, and stimulus which the geogiaphicol fea- 
south, and the Cyclades and Sporades across the mouth tuies of the country cieatcd could not fail to conduce to the 
of the jEgean fiom the south east headlands of Attica and uncommon mental vigour, quickness, and versatility which 
Eubcea Continental Gieece — le, all the country now the people exhibited The Greeks therefore owed their great- 
specified, exclusive of the islands — consists of a senes of ness largely to the country it was their fortune to dwell in 
natuial cantons, hedged from one another and fiom the The ruling feature m the mountain system of ancient Moun- 
outer world by mountain langes from 5000 to 8000 feet Greece — and, to a certain extent, in modern Greece also — ^is tsuia 
high, and so was almost by a physical necessity occupied the gieat chain of Pmdus, which takes its use in the Balkans 
in the times of its ancient political independence by seven- (Haemus), and runs Hce a backbone through the entire 
teen separate states, none of which was laigei than an length ot the northern half of the peninsula, throwing out 
ordinary English county The whole eight states of the various branches to the east and the nest on its way At 
Peloponnesus covered less area than Yoik and Lancaster about 40* N lat the Cambunians leave it and go east, 
together, and Attica, the most celebrated state of antiquity, foinung the boundary between Macedonia (Roumeha) and 
was less than Cornwall These states, which aie noticed Thessaly, and as they approach the coast they turn m 
separately under the special headings, were — Thessaly in a southerly direction at the lofty and famous Mount 
Korth Greece, Acarnauia, iEtolia, Loens, Dons, Phoms, Olynupus, the highest mountain m ancient Gieece, and are 
Megans, Boeotia, and Attica in Central Gieece, and continued at intervals, on the other side of the vale of 
CorinthiO) Sicyoma, Aohaia, Elis, Messenia, Laconia, Tempe, by Ossa (Kissovo), Pehon (Zagora), and the bills of 
Argolis, and Aicadia in the Peloponnesus Euboea At 39° the Othrys chain (Helloro), whose chief 

Extent of Modern Gieece is of amallei extent, and its limits aie elevation is the conical Mount Yeluchi (Tymphrestus), is 
modoin atriotly determined by the arrangement between Great sent out also to the east, and forms the northern bulwaik 
Fhts II Prance, Russia, and Turkey, concluded at Oon- of the present kingdom. A little further south the OBta 

^ stantinople on tho 21st [9th] July 1832, which fmally range (Katavothre) goes in the some direction, and reaches 
settled the question of frontier between Greece and Tutkoy the Gulf of Zeitoum (Maliao Gulf) at the celehiated pass 
It left to Turkey the fertile Greek-speaking province of of Thermopylre The Combunian chain intersects Pmdus 
Thessaly and pait of Acornama, and fixed the northern at Mount Laemon (Zygo), and thence westward the chain 
boundary of Greece at a hue running from the Golf of Aita passes under the name of TeenaruB and the Cerauniau Hills 
(Sinus Ambracius) to the Gulf of Volo (S Pagassaus), keep- (Montes Aorooerannu) till it enters the sea at the Aero- 
ing along the crest of the Othiys mountain range The pass ceraunian promontory (Cape Lmguetta) Prom the pomt 
of Khlomo was to belong entirely to Greece, and the fort of junction with tho Othrys, the Pmdus chain is oon- 
of Fnnta (Actium) at the southern head of the Gulf of Arta turned southwards m a senes of separate peaks — ^Pamassus 
was to continue to belong to Turkey, though Greek vessels (Liaknra), Helicon, Cithseron, Parnes, and Hymettus, on 
were required to have free entry mto the gulf The to the promontory of Sunium (Cape Oolonna) in the south 
Ionian islands, consistmg of Corfu (Ooroyra), Paxo (Paxos), east of Attica Parnes divides Attica from Boeotia The 
Santa Maura (Leucas), Oephalonia, Thinke (Itha^), and mountams of the Moiea have no connexion with the 
Zante (Zacynthus) on the west coast of Greece, end mountam system of Northern Greece , they do not run in 
Congo (Cythera) on the south, which had remomed under chains, but lather cluster in knots The most important 
Biitish protectorate for 60 years, were voluntarily ceded of these are Zina (Cyllene), Khelmos, Olonos, and the 
by Biitain to Gieece in 1864, after the accession of Jang range of Pentedsktylon (Taygetus), which Btretdhes from. 
George Modern Greece is not more than two thirds the the centre of Arcadia Ibrough the length of Laconia to 
size of Scotland , it is 200 miles long from north to Cape Matapan (Teenarmn), and is tho most imposing of 
south, and 180 broad from east to west, and has an entire aR tbe mountains of Greece The hegemony of Sparta m 
area of 19,363 square miles, of which 8288 square miles the Pelupomiesus is attnbuted by some to its possessing 
are in the Morea, 7658 in the northern part of contmental both sides of this oham Its highest poinu is Mount 
Greece, 2600 in tho islands of the jEgean, and 1007 m St Elias, called, like several other Greek mountains, 
tho Ionian Islands after the prophet Ehjah None of the mountains of 

Genawl Its most obvious geographical peculiarity is its remark- Greece is within the line of perpetual snow, though the 
physKMU able nchnesa m mountains, beys, and islands, which give tops of several aio white for some months m the year 
lesturos unexampled natural defences, unusual maritime &cili- TVbat is peculiar to Greece is not the presence of any 
ties, and quite a peculiar variety of dimat^ vegetatiou, and one hill of pro emment height, but the great number it pos- 
sceuery In this respect it but gatheis into a smaller page sesses of considerable and nearly equal elevation Modem 
and expresses in distmoter type the struotural peculiarifcios Greece has no summit so high as Olympus (9764 feet), but 
of the continent to which it belongs In the complexity withm its narrow area it has twenty-six hills above 3000 
of its Tnq.lrn and the variety of its natural features Greece feet, of which eight are above 7000 feet, viz , Parnassus 
excels every country of Europe, as Europe excels every (8068), Taygetus (7904), TymphreBta8(76i0),CEtB(TO7l), 
continent of the world. No part of Greece is 40 miles the three smnmits of Oyllene m Aroadia^788), and Oorax 
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[l>nYSICAL I'LVTUUIS 


I’lmis 


Coast 


in Ktuliii Tlio noted Jill li id liilK of (djnece were 
Allot ouiitljus fuel) vliieli "luitl'i the isthmus, 

Itliomo (JOol tcet) at ifesbeiiu, Laiissa (900 feet) at 
Alt'll'^, and Uie Aeioiiolis (loO) at Atlieiw 

Qicoic has fci/ livers, and liic^c anali, lapid, mid, as a 
iuk>, tinliid, a-j they could not li Ip bomg in a eountiy 
whuic they iibc in liigli niimulani'i and huvr uu space tu 
glow in bafuiQ they leatli the ‘i i They aic oithei iieren 
uial iiveis or tuuents, tliu wlute beds ot the lattci being 
diy lu Buiumoi, ind oiilyhll^il nith natei aftu the antuniu 
laiiia The (.liief 111014 (nono of ii Inch iie navigable) aie 
the llellnli (iSpeiehiii") m Plithiotii, the Aspio Potnmo 
(Achelons) in ^Etuhn, and tho llunfis (Alpheus) and 
Vobiliko (Eiiiotab) in the AJoioa Of the famous iiveis 
of Athons, the one, tlio llissiis, is only a chain ot pools 
all siiiiiinei, and the othoi, tho Ceplusius, though uevor 
absolutely diy, docs not leach the sen, but is diavru ofl lu 
luinicioua aitiheial channels tu iiugite the ncighbouimg 
olivo giovus The ivatois ot both aic clcni and delicious to 
tho taste A tieiiucnt peculiai ity of the Greek nveio is their 
sudden disappeaiaiKD in siiLleii inenii chasms and leappeai 
ante uu tho suitace again, euch as gaie rise to the fabled 
couiso of the Alplieua unJt'i tho sea, and its emergence 
again lu the fuuiitaiu ot Aiotlmsa in Syiaonso Some of 
these chasms — “Kataiothiaa” — aia meialy sievas with 
heibago and giavel m tho bottom, bat others aie large 
cayetusthiongh which the oouioe of the nvei may be easily 
followod Eloods aio frequent, especially in autumn, and 
natuial fouutaius abound and gush out even from the tops 
of the lulls Agiuippo mce high up among t^e peaks of 
Helicon, and Fun one Hows from tho summit of Acio 
cQunthus It IS BUipnaing that theie are no wateifalls m 
Gioeoe, the only one woith moutioning being the famous 
Styx in Aioadia, which has a fill of 600 teet Duiiug 
pub of the yeai it is lost in the snow, and jt la at all 
times almost inaccessible Lakes aie iinmaious, but few 
mo of ony size, and many inoioly marshes in snmmoi 
Tho laigest aie 'fuolionis in Afltoha, Copms in Boeotia, and 
Stymphalus in Aicadta 

The valleys me geiiemlly nairow, and the plains small 
ta extent, deep ba&iiis walled in among the mils or more 
flee at the months of tlie iivois The piincipal plaine are 
those of Thessaly (which is not in modem Greece), 
Bieotn, Me&semn, Aigos, and Marathon The bottom oi 
those ]daius consists of au alluvial soil, the most leitile in 
Gieeoe In some of tho mountainous legions, especially 
in the Moiea, aie extensive table-lauds The plain of 
Mantinea is 3000 feet high, and the upland district of 
SeuitiB, between Sparta and Tegea, is in some parte 3000 
foet 

Stiabo said that the gnidmg thing m the geography of 
Gieeoe was the sea, which piesses m upon it at all parts 
null a thousand aims Eiom the Gult of Aita on the one 
Bide to the Gulf of Yolo on the othei the coast is indented 
with a succession of uatuial bays and gulfs The most 
impoitant are tho Gulfs of iBgina (Saionicns) and Lepanto 
(Ooimtbmcus), which come w between the Morea and the 
northpui numland of Gieeoe,— the dist fiom the ^Egean, 
the second fioiii the Ionian Sea, — and are only prevented 
fiom joining then wateis by the high land of the nanow 
isthmus of Connth (3] miles wide) The outei poilaon 
of the Gulf of Lepanto is called the Gulf of Patras, and 
the inner pait the Bay of Connth, and a nanow bay on the 
noith side of the same gulf, called the Bay of Selone, 
penetrates northwaids into Phoois so far that it W within 
24 geographical miles of the Gulf of J?;atowm on the noith- 
east coast of Greece The width of the entiauce to tho 
gulf 01 Lepanto 18 aubj*ect to singular changes, which are 
aaon,becl to the formation of aUnvisd deposits by oertain 
marine currents, and thew lemoval a gnm by others. At 


tho time of llio Folopomiosian war this channel was 1 200 
yaids broad , in the time of Stiabo it was only 860 , and 
111 oui own day it has again moioasod to 2200 On the 
coast of the Moiea theie aio savoial laigo gulls, that of 
Atcadia (Gyiiaussus) on the west, Kalnmatia (Messeniocus) 
and KoloJythia (Laconicus) on tlie south, and Naujdia 
(Atgoheus) on the east Then between Eiibaa and the 
ninmlond lie tho channel of Talauti (Euboicum More) and 
tho channel of Egiipo, which aie connected by the stiait 
of Egripo (Euripus) This strait, which is spanned by a 
budge, is 120 feet wide, and u lamaikablo tor the unev- 
jilained eecontiioity of its tide, which has puzrled ancients 
and modems alike The ourient luns at tho lato of 8 
mdes au hour, but continues only for a short time m ono 
direction, changing its course, it is said, ten or twelve 
timob 111 a day 

Theie aio no volcanoes on the mainland of Gieeoo, but YoIluho 
everywhere tiaces of volcanic action and frequently vi&ita actinn 
tions of eaithquakes, for it lies neai a centm of volcanic 
agency, the island of Santorin, which has been withiu 
lecent years m a state of eiuption Them is an extinct 
ciatet at Mount Laphystium in Bmotia Tho mountain of 
Methane, on the coast of Aigohs, was pioducod by a 
volcanic einjition in 282 nc An earthquake laid Thebes 
lu rams in 1863,anotLei destioyed every house in Connth 
m 1868, and a thud filled up the Oastalian spiing in 
1870 There are hot spiings at Theimopylso and othei 
places, which are used toi sanitary pmposes Vaiions 
parts of the coast exhibit indications of upheaval withm 
histoncftl times On the roast of Elis four locky inlets are 
now joined to the land, which were separate from it in tho 
days of ancient Greece. There are traces of oailior sea 
beaches at Connth, and on the coast of the Moiea, and at 
the mouth of the Hellada, The laud has gained so much 
that the pass ot Theimopylse, which was oxtiemely nanow 
m the time of Leonidas and his three hundred, is now wide 
enough for the motions of a whole anny 

The whole chain of the Findus and some of the moan Qtolngy 
tains of the Moiea are composed of Primitive looks, — 
granite, serpentine, porphyiy, mica, and other schists, — but 
greater pact of tho country consists of Secondary foima- 
tiona, especially of a compact grey limestone, which haidons 
often into the purest marble All Parnassus and Helicon 
consist of this lock In the vicinity of Athens the lime- 
stone rests on mica schist, which prevails also in other 
parts of Attica, and in Euboea, Lacoiiie, and the Cyclades 
Olay slate is found in some distriots, and coal, equal to 
two-thirds of an equal weight of Newcastle coal, is found 
at Kumi in Euboea, and of an inferior quality at Marco 
poneo m Boeotia Greece is not rich in miner cds Gold 
exiatB, but not m sufficient quantity to cover the expense 
of working Copper is abundant, and mlver, lead, iron, 
emery, antimony, cobalt, manganese, sulplinr, and salt 
aie found. Gypsum and porphyry are quanted Maiblo 
IB abundant, the chief kinds being the white marble of 
Pentdicus, of which the Parthenon was made, the blue 
marble of Hymettua, the gieen and led maible of tho 
Morea, and the gieen and white of Oaryste In Mount 
Teygetus aie beds of verd antique jasper 

The scenery of Greece excites the warmest admiration eoencry 
of all tiavellere, mainly from three causes —(1) its un- 
usually noh variety, (2) its exquisite sensibility to every 
modxfloataon of the light of the sky, and (3) the graceful 
and ahnost severely classical outline of its bill s 


The v^tation of Giorco may bo desnibed as bdonguig to Veeek 
fo ur dt sfanot axaos, (l) Up to 600 feet above tho sea is a legion tion. 
giowmg ooin, vmes, dives, oranges, melons, poruemnates, and 
other finite , (2) fiom 1600 feet to 8600 feet is the legion of 
the oak , (S) fiom 8600 feet to 6000 feet is the rodon of thi beech 
and pme, mteispeised still with a few com Mds , (4) abovc 
CQOO test m a sub aapine region yielding onty a few wild plants 
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ivrost. ii(> stiLiLk ii’ith tho coni|)aiati\osctiLity of ivooilm 

Gioccc Bui, though, most of tho inciLiit foiosts hi^c ilisip}Kiiijl, 
moiu oftltr siuiicc still nniiius nuo<llui<l thou lrK(,lloi4 icili/o 
Uloso on 15 pci (flit o£ it m is undci torcst lu ISbO, -ninth is only 
1 pirccut liss thill m Spun, lutl is 12 "Bt >Bon tliui m 
Biitiin The most cuin-mou tiLc IS the puic, hut the oik, pi me, 
wiliuit, ehostnut, iiul olive <iic "ilso abiuulmt The beeeh is suil 
to bt* a inoilciii invailei fiuiii tlic uoith, vvlieie it eoveis the whole 
of tiio Pindus ringc, iiid in some jilices, ns on ktonnt Pehou, which 
weie eoveied with othoi kinds ot tree's in histuiieil times, theheeeh 
Btoioft now to h iv'e duvesn them entiiely out Tho p dm Ihiives Hi 
Messonn,, ind faiielo n home even in Attien Myitles flourish in tho 
WPst, ind olemdeis hnghten the iivu bods 

Animal The wild nniiiiala still to he fonnil oec-isumally in Giecei me the 
boil, wolf, bciu, lynx, wild cit, jvckil, and lov The wild gnat, 
whieh li is disippcaiLil fioni the lest of huioiie, imils a last nsyliim 
in some of the isliuels of the Oieek aielupelago Game is abund 
ant, — ^led deei, fillow deoi, loo, haies, lahhils It is sud that 
hues and lahhits never oeoupy the same island, except in the eise 
ot Andios, whore the h lies aie found m tho noith and the labbits 
in the south The buds nia tho eigle, vultuio, hawk, owl, hoopoe, 
cgiet, pohcaii, phevsant, bustird, piitridge, woodcock, mghtingde. 
See Quads eoine in Apiil The domestic snimids aie the hoi se, 
ox, ass, mule, sheep, goat, pig, dog, andpoultiy Poisonous srnkea 
am only found lu somo few places, nut mosquitos and guats are 
Lverywlioio souieea of annoyaneo 

Climate The ehmvto oi Q-ieeoe, which ancient wiiters pioised foi ita 
equableness, piesonta to modi m ohservais two peeuiiaiities which 
do not possess that oharaotei One is i gre itci intensity of heat 
m siimmei and of cold in wintoi than obtains in Spam, ltdv, and 
othoi countiies which he witliin tho same latitudes, and are even 
less opon to tho tempeiing uifluonces ot the sea This pecuhviity 
IS duo totho o\|>osuia of tiie couutiyto tho cold muds fiomthc 
snow hills m close pioximily to it on tho noith, and to tho c\h inst 
mg siiooflo flora tho santls of Afiica on the south The other 
peiuhuity is the leinarkahle local eontiasts and rapid tiansitiona 
wluek the chill ilo maiiiiests, and wlueh oie a iiitui il (fleet of the 
dmisity ot the googi iphieal louflgui ition Tho loinaik of Oell is 
often quote d , that m ti av elling tlu ough the Moi e i in Much he found 
summei in hlessoma, spiina lu Lioonn, ind winter in Aieadia, 
without movinj? bi youd a r idius of GO miles Theit- is gieat diver- 
sity in the laiuf ill in difleieiit paita of Gieeoe As a inle, rain is 
moip prev dent m tho west than ui the oast, which accounts for the 
feitile look ot tho hills of Elis and the bairen aspect of those ot 
Aigohs Attioa is tho diiost pait of Gioooe, and Boootia has otiU 
tho same heavy moist atmosphere it hod of old, and, whit is le- 
maikablo, the old contrast between the people of those two 
piovinccs, which waspioveibid when both weie Greek by Wood, 
still holds good when they aie both ceitamly Albanian, tho 
Attieans of me inesent day being still quick and lively, and the 
Boaotians dull and phlegmatic Aceoiding to statistics kept by 
Juhus Schmidt, diieotoi of the observatoiy of Athens, and pub- 
lished in Ills dye »«/ iiAysiialisc/wa GfmgrapJue vm Qrtedtetk 
land fl864-70), tlieic weie in 1859 only twenty five days on which 
enough lain fell at Athens to be measured by the ram gauge 
The mean aniiu.il femparatiiie of Giceoo is 64° Pahi Tho coldest 
months of the yeai aie Januaiy and Pebruaiy Snow seldom 
falls in Athens Tho ooin is a considerable- height m Maich, and 
w out in May Vines and ohvos bud in Moieh, and almonds 
are then m blossom ‘Winters are, however, severe on the tabla- I 
lauds, md in some of the plains of tho luteaioi which aie shaded 
flora sun and sea by high hiUs Di Olaike was infoimed that the 
peasants at the foot of Uitha?ion, in Bmotia, were canfi.ncd to thnr 
houses sometimes foi seveial weeks by snow Kiiist says the noith 
Wind blows ten months of the yeiu, but Schmidt's statiBbcs show 
this to be au eiioi , thoio are is illy both northeily and southeily 
ivmds eveiy month, though now the one is mors pevaicnt and now 
idle othei The bud winds (so called hoeaiiae they himg tho buds 
of passage) are a peiiodicol variety of the south-'nesi, and blow 
thiity dvye horn the end of April The Etesian wunds m penodi 
col -winds Aom ths noilh-eost, whioli blow regulaily about me time 
of the dog days, and tempu tho heat of that season in the whole 
region of the Aiehipalago Oolnmella says they begin on -the 1st 
August and continue till the 80th , and Anise, on the other hand. 
Bays they begin m July and blow for fifty five days (Sdlat, i 266) , 
but neither of these statements is home out by Schmidt’s figmes 
In 1882 the only winds which blew at Athens durmg July and 
August wore noith effit and south west, and out of the sixty two 
days the iioith-east blew foi thiity fom, and the south west foi 
twenty eight, — the nortti east blo-wing twenty-tWo days m July 
and twelve in August, and the sontli-west uma in July and mne 
teen m Aiwst Mnlana prevails largely fiom the n^leot of 
drainaae and the consequent creation of maiShos m many parts, 
and the malana eausos favoi, which is very Altai among dul 
dian, and leaves debihtatma effects m ths adulfa, and altogethei 
imposes a -vary serious eheofc on the growth of the population at 
the country 


The modem Otcckc aio of voiy composite oiigin, yet are luhahi- 
an exticmoly conip,ict and hoino"encouo people Out 
the million and a half winch cuiiAitutB the picsent popula- 
tion of tho couutiy, only 67,911 spc.ik any othei knyuago 
than Qiceh, and only 16,08 ipiofeee any othoi religion than 
the Oithodox. , and all draw well togothei, gloiying with one 
anuthci in the same nieiuoiics of a eoniiiiun deliverance, 
and fahaiingm tho same ambition of a gioat futuio Theie 
Aie in the uaitow bounds of Qieece three di&tinct races, 
speaking ditteicnt lAngu.’ges, woaung difioreut costumes, 
obseiving dififeiont ciisLomt., and holding little soeul intei 
com so -with one anothei These lace's are the Orcek^ the 
Albanian, and the Wallachian All three are probably 
mneh mixed m blood, and, in fact, the descent of each of 
them has been a veiy vexed pioblam in ethnology But, 
on the wholes, the suggestion of Fieoman seems tho most 
likely account of tho matter, — that, taking them all in all, 
these thiee laces are the direct leprcsentatives of tho three 
laces whiidi occupied Greek terntoiy at the time of its 
conquest by the Bomans Since that time their blood has 
certainly been mingled with othei elements, but still sub 
stantially the base of the modem Greek is the ancient 
Greek, the base of the modern Albanian is tho ancient 
Illyiian, and the base of the modem Wallachian is the 
ancient Thracian 

Of these races the least numerous in Greece is the 'Wal- 
lachian or Eoumaniau They are found chiefly in the 
monntaiEouB legions in the northern parts of Qieece, on 
the sdopes. ot Olhryb, m the ueighbouihood of Zeitoum, on 
the hille of Acarnania and iEtoha, and even so far eonth 
as the banks of the Boeotian Cephissus They pursue a 
nomadic shepherd life, wcai black shaggy capotes made to 
imitate sheep skin, and speak Eonmanmn, — aniodifledLatm, 

— the language of their race, and also Greek, tho language 
of the countiy They belong to the Greek Church, and 
somotimes mairy Greek girls, but almost nevei give their 
own daughters in mamage to Greeks In 1861 Finlay 
says theie were 60,000 Wallachians in the modem kingdom 
of Gxeece, but they are rapidly becoming completely Hel- 
lenized, and in 1870 there weic only 1217 Wallachians m 
Greece who did not speak Greek Most of the brigands 
that used to infest Greece were Wallachians 

The Albanians, Skipetais (* p, H ighlanders), or Arnaonts, 
occupy ot piesent moie than a fouith of modem Greece, — 
all Attica and Megans (except the capitals), most part of 
Bceotia and part of Locus, the southern half of Enbcna, pari 
of MgttxB, and Andros, the whole of the islands of Salamis, 

Poios, Hydra, and Spezzia, and considerable diblnots in 
Aigohs, Sicyonia, Aicadia, Laconia, Messenia, and Elis 
They speak a language of their own, which certainly 
belongs to tbe Aryan family, but philologists are at a loss 
whether to count it an independent member of the family, 
or merely a coirnption of one of the better known blanches 
In distiicts vthere they exist m small bodies they are losing 
Iheir own tongue and adopting Gieek , but in places like 
Attica and Hydra, where they exist m larger numbers, 
they still keep it up, and if the men understand Greek the 
women do not In 1851 Finlay states there were 200,000 
Albanians in Greece, and in 1870 there were only 37,598 
left who did not speak Greek The Albanians who dwell 
m Gieece all belong to the Greek Churoh They aie 
mostly agricultnnsts, and seem to care little for political or 
piofeasional lite They wear a peouliai dress, which was 
adtqited by them mostly fiom. the Slavs, and was regarded 
89 the national ooatumo of Greece after the Eevolufcion, — 
a red fez, a silk jacket embroidered with gold, a white 
fnatanella or petticoat, and gaiteis 

The rest of the population, comprising the great bulk 
of are Greeks, — a people speaking the Greek language, 
practismg the Qieek iito, and claaning descent from the 
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anoiont Gioek race This ckiui, which seems to lost 
iiatiually ou the obvious evidence of lanyiisgc luil featuie, 
was aimly contested on hisloucal giouuJs by Fallmoiayei, 
who held that duung the tSlavoiiie c>ccui><ili<in of the 
countiy the ancient Gieoka wcic connilctcly cxtinuted, 
and that the inosont inhabitants aio iinicly Bhvouiaus 
By/antuiized But his arguments have been concln''ively 
confuted by Hopf, Finlay, and othcis, and it may bo said 
to bo now universally admitted that, while the blood of 
the iiopnlation contains a considerable Slav aduiixtnie, its 
base IS still that of the ancient race of llelhs 

It IS cuiious that the two sections of the population of 
Oioece whom Fallmoiajci ci edited uith the puicst Greek 
descent — the Mainotcs and the Tshakonos, who inhabit the 
two mountain laugea of Laconia — aio thought by nopf to be 
the only two icmnants of the Slavs that still exist The 
Tshakonea, whose name is commonly supposed, contiaiy 
to all etymological analogy, to be a coiinption of Laconcs, 
speak a peculiar dialect ot Greek, and still hvo vciy much 
by themaelvcs They now occupy only seven villages, and 
number ISOOfamilies, The Maiuotes, celebrated by Byi on, 
livo m Maina, on the western monntam chain of Laconia 
They also speak a paiticnUr diilect, and ate icmarkable 
foi then peiaonal beauty and independent spiiit Then 
houses aio foitified keeps, and they weio never subdued 
by the Turks They piactise the vendetta, but are sim|ile 
and tiathful above then ueighbouis 

Other nationalities aie lepieaeuted in Greece, but so 
slightly as haidly to be worth mentioning They nam 
boied only 29,126 m all m 18 TO The Jews, who were 
never favoured by the Gieeks, aie found only in the Ionian 
Islands, where they obtained a footing eluting the British 
protectoiate, and numbered, in 1870, 21>28 Important 
remains of the old Venetun colonists still exist lu the 
Ionian and some of the othoi islands 
In physiq,U0, the Qieeks are geneially tall and well made, 
if peihaps lathoi meagre, with oval face, long and ardied 
HUSO, £ne teeth, and eyes full of animation Obesity is 
nnknown, and thou foim is supple, gtaceful in its move 
ments, and lemams elect and elastic till post the age of 
70 The best physical types aie to he found in the islands 
and in some parts of the Morea, and there, many travellers 
iemaik,you may meet eveiydaym tlia stieeta oi highways 
women and boys who might have formed tho models of 
Phidias 

National 2^hs national charactei of the Greeks is a mattci upon 

character which authorities taka veiy contraiy views, some ideahaing 
them foolishly, and others depreciating them moat uiyustly 
Thoy seem to have the faults and the excellenoes of their 
famous ancestors They have their quickness of parts and 
then moderation of character They aie inquisitive, full 
of mental activity, fond of excitement, as keen for dmeus- 
sion as m the days of Plato, and as eager after novelty os 
in those of Paul Their tliiist for knowledge is indeed 
quite lemarkdble, as well as their aptness to learn Boys 
will put themselves to any discomfort in ordei to gel to 
school , students at the nniveisity never missed a day 
from their classes duimg the Eevolution of 1863, but 
regularly attended the leoturea with tho aims of tho 
national guard in their hands , and domestic eervanta are 
often found m spare honis leainmg thar letters or doing 
their sums They excel in tact, in astuteness, m — ^what 
Tuckerman calls the most distinctive thing about them 
— ^hnesse, which degeneiates often into ennmog, that 
weapon of tho weak which could not fail to be forged 
undei their long Turkish oppression They are com- 
teons and very sonny in disposition, and entiiely stiangaie 
to melancholy, so that both suicide and insanily are 
unknown among them. They aie tho most temperate of 
Ohtistian nations, and the ebaatest Though they mitira 
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a good deal of strong wine, they dunk little, and they eat 
as spaungly as they dunk The common people live on 
one meal a day, and the iichoi on two, and an Fuglish 
laboutei will consume at one moal what would ■^erve a 
Gieek family ot six foi the day A little mai/e and 
vegetables steeped in oil make the stiple faie Then rate 
of illegitimacy is lowei than that of ati> other Euiopean 
conntiy, which may peihaps he asciibed to the fact that 
Giecce IS the only country in Europe where the males 
outnumber the females, and that this circumstance com- 
bines with the fiugal habits of livmg of the people to en- 
couiage early mainages In other couutiies from 3 to 22 
per cent of the biiths aie illegitimate, in Greece only 1 40 
per cent aia so Two stiiking ohaiactenstics of the Greeks 
ate then patuotism, — thair local attachment to their 
countiy, which stands out in the stronger lelief because it 
IS a quahty in which theu neighbours the Talks are 
entiiely wanting, — and their love not only of liberty but 
specially of equality They aie m spirit the most demo- 
cratic European nation They have no nobility — as of old, 
ti> be a Oiook is itself to bo noble , and Mah^y says that 
“ evoiy common mule-boy is a gentleman (Kuptos) and fully 
youi equal, sitting m the room at meals, and loining m 
thp cunvcisation at dinner , ” and such is their jealousy 
of social aupenoiities that ho was often told by Greeks 
that the only reason why they tolerated a foreign king 
was that they could not endure to be undei one of them- 
selves It 18 the same temper as ostiacized Aristides, and 
doubtless it springs largely fiom tbeir vanity and egotism, 
which even the most favouiable witnesses own to be among 
their piominent faults They have a deep belief, which they 
take no pains no conceal, m their own superiority ovei 
othei nations , and the point in which they conceive then 
supenouty moie especially to dwell is m their intellectual 
gifts There aie two othei qualities m which the Greeks 
aie stiong, and which, though they are often abased, are 
yet main agents in human advancement, — ambition and 
the love of money These have given a stunulus to their 
commerce, and made them thnfty and saving The faults 
of which tho Greeks are ofteneet accused are cowardice and 
dishonesty, and both charges are equally unwairanted 
Theu biavery was pioved on many a field during the War 
ol Independence I) ishonos ty is not a national vice, though 
it seems certainly to be cliaractoristic of the classes of Greeks 
who more than the rest aie thrown under the observation 
of foreigners particularly the low mongrel Gieeks of tho 
Levant ports and the venal pubhc officials of Greece, who 
have consequently helped to blacken the reputation of their 
countrymen in gouernl 

Tho Greeks have few peouhai customs worth noting Customs 
Their national costume is now giving place almost univer- 
sally to the less picturesque dress of the Franks They 
still adhere to the unreformed calendar, and thoir dates 
are accoidmgly calculated according to old style They 
many eaily , — yomg women from thirteen years of age to 
fifteen, and young men fiom sixteen to twenty The 
marriage is arranged by the parents of the parties, is in 
all cases a religious ceremony, and may be seveied by 
legal divorce One is allowed to marry three times, but 
a fourth mairiage is forbidden The bride brings a dowiy 
— houses, furniture, oi money — and many unmarried girls 
wear theu whole dowiy in pieces of money as a head- 
diess The prohibited degrees aie those of canon law 

The population of Qieeoe in 1879, when the lost census popuia. 
Was taken, was 1,879,776, or an aveiage of 84 poisons totion 
thesquaie mile The islands aie tho most densely peopled 
portions of the kingdom, especially tho Ionian Islands, 
which have a population of 231,174, or 229 to the squaie 
mile In continental Greece the rate is only 69 per squoio 
mile, and in the Morea 89 Greece is more thinly peopled 
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than any counfciv of Euiope, 0 i.ooyfc Russia and Sweden 
Tlie population has doubled smoo 1832 It was then 
(exclusive of the Ionian Islands) only 612,608 and it 
19 11 iw {also cs.oludmg tho louim Islands) 1,41:8,601 
The miles outnumber the females in Gieoco by 83,385 
Tho only loaaon we have seen assigned toi this is that 
large numbeia of the women go out of the counby os 
domestic servants, and aie not counted in the census, 
while sailors, who aie also at work out of tho couutiy, aie 
counted But this seems an inadequate esplanation, fot 
lu 1370 the numbei of sailois not piesent m tho country 
was only 6180 The dispioportion between men and 
women appeals, too, to be increasing, for theio weie 
50,468 more meu than women in Greece in 1870, when 
the whole population was 220,000 less than it was in 1879 
The aveiago birth-rate foi the four jears 1870-73 was 1 
in 34 , the average death-rate tor the same petiod was 1 
in 46 The laigeat towns in Greece are — ^Athena, with a 
population in 1870 of 50,000, Patras, with 26,000, Coifn, 
with 24,000, Heimopolis or Syra, 21,000, Zante, with 
20,500, Chalcis, 11,000, Sparta, with 10,700, and Argos, 
with 10,600 

Aiimmu Tho kingdom of Greece is an hereditary constitutional 

tiation monarchy, descending hy primogeniture from male to male, 
female succession being only allowed in the event of tho 
absolute failure of legitimate hoirs male Tho title of the 
sovereign at first (accoidiug to the convention of London, 
May 1832) was king of Greece, but it was altered by the 
oonfeience of London, August 1863, to king of the 
Hellenes The king attains his majouty at eighteen years 
of age Both he and the hen-apparent aie lequued to 
belong to the Gieak oithodoic oliuich, but a special eicep- 
tion IS made for the piesent king, who is a Lutheran The 
king looeives an annuel income of J52,179, of which 
£40,179 comes from the civil list, and £12,000 fiom 
personal donations of £4,000 from each of tho three pio- 
tootmg powers Ha has a palace in Athens— built by 
Otho at a cost of £600,000 — and a summer residence 
at Corfu The legislative powei is ahaied by the king 
with a single chamber called the boulo,— a house of lepie- 
sentatives which is elected for four years by tho people , 
its numbers cannot fall below 150, and amounted in 
1872 to 188 Tho election is by universal (manhood) 
suffrage, protected by the ballot The boule elects its own 
president, and its members are paid £9 a month duiuig 
the session The e'^eeutive is vested m tho king, who, 
however, is personally irresponsible, and rules by ministers 
chosen by himself and responsiblo to the legislature, in 
whose deliberations they also take part They are seven 
m numbei, and then several depaitments of admimstation 
are — foreign affairs, homo aftoirs, justice, finance, education 
and worship, army, and navy A minister’s salary is 
£428 a year The king appoints all public officials, — 
civil, naval, and military, — sanctions and proolaimB laws, 
calls and prorogues parliament, grants paidon or amnesty, 
corns money, and confers decorations There are 18,860 
public offices in the patronage of the ministry, and, as m 
America, a large nomber of them change hands with eveiy 
change of administration The effect of this in a country 
where politics is an open profession, and whore there la a 
plethora of well educated men who can find nothing to 
do, has been to poison political life to an unusual degree 
with tho vice of place-hunting, — ^to create several active 
political parties in the state, which, instead of being tho 
lepresentatives of any policy or cause, tend too much to 
degenerate into mere rings of post-mongers, and conduce, 
by their constant stnf e, to an excessive frequency of mims- 
tonal crises which greatly checks the national progress of 
the country 

Eor purposes of local government Greece is divided into 
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13 nomaichies, undoi ofliceis called nomdichs whose 
duties coiiespond with those of the Fiench pictects, the 
nomaichies ucaubdividod into 59 eparchies imdci eparehs, 
ooiic^ponJing to Bionih sub picfocts , and the eparchies 
aie fnithei subdivided into 301 demareliies, undei demaichs 
or mayois The following is a list of the nomarehies, with 
then aieas, populations, and capitals — 

Sq Uil < Pop III IB'O CapitilU 

A In Hoithein Gicecc — 

1 Atticimd Bojotis 2181 185,364 Athens 

2 hnbaa 1174 96,13b Cliihis 

3 Phthiotw md Phous 205S 128,440 Limn 

4 AcTiuamiandiEtoln SOZS 138,444 Mcsolonglu 

B In Moica — 

6 Acliaia and Eha 190S 181,632 Patras 

6 Aicadii 2028 148,00') Tiipolitza 

7 Laconia 1678 121,116 Sputa 

8 Messemi 122b 155,760 Itolamata 

9 Aigolis and Counthia 1448 136,081 Nnupha 

0 In the Iblnndh — 

10 Cyclades 926 132,020 §yin 

11 Coifa 427 106,109 Coifu 

12 Ce^ihnloma 402 80,613 Aigoatoli 

18 Zanto 277 44,623 Za.nte 

The demarchs aio elected by the people for font yeais , tho 
nomarchs and opaichs are elected by the Government 
without fived leiine Tho nomxrclu ate assisted in tho 
admmistiation of the piovmoo by a council elected by 
univeisal seoiet suffrage for four years, which manages tho 
police, loads, and other local business, and imposes the 
assessments The local accounts must be sent once a year 
to Athens to bo audited by a court of Qoveinment officials 
The demaichies vary in size, but, in 1861, out of 280 that 
then existed, only 67 were imdei 2000 m population, and 
only 7 above 10,000 

Giceoe has an admirable legal system, which is the one Jndieial 
good thing It has got from the Bavanans It is based on 
the old Roman law, with modifications drawn from the 
Bavarian and Fiench Libeity of peison and domicile is 
inviolate , no one can be appiehended, no house cau be 
entered, and no letter con be opened without a judicial 
wariant Cnmineland political offences and delinquencies 
of the piess are tried by jury The commeicial code is 
identical with that of France The civil law is administered 
by a supreme court of cassation (the Areopagus) , 4 courts 
of appeal, 17 courts of fiist instance, with juiisdiction up 
to 600 drachmas, 191 judges of the peace, with juiisdic- 
tion up to so drachmas, or, with an appeal, to 300 diach- 
mas , and 4 commercial oouits (at Syra, Nauplia, Patras, 
and Corfu), with jurisdiction up to 800 diachmas To be 
a judge, it is necessary to have graduated as doctor of laws 
at Athens oi some other European nmversity, a judge 
cannot hold any other salaried appointment at the some 
tune except that of professoi in the umveisity Judges 
are appointed by the crown, and aie as yet removable 
Criminal courts are held in cormexion with those of the 
peace, of first instance, and of appeal , in the last the 
judicial authority is vested in a jury of twelve, with three 
accessory judges selected fiom those of the inferior courts, 
who apply the law in accordance with the jury’s verdict 
The crown is piosecutor m all crimmal oases, and pumsh- 
ments aie by fines, impiisonment, and, m the case of 
<»pital offences, death by guillotine The prisons are 
extremely defective in construction and administration, 
except that of Corfu, impiovements are often projected 
but constantly put off from want of funds to carry them 
out There is no Habeas Corpus Act, and an accused 
I person may be detained indefinitely before being brought 
to trial Judicial oommis>Bions and extraordinary courts 
1 of judicature cannot be established under any pretext 
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TliQ (onit>. of law ara oi>oa to tlie puUio, cvcppt when 
tliQ intciciti n£ good iiioials oi public older donnnd Ibo 
cciutiaiy Naval and imliluj oilcuoea aio tiiud by luval 
and imlitLiyuouili, iiid udLiii.t.'] ot nuiustii^ ol the ciuun 
by spend tuiut,, iii fttroioaiiLe with the constitution of 
IftGl 

Ciimo 13 piopoitionatdy le’-a comiium in Oicllb than 
clsowhiic, tui tlio X'aopla aia mmo tcmpei ita, and, on the 
whole, mine coiitonteJ The pec uh<u (lieek ciime is — oi, 
ns we may happily now say, was — brigandage, tbo form 
of lobbeiy winch is natuial to a numntainoub 'and thuily 
peopled ennntiy without load', Atuoidingto the latest 
consular lepoits, the eountty is at iiresont completely fiee 
from biigaiuK but it will navei he socute against then 
leappeaiaiice until it oh tni ns good loids, whiili will oiiei ate 
against the bugatids both by tending to incicose the tiual 
population and hy airuidiiig bettci tauihties foi the ciptuie 
ot ciimiiials 

Armj The (itiQiigth of the Oieek aimy on a peaco footing 
wis, ut the census in 1870, 12,400, mcluding upw'aida of 
2000 goiuUuiieSj but sinco the Seiviun wai with the 
Turks in 187o the Govoininoiit has it-.olved to lai-e it to 
24,170, e\clusivo of 2308 mounted geudatmes This, with 
the iioti(>nal guaid and the icseivea and voliinteors, would 
make thou total stiongth on a war footing ovoi 150,000 
The uatioual guaid is composed ot all citizens capable 
of serving ond undei the age ot 50, it is designed foi 
purposes of defanoe only The leseivcs consist of those 
who Imre soryed out lliair time in the legular aimy The 
army is loeiuitad by lot fiom all capable of sciving, with 
the altainatuo, wlucb is laigoly used, of providing a sub- 
BtibutSj and the peuod of sei vice u three yeais in the line, 
thiee yens in the flmt leaeive, and biv in the second 

Nivj Tho nayy consists ot two small iwiu lads and a few woodon 
gunboats and \ osaols for coast guaid pui^iosoa, whioh aiu 
manned by 2500 men, laised, as a aula, hy conscuption 
from tho inhabitants of the coast, though volunteoiing is 
oneouiaged Tlio Qiecic flag is a white cioia on blue 
ground — the atvamai colouis and the Qroek cioss 

Religion Tho leligion of the people and of the state is that of the 
Orthodox Gieolc Ohuich In fact, the Gieek iito os not 
only the national leligioii, but peihapa the deepest and 
most cioative fictoi m the nationality of Greece it&elf 
Men of Giotk blood who do not belong to the Oioek Ohuich 
do not identity theinsulvLa ivith the Greek people The 
Moslems of Crete weie the btoinest oppiessura the Qieete 
knew, and the Latins of Syios sided at tho royoliition I 
with the Tiuks, yet both weie of the puiost Greek descent 
And what makes the Greek and Skipetai and Wallaoh of 
the modem kingdom all equally Qroek in their sympathies 
to-day is their common piofes&ion of the Qiaek iite But 
all other leligions aie toleiatcd in Greece Thoie is a 
Moslem mosetue at Chalois , there is a Jewish synagogue 
at Corfu , and, whatevei a man’s religion may bo, it outails 
on ham in Gieoco no civil disabdities of any kind A 
Cathohe 01 a Mahometan may use to the highest offices 
of state, both Tuiks and Jews are at picsent members of 
municipal councils , and Jews and Catholics are buiied in 
the same cemetery with the Orthodoy at Athens He 
Ohiirch of Gieeoe, which became virtually indopcndont at 
the tiiuo of the revolution, was organized upon tho model 
of tho Bussian Church Its supiems power is vestod 
in a synod consisting of five membeis, who aie appointed 
minually by the king, and tho majoiity of whom must 
be piolntss The metiopolitnn (aiclihishop of Athens) is 
eu ojhcio piosident , two royal commis'iioueiB attend and 
dehboiute without voting, and the synod’s lesolntions 
irequue to bo confirmed by them m the king’s name In 
ail pprely spiritual matters tho synod has entire mdepend 
enco, but on questions having a cml side, — as mamage, 


divoice, oxcomiiiuincatioii of laymen, the appointment of 
feasts and fasts and the leligious coiisoisliip of the press 
and of icligioiis pi< tiiU',, — it can only ict in conceit i.itU 
the Goiciiiuicnt Exiluuing Ihc lotiiiiii Islands, which 
have Iivo ardibishups, tlicie aie eleven aiclihishops and 
tliiilocn bishops m Giccce, who aie chosen by the king out 
ot n list ot thiue cinclulates presented by the synod, and 
Can only be deposed by comnion consent of king and 
synod, and iii coiifoimity with canon law The cletgy 
numhcied 5102 ui I8(il The immense nmjoiity of the 
jtopulatiun belongs to the Gieek Chuich la 1870 the 
number of otbci Christians in Greece was 12,585, mo&t 
of whom were Roman Catholicb , of Jews, 2582 , and of 
all other leligioiis, 917 There aie two Eoman Catholic 
aichbishops and foiu bishops The levenue fiom the 
piOperty ot the Gicek Ghuich m 1877 was £10,571 The 
piclates leceive a balmy funn the blate, — the bishops £145, 
and the aichbishops £180 The infeiioi cleigy leceivc 
none, but aie entiioly dependent on the fees they earn for 
vauous spuitual Boivicob and superstitious obseivances, — 
piayiug foi tho sick, cxcicising the evil eye, consecrating a 
new houoo or hshing boat, or pmifying one bought fiom a 
Tuik 'iheie aie IGOO monks and 1500 nuns in Qieece 

Populai education is widely diffused m Gicece It wasEiluca 
tho first oaie of the newly-hbeiated people, and has hoention 
jealously fosteiod evei since, till they have now an exceed 
ingly complete national system of education, which is 
peihaps the most striking pioduct of the new kingdom 
The latest statistics we have on the subject ai e those of 
the yeai 1872, given in Watson’s report of that year 
(lieimtt of JIM Sm((a7ie$ of Emhaiay md Legatwm, 

No 1 1872) From these fignies we learn thot there 
weie tlien 1141 pnmaiy oi demotic schools, 13C giammar 
01 Hellenic schools, 7 gynuiosia, and finally, tho ciown 
ot the* whole, the univeisity of Athens , besides 6 nautical 
schools, a poly technic school, 4 theological Beminiiries of 
tho Greek Chuich, and vauous piivate institutions main- 
tained by Catholic or Piotestant sociedos At the piininiy 
school^ the usual eleiiienlaiy branches only aie taught,— 
leading, wiitmg, arithmetic, the catechism, giammar, 
history, geography, natural histoiy, aguoulture, and draw- 
ing In the Hdlemo schools instruction is given besides 
in the least difficult of tho ancient Greek authois, and in 
the gymnasia, a more thoiough acquaintance is made with 
I ancient Greek, and with Latin and Fienoh, mathematics, 
logic, anatomy, physics, and natuial histoiy The ttacheis 
of the pnmaiy schools aie educated at a training institu- 
tion m Athens, those of the Ilollenio schools must be 
licentiates of a university , and those of the gymnasia must 
have the degiee of Ph D The pnmaiy schools aie main- 
tomed at the expense of the communes, with a subsidy, id 
certain particular oases, from the state The total amount 
spent by the communes for this object comes to about one- 
sixth pait of their income, or over £40,000 in all, and the 
whole Government giant for pnmary eduoation in 1872 
was £4171 At these schools a small fee is charged, 
Tunning from Id to 5d a month, fiom all who are able to 
pay it The giammar schools, the gymnasia, and the 
nuiversity aie maintained ontiicly by the state, the ex- 
pense in 1877 exceeding £35,000 foi the two classes of 
secondary schools, and £18,000 foi the univeisity, at those 
schools ond the university education is entirely gratuitous, 
and 18 tuithormoie encoiuaged by tho existence of various 
czhibitiouB foi meiitonons pupils, won by competition 
The university was erected at a cost of £10,000, raised 
hy private subscription from Greeks all over the world, 
and IS furnished with excellent laboratoiies and museums, 
a library of 150,000 volumes, medical hospitals, an 
astionomical observatoiy, and a botanical garden It has 
4 faculties — aits, medicine, law, and theology — 62 pro- 
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fessoiB, 12 felloW'., and, after a cuiricuUim of 1 }i,ars, 
confeia tlie degiecs of licentiate and dootoi, abicli an- 
indispensable fui tuo&e who contemplate Locominglawyei-., 
int-dical men, oi teachois m the higher bchools It iids 
opened in 1S3D with B2 students, in 185i it had 643 , it 
now has 1400 In 1072 it had 1244, — of whom 26 weit 
students of tlioology, G32 of law, 423 of medicine, 120 of 
arts, and 63 of jihaimaey The small number of Geologi- 
cal students is partly accounted for by the existence of 
four other theological seminaiiea in Oieece, supported by 
piivato funds, — one at Athena and three in tlie piOTinces, 
— ind partly by the scandalous neglect of cleiical educa- 
tion that obtains in Gicece In 1867 there were only 115 
students at these foui theological seminaiies Alaigepio- 
portion of the students at the univeiaity have alwajs been 
foreign Greeks, fui profossional men aie trained theie not 
only for Gieece itself but for the whole region of the 
Levant Oat of the 1244 students who attended in 1872, 
2 19 weie Greeks fiom foreign parts, — 124 of these being 
students of medicine, 66 of law, and 6 of theology No 
one IS admitted as a student who has not completed his 
education at a gymnasium The salary of a professm 
liardly amounts to j 6200 a year There is no school 

inspection beyond that of the demaich 
Education is by law compulsory for children from seven 
to twelve years of age, but this law is not enforced, for it 
does not require to be , and the results of education in 
Gieece are the more remarkable as being the fruits of 
what w practically purely voluntaiy atteudanee Every 
eighteenth person in Gieece is at school, in Buasia. only 
every seventy seventh is so In 1872 the total numbei 
of pupils was 81,107, — of whom 65,111 wore males and 
only 16,086 females Boys and giils are taught at sepa- 
rate schools , of the primary sohools, 942 are for boys, 
with 1009 male teaoheis and 52,943 pupils, and only 199 
for girls, with 221 female teachers and 11,036 pupils 
The llellentc schools and gymnasia are for boys only, and 
in 1873 had 6055 and 1942 pupils respectively There 
ate, howevet, vaiious private schools for girls, with an 
aggregate attendance of 6000 These figures show that 
there is a serious doiect in female education, for which 
ueithei the Government of Greece nor the people have due 
solicitude It ought to be mentioned, however, that there 
IS one phase of female education in which Greece Is in 
advance of many other European countiies, for the medical 
school of Athens is open to female students, who num- 
bered 42 in 1879 

Imlus We have no exact statistics as to the numbers engaged 
tnea branch of industry severally, but Bikelas gives 

in the Journal of the Statistical Society of London for 
1868 an estimate foi the year 1861, according to which 
nearly half the population (49 37 per cent ) were agrioul- 
tnrists and shepherds, and more than a thud of the 
remainder (or 18 66 pei cent of the whole population) in 
the liberal professions 13 87 per cent were engaged in 
industrial pursuits, 8 43 per cent in trade, 5 40 per cent 
were domestic servants, and only 4 37 per cent were 
persons of independent means Government offimals and 
their families comprise a twelfth part of the population 
There is great want of employeia with considerable capital, 
and the amount of labour done and wages earned by tho 
workmen la much diminished by the extraordinary nmnber 
of eaclesiasticat holidays they are required to observe 
Tliere aie 196 fast days in Graeco, and the number of 
working days in the year never exceeds 266 There are no 
paupers m Greece, no poor-law or poor rate, and.no rdigious 
assoenationa for charitable purposes Beggars are Vsiy rare, 
and absolute destitution may be said not to exist 
Agn Agriculture is still in its infancy A larger pEopoitioQ 
ottltme o£ jtg jg imcaltivated than obtains in any cousn&cy 
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in Euiopo except Eus'-ia, but that is cxplaintd by the 
unusually laigo pait oE it uhich is occupud by mmml nus 
\Vl haio iiu exact stitistics siiiib IhbO, but tin u oul mic 
sciciithu w niidu ciiUisatiou Itseiitncnica (i xclusuc of 
the Ionian Islands, not thru paiL of it), \,,is tn,<i9>),21S 
Btiemmas, — a stiemma being a little iali i quaitor oL an 
acre Ot these only 17,824,000 ucic capable oE cultix i- 
tion, and only 6,076,000 actually iindci it, and hilE of this 
amount ib always fallow iiom then system of w Diking it 
By universal testimony tho conntiy might giow food for 
three times its present populatirui, yet it has to impoit 
cereals eveiy yeai to an amount exceeding a thud of its 
own produce, and ovei £1,000,000 m value But agru ul 
tare contends with many difhculties in Greece, most of 
them, like the vicious land tax, the w jnt of road>, and the 
impeifoct agiicultural methods, being happily lemodiablc 

The soil is, as a rule, light and thin In many places 
there is gieafc lack of lain and lunuing water, but tho 
people are expeit in iriigation The chief products aie 
com, wine, fruit, and oil Six diffeiaut kinds of wlicat 
are grown, pioducing, in a favourable season, as much as 
10 or 13 returns, and aftoi a diy spring from 3 to 6 Good 
crops are got of rye, b iiley, and mai^e , oats do not grow 
BO well, and yiotatoes not at all Pulse thrives evciy whore, 
and lice is piodueed in the iilauis of klaiathon and Aigob, 
and in maishy land clbewheie Cotton and tubacoo have 
been inbioduced in out own day, nud give good returns 

Gieece is. still in want of one of the hist requisites 
to agricultural prosperity, — a resident propnetaiy The 
modern kingdom began with almost no propiietors U nder 
the Talks two-thuds of tho land belonged to the sultan 
and became at the revolution simply national pioperty, 
v/hich the Government has been seUing evei since to pii 
vate owners on moie oi less loasonable terms The 
peasants are showing a passion foi land, and save up to 
buy their ciofts, and in this way a largo class of small 
fieeholders is being created, with what efiect upon agiicul- 
tare we have no means qb yet of determining There were 
16,122 proprietors in 1861 The relation between land- 
lord and tenant is the metayer system of taking as lent or 
usufmet a ehaie of the not pioduco, usually a thud, but in 
the case of Government land 15 per cent Gioat jrart of 
the ogiicultural labourers are not Greek subjects, but are 
Mahometan Albaniaus from. Thessaly and Epirus, who come 
mto Greece annually in harvest time, m bands of 30 or 40 
under a captain, who woik at lower rates than Greeks and 
work longer, for they have no feasts to observe, and who 
contrive by frugal living to cany back thioo-fomths of 
their earnings to their families at home 

The methods of cultivation in use are still primitive 
Modern implements aie not employed to any great extent, 
thoi^hthen manufacture le carried on at Syia and the 
Firffius, and though even the steam plough has been 
actually intioJuced in Elis The Greek plough is still 
that of Homer, which the husbandman oanies about his 
croft on his shouldei, and which hardly does moie than 
scrape the surface of the ground It is wrought by oxen, 
Greek horses — the old Thessalian breed— being small and 
unfit for farm work There is no system of rotation of 
crops Eields are cropped till they are exhansted, and 
then left fallow for a year or two The farmers have no 
idea of manure or drainage There aio few enclosures, 
and even the laying out of the fields is slovenly, — a patch 
of this crop here, and a patch of that theie The houses 
of the peasantry are sheds of wood or huts of mud, without 
either chimney or window, but always with a picture of 
the ’Vugm inside 

With all the defects in the Greek system of cultivation, 
agrioidtural retains show gradual though slow progiess 
In 1846 the yield foi the yoai of wheat, bailey, and maize 
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was Cbtunated at 6,000,000 iilots, a tilofc being nearly 
7 3 gallons , lu 1876, 12,000,000 In 1860 tboie wcio 
2,287,645 stiommns — j e , 565,048 aorts — nndoi ccioal 
crops, which yielded 0,512,993 kilots of giam— le, 
1,165,807 quaitoH, oi 2 quwfceia au atie 

AVmi !> UK } ini', aiu iminuons, but tlio iviiio is pool, with hUlc bmlj , 
anil IS umitil fui Tiiuoptin use by tlu losin put in to piisuvt it 
All proiini (s pinilnoB wiiio, but tlio bust is tint of Sinloiiii, 11111111 
is shipiifslliiigilj to Eiiisn ThcioisstiU iMalvoisio nine, tliongh 
it IS no longci that iiludi iv is oiiro so eilubi iti il iindii flit n hup of 
Miliiisty, nnil tin Kcpliiasia wine of Altita anil llio itilmne oi 
Ziiiti no III good lepute Tliuo li is bten a Itiige iiititaso in Iho 
numliLi ot vnipjanls, snd 1 niaiktd impioveintnt in the muiufic 
tuiQ of iiino flinto tlio kingdom begin, siitl flioek nines line bten 
of sonio eoniintroiil iinpoitaneo sunt 1868 In 1830 tmio iieio 
only 26,000 sbommsa under vints , flieit irt now 700,000 
Camhts A gnjit peculioi to Gieete is that ot Cmintli, ivbicli, fioin tho 
plate ivlipio it glows, is ciUtd tlio lunaiit It ponstitutps tlit 
laigost tspoit ot llittLo, md gots almost o\tlnsivtly to ftiigloud to 
mskt tho nation il plum pudding Its tultii ition has btenlfligolv 
mtitasnl of latt In 1820 only 10,000,000 lb iiflo mstd, and in 
1831, aftti tlie dcstinetion of tlio lines by Ibi-diim Pisbo, only 

6.000 000 lb, but 111 1831 Ihno woiP 67,000,000 lb, snd in 187b 
106,000,000 lb,— vilutd at £1,400,000 Tlitit aia now 40,000 
aiipsof gionnd luidti ouinnts slont, and tins innbably rannot be 
imitli ini leased, foi the Coiintbiin iiiio is fiatidions, ind giowa 
only on flit noitbcin nndwLSlMn slioios ot the Moion, on Mime of 
the loni in lal uids, and at Mtsoloiighi, and nowheie tlso m Giccco 01 
lU tlio w Olid The vints bear in then aivlh jeai, hut do not attain 
full poifaction. tdl thou twelfth The giapes aia gathoied in 
August, dried in the tun, and packed 

Other The oliyo and the mulbony aro veiy iinpoitant pioducta of onlti 
produets vation Tho oil of Attica has still its anoient leputation It is 
calculated flint m Gioeco lu 1876 flitro were 12,000,000 olive bees, 
which yielded 19,000,000 ekes ot oil In 1834 theie weio only 

2.800.000 trei s, ynldmg 1,000,000 okos The mulbeiiv glows best 
in tho south of the kloiia, and tlitio the house of almost tvriy 
peasant is given up in pait to laaimg the silk woini, the eggs being 
nestled in tho bosoma oi tho women Them wtio in IbSS only 

800.000 mulUoiiy tieosin Qieeco , in 1876 them weie 2,000,000 

A natural niodiietion of Gissco oi peat iiuiioitanco is vilomo, 
the husk of tho aeoin of tho Qmeus j&gi.lop’i, an 0 ik of which ton 
aidemblo foiests ovist in Aioadia, Attica, the island Zea, and othei 
plaecs VaJonii is yaluahlt on account of the amount ot tannin it 
contains, and is much exnoitod to England and Itodj foi use in 

^ g and tanning Anotlici snoties of oak, the Qui}euauK.t,\ffra, 

L grows laigely on Mount Taygttns, bleeds flio mseet eflied 
koiraos, which, when diied, looks like a bony, and is used in dyeing 
tho led fez of tho country Tuipontuit is obtuneil in laigoquanti 
tics fiom. tho pines of Ci than on and elsowlioio 
Cotton and tobnoco lie tho only pioduots whoso cultivation is 
frea fiom tavation, tho ovomption bomg made with a view to the 
ontouiagemont of then cultivation Cotton is now giown to 0 
considerable evtent, its cultuio having mceived a gieat impetus 
dining tho Amoiitan civil wai It is pioducod paitioulnlj on tho 
marshy lands of Lovadia, and Phthiotis m nortlioin Qioopo In 
1882 the prodneowas 28,637 qiuutals, in 1864, 193,616 quintals 
Tho annual yield of tobacco is 4,000,000 okes Opium, moddei, 
and flax aio giown m the northern parts of Gioooc 
Giteco is iich in fiuits Tho figs of Attica have not dcgoneiated, 
and they am pioduced to a consiaoiuhlo extent in othei paita also, 
ospocially Messonia In 1834 them weia but 60,000 fig fates , in 
ISbl, 300,000 Apneots, manges, lemons, pomegianates, and 
oitions grow well m the islands, and the fluit ti^e might he 
laigely incitosed 

Though there is much excellent timber in tho Gicok foitsts, it is 
piactu dly useless fiom want of roads, so that it is ihoapii toimpoit 
w ood from abiond In 1800 thoie weio 7,000,000 stioxnmas of fiuid 
itndei forest, and it is estimated that now only 6,600,000 aio so 
The licids are chielly hied on the mountain pastnies, and aie 
mainly sheep and goats Moat of the oattlo are used in ngncultuiol 
labolu In 1806 the total number of sheep in tlie conntiy snbieet 
to taxation was 1,778,729 , of goats, 2,289,128, of oattlo, 228,737— 
of which 168,927 wcie woik oxen , of horses, 69,787 , of mnlos, 
29,687, of asses, 61,051, of swine, 55,776, and of camels, 73 
Cows’ milk and butter ore considered nnwhedoBome in Greece 
(Erusc, Sidat, i p 338), and the bnttei and oheese m nso oie 
fiom owes* and goats’ milk The honey of Gioeoe is not oqnol to 
that of tiLhor eoimtiios , even that of Hymettiis, — so famona m 
ancient (lays when honey was exception illy piizccl, boenuso mum 
w etc ignoiant of sugar, and which is atiU one of the best kinds in 
Greece, — could not oompoto with S'lonoh in tho English market 
But ovar £35,000 worth of honey is produood m Gieoco eveiy year, 
and goes chiefly to Tin key There aro extensiro fislieiies on some 
paits of the coasts 
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The land taxis still the Tuikish system of evaoting a pei oontage — Land 
gcnoi lUy a tenth — ot the gloss pioduco of the land, and though, tax, 
in the f ISO of iho vintyaiils, n money eommiitation, hisi il on the 
plantci s dotluition, is coining into use, tho tax is, as n rule, paid 
in Lind Tins sjbttin is itniloipil moit ohjiotioiiablp by tho tax 
htuig fumed out to piiv lit rontiactois Tho cultivntoi cannot 
itip his Cl op, thongh it bt iipo, till tho day ippomtcd by tho tax 
00111,1 toi, and ho muil cut it then, though it bt gietii When out, 
he must tuiy the whole tiop 011 paik animals (thtie being no 
loiils foi wiggOiiis), aoiiiftimos ioi miltfa, to tho paiticulai public 
tlutshiiig ilooi ninth the tollcetoi fixes upon, and he must wait 
with it time till tho colkctoi can imd time to see it tin celled and 
tttki his titho, which is often weeks, sometimes, it is said, oven os 
os long as tluoc montlie Fioposals foi tho abolition of this nitihod 
of tavitioii have often boon intioduced into the thambei of deputies, 
but the inattei has slnajs been defeiied fall they should have 
a icgiatoi of lands, which, however, they seem to take no steps to 
make 

When Cipoihsfaia assumed tho goviinment of Qieece fifty yi ais Hoads 
ago, he sua them weio two tilings he meant to give the nation, — 
loads ami cducitian The sj stem of education has been i eiy satis 
fictoiily bmlt up since that tunc, but its loads aic still to make 
We have no loceiit slitistica on tlic subject, but Ean^bc says that 
in 1867 nineteen toads had been m idc smeo tho kingdom w is estnb 
lishcil, with i total length of 380 kilomotus , and Watson, wilting 
m 1372, complains thit, fiom wint of 10 ids at that tunc, it cost 
mou to rally giain fiom Maiatlion to AtliEHs (26 miles) than lo 
bung it fioiii the Black Sea, while highly ftilile tiaclB oi ootintij', 
not lai fiom soapoit towns, woic kit ontiioly uncultivated booaiiac 
of the expense of the ti aiisit oi then pioduee Evei v man m Greece 
IS by law obliged to giv c at least thiee dajs’ labour in tlie ytai, 01 
its oquivnli nt in monei , fin joad making , and a law w as passed in 
1876 to apply one fifth of the piooceds fiom the sale ot state lands 
to making roads 

Manufdctnnng induatiies aro steadily advancing Acooiding to 0 Maun 
report uaned in 1876 by Mansolas, diicctoi of the atatistical tmioau factures 
nt Athens, tiieie aie in Gieeoo 06 steam mills and faotoiies, with 
a total oi 1967 hoiso powei , the most impoitant of these hive 
been established unoo 1860 They include 86 floni mills, 12 foi 
cotton weav mg, 2 ioi cotton spuming, 4 foi ginning, 6 foi sillk 
weaving, 10 oil mills, 9 for constructing meehincry, 4 foi making 
wmea and spuits, 8 tinnciies, 2 metal foundiies, 1 powdoi mill, 
and 7 otbiis of vinous kinds Sbipbmlding is canted on at 
flie seaportb Ihc Giceks excel in tailoiing, confectionery, and 
ombioKU ly As on index to the industrial piogiess of tho nation 
it may he noted thvt m tho International Exhibition of 1861 theie 
weio only 85 Greek exhibitois , in 1882, 295 , and in 1878, 1000 
Giecce has estabhebed a senes of mdustnal exhibitions of its owm, 

— the new Olympic games, as they aie tcimcd, which a wealthy 
Qieok loft £3000 a yoai to found, — which combine liteiaiy, scion 
tiho, and athletic competitioiis with those of industiy, and whieh 
occni, liko tho old Olympie games, every four yeais The cotton 
indnstiy is making deeidod piogross The annual expoit of inw 
cotton 18 dimmisbing, and its importation is inci easing, and, to 
encomogo the tiado, theie is no duty on native cotton, unless 
evpoiteu, while the impoit duty on law cotton was leducod in 1876 
Leathei is made chiefly at Syia 

Tho moible quaincs of Pentdicns, Coiyste, and Pal os ore im Minos 
poitmt woiks The coals of Euboea aio not much used, as then 
tcol-givuig capacity is small The only mining opeiations in the 
conntiy uro those of the Launum Compony, which, by help ot 
Hnpioved modem appliances, extiacts taeasuiefrom the waste which 
the ancient workers of the mines threw away, and which has been 
lon^y guessed to contain still 120,000 tons of lead The soonra 
01 refiiBc heaps of Lauiium are dug up ond ooiiied on tiuoks, by a 
shoit Imr ot rail belonging to the company, to the town of 
Eigasteiia, neni Capa Colonna, built by fliem^res to be their 
woikshop and poit , theie those soon® oie le smelted, and yield 
annually nouly 10,000 tons of lead, and a luge quantity of silver 
Theie oie 3000 o^iataves engaged in this worit ot Ergasteria 
The value of the expoit in 1876 was £150,613 

Bat the most conspicuous siiceess of Greoee has been m hei Oom- , 
maiifamo oorameioo, tor which the situation and eonflguiation meroo 
of the coimtiy afford unusual facilities In 1821 Qieeoe had only 
440 vessels, with a total tonnage ot 61,460 tons, whereas m 1876 
she had 5440 vessels, 27 of them steameis, with a tonnage m all of 

S 082 tons, and employing 26,760 men In 1830 there was 
ly a hubonr in all Giseca woitb the name, the Fu eus being 
then baidy acoOB&ible to fishmg boats , there are now 6 6 good porte 
It had onfy one hghthouae in 1847 , it has now 46, but mois are 
Bfall nigontly needed 

The sUaits of EmipuBhavo been oleaied, deepened, and widened, 
and an non budge thiown acioss There ore five chambeis of 
commeioe The chief ports me llermopolis (Syra), Ifydrs, Spezaa, 

CmJu, Zonto, Fn®us, .Patras, Mcsolonghi, Naupha, Sontonn, 

Baxos, Ceninth 

The commerce of Greece is usually divided into general and 
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epoml,— gontial including all oxpoits ind unpoits wlinte\ei, ind Tlio financial condition of Giceoo la unsatiatttLtoiy Ita annual Financei 
special tikiiig m onlj iinpoits meant foi homo consumption and c'spenditttro usually oxccads its income, and it is ilcoplj in debt 
capuita of fominoditKs piodiKid in the countij The sxuritl com- The m w kuigdoin uai boin in ili lit, and coiitiai Ud to pij the 
inei Cb amounts uaii illy to 80 jici cent ot the gtntial Thi goiici il pxiicnsi a ot tlu, icvolution that gas e it hung, ind to that oiigiu il 
commoiee of Gilooc lu 1875 amnuiittd to ±.8,871,198, ol whnh buiden it his iioin time to Unit iililcd ficsh liihihtics, till it has 
±6,196,689 ueio imports and ±3,177,669 exploits Aii idea ottlio now no longoi any ciedit in the moiicj iniihtts of hiuioiic, iiid 
romaikible piogioasot its eomiiii'ict iniyhe obt lined bv eoinpaiing is dcciioi in dibt in piopoitioii to lU leviirat thin any iLuiopiian 
these Iigiues viith the iollouiiig — In 1833 the total Oicck com countiy except Spun The total debt ot Gicicc uas ±16,360,103, 
meico nmountedto £671,499, and in 18 10 to £1,086,371, uilBOO it accoidiiig to hli Miilci s lepoit in 1675, iiiid,nh it 1111111110 accuinu 
was -63, 147,000, and in 1870 £5,364,000 England occupies tho lition ot inteiest and the contiaetion ot a iiesh debt for iiiiiiy 
hist pliieo among conntiies trading iiitli Giooce, its trinaietions oxtcusiundming tlio Seiiian insuiieetion ot 1876, it must now be 
being inoie than double those of any othoi couiiti\, and uiiouiiting o\er ±16,000,OM This debt consists of two kinds — foreign and 
in 1873 to 41 pel cent , and in 1875 to 38 per cent , ot the whole internal The loiugn debt is of two paits 'ibue are fust the 
commoicp otGiocio Taking tho aieiogeof tho six sens ending oiigiml two loans, Bmounting between thorn to ±2,300,000, which 
1871, 'Wyndham ealeulttos tliat 60 75 pier cont of tlio exploits of weia negotiated bj the levolutionists m 1S21 and 1825 with two 
Greieogo to England, and tint 28 85 pei cent of its impoitBeonio English nonsea at 69 and 56 per cent , and whose loiipons nit now 
fiom England Tuikey and Austiin, its ncoiest neighbouis, stand held mainly by Butch sppcumors On this Giceeo has nevci pud 
next 25 poi cent of its impioits aio cpieols andfiour, — thocoieals a foi thing of inteiest Tho Greek treasury, allhongli it accepts the 
tiom Russia, Tmkoy, and Eonmania, tho fioui fiom Fiance, and obligation, puts it off from year to jcai unihi the heading 
20 pel cent aio tissues, mainly fiom England Though tiinbu is “Defenod Bobt " "With accumulating inteiest at 5 per cent , it 
so abundant, it still is one ot the largest impoits, amouutingto had incieaaed to £8,084,600 in 1874 The second pait of the foreign 
£187,778 m 1875 The othir chief impoits aio cittlc, silt meat, debt is a loon of ±2,400,000 guaranteed by the thice piiotcctiiig 
1100 , coals, buttei, non, mil paper The pnncipal item of ex- powers on the accession of Otho m 1832, and negotiited with 
poit, amounting to halt tho whole, is onnants, this in 1876 wis Rothschild at 94 On this Gicecs paid inteiest foi a tew ycirs, but 
£1,350,467, of which ±1,083,482 went to England , then come oil, its payment has so fillen into aneai that in 1874 this debt had 
hides, lead, figs, valomu, WHIPS and apjuits, tobacco, cotton yarn, Ac grown to £3,870,000 Thclo is also a small debt due to tho 
The Gieek roasting trade is not opicn tofoieigiieis Thesteomeis Bavansn Government, amounting now to ±250,000, viid thcie aio 

of the Ilellonio Company possess i monopoly of the coastage ot some sbll smaller debts to other foicign creditois 'Iho internal 

those witcis, the object being to encouiage tlie development of debt of the countiy consists pmtly of indemnity duo to suffeicrs in 

native steam navigation the Wai ot Indepiendencc, portly of loons oonti acted w ith capitalists 

Rail Thoie IS only one lailway m Greece, it wo oxcopit tho puvate one within the kingdom after its cicdit nbioail w is gone , it now 
ways alieady mentioned belonging to tho Laui mm Company Itisfiom amounts m oU to £5,270,336 

Pii-Busto Athena, is miles long, belongs to Uovcinment, and Tho revenue for 1677, accoiding to tho estimitein tho budget, 
cames passengeis only Auothci lailwny la pio|eeted fiom tlio was £1,401,687, and the cxpienditme £1,466,708 'flie actual 
PiidBUS to Lnmia (deitoural iii the noith (140 miles), with tho view roeoipits usually fall short ot the budget estimate, foi Gieoes uor- 
ot conneetiiig Uieice with tlip general i ulw ly system of Eiuope nuts her subjects to fill much into airear with tbo payment of tncir 
Thoie weip 1236 nulos of telegnpih in Qieeio m 1875, till piiopieity taxes, andm 1867 it was calculated there was an aggirgate ot 

of Goieiiiiuent, and woiked at a oonsidti able loss The postal anoors of taxesamoiintingto£2,22b,000 Thisreienueis lectivcil 

Postal 61 stem is a Goveiniuonl undortakuig, and has been a somce of piofll p viUy fiom dueet taxes on land and pioperty , puiUy fiom mdiiect 

system only wnoo 1861, when postage stamps woie intxodnced In 1876 taxes, partly fiom tho public eei vices, tlic post-office, ttkgtapihs, 

theio weie 131 post olliees in Oioooo Thoie aie two bonks,— the and pimting , partly from the lent of tho iiubhe domains mints. 

Banks. National, with its head ofhoe at Athena, and tlu Ionian, with its quaiiies, hotspaings, salt, hshciies, finite, olive gaidens, vmeyaids, 

head ofiice at Cnifii The N itininl had iii 1868 a paid up eapiitol and caiiont pdontations , and partly from the sale of national lands 

of £540,000, with a receive fund of £216,000 and the ecclesiistical revenues Tlio largest soimces of levenue aie 

Money The oimeiicy of Gieeee u that of tho Latin monetuy league, the load tax, whiih brought m 8,600,000 dioohmas m 1877 , tlie 
which it joined in 1868, and which allows it to stake customs, 13,400,000, and the stamps, 4,200,000 The cost of 
26,000,000 silvei fianea and is much gold as it thinks pioper eolloetuig tho land tax is veiy extravagant It t ikes £26 to collect 
Undei Otho, Gieeee had a ooiinigo of its own, on the basis of a £100, oi ten times moie than it does m Fiance Tho Greeks me 
double stondaid and tbe deoiinal sy stem, the unit bemg tho dmehma not soiely taxed Eangahe estimates that they pay 23 48 drachmoa 
(etpual to 8id ), which w as divided into 100 oqual waits called leptas (about 17s ) each m tho year as taxes 

Coins of vaiious values weio struck, but only £4000 in gold Of the expenditme of Gieeee, neaily one fouith pait goes to pay 
pieces, and only ±36,000 in silvei, an amount quite mideqnate for inteiest on its debt, anothei fourth to maintain its army and navy, 

the tiade of tho countiy, and quickly dis ippeaimg altogethei, so and a large sum (£186,386) topiay pensions to peisoiis who suffeied 

that thoie is probably not a single coin of thorn now' left in Gieoee in tho revolution, oi who possessed mteiests in the Ionian Islands 
It heeiime necessary theiefore to dcclaie tho gold and silver coins of at the time of their cession The education and worship of the 
other countries a legal tender in Giceco , and Gicse, wifh '^e notes oounby cost £75,427, and the foieign office and dipilomatic somce 

of the National and Ionian Bmks, bocame, and still lemom, the only £40,267 Tlie administration of justice taltes £107,716, and 

piactieal cnnency of the country, so that the simplest payment may the depaitment of the intcrioi , including the post office and many 

reqmie a puzzhng arithmetical calculation, foi people have to pay othei outlays, £171,620 The salaries of membeis of tho chambers 

in sovereigns and tlulois piiiecs stated in diiohmas and leptas of deputies come to £16,071 

Though the unit of the Latin euirenoy is tho franc, tho official Zitmatuie — Buismi, Ocograp/ae um GrwchetdmA (Leimio, 
accounts of Greece are stiRieokonod in old diaehmos, in distmction 1862) , Tozer, iecfuies on the Gtogiaphy of Chcece (London, 1878) , 

fiom which the f lane IS termed the new diacbmn TheieBie28oM Kmse, Rellas (Leipsic, 1826-27), Julius Schmidt, Rmtrago eut 

and 26 new diochiuisin the pound steiling phymJcahadien Geoijraphw von Giicehenlmui (Leipsic, 1864-70), 

Weights The system of weights and measuies is tbo Turkish Th«r Finlay, Eislory of Greece (Oxford, 1877), Msnreij^s Gneehiaehe 
and measures of length are — ^the pique, which is equal to 27 inches , the VoUt m bJ^enUiUier wid prmti rechtleeher Bmehvng (Heidelberg, 
meiauraa loyal pit, equal to 1 metis, oi 3 2808 feet, the stadion, squid to 1836) , About, La Grice Gontempmawe (Pans, 1864) , Bangabe, 

10 62 EngliSi miles Their moasuiea of supeificial extent are— the Greses, her Former md Present Position (New F oik, 1807) , Stnok 

stiomma, equal to one fouith of an Enghsli acre, and the hectare land, Greece, its Condition and JBeaottreCs (London, 1863) , Wyse, 

equal to 10 stremmas Thoir standard of weight is the contar oi Impremoraof Gieeee (London, 1871), Tackeimnn, The Greeks qf 
quintal, equal to 123 ffi avoirdupois It la divided mto 44 okes, To day (London, 1878) , Moraituiis, la Grice Nevm gyf Me set 
an oke being equal to 2 64 fi), and subdivided, into 400 old and 1280 (Pans, 1877), aergeant, New Greece (London, 1878), and tbo 
loyal diams A kilo, used foi weigbmg com, is half a cantar, or 22 annual reports of lAe Biitish seeretaiies of embassy and legation 
okes 816 kilos aio equal to 100 qnaiters and of the British oonsute (J B) 
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Seotion I — Gebbk Histobt to the Death oe mle should be unlmiited iE'rom.tbe first they appeal aa a 
AiiEXAHDBR the Gbeat people obedient to reason and to a native instinct of 

Tho eaily history of Gieeoe is the fiisfc chapter m the measuie In the political sphere this leads them to aim 
political and mtellectual life of Europe In contrast with at a due balance of powers and tendencies in the state, at 
nations still m the tribal stage the Gieeks have already the definition of duties and the protection of rights In 
the life of cities , in contrast with the despotic monaicbies the intellectual sphere ib leads them, to explore causes, to 
of the East they recognize the principle that no personal mterpret thought m clear forms, to find giaoeful expression 
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foi tlio bocnl feelings and sympatluos The lustoiical 
intciesl of Oicere does not begin tbeiefoie only at the 
liomt wlicic dot iiK and dates bocoino ippioMmstely ceitain, 
but a\ith tlio fust glimpses of tint oideicd hlo out of 
uliith the civili'ition of Eiiiupt nose Alnhtw stage 
tliQ Gicck comnioiiwo.iltlis oflei the most iiisttnctive study 
wlnihtlie nni lont \.mlil nfloids in the uoikingof oligaieUic 
and demociatif in,titntinns Then, na the Uoimin povei 
uses, cultmn ite-,, and doehnes, Oioek bistoiy isatuues a new 
cbaiaotoi .uid ,i ncwinloicst Fiom Alov mdoi the Oicat 
dates tlitbeginmng of a modem Greek nation, one, not m 
blooil, hut in speech and nianncis Tivo amn thieads hnk 
togetlioi the cailioi and liitei histmy of cmli/ed man 
One pisses tluough Home, and is Latin , the otlioi paasea 
thioiigh the now Homo xn the east, iiid is Oieek 

111 a sketch like tlio present it uould be unpossible to 
attoiupt 1 flotailod naiiatis'e of fa< ts, which, besides, fall to 
be cousiiIliccI under paitioiihi headings The aim hoie 
will be I itlici tn ti k c in nutline the gencial com >6 of the 
development, xml to indicate, so fxi as a rapid survey 
poimifcs, the lencling cxnsts and tendencies winch were at 
svoik 111 its successive attge*. 

(Si\ peiiods m.iy ho distinguished I The piehistoiic 
penod, doxvn to the close of the great migiations IT The 
oaily history of the loading atatCo down to about 600 B o 
III The Tome revolt and thoPeuian wara, 603-479 IV 
The pouod of Athenian supiemacy, 478-431 T The 
Peloponnesian Wai, 431-404, followed by the penod of 
Spartan and then of Tlxeban aacendoncy, 404-362 VI 
The loigna of Philip and Alexandei, 369-323 b c 

I T/ifl P> 10 Fe> toel, down to tke close of the ffi eat 
Migt aiions 

“Ancient Hollas,” says Aiiatotle, “is the oounby about 
Dodona lUid the Achelous, for the Selloi hved there, 
and the people then called the Oiaikoi, but now the 
Hellenes ” {if elm , i 11) The name Qtaihoi probably 
meant the “ old ” oi “ honouiable ” folk (Cuitius, Stym , 
130) The Italians may have onlaigod the application of 
this name, which they found on the eastern side of the 
Ionian Gulf The modems have followed the Itomana m 
giving It to the whole people who, fiom veiy emly times, 
have alwa>s called themselves Hellenes 
Pnmitivo The evidence of language tolls aomething as to the point 
Indo- of civilization which bad been leached by the mcestois of 
fflwius™ Ettxopean nations befoie the Hellenes parted Horn 

bon the rommon stock m Centiol Asia They had woids for 
“father,” “mother," “bi other,” “sister,” “son,” “daugh 
toi," and also foi ceilain affinities by maniagB,aa “fathei- 
in law,” “ biotbei xn hw,” “ daughtei-m-law " They lived 
uihonaeb^ they woie clothes made of wool or skins j as 
aims they had the swoxd and the bow, they had flocks 
and herds, goats and dogs, they diovc, if they did not 
ride, hoiaes They woio a pastoral lathei than an agn 
cnlfcaial people They knew how to work gold, silver, 
and ooppoi , they could count up to a bundled , they 
reckoned time by the limni month , they spoke of the sky 
as the Ifeami-fathe) The first gieat migiation fiom the 
oommon home was that which earned the ancestora of the 
Teutonic, Slavonic, and Lithuanian tubes into north-western 
Europe Tho noi.t was that which coined the ancestois of 
Greeks, Italians, and Celts into southern and south western 
Euiopo 

Language indicates that there must have been a penod 
during which the foiefathexs of Gieeka anditahana, after 
tho Celts had parted fiom them, lived togetliei as ona 
people Again, the Gieek language, muquoim its diaractei- 
lotio devdopment, tells that tho Hdlenes, aftei the Italiaps 
had loft them, must have long remained on undivided 
people But to us this primitive Hellenic umtry js prehuw 
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tone We fiist know tho HoUdhos as a iico divided into Hellenes 
two gicat bi.xmhcs, each with well-miiked ( baiacteiistics 
of its own, — Homtns and Joi tali', , wJrile those who have 
been Icse vflccted by tho spoi i il c luscs w hi ch pi odut c J these 
diveigcnoes liom an ciiliei toimmm type aie legaided is 
fuuiiing a thud bicncli, and aiu i illod < ollectively-fAbfiffljw 
Piiithci, wo heal of a people tli.tmgnn.lied indeed fiom 
tho Hellenes, yet appaiontly felt (as by Thucydides) to be 
not wholly alien horn them,— i people lepiesented as 
having been befoie them in Gieece piopei, on the coasts, 
and in the islands of the ^gean, — the Pda'^gians In roHs 
some Homeric passiiges, and those among the oldest, the 6^'”''’ 
name PdasejM denotes a tube of Achnoan oi dEolian 
Giceks living in Thessaly {/Imd, ii 681 , \vi 233) In 
other poetical te\ts of litci date, and icpoitedly in Heio- 
dotus, /’t/asijroi IS a geiieial designation foi people of whom 
the Giecka knew little definitely, except that they had 
piecodcd the Hellenic dwelleis lu the land In this second 
and vague use, “Pelasgian” is viitually equivalent to 
“ piehistoiic ” 

Tho highlands of Phijgia have the best claim to hoEuliPst 
legarrled os the point of depaitme toi the distinctively HHlcmc 
Hellenic migrations In these feitile icgions of i>oitli- 
western Asm Mmoi, the Hellenes, atlci the Italians had 
left them, may liave lived, fust is a pait oi tho PJnjgiaii 
nation, and aftei wauls as a sepaiale people Fiom tlusc Fii..t 
seats a great wave of migiation seems to have c.uiied ovei 
the Hellespont into Euiope a population wliioli diffused 
Itself through Qieoce anri the Peloponnesus, os well as ovei 
tho coasts and islands of the aichipelago In aftei ages, 
when the kinship, though peih.xps dimly suspected, was no 
longer lecognized, the Hellenes called these eailiei occix 
pants of the land Pdasgians It has beoii conjeotuied that 
m Pelaar/os we have combined the loots of ripav and effu 
(rja) The name would then moan “tho fiutliei-goer,” 

“ the emigiant ” It would thus be appropuate as the name 
given by the Hellenes, who had lemamed behind in Phry- 
gia, to the kinsmen who had passed over into Eniopo 
before them 

The second epoch of migration fiom the Pliiygian high-Bctona 
lands appears to have boon one by which single Hellenic ®P“‘-h 
tubes, with special gifts and qualities, were omiiedfoitli to 
become the quickeitcis of histone life among ineit masses 
of population, among those “ Pelasgiaiis " who had long 
been content to follow the calm routine of husbandmen or 
heidsBien The ancestors of the loinans went down to the 
coasts of Asia Minoi, and became the founders of a lace 
whoso distinctive powers found scope in maritime eiitei 
piise and in commeice The ancestors of the Hoiiana 
passed into the highlands ot Noithern Qieece, and there 
developed the type of liaidy mountaineei which united the 
lobusb Vigour of hunter and wamor with a firm loyalty to 
ancestral traditions in lehgion and in civil goveinment 

Of tiieae two blanches, — the Ionian and the Doiian, — 
the Ionian was that which most actively influenced the 
early development of Greece Bat the lonians themselves pIimi 
deuved the first impulses of their piogrosa from a foreign ““’'a 
source Those C'anaanites ox “lowlaucleis” of Syria, whom 
we call by the Gieek name of Phccnieians, inhabited the 
long naiiow stiip of teiritoiy between Lebanon and the 
sea Phoenicia, called “ Keft " by the Egyptians, had at a 
remote peiioil contributed Semitic settlers to the Della ox 
“ Isle of Oaphtoi , ” and it would appear from the evidence 
of tho Egyptian monuments that the Kef a, or Phcenioians, 
were a great commercial people as early as the 16th centuiy 
B 0 Cyprus, vimhle fiom the heights of Lebanon, was 
the first stage of the Phoenician advance into tie ’Westein 
waters , and to the last there was in Cypius a Semitic 
element side by side with the Indo-European From 
Gypioa the Phoemcian. navigators pioceeded to the southern 
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cnastb ot Asia Mmoi, whore Phoeiiunn colonists giadnally 
lilcndcd with the natives, until the entue seshoaid had 
boLome m a gicat iiicasuio subject to Phoenician influonces 
Thus thu Solyini, settled in Lycia, weie akin to the Oaunaii 
itos , and the Caiians, oiiginally kinsmen of the Gucks, 
woio fetiongly afieeted by Phoemoian contact It was at 
Miletiie especially that the Ionian Qieaks came into com- 
ineioial intcicoiii&e with the Phceniciaiis Unhke the 
clwollarb on the southern seaboard of Asia Minoi, they 
diowod no tendency to merge their nationality m that of 
the Syiian stiangeis But they learned from, them much 
that conceinod the ait of navigation, as, foi instance, the 
use of the lound-built meichant vessels called yavKot, ami 
probably aloo a sjstom of weights and measures, as noli as 
tlio rudiments of some useful aits The Phoemcians had 
been fust diawu to the coasts of Qieece in quest of the 
puiple fish which was found in abundance off the coasts of 
the Felnponnesus and of Boeotia, other attiactiona weie 
fuinished by the plentiful timber for slnplrailding which 
the Gieok forests supplied, and by veins of silver, iiau, 
and coppei ore 

Two Two peiiods of Phconician influence on early Gieeca 
pouotlb may be distinguished first, a period during which they 
nLianin- hi ought into inteicouise with the Greeks meiely by 

fliienoe”' baffio in occasional voyages , secondly, a peiiod of Phoeni- 
cian trading settlements in the islands or on the coasts of 
the Qieek seas, when then influence became more penetia- 
tmg and thoiough It naa piobably early in this second 
period, — peihaps about the end ot the 91b. centuiy b o , — 
that the PUceniciaii alphabet became diffused thiongh 
Qieoce Tins alphabet was itself derived from the alplto- 
bet of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, which was biought into 
Phoemua by the Phconician settleis m the Delta It waa 
impel ted into Greece, probably, by the Aiarareo-Phoeniuaiia 
of the Gulf of Antioch, — not by the Fhcenicians of T^re and 
Sidon, — and seems to have superseded, ip Asia Minor and 
the island?, a syllabaiy of soma seventy characters, which 
continued to he used in Cyprus down to a late tune The 
direct Fhoemoian mflnenoe on Greece lasted to about 600 
BC Commeice ond navigation were the pioviuoes in 
which the Fhceniciaa influence, stiictly so called, was most 
felt by the Greeks, In ait and scieuoe, m everything 
that concerned the higher culture, the PUcemciaHS seam to 
have boen little more than cameis from East to West of 
Egyptian, Assyiiau, or Babylonian ideas 
[nflnonce The legends of European Greece speak oleailyoE foreign 
It Asiatic elements m civilization and in religious woiship which came 
Emoiiesu constrain us to suppose 

[ieiins tkat those who hi ought m these pew elements were always, 
01 as a lule, stiangeis to the people among whom they 
biought them On the contrary the myths constantly say, 
or imply, that the new comers were akm to the people 
among whom they came , as the sons of .^gyptus aie 
cousiub to the daughters of Danaus , ae Cadmus and Pelop, 
though nominally of foieigu origin, are thoroughly national 
heroes and foundcis Hence it appeals leasonaMe to con- 
clude that the East by which Eniopean Hellas was most 
directly and vitally influenced vms not '&e Semitic but the 
HeUemc Eastj that the Ionian Gre^s of Asia Minor, 
after having themselves been m luteroourtie with PUcenwaa 
and Egypt, were the chief agents m diffusing the new 
ideas among then kinsmen on the western wde of the 
^lEgean Asiatic Greeks, who had settled among Egyptians 
in the Delta, or who had lived aundPhcBnioian colonies in 
Asia Minor, would easily be confounded, m popular rumour, 
with Egyptians or Phoenicians The Abiatio Greeks 
pioneers of ciyihsatioa to European Greece, appear some- 
times under the name of Canans, — ^when they are little mere 
than teachers of ceitam improTmnents in the act of war, 
and have a decidedly foreign oharaotej^r-^netimee as 
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Lelege-, whoaio issociited cspeciilly with Ljtii, Miletus, 
and the Tioad, and who, ns comjiuLd \ ith the “ Cimiis," 
aie the lepicsoutatives oi a luiui, .invmLLcl ci\ili/ilum In 
the oast the si, if iiing lonnns q i\c then ninn, to the \ holo 
Gieek people, <is in the lltbiew Sdiptiiiis the Giecks .iie 
“ the sons of J.ivan,” — the Umnn ot tlio Egypti nis, the 
Itiunu of the Pei si, ins It does not appeii that the 
Euiopean Gieelcs of early days iispfl “loniui” in this 
way ns a collective mine foi the Asiatic Giceks But such 
names as fcuion, I(uon, lanan Ak/oh poiut to a sciibo tint 
the civilization which came fiom Asm Minoi w,is connected 
with loiiu At a later time the Giceks toigot the lonians 
and Phoenicians who had biought an Eastern civilir ition to 
the western side of the jEgean Vividly iiiipiesscil by the 
gient antiquity of this civilization itself, especially in Egypt, 
they piefeiied to suppose that they had deiivod it dncctly 
from the somce 

The appeaiance of new elements in lehgious woiahip is Religion 
one great maik of the penotl dming which Greece in 
Europe was still being changed by influences, Qieek or 
foreign, horn the East The woiship which the fatheis of 
the Hellenes had brought with them fiom the common 
home m Asia waa the worship of the “ Hraveu-tathei,” the 
unseen father who dwells in tether, whose temple is the sky, 
and whose altai is most fitly raised on the mountain top, 
as the ancient shune oi the Aieidiin Zeus was the giove 
on the summit of Mount Lyemus Tins le the “ Polasgian 
Zeus, dwelling afai,” to whom the Hoaieiic Achilles piays 
But as the united Hellenio lace parted into tribes, so to 
the first simple woiship of the Heaven fathei was added 
a variety of local cults And as m.\iiii6is tiom other lauds 
began to visit tbe coasts, they biought iii then own gods 
with them Thus Meloaith, the city god of Tyie, is le- 
cogmzed in Mehceites as woisliipped at the isthmus of 
Coimth In one Qieek form of the woiship of Heracles, 
Asfcmte— tlie goddess of the Phoenician sailois— becomes 
Aphrodite, who spiings fiom the sea The myth of Adonis, 
the worship of the Achoeau Demetei, aie other examples 
There ore, again, othei divinities who came to European 
Greece, not directly from the non-Hellenic East, hut as 
deities aUeady at home among the loniaus Such waa 
Poseidon, and, above all, Apollo, whose coming is evoiy- 
where a piomiae of light and joy 

laitle precise knowledge of the eaihest kingdoms and o^ie 
states can be extracted from the legends as they have come ewl) 
down to us, but some general lufeiences aie waiianted 
The tradition that Minos cleared the aichipelago of piiates Crotc, 
and estabUshed a wide maiitime dominion, that he was 
(iiB first to saciiflca to the Clidiites, and that Dedal us 
wrought for him, may be taken at least as indicating that 
Ciete played a pi°iB.inenb pait in the eaily history of 
Gre^ culture, and that theie was a time when Cietan 
kin§^ were strong enough to protect commerce in the 
,^gean waters Again, though Gordius and Midas havePluygia 
passed into the region of fable, thero are reasonable grounds 
for the belief that the ancient kings of Phiygia once 
exercised domimon over Asia Minoi The Lydians, mLjdia 
whose origin Semitic and Aryan elements appeal to have 
been mingled, have a twofold interest in dawn of 
Hellenic history First, they represent the earliest kingdom 
in Asia Minor of which anything is certainly known 
Secondly, they ara on land what the Phosnicians are on the 
sea, — comers or mediators between the Greeks and the 
East In the north-west coinei of Asia Minoi, a branch of Tm 
the Dordani — whose ancestor is described as worshipping 
the Felasgian Zens — ^founded the kingdom of the Tioas, 
the laud S Tioy It bos been lemaiked ttiat the double 
names of the ^ojan heroes, — Alexander, Paris, — Hectoi, 
DamjB,— point to the twofold reJationship of the Trojans, 
on the one side to Hellas, on ihe other to Asia In 
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The Eulopeaa Gieeee wo And the lace knowa as theMinyse, 
Miiiyw nhoso eaily glories aie liuked ivith tha stoiy of “Jason and 
tho Aigorauts” moving feouthwaid fiom tha shores of the 
Gulf of Pagasjo into the valley of Lake Copaia, and found 
ing tlio Bu-Otian Oichoinomis The erily gieatue’is of 
Tliobos Thebes is assooiated with tho name ot Cadmus, the king 
piiosb who intioduces the art of wnting, who builds tho 
citadel, who founds a system of aitihcial arigation Tho 
Arhiean priiices, whose chivahous spirit is expiossed in the 
PilicH m Homoiic Achilles, lule in the fertile valley of die Thessalian 
Thiiiil} Phthiotu In tho Peloponnesus the Pelopidm at Mycenie 
rUniiidie reign ovei Achmaus , and Agamemnon is said to rule, not 
My only « all Algos,” but " many islands ” The principle on 
which such legends as that of AgaBiemnon’s soveieignty 
may boat be estimated has been well stated by hh 
Fieeman — i 

“ Tlu lof'i'iiil of Clnilemit'no, -unidst mflmto pormsions, pio 
selves a lliI iiitfcroitiulwoik. otieal history , I should expect to miiL 
in tin, legi ml of At'imeiniiuu s smiilar grounJwoik of lesl Imloty 
Tlipra is, of couisi, the ill impoitant dillLieiiee th it we c«n tost the 
one story, amltli it we tin not test tin, othei, by tin, m tain evidoute 
of coutiiinioiiiy doLUiutiils This guts us certainty in out lose, 
wbilt wc ciuinul ijct btjonil high piobability m the othci 
Lati 1 Crlteiiii liistoiy w ould nevti lead ns to belieie that thue hud 
bttn oiieo a anyle dynasty leigning, if not as aoietugns, at leist 
as suzi mils, ova a hrgs poitioii of insui ir mil peninsulu Giaece 
So Intel inodi.jev \1 hiatoiy would new r lead ua to bf hove that thuo 
had once been a Latin orTcutoiuo cinpeioi, whostdomimonsati etched 
fiomtha Elder to tho Lbto But we know that the CmoUngiin 
legend 18 thus fir conflrmod by history , there is, thciefoie, no a 
pi 107 h objection to tlie analogous features of tho Folopid le^nd 
Tha hath is that the ides of such an extensive dominion wottld not 
have ou lined to a later lomancei, uuliss some leilhistory oi tindi 
tion had snggostod it to him bo, again, w ithout some gronud 

woik of histoiy 01 tiadition, no one would havo fixed upnMykfinC, 
a place nttcily insigmhcint in later hisloiy, as tha capitd of this 
extensive empue The romnnoes have tionsfened the capital of 
Karl tiom Aachen to Pvris , hod it realW been Pans, no one would 
hive timsfeiied it to Aachen whetliei Agamemnon baa 

real man oi not, the combination of intoinal and external ovulence 
leads us to sat down tho Polopid dynasty at llykCnS as an estab 
hshed fact ’■ 

Trodi Wo now come to a phase in the development of oaily 
turn tl Greece which tradition lepreaents as following, but at no 
m toeoe interval, tha age in which a Pelopid dynasty ruled at 
proper Myceuio and fought agaiust Troy This is the peiiod of 
great displneemeuts of population withiu the mainland of 
Euiopeau Gieece The first of these migrations is that 
1 Change of tho people afterwards known as ThessaUans A fierce 
of popu- tube of mounted warriors, they passed fiom Thesprotia m 
ThiHs>dj ovei the range of Piudus, and subdued or drove out 

an yEoho population who dwelt about Aind, m the fertile 
lowlands of southoin Thessaly Those of the jEolians who 
S la had not submitted to the conquerors passed southward 
Boootia. into the land thenceforth called Boeotia, where, between 
Orchomenus and Thebes, they founded a new home 
Their conquest of Bmotia appears to Lave been difficult and 
gradual , and even after the feU of Orchomenus and 
Thebes, Platiea is said to have maintained its independ- 
ence The legend placed these events about 1124 b o, or 
3 In the sixty years alter the fall of Tioy About twenty years 
mythical chronology occurs the thud and more 
famous migration, known as the return of the Heradidse 
We need not entei here into the details of the myth It 
will be enough to mdicate the results to which an examina- 
tion of the legend leads The Dorians, migratmg south- 
ward from the highlands of Macedonia, had established 
themselves at the northern foot ot Famassus, in the fertile 
district between that range and CEta, which was thsnoefoith 
called Doiis In setting out from these seats to conqnei 
the Peloponnesus the Dorians were associated with other 
tribes Among these were the Hylleans, who were believed 
to be of Achiean oiigin, and who traced their descent from 
^ “ Tho Mythical end Eomanbo Elemonto m Early Bngli.li History." 
ySMttyo, 1st senes, p 29 ’ 
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the hero Hyllns, son of the Tirynthian Heiaclee The 
Hyllean chiefs ot the expedition lepiosented themselves, 
accordingly, as seeking to icronqupi that loyal dominion 
of Heiaclos in the Peloponnesus of which his descendants 
had been wiongfnlly depiived by Euiystheus Hence the 
Doiun Hiigi atioii itself came to be called the “ Return of the “ The i e 
Herachdx” The inigiatioii had two main lesults — (1)*"™ °^ 
tho Doiiana, under leaders claiming Hoiaohd descent, ovei- I 

threw the Achaan dynasties m the Peloponnesus, and 
either expelled or subjugated the Aobman folk , (2) a poi- 
tion of the Achjoaus, letiiing noithvrard before the Dorian 
invadeia in the south, diove the lonianson the coast of the 
Corinthian Gult out of the strip of teiritoiy which was 
thencefoith coHed Aohaia, and these lonians sougnt lefiigo 
with their kinsfolk in Attica It is in the natme of the 
heroic myths to lepresent changes of this kind, which may 
have bean the gradual work of generations, as effected by 
sudden blows Some comparative mythologera have main- 
tained with much ingenuity that tho “ Return of the 
HpiachiLo” IS meiely one of those alternations which balance 
each other m the hundred forms of the sol.ii myth It 
appeirs more consistent with leason to believe that there 
was really a great southward mov ement of population, which 
lesnlted in the substitution of Doiian for Achsean ascend- 
ency in the Peloponnesus We cannot pietend to fix 
either tho exact time at which it commenced or tho peiiocl 
which was requiied foi its completion One thing may, 
however, be affirmed with piobability It cannot have 
been done all at once, as the myth says that it was The 
displacement of the Achseans was aocomplished only by 
degrees, and perhaps after tbe lapse of centuries 
The same remaik applies to those three streams ofTrmli 
migration from European Greece to the roasts of Asia twnal mi 
Minor, which are represented ns having ensued on tho^g*j°'‘® 
Dorian conquest of the Peloponnesus, and which may Qiocce 
naturally be connected with the distmbonoe of populations inopa to 
which, the southward advance of the Dorians caused Asn 
The Achmans, driven from their old seats in the south, 
moved northwaids , and, reinfoiced by .lEolio kinsmen 1 The 
from Boeotia and Thessaly, established themselves on the “>■ 
northwest const of Asia Minor, where Lesbos and Oyme*^'™°“ 
became their strongholds By degioes their dominion 
spread mland, until they had become mosteis of Mysia and 
the Troad The .®)ho migiation which thus created an 
Asiatic .£o1is was unquestionably the slow wotk of geneia- 
tions The immediate oanso of the Ionic migiation, 2 The 
which began later than the .<Eulic, appears to have been 
the overcrowding of Attica by the lonians driven out ot 
Achaia The Moha settlements had been the work of a 
people migrating in large masses The Ionic colonization 
seems to have been effected rather by smaller numbers of 
warhke adventurers, sprung fiom the noble Ionian families 
of Attica and the Peloponnesus, who claimed to rule over 
the Ionic communities already established on the Asiatic 
coast The Dorian colonists, following the southwaidS Tlio 
direction of their previous conquests, settled on tho south- 
west coast of Asia Mmor The islands of Cos and Rhodes 
received Doiian settlers , and, after what was probably a 
long Btinggle, the Doiians subdued Crete 
While the populations had thus been settling down into The 
tho places which they were to occupy duimg the historical 
ago of Gieece, a movement had been in progiess on the 
European mainland which tended to quicken among the 
vaimiis tribes a sense of the unity of the race This was 
the establishment of local associations among neighbouring 
tubes for the common worship of the same god These 
associations were of a federal character that is, while the 
members of the association were independent m other 
matters, they were subject to a common central authority 
in all that concerned rehgious worship Such a federal 
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as'jociation was called an amjAirti/ony, that is, a leaffue 
of neu/hbouis The mo&t impoitant of such leagues was 
-,l,o the Delphic amphiotyoiiy, of which the object was to 
Dtliiliie conseiTO the worship of Apollo at Delphi Thia league 
imiphio in Thes&al 7 , wheie the conquciors nho had come in 

fiom Epirus sought to establish themselves moie firmly 
by embiaeing tho cult of Apollo It wag aftci wards 
extended tluough. tho southern distiicts until it included 
moat of the tubes dwelling about QBta and Parnassus The 
memboia of the Delphic amphiotyony gave a new meaning 
and value to the fedeial compact by applying it to enforce 
ceitain obligations of humanity m u ai They took an oath 
that they would not inze each othci’s towns, nor, dniing 
a siege, cut off the supply of watei It was in con 
nexioii with the Delphic ainphictyony that the name 
lie n'lmelleUene appeals to have been first distinctly lecognized as 
Welle the national name The earliest collective name of the 
race, in Qieek tradition, had been Gicnloi The members 
of the Delphio amphiotyony chose os their fedeial name 
that of HeUenei , — a name of sacted associations, if we may 
connect it with that of tho oi Hellotf the ptiests of 
the Pelasgian Zeus at Dodona, — ^in the region which, 
according to Aiistotle, was the most ancient Hellas The 
oiicumstanoes which gave currency to HeEene ue a common 
appellative have left a lemimscence in the myth that Hellen 
was nearly related to Amphictyon 
'i'he ITie Homeric poems may be regarded by the student of 
Uomeiifl histoiy as great pictuies of political and social life, 
of'omly illustrating the whole voriety of Greek expeucnce down to 
ilcllw^ close of that age which saw the tides of iEolic, Ionic, 
and Done migiation flow from the west to the east of the 
ASgean It is a distinct question how far leooveiable his 
toucalfact is embedded in then text, oi how fat tiuatwoithy 
inferences may be drawn from them in regard to a supposed 
senes of events But at least the legends of the Achjsan 
pimces andwainois are theie, as they came through ^olic 
minstrels to the poets of Ionia , and, various os may be 
the ages and sources of the mtei woven materials, the total 
icsult may betaken as apoitraituic, tine in its nuun lines, 
of the age fiom which these legends had come down In 
the political life described by the Homeric poems the king 
niloB by divine and heieditary iigbt But he le not, bke 
an Eastern monarch, even piaotically despotic, he w 
bound, fiist, by tlumiates, the traditional customs of his 
people , next, he must consult the lotde, the council of 
nobles and eldeis , and, lastly, his proposals icquiie to be 
ratified by the agorct, or popular assembly The social life 
13 the counteipart of this It is a patiiaiohalUfe, m which 
the head of the family stands to hie dependants in a 
relation like that of the king to his subjects It is, within 
the family pale, eminently humane , and the absence of a 
chanty which should include all mankind is in some 
measuie compensated by the principle and practice of hos 
pitality The position of free-born women is high, — ^higher 
than m the historical ages, and polygamy is unknown 
among Gieeks Many of the pictures of manners, especially 
m the Odyss&j, have the re^ement of a noble eunplicily 
in thought and feeling, and of a genuine couitesy which le | 
pecuharly Hellenic The useful arts are stdl in an eaily j 
stage The use of the principal metals is known, but not, 
apparently, the act of smelting or aoldeiiug them Money 
IS not mentioned, oxen being the usual measure of value , 
and there is no certain allusion to tho ait of writing 

n S7ie Eai ly Sniory of the leading Slot^ down to 
about 500 B c 

The Pdo In the history of the Peloponnesus after the Dorian im- 
’onneans migration we begin to be on fiimer ground There may 
still be laige room for doubt as to particular dates or 
names, hut the age left permanent records in the institu- 
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tions which suivived it The first thing wkidi should be 
borne lu mind with legaid to the Dorian iiu'iiigiation is 
that its dll LCt influence was confined to tbicu slMiicls of llesulls 
the PeloponiiQbUs Aigolis, Lacmiia, ami Mls',cuii 
thoioughly Doiiainzed Of the othei thiec distiicts, 

Aicadia remained almost wholly uiuftectocl, Ehs and*°”*''^®^ 
Achaia weie aflected only indiiectlv, through the influx of 
tho populations which the Doiians had displaced The 
fiist rank m the Peloponnesus was long lotaincd by Argos Aigos 
The ancient pnmacy of its Acliasan piinces was inherited 
by its Doiian rulers, and now, undei the rlj nasty of the 
Teraenid*, Aigos acquiied a new ptestigo as the head of a 
federative Doiian hexapohs, of which the other members 
weie Fhlius, Sicyon, Troezene, Epidauins, and (Jonntb It 
was only hy slow degrees that the power aioso which was 
destined to eclipse Argos When the Doiians entered the Spaitn 
valley of Euiotas, they found “ hollow Lacedaemon ” already 
shared among people of othei tribes Leleges, Minyans, 
and Achmans had been there befme them Both iEolian 
and Achman elements lemaiiied in the land The settle 
ment of the Dorians was made in a strong position undei 
Mount Taygetus, on tbe nght or western bonk of the 
Enrotas , and the fact that, unlike most GieeU cities, it 
was not founded on a rocky base, but on arable soil, was 
expressed by the name Spai te (sow n land) It was indeed 
less a city than a gioup of rude hamlets, — the camp of 
a military occupation And, as a natuial stiongliold, 
defended by an alert ganiaon, it dispensed with walls 
Sparta was at first only one member of a Laconian hexa- 
polis It was at a later stage that Sparta became the 
head-town of the country, and the seat of a central govern- 
ment The oiigin of the dnal kingship may piobably be 
traced to this period Such a dualism has no parallel else- 
where among Donans and, as le^rds one at least of 
the two royal lines, we know that the Agiade Clcouienee 
proclaimed himself an Acb^an The two loyal lines of the 
Agtad® and Eurypontidas may have taken then beginning 
from a coalition or compiomise between Dorian and 
Achman houses Afterwaids, when it was desiied to ex- 
plain the dualism and to refer both lines to a common 
oouice, Agis and Eurypon were represented as descended 
from die twin sons of Aiiatodemus, Eurystheus and Pi odes 
The spread of Spartan powei in the Peloponnesus was The Bpw 
preceded by tho building up of that political and aocial “’h- 
aystem which made the Rpaitan citizens a compact arieto- ^-utions 
uracy, exclusively devoted to the exercises of wai The 
personahty of Lycurgoe is shadowy Ha has even been Lyourgiis 
closeed with those beings wbo, Idea Prometheus, Heimes, 
and Phoioueus, bestow on men that gift of firs without 
which they could not have attained to a high civilization 
But the charge of excessive credulity cuu scarcely be 
brought against those who hold, with E Curtius, that 
“ there really lived and worked m the first half of the 9th 
century B o a legislator of the name of Lycurgus, a man 
who, as a bom Hemclide, was called to take part m public 
aflaira ” It is another question whether he was the anthoi 
of all the institutions which weie afterwards asoiibed to 
bim The example of another legislator who stande m a 
far clearer light of history, — the Athenian Solon, — whom 
the orators sometimes credit with the work of Clisthenes 
m addition to hu own, may serve to show how loose such 
ascnptiona often were But at least the work of Lycurgus 
may be assumed to have marked an epoch m tbe history 
of the Spartan system This system rested, first, on a dis- 
tmefaonof three orders Douans alone wwei Spaitvcamt 
citizens of Sparta, as opposed to mere Lacedeemomi, and to 
them belonged all political power Lycurgus, said the 
tradition, assigned nine thousand lots of land to as many 
Spartiatae , the land descended from father to eldest son, 

BQ^ failing issne, reverted to tbe state. The older or non- 
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I>orian population, settled eliiefly on the mountain slopea 
oLouud the Spaitan lands, wcie called Petmloi They 
ttuie fico faimus, ivlio Ltd no Hliaic m the government, 
and were not icriuaei to potluim militiiy soivito Lastly, 
the IJihil), cultivated the lauds of the Biiaitaus not as 
slave-. t)tlouginy to piivato iiiastoi-., but os BOif>j of the 
coinmuiiu caltli , hcucu iio Kpaitan utizen could sell a 
Helot or lemnvo Imn liom tin, laud Fium each faim the 
Helot, hud to produce annually a ocitain quantity of bailey, 
oil, and w mo, it theio was a suiijIuh, they could keep it 
foi thcnisulvei Thu oouditioii of the Ilelots wee thus in 
Sonic lospects bottei than that of oidinaiy Gieek slaves 
But iL was such as constantly to icinind them that they 
had once bum a tieo punsantiy It was this, as much per 
hajia as ijo'itivu ill-usage, wliieli made it so peculiarly 
g tiling The haticd of the Ilclota was a standing menace 
ChudfUi to the Spaitni eonijnonn ealth As Aristotle says, the 
of the Spaitan kingship muaut piacticallv a lito tenure of the 
went” chief unlit iiy conimaiid The gov einmoiit was essentially 
au odicial olig.iichy, in which the powei of the lucsponsible 
ephois wag not impoit,intIy modified by the gerousia, while 
the popukn assembly pla3'ed i pait haully more active than 
that ot the Iloiueiio agoia, with its foimal piivilege of 
The soonl simple aihimation oi veto The militaiy training, from 
lilc * childhood upwards, to which the whole social life ert Sparta 
w^ioo ot madfl subaexvient, wna at first a necessity , but it soon 
became thoioiighly identified with the ambition and with 
the piide of an exclusiv e w amor caste Sparta was shaiply 
iiinrkod off from the othei Gieek communities by this 
syatomatio tientmont ot war as the business of life. 'When 
the inilitaiy piostige of Spaita began to decline i» the 
collide of the kth oeutuiy u o , it was remarked that this 
was due to the increased attention which othei states had 
begun to pay to the ait of wai, whcioas in old days the 
iSpaitans had been like piofessional soldiers matched 
against civilians 

Qiowtli of The inoiintam w all of Taygetus had set a haiuor between 

spirtsa Laconia and ilessenid, which might have seemed to foibid 
luwii extension of Spaitan power towards the west K the 
Dorians ni Messema had fully pioseived the warlike 
chaiQCtei of the race, they would piobably have had httle 
to tear But they seem to have been in some measure 
onei rated by the iintainl wealth ot a couiiUy which, at the 
svine time, excited the envy of then neighbours Mytbs 
hive giowii thickly aionud the story of the two Messemon 
vvnib This, at least, appeals certain the giadoal coit- 
quest of klessonia by Sparta occupied not less than a 
bundled years (about 760-660 bo) The legend that, at 
a cutical tune, the stining wai songs of the Attic TyiUeus 
raised the sinking spint of Sparta, agrees with the 
tiaditioii of a long and doubtfnl struggle Hor W6is the 
stnfa confined to the two chief eombatanfs Meabama was 
aided by otbei Peloponnesian states which dreaded a lie 
fate foi themselves,— Argos, Sioyon, Aicadia Spatta was 
helped bj Ehs and Oonnth 'When Messema had been con- 
queied and the Doiian inhabitants reduced to the state of 
Helots, Sparta had overcome the most difficult obstacle to 
hei ambition By conquests, of which the dottui are 
obscuio, she won tiom Aigolis a stiip of territory on the 
eastern coast ot the Peloponne&ns, and finally earned hoi 
north eastern boidei to Thyrea In southorn Arcadia done 
the Spartan aims weie decisively lepulsed by Tegea , and 
the Tegeans, accepting the supremacy of Spaita, wore 
eurollea, abont 560 n o , as honouied allies of the power 
which they had checked 

OTie Iho repulse warned Spaita that it was bottei to mm at 
ftHtKol*" Peloponnesus than at conquariiig it , and an 

oppoitnmfcy was found of asserting this leadership in a 
manner far moie ofiPectiva than any military demonstration 
At Olympia, in the valley through which the Alpheus 


passes to the western coast, theie was an ancient sanctuaiy 
ot the Polasgian Zeus An amphictyony, or league ut 
neighbouring towns, held saciifice and games there once iii 
lour years, the miinagcmcnt of the festival being sbaied 
between Pisa and Elis A dispute oioso between these 
two stitcs Spaita confiimed Elis m the leligious supei 
mtendenco of the lo-itival, and at the same time anogated 
to heiself the political Iicadslnp ot the sacied league 
Eveiy efiort was now made by the Spai tans to extend the 
popularity and enhance the biilluncy of the Olympic 
games Sparta — already supieme in Laconia and Mes 

senio, alieady the victoiious iival ot Argos in the east of 
the land — ^now appears at the Olympian shiine of Zeus in 
a chaiocter peculiarly well adapted to attract the loyalty of 
the western Achmans The genei-il recognition of Spaita 
as the hrst state in the Peloponnesus may be said to date 
from the time when, nndei Spartan auspices, the Olympic 
festival acquired a new celebiity 
For political reasons Doiiaii Sparta had always clienshed Tiansi 
the tiaditiODS of the Achaean princes , hut the monarchy 
of the AcLasttU age, if it still existed anywhoie, was a laie ^ 
suivival The form of government which had generally aidn^ 
succeeded to it was oligaichy, that is, the rule of a group 
of noble families claiming descent fiom the heroes, 
possessing certain religious utes in which no aliens paiti- 
cqiated, and claiming to be, by a divine authority, the 
interpieteis of the unwiitten kw Those noble families 
made np the state The commons, who lived m or aiound 
the eifcy as aitmns, labomeis, oi faimers, were free men, 
but had no pohtical rights The Doiian ascendency in 
the Peloponnesus was pecuhaily favouiable to ohgaiohies 
Sparta was, m fact, such an oligarchy, though not of the 
closest kind, — the Donnn citizens being the privileged 
doss, while tho Penoeci answered to the commons oTse- 
wheie It was a foitunate circumstance for the political 
development of Greece that oligaichy did not, as a rule, 
pass directly into democracy A period of transition w as 
needed, dniing which the iieople, hitlieito debuied fiom 
all chance of pohtical education, should leain the meaning 
of membeiship in the state 

This was affoided, at least in some laeasme, by that The 
peculiar phase in the life of the Greek commonwealths tjian 
which mtcrveiiBS between oligaichy and democracy, — ^the 
age of the tyrannies A tmannot meant one whose powei is 
both superior and contiaiy to the laws An absolute inlei 
19 not a turanaoi if the constitution of the state gives him 
absolute power nor is a luler unauthorized by tbe laws 
loss a tui annos because he lules mildly The genesis ot 
the tyrant was different in different cases Most often he 
19 a member of the privileged class, who comes foiwaid as 
the dionipionof the people against lus peers, ovoi throws 
the oligarchy with the hdp of the people, and establishes 
his own rule in Us stead Such was Pisistiatus at Athens 
Sometimes ha is lumsolf one of the people , this was the 
case with Oithngoras, who (about 676 b c) oveithrew the 
Dorian oligarchy at Sioyon The case of Cypselus at 
Ooimth IS intermediate between these two, for he 
hdonged to a noble Donau house, though not to the inner 
cirde of those Bacohiadin whose inle he oveithrew Or 
the tyrant is one who raises himself to absolute powei fiom 
tbe stepping stone of some office with which the oligarchy 
itself had entrusted him An example is supplied by 
PhalaiiB of Agrigentum, and by the tyrants of some Ionic 
cities m Asia Minor Lastly, the tyrant might be a king 
who had oveistepped his constitutional prerogative Phei- 
don, Jang of Aigos, is adduced by Aristotle as an instance 
of this rarer cose In all cases the tyrant propoily so- 
called must be distinguished from a rulei whom a oom- 
muni^ has voluntanly placed above the law, eithei tem- 
porarily at for ins life. Such was proper]|y called an 
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aibiimnctcs oi dictator, — ai Pittacm of Mityleno The 
benefits confoiiod on the Giook conimoiiwoaltha by the 
Thui tyiaDuiea woio chiofly of two Linds (1) The tj lent often 
iLsults iDstitutocl new leligious festivals, in whicJi tho whole body 
of tho uti/ous might take pnit A feeling ot civic unity 
wab thus citated, which could not o\ist while the nobles 
foimod a sepanle caste, as e\clii8ive in their wuiship as 
111 then othci piivilegos (2) The couit of the tyiiut 
bocenie a ccntie to wliioh poets and aitists were attracted 
Such a man as Penandei of Coimth (635-586) might 
aim at icsembling an Eastern despot, hut his encomege- 
inont of liberal aits must still have given an impalse to 
the higher civili/sation of Coimth Polyciates of Samos, 
the fiiend of Aiiaciooii, welcomed all men of fine gifts to 
lus couiL ] Fisistiiitus showed a like cuie for poetry, and 
foi the aitistic embcllishinont of Athena The loot ot evil 
m the tyianny waj its unlawful oiigin, and its eonsoquent 
icliaiice upon foice, ficqueutly leading the tyrant to aim 
at ko oping the cilucus in a state of helplessness and mutual 
miritiust But the foundei of a tyiaimy w as usually a man 
with some inborn qualities for command, and the baser 
foinis of oppiession weio not lequued until he had given 
place to a wcakei suooessoi 

Colom/s The age of the oligaichies and tyianmes coincides with 
tion the most active peiiod of Gieek colonization, which le 
coived an impulbe both fioin redundant population and 
fiom political tiuubles at home The two centuiies from 
760 to 550 n u saw mo^it ot the Gieek colonies founded 
Sicily lecBived settlements tiom both the two gieat branches 
Sioi)y of the Gieek laoe Naxos, founded by ihe Chalcidians ot 
Euboea (735 B o ), with Leoiitiiii and Oataua, toundod soon 
attei wauls by Naioe, toimed a gioup of Ionic communities 
on the eactoin side of the island Syracuse, tounded by 
Countli (734 B c ), Gela, coloni/od by Ehodians and 
Cietans (690 B c ), and AgugeuT/um, of which Gela was 
tho parent city (682 b c ), weie among the chief of the 
Doimn commonwealths on tho southeastern and south- 
woatoin coasts Those Sioeliot cities formed a fringe lonnd 
tho Sicoli and Sicani of the inteuor , hut, though m the 
piesonoB ot non Hellenic populations, they uevei lost among 
themselves the sharp distinction between Donan and Ionian 
(or “ Ohaloidio ”), a distinction which was long the Ley- 
Itsly noto to the mnei history of the Sioeliots The earliest of 
the Gieek settlements lu Italy was tho Ionic Cumse, on tho 
coast near Cape Misenvuu, a little to tho noith-west of 
Naples It was founded by Chalcidians of Eubcea, as 
oarty, aoooiding to the tiadition, as 1060 b c The Dorian 
Tarentum, — a colony of Sparta, — and the Achaean (iEoho) 
settlements of Sybans and Cioton, dated fiom the latter 
pait of the 8th century bc Poseulouia (Pnestum) was 
founded by Sybaris Locii, an jEolie settlement near 
Cape Zephyrium (whence its epithet “ Epizephyiian ”), and 
the Ionic Bhegium, founded from Ohalcis, complete the 
series of flourishing cities which made south western Italy 
appeal as a new and nchei land of the Hellenes, as Megale 
Hellas, Magna Grcecia The tui ning-point in its prospeiity 
was the war between the two foremost of the Achsesn 
cities, ending m the destruction of Sybaris Croton (610 
bo) By this event, just at the tune when the lonians ot 
Asia Minor weie passing nnder the sway of Persia, the 
Gleets oi Italy weie- tendered less able to mote head 
against tso native tubes oi the pemnsuls The name 
Megale Hellas rmnained, but its old sigmfioanee was gone, 
the spirit of confident piogioss had been quenched 
Spoiodtc The distinctive charactei of Greek colomzstioB is seen 
setae Jess vividly where, as in Sicaly and Italy, Gieek com- 
munitias elastered together, than at those lonely oatposts 
of HeUemolifa where a single city stood in barhanan lands 
Massalia (Maaaeilles) was founded by the lomanaof P^ioew 
about- 6Q6 B.Cf, and beeante the paremli of edonles on ihe 
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east coast of Spam If Caithagc had not iulfilled the 
puipo’-e for which it was foundul, bj scivma as the jiilous 
guaidifin of Plicciiician LonimtirL in thi > LStiiii Mrditu- 
lanian, Gicck stttleineuts would piob.iblj hivi multiplied 
on those shoits as lapidly as olsewheie L’jicno, ou tho 
Afiicaa coast, was a Doiuii colony (hJU v l } tiom Tlioi i, 
itself colonized by Spaita, and beLiiiiL the founclci of 
Baica Coicyra was coluni»ed by Coimth about 700 n ( , 
and joined with the molhci-c,ity in founding sittleuicnts 
(among otlieis, Epidamnus) on the coast oi Epiius The 
noithern shores of the jEgeaii and the Piopontis weie 
dotted with colonies, fiom the gioup of towns planted by 
Chalcis m tho peninsula thence called Ohalcidii e, to Bj zaii- 
tmm, — ^whieh, like Seljmbiin, was founded by Mcgaia <057 
Bo) Among the colonies on the western coist of ^Isia 
Minoi, Miletus was especially actue m cieatiug othoi 
settlements, paiticularly foi piiiposes ot comnicice Naii- 
cratis, m the delta of tho Nile, was a tiadiug colony fiom 
Miletus, and flourished fiom 650 Be On the soiithem 
shoiea of tho Piopontis and tho Euxine, Cy/icus and Smope 
(itself the patent city of Tiapeziis) were daugliteis of 
Miletus Here too were the leniotest of Greek settle- 
ments, — Panticapeeum (Keiteh iti the Ctimea), afteiwaids 
the capital of the Gicek kings of tho Buspouis , Ollna (oi 
Borysthenes) on the adjacent mainland , and Istua, at the 
mouth of the Danube The above eiiunieiation, though 
not exhaustive, wiU soivc to maik tho wido extent of the 
aiea mcladed by Gicek colonwation As the city was the Nvtraool 
highest unit in the political conception of the Gieeka, so tl'l- 
each colony contained within itself the esbontials of a com- 
plete political life Its i elation to the paient-eity was one 
of fihal piety, not ot constitutional dependence In so far 
as tho cult ot the gods and heioes whom it woishipped 
was localized in the uiotbci-country, it was needful that a 
link should exist between the leligious rites of the colony 
and those of its parent , and this religious continuity was 
symbolized by the sacred fire which the founder (olKtcrr^v) 
earned with him from the public hearth to tho new settle- 
ment For the rest, Massaha and Olbia weie cities of 
Hellas m as full sense as Athens oi Spaita It was due 
to the self-suificing cluractei (avmpKeia) of the Hellenic 
city as sueh that Hellas was not a geogiaphicalexpiession 

When Attica fiist comes into the view of history, it Bail} hn 
alieady foims a single state of which Athens is the capital 
the kingly period is over, and, though a close oligarchy still “ 
exists, Sieie are signs of coming change But the hints of 
poetical legend, and. sometimes the suiei evidence of the 
ground itself, enable ns to go fnrthei back, and to foim as 
least a general conception of eailiei chapteie in the stoiy 
oi the land Of the thiee plains ou the noithein shore of 
the Saronic gulf, — ^those of Megara, Elensis, and Athens, — 
the Attic plain is that which oflered the greatest advantage 
I to settlers It lathe most spacious, it is the best watered, 
it holds the most central position m the disUict which 
sbetdies south east from the chmns of Citbieion and 
Fames to the ^geaa, it has the best seaboard for 
navigatioB and commeice, and it contams the best site for 
a aby Tiaces of early immi^ants of vanous stocks sur- 
vived la the names of places, in worahips, and in legends 
Elevtsis, PirzeuB, Phaleron, aio Mmyan names , the myths 
and cults tell also of Carians, Lelies, Cretans, Tyrihemans 
But the chiel in&uence which came to Attica fiom beyond 
sea must have- been that of the Phoenician settlement at 
Salamis (llanos, tbs ^aco of peace), a name which, as in 
the Cyprian worship of Zens Salanuiiios (Baal-Salam), 
points to the Phoenician effort to establish fiiendly inter- 
course between ajie* reeas Heiodotus (vm 44) diatia- The four 
gttiabes four penods in the early histoiy of Attaia^ with 
each, of which ke connects an appeUatrve la the first 
the tnHabitainta were “ Folasgot called Enmaor,'*- m the 
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secoud “ Kclciopidje,” in the thud “ Athenians,” in. the 
fourth “ lonians ” The oxtoiisive seiies of lock dwellings 
found on the south and south west of the Aciopolis aie, 
bj tho ingeuious and piobxblo toiijecturo of E Cm tins, 
connected with the fust of those pounds This pirn itive 
Felasgic sebtleniont was the Book town {Kpavaai) , its 
inhabitants •wore Kranaoi, the dwelloru in the rocks The 
second petiod was one in which the Acropolis became the 
seat of a small numbei of nobles, and of a piincely family 
claiming descent fioin the earth hoin Ceciops The cite 
del becomes the contro of religious and political Ufa, 
beneath it dwell Felasgic bondmen, who woik foi the 
Oeciopidio as the Cyclopes woiked for tho PetseidiS at 
Argos The city of the Cecropidoi — no longci of the 
Kianaoi — becomes the head of the twelve citios among 
•which tho Attic land was divided As the leadmg families 
are diawn towaids the Cecropid city, rivalries ensne, 
which are mythically lepieaonted by the stufe of rival 
gods on the Aciopolis Zeus, the Felasgic god, has piioiity 
ot possession But bis honours aio disputed by Poseidon, 
tho deity of the Thracians settled on tho gulf of Salamis, 
and of their piiestly clan, the Eumolpida! The third 
claimant is Athena, the divinity of a race possessing a 
higher oultuie, the givei of the olive to the land The 
final victory falls to Athena But Zeus keeps the place of 
honour as protector of the whole community, — Polieus , and 
Athena shares her sanctuary with Poseidon The mythical 
Erechtheus, — ^representing at once the ancient Poseidon and 
the nursling of Athena,^— is the symbol of the viotoiy and 
the conciliation This is the third pouod of Heiodotus , 
“Erechtheus having succeeded to power,” tho Ceciopid,e 
become Athenians The fourth and last period is that in 
which Ionian settlers press foiwaid from then earher scat 
on the bay of Marathon, and establish themselves — ^not 
without opposition— on the bania of the IIissus The woi- 
ship ot the Ionian Apollo takes its place beside that of Zeus 
and Athena The Ionic settlement on the Ilissus was in- 
cluded in an enlarged Athens, and the close of tho epoch was 
uiatked by that union {cnvalKui) of Attica into a single state 
which Attic tradition nsciibed to the hero king Theseus 
Chirutoi The light soil of Attica had protected it fi om such whole 
of the gale changes of population as had passed over Thessaly, 
popula JJusotia, and the Peloponnesus In contrast with the oo 
ti^n cupieis of those lands the Attic population claimed to be 
indigenous , and the claim was true in this sense that tho 
basis of the population was an element which had been 
theie from prehistoric tunes On the other hand the 
maritime advantages of Attica had been sufficient to attract 
foreign immigrants Thus in Attica no one type of hfo 
ond character prevailed to the same extent as the Dorian 
in the Peloponneaus or the ..^ohau in Boeotia The Ionian 
element was tempered by othsis older than itself This 
fact IS the key to that equable and haimonious development 
which BO remarkably distinguished the Attic people alike 
in culture and in politics The institutions which are 
found existing in Attica in the 7 th century b c may bo 
legarded os dating fiom the age which tiadition c^ed that 
of Theseus, — ths age, namely, in which the loose canton 
system of Attica was knit together into a single state The 
Classes inhabitants of Attica form three classes,— the Eupatrid<B 
or nobles , the Qeomon, free husbandmen , and the 
Demitttgij or handicraftsmen The government was wholly 
111 the hands of the Eupatridm, who alone were citizens in 
the proper sense The Eupatrid order was divided into 
four tubes, called after the sons of Ion, — Gslsoa, Hoples, 
Aigicoreus, Argadens Each tribe contained thiee phra 
trial or clans, and each clan thirty gene or houses The 
members of each dan were united by the woiship of an 
heroic ancestor, and all the clans were bound together by 
the common worship of Zeus Herkeios and Apollo Patrons. 
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Thr tiansilioii fiom monaichy to oligaichy was moie iCmgship 
gwdual It Athens than it seems to have been elscwheic 
Fust, the piiestly office of tho king was taken aw ay , and, ^ 
as the old name basilevs implied leligious as well as civil 
authoiity, he was lienceforLli called simply the ruler, 
aulum, But the office of aichon was still held for life, and 
was heieditaiy Tho second step was to appoint the 
aichon foi ten years only The thud and last step was to 
divide the old legal power among nine aichons appointed 
annually (6S3 no) The first archon, called Eponjmos, 
because his name inaiked the date of official documents, 
had a general supervision of affairs, and in particular re- 
presented the state as the guaidian of oiphans and mmois, 
tho second arehon was high priest (basileus), the third was 
commander-in chief (polemarch) , the leniaining six were 
the custodians ot the laws (“ thesmothetro ”) Aftei this 
lefmm, two events aie the chief landmarks ot Attic history 
before Solon The fiist is the legislation of Draco, the 
second 18 the revolution of Cylon Uitherto the Eupatiidee 
had been the depositaries and sole interpreteis of an un- 
written liw Draco, himself a Enpatiid, was now com- biaco 
miBSionod, not to frame a new code, but to write down the 
laws as they e-tisted m oial tradition To a later age the 
law-, of Draco became a proveib of seventy, but then 
seventy was that of the rude age from which they had 
come down, not of the man who was employed to tabulate 
them By this code (620 bo), and by the establishment 
of a court of fifty-one jndges (it^erai) in capital cases, the 
people were so far seouied against abuse of the judicial 
office But the existence of seiious popnlai discontent a 
fewyears latei is shown by the attempt of Cylon (612 bo) Oylon 
Stimulated by tho example of his fathei-in-law, Theagenes, 
the tyrant of Megaia, he resolved to seize the enpieme 
power at Athens Piomwes of lelief and of a new agrarian 
law gained him adherents among the distressed classes, but 
when he liad succeeded in seizing the Acropolis, he found 
himself disappointed of popular support and suirounded 
by tho tioops of the aichons He escaped His paitisans 
suciendeied, on the piomise of the archon Megacles that 
thorn lives should be spared, but, when they had loft the 
altais, they were cut down The "Cylonian oiime” was 
denounced by the people as having brought a pollution 
upon the city, and the immshment of the whole elan of 
the Alemieonidce — to which Megacles belonged — was de- 
manded as an expiation The Eupatiidiie refused to yield, 
until Solon, one ot then older, prevailed on the AlcnMeonidra 
to stand a tiial hotore thiee hundred of their peers They 
were found guilty of saorilege, and were banished 

Solon was now to come toiward as the umpire of still Legivliv 
graver issues The influence of his ardent and lofty nature h"“ ot 
on the people is expressed in the legend that his recitation 
of his elsgy, “ Salamis,” fired them to strike the blow by 
which “the fair island” Was won bade from the Megarians 
The part which he had taken m the Alcmseonid affair was 
well fitted to make him trusted both by the nobles and by 
the people His legislation had a twofold scope In the 
first place he aimed at giving immediate rehef to a class Beliei of 
whose phghb was desperate As there was little money m debtow 
the land, those m whose hands it was had been able to 
force up tho rate of interest as they pleased The smaU 
farmers (geomon) weie being crushed out of existence by 
a load of debt, moitgaging them farms to their creditors, 
who, in default of land, could even sell the debtor as a 
slave Solon depreciated the value of the silver drachma 
by 37 per cent , so that a debt of 100 old drachmas could 
bepoidwith 73, debts to the state were cancelled alto- 
gether In a fine lambio fiagment, Solon calk as witness 
of his woik “ the greatest of Olympian deities, the black 
earth, wherefrom I took up of yoro the piUars that had 
been set m many a place," — ^these (Spot) being the stones 
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that, maiked a mortgaged linme^lcad Secondlj', yolon 
aimed at o&tabli&hmg a peimanout oquihbiium between 
Now tlasiBH He claepaed tbe cituen'. by their rated piojieity ae 
tlttssnf (1) Pontalcosio mcdmmoi, (J) Hippeia, (3) Zeugitai, (1) 
Thttes The first class alone could hold the ai^onsbp , 
the fourth had no pohtical piivilege OYcejit that of voting 
rcJcsia in the assembly But Solon made the assembly 

what it had iievei before been, a real power lie gave 
to It (1) the right of passing laws, (2) the light of cahing 
magistrates to accouut, (3) the light of electing aichons 
CoiiiH-ii At tbe same time lie created a council of foui bandied, to 
1)0 elected annually by the people, through whioh all 
business should be lutioduced to Llie assembly Ho 
Aicops btiengtliened the old Hupatiid Areopagus, by adding to its 
juiisdiction m homicide a geneial power ot moial censoi- 
ship, and provided that the arclions of each year should, 
if found w 01 thy, pass at the end of it into this senate 
Athenians of a lator age often desciibed Solon as the 
founder of the democracy This was not his own concop- 
Snloii's tion ot lus woik We have his own desciiption of it — 
icoouiit « I gaye people as much stiength as is enough, without 
woi'k '''™ taking away fiom then due share (n/i^s), or adding theieto 
But ns foi those who had power and the sjilendoni of 
1 idles, to them also I gave counsel, even that they should 
not uphold violence And I stood with my strong shield 
spi end over both, and suflfeied neither to prevail by wrong” 
Solon was not a champion of popular rights, but a philo 
sophic mediator between classes 
The lenioval ot the urgent pitssiire of usuiy, the sub- 
stitution of wealth for birth as the canon of piivUege, and 
the bestowal of strictly hunted political powei on the 
people were Solon's achievements It is no pi oof of then 
inadequacy that thoy were soon foUowod by the appearance 
Tyrniiiy of a successful demagogue The Attic population was 
ofPisis locally divided into thiee classes, — the Diaciii oi the 
tistus ,1 ]i,g]iiandei8 ” of the noith-eaat district (the pooiost), the 
Parali, the boatman and fishermen of the coast , and the 
“ Pedieis,” the iicLer farniers of the Attic plain Each of 
those classes formed a political faction, with an ambitions 
noble at its head The Bioorii wero led by Pisistiatus, 
the Parah by Megacles, the Pedieis by Lycurgus On tbe 
pretence that he had been murdaiously assaulted by the 
enemies of the xieople, Pisistiatus obtained a guaid of 60 
men It was presently inci eased to 400 He then seired 
the Aciopolis (560 b o; After having been twice driven 
out by the combmed factions of the Plain and theShoie,Iie 
finaUy established himself as tyrant m 545 b a , and reigned 
till hia death in 627 bo He did not abolieh Solon’s con- 
stitution, though he leaeived some of tbe highei offices foi 
merabeiB of his own house His government appeals to 
have been mild and wise He eet the evamxile of submis- 
sion to the laws By many new enactments he promoted 
good order and moiality Tho convenience of the citizens 
and the beauty of Athens weie consulted by the consti ac- 
tion of new buildings, roads, and aqueducts There were 
but two things to remind Athenians that this pateinal inle 
had been founded in force, — the presence of hired troops, 
and the levy ot ti thes on private lands Pisisti atus was sue 
oeededby his oldest son Hippias In 614 b o Hipparchus, 
the brother of Hippias, was murdered by Harmodius and 
Anstogiton, in revenge for an afihont offered to the sister 
of Harmodius The rule of Hippias, which had hitheito 
resembled that of his father, now became cruel Tbe 
Alcmesonidee — ^wbo bad been in banisbment since tbe fiinal 
leturn of Pisistratus m 645 — ^had won the favour of tlie 
Delphic puesthood by an act of hbeiality Tbe temple at 
Delphi having been burned down, they had undertaken to 
rebuild it, and, instead of common limestone, which would I 
have satisfied tbe contract, used Parian marble for the east 
side of the temple They now exerted their infi.uence> | 


Wlicncver Siiarta oi a Spartan consulted the oracle, the 
lespoiise always included a command to set Athens fiee 
At last Cloomcnes, king of Spaita, took tlio field Tbo 
children of Hipinas fell into his bands, and, to save tliem, 

Uipxnas voluntaiily witbdiew from Athens (510 b c ) llio Eml nf 
rule of tbe Pisistiatid bouse was now at an end In tbo PiMstn 
phia&e of tbe song which gave lEmeiited gloiy to Ilaimo 
dins and Anstogiton, Athens was once more under equal 
laws 

But there was a vehement strife of factions The 
Eupatiid paity, under Isagoias, wished to restore the aiis- 
tocracy of jue Solonian dajs The party of popular rights 
was supported by the Alommonid®, and led by Clisthenes, 
whose lather, Megacles, had married the daughtei ot 
Clisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon Clisthenes, m the w-ords Refoma 
of Herodotus, took the people into paitneiship, and byofClis 
hia leforms became the leal founder of the democracy Ibonei 
Abolishing the ioni Ionic tribes, which had included the 
Eupattidce, be instituted ten new tribes, winch included allTto ten 
tbe free inhabitants of Attica Each tribe was composed tnbe? 
of aeveial demes (townships) not adjacent to eacli other, — 
thus seeming that the old clans should be thoiougbly 
broken up among the new tubes The number of the 
Council (Boule) was laised from 400 to 600, — 60 membeis The 
being elected from each of the ten new tribes Pm tber, it Council 

was arranged that each luhal contingent of DO should take 
It in turn to act as a committee (irpwdveK) of the council, ^ — 
a boaid of picsidouts (irpoESpoc), and the chairman of the 
day, being again chosen m lotation from the committee A 
new office was also instituted The command of the aimy 
was given to a board of ten Generals (stiategi), one being Generals 
elected by each of the tubes In later times the stiategi 
became miiusteis of foreign affairs Juiy courts of citizens 
I woio organued out of the assembly, to share the adminis- Jnry- 
tiation of justice, winch bad bitheito belonged to theeourte 
aidioDB and tbe Areopagus As a safeguard for tbe state 
agarnst party atiuggles, it was piovided that, if tbe Council Ostai- 
and the Ecclesu should declare the commonwealth to bo in cmui 
danger, each citizen might be summoned to indicate by 
ballot the name of any man whom be thought dangerous, 
and tliat, if tho same name was written on 0000 tickets 
(oarrpoKa), the man so indioated should go into exile foi ten 
years, without, however, losing bis civic rights or bis pro- 
perty This was tbe institution of ostracism Finally, 
choice by lot was substituted for voting in the election to 
tho archonship, thus diminishing the danger of factious 
partisanship 

Isagoras, the leader of the paity opposed to these Strife of 
lefoims, bad a zealous ally in Cleomenes, king of Sparta facnons 
Clisthenes, they alleged, was aiming at a tyranny sack ns 
that ot bis giandfatber and namesake at Sicyon Spaita, 
the leading Dorian state, was m a manner the recognized 
champion of aristociacy agarnst levolution Tbo Spartan 
herald summoned the Athenians to banish tbe accuised 
AJcmBeonidee, and Clisthenes voluntarily left Attica 
deomenoB arrived at Athens with his army Isagoias was 
mode archon , seven hundred “ democratic ” famihes were 
banished , the newly constituted Council of five hundred 
was dissolved But now the people rose in arms. Oleo- 
menee and Isagoias were besieged on tbe Aciopolis On 
the third day of the siege they surrendered Cleomenes 
and hiB troops wei e allowed to withdraw Isagoras escaped, 
but lus Athenian adherents were put to death Clisthenes 
now returned to Athens He seems, however, to have 
excited popular indignation by promoting a treaty with 
Persia, by which tbe supremacy of the Peisian king was 
acknowledged He thus lent coloui to the accusation of 
bis enemies that he was aiming at a tyranny , and be was 
banished. Cleomenes presently inv^ed Attioa a second 
tune, with the Feloponnosian allies. But the other Spartan 
XD — 13 
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Liny, Demaialus, opposed to hw desiijas The Coim- 
tUians lefused to follow him, and liH ninty broho up when 
it had advanced no fuithei than Eleiihis Meanwhile tlie 
Thebans and the Cliiludianb ot Euboea had been induced 
to take up aims against Athens Eieod fioni the dangci 
of the Polopouiiesun invasion, the Athenians ninichtd 
against the Thelians They found them oo. tbo shoio of 
the Eniipiib, and luutod them Crus&iiig the stiait into 
EubuLi, they defeated the (Jhaloidians on the bamc diy 
The lands of the Ohalcidun knights (HippoLote) woie 
divided in ci^ual lots among lom thousand Athenians, who 
occupied them, not as colonists foiniiug a new city, but as 
The mat noiuesident citi/eus of Athens This was the fiist I/«k- 
llotvcli-ia pjiiii The ypaitaus, incited hy Cleomencs, now made a 
final effort to leiiicsa the demociatio atiength of Athens 
lIippiiT. was invited from Lis ictieat on the Hellespont to 
Laceddemon, and a Pi lopounesiaii cougiess was convened 
at Spaita to discnss a pioject foi icsloring him to Athens 
as tyiaiit The icpicsentativo of C'oimth mged that it 
svould bo shameful it Spaita, the enemy of tyiannics, should 
help to set up a now one The congiesa v'as of liia mind 
The scheme failed, and Hippias went back to Sigeiim 
Athens In those five ycais (510-603) whicli followed the fall of 
“ f'eo tho Pisjstutidffl the future of Athena was decided Athens 
maUh"^ had become a fiea commonwealth, iii which doss grievances 
no loiigei hindered the citizens fiotn acting togethei with 
vigoions spirit The results were soon to appeoa m work 
ilono by the Athenians, not for Athens only, but for all 
Greece 

Heinents The time was now drawing neir when Greece was to 
of Hcl sttstain its fust histoncal conflict with the harbanan world I 
unity '-Tliaio not, IQ tlio modem tense, an Hellenic nation I 
But thoio were common elements of lehgion, manners, and 
cnlturo, which togethei constihitecl on Hellenic civilization, 
and weio the basis of a cuinmon Hellenic chaiactei The 
Giaikoi of Epiius, united in the woisliip of the Pelosgian 
Zeus, had become the Hellenes ot Thessalj, united in tlio 
Delphi woiflhip ot Apollo The shune of Delphi, at fust the 
centre of tho most important amphic tyony, had now become 
tho religions centie of all Hellas It was acknowledged as 
sueli by foreigners, hy the kings of Phrygia and Lydia m 
tho east, by the IStiuscan Taiquinu in the west, os after- 
wards hy the Roman republic In political matteis also 
Delphi was a coimnon ceiitio foi tho Greek states, mediat- 
ing III advising lu feuds between fictions oi piiiea, and 
Them giving tho flnil sanction to constitutioual changes A 
gsmos H®ll0iim unity was further promoted by the great 

“ festivals It hxa already been soon how Sparta lent new 
brilliancy to tho gatheiings at Olympia The Pythian fes- 
tival was levived with a fiesh liistie after the first Socied 
Wai (695-686), in which Clisthenes, tyiantof Sicyon, and 
Ins allies dostioj ed Criso, the foe of Delphi A little later 

two other festivals weie established, the Isthmian and 
the Hemean, at about the time when the tyianny of tho 
Cypselidm was oveibluown at Couuth, and that of the 
Oithagaiuh'B at Sicyon The games of Nemea and of the 
Isthmus weienew asseitionsof tho Dorian sentiment which 
was so stiongly opposed to tyiannios, mid they exemplify 
the mannei in which such festivals weie fitted to express 
Alt and and stiengtheu national sympathy In tho giadual growth, 
'■y too, of Holleiuc art, — with a stamp of its own distinct fiom 
that ot Assyiia, Babylon, Phmtiicia, or Egypt, — the Greeks 
foimd a bond of union, and tlie temples weie centres at 
which the giowth ot such nn ait was oneouiaged and 
recorded Above all, the Homeric pootiy, in which the 
legends of the heioio age took a foim tW appooled to oveiy 
manch of tho Qioek race, was a witness to the contrast 
between Gieek and baihuuan It was the inteipretation 
of this contiast which made Homer so peculiarly the 
national poet Still tho unity of Greeco had hitherto been 
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htllo moio than an ideal Tho only great entoipiiiso in 
winch Greeks had made common cause against bmbaiiaiis 
belonged to legend. Tho fiist historical event in which 
the unity of Greece found active expression was tho 
strngglo with Feisiu 

III Tlielonwitevolt and llie Knian Wars, 502-479 b c 

The twelve Ionian cities on the western coast of Asia 
Miiioi foimcd a community which kept itself thoiouglily 
distmct fiom tho jEoIian colonists to the north and tbo 
Donans to the south The Pau-Iomc fettivalb presoned 
tho memoiy of tho common descent Tho Ionian hfo and 
cnltnio had a character of its own But the Ionian cities TLa 
had no political cohesion, nor had they any recognized lowui 
leader One oftci another they became tnWaiy to the 
kmga of Lydia The process of subjugation commenced 
at the time when the Lydian dynasty of the Meimnadm 
(about 716 B c) began to make themselves independent of 
Assyiia It was completed hy Oioesus, to whom, about 
650 B c , all the Ionian cities had became subject Croesus vmdei 
was friendly to the Greeks he lespeoteil then religion, Dydia, 
and eniicUcd its shunos , ho welcomed distinguished 
Greeks to Saidis All that was exacted fiom the louians 
by Citcsns was that they should acknowledge him as then 
suzerain, and pay a fixed tribute The Poisians, undei 
Cyrus, defeated Cicbsus and conqneird Lydia about 647 
B 0 Tlie whole coast-lme of Asia Minui was afterwards 
reduced by Harpagus, the general of Cyrus The Pei f lans, imdoi 
zealous monotheists, destroyed tho Greek temples But it Peisis 
was not till the reign of Darius, who succeeded Cambyses 
m 621 B 0 , that the lomans felt the whole weight of tho 
Persian yoke Darius, the able oiganuor of the Peitian 
omprre, piefeired that each Ionian city ehould be luled by 
one man whom he could tiiist He tliorefoia gave system 
atio support to tyianmes 

It 18 characteristic of the political condition of Ionia that Tiie iodm 
the revolt was not a populai movement, but was the woik revolt 
of two men, each of whom had pirvate ends to seivo His- 
titens, tyiant of Miletus, had rendered a vital seivico to 
Daims duiing his Scythian expedition (610 bo) by dis- 
suading the other Greek leaders from bieokmg down the 
budge over the Danube, which secured the letieat of the 
Persian aimy Having been rei/aided with a principality 
la Thrace, he piosently became suspected of embitious 
designs Daiius sent for him to Susa, and detained him 
there on the pretext that he could not live without his 
friend Meanwhile Aiistagoras, the son-in-law of Uistneus, 
luled at Miletus In 602 Aristagoras undertook to restore 
tho exiled oligaichs of Haxos, and for this puipose ob- 
tained 200 Persian ships from Artapheines, the satrap of 
western Asm Minor The enterprise misoarned Aris- 
tagoias, dreading the anger of Artapheines, now began to 
meditate revolt He was encouraged by seciet messages 
from Histurus, who hoped to escape from Susa by being 
sent to suppress the rising Aristagoras laid down Ins 
tyranny, and called on the people of Miletus to thiow oft 
the PeiBian yoke The other Ionian cities followed the 
example They deposed their tyrants and declared them- 
selves free The ASolian and Douan settlements made 
common cause with them Cyprus also joined in the i evolt 
(600 Bd) Aiistagoras next sought aid beyond the 
^gean Sparta held aloof, but five ships weie sent by 
the Eietrians, and twenty by the Athenians The united 
Giook foice suipused Sardis, and set hre to it, but was 
presenfly driven hack to the coast The Athenians then 
wont home Darius was deeply incensed hy this outrage 
The whole Peisian force was bioaght to bear on Ionia, and 
Miletus was invested by land and sea In a sea fight off 
Lade, an island neoi Miletus, the lomans weia decisively 
defeated by a Persian fleet of nearly twice then number. 
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pail’y tliiough the shamchO desertion of the Samiins and 
Lesbians dining the battle (40G p c ) Tlio Feisiins soon 
nttoinaids took ililotus bj etoini (-196 r r ) ThoGuok 
eitiei of tiio AbiiUii sen bund and of the Thiiitun Clici 
sonesc suclO'jSU dy fell betuio them 
lui^t But the vengeance of Daiius vis not jet coiniilctc lie 
Pel o in could not toiget thit Giceks fiom bejond the sea liarl 
c\puU helped to bum Saidis, and he resolved that the punishment 
Atheiib and Eictiu should be as oigual as that of hie 
Uieece owii vabsils in Ionia A Persian aimy, undei Maidonius, 
ciossodthe Hellespont and advanced thiough Tluato But 
the PoibUn licet which accompanied it was diatteied by a 
btoim 111 loiinding llouiit Atlios The piogiesa of Mai- 
domus was also checked bj the Thiaciana, and he reticatcd 
to Asia 

Seconil The ambition of Mardonius had been to bung all 
Pcimn Euiopean Hellas undei the lule of the Achmmenidie The 
second Pei siau expedition j guided by mot o eautiouB counsel, 
had a luiiowci scope It was clnected stiictly against 
those states which the great Ling had vowed to punish 
The intiiguQS of the Pisistiatida weie bu^y in promoting 
It, and Hippias wis to lend hie porsoual guidance to its 
leadeib But befote the new iotce set out Forsian agents 
weio sent thiough Oieece to demand the symbols ot sub 
mission fiom the cities Mout of the islands foaiod to re- 
fuse ^gina, now a piospeious maiitime power, comphed 
from another motive than feai Even Persia was welcome 
to hei as an ally agiinst Athena The Athenians called upon 
Sparta, whom they thus recogni ed as the head of Greece, 
to punish this tioason to the Hellenic cause , and Cleo 
menes, aftci oveioouung the oppofaition of his royal col- 
league, Deniciiatue, took an aibitiaiy revenge on the 
iEginotans bj depositing ten men of then chief fnmihes in 
the hands of the Athenians 

In 490 D 0 the second Peisun e\pedition crossed the 
JEgoan undei the oommand of Dat's and Aitapheincs 
Haxos was sacked, Eietiia vvasbctiajed It seemed haidly 
doubtful that Athens too must loll The Peisians landed 
B-ittlo of in the bay of Marathon, enclosed by the spurs ot Biilessus 
M-uotlion ^Penteliou'i)aiicUhehiIlsoftheDiacria They thus avoided 
the dangcis of a voyage lound a looky coast , and no pait 
of Attica, Hippias told them, was so favoitiable to cavalry 
The Athenians had sent foi help to Sparta, but ardigious 
sciuplo foibade the Spartans to march before the tune of 
the fall moon Nine thousand Athenian citizens, with the 
slaves who earned their shields, went foith to meet the 
Persians at Marathon On the way they were joined by a 
thousand Platmans, — the whole foioe of that city, — ^who 
came to stand by then old piotectors Miltiodes, formerly 
the lulei of the Cheisonese, was one of the ten Athenian 
generals Five ot these voted foi awaiting Spartan help 
The other live, led bj Miltiodes, weie foi giving battle at 
once , and the vote of the polemaich, CaUimochns, turned 
the scale in then favour The Gieeks chaiged down 
fiom tho hillside upon the Peisians The Gieek centre was 
diiven in, but the Greek wings prevailed, and then closed 
upon the Persian centre The Persians fled to their ships 
Six thousand Persians fell The Gieek loss wea about 
1 92 Believing that traitois at Athens had signalled to the 
Persians to surpiiso the city while nndefend^, the aimy 
hastened back, The Peisian fleet soon approached, but 
seeing troops on the shore, sailed away foi Asia 
Miltiades After the victoiy of Marathon Miltiades was aU-power- 
fnl at Athens He asked tho people to give him a fleet, in 

order that he might strike anothei blow at Persia wMo 
the effects of Marathon were fresh, His demand was 
gloated But he employed the fleet in an attempt to 
wieak a piivato grudge on tho island of Paros At the 
end of twenty-six days he returned to Athens baffled, and 
suffenng fiom a wound m the thigh, He wae indicted for 
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hiving di ceived tho people, and w is seiileiiced to i hue of 
iibout 4.12,000 Being unable to psj it, lie \ as disfian- 
chi<-('d a.> a public dcbtoi IIh v uuiirl moitihcd, ,iiid 
he died, leaving debt and dislioiiuiii to liii bon Cmion 
^iistidc^ was nov/ tins most influeuli il man .it Atlicus as 
Thciiiislocloa was the ablest Theuiiitiirle^ fuiesaw thit 
the Pcisiauo would letuiii, and that Atlieiu could icbist 
them onlj on tho sci llo aimocl thcicfoio at eie iting I’ohtj of 
an Athenian nivy Alioady (tOl ni' ) ho had peisuaded 
the Athcmaiis to act about foilitjmg the pomiisuli of tlio 
Piijeus winch, with its thieo hnibouis commanded bj the 
height of Munjchia, offned gieatei advantages than tlie 
open loadsteod of Phaleiiim He now uiged that the 
revenues fiom the wlvoi mines of Lauiiaui should be 
apphed to budding a floet The fiequent hostiliiios 
botween Athens and iEgina cnfoiccd the advice Bofoie 
480 no Athens had acqniiod 200 tiiiemes Aiistides 
was at the head ot a paity who viewed this movement 
with alaim Had not the naval empiio of Miletus, Chios, 
and Simos been tiiusient? The land holding citizens who 
had fought at Maiatlion would give place to a mob of 
sailois and tiadois An unstable deinocincy would carry 
the state out of the ancient ways The stiife of paitics 
came to an issue An ostiaeism was held and Anstides 
was banished, — piobably m 481 ui 183 n u Thennstoeles 
romained the loadei of Athens in the new path which he 
himself had opened Athens was now the fiist uiaiitime 
powei of Gioece 

Tho repulse at Maiathon had piobably not pievonted 
tho Feisian commandeis fiom lepiesentmg then expedition 
as m a gieat measme successful Daiius TesDlved on the 
eomploto subjugation of Gieece But, when vast piepaia- 
tions hod been in progiess loi thiee yeais, he died, leaving 
the thione to Xcixos, tbe eldest of his foni bousby Atossa, 
the daughter of Cyrus (48S b c ) Xerxes was not, Idee Xeixos 
his fathei, a born lulor oi a tiained wniuoi But he was 
piofoundly convinced that all human beings weie tho 
natuial slaves of the Peision king , and he was influenced 
by a Btiong wai-party in tho palace, with Atossa and 
Mardonius at its head The house of Piaistmtus, the 
ambitious AJenad* of Thessaly, and Bemaiatiis, the 
exiled king of Spaita, united in nigiug an invasion of 
Greece It was in vain that Arfcabanus, the uncle of the 
king, aigued on behalf of the modeiate paity at the couit 
Ciders were given to laiao such an armament as the woild Thud 
had nevei seen, a host which ehould di&play the whole Pei®*®' 
resouices of the empiie from the Indus to the /Egean, 
fiom the Danube to the Nde Forty-six nations weie 
leprosented by the forces which wintered at Saidis in 481 
B c A fleet of 1200 tniemes, and about 3000 transports 
and smaUei ciaf t, assembled ueai Cyme and Fhocaea on the 
Ionian coast In the spiing of 480 b a Xeixes led abont a 
million of men to the Hellespont, whither the fleet vreut 
before to meet them 

Greece was piobably never strongei than it was at this Oondifaon 
time The population of the Peloponnesus may have been of Qieeco 
abont two mdhons Athens, according to Heiodotus, had 
30,000 cititens The Boeotian towns and the islands weie 
piospetous The proportion of slaves to freemen vmed 
fiom perhaps four to one at Athens to as much as ten to 
one at Corinth or ffligma Life was stiU simple and 
vigoions Society was not divided into rich classes ener- 
vated by luxury and poor classes enfeebled by want 
The public palsestras were schools of physical training 
for war But that which Greece lacked was politi oal unity. 
Aristocracy and democracy were aheady iml forces PoUtioal 
Everywhere the an^toorats felt that a victory over Persia divisions 
most have a national diaracter, and must so far be a 
victory for the people They inehned therefore to the 
Persian cause , and the stand in defence of Greece was 
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eventually made by ,i few ‘vtatos only Pimtn, as tlic lead 
mg eity ot Graeco, took tlie but 6tep towards tlio fuima- 
tion of a national iiaity, by convening a cnugio->s at llte 
isthmus of Coiinth in the autumn of 181 Heio Thom 
istoclos showed Ins statesmanship by pi evading on the 
Athomans to abstain fiom disputing tho hegemony of 
Spaita Most of the Peloponnesian cities weie lepiesentrd 
at the congiess But Argos and Acluia, jonlous of Spaita, 
held aloof In Boiotia, Thebes, — the enemy of Athens, — 
favoured Peisia In Thessaly the dynaety of the Aleuadro 
weiB the active allies of the invader Qelon of Syracuse 
refused to aid unless he weie to lead The Coicyieaus 
piomisod bikty ships, but did not tend them Ciete 
also failed to help The states winch fought against 
Poisia weie then these only, — Spaita with her Pelopon 
nesian allies, Athens, Higina, Mogaia, Plafcoa, Thespia, 
This national league expressed indeed the ininciple of 
Gieek unity, but Gieoco was fai fiom being united The 
“medizmg” paity was stiong, and it counted some adhU' 
ents in many even of tin. patiiotic cities Wlieicvei 
demooiacy had enemies Peiaia had fnends 
Plan or The first idea of the national defence was to arrest the 
dofcnce toiicnt of invasion at somo noithexly point which could bo 
held against gieat numeiioal odds Tempo piovmg unten 
able, it was resolved to make a stand at Thermopylne 
When Leonidas had fallen with his dOO Spattans and the 
700 Thespians who shared then heioio death, the nex^t oh 
ject of the Peloponnesian allies was to guatd the isthmus 
Athens of Corinth The pecaliai misfortune of Athens m the war 
was her position between two gates, the flist of which had 
been foioed hy the enemy Tho Gieok leadeis seem to 
have assumed at fust that it was vain to oppose tho Peisiaa 
land forces in an open held Xeixes occupied Athens, and 
the flames which destioyed its houses and temples at last 
avenged tho bmning of Sardis The Greek ships, whidi 
had gamed some advantage ovei the Fcisian fleet at 
Artemisium in the noithern waters of the Eubosan strait, 
had niored to Salomis as soon as it was known that the 
Persians had passed Thermopylm The homeless popula- 
tion of Athens had been convoyed to Salamis, /Egina, and 
Troeven bofoie the ai rival of Xeixes And now the fore 
cast of Themistoclea was vended Athens, and Gieoce 
itself, weie saved chiefly by tho Athenian ships, — 300 in 
number out of a total of 366 The Peloponnesian leadeis 
wished to withdraw the fleet to the isthmus Themistotles 
Biw that if It left Sdlamis it would disperse He sent 
word to Xeixes that the Gieets meditated escape Tlie 
Fersiau fleet suiiounded them in tho night Next day tho 
Battle or battle of Salamis was fought Of 1000 Poiaian ships, 200 
Bai-unis were destioyed , the rest fled It was on the same day 
that Gelon of Syracuse defeated the Carthagimane at 
Huueia in Siody (480 no) Xerxes lost lieait and re- 
treated to Asia, leaving Maidomns with 300,000 men to 
finish the wai In the summei of 479 Athena was again 
occupied and destroyed by the Peisians Now at length 
Sparta came to the rescue Fausanias, the gnaidian of 
the young son of Leonidas, led 110,000 of the alhes into 
Boeotia, and utterly defeated the army of Mardonius neoi 
Platma (479 bo) On the same day the tioops of the 
Greek fleet defeated those of the Persian fleet m a battle 
on the shore at Mycale neai Miletus This victoiy set 
Ionia flee fiom Persia 

Lesaang The Persian wars had levealed both the weakness and 
of the the strength of Greece The heieditaty aiistociaiqr of 
BeMttu 'jhessoly had shown that they weie eogei to estabhsh the 
supiemaoy of their house with the help of Asiatic despotism 
Snob states as Argos and Thebes had not been ashamed to 
indulge jealousy and party spmt by betrayal of the com- 
mon cause Even Sparta and the Peloponnesian allies had 
been disposed to confine thou endeavours to the defence of 
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llicii own peninsula, leaving Athens and the northern cities 
to tlicu fate On Ihe othci hand the etiugglo had biought 
into stiong lehef tne contiast between absolute monaichy 
and constitutional fieeilom This appealed in two things 
the Greek strategy was superior, and the Gieek troops 
fought bettei Athens, in paiticulai, had shown how 
both tho iiitelhgcncD and the spirit of citizens are laised 
by equal laws The mistakes ot the invaders, — w'hich, 
to a Greek mmd, might well have seemed the woik 
of Ate, — were such as are natuial when a vast force is 
dnected by the intempeiance of a single will Aitemisia 
and DcmaiaUis advised Xerxes to occupy Cythera The 
Tliebans advised Mardonius to sow dissenaion among the 
Greeks by means of biibea Both counsels weie judicious, 
and both weie neglected Tima is, in war, the surest ally 
of supeiior numheis and resources , but the impatience 
of tho Persian cominandeis staked everything on a few 
pitdied battles Again, the Peisians, unlike the Lydians 
of ol(L destroyed the Greek temples They thus confeircd 
an immense moial advantage on then antagonist He could 
no longei doubt that lie was helped by Ins gods 

IV TAe Pei toil oj Athenian Supiemauj, 478-404 n c 

In the space fiom the Peisian to the Peloponnesiau 
Wai the cential mteiost belongs to Athens The giow’th 
of Athenian empuo, the successive phases thiough which 
it passed, and its influence on the rest of Gieece, the 
inner development ot Athenian life, political, intellectual, 
social, — these aie the salient featuies m a period of about 
jMty years The flist caie of Themistocles aftei the 
repulse of the Persian invasion was to i estore the foitifa- 
cations of Athens The jealous mteiference of Sparta, 
instigated by iEgina and Connth, was defeated by his 
ingenuity A wall of larger oiionit than the old one was 
hnilb round Athens, and a strong wall was also carried 
lound the Pir.eu8 The Peisians had been diiven out of 
Ionia, but they still held many places on the Thracian and 
Asiatic coasts The Spaitan Pausanias, commanding the PaiisntiiM 
Greek fleet, took Byzantium fiom the Persians in 478 He 
now framed the design of making himself a despot, and bis 
adoption of the manners of a Persian grandee became so 
offensive to the Gieek captains that tliey requested the 
Athoman commaudois to assume the leadcisliip of the fleet 
Fausanias was recalled to Sparta, and his successor found 
that the hegemony had already changed hands The 
league, ot which Athens now became the head (477 bo), 
was intended to continue the national defence against 
Persia Its special purpose was to guard the JEgean 
Aristides was chosen to aasess the rate of contiibutiou foi 
die mombers The repiesentatives of the soveial cities met 
at the temple of Apollo in Delos, wheie the common fund 
was also deposited Hence the league was called the Con- Confede- 
fedeiacy of Delos It was only gradually that tins fieeiwyot 
confederacy, with Athens for a president, passed into an 
Athenian empiie ovei tributary cities At first each city 
contiibuted ships to the common fleet Bat the piactice 
arose of allowing some cities to contribute money instead 
of ships A city which did this had no contiol ovei 
Athens, and no piotection against attack One aftci QraiUnl 
anothei of the discontented allies revolted fiom Athens, change 
and was forcibly reduced to the condition of a subject , 
Naxos was the earhest example (466 b c ) , Thasos was “ “ * 
the next (466 bo), and as eatly as 449 b o only three 
insnlar aUies remained free, — Samos, Lesbos, and duos 
The transfer of tbs common fund tiom Delos to Athens 
(about 469 B 0 ) was merely the outward sign of a change 
in which most membeis of the original league had already 
been compelled to acquiesce In the earlier years of the 
Confedemoy the work for which it had been formed was 
not neglected. Of the successes gained against Persia the 
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most notable was the victory of Cimon ovoi the Peisians, 
both by land and by soa, at the mouth of Eiujmcdon (466 
no ) But, as Athens assumed more and luoie distinctly 
an imperial character, the common fund came to be logoided 
as a tiibute which could be applied to exclusively Atheman 
objects This was the grievance which made the very 
name of the “tiibute ” (<j}opo^) so hateful 
Culimni The yeais 467-455 b c may be taken as marking the 
tioa of gieatest extension of the Athenian empiie It was in 407 
Ids w*'"' victoiy at CEnophyta lu Boeotia, following on 

then defeat at Tanagia, enabled the Athenians to bieak 
up for a time the oligarchical league ovci which Thebes 
piesided Demociacios weie established in the Bocotun 
towns, and Athens was viitually supreme, not only in 
Boeotia, but also m Fhocis and Locus In 455, after a 
struggle of some years, Athens conriueied ^gma But 
now the tide began to turn In 453 the defeat of the 
Athenians at Coioiiea destroyed the powei of Athena in 
Boeotia, Phocis, and Locris Oligarchies weie restoied 
Bust Euboea and then Megaia levolted fiom Athens 
The Spartans, released fiom a tiuce of five yeais (453-447), 
invaded Attica They advanced, howevei, no fuither than 
the Thriasian plain , and it was believed that then leadei, 
the king Fleistoanax, had taken Athenian biibes Fieed 
fiom this danger, Pericles was enabled to redueo Euboea 
'Hiirty But the dream of an Athenian land-empire was over In 
Yeaia’ 445 ^ truce for thirty years was concluded between Athens 
and Sparta Athens gave up all dependencies on the 
mainland of Qieecc Hencefoith the Athenian empire was 
to be maritime only 

Between the conclusion of the Thiity Yeais’ Tiuce and 
the events which led to the Peloponnesian War the most 
important incidents wore— first, the levolt of Samos and 
Its reduction by Athens (440 bo), next, the foundation 
by Athena of two settlomeuts, Thurii, on the site of 
Sybaris in soutliein Italy, and Amphipolis, on the Stiymon, 
in Thiace 

Oonatitu Meanwhile the mner political life of Athens had passed 
tional through great changes Soon after the Feisian wais, the 
utSiwns poorest class of the Solonian timociacy had been 

“ ““ made eligible to the archouship This was done on the 

proposal of Aristides himself The maritime population 
of the PumuB was now large, and it had become impossible 
to exclude the mam body of the citizens from the chief 
ofiices of the state The development of Athenmn demo- 
cracy had been seouied by that loyal unity of mvic action 
and feehug which the Persian wars had pioducod Them- 
istooles, whose policy had been the source of those new im- 
pulses, did not remain to diiect them , he was accused of 
complicity in the Persian intngues of Pausamaa, and ostrar 
cized (about 471 b c ) Aristides died m 468 Cimon, 
the son of Miltiades, was now at the head of a conservative 
paity The other paity, which was lather piogresave than 
properly democratic, was led by Pencles, an Alcmseomd, 
and Ephialtes A blow was dealt to the influence of 
Cimou and his paity when the Spartans insultingly dis- 
missed an Athenian force which had maiched, under Ckmon, 
to help them in reducing the insurgent Helots on Mount 
Ithome (464 s 0 ) Soon afterwards some important re- 
forms were proposed and earned by Ephialtes The poweis 
of the Aieopagus were diminished Probably it lost its 
general censorial power and its veto upon legislation, re- 
taining its junsdiotion in homicide The arrhons and 
generals were depnved of their discretionary judicial powers 
Henceforth the people was to be the final judge both in 
criminal and in civil causes The juries chosen from the 
Hehsea were now organized as a permanent system of 
couits, eveiy juioi receiving a fee from the state for each 
day of hiB attendance Oimon was ostracizsd, and the 
exasperation of the conservative party was shown by the 
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dssar.s.ination of Eplii iltos ( 457 n c ) Cimon m -is succeeded 
in the loulciship by Ins kuisninii Tluujdules, son of 
Mele-jiis, ami when, in 14 i 11 c , Tbicydides also uas 
ostiacucd, thuio \i is no longer tiny disciplined lesistanco 
to the policy of Puides Athens was now sticngthened 
and embcUi-jhed by a '■cncs of public works Alicady m TuMil 
457-456 two long walls hud been built, one fioin Athens ^'oiks 
to Fhdleitim, the othei fiom Athens to the Piiacus , and 
about 446 a thud or intermediate wall, parallel to the 
lattoi, was built on the pioposal of Feiicles The Odeion, 
a theatre fui musical porfoimances, aiose on the east side 
of the theatie of Dionysus, undei the Aciopolis On the 
Aciopolib itself the Eiectheion, the bhiine of Athene Pohas, 
which had been burned by the Persians, was lebuilt on a 
gieatei scale, and the Paithenon, the magnificent temple 
of the Viigm Athene, containing the chryselophantino 
statue of the goddess by Phidias, was constiucted under 
hia supeuntendenoB flora the plans of Ictinus and Calh- 
crates ( 438 B c ) The Pi opj liea or portals, forming a colon- 
naded entrance to the Aciopolib on the western side, wore 
completed a few jcais later 

The pciiod known as “the age of Pencles" may hePendes 
1 oughly defined as the ycais fiom 460 to 430 b a The idea 
which jiervades the whole woik of Pericles is that the 
Athenian people, hav rag been called upon by circumstances 
to lulu ovei a wide alliance, inii&t be tioiued to lule 
woitbily Policies was opposed to extending the empiie 
of Athens, but he was lesolved to hold it, because he 
saw the dangoi of giving it up And, in order that it 
should be held seemely, ho saw that the people must 
be educated, fust, pohtioally, by constitutional freedom, 
and next, intellectually and socially, by genaial cultiva- 
tion Tlio thtoncon, or money given to the citizen to 
pay foi his seat at the theatre, was doubtless a party 
expedient, like the pay provided for the juior and for the 
citizen-soldier , it belonged to a plan for bieaking the ex- 
clusive power of wealth But it also fitted into the system 
by which Pencles sought to bring the citizens colleotively 
undei the influenoe of ait m all its noblest f Dims Painting, 
music, sciilptuie, architecture, hod each its ploce in this 
scheme, butfoi the statesman’s object no single instiu- 
ment was peihaps so potent as the drama It was a time 
of contending foices, in which one chief peril was lest the 
generation to which a larger futnie was opening should 
lose its hold on what was best m the past The leligious 
tradition and the new ethical subtlety were nowhere re- 
conciled m so lofty an ideal as by Sophocles , nor could 
any presentment of ait rival the theatie in its power of 
quickening a sympathetic enthusiasm 

The “ age of Pericles ’’ would have pioduced better 
results for the political future of Athens if Pericles himsdf 
had been less gieat As Thucydides says, the nommal 
demociBcy w as vutually the nile of one man The mf 01 mal 
sovereignty of Pencles hindered the use of those who 
might othei wise have been trained to succeed him Dur- 
ing his lifetune the need of a restraining force was not felt 
m the reformed institutions, for that force was supplied by 
a single mmd But when he was gone it was seen that the 
new equilibrium of the state depended cm a Pencles being 
at its head Probably Pencles himself believed that there 
were men who could continue what he had begun , and if 
he was wrong, that cannot detract from the glory of what 
he did for his own tune 

V 2%e PeloponnetMin War, 431-404 n o The Fentod of 

Spat Urn md then of Th^n Ascendency, 404-362 b 0 

In examuung the causes which led to the breach of the Cnoses of 
Thirty Tears’ Truce, and to the Peloponnesian War which rcloipon- 
followedit, Thucydides distinguishes two alleged or 1®-^“ 
mediate causes from a third cause which was not alleged, 
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Imt wIulIi hy dcepti lliin uthci ol tlieothcib The two 
cnut-, V CIO— (1) the iiotue hrlp i^vcn hy Athens 
to tUu C'oiLyumiis iii tlaii qii iiiul \ itli (Jinuith cow cimiiq 
Eimlirnnu'^ leolimv I't Umeyi i (J) the Athcman hlooLulo 
of rutuln, i (Joiiiitliiiii (iiloiij nli'ch had ic.oltcd horn 
AthuH Tliu jmiic, ( »eiitul i lu-o w.is the growth of 
Athenian iiowei, uni (he .iliim wliuh this < lused to the 
Lu ilduomans In tiiifh tlio adiii ot Epidamuns and 
the iflaii of rotidcn woio ipcrely the sparks nliieh h.ip 
peiied to hiiidle the fUiiie Tbit long conlhtfc which 
wo (all the I’clopoimesinii lV.u bad bt.eri pitpniod fiom 
the time when the Atheiiuti doniociocv, founded hj (Jlis 
theiies, li id heeomo n ponci iii Cfiecoo through tho sue 
ec-'Sfiil stiugglo igainst Teriia Fioia that time thoic 
we'io two jutdgDiiistie pijiieiplcd, lepitsentcd by two uval 
oitiei, — olig 11 ( Ly by Sp u 1 1 , dunoeiaey by Athens Tho 
otliii tiliL'j giouped thcuiiohcs uatnially iionnd tbcae 
All tliei'LC was disulud between these two idoie The 
rehiiioiincsun W.u i . the collision botw esn them It would 
bo iiieonsifateut with the limits and the su/po ot this aketeU 
to cuumoMto till, details of tho wiii m euh of its twenty 
ao^en^eiis 'iutwo must aim at mtlieatmg the paiiudi 
into wliitli it falls, the loading eh ir.ieLeristie^ and tenden- 
cies which it presents 

iMist I Tho tiibt peuod ot the Peloponnetian Wax comprises 

pmoilof tlieycais trom its oommencomoiit in t31 bo to the peace 
'Voi Nicns m 4=21,— hence aometimeis called the Ten Yeaio’ 
Wai As one of its mam foaturcq vtw the frequent 
invosiua of Attica by tho Peloponnesians, tho lattei called 
It tho Attic Wii The lesult of it was that SpaiU had 
gamed tinthing, and that Atheua had lost nothing eteopt 
Amphi[ioIis By the peaeo of Nicns Athoiis kept all 
phieos which had auiiondeied soluntaiily Thoae altes of 
Spirts fiom which these places Lid been taken wore 
natiiinlly discontented Ooiinth and 'J'hebes espoeially 
woio aggrieved In spite of all tho niistakos of Athens, 
— lu Bpito of the desolating plague, — lu spite ot such 
reveraes la the defoata at Dolium and Amphipolis, and the 
loss of the (llialeiJio towns, — Athens remained on the 
whole tuiimphont , and agimat what Braeidas Imd dono 
for Spaita might be bot the victories ot Pboiimo and the 
captULO of Sphactoiia On the othei hand the peace of 
Kieias had bionght disaffpi tiou into the Spartan coufod 
eracy 

Socoiid 2 Tho second peiiod of the wai evtends from tho peace 
1 Nioias in 121 to the catastioiihe ot the Sicilian expedi- 

g 0 ““ tion in 413 The foui yens immediately Mowing the 
poace of j^iciaa are the only yeais during which the great 
fundamental antithesis on which tho whole wai rested was 
temporal dy obscuied Many of the allies of Spaita weie 
disoontoiited, and tho mtiiguea of Alcibiades were active 
among them Bat it was m vain that oligaahicid allies 
w eiQ gained for tho moment to the democratic cause The 
normal lelations woie soon lestoiod Then came the 
Athenian expedition to Sicily, ending m a ciushmg disaster 
Thucydides thinks that the mistake lay, not so much 
m an original miscalculation of stieu^li, as in the 
failiuQ at Athens to suppoit the expedition aftei it had 
gone It w indeed possible that with other guidance 
Athens might have conquered Symeuse But at least it 
was essential that Athens should put forth its whole 
ationgth, if only for the reason that no people losombled 
the Athenians so closely ns tho Syracusans Yet never 
had the Athenians fought uuctoi greater disadvanhiges 
The Athenian forte was in attack , at Syiaouse th^ had to 
act on. tho defensive The bold and veisabile Aloibmdes 
was made a public' enemy FTiciaa, timid and m weak 
health, is opposed to Gfyhppus, who unites a Dorian energy 
of hatred to Athena with somethmg like Ionian command 
of tesouioe And, when everything had been lost except 


i chance ol saving tho aimy, the peiveisity of N'lcias 
defeated the puidence of Dcmostlioiies The Sicikan 
disinter was the tuinuig point of the W'ai Feiicles had 
warned tho Athenians agnnst needless lenluies and a 
policy of augi ndueiiicnt Thoy hod inclined a needless 
nsk of ticnieiidoiis inagiutudo, and had lost If they hod 
won, Alcibiades would piobablj have lai&ed a tyianny on 
the tnms of then democracy 

3 The thud and list pciiod of the wai ib fiom tho Thiifl 
Sicilian defeat in 413 to tbe taking of Athens by Lysandci 
lu 1-04, a few months aftoi the battle of ASgoapotami 
This IS the peuod called the Decclean Wai, hecauiso 
Dcceka in Attica was occupied by the Spaitans in 413, 
and continned to be a iieimanent base of their opeiations 
against Athens As the seaboard of Asia Minoi was tho 
scene of much of tho fighting, it is sometimes also called the 
Ionian War In this last cbaptci the war takes a new char- 
ictci Mtei the Sicilian oveithrow' Athens was leally 
doomed The Decelean Wai is a piolouged agony ot 
Athenian dc'paii Athens had now no hope but in hei 
ships , and the leudeis had to find then own supplies 
Tho Spmtan treasury was also empty This want of money 
on both sides gave the mastciy of the situation to Persia 
And it wi3 due to tbe factious tieasou of Alcibiades that 
tho aid of Peisia was given to Spaita Athens was ulti- 
mately conquered, not by the Spaitan confcdeiacy, but by 
tho disloyalty of Athenians bent on mining political oppo- 
nents The “ Eevolution of the Foui Hundisd,” with its 
bnef success, greatly contributed to the exhaustion of the 
city Eveu at ./Egospotami, even when sandei w as before 

Athens, it was tho baneful infiuence of Athenian faction 
that turned the scale AYhcn Athens had been taken 
and the walls destroyed, Spaita was once more the first 
power m Gieeoe Wbon Thrasjbulue and the patiiotio 
exiles had oveitliiown tbe inle of tho Tliiifcy Tyiants, they 
restoied the Athenian democracy, but they could not le- 
stole the old Athenian pow ei 

Spaita itseli was changed The old Spaitan institutions Alicieil 
hod taught a simple reliance on disciplined stiength In chuac 
tho Peloponnesian Wai Sparta had won the victory with 
Persian gold Already the love of money had found ite ' “ 

way into the stale which had once been so carefully protected, 
fiom It Diffeiences of degico had aiisen between the 
citizens, whose equality had been the veiy basis ot the old 
bparton life Citi/ens who had been impovciished by the 
1180 ot prices, and who could no longer pay then share of 
the pubhc tables, were now dislmgiusheil as “intoiiors” 
fuiro/icwives) from those who retained then full cmc lights 
(dp.o(oi) Spartan commanders abroad were not always 
inaccessible to bribes The habit of military discipline 
indeed lemained Spartans were still distinguished, as a 
lule, by gallantry m the field, by care foi the dead, and by 
attonhon to the ritual of the gods hfor had the valley uf 
the Euiotds lemained closed to the higher culture of Greece 
Tlie old type of Spartan leadei — the lough soldiei incap- 
able of eloquence or of finesse — ^had ceased to be the only 
type An Athenian might have envied the powers of 
persuasion and the diplomatic tact of such Spartans as 
Brasidae, Lysandoi, oi Gyliiipus But the qualities of the 
old Spaita were seldom fused into a peifect harmony with 
the new nocomphshments Such men as Liclias and Cal- 
horatidae were rate The balance of political power, os it 
existed in the old constitution, had also been unsettled 
The kings were nliU, as of old, the commandeis-in chief 
on land But the new oESce of the admiral (vavap^os) was 
luvestod with the chief command at sea The supreme 
control of the state had paesod more and moie into the 
hands of the ephors, and tho ephois, chosen annually, were 
not always incoiiuptible 

Spaita hod waged the Pdoponnesian Wai in the name 
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Spiitin of freedom The Greek cities were to be libeiated from 
iiilcin the all-absoibiiigtjianny of Athens Now, however, Hpaita 
Oiccce (iitugothoi failed to ledoom these pledges On the contraiy 
she aimed at setting up a tyranny of her ow n Oligaichicd 
goYeinmcnts weie established, coiitiolled la each city by 
a tSpaitan gaiiison under a Bpaitan haimost or niilitaiy 
governor The earliest and one of the worst cases was 
the tyranny of the thirty tyrants at Athens, set up by 
Lysandcr, and supported by Spartan aims until, aflei eight 
months, the Athenian exiles under Thrasybulus marched 
from Pliylo upon Athens The Athenian democracy was 
formally restored m September 103 u c , and the hboi atom 
used then victory with a wise moderation Four years 
later Socrates was put to death, because a party bhudly 
zealous for the old behofs of Athena could not see that 
such thought as his led to the only firm basis for a new 
social order 

Giceoe The letieat of the 10,000 Greeks under Xenophon, in 401 
S'ncl B G , marks a tnining-pomt in the relations of Gieece to 
Peibia Jt ij^os to the Gi eeka a striking revelation of Peisian 

weakness, an encouiagemeut to schemes of invasion which 
would befoie have seemed wild Spaita now began a war 
agamst the Persians iri Asia Minoi — paitly to escape from 
the lepioach of having abandoned Asiatic Hellas to the 
bubaiian Agesilaus, on whom the lesson of the famous 
retieat had not been lost, was cnooutaged by success to 
plan a bolder oampaign But m 394 no the Athenian 
Couon, commanding the fleet raised by the aatiap Phaina- 
Battlo of bazas, utterly defeated the Spartan fleet at Cnidus Soon 
Cuiduii afternaids, under his protection, the Long Walls of Athens 
weio icstoiod The Spaitan power lu Asia Minoi was at 
an end The oligaiohios were oveithrown, and the Speufcan 
gosernors expelled 

Coiuitli The leseisas of Sparta did nut end heie At the iu> 
lan W-u stigation of Persia an ollianoo was formed between Athens, 
Thebes, Argos, and Coiinth In the torritoiy of the latter 
state the allies waged war on Sparta, to whose aid Agesilaus 
was recalled horn Asia IThen the Coanthian War had 
Foaca of lasted six years, the peace of Antalcidas was negotiated 
Antal between Spai ta and Persians 87 b o) By it tho Greek cities 

‘'‘das jj, Cyprus, weie given up to Persia Lemnos, 

ImbroB, and Scyros were assigned to Athens AH other 
Greek cities wore declared independent The meaning of 
this was that they weia to be independent of eooh other — 
isolated for purposes of defence — and all alike dependent 
on the Great King The Cuiinthian War had begun fiom 
Persian mtiigue , it ended with a peace dictated by Persia 
But the Spartan policy had gamed its own ends The so- 
called “autonomy ” of the Greek cities disarmed the rivds 
of Spaita Now, as at the end of the Peloponnesian War, 
a prospect of dominion was opened to hei Tho Persian 
king, whom this disgraceful peace practically recognized 
as Buzeiain of Greece, was to be merely the gnaiantor of 
terms under which Spartan ambition might be securely 
pursued 

A few yeais later these designs met with their first 
set louB chei± In 382 3 a the Spartans treacherously seized 
the Cadmea or citadel of Thebes They held Thebes for 
Bevolii- three years But lu 379 a party of Theban exiles, under 
kon at Pelopidas, BUipi ised the Spartau ganisou and reooveied the 
rhebe? gieatei discouragement to Sparta was the 

New establishment of a new Atheman Confederacy — ^preoautrons 
Athenian being taken against the members passing, as under the 
ameoe D^ban Confederacy, into the condition, of mere tributaries 
^ Thebes joined tho new confederacy, and presently suc- 
ceeded in restoimg the old Boeotian league, of whuh Thebes 
was the head But the rise of Thebes had excited Athenian 

jealousy Peace was made in 371 between Athens and 
Sparta Thebes, thus isolated, was at once attacked by 
the Lacedsemoniaus, They mraded Bosotia, bat were de 
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felted by the Thebans under JJpammonclas at Leiictra, Thdian 
371 a c This dcstioycd Spiitnn jiowci outside of the 'Uftory 
Poloiionnesus Epaminondas next invaded the Pelopon- '}*' 
nesus iti>olf Ho losohed to set up rivals to Spaita on hci ” ‘ 
own boidois IIo theiofoio united tho cities of AioadiaEpran 
into a league, \i ith a new citj , hlegalopoli-., f oi its cajutal , nomHs 
and he gave indeiieudonce to Mtsscnia, winch foi three 
centniies had been subject to Spaita — laying the found 
ations of a new capital, hlessoiio, around the gieat natuial 
citadel of Itliomo The Atcadiaii league did not long hold 
togethei Mautinca led a gioup of Aicadian towns favoui- 
able to Spaita In 362 bc a battle was fought near 
Mantinoa between the Spaitans and the Thebans The 
Thebans were vicloiioiw, but Epnmiuondas fell With 
I his death the temporary supremacy of Thebes came to an 
end Sputa had, however, been reduced fiom the lank 
I of a leadmg state Xenophon closes his Ilelhnua w ith 
these words — “ Tlieio was moie confusion (aKpima) and 
tumult m Gieece after the battle than before ” 

Fohtical confusion is indeed the general charactciistic General 
of the period between the end of the Polopoiinesiari Wai and diarnttei 
the Macedonian conquest of Greece In tho pieceding°gj*’*^ 
century Athens and Spaita had boon the vigorous lepiesent- loi-sas 
ativea of two distinct piinciples The oligarchic cities d o 
rallied round Spaita, the demociatic lound Athens But 
at the end of the Peloponnesian Wax Athens s as exhausted 
Spaita, now piedominaut, but siifleiiiig fiom inner decay, 
exercised bei powei in such a manner as to estiangc her 
natuiol allies Thus both the normal groups of states weie 
bioken up New aud arbitiaiy combinations succeeded, 
seldom lasting long, since they weie prompted merely by 
the inteiest oi impuhc of the hour In this period of un- 
stable pohtics the moment most promising, peihaps, foi 
the futuie of Gieece was when Athens had foimed a new 
naval oonfedeiacy, and was also allied with the Bceotian 
league But Ibo alliance was broken by Athenian jealousy 
of Thebes, — not to be renewed until Greek independence 
was on the eve of leceivmg its death blow The work of Wink of 
Epaminondae in one sense died with him, the brief 
hegemony of Thebes passed away Butin anothm sense 
the results which he achieved were enduring. He bad been 
for Thebes suoh a man as Peiiclos was for Athens — a luling 
persoiml mflaence in a democratic commonwealth, and 
he Lad raised Theban policy to the old Athenian level 
The aims of Thebans weie no longei confined to the circle 
of Theban mterests, Thebes now aspired to bo what Athens 
had been — the champion of national fioedom and greatness 
The powei founded by Epomihoudas was tunsient, but 
this krge Hellonic potnotism made itself felt in some 
degree as a peimanenb inspiration, preparing tho Thebans 
to stand by the Athenians in the last struggle for Greek 
freedom 

VI T/ie leifftts ofPMip and Alemndf/, 359-323 3 o 
Three years after the death of Epammundas Philip came Feexy of 
to the throne of Macedon His power rapidly grew A 
warhke people, ruled by an able and ambitious king, was 
now Hie northern neighboui of Greece The most obvious 
Tice of Greek politics at this penod was disunion , but the 
disunion itaelf was only the symptom of a deeper decay 
No one city of Gieece any longei retained the vigour lo- 
quiied m a leader Had either Athens oi Bpaita now 
possessed snoh vital force as they showed m the Peisian 
wars, no local oi temporary feuds would have prevented the 
oip;anization of national defence, Nothing marks the decoy 
of the Greek commonwealths moie significantly than the 
fact that they did not even jeoogmze the urgency of the 
danger Demosthenes had the old Greek spuit, but he Demo 
stood ohnost alone The principles on which he constantly enea 
insisted, and which give unity to his entire caieei, are mainly 
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two — fiiat, the daty of tlio Athenian citizen to siciifice I 
pononal eaio and gain to tlio leivico of Atlic,ns>j secondly, 
tlio duty of Alliens, as tlio naluial head of fico Gioece, to 
consult thoiutuiests of all the Gropt citns Tlic eneigy of 
Dcinostlienes was not fir^t loiiscd by Ihoinogiess of Philip 
Bcfoio thoio was danger fiom the qiiaitei of Miredon, 
Demosthenes had seen ele iily th it the decay of publie 
spiiit thieatenod the dcstiuetiuu of Uellenio life Ae he 
said to the Athenians iftorwaids, if Philip h.id not on&tcd 
they would have made anuthci Philip foi themselves And 
tlie condition of Athens was at least not woise than that 
of my othei city which could have aspired to lead 
Philip A sti itogist so keen sighted as Philip must eaily have 
perceived that ho had little to feai fiom combined lesistance, 
so long as ho was caiefnl not to attack too many separate 
lateiosts at the same time Uieoks, ho saw, were post 
fighting foi each other as Greeks This was the key-note 
of his policy to the last While making aggressions on one 
Gieek city oi group of cities, he always contrived to liave 
othei s on his side 

First Philip’s caioei lu iclation to Gioece has two peiiods 
ponod of The end of the first period is maiked by his admission to 
tion”to Amphictyonic Council , the end of the second, by tlie 
R?eQce, battle of Ghueioned During the flist peiiod Philip is still 
J58-348 a foioign powai threatening Gieeca from outside He takes 
u 0 Amphipolis from the Athenians, he destroys Potidaea, he 
acqtuies towns on the Thiacian and Messalian coasts , he 
defeats the Fhocians under Onomatchus, and even advances 
to Thennopylm, to find the pass guarded by the Athenians, 
finally, he destroys Olynthus and the thuty-two towns of 
becoml its confederacy In the second peiiod he is no longer a 
psuodi foreign power Having intervened in the Sacred Wai and 
348-338 ojujiiiei tlio Phooiana, he has taken, the place of Phocis m 
the Amphictyonio Council, and has theieby been admitted 
within the circle of the Greek states The First Philippic 
and the three Olynthiao speeches of Domoethenos belong to 
the first of these periods The speeches On the Peace, On the 
Embassy, On the Ohersoiiese, and the two latei Philippics, 
belong to the second In tlio Third Philippic, the dimav: 
of Ins efloits before Ghueronea, Demosthenes leviews the 
progiess of Fhihp from the Hellenic, not merely fiom the 
Athenian, point of view Philip has destroyed Olynthus, he 
has mined Phocis, he lias sown dissensions in Thessaly, 
Thebes is afi aid of him , ho has gamed Euboea and the 
Peloponnesus, he is supieme fiom tbo Aduatic to the 
Hellespont, and the last hope of Greece is in Athens 
Demostheues succeeded lu winning back Byzantium to the 
Athenian alliance, and m peisuading Thebans to fight by 
the side of Athenians , but he could, not aveit the cata- 
strophe of Ohisronea 

Phihii After the victory which made him master of Greece, 
presidttit Philip depiived Sparta of her conquests in the Pelopou- 
HolUnio Meaaeniana, Arcadians, Aigives, leoovered 

league old possessions A congress was then summoned 

at the isthmus of Coiiuth Macedonia and the Gieok 
states weie united in a federal league A federal council 
Avas constituted to guard the federal laws, and the Ddpluc 
Amphictyony was recognized as a tiihunal to which tins 
conned should refer any hieatb of those laws Philip, 
rapiesenting Macedonin, the most impoitant member of 
the league, was acknowledged us its head or prudent 
His position in legard to the Qieek cities was thus in foim 
much the same as that of Athens or Spaita in fonnei dajs 
It was nominally an hegemony, with somewhat moie 
etrmgent poweis, correeponding to the more systematic 
oigamzation of the league, m practice it was mditaiy 
kingship over Greece Yet Demosthenes had not faded 
The condition of the Greek states under Philip woa favonr* 
able in proportion as they had given him trouble Thessaly 
had actively helped him, and had been completely salga- 
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gated The Peloponnesian nvals of Spaita had not been 
active eiMiei in Iiplping oi icsisting him, and they woie now 
nioio dependtiit on Phihp than they had foimerly been on 
Spaiti Athens alone had effectively resisted Jiiin, and 
Athens was ticatod by him with the piudent lespect due to 
a buious antagonist 

It Gieek Iibeity had leceived a fatal blow m Gieecefiioil} 
pioper, thcio was another jmit of Hellas in which, almost Timoleon 
simultaneously, it liad been vindicated with splendid suc- 
cess While Demosthenes w as making his heioic resistance 
to the designs of Macedon, the enemies of Hellenic fiee- 
dom in Sicily had been encounteied with equal vigoui and 
happici fortune by 'Timoleon A few yeais aftoi the defeat 

of the Athenian armament in 413, Sicily had snfteted two 
invasions of the Carthaginians Selinus and Uimeia, 
Agiigentnm, Gda, and Camaiina, had successively fallen 
The first Dionysius, lu consolidating his own tyianny at 405-307 
Syiocuse, had been content to leave half the island lu the n o 
hands of the foieigii foe The feeble misrule of liis son, 
Dionysius 11, pioduced a series of levolutions A party 
at Syracuse invoked the aid of Coiiiith Timoleon was 
sent with only 1200 men (343 b c) His fiist woik was 
to deUvu Syracuse fiom the contending foiccs of Dionysius 
and a iival named Uicetas, and to lestoie the Syracusan 
deinociBcy IIis next woik was to diivo the Carthaginians 
out of Sicily He defeated them with clashing efiecl at 
the liver Cnmesus (340 bo) The Sicilian Gieeia were 
now fiec Sicily entered on a new peiiod of piospeiity, 
winch lasted until Agathocles became tyrant ot Sjiaouse 
(317 do) Thus the brightest days, perhaps, of Hellenic 
Sicily coincided with those in which the cities of the 
XTellenic mainland weie learning to bear the Macedonian 
yoke 

The time seemed now to have como foi an eateipiise 
\.luch, since the letieat of the Ten Thousand, had been the 
dream of many Greek captaine, but which nono had yet 
been in a position to attempt Philip, in the foity-eeventli 
yeai of his ago, had deolaied war against Persia, and was 
preparing to invade Asia at the bead ot an aimy gathered 
fiom all Greece, when lie was assassinated by a young 
hfacedoman noblo in levenge foi a private affront (356 n c ) Death ot 
Alexandei, Philip’s son and Bucceseor, was only twenty Philip 
Maicbmg into Gteece, he piomptly icpressod an lusuiiec- Alex 
tionaiy movement, and was lecognized by a new aeBeiiibly anilci 
at Coiinth us commandei-iii-chief of the Gieek ainiies He 
next marched against the tubes on the noithcin boidcis of 
Macedonia While he was absent on this expedition, the 
Thebans lose against the Macedonian gaiuson Alexander 
retained, took Thebes, and lared it to the ground (336 bo) 

At Coiinth he received the homage of the Gieek states, 
and then leturned to Macedonia 

Alexander was now free to execute the design of Phihp 
As captain general of Hellas, he sets foith to invade the 
Pei Sion empire, and to avenge the wrongs suffered by 
Qieece at the hands of the fiiat Daiiue and of Xeixes The 
aiiny with, which he crossed the Hellespont in 334 n o aipx 
numboied perhaps about 30,000 infantry and 4000 cavaliy ancici 
It was composed of Maccdomane, Greeks, and auxiliaues 
from the baibaiian tubes on the Mooedonian borders TIio 
devotion of native Macedonians to their heieditaiy king was 
combmed with the enthusiasm of soldiers for a great gene- 
lal Even if the military genius of Alexander had not been 

of the first order, hm personal authority over his Macedonian 
troops, and thiough them over the rest, would still have 
been greater than was ever possessed by a Greek citizen 
commanding fellow-citizens 

Alexander’s career of conquest has thiee stages, marked Tliee 
by his three great battles The victory at the Grauicus 
(334 B 0 ) gave him Asia Minor The victory at Issus (333 
bo) opened his path into Syria and Egypt The victory 
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at Arbala (331 ac) made him tempoi.ary mastei of the 
whole Ea&t In accoinphslLin" the hiat two of those stageb 
Aloxanilei was not oomiiellLd to assume any new characLLr 
The king ol Maoeduu, the elective captain-geneial of Oiceco, 
needed no othei titlca by which to hold the Lands to which 
ho came as a delivciet hum Peisia Tho latei hibtoiy of 
these lands is the piuol Aaia Minor was by degrees 
thoioughly Helleni/od, and lemamed Gieeb till the Tmks 
came in the lUh centuiy Syria and Egypt were not 
indeed Hellenircd as whole countries, bat then capital 
cities, Antioch and Alexandiia, were Hellemc, and the 
contiol estiblibhed by Alezandai was zetained by Macedonia 
or by Rome for ccntuiiea At the thud staore, however, 
Alevindei’s oouq^uosts enteiod upon an entiiely now phase, 
and compelled him to take up an altogethei now position 
Neithoi 111 Ills HelleiUL uoi in Lis Macedonian capacity 
could he put forwaid any effective claim to hold the Peistan 
empiie jiropei, — the einpiie stripped of its Egyptian, 
Phcenioiau, and Hellenic dependencies He coaid hold 
Peisia only as a Persian king, as the successor of those 
Aclnememd kings whose dynasty he had oveithrown The 
coustitutional king of Macedonia, with limited preiogatives, 
tlie elective captain of Gieece, must now assume a third 
and distmot chaiactei He must be also a Fersiaa king, a 
coustitutional despot The meiely European influences le 
piesented by Alexandei might leaven the East, but they 
could not hstingly possess or ttansfoim it Helleuic culti 
\ntion, like Roman power, was not permanently mtiodueed 
uvei any wide aioa east of the Euphrates This fact is 
enough to ilUistiato tho ouoimous diihcnlty of the task 
which Aleixudei had undertaken It seems not impossible 
tliac policy may have been mingled with vanity in his ex- 
iction of divine honouis Greeks oi Macedomaus could 
nevei pay him the slavish homage which Persian subjects 
londeied to then king But the contiasfc between Euiopean 
mil Asiatic royalty would at least be less glaiing if the 
inastei of Feisiawere also acknowledged as the son of Zeus 
Ammon 

Oieak The colonies planted by Alexandei lu his progress 
settle thiough Asia make tho beginning of a new period m 

mants jii histoiy Hitherto we have had to do with a 

* people whose Hellenic unity lests, not meiely on commumty 
of language and civilization, but also upon commxmity of 
blood Now, by the side of this nstmal Hellenic nation, 
theie aiises an aibiflcinl Hellemc nation, with a common 
language and civilization, but not exclusively of Hellemc 
blood The Macedonians may be regaided as the founders 

of this ai titicial nationahty They were doubtless of a stock 

kindled to the Hellenic , in what degree, it is less easy to 
say — but (witli the exception of their kings) they weie 
generally legnidod by the Gieeks as standing balf-way 
between Gieeks and baibaiians Phdip did much to 
Hellenire Macedonia, and the Macedonian colonies of 
Alexander became in their turn centres from which the 
influence of Hellenic civilization was diffused through Asia 
Henceforth there aie two Hellenic types the Greek of 
Greece proper, who pieserves in some degree the marked 
individuality of the old Greek character , and the Asiatic 
Greek, more readily affected by foreign surroundings, more 
pliant and less independent The &stoiy of the modem 
Oieek nationahty dales from the days of Alexander 
Beaults The results of Alexander’s conquests were beneficent 
ofAUt- chiefly m two ways first, by bberating the hoarded 
con- * treasures of the Eastern kings, and so stimulating mdnstry 
quests commerce , secondly, by opening Asia to a new civiliza- 

tion, which helped to piomote inteUectaal and moral pro- 
gress, even in those places where its influence was bmited 
or transient In the process of doing this much that was 
valuable may have been destroyed Bnt it can hardly be 
questioned that on the whole the gain far outweighed the 
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loss If Alexandei liad not died at the ago of thnty-tw o, 
leaving his woik unhiiishcd, it would poihaps have btcii 
casiii to judge how fai Le cleseivca tin- credit ot having ton 
templatcd these bc-nefita to mankind There la nothing to 
show that he xuttnded to govern otherwise than as an 
absolute rulei, with a bcttci macbmeiy foi coiitiolling Ins 
subordinates than had been possessed by tho Pcisiaii Lings 
Such a view is not mconsistont with the fact that his colonies 
enjoyed municipal iieedoni Hoi can it bo proved that ho 
meant his colonies to be anything more than military stiong- 
holds or commercial centies But it may at least be said 
that, if his object had been to diffuse Hellenic cuUiiatiou 
over -Asia, he could have adopted no moie effectual means 
It 13 conceivable that, in his vieion of that complcv empire 
which imposed such almost irreconcilable tasks upon its 
ruler, the idea of engrafting Eastern absolulism on Gicek 
pobtica may have co existed with the idea of HoUenizing 
Asiatic society 

In that peiiod of Hellenic bistoiy which closes with 
Alexandei we are tiacing the gradual development of a 
race with special gifts of mind and body, which stiongly 
distmgnish it fiom all othei laces The Hellenes set tiio 
Hellenic stamp on everything which they ciante,— fiist, on 
their language itself, then on tlieir politics then liteiatuie, 
and their manners Every element of then life leceives its 
mature shape fiom tliemsclvea, even nbeii tho gcim has 
beon boiruwcd, tbe Hellenes aie an otiguicil people in the 
sense that they eithei invent or transtoim At a veiy 
eaily lime they have the political life of cities, and they 
nevei use from the conception of the city to the higliei 
unity ol the nation Their love of clear outline and their 
sense of meaeme shiink fiom every vague abstiactiun, the 
ptiuciple of order itself is by them identified w itli “ the 
limit ” , the indefinite is a synonym foi disordei and evil 
The city, an easily comprehended whole, satisfies tins 
instinct, but there is loom within its fiimcvvoik foi the 
giadations of monaiclij, oligarchy, democracy, tor the 
various modes of acting and thinking which clmiacteiize 
Achmans, Eoiians, lonians As tho leading commonwealths 
glow to maturity, two pi maples of government stand out 
in oontiasfc, — ohgaicby and democracy Each is lepiesented 
by a great city round which the lesser states ate grouped 
The inevitable collieion comes, and the lepresentative of 
domocittcy is at last vanquished But in the houi of victory 
oligarchy is discredited by tbe selfish ambition of its cham- 
pion A time of political confusion follows, in which no one 
city can keep a leading place Separate mteiests pievail 
ovei pimciplos, public epuit deohnes Tbe dismnon ot 
tbe cities — iitcurable, because aiising from a deep innm 
decay — enables the crafty king of a half-barbanan couutiy 
to make himself the militaiy dictator of Greece But just 
when the better days of Hellenic civilization seem to be 
over, a new careei is opened to it Men who ace not of 
Hellenic blood help to diffuse the Hellenic language, 
thought, and manneis ovei a wider fleld , and the Lfe of 
the modem Greek nation begins (s o J ) 

Seotiow II — PosT-OiASBioAL Qbebk Hi&toey 

The later history of the Greeks, from the end of 
Alexander the GieaVs leign to the taking of Constantinople 
by the Turks, may be divided most naturally into five 
penoda, viz — I The period of Greek subjection fiom 
the death of Alexander to the accession of Constantine the 
Great as sole emperor, 333 bo to 333 ad II The peiiod 
of Greek revival from Oonstantme tho Great to Leo HI 
(the Isaunan), 32S-716 a d HI The peiiod of Byzaubne 
prosperity from Leo III to Isaac I (Oomuenus), 716- 
1067 AD IV. The period of Byzantine deolme from 
Isaac I to the taking of Oonstenbnople by Jhe Latini^ 
TfT — 14 
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1057-120111) Y The pciiod of Gieck ^mmal fiom 
the taking of Constantinople by the Latins to its conquest 
bytlu'Tuiks liOl-lioJ 111 
In tlie hiiiitud spate of au aitidc like tho following, it w 
mqius-iiblo to ciitei luto detail with ic-feienco to the ovonts 
of any of those pmoils It mi)'' bo ivoll theicfoio if wo 
tmii oui attoution cspotiallj’ to the- ciiisos which weio fioin 
tunc to time at woik, to tho chaiactciistics and tendencies 
ot vaiious ag*'5, and to the changes that oaiiie ovci society 
Imiioit Tho histoiy which w o thus eiitci upon H of impoitanco and 
WLO ot mtcicst lu a difFciont way fiom that of the classical ago of 
thcpo.t Qiecce- That ago was a unique dcielopmciit m lespeet 
histoii'^ of national life andohiiactei, of social and pohtical lusfatu- 
tioijs, and ot oiuyfoim of cultivation, and was iniakod by 
concoiitiatod encigy and mtonse vigoui Tho later peuod 
Is luipoitant because of its wide-reaching inilaoiioo on the 
w Olid at laigo, and heeauso it is one-, and that the moie 
continuous, of tho two gicat chains of events, m eastern 
and western Euiope lesj actively, winch connect tho earhei 
and latoi history of civilized man To the youngei student, 
who is alraidy arquaintod with tho previous liistoiy of 
Gioooo and Homo, and has learnt something of the condi- 
tion of tho inodoin wuilJ through the hiatoiy of England, 
no other peuod is piobahlv so iiisti active aud suggestive 
He 18 led into byways ol histoiy and remote conntues, 
which have m themselves an element of lomance He 
comes into oontaofc with laces from every bianch of the 
human family in the fiesUneas of thoir early vigour , aud 
amongst many othei lesaoiia ho learns one, which cannot 
ho learnt too early, and which liistoiians and studeuts of 
history aio disposed to overlook, thot the unfortunate are 
nut therefuie to be despised To more advanced students 
it> value consists m its etplaiumg the existing state of 
things in a considorahla part of Euiope and Asia, which 
cannot bo explained ulhorwiso , and still moie in <die lUns- 
trations it affords, both by way of simikiity and oontias^ 
to cironmstancos m the histoiy of westaiu Euiope, such, 
foi instance, as the abolition of seifdom, tho relations of 
immigrant races to the anginal inhabitants, and systems of 
law and ffnance Besides this, so much civilization filtiated 
fiom the East to the West in the course of the Muldb Ages 
that a knowledge of Byzantine histoiy is neeessaiy to a 
propel understanding of that of western Europe It will 
suggest abo, if piopoily studied, that while battls'i, sieges, 
and other salient events may be the luiiiiug-pomts of hiotory, 
the inhabitants of any paihculai country are more affected 
by influenees which lie below the siirfaea—by altorations 
of tiado routes and changes m the tenure of land, by the 
effects of judicious or injudicious taxation, by the adniims- 
tiation of lustice, and by the lolations of different classes 
to one anothei 

Mtsoon It 13 desimble at staitmg to notice two misoonoeptions 
coptiMis vvhioh have prevailed, and in a less degiee still prevail, 
tor^tlie regard to different portions of this peuod TTie flist 
of these concoins the character of the Qieeka dnnng the 
GroeLs time of their subjection to the Homans, and in particular 
under the early emperors, m which age they are often sup- 
posed to have been a demoiah/ed and unpimcipled race 
Such expiessiouBos the “Giajonlaa eauiieu8”and “Gueoia 
mendax” of Juvenal, and similar ones which are found in 
Tacitus and other wiiters of that time, have become pio 
verbial, and have been taken to deati ibe, os those anthoia 
undoubtedly mtendod them, todesoiibe, the people at large 
There was some justification for the letort of Luoian, that 
the Romans spoke tiuth only once in their hvos, and that 
was when they made their wdls The fact is that these 
descriptions represented faithfully enough the lowei 
of Greek adventurers who came to Rome from Alexandria 
and the Asiatic cities to seek their fortunes, and the 
Roman writers, with their usual contemptuous ignorance of 
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ev oiythingpiovincial, confused these with the Greek nation 
Tho latei Uieeks no doubt had degenoi ated from then groat 
foiolatbois, hntit is only fan to lemombci that this was 
to a groat extent the lesult ot then cucumMtancos The 
liipid growth ol Gieek oultuio and Gioek political ideas 
was natuially followed by lapid decay In sculpture the 
enily aicliaio stylo developed in a few decades of ycais into 
the manly and poifeot style of Phidias, and the chango was 
equally rapid to the luxuuous stylo of Piaxiteles in which 
the elements of decadence woio aheady tiaceablo The 
same thing is apparent in the histoiy of the diamn Aud 
m like manner in polities, the constitutions of the vaiions 
states, which weie so well suited to the development of 
Gieek indmduahty, contained in themselves no element of 
permanence, owing to the opposing elements which weie 
brought face to face within so nauow an aic-a , and in their 
relations to one anothei, all combination on a large scale 
was prevented by what has been aptly called the “ centu 
fugal” chaiactei of Gieelc politics, so that they weie 
destined inevitably to fall under the dominion of any great 
empire that should diiso in their neighbouihood Again, 

It must nevei be forgotten that the splendid pioducts of 
Gieek gomus and Gieek cliaiacter spiang fiom the blaok 
soil of slaveiy, aud could not have existed without it , so 
that here too we find an clement of lotteniiess, which was 
lurB in the end to produce decay Consequently, from the 
tune the Greeks lost then hberty, they ought m ell fauness 
to bo judged by a different standard ftum their piedecessors, 
and wa onght to be satisfied if we find in them such good 
qualities as oharacteuze a moie oidinary peojile — ^mdustry, 
respectabihty, intelhgence, good utii'onship, capacity for 
local self government, and leadiness to make the most of 
their oppoitiinitiss In all these lespeots the Greeks were 
among tho best of tho piovinoials of the Roman empne 
The other misioncepbiou relates to the Byzantine empuo, Powci of 
which lias been oommonly regaidod as a peuod of steady tb® By 
decline and feobloness and decrepitude The author who 
IS mainly lesponsible for the prevalence of this view is 
Gibbon, and it is stiange that a writer who was gifted 
with BUoU profound histouoal insight should nob have pei- 
teivod that the state which accomplished such great things 
could not have been poweiless The passage in which ho 
expresses himself on this subject is well known " I should 
have abandoned without legiet,'* he says, *' the Gieck slaves, 
and then seivile histoiiana, had I not lefieoted that the fate 
of the Byzantine monarchy is passively connected with tho 
moat splendid and important revolutions which have 
changed the state of the world" Yet it was tins some 
empire which heat back foi ceutuiie^ and ultimately sui- 
vived, fiist the Saiacens and afterwards the Seljuks, both 
of which peoples would otherwise have oven an Europe, and 
which, even in its decline, kept at bay, foi moie than a 
hundred years, tho Ottomans when at the height of thou 
power, theieby providing the Westei n nations with a bicath- 
ing space, without which the caieei of Tuikiah conquest 
would ceitainly not have been aiiested at Vienna, but might 
have extended to the Elbe or the Seme Duiing the 8bh, 

9th, and 10th centuries its military pow'er was the strongest 
m Europe, and the individual prowess of its aristocracy was 
unrivalled, while at the same time its long succession of 
abb empeiors and admimstiatois is such as no othei mon- 
archical government can show Its influence is furthei 
shown by its missionary effoits, resulting in the convoision 
to Christianity of the south Slavonic nations and the 
Russians, and the consequent spread of civilization through- 
out the countries they inhabited , by its widely extended 
coBiuieioe both by laud and sea, and by its ait, especially 
Its architecture, which oontubuted to the formation of other 
Blyles from Egypt to the noith of Russia, and from India 
to Spam Finally, its social and pohtioal sxceUeuce 
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appeals in tlio state of education, iii the regulaiity of its 
admim'itiatiiin, cspceially in the matter of justiue, and, 
above all, la the legal standaid of the coinage bung main- 
tained invaiiable fiuni diut to last, wliicli is a laie pioot of 
a highly oigaiiizod evatem When its situation in the 
midst ut bai bilious nations is cunsideied, and the iiitti 
mediate position it occupied between A&ia and western 
Eutodb, it may salcly bo pionouuoed one of the most 
povveiful nvih/mg agencies that the world liaa seen 

I Fuiod of Gieeh SiilyeUion fiom tlue Death oj 
AkxamJei to t?i£ Accueaiati of Uonstantiae the Gieai 
«s sole JSmpejoi, 333 b c 333 d 
EfToot ot The conquests of Alexandei the Great dififoied from those 
Alo\ of almost evoiy other great conqueior m thm that they 
•mders followed lip by a scheme of civil government, the 

quests nhjeet of which was to secure the well-being and piomote 
the civilimtion of all his subjects That he was not the 
ambitious madman which he is often represented as being 
13 amply pioved by the foiethought with which hia cam- 
paigns were planned, and by his attention to the commia- 
saiiat and to othoi details connected with the tianaportand 
maintenance of Ins vast armies But his true greatness us 
most cleaily shoivii by his endeavouiing to introduce unity 
into his vast empire, not by subjecting one race to another, I 
01 ciushing out the hope of further rosiatance by an non 
rule, but by establishing in it centres of permanent institu- 
tions and common culture These were the Greek colouios 
with municipal govcinmeiit which ho founded at mteivals 
througliout Asia By these the subject cuuntiies, without 
being forced into a common mould, oi organized in defiance 
of thou feolmgs and piejudices and without lefereuce to 
thou national institutions, waia giadually leavened by the 
system that existed among them, and obtained a ceitam 
infusion of the Hellenic oWactei and Hellenic modes of 
thought Though Aleitander himself did not survive to 
complete Ills piojeot, yet enough had been aocompUdied at 
the time of his death to leave its influence firmly imprinted, 
even when his empire fell to pieces and was partitioned 
among his generals The consequences of this to Asm 
weie of incalculable importance, and continued unimpaired 
until the tide of Mahometan conquest swept over the 
country , and even then it was fiom Qieek htorature and 
ait that the Arabs obtained the culture for which they have 
been oelebrated But its effect was hardly less maiked on 
the Greeks themselves The Hellenic world was henceforth 
divided into two sections — ^tlie Gieeks of Gieeco pioper, 
and the Macedonian Greeks of Asia and Egypt Between 
these theie existed a common bond in sundaiity of educa- 
tion, religion, and social feelings, mthe possesBion of a com 
mon langnago and liteiatnre, and in their exclusiveness, 
whether as a free population lulicg a large slave okment, 
or as >1 privileged class m the midst of less favoured laces , 
but the diffeiences were equally striking The former re- 
tained muie of the independent spirit of the ancient Greeks, 
of their moral charactei and patriotism, the lattei weie 
more cosmopolitan, moie subservient, moie ready to take 
the impress of those among whom they were thiown , in 
them the Ulysses type of Greek character, if we may so 
speak— its astuteness and veisatility — heoame predommanfc 
This distinction is all-important for the subsequent history, 
since, in the earlier period, it is rather the Greeks of HoU^ 
who attiact our attention, whereas after the foundation of 
Constantinople the Macedonian Gieefca occupy the most 
prominent position At tho same time a change passed 
ovoi the Greek language ; while the ancient dialects wore 
xetained, more or less, in the provinces of Greece proper, 
the Attic dialect baoams the court language of the 
Macedonian monarchs, and was used almost exolBBivEly by 
prose wnters Gradually Macedonian and other proymmal- 
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isms ciept into it, and it was inciliiicd by i,impki exjnes 
faions, and words in luoic genual usl, bping sub'-titiitLil foi 
those p'cfeiiud by the tlassii. wiiteis of Athin-, , and thus 
W.I-. foimed what w is called tho ctinnion oi gi n-ially used 
diilect The notiGicok inhab tauts ol tin- cimiituLs in 
which the Greeks weie settled wue desciibed as “ Hel 
Ifimzing,’* and consequently then language, suili as we 
find it in the Bepliiugint and the Nc-w Testament, was 
called Hellenistic Gmck The lituaiy apn it aLo nngiatcd 
to Alexandiia, which became lot a tiiuo tlic hnme of the 
principal Greek cultnis, and nurtured the gnu us of Tbco 
ciitiu, tho fiist of pa&toral poets, the t.istc and ciuditiou 
of Aratus and Apollonius Ehodius, and tho tcseaich ot 
AnsUrchus and other eminent Hoineiic ciitics 
The peiiod of somewhat less than two cen tunes (323-140 l\eiits 
B o ) which mteivened betiveen the death of Alexander and ‘’J™® . 
the conquest of Gieecc by the Homans w ns a soit ot tw ilight 
between hborty and aubjectioii The Lamian War, as tho 
con teal between a number of the Giecmu states, with Athens 
at their head, and Antipater, one of Alexaiidci's immediate 
sucicsaotain Macedonia, was called fiom the siege of Lamm, 
which was its mast pinmincnt event, soon com meed the 
Greeks that it was idle foi them to struggle einglc-Landed 
with their gieat neighbour After that the countiy ioimcil 
a bone of contention between the ncighbounng potentates 
in Macedonia, Asia Minor, Sjiia, and Egypt, and most ot 
tho states, with the exception of Sparta, were in the powci 
sometimes of one bometimes of anothci of them, though 
tho contests of ihoir mastois accuied them fiom. time to tune 
a piitial independonco At length the constant daiigci to 
which their hbertios weio exposed suggested tlio necessity 
of some kind of cumbiiiation or the pait of the sopaiale 
btates, and the famous Achaian league orose (280 bo), 
which lesivod the dying onorgies of the Qreoks, and hus 
tbiowu a lustic over their peiiod of dcchno Foi the ougiu 
of this fedeiation we must go back to the oaily history of 
the district of Aohaia in northern Peloponnesus, tho inhabit- 
ants of which, fiom being isolated from other inoes by then 
pomtioa between the Arcadian mountoms and the Coriutluan 
Gulf, and occupying a succession of valleys and small plains, 
found a fedeial union to be the most naturtd pohtiool 
system by which they could be held together Throughout 
the gieater part of then histoiy this people exercised httle 
influence on the fortunes of Greece, but in lier time of 
greatest need they came forward ns hei champions The 
league was now revived, with a more definite orgamzation 
and a wider political object, and under tho leadeiship of 
Aratus, the greatest of its early “ strategi,” it wrested Sicyon 
from the power of its tyrant, and Coiinth fiom the hands 
ot the Macedomans, until at last it cmbiaced Athens, and 
almost the whole of the Peloponnesus Unfoitunately 
Sparta held aloof That city, which had succeeded m 
maintoiniDg its independence, had fallen into the hands of 
a narrow ohgaichy of wealthy piopnetors, who rose m 
violent opposition to their rcfoiming kings — men whose 
names would he a glory to any peiiod — ^Agis and Cleomene^ 
and succeeded la putting the hist to death, while the latter 
was enabled to overpower them thiough the influence won 
by his mihtaiy successes But mrenmstanoes involved 
Amtua m a war with Sparta, and here the old Greek spin! 
of discord betrays itself When hard pieesed by Gloomenes, 
the Achceau leader apphed to the Maeedoniaus, and the 
result was that Antigonns Doson invaded the country, and 
at SellasiB inflicted a final and crushing blow on the Spartan 
power (221 a a) The same spiiit appeals m the Social 
War, which occurred shortly aftei this hefcweou the Achffians 
and the AEtohan league, a similar confederation in northern 
Greece, and was fomented by Phihp Y of Macedon, Sub- 
sequently, when the Bomans made war on Phihp for ossist- 
mg the Carthaginians lu the Second Pumc "War, the consul 
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Flninimiius poiiuaded both theie powon to join in attacking 
him At Cjiioscophiiho in Thessaly, not farfiom the scene 
of A giLitei battli, I'haHalia, the powoi of tho Maccdonnn 
muniu liy was brolvon (1<J7 n e ), .iiid Philip tenounccJ his 
bupiennLyoiti the (Jituks, tu whom Hainmmus piotlaimod 
thou fiuoihini it tho uisuing Isthnuan games The final 
oaotthrow canio m the tune of Pci sous, tho son of Pliihp, 
who was defeated it Pjdna (108 li c ), and his donunioiis, 
with tho ndjaecntpaits of (hecee, woie reduced to tho foiin 
of ,i Homan province Tho latei years of the Achaean 
lengiie had been liluiuinod by the loadeiship of Philopoemen, 
“the last of the Gieoks,” as Plutarch his called him, in 
wliosQ time tliQ whole of the Peloponiie&us, including even 
iSpaita, wa> foi a luiio iiidudod in the alliance But the 
d<iys of Giceeo woio numboiod, and the only question was 
how soon tile lumiiiidoi should be absoibed by the advancing 
tide of limn 111 cumiuest At hst n pietextfui interfeienoe 
piosented itself, and tho roduetion of the country to bond- 
age w is sigiiali/ed by the pillage and desti action of Corinth 
undei jMiiinmiiis (ItG n c ) The entue area suuthwaid 
of ALiLodoiaa mil Epiiiis w is constituted tho province of 
keliaia, the title of whieh thus perpetuated tho name of 
the AehaMii league The struggles iii which that and the 
AStohan eoufedoiation had taken pait are an evidence of 
the levival of a spuit of patiiotisiu in the breasts of tho 
Oieeks, and we may well lament ovoi the rma of then in- 
dopoudence , but the tiuth must be told that this was not 
the loohn^ of the majority of tlia population at the time 
Tho solfishnesb and cupidity of the Gieek an&tocracy, sncIi 
08 those whom wo have alitady noticed at Spaita, had 
iinpuaod so hoavy but dens on the people that the great 
body of them clioerfully acquiesced in tho Roman ml© 
Polybius has picseived to us the saying which ^piessed 
the eontunoiit of the time “If we had not been quickly 
ruined, wo should not have been saved ” 

Bamaa Fiom the time of the Boman conquest the existence of 
con Oiaeco was iiieigad in that of a gi eater political unity, so 
m the eontunes, until the commencement of 

vrn.t. nnii the bail) mail luioacls, it can haidly be said to have a his- 
Bast toiy of its own But we mnsbnot on this account suppose 
that tho Giouks occupipd exictly the same position as the 
lest of the Iloinan piovuicials In this respect theie is a 
walked dittotcnce between the results of tho Boman con 
quests m the West and the East The luhabitants of the 
wcsteiii poition of the empire weio at tho tune of Iheir sub 
jBction m a low state of civilization, and destitute of any 
eloinont of sti eugfcli in tlieir social and national life It was 
nntuiol, theiefoie, that nations so undeveloped should ensily 
leoeive the impiess of Roman institutions, and should adopt 
the raanneib and ideas of their conquerors The Bomans 
in fact tieatod them for the most part as inferior beings 
and did not at fiist even regaid them as absolute propiietois 
of the lands they cultivated But in the East the case was 
dilioient Theie the Bomano met with a civilization more 
advanced than then own, which they had already learned to 
lespcct, and an elaboiafce system of civil government and 
social usages winch could not be set aside withont undoi 
mining tho whole fabric of society, Hence the Gieeka, 
whde subjected to the Roman admimstration, were allowed 
to letam a groat part of their institutions, together with 
their piopeity and private rights, and, from their supenonty 
to the other conqueied peoples, remained the dommant 
power in the East Evan m Asia the despotism of Rome 
was much modified by tho municipal system of the Gieek 
colonies and by the inftuence of Greek culture Thus it 
came to pass that, while tbs 'Westein nations were assinu- 
lated to Romo, in tho East the Roman empire became Greek, 
though the Greek nation in name became Homan The 
efteobs of this are visible at every turn in the subsequent 
history, and to this cause must be referied many anomalies 
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which me tiacoable at the piesent day in the condition of 
eastern Euiopo 

It was a pait of the Roman policy, m dealing with con Uomaii 
queied countiips, to tisat them at first with mildness, until mle lu 
they became luuied to the yoke, and when this was the case, 
and precdutionaiy measuies had been adopted to pi event 
the poBsibihty of successfal levolt, to deal with them more 
liaishly and inciease then buidens This was what 
happened in the case of Gieece For some time the people 
at laige had no leiison to regret the change The fact ot 
thou subjection was not impressed too forcibly upon them, 
aud seveial cities, such as Athens and Spaita, were allowed 
to lank as allied states Their taxes were not lucieased, 
and they did not at once perceive the difference caused by 
the money bhat was levied being taken out of the countiy 
instead of being spent m it This was, howevei, the most 
systematically luioons pait of the Roman system Tho 
Government never paid attention to tho piovinces foi then 
own sak(^ but regaided them as an insUnment for maintain 
mg the greatness and power of Rome The immense sums 
that weie diained fiom them nevei retained, but weie 
expended in the maintenance of the Boman army, and in 
the public games and architectural embellishment of the 
metiopolis Objects of local usefulness, such as loads, 
ports, and aqueducts, received no attention fiom the central 
authoiities, and no money was supplied towaids their 
maintenance Within a centmy also, when those evils were 
begnunng to moke themselves felt, the Roman iiile became 
very opprossue Though the custom duties weia not un- 
leasonable in their nominal amount, they became exorbitant 
tlnougb the system of faimmg and sublotting, and as a 
special iiibnnal existed for the enfoi cement of the collectors’ 
clauns, the farmers exercised a most tyrannical power ovei 
the meicantile population of the shores of the hlediterranean 
In the wake of these haipies followed the usuieis, to meet 
whose claims proprietors had constantly to sell their posses- 
sions The direct weight of the public buidens was tuithei 
incroasod by the exemptions enjoyed by Boman citizens in 
the provinces, and by privileges and monopolies which were 
gianted to meichants and manufacturers , and laige sums 
had to be paid to the Roman governors, both for the main- 
tenance of then establishments, and to obtain exemjition 
fiom the quartering of tioops But these moie oi less 
anthoiized exactions bore no proportion to the illegal extor- 
tions of the proconsuls, who simply pillaged the piovincials 
No moie perfect scheme could have been devised for pio- 
motiDg oppiession than that under which these ofiBcers weie 
appomted While on the one hand they superintended the 
financial admiuistiation, on the other they exercised the 
judicial power , and the only tiibunal to which they were 
tespomable was that veiy senate by which they were 
appomted, and of whioh they themselves weie members 
A goveinoi like Veirea had it in his power to luin a pio- 
vmee for several generations, and such instances were not 
rare The treatment of Greece in this respect was no ex- 
ception to the general rule 

Tbe period, howevei, during which the gieatest injury 
was inflicted on Greece was that of the hlithradatio War 
(86 B 0 .) At the commencement of that struggle many of 
the leading men and states declared in favoui of Mithradates, 
thinking that nnder his auspices they might lagam then 
freedom But the appearance of Sulla with an army soon 
undeceived them, and, they laid down their arms, with the 
exception of Athens, which woa only reduced after an 
obslinate defence When the cily was at last taken by 
storm, the majority of the citizens were put to the sword, 
their possessions seized by the soldieis, the Hirans utterly 
(totroyad, aud Attica lavaged In the some campaign 
Delphi and tho other principal shimes were plundered, and 
an immense amount of pioperty wasiuinod throughout the 
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countiy Gie'it lujuiy was also inflicteJ by the Cihcian 
jarates The, e'sistciice of these was a lesult of the]oalousy 
with which the Homan Goreinment legaided the. maiiitcn 
ance of ainiccl foicos by tho piovincials, cithei by land or 
sea, lest they should bo made an instiumcnb of revolt , and 
since they had no inteiest in maintainmg older, except 
wheie their own authority was threatened, the subject 
nations weio so far fiom profiting by blieir piotectiou that 
they woie exposed to attack without possessing tlio powei 
of defending themselves The confined seas and iiumeiouB 
hajs and islands of Gieece base alwaja been favourable to 
piracy, and at tbis time the ovil reached such a height tliat 
the welfaio of tliestito was tliieatened, and Pompey was 
cutiuhted with the ofiice of eradicating it, but bofoie this 
was accomplished many of the wealthiest cities in Gieece 
and Asia Mmoi had been attacked and pillaged With the 
aooesbion ot Augustus a brighter eia seemed to have dawned , 
and nndei the eaily empciois, who desired to stiengthen 
themselves against the senate, tho inteiests of the [uov incials 
weie more coii'iidcied Greater legolaiity al'>o was intio- 
duced into the taxation, by the land and capitation taxes 
being legulatod by a paiiodiciil census But the old evils 
to a gieat extent lemained, and these were furthei aggra 
"vated at a la*er time by the depreciation of the coinage, 
which pioceeded with fearful npidity, and caused wide- 
Bpioid distress among the commercial and labouring classes 
Oamlf The result of tlie-.c changes la traceable m the condition 
tion and j^d chttiaoter of the Greek people The conquests of 
teiTf* -Aletancler the Great suddenly tliicw into circulation the 
Greeks nconmulatod tieosuips of tho Persian empire, and a gieat 
part of those passed into the hands of the Greeks, both in 
Asia and Euiope The facilities thus created foi obtaining 
wealth inoieased the material piospeiity of the Qxeek laoe 
at large, so that in all piobabihty it never was moie numer- 
ous than dating the period immediately preceding its sub- 
jugation by tlie Homans Though all calculations lespect 
mg the numbors of the population m ancient states ate 
neressaiily hazardous, yot it seems piobable that the Greeks 
at that time may have amounted to moie than seven 
millions But with Greece piopoi the case was dififeicnt 
There the incioase of wealth raised the standard ot living 
considerably above what it had been lu eailiei and more 
fiugil times, so that the less moneyed class were tomptod 
to emigrate in large numbers to seek their fortunes in the 
great Asiatic cities, and in the service of the Eastern 
monarchs, where so great openings presented themselves 
The decrease of this class produced a larger accumulation 
of piopeity in the hands of latge owners, and greatly aug 
mented the number of slaves Under the Homans the 
wealth of the country, great as it was, was soon dissipated 
by fiscal exactions, by plunder m war and the private pillage 
of officials, and by the confiscation of the possessions of in- 
dividuals, with a view to which a system of accusations 
was regularly promoted The natural result of this, com- 
bined with the self-indulgent habits which had grown up 
among the uppei classes, was a steady diminution of the 
population The first of the Romans who perceived the 
evils arising from this slate of things, and endeavoured to 
remedy them, was the emperor Hadrian, who had the ment 
of personally visiting the provinces, and whose tastes natm 
ally led him to sympathize with the Gieeks Though 
much of the money which he expended in the countiy in 
the construction of temples and other splendid edifices 
tended to the gratification of his private fancies, yet a real 
improvement in the condition of the people was effected by 
bis restoration of the roods which had fallen out of repair, 
and the erection of baths and iiqueduclis He also lightened 
tho taxation, and raised tlie Greeks to the rights of Roman 
citizenship, thereby anticipating the edict of Caracalla, by 
which that privilege was extended to all the free inhabitants 
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of the cmpiLc (212 in) Tho depopulation of Gieote, 
howovLi, i.oiitimii.J , but wliih in tlii‘5 w ij tin. pouLi of 
tho nation wj'> bung wouLenul, and its iiiitLiial h.-,iiuicls 
duninished by the loss of much of the capit il th it h id been 
invested in the improvement ot the couiitij, the actual con 
dition of the inhabitants was fur thr lime improved, be- 
cause tho decrease m their numbers had been more raiml 
than the destruction of propoity Possessing tho neccssiiics 
of life in abundance, and having but little money to spend 
on anything beyond, tliey sink into that condition of lu 
difierence and ease in which at last the baibaiian nations 
fonnd them 

It lias already been remaiked that tho cli unctei of the 
Greeks at this period ought not to bo juilgi il fiom the pre 
judicod statements of Homan writers, uoi by lefoience to 
the standard of then great foiefatheis The mlrodiictiun 
ot the wealth of Persia had undoubtedly a doinuializiiig 
effect on tlie nation, both in Asia and Euiopo but w hen 
we consider that throughout a great part of the area that 
they occupied they were long the dominant class, and Lad 
hardly any check to restrain them in tlic indulgoucc ot 
their passions, it is rather a mattoi for wonder that they 
resisted temptation so far as they did At least they never 
sank to such a depth of degiadation as the Homans of the 
imperial times, and in Eniope tho stiuggloi of tlip Aoha.nn 
league show that a value was still set on manly viitucs 
Aftei this the Greeks became the educators of tho Honiaiis, 
whoso upper classes resorted foi instruction to the univei- 
sity of Athens, and if the ihctono and philosophy which, 
was taught there partook sometimes of the natuie of litci- 
ary tiifiing, and the inbtructois themselves wore chaiactei- 
ized by vanity and pedantry, they mamtaiucd at all events 
the standaid of cultivation m the world at that time The 
love of ait still prevailed amongst them, and the quiet, 
studious hfo of the Gieek cities formed lu the eyes of many 
a favourable contrast to the violent struggles and inoidinate 
passions of Home But the disbelief in the national lehgioii 
which had grown up among the educated classes, iiutu ith 
standing the maintenance of tbo temples and tbeii w uubip, 
tended to cause a sepaiation betweou tbe upper and lowei 
glades of society, and this, together with the isolation pio- 
duced by tho gieat size of the estates, which withdrew 
mdividii^s from tho scrutiny of their fellow citizene, 
weakened tbofoice of public opinion, and thus lowered tlie 
moral standard It can hardly be doubted that the con 
Bdousnoss of this, and the fooling of the need ot a highei 
morality, was one mam cause of the eagoiness with which 
philosophy continued to be pursued by the Giceks, since in 
it they hoped to find the gioundworfc of truth nud justice 
Thus dunng a period of six centuries the Euiopean Gieebs 
had gradually degenerated, though for the most part from 
causes external to tbemselves , they seemed to have become 
an insignificaiit and almost commonplace people Tet the 
oadme of the character was the same, though the colouis 
had faded , and considering the length of the time, and tho 
agencies ot woik, we may be surprised at finding that the 
ckrage had not been gi eater It remained to be shown, 
that the finer quahties and more vigoioue elements were 
only dormant , and this was brought to light m the latter 
half of the thud century by two influences, which we must 
now proceed to explain 

The first ot these was the invasions of the Gotha These Gothic 
were the earliest of the barbarians to break through the mvwwns 
Homan frontier, and the defeat and death of the empeior 
Decius in Mmsia (251 ad), and the subsequent incursions 
of the Goths into Thrace and Macedonia, warned the 
Greeks of the peril that impended' ovei them Immedi- 
ately tho walls of Athens were repaired, the fortifications 
across the isthmus of Coiinth restored, and vigorous pre- 
parations made for defence The invaders soon made them 
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il>l>e.iiiince both by laud ind and ono divi&iou, landing 
it the Puions, sucLCcdod in oniij mg Athens by stoiro , but 
in Alhcnnii oC liiih (idled DexiiJiiu-i, nlteiuaidi the lus 
tomii of tliLVj c\ou( , suLoeodLd lu aisembliag asuflioient 
titiccti»ci)iiii)Ll tli(.mtoietuo Thisioioiicuastho pidude 
to then tiitil o-SLitlium, foi huctouie weio meanwhile aiuv- 
uig tium It d) , by wUilIi then eepoiato bands weie attacked 
iii'^detul iiml (lestiojed Some jeais later, aftai othei 
uuiiid-t, ihiu’ig -nhieh many cities of Giocco wiccessfnlly 
detcuclel tliLm-i Ji e-i, the powei of the Goths w as broken 
by liiL cuipmoi Gliudius II at the gieit battle of Naissus 
(Jii'J ii>) Hut itwi-iclciilypioved it this time th.it the 
spnit ot the Gioeli.^, avliich had had no oppmtunity of dis 
pliym^ it-idf since tin, siege of Athens by Sulla, was not 
uxtiiiet, .lud that, if they had been unw ailike m the inteival, 
it w,is mainly becansc. then masteis had denied them, the 
use of nuns It is not to be oveilaoked that, when the 
sime Inibaiiaiu subsuiuently attacked the Western empire, 
It w out down befoio them, the reason being that the nations ' 
of till’ West hid no suih distinotive nationality as the 
Gieiks, and no sjch mimici{Mil institutions to rally round 
Anyhow the Giook i,hataoter w is benefited by the public 
spiiit thus evoked, and by the at tivity infused into society 
by the ipciing tli.it every man might be called on to defend 
Ins peison and piopoitj 

Chris- The othei and lar more impoitant influence which re- 

tiauitj generated the Gioeks at this time was Chu&tianity This 
leligion, which had long been ■working m secret, thoogh m 
Witys wiucli it is almost impossiblo to tnice, now began to 
piodttoe a marked impression on Greek society Its power 
was the gioatci because it had worked fioin below upward, 
and had permeated to a gieat extent the lower and middle 
clashes It inipiorcd the moral condition of the Qieeks by 
ebvatuig thou views of life, by quickening the conscience, 
and by iiifasm!; oaiueatnobs into the character , and it reno- 
vated then social condition by pointing out to them tbeir 
duties to ono anuthei, by onoonraguig corpointe feelmg and 
lu paiticuliu by puiifyiog the domestic lelations through its 
lufluonco on the foniale sev At the sauie time the habit 
of meeting fni the adiuinutration of their communities 
accustomed tlie Cliiistians to discussion and action in com 
moil, and the hict that they foimed a powerful coiporation 
independent ot the state, whicli w.is the reason why they 
woio perseontud by the itoinan nuthoiitios, was m itself a 
meins of politLC.il education Such an influence, which not 
merely poivaded eveiy relation of life, but penetrated also 
to the motives and spiings of action, is sufficient ot itself to 
account for the legeneration of the Gieeks, which the hia- 
toiiiiu tiacos in its effects at the end of the dd century 

The scene now changes, and from the land of Hellas on r 
attention is transfeiied to the city of Constantinople 

II Pe}iod of Gtetl Jtesiml pom Comtajdine ike GrecU 
to Leo III {tHie Isuiiiian), 323-716 ad 

The principal events of the fiist half of this period, the 
two centuiies which intervened between Constantine and 
Jnstinian, aic — the foundation of Constantinople (330 ad), 
the emperor Julian’s attempted restoration of F.igaDistii 
(361) , the defeat of Valens by the Goths near Adiianople, 
and his death. (378), the establishment of Chnstianity 
by Theodosius the Gieat as the leligion of the empire 
(383) , the paitition of the Eoman empire between Aroadius 
and Houorins (393) , the publication of the Theodosian code 
(438) , and the extinction of the empiie of the West (476) 
The iQign of Ju'Stinian (627-503) compusos the great cam 
paigns of Belisanus and Naises, wheieby the kingdom of 
the Wandals in Africa was overthro'wn, and Sicily, It^y, 
and southern Spam were rocovered to the Eoman empire, 
the Greek possessions in Italy being henceforth governed 
by an exarch, who resided at Eavenna , the building of 
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the chuich of St Sophia at Constantinople, and the 
leformation ot the Eoman law Finally, in the ceutiuy 
and a half between Justinian's death and the accession ol 
Loo III , occuiied the birth of Mahomet (571) , the victoii- 
ons expeditions of Hoiaelins against the Petsians (632—8) 
and the seven ycais’ siege of Constantinople by the Saracens 
m the loign of Constantine Pogonatus (668-675) 

The rcfoims efiected by Constantine foimed one ot the jiLfoms 
greatest levolutions the world has ever seen, and his sagacity oi Uon 
IB shown by the completeness with which tncy weie earned stantme 
out, and by the permanence of their efiects, tor fiom them 
proceeded both the stiength and tho injuiiousness of the 
Byzautme system, which lasted even to the latest days ol 
the empire To describe them in biicf, — ^he centialized the 
executive power m the emperor, and ooustitntcd a huienn 
ctacy for the administration of public business , lie consoli- 
dated the dispensation of justice throughout bis dominions , 
he rendered the militaiy power, which had hitherto been 
tho tenor and bane ot the state, subservient to the civil 
power , he adopted a new leligion, and established a new 
capibil Henceforth the woild was ruled by the emperoi 
and his household, and this admmistiatiou was ■wholly irio- 
spon'iible, and as the intoiests of tho Government w eie uii- 
couneoted with those of any nationality and any class of its 
subjects, there was sure to be a continual stiuggle between 
the inlera and those whom they governed In ordci that 
the emperor might be regaided as a being of a ditfeicnt 
order from the people, ho and his court were auiiounded 
by lavish splendour , and in ordei to check the ever im- 
minent dangei of rebellion through pretenders to the throne, 
the offices of the court weie made magnificent prizes, so 
that ambitious persons might fed that advancement could 
be oblamed by a safer method than civil war But to meet 
those expenses, and at the same time to maintain a powei 
fnl aimy, an elaborate system of taxation was necessary , 
taxation, in fact, came to be regaided as tbe first aim ot 
government, and the inhabifcante ot the empite weie im- 
poverished foi objects mwrhich they had nodiiect ooncem 
Tbe pimmpnl instrument which Constantino used for eti- 
foremg this was the Eoman municipal system, and this ho 
intioduced into Gieece, notwithstanding the existence of a 
national and traditional oigamxation Accoiding to this, 
each town, with the agiicnltural district in its neighboni 
hood, was admuiisteied by an oligaichical senate called tho 
Mt M, elected from among the landed pioprietors , by them 
the mnnicil>al officers were appointed, and the land tax 
collected, for the amount of which they were made respon- 
sible, while those who did not possess land, such ns 
meichants and artisans, paid the capitation tax, and formed 
an mfonor class As wealth declined, the oppressiveness of Evik oi 
tins system was more and more felt, especially as the puvate kn sjs 
propeity of members of tbe runa was confiscated when tbe*®“ 
required amount was not forthcoming, and hence, in order 
to prevent a further diminution of the revenue, an elaborate 
caste system was subsequently intioduced, which fixed the 
condition of every class, and required a sou to follow the 
caHing of his father, lest the number of persona liable to a 
certain kind of taxation should deciease With the somo 
view, the free rural population came to bo tied to the soil, to 
prevent the ground fiom falling out of cultivation Smeo, 
however, it was foreseen that such a system would produce 
discontent, the people everywhere wore carefully disaimed, 
and the possession of arms was made a thing apart, the 
mihtaxy class being separated from all otheis. For the 
same reason barbarians were much used ns troops, because 
they conld have no sympathy with the oi tizens The haish- 

neas of this ays tom caused geneial poverty, and deep-seated 
hatred of the central government, often resulting in a dis- 
position to call in tho barbaiians , while its jealousy was 
the origin of the weakness of the empire, because the pro- 
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viiiciiils, wLo v\cre leully stionger tliaii tlieii iii\.nlLm, ^\cib 
ne\oi albwocl to delciid tlienisoh cs In tlia Wa.t it coiitii 
Luted gioatl> to tlio ovoitliiow of the i>aii)iie, iiiJ m the 
Eist it icptc^sed llio spiiit of JIolloiiic life h\ iiitciteiing 
u ith the aiioient city cominunitic'i , and though tlie fun a 
of tho Giock cIuiiaotQi, and the loonl condition of tho 
countiies they inhabited, eaved thorn fioni destiuction, yet, 
as we look down the long viata of sueceedmg ages, wo luny 
see its baneful cftects piodncing evoi incroiisiug misery 
smeiit^. Yet we must not oveilook tho stiong points of Constan- 
tine’s system The fiist of these was tho logular admiiiis 
tiation. ot justice which he intioduced This tho inhabi 
tants of the enipiie felt they could not obtain elsewheie, 
and tho possession of it reconciled them to many other 
wise lutoleiablo giievancea So conscious weie succeeding 
empeiora of this that wc £nd atiictiie&s obseived in this 
matter until ijuitc a late ago of the By/antine empne 
Anothei was the amount of ability and experience which it 
soouied toi th"' public acivice We have called tho admiuia 
tiatois of public aflaiis a biireaiicnicy, and the hunsehold 
of tho emperoi, but they weie not the less a body of most 
highly tiained olhcials, thoiougldy oiganizod in theifvaiiouB 
set vices Each department ot the state foinied a ptofesston 

of itself, as completely subdivided, aud lequiring as special 
an education, as the legal profession at the present day 
The porfootion ot this machinery accounts for tho empire 
not having talleii to iiiecea lu times ot inteinal dissension, 
sometimes accompanied by foieign invasion, and the 
facilities it afforded for developing talent aio seen m the 
long succession of able administratois which the sjstem pro- 
duced, and which came to an end at tho oomraencement of 
the 11th century, wheu it began to be disoscd And 
besides this, thongh the iigorously oppiessive taxation was 
injudicious as well ns ipjuiious, yet it maybe doubted 
whothei any other system than tho high-handtd centralira 
tion which has bean desoiibed could have pi evented dissolu 
tion Its forco is ceitainly pioved by its vitality, and the 
fiist great diemomhciment in particular was bioughb about, 
not by internal causes, but by tho powei of tho Saracens 
Oonst-ui Tho choice of the site of New Romo — ^which is peihaps 
tinoiple the finest position in the world, as it commands the meeting- 
point of two gieat seas and two gioat continents, and rises 
in seven hills on its triangular promontory between the Pro- 
pontis and its land-locked haibour the Golden Horn — is an 
additional proof of the penetiation of Cousbantiue , and the 
event justified his selection, for on numerous occasions no- 
thing else than the impregnability of the seat of government 
could have saved the empire fiom destruction Thongh the 
establishment of a new capital was m itself a consummate 
stroke of genius, yet to some extent it was forced upon the 
emperor by his conversion to Christianity, for this placed him 
in direct antagouism to Old Rome, which was still tho head- 
quaitera of paganism And whatever might be the feelings 
of the people, on the pait of tlie administratois themselves 
tho pieposBcssiouB to be overcome in deciding on such a 
change weie less than might be supposed, foi the govern 
ment, absoibed as it was in the unceasing taro of maintain- 
ing and defending the empire, had long ceased to be 
Roman in its sympathies, and had become cosmopolitan 
Tho new city at the time of its foundation was Roman its 
senators wcip tiansported tliithei from Rome, the language 
of tho court w,is Latin , and the condition of the lower 
classes was assimilated to that of the old capital by their 
being exempted from taxation and suppoited by distribu- 
tions of gram But f lom the first it was destined to become 
Gieek , for the Greeks, who now began to call themselveB 
Romans, an appellation which they have ever since retained, 
held fast to their longuage, manners, ond prejudices, while 
they availed themsolves to the full of their rights as Roman 
citizens Hence, in Justinian's time, we find all the highest 
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oiliccs in the bauds of Greeks — not IIclleiiK Giceks, but a 
Gi<bco Ruiiiau caste, tlio dLSieiidirits of the Aratcdoniaii 
compieiot . ot Asia , and Gi tek v i , the pie\ iihag bmgiiage 
Ihe tuintug point in this lespect wa-. the sLjin.ituin ot tla 
Eastaud West in the tune of Aicadun. and lluiinnus Still 
the Roman system icniaincd peiiiiaiicut, Cipcci.illj in the 
community of interest ere ited between the tinpcioi^ nil 
tho populace by tho laigesses and the cxpciidituie on public 
amusonientb, the money foi which was diaiiiod fiom the 
pioviucea, and this fact expLuns the antagonism that 
remained between the piovinciala and the mlubitaiits of 
the capital, and the toleiation which the lattei showed of 
the tyianny ot their inlers How deeply these nbn&es weie 
, looted in the city of Constantinople is shown by the citcuin- 
fctancB that Heiaoluis, in despaii of olhorwiso can j mg out 
hia schemes of letienchment and lefoim, conceived the 
design of lemovmg the seat ot government to Carthage — a 
plan which he would have earned out had he not been inc 
vented by the unanimous opposition of tho Gteeks 

Whether the conversion of Constantino to Chi istianity The 
was due to sincere belief oi to policy, or, as i-j peihaps most Qn.<.lv 
hkdy, to a combination ot tho two motives, tbeie can be no Churcli 
doubt that religion had before that time obtained a gieat in- 
fluence over the Greeks, and that the cau^c of the Christian 
Church and that of the Greek nation weic already closely 
interwoven Nothing could show more clearly the masteiy 
obtained by tho new faith than tho buh&equuit failure of 
the empeior Julmn to levive paganism We have alicad/ 
seen how life and eneigy woio restoied to Qicek society by 
this influence before the end of the 3d centuiy , it was also 
tho unanimity with which it was adopted by that people 
which inspiied them to combine in sell defence, and saved 
them from, the fate of the disunited Western cuipne From 
that early period dates tho feeling of biotherhood which 
petvaded the Qieck Cliuich, and the stiong attachment 
which has always existed between the Qieok cleigy and 
their flocks, further cemented as it was at a later period 
by the influence which the clergy eveicised in maintaining 
tlio people’s rights and defending them against aggression 
Paganism, liowevei, continued to he recognized until 
the tune of Theodosius tho Qie.it, when Chiistianity was 
substituted for ifc by legislative enactments But the 
orthodoxy ot the Eaatein Church, which came to be, aud 
still 13, its most distinctive featuro, and the identification 
of the Orthodox Church with the Greek nation, dates from 
a different time, viz , fiom the reigns of the Arian successot e 
of Constantine, to whose peisonal opinions the peojile weic 
Btiongly opposed The political effect of this union ulti- 
mately became very great, and icsulted in the loss of im- 
portant provinces to the empire When tho Orthodox had 
the upper hand, they soon began to clomoui foi the pei'.e- 
culLon of heieticB, and the eniperois being on the same side 
acceded to thoir demand The natural effect of this was 
disaffection in those legions, such as Syria and Egypt, 
where the majority ot the population weie either Nestoiians 
or EutychianSj and the evil was aggrav.ited by th*’ 
suspicion to which the provincial clergy were exposed, 
because they were not Greeks, of being heterodox The 
alienation from the cential government thus pi educed 
greatly facilitated the conquest of those countries by the 
Saracens It should also he noted that from the tune of 
Ooustemtme the emperors claimed, and were acknowledged, 
to be supreme over the church in all civil and external 
mattere— a power which, ns we shall see, proved to be of 
grentimpoctnaceattbetime of theiconoclastir contioversy , 
and the extensive judicial and administiativs authoiity 
which. Theodosius conferred on the bishops was the origin 
of that political subserviency, and at the same time of those 
stmouiBoal practices, whuh have been the opprobrium of 
their order m the Enstem Church 
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lit ign of The j eigti of Justinian, Inch, fiom the impoifcent ev ent^ 

Justinian which it cuntamcd, has naluially much attracted the notice 

^ of histoiiaus, waaapeiiod of talio buUiancy The chai- 

actoi of that cinpeioi in many leapecta lesoiubles that of 
Louis XIV Both were men of moderate ability, gitfccd 
■with great industry and application to bnainesB, and -with 
n leinaikahle power of employing the talonti. of others, 
bothivoio fond of “plondom andfoioign conquest, and both 
impoverished and ruined their subjects At the time of 
lus accession Justinian found in the ovohequei a large sum 
of money amassed by Anastasiua I , and. liad he employed 
this in lightening taxation and inipioving the position of 
Ills subjects, instead of -wasting it in wnia of his own seek- 
ing and lavish expenditure on public buildings, he would 
base gioatly stiengtlienoJ his kingdom No doubt the 
conquests of bis generals were splendid, and testify to the 
greatness of the aimiea of the empire at this lime No 
doubt also the compilation of the Pmided^ GodCf and 
lii'iilutei was a magnificent work, which has left indelible 
traces on the legal systems of Europe And it is on honour 
to any ago to have dotoloped the IJjzantine style of archi- 
tectiiie, a style tlioioughly Qieek in its unity and piopor- 
tion, for, wheicas the Itomans had boi lowed the ancient 
Greek style, and, adding to it tho arch, had used it lor 
wholly incongruous purposes, the Greeks in turn appropri- 
ated tho arch and dome, and created a now and harmonious 
style But the effects of his reigu on his doonnions weie 
ruinous Se riveted tightei the fetters which Constantine 
had luvantod, but he lacked the penetration of Constantine 
in peiceiving the needs of hia time He dissolved the pio- 
vincial mihtia, which to some extent still existed in Greece 
The population were giound down by taxation, the revenues 
of the free cities in Greece weie seized, and at last the 
fortifications fell into disrepair, and a gieat part of the 
army was disbanded, so that when Zaboigan, king of the 
Kutigur Huns, invaded the country fiom the noith in tho 
yoai JJ9, he n is able to approach within 17 miles of Con- 
stantinople How gieat the demoiahzation was is showm 
by the state of the empire under Jusbmian’s immediate 
siiccessois Witliui less than tw'cnty years aftei his death 
the conviction of a great change impending was so widely 
spioad that a stoiy was rife that it was levealed to the 
emperor Tiboiius II m a dream that on account of his 
viituus tho days of anaichy should not commsnee dunng 
his reign The condition of things has been desenhed as 
“ universal political palsy ” 

Parbunan The 400 years which elapsed between Constantine and 

invaaiona Leo III were the great period of the barbarian invasions 
The Goths, who, as we have seen, had overrun Greece 
in the latter half of the 3d century after their great defeat 
at Naissus (Nisch), were more or less kept in check, and 
became in some degree a civilized and Christian people 
m the country of Dacia, to the noith of the Danube, which 
they had permanently occupied after the Eoman colonies 
in that country were withdrawn by Aurelian But in 
the reign of Yaleus, when the Huns were overrunning 
Euiope, they were pressed onwards by those invaders, and 
occupied Mcesm between the Danube and the Balkan, 
which province was peacefully ceded to them It was 
only in consequence of treacheious treatment by tbe 
Romans that they afterwards entered the empire as 
enemies, and fought the campaign which ended in the 
defeat and death of that emperor (378) They wore 
again checked by Theodosius, and persuaded to enlist m 
great numbers in the imperial service, but dutmg the 
reign of his successor Aicadius, the famous Alarm roused 
the spiut of hts countrymen, and lavagod the whole of 
Greece even to the Peloponnesus (396), before he turned 
Ills thoughts to the in-vosion of Italy For a tune both 
Qoblis and Romans were the victims of Attiloy who vntli 
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his hoides of Huns swept ovei the lands south of the 
D,inube (412-7), and was only induced to ictiio by an 
agieeiiient on the pait ot Iheodosius II to pay him an 
annual tubule But again, in the reign of Zeno (476), 
the empue was in imminent dangei from the Goths under 
Theodorie, who, like Alanc, had lived at Coustantinoide, 
and hke him also withdiew into Italy Tow'aids the 
beginning of tho fithoentuiy the Goths make way for moie 
barbarous invadeu, Bulgaiiana of Tuianian oiigm, and 
various Slavonic tribes, foi whose pastoral habits the now 
depopulated country was bettor suited than foi a more 
civili/ed population But they in tui n wei e soon sw'allowed 
up by the Avars, whose vast monarchy occupied a great 
part of eastern Euiopo, and whose armies, in the time of 
Heiaolius, thieatoned Constantinople itself It was in 
oidci to impose a ijeimanent check on that people that this 
empeior induced the Seivians and Croatians to occupy the 
distiicts costwaid ot the Adiiatic, Dalmatia and Illyiicnm, 
which were deserted, owing to then coiistint inroads 
These Slavonic settlers paid allogianco to the empue, and 
as they formed agiicultural communities, introduced an 
element of peimanence mto the country The Avai power 
disappeared as suddenly as it had risen, and at the end of 
the 7th century its place is taken by the Bulgaiian kingdom, 
which lasted foi nearly 350 years, and was the gieat 
antagonist of the Byzantine empire in its most flourishing 
period At the close of this long enumeiation of invasions, 
we cannot help being astonished at the successful lesistance 
that was offered to &.em No doubt the confoimation of 
the European provinces of the Eastein empire, with then 
successive mountain bariieis, was a souice of strength from 
the ease with which they could be defended, but this 
could hardly have saved the Greeks, had it not been for the 
numbei of then walled cities, their supenority xu tho art of 
wai, the courage of the people when called out by circum- 
stances, and the strong portion of tbe capital 
On the Bide of Asia, duimg the same period, a lotigPeisn 
stiuggle was maintained with Persia Tho dynasty of the ’'“s 
Sassomdes, which aiose on the rums of the old Parthian 
kingdom, had laisod that cuuntiy to gieat power and pios- 
peiity The second m ordei of its piinces, Sapoi I , had 
taken the ompeior Valerian piisonei (257), and a cen- 
tury later Julian lost his lite when fighting in Persia The 
ill success of Justinian m his Peisian wais ought faiily to be 
ascribed as much to the ability of his great opponent, 
Chosroes Nuahirvan, as to his own shoitcozmngs, but the 
fact lemaius that even Belisaiius won small gloiy from 
those contest^ and after a struggle of twenty years' dura- 
tion a treaty was concluded, which reqmied the European 
monarch to pay an annual suhaidy of thirty thousand pieces 
of gold- War, however, continued dunng the leigna of hia 
successors Justm II and Tibeiius II , until an honourable 
peace was concluded by JManiice, the son-iu-law of the last 
named emperor, at whose court Chosroes II , the rightful 
sovereign, had been leceived when he was an exile This 
prince, when he was reinstated on his paternal thioiie, 
showed his giatitude to the Romans But when iMaunce 
was dethroned by the lehol Phocas, the Persian mouarch 
declaied war, professedly with the design of avenging his 
benefactor The gieater part of the Asiatic provinces were 
laid waste, and a Persian aimy was for a time encamped 
on the shores of the Bosphoius, so that it seemed as if the 
Roman empire was about to be conquered by Persia From 
this it was saved hylleiaclms, who was not only one of the 
ablest of the omperois, but one of the greatest of military 
leadeiB He warded off the impending danger, and in seven, 
campaigns, by a senes of bnlliant viotones, dealt a death- 
blow to the Persian power The stiuggle was unavoidable, 
and Heraohus, in entering upon it, was actuated by no vain 
desire of nnhtory renown , but the effects of it were disas- 
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tiouE. to the Eomaus aho The peiiod when it occmicd 
\v.ib that ot the me of the Saiaceni, and the exhaustion 
caused by it contiibuted in no blight dcgiee to the exten- 
sion of then powei 

r'ondi AVe turn now to the condition of the Greeks during this 
tinii ot pciiud In the inteiral between the first Gothic luvabiona 
ihcpopu jjjg icoession of Constantino the material piospenty of 
“ Gi eeco liad inereased, ow mg pai tly to the devastation of the 

ptonneos to the north of that country, the wealthy inhabi- 
tants ofivliichweie foiced to tahe lefuge in Gieece, and 
partly to the insecniity of the Red Sea, Egypt, and Syiia, 
which caused the commerce of Central Asia to take the 
I onto of the Black Sea, whence the trade of the Mediter- 
I auean passed once more into the hands of the Qieeks It 
can hardly be said that the refoima of Conetautmo benefited 
the population, because of the seveie exactions they intio 
duced, for, as has been alicady mentioned, the rich weie 
f Diced to supply from, then own moomesany deficiency that 
might occur in their diatiict, and by this means, before 
Jubtmiau’s time, the class of gieat landed piopiietois had 
been extiiigiiished But the £:ed position which the cleigy 
and the lanyeis obtamed under Constantino’s system was a 
general advantage, because this constitutionalcheck modified 
the oppiebsiveness of the Government in its dealingb with 
the people In the case of the latter of these tno ordois i 
the effect would have been greater, had not Latin been the 
language of legal business until after the time of Justinian 
The period of 120 years between the death of Aicadina 
and that cmpeior’s accession was a time of improvement 
Dniing the long leign of Theodosius II the power was in 
tlie hands of his sister, the philanthropic Pnlcheria, and of 
his ministers, and these seem to have luled judiciously , and 
the five succeeding empeiors, Marcian, Leo I , Zeno the 
Isanuan, Anastasius, and Justin, weio <ill men born m the 
middle oi lowei class of society, and of provincial oiigin, 
and had come to the throne at a matuie age The sympathy 
which they thus had with the body of then subjects accounts 
foi their economy, and foi their endeavours to restore the le- 
sources of the empuo and alleviate its burdens, and geneially 
to introduce legulai foims of procedure into pubhc business 
Far different was the case with Justinian, whose seveio 
demands for money distressed all classes of his subjects 
Athens But it was on Athens that his hand was most heavily laid 
That city was still a literary capital where Hellenic learning 
was cultivated , and if the Hero and heandet of Mnsaeus 
and that graceful pastoral romance, the Daphnis mul Ohloe 
of Longus, are to be assigned to so late a date as the fifth ! 
ccntniy, the spirit of the ancient liteiatuie had not long j 
been extinct among the Greeks The ancient buildings still , 
existed in all their splendour , the citizens lived a life of 
quiet, self-complacent ease , and the paganism, of which it 
was now the centre, had been purified from its vicos by the 
maxims of philosophy and the mfiuence of Christianity It 
lemamed foi Justinian, in his merciless centralization, to 
close its schools and confiscate their revenues At the same 
time the Olympian games were brought to an end From 
this time onward the inhabitants of Hellas are but little 
heard of, and at the beginning of the 8th centuiy wo find 
them spoken of by Byzantine wnteis under the contemp- 
tuous title of Hella^ci, while the Greek nation is represented 
by the population of Oonatantmople and Asia Mmor Yet 
this peuod was not wholly disadvantageous to Greece As 
the danget from the invading barbarians mcreased, its 
citizens legamed the power of usmg arms, and revived a 
municipal administration to direct their efforts It was also 
in J nstinian’s reign that silkworms were introduced fiom 
China, and the manufacture of silk became a profitable 
source of revenue to Thebes and other towns 

One result of the financial legislation of this time was a 
change which, though the lawgivers certainly did sot foresee 
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it, wi& mo^t beneficul in its cffect>, llns v the gi.ulual EKtuic 
extinction of tlavciy in the Ea'.ttrn cinpiu Thcijonn tiou ol 
that eiieclcd this \s is not Christianity, foi th it idigion had 
lecogiu/od slaveiy as an institution, noi jet cnilizatioii, 
foi that among the Gioeks was intimately connected with 
the employment of slaves It was rathci pioduoed by an 
alteration that was taking place m the condition of ceitain 
classes, which annihilated the distinction between the fieo- 
man and the slave When the oppicesiveness of taxation 
had destroyed the wealthy piopiictors, and, in oidcrto pie- 
veut the land from falling out of cultivation and thus 
dimmwhmg the revenue, the cultivatois of the land woio 
tied to the soil, the pooiei class of fieeinen began to sink 
down mto the condition of seifs On the othei hand the 
slaves who were employed in agncultmo became foi the 
same leason an object of solicitude to the legislatiiie, and 
their piopnetors were forbidden to alienate them They 
thus acquired a recogimcd position, not fai removed from 
seifdom , and when all the lower class were reduced to the 
same state of poveity, the diflereiicc in the jiuliticol status 
of the two oideis came to be oblitoiated Many ccntuiies 
elapsed befoie this change fully woiked itself out The 
slave bade was still an impoitaut branch of commeice in 
the Roman empuo, and fieemen weie sold as slaves if they 
failed to pay then taxes , but henceforth the system was 
doomed to ultimate extinction When we coiisidei the ex- 
tent to whieh slavery pi evaded in the ancient woild, and 
the miseiy which it caused, we cannot logiet the circum- 
stances which caused it to disappear, even though they weie 
accompanied by much suffering 

It is impoitant also to remaik, now that we areThesji 
appioaching the period of change from aucient to modern temi not 
society, that the declme of civilization in the later Roman * j, 
empue was not owing to degenciation in the people them 
selves, 01 to an inevitable downwaid tendency m highly 
civilized communities It is a mistake to attribute to 
decay in human chaucter changes that are clearly trace- 
able to the need of such external rosouroes as aie indis- 
pensable tor its development The prohibition to cany 
aims necessarily rendeis a people unwarhke Where 
municipal institutions are discouraged, public opinion soon 
becomes poweiless When the resources which might be 
employed in constructing roods me withdrawn, commumca- 
tion ceases, and with it the interchange of ideas and other 
infiuences by which the intellect is qmckened The degra- 

dation was pioduted by the injustice of the Government, 
which pillaged its eubjects, and systematically destroy ed all 
independence among them Whenevei the iron hand was 
lemoved, they showed signs of renewed life and vigour, but 
the strength of the central power was too great to encourage 
any hope of resisting it successfully They had no choice 
but to Bit dow n undei it, and suffer it to drain then life-blood 
by slow degiees 

At the commencement of the 6th century the extinction Thieat- 
of the empire of the East appealed to be imminent The onad ex- 
same causes which had overldirownthe Western empire weie 
threatening it with destruction The Saracens had overrun empue 
all its Asiatic posBessions, and had attacked the capital 
itself, while in Europe it was threatened by the Bulgarians 
The provinces were foiling off Syiia, Egypt, Africa, and 
the conquered provmoes of Spam were wholly lost, and 
in Italy the dominions of the exarchate were greatly circiim- 
sciibed by the Lombards At home rebellion prevailed in 
the army, and anarchy in the government, six emperors 
having been dethroned within the space of twenty-one years 
It seemed as if the Greek race itself would be destroyed , 
in the countries conquered by the Saracens the Greeks were 
almost exterminated, and Greek civilization picscnbed, 
while Hellas was threatened with occupation by the bar- 
bananS) But at this moment the ^elm of the state 'was 
XL — xs 
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aci/til by ii man by lii^. iorco of cbaraotu and hi& 
gieat abibtits, iiiaugiiratoil a new ttato of tilings, and 
gave tfa.0 empiiu a neiv lease of life This man naa Leo 
the Ibaunan 

III PeiiO'l oj SijMiitMc PioijjetUi/ Jtoni Leo III to 
hum 1 \Co}nncmi'i), 710-1057 ad 
T he Bj CoiisuIli ible ilitteionce of opinion has ovisted as to the 
zintiiiL pienbo time at which the Human empiio of the oast may 
wiiptrc ^0 (.0 ^ the Lyvantiiie empire to have 

conmienLLil Gibbon iciiiaiLa that “Tiberins by the Aanba, 

and Minute by the Italians, mo distinguished os the fust 
of the GieoL. Gmsais, ns the foundeis ol a new dynasty and 
euipiiL ” The iiuestimi tiiins on modifications of the old 
lloinm sjstein ot aJiniiustratiou, and the inti eduction of a 
new Older ot things, which lasted until the oveithiow of the 
state Tlieso commenced, no doubt, slioitly aftei the death 
of lleiacliiiH, aiiclweiB closely ( oiinected with the victorious 
advance of tlio Saincens, which necessit ited a leform, and 
at the same tiiiio cuiicontriited the empue, and confined it 
moio 'ind luoie within the dioLiicts inhabited by Gieeks 
But the altcicd state of things did not become appaient, 
1101 weie the changes syatematized, until the time of Leo 
III , and thciefoia ho may most lightly be regarded as 
having inaugurated the Byzantinu cmpiio The fiist ceu 
tuiy and a half of the piesont period embraces the leono 
clastic controveisy, wlule the two lomammg cenbuiies 
coincide with the lule of the Basihati dynasty It woa a 
time ot gieat men and gioat achievements, both m govet- 
moiit and wai, and tho events it contains amply sufihee to 
defend the Byzantine empue fiom the imputation of feeble- 
ness and decicpitudo , and those who delight to find m 
histuiy stiongly inaikcd characteis and stuiing incidouts 
will be amply lowaided horo Hew personages stand out 
in stiongoi tohef than tliu luthless, jet ascetic, waiiioi 
Basil, the slayci of the Balgaiians, and few uccoriences 
are more lomautic than the death of Leo the Aimenion, 
who defends hiiabelf with tho ciucifix in liis chapel, where 
ho was olianting the prayers lu the eaily morning, while 
his succosboi lies m fetlois lu the ucigliboiinng dungeon 
Kefoims We must first uotico the lofoims, which caused the reign 
of^Leo of Loo III to be an era lu the histoiy of the empue 
Theso extended to almost cveiy biancli of the administra- 
tion In respect of the aiiny, he leoigaiuzed the militaiy 
establishment by placing the vaiious bodies of soldieis m the 
different "themes,” or depai tments, each with a gcneial of its 
own, tlieieby providing toi local detence, and avoiding the 
dangei of rendering the military commanders too infiu 
ential — a system which defended the empire foi five cen- 
turies The geographical auangeuient m themes was intio 
duood by Heiaclius, but looigaiiized by Leo, and boie 
somewhat tlio same i elation to the previous division, mto 
piovinccs that the departments in Fiance bear to the eoihei 
distribution of that oountiy lu respect of finance, he 
brought tho taxation immediately undei the emperoi’s 
cognizance, so that thenceforth the emperois weie their osvn 
finance ininisteis All local agencies for collecting the taxes 
woie abolished, and their functions transferred to the im- 
pel lal ofliceis, who took ceueus icgiilaily By this meeus he 
raised moie money than his piedeoessors, but the lucieased 
ptospciity of the people showed that the buiden did not fall 
In lospect of justice, in oidei to obviate the 
diniculties winch had arisen in tho administration of 
Justinian’s elaborate Kws, especially since the focihties for 
communication throughout tho empue had decieased, he 
published m Qieek ou ahiidged maimal called the Helogc^ 
and codified the nnhtaiy, agiicultmal, and mantime laws 
In lespect of teligiou, ha aimed at couuteiacting the ele 
ment of supeistifcion which had ciept into the church, and 
through It was coiruptmg the public mind But this last 
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point calls foi sepaiato consideration, since the woiship or 
piohibition of images became the binning question of tho 
age 

The histoiy of iconoolasm is the histoiy of Constantinople Icono 
duiuig tho 8th century and the fiist half of the 9th, aiidclasm 
involved a groat pait of the empire m its distinctions 
There can be little doubt that, in his opposition to image 
woiship, Leo leiiresented the opinion of a laige part of the 
enlightened laymen of his time, while the gieat body of 
the deigy, but espooially the monks, together with the 
mass of the population, weie passionately attached to the 
statues and pictuios, as objects of leverenee, not to say of 
adoration But the fact that the stronghold of iconocksm 
was Asia Minoi, and especially that pait of it which 
boideiod on the countiies occupied by the Saiacens, suggests 
that it was in i>ait owing to the spread of Mahometanism, 
the iigidly guarded spuitunlity of which creed was a stand 
mg protest against moie mnteiial conceptions of leligiou 
Nor should we overlook the deeply rooted feeling in the 
mmd of Oiieutals of the opposition between spiiit and 
mattei, which would naturally cause them to be alive to 
such questions of contioversy The emperois ot this time 
were those of the Isamian, Armenian, and Amurian dynas- 
ties, oU which names remind us that they came fiom the 
Asiatic provinces, whereas the great restoiei ot images, 
the empiess Irene, dm mg whose legency tho second council 
of Nicma in then favour was held (787 ad), was an 
A fcham an But the matter was complicated by a further 
issue , the question of images was closely connected in the 
mmds of the empeiors, and especially of Leo III and his 
hard-handed son Constantine Oopionymus, with that of 
then supremacy in mattois of religion They viewed with 
jealousy the independent power of the church, and wore 
gkd of the oppoitanity this controveisy affoided of stiength- 
emng their control over this department, and claiming 
to the full those occlesiastioal rights which, from the time 
of Constantine the Qieet onwaid, hud attached to the im- 
peiiol authouty As this move was only pait of a system 
of centralization, the monks and others who suppoitod 
image woiship were from one point of view theasseitois of 
liberty against aggression, and they weie recognized as snob 
by a certain number of thinking men, who watched with 
anxiety the giowth. of despotism As toleration was un 
known to the age, peisecution was earned on by both sides 
with equal fierceness, and the contest swayed to and fio, 
until It was brought to an end by the final restoration of 
imog^ under Michael III, the last of the Amoiiau line 
(842) Its effects on society had been lemarkable At 
first its mfluence was bracing, as was shown by the re- 
newed vigour which peivaded the empire , for both sides 
weie thoioughly in earnest, and among the iconoclasts in 
poiticulai an element of Puiitan energy was evolved But 
m its later stages, when the people at large weio weaiy ot 
the stnfe, and the stiuggle was fdt to be in leality one 
between chinch, and state, the prevalent hypocrisy generated 
disrespect foi religion, and this was followed by general 
immoiah^ It farther caused the loss to the empire of its 
domuuons m central Italy So gieat was the alienation 
piodnced by this movement in the mmds of the popes 
Giegory II and III that thencetorward the holy see was 
for the most pait either active in its opposition to the 
Byzantine power or lukewam m support of it At last, 
m 761, Eavenna was captured by tlie Lombards, and the 
Greek exarch letued to Naples 

The subsequent ecclesiastical affairs of this period must Sab&e 
be biiefly dismissed, though they oxeicised an important a^ent 
influence on the fortunes of the Gieeks The final sepaio- 
faon of the Eastern and Western Churches took place in 
1063, though events had long before been leading up to it 
Already in the middle of the 9th eentuiy, when the pope 
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iiitoitciLil bctw eeii tUe iival patiiaiolia Ignatius anilPhotms, 
a uiptiiiB was vi'iy neatly occuning , and at last, though 
tho tormal causes of division were theological, yot the 
‘isciiiniptiotis of the see of Romo and pulitii^ antagonisms 
wiiL 111 reality moi 6 influential motives The bitterness 
thus cieateJ culminated in the captnro ot Constantinople 
by tlio Latins at the tune of the fourth ciusade, and the 
subsequent lefiisal of aid by the Western nations to the 
Gieoks gieatly facilitated the succoss ot the Ottomans 
Fill'll tins, the greatest bieach in the Ohiistian wuild, we 
turn with thanktulncsd to the missionary effoits of this age 
In the middle of the 9th century two brothers, Cyiil and 
Methodius, preached the gospel to thesmithoin Blavoniaus, 
and conveited them to Chiistianity By Cyril the alphabet 
failed Cyiilhc was invented, which was generally adopted 
by the Slavonic peoples About the same time the Bnl- 
gaimiis 1 enounced their paganism, thiough the mflnence ot 
a sister of their king, Boguns, who had been educated as a 
piisoiiei at Constantinople, and afterwards lestored to hei 
native coiiutiy The rest of the nation had been prepaied 
tor this change by the numeions Chiistian slaves who had 
piQvioiisly been cairiod oft by them in wai A centniy 
later Chiistianity was intioduoed by Gieek influence among 
the Russians, whose capital was now at Kieflf, and who 
weie among the most dreaded foes of the Eastern empne 
If the missionaiy spint is the best evidence of tho vitality 
ot a ohuicli, It IS deal that that of Constantinople, however 
much coirupted by formalism, was still ammat^ by the 
Bpiiit of tiuo leligioii 

Sanreii The Feisian monarchy, which for 400 years had been tho 

wws iiviil of the Roman powoi in Asia, had now succumbed to 
the victorious aims of the Ssraceus, and that people again, 
during the next four centuries, weio engaged m almost con 
tinnul wai with the Byzantine empire In the reign of 
Constantine Pogonatus, the caliph MoaWyah besieged Oon- 
stantmople foi sevon years by land and sea, the invaders 
lotiiiiig to Cyzicus for the winter (672-9), but, owing 
in great measure to the newly invented Gieek fire, he was 
obliged at last to desist from the attempt, and almost 
the whole of his force was destroyed Notwithstanding 
this loveise, the ottempt was renewed within a year after 
Leo III ’s accession by Moslemah, brother of the cahph 
Suleiman, with on enormous host, but tho skill of the 
By/antmes in military defence, which was equal to that of 
the Romans in their best days, baffled his attempts, and a 
wintei of evtiaordmary seventy ensuing mined the attack- 
ing aimy The importance of this result was incalculable 
to Eiiiope — far greater than that of the victory of Charles 
Martsl at Tours The Saracen empne was now at its 
height, and reached fioln tho Indus to the Atlantic, and 
it was the full biuiit of this power, now m full tide of 
conquest, nhich was lesisted at Constantinople Had that 
city fallen, there was no power that could have prevented 
It fiom oveiinnning Euiope Aftei this, Asia Minor con- 
tinnod for ages to be the battle-ground of the two opposing 
empiies, until it was so devastated and depopulated by suc- 
cessive campaigns as to be fit only for tho occupation of the 
nomad tubes who were to succeed In the midst of these 
stiuggles the invasions of Haioun al Rashid, the splendour 
of whose couit obtained for him a reputation in the West 
which he did not enjoy among his contempoianes m the 
East, appeal liardly more than plundering incursions The 
Byzantine nobles, who were trained in this school of war, 
were distinguished for their military spint and personal 
piowess , and the troops of which the armies were composed 
were so powerful and well-disciplined that the Saracens 
would nevei meet them in the field ezospt with far supenor 
numbers By sea, however, the empne Was less saoeessCnl 
than by land Dating the first hailf of the 9tli sentory bhfk 

Oiete and Siolly Were conquered by thesb' dteiiffleS’, aid li 
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the year 904 occuuetl the memoiablL ^ick of Thossalomta 
ASaiaccn fleet appoaiod befoio that utj,aiid, afttr stoini 
mg the sea-nall, pillaged the nhole plate and buttlioicJ tbe 
citucns without icspect of seic oi aga Tho most famous 
successes weie those of Nicephorus Phocasaud Ins successoi 
John Zimisces The foinier of these gioit commandois, 
who bcfoie he became cmperui had leconqutitd the island 
of Ciete, at the end ot a biilliiuit campaign in S>ua 
obtained possession of Antioch (96b) afta it had been in 
the lands of tbe Mahometans for .128 jems Five jears 
latei Zimisces earned his vicloiioiis aims even to the banks 
ot the Tigris But wlulo the disorganized state of the 
cohphale ot Baghdad, in the eaily part of tho 11th century, 
lomoved all fears fioni that qnartei, a new enemy began to 
appeal on the eastein fiontiei of the empne — the Seljuk 
Tuiks Unfoitunatoly, at tins ciitical conjuncture, a fatal 
mistake was mode The safety of that fiontiei had long 
been guaianteed by tho Aimcnian kingdom of the Bagra- 
tians, whose coiintiy wan admuably adapted foi defence, 
and whose population were a hardy lace of Chiistian 
mountaineer In tho ycai 1045 the emperor Constantine 
IX destroyed this kingdom, and thereby laid his douiimons 
open to the mvaders 

In Eniopo, at the samo tune, the empne was exposed to Bulgnnaa 
the attacks of a foe hardly less foiuiidable, and m closer ^ bis 
proximity — tho Bnlgaiians After the extinction of the 
Avars, this people, who had long been in subjection to them, 
had founded an impoitaut monauhy in the ancient Moesia 
at tho end of the Tth century, and hencefoiwaid the Byzan- 
tines had to defend then Em opean possessions, not as befoie 
against a succession ot migiatoiy tubes, bub against the 
concentiated fotce of a siugle nation In the time of Con- 
stantme Copronymns we hncl that it requiied all the energy 
and military talents of that empeioi to keep them at bey, 
and on one occasion they earned then lavages up to the 
neighbourhood of the capital In the beginning of tho 9th 
century their king, Ciumn, defeated and slew the emperor 
Nicephorus I , who had invaded his territory, m a night 
attack on his camp, and convetlcd hu> skull into a dunking- 
oup for hifl table We have already noticed how, latei m 
that centniy, the nation embraced Christianity, and at the 
same time a tract of country on the southern side of the 
Balkan range was ceded to them, end leceived fiom them 
the name of Zagora By this time also they had imper- 
ceptibly changed their nationality and their language, foi 
by intermingling with tho moie numerous Slavonian tubes 
of the countries in which they settled, they lost tho tiaces 
of then Hunmsh oiigin, and became to all intents and pur- 
poses a Slavonic lace By the neighbouihood of Constan* 
tmople, and the trade between that city and the Qeiman 
and Scandinavian peoples which passed thiongh then 
country, they became a commercial nation, and advanced 
in the aits of hfe But the lapacity of the Greeks in im- 
posing heavy customs on then tiaders involved them again 
m wai with tho empire, and when peace was re-estabhshed, 
the tieaty between Romanus I and then king, Simeon, 
was made under the very walls of Constantinople (923) 

In the reign of Nicephouis Phoeas the Enssiana, who had 
not long befoie appealed on the scene of action, were invited 
by the Greeks to invade Bnlgana, and they so effectually 
omslied the Bulgarians (968) that his successor, John 
Zimisces, was obliged to come to their aid, in oidei to save 
hifl terntory from falhng a prey to the new comers 
It was shoitly after this that the great and final struggle 
comflienoBd Under their chief, Samuel, o man of gieat 
vigour and ability, they extended their conqnests over 
Macedonia and Thessaly, and made plnudeimg incursions 
mto GiSeoe and the Feloponuesns But finding that the 
p&jis of Bfl^aria were unfavourable to him as a seat of 
war, oh aooormt of the supenor disclplme of tim imperial 
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fuicL:., SaniiiJ tiaiisl lined Ills scaluf ^^oTOnmontto Acbndi, 
«u the (.imluiLS of blaccdonia and Albatiii, and thoiice ho 
oi-toudeil Ills kingdom fiuiii die Adiutiu to the J^goau, 
80 that the umiitiy lie i tiled Mas is c\teiisi\e as the 
European poitiou of the liy/autino unpne But these 
events cumcided with the cnlminating pouod of Byzantine 
gieatnoss, and Siinutl fouud a woithy iival iii Basil II, 
wuo fioiu his subscfiuont \ietoues obtained the title of 
“ Slayer of the Biilgaiians ’’ By him the Bnlgamn powei 
wasbionglit to in end , and the whole people submitted to 
the dominion of the Giceks (lOlS) 

The Tins The thud people with whom the tmpiieliafl to contend 
at till-, time was the lUissian'i In the icign of Michael 
III , the last (if the Amoii'in dynasty (8C5), the luhahi- 
t lilts of Gmistaiitiiiojilo w ere astomshed by the appearance 
in the iieiqhlioiiihood of the city of a fleet of iOO small 
vessels, which passed down the Bosphoius fioni the Black 
Sea The enemy contained iii these was the Teussiand, 
who not long befuie hid established themselves at Kieflf on 
the Uiiiepei, and whose icstless spiiit and love of plunder 
piomptod tliGiii tonttick the stiongest city in the woild 
Then igrioiauco of the ait of wai iciideicd them no loi- 
miJahlc foe to the Byzantine foiccs, but thou dating and 
ciueltj pioducod a piofouiid impiession ou the civih/od 
and peaceful citizens Similar attacks weie made in 907 
by Oleg and lu 911 by Igoi, but the influence of tiade 
and the mtioductiou of Christianity into Busaia giadually 
promoted moic peaceful lelations, and the Byzantines em- 
ployed the powQiful tribe of the Tatzinaks, who occupied 
the 1101 them shoios of the Black Soa, to couuteibalance 
their oppononts But the campaign of John Zimisces on ' 
tho Daniibo in 971, which followed on the negotiations of 
his piedecessor for the subjugation of the Bulgaiians, 
showod how impoitant a military pow er the llossiaus had 
become, foi he touiid in thou chief, Swatoslav, an entei- 
pruing and powerful odvoisaiy, whom it lequiied all his 
ekill to oveicome Once moie, in the time of Constantme 
IX (1043), tho Scandinavian Vmangians, by whom the 
Russians weio mostly lopiesented m then matauding e\ 
editions, appeared before Constanluieple, but with no 
ettei success than bcfoie , and ftom this pcuod the alliance 
of that people with the Byzantines was long uninteiiiipted, 
and tho two nations wore bound togothci moio and more 
1 y religious sy uipathy In tho days of the Comneui the 
Vuiangians logulaily foimed the bodyguaid of tho ompetoi 
Consti Constitutional changes weie usually of slow growth m the 
tutional Byzantine empiie, yet at the end of this period we find con- 
0 anges Edteiotions to have been effected TJndei the 

early iconoclastic emperois theio was a tendency towaids 
tho greatei concentration of power m the hands of the 
BoveiBign, but Basil I converted the government into a puie 
despotism This he effected by abolishing the legislative 
functions of the senate, which body, though now a shadow 
of its former self, had existed in one foim oi another aU. 
along, and exeicisod a coitain influence in conti oiling the 
absolute powei of tho ompeior When this restraint was 
lemoved, and the senate reduced to an admimstiafcive 
council, no fuithei check lemained except the fear of revolu- 
tion Basil also taoitly intioduced what, stiauge to say, 
had never existed in the Roman empire, and even now was 
only paitially lecogmzed— the punciple of logitunacy m 
succession With a view to this he established the custom 
that his descendants should be born lu the “porphyiy 
chamber,” so that the name Porphyrogenitua ini^ht become 
a title of legitimacy In this way a pai tial antidote was 
created to that inveterate disease of the Byzantine empue 
which a Irenoh water has called la. maladie da the 

ambition to ho empeioi at all hazaids, notwitlistanding the I 
risks involved both in the attempt and the possession of the 
office The growth of the idea is proved by the loyally | 
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shown .1 lontniy and a half later to tho empiess Zoe, an 
1 aged, piuttigatt, and incapable woman, on account of the 
I legitim.icy of liei descent But the greatest change of -ill, 

I and one that coiitiihuted gieatly to the subsequent decline 
! ol tho empue, was cflcctcd at the end ol this peiiod This 
! was the abolition of the system of tiaining officials to con- 
' duct tho vaiious depaitinents of the state, and the entrust- 
ing those olhees to eunuchs of the impeiial household The 
object of this was to lessen the power of the tenitoiial 
anstociacy, and to diminish the chance of rebellion, by 
placmg the government in the hands of men who could not 
found a dynasty , but fiom this time onwaid the efficiency 
of the administration began to wane It was the disiegaid 
of tho anstociacy involved in this change that caused the 
coiispiiacy of the nobles in Asia Miuoi which set Isaac 
Comnenas on the thione It should also be noticed that 
few of the empeiors throughout this peiiod weie Greeks, 
most of them being either Armenian or Slavonian by extrac- 
tion This ciirumstance accounts foi a ceitain freedom 
from piejudice and independence of view which may be 
tiaced in then actions, but at the same time it caused them 
to be wauling in sympathy with their subjects 

Dniiiig a consideiable pait of tins peiiod, notwithstand- Condi 
mg the desolating wars w’hich wo have desciibed, the pros t'on of 
jieiify of the inhabitants of the empue was vciy gicat l’®° 
Finlay, who is excellently qualified to judge iii a mattei of ^ 
this kind, gives it ns his opinion that under the icottuclasl 
empoioiB then moml condition was supenoi, not only to 
that of aU oontempoiaiykmgdoms, but to that of any equal 
numbei of the human race in any pieceding peiiod Tho 
society of this time has been too mncli judged of by the 
mnideis and mutilations which weie life m consequence of 
the Btiaggles foi tho thione , but it should be lemembeied 
that these weie confined almost entirely to the court and 
its siiiioundings, and did not affect the mass of tlie people 
And then material piospeiity was equally great The 
empeioi Theophilus, notwithstanding his lavish expendi- 
ture, IS lecoided to have left at his death a sum equal to 
five luilhon sovereigns — an amount of money which could 
baldly have been extoited fiom a people otheiwise than 
wealth} This was the result of the commerce of their 
immense moicantilc iimune, which had in its hands the 
whole of the cai tying tiade between Asia and western 
Euiope To this it should be added that, uudei Basil the 
Macedonian and liis successois, caie was taken to modeiate 
the bin den of taxation, a policy that accounts in great 
measuip foi the duiation of his dynasty, which occupied the 
throne of Constantmojile longoi than any other Unfortu- 
nately the riches thus obtained tended after a time to acen 
mnlate in the hands of tho few, and from the reign of Basil 
n tho middle class, that element which society can least of 
all afiord to dispense with, began rapidly to diminish As 
a consequence of this, in the 11th century manufactures 
declined in the cities, while in the countiy the immense 
estates of tho anstociacy weie cultivated by Mahometan 
slaves or Slavonian serfs , and this higher class itself began 
to feel the lethaigy of wealth, and though still unconscious 
of coming change, was on the eve of impending decline 
In the year 7 17, during the reign of Constantine Modem 
Copionymus, the empire was visited by a fearful pestilence, 
which, both, in the moitahty and the demoiali/ation. oE”?^®“ 
society it pi educed, must have rivalled, to judge by the ^ 
accounts left us by the Byzantine historians, those of 
Florence and London, of winch Boccaccio and Defoe have 
drawn such vmd pictnies As this calamity was the 
prmiary cause of the immigration of foreign settle! s into 
Gieoce, it is intimately connected with the question of 
modem Gieok nationality , and consequently the present 
appeals a fitting place biiefly to discuss this subject, on 
which gieat diffeieuces of opinion, turning mauly on the 
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mediteval histoiy of the countiy, have pievailed Tho ' 
contioveisy originated in the famous tlicsii of Profossoi 
rallmeidyer of Munich, that, owing to the gieat infltiY 
fiifat of Slavonian and afteiwaida of Albanian colnni'.ts, not 
a single diop of Hellenic blood flows in tho veins of tho 
Qieeks at the piosent day The discussion of this point 
has enlisted much ability and learning on both sides, but 
the question appeals now to have been pietty well set at 
lost by the abandonment of Fallmeiayer’s hypothesis How 
eaily baibarian settlements began to tike place in Otcece 
it IS difficult to deteimine , but though the occupation of 
the Peloponnese by Avars and Slavonians at the end of the 
6th centuiy, on which much stiess has been laid, is donbt 
fully historical, yet eolouies of those laces piobably estab 
lished themselves in the noitliein pait of Greece But that 
the gieat change iii this lespect was pioducod by the pesti 
lencB IS shown by the oblivion of Hellenic names of places 
which dates fioin that time Foi, though a fau numhei 
of ancient names of seapoit towns, such as Pati^ Cormth, 
and Epidaurus, and some names even m a distiict so ex- 
tensively occupied by Slavonians as Aicadia, have been pre- 
served to die piesent day, yet tlie gieat majoiity of the 
modern names aie now, and have been since the 8th centuiy, 
eithei Slavonic oi of later Greek oiigin Hot only was the 
country greatly depopulated by the plague, hut a consider 
able poition of the native middle class was induced by the 
emperor to migiate to the capital, in oidei to fill up the 
void m the inhabitants which had been caused by its 
lavages The districts which were thus left vacant woie 
soon aftui occupied by Slavonian tribes, so that until the 
middle of the 9th century they formed a laige pait of the 
population But m the latter part of that century the 
Gieoks began to recover a numerical superioiity, and from 
this period dates the process of the absorption and Helleniz 
ing of the Slavomans, so as to form the mixed race of 
which the greater part of the population of Gieece is now 
composed In ofiectiug this change the Qicek Church 
played an important part The affinity betw een the ancient 
and modern Greeks has been tiaced by several Imes of 
leasomug It has been pointed out how gieat is tho losem- 
blance of character between them, and that too m jiomts 
presenting the shaipest contrast to the chaioctoi of the 
Slavonic laces The suivival of old behefs and classical 
superstitions at the present day has been carefully observed 
The language is a hneal descendant of the ancient speech, 
and contams next to no Slavomc element , and lest it i^ould 
be thought that this language had been imported mto the 
provmces from one or moie great centres, and had not sui- 
vived in the districts themselves, it is proved that numerouB 
classical words and forms, which have been lost to the 
language at large, stdl survive in the local dialects Tlius, 
though the physical connexion between the modem Gieeks 
and the ancient Hellenes, in ceitain districts at all events, 
may be slight, as seems to be implied by the difference of 
physiognomy, yet in all that really constitutes a people, 
then character, feelings, and ideas, the former are the hneal 
descendants of the latter 

IV Period of Byzantine Decline ft cm Isaac I to the 
taking of Gonstantinojfie by the Latins, 1067- 
1204 A D 

I'be At the commencement of the preceding period there was 

Sonmein a pievailing fear among the inhabitants of the empire that 
its extinction was imminent, and we have seen how this 
was followed by an age of unexampled prospeiily The 
feeling of the tame on which we now enter was completely 
the opposite of this, and yet it was a period of dechne 
The long duration of the'empire, notwithstanding numerous 
vicissitudes, its supenonty to contemporary nations in 
power and wealth, and its apparent security from foreign 
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enemies, iiispiied the people with abeliLf iii its ppinmnency, 
and blinded them to the seeds of disrase that were alitady 
w Diking Yet bcfuic the md of the 11th cuitiiiy tho 
Seljouk Turk. Lad ocaipiul all the inland pait of Asia 
Miuot, and Lad est'hlisbed then capital at NiCtua, in the 
immediate noiglibouihood of Constaiitiuojdo It would, 
however, be a mistake to suppose that, in its extcinal 
iclatiuns at all events, the whole of the Comnciiian pouod 
was a time of decay On tho contraij, duiing a consider 
able pciiod it witnessed a remaikable lovnal, and the 
three great enipeiois of that djuasty, Alexius, John, and 
Mauuel Comnenas, whose long leigns extend over an entire 
centuiy (1081—1180), were men who would be conspicu 
ous figuiui lu any age All of them weio distinguished 
by peisonal courage and skill in wni, by litoiaiy culture, 
and by sagacity in politics , but iii othei icspects they re 
piesented veiy different types The first, Alexius, was in- 
defatigable in business, patient in matuimg his schemes, 
and active in canying them out, but vainglorious, unpim 
cipled, and foud of artifice Fiom this Ulysseau phase of 
Gieek chaiactci we tuin to a tiiie Achilles, Lis son John, 
the most amiable chaiactei that evoi occupied the Byzantine 
thione — a man iiiepioachablo in morals, open hearted, 
geneioua m action, prudent iii council, and pious without 
superstition The last of the three, Manuel, piesents us 
with a natuie spoiled by the early possession of absolute 
powei, but gifted with most of the featuios admiied by his 
contempoiaiies — haudsomein peison, tall of statuie, and so 
poweiful that, at a tournament at Antioch m which the 
chivalry of the West took part, he uuhoised eveiy antago- 
nist — ^but passionate in tempei and ill-regulated in mind 
In an age winch pioducod men like these it may well be 
inquued, What woie the somces of decline 1 

In the fiist place, the empeiors weie almost the only Cauaes of 
capable men This was the natuial effect of the cential dedmet 
ization of the system The neglect of the education of 
poisons intended to be employed in the administration, 
and the employment of cieatures of the court for ofiSces of 
trust, weie now beaiing their fruit Eveiything depended 
on the existing soveieign , and it only lequiied the vices of a 
thoiouglily profligate man like Andioiiicus Comnenns, the 
last of lus dynasty, to luin the state As might be ex- 
pected also imdei these circumstances, disorder soon crept 
into every branch of the public service The census, which 
for eleven centuries had been caiefully compiled, was now 
neglected, justice, which moie than anything else had 
umted the provinces to the empiie, was more impel fectly 
admimsteied , and the aimy became inferior to those of 
Western nations This last change was produced partly 
by the degeneracy of the nobles in mihtaiy spirit, owing to 
the growth of liixuiy, paitly by the officers being appointed 
by favouritism, and the habit of disbanding troops at the 
end of a campaign, in order to save money to defray the 
expenses of the court At the same time the great dimiuu 
tion of Hie middle class, owing to the extension of the laigo 
pioperties, lessened the number of those who were willing 
to defend then hbei ties against invaders The privileges 
also, m respect of trade, which were conceded by Alexius 
I to the Venetians and by Manuel to the Genoese and 
Pisans, to the detnment of the native merchants, commenced 
tho deolme of Greek commerce , and this was accelerated 
by the piracy that aiose, when the money that had been 
contributed by the commercial communities for the mam 
tenanee of local squadrons of galleys was ordered to be re- 
mitted to Constantinople To all this must bo added the 
mfluenoe of thehighei Gieek clergy, whose subserviency to 
the state had increased since the sepaiation from the 
Western Ghuidi, and the conservatism of whose ideas 
discouraged aU attempts at progress ou the part of the 
people 
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III, Thr of tlie C'umurm i-j tlip time of Ibo nu-aAcs 

inisvli linmns L\i)L(liti()n-> ivill ihoiIulp i \ciy dillcient lui 

oil lliu iiiiiiil tUdiiiliiiH .is llipy aic iciiinloil fiuiu 
tlir piinit ot \ iLiv ul Un f isl oi llie \\ lsI Fioiii tlio 1 ilti'i 
point ot \ii A tliLj iiiij 111 icoiiilul is biiiifjiiij; to .1 fill u> 
the loligion . uiil m uli il oiillin n isniot the tmir, i> ImiiUng 
i sifit> vilvo foi ui11lwh.s^, is c-ijliiigiiig tlio idois and 
del 111110 (In, Sint It ot tin piopk ISut to the glut mass 
of tliu J .istt iiiT llii'v ippcan’il IS li iidh btttpi tli.iu niai lud 
mg cxiipilitioii , uitliaiiioluciiigiiiuiiitigatcLlcMl Though 
the lii'.t ( III- iJo f lU'Jd) MIS piitly uudeitikiii iii cimsc 
(|iiciuD lit tlio solii il itious of AIomus till aid igiiust the 
(SlIjiiLs, }et li soon it. the fiiat umlisuplmed htiidt cutcicd 
tho cmuilij tlii.y pilliged the ji.itn ls , and ivlioa the moit, 
oigmi/od comp iniOi lollimod, though man} of thc.ii leadeis, 
like (lodfiL} aiid Taiiciod, ivfic men of the lugho&t chai- 
•LLtoi, \et it icixiiiied ill tho iddicss ot the Byzantine 
iiuiiiiuli to tiiiisimt these .iimios into Aaia without some 
HI up 11 iblo iii|iiiy hoiiig done to his c.ipit il No doubt tho 
ftiiilti WLiL not all un iiucsido, fui tlio suspicion and faUity of 
AIlsiiis giiL jmt giouiid of coiiiplami; to tho ciohideis 
Bill lie liitl a \Li} diHisiilt p.iit to phy B id ho idacod 
liims If, asu.is puiposed, at the head of theciusado, ho had 
no ipismi to ei.poet obcdiouop on the p.iifc of the fondil 
iiiihlc , ivliilo at tho same time ho left his Lnigdom exposed 
to tho dangei of uvalb at homo and f i osh bands horn ahtoad 
Aetoidiiigly ho choqo tho ignoble part, and followed in 
thui fmitstepa with tho -view of legiining what he conld 
to his dominions Tho sotund and thud of these oxpodi- 
tiuns passed tbiough the empiio with compaiatiToly httle 
injiit}, though in the htloi ot tho two tho island of Ojpius 
was lust tu Eichaid of England, but tho tll-wiU that wras 
niaiiifcsted bv the Gi soks on thuso occasions ripened in the 
minds of tho Wc&teiiis those seeds ot hitiod whioh at last 
hoio fuut 111 the gioat buccaneoung expedition which is 
commonly callod the foiutli ciusacle (1301) This o\ out, 
of which a nuiitise his bean loft us fiom both sides, 
b> tho Gieek lustoiian Nicetas and tho Ft ink chionioloi 
V'^illekiidouiii, iscoitaiiily oiio of tho most disgiacoful tians 
actions 111 liistoiy A ccitain lustie has been shed oven it 
by tho ago and blindness of tho dogo Dandolo, who was 
one of the puucipil leadois, bat that a Chiistian foice 
assonihlod for the pniposo of fighting tho infidels should 
tuin its ainii ngiinst tho most impmlaut Chiistioai city of 
tho tune IS an ict of unpaiallelod biseucss, noi can any- 
thing bp concoivcd moio deliberately mean than the tieaty 
by w Inch the spoil ot the empii e was paititioned beforehand 
between tho nations who took part in tho attack Fiom 
this blow Constantinople neiei lecoyored, though it is fiu 
to add that haidly less injmy had been caused by the storm 
and plundei of tho city during the lebollion which set 
Alexius Conmismis on tho thione 

The Sel In Asia this peiiod opens with a gieat disastei, the defeat 

juks of Bomanns IV by Alp Aislan, in tho battle of Manzikeit 
111 Armenia (1071) Gibbon has eloquently described the 
scone, in which tho Seljuk sultan, aftei placing his foot 
on tlie neck of tho enptivo oraperor, spares his life, and 
hospitiblv onto! tains him The Seliuk race of Tniks were 
alicady masters of a gieat pait of western Asia, and m the 
icign of Malokbhah, Alp Ai skin’s successoi, then dominions 
extended from the banks ot the Jaxartes to the Moditei- 
lancati The emppe had now enteied on the third gieat 
struggle of four contnucs’ chiiation, which it maintamed m 
the East — fiist with the Feisions, next with the Smarens, 
and finally with the Tmks, whethei Soljuk oi Ottopian 
But the piBseiit contest was commenced tindei qlteied 
circumstances It was soon felt how fatal was the policy 
which had denuded the Aimenun fioutiei of its native 
defendeis, and howr few obstacles weio presented in 
Minor to an inxading foiee when a laigs poition of the fiee 
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poiralation had disappeaied And the chaiactei of tho 
iiisailers also had changed, foi, nhcicas tho Ppisians and 
.'iiiaLLHihid Idt au iiitciest in civilization, the Tuikish 
huides weie composi ilof nuinail baibaiiaiis, whose object iii 
wii wis plundci, and whoocpupied the couiitucs they con- 
qucicJ as pistoial Uihcs Hence thou system ot waifaio 
consisted m exteiminatiiig the agucultuial population by 
sucLOssive iiiioads, until one distiict attci auotliei lay open 
fiir then permanent settlement Within tliiee jeais attei 
the battle of Man/ikert, the Seljuk powci extended ovei 
the gieatei pait of Asia Minor , and when, iii the yeai 1080, 

! NiccPa fell into then hands, that place became the capital 
of a sepaiato kingdom, w hich was called the sultanate nf 
I Runra, thit is, of Homo Fiom thence they woie diisen 
! back by the crusadeis at the time of the fiist ciusade, and 
tiansfeued then seat of goveinmeut to Icouium, in a moie 
lemote position in the south cast of the conntiy Aftei this 
they earned on a succession of wais with the Byzantine 
Gosornmeut, the most lemaikahlo event in which was the 
gieat battle at Myiiocephalus, on the boideis of Phiygia, 

111 which the empeioi Manuel was signally defeated 
I Dnting the disti actions that pi availed at Constautmoplo 
shortly befoie the fourth ciusade, it might have been in the 
powei of the Seljuks to soizo that city, and so to anticip.ate 
tho Latins, hut at this time the kingdom was divided 
between the ten sons of the sultan, Kihdji-Aislan TI , and 
thencefoiwaid the powei of the Seljuks was less foimidable 

Meanwhile the Em opean dominions of the empcioi shad Wuism 
been assailed by a veiiety of foes, among whom the Noi itiuopo 
mans waie the most conspicnous In the yeai 1071 Boboit 
Gmscatd succeeded in expelling the Byzantines fiom thou 
temaming possessions in southcin Italy, and ffied by the am- 
bition of rivalling his gieat compatriot, who foui years and 
a half befoio this had made himself maetei of England, he 
conceived Uie design of conqneiing tho Byzaiilme empiie 
With the object of caiiying this into execution, he laid 
siege to Dyiihachium, the most impoitant Qieek city 
on the Adiiatic, and aftei defeating Alexius Coinneuus, 
who had come to its lelief, sncceeded in making himsolf 
master of the place Being foiced to quit the conntiy, he 
entrusted tho campaign to his sou Bohemuiid, who was de- 
feated by the emperor, and witlidiew into Italy Foituiie, 
however, oidaincd that these two chieftains should once 
more be biought into collision in Syiia, and hence aiose 
anothei Norman war, m which Bohomuud was foiled by tho 
stiength of Dyrihachium At a latei pewod, in tho leign 
of Manuel, Greece was invaded by King Eogot, who had 
received an afliont fiom that empeioi, and the cities of 
Thebes and Coiuith were sacked in the most baibaious 
manner But the most famous of these inroads was in 
1186, and lesulted m the siege of Thessalonica, which 
place was taken by the Normans, and treated with a ciuelty 
that almost rivalled that of the Saracens in the former 
siege Besides these wuis, there were otheis with tho 
Patzinaks, tho Hungarigns, theSeiviaqs, and tho Venetians 
Buttowaicls the end of this poiiod the enipue received qBulgaio 
blow from the revolt of a people who on this one occasion Walla 
appeal piominently in histoiy — the Wallaohians Thib®^'™ 
lace, who, hfce the Gieeks, claimed the name of Eomans oi 
Ronraans, weie tho descendants of the Eoman colonists in 
Dacia, whom the empeior Anielian tiansplanted to the 
southern side of the Danube Theie it le probable they 
inteimiugled with the nativea, but they retained tho Latin 
tpugue, from which the modem language is cleiived 
' About the 13th cenlniy, it would seem, the great body o£ 
the joiafiu once mope migrated noithwaid to the seats they 
now oepnpy, but those of whom we aie speaking here weie 
settled on the Balkan, where they had mamtainod them- 
selves in then mountain fastnesses, owning an allegiance 
moie or less qualified (lo Constantinople In the leign of 
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Isaac Angelas (118G), liowovei, when they woie heavily 
taxed, lobbed of then cattle, and misused in othei wajs, 
they lusp under the leiideisliip of thiee biothcis, Petei, 
As.in, and John, and hiving made a league with the 
Bulgiuiaus, laised the stand.ud of levult, and eetabhshcd 
what IS called the Bulgaio Wallaehian Lmgdom Its sue 
cessive luleia contended with vaiied foituno against the 
By/antine Goveininont, but Bucceeded in maintaining then 
jiusitinu in 'J'hi xco and ilacedunia, to which conntiics foi a 
time Ihessaly also was added, foiniing, however, anindc 
])endent province, with a governor of its own Theempeioi 
Baldwin, the fust ot the Latin empeiois of Constantinople, 
was eaptuicd by them in battle, and put to death The 
kingdom continued to exist until the Turks made then ap 
peaianceon the scene, when, in common with the olhei in 
dependent soveieignties in these regions, it was hnally 
oveithrown 

SKie of The poiiod fiom the end of tho 9tli centuiy to the fouith 
'iieeee cuisade was to Gieeoe a time of piospeiily Though its 
inhabitants w'cie looked down upon as piovmcials % the 
people of Constantinople, and the countiy itself v^as treated 
with neglect (Basil II was the only emperoi who foi sev- 
eial ages visited Athens), yet in mateiial well being it was 
one of the most flaiuisliing pails of the empiie Though 
baibauaii inroads weio atiU not wholly unknown, — one of 
the Uses in paiticular is mentioned in 1066, — ^yet security 
generally pievailed, and fiom the middle of the 11th centuiy 
the coasts had nothing to feai fiom Saiacen coisairs The 
hud piodiioed com in abundance, so that it even supplied 
the capital in a time ot dearth Tho silk mauufactnies of 
Thebes, Athens, and Coiinth wete a souioeof great wealth, 
and much of the commerce of the time waa in the hands 
of the people of Gieeoo The poit of Monemvasia, m 
eastern Laconia, which gave its name to the Malmsey wine, 
was especially famous os a mediteval empoiium Howlai 
Helletuo feeling and Hellenic tiaditions survived among the 
Gieeks we have no means of discoveiing, but the piobo- 
bility 18 that these to a great extent penahed, along with 
tho Ilellenic names, at the time of the great Slavomo im- 
migration The whole population had become Ohiistian, 
though as late as the 9tli century paganism existed among 
the inhabitants of the mountainous legions of Laconia 
But in the latter half of the 12th centuiy decline was ready 
to set in Then commerce was passing into the hands of 
the Western tiadois , the silk manufacture was transferred 
by the Norman Eogei to Palermo, and tho profits of m- 
dustiy were absoibed by taxation, so that no buiplua 
lemained to be invested in works of public utihty The 
wiitings of Michael Acominatus, the noble and learned 
aichbishop of Athens at the Lmo of the fourth crusade, 
give deal evidence that in that city the decay had already 
commenced 

The It is duiing the 12th centuiy that we fiist meet with 
iiioiimi compositions in the popular Greek tongue, among the 
earliest apeciniens being poems by a monk called Ptochopio 
bten diomus, addressed to the emperoi Manuel Comnenus The 
tuie literary language of this time was still the same which had 
been used throughout the Byaantiue period — ^the “com- 
mon” dialect of the Mooedonian Qieeks, as it had been 
tiansmitted with vanous modifioatione by the later Greek 
wiiveis and the fathers of the church The Byzantine 
hietoiies and other works winch were composed m it ore 
usually stilted and pedantic in style, and conventional in 
then ideas and their treatment of events , but it is possible 
to tieat them too slightingly Some of the writers, like 
Michael Fsellus and Eustathius of Thessalonica, were men 
of undoubted ability and learning, and, besides this, it was 
the taste for these subjeots, however faulty, which mam j 
tamed tho high level of cultivation that distinguished the 
Byzantines from tho people of all other contemporary states | 
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cluung the Middle Ages, and caused tho amicnt litciatme 
to bo pitsLivcd This laiiguigc i is .ilso that spoken at 
eoiiit, so th.it it IS iioL till the time of the PaHolngi that 
w B hud tho highest ciiclcs and polile LuniiKintnm iin idpil by 
the vulgiitongiu But flora the Uhccutuij after Chiist, 
if nut cdilier, there h.id been a divcigeiice between the 
written and the spoken linguago, so that tho two foiineil, 
so to speak, an upper and a lowei stiatum Until tho tune 
of tho iconoclasts, in all piobabilit} , tho aneient specdi was 
geneially intelligible, but from tho end of the 9lh centuiy 
It was a dead laiiguigo to tho great bulk ol the nation 
The change which the populai idiom was passing through, 
as might he expected, was twofold, ansing, fiist, fioin tho 
usual tendency of speech to becomo more analytical and of 
words to modify then meaning, and, secondly, Irom tho 
loss of vocabulaiy, the mutilation of giammatical fomis, 
and the confusion of syntax, which is pioduced by want 
of cultivation At the same time it passed thiough no 
Eueh violent process of disintogiatioii is befell Latin m its 
change into the llomance languages, so that its historical eon- 
tinmty was nevci broken But when it emerges to new in 
the compositions of the 12tli centuiy it isalieadya modem 
language, and its foims diilor littls fiom those of tho 
Romaic of the present centuiy, though of course the voca- 
bulaty was as yet fieo fiom the intiusive elemouts — Italian, 
Albanian, and Tuikish — whioh subsequently crept into it 
The metre in which these poems were composed was logu- 
lated entirely by oeoeat, and not by tlio quantity of the 
ayUables, and the verso usually employed was the &o railed 
“political,” 1 e, popular veise, which coiiesponds to some 
of ourlongei bedlad metres Tho favourite subject was 
romances, and m the treatment of these, as well as to some 
extent m the stones themselves, subsequently to the 
Fiankish occupation the mfiuonce of the Fiench lomances 
is eleaily traceable 

V Peiiod of GteeL Suivival fiom the taking ofOon- 
timtmojAe hy the Lattm to tfs Cmiauest by the 
TmU, 1204-U63 ad 

The empire of the East uevei recoveied from the efiects Pirtitioi 
of the fourth ciusade It was then broken into a numbei “f 
of sepaiate fragments, and though some of these loooveied ““P”® 
their cohesion, and the end did not arrive foi two centuiies 
and a half, yet the strength of the system wns gone, and 
paialjmis ciept more and moie over the enfeebled fiamo 
In accordance with the piovisions of the partition treaty, a 
Latm empeioi was set up at Constantinople, and Baldwin, 
count of Planders, was elected to the ofiice , Latin kingdoms 
weie established in difiercnt piovinccs, — one at Thesso- 
lomca, which was of choit duiation, another at Athens 
under the family of De la Roche, and a thud m the Pelo- 
ponnesus undei Cthamplitte andTillehaidouui, which was 
called the principality ot Achaia oi the Morea Of the 
occupation of the last-named of these countnes an account 
is given in one of the most curious of mediaeval Greek 
poems. The Booh of the C'owg'aeaf, the French oiiginal of 
which also existe But even the districts which lemamed 
in the hands of the Greeks did not continue united An 
independent empiie was established at Trebizond on the 
Black Sea by a scion of the house of Comnenus. Another 
prmcipality was founded m Epirus, the de^ot of which, 
after ovei tin owing the Lntm state of Thessalonica, estab- 
lished ab that place an empire of his own But the head- iSiupire 
quartern of the legitimate Greek mouaichy weie at Nicaea, of Nick 
the ongmal capital of the Seljnk saltans m Asia Minoi 
Theodore Lasoaria, a man of no mean ability, who had been 
acknowledged as emperor before the captuie of Gonstauti- 
uople, having taken up his abode in that place, succeeded 
in maintaining himself in opposition to the crusaders, the 
Seljnks ot loonmm, and the Greeks of Trebizond, and his 
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sill (ci'jKH fiiiilinucil to ic'iitlc theio foi noaily niitj \i 
When the dillitulties of the Wcstoun in CoiisUnliuoi.lo 
bet iiinc incic'isint'ly irieatLi, anil thtii downfall aiipeiicil 
imiiiiueut, it WHS fui a tiiin n (iiiustiiiu whctliui tint city 
slioulil bi>i oiiK' Iho lui/e of tlu* emi>eioi of Nitrua, oi ot tlio 
ointHUiL of J'lu s' iilomi i, or of tlio Biilgiro lYallatliian 
sovciuJi?!! diiil tills m ill} iinolvtd iii.iiij allniitos iml 
Wills Tlio 111 111 who ultiiuitdy dunli-d it in favoiii 
of Niiei wi!. iMithacl ruKulogus, who becimo the 
foiimki of thi last dynast} tliat hiIlJ the (IrccL oinpiio 
( 12 bl) 

Tlie The dial ictn of WiLliad, winch w is too faithfully ro 

PiilBo fltttcd 1)} null} of Ills successors, iqiie&onted most of the 
mifavuiMiiblo qiiuhtiLSi of theOreoli. lacc Though a biave 
soldier, lie was intugiiiiig, sollisb, and iinsciupulous, as ho 
Boon showed bv the deposition and blindmg of the young 
einpoi 01 , whoso guaidim and eolleague ho was appointed 
to bo Ife enteiod on tho possession of a mined capital, 
whii-h the biibansiii of the Weileiu nobles had ledueod to 
a stite of pul fill-} and liltb, and his attempts to lestoio it 
i Pio misdiiivtcd and unaiiCLessful Ills ono object, when 
he hid pbtablisliud himself on the tin one, was to maintain 
las despotism, and while Iio lecoieied paitof the Pelo- 
liiinuosus to the empiic, ho iiuiiod Ins Bubjeets hnaucially by 
dilnsuig tlio coinage, and comincicially by allowing the 
(ieiiiiesc and Veuoti alls to appiopuato most of thccaiiying 
tiadu ot the Oieoks Bub the act by which he gave the 
deepest otfenco sioi’ the leumou of the Eaetcrn and Western 
C'liuichcs, winch amounted to the submission of the GieeL 
Chinch to the pope, to which he consented at the council 
of Ljous (1271), 111 order to persuade Qiogory X to jiio- 
hibit Charles of Anjou from iniading tho empue Tho 
naiiowritfas of tho theological spiut among tho Greeks at 
this poiiod w is gieater than we can well conceise, but it 
was a not iinrutural ontbinst of national feoling whidi 
1 oiisod tho people in opposition to this nioasutc The sub 
so pient nttoinpt ni tho same ducctiou at the conucih of 
Floiemo and Ferrara (1138-‘J), when tho nation was 
loclnced to tlio diicst stunts, met with no bcttei receptiun 
at homo Undoi the succossois of Michael the empiie con 
tiiiuodfoi 170 yeais, but the whole of this time was along 
death sickness Tho doom of the ompiie was foiecast by 
the powers tint canio to piey on itb wcaknese — the Cata 
Ians, who plmideiod those whom they had undertaken to 
aid, the knights of St John, who seized Bhodcs, a con 
quest which they xcndeied memorable by their gallant do 
fence of that island against the Mahometans , and the Ser 
vians, who, under Stephen Dushan, eatahliahed an important 
empire, which lasted until it was destroyed by Sultan 
Amuiath at the great battle of Cossova (1389) Even 
the empeiors themselves, fiom the endowments and gifts 
which they lavishly bestowed on mono&teiios, especially 
those of Athos, seemed to be providing beforehand foi a 
day when their possessions would pass into the hands of 
othois 

Tliu The nation was now ainving at the maturity which was to 

OMu bring this time-woin empire to an end Shoitly befoie the 

rasiM Q-reeijs regained possession of Constantinople, the klongols, 
whose vast hordes had overiun a great pait of Eniope and 
Asia md had destroyed the caliphate of Bagh lad, entered 
Anatolia, and shatteied the power of the Seljaks of 
Iconium Bat on the rums of this dynasty anothei and 
fai more teirible dominion arose Towards the end of the 
13th century Othman, the chief of a Turkish tribe in north 
I in Phi ygia, penetrated through the passes of Mount 
Olympus, which the jealous policy of Michael Palseologus 
lu'l denuded of the protection of the wailite mountaineers 
wlio occupied them, and descended into the lowlands of 
Bithynia By his son, Orohan, the city of Broussn was 
captured, which became thenceforth the capital of the 
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Ottoman lace The estiooidinaiily icspid use of this people 
to bo ono of the gioatest poweis that the woild has seen 
was duo in gicit incasnis to the remaikahlo ability of ita 
successive lulcis, but an no fdight degiee also to the in- 
stitution of tho 3 imssaues— ail inhuman but most efficient 
s}slem, by which Chimtian children weie torn fiom then 
hunics ind cdueiterl as Malioinctaiib in the household of the 
sultans, to whose pcisonal service, as a bodyguaid, they 
weie foi lilo devoted As coily as the yeai 1316 we find 
(J inticii/eno, then tho prime ministei of John V , and aftei- 
w iidf. liiiiiself tmperoi, entering into alliance with Oiclian, 
and giving him liia daughtei in maiiiage The fiist stop 
towaicls a pcimancnt settlement of the Turks in Eurojjo 
was made in 1 35 i, when Gallipoli was occupied by Orchan’s 
son, Suleiman Seven years from this time Amurath I 
made himself mastei of Adiianople, and befoie his death 
that sultan saw the Gieek empeior Ins vabsal and tiibutaiy 
It seemed now as if tho fall of Constantinople could not 
long be delayed, when, with one of those turns of the w lieol 
of toitune which foim the surpuses of history, Bajozet, the 
mobt powerful of all the Ottoman lulers, was defoated and 
taken piisonei by Timui tbe Taitai at the battle of Angora 
(1402), .and civil wai setting in between his sons gave 
the Rxstein empiie a new lease of existence But within 
twenty years again the capital was besieged by Amuiath 
If , though he failed to take it, owing paitly to tbe strength 
of Its foitifications, and paitly to a rebellion that broke out 
in lua family The empire was now leduced to Thessalonica, 
a pait of the Peloponnesus, tho city of Constaiitiuople, and 
a few neiglibouiing towns 

In tho midst ot the gloom which hangs ovei this lost End of 
period, it IS cunsohng to find a ray of light that illumines tbe em- 
its closing Bceue, in the heroic end of the last Constantine I*"® 
The stoiy is a sad one The city was beleagueiecl hy land 
and sea by tho waihke liocts of Mahomet II, no hnthei 
succoai could be expected liom the West , and the empeioi, 
who had adopted the Latin rite, was theieby estranged from 
the great mass of his subjects But he had determined not 
to siiivive Ins empito, and he died in a mannei woithy of 
tho greatest of his piedeccssois On tbe ove of the final 
assault he rode round the positions occupied hy his troops, 
to cheer them by his piesonce , and then, having partaken 
of the euchanst m St Sophia’s after the Latin form, and 
having solemnly asked piidoii of the members of his house 
hold foi any offences, be pioceeded to occupy his station 
at the gieat bioaoh Theie on the following morning, after 
a despeiate resistance, be fell fighting amidst a heap of 
slain, and the young sultan passed Ins lileless body as he 
lode into the captured city 

Weliave thus passed in loview the fortunes of the Gieeks 
dining a peiiod ot nearly eighteen centuries 'VVe have 
seen how the Eoman system of government and the Gieek 
chaiactei and social institutions, mutually influencing and 
modifying ono another, produced the characteiistic features 
of the Eastern empire We have watched that empire 
maintaining a conflict on the one side with the invading 
baibaiians, the Bulgauans, and the Western nations, on the 
other with the Persians, the Saracens, and the Tuiks, until 
to the last of these peoples it finally succumbed 

The foUowinc ne the pimcmol histones of this peiiod — in 
English, Gibbon’s Deehnt and qfthe Eoman Smpvri, whiob, 
fiom Its comprehensiveness and grasp of the subject, can never be 
supeiseded, and Jmlay’a H\stmy of Greece, which le the diief 
authonly on the Byzantine empire , m Eienoli, Le Beau’s II%stm.re 
dw Eaa^JSmpire , in Geiman, Call HOTifs ^whtcJUe OnaJienlands 
vmn Begmn dee TfiUelaltei s, published in Eisch and Giuber’s 
JSnei/elq^te, and le issnod in vols ti and vn of Brookhaus’s 
Cfriechenland (a woik of gieat erudition, which has cleared up 
many disputed questions), and Heitzbeig’s aeselneliU Omadienlanda 
UTilea der Sen aehajl dor Eomea , and Oeseliielite Grustheiilands sed 
dem Abstealen dcs antiken LAcns its eut Qegenaatt , in Gieek, 
Papenhegopoulos’S 'hrropla rod 'E\KnnieoD ierovs (H E T ) 
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Sbctiow III — ^Eeoent Hi&toey 

The histoiy of Qieece fiom the fall ol Constantinople to 
the piesent day suggests a problem of piofound historic 
intorost Fiom the year 1453 till tho end of the ISth 
century almost all the occasions on \ 7 h 1 ch the Gieek people 
appeal on tho page of the historian aie oooasions on which 
we read of them that they weie butcheied or sold into 
slavery Ilecoids tell only of then annihilation 01 dispoi- 
sion Yet in the commencement of the 19tU century this 
appniently annihilated and dispersed people can summon 
energy enough to resist tlie Turks, and although in all pio- 
bability they would have failed to oveicome their oppies 
soia if they had been compelled to stiuggle unaided, yet 
the courage and self-devotion which they showed in tho 
conflict were such as to gam for them the sympathies of 
Euiope, and they came foith triumphant But in leading 
even of then war for ludepondence wo are astonished that 
a lemnant was left Thousands upon thousands peiished, 
and their victory seemed only less teriible than utter defeat 
Yet the spiiit of life remained The kingdom of Gieeco 
wae established, and within foity yeais, notwithbtandmg 
deplorable mistakes in its management, the population is 
doubled, and the country becomes consolidated into a con- 
stitutional lealm To tiace how these events were possible 
and how they actually came to pass is the task of tho 
historian of Modern Greece 

The external events m this history are necessanly few 
Greece was during the moat of these centuiies undei the 
sway of iureigneis, and the external hisboiy of Gieece i& 
formed mciely by episodes 111 the histoiy of these foioigners 
When Mahomet II became master of Constantinople, he 
did not thereby become mastei of the Gieek empire The 
PrilfBologi had held only a small portion of the territory 
which had constituted the Greek empire Most of the 
islands of the uSgeati weie under the lule of Italian piinces 
who actod as independent tnleis Bhodes was govetned 
by the knights of St John But especially the Venetians 
owned large possessions m Qieece and weie also poweiful 
by sea The external histoiy of Greece is occupied mainly 
with the efifoits of Mahomet II and his successors to 
spiead their conquests Mahomet himself conqueied the 
kingdoms of Tiebizond, Albania, Eiibiea, Greece pioper, 
and pait of the Peloponnesus He was also successful m 
expeditious against several of the islands of the ^gean, but 
he failed m his attack on Bhodes It was nob till the ond of 
1522 that the knights of Bt Johu capitulated to Soleiniau I 
after standing a siege in which they showed tho greatest 
biavery, and in which the Ottomans, it is said, lost about 
100,000 men On the Ist of January the knights left the 
island, to go flist to Crete and then to Malta Cypins and 
Crete lemained still longer in the hands of the Westerns 
In 1489 Catheiiue Cornara ceded the island of Cyprus to 
the Venetians, who letained possession of it till, m 1570, 
Piali and Lala Mustapha attacked it Nikosia fell in 
September 1570, and Famagosta in August 1671, after a 
brave defence conducted by Marcautomo Bragadino The 
Turks received a severe defeat at Lepanto from Don Juan 
d’Austria in comoiaud of the combined fleets of Sjiain and 
Italy, in which they lost 130 ships and 30,000 men But 
the blow was merely temporaiy The helpers of Venice 
were not united among themselves Again the Turks 
became the rulers of the ^gean Sea, and in 1573 Venice 
had to conclude a humihating treaty lu which she gave up 
Oypius In the case of Crete Venice had to pay for her 
own seventy That island remained for a long time undis- 
turbed lu the possession of the queen of the seas, as far as 
the Ottomans were concerned But internal commotions 
agitated it. The Sphakiots or mountaineers of the south- 
west of Crete — a bold, biave,and independent race of men — 
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lebeUod against tho lulo of the Westerns, and the Venetians 
had recourse to the most shameful ciuelties and atrocities 
on all then Gieek subjects 111 ordoi to ciush tho rebellunis 
Bpiiit The lesult was that the GiccKs hated the Venetians 
with the bitteiest hatred, and would have gladly wokumed 
a change to the lule of theTuiks Tho Venetians saw that 
they had gone too far, and sent a wise politician, Giacomo 
Foscai ini, to bung matteis to a better state Many piudent 
lefoims were inaugniated, the Sphakiots weie reconciled, 
and aU seemed to promise well But Fobcanni died befoio 
hts lofoims got film hold of the people The Sphakiots 
indeed fioni that day to this have never submitted to the 
Tmkish yoke, hut the rest of the people weio fai from 
willing subjects of the Venetians and favouied an invasion 
by the Tuiks The Turks knew their opportunity, and 
began au cifuit to possess tho island which, though tho 
Venetians insisted with gieat perses erance and weie backed 
by other Italians and by the Fiench, ended 111 tho tieaty 
ot Glh. September 1669, in which they ceded Ciete to the 
Turks Ihia last acquisition t endored the whole of Gieece 
subject to the Talks with the exception of the Ionian and 
a few other small islands, which still remained 111 the hands 
of tho Venetians The Venetians, however, did not resign 
then hold on Gieece without a fmal efloit to lecovci 
possession of it Foi this pm pose they not only levied 
soldieis fiom thoir own and other Italian communities, 
but also hiied geueials and soldims fiom Germany The 
war began in 1689 Tho management of it was en- 
trusted bo one of the gioatest men whom Venice luoduccd, 
Fiancesco Morosim, who was ably assisted by a Swedish 
genetol, Elouigsmaik The contest was earned on with 
great vigonr until at length the Tuiks were diiven fiom 
the Peloponnesus The Venetians wished also to regain 
possession of Euboea, but in this they were unsucce&bful 
The war was brought to an end by the peace of Cailow itz, 
which loft Venice m possession of the Peloponnesus, and 
the islands of ^gim and Santa Maura One incident in 
this wrar has especially attracted the attention of the civilized 
world Muiosmi, finding his efforts successful in the Moica, 
reserved to advance towards Euboea Athens lay in his 
way It was gainsoned by the Tuiks, who, however, on his 
appioach quitted the lower cit v and, occupying the Acropolis, 
prepared to defend it at all hazards They planted one of 
their batteiies in a breach of the temple of Nika Apteios, 
and they placed a poition of their powdei and many ol 
then valuables in the Parthenon The Venetians showed 
no respect for the most beautiful of all buildings , aud one 
of their bombs, faUing on the powder iq tho Parthenon, 
blew many of the masterpieces of ait into a thousand frag- 
ments, aud utterly defaced the noble building which had 
lemoined up till that time very nearly in the condition in 
which the original architect and sculptor had left it The 
Venetians tried to introduce reforms into the reloponiiesus, 
and had made oonsiderablo progress when in 1716 Ali 
Kumurgi, at the head of a very large Ottoman army, entereil 
the Peloponnesus The Venetians were unprepared, aud 
they could not easily gat assistance from others The con- 
sequence was that m a very shoit time Kumurgi drove them 
out of the whole of the peninsula The Turks got involved 
at thw time lu war with Austria > and when peace was finally 
concluded at Passarowitz, Venice had to give up the Moien 
as well ds the island of ^giaa, and practically she dis- 
appears from the history of Greece except as tho possessor 
of Santa Maura But a great change had now begun to 
take place m European politics At an early period after 
the capture of Constantinople tho Tuiks came into collision 
with ttieir neighbours on the north, the empires of Austria 
and Russia, end we find these two powers muted in resisting 
the mronds of the Ottomans Even so late as 1683 the 
Turks were so bold as to advance as far as Vienna and lay 
XI — 16 
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sio"C‘ tu li, Hut la tho ccntuiy the policy of ItuBsia 
iVttiiitU'd tho alU'utiiHi (if llie lest of Europe, and caubcd a 
eua>.i(kr,dilii Lhange of attitude Eiily in tbat centuiy 
Pf tei tli3 Gieat h ul di-daied liis loiolution to toieo hii way 
iiitii Ciiii'jLantinople, nud though he iia-} cmuplctDly baulked 
mills aim, and had to sign an mgloiioiis peito (1711), tho 
ip'sno to have the ( ity on tho Hosphotus continued to 
. 111111 ) lie tho Piu-.si.ni'' It is to Co'mt hlmimeh, field- 
maidiil and couiisellcn «t tho Iliisaian einpicsa Anna, 
tint histoii.xns attiibuto the suggestion that liussia should 
SI steinaticilly stii up tlic Greek Chiistiana against then 
Tuikish mastci-., and fium his tune (173G)(jnwaid we find 
lliissM coiitiiiuilly seheining to louse the Gieoks to msui- 
lectinii Jlost hiiiious amongst these efloits were those of 
tho ompiess Gathnina If who, influenced paitly by tho 
1‘liilhcllt.msm of Voltaiie, pailly by a dosuo to withdraw 
tho attontiou of hei .sulijects fioui doineatic affaiis, but 
principally by a wish to giatify boi favourite Orlofif, 
foiiiicd the piojcct of omancipating tho Greeks from the 
yoke of tho Tuiks (1709) But all the cffoits made to 
efluct this object woie osLOodingly inadequate Tho Gieeks 
ncio soon tiughi also that lliissia, while willing to free 
them fioin tho Ottoman yoke, wxs dctcimined to assist 
mnio but thnso who would readily become Kuasian sub 
jects And tlie expedition to tho Peloponnesus undertaken 
by Orloff was followed by most disastrous consequenoes to 
tho Gieoks Tho Russians weio moie successful in tbeir 
contests with tbe Turks in the noith, and m 1774 compelled 
tho sultan to accept a peace, called the peace uf Kamardji, 
which contained soveial piovisions bearing upon tbe Greeks 
In some of these the sultan piomisod to protect the 
Chustian religion and Chnstian churches, and though no 
special montion was made of Russia, bar btatesmen saw 
in this stipulation an opening for ondlesb oppoitunitios 
to intoifeio And fiom this time fuiwaid Russia has 
claimed to bo tho cbaiupiou of tho Chiistiana against 
the Turks But the other states of Eutopo, especially 
Fiance and England, became suspicious of tbo designs of 
Russia, and holdmg to the balance of pow or as an essential 
piinciple of Euiopoan statesmanship, they determined to 
maintain tho integrity of the Tuikish empire Austria had 
frequently joined with Russia lu opposing tho Turks and 
bad again and ag.xiu hoped to come in fur a shaie of tho 
spoil when Tuikoy shoulii bo partitioned But towaids tho 
end of tho l&th ceutuiy the incroasiug power and influence 
of Russia began to olaim hei, and when tho Gieeks lose to 
assert their indopeiideuce, no power more tenaciously 
adhered to tbe doctiine that the integiity of tbe Tuikish 
enipiio W .18 doraanrlod by the balance of power in Europe 
Tims up to the time of tbe catiibliabmont of tho Gieofc 
kingdom tho aft.iua of the Greeks have boon mixed up 
with those of foicigners, — Ottomans, Vonetians, Austrsms, 
Russians, and tbo other European jiowers 

The notable fact lu Greek history duung these ages is 
tlio disapiieaianco and the appaieut dostiuction ot the 
nation Wboovei might hold the supioino power xn Greece, 
tho Greeks weio suio to bo tliesufforois When the Tuika 
spioad their comiuosts fiom Constantinople on to tho rest 
of the empire, every capture of a city was followed by the 
slaughter of tho able-bodied mou and tho carrying off of the 
women and children to tho harem or slave market And 
tho Western Christians weio not a whit moie tendei than 
tho Ottomans Tho Vonetians were wroth with the Greeks, 
because they did not acknowledge tho pope, anrl in tho 
island of Crete perpotiated tho most abominable barbarittes 
on tlio innocont population Tho Turks punished the 
Greeks because they submitted to tho Venetians, and tho 
VouotiBUS punished them because they submitted to the 
Turks lloioovoi, in these times the .fegnan was infested 
by pirates who, whether Tuiks or Italians or Gieeks, had 
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no meicy on the peaceful inhabitants of Iba mainland 
Human life was disicgaided, and mou and women weie of 
value only in so fai as they wcie saloablo aiticles in the 
fjavo miiket If one woio to enumerate all tlio instances 
111 which hi&toiwns tell us of the uttoi destiuction oi ti.xiis 
feretioe ot tho Greek population, a vivid idea might bo 
lucstnted of how teiiibly hard weie tho suffeiinga of tlie 
Gieek people We have to add to this lecoid of dissti action 
that vast masses of tho people lemo'ved to Italy oi Sicily or 
some other place of refuge Almost all the famous families 
that lulcd tho islands of tlio iEgean escaped fiom them 
when they weie attacked by tho Tuiks The knights of St 
John, foi instance, left lllxodes to find a fin.xl settlement in 
Malta Among tlio number who thus loft then native land 
wcie noaily all the learned men, who sought m the West a 
tefuge fiom Turkish lule, and oppoitunities foi the pui- 
suil of learning 

Yet notwithstanding those destiaoti\e forces the Gieek 
people suivived To undei stand this phenomenon wo have 
to examine mto the mode of civil administiation adopted 
by the Ottomans The Ottomans were pie eminently a 
wailike people Then pi ofession was that of arms Thou 
two great objects in life weio to conquei and enjoj tbeii 
cuiupuests They weie brave and always ready to fight, 
but oftei battle was over thf'y wished to enjoy the luxuiy 
and repose which they had earned by aims They weie 
therefore utteily disinclined to meddle with civil niatteis 
If they gob their revenues, and could enjoy their haioms 
and slaves, it was a mattei of no consequence to them bow 
tbo subject laces procuied the means uf paying the taxes, 
or in wliat way they governed themselves The same spirit 
showed Itself in the sultans To them all Tuiks as well 
as Gieeks weio practically slaves Tho sultans saw in 
the Tnika the right hand that could bung them sue 
cess in wai, and in the Greeks oi other subjoct nations 
tbe moans of minisfoimg to then wealth and eiijoymoni 
Provided they had a sufficiontly numeious and biavo army 
and amplo supplies of money, they weie compaiativoly 
indififerent how or by whom local affairs wero managed 
This freedom fiom bios and this singleness ot puipose en- 
abled them to ooutinne then power foi a much longer time 
than they could possibly have done had they been sw ayed by 
national aims oi paiticular ambitions They had no hesi- 
tation m selecting foi then pniposos the best men they 
could get, and consoiiuently many of the subject lacos lose 
to places of liigb eminence in the Tmkiah aiiny and adminis- 
tration A laige piopoition of the viziers of tlie Sublime 
Porta have been Gioeks. Many of tbe geneials tbat sub- 
dued Greece weio Gieeks Theie was thus a constant 
accession to the ranks of the Tuiks from tho subject nations 
Those who thus onteied the Turkish service could not do 
so without adopting Mahomotanisip It was the essential 
condition Bui many Gieeks found no diffaoulty in chang- 
ing their faith They saw that it was then one hope of 
rising to eminence And these men reached such high 
positions as to aiouse the jealousy of the Turks , for the 
sultana pi ef erred the converts to the oiiginal Mahometans 
They felt more confidence in them as instiuments of their 
own domination Indeed at one time there seemed a likeli- 
hood that largo portions of Gieeoe would become oiitiiely 
Mahometan They weie uiged to it by two opposite 
influonces — ^by the high position winch Mahometan converts 
from Greece could attain, and by the utteily wretched con- 
dition of those who lemained attached to tho Chnstian 
religion Wo have a cunoiis mstanoe of the effect of the 
lattei motive in the eonduot of the Caramuiatades who 
occupied about thirty-six vdlages in the valley of the Aous 
in Albania The inhabitants of these villages had long 
been oppressed by the Mahometans, but had remained 
Chnstian until 1760 In that year matteis came to a crisis 
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The Caiainmalacles could &land then distiess no longci 
They aiguod that ojthci Cliiistianity was not tiuo oi it 
ought to put them in a bcttei poiiitioii They resohed to 
give It one clianci' moic, and to tiy to coiioiliate the Divine 
Jieiug by Iho most iigid fasts If lie did not listen to them, 
then tliey v outd tool assuied that He did not wish them to 
leiiiain Chiistians The chief piiest piotcsted 'igomst the 
impiety of this lesolution, but the Caraimuatades would 
not listen to him They obseivcd Lent with the most 
iigoioiis seventy, and piayed much 1^0 iiiipiovemeut 
followed 111 tlieir lot , and accoidingly, on Eastei day, they 
told the priests to retiio, accused the sacred images ot being 
mdiffeieiit to their distiess, and in one body went over to 
the faith of Islam A voiy few indeed refused to join thou 
biotin on, but they had to retiie with the [’nests At an 
eailier peiiod, fiom 1G20 to IbSO, the Christian population 
of q, pait ot Albania fell fiom 360,000 to 50,000 , and to 
the pipsont day a poibion of the Albanians have lemained 
himly attached to Islamism, and have been the readiest 
tools 111 the hands of the Tuikisli Govcinmoiit, while the 
othoi poition have stood by the Greeks m their stiuggles 
for independence, and have done gieat and valuable peivnoe 
to the cause In fact, eo gieat was the inclination of the 
GiQcks to adopt Mahometanism through the combined 
motives aheady mentioned that the sultans were alaimed 
lest they should have no tribute paying people at all, and 
ncGOidingly they became kindlier in their treatment of tlie 
1 ayahs or subject Christians, and did much to reconcile 
thorn to thou government 

Aiiotboi mode in which the Gieeks passed over to 
Islaniisni has been aheady noticed Even befoie the 
taking of Constantinople Orkhan had oidamed that the 
childion of Christians should be taken fiom them, should 
be speoially trained foi military aeivioe, and should enjoy 
such piivileges aud immunities that they would feel them- 
selves specially bound to the sultan The piactice was 
continued and extended by Mahomet II Eveiy fifth 
Cliiistian child had to he suriandered to the seivice of 
the sultan All ooniiexioa with hia parents was cut ofl^ 
and he was set apart and trained foi warfare In this way 
was foimed the coips of the Janissaiies The Janissanes 
were not at fiist permitted to many Then ranks were 
constantly leciuited from the Christian children History 
speaks in the highest terms of the discipline and courage of 
this body of trooiia while it flourished The Jqmssaiiea 
foigot altogether, if they ever knew, then homes and then 
hearths, and they were equally savage to Tmk and Christian 
in then devotion to the saltan This hateful sacrifice 
imposed upon the Chnstians giadiially came to be regarded 
as an honour The parents knew that then ohildron were 
to be removed fiom the degradation of Christian slavery, 
and weio to occupy tho best positions that weie open to 
Mahometans, and the Talks themselves so much envied 
the honour for their children that they bai gained with the 
Gieeks to take their clu]dien and give them for Janissaries 
instead of then own A change took place at length in 
the composition of the Janissanes They were allowed to 
many, by degrees a position in the body became heiedi- 
taiy, and thence is dated the falling off of the corps 
The tubute children weie no longer requiied, and in the 
loign of Mahomet IT (1649-1087) the tribute ceased 

Tu all these instances the Greeks wore practioqlly lost to 
their own nation They disappeared fiom the nation of 
Gieeks and Chnstians and became Turks and Maliomotans 
At the same time we cannot help supposing that by this 
intormixtuie a new element of piogress, or at any late of 
restlesspess, was thus introduced into th^ dommapt race 

But the Greeks attained to positions pf eminence m whndi 
they were not compelled to abandon thopr nationality. 
Between the Turks and the Greeks exysted irreconmlable 
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diffeicnccs Not only na-, thin icliguiu diflucnt, but tin > 
diilercd widely in thin .miilui toin Ilicicw i-, no liopc 
nf amalgam iling the two i ici s T lie Iml , could oiilv 
cuuvcit 01 ev.tuiniii,ite tlu> ChtHtiiri' 'Jin > did not vtii 
till 0 to dicam that they could ronveit ill the flici.k,Iiy 
peiiiiasion, and Joiciblo couversnm uftci tin igc nf twelve 
wab foibuldcu by tbo Koian The only' other illeinatuo 
was cxteiniinntion, and one of the siillans tame to the 
icsolution to destioy every Cliiistian But the Tiiiks '■aw 
that such a polity was ruinous to themsElvcs Evoiy 
Cliiistian paid a poll tax tinni which evciy 'Puik w.ss 
exempt Ihe Chnstians cultivated the linds ioi the 
hencht of the Tuiks Tho C'linsti'ins wtio tho diudges of 
the Talks The next best thing to extnmmalioii then was 
to get as much out of the Chnstians as possiblo v liile 
coming as httloas pnisible into penoiial enutact with them 
This vss the plan adopted Immediately on the coiirpiest 
of Constantinople, Slahomet spiesd tlir Tuiki«-h system of 
administiatiou over the whole of Gieece The Turkish 
waiiiuio loceived lauds duiitig then life on condition of 
being loady to serve in war Theso had eaptaitis wlio 
received tho hfeient of laigcr poituuu of laud, and finally 
pashas acted os nulitaiy and civil iiileis of still laigei 
poitiona All these were icady to kuop the Gieoks in sub 
joctiou, aud ciush every eflorb at lobollion, nud they 
guaiantccd tho taxes to the su11t.ii Tuikisli com Is ot 
justice wore also obtiblishod But JiTlioinet II did not 
distuib the Qiaek modes of civil admiriistiation which ha 
found m foice They merely became subject to Ins pni- 
l>oaes, and appeal could always bo made fiom a Gieck 
to an Ottoman mstitiition ]\Iahomet II especially made 
use of the Greek oleigy as his tools foi keeping the Gieek 
people quiet and submissive in paying taxes The Gieek 
emperor had perished m the sack of Constantinople, and 
the nobles had either fallen or fled or been butchuied 
shoitly aftei But the Greek Church still lemained Tho 
Greek people were devoted to their chuich Their quei lels 
with the pope had ouly strengthened then attachment tu it 
Here was on inetiumsut that Mahomet thought might be 
of great use Accordingly he made the patriarch of Con- 
Btantmople the lepresontative of the entire Greek people 
He gave him privileges and honouis, hut he made him 
responsible for the conduct of the Gieeks The Greek 
clergy had long before taken an active pait m the admuus- 
tration of justice The bishops had the decision of all 
questions oonneoted with raairiages and wills They were 
consulted by their people not meiely m spiutual but in 
nearly all civil matters Tho sultan had hold of this 
cleiical mfiiience through the patiiaich He [uactically 
appointed the jiatriaich, the patiiaicli appointed the bishops 
All the great oflicials of the chinch thus held then positions 
vinder the sauotion of the sultan, and could be removed by 
inm, There is no doubt that pstiiarch aud bishops and 
lugher clergy, thus playing the huraihatiiig pait of keeping 
tkeir fellow-cDuntiyman in due subjection to the Poite, did 
not and could not display very high viitues They soon 
contracted all the nces which defile men who have to play 
a double part , they were true neither to the aqltan nor to 
the Greeks, and they weie animated geneially by a mean 
and belfish ambition By degrees the patiiaicUoto camp 
to bo bought fiom the sultan by highei and lughoi prices 
The patritiioh made up his losses by sellmg the bishopiics, 
and simony thus became univoi sally prevalont, Notwith- 
standing all these drawbacks the maintenance of the Greek 
Church helped to keep the Greeks together, aud when a 
better trme caqio, the high positions which the clergy held 
enabled them to accomplish much for the spread of enlighten- 
ment and tho awakening of true national feeling Even lu 
tke darkest times potnarohs appeared who were capable of 
lihe greatest sacrifices for then? chnroh and nation, and la 
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tlio uai of iiirlGpcmlenco seveial of the clergy stood in the 
full I loit 1 ink 'Jhe luferioi chngj tlirnughout the whole 
tiiiit. WLio tiiic to then jpt iph , but is they were to a laige 
. tt lit H.ii dm ittrl, ukI li 1 1 to iii.unt un llicnwchcs by some 
hiiuUi lift, tkij thtloiGil m no rL“'i>crt fiom the gicat body 
of tkb iiiojik, to wlii)-,L industij ami icil wotth the puma 
iiemi* of the M.itiDii is iniiulj dm 

Aiiolliei ( iinujistaiito fiivoiiiahlo to the Qieekswa^ that 
till Ottonnij'. .illowcil them to itLiiti the communal sj stem 
who h li III t visted lu l iih< t times C} this system, which, 
luiwi \ei, dill not iiiEi 111 m .ill iiarts of (iieeco, and where 
It did i\t..t i‘as not c lined out alwajs to the same extent, 
ill flu* ni'iki of full igo in oioli distiicb elected a man who 
s\a to take spei lal chaigo of local aflaiis These men went 
li\ \ luijii'.n iiiiL-, suck as dcinogoiunles, gerontes, aichoutes, 
lii)i-.ti, ml ointiopi The Ottomans found the system 
lu Ipful Tiu- pinesti li.id to keep on good toims with the 
Tiiik-s, mil ivciu imkud fieiiuoiitly farinois of the taxes 
fi inn the Turks Thej w oie .ilso often exceedingly ambitious 
an I tine! Hut tlicj wuc often men of iiitelhgcnce and 
iiilkiciice, and whoii the h ai of independence broke out, 
home of them took a inoinmont jiirt There c.uinot be a 
doubt ilso tint thohu.il self jsoveuinient which was thus 
allowed to evitt helped to keep up the longing foi kbeity 
and to laLoniG the iiihicm toi a constitutional government 
The (keeks showed thou aptitude for combination and 
self liovennnoiit also m msioantile iffaire From an eaily 
jieiiod they hid taken to mercantile pursuits, and their 
jio.itiou was in iniuj lespects advantageous for trading 
The Tuiks WQio not sueeesssful m trade, and indeed did 
not Clio to puisne it Thej theiefore w illmgly left it in 
the h link ot the Oiooks, and various events and circum- 
st uiLcs had hivuuied tUrni The Tuiks imposed a hodviei 
dnt> oil guoila expoitcd oi imported by Gieeks than on 
tho>.o pussissed iiy Tuiks The result of this regulation 
was that the sultiu saw it to bo his inteiost to encouioge 
Ckcek iitliei tliiii Tuikish tradeis, as his revenue from 
the foiiiiLt w IS much gieatoi than from the latter Yarious 
pi 1% lieges w oiu gained by the Eussians foi then ow n traders, 
and the Oteeks woic pei nutted to enjoy these under the 
Iliisiian fliig Tlion, timing the wai which France wmged 
aguiist ill Eiuopo, Tiitkoy was foi a long time neutral, 
and tlic subjoth of Tuikey could tiade wlieie no otheis 
iinilil Under thoso and siinilai conditions the Greek 
tr.uk'is spicad themselves ovei the whole of the Meditei- 
raiic ui, and many of them became very wealthy In this 
piOT.perous state of matteis various Greeks combined and 
toiiued laige joint stock companies Thus the association of 
Anipel ikia, otnploj cd pimoipally on cotton fabiics, embraced 
tweiitj two villages AH the inhabitants of twenty-five 
yens aud upwaids had a light to vote m the election of the 
five diicctuis who managed the difterent departments of 
the conijiin^’b activity The pioiits were divided at the 
end of each jen lecoiding to coitain rules Similar com- 
muLeial cominuuitics existed inFhihppopoks, Mademochoiio, 
Ciilairjta, Soraeus, Chios, and Cydonia Most famous 
iitiiong such combinations were the unions among the sailors 
of Ujdrn, Spczzia, and Pbara, by which those islands rose 
to gioat wealth and impoitauee, and formed most powerful 
auxiUariea in the struggle for mdependeuce 

Theio weiB other positions of still greater eminence to 
which the Gieeks rose TJio Ottomans foi a considerable 
time aftei the, fall of Constantinople waie chaiacterized by 
A s*^iiiiig litemiy spirit and a desire for culture, but tbia 
spiiit declined, and the puisuit of learning was left to the 
Greeks But a European Government requiips men of cul- 
tuie, if for no other purpose, at least that it may hold mter- 
couisD and outer into negobabions with the other European 
poweis The Ottomans felt this necessity, and accordingly 
in 1066 they appointed Panayiotes FTicouses dragaman or 
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interpretei lie was succeeded in this tiffiice by Alexander 
Maviocoidntus, who highly distinguished himself in vaiious 
politic.il tranoActionB of great impoitance The o&co of dia- 
goman became peimaneiit, a Gieek was alw'ajs appointed 
and thus Oiccks came to have laie oppoituuities of iiifliieiic- 
ing the snltan Not long after the ost.iblishment of this 
olhee another was instituted, that of diagoman oi inter- 
liietei to the capitan pasha or chief Tuikish admiral, whoso 
business it was to airauge all matters connected with the 
fleet Still fuither, the Turks thought it advantageous 
that the northern jirovinces of Wallachia and Moldavia 
ehould be luled by Greeks, and geneially those who had 
acted ns inteipietcrs. to the sultan or to the capitan pasha 
wore appointed ns waiwodes or hoepodais of Wallachia 
These men became i>raetically kings of these provinces, and 
Greeks fiom all parts flocked to hold ofliceB nndei them 
The Gieeks who received these high appointments lived, 
when their duties did not call them away, in the part ol 
Constantinople called Phanarion in which the patiiiirchato 
was placed, and hence they weie called “Phananota ” They 
increased gieatly m number, and at length formed a large, 
poweifol, and wealthy cominuinty in the city of the sultan 
The character of these phanaiiots has not been painted in 
bright colouis by histoiians, but then < iicumstances weie 
strongly antagonibtic to the development of a high moi al 
tone They had above all to gain the favour of the 
sultan, and to stand well with the influential Tnike They 
could accomplish this only through double dealing and 
through, extortion They were also ambitious, and had no 
scruple as to the means employed in attaining the objects 
of their ambition It is affirmed that the Wallachiaus aud 
Moldavians detested then rule even worse than that of the 
Talks , but this can be accounted foi satisfactoiily by the 
consideration that nothing could be more humiliating than 
to be ruled by men who had the appeaiance of piinoea but 
woio m reahty slaves, without our supposing that their lule 
was mule than oidinaiily cruel and rapacious Aud much 
has to be said inlheir favour They had the stroug Greek 
love of culture They sent their sons to the best uuivci 
sities in Europe, aud in this w ay the phanaciots became 
men of great refinement and intelligence ilany of them 
take a thstingui&licd place in the histoiy of tlioir country’s 
hteratuie They also established schools everywheie, and 
vigorously Buppoi tod those they found existing The schools 
Ol rather colleges of Buoliaiest and Jassy rivalled that oi 
Jonnina in tlie numbei of able men they tiained to guide 
and animate then countiy in its seasons of peiplexity 
It was thiongh these and similar instiuments that the 
Gieeks weie being piepaied duung the Tuikish aud 
Tenetian lul© to straggle for their independence Some 
of the Gieek tubes had never been peifectly subject to the 
Ottomans, especially the Mainotes of the Peloponnesus and 
the Sphakiots of Crete Many Greeks had led an inde- 
pendent hfe as piiates or as klephts Piracy was indeed 
put down by the Euiopean Governments , but the klephts 
or brigands lemained living on plunder of Greek and Turk 
alike, proud of then liberty, in then hill fastnesses There 
were also in Albania, Thessaly, and Greece propei bodies 
of Christian wamois, called armatoli, who acted as bands 
of aim^ police, but whose actions came often to bo con- 
founded with those of the klephts In regaid to the othei 
Greeks it must be affirmed that they were broken in spurt 
Finlay asserts that they never once loso agamsfc their 
oppressois Paparrhegoponlos tues to show that the veiy 
opposite was the case , but oil he proves is that the Greelcs 
were over leady to take up arms against the Turks at the 
insti^tion of any foieign power They rose up incited by 
Prance, by Spain, by the Venetians, and lu latei times they 
were coatinually using through the secret instigations of 
Bussia Bub they never once rose of their own accord 
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The reason n as that they had no means of taking coin- 
Inued action The gteat bond of sympathy m bich attached 
the various Q-rceks together dining the IGth and 17th cen- 
tiinos VI as their religion Bat a new iiispiiation came with 
the advance of culture in the end of the 18th and the begin- 
ning of the 19 til centuiy Ihey began to be animated by 
the feeling of nationality The French Bevolution roused 
their minds into activity, and they were ashamed that a 
nation which had played such a giand part in the early 
civilization of mankind should bo the slaves of an illiterate 
and baibaious hoide of aliens Circumstances favouied the 
movement Bapocially prominent amongst these was the 
conduct of All Pasha, tlie tyrant of Jannina This darmg 
and Tinsciupulous despot conceived the idea of cutting his 
conne'tion with the sultan and assuming the absolute govern- 
ment of Albania His effort showed how weak the Turkish 
empire was, and how loosely it held together Stimulating 
also was the conduct of the Suliotes, who performed pro 
digies of valoui in Lheir resolution to defend then homes 
and thoir libeities A secret society was formed to make 
ready foi a lining of the people The people weie stimu 
lated by patriotic songs, especially those of Rbigos of 
Velestino, and the agents of Russia were everywhere 
Accordingly in. 1821 the war for independence broke 
out It would bo impossible m the limits of an article like 
this to give a proper aocomit of the various conflicts between 
Qieeka and Turks, of the quarrels among the Greeks them- 
selves, and the windings of European diplomacy in its 
inteifeience in the contest The principal events may bo 
shoLtly noted The in&urieotion was begun by Piincc 
Alexander Hypsilantes, a pbanariot in the service of Russia, 
who had been elected head of the chief secret society (the 
iftiKiKT) iraipcCa) He ciosserl the Piuth. March 6, 1821, 
with a few followers, and w as soon joined by several men of 
great braveiy at the head of considerable tioops But the 
expedition was badly managed, and in June Hypsilantes 
fled to Austiia, having entiiely failed in his object And 
in all the efforts to overthrow the powei of the Turks in 
the northern provinces the Greeks failed, though some men 
fought very bravely In the Peloponnesus the insurrection 
broko out also in March m several places, and most pi emi- 
nent among the flrst movcis was Qermanos, aichbishop of 
Patias Eveiywhere the Greeks diove the Tuiks before 
them , they were so successful that m January 1822 the 
independence of Greece was proclaimed But they soon 
began to quarrel among themselves Several assemblies 
were held Maviocoidatos, one of the phanaiiols, was 
appointed president But the aspiiauts for liononts and 
lewards weie numberless, and they could not agiee Ac- 
cordingly a civil war raged in 1823 and 1824, inspired by 
Colocotronis, a chief of klephts who attained gieat in- 
fluence, and m 1824 anothoi civil war of short duiation, 
called the War of the Primates Duiing this peiiod the 
Gieek fleet was very active, and did good service It was 
ably led by Miaonlis, a man of firm character and great 
skill. And he was well seconded by the intrepid Canaria, 
whose fire ships did immense damage to the Turkish fleet, 
and filled the Turkish sailors with indescribable tenor 
For the ravages of the Greek fieet the Turks wreaked fear- 
ful vengeance on the innocent inhabitants of the lovely 
island of Chios (April 1822), butchering m cold blood 
multitudes of its peaceful inhabitants, and carrying off 
others to the slave maiket The savage atrocities then 
perpetrated caused a thrill of honor throughout the nvihzBd 
world Two years after they perpetrated similar outrages 
on the islands of Knsos and Psaia The sultan now 
invoked the aid of Meheniet Ah, pasha of Egypt, and 
his stepson Ibrahim landed on the Peloponnesus with a 
band of well-disciplmed Arabs in 1824 Ibrahim earned 
everything before him, and the Greeks lost nearly every 
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place that they had acquiied Some towns oflcied .i stiong 

lesistancc, and especially famous is the, siege of Mcsoloughi, 
which lasted from 27Lh April 1825 to 2id Apiil IbJb 
Nothing could exceed the limitless and Inaiciy di'splijtd 
by Greek men and women duiing that siege, and then 
glonons deeds and sad fate atti acted the attention of all 
Europe The interest m the Greeks, i.luch had been to 
some extent aroused by Lord Byrou and other English 
PhilheUenes in 1823, now became intonso, and voluuteois 
appeared from France and Geiniany as well as fiom 
England and America Lord Cochiane was npiioiiitcd 
admiral of the Greek fleet, and Sii Richaid Chuicb 
generalissimo of the land forces, but they did not pre\ ent 
the capture of Athens by the Turks, 2d Jane 1827 Most 
of the European Governments had leniaiiied indifferent, 
or had actually discouraged the outbreak of the Qiecks 
Russia had disowned Hypsilantes The monaiclis ut 
Europe weio afraid that the using of the Gieeks was only 
another eiuption of democratic feeling fotteied by the 
French Revolution, and thought that it ought to be 
suppressed But the vast masses of the people weio now 
interested, and demanded fiom then Govoinmonts a more 
hberal treatment of Greece Canning inauguiated in 1823, 
and now oaiiied out this new policy in England An 
acudeut came to the aid of the Greeks The fleets of 
England, Fiance, and Russia wcie ciuising about the 
coasts of the Peloponnesus, to pi event the Tuikisli fleet 
lavagiug the Greek islands oi mainland "VVintei coming 
on, the admiials thought it moie prudent to auchni in the 
Bay of Navaiino, wheie the Turkish fleet lay The Turks 
regarded then approach as prompted by hostile feelings and 
commenced firing on them, whereupon a general engage 
moat ensued, in which the Tuikish fieet was annihilated, 
20th October 1827 Shortly after (18th January 1838} 
Oapodistrias, who bad been in the seivico of Russia, was 
appointed president of Greece for Beven years, the Fienoh 
cleared the Moiea of hostile Tuiks, and Greece was 
practically independent But seveiol years had to elapse 
ere affaiis leached a settled condition Capodistiios was 
Rnssian in his ideas of government, and, luliug with a high 
hand, gave great offence to the masses of the people and 
hiB iTile cBine to an untimely end by his assasBination on 
9th October 1831 Anarchy followed, but at length Otho 
of Bavaria was made king, and the protecting powers signed 
a convention by which the present limits were definitely 
assigned to the new kingdom (1832) Henceforth Greece 
has existed os a i eoognizecl independent Iciugdom Thi ough- 
out the whole of the war of independence in Gieece, the 
people behaved with great braveiy and self-sacrilico They 
showed a steady adherence to the idea of liberty They 
were sometimes savage m their conduct to the Turks, and 
barbaritiBS occuired which etain their history Yet on the 
whole the historian has much to piaise and littiLe to blame 
in the great mass, especially of the agii cultural population. 
But no single man arose duiing the period capable of being 
in aR respects a worthy leadei Nor can this be wondeiod 
at All the men who took a prominent part in the move- 
ments had received their traiuing m schools where consti- 
tutionalism was the last doctnne that was likely to be im- 
pressed on them Several of them had been in the service 
of Russia, and had full faith only m arbitrary power 
Many of them were phananots, accustomed to double deal- 
ing, ambitious and avaricious Some of them had been 
brought up at the court of AJi Pasha of Jaumna, and had 
become familiar with savage acts of reckless despotism 
Others had been and indeed remained during the continu- 
ance of the wai chiefs of klephts, having hnt httle respect 
for human Me, and habituated to scenes oi cruelty and 
plunder Some of them also came fiom the Momotes, who 
owed their independence to the habitual use of arms, and 
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who \iroio not troubled by many sciupleg It could not be 
expected that such men would act with gieat mercy oi 
jiiudence in dealing nith Tuiks who had butchered oi en- 
sLivod thou kinsmen and kin women foi generations Even 
amongst the toreigncis who volunteeied to aid the Oieeks, 
few it any weie found of supieme ability, and oftei the 
kingdom was established the Oieeka weia unfoitunate in 
the stian^eis who came to diiect them Otho had been 
biuught up m a despotic couit, and knew no other method 
ot luling He biought along with him Bavaimna, to whom 
he entiusted the entiie power, and the Gieeks had the 
moi bilioation of knowing that, though their kingdom was 
independent, no Groek had a chance of being elevated to 
any miniatoiial ofiBce of importance Accordingly a revolu- 
tion bloke out in 1813 , the Bavaiiana were dismissed, and 
Otho agioed to inle through responsible ministers and a 
representative assembly But he failed to fulfil hia promise 
Discontent loached its height in 1862, when another revolu- 
tion bioke out and Otho had to leave Giaece The great 
mass of the people lunged for a constitutional monarchy, 
and gave a sti iking pioot of this by electing Prince Alfred 
king ot Oieece This choice was deteimined by universal 
sufliago, and out of 211,203 Greek eituens who voted 
230,016 recoqded then votes in favoui of the English 
piince The vote meant eimply that the Greek people 
were tiied of unconstitutional princes, and hoped that they 
would end their tiouhles if they had a prince accustomed 
to see parliamentaiy govomment lespected and enforced 
The thiee protecting powers, — England, France, and 
Eussia, — had howevei bound themselves to allow no one 
related to thou own ruling families to become king of 
QieecB When the Greek people received this news, they 
begged England to name a king, and aftoi several lefusaU 
England found one in Pi nice William of Schleawig-Hohtein, 
son of the king of Deumaik The Greek people accepted 
him, and ui 1863 he became king with the name of George I 
Britain added the Ionian islands to his kingdom In 1876 
the iniiustiy gave gieat ofienoe to the Greek people by its 
unconstitutional procedure, but the king persisted in stand- 
ing by it The people, however, poisovorod in the use of 
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legitimate means to oust the ministiy , the king at last 
prudently yielded , and thus a levolutioii was pievoiited 
The effort of the Qieeks to titend then boundaries is the 
last phase of then histoiy, and is still in piogiess In 1863 
when the Crimean wax broke out, the Qitoks sided with 
the liussians, and in 1854 they made inioads into Thessaly 
and Epirus, but English and French tioujia landed at the 
PiitBOB, and forcibly put an end to the llnsiun alliance 
and to Greek ueos ot acquiiing additional tciiitoiy In 
1866 to 1869 the Cretans stuigglcd biavely but luisucccss 
fully to throw off the Tuikish yoke and bocoine a pait of 
the Greek kingdom And recently when the Ilussiaiis 
made war on the Turks the Greeks weie cigoi to cutoi 
Thessaly and Epiius to aid then fellon-couiitijmen in 
asserting then freedom But England mteifoiccl with the 
promise tliat Greece would gam moio by manitanniig a 
peaceful attitude A clause in the Bciliii Ticaly alluids a 
basis for the fulfilment of bins piomiso , but the pioiiiiso 
has still to be fulfilled The Giceks themselves behove 
that With the extension of their bouiidaiics theie will he 
less occasion foi intrigue, mmistiies willbemoicpL'imaiient, 
and the Qieeks who now flock from all pails to tho little 
kingdom of Greece foi oflScial employ merit will have a 
wider sphere and will be moic contented 

The sathontias foi this srrtion, sonic of wliidi liiii hetu nidi 
tioned in tho pieviooa dilitle, me Miy iiiiiiicioiis Rci, < r/, llio 
fo-Topfo of Papal ihegopoulos, vola v will \1 , inulliis ficnili woik 
Miatin)edela civiluation Ifilleniqut, linliiy, vols \ vi iml vii , 
neizbora vole m andiv , KwlMimlelssohn llwthoUly’s (/fu/iit/ifc 
OiteeheMcmdavonder Eiulunung Konslanlinoiii.lo tlunh ihi ItukcH 
%mJ(dvi»\i6Zb%aauf'u,naure Tuye, Snthos, 'tK\hs TovpKOKparov/Uyn. 
and the Chioniikrs m his Bthhothtca (Jiaea Mida ^liii , iiid 
Qei\ imM, OeseAu,h(e dtsnem^cjLnten Jtthi/iunilnti, voU iml \i 
Foi tlic Giook Bevolution, hesnks tho fom lust lUGiiUoiioiI, lliiii 
are Goidon and (m modem Gioek) TiikoiimM Tlioio in iiniiv 
treatises on special portions, such ns those oi rkikimin, Pciili ivus, 
Pkiantzes, Colocotroms, Yon Mnuici, Piokcsch Oslni, I’liisli, will 
many monogiajihs on thehiatoiy of tho vaiiuits iskiiids 3iIoi c iii < iil 
Eneush woiks ire an aiticle hy Ml QliiiHtonc, " Thu Ilolh ini iMutiii 
name Eastein Problem, "pubushod lust in tlic C'vnli wjioi at y Jit i u w, 
and now m lus ffleanmgp, Fieomaii’s OUotnan Puua lii Jiiiioin , 
Snigcant’BJVcw fffeeee , and “Air Qlndstono niid the Giocktincstiou,” 
being m ot JDiplmatw Sketches by an OuUuln (J I) ) 


PART ni— GREEK LANGUAGE 


The possession of a common language was always le- 
gal ded by the Gieeks themselves as the most significant 
and impoitant of the bonds which united the scattered mem- 
bers of the Hellenic nationality Wheiever theio was a 
community speaking the Greek tongno, whether in Europe, 
Asia, or Afiica, from Olbia on the Hypauis to Cyrene in 
Libya, from Salamis in Cyprus to Maelaca near tho Fillais 
of Hercules, tlieie was a portion of the Hellenic people 
linked to the lest by mutual mtelligibihty, and sharply 
marked off fiom the jabbering and inaiticuUte fidp^apoi 
who BUiiounded them The earliest written leoords of this 
speech are piobably to be found m what was at the same 
tune the most precious common possession of this great 
nationality, the poems that beai the name of Homer It 
IS possible indeed that, in tho form in which they have 
come down to ns, they are later than the fragments of the 
eaihest elegiac and iambic poets, such as CaUinns, 
Mimneimus, Aiclulocltus, and Simonides of Amorgus, but 
It cannot be doubted that in substance they go back to an 
eariiei date These, howevei, are in a literary language, — a 
language whtoh beats the most evident marks of a free 
combination foi artistic pui poses of various popular dialects, 
along with many lemimscences of archaic foima and usages 
and not a few formations due only to false analogy For 
the early history of the Greek l an guage we are obliged to 
have recourse to the leconstructions of hngmstic science. 


0} iff in of the Os eel Langmffe 

Comparative philology shows ns that thoio was a luiip Thu 
when the ancestors of the vaiious nalions which speak ccininuu 
what aie generally known as Indo Qeim,iinri laiignagus 
lived together and had a common speech Fiom tho c\totit }' 
and characfcei of the agioemcnt between these v.iiious 
languages at the tune when they first bttoiiie known to 
US from wiitten records, it is possible to a ccitain cvlenl 
to determine which gioups remained the longest in con- 
nexion With each other, and which parted off the soonest 
fiom tho common stock Unfoitiinntely scholais aio as 
yet by no means at one as to tho results to which tins 
method of inquiry loads us Solileiclioi, et/, held that 
the agreement between the Aiyaii or Asiatic gioup of 
languages and the South-Euiopean (in which he includes 
not only Gieek and Italian, bub also Celtic) is tlosei 
and more significant than that between the latter and 
the North-Emopean, sc, the Teutonic and tho Letto- 
Slavonic group Max Muller and Job S<hiindt luamtam 
that the relations of the various languages aio so compli- 
cated that it 13 impossible to establish any “ genealogical 

^ The flumerouB and foTuhle olijoctions to the toriii " Arj-sii" hove 
been often f omted out, mil the word liuds ItlUa favour with most 
pluldogists For the most rooeiit d( fern e of it eco Zimmci m Be/zen- 
beiger'a Tol m pjj 1S7-1B8 The name ‘*In(lo>Eaiopeaii’' 

I u apparently, bat not really, more exact. 
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tiee,” or to deteimiuc tho oidei lu vihich they separated 
fiom each othei (see Schmidt’s Die Yeiumndtsehaf le- 
vel hultiiisse del Indogei rmni'idierL Spi ac/wa, Weimar, 1872) 
But the pi evading view is still that of Loltnei, Cartms, 
Jolly, Fiok, and Soherei, that we may with confidence 
assume the first division to have been that between the 
Aiyau or Asiatic (Indo-Feisian) and the European groups, 
and that there are sufficient points of agreement between 
all the Euiopean langiiagea to uairant us in assuming that 
theie was a pouod of some duration duimg which the 
Euiopeau peoples remained united 

Of these points of agreement the most important aie the 
following — 

1 Tha vowel fls la found to hive “ split " on Evnopeon soil into 
tha thice vowels e, a, o , — thst la to axy, theic -uc uuiueioas 
instancra in which tha T'mojjian lingudgcs agiee in dcgisding a 
piimitiVL a into 6 oi o when the Asiatic tongnea oitliei letaui tin. a 
01 weaken it quite independently into i 

2 TheEuinpeans agice in soliuiing a piimitivei into I, wheie 
the Asiatiea have lotoined i 

3 Theie me a laige nnmbei of now wolds, and appaiontly even 
aome new loots, common to most, if not to aU, the Emopeau Ion 
giuges, of wlueh no tiaee is to he found among the Indo Persuma ^ 

These facts cannot be set aside by instances of agreement 
in inflexion oi syntax between Gieek and Sanskrit, for 
example, foi it is much easier to believe that at the com- 
paratively late date at which any Toutomc language is 
known to us, — and much moie so, at the fat latei date of 
the eailiest Celtic leootds, — the infloMons which they pre 
sumably once had m common with Qiock had become to a 
laigo extent worn away and uniecognizable and the syn- 
tactic cuiisliuctions modified, than to suppose that such 
numeious instances of agieement were whoUy fortuitous 

A similai couiso of argument fauly loads to the pre- 
sumption of a common Ormco-Italic nationality The agree- 
ment m vocabulaiy is still closer than that between the 
vaiious membeu of the united Euiopeau gtoup for in- 
stance, while the general teims foi agriculture are shared 
not only by Gieolcs and Itahans, but also by Teutons, 
Celts, Slavs (though not by ludu-Persians), there are many 
special terms which aie only found on Greek and Italian soil, 
the most interesting among them being peihaps the words 
for mite and oil Olhei woids, again, which are used with 
a moie indefinite meamng by the Europeans generally are 
specialized and differentiated in GriBco-Italio (Fick, ferffl 
Woiteib, 11 pp 1-288, Ourtiufl’s Principles, 230i>, 234 
597, &o ) Whether we may also assume (as is done, eff, 
byPiofessor E Cmtia'i, Hisloty of Greece, vol i p 19) that 
theie was a common Grseco-Italic law of accentuations very 
doubtful, in face of the arguments advanced by Corssen la 
favoui of a fieei law of accents in the earlier times, both in 
Gieek and in Latin It is much more probable that the 
iigidity of the Latin system, and the exquisite flexibility 
and haimony of the Greek, were developed quite sepaiately 
fiom a more fluid state But undoubtedly there is a foi 
gieuter sinulaiity in the inflexional system of Greek and 
Latin than can be established between either of these and 
any other membei of the group ^ 

At the time when the common Indo Eniopeon unity was 
fiist bioken up, the language had readied a stage of devdop- 
meut which may be given with some confidence as follows 
The steps assumed are those which have been estabbshed 
by Professor Curtiua m his monograph, Ghionologie da 
Indogei maimcJien Sptaclifoischung (2d edition, Leipsic, 
1873) In spite of tho criticisms to which this scheme has 

^ See Onitme, Ueber doe Spaliwng des A Lavtes, Leipsio, 1884, Fiok, 
Die ehemdnge Sproohemkea des Istdofprmiim jSwropas, Gtottmgni, 
1873, Verglmhendes Wusteiimh der Indogesmemisehen 
3d edition, Gottingen, 1876, whaiB the list of oommon European words 
fflZevol 1 pp i71-848 Oompare (?» aiKSeUgfe, p 98 

* Sohleicjier’e dootime os to the doae i^hon of the Ee^ md 
the Oeltio inflexions is not now geaieially accepted. 


been subjected, by fai the most important of which are 
those by Max Mullei and Ascoh, it may fairly be said to 
maintain ifsi giouud, and it is reasserted with full confidence 
m Curtius’s admirable woik on the Greek verb 

We Btait with the period in which roots alone were cm- Roots 
ployed as woids As to tho oiigin of these roots, philology 
18 as yet quite unable to speak with any positiveness all 
that can be said is that the imitative or onomatopoetic 
theoiy has not been pioved to be capable of pioduomg all 
the roots which we are compelled to postulate, while, on the 
othei hand, no theory has been generally recognized as fit to 
be regarded as a seiious rival It is cleai, however, that we 
must admit an extremely early, if not an absolutely piiim- 
tive, distinction of routs into verbal and pronominal roots, 
le, (1) such combinations ot sound as note significant, and 
earned with them a notion which was vague and geneial, if 
not philosophically abstract, and (2) such as had no mean- 
ing in themselves, but only served to denote relations 

The second stage is that ot the “determination” of roots, Roots 
wheiein, by the addition of different phonetic elements, they “deter 
acquired a difteientiated meaning — e g , when the very vague ’ 

ju, “join,” became “join together,” “join in 
battle " (It may heie, however, be open to question whetliei 
the fuller forma weio developed fiom the shorter by addi- 
tions, or the shorter abstracted fiom the group of similar 
fuller forms, as Max Muller is rathei mclined to hold ) 

The third stage is that of the formation of veibs, by the Veiba 
close combination of a verbal loot with one or more prono- 
minal roots, to denote the character of the subject of the 
verb It IS m the nature of this combination that we find 
the diatinguiahing featuie of the Indo Gei manic stock of 
languages At the same tune we find (1) the “ sti engthen- 
ing” of the vowel of the root, by the addition of the 
simplest Towol-Bound a, to denote repeated or continuous 
as distinct from momentaiy action, (2) tednplicatton, 
originally producing the same effect, but oftcrwaids, in a 
spsciahzod form, denoting the continued result m the 
piosent of an act doue m. the past , (3) the augment, a 
particle, oiiginally demonstiative m its nature, pi^xed to 
a verb to denote that the action expressed by the verb took 
piece at a time romoved fiom the present, t e , in the past 
To the same stage (though possibly to a later part of it) 
belongs the farther devdopment of termiuations, so as 
to mark an action as having a special reference to the 
subject, this produces what is in Gieek conventionally 
called the middle voice, but what is really a reflexive 
formation We may take as typos of the words created 
dining this stage Such forms as da ta, "give there,” s « , le 
gives, da-da-ta, "he is giving,” Ordam, “I gave,” 
da-da^iai, “I give with a view to myself ” . 

In a fouith stage we get the expansion of the root Stems 
into a stem, occasioned apparently, in the fiist instance, by 
the increasing need of distinguishing tha noun fiom the 
veib The earliest method of forming a stem was by the 
addition of a thematic vowel” a to the toot, to convey 
the notion of a continuous action, thus fiom bhar, “cany,” 

«ame hhai a, “ cairymg ” Sometimes the vov el of the root 
was “strengthened” along with the addition of the thematic 
vowel, fhu8»*4 “leave,” raika, "leaving” Afterwaids 
other similar formative elements (or pronominal roots) such 
as to, no, ma, tra, Sec , were added to produce nominal 
stems oi many various kinds There is no leason to sup- 
pose that these were at first strictly differentiated in mean- 
ing, thuspar-rew- IB “filled” not “fiUmg,” butsMiwi-may 
be taken either actively or passively, “ the begetter” oi 
“the begotten,” and iojo-aic-is “the burning” fever Sub 
sequently the instinct of language availed itsell of vaiiBr 
tions IB form to distinguish vanous relations, especially of 
gender, Agam, when noun-stems came to be used, as the 
rootsi had previonslfy been used, to form verbs by the addi- 
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tion of the personal tei mi nations, this modifiGation of the 
stem seived to distinguish mood Tims when the vowel 
a was added to a loot fiom -which a verb was alieady 
formed, the inflexions of this extended root oi stem denoted 
an action itvtended to bo peifoimed, and thus acquired the 
force of a conjunctive mood The addition of the vowel 
having thus obtamod this differentiating powei, it was 
afterwards alflxed with the same force to stems already 
piovided with a, the contiaotion of a + a giving d , 
hence, just as /laii ti is “he bills,” Aa?i-a ti, “let him kill," 
so we get JAaia ti, “he is earning," b/ia?S h, “let him be 
carrying ” 

Com- 111 a fifth stage compound verbal terms mute then 
romiil appearance, » e , tense stems are produced by the union of 
stems piimaiy veib-stems with the toots of verbs -which have 
become simply auxihaiy That this must have been at a 
later stage than the preceding processes is clear tiom the 
fact that veiba only gradually lose their full meaning, and 
sink into amihanes The verbs so used at e (1) as, oiiginally 
“ broathe,” afterwards “be”, (2)ja, “go”, (3) cffui, “do” 
Fiom the composition of the flist with a verb-^tem we get 
forms hke those of the compound oi so-callod flist aoiist — 
r 9 , a dll sa t, " he pointed " ( = c-Sct/c tre t) Heie wo have 
the union of a loot (m this case acting as a noun-stem) with 
the auxiliaiy verbs in the third peison, preceded by the 
augment , a dil, sort is to the earlier form a-da-t mnch as 
“ turn dicens erat” is to “ turn dans ” These formations 
belong to the earbest stratum of this period, inasmuch as 
the stem appears in its simplest form For a like reason 
we must assign to the same stratum the compouivis of ja 
with the simple stem This auxiliary is used to denote 
relations which weie at first somewhat indeflmte hut were 
aftei wards more piecisely differentiated There is (1) the 

present of dai alion e (/ , “I am sweating (2) 

the passive force thus derived, as m Sausbiitya is a sign of 
the passive e q Mdh orti, “ he knows,” hodh-jd «?, “ ho is 
known (3) the tendency to do a thing, i « , the optative 
mood as in as-iO-m, the pumitive form of sidm (stm) and 
siqv There is also to be noted, as belonging to this stage, 
the very important present of dniation from the root as,te, 
ai-jdmt, which acquired for itself, and when affixed to 
roots 01 stems gave to them, the force of a future With 
legaid to the root dha, the widely varying force which its 
compounds have in the different cognate languages prevents 
us fiom deteimiumg with ceitainty the manner in which it 
was originally employed in composition (cf Curtius, Das 
Ve)lum,ii 352) To a second stratum of the same ponod 
must be assigned those compound verbal formations in whufli 
the stem is not a pure root, but has already been developed 
into a stem which has the character of a noun If we com- 
pare, e g , 6Aai o-ja mi ( = fj>op^w-fu), “ I am beating," with 
svuhdr-mi, we find in the first a nominal theme employed 
for composition and infieziOD, m the second a simple root 
It 18 of much importance to notice that here too the verbal 
formation must have preceded the formation of oases Had 
the accusative hh&icMn been in use, jt would have been im- 
possible not to employ it in connexion with a veib-form 
likeya mi, just as the Eomans said vemim dare, daivm ttt, 
and the lik^ and as Sanskrit forms the periphrastic perfect 
of the tenth conjugation, by umting the auxiliary verb with 
the accusative — e g , k'drctj&m I'dkdra, lodhajdm babMm, 
(fee We are led to the same conclusion by considering foims 
like a-dihsoriU, by which the absence of plural inflexion is 
not less clearly indicated than the lack of cose inflexions by 
b?iS) Or-jd mi It has been urged, e y , by Professor Mkk 
M allei, that this argument is a weak one, because our 
anceslois must have felt the need foi clearly distinguishing 
the plural from the singular, and the nominative from tiie 
acousative, before the need for denoting the differences 
between the persons. To this it may be rephed (1) -that 
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the aigument from -what miist have boon is one of the most 
dangerous that can possibly be used lu philology, condu 
sions a prvoii have again and again been di&pioved by a 
more complete acquaintance with the facts of the history 
of language , (2) that, as a fact, incompletely developed 
languages do find it moie easy to do without distinct maika 
of the cases than to dispense with peisonal luflexions, and 
that this lb confaimed by languages like English and Fienoh, 
which have retained to an uninflected state moie com- 
pktely in the cose of nouns than in that of veibs , (3) that 
in the inflexion of nouns the sign of the pluial is added to 
the case suflix and not mcevoea {eg, Awiovs = Xwov-s = 
varlams), bo that the use ot the sign of case must have 
pteceded that of the sign of niimbei, although the lattci 
might have seemed to us the moi e indispensable Pi ofessoi 
Muller’s argument that composition might have taken 
place in times subsequent to uominal inlleMOU, because the 
stem forms show theinsolves in coitain cases of declension, 
and theie fore might have lemained pioseiit ui the conscious 
ness of those using the language, breaks down upon the 
essential distinction between the natuic of the composition 
of the verbal forms in pumitive tiiiios and of tho con-iti no- 
tion of compound veibs within tho hiatoutal poiiocl We 
may theiefore safely follow Cmtiua in holding it as at least 
highly probable that verbs woio olieady inflected accoiding 
to person, tense, mood, and voice at a time when nouns wete 
stall mthe state either of simple roots (eg , vu/i) oi nominal 
themes (bkata, alva, sunu,pati, and tho like) The needs 
of language at this stage were probably helped out (os at 
present m uninflected languages) by the position of the 
words, by the stress of the voice, and by a free use of pio- 
nommal roots, which may have been alieady acquuing 
somewhat of a prepositional foice But one of the must Cnm 
important means of expression was undoubtedly compost- pounds 
tion The form which the elements of compounds take, 
lately (and apparently never in any eaily word) appealing 
with any case infienon of the first element (as in ovSevdatopa, 
Surpe^^, &p,(f>opcatf>6pos), but piesentmg themselves simply 
as stems (Xo-yo ypd^o-s, &o ), shows that at any rate tho 
mould in which they were cast, the analogy on which latei 
compounds weie fieely fashioned, was constructed at a 
time when nouns were not inflected The various lelations 
which the factois of the compounds bear to each othei 
point to the same fact We find in Greek, accoidtng to tho 
veiy dear and ear eful statement of Cui tins (f7» ammar, §369, 
c/ Elucidations, pp 172-178) throe lands of compounds 
(1) detei minative, in which the second factor is tho piincipal, 
which, without dtering its meaning, has it defined by the 
fiist, eg, 6xporro\ic=aLKpa. woXw, (2) atti ibutive, where 
the first factor defines tho second, hut so as to alter its mean- 
ing, the two combining to form a new idea , eg , paspo-y^etp 
=paKpa^ Xdipai ^ciiv , (3) directive, in which one of the two 
words 18 grammatically governed by the other, so that in 
paraphrasing one of the two must bo put an an oblique 
case, eg, 'qvC-oxos == rh ^:Xo poutro s = o ras 

Moi«ros dfKj-Xoyo-s = Xoyov afios, 0eo-j8Aa)8r;s=fi7rd 

fieoS ttoiijto irovqrds (Simi- 

larly Max Mullei, SaiisArit Grammat ,§513, gives six classes 
of Talpurusha compounds, according os the first element 
stands m an accusative, instrumental, dative, ablative, 
genitive, or locative relation to the second, with numerous 
examples ) Curtius justly colls attention to the epithet 
varp^ev^a as applied in the Odyesey to iEgistheus in re- 
lation to Orestes, “one who had slain his father” It is 
e-ndent that composition, used as fieely os foims like these 
indicate could have taken very largely the place of case- 
mflexions 

The origin of the coses, -which marks a sixth stage, pre- Oases 
Bents much more difficulty than the ongin of verbal flexion. 

But one broad division may at once be made. The voca- 
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tive, nomiaative, and ancuflative me connected togcthei 
much raoie clo^idy than the lemaining cases, they coincide 
in the neutei gendei, and no one of them cvei inlerchanges 
with 01 becomes eqmv alent to any one of the othei group 
On the other hand, in yanskiit the ablative often coincides 
with the genitive, and the locative (in the dual) with the 
genitive or dative, while in Greek the in&trnmental is lo- 
placed by the dative, in Latin by the ablative , dative and 
genitive coincide in the Greek dual, dative and ablative in 
the Latin plni il, and the locative always in Latm coincides 
in form with genitive, dative, oi ablative The vocative may 
be regarded as a relic of the preceding uninflected stage 
The nominative and accusative are closely connected with 
theme formation, and seem to have been but a new dovelop- 
nieiit of the same principle From a loot amp, “ sleep,” 
came, as has been seen, at an early stage svapna, “sleep- 
ing”, fiom i(w, “make,” came lav ta, “made” It was 
only an extension of the same method when the pio- 
nomiiial sa and tncb weie added to the themes thus foimed 
Nominal inflexion was created as soon as it came to be ic- 
cognized that the last additions were movable, and that 
the same stem might, according to circumstances, appeal 
with one or the other or with neither The fact that -ni 
IB found as the sufiix of the nommative in some pionouns 
(e 7 , Sanskrit aJui-m = ly^v, tm m = Tvvrj, &c ) seems to 
point to a time when this was used as a deteiminative for 
nominative and accusative alike, but it soon hocame 
specialized as a characteristic of the latter There is reason 
to behove that this process was facilitated, if not occasioned, 
by the use of the m-snffix to denote gender, oi more 
strictly the absence of gendei, in neater nouns It was 
only natuial that the same suihx which distinguished the 
theme as a living being should be applied to mark it out 
as tbe subject oi source of an action, while, conversely, that 
which denoted the absence of hfe should be used to maik 
the object It is no improbable conjecture which finds in 
this accusative chaiactor of the sign of the neutei the ex- 
planation of the ordmary Greek idiom which eonstiucts 
a neuter pluial substantive with a singnldi verb, 

T/3^«, “ the animals are running ” Furthei, the wide and 
vaiied usage of the accusative case in Greek appears to 
point to a time when it was the only oblifl[ue case At a 
Secoud later peuod the second gioup of cases made its appeaiance , 
group of this moludes at least the genitive, ablative, dative, locative, 
casei instrumental, and sooiative Whether wo ore also to legard 
the various terminations which appeal in some adveibs, 
which cannot be referied to any one of these, as oiiginally 
case-suflixes is a question not easy to determine, and one 
which is, after all, rather one of teiminology than of any 
real importance The theory of the puiely local force of 
the cases, attractive as it is at first sight from its simplicity, 
and its apparent conformity with the sound theory which 
bids us, in dealing with language, proceed fiomtlie concrete 
to the abstract, and not vux versa, breaks down when we 
come to apply it in detail For the genitive, at any rate, 
it IS much safer to postulate an original adjectival force, a 
view borne out both by stiiking smulaiity of formation in 
some instances (c/, eg, 8tj/io o-io, the earlier form of the 
Ilomerio 817/toio, the Attic StJ/iov, and STjjud <rto-s, “bebng- 
ing to the people”) and by numerous analogies from vanons 
languages It has even been conjectured, though perhaps 
on inadequate grounds, that the genitive had originally the 
final a, which was dropped only when the sense of its oiigm 
became obscured In the ablative we have apparently a 
USB of the pronominal element -ta correspondmg to that 
of sa in the genitive, and originally in the nominative, 
the a being afterwards dropped, so that vaJt os = was is 
to vaha t = voce(£) as ya z = m is to jot = 1 1£ The 
syntactic force of the ablative may often be represented 
as adjectival) and the difierentiation of the two cases may 
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well be a pioduct of lator times The earliest foims of tbe 
other cases, the formation of which has not hitherto been 
SQtisfaetoiily o\pldineil, will be pointed out below 

In the seventh peuod assumed by CnrUus we have tbe Adveibs 
petii/aition of some foims of paiticulai themes with ease- uiapre 
suffives, which were no longei declined thionghout, andl”®^^^'^’ 
thus gave rise to adveibs and prepoaitions The adveibial 
foico was undoubtedly the earlier, as we can see from in 
dicatums in the Homeiic poems, tbe prepositional foicc 
came latei, fiist perhaps in connexion with verbs, and 
afteiwaids asgoveiumg cases To the same period pro- inflni 
bably belongs the smgulaily inteiesLing foim of petrified tivei 
cases presented by infinitives These have long been le- 
eognized as cases of veibal nouns (jiomvna aUwnia) no 
longei inflected throughout The agreement of the cognate 
languages in the use of this device foi extending the lango 
of langnago seems to be n sufiicient indication that it had 
been intioduced befoie the ongmal unity broke up At 
the same time the great vaiiety of the foims actually 
selertod by different languages as the basis of this con- 
stiuction IS a clear pi oot that no wed defined system of 
infinitives had then been brought into use 

Such weie the stages by which, according tc oui gieatestUccon- 
Imng authority, that language giew which was dostmed vtmotioa 
to be the mother, not only of Greek and Latin, but of al- 
most all the tongues in which human culture has found an Qeimamo 
utteianco It is by no means impossible to reconstruct it, lan- 
at least m outhne, as it must have beeu spokeu befoie tbegnaiioB 
ongmal unity bioke up This task has been attempted, so 
far as its phonetic laws and inflexional forms are concerned, 
by Schleicher in his well-known Compendium dtr ver- 
gkuJtmdm GiammatiL dei Imlogejmamsehen Spaehn ( 3 d 
edition, Weimar, 1871 ) , and its vocabulary has been recon- 
sti noted by Fiok mlus Yei gleicliendes Wmterbuih 
lefeired to Schleicher indeed ventured to narrate a biief 
stoiy in this pumitive language (Kuhn’s Aei<raye,vol v pp 
206 agq)^ On paitioiilai points he may well have been 
mistaken The tendency of modem philology is to admit 
within the period of tbe united national life a iullei develop- 
ment than that assumed by Schleichei Several scholais, 
workmg along dififerent lines of leseaich and entuely 
independently, have established the great probability of a 
bifurcation of the gutturals , and it is by no means certain 
that the vowel system was not aheady becoming moie nch 
and varied We have probably to admit that dialectic dif- 
feiences alieady existed, such as could hardly have failed 
to aiise, even before the nation bioke up completely, so soon 
as it attained any considerable magnitude And above all 
it most never be forgotten that we are dealing with the pro- 
ducts of a peuod to which chronological limits cannot well 
be fixed, but which language gives ns strong reasons to be- 
lieve must have been at least as long as that to which the 
data of other branches of anthropology appear to pomt 
It IB impossible to he sure that all the elements which 
are introduced were ever strictly conteanpoianeous Oui 
review of the history of the language thus far is enough to 
show that one form may have begun to show traces of 
phonetic decay at a time when another form was not yet 
cieated Hence M Brdal {MUmges, p 378 ) does well to 
warn us agamst the common error of philologists 111 
endeavouring to get more out of the reconstructed “ primi- 
tive speech ” than the facts on which it is bused will 
warrant Bat used with discretion it affords a highly con- 
venient means foi stating the lesults to which the com- 
parison of languages brings 11s 

For our piesent purpose it wiU be well to maik one 
intermediate stage between the source of the Greek lan- 

* Ml J P PoBtgate has pubhahed a similar compoBition {Anademy, 

June 14, 1879), re wntten by Mr T 0 Snow {vb , June 28) on tto 
pmuanles of Brnemau aud Be SausBure 
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guage thus levealed to lu and the language itself as given 
in Its eailieat lecoids, by noting tlie common Qijeco Italic 
inodilieatiuua of tlie piimitive siieecli 
Inclo The original sounds o£ ludo-Germanic speeJi may be 
Gormanii conveniently tabulated thus — 



CuDBon 

nnts 



Momeiitmj 

Contlniioiu 

VOMtll 


UnnspiiatLil Aapiiatcd 

Spiiant Kniul 


Gultnial 
IMitttl 
Lingual 
Dent il 
Libi,il 

Suid 'sonant Sonant 

A !f yh 

t a dh 

ji i[i) hh 

Stud Sonant 

3 (2/1 

V (w) m 



Changas That tho latei said aspuatea {Ui, th, iJi) were developed 
in time fiom the sonant by the influence ot the aspiration seems to 
Qiipco clearly pioved by the veiy eaieful reseaiches of 

T tnim Oultuis The fact that while Oieek has BUid (;j(, the 

unity Latin lepieseut-itives of the same aro initially the puie 

abpiinte (A) oi the spiiaut / and medially the cotiespond 
iiig sonants (b, el, q) is enough to show that they had not 
lost then sonaub chaiactcr in Grmco Italic times 

On the whole the mutes must have lomained unchanged 
The numerous modiflcations of the I, found in Qieok 
(k) 79 V-, t) aie not to be traced lu Latin, and although p 
often replaces it in Oacan and Umbuan, the fact that it 
laiely if evei docs m Latin pioves that the guttuial was 
unoliangod at the time of the separation except m the way 
ot generating a pansitio w h) or y (j) 

In tho same way Latin shows no tiaoe of the change of 
y to /?, though it has tho paiositic v which sometimes 
causes the lo^s of the g , thus filot and vims point to a 
Gia'co Italic yvigm-a It is doubtful whether the primitive 
language evei used J nnaccompamed by the aspiration , but 
Greek and Latin fuiuish us with sufficient words agreeing 
lu this respect — ^Fick quotes 35 — to make it clear that this 
letter was so used betoie the sepaiation 
If Schleichei is right in denying I to the piimitive lan- 
guage — and this seems voiy doubtful in face of the facts 
collected by Ouitius (Pimciples, ii 174-)— theia can be no 
doubt that this was abundantly developed by the European 
unity , and theie scorns to be no single instance of an 7 
retained in Latin where Gieek has A, while villus na oom- 
paied with tpiov is the only ease of the oouveiso The 
spiiantg imdoiiltedly remained m then full vigour 

But while the Giseco Italic consonants aie on the whole 
tho same as those of the piimitive tongue, theie le a lughly 
importnut and significant change in the vowel-system 
The oiigiual a, letainod for the moat pait m Sanskrit, and 
modified m Zend only nndei conditions which make it plain 
that this 18 not a phenomenon of very ancient date theie, 
has lu Europe undergone a change in two directious The 
veiy valuable papei by Ouitius pieviously mentioned con- 
taius live tables, fiom which it clearly appears that a 

i l) IB lotained m 100 Greek and Latin words, 

2) becomes e M m 103 , 

Si becomes 0 («) in 66 , ' 

d) {a) is retained m Gieek, becoming e (*) in Latin in 21 , 
(6) ditto, becoming 0 (u) in Latin in 18 , 1 

(c) remains in Latin, but becomes e m Gieek in 18 , 

(d) ditto, becoming o in Gieek mil, 
while tlieie aia 

(e) 19 woids in which Gieek e (t) answeis to Latin 
0 (m), and 

(/) 10 m which Gieek o answers to Latin e 
Henoe it IS abundantly plain that the “thmnmff" 
of the piimitive a to e and its "dulling " to 0 must^e 
taken place in the gieat majoiity of instances duimg the 
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Omeco Italic peiiod The instances of agicement u' 0 thieo 
tunes as nnmeious as those of disagieoinent, and most of the 
lattoi are to be nsciibed to the opeiation of wollknoim 
phonetic tendencies distinctive of the two stocks uftci then 
sepaiation It is woitU noticing as to the uthci iiicmbci', 
of the Eniopean stock that, while tbcio is a sinking agicc 
ment m the cases of the lotention of the a 01 of its weak- 
ening into e, this is not found with the thud pioccss, the 
dulling of a into 0 , it is tlieiefoie logitiinato to assume that 
the fust was common to the European family, w hilo the 
second was specifically Graeco Italic Thus tlio nuiiioial 
orfOjthoiootBflriio, "know,” moi, “die,” oil, "smell,” ol (op), 

“see,” and the woids owi, po(i-s, po?/lo-s, ovom, mo all 
Greeco-Itolic but not Euiopeaii 

The infloxion of nouns was complete befoio the time of Inntxioii 
tho sepaiation of languages We have 110 loason to behove oi numi, 
that any now case foim was developed citliei m the Eiuo- 
pean unity 01 in any ludmdnal nation nltei this dale Tho 
changes are wholly in the diicclioii ot loss The cases 
which can be shown to have 6\iBted, and tho teiniinalions 
by which they weie denoted, were as follows — 



Singnlnr 

llmal 

liiul 

Nominative 

Accnaative 

Ablative 

Gonitno 

Looatire 

Dative 

Inatnunontol (s ) 
Instiumonlal (n ) 
(Booiative) 
Vocaliie 

-8 

at 

as (alia) 

f 

m 

(no<ngn) 

(S)rt4 

Ihjum i 
(4)(lW s 

ohnm s 

Wii s 

(')«(') 

m'‘(V 

hlgiiiit « 


In some coses these weie modified accoiding to the tci- 
' mination of the stem to which they weie Bufh\od , and tho 
: stems themselves suffeied phonetic adaptation to the loi- 
mmation Otheiwise there was no distinction of dooloii- 
sion, except that the fuller form of the genitive was usud 
foi the most part in the case of a-stems 
If we examine the changes which may bo assumed loi Ginto 
the Grieco-Italic poiiod we find (1) the fiist lustiumoutal 
case IS letained only in a few Qioek and (possibly) Latin ad- ‘•hMSc’ 
veibs, so that this may be supposed to have drojipod out of 
oidiniuy flexion , (2) the ablative is letaiued in Latin, and. 
hence it was a Giseco-Italic case, though it appeals in his- 
tone Gieek only m ad veibs (koASs, &, &c ) , (3) the loss of 
! the dual m Latin makes it impossible foi us to doteimiuo 
exactly the foim of its inflexions at tins peiiod , piohably 
they Imd already become worn down to somothiug like the 
form in which ws find them in Greek , (4) the exietenco 
of a final s in the nom plur of 0 stems in some Italian dia- 
lects (Old Latin eqms, Osoan -os, Umbrian -Us, Oscan foiu 
as, tlmbriatt -as, aT*) shows that tho analogy of the jiio- 
nommal declension had notyet established exclusively tho oi, 

-o» teiminations, though these weie doubtless alieady in use 
In the flexion of adjective pionouiis theie is an agree- 
ment m the nom plur {tf roi, ral, tt ti, 14 tte) which may 
bo a Gr»oo-Italio development, the origin of tho teimm- 
ation bemg obscure 

In the deolension of the peisonal pronouns it is to be 
noticed that the complete distinction of tho stems used m 
the first and second persons plural (A/i/ie- i3/i;te- ipe-, aa 
compaied witli nos, wa)piov 0 S that the paiallol foims 
Tias, and jusma , vaa to which Sanskrit points as cononi- 
rently existing, weie still used side by side 
The comparison of adjectives was made by the employ- 
ment of the same stem suflixos (jam or taia, and ia, 
tasm, &c ), though a different selection became the normal 
one m Gieek and in Latin 

The inflexion of veibs underwent far greater changes 
than that of nouns, after the separation, but mamljr in the 
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\say of a fullei di/veluiJinent In Lalin, howevei, womnst 
asgunie a veiy e\.tensive leplacing of oailier formatioiw by 
those of htoi oiigm , foi of many inflctioim which aie 
shown to have been Gia.co Italic by the cuinudeiice of 
Gieek and Sanskut, tlieia are few if any tiacee to be found 
in Latin The following principles of vubad flenon, the 
chief stages of urhose development we have noticed above, 
had been established in the parent language — 

1 Stems wLio iiifleotod by the use of (lalhves denoting the thiee 

peisons of tho thicL uimibeis — singnlai, dual, and ptuiil 

2 Themes vnioualy expanded woie used nibtead of loots toi atenis, 

e (I , bhaia tL bj the side ol oa ii GiLok and Latin sgiee tsaen 
Uilly lu tilt, msthods naed foi foiming present themes 

3 Middle Ol loHcxive inflexions wen dtvefopLd by the side of thoac 

of the letive v oico In Latin this system ippuus to have lost 
Its siguihemco by the giactinl weai and teai of inflations, and 
to h ivo boen itplactd by ono basetl on i -wholly dilluont 
pimoiph 

4 A distmolion glow up between piimiry inflevions, used foi 

pieseut and inline tenses, and seeondai> inflexions, used foi 
past tenses, wheio the iniieisod length given to the woid by 
till! use of the augiiieiit caused the liglitemug of the leimina 
tion, usually by the loss of the final vowel 

5 To ioiiii the eoniuiictivo and oxitative moods a and ja (i) waie 

added to the tense atoms before inflexion 

6 A past tense was foimed by the use of the augment and the 

aeeoiidiiy teiminatioiis ThishaeamediffeicutiatedafleiBaidfl 
in Uiaek into (1) past impoifeot, (3) simple aoiist, aeooiding 
IS the thome was oi w as not used without modihcation foi 
the pioaent tonso In Latin tins tense was as a mle dioppcd 
in favoui of the compounded past imperfect or poifect, but 
Cm tins has disooveied some tiaees of it still in use 

7 A compound aonst was foimed by the help ot tlie voibal loot 

«s This w also loplaoed in Latin by a tense of latex cieabon — 
the poifeot, but its ooemioneo in Siuskut ostabliehea it as 
Gi woo I Lille 

8 A futuie was toiuied by the combination of -the loots at inija 

Ot this, again, theie u( but slight tiaecs m Latin, the 
oidiiiiiy fufiiie being eitjiei a lalei compound witli the loot 
hJm, 01 an opLvtive in oiigm, but the agieemeiit of Saadiait 
^ and Gii ek ostablishos it fot tins p( iiod 

0 Paitieiples oi vcibal adjeelives weio formed hv the use of the 

Buiflxeb mf, lant foi the active lud ‘mam (incno), ta fn the 
lellexive luspeotively 

10 The dvtive oi (possibly) locative case of a iieutei veibal enh 
stiuitive was used as an infinitiro It is eeitam that Latin in 
all 0 ISOS adopted a substantive with tho suffix at (giving am 
=rt8), while Gieefc m some instances employed ono with tho 
sulhx. 'tiWiU 01 an giving /lepatf -avait and peiliaps in -the 
aecusitivo foim titv), it is not oleai whothei tlie mmo common 
Gicek tcimmition -eu) is closely connected with tiie Latm -«« 
(\47ei('=Aey«(ir)e»'=lcgese=Iegeit) as Ourtms is inohned to 
think, 01 IS of distinot oiigin 

The rebearclios of Curtius on the Grseoo-Italic voweI- 
sy&tem enable ue to deteimme with some oonfidenee the 
phonetic chaiacter assumed by these inflexions We may 
give as the common possession, not blnarami, &o., but 
Vherom, We/wt, SAciefi, 

Wieiomea, Wicietea, hht.ioiiti , 
not alvQs, &c , but 

c7nioi, ekvom, clvBil, eXvna, ekvm, tiusi, e^sw, Ao 
Phonetio It was at this stage of inflexional development, aud with 
lawfs dis a btoek of roots and words which can still be ascertained with 
otG^Ti. approach to completeness, that the Greek language 
started on its separate career and oommanoed its mdepend- 
ent history The shape which it has assumed when it first 
becomes known to us from hteraiy and epigraphio records 
IS due to the action of its characteristic laws, some purely 
jihonetic, and some due rather to the mtellectual tendenmes 
of those who used it Of the phonetio laws four aie 
especially distinctive — 

1 loss qf Spa aaify — ^This is most extensive and important in its 

lenilta j (y) has entualy disappeared from the wiittro lan- 
guage, and its existence is only to bo deteotad from laffiated 
fraces in Homei, and peiliaps m some inscriptions vdiers f 
IB piobably used to denote it, o (tt) ip, the foim of / le 
found on soma of the oldm inscmptions, mid itsintrodaotioa 
into the text of Homei is often legaursd by tlie metre, but it 
18 unknown to the ordmeiy -written Iraguegei « temame w^en 
final, spd when m immediate contact wiw mn-tos, sad also 
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when it has atwmilalcd to itwlf anothoi consonant, but kfoie 
vowels it passes into the loiigh buathing, and between a ow eh 
it IS as a inlo entnclj dtoiiped Iiistam is ol tlie efiect of this 
lossot tho Biniaiits nboraul, as an cxiinpk wo may take the 
piimitive jiaiaytt, whnli betoinis vzfoajo, veoio, woo, lud so 

2 Softemiig oj- the Guttinalalj; Zttlialistii — It liaa been caleuUttd 

that not less tb m one sixth of tho loots oiigin.illj containing 
h, Ol g jjiescnt *• oi in Gieik Hence llip icdiapheatcd past 
tense (Isl sing) fioin %al, “ speik,” aiaiaUm, in Gieok bo 
comes fftperov, tlio Iloinuie feiiroy, Attic eTiroy 

3 Lughtcning of the hiulinga — Qieek allows no consonants to end a 

woid except s,y, and p, anil shows a mukerl prcfcience foi 
vowel endings Hence wo ofton find ono oi inoio consonauts 
Uiopiii d at tho end This gii es a liquid flow to tho language 
in which it has few iii il , 

4 IttiJi ZcvLlopiiiciU vf the Vowel &ysieiii — In this igain Gieek is 

almost uniivolled Wliilo Latin shaied with it the onginal 
splitting of the a, by its tendeney to the loss of llie diphthongs 
this langnogp soon iniimicil the vaiicty and expiissivcness of 
its vocalisiition, while Uieek letuucd the full range undimin 
ishod This was an ada intage not lUcitly foi the euphony of 
tile luigna«c, it added gie itlv to its expieesiveness Cuitius 
his shown by miny cxniiiilcs (Oompaiative Philology and Olas 
kuM Scholaiship, p 33 j^) how easily distinctions m meaning 
weie m-vcii by this vaiiety of vowels, which aic expieesed fai 
mo 0 clumsily in otliei languages 

We may notice heie also the wide influences of ^facisni 
Tbit IS not limited to Gieek, as Schleicbci showed iii the 
essay which fiist set forth its impoxtaiice pioperly , but it 
IS moie opeiative in Gieek than in any language owing to 
the mote complete disappeaianoe of they, which conlesoea 
with some othoi conaonant, usually a cl, oiiginal, modified, 
or paiasitic, to piocluoe it Thus sccdja mat beoamo e'fo^at, 
vaigjormt, pi^ui, &c 

■\VhiIe thete laws act naturally, and, so to say, inechani- Nowcw 
oally, we must asciibe to the intellectual chaiaotei of the ntion of 
Qieeks onothei maiked fcatme of this language, the enoi- 
moua development given to their veibal system 
wholly new tenses were created aftoi the separation fiom 
the Italian stock, — the future peifeot, the compound plu- 
peifeol^ two passive aoiists, and two futme passives Be- 
sides, tho whole system was woiked out with w'ondeiful 
completeness , so that while an ordinaiy Latin verb has 143 
possible inflexions, a oortespondmg Gieek verb has no less 
than 607 In some instancos we can seo the cieative pio- 
oesB still at work, ns, cp , in the case of the perfects m -aa, 
which aie all but unknown to Homer, 

27w Histoi 10 Stage of Ched,'^ 

The legend of the eons of Hellen, as we find itm Apollo Hiviaiom 
dorns, is of couise entirely destitute of histoiical authority, of the 
but it serves as an indication ot what the Greeks felt to be 0*^*- 
auatuial division of then race , uud fiom this point of view 
It is hugely confirmed by language The story luns that 
fielleu left his kingdom to jEolus hia eldest son, while he 
sent forth Doius and Xnthus, the fathei of Ion, to make con- 
quests in different lands We see from this that the .^ohc 
Reflect was regarded as the oldest lepresentative of HolZeuic 
speech, that the Dorian came next to it, and that the 
Ionian, out of which the Attic subsequeu^y spiung, waa 
regarded as belonging piopeily to a later period On tho 
whole this view is not misleading , hut it requires some 
qnsdiflcation In the first plaoe this division is more satis- 
factory for literature than for history , the names ..ffiolic, 

Done, Ionic, and Attic cover well enough the wntten lite 
ratnro of Greeos, but are hardly compiehensive enough for 
all the spoken dialects These were liteially mnumerable, 

— ^we are told that the tiny island of Pepaiethus had three 
clearly distinci^ — and they shaded off one into another by 

1 Hi dsMiiig wifli tins part of the subject no attempt has bean made 
io nooid the ordioaxy forms of tuflexioii aa given in granunarsj a 
knowledge of which Is assumed Foi the Gieek alphabet tefbrence 
may bo made to the aitiole AtirHiBS®, vOl i , aspemally pp 609-610 
Mnoh which is elosely oonneeted with the histoiy of the language finds 
its plane mow propoily under the head of latentnie 
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slight gradations The influence ot mixed populations la 
often seen to tell upon then language , and sometimes race 
distinctions do not tally with those of dialect ^ thus the 
uEolune of tho Peloponnesus adopted a dialect essentially 
Doiian, while tho Doiians of Hilaarnassus spoke loiiiim 
It IS often a mattei of disputo undei \^hleh head a paitic 
ulai dialect shall ha placed, and whatenei division may be 
made, connecting links aie suie to be found between mem 
bers of diffoient gionps 

iEolio -ffioi ic — ^This 18 uanally snWividLd into fotii thief diilecta — (1) 

Lesbian, (2) Thessalian oiid (’) Mitedoiinn, (d) Bootiaii, (4) Eleaii 
and Aicidian 11, his been nicuiitamed by some high luthoiitiea, 
e ff ,hy KuclilioU, tint Leabian done ought to bt considtiul dioln., 
and tbit not only Elcm and AiL'idisn, whii b A iitna admits conn' 
noaioi to Done, but eien llosotim siid Thessalian ought to be 
lanktd as Doiit On the othei li.ind, Piotcssoi E Ciirtina dcmts 
to JLolio the cbaiactoi of a dialect, and holds that it is lathu a 
mine foi those icmains, piesuivedin diffLiont loeahtioa, of the moic 
ancient foini of the language, and that evoij'tlung uhith was not 
Done, 01 Ionic u as called by tlie ancionta Aolic We shall lind, 
houovei, that soino of the distinctive featnits of the Lcsbim 
dialect, uhioh has tho Mlest light to be called jEohe, weio tut iinly 
not inimiti ve, but of latu oiigiii, so tli it vi e can baldly accept this 
1 lew Tho c^t(mt to which vaiious dialects odnut of being gionped 
togcthei Mill be best caamuiod iftci a siiiiuy ot then spcual 
chaiaoteiiaties 

Lesbio icsSio jSolu, — Theaourceafoi thisdialeotaic(l)msoiiplion8, uid 

,^ohc (2) the slatemonta of oiauiniainna, hosed niiunly upon quotations 
fiom Alcens and Sapj^o Of the foimei, theio aie only thiee of 
gieat unpoitance,— one found at Mytileue, iccotding the letnin of 
some exiles m tho time of Alexaiidei tho Qioat {voijtui Jnsaip 
Qtojs , No 2160), anothoi found at Poidoaelcun, vn island close 
to Leaboa, of a few youis later (li , 216ac) , ind i third, of tlie 
same date aa tho iiist, found at iiesus and edited by Cou^ and 
S luppo The poets aia ot gioit value, booausa they ipncai to h«e 
wiitten ill tUopuio dialect of then eonntiy, and not to naio ftamed 
a convention il language foi Uiemsihe'' The 28th and 2flth id) 11a 
of Thaomtaa, oillod b} the selioliiat iEobe, uciiitnially a znoie 
auspiaous souioa 

The grammuians with one accoid lay aticss npon the iondeney 
to birylono pionunoiation sa o mark ot Aiolism The woid is 
aeoeuted on the last aylUble for croipii, 0v/i6s, Pm6s, 

and the like, tho Lesbians said oit^or, Bupos, ’AxiKKtvs, Bdpvs This 
tendency has often been adduced, along with the loss otthe duid, 
to piove a cloaei connexion of JSohe tlmu of any othei Gieek 
dioleet with Latin , it is lathei a stuking pioof of the dengei of 
diftffine such deductions from phenomena of puiely mdependent 
oiigiu (if Schiadei in Ointius a Studien, x 269) The giamnioiiana 
also toll ns that iEolio did not use the lough bieathing The in 
Bcnptiona date horn a time when the aapiiato was not written , and 
the MSS aie not sufficumtly tiuatwoithy to give ns much help 
But theie aie instances enough m which a tenuis pieccding a 
syllable which in oiibnaiy Gieelt begins with the lougli hieathing 
appeals in iEolie as an aspiiato— Ahi ens quotes mne, besides tho 
aiticle and the demonstiativo and lolotive— to show that aspuatiou 
was not unknown It is to be noticed that m all these instances 
the lough bioatlung lopiesents a piimitive » oi y The some 
anthoiities asseit that Jlohe was distmgmshed by its retention of 
the digamma, and hence tins letter is called by Quintilian and 
Fiisoian “iEolmin digammon,” hut iiiaciiptions ehow that, though 
moia common m ,£olio than in Tonic, it was much less faithfiiUy 
letained in. tlie foimei than among the Boeotiaus imd Doiiana 
Before p it was commonly lioidoned into 0 , between vowels 
vooolized into u Of the diatmotiiely .fiolio phonetic laws, the 
following deserve special notice When m othei dialecte f has 
ongiiiati d m ?/, it usually appeals as trS , BpitrSa-^ilCa Liquids 
tue voiy fiequontly doubled, usually as a lestilt of assimilation 
eg , vp^viT 01 ay, as eyivvato, Kriypos, iiTjyyoy (cf menm), Uppi, 
Hpyeyyos, vP^vj, as /c4wos, kA.Twu (so didcppai), w—v/, n8 7dwos— 
yt>vv6s So- IS letamed, whoie pimitive, while Attic often diops 
it plirtroi, iirttoprm, 1<r<ros Tl assimilates a following p instead of 
being assimilated by it dirrara‘=ippara {lir-para}, ypimrara^ 
ypdppara (ypu^-para) Betoie <r, v geneially passes into i, foiming 
a diphthong mth apieoeding vowel TdAetj, Att rikas for TitAoi>-t , 
Tta7s, Att eras loT naPT'S , so irptTo(irats=rpsroiyT-7aP s, rri^ats, 
Att (Toi^its foi oe^Ay s, kiyouri, Att kiyovtn 

Of the vowels, a is sometiines letamed, when it has be® “dulled” 
in Attio, e g , 8to (”=<(ts), 6irit»6arif , but more commonly it passes 
into 0, srosoially w-hen in contact with hquids, e g , mpdros, i^op- 
Bai, ppyiaBtiy ( — dpopyriire^yai ) — ^this may be logaided as a char 
aoteristio mark of jaEohsm , o often becomes u, e q, Mos- (Cos , w) 
dnrMpeyai , a is retomed as m lomc, when lomo has if, hat if has 
its proper place wheio it has ongmated in a lenfith®ed e, eg , 
pdnip, rip, irdkip, ardwav (-ov^Aifi') For « and av if and u me 


commonly used cvpg>epqv, ychPt twos, iipaPoj, Kupos The i of 
diphthongs is often omitted oxdflea— oX'Afleia , Aoxov" loi \axols\v 
{of the popul 11 Attic iroeii/) In eontnetioii oc bnt uiiies a. KdopIk^ . 


innonn inllexion, besides tbeclniiiges piodueed bj those pliouetio 
laws wo may notice the loss of the dual, and also a tPiiiloncy to 
mctnpliias.tic foims, especially the aoousatise in y iioni consonantal 
stems 

In vcib inflexion llieie is n 2d sing m uflo, (x^urBa, but no! tho 
Done l&t plui in pa , the dd plui ends in nri (is noticed ibovc), 
and conti acted veibs coininonl} follow tliceiilici conjugation iii ui, 

<l>l\vpt, Soictpiapi (the gianuniiiius add, but piobibly mcoucctly, 

^^Th^gcneial chaiiotei of TEolic was much less h iid and vigoious 
than th it ol Done , it was distinguished by i (puck liippiiig uttci 
ance, as conti istcd with the Doiu slow di lihci iiti ness , tlu iiiso 
ot the A?olic iMLt abounds lu dictjls ind aiiipcsts 'I'o the 
Athenians the language ol Lesbos si'oiiicd soniiwh it oiitl iiidish, so 
that, thongli it was doubtless aii oxaggciation, ir w is not iiii aljsuid 
one, foi Tlato [Piotatj , Stic) to icpiesciit Ptodiciis as bi>iiig ol 
Fittneus ore AerrBws tiv Kal iv ^avri BapPdpa reOpappeyos 

The V/tossaZMWi dialect is known only by a fi w luscuptions, the Thes 
most mpoitant of winch weie iliscoi i u il hj Lcikc iilul If iiimihi siliin 
It foims a kind of hnk between Lesbiiiii and JJuoiiiu, iloubhiig 
liquids, changing a into a, iiiid dioppiiig the i of diiihthiiiigs with 
the foiinci, hut Tgiccing with tho littci in the use ot nuiiihiutuo 
m pey Itis ilsocliii utcn/cd by the use of ou fot u,i g , ‘Av\avy 
foi ’AirdXAaiv, oydKovpa--avdkapa , if airb tSitoBp rayoiiv ypaipas, 
uid tlio gsmtivo sing ends iii ot (toi oio) iiistc id of oo , t g , 
'ApriytpeCot kd^ayres, Alir^oAis Sarjpoi 'Jh( gdiil il (huiiitil of 
the di iltct coufums tho ti ulitioii tint th( ciilici cuiiiiiioii huiiic of 
tho Lesbians and the Bicolians was in Tlicssily 
Thcifp'ofioa dialect is knowiim iiuly fiominsi iipl ions Tin si niily Boeotian 
fiagraciitsof Ooimnalwi comedown to usimiLBilwitlilomi foims, 
and tiic specimens of tlie Bmoti in dialect gneii )>} tiisloiihimi s in 
the Achat inane and Eubulus in his Antiopa aio still moii i miupli il 
by in mteiimxtnic of Attn The BcLotiins dilleii d fiomtlie Leshiuns 
in mans not ummpoitint points (1) They hid no Inidiiiey to 
thiow the accent balk (2) Thiy likod tho longli hieathing (d) 

They lefcaned an tviliei r, or (hanged it into 6, wheio the Leshnms 
hod <r (i) A Le&hi in <r8 (— C) aiipenis in Boeotian as 8# (6) Tlie 

Lesbian doubling of lupiids ind change of ys to ts iie unknown in 
Bautnn (6) In inflexion Bnotinn lutmis so and atop, whnh 
Lesbivtt oontiacts (7) Tho Bccotuu Bcmtives me ipoOs, reads, 
ioSs, the Lesbian IfcsSsp, eriSep, eBev huithei, Biiiotiiiu chuiigis e 
to i befoio vowels, v to ou, n to ei, ei to i, and oi to u, .ill whnh 
changes mo unknown to Lesbian , if. eg , Dccot Bids, e-adpc,., 
oipis, ipdBeuce, erottras, BacriKios, rO Sdpo, fuicid, Ac As igiiiist 
these nnmeioua difltit neos thcie ai o but few points of i( senibliiiu i , 
except such os would be shaied by all llio Don in diivlccts A li w 
Xiectuiai woids shoiedbybotharo noticed by Uccini in (Cuit , Mint , 

IX p 85), and ho Kjs stress upon then ogiot mi lit in peu (1 ]>Im ) 

03 conti osted with the Done jues, on the Icnuunio tcimiiiiUiiuis is 
and ai fAxe^is, 'Sirripa, MaprA, &e ), and on tho coiumon itso ot 
pationyiuic oUjectivoa insUad of tho genitnc of tho f itliei s u uiic 
But it may fauly bo ScUd that these would not luivo boon iigindeil 
aa Bufficient indications of a close connexion, unloss tho ti.uUtum il 
evidence in ita favom bad been so etiong We must issunio 1b.it 
the loshian ranigiants changed thou language moio i.ipully than 
those who had moved loss f ii fiom then eaihci lioiiii 
Tho Slean dialect is lopiesented by Sti ibo (iiii p 338) as being Eleau 
also ,£oho This tiadition is decidedly lejeetcd by Aim us, anil is 
veiy doubtful The most recent discussion of llio ipustion (by 
Sobiaclerm Chutius's£iSudie», x ZBTsgq }aclvueite's the tbioiy tbiit 
tho Eloans scpaiated fiom the lost ot tho Giecks at i tiiiio into 
cedent to tho distinction between .ffioho and Done Tlnspiu tnulh 
coincides with the view of Ahrens that, while it has many pmuts ol 
contact with Done, and especially with Laconian, it is loallv a dis 
tmcL dialect, and la oonflimed by the msoiiptions, of which tho 
most unpoitant aio tho ancient bronro plate bionght buk from 
Olympia by Sir W Golf (C I G 11) recoiding a tieiity betwooii 
the Eleaii8®d the Heimans, ind the locoiitly discovirodinsttiption 
of Damomatos, edited by Kuchhoff {Aiclusol ZU , 187h) It 
sgieos with Loablail in the nom sing mose m a, rehiirra, anil the 
aco plm maso in ots{oip) foi ops Iticsemhles tho noitheuii 
Done in tiic use of ev with tho aco , in the apocope of rrepl to irap, 
and m a heteioehto dat plm in oir (Aytipotp), and Laconian m 
a oompleto retention of the digimma (oliaiiged m the later inseiip 
tiona to /3), m tho change of Anal s into p (e g , roip, liWoip, 
srpe^dpotp, BoHclap” foucias), and m tho cliango of a medial s into 
the longh hreatliing (voitairtrai^rrovlitraaBai) Tho lost two, and 
also the use of j8 foi f, aie much less usual in tho eaily thiui m the 
later mscnptiona , and the soma is tho case wil^ Lacomiui , hence 
lie p^oDiena point rather to a later action of one ^olect upon 
the othm than to a dose original connoxion. Mmfli light may be 
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otpocted to be east upon the Eleau dialect by the losetuchea at 
Olympn, -which aie bunging to light almost u«y \ieek foinw of 
giLit philologicil mteieat 

Aicuhan Tlic Aicadum diahct lesth ihiiost wholly upon iiiaciiptions, of 
nliich tlio iiioit impoitant is one found it Puli uen Tegeiin 1869, 
edited by Boigk, niid aftoiwiids In Michidis, with yilusblo notes 
byUuitius The voiyoncful exmiinalionolthisdulecthySthiddu 
(Omtxns's^/ttdicn., 273-280) allow sUist it hssnioie points inbom 
mon with Done thin with Jlolic,— indeed that thueisno single 
point imihich it igiies nith all tho dnleota of the lattu, whui it 
floes not alao agiec with the funnel Its agreement with Lcshiiu 
especially is only on uiiiiute points, whicli stem to he of indepcnd 
ent oiigin Hence its jEqIil oliiiictoi may be dohmtely given np 
Among the more iiitciesting plionomeiia which it pioscnts, we may 
notice av foi the gon sing miso of a nouns, -oi as the datiTe (oi 
possibly looitive) sing ot o nouns, w used foi *is and tv, toi ia the 
inflexion of the 3d sing middle (c g , ylvnrot, iiaroi) iiid -lutenot as 
the eufliiig of the piitioiple of veihs in. 4u (aSiitiifuyos , tf KoHa 
Xri/icyai=i,.araSri\auu4ya lu llif Itlom tieatj , Losb KoAtljaEeoa, Ac ) 
Oypinn The CiJinian dialect may he mentioned lieio , foi the lesiilts ot 
Its exanuintion oiitiuly coiihim the atatemtiits of Hciodotns (yii 
90) and Piusinias (viii B, 2) tliat Aioidima weio smong the 
colonists of Cjpius This vvis flist asserted by BeigK on the 
stiongtli of a few glosses , but lecently the insciiptions hive been 
doeipheiod by Dl Bnoh, followed with moio complete success by 
Bnndis, Sehmidt, and Dcccko ond Siogismund Thoy aie not 
Miitten in Greek ohiroetcis, hut m in aliihabct ot thou own, which 
IS syllabic in its chaiai tei, * <• , oieh sign lepii s<nfa a eonsonont 
followed by a vowel Ot these signs theie aie 66 is jet identihed , 
theio IS no distinction hetwoon tenues, mediils, and aspirates, noi is 
thcie my maik of lough or smooth bieathing , the signs thuefoie 
stand, foi a, s, s, o, y, ka, ke, U, ko, ky, pa, &o , ta, Ac , ma, &e , 
na, ha ,1 a, ha, la, At , aa, &o , and m, &e The nnmhei is made 
up by JO, j6, yi {go mijy not hiving yet been discovered), sn, ut, 
and so If a woi d ends in i consonant, the sign of that consonant 
when followed bv e is used , but an iiticle oi a picpositiou. is olten 
tieitedas eoalosomg with its noun Wlieu two consonants come 
togethei, tho lust is denoted by the sign ol thit svllihlo which it 
makes eitliui with the vowel ittaeliod to tho si cond consonant (« g , 
po to li M—m6Mv) 01 with the pieetding vo-»cl {og, ataky 
to—&pyipti>) A Losol is always omitted befoie an explosive (« to- 
ropo se^ive/MTos) Cypinii ngiees with Arcadion m tte gem 
tive in -au, lu ovi foi oiril (sometimes followed in both by the 
dative), in the preposition iv (often with loo ), and in mmj less 
important points 

Done Homo — The Honan dulcet was divided by Ahians, following the 
Qiook giamminaub, into two mam gtoups-^1) tho seveier Hoiio, 
(2) tho mildei, the one being moio closely connoctod withiBoIio, the 
othoi with Ionic To the toimei belonged the speech ol Laconia, 
Oiete, Cyicne, and the Gieok oolomes in Italy, to the lattoi the lan- 
guage ot Aigolis, Massoma, Megaia, and northom Oieece, md tl e 
eolonios of Asia hlinoi and Sicily Tho basis of this distinctiou is 
the use of u and y in the sevi lei as against ov and ei in tiio milder 
dialect But the division can haidlyhe maintained m practice, and. 
hence it is abandoned by most modem scholais The not them 
Hoi 10 , foi instance, which is asciibed by Ahrens to the second di- 
vision, has been shown by Muzdorf (,S5 b»(mA«jiss«iscA Jbh/mdl he 
Lcipsic, 1874, pp 23-42) to foiin ahiidgsbetwoenJIolicand Hone 
Again, whilb we find ov in use at Thorn, at Cyieno, a colony of 
Then, m is lotamed , hence this cannot point to a deep division 
We may notice flisl the authorities foi the pmticulai dialects, and 
then the chaiaeteiisbcs of Hone geneially 
Soniees The Laconian dialect is known Uom few and unimpoitont m 
foi the sciiphons, fiom the fiogments ot Aleman, vrhioh, however, aie m a 
various language much modified for poetio puiposos, anil fiom the specimens 
subdia in the Lyaiatiafa of Aiistophanes and in othei Atbe comedies 
loots Theio die olso a loage nurabei of Laconian glosses in Hesyohins, and 
Thucydides (v 77) gives a treaty in the Spaitan dialect Om 
knowledge is laigi ly supplemented by the famous tables of Herodea, 
a colony of Taientum, which itself was founded by Sputa These 
wme found in the bed of the iivei Cavons in 1783 and 1786, and 
are now portly in the Museo Borbonieo at Naples and paitly m the 
Biitish Museum 

From Greta theie are numerous important insiaiptions, chiefly 
tieaties between various towns Itis ounous that some of the most 
valuable of these weie found m the rums of tho splendid temple of 
Hionysus m the island of Teos , this temple enj oyed the lights of an 
asylum, and the msoiiptionB are maiulj tieaties ooknowledgmg 
these rights on the pait of vanous Cretan cities They oontamsome 

hi^ly mteiesting ucliaisms of foim 
Foi Thera theio le an important ineciiption contouung the -will of 
a wealthy ladyEpioteta {GIG, 2448), for itsmoie famous colony, 
Oyiene, theie aie only biief and fragmentory reooids 
The Aigohc dioleot appeals on a vmy ancient helmet fonnd at 
Olympia (0 I (7 , 29) and on on meoiiption very leoently dug up 
at the same place, os well as on several otheis of less uujportanoe 
From Meaaenva there is a long and very interestmg insoription 
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found at Andania, dealing with the eultus of ocitain doiUos it is of 
oompaiativcly late date (piobably 08 b e ) and m a much modified 
DoiiC| but it oontain<s fioma Btnkmg forms 
The Cunnihtan didectis Icuut nmnly fiom msciiptiona at its 
colonies ot Coicyia and Sjiaenso, both ot vvliieli cities supply some 
I vciv ancient and vilnible jecoids In the time way the Hone of 
fi/u/iM£tn.piosi tied most fully on Byrintiiie nisi iiptions ioi this 
we have also the Mogiiian in the Athat mans of Aiistophanes 
Foi the Loa um di ilecl Ahif ns had but few and iiogmentaiy in- 
seinitions amino liteiaiy cviJonct , leeciitly a bionze tablet con 
tiiiuiugatioitybetwci'u Uhahion and Oiintlieia (of tliB4th centuiy 
B 0 ) has been dug up it the kttei place , and also a tablet contain 
mg tho icgulatious foi foumluig a colony at Naupactiis (t/ Cuit 
Stud , II 441-449, 111 20B-279) These thiow much now light on 
the dialect, and enable us to set it down with confidence as a link 
between Hone and iBohe 

The gonmal chaioctoi of the Done dialect was that of a slow, ils General 
hbeiaii, and. emphitie speech , it is tho siieceli of the wauioi and Done dm 
theinlci, not ottfio oiitoi oi meiehant The irAaTeioirp4r, which the octenstiM 
anueutaulhoiities asciiho to tlieHoiiaus, w not distinctive of tliem, 
but w as shaied by the Beeotiana and othoi .fiolians , it is to he lo 
gaitbid lathor is a maik of on eailioi stage of the language, which 
wasietamed like many othei similni ohaiactciistics by tlio Uorians 
much more cxUnuvtly than by contempoiaiy lonians It is qiiiia 
tho exception foi any Uoiie oliametonstie to he of lecontougin A 
uitmol hypothesis finds in the lull and bioad sounds of tlie dialect 
of these “ men ot the moimtoiii foiests '* signs of the chest stien^h 
cned by inonniam an ,iud mountain life To pass to details — 

In accentuation Hoiio showcilno molination to -the buytone pio 
nnneiition of Lesbos , on tho oontiaiy, it has moio oxytoae foims 
even tiian Atbe in many words the Done accint is oi especial in 
tcrost os bearmg valuable testimony to tin origin of the inflexions , 
we And not only o-j^eAw, hyBpiiroi, and rwroudyot, but also ihiyov, 
ekiirav, vuSer, vTcSKor, and ijuireAof (aeo plui ), — thews foims all 

S ting bick to a tiino when the final sj llablo was long, and thus 
anJing fiom philology an w count ot this length 
In vowoL ashoit a is otten lotained where Attic has t {iap6i, rpdfu, 
rpixe>) Ol » (feiKttTi— tUoffi) u in Laeoiiian became ou, but pioWoly 
only as an mdication that the eailioi piominciation ot the vowel was 
ii tamed, when m oidmoiy Qiook it had sunk into m 'Wheiever ij in 
lomo has come fiom an oaihei a, Doiioietains#, but whom it has ou 
gmatod m », y is retiuned asm Losbio ^ohe (rar^p, Bceot rareip) , 

It IS also lotamed in augments {ypxip-ai'), and as a oonlieotion for 
«< (erhcri) On tho othci hand an and ata contiact into a ( ArpetBa, 

VtASv) The conti actions of to, eio, vai y niueh in diffei out dialects 
Thesereiei Hone gives y foi ei and wfoi ou ys foi ets, ^ptvioi 
itrjup, iyacra, K&ora, *v/i)AM9faii'Ti=»«JeiAii9Svi, jSwAiJ (Lesh 
fidAAo), K&pos, ho A notewoithy phenomenon is pi osonted by tho 
shortenuig of long final syllables, umost oxolusively whei e the length 
is due to oomnensatoiy lengthening in the place of a lost consonant 
{Sy/iiras, KaTar'bsv6fios, orpdtas, v6i [■« voB-ik \4ya}, rlartp, reKip), 
of all loima of the dialect tho Cietan espociaDy favouied this 
01 the consonants, the digomma was letamcd longoi hy the Horio 
-tiion hy any other dialect, hut we find it giadnelly disappeormg 
It is usod in the old Laconian, Aigohc, Coiinthian, and Coicyioean 
uiBcnptions, but not in Uie Cieton, with the exception of the piopei 
name J^ioi , on the Heiaeleau tables it is veiy common, but theio 
aie some strange cxccptionB, as aluid, €pyd(oiiai, and &g>4pyu , some 
have held, that it le theie wiongly inseited in but tins la leidly 
a -valuable conRimatioii of the labial spiiant to -which other lan- 
guogee also hcoi witness The digamnia is oflen changed to 
(as in Blean), but nevei before p, os m .filahe, whethei it cvei 
actually passed into y, or whethei the numcious frame which give 
thism the place ot an eailioi di^mma oio all due to the mistakes of 
copyists, is a question still under discussion (Ouitius’s Trme , u 
329 4/) T IS constantly i otomod, where tho lomans have weakened 

it mto O’, especially lu ti (parl’^ipyirl , so riirro]iTtv=<r^<routri, 
rlOipri^rdBoLpi , qf irAfl-ner, irKoirios, SStis, SekiPOiSprioi 
Tbiee changes (maractoiistio of Laconian came m at a compera- Laoontim 
tively late date , for they do not appeal in the Heiaoleou tables, peouliaii 
and consequently they must be laid than the foundation of Taien- ties 
turn (1) 0 booomes & , this is voiy common m the Spartan of the 
Lr/natraia , eg, ordKei, trtyilp (—Btyotv), ariSs {=BtJs) , qf iriw 
irfjaurroj (Thne v 77), ireior itpip (Ai , Mi JVw , vii 1) (2) Finid s 
becomes p , this is stul later, and does not appeal in Anstophoneg, 
but IS -rmy common m the more lecent inseiiptione (3) Medial o- 
hetyyeen vowels becomes ' , this is found m Amstophanes (MSa, 
irSo, &c ) and m latd msoriptions (nooaSm), hut not m Aleman 
The tieditionid ohongo of y mto 8 is demed. hy Ahione and 
Cnibm^ who altogethm rmeot, with reiy good reason, the assoited 
identity of 88 and yBj The appeamnee of { in the futuie and com- 
pound aonst of veibs m (« g , SoKittAiopri, ipi4pi(ap, ho m the 
TM Snael , /uvirffei in Aiistoph , J^swi ) has heaa nghtly 
eEplained hy Cuitma (Frvne , ii 248) os a hmdenuig of -the original 
spnant y {j) before the o, tho only possible altematiTe to its oom- 
^te loss, -which we find in the oidmary Gieek SoKipAira Tho 
I change of ^ into ir8, ascribed by the grammananB -to Horio, is mere 
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j^iiopLilj Lesbian, mil w nnUnoiin lo pun. Doiio, heio ^ is as a 
ink letnmcd, but in. tlio L'leoiiiiii dialect wlicn initial it bccomoa 
8 (Swings'- Ctoiaiis), when medul BS {)Miir(8S»-=iUufl(tiii, vordS8et-= 
Ttpoa-i^fi) 

A double (T IS ictiincd iilicie tins is the moio ancient foiia, 
clnngcd 111 oidiiui> Gicck into or , thus the Hcraolpan tables gne 
ilcriros, fiiira-os, (a-ffaifrai, At The nr otten loniid in Loiiau nisei ip 
tiona (and. soinetimcs m the cailiii Attic also) nhcic thcio is 
no liistoiical eTcpliiiitioa of its piisi me, scoiiis lo bo an attempt 
to iipiesont the sound ot the oailui sibilant seta, ivlneb nas 
leUiuul by tin side of sn/jna Foi the eailiei guttmal lojijM, the 
distinctive sign p is found in old insciiptions, almost, but not 
quite oaolusively beloie tt, ttj , popipBiS^y, dppoi 

Wc mav uotico filially a life usi ot assunilitiou cspceioUy in 
Laeom in (vo6ft/na=vvyp4, itippap = KptinraJ, i c , Kaprluv, oKicrfp"» 
omciJil, iiid oil the olliei hand the retention of w by tho Aigivos 
and (Jictins (t^ks, p6vtTa, Ivs, riOtvs, Itpuvs, he ) 

The oliiiactoiistie Doiiaii iiille’cions aie almost entiiely such as 
lie due to those phonetic laws, oi to the tcndinoy to metnpbiastie 
01 heteioelito foiinatioiis, ilicady nolued 

Ionic — Tho Ionic dinh cl is oonimouly divided into thieo stngr s, — 
tlic (lid Ionic OI Lpic dialcit, the Now Ionic, lopicscnted moat com 
plotely by Hu ndotiis and I Iippou ites, and the Attic Tina division 
i& not a itisfactoi j , lui , in the liiat place, Hie hpie is a mivcd diali ct 
01 moio piopeily a s/i/fc, and cannot be tikoii as a fntblnl icpiescn 
tativo of a spoken hiigimge , and, in the second pi ice, Attic is not a 
Intel stage ot the New Ionic, hnt in in my losjiccls icimuis futliful 
to foims in nhicli even the Old loiiu his deputed fiom tho eiiliex 
usage Tho tlucoauA diuIcU% boiverei, agioe on the whole much 
moic closely than iny one ot them, dues ivitu ullici jhohe oi Done, 
and thty imy thoiotoio be gioupcd togctlici We know from an 
e\piOBs statoiuont of Ileicdotus (i 142) that thcic iveie many sub 
ordinate vaiiatica of the oidiiiaiy Ionic, ho mciitiona foui -witliin 
a compaiativoly naiiow eitciit , but ncitliei the evtant inaenpitions 
noi tho stitcments of giamiiniians enable us to distmguish these 
with onypiousiun It is piobable that the dilleioncos lay lathti in 
slight bli idee of pi onunci itioii th in in any eatensivo vai lations, and 
that, on th< nlioL, tlio s iiictics closely lescmblod cachothci Asthe 
geiuial chuiactci of Done is due, it least in i luoisuic, to thehaidy 
ranuntun lilc of tho Doiuiia, so the Ionic t^pc vos dctcinunod by 
the easioi and mote dfcimnate life of the loniaus All hoisliucsa is 
ciiofully avmtlcil, the spunnts, ospocully tho / wcie diopt hcio 
oailici and inoio completely than m any othei (lidi ot , the a is moio 
e\teusiicly changed into d and a , ispu ition is fiequeutly lost oi 
tiaiispowd 60 as to ba easici to pionounoe , t , esi»ctiallj befme i, 
lognhily passes into <r , guttuials aie lopiaeod by dentals oi labials 
Tho aonolajstom is especially iieh and fieo, sometimes an easy 
flow IS givenby the avoidanco of oontioction, sometimes agam a 
full colomuig la pioduced by tho s oiiety ot the diphthongs The 
sailed liteiaiy activity of the louiaiis lu difleieut diieeiions gave a 
manifold developinoiil to then language, whuh makes it especially 
well adiiptod to x>ooti}, and adds not a little of poetical oLaim even 
to then pi Obc 

J^io Dtdlid — Tho language of tlin Iloineiic poems is douhtlcas 
based upon the populii spoken dulcet of the distiietin tho midst 
of which they giew up But as ei oiy scholar \i ould now admit that 
they woiB ooiiatiiioted out of a luge iiiiss of pieviously eoiating 
matoiial, honevti nidely opinions mar diifei oa to the peison oi 
school to which they owo then xneaont foiui, and as mnw of this 
matoiial must have dated fiom a great antiixuity, it need not sni- 
piise us to find in tho midst of a dialect, which is of a much, more 
looent type than iQolic oi Done, tiaces ot aichaisms, cailier in some 
lespecta than anything to ho found cisonbeie It is ouo of the 
gicatcst sei vices which comxiaiatiiQ philology has done foi the in 
teipietatiou of these poems, that it has enabled na to leoogmzo as 
lelioa of an older langu iga much which had been xweviously sot 
down ospoctio licence, oi hold to ho mcanhcable 

One artliomoatintoicstmg of tiieso iclics is the effect xnoduced 
by tho oaihei ovisteiica ot a spiiniit, no longei wiitten, upon the 
qimtitj of a piecoding eyllablo As late as the time of I Dekkei 
all such cases weic uiihcaitatingly osciibed to tho digainma, ami 
this accounts foi many instances , but ui otiieis the cerate 
language's point to ir oi y « ff , we find not only ^Iha /fliwru 
Sira, oira Sij J^oTgovSe, and hundieda of similai cases (La Roche 
gives 84 Homeiic woids witli the digamma), some of veiy common 
occmiencc, but also 0ebj (y)<4r, falKoXt Q)t{j)epivwy, yap (<rx4x®>' 
t\icta Avypd, oi4i nS (r)eiriu.tiv, eh «Ao [r)a\ro, and many othei 
instonoes On tho otlioi hand, Uio occasional nrglcct of ^e 
digamma, oven in woids foi which it is most ceitainly cstab 
lished, points, not uccesaaiily, os some have aigued, to a latei 
origin of those lines in which tliia occuis, but to a fluctnatuig 
usage, akin to though much moio oatensire Hum om own poetio 
use of foims liko lemeth and loves, fmpM aoA foem^ my and 
emiiB In the foini m which the poems now appear, it is often, 
of much impoitance to icmembei that they must nave been, tian 
soiibed at a oompaiakvely late date fiom the earlier mto the latei 
lome alpihabot (see AupiiAarT, vol i p 810), and that doubtleBB 


many woids weie maceuiatcly lapiesented Tho limits of Hus 
sketch do not admit of a stitcniciit of the cluiicti'iistic epic loims 
They will ba found given with vcn lull icli uiiccs iii the iiiliodiic 
lion to La Boclic’s school edition ol the Iltiul (Uciliii, liiTO), ind 
with aduiiiablc clcatiicss and sciciilihc tsicliic sin the skitcli of 
Ilomeiic gianimoi iiitfised by Mi U U Moiiio to hia i diUoii ot the 
lust ISook ot tlic Jluitl (0\foul, 1879) 

The New lomo dideot is toimd lust in tho wiiliiigs of llu i iinbic Now 
oligiic jioeta Aichilochns, Ciltimis, and Mniintiiniu (wbm tlio 
digamma hoa olieady ontiidy disippeiiGd), iiid is kiimiii nioie 
coiiiplotcly fiom Ilciodotiis uid Hixipociatcs IVo iic told tint llio 
language of the ioiiiici was \aiicd (iroiKi'Arj) as ininxnicd with tlio 
puic (Koflap4) Ionic of piccediiig logogiiixihcis , tins su ms to ufci lo 
the occasionid intioduction ot ii>ic loiins and caxiitssinns, wlucli 
give a delightful poetic tiiigc lo his 1 inguiigc (i/ Qniiilil , i\ t, 18, 

Turn ijJs« Sid\tKras habet cam i uciinditafcm , ut lalciitc s e/iiiw » iiiiii > os 
uaavpUjuavidetttu.t) and not to uiy duloctio laiidtioiis Jk sides tho 
geiieial tenancies of Ionic niciitioiicd above wo iiwv notice tlio 
letoulion of the eailiei le toi w in inteiiog itn i iiid u lain c woiils 
(koTos, oK^iTDr, fco ), the iiiteiLhaiige of ei and ou with tlio sii\\)ili 
vowels {elpopLOi, iceuiis, (eipos, but 8e(a, rdxea , iilld paDpns, 

oSvoiia, rh oupos, roSmt), the conti ictioii ot ay into ca (ffarat, e^dOee, 
emdirtts), the use of iji loi ei (fiairt\yly, /lavr^iov), tin Ionic iiiisis 
in &yip, wAAoi, &o, tho ciituc absence of the appcudnl y, Hu gen 
pirn in -euy foi Homei's day, Att ay, and the nsi ot arai, aro 
loi vTtu and i^o whciovoi these aie added dually to tin teiisi 
stems (^ ^o-KEudSarai, airhaTai, Pep\earai, riOearat, ayolaro, Al ) 

The dniectof Hoiodotus has been most fully distussi d by Ihidow, 
Quastwnum eiUicancmdc diahrto Jfnod libn duo, 184(i), Hiiio lU 
some ovcellent icinaiks upon it bj Mi A\ oods in au jiiliodiietiou to 
lus edition of Book 1 pp 40-4S Tho tevt ot iliiixioci ib s is iii too 
unsetUed a state, and the genuiiieniss ot many of tin li enlist a 
asciiljcd to him too donbf tul, to make it iiossiblo ioi ns to build iiiiu li 
nponhis authouty TiominsctipUoiisbuLliUli Lmbogniiiiil Sco 
Eimxu m CuitiUB’s Studini, vol v x’P lllO H 
Tho A ttm dialect m ly be itg iided .is on the whole a slightly modi Attic 
fled roprcsontative of tlio loiiic spoken botoio the toumliitum of the 
Ionic colonies It u not so much a dimghtei of Ionic is its inotlii i, 
os Bcigk justly colls it In Ionic tho tiniloncy to soltmi tho liii 
guage winch had alicady coiimunoed hi true the sipiiiliuu wiiit 
on Its way uuiostiainoil in tho luMUious lilo of the Asiilii ulus’ 

In Attion, possibly owing to tho lioo aduussion of non-Imiie ( ili/i ns 
by Solon and Cleisthciies, thistendinoy was olitikul, mid tluii ua 
even some signs oi aioaction m the diicctionot the (ailui and 
moie vigoious mxech Thcie is a celtbiulcd insmxitinn found at 
Sigium in the Tioad {0 10 , 8), the aiitiquilj of w luch, though 
attacked by Boeokli, has bion esUblished by h.uclili(j(l , tins is m 
two ports,— tho upxier in lomo di.ilcct, the lower (whu li is juobably 
a little latei, but also belonging to tho tunc of ITsisti itiis) iii 
Attic, and wocan olicody sop tlio loactioii at wwk Tlio Atlic dia- 
lect thus adapted itself admiiably to the chu wtu ol tho Allii iiiati 
people, which kneav beUti than aiiv othei Hellenic i oiuinunitj how 
to umte onoigy and dignity with giooc and lefiiif moiil, to piosi no 
the o'Eju'tkwv of the Doiion without suciifiimg Hio (’’i ft”' 
Ionian The Aitio of the insciix>tions iiiiv be most (uini iiipiilly 
divided aocoidmg 08 thesoaio wiiUtn in the old dxiliibil (if sisU'civ 
Icttcisormthe so-called lomo alphabet of twenty loui Thi littoi 
wasmliodncedfoi public dodiinents lutlieaielioiislupof LncliiU s(103 
BO), tile inscaiptioUB w iitton bctoie tliat date have been i olh i tod 
and ^itod by Eiichliofl m thefiist volume of the newr Boiliii Coijuis 
Irvoet iplKmum Ge cexat im, cUid then liugnistic pPculiiiilK s wall cimi- 
mentoduponbyCaueimUiutiua’ajfftudic?!, vol vm jip 22i}-d01 mil 
899-442 Tho Attic of liteiatme is divided into tho Old aiul tho 
New, the point of division being oarhei than tho aKhoiislup id 
knclides, and coinciding moie no iily with tho beginmng of tho 
Feloponnesiaii Wai (131 n o ) Thedirision is, howevi i, not strictly 
a chronological one, foi , while Thucydides and the ti igeiliaiis idlieio 
to tho ddei foims, contemxioiaiy comio wrilcis adoxit the latei ones, 
m Plato both aie found side by side, but m tho ontois the 
(diange to the new is fidly established Tho diffeveiico is not dctiily 
mmltod, and lies foi the most poit in minute det tils In soino c isos 
those seem to point to the adoption m litciatiiie of popnl ir foims 
which had always been enneni^ and which wcio ic,iU} olilci than 
the foims that (probably owing to the mlluenco of the Inmi xioi ts 
and hisloiians) had hccomo fashionable with oldei wntois Thus 
file TT which m NowAttio supxdants rr cannot possiblj have conn 
ftomthiswcokeisovind’, they aie both independent iiioihlientioiis 
ot an eailiei kj or yy , and the insciixitioiis eliow oleaily (o/ Caiici, 

L 284 »j)that o-o-was never used eveept undoi lomc inflnenoi 
othei oases there aie undoubtedly indications of tho weakening 

1 The tablets of Btyia, engiavtd not latei tlian 480 b c (Kuchhoff, 

Zm GesohuiMe dor Of tech Aljph , p H9 sj), give au inlucsting 
eiample of Ionic of a less complete develoinnimt 
* On this question, however, the arguments of Ascoh dcseiv o careful 
oonsideiation They have oonsideiably modified the judgment of 
Cmtno in the fifth edition of the Chtmdzugo, ^ pp 666 // 
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of sound winch mailca the oidmaiy eomse of language eg , abt 
foi liv, pp toi pir , tlio sxmo is pi ob ibis in ths instxnces whoio a 
simple \ on cl icpiescnts an l ulici diphthong, as ui ael, iier6s, i\Ja, 
and Toeiv, and ill the teiidonoy to allow ta (ij) to sink into ai (ei), a g , 
Pa<ri\eTs, Kheiepoy, Kvei, ctiea^oy, and the duals aK4\ei, toi 

itkcKi), Ceiyn It is less easy to nooonnt loi the change ut Ijv (ado) 
to &v 

Qualities In the Now Attic the Qioek knguagi inaj bo said to have leachcd 
ot the its zemth ot giaco, onpiessivenoss, and syiumotiy , and hence tins 
Uioek IS the piopoi plicc foi a few icinaiks on tho rjuahtieB which have 
langnago confessedly made tho Greek language quite uniivoUed as a means 
ioi the eapitssion of human thought 

In tho lust pi ice we may notue its puiity and consequent tians 
paiency The Gioeks lelt themselves to bo shandy marked off 
liomtliehaibaiians aiound them, and in consiqneiice lucly Uloned 
then laimittgo to be eontnmiiiatod by foreign mllaenccs Latin 
teems avitli bonowod uoids, often ill adaqitcd to tlio genius of the 
language, Gieek lias vciy few, and these almost imoiuibly 
Hellem/od in foim Hence the etymologist feels himself to haa e a 
fai iumei footing in Gieek than on Italian soil Hence too tho oi 
game stiuetiire of Gieek retains its regnlarity, and theoiUiogiaphy 
is avell established and laiely fluetualing Then thcio is tho phon 
etichaimouy of the language Hiasoiiauco'nasovciyivhcie avoided, 
thcie IS no undue pi edominanee of consonants, as m Latin and still 
moi 0 sti ikingly in htrusc iii Tho ending oftliewoidsaic hght, no 
hnal consonant being enduied, except Gio liquids v and p and the 
ami ant s The biightost of the vowels, it, e, o, are fai mote eommou 

than tho hauler and thinner t and «, Gieek heie agam contrasting 
sharply with Latin The abundance of diphthongs — piactically lost 
in the model ii pionnnoiation of Greek — giv es a non vaiietj of sound, 
besides supplying admiiable moons foi the differentiation of mean 
mgs The caiefm ohseii ntion of accent, by the side of and qmto dis 
tinet fioin the due marking of quantit}, lent i varied modmation to 
the ihythm, wlnoh tho lapid utterance ot the Athenians ewciallv 
pievented bom cvei becoming woaiisome Tho lange of mlfeient 
foi ms at the disposal of poets ind the fieodom allowed m tho oidoi 
of wolds peimittod the wiitei to choose the ihy Ihinical efiect most 
oondueive to the haimony of his poiiod With icgaidofninto the 
flap? ciiivencee of tho language, the eomplotoness of theveibal mflcxion 
oiuhlod vaiious shadis of luoiuiing to ho expressed with nnuvalled 
pucision and teiseness It is peihaps impossible to estimate with 
any ippioaoli to ai ruiaey the extent of the a ocabiilaiy of a language 
known to us only fiom a litoiaturo nhith, in some of its most im 
poitaut hianelies, has come down to us in a sadly fiagmeiitary stale, 
but some appioximatiou may be made from the met that Heiodian is 
said to have detoiimned the ooeciit of 60,000 woids But the lies 
powoi of woid foimationand composition to which this maivellous 
iiehness was loigdy due wos no mechanioal piocosa It ^ang 
fioni tho lively fancy of the moat poetic of nations, — a &ncy whiea 
shows itself alike in tho significant individual names borne Dyevoiy 
Qieok citizen, wliieli contiast so shu ply with the obscure, tiiviol, 
and stereotyped hcieditaiy labels of tho Komans, and m the cliaiac 
toiistio and often spoi live appellations of plants and animals Noi 
can w e omit that wluoh was acooiding to Aiiatotlo the dospaii of the 
baibuian of old, as it is of ths modem schoolboy, the exqumtoly 
exact and delicate use of tho portioles Of aU tho qualities which 
make Greek i colly untiauslatable, even into Geiman, the only one 
of modem longnoges which oppioaches it in this lespocfi peihniis 
the most cliaiactoiistic is the abuudanoe of those tony atoms of 
speech not one of wluoh can bo neglected with impnmij, while it 
IS impossible to lepioduco them oil except at ui expenditnie of om 
means of expression which luins the lightness and naeo ot tho sin 
fence The histoiy of the development of tlia peiiod, that device in 
which tho sjrametiy of foim is insepaiably wedded to fheoitUitic 
balance of thought,— a device which is found in no language which 
has notdouved it dueotly oi modiatelj fiom Gieeoe, — belongetotho 
1 egion of hteiatiUB i athei than language But many a constmction, 
foi winch foimalsyntaxfinds it haidto discovei a name onda dasBi 
flpition, can only be undoi stood aright if we look upon it os tho 
nttiianeeof a national life umivalledm its bold and vivid fieshnest, 
dehglitiug in yaiiety, and shaping at its wiU a language stiU fluid 
and plastic 

Pionnn With legaid to the jnonwieuiiton of Gicek, the best modem 
eiatiou sc holms aie at one in regarding the modern pionunoiation, advo 
of Greek cated at the levival of learning by Heuchlm, ns wholly misleading 
foi ail e uhei pm lod On the othei hand, the cuirent ponnnmatwn 
in kngland is hmdly moic coireot than the oonventional pionunm 
otion of Latin , and even the Contmental pronunciation, as estah 
li&hed by hiasmus, needs to he modified on many points The 
vowels and consonants present no difficulty a, a, ij, e, i, I, », o weie 
midonbtedly pionoiinoed os the eotrespondrai vow els aie now m 
I'lenoh, Geiman, oi Italian , 5 apd v vreie theBionch it and*, t < , 
veiy noaily the Geiman tte The consonants jn ey be pronounced os 
m Bnglibh, 7 being however always haid, audf bemgdz, while, 
os noticed alieady, the aspirates <6, $, \ It “ rounh 

more diCbcnlt to deteimmo tlie nionunciation or the dmhthonra 
Undoubtedly they were origmally stnctly diphthongal, t « , 


two vow da were eaoh pionoiinced, but laii lapidly one into the other 
qf vats and the Homeiie vcfis, oli and tis But at an call) pciiod 
the diphthongal pioiiiiiieiition was lost, and lu modem Gieek tho 
sonndtis given diketo at, ei, uid ot This c imiotbe collect iei the 
Attio peiiod , it piohablj begon to cicep in m the time of tho Dia 
doohi , OI at this date beg in to pass into u, and much latei eaiik into 
ov bad always the foiee of oiu oo, and is used even when the 
syllable is ehoit « p , in Bitol itaivos it was pionounctd as u m 
“put ” Itis altogethei ciioncous to jn on ounce u m diphthongs as 
», as IS done in modem Greek, vt was doaihtlcas pionoiinced much 
IS leee, but with moie sticsa laid on the hist element 
The dialects long eontinued to exist in the mouths of the common TTistoi y of 
people , but tho iiiflutncc of extended column eiol intei eomse, and latei 
especially of tho commanding position which Athens had gained as Greek 
the Lcntio of education and the home of seienco, htei itiiio, and 
philosoqihy, gave an luoi easing predominance to oiio, the Attic dia- 
lect The lomowas the fiist to disappear , theioaio but few tiaoos 
of this aftei the Pelojvonnesian "W ii , the diolie and the Done are 
found, but alwajB m diminishing extent, as lite os tho time of tho 
Homan empcioia But Attic lost in. piinty as it gained in lango , 
now woids and constiuetions eiopt in espctiallyfiom the increasing 
influence of the East , until at last the giammaiians gave tho dis 
tmetive name of jj noivj) SuLkoktos to the language popularly 
ooiient Tlio use of tho Alexandimn school of ciitics gave a now 
etimulus to the study of hteiaiy Attic , on the othoi hand tho 
vulgar sx>ceeh continued its own ooiiise of flee combination and 
assimilation fiom vmious qiiaitois Thus iii tho Homan tunes we 
havethite inun divisions ol Gieek —(1) the itviv til Attic of the 
schools, tho pmity of which was jealously guaided by giammaiiaus 
sneh as Phiyniehns , (2) the common {icotvli) hteiniy language, 
amjiloyed by such writeis as Polybius and Plntnich , and (3) the 
popnlai spoken langn igt, wluth much moie fieclv ahsoibed foieigu 
tlunenia than thcKoibt, and which may be deseiibed as Hdlemetio 
This IS the basis ot the diction of the Siqituagiiit and tho New 
Testament Of comae the dividing lines onnnot be shaiply diawn 
Of tho anthoiB belonging to this peiiod some, like Loeian, on- 
doavonied to apmoaeh as closely os possible to the stanilaid of pmo 
Attic , oGieib, Iikt Babuus, came neatoi to the populat diction ^lio 
pecnliaiities of this stage of the language consist lathci in new 
words and now mlloxions than in extensive syntactical changes 
The foimei are too nunioious to state hue (i/ Wind’s 
part II pp 6S-128, od Moulton) , of the latter wo may notice — 

1 A negligent use of the moods with paitioles e q , Btov with a 

post indicative, el with the conjuni live, (ya with tho piesent 
rnditative 

2 A oonstinction of voibs with cases unknown m Attic e q , 

wtdffl-Sai with aecnsativo, vpotriciiyety and vpofftpayety with 
Udtivo, &e 

3 Tho extension of the gomtivo of the infinitive (roS votety) 

bejond its onginal and natmal limits 

4 The use of tho coiqiuietivo for the optative aftoi n.ist tenses, and 

tho gradual disuse of the lattei mood, which nos wholly dis 
apjieoied m modem Greek (Ii , p 38 ] 

Undei tlie Greek emiuio, tho language ot literatmo was still hosed 
upon on oitifioiol and often a lamentably unsuccessful imitation of 
Attic, and an mtercstiiig parallel might be woikcd out in detail 
between the Gieek and the Latin wiiteis oi this qieiiod But, just 
ns m the Westcni enipiiie, the popular dialect wont on its way, foi 
the most pait uiireeognizod inhteialuie, but constantly exerting xta 
eftcct upon the wiitten language, and fiom time to time coming to 
the smface The first wiitei who boldly adoqitcd the pioxiulai 
dialect waslheodotus Ftochoqnodiomus, a monk of Constantinople 
who lived under the emporoi Miuuel Comnenus (1143-1180) , lus 
languagn, tliongh with some tiaces of the moie am lent forms, is 
essentially moiltiu Gieek To the same iienod belongs Simon 
Sethos, a chiomcler, the fust piose writer of the modem language 
In the 14th century we have the lomance m vorso, Sclthmidaos 
and Ohrysantai, a work highly spoken of for imogmative pow ei and 
lieo command of tho langungo m its new foim Tho poems of 
Gorgilas (cent xv ), Choitakcs and Komaios (cent xvii), and 
Rbegas (cent xviu ) suffice to sliowthat thopopulai language novel 
entirely eeased to bo used as an oigan of htnary utteianco An 
qpoch m the histoiy of modem Gieek js marked by the long and 
fiiutful activity of the illustiioas scholar and patriot Coiacs (1/48- 
1888) He mode it his olgect to puiify the popular dialect, not by 
an aitificial lesuscitation of the ancient ^flie, hut hy a stiennous 
endeavour to prcseivo and to lender ouiient ell olassiral foiius not 
wholly extinct, and to replsoo foreign and baibaious worda by 
genmne Gieek ones, often iireslily corned for the puipose Gieece 
now can nnmbei poets, historians, scholaia, and oiators who bring 
foith fiom their native language no feeble eoboes of the immratal 
notes with winch its prime was made muaical for eveiy age 
^idftonfies,— For all tliat concerns the foimation and liistoi'} of Authoii 
the Greek lanapage the wntings of Piofessor G Omtius of Leipsio ties 
are nmnvallea in sound eobuety of judgment and full mastery of all 
the results of modain philological science, which owes to him some 
of Its most important advances The chief ara Qrmdmge der 
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ff) u,rhtsclusn Etymoloqie (5tli edition, Leipsic, 1879, banditod into 
linglisli by A 8 WiniinsandE B England, 2 1 ols 1875-6), Dai 
Veihmndci &txcchuolie-n, Spiodhe (yo\ i 2d edition, 1877, vol u 
187b Enghsdi tinnslation in one volume, 1880), i School OoaiMiuti 
(8th English edition, 1876) and Elutulatiotis ot tho same (2d English 
edition, 1376) Tho fullest atoiehoiiso of the faets of iniie\iou and 
of ajntia IS Eiilinor’s AusfdhilieU Oiammaiik (2d edition, 1871) 
For tile Greek dialects Alireiia s Z)e OitLca Lingua DiaUilia (2 sols 
1839, 1843) icmains the best ivork , but iccent discos ciiis haio 
made it ULcessary to supplement it in many places , indispeusablo 


bob [liteeatttiie 

mnteiialfor this isfuimslied by the series of monogiaphs in Ciiitiiis’s 
Siudwn _«J Oi ULhisehen iind Lateimsihen Giamnuttil (10 vols 
Lurisie, 1668-73) and in inonj aoattiiLd piognminos iiid disMiti 
lions Mi Mtiiy’s Sjtccimcns oj GtceL Liahits (Cliiuidoii I’lcss, 
1376) containa odmiTibly clear and useful intiodiictioiis foi jiimoi 
students Bcigk's tiiicclusclte LULiatu}(iiM.liicliti. contiins nmili 
thit w useful, but needs to be u,cd iiith cuition boi niodiiu 
Gieok the stondaid ivoiks aic Sophochs’s Uloswu) oj Lalu and 
Lirantim OteeX (Boston, 1870), and Miilliclis Utaminahl dvk 
Giiednsehm Tvdgansp^aLlu. (I’oilin, 18Db) (A S 'W ) 


PART IT— GREEK LITERATURE 


The histoiy of Oroek literature has had three great stages 
— the Old Literatuie, from the earliest times to 629 a d , 
when the odict of Justinian closed tho schools of pagan 
philosophy, the Byzantine Literature, from 529 Att to 
tho taking of Constantinoplo by the Tuiks in 14-53 , and 
the Modern Literature, which may be said to have begun 
with the satirical poetry of Theodorus Piodromus in the 
12th century 

Sectioit I — The Old Geeek Litehatdbe 

The Old Literature, to 629 v d , falls into throe peiiods 

I The Marly lAter atme, to about 475 b o Epic, elogiar, 
iambic, and lyric poetiy, the beginnings of liteiary piose 

II Tlu Attic Literature, 476-300 b c Tragic and comic 
drama , historical, oratoiioal, and philosophical prose III 
The Literature of the Decadence, 300 b o to 629 ad, — 
which may again be divided into (1) the Aletandnon period, 
300-1 40 BO, and (2) the Giaeco-Roman peiiod, 146 bo 
to 529 A D 

It IB not the purpose of the piesent aiticle to enter mto 
details regaidiug paiticnlar woiks or the lives of then 
authois These will be found in the sepaiate aiticles 
devoted to the principal Gieek wiitera The object of the 
following pages will be to skotch the litemiy development 
as a whole, to show how its successive peiiods were related 
to each other, and to mark the dominant chaiactoiistics of 
each 


I The Marly LUeratuie 

A process of natuial giowth may be traced through all 
the best work of tho Greek genius Tho Qieeks weie not 
litwary imitators of foreign models , the foims ot poetry 
and prose in which they attained to such onequalled ciLcel- 
lence weie first developed by thomselves Their lilciatuie 
had its roots in theu politicol and social life, it is the 
spontaneous e'cpiossion of that life in youtli, maturity, and 
decay , and the order in which its seveial fruits arc pio- 
duced 18 not the result of accident or caprice Tho senes 
of its seasons is as much the result of natural laws as the 
sequence of spiing, snminor, and autumn Farther, tho 
old Gieek literature has a stiiking completeness, duo to 
the fact that each gieat branch of the Hellenic race boie a 
charactensno pait in its development lonians, jEolians, 
Boiiaus, in turn contiibuted their share Each dialect 
coiiesponded to a certain aspect of Hellenic life and chai 
aoter Each found its appropriate woik 

The lonians on the coast of Asia Minor — a lively and 
gemal people, delighting in adventure, and keenly sensitive 
to everything bright and joyous — cieated artistic epic poetry 
out of the lays m which jEohe minstiels sang of the old 
Achcean wars And among the lonians ai ose elegiac poetry, 
the fiiet variation on the epic type Those found a fitting 
instrument m the harmonious Ionic dialect, the flexible 
utterance of a quick and versatile intelligence The 
iEoliaus of Lesbos next created, the lync of personal passion, 
in which the tiaits of their race — ^its chivalrous pride, its 
bold but sensuous fancy — found a fittmg voice in the fiery 
strength and tenderness of .®olio speech The Borians of 


the Peloponnesus, Sicily, and Magna Gisecia then pcifocted 
the choral Ijiic for festivals and loligioiis woisliip, and 
here again an omnest faith, a strong piido m Doiian usage 
and lenown, had an apt intciprctoi in tho inassiio and 
sonoiona Done Finally, the Attic bianch ot tho Ionian 
stock piodnced the ainina, blending olemonts of all tho 
othei kinds, and developed an oitistic litciaiy pioso in 
I hiatoiy, orntoiy, and philosophy It is in tho Attic hi ma- 
ture l^t the Greek mind leceives its most complete iiitci- 
I pretation 

A natural affinity was felt to exist between each dialect 
and that species of composition foi which itliadheoii speci- 
ally used Hence tho dialect of tho Ionian epic poets w oiild 
be adopted with more or less thoroughness even by opit oi 
elegiac poets who weie not lonians Thus tho A'lolian 
Hesiod uses it in epos, tho Doiian Theognis m elegy, though 
not wi thout alloy Similaily, the Doi inn Tlieooi itus wi oto 
love songs in .^olic The Attic Tyitaeus used Done foims 
for his marching songs All the faculties and tones of tho 
language wore thus giadually biought out by tho oo opeialion 
of the dialects Old Greek literatuie has an ebsciitiul 
nmty — the unity of a living organism, and this unity 
compiohends a number ot distinct types, each of winch is 
complete in its own kind 

Extant Gieok literatuie begins with tho Hoinoiio poems Pio 
Those aiewoiks of art which imply a long peiiod of antoco- Ilnmeiw 
dent poetical cultivation Of the pie Iloniciio pooliy wo 
have no remains, and very little knowledge Such glimpses 
as we get of it connect it with two different stages in the 
religion of tho prehistoiio Holleiios Tho fiist of thoso 
stages is that in which tho agoncies or foims of extcinol 
natnie wert personified indeed, yet with tho consciousness 
that the personal names weio only symbols Somo voiy 
ancient Gieek songs of which mention is mado may have Eoiirm 
belonged to this stage — as the songs of Linus, I.ilemus, and tlio 
Hylas Linus, the fair youth killed by dogs, seoms to bo 
the spring passing away betoio Sinus Such songs liavo 
been ajifly called “songs of tho seasons ” The second stage 
IS that in which the Hellenes have now defliutivcly personi- 
fied the poweiB which they worship Apollo, Demetor, 
Dionysus, Cybele, have now become to thorn beings with 
cleaily conceived attributes To this second stage belong 
the hymns connected with the names of tho legendary batds, Iljmns 
such as Oiphous, Mubb'us, Eumolpus, wdio aro themselves 
associated with the worship of the Pioiian Muses and tho 
Attic ritual of Demeter Tho boats of this oaily saciod 
poetiyaro not only “Thiaoian" — te, on tho bordeis of 
northern Gieoce — but also “ Phiyginn ” and “ Cietan " It 
belongs, that is, piesumahly to an ago when tho ancestors 
of the Hellenes had left tho Indo-Euiopean home in central 
Asia, but had not yob taJeen full possession of tho lands 
which, were aftei wards Hellenic Somo of their tribes weio 

still in Asia, others wore setthng in the islands of the 
Mgeaa, others were passing thiongh the lands on its 
northern sea board If theio was a peiiod when tho Gioeks 
possessed no poetry but hymns forming part of a religious 
ntnal, it may bo conjectured that it was not of long duration 
Already in the Iliad a soeular character belongs to tho 
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maniage hymn and to the dirge foi the dead, which in 
ancient India wore chanted by the priest The bent of 
the Greeks was to claim poefciy and music as public joys, 
they would not long have suffered them, to remain aacei dotal 
xnysteiies And among the earliest themes on which the 
lay artist in poetry was employed weie probably wai-ballads, 
sung by minstiels in the liouses of the thiefs whose ancestors 
they celebrated 

Epoa Such wai-ballads were the materials from whiih the 
earliest epic poetiy of Greece was constructed By an 
“ epic ” poem the Qieeks meant a narrative of heroic action 
in hexameter vetse The teim tpt meant at first simply 
“ verses ” , it actiuired its special meaning only when mdi, 
lyric songs set to music, came to be distinguished from epe, 
voises not set to music, but merely recited Epic poetry 
IS the only kind of extant Greek poetiy which is older 
than about 700 b o The eaily epos of Gieece is lepio- 
sented by the Jlunl and the Odyssey, Hesiod, and the 
Homeric hymns , also by some fragments of the “Cychc” 
poets 

The Iliad After the Dorian conquest of the Peloponnesus, the 

and the jEolian oinigiants who settled iii the north-west of Asia 

Odyssey brought with them the warlike legends of then chiefs, 

the Achasan piinccs of old These legends lived in the 
ballads of the ASulic mmstiols, and from them passed 
southward into Ionia, where the Ionian poets gradually 
sliaped them into higher aitistic forms Among the seven 
places which claimed to be the birthplace of Homei, that 
which has the best title is Smyrna Homei hunself is 
called “son of Meles” — the stream which flowed though 
old Smyina, on the boidoi between ^olia and Ionia The 
tradition is significant in regard to the origin and oharactei 
of the Iliad, ioi m the Ihad we have AoLman ballads woihed 
np by Ionian art A prepondei anoe of evidonce is in favooi 
ol the view that the Odyssey also, at least in its earliest 
foira, was composed on the Ionian coast of Asia Minor 
According to the Spaitan account, Lycuigns was the lust 
to bring to Greece a complete copy of the Homeiio poems, 
which lie had obtained from the Cieophyhdae^ a clan or 
guild of poets in Samos A better authenticated tradition 
connects Athens with early attempts to preserve the chief 
poetical treasure of the nation Fisistiatus is said to have 
charged some learned men with the task of coUeclang all 
“the poems of Homer”, but it is difficult to decide how 
much was comprehended under this last phrase, oi whether 
the province of the commission went beyond the mere task 
of collectmg Hor can it bo determined what exactly it 
was that Solon and Hipparchus lespootively did foi the 
Homeric poems Solon, it has been thought, enacted that 
the pooms should he recited from an authoiized text (If 
vwo$o\rj^), Hippaiohus, that they should he recited in a 
regular order (If irroXT/i^eus) At any rate, wo know that 
in the 6th contniy B a a recitation of the poems of Homei 
was one of the established competitions at the Panathenaia, 
held once in four years The reciter was called a » hapsodwl, 
— properly one who weaves a long, smoothly-flowing chant, 
then an epic poet who chants his own or anothei’s poem 
The ihapsodist did not, like the early minstrel, use the acoom- 
poniment of the harp , he gave the verses m a flowing lecito- 
tive, beaiirg in his hand a branch of laurel, the symbol of 
Apollons inspiration In the 6th century b c wo find that 
vaiious Greek cities had their own editions («£ voXirucaX 
lK8dcr«s)of the poems, for recitation at theirfestivals Among 
these were tlie editions of Massilia, of Chios, and of Argos 
There were also editions bearing the name of the mdividnol 
editor (al Kar oySpa ), — the best known being that which 
Anstolie prepared for Alexander The recension of the 
poems by Aristarohus (166 B o,) became the standard cm^ 
and IS probably that on which the existing text is based 
The oldest Homeric M@ extant^ Yenetna A of the Iluu^ 
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IS of the 10th century , the fiiat punted edition of Homei 
was that edited by the Byzantine Demeliius C'halcondyles 
(Florence, 1 188) The first Aldino edition appealed tuolve 
yeais latei 

ITie ancient Greeks tvbib almost unanimous in believing TIio 
the Iliad and the Odyssey to be the uoik of one man, 

Homei , to whom they also asciibed some extant hymns, and ‘1“°''^““ 
probably much more beside' Aristotle and Aristarchus 
seem to have put Homsi’s date about 1044 B o , Herodotus 
about 850 bo It wos not till about 170 b c that the 
giammaiians Hellanious and Xenon put foiwaid the vipu 
that Homer was the nnthoi of the Iliad, but not of tlio 
Odymey Those who followed them in assigning different 
authors to the two poems weie called the Sepaiateis (oi 
Cluytuoides) Anstaichus combated “the paradox of 
Xenon,” and it does not seem to have had much acceptance 
in antiquity Vico, a Neapolitan (1668-1744), seems to 
have been the Hist modern to suggest the composite author- 
ship and oral tradition of the Homeiic poems, but this was 
a pnio conjecture in support of his theoiy that the names 
of ancient lawgivers and poets are often mere symbols F 
A Wolf, in the Pi olegmiena to his edition (1796), was the 
fonndei of a scientific scepticism The Iliad, he said (foi 
he lecogmzed the comparative unity and consistency ot the 
Odyssey), was pieced togethei from many small unvuitteu 
poems by various hands, and was first committed to wilting 
in the time of Pisistiatus This view was in harmony 
with the tone ot Qeiman criticism at the tune, it was 
welcomed as a new testimony to the siipeiionty of popular 
poetry, spiinging from fiesb natmol sources, to elaborate 
woika of art, and it at once found onthusiastio adbeients 
For the comso of Homeric oontioveisy since Wolf the 
reader is i eferred to the ai tide Homer The general result 

has been, not to piove any piecise theory of authoiship, but 
lathci to establish ceitain general piopositions, and so far 
to hmit the question It is now generally admitted that 
the lliM and the Odyisey, whatever thou absolute oi rela- 
tive ages, must at least be legaidod as belonging to the 
maturity of a poetical school m Ionia, which had giadually 
created an epio style Next, it can no longer be doubted 
that the Iliad contains elements of various age and origin , 
the form and the mattei alike show this, though we cannot 
with ceitainty point to any one group of these elements as 
the oiiginal nucleus around which our Ihad grew Compai- 
ing the Odyssey with the Iliad, we peioeive greater unity 
of design and of colouiitig, and indications of a somewhat 
later time , bat not even hei e can we affirm that the poem, 

OB we have it, is tbe work of one man 

The Ionian school of opos produced a number of poems C^dio 
founded on the legends of the Tiojan war, and intended aaP°™® 
mtroducUons or continuations to the Eiad and the Odyssey 
The giammaiian Pioclus (140 ad) has preserved the names 
and subjects of some of these , but the fragments aie very 
scanly The Nosiai or Ilmnewaid Voyages, by Agias of 
Troezen, filled up the gap of ten years between the Iliad 
and the Odyssey , the Lay of Tdegoms, by Eugammon of 
Gyrene, continued the story of the Odyssey to the death of 
Odysseus by the hand of Telegonns, the son whom Oirco 
bore to him Similaily the QyyivmLays, by Stasinus of 
Cyprus, was introductory to the Ihad , the ^hwpis and 
the Sark of Ti oy, by Arotinus of Miletus, and the Little 
livid, by Leeches of Mitylene, were supplementary to it 
uiese and many other names of lost epics — some taken also 
from the Theban myths — serve to show how prolific was 
that epic school of winch only two great examples remain 
The name of epus q/de was properly apphed to a prose com- 
pilation of abstraots from these epics, pieced together m the 
order of the events The compilers were called “ cyclic ” 
writers , and the term has now been transferred to the epic 
poets whom they used 
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Hasiodio Tho epic poefciy of lonm oelebiated the gieot deeds of 
opot heioes m the old wais But iti Qieece piopei theie arose 
anothoi school of epos, which busied iteelt with religious 
loio and ethical pieoepts, eepecully in lelation to the ruial 
life of Boootia This school is repiesented by the name of 
Hesiod The legend spoke of him as vanquishing Homei 
in a poetical contest at Chalcis in Eubcca, and it eipiesses 
the fact that, to the old Gieek mind, these two names stood 
for two contrasted epic types Nothing is certainly known 
of his date, except that it must liave beeu subsequent to the 
mstuiity of Toman epos Ho is oonjecluially placed about 
850-SOU BG , but some aould lotei him to the eaily pait 
of the 7th oeiituiy n r His home was at Ascta, a village 
lu a valley undei Helicon, \i?hithei his father had migrate 
fiom Gvme in iEolis on the coast of Asm, Minoi In 
Hesiod’s IFojis and Days we have tlie earliest example of 
a didactic poem The seasons and the laboms of the 
Boootiin fat me. ’s yeir aie followed byahsfc of the days 
winch aie lucky oi unlucky foi work The Tkeoyony, or 
“ Oiigin of the Gods,” describes fiist how the visible oidci 
of natuie aiose out of chaos , next, how the gods weie boiu 
Though it ne\ei possessed tho chaiactoi of a sacied book, 
it lemained a staudaid authoiity on the geuealogiea of the 
gods So fai as a coriupt and confused text warrants a 
judgment, the poet waa piecing together — not always m- 
tolligently — the fragments of a very old cosmogonic system, 
using for this purpose both the hymns preseived in the 
temples and the myths which lived in f olkloie The epic 

lay in 480 lines called the Shield of Heiades — ^partly imi- 
tated fiom the 18th book of the Iliad — ^la the work of an 
author oi anthois latei than Hesiod In the Hesiodio 
poetry, as repiesented by tho WoiU and Days and the 
Theogony, wo see the influence of the temple at Delphi 
Hesiod leoognizes the existence of daimones — spirits of the 
dopaitod who haunt the earth as the invisible ^aidians of 
justice, and ho connects the office of the poet wi& that of the 
piophet The poet is one whom the gods have antboiized 
to impress doctrine and practical duties on men A i eligious 
purpose was essentially characteustio of the Heaiodio school 
Its poets treated the old legends as lelics of a sacred histoiy, 
and not meialy, in the Ionian manner, as subjects of ideal- 
ising art Such titles as the Maxims cf Chew on, and the 
Lay of Melampu^, the seei — ^lost poems of the Heeiodic 
school — illubtiafce its elhical and its mystic tendencies 
Tlie The Uomeiui Hymns foim a collection of thiity-tbiee 

Homeiic pieces, somo of them veiy shoit, in hexametei veise Then 
Hymns tiaditional title is — Hymns or Ft dudes of Homer and the 
Homei idee Tho second of the alternatiye designations is 
the true one The pieces aie not “ hymns ” used in formal 
woisliip, but “pieludes” oi piefatory addiesses {irpoolfua) 
with which the rhapsodists nsheied in then recitations of 
epic poetiy The “pielude” might be addressed to the 
presiding god of the festival, or to any local deity whom 
the reciter wished to honoui The pieces ringe in date 
peihapa fiom 750 to 600 b o , and it is piobable that the 
collection was formed in Attica, for the use of rliapsodists 
The style is that of the Ionian or Homeric epos , bat theie 
are also acveial tiaces of the Hesiodio or Boeotian school 
Tho five principal “hymns” aie those (1) to the Dehau 
Apollo, 1 1-177, (2) to the Pythian Apollo, i 178 to end; 

to Hermes, ii , (4) to Aphrodite, m , and (5) to 
Dametei, v The hymn to the Deban Apollo, quoted by 
Thucydides (in 104) as Homer’s, is of peoubar interest on 
account of the lines descnhmg the Ionian festival at Delos 
Two celebmted pieces of a spoitive kind passed under 
Homer’s name The Margites — a comic poem on one “ who 
knew many thmgs but know them all badly ” — is legaided 
by Aiistotle as the eaihest germ of comedy, end was possibly 
as old as 700 b c Only a few lines lemam The JSattle 
of the Frogs and Mice probably belongs to the decline of 
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Gioek liteiature, peihaps to the 2d century u o About 
300 verses of it are extant 

In tha Hurd nnd the OtZ^jiCi/tlieiioisonal opinions oi sjin- Timsi 
pathies ot tho post may sometimes be conjoctuied, butlhej tionhom 
aie not declaied, oi even hmtod Hesiocl, ludeoil, sonio- “j"”’ 
times gives us a glimpse of liis own tionbles oi view a Yet 
Hesiod is, on the whole, essentially a luoplict The messiige 
which he debveis is not fiom himself , the tiiiths which he 
impaits have not been discovered by his own seaicii He is 
the mouthpiece of the Delphian Apollo Pcisonnl opinion 
and feolmg may tinge his iitteianoo, but they do not dotei- 
mme its geneial complexion The egotism is n single 
thiead , it is not the basis ot the toxtmo Epic poetiy was 
in Qicece the foundation of all othei poetiy, foi many 
centniies no othei kind was geneially cultivated, no othoi 
could speak to the whole people Politically, the ago was 
monarchical 01 aiislociatic, intellectnally, it was too simjilc 
for the analysis of thought oi emotion Kings and puucos 
loved to hear of the great deeds of then nnccstois, common 
men loved to heoi of them too, foi they had no otlioi 
interest The mind of Greece found no subject of contem- 
plation so attiactive as the wailiko past ot tho lacc, oi so 
useful as that lore which expeiience and li edition had be- 
queathed But in the oouiso of the 8th century u c tha 
lulo of heieditaiy piinces began to disappcai Moriaichy 
gave place to oligaichy, and this — often after the mtci- 
medmte phase of a tj rnnny' — to demoeiaoy Such a cluingo 
was necessarily favoiiieble to the growth of lefloction The 
puvate citizen is no longei a meio ciplioi, the Ilomoiio ns, 
a unit m the dim multitude ot the kiDg-iuled folk , he gams 
moie powei of independent action, liis mental hoiiroii is 
widened, his life becomes fuUei and moie mtoio&tmg He 
begins to feel the need of expiessing the thoughts and feel- 
ings that ate stuied in him Bat as yet a pioso bioialuie 
does not exist , the new thouglits, like the old heroic stones, 
must still be told in veise The foims of veme cioatod by 
this need weie the Elegiac and the Iambic 

The elegiac nietio is, in form, a simple vanation on the kkgy 
epic metre, obtained by docking the second of two hexa- 
meters BO as to make it a \eiBB of five feet or inoasuies 
But the poetical capabilities of the elegiac couplet m o of a 
whoUy different kind from those of heioic voiso AVfiyos 
seems to he the Greek foim of a name given by tho Onimtis 
and Lydians to a lamont foi the dead This was accom- 
panied by the soft music ot tho Lydian flute, W'liioh con- 
tinued to be associated with Greek elegy Tho noii- 
Hellenio oiigin of elegy is indicated by this voiy fact The 
flute was to the Greeks an Asiatic instrumont, — stung 
instiumonts weie those which they made then own, — and 
it would baldly have been wedded by them to a species of 
poetry which had auson among thomsolvcs The early 
elegiac poetry of Greece was by no means confined to mourn 
mg for the dead Wai, love, politics, proi eibial philosophy, 
weie in turn, its themes , it dealt, in fact, with the chief 
interest ot the poet and his fnends, whatever that might ho 
at the time It is the direct expression of the poet’s own 
thoughts, addiessed to a sympathizing society This is its 
lirst chaiactenstic The second is that, even when most 
pathetic or moat spirited, it still preserves, on the whole, 
the tone of oonveisation oi of narrative Gieek elegy stops 
shoit ot lyric passion English elegy, whethei funoieal as 
m Diyden and Pope, or leflective as m Giay, is usually truo 
to the some normal type Homan elegy is not equally true 
to it, but sometimes tends to trench on the lyuc piovince 
For Homan elegy is mainly amatory ot sentimental , ana 
Its masters imitated, as a rule, not the enily Gieek elegists, 
not Tyrtaaus or Theognis, but the later Alexandrian elegists, 
such ad OallimaehuB or Philetas Catullus introduced the 
metre to Latin literature, and used it with more fidelity 
than hiB followers to its genuine Greek inspiration 
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Iimlno iilegy, ao we liivo soon, was the first slight deviation 
veiso fioin epos But almost at tho same tune anothei spccios 
aioae which had nothing in common with epos, eithei 
111 toim 01 111 spiiit This was the iambic The woid 
(^lapto, to dait oi shout) i/as used in refeience to 
tho liconsod lailloiy at the festivals of Demetoi , it was 
the maiden lauibe, tho myth said, who drew the fiist 
smile fiom tho uiouming goddess The iambic metie was 
at iiist used forsatiiCj and it wasiii thisstiain that it was 
chiefly emiiluyod by its caihcst maatei of note, Archilochus 
ot Paioa ((i70 B 0 ) But it was adapted to the expiossion 
t-enerally ot any pointed thought Thus it was auitablo to 
tables Elegiac and iambic poetiy both belong to tho 
boideiland hctvvaoii cpio and l^ric 'While, houevoi, elegy 
stands neaiei to opus, iambic stands ucaiei to the lyiic 
Iambic poctiy can c\piess the pcisonal feeling tho poet 
with gieatei intensity than elegy does, on tho othoi hand, 
it has not the lyiio fleiibility, self-abandonment, or glow 
As V7C see in the case of Solon, iambic veise conld scive for 
the expiossion oE that deepoi thought, that moie mwaid 
self-communiiig, foi which tho elegiac form would liave boon 
inappiopiiate 

But these two foims of poetiy, both lonnn, the elegiac 
and the iambic, belong essentially to the some stage of 
the liteiatuie They stand between the Ionian epos 
and the lyric poetiy of the .^Eolians and Doiians The 
eailiest of the Gieek elegists, Callmus and Tyrtmus, me 
cle?'^ to louse a wailike spiut in sinking hoaiLs Archi- 
lochus too wrote wailiko elegy, but used it also in othei 
stiaius, as in lamont foi the dead The elegy of Mimueimns 
IS tho plaintive faiowoU of an ease-loving luniau to the days 
of loniau fioedom In Solon elegy takes a highei range, 
it becomes political and ethical Theognis lepreaents the 
inaluiQi union ot politics with a pioverbiol philosophy 
Xenophanes gives a philosophic stiain to elegy With 
Simonides of Ceos it reverts, in an exquisite form, to its 
eailiest destination, and becomes the vehicle of epitaph 
on those who fell m the Peisian wais Iambic veisc was 
used by Simonides of Amorgus, ns by Aiohiloohus, foi 
satiie, — hut satiie diiected against classes lathor than 
Ijersons Solon’s iambics so fai pi esei ve the old aesociations 
of the moire that they ropiesent the polemical or oontiover 
awl side of his political poetiy Hipponax of Ephesus was 
anothei iambic satiiist — using the “ season ”oi "limping” 
veise, pioduced by substituting a spondee foi an iambus in 
tlie last place But it was not until the rise of the Atbo 
drama that tho full eapabihties of iambic veise wore seen 
Lync The lync poetry of eoily Gieece may be icgaided as tbe 
poktiy final foim of that efioit at self-expression which in the 
elegiac and iambic is still incomplete The lyric expression 
IS deepei and more impassioned Its intimate union with 
music and with tho ihythmical movement of the dance gives 
to it moio of an ideal oliaraotei At the same time the 
continuity of the music poimits pauses to the voice, — pauses 
necessary as leliefs after a climax Befoie lyiio poetry 
could be efifective, it was necessaiy that some progiess 
should have been made in the art of music The mstru 
menb used by the Greeks to accompany the voice was the 
foul -stringed lyre, and the first great epoch in Greek mtLsio 
wos when Terpander of Lesbos (660 B c ), by adding thieo 
stiings, gave the lyie the compass of the octave, Fmthei 
impiovemeiits are osciibod to Olympus and Thaletas Ify 
600 B 0 Gieek music had probably acquired aU the powers 
of expressiou which the Ijrrio poet conld demand The 
ppiioil of Gieek lyric poetiy may be roughly defined as 
from 670 to 440 b o Two different parts in its develop- 
ment weis taken by the ,/Eohans and the Dorians 
jSlolion The Jyiio poetiy of the ,^olians — especially of Lesbos — 
aohool essentially the utterance of personal feeling, and was 
usually intended for a single voice, not for A chorms 
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Lesbos, lu the 7th contniy r c , had ittainod some na/nl 
and commeicial mipoiUnte But tho etiife of olmaioliy 
and domoci.icy was actiie, the Lesbian iiobkt. \iuc oltcn 
driven by icvolution to cscliaiige their lusuiious horac-hfo 
foi the haidbhifis ot exile It is such a lito ot contusts and 
excitements, woikmg on a sensuous and liuytempci ament, 
that IS icilected in the fiagmcnts of Alca-iis In these 
glimpses of war and love, of anxiety foi the stoim-tossed 
state and of caieless festivity, thoio is miidi of the cavaliei 
I spuit, if Aicbilocliua is in toitam aspects a Gieck Byion, 

Alcaius might bo compniod to Loiolice The othei gieat 
repicsentative of the ^olian lync is Sappho, the only 
woman of Oioek race who is known to have possessed poeti 
cal genius of the fiist oidci Intcusit} and melody aie the 
chaiactenstics of the friginents tlioL lemam to us Pro- 
bably no poet ever suipassed Sappho as an inteipieter of 
passion in exquisitely subtle baiinonics of form and sound 
Anacieon of Teos, in loma, may be classed with the Aiolian 
lyrists m so f.ii as the matter and form of his woik lesem- 
bled theiis, though the dialect m which he wiote was 
mainly the Ionian A few fiagments lemain fiom Ins 
hymns to tho gods, fiom love-poems and festive songs The 
collection of sixty shoit pieces which passes cuiient undei 
his name dates only from the 10th centuiy Tho shoit 
poems which it compiises aie of vatious age and authoishij), 

— all of them probably of the Ohnstim eta They have 
not the puie style, the flexible grace, oi the sw cctness of 
the classical fiagments , but the verses, though somewhat 
meehanicol, are olton pretty 

Tlio Doiiau lync poetiy, in oontiost with the ASolian, had Doiuui 
moie of a pubho than of a peisonnl chaiaclei, and wns foi school 
the mc^ pait clioml Hymns or choiuses for the pnhlio 
woiship of the gods, and odes to be sung at festivds on 
occasions of public mterost, were its characteristic foims 
Its central inspiiatioii was the pnde of the Dorians m the 
Donan past, in their tiaditiouB of worship, goveinment, and 
social usage The history of the Deiiau lync poetiy does 
not piesent us with vivid expiessiuns of peisunal choiactei, 

Me those of AJemus and Sappho, but rathei with a senes 
of artists whose names aie associated with improvements of 
form Thus Aleman (660 b o) is said to have mtioduced 
the balanced movemont of stiophe and antistroplie Stesi- 
choius, of Himeia in Sicily, added the epode, sung by the 
choins while stationary after these movements , Anon gave 
a finished foim to the choial hymn (“ dithyiamb ”) in 
hononrof Dionysus, and oiganized tho "cyclic” oi cuculai 
ohoius which sang it at the altai 

The cnlmination of the lync poetiy is marked by two Snnoniaes 
great names, Simomdes and Fmdai Simonides was an 
Ionian of the island of Ceos, but his lyiics belonged by 
foim to tbe choial Doiian schoul Many of his subjects 
weie taken fiom the events of the Persian wais hia 
epitaphs on those who fell at Theimopylse and Salamis weie 
celebrated In him the lync art of the Doiians is inter- 
preted by Ionian genius, and Athens— where pai t of his life 
was passed — ^is the point at which they meet Simonides 
18 the first Greek lynst whose significance m not merely 
^ohan or Dorian but Pauhellenio The same character 
belongs even moie completely to his youngei contempoiary 
Pindai was boin m Boeotia of s Donan stock, thus, as 
Ionian and Donan elements meet m Simonides, so Dorian 
and JGolian elements meet m Pmdar Simonides was 
perhaps tho most tender and moat exquibite of the lyiio 
poets Pindar was the boldest, tho most foivid, and the 
mostsubhme His extant fragments lepiesent almost every 
blanch of the lyiio oit But he is known to ns mainly by 
forty-four oi odes of viotoiy, foi the Olympian, 

l^ian, Homean. and Istlimian festivals Tho general 
chtucocteristio of the treatment is that tho paitionlar victory 
IS made the occasion of intioduciug heroic legends connected 
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nrth tbe family oi city of tlie victor, and of incnlcatmg 
the moial lei&ons ^vhich they teach N o Greek lyric poetiy 
can be completely appieoiated apait fiom the music, now 
lo&t, to which It Wti8 set Pindar’s odea weie, furthei, 
essentially oct uioiial poems , they abound la allusioas ot 
which the effect is paitly or wholly lost on us , and the 
gloiies which they celobiate belong to a life which we can 
hut imperfectly lealuse Of all the great Greek poets, 
Pindai lb perhaps the one to whom it la haidest tor us to 
do justice, yet we can at least lecognize his splendour of 
iniagiiiation, liis strong lapidity, and his sealing flight 

II The Attu. Lite) aiw e 

The loniaus of Asia Minor, the /Eolians, and tlic Doiians 
had now peilorined then special parts in the development 
of Greek libeiatuie Epic pootiy hod interpieted the heioic 
legends of wailike deeds done by Zens-nouiished kings and 
chiefs Then, as the individual life become more and moie, 
elegiac and iambic poetry had become the social exinession 
of that life in all its vaiied iiiteiests and feelings Lastly, 
lyiic poetiy had .uisen to satisfy o twofold need — to he the 
moie intense uttoiance of peisonal emotion, oi to give choral 
voice, at stilling moments, to the faith oi fame, the triumph 
01 the soiiow, of a city or a laca A new form of poetiy 
was now to be cieated, with elements boiiowcd fiom all 
the rest And this was to be achieved by the people of 
Attica, in whose character and language the distinctive traits 
of au Ionian descent were tempered with some of the best 
qualities of the Dorian stock 

OiiRinof The diama arose fiom the festivals of Dionysus, the 
ilimia gad of wiue, which were held at inteivala from the 
begiuuing of winter to the beginning of spiing A troop 
of rustic woishippers would gather aiouud the altar of 
tlio god, and siiig a hymn in hia honour, telling of his 
victoiies or suileungB in liis progiess over the eaitb 
Tiagedy “ Tiagody” meant “the goat-song,” a goat being saoiificed 
to Dionysus befoie the hymn was suug “ Comedy,” “ the 
village-song,” is the same hymn regarded as an occasion for 
rustic jest Then the leader of the chorus would assume 
the part of a messengei fiom Dionysus, or even that of the 
god himself, aud recite an adventuie to the woishippers, 
who made choial lespunse The nevt step was to arrange 
a dialogue between the loadei {cot yjihceua) aud one idioseu 
raorahei of the chorus, hence called “the answerer ” 
{hi/po(Htes, after waids the oidinary word foi “actoi”) 
This last improvement is asoiibed to the Attic Thespis 
(about 336 b r ) The elements of diama weie now ready 
The choial hymn to Dionysus (the “dithyramb”) had 
leceived an aitistic foim from the Doiians , dialogue, though 
only between the leader of the chorus aud a single actoi, 
had been mtioduced in Attica Phiynichus, an Athoumn, 
celebrated m this mannei some events of the Peisian wars , 
but in his “drama” there was still only one actor 
Eschylcs iEschyliis (born 526 n c ) became the leal founder of 
tragedy by introducing a second actor, and thus rendering 
the dialogue independent of the ohoius At the same 
time the choral song — hitherto the principal part of the 
perfoimanoe — became suboidinate to tbe dialogue, and 
drama was mature iEsohj'-lus is also said to have made 
various improvements of detail m costume and the like . 
and it was eatly m his career that the theatio of Dionysus 
under the acropolis was commenced — ^the fiiat permanent 
home of Greek drama, m place of tbe temporary wooden 
platforms which had hitherto been used The system of 
the “tnlogv” and tlio “tetralogy” is further ascribed to 
iEsohylus, — the “ trilogy” being properly a senes of thiee 
tragedies connected in subject, such as the AqaTnemnon, 
Ghoe2ilmi,Eumemdes, which together form the Oieaeui, or 
Stoiy of Oiestes The “tetialogy” is such a triad with a 
“satyiic drama " added — ^thab is, a di ama m which “ satyrs,” 
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the giotesqne woodland beings who attended on Dionysus, 
formed the choius, as in the eailici dithyianib from which 
diamaspiang The Euiipides is asatync diama 

In the seven tiagedies which alone lemam of the seventy 
which jEschylusis said to have composed, the loiiiis of kings 
and heroes have a giandoui which is tiiily Homeric , theiois 
a spirit ot Panhellemc piatiiotiam such as the Poisian waism 
which he fought might well quicken in a soldici-poot , and, 
peivading all, there is a strain ot speculative thought which 
seeks to reconcile the apparent conflicts between tin gods 
of heaven and of the underworld by the doctiine that botli 
alike, constiamed bj necessity, are w orking out the law of 
iightoousnoss Sophocles, who was bom tliiity ycais after Sophocles 
jEschjlus (496 Bo), is the most peifect aitist of the 
ancient diama Ho one befoie or aftei him gavo to Gicek 
tragedy so high a degree of ideal beauty, or appiociated so 
finely the possibilities and the limitations of its sidioio lie 
e\cel8 especially m drawing chaiacter, hihAnti</0)ie, liis 1 ;</ 1 , 
his CEihfms — ^mdeed, all the chief peisons oi hib diuiiias — 
are typical studies in the great piinmiy emotions of Iiuman 
natme He gave a fieei scope to tiagic dialogue by achliiig 
a thud actoi , and m one of hia later plays, the GJi{ipu'> ut 
Golonw^, a fourth actoi is lequiicd Fiom the time when 
ho won the tingio piize against AUschylus lu 468 to his 
death in 405 b c he was the fuvouiite dramatist of Athens , 
and foi us he is not only a gioat dramatist, but also the 
most spiiitual lepiesentative of the ago of Peticlcs The 
distmctivo interest of Euiipides is of another kind IleEimpulcs 
was only fifteen years youngei than Sophocles , but when 
he entered on lus poetical career, the old iiispiiatioiis of 
tragedy weie alieody failing Euripides marks a poiiod of 
tiansition m the tragic oit, and is, in fact, the moduitoi 
between the olnssieal and the romantic diama The myths 
and traditions with which the eldoi dramatists had dealt no 
longer commanded an unquestioning faith Euiipides him- 
self was imbued with the new intellectual scepticism of the 
day , and tlie speculative views which were conflit ting in 
his own mind are lofiectod m his plays Ho had iiiuoli 
picturesque and pathetic power, ho was a master of cvpics- 
sion , and he shows ingenuity in devising fiosli lesuuices 
foi tragedy — especially in his management ot tlio choial 
songs A&chylus is Panhellenie, Sophocles is Athoiiian, 
Euiipides is cosmopolitan He stands ueaiei to the modem 
world than eithei of his predecessoia , and though with 
him Attic tiagedy loses its highest beauty, it aeqmiis now 
elements of familiar human interest 
In Attica, as in England, a period of lathor loss tlian 
fifty years sufficed foi the complete development of tho 
tragic ait The two distinctive eluiaetciistics of Athenian 
diama are its oiiginahty and its abundance Tlie Gieeks 
of Attica were not the only inventois of diama, but they 
were the first people who made diama a complete work of 
art And the great tragic poets of Attica were remark- 
ably piohfic vEsclijlus was the reputed aiitlioi of 70 
tingedios, Sophocles of 113, Euiipides of 92, and tlicie 
were otheis whose productivenosa was equally great 

Comedy ropiesented the lighter side, as tiagedy theComcily 
gravel side, of the Dionysiao worship, it was the joy of 
epiing following the gloom of winter Tho piocess of 
growth was nearly the same as in tragedy, bub tlieDoiians, 
not the lomans of Attica, were the fiist who added dialogue 
to the comic chorus Susanon, a Doiian of Megaia, ex- 
hibited about 680 b o pieces of the kind known as 
“Megonan faioos ” The moie artistic form of comedy 
seems, however, to have been developed m Attica The 
greatest names before Aristophanes are those of Cratinus 
and Eupobs , bnt from about 470 b o there seems to have 
been a continuous succession of cotiuo dramatists Aiisto- Ansto- 
phnnes came forward as a comic poet in 427 B 0 , and le- 
tamed his popularity for about foi ty years He presents 
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a perhaps unique union of bold fancy, exqni&ito humour, 
critical acumen, and Ijrical power His eleven cxtnni: 
comedies may bo divided into thiee groups, according as 
the licence of political satire becomes more and moie 
lestiicted In the AJiatnians, KviglUs Clouds, irasjwi, 
and Feace (425-421) the poet uses unrestiamed fieedom 
In the Buds, Lysistiata, T/iesmopIuynatmot, and Bioffs 
(414-405) a gieatei leseivo may be perceived Lastly, in 
the Bulesicc’uscL and the JPUtus (302-388) peisonal satire 
13 almost wholly avoided The same general tendency 
continued The so called “Middle Comedy” (390-320) 
represents the tiansition fiom the Old Comedy, or political 
stttiie, to satire of a hteiaiy or social nature The “New 
Comedy” (330-250) losembled the modem “comedy of 
manneis ” Those succeasive periods cannot be slioiply or 
precisely marked oft The change which gradually passed 
over the comic diama was simply the leJlevioii of the change 
which passed over the political and social life ot Athens 
The Old Comedy, as we see it in the cailiei plays of Aiisto 
phanes, was probably the most poweifiil engine of public 
criticism tint has ever existed in any community Unspar- 
ing peiBonality was its essence The comic poet used this 
recognized right on an occasion at once festive and sacred, 
m a society where every man of any note was known by 
name and sight to the lest The same thousands who 
lieaid a policy or a chaiactei denounced oi landed in the 
theatre might bo requiied to pass sentence on it in the 
populai assembly ni m the couits of law 

The development of Greek poetiy had been completed 
before a piose lileratme had begun to exist The eailiost 
name m extant Creek prose literatuio is that of Herodotns , 
and, when ho wiote, the Attic drama had already passed its 
piime Tlioie had been, indeed, wiitors of pioso before 
Hciodotus, but thoie had not boen, in tho proper sense oi 
the iBim, a piose literature The cause's of tins compara 
tively lata origin of Greek literary prose aic independent of 
the question as to the time at which the ail of wntiug 
began to be generally used foi literaiy pmposes Epic 
poetiy oxeicised for a very long peiiod a soveioign spell 
over the Gieek mind In it was deposited all that the lace 
possessed of histoiy, theology, plulosophy, oratory Even 
aftei an age of leftexion had begun, elegiac poetry, the 
fiisl offshoot of epic, was, with iambic raise, the vehide of 
much which among other races would have been com- 
mitted to piose The basis of Greek culture was essentially 
poetical A political cause worked in the same direction 
In the Eastern monarchies the king was the centre of all, 
and the royal records afforded the elementa of history from 
a remote date The Gieek nation was broken up into small 
states, each busied with its own affaiis and its own men 
It was the ooUision between the Greek and the borbeiian 
world which first provided a national subject for a Gieek 
historian The work of Herodotus, m its relation to Gieek 
piose, lb 30 far analogous to the Iliad in its relation to 
Greek poetiy, that it is the earliest work of art, and that 
It bears a Fanhellemc stamp 

The sense and the degree in which Heiodotus was 
oiiginal may be lufeired iiom what is known of eaiher 
piose-wmiters Eor about a century before Herodotus 
there had been a senes of writers in philosophy, mytho- 
logy, geography, and histoiy The earliest, or among 
the eaihest, of the philosophical wiiteis woio Phere- 
cydes of Syros (550 B c 1 and the Ionian Anaximenes 
and Anaximandei The Ionian writers, especially celled 
logograplii, “uariatoie in prose” (oe distmguiehed from 
epojxm, maters of vorse), were those who compiled the 
myths, especially in genealogies, or who described foreign 
countries, their physical features, usages, and traditions 
HecatmiiB of Miletus (600 b a ) is the best-known repre- 
sentative of the logograpU m both these branches. Hel- 
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lanicns of Mitylenc (460 B c ), iniong whose woiks was a 
history of Attica, appeals to have made a ncaiei approach 
to the eliaiaetei of a syBtematic historian 

Heiodotus was bom in 484 u c , and his histoiy was ritiu 
probably not completed beloie the beginning of the Telo- ilotus 
nnesian Wai (431 bo) His subject is tho stiuggle 
tween Greece and Asia, which he deduces from the 
legendary lape of the Argive lo by Fhceuiciaus, and traces 
down to the final victory of the Gieoks ovei tlie invading 
host of Xeixes His hteiaiy kinship with the histoiical 
or geogiaphical writers who had pieceded him is been 
mainly in two tilings First, though he diaws a line 
between the mythological and the historical age, he btill 
holds tha-t myths, as such, are worthy to bo lepoited, 
and that in coitain cases it is part of liis duty to 
report them Secondly, he follows the examxjle of such 
wiiters as HecaLmua in describing the natural and social 
featuica of countries He seeks to combine the part of tho 

geographei or intelligent tiaveller with hia pioper part as 
histonan But wlien we turn fiom the^e mmui tiaits to the 
larger aspects of his work, Herodotus stands foith as an 
artist whose conception and whose method weie his own 
His histoiy has an epic unity Vauous as aio tho subor- 
dinate parts, the action nanated is one, gieat and com^ilete, 
and tlie unity is due to this that Heiodotus refers all 
events of human histoiy to the piinciple of divino Nemesis 
If Sophodes had told the stoiy of (Edipns in the (Edijms 
Tg) annus alone, and had not added to it the (Edipus at 
Colotms, It would hove been compaiable to the storj of 
Xerxos as told by Heiodotus Gieat as an aitist, gieat 
too in the largeness of his histoiical conception, Heiodotus 
fails chiefly by kck of insight into political cause and eftect, 
and by a general silence in regard to the histoiy of pohbicol 
institutions Both his stiength and his weakness aie seen 
most cleatly when he is contrasted with that othei hietoiian 
who was stiictly his contempoiaiy, and who yet seems 
divided from him by coEturiee 

Thucydides was only thiiteen years yonngci thaiiTImey 
Heiodotns, bnt the inteUectual space between the men daiva 
IS so great that they seem to belong to diffeient ages 
Herodotus is the first artist in historical writing , Thucy- 
dides is tho first thinker Herodotus intei weaves two 
threads of causation — human agency, represented by 
the good or had qualities of men, and dmne agency, 
ropieseuted by the vigilance of the gods on behalf ot 
justice Thucydides concentiates his attention on the 
human agency (without, however, denying the other), and 
strives to trace its exact com se Th e subject of Thucydides 
M tho Peloponnesian "Wai lu resolving to write its history, 
he was moved, ho says, by these considerations It was 
probably tho greatest movement which had ever affected 
Hellas colioetively It was possible for him as a coutem- 
poraiy to record it with appioximate accuracy And this 
record was likely to have a general value, over and above 
its paiticuhtr interest as a record, seeing that the political 
f atm e was likely to resemble the pohtioal past This is what 
Thucydides means when he calls hie woik “a possession foi 
ever ” The speeches which he ascribes to the persons of 
the histoiy are, as regaids form, his own essays in rhetoiio 
of Ihe school to w’hioh Antiphon belongs As regards mattei, 
they aro always so far dramatic that the thoughts and senti- 
ments are such as he conceived possible for the supposed 
speaker Thucydides abstains, as a rule, from moral com- 
ment , but he t^B Ills story as no one could have told it 
who did not profoundly feel its tragio force, and his gene- 
ral nlmm to the merit of impaitiality is not invalidated by 
the possible exceptions — difficult to estiinate — ^in. the cases 
of Oleon and Hyperbolus 

Strong as is the contrast between Herodotns andXeno- 
Thucydides, their woiks have yet a character which dis- pi»«u 
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tinguibli both, alike fiom the hietoiical woik of Xeno- 
phon in the Ambasib and the lldlcnicu Herodotue 
givcb ue a vmd di imn with the unity of an epic Thucy- 
dides takes a gieat chaptei of oontempoiaiy lustoiy and 
tiaoes the causes which aio at work thioughout it, to 
as to givo the whole a scientite unity Xenophon has not 
the giasp eithei ot the dixmalist oi of the philosophei 
Hie woilc docs not possess the highei unity either of art or 
of science The tiue distinction ot Xenophon consists in 
hia thoiough combination of the piactical with the hteiary 
chaiQcter lie was an aocomphslied soldiei, who had done 
and seen much lie was also a good wiiter, who could 
make a stoiy both cleai and lively But the aeveial porta 
of the stoiy aie not giouped aiound any central idea, such 
as a divine Nemesis is foi Ileiodotus, or such as Thucydides 
fands lu the nature of political man The seven books of 
the Ilellenica form a snpplomoiit to the histoiy of Thucy- 
dides, hogmnmg m ill aad going down to 362 b o The 
chief blot on the Helleiuui is the author’s partiality to 
Spaita, and in piiticiilar to Agesilaus Soma of the 
gieatcsL achievements of Epaminondas and Pelopidas are 
passed ovei in silence Ou the whole, Xenophon is peihapa 
seen at his best in his uaiiative of the Reheat of tiie Ten 
Thonwitl — a sabjeot which exactly euita him Tho Cyto- 
imdvi IS a lomance ol little histoiicd worth, but with many 
good paasages The Reutlledwna of Sooales, on the othci 
hand, derive then pimoipal value fiom being uniformly 
mattei-of-faot In his minui pieces on various subjects 
Xenophon appears as the earliest essayist It may he noted 
that one of the essays on onoonsly ascribed to him — that On 
ilio Athenian Polity — is piobably tho oldest specimen m 
ezistoiice of hteiary Attic piose 

Oialoiy Tho steps by which an Attic piose stjle was developed, 
and the puiioipal foims nhicli if assumed, can be ti.icod 
most oleaily m the AtUo oiatois Eveiy Athenian citizen 
who aspued to take pait iti the aflaiis of the city, oi oven 
to be qualified foi self-defence befoie a law conit, lequiied 
to have soma degiee of sKill in public speaking , and an 
Athenian audience looked upon public debate, whether 
political 01 foieiisic, as a competitive tiial ot pioficiency m 
a fine ait Hence the speakei, uo less than the wiitei, was 
necessaiily a student of finished cxpieseion, and oiatoiy 
had a moie duect influence on the geneial stiuctme ot 
Iiteiaiy piose thin has evei peihaps been the case else- 
wheio A systematic rhetoiic took its iise m Sicily, wheie 
Coiax of Syiaouse (466 bo) devised lus Ait of Woids to 
assist those who were pleading bofoie the law-couits, and 
it was biought to Athens by lus disciple Tisias The teach- 

ing of the Sophists, again, directed attention, though in a 
Bupeificial and impeifoct way, to the elements of giammor 
and logic, and Guigias of Leoutmi — whose declamation, 
howevei turgid, must havo beea stiiking — gave an unpulbe 
at Athens to the taste lui elaborate ilietoiicol biiUiiincy 
'riie Attic Antiphon repi esents tho eailisst, and wh at has been called 

oiatois the gi.ind, style of Attic piose, its chief chaiactoiistics aie 
a giave, dignified movement, a fiequent emphasis ou verbal 
contrasts, and a ceitain austeie elevation The mteiest of 
Andoeides is mainly histone, il , hut he has graphic power 
Lysias, the representative of the "plain style,” breaks 
through the rigid mauneiism of the eldei school, and nses the 
language ot daily life with an ease and giace which, though 
the lesult of study, do not betiay then ait He is, in his own 
way, the canon of an Attio style, and his speeches, wiitten 
foi otheis, exhibit also e high degiee of diamatio skill 
Isociates, whose manner may be regarded as mteimodiate 
between that of Antiphon and that of Lysias, wrote for 
leaders lather than for hearers The type of literary prose 
which he foimded is distinguished by ample periods, by 
studied smoothness, and by the temperate use of rhetoiical 
ornament From the middle of the ith century b o the 
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Tsociatio stylo of pioso became genoinl iii Gioek htciatiue 
From tho school of Bhodes, m which it became moio 
floiid, it passed to Ciceio, and through him it h.is helped 
to shape the litei,iiy piose of the modoiii woilj The 
speeches of Isisus m will easGt. .iiu mtciesting, — npait fiom 
theu heaimg on Attic life, — bociiuse in them wo see, .is 
Dionysius s.iys, “ the &ei ds and the hogiuiiings ” of th.it 
technical mastoiy in rhetorical aiguincut which Dcniosthencs 
cauies to perfection Isnus has also, iii a dcgioc, souio of 
tho quabties of Lysias Demostheucs csccls all othei pemo 
masteis ot Gieek piose not only in power but in x.iiicty , ‘•tliLiii.s 
his iiolibical speoches, his oiations m j'nbhc oi iiiixato 
causes, show his consummate and veisatilo cummnud oici 
all the lesources of the language In him tho development 
of Attic piose IS completed, and the best elcmeiilB m o.icli 
of its eaahei phases aie united Tho modem noihl can 
mote easily appieciate Demosthenes as a great natuial 
oiatoi than as an ekbointe aitist But, m ouloi to diipic- 
hend lus place in the histoiy ot Attic piose, wo must lu- 
membei that the ancients felt him to bo both, .lud that he 
was even lepioaohed by detiactois with excessive study of 
effect Hkchines is the most theatrical of tho Greek uialniH, 
he IS vehement, and often biilliant, but seldom poi masivo 
Hypeiides was, after Demosthenes, piobably the most clloct- 
ive , he had much of the grace oi Lysias, but also a wit, 
a fire, and a patbos which weie his own The one oiation 
of Lycuigns which remains to us is earnest and stately, lo- 
minding us both of Antiphon and of Isociates Diiiaiclius 
was merely a bad imitatoi of Demosthenes Thoio seems 
moie reason to legiet that Demades is nob icpicscntcd 
by lorgei fragments Tho deohno of Attic oiatoiy may he 
dated liom Demetrius of Phaleium (318 do), tho pupil 
of Aiistotle Ciceio uamos him os the first who impaiiod 
tJie vigour of the eailier eloquence, “pictoiimg lus own 
sweetness to the weight end dignity of lus piedocobsois ” 

The place of Plato m the history of Gioek liteiatuie is 1‘lmoso 
as unique ns his place in the histoiy of Qiook thought Tho d 
liteiaiy genius shown in the dialogues is mauy-sidcd it 
mcludes diamatio power, lemaikahlo skill in p.uody, a subtle ,stotlo 
faculty of satire, and, geneiolly, a command ovoi tliu fiiioi 
tones of language In passages of coutiuuous exposition, 
where the aigumeut rises into the higher logioiis oi disciiv 
Sion, Plato’s pioso takes a more decidedly poetical culouiiiig 
— never floiid oi sentimental, howovoi, but lofty and austere 
Li Plato’s latei woiks — such, for instdiice, as tho Lawt,, 

Timosus, Chitias — we can peioeive that his style did not 
remain unaffected by the smooth liter or y piose which cun- 
temporaiy writers had developed Austotle's lufluonce on 
the loim of Altio prose liteiatuie would piobably havo 
been considerable if his Rhetoiic had been published while 
Attic oratory had still a vigoious life hofoie it But m this, 
as in ottiei departments of mental effort, it was Austotle’s 
lot to set in Older what the Qieek lutelleot had done in 
that creative period which had »ow come to an end llis 
own chief contribution to tlie ouginal achievements of the 
race was the most fitting one that could havo been made 
by him in whose lifetime they were closed He bequeathed 
an instrumeut by which analysis could bo earned fmthei, 
ho founded a science of leasoning, and left those who foi 
lowed him to apply it in all those piovmces of knowledge 
which he had mapped out Theophrastus, lus pupil and 
bis Bucoessoi in the Lyceum, opens tho new age of research 
and scientific classification with his extant woiks on botany, 
but is better known to modern loaders by lus lively 
ChataetetSf the prototypes of such sltetclics in OUi own 
Lteiatnre os those of Hall, Oveibuiy, and Eaile 

m Tfie Literatim e of the Decadence 
The period of decadence in Greek liteiatuie begins with 
the extinction of free political hfe in the Greek cities, So 
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Olmiacto loug as tlio Gieek commonwealths weio independent end 
of the vigoious, Gieok life rested on the identitj of the man with 
m citizen The city was the highest unit ot social organ- 

GreoK ization , tlio whole tiaiiuiig and charactei of the man weio 
hteialuio viewed idatively to hia membership of the city Tho 
maiket-plaoo, the assembly, the thoatie, wore places of fre- 
cpieiit meeting, wheie the sense of citizenship was quickened, 
whore common staiidaids ot ojnnion oi feeling weic foimed 
Poetiy, niusie, seulptuio, litcratuie, ait, in all then foims, 
woie matters ot public iiiteiest Eveiy cituen had some 
degiee of aoquamtanco with thorn, and was m some 
mcasme capable ot judging them The poet and the 
musician, the historian and the sculptoi, did not hvo a 
life of studious seclusion or engtossmg professional woik 
They wcie, as a lule, m full sympathy with tho piacticol 
Intel ests ot then time Then ait, whatevei its foim might 
bo, was the conccntiatcd and ennobled expression of 
thou political existence ilischyliis breathed into tiagedy 
the inspnation of one v'ho had himself fought the gieat 
fight of national liberation yopUooles was the colleogne 
ot Peiicles 111 a high iiuhtaiy command Thucydides de- 
aciibps tho opoiations of the reloponiiesiaii Wai with the 
practical knowledge of ono who had been in charge of a 
fleet Ictinus and Phidias gave shape in stone, not to moie 
visions of the studio, but to the more gloiious, because more 
lenl and vivid, peiceptions which had been qmckened m 
them by a living communion with the Athomau spirit, by 
a daily contemplation of Athenian gieatnesa, m the theatre 
whoie liagic poets idealized tho legends of the past, in the 
occlosia wlieio evoiy cituen had his vote on the pohey of 
the etato, oi in that tieo and giaoious society, full of beauty, 
yot exempt fiom vexatious constraint, which belonged 
to tho ago of Pciicles The tiibunal which judged these 
woiks ol hteiatmo or art was such as was best fitted 
to pioseive the favourable conditions undoi which they 
aiose Outicism was not in the hands of a hteiaiy clique 
01 of a social caste Tho influence of jealousy or male* 
volenoe, and the moie fatal influeure of affectation, had 
little power to affect the verdict Tho verdict was pro- 
nounced by the whole body of the citizens Tho success 
or failuie of a tragedy was deoidod, not by the minor cucum- 
stanoe that it gamed the fiist oi second prwe, but by the 
collective opinion of the atizens assembled in the theatie 
of Dionysus A woik of architectme oi sculptuie was 
approved oi condemned, not by the sentence of a tew whom 
the multitude blindly followed, hut by the genet al judgment 
of some twenty thousand personi., each of whom was in some 
degree quahfled by education and by habit to form an in- 
dependent estimate The aitiat worked toi all his fellow- 
oitizens, and knew that he would be judged by all Tho 
soul of Ills irork was the fiesh and living inepiratiou of 
nature, it was the ennobled eapiessiou of hia own life, 
and tho public opinion before which it came was free, m- 
telligent, and smceie 

I'he lian Philip of Maoedoii did not take away the municipal inde- 

lellemL tlie Qieek cities, but he dealt a death-blow to 

the old politioal life The Athenian poet, histonan, artast^ 
might still do good woik, but ho could never ogam have 
that which used to bo the veiy mainspring of aU such 
activity, — the doily experience and consciousness of paitici- 
pation in, the afiaiis of an independent state He could no 
longei bioathe the invigorating aii of constitutional freedom, 
or of the social iiiterooiuse to which that fieedom lent 
dignity as well as grace Then came Alexander’s conquests, 
Gieek civilization was diffused ovei Asia and the East by 
means of Greek colonies m which Asiatic and Greek ele- 
ments were mingled Tho hfe of such settlements, under 
the monaichies mto which Alexander’s empire broke up, 
could not be animated by the spirit of the Gteek common- 
wealths in the old days of political freedom But the ex- 
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ternala of Gieek life wuo theie, — the temples, the statues, 
tho theaties, the iioiticos Ceiemonies and fostuals wcie 
conducted in the Greek mannei In jirivate life Gieek 
usages pi evaded Greek was the language most used , 

Gieok books were in demand The mixtuie of laccs \.ould 
always lu some measuie distinguish even the outwaid hfe 
of such a community fiom that ot a pure Gieek state , and 
tho facihty with which Gieek civilization was adoiited 
would vaiyin difieient places Syiia, foi example, was 
lapidly and completely Hellenizod Jud ca resisted the 
pi ocoss to the lost In Egypt a Greek aiietociacy of office, 
biith, and intellect existed side by side with a distinct 
native life But, viewed in its bioadest asjiect, this new 
civilization may be called Hellenism As helleiu^o means 
“ to do like a Hellene,” HeUemsm nieatis the adoption of 
Hellemc ways, and it is piopeily ajiplied to a civilization, 
geneially Hellenic m external things, pervading people not 
necosbaiily oi exclusively Hellenic by lace What the Hel- 
lenic hteiatuie was to Hellas, that the Helkmstic hteiature 
was to HeUemsm The hteiature of Hollemsm has the 
Hellemc foim without the Hellenic soul The hteiature of 
Hellos was cieative, the literatuie ol Hellenism is deiivative 

1 Alexandiia was the centre of Gieek mtellectual ac- ThoAlex 
favity from Alexandei to Augustus Its “hluseum” or^^nn" 
college, and its libiary, both founded by the Cist Ptolemy 
(Holer), gave it such uttruotions foi loaiiiedmen as no othei 
city could tival The labours of leseaich oi airangement 
are those which choiaoteiizo the Alexandiian period Eveu 
m Its poeliy apoutaneons motive was replaced by erudite Poefay 
skill, as in the hymns, cpigiams, and elegies of Callimachus, 
in the enigmatic veises of Lyoophion, in the highly hmshed 
epic of Apollonius Bhodius, and m the versified lore, 
asbonomical or medicnl, of Aratus and Nicandei The 
pasloial poetiy of the age — Doiian by origin — ^was the most 
pleasmg, foi this, if it is to please at all, D,usb have its 
spring m the contemplation ot nature Thcooiitus is not 
exempt fiom the artificiulism of the Hellenizmg liteiotme, 
but his true sense of natural beauty entitles him to a place 
in the first lank of pastoral poets Bion of Ionia and 
Moschus of Byiacuse also charm by the music and often by 
the pathos of then bucolic veise But it is not foi its 
poetry of any kind that this peiiod of Greek hteiatuie is 
memorable Its true woik was m erudition and science Biuditiou 
Ariatarchue (156 bo), the greatest in a long line of Alex 
andiian ontics, set the example of a more thoiough method 
m revising and interpreting the ancient texts, and may m 
this sense be said to have become the founder of scientific 
scholanship The ciitical studies of Alexandria, coined on. 
by the followers of Aristarchus, gindually foimed the basis 
for a science of grammai Translation was anothei province 

of woik which employed the learned of Alexandna, — where 
the Septuagint version of the Old Testament was begun, 
probably about 300-250 n o Chronology was treated scien- 
tifically by Eiatosthenes, and was combined withhietoryby 
Manetho in his chionioles of Egypt, end by Beiosus in his 
chronicles of Cbaldeea Euclid was at Alexandria in the Sninmaiv 
leign of Ptolemy Soter The general lesnlts of the Alex- 
andrian period might perhaps be stated thus Alexandria 
produced a few eminent men of science, some learned poets 
(m afew cases, of great liter ary merit), and many able scholars 
Tho preservation of the best Greek literature « as due chiefly 
to the unremittmg care of the Alexandimu critics, whose 
appreciation of it partly compensated for the decay of tho 
old Greek perceptions in literatuie and ait, and who did 
their utmost to baud it down m a foim as free as possible 
from the errors of copyists On the whole, the patronage of 
letters by the Ptolemies had probably as large ameosuie of 
success as was possible under the existing conditions , and 
it was afforded at a time when there was special d!angei that 
a true literary tradition might die out of the world. 
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Tho 2 Tli0 Gi®co-Roman peiiod in the liteiatnre of Hellen- 
Girio ism may be dated fiom the Ptotnau subjugation of Qieece 
Bomau (‘(j-reece made a captive of the loiigh contjueior,” but it did 
not follow froin this intellectual conquest that Athens 
became once moie the intellectual centie of the woild 
Undei the empiie, indeed, the univei&ity of Athens long 
enjoyed a preeminent reputation But Eome gradually 
became the point to which the greatest workers in eveiy 
kind were drawn Greek hteiature had oliaidy made a 
home theia hefoie the close of the 2d century b c Sulla 
brought a Greek libiaiy fiom Athens to Borne Such men 
as Cieeio and Atticua were indefatigable collectois and 
readers of Gieek books The power of speaking and willing 
the Qieek language became an indispensable atcomplish- 
ment foi highly educated Eomans The hbrory planned 
by Julius Omsai and founded by Augustus had two piin- 
cipal departments, one foi Latin, the other for Gieek works 
Tiberius, Vespasian, Domitiaii, and Tiajan contributed to 
enlaige the collection Eome became more and moie the 
iival of Aleimndiia, not only as posaessmg gieat hbiaiiea, 
but also as a seat of learning at which Gieek men of letters 
found appieoiatiou and oncouiagement Greek poetry, 
espeoiallj in Ps higher forms, rhetoric and liteiary criticism, 
history and philosoijhy, were all cultivated by Greek writers 
at Eome 

Fintpnit The fiist part of the Grseco Eoman period may be defined 
lie-ao as esiteuding from H6 b o to the close of the Eoman lo- 

® ° public At its commencement stands the name of one who 

had more real affinity than any of his contempoiaiies with 
the gieat wnteis of old Athens, and who, at the same time, 
saw moat clearly how the empire of the world was posaing 
to Eome The subject of Folybiua was the history of 
Eoman conquest fiom 264 to 146 B o His style, plam and 
straightforwaid, is free fiom the fiend ihotoiio ol the time 
But the distinction of Polybius is that he is the last Greek 
wntei who in some measure retams tho spuit of the old 
Gitizen-Ufe He chose his subject, not because it gave scope 
to learning oi liteiaiy skdl, but with a motive akin to 
that which prompted the histoiy of Thucydides — namely, 
because, as a Gieek citizen, he felt intensely the political 
importance of those wars which had given Eome the mas- 
tery of the woild The chief histoiicol woik which the 
following ceiituiypioduced— the Umveisal H%stmy of Dio- 
doius Siculus — resembled that of Polybius lu recognizmg 
Rome as the political centre of the eaith, as the point on 
which all oailier senes of events converged jb all else 
Diodorus represents tho new age in which the Greek his- 
torian had no longer the practical knowledge and insight of 
a traveller, a soldier, or a statesman, but only the diligence, 
and usually the dulness, of a laborious compiler 
bcoonil The Greek literatuie of the Roman empiie, from Augnslns 
psit to Justinian, was enormously piolific The aiea over which 
-629° Gieek language was diffused — eithei as a medium of 
^ j, mtei coarse or as an established bianch of the higher educor 
tion — was CO extensive with the empire itself An immense 

store of mateiiah had now been accumulated, on which 
Clitics, commentators, compilers, imitatois, wsie employed 
with incessant industiy In very many of its forms, the 
work of composition oi adaptation had been lednced to a 
mechanical knack It there is any one oharacteiwtio which 

broadly distinguishes the Greek bteratuie of these fi.vo cen- 
times, it is the absence of originality either in form or m 
matter Lucian is, in his way, a rare exception , and hia 
great populaaity — he is the only Greek writer of this penod, 
except Plutarch, who has been widely popular — lEnstrates 
the flatness of the and level above which he stands out 
The sustamed abundance of literary production under the 
empiie was partly due to the fact that there was no open 
political oareei Never, probably, was literature so im- 
portant as a resource for educated men , and the hahit of 
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lecitmg befoie fueiidly oi obsequious audiences swelled 
the numbei of wuteis whose taste had been cultivated 
to a point just shoit of peiceiving that they ought not to 
wnce 

In the manifold pi use woik of this penod, fom piiucipal Depart 
departments may bo distinguished (1) IIiUo) //, with monta of 
liioffiaphy, and Geogiaphy It would e\ceed the limits of 
the piesent summaiy to notice in detail the woiks which ^ 
belong to this and to tho otliei piovinces , but it may be 
nseful, foi puiposes of lefeience and classification, to give 
some chief names in each Ilistoiy is rcpiesented by Diony- 
sius of Jlalieainassus, — also memoiable for Ins ciiticisms on 
the oiatois and his effoit toiovive a tine standaid of Attic 
pioso, — ^by Josephus, Airian, Appian, and Iloiodian In 
biography, the foiemost names aie Pliitaich, Diogenes 
Laeitius, and Philostiatus , in goograplijq Stiabo and 
Pausamas (2) Eiudition and Stieme The leainod 
labours of the Alexandnau schools woie continued in all 
then vanoua fields Under this head may be mentioned 
such woiks as tho lexicon of Julius Pollux , tho commen- 
taries of Galen on Plato and on Hippociates , the leainod 
miscellanies of Alheuoeus, iElinn, and Stobmus, and tho 
Stiatagems of Polysenns (3) Rhetotw and Iklles Lttheb 
The most popular wiiteie on the theoiy of rhetoiic woro 
Heimogenes, Aphlhonius, and Cassius Longinus — tho last 
tho reputed author of the essaj On Among the 

most renow ned teachcis of rhetoiic — now distinctively called 
“ Sophists,” 01 rhetoiioians — weio Dion Chi jsostoin, JSlius 
Aiistides, Themistius, JBimeiius, Libaiiins, and Hoiodos 
AUicus Alvin to the ihotoiical oxeiiises wore vaiious 
forms of ornamental or imaginative piose — dialogues, lettois, 
essays, ornovels Lucian, in his dialogues, exhibits luoio of 
the classical style and of the classical spiiit than any 
wiitei of thelatei age, he has also a lomaikablo affinity 
with the tone of modern satiie, as in Swift oi Yoltaiie Ills 
Attic ptose, though necessarily aitificial, was at least the 
best tliat bod been wiitten for fom centuries The empcioi 
Julian was the authoi both of orations and of satiiical 
pieces The chief of the Greek novelists are Xoiioplioii of 
Ephesus and Longus, lepreseuting a pincly Giook type of 
romance, and Hehodoius, — with liis imitatois Achilles 
Tatius and Cliaiiton, — repiesonting a school influencod by 
Oriental fiction Theie were also many Chi istian lomanoes 
in Greek, usnally of n leligious tendency Alciphiou’s ficti- 
tious Lettejs — founded largely on tho New Comedy ol 
Athens— repiesent the same kind of industry which pro- 
duced the letters of Plialaiis and many similai collectioiiB 
(4) FMosophy is lepiesented chiefly hy Epictetus and 
Marcus Aurelius, in both of whom the Stoic element is the 
prevailing one , by the Neoplatonists, such as Plotinus, 

I Porphyiy, lambliohus , and by Pioclus, of that eclectic 
' school which arose at Athens in the 6th centuiy a d 

The Greek poetry of this period presents no woik ofliighveraa 
merit Babmis versified the ^sopic Fables , Oppian wrote 
didactic poems on fishing and hunting, Nonnus and Quin- 
tus Smyrnssus made elaboiate essays m epic veise , and the 
Orphic loro inapi-ad some poems and hymns of a mystic 
character The so-called Sibylline Oiacles, in hexametci 
verse, range m date from about 170 b c to 700 a n , and 
are partly the expression of the Jewish longings foi the lo- 
Btoration of Israel, paitJy predictions of the triumijh of 
ChrmtiBnity By far the most pleasing oompositious in Tlio An 
verse which have come to us from this age aie some of the tkology 
short poems m the Greek Anthology, which includes some 
pieces as early as the beginning of the 5th century B c , and 
some as late as the 6th century of the Chiistian era 

The 4th century maybe said to mark tho begmmng of the 
last stage m the decay of literary HeUenism Prom that 
point the decline was rapid and nearly continuous The atti- 
tude of the church towards it was no longer that which had 
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b 03 n held by Clement of AleY.indiia, by Juatin Moityi, or by 
Origen. There was now a Ohiietian Gieek liteiatme, and a 
Christian Gieek eloquence of extiaordiiiaiy power The 
laity became moie and moie estranged fiom the Greek 
literatuie — ^liowevei intiinaically pure and noble — of the 
pagan past At the same time the Gieek language — which 
had maintained its purity in Italian seats — was becoming 
coriupted in the new Greek Rome of the East In 629 a d 
Justinian put forth an edict by which the schools of heathen 
philosophy were formally closed The act had at least a 
symbolical meaning It is necessary to gnaid against the ' 
supposition that such assumed landmarks in political or 
literary history always mark a definite tiansition liom one 
ordei of things to another Bntit is piactically convenient, 
or necessaiy, to use such landmarks And, in this case, if 
a line is to be diawn at any one point between the Old and 
the Byzantine literature, it may be said that the edict of 
Justinian was the oilicial lecoid of tho fact that the old 
literature of Greece was dead Then came the Byzantine 
ago, witli its massive but foimless eiudition, its comment- 
aries, annals, and levicons, lepresented by such works as 
those of Eustathius, Fhotius, and iSuidas The golden time 
of the Byzantine liteiatuie was from about 850 to 1200 a d 
Justasthiswas diawingtoanend, apoetiy — atfiistsatincal 
— arose in the popular dialect, which had now decidedly 
diverged from the litaiary , and thus the link was made 
which connects the Byzantine peiiod with the Greek litera- 
ture of to-day The Greek language has never died, and 
the continuity of Greek hteiature has never been broken 
Si6 fFwiojj/ o/i/ic qf ^iici(jn£ Oiew, by K 0 Mullei, 

oontiiiULd. by J W Donaldson , Oj tittal Uuttoi y the Lanqitage 
and Lileralwe of Ancient Oijeee, by William Muio, Htstoxte de 
la LUtiiaiuu Oteegue, by Emilo Biunouf (18b9), QtaiJixaeho 
ZUemti'igiiohuhte, by Thcodoi Beigk (1872), det 

giieihisthM LiUnatWthy Or Boinhaid^ (1872-1876), Gfnecfvuehe 
ZitetcUwgeachtelUe, by R Nicolai (1878-1876) , Pnmn of Cheek 
Zitci a<uic, in Maomilhns Senes, by B 0 Jebb (R 0 J) 

SsonoN II — Tnn Byzantini. Litek ithbl 
T he literature of the Byzantine period, from the death 
of Justinian to tho capture of Constantinople by the Tuiks, 

IS singularly destitute ot interest for the general reader 
There is not & single work of intense human passion Not 
one man appeared gifted with anything like genius The 
tory most notable books aie books of history written by those 
who were themselves actors m the scenes, oi at the least 
were oontempoianes oi neatly contemporaries of the events 
recorded Thete is always a sense of leality about such 
woiks, howevoi hazy our general conception of the times 
may be Of these histouans a full account is given m the 
aiticle Btzvntine Histokianb Some of these writers 
discussed othci subjects Remaikable amongst these is 
Constantine VII , Poiphyiogenitus, who wiote or caused 
to be wiitten a whole senes of books, tieatmg of the 
administiation of the empire, the ceremonies of the court, 
war, and jnnspmdenoe He gob up a cyolop<edia of his- 
tory and politics, of agiioultuial science, of the veterinary 
ait, and of medicine, and oidered the piepoiation of on 
epitome of Aristotlo’s woik on animals, of a collection of 
Greek epigrams, and a collection of tho histones of saints 
Constantine’s woiks do not give so much an insight mto 
what he could do as into what he wished to do Some of 
the historians were really men of wide culture Nioephoius 
Gregoras (bom 1295) received a liberal education m 
rhetoiio, astronomy, and other subjects, and his htsiary 
activity ranged over the entire field of human knowledge 
Others again oombmod the study of rhetoric or philosophy 
with that of history Fachymeres, for instance, wrote 
declamations of a pedantic and frigid nature on historical 
subjects, blending imagination with what he gathered from 
history. 
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The cliaractei of tho Bjzaiitme period is seen in the land PoBtij 
of poetiy tliat it produced There were some good epigiam 
wnteis m the reign of Justinian, but after his time the 
anthology received very few additions The first versifier 
of impoitance that we meet in the progress of time is 
Georgius of Pisidia, who was deacon of the church of St 
Sophia in the reign of the emperor Ilerachus (610-641) 

His muse celebrates vaiious wars in iambic verse, such os 
the wai against the Peisiana, tlie Avauo war, and the ex- 
ploits of Heioclius He also wrote several Chiistian pieces 
Loo VI , called the Wise, who was einppior from 886 to 912, 
versified astronomical and ecclesiastical subjects, and wiote 
some prose works besides, most of wbicli, if not all, deserve 
to he m obhvion Theodosius, deacon in the church of St 
Sophia towaids the end of the 10th century, used the 
iambic tiimoter to nan ate the capture of Ciete, a work 
which derives all its value fiom the histoiioal matter con- 
tained in it Theodoius Piodiomus is perhaps of all the 
Byzantine writers tlie one that comes nearest to the rank of 
a poet, yet even this approach is made only m some of his 
poems m the popular dialect, which have a strong satiric 
turn and a vein oi humom His more ambitious efforts 
have no claim to the title of poetiy The subjects are of 
wide range and various form — epistles, congiatulatory 
addresses, historical and didactic poems Some of them 
aie in a diamatic form, such as the Catamyomachw., 
lecently edited by Heichei m the Tenhw Bibliotheca, m 
which besides the oidinaiy chaiacteis Prodromnsintioduces 
a choma and semi-chorus, and the and dyyekos so 
common m ancient plays His laigest poem is a romance 
called th. Karo ‘PoSdv&rpf Kal AocnfcA-ca, consisting of nine 
books m iambic tiimotei It is entirely destitute of origin- 
ality, and overladen with ihetorioal and unpootio passages 
It IS given by Hercher in his Set ipiot es Ei oUci Frodromus 

floumhed in tho reign of Manuel I , Oomnenus (11 43-1 180) 
Another Byzantine, Nirelas Eugenianus, apparently of the 
same age, wrote a fictitious poem, ret Karh ApdcriXXay kui 
X apuchea, which bears traces on eveiy page of a close con- 
nexion with tho Bimilai work of Frodromus Constantine 
Manasses also lived during tho reign of Manuel I, 
Comnenns, and wrote a fiction in the veisus politious, 
ohaiacteiized by absurdity and poverty of thought and 
evpiession Both of these lomanccs are given in Hercher’s 
Set ypinyree Erotva Veise was dunng this period used for 
the mcKt prosaic purposes Michael Fsellus the younger, 
about 1018 AD , employed it to give a synopsis of laws, 
Tzetzea to give an exposition of history The work of Tzetzes 
18 now called Ghilvides, from its being divided into books 
of a thousand bnes It is written in the versus politious, 
and IB a very heterogeneous mixturo of fact and fiction, but 
occasionally contains references to customs and incidents 
which are not handed down to us elsewhere Another critic, 
Joannes Pediasimus, wrote iambic verses, wept ywaoefis 
it(Mc5s KoX ayaBrji Hofloff Such Were the subjects which 
the Byzantine muse treated, and as we have given a rather 
full catalogue of the poetical works produced in the 
Byzantine pouod m the ancient language, nothing le 
quues to be said of the sterile nature of the poets and 
their poetry 

Dramatic poetry was also neglected, but euou^ was pro- Dioma. 
daced to keep up the coutmuity in the tradition of the 
diama Bathos has tried to show that dramas were acted 
up to tlie latest period of the Byzantine empire, and though 
the notices are not numerous nor very conclusive, he seems 
to us to have proved his point (K N taropiKbiv 

SofdpMiv WEpl to€ Bearpeni Kal r^s Mo-uirtK^s rSiv 'Bv^avrlviov, 
Venice, 1878) We have already seen that Frodromus com- 
piMsed dramas The most voluminous wnter in this depart- 
ment IB Manuel Fhiles of Ephesus, who fiounshed from 
about 1280 to 1880, and who himeeU probably acted on 
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the stage His dramas aio occupied with the exhibition of 
the gieat deeds of his patrons, oi resemble in someiespects 
oui Moialities, making chaiacters of the various virtues 

Hymns The Byzantine period produced a considerable number 
of hymn wiiteis Among them, may bo mentioned 
Qeimanus, who was patriarch of Constantinople in the 
reign of Leo the Isaurian , Thoodoius Studites, a theologian 
of some mark (759-826) , the empeiors Constantine 
Poiphyrogenitus and Leo the king, and Photius, patriarch 
of Constantinople The hymn writers who stand highest 
me Cosmas, who flourished in the 8th century, and whom 
W Christ calls “ princeps melodorum Grsecoinm ” , 
Joannes Damascenus, a contemporary of Cosmos, and 
Theophanes 6 Tpairrds, who lived nearly a hundred years 
after Cosmas (see Anthologui G)ceca Qatmvttvm Chitsti- 
anoium adoimveiunt W Christ et AT Paiamkas, Leipsio, 
1871) 

Antlio The Byzantines occupied themselves with collections of 

logy poems, but the woiks of Cephalas and Planudes Maximus 
of tins natuio have already been discussed in the article 

ijflllOLO&Y 

Pioia When wo pass fioiii poetiy to prose we meet with the 

writings g^iing Yyant of cieatne power Tho By/antines collect the 
writings of others and annotate, but they give us no 
oiigmal woiks They pei formed two services to hteiatuie 
They handed down the foims of liteiaiy expression, and by 
then indefatigable energy in excerpting and embodying in 
then own works the woiks of others, they have preserved 
for us many valuable documents of antiquity, or at least 
poitions of them Duuug the Byzantine petiod there weie 
also vaiious phases of literary life After the death of 
Justinun liteury activity became gradually less, until in 
tho time of tho Iconoclasts intellectual culture was repressed, 
manuscripts were destroyed, and literature fell into disre- 
pute and neglect A revival took place under the Mace- 
donian dynasty, but when the Latin empire was pstabhshed 
in Constantinople, a relapse into semi baiharum again took 
place Under the Palreologi the liteiary spurt once more 
came to life Amidst these changes it was impossible for 
a vigorous creative liteiature to fiouiisb, and the bright 
periods aie mainly characterized by efforts to destroy the 
effects of the pievious dark era by gathering together all 
kinds of mfoimation Hence arose tho compilations of 
Porphyrogenitus that have been aheady mentioned, and 
similar attempts were made at similar periods 

Soveial of the Byzantines attamed to high eminence in 
the cultivation of science, but sometimes their exeitions took 
a fiuitless direction, especially when they aimed at dis- 
coveiing tho method of converting tho baser metals into 
gold It IS in the study of grammai, in the production 
of lexicons and. the annotation of tho classical wiiteis, that 
then best men have gained foi themselves a name The 
woiks of the writeis on these subjects aie of no inteieafc to 
the common reader, bat they furnish the scholar with many 
attractive problems TTho weie the authors from whom 
the Byzantines borrowed t How far are their works inter- 
polated! How foi aie the oiiginal authoiities mutilated! 
These and such like inquiues crop up in connexion with 
almost every one of these writings The writers who aie 
best known as contributing to our knowledge of the 
ancients aio Tzetzes, Eustathius, Moschopulus, Thomas 
Magistei, Joannes Pediasimus, and Demetrius Tnclmius. 
Tzetzes (probably the same word as Csoius) lived m Con 
stantinople about the year 1180 His Chiliadts have been 
aheady mentioned He wrote notes on Homer, Hesiod, and 
.dBsohylus, but he was especially copious on Aristophanes 
to scholais foi an elaborate 
® commentary on Homer He was brought up in Constanti- 
nople, and in 1160 became archbishop ot Thessalonica and 
ni 1174 aichbishop of Myra in Lycia Besides liis labours 
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on Homei he wiote many theological and seveinl historical 
works Manuel Moschopulus belonged to the 13th century 
He wrote many works on difterent points of giammai, and 
scholia on Piudai, the Tragedians, and Theoaitus Thomas 
Magister of Thessalonica flourished in the leigii of 
Andromeus II (1283-1332), and composed aiticles on 
ancient literaiy history, and scholia on .^schylus and other 
Greek wiiteis Joannes Pediasimus, who lived towaids 
the end of the 14th century, is best known by bis scholia 
on Hesiod, and Trielimns, who taught giammar in Con- 
stantinople at the same peiiod, wrote scholia on Hesiod, 

Pindar, and the Tiagedians Hothing can exceod tho 
stupidity of these writers and their follow scholiasts ot tho 
Byzantme oia Thej misundeistand the acute lemaiks of 
their Alexandrian piedocessors or buiy them in veibmga 
They are utterly uncritical in then discussion of histoiical 
questions , they are continually going wrong in thou giam 
matioal expositions, and they aie passionately fond of 
nonsense Perhaps nowheie, to take one instance, in tho 
whole of hterature could wilder etymologies bo found in 
greater numbers than in the scholia on tho Pluttis of Aristo- 
phanes Yet these men thought highly of their work, and 
Tridimns tells us, in regard to a tnv lal book which he wiote 
on meties, that ho accomplished the task only thiough 
dmne inspiration Notwithstanding this, they have pio- 
served foi us within the quantities of lubbish many valuable 
facts and expositions derived from oailiei wiiteis 

Ignatins, deacon in the reign of Michael II (820-829), Onm 
Giegorms, archbishop of Ooiinth in tho second half of tho ™ai 
12th century, Holobolus, m the reign of Michael VIII , and 
Joannes Qlycas, patriarch of Constantinople in 1 316, aio tho 
principal writers on grammai Of those Gregoiius is best 
known, for his work on the Gieek dialects, though full of 
miatakea, has deservedly attracted the attention ot scholais 
Of the wnteis of lexicons Suidas is tho best known Ho Icxicoai. 
flourished in the 1 0th centuiy His woi k contains not only 

exjilanations of woxds but biogiapliies of men It is an 
undigested mass of statements which aie often contra- 
dictory, blit is of great value, foi he has incoipoiated facts 
and expositions from early wiiteis possessed of accuiato 
knowledge A full account of Suidas, and a discussion of 
all tho questions connected w ith him, aio given by Bei nhardy 
m the piolegomena to his edition of the Zeiico?? The 
Etymohgicum Magnvm is another important woik of the 
Byzantine peiiod, having been compiled in the 11th century 
The appellation magnum or /icya does not belong to it 
origin^y, but was added by Musurus, its fiist editoi, oi 
OaUieigis, its first puntei Gaisford in his edition has 
discussed this and other matters concerning the Etymologv- 
cum A much smaller work by Philemon is a Technological 
Didunuiiy, written in the second halt of tho 12th centiuy 
Among the lexicon-writers is Fhotius, who was patiiaicli 
of Conslantmople, and died in an Aimenian convent about 
the yeai 891 Photma was a man of maiked individuality, 
and his history is mixed up with that of his oountij A 
moie detaUed account of him will theiefoio bo found in a 
separate article Porson prepared an edition of the Lesneon, 
which was published aftei his death by Dobiee Iho 
Leipsic edition contains a review by Blomfielcl {Edin Rev , 
xlu , X813) of Hermann’s edition of Photius, in which the 
En^h leader will find a full discussion of the sources and 
value of Ihsieancoji Photius also prepared a work gene- 
rally calledPhoiiiEihlioiheca, containing extiacts and noticoa 
of 280 books which he read while acting os ambassador m 
Syria The nature of this work awaits more minute investi- 
gation than It has yet received , but tbeio can scarcely be 
a doubt that some of the articles ore the productions of a 
dishonest man, or of a late interpolator, or of both His 
Arfferr,iecently edited by Valetta^ are of great importance 
for a knowledge of the times 
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Music Seveial 3eliolai<) of the Byzantine peiioii wrote on the 1 
ana niu&ic and meties of the ancients Their woiks abouml in 

laetio eirors, but they pieseive fiagments of oailici wiitois which 
die interesting and valuable The woik of P&ellus the 
youngei, called. ’XvvTayfjji eis tcl 9 reira-apas /iofty/noTiKas 
fTTLcrrqiMi, contains large fiagments of Aiistoxenns (West 
phal, Fi aqniente det lihylhmikei , supplement to the fiist 
volume of his Metnk), and Manuel Biyennms (about the 
yoai 1330) wiote thiee books on haimonics, which contain 
among othei things an exposition of the Intel Byzantine 
musical system (see Westpbal, MettiL, vol i p 319) 
Bhetono Of the ihetoiicians only a very few deseive mention 
Joannes Dotopatei, who houiislied in the reign ot Alexius I , 
Comnenas (1081-1118), wiote several woiks of a rhetorical 
natuie, which aio to be found in Walz’s Rluitoies 
All that can be said of them is that they piove that he was 
a man of cultuie and leiinement, and did not deserve the 
neglect and poveity which fell to hie lot A clustei of 
rhetoricians appealed m the reigns of Michael Yin and 
Audi omens II, of whom the piincipal weie Geoigius of 
Cypius, Nicephoius Chumnus, and Thcodoius of Hyrtaco 
The ompeior Manuel II , Palseologus, wrote several works of 
the nature of essays, and a laige numbei of letters, seveiol 
of which weie addicssed to Dematrms Cydonea of Thessa- 
lonioa, the author of a treatise on the Contempt of Death 
which has attracted some attention 
Philo The study of philosophy was, generally speakmg, 
wphy neglected, hut there were some who acquired lenown as 
philosophers Foiemost amongst these was Michael Fsellus 
the youngei He was boin about the year 1018, and died 
shortly after the year 1105, after a chequered career He 
was called by the men of his own age “ Chief of Philo- 
sophois ” His woiks range ovei the entue field of human 
learning He wiote on the sciences, mathematical, physical, 
medical, on giammai and meties and music, on the 
doctiines of Plato and Aristotle, on psychology and dialec- 
tic, and very lecently Sathas has edited a work of his 
called A Centuyy of Bymntine History , which entitles him 
to a place among histoiians, a series of his letters which 
throw much light on the life of the Byzantines, and voiious 
discourses, panegyric and funereal He lost the favour of 
the court and was supplanted by Joaunes Italus, who also 
succeeded to the title of “ Chief of Philosophers " Several 
of his scholars attained distinction as authors, or rather 
compilers, of commentaries on the Qieek phdosophers 
Tlieo The theologians were to a large extent pbdosopheis 
logy mogj; fanious among them was John of Damascus, who 

lived in the reign of Leo the Isaunan (718-7il) He 
wrote on a great vaiiety of subjects, theological and philo- 
sophical The work by which he is best known is his 
Satm Paidllela, in which he has collected numerous 
passages from the writings of the fathers on such topics as 
lepentance, faith, &c The work is valuable as containing 
fiagments of works wbich are not now extant Alzog calls 
Damascenus tbe last of the Greek theologians In sabse- 
quent times few appear worthy of attention, and it may 
snfiice here to mention Hicephoins CaUistus, “ the Ecclesi- 
astical Thucydides,” who lived in the 14th century He 
compiled an Fcclemaslical Jlistory from Eosehins, Socrates, 
Sozomenns, and the other earliei ecclesiastical instonans, 
endeavouring at the same time to make liis style more 
elegant than that of his predecessors 
motion We find almost no attempt at light literature in prose 
duimg the Byzantine period Only one woik has come 
down to us of this nature. The Zoves of Hymme md 
Eymimas, by Eustathius the Maorembolite. Hilberg, 
the last editoi of the woik, has tried to show with some 
success that Eustalhius hved some time between 852 and 
988 Tbe work is full of imitations, and displays no in- 
ventive power 
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A veiy full account is gn on of most of tho wiiteis hcie montionod, 

Avillihats of then voiks edited and unedited, in the liter voliunca 
of the Sililtol/uui Gftaut of Jolimnos Albatus Pilniaua, cited by 
U-ulos, Himbuig, 111 12 vols , 1790-1809, ‘oe aUo Cave, Scuji 
tmum, JiLclcsiaiticotum Ilistomt J,iktana, Gibbon, Decline and 
FedlofthcIlomaaEmpiie, Mnllei mdDoiialdson’si/iA/ojy 0 / 

LiUuUme, 18S8, Di E Nicohi, Otiechische LiUaatuiijeSLhuhle, vol 
ui , 1876 Mmy of the noiks of the Bjzdiitiiie vviiteis me found 
only in antieSoTa, especially those of 'ViUoisoii, Boissonade, Ciamei, 

Bekkoi, and !8athas, md often these editois nivestigalo tho liistoiy 
of tho niilois iSathas Ins thrown much now light on the life of 
I’sellns (J D ) 

SLorioir III — Modees Geeea LiTERArnEE 
In naiiating the history of modem Gieek liter atuiePeculni 
sevBial difScnltieb ot a peculiai nature present themselves natmo of 
which do not emerge in an account of the literature of 
pievrouB peiiods The htoiatuie is no longer homogeneous, jitoia^ 
and we have to answer foi ourselves the question whether turo 
we are to recoid the litciaiyeffoits made by Greeks 01 thje 
literary eSoi ts made in Greek If we adopt the first oouise, 

we have to take notice of books wiitlen in Italian, Fiench, 
Geiman, and English, os well as in Qieck, for the Greeks 
like the Jews weie, during the thiee centuries of Tuikisli 
domination, a dispersed people They found refuge far 
away from their native land , they spoke the languages of 
strange peoples, and, when they published books, fiequently 
used these languages Few, howevei, forgot then native 
tongue, and thaie aie consequently very few authors who, 
howevei copiously they may have written in the languages 
of the countiies in which they settled, did not leave at least 
one woik wiitten in Greek Even since the kingdom of 
Greece has been established, nnany of her most distiugnished 
men have watten some of their best works in French, 
German, or English, in oidei to obtain a widoi audience 
than they could expect if they had used modem Gieek 
We have to divide even those who used Gieek into two woilcs 
classes — those who used the ancient language and those who m tlio 
used the modern, though many have used both f oi ms The ““rent 

ancient language was still the literary language at the time ^ 
of the capture of Constantinople, and tbe use of it as a ® 
vehicle of literature has been handed down m unbroken 
tradition to the present day This has been specially the 
case with ecclesiastical waters The ohuioh servico is in 
ancient Gieek The New Testament is still read in the 
oiiginal language in Greek churches The learned priests 
were fomiliai with the ancient language, and in learned 
tieatises felt bound by a firmly impiessed tradition to use 
only the language which tbe great fathers of the church had 
used Cultivated Gieeks in all lands still continued to 
make verses m imitation of the ancients A change took 
place when Greece revived in the 19th century All the 
gieat wniteisielt that it was pedantic to adopt many of the 
old forms of inflexion and oonstiuotion, — that, in one woid, 
the ancient language was not fitted to be the vehicle of 
modern civilization They theiefoie lesolved to adapt it, 
to omit what might fetter the full and fiee expression of 
modern thought, but to retain at tbe same time the body 
and substance of the language And hence arose a foim 
of the language which is practically identical with the 
ancient, but transfused with modem ideas, and fitted foi 
the clear and rapid expression of modern literature The 
inflnencs of the ancient language on tho modem is manifest 
in every part of it And it could not be otherwise Educor 
tion IS spread over eveiy comer of free Greece But in 
education the Gieek child does not learn the grammar of 
the modern language but of the ancient He often reads 
ancient books, and every cultivated Greek becomes as 
faynilmr with Xeuophon and Plutarch as an Englishman is The 
mth Shakespeare end Milton Before entering on thejnodeiD 
history of modem Greek hterature, it is necessary to trace 
the modem language through its various stages Historians ° 
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of tlia G-ieok language acknovvleclgo that alongside of the 
liteiary language tbeio ei..isted a coiiveiaationol, ■nliicli must 
have varied in different localities "We have the clearest 
tiaces of this language in the New Testament, as noticed 
under Geekk Languacui, p 135, and some eoclesioatical 
writers of a later date bear equally unmistakable indi- 
cations of it The Fastot oj lie} mas os specially moikod 
by such features, ond the iorin of it given in ^c Coder 
Si}iaitttm 18 as far advanced towaids the modern as we 
find in several works of the 12th century written m the 
popular language Very distinct approximations to the 
modem foims aie also to bo found in some of the apocry- 
phal gospels, and in the Tesiamenti of the Twelve Fat) laiehs, 
but especially in the ilpow tjplwd Jets and Apomlypsee pub- 
lished by Tischendorf All these wiitings tend to show 
that it IS impossible to fix on any period when the modem 
language may he said to be definitely formed It grew 
out of the conversational language of eailier times Till 
very recently some poems of Theodoras Prodiomus (often 
called Ptothopiodiomus) weie supposed to he the earliest 
distinct specimens of the modern language, but lecoot 
resoaichea among the libniies have bi ought to light the 
fact that between the lOtli and 15th centuiies vaiious 
woiks weie produced in the modem foim of the language 
These researches are not yet concluded, and any lesults 
BaihOTt that are attained must be deemed merely provisional The 
modma -^vjuch la now regaided as the earliest specimen of tlie 
wmto Ma^ploita nfBasilios Dige)iis Ac) vtas, wiitten 

according to Legiand in the second half of the 10th century 
The wiiter of this woik unquestionably knew classical Qiemc 
well, and most of the hues would be perfectly intelhgiblo 
to every scholar Bub now and then words and construc- 
tions purely modern intervene Yet theieia a widoand 
marked diflerence between the language of this poem and 
that of the two poems of Piodromns, belongmgto the 12th 
oeiibuiy, published by Oorais , oi the three more recently 
discovered by E Miller, and published by him m lus 
Melanr/ea, and subsequently by Legrand In eveiy hno of 
these the scholai comes upon foims which are quite strange 
The difference will be best appreciated if wo quote some 
lines from each of the wiiteis We take a passage fiom 
the Digenis, which contains moie thou the usual numbei 
of modern peculiaiities 

Ksl yhp i /iiKphs &3e\<l>hs icai^ ivap fISe tavra 
Mtra ricorias ayclperei, A^yei toi! aSeA^a?y tou 
°Oaa/xa tTSoy, aSfK^cl, ty rain] rff e<nrlaa 
'lipaKts poi tiidyticay M Acur^j rfls irlrpas, 

Kal derbi xp^rdrTfpos irtpirrtpiiv SidKOV 
"Anpriv Kaedircp x‘ova, K* tirtffii 's rb rovSoukAu', 

'Ey 4 KOijumro: S yapPphs perh iSeA^r pas 
Heie the accent of rKoni, rov for oirov, Sxnrpo^ signify- 
ing white, s foi iov/3oCkXiv fiom cubiculum, and /ms 
foi v/«ov, are the novel peculiarities, and none of them need 
puzzle the scholar As a contrast we take a few lines from 
one of the poems of Prodiomus published by Mdlei 

“CppHtra Ttlxare kiyii rh yk yeyS T^ayydpris, 

Mv yh xapTaira rb ^auly rh Afyaw a^parlriiv, 

AAaA "4 peaoKtSJSapov rh Jijyouai rfir pints, 

T’ vftBvpodv yoappwriHa\ k<A KaUarixovtUKOi 
Kjd 'r«3s yvpevuy yitSpifKa kuI riprafov iKdtov, 

K ISQKa TO « Tfydpaaa iroi;7Al>' Airfl rgayydprjy 

The hues are thus translated by Millei — « Et moi aussi, 
j’ai essayd de la coidonnene, non pas pour me Tossosier de 
pain de ginnu, mais de ce pam bis, dit de moyenne qnohtd, 
qui fait envie aux giammainens et aux veisificalours de 
talent Aprds maintes recherches, j'ai tiouvd une menne 
monnaie,-et je I'ai donade pour piix d’une aldne de cordon- 
niei ” Aftoi the fall of Constantinople some of the learned 
Greeks took an inteiest in the popular form of the language 
and one of them, flophianos, composed a grammar in the 
first half of the 10th century, which licgrand has pnblisbed, 


along with a tianslation by the same scholai of Plutarch’s 
tieatiso On the Ihhicationol the Yoiiny, into modem Qieek 
This grammai pioves that tlie popular foini of Qieek was 
by rbat; time fully developed, and it might still be taken as 
a good exposition of the oidmaiy spoken language of illiter- 
ate Greeks Of coiiise there wcie gieat varieties in this 
populat form Almost every small district and eveiy island 
had inflexiona, constiuctions, and woids peculiar to them- 
selvei Kavasilas wrote to Mai tin Ciiisius in the end of 
the 16th centniy that there weie upwaids of seventy 
modern dialects, of which that of the Athenians was the 
worst But however many dialects thcie may hare been, 
theie is no reason to suppose that the difleience was such 
as to pievent a Gieek residing in ono pait of Gieeco fiom 
nndeistanding a Greek lesiding m any othei pnit Since 
that time changes have taken place in the poimlai foims 
Turkish woids weie introduced to a laigci ovLenl, but ihe 
language has lemaiiied substantially the same Tlieie ai o 
indeed still a oonsidoiable vaiiety of foims in the diffoicut 
distiicts, and one of the most amusing of modem Gieek 
comedies, *H jiafivkoma ij y Kara ruirovs 8ui<j)opa. rye 
‘^XXyvucip yk^crys, by D K Byzantios, is based upon the 
diffeient dialects spoken by the Greek of Asia Minoi and 
the Peloponnesian, the Chiati, Cietan, and Cjpiioto, the 
Albanian and Heptanesian This language is no longer the 
language of cultivated Greek society, of liteiatiiie, oi of Nco 
science When Gieece was stiried with now life, no ncllumo 
question agitated the patriotic Gioeks more intensely than 
that of the fem vduch the language should take Some, 
led by Ohrysopoulos, maintained that the popular language 
was really ancient, that it was a mixtuio of Aiiolic and 
Done, and that it ought therefore to bo letaincd Othcis, 
with CEconomos as then champion, weio for adopting the 
cl^ucol kngaage with a few slight modificalione which 
could claim the sanction of some of the best Byzantine 
wiiteis A third party, headed by Coiais, weio foi steoiing 
a middle oomse, and they have ultimately tuumphod 
Colond Leake has well described the pieseiit language 
“This style,” he says, “may with toleiablo accuiaty be 
defined to consist m Ilellemc woids, auangod m llio syntax 
of modem Euiope, with a giammar paitly Hellenic and 
partly modem Inveisions and tianspositions occm with 
almost the same degree of frequency as in Italian, and the 
anaoigement in general IB not much moie complex than that 
of oni own language" {Ecseai dies, p 64) Wo extract a 
specimen of it fiom the sixth volume oi “Epilogos” of the 
jUtdosy of Gieece by Paparrhegopoulos. 

'Ort 1 790 rpels rou ISyavs imvpdtrwvoi KaBovfPiiKay sis rijy 
prfdKyv AiKOTsplvav r^v aUrriny toB yb tewremsp)^ rhy tyyovoy 
ah^s KayffToyriyoy iis avroKpdrapa, of HySpfs oSrot Siy irap/vrijirAl' 
vKloy as'Vaptuot 1) Ka\ airKcis XpiirriaRol eiAAfk lii ‘'EAAijj'eo raI M 
yoyoi tSv ’A.0rivaJtay Kal rSav AaiceSatpoytay 

In this sentence all the words are ancient Two of thci i 
aie contiacted, yh for Iva and Sev for ovSly, and some ha\ o 
hod their meamngs modified The remoifcs of Papauliegn- 
ponlos lelate to a subject which demands a biiof notice 
The Greeks at the time of the captnie of Constantinople 
were piond of being 'FiopaZoL or Romans, and the teim 
induded all the Chnslians who foimed the subjects of tlie 
Greek empne Hence the term Romaic was the name 
given to the popular language But dming all the peuod 
of the Tmiush dommation the Qieeks oocasiomdly spoke 
of themselves as TpoucoC and '’EAA.i/m, and when the period 
of revival came, they cost off the old name of 'Pw/iatot and 
and spoke only of ’'EXAi/ves and ‘JSXkyvtxy 
Accordingly the Gieek language is now spoken of as tho 
Heilenio tongue When it is necessary to distinguish the 
modem fiom the ancient, the language of cultivated men 
13 called Nco-Hellenic, veoeKkyviKy, and the popular form is 
sfyled dxkoekXyviKy (see especially Dr Clyde’s Romate and 
Modes n Greel, Edin 1856) 
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Greeica In nanating tho histoiy of tbs literatuie, we liave at tte 
of the earliest stage to tieat sepaiatcly lliose wlio used the rl'is'^ical 
Benws language and those who used the vulgai In both cases 
Worn cannot diaw a fast lino at the date of tlie fall of Con- 
tha fall stantinople, foi, though that event is of gicat impoitanco iii 
of Con tho liistoiy of the Giooks as a people, it does not constitute 
Btanti a Vjreak in the liteiaiy liistoiy It is often imagined that 

nuple the dispiersion of the Oieehs in 1153 stood m close con- 

nexion with the levival ot literatuie in Wostein Eniopo 
But the fact is that the Gieeks had come into contact with 
the Westerns long befoio, and then inlluence had become 
decided bcfoio the Tuiks seized the capital of the Gieck 
ompne Tlie ciusades had biouglit Gieeks and Latins 
togethei The Latin ompne in Coiistantiuople bad made 
the contact still moie fiequeiit Gieeks and Latins liid 
enteied into keen discussion ou the tiuth of tho dogmas in 
regaid to which they ditfcicd Sonic of the Gieeks had 
become conveits to Roman Catholicism, oi at least desuod 
the union of the Eastcin and Western Chuiches In these 
ciicumetanoes they often left then natiso land to seek pie- 
ferinent in the chnicli in which they could laboui with 
gieatei syiniiathy Manj of them also had Lccomo connected 
by marriage oi othei ties with the Italian nobles who lukd 
in thedEgean, and circumstanoes led them to settle in Italy 
Of the Greeks who tlius found their way to the West befoie 
the takmg of Constautinople, the most piomineut weie Leon 
or Loontios Pilatos, Geoigios Gemistos Plethon, Manuel 
and John Chiysoloras, Theodoios Gazis, Gcoigios Tiipc- 
zuntios, and Catdinal Bessanon Hody has given a full 
account of most of these men in his wuik De Giacig tllvs 
t) ibus Liiiffute Giwlw Literal umque IlumamornmiJnstanra 
to)ihva (London, 1742) Pilatos vsas a native of Thessalo- 
nica and a pupil of Baikam, a Calabrian monk who taught 
Petrarch Gieek Pilatos himself taught Boccaccio his native 
language, and expounded Ilomei in Floienco Ho died m 
1334 Gemistos was a native of Lacedienion He taught 
lu Constantinople, Athens, and Floieuco, and had in all 

K ies a large number of pupils who eagerly imbibed Lis 
tonic teachings His woiks were numeious, but most 
ot them still he hid in the great libiaiies of Euiope unpub- 
lished Manuel Chrysoloras was one of the pupils of 
Gemistos, and is famous as the translator of Homei and 
Plato Both ho and his biotlier John had many illustiious 
men as their pupils in Greek Manuel taught in Milan, 
Venice, Padua, and Rome He has the meat of composing 
the fiiat Greek grammar that appealed in tho West 
(ipnyrquaTa), published for the first time in Venice (1484) 
He made his fiist visit to Italy in 1393 in the capacity of 
ambassador fioni the Gieek empeioi to seek aid against the 
Turks, aud he leturued to Italy ou the accompli^ment of 
his mission that ho might spread the knowledge of Gieek 
liteiature He was sent as deputy to the council of Con- 
stance, and he died in Italy in 1415 Theodoios Gazis, a 
native of Tiiessalonioa, fled fiom his native place in 1430, 
and became a teachei of Gieek in Feiraia, Home, and 
Floience He piepaied a Gieek giammai m four books 
(fiist published in Venice 1495), which continued for a long 
tune to be a text-book in Oroeoe and othei countries Ho 
translated many of the classical wnters, and wrote on the 
ancient history of the Turks and on theological subjects 
He died in 1478 in Calabria, where he had settled in his old 
age Georgios Trapezuntios was born in Ci ete m 1396 He 
leceivedthe appellation ot Trapezuntios because bis family 
had come fiom Trebizond A Venetian noble took him to 
Vomce to teach Greek in 1428 He removed to Rome in 
1440, where he remained till 1460, at first highly honoured, 
but subsequently, through the bittei ness of his temper, 'falling 
into disgrace After that he led a wandering and miserable 
hfe, and died in 1486 He translated many of the Greek 
wiiters into Latin, and wrote a treatise in which he oom- 
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paiod Plato with Aristotle Cardinal Bessanon was a native 
of Tiebi/ond He leceived his education lu Constantinople 
In 1425 he went to the Peloponnesus to lieai Gemistos 
expound the philoi.ophy ot Plato In 1439 ho removed to 
Italy, aftci lie had been nude aichbishop of Rictea, because 
tho Gieeks bitteily losentcd hw attachment to the party 
which saw no difiiculty in a union between tho Western 
and Eastern Churches He lose to gieat honour in the 
West, obtaiiimg the caidmaPs hat He died in Ravenna 
in 1472 He was passionately attached to tho classical 
liteiatuio of his couutiy, and took a piofound interest in 
the education of his fellow couiitiymen Ho aided in the 
most libeial mannci all the men of ability who came fiom 
Gieece IIo made a laigo collection of mamisciipts Ho 
tianslatcd poitions of Xenophon, Aiistotle, Thcophiastus, 
and othci Gieek wiitors, and he wiote on the theological 
questions of the diy 

The Gieeks who wcio most piominent in spreading aTUo 
knowledge of Gioek in Euiopo after the fall of Con&tanfci Ctreelcs 
nopla aie Joannes Aigyioponlos, Uometrios Chalcooondyles, 
Constantine and John Lascaiis, and Maicns Musmos oon 
Aigyioponlos w’as a native of Constantinople, and there stanti- 
taught Constantine Lascaris In the West he taught at “ople 
vinous times m Padua (1434), Florence (1456), and Rome 
(1471), and had amongst his scholars Angelns Politianus 
and Keuchlin Ho tnnslated many of the woiks of 
Aiistotle Ghalcocondyles was a native of Athens and 
became teacher of Gieck in Floience in 1471 , nftei some 
tune he lemoved to Milan, whcio he died m 1611 Ho 
edited veiy many of tho Greek authors Constantine 
Lascaiis, descended from a noble Bithjmian family, taught 
Gieek in vaiioua Italian cities, and finally settled in Sicily, 
wheio ho died about 1600 He wrote a laigo numbei of 
woiks, most of them still unpublished His best known 
wuik 19 his Grammar He also tianscribed manuscripts, 
and made a laigo collortion of them IIis name is well 
known to modem leadeis tliiough the lomance of ViUemam 
(Lasear is ou les Or eis ihi X7”'^siScle) John was probably 
the youugei hiother of Constantine He was piinoipally 
employed m collecting manusciiptsfor the great men of the 
day, wiote seveial woiks, aud edited seveial Greek books 
foi tho first time Ho died at Rome in 1535 
Almost aR these men were rather employed about liteia- 
tuie than engaged m pioducing it They taught Gieek, 
several of them wiote Gicek giammars, they transciibed 
and edited Gieek classical wnters, oiid they collected 
mannsenpta Bessanon laid tho foundation of the libiary 
ot St Maik in Venice The collections of Constantine 
Lascans formed the nucleus of the Escoiial libraiy, 

John Lascans and his pupil Rudisus gatheied the first 
stores for the national libiary in Paiia , and Pope Nicholas 
V employed tho services oE Bessanon, Gazis, and 0 
Lascans in establishing the Vatican libraiy But almost 
none of these men accomplished much m literature strictly 
so-called The question which most deeply interested them 
was tho plulosophy of Plato and Aristotle Somehow or 
other the championship of Plato was undertaken by those 
Greeks who eagerly desired the nmon of the Greek and 
Latin chm'ohes, and the philosophy of Anstotle was upheld 
by the opposite party Gennadios, whom Mahomet II 
appointed as patnaich of Constantinople after the capture 
ot the city, showed himself a keen pnitisan of the Sta- 
gnate, and hurled his thunderbolts against the Platonists 
Gemistos Plethon was the chief defendei of the Platonic 
philosophy, and received unmeasured abuse from George 
of Tiebizond for his heterodox opinions The works on 
those Butgects weie numerous, but beyond these theological 
questions (for they were theological rather than philosophi- 
cal) there is not much Scholarship continued to survive 
m Greece or among the Greeks for a long time after the 
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Turks began to lule in Gieece, and a consideiable list 
migbt be adduced, including the names of Apostolios, 
whose collection of Gieek froveibs is well known to 
scholars, and his son Aiseiiius, metmpolitan of Monemvasia 
Among the few who still used the Greek Iniiguago for 
liteiaijr puipo&os Loo Allatms is pronmieiit His Gicek 
veises show skill and cleverness Mention also should be 
made of Constantine Ehodocaiiakis, liunoiaiy physician to 
Chailes II of England He wiote seises ou the retain of 
Chailes to England not without meiit (see a veiy cniious 
bfe of 0 Ehodocanakis published in Athens, 1872) 

Eaily Wo now letuin to the literature iii the modei n language, 
woiks m and heio again wo have to go hack sevcial eontuiies befoie 
the fall of Ooustantinople We have alieady seen that the 
Bomantio eaihest pioduction is tho Ev^ovts of Eigeim Act ilai, so 
poems called because he was the son of a Tuik and a Gieek, and 
because be spent a laige poition of his time in watching 
the fioutiois Theie IS reason to behei e that his adveu- 
tuies foimed the subject of poems in many parts of Greece 
Some have called him a Cypiiaii Hercules, andhelieve him 
a kind of mythological chaiacter, whilo otbeis regard him 
as a genuinely histuiical pcisouage The poem published 
by Legiaud desciibing his adventuies is iiupeifect Many 
of the incidents aie of a piuely romantic natuie Fiom 
the 13th to the IGth century many poems weie composed 
in the popular language Oui knowledge of these works 
IS still incomplete Seveial of them he hidden in the great 
libraries of Em ope , but much is now doing to inciease oni 
knowledge Many have been already published in the 
collections of Maviophrydis, Satlios (liv^Sora), Wagner 
(paiimna Medn JEv^, and especially Legiand They all 
bieathe the spiiit of chi\aliy, and aie full of lomantio 
adventuies and tales of love M Gidel has the special 
meiit of drawing attention to those poems m his Etudes 
sm la Zitteratute Giecque llodeuie (Pans, 1866), ond he 
has gone fuithei into the subject in his Woimelies Etudes 
ill? la Litlh atm s Giecque Modeme (Pans, 1878) He has 
proved that the romances which d^ghted the knights of 
Fiance and Italy found their way piobally thiongh the 
Genoese and Venetians and some Fiencb. families into 
Gieeoe, especially into the islands The Gieek minstrels 
took them and adapted them for then Greek audiences 
He has given an analysis of the vaiious poems and com- 
pared them with the Western forms The most impoitant 
in modem Greek aie “The Old Knight” (12th centuiy), a 
tale of the Round Table , “ The Story of Belthaudei and 
Chrysantza" (probably 12th centuiy), “The Loves of 
Lybistros and Bhodamne ” (piobably 12th contniy) , “ The 
War of Troy,” taken from the Queue de Tioieot Benoit do 
Sainte Moie, who wrote m tho second half of the 12th cen- 
tury (the Greek translation was made some time befoie the 
fall of Constantinople) , “Floie and Blancheaeiu ", and 
the '* History of Imbeiios and Morgaiona " There are 
various other poems belonging to this penod of a different 
oharactei, snob as the " Oracles " of Leo the Wise, imitn 
tions of Eeuiele EucAs, and “ Physiologus ” ThoListoiy of 
Alexander the Great was a favourite theme, end there is a 
Gieek veision of Apollonius of Tyre We do not know the 
authois of any of these poems But about the time of the 
fall of Constantinople we meet with the names of some 
versiBers Papaspondylos Zoticos desciibed the battle of 
Varna (1444) in veise, and from the poem we gather that 
he was present at it We have three poems written by 
Geoigilas Limenitis (1450-1500), one “On the Deeds of 
the great Commander of the Romans, Behsarms, ” pTin t-km 
“ On the Plague in Rhodes,” which took place m 1490 , and 
a thud, “A Complaint on the Fall of Constantinople” 
Some havo been inclined to think that this last caimot be 
the work of Geoi gilas Fiom an examination of the poems 

of Qeoigilas and some other phenomena, Coiais, in the pro- 
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legomena to the second volume of the "ArahTCL, came to the 
conclusion that ihy me v as unknovi n to G i eek poems before 
the fall of Constantinople, aud had become established as r 
foatnie ot them when Geoigilas wrote on the Rhodian 
plague Gidel has accepted this as giv ing a clue to tho 
dates of Gicck poems A thud veisilim was Jacobos 
Tiivolis of Corfu, who lived m the beginning of tbo 16th 
centuiy He wrote tho history of Tagi.ipiein, a Venetian 
noble, and the histoiy of the king of Scotland and the queen 
of England, a tale taken fium Boccaccio Almost none of 
these poems havo poetical mciit, but they aio inteiesting 
as specimens of the popular language, and cuiious as throw 
ing light on tho manneis and thoughts of the Greeks of 
tliose days 

From the eailiest times the Greeks were in the habit of Histom l 
putting into veise any remarkable ocouiienoo that stiiiod poems 
their feelings Crusius tells us that in bis time Greeks, 
especially on the islands, contended with each othci iii 
repeating or extemporizing verses, and the custom has ic- 
mamed down to the piesent day Accoidmgly tho Gieek 
popular poetry is iich in historical subjects we hnv o nhcady 
noticed the poems on the battle of Varna and on the taking 
of Constantinople Theie is also a chioniclo of the con- 
quest of the Morea (given by Fllissen in Ins Jnaleiteii) 

Theie aie seveial lamentations over the fall of Constanti- 
nople And the klephtic ballads i elate real adventuies 
Almost eveiy leader in the war of independence had his 
song in his honour Some have thought that tho laigesl 
poition of the ballad poetry of the Gieeks is leteiit , but 
Legiand’s collection lately published shows that some of 
them belong to veiy early times, being edited fiom a manu- 
sciipt of the 16th centuiy There aie two or thioo laiiwms 
historical poems connected with tlie islands Especially 
noteworthy is one on tho exploits of Morcurios Bona by 
Coioiueos 

There aie tliiee poems belonging to the 16tb and 17tli Eaily 
centunM which have obtained wide popularity among the popuhi 
Greeks The fiisfe is the Eiotocntoe, the epic poem of rooms 
modem Greece, of about 11,400 lines Ot its author 
Vincenzo Comavo, a Cretan, we know almost nothing , but 
it ifl piobahle that he belonged to a noblo Venetian family 
and lived in the middle oi towards the end of the 16lh cen- 
tmy The tale is one of two loveis who, aftoi many tiials 
of their fidelity to each other, aio at last united and blessed 
Theie is genuine poetiy in the woik Many of tbo scenes 
aie charming, and, as M Gidel remarks, there is not a 
single situation w'hicli shocks propiicty noi a single senti- 
ment which IS not modest and of lare punty. The second 
poem IS a drama called Eicqihie, and its theme is the love 
ot Panaretos and Erophile The author of it w-as Geoigios 
Chortakis, who was brought up in Rhetliymnos, a Cietaii 
town, and lived towards the end of the ICth and beginning 
of the 17th century It was thought to be nearly the only 
drama ot this period, but Satbas has biought to light the 
fact that theie was a considerable number of them, and lie 
has already published three, Zeno, Stathes, and Gypann, in 
addition to Esoplixle Some of them are tianslations, 
and all of them are closely connected with Italian dramas 
I of the same period The Etaphtle lias interludes to each 
act, dealing with an entirely diffeient tlierao, and most 
probably wutteu by a diffeient authoi The thud poem, 

The Sheplw dess, is a charming idyll wiitten by Hicolaos 
Demetnos, a native of Apocoione in Cieto, who lived in the 
beginnmg of the 17th century 

There aie few piose productions ot any importance Boily 
belonging to the eaily period of modem Greek liteiatuie 
Ciusius mentions works written by Malaxos, Zigomolas, and 
Cauavontzis Satlios has more recently brought to light a 
number of chromcleis, such as those in the second volume 
of his Ediltotheea Gtceca Medvs JEvi, that relate the histoiy 
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of Cyprus, Leoutios Machaiia, lu tha beginning of the 
IStli century, and Goorgios Bouatronioa, whose nariative 
extends from 1456 to 1601 Hie siith volume contains 
cuiious documents (the assizes of Cypius, Cietan wills, 
(fee ), wliicli aSoid insiglit into the forma of modem Greek 
pievalent among the Cypriotes and Cietans, though a con- 
siderable number of them are wiitten in classical Greek 
Miklosisch and Muller have made a similar collectmu of 
documents, Acta et Biplomata Gi ceca MediiAEin Even m 
the 18th oentuiy we find the classical language used much 
more frequently than tho modern Meletios, the man 
whose name stands most prominent in this peiiod, wrote 
Ills Ectlesmsftcal Ilwto'yftom tlie Hme oj Chist to the yeai 
1700 in ancient Gieek, and his work had to be translated 
into modorn Greek to give it cuirency among the masses 
Anothei ecclesiastical histoiy by Sergios Makiaios, given in 
the collection of Sathas (fiom 1750 to 1800), is wiittenin 
the same language, and we find some writers like Caisaiios 
Dapouto and Meletios using sometimes the ancient and 
sometmies the modem foim We have almost no attempts 
at elegant literature in the modem Greek prose of this 
period But it is pos&iblo that manusoiipts containing such 

works may be hid among private family documents One 
has leoently been edited by Innocente Damana (Tmin, 
1872), The Loves of Erogeloe and E^asmia, by Holoplulos, 
wliirh was most probably wiitten between the 12 th and 
16th centuiies, but which might have been written by any 
one of the Scuptores Eiotici, as the language discloses 
modern forms only in one oi two sentences 
Litei I lu the 18th oentuiy a revival of enthusiasm foi educa- 
tiiie oi tion and liteiatuie took place among the Gioeks Schools 
the 18th ^gj .0 established in ovoiy impoitant Greek city, school books 
‘'®“ and tianslations fiom Continental languages poured foith 
fiom the presses of Venice, Trieste, Vienna, and othei places 
wheie the Qieeks had influence The leaders in this move- 
ment weie Eugenios Bulgaris, Nikephoios Theotokis, and 
Adamaiitios Coiais The fust two, both natives of Corfu, 
weie devout adlieieuts of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
warm paitisans of Ilasaia, and both became archbishops m 
the Eubso Gieefc Church They were true but nairow 
patiiots They wrote much in defence of Greek orthodoxy 
as ag unst Latin heresy Bulgaris also wrote on philosophy 
and Theotokis on physics, and the latter piepaied or trans- 
lated educational treatises on physics, mathematics, and 
geogiaphy Far before those stands Adaraantios Corois, 
who was above everything a Gieek of widest aim and of 
the greatest culture He was bom in Smyrna in Apnl 
1748 He studied nearly every blanch of learning, 
medicine, theology, and literature, in the universities of 
Italy and France, and then devoted his life to the lesuscita- 
tion of his Gountiy fiom ignorance and servitude He 
edited a veiy great number of tho classical writers, with 
admiiable critical notes, and generally with prolegomena, 
which tried to awaken the interest of his countrymen in 
their post glories, and strove to loose them to emulate their 
ancestois He also devoted his attention to tho modem 
language, especially lu his "'Ara/cTa, disoussed the wiilmga 
which had appeared m it, prepared a provisional dictionary 
of it, and determined the mode in which the popular dialect 
might become the basis of a literary language 
Modem From the time of Corms we may date a new era in the 
010 - history of the literatuie Henceforth the works become 
exceedingly numerous, and efforts are made in every direo- 
tion ot liteiary activity Feihaps no nation now produces 
so much literature in proportion to its numbers The 
Gieeks seem restless in their desire to give expression to 
their thoughts They have indeed great difficulties to con- 
tend with in the way of publishing The number of 
readers is necessarily small, owing to the smallness of the 
nation To take an instance, one of their most important 
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pciiodicals, the ’A^^vaiov, containing aiticles on archaiology 
and literary history, which should bo known to all scbolais, 
had not more than 160 tub&tubers in 1876, as wo aie 
informed in the picface, 600 copies woie publiblncl, of 
which 100 weie sent by the univursily of Athens to the 
various hbraiies 111 Europe and America, 150 wore distii- 
huted free, and only 150 w eio suhsciibed and paid foi The 
number of subscribers had not increased in August 1870 
In these ciicumstances many rich Gieeks have come nobly 
forward and published books at then own expense , and 
much credit is due to the Zo&imades, the Balli, and the othei 
Qioeka wbo have seived then country in this way Very 
frequently scholars produce then best works foi periodicals 
or even newspapers , and some most valuable tieatises have 
been published as supplements to Gi eek peiiodieals Tians 
lations of many of the best French novels have also been 
given away with those peiiodicals, and occasionally some of 
our moat esteemed English wiiteis have been thus made 
known to the Greeks , tor instance, a translation of the 
Bttde of Lammei moot was published by the editors of the 
Pandma Theso ciicumstances, while impeding the pro 
duction of Gieek books, also tend to prevent foieiguois from 
knowung exactly vrhat the Gieeks have done Anothei 
circumstance that marks this period deserves notice 
Almost every literary man of eminence makes eflorts in 
every hterary direction Theologians, scholars, physicians, 
are all found in the list of poets The same peisons write 
school-books, histones, diamas, lyrics, and novels It would 
be impossible to give even a notion of this endless activity 
All that can be done is to point out a few of the principal 
wnteis 

In the early part of this period two poets claim our notice, Poetiy 
Rhegas ot Velestmo in Tbossoly, and Chnstoponlos 
Bhegas was the poet of hberty, and his great war song, 

Aevre iratSes tw EAA-ijvwv, is well known to English leadeis 
through Byion’s translation He wrote many songs oi 
hymns calculated to louse his fellow-countrymen, but acting 
rashly he was soizcd and shot at Belgrade in 1798 at the 
age of foilgr-four Chustopoulos was bom in Macedonia 
m 1770, and died in 1847 He devoted himself to songs of 
love and wine, and many of his anacieontics are melodious, 
graceful, and charming Somewhat later than Chustopoulos 
comes Jacobos Rizos Neroulos, who was born in Constanti- 
nople in 1778, and died in 1850 Heroulos wiote lyrics, 
tragedies, end comedies with considerable success, but his 
best known book is a work published at Geneva in Fiench 
m 1826 — Gov.ie de la htteratme Ghecque moderne — and 
admirably tianslated into modern Greek by Miss Olympia 
Abbot of Thessalonica It is an interesting account of 
modern Greek liteiatuie up to the time at which the lectuies 
were delivered, and is written in a bright and forcible style 
It IB perhaps rather too favouiable to tho phanaiiots, to 
whom Neroulos himself belonged, but it is an honest de- 
fence, and it has to be remembered, on the other hand, that 
he lashed the vices of the phanariots with great boldness 
in his comedies From these writers we pass to the eia of 
the independence of Greece During this last period thiee Sontsos 
waters have appeared who have established for themselves 
a peimanent place in the history of mankind os men of true 
genius, PanagiotiB Sontsos, Alexander Sontsos, end Alexander 
Bizos Eangab4 Panagiotis and Alexander Sontsos were 
brothers, and belonged to' the phananots They were bom 
in Constantinople in the first quaitei of this century, and 
were educated first m Chios and then in the universities of 
Italy and Prance They threw all their energies into the 
war for independence, and sang of its glories But they 
conceived a d etermined dislike to Oapodistrias They were 
stallmoiB bitter against Otho, and, adopting extreme opmions 
and always discontented, they fell out of sympathy with 
their fellow countrymen Panagiotis received high posts of 
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honoui at the end of the wai of independence, and Alexandei 
was ofteied great literaiy dietinctiom., but the unmihgated 
abuse and contempt which they both, but especially 
Alexandei, heaped on all men in authoiity tendered absence 
from then countiy a necessity Alexander died in Smyrna 
in a hospital in 1863, and PanagiotiSi died at Athens m 
litter ohscmity in 1868 Both tiied various forms of poetiy, 
but as neaily all critics have remarked, Panagiotis was 
always lyiical and Alexander continually letuined to satire, 
whatever his subject might be Both had a iich command 
of musical language, weie highly ideal in then conceptions, 
weie strongly patiiotic, and possessed an ardent love of 
liberty Of the two the muse of Ponagiotis strove moie 
after the sublime, but was less steady, less uniformly excel- 
lent than that of Alexandei Both weie deficient m giving 
unity to then poems, oi in foiming a sustained and uiiginal 
plot 'Phe plays of Faiiagiotis remind one of such noika 
as Bailey’s Fettus, whoie tlieie is a profusion of poetical 
conceptions but no cobeient whole Slany passages in the 
works of both brothers bear a stioiig lesemblanoa to lines 
which are to be found in tho wiitings of poets tihom they 
admired, especially Lamaitiue, Bdranger, and Byron The 
spiiit of Byion pervades both The pimcipal n oiks of 
Panagiotis are 'O8o«rd/oos (The Travellei), a diama m five 
acts, foi which Byion’s Manfred stood as model , Mco-o-ww 
^ Ttt B-dflij ’Iijffov Xpurrov (The Messiah), also a diama in 
five acta , and three othei plays Vlachavaa, Oataiacahs, and 
The Uiilnoion, in all of which theie is an nttei want of 
chaiactei and plot, and a iich stoie of poetiy, a novel, 
Leanihoa, and many lyrics, especially 'HKidii/ua, fiisfc pub- 
lished m 1856 He tiled in his latei days to stiike out a 
new style m modem Greek, but his effort was ansuocebsfnl 
Alexander’s principal woiks aie — Uavd/ia/ia 'EAAdSos, 

a collection of poems £oi the must part bitteily satuical, 
recently reimbhshed by Legiaud attbo end of his giammai , 
*0 n«/jtirAAV(i)/y€vos(Tlia Wandeiei), a poem which was sug- 
gested by and contains many diioct imitations of Byion’s 
Childe Haiold , and several comedies, The Ttodigal, The 
Pi emit?, The UiUamed Poet, undTAs OomiUuhonalSeJtool, 
and numeiouB odes and lyiical pieces He also wrote one 
comico tragic novel, ’E^o'pwTos toD 1831, oi TJte Samtlud 
One 0/1831 

Rsngabd The Other gieat poet that legenciated Qieece has pio- 
dneed is Alexander Bisos Rangabd He was boin iii Con- 
stantinople eaily in the century, and belonged like the 
Sontzos to a phanaiiot family He thus desoiibes Im own 
career — “ A pupil of Vardalachos and Qennodios, he com- 
pleted his studies at the mililaiy school and at tho nmvei- 
sity of Munich In his own countiy he was at fiisl an 
artilleiy officsi, then a councilloi in the ministiy of public 
inatiuotiou and also in that of the intenoi, piofessoi of 
aiohiBology in the university (of Athens), numstei for foieigu 
affairs, deputy, and latei on representative of his countiy 
in different foieign countries ” His works are of wide 
innge He has wiitteu a giommar of modem Greek, ton 
tiibuted to a dictionary and a cyclopsedia, comjxised a 
history of ancient Gieece, and edited many school books 
He has wiitten an able woik on ancient mt, and an exceed- 
ingly valuable and scholarly woik on msci iptious, Antiquvtia 
Jlellintques He has contiibuted much to tho Pandma, 
the Ai ehmoloffieal Journal, and the Ptani'des Ho has 
nairated the results of his travels, and discussed mathemati- 
cal problems He has also composed several novels And 
he has wutteu ahistoiy of the liteiatiire of modern Gieece, 
— ^bright, genial, spailding, and full of tiuo and sometunes 
tieucbant miticism It is on Ins poems, liowever, that his 
claitua to lemembrance will specially rest In these lie 
shows line poetic feehng, a lare command of exguisite and 
liarmoaious language, and a singular beauty and puiity of 
thought and sentiment His poetical works consist ol a 
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laige collection of hymns, odea, and songs , long nanative 
poems, ballads, foui tiagcdies and thiee comedies , tians- 
lations of the Anitgone of Sophocles, and of tliieo plays of 
Aiistophanes 

Besides these three poets theie is a gieat numbci of otlici 
wiitoib who have composed poetry of consideiablo merit, P® ts 
but we cun only mention the names of afew% — Valaoiilis, 
Zalocostas, Salomos, Vlacbos, Cokkinukis, Caiasouteas, 
Tantalides, Zompelios, Orphanidea, Cleon and E Hangabd, 
Euphiosyne Samaitsidis, and Aiitouiadis Elias Tantalides, 
who foi a long time was blind mid w'ho died a few yoais 
ago, publislied an inteiestmg collection of songs, including 
nuiseiy ihymes and school songs, with music (Athens, 

1876) The production of poetiy was much stimulated by 
an annual poetical contest A sum of money was set aside 
foi pmes, poems w'Oie sent in, judges woio named, and 
when all was ready, a speech was deliveicd m the university 
by the conveiiei of the judges, assigning tboii reasons foi 
their decision and giving ciiticisms ot the poems The 
envelope of tho successful candidate was then opened, nnd 
ho received the lauiel wieath with a thonsiud diachins 
Ftom what is stated in tho Athenaion of Athens foi May, 

June, July, and August 1878, wheie the exposition ot tho 
contest of 1877 is given, it would seem that probably that 
of 1877 was to be the last Amongst the poets of leccnt 
days special mention should bo mado oi Chiestos A 
Paimemdes, who while in Maiichcstei did nnicli to make 
the woiks of hiB fellow-countiymon known to Englishmen, 
and tho brat works in locent ISnglisb litoiatuio to Greece 
Among othei things he tianslated Eoscoc’s Zife of Loien’o 
dd Medui, ^YLOxdb Sai danapalua, Villemaiii’s Laum la, and 
poems of Goldsmith, Biyant, Bums Goethe, and Victoi 
Hugo Ho also wiote oiiginal poems of gieat inoiit, and a 
novd called Eftym'o Two writers have dislinguishod 
themselves by poetic ooinposilions in ancient Gioek, Lcukms 
and Pluhppoa Joannes 

The diama is a foim of poetiy to which tho Greeks fool Diomn 
pecuhaily prone Eangabd gives a list ot ninety writois 
of dramas in his History of Modem Gieel, Ztteiatwe, and 
tho list he says 15 incomplete Out of theso w'ntois wo 
may select foi notice Demetiios N Beinardakis, whoso 
Mopta Ao$a7raTprj, “Mario, tlio daughtei of Duxapatoi,” 
with its 2 HolBgomena, has doseivodly attiacted much atten- 
tion and boon analysed by Gidel 

In piosB there is no depnitment of liteiatuio wbirh is not Ilistoij 
well lepiesented In histoiy tho Giecks aio paitioulaily 
stiong Perrhaevos has desoi ibecl with gieat vigour the ex- 
ploits of Bull Tiicoupis’s lliitmy of the Revolution is a 
masteily woik Pliilomon has given tho Russian sido of 
the levolutionaiy movements with gieat oaincstness, and 
neaily eveiy man who took a pait m tho movements has 
handed down his lecolloctions, or, os in tho case of Colooo- 
tioms, who was illiteiate, has dictated them to some ono 
who could put them into shape The Gieeks have been 
paiticulaily active in mvostigaling the histoiy of tho 
Byzantine empiie, of the Venetian domination, and of 
special localities Tho history of Papaiihegopoulos is 
especially valuable in legard to the latoi penods, and its 
style is smgulaily cleai and flowing Along with Inm 
should be mentioned Sakelhon, Sakellanos, Sathns, Byzan- 
tios, Monsloxydes, Dragonmis, Tiiantaphyllis, andPaspatis 
lu theology CEconomos stands foith as the first of preachers, Theology 
occupying the place which Miniatis held as a poimlar orator 
in the 17th eentuiy Contogoms it well known by Ins 
Uulm y of Patmlic Intel atuiedmmi to ihe Fomth Oentmy, 
and Biyenmoa by his edition of Clemena Itomanua Biaila Philo 
stands fiist among Greek philosopher j for iirofoundness and sopby 
ongiudlil^ Along with him may be mentioned Vamvat 
and Benieri Gioeks have also dittmguislied themselves 
in medicine, but very frequently they write their scientific 
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books in French They have also produced many tioatisea 
on law, political economy, and on mithetratics and the 
physical sciences. Little has been accomplished m the way 
of original novel-wiiting We have seen that Panagiotia 
and Aleo-andci Sontsoa and fiangabd wioto novels, and 
otheis have done so likewise, but with moderate success 
One recent work, ‘H ndwto-o-a ’Itaiwa, by Roidos, has gamed 
cunsideiable populaiity, and is wiittenin an attiactive and 
vigorous style Another novelist, Stephanos Xenos, is 
known to English leaders by his woik on the Ionian Islands 
called ^ast ami West He is the authoi of a novel called 
the Devil in Fuilet/, and lie wiote in Oreek an inteiosting 
account of the Exhibition in London m 1861 Seveial 
ladies have distinguished themselves m the hold of Gieek 
literature Especially deserving of mention is Doia 
dTstiia, whose woik on the Women of the West, contiibuted 
to the Pandora and foimiug a pendant to hei Women of 
the East, written in Fiench, shows remarkable poweis of 
lesoaroh, expoaitiou, and criticism The Qioeks, as might 
have been expected, have produced good editions of the 
classical waters They have also done much to elucidate 
the arclimology of their country, though most of their woiks 
on this subject are written m foieign langusges Among 
these worlm especially deseiviug mention are Aiuient 
Athens of Pittakis, in French, the Gravestones of the 
Ancieniff/tfeis, by PervanoglouB, m German, t\ve Hellenus 
A nfiquities, by Rangabe, lu French , the Sepukh al Inset ip 
tioiis of Athca, by Ooumanoudis, in modem Greek, and 
Dotlonn and Us Emm, by Oarapanos, m French The 
works of Lambros on numismatics nre of gieat value The 
Greeks have also contributed much to a knowledge of the 
anoient Gieek language Asopios bos gamed a gieat name 
m this direction, and the contributions of Uonstantinos 
Oontos are very valuable They have also done much to 
collect materials for n knowledge of existing dialects 
Investigations liave been made into the dialects of the 
TzaconianshyCEconomosaudNco Locrian byOIudkiopoulos, 
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and hsts of peculiar words and forms to be found in 
Cythera, Chios, Ciete, Cyprus, Loons, and othei places, 
have appeared in Pandota and other journals Castoiclus 
has wiitton much and well on Latin hteiatuie The Greeks 
have a veiy large number of newspapers and journals, if 
we consider tlio number of the population , but, as might 
be expected, then existence is precaiious, and many are 
shoit hved Tianslations abound in modem Gieek, eepeci- Tiansla 
ally from the Fiench, but the Greeks have also tianalated hons 
clnsaical English and German woiks, and novels of all kinds 
The tianslations include those of Mullei and Donaldsons 
JIutori/ of Gteek Litetatnre by Valettas, and Shakespeare’s 
Borneo and Juliet, llamXet, and Macbeth by Pikelas 

Avttundiea — A "R Euigalic, Histone ZittAaite do la Ortce 
HetUttui, Pons, 1877, Di lluclolf NiLohi, Oischiehte det tieugnceh 
iv-hen ZiUiatm, Leipsio, 1876, Alfiul Bougemilt, Histoire des 
LiUSialtnes&iang^i cs,\ol m , Pans, 187b, A PapiidoponlosBietos, 
NeseAXigpiicb ^t\o\oyla, Atbons, 1854-57 , Constantines Bathos, 
VeoeWrivticii etiKoKoyla, Athens, 1868 , the work ofRi/os Neionlos, 
aiul tin. coULctions of lllavoplnydis, Legiand, Wignoi, and Sathoa 
niLilioiiLd ibove, Ltsko, Jleseanhes m Chcece, London, 1814, 
shoit skctolica of the hterstuie m J Donaldson's Modem Sieek 
Crtamnua, Edin , 1863, m Geldsit, The Modem Chiek Language, 

1870, and m SaigLant’a Meia Qreeci A full secount of moduli 
Greek graminns is in Mullnch's Grammatih del Oiiechisdicn 
Vulga,sptaHu, lJulin, 1856, ind m the picfscis hj Legiand to 
the Ghammai of Sophisnos, Pins, 1874, ind liis own Oiammaire 
ttieeque Modeine, Pans, 187t> Dntionsnes — hind. Model n Greek 
andOeiman, By^autios tnd TitLhheiiw, Modem Oiadc aiul I'leneih, 
Contopoulos, Modern Gteek and hnglish, Smliocks, Jiyxamiim 
CheeLand English CollcctionsofModdiiOuckroetiy — Ckantsciia, 
tHios 'T.hXitvucht napvetrvdi, Atlmis, 1841, Ttphailkis, Xiapvaaalt, 
Athens, 1868, Antoiuo ilaiisiali, Leugrtechitchet Pmnass, Beiliti, 

1870 Selections of poems —hind’s Meugneehisehe AiUholoyte, 
Lcipsio, 1847, J Donaldson, Li/ta Grccea, hdin , 1854, Pelton's 
deleUions f torn Modem Gieek Wiitirs m Ftoie and Poetty, Cam- 
bridge, 17 S , 1867 , Ymcpnt and Ditkson, Handbook M Modem 
Qi eek, London, 1870 rollections of li ill ids hy Faiuiel, Zampohos, 
Paaaow, Teplniikis, Logiind, and of Cretan ballads by Anton. 
Jinnnaiaki Discussion of the modem Gieik language and of ballads 
in Pxoftssoi Bkckic’s Hotec HcUmiccu, 1874, and of the ballads m 
To/cr’s Beseaiihes in the Highlands of lull ey, 1860 (J D ) 
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GREEK CHURCHj The, oi more properly the Eastern 
Church, 18 both the eouice and backgioand of the Western 
Ohiietiauity aio&e in the East, and Gieek was the language 
of the Scriptures and early servicea of the chinch, but when 
Latin Chiiatianity established itself m Euiope and Afiica, 
and when the old Roman empire fell in two, and the eastern 
half became sepaiate m government, mtcicsts, and ideas 
fiom tho weslein, the term Gieek or Eastern Chuich 
arquiied giadnally a fia.ed meaning It denoted the chmch 
which included the patiiarehates of Antioch, Alexandiia, 
Jerusalem, and Constantinople, and their dependencies The 
ecolosiasbical dmeion of the early church, at least within 
the empire, was based upon tho civil Gonatantine inlro 
duced a new paitition of the empire into dioceses, and the 
chuioli adopted a similar division The bishop of the chief 
city in each diocese naturally rose to a pro eminenco, and 
was commonly called evciych — a title borrowed from the 
civil juiisdiotion. In pioceas of time tho common title 
painatc/i, was restiictod to the most eminent of these 
exaichs, and oounoiK decide I who weie worthy of the 
dignity The oouiioil of Niesea lacogmzed thiee patriarchs 
— the bishops of Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch To these 
weie aftorwaids added the bishops ot Constantinopilo and 
Jeinaalem When tha empiie was divided, there was one 
patiiaich in the West, the bishop of Rome, while in tha East 
there were at first two, thon four, and lattevly five This 
geogiaphical fact has had a gieat deal to do in deteinumng 
the chaiactei of the Eastern Chmch It is not a despotic 
monarchy governed fiom one centra and hy a monarch m 
whom plenitude of powai lesides It is an oligarchy of 
patiiarchs It is based, of comse, on the gieat body of 
bishops , bub episcopal lulo, through the various giados of 
metropolitan, primate, esaich, attains to sovuieignty only 
m the fivo patnaichol thionos Each patnaich is, withm 
hia diocese, what the Galhoan thooiy makes the pope in tho 
umveisal church He is supieme, and not amenable to any 
of his biother patriaiohs, but is within the juuadiotion of 
an cecnmenical synod This makes tho Greek Chuich quite 
distinct in government and tiaditions of polity fiom the 
Western It has ever been the policy of Home to efface 
national distinctions, but undei the shadow of the Eastern 
Chill oh national churches have giown and fiourished 
Revolts against Rome liava always implied a lepudiation of 
the ruhng principles of Ultiaraontanism, but tho sehismatio 
chmehes of the Eoat have always leproduced the ecclesi- 
astical polity of the chuich which they have deseited 

The Gieek Chuich, like the Roman, soon spiead out fai 
beyond the impeiial dioceses which at fiist fixed its booud- 
aiiBS, but, unlike tho Roman, it did not keep foi Chustiamty 
all the lands it had once laid hold of What Rome Cbristian- 
li^ed, with the exception of Africa, lemained Chiistian The 
old empue was oveiiun by the barbaiians, but the con- 
quered empire imposed its law and its religion upon its con- 
quoiois, and pagan and heretic became m the end Cathohe 
Christians In the East it was otheiwise Tho empire 
Biamtained itself long and died hoid , but its dechne and 
fall meant not meiely the overthrow of the anpiemacy of 
the empeiois of tlie East, it meant also the desti notion of 
civilization and tho submeigence of Christianity In the 
West, German and Saxon, and Goth and Lombard, became 
Cbriatian law-abiding peoples In the East Arab and Kuid, 
the Seljuk ond Ottoman Turk, lemained wbat they weie 
before they swarmed ovei the Eastern empire, and could 
novel be taught either law or gospel It is true that the 
Eastern Chmch more than made up for hei losses by her 
missionaiy anteipiise, but she never conquered her con- 
queioi;:, and the histoiian is too apt to speak of her past 
glories and foiget her present strength The same reason 
also makes it difficult to describe, with any accuracy, the 
extent of tho Greek Chuich She has slufled her position 
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so often that to desciibe her extent at any one period must 
be misleading Tho chuich never at any one peiiod occu 
pied all tho tenitoiies she has poofaessed 

The patiiarchate of Constantinople included the itupeiial 
dioceses of Pontus, Asia, Thi ace, and Eastern Illyiicnm — z e , 
speakmg roughly, thogieatei pait of Asia Minor, European 
Tmkey, and Gieece, with a small poition of Austiia The 
imperial diocese of Pontus was governed hy the exaich of 
Caasaiea, who luled ovei thuteou motiopolitaus with moie 
t-Tinn 100 suifrogauB, now there aie nine metiopolitans 
(Kaisaneh, Nisi, Angouri, Niksai, Amasia, Isinid, Kadi- 
kiov, Biousaa, Iznik), and one archbishopiic {Tiebizond), 
but the suffragans seem to have disapiieaied Asia was 
governed hy the exaich of Ephesus, who luled over twelve 
metropolitans with moie than 360 sufiiagan bishops Of 
these there remain Ephesus, with its suffiagnns Aidene and 
Chtame, Smyrna, Artaki, Marmoia, Allah Sbchi, Rhodes, 
Samoa, Khio, Cos, Paronaxin, Sautoiiua, Audio, htilo, 
Leio, Seal panto, Sephanto, Imbro, Lemno, Metehni, Molivo, 
Myio, and Komeh In Asia Minor the chmch maintains 
but a small remnant of hei formei gieatiicss, in Euiope it 
IS otherwise The old outline*!, liowevei, aio effaced whei- 
ever the Christian races have emancipated thcmsoUcs fioin 
the Tuifeish rule, and the national chinches of Gioecc, 
Seivia, and Ronmania have leoigaiii/ed themselves on a 
new basis Wheie the Turkish inle still prevails tho 
church letains her old oiganization, but greatly impaired 
The national churches of Russia, Qeoigia, and Auueiiia 
are offshoots fiom the patuarchato of Constantinople, but 
qmte independent of its jurisdiction 

Tho patiiaichate of Antioch has unileigono most changes 
in extent of juiisdiction, aiising from tho transfer of sees 
to Jerusalem, fiom the progress of tho schismatic ohuicLos 
of the East, and fiom the conquests of tho Mahomotans 
At the height ot his power tho patriarch ol Antioch ruled 
ovei 12 metiopohtans and 260 suffiagan bishops In 
the tune of the first crusado 163 still suivived, now thoiu 
aie scaicely 20 Most of those that lomam aie called 
either metiopolitau oi aichiepiscopal sees, but they ha\o 
few or no eufirogans In Syiia there aie still Antiucb, 
Aleppo, Laodicea, and Arcadia , in Fhruiiicia, Tyie and 
Eldon, Beyrout, Tnpolis, Emesa, and Heliopolis , in Oilicu, 
Adana , in Syria, Epipbonia , m Isauiia, Scleucia , tu 
Cyprus, Eamagosta, with Piscopa, Bnflo, Noapolis, Limasol, 
and Nicosia as sufiiagan sees Cj pins Las been indopcnd- 
ent of Antioch, liowevei, since tho council of Ephesus 
Antioch also had jurisdiction beyond the bounds of the 
empire over Chaldsea and India, and the missionaries of 
Antioch seem to have pieached Chiistiaiuty lu tho boidois 
of China The Chaldsean Chuich now, liowcici, is almost 
entirely Nestorxan The Thomas Ohiistians of India do 
not belong to the Orthodox Greek Clinrch In Syiia the 
Jacobites are more numerous than the Orthodox, while the 
Maiomtes of Lebanon have become subject to Rome 

In the eaiher period of the chuich, ecclesiastical followed 
civil divisions so closely that Jerusalem, in sjnto of the 
samed associations connected with it, was merely an orth 
nary bishopnc dependent on the inetiopolitan of Caisaiea 
Ambitious prelates had from time to time endeavoured to 
advance the pietensions of then see, but it was not until 
the council of Chalcedon, in 451, that Jeiusaleui was made 
a patiiarohate with jurisdiction ovei Palestine, Fiom tin's 
tune on to the inroad of tlie Saracens, the patriarchate ol 
J erusalem was highly prosperous It ruled over three metro 
pohtans with eighty suffragans Tho modem patnaich has 
seven suffiagaua, all of whom enjoy the titles of metiopolitan 
or archbishop, — Cmsarea, Scythopohs (Uethshan), Petra, 
Ptolemais, Sinai, Nablous, Samaria The patriarchs, how- 
ever, are non-resident (thej live in Constantinople), and tho 
primate of Palestrae is the metiopolitan of Csesaiea. 
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The patiiaroh of Alexandria in ancient times possessed 
much moie power than the otheis, and the church ruled by 
him was much more contiulized He had no metiopolitans 
His bundled siifiiagans were oidmary bishops This peihaps 
in port accounts foi the decay of the Oithodox chuich ui 
Egypt, at present theie is no bishop but the patrurch 
The Christians in Egypt aie foi the moat part Monophysites 
The church of Nubia has been blotted out The cdinrch of 
Ethiopia or Abyssinia is Monophysite, and acknowledges 
the Jacobite patriarch of Cairo 

Histohy — Qo%ii} ovet sie? and Schisms — To deaciibe the 
contioveisies of the Greek Church is to wiite the history 
of the chu'ch of the hist dye cental les, in a ehoit sketch 
like this all that can ho done is to mention those causes of 
division which led (1) to the foimation of the suhismatic 
churches of the East, and (2) to the open rapture with Latin 
Chiistnnity 

The gieat dogmatic woilc of the Greek Church was the 
definition of that portion of the creed of Christendom which 
concerns theology 'piopei , — ^the doctiinea of the essential 
natuie of the Godhead, and the doctnne of the Godhead in 
relation with manhood in the incarnation, while it fell lo 
the Latin Ohuieh to define anthi opology, oi the doctrine 
of man’s nature and needs The controversies which concern 
119 aie all ab jut the person of Ohnat, the Theanthropos, for 
they alone are represented in the schismatic chuiches of the 
East These controversies are most easily described, at least 
foi oui purpose, by reference to the oecumenical councils 
of the ancient and undivided church 

Siaa of Sects — All the chui ches of the East, schismatio 
as well as oibhodov:, accept umeservedly the decrees of the 
first two councils The schismatic chuiches protest against 
the additions made to the cieeds of Kic&ea and Constant- 
inople by snoceeding councils The Nicsso-Ounstantin- 
opohban creed declared that Christ was oonavbstantMd 
(£/iooi$o-ios) with the Father, and that He had 'become man 
(ii/av0p<i)7nj(ras) Disputes arose when theologians tned to 
explain the latter phiase These differences took two 
separate and extreme types, the one of which forcibly separ- 
ated the two natuies so as to deny anything like a real 
union, while the other insisted upon a mixture of the two, 
or an absorption of the human in the divine The former 
was the creed of Chaldsea and the latter the creed of iE^pt , 
Ohaldisa was the home of Nostorianism, Egypt the land of 
Monophysitism The Neatoriaus accept the decisions of 
the first two councils, and reject the decrees of nil the rest 
as unwarranted alterations of the cteed of Nicoea. The 
Monophysites accept the first three councils, but reject the 
decree of Ohalcedon and all that come after it 

The council of Ephesus, the thud oecumenioal, had insisted 
upon applying the teim Theotokos to the Virgin Mary, and 
this was repeated in the symbol of Ohalcedon, whwdi says 
that Christ was bom ot the Vugin Mary, the Theotokos, 
“according to the manhood ” The same symbolalso declared 
that Ohnst is “ to be acknowledged in two nafcnies, in- 
divisibly and inseparably" Hence the Nestonans, who 
insisted npon the duality of the natuies to such a degree as 
to lose sight of the unity of the person, and who rejected the 
teim. Theotokos, repudiated tlia decrees both of Ephesus and 
of Ohalcedon, and upon the promulgation of the decrees of 
Ohalcedon formally separated fioni the church Neston- 
anism had sprung from an exaggeration of the theology of 
the school of Antioch, and the schism weakened that patrir^ 
archate and its dependencies It took root m Chaldsea, and 
beoeme very powerful No small part of 0ie hterature and 
Boienoe of the Mahometan Arabs came from Nestonan 
teachers, and Nestonan Christianity spread widely “It 
was successfully preached to the Baotnaus, the Huus, the 
Persians, the Indians, the Persanuenians, the Medw, l^e 
Elamites The barbaric churches from the Gulf of Persia 


to the Caspian Sea were almost infinite The Malahai 
coast and the Isles of the Ocean, Zocotiaand Ceylon, were 
peopled with an moieasing numbei of Chiistians The 
missionaries of Balkh and Samaicand puisuecl without feai 
the footsteps of the roving Taitai, and insinuated them 
selves into the valleys of the Tmaus and the banks of the 
Sehnga ” Their principal bishop took the title of patiiaioh 
of Babylon His seal was later lemoved to Baghdad and 
then to Mosul , it is now at J nlameiik in Kurdistan In 
the 11th century he ruled over twenty-five meti oimlitans, 
and his juiisdiction extended fiom the Tigiis to Cliina, 
from Lake Baikal to South India Persecutions weakened 
the church, Timur ahnost extirpated it In the 16th cen- 
tuiy a schism occurred , many of the Nestoiians yielded 
ob^ience to Borne Tlie Boman Nestoiians aie usually 
called Chaldffians, though all lay claim to the title At 
present the patiiaioh rules ovei two metiopolitans and 
sixteen suffragan bishops The Nestorians dwell piinci- 
pally m Kurdistan, though many are found in Mesopotamia 
and in India In the lattei country they are numcious on 
the Malabai coast, and aie called Thomas Ohiistiaiis 

The council of Ohalcedon, the fourth cecumenical, de- 
clared that ChiistiB to be acknowledged “m two natures — 
rmconfuaedly, unchangeably,” and therefore decided against 
the opinions of all who eitlioi beliov ed that the divinity is 
the sole natuie of Chiist, or who, rejecting this, taught only 
one composite nature of Christ (one natuie and one poison, 
instead of two natuies and one person) Tke advocates 
of the one nature theory wore called Monophysites, and they 
gave rise lo numerous sects, and to at least three separate 
national churches — the Jacobites of Syna, the Copts ot 
Egypt, and the Abyssmiau ChuioL 

The term “Jacobite” (from Jacobus Baradteus, a Syrian 
theologian) is properly confined to the Syrian Monophysites, 
but IS Bometunea used to denote all the various divisions ot 
this heresy The Jacobites tlieiefoie accept the first three 
councils and reject those that follow The Armenian 
Cliurch does the same, and it is common to class the 
Armenians with the Jacobites, while some theologians have 
made them more heretical than tho Jacobites of Syria 
and Egypt (Neale, jHoly blaster n Church, Patimiehate of 
Aleitmchui, pp 8-10) This, however, seems a wrong 
opinion, and the Armenians ought to be leckonad as Ortho- 
dox (see Abmeniajit Chiteoh) Apait, howevei, from theo- 
logical criticism, the Jacobites aie arranged nndei three 
patriarchates — ^Antioch, Alexandi id, and Armenia Antioch 
and Alexandria have intercommunion, but Armenia, m spite 
of times of reconciliation, stands apart Undei the patii- 
aich of Alexandria is tho metian oi metiopolitan of Abys- 
sinia, and under the patiiaioh of Antioch the maphrian oi 
primate of the East The Jacobites or Copts of Egyjit 
greatly outnumber the members of the Orthodox Gieek 
Chnrdi there The patnaioh aasumes jurisdiction over 
Egypt, Jerusalem, Nubia, Abyssinia, and the Pentapolis 
He now resides lu Cairo, and is chosen by lot m a council 
of all the bishops from a number of monks recommended by 
four conveuts to whom belongs this pi ivilege He has for 
suffragans the bishops of Menouf, Shorkeyeh, Behneso, 
Fayoum, Miniyeh, Senabau, Manfalout, Siout, Ahuteg, 
Aschumin, Esne, Kauss and Nekada, and Khartoum He 
has besides junsdiction over twenty-six monasteries, and 
rules nominally over the Church of Abyssinia 

The Syrian Jacobites also form a patriarchate — the 
patriarchate of Antioch, While Antioch belonged to the 
empire the persecution of the state drove the Jacobite 
patiiaioh from the city He settled at Amida, now called 
Caramit, which is still the ecclesiastical centre The second 
dignitary is thei^aphiian ffruitbeaier) of the Ea$t, who was 
Qrigma{ly a missionary bishop to the regions east of the 
Tigris He is now settled an Mosul, The Synau Jacobites 
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could at one tune boast 20 metiopohfcana and 103 bishops , 
now there aio only 5 metropolitans (Caramit, Mosul, 
Maadan, Aleppo, and Jerusalem) without suffragans 

The decisions of Chalcedon, winch were the occasion of 
the formation of all those sects outside, did not pnt an end 
to CUnstological controverby inside the Orthodox Greek 
Ohurch The most prominent ijuestion which emerged lu 
attempting to define further the person of Christ was 
whethei the will belonged to the natuie oi the peraon, 
or, 03 lb came to be stated, whether Christ had two wills oi 
only one The ohuioh in the sixth cecumenioal council at 
Constantinople declared that Christ had two wills The 
Monotholotea refused to submit, and the result was the 
foimation of another schismatic church — ^the Maronite 
Church of the Lebanon lange The Maromtes, howevei, 
111 the 12bh century weio icconciled to Rome, and cannot 
now be said to belong to the Greek Chuich 

Gonjlhtt with Rome — The relation of the Greek Church 
to the Homan may be desoiibed as one of growing eatiange- 
meut fiaiu the 5th to the 11th oentury, and a series of 
abortive attem^its at leconciliation since the latter date 
The estiaagemont and final luptuie maybe traced to the 
overweening pretensions of the Hainan bishops and to 
Western innovation in the doctrine of the Holy Spiiit, 
accompanied by an alteration of cieed In the early church 
three bishops stood forth iirominently, piincipally from the 
olitical eminenco oE the cities in which they ruled — ^the 
ishops of Home, Alexandria, and Antioch The transfer 
of the soit of empiio fiom Rome to Oonstantmoiile gave 
the bishops of Romo a possible iiwal m the patiiaicli of 
Constantinople, but the absence of an oveiawing court and 
maddling etatesoieci did mote than recoup the loss to the 
head of the Homan Church The theological calmness of 
the We&t, amid the wiolent theological disputes which 
tioubled the Eastein patriarchates, and the statesmanlike 
wisdom of Home’s gieater bishops, combined to give a 
uniq^ne position to the pope, which councils in wain stroTO 
to shake, and whioh in time of difficulty the Eastern patri 
aiohs weie fain to acknowledge and make use of, howewer 
they might protest against it and the conclusions deduced 
fiom it But this pre-eminence, oi rather the Roman idea 
of what was involved in it, was never acknowledged m the 
Eist, to piBss it upon the Eastern patriarchs was to pre- 
piiB the way for saparatioii, to insist upon it in times of 
nutation was to cause a schism The theological genius of 
the East was diffierent fiom that of the West The Gieek 
theology had its roots in Greek philosophy, while a great 
deal of Western theology was based on Roman law The 
Greek fatkeis succeeded the Sophists, the Latin theologians 
succeeded the Homan advocates (Stanley’s Rasf Gh, cb a ) 
This gave use to misuudeis bandings, and at last led to two 
widely separate ways of regaiding and defining one import 
ant doctrine — the procession of the Holy Spirit from the 
Edthor or from the Father and the Son Pohtical jealousies 
and inteiests intensified the disputes, and at lost, after many 
piemonitoiy symptoms, the final break came in 1064-, when 
Leo IX smote Michael Cezulaiius and the whole of the 
Euatein Chuich with an excommunication There had been 
mutual excommunications before, but they had not resulted 
in permanent schisms “ It was scarce two centuries smee 
anathemas had been exchanged between Adrian I and 
Photius, between Photius and Ilicholas I The sixth 
council had formally anathematized Honorius I by name 
There had been groat violence of language in the 6th 
oenbuiy between Gragoiy I and John the Fastei, and not 
many years before that the name of Vigihus hod been de- 
libeiately erased from every one of the diptychs of the 
EMtoin Ohinch” (Ffoulfces’s Ghrislendont's Rivteums, i 
§ 17) Now, however, the separation was final, and the 
ostensible cause of its finality was the introduction by the 
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Latina of two words fihoque into the cieod It is this 
addition which was and which still remains the peimantnt 
causo of sepaiation Ftoulkes has pointed out in his second 
volume (ch 1-3) that there was a resumption of intei- 
course moio than once between Romo and Constaiitmoiilo 
after 1054, and that the oveibeaiing chaiactor of the 
Noinian crnsadeis, and finally the honors of the sack of 
Constantinople in the fourth ciusadc, weie the real causes 
of the permanent estiangement It is undeniable, hov o\ oi, 
that the fiUonue question has always come up to bai the 
way in any subsequent attempts at inteicommninoii The 
theological question involved is a very small one, but it 
bimgs out ( leaily the opposing clmiacteiistics of Eistoin and 
Western theology, and so has ncquiied an impoi lance tni 
beyond its own worth The question is loally one about 
the relations subsisting between the poisons of the Tiinity 
and theu hypostatical properties The Western Chinch 
affitma that the Holy Sximt “ proceeds fiom” lire Fathci 
and from the Son It believes that the Spmt of the F.ithci 
must be the Spiiit of the Son also Such a theory seems 
alone able to satisfy the piactical instincts of the West, 
which did not concern itself with the metaiihj^sical as^iDct 
of the Timity, but with Godhead iii its lelation to lodocmi d 
humanity The Eastern. Chuich affiims that the Holy S^m it 
proceeds fiom the Fathei only The Eastern theologian 
thinks that the Western double piocessioii dogiades the 
Deity and destroys the perfection of the Tiimty The double 
procession, in his eyes, means two active piinoiidos (airtat) 
in the Deity, and it means also that theio is a confusion bo 
tween the hypostatical properties, a piopoity possessed by 
the Father and distinctive of the Fust Person is attiibutod 
also to the Second This la the theological, and thcie is con- 
joined with it an histoiioal and muial dispute The Giooks 
allege that die addition of the avoids w'us made, not 

only without authority, and theiefoio unwaiiantably, but 
also for the puipose of foiciug a luptuie between East and 
West m the interests of the barbarian empiie of the West 

Attempts at reconciliation weie made from tune to time 
afterwaids, but were alw'ays wrecked on the two jiomts of 
papal supremacy, when it meant the right to impose West ti n 
usages upon the East, and of the addition to the cioed 
Fust theie was the negotiation between I’oiie Qiegoiy IX 
and the Qieek patiiaich Geimanus The Latin cotidl 
tions were x>ractically recognition of papal juiisdiclion, 
the use of unleavened bread enforced on the Qieeks, and 
the Greeks to be permitted to omit Jihoque on condition 
that they burnt all books wiitten against the Westoin doc 
tnue The Greek patiiarch lef used the terms Then cam o 
negotiations under Innocent IV and Clement IV , in W’liich 
the popes pioposed the same conditions ns Gregory IX , 
with additions These proijosals were rejected by the 
Qioeks, who regarded them as attempts to enfoice now 
creeds on their cWrch 

The negotiations at the council of Lyons (1271) were, 
atuctly speakmg, between the pope and the Qieek empcroi, 
and were more political than ecclesiastical Michael Palceo 
logns ruled m Constantiuople while Baldwin II, the last 
of the Latin emperois, was an exile m Europe ralmologus 
wished the pope to acknowledge his title to be empeioi of 
the East, and in return promised submission to the papal 
supremacy and the union of the Gieefc with the Latin 
Church on the pope's own terms This enforced union 
letted only during the lifetime of the omperor The only 
other attempt at union which lequiies to bo mentioned is 
I that made at the council of Florence It was leally sug- 
gested by the political weakness of the Byzantine emx>ire and 
the dread of the approach of the Turks John Palmologus 
the emperor, Josoiih the patriarch o£ Conatontinoplc, and 
several Greek bishops came to Italy and appeared at the 
couned of Florence — ^tlie papal council, the rival of the 
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council of Bagel A.a on foimer occasions the Gieeks were 
at fiiat deceived by false representations , they were betiayed 
into recognition of papal supremacy, and tricked into signing 
what could afterwards be repieaented as a submission to 
Western doctrine The natural conse'iuences followed, — a 
lepudiation of what had been done, andtho Greek bishops 
ou then way homo took care to make emphatic their ritual 
latic diffeiences from Eome Soon after came the fall of 
Constantinople, and with this event an end to the pohtical 
leasons for the submission of the Gieck clergy Koine’s 
schemes for a union which meant an unconditional submis 
•jion on the paib of the Gieeks did not cease, however, but 
they weie no longer attempted on a grand scale Jesuit 
missionaries after the Reformation sliried up schisms in 
some parts of the Eastern Church, and in Austna and 
Poland many of the Gioeks woie compelled to submit thorn 
selves to the see of Borne The lesnlt of these schemes has 
been what is called the Unia, oi the United Giecks These 
vaiious unions have commonly aiiaen from dissensions 
among the Qieeka themselves when a poition of the dis- 
sentients have made submission to Eome Eome commonly 
promised to allow thorn to enjoy their own liLmgies and 
rites of worship, but usually broke her piomiaes This was 
done so systematically that the collage of the Propaganda 
prints what profess to he the old liturgies of the Eastern 
churches, which are leally so interpolated as to bung them 
Buneptitiously into liaimony with the Westoin iites This 
is done so univeisally that it is impossible to bust to any 
professedly Eastoiii cieod or service-book punted at the ofhoe 
of the Piopaganda in Romo 

Differ entuUion oj^ IfToAional Ohutohea included in the 
Oithodox Gieek Chinch — Mr Finlay, in his llittmy of 
Qieeie, has shown that tlioie lias been always a very dose 
lelation between tlie chnrcli and national lifo Christianity 
fiom the first connected itself with the social orgamzation 
of the people, and therefoio in eveiy pioviuco assumed 
the language and the usages of the locality In this way 
it was able to command at once individual attachment and 
universal power This feeling died down to some extent 
when Constantine made use of the church to consolidate 
Ills pmpiiB But it revived under the persecution of the 
Allan emperois The struggle against Arionism was not 
merely a struggle for orthodoxy Athanasius was really 
at the head of a national Greek paity resisting the domina 
tion of a Lntin-speaking court From this time onwaids 
Greek patriotism and Greek orthodoxy have been almost 
convertible terms, and this led naturally to revolts against 
Greek supremacy in the days of Justinian and other em 
porois Dean Stanley is probably correct when he describes 
the heretical churches of the East as the ancient national 
chuiches of Egypt, Syria, and Armenia in revolt against 
supposed innovations in the eailiei faith imposed on them 
by Greek supremacy In the East, as in Scotland, the 
history of the church is the key to the history of the nation, 
and in the freedom of the church the Gi eek saw the freedom 
and supremacy of his race For this very reason Orthodox 

Eastern Christians of alien race felt compelled to lesist 
Greek domination by means of independent ecclesiastical 
organization, and the structure of the church rather favoured 
than interfered with the coexistence of separate national 
dmrehes professing the same faith Another circamstance 
favouied the meetion of separate national chuiclips Wmle 
the Greek empire lasted the Greek emperors had a right of 
investiture on the election of a new patnarch, and this right 
was letnmed by the Turkish sultans after the conquest of 
Constantinople The Russian people, for example, conld 
not contemplate with calmness as the head of their church a 
bishop appointed by the hereditary enemy of their country 
In this way the jealousies of race and the necessities of 
nations have produced various national churches which are 
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ludependent oi autocephalous, and yet are one in doctiine 
with the Orthodox Greek Church The most impoitant of 
those are the churches of Russia, Oeoigm, Sei via, Ronmania, 

Greece, and Montenegro The chuiches of Russia and 
Geoigia have been united 

The Chuich of Buii&ii dites from 092, when Pimcs Vladiimi nti^iinii 
md his people oceepted ChiisUnuty The metropohtin, who vus Church 
subject to the in.tri'iioh of Constintmople, resided it hiLff on the 
Dnip^r During the Tartu invasion the metiopohs was destioj cd, 
and Vladimir bccann, the ecclesiastiial capit il In 1320 the raetio 
pohtans fixed their sent at Moscow In 1582 Jcieinnh, patiinich 
of Conatontmople, laiscd Job, 46th metropolitan, to the patuaich d 
dignity, and. the net was aftuwaids coiiflimed by a genual council 
of the host In thin waytho Kussian ChirnJi heoarao autocepha 
Ions, and its piitiiaich had immense powci In 1781 Petti the 
Gloat foihade the (Itetiun of a now paiinich, and m 1721 ho ostab 
liahcd the Holy Govuning Sjnod to supply the place of the 
patnarch This body now gov tins theHnssiui Ulnnoli, and eon 
sists of five or six bishops, one or two otlicr ctclesinstirs of dignitj , 
and several lajmtii, all appointed by the empeioi The Chiiioli of 
Geoigii, which has existed fiom a veiy caily petiod, and was 
dc[ieudcnt first on the patnnich of Antioch and tiien on the 
patiiuch of Oonstanlinoiilo, boa since 1801 been ineoiporated in 
the Knasum Chuich Its head, the aichbishop of Tiflis, is a membei 
of the Holy Governing Synod, with the title of exaicli, and having 
under him foui siiffraprans Hnssia is divided foi ecclcsiastic-d 
piupoBca into ep^ohies of tliiee claases, each of winch is iiiled ovei 
by a bishop Thoio aie tliiee cpmolues of the fiist class, luled 
by the mcUopohtons of KiciT, Kovogoiod and St [?cteiBbiiig, and 
Moscow The steady incicnse of the Bu&uan Church makes it 
dilOcnlt to detail with exactness the nnnibei of Inshops belonging 
to the throe classes, but, accoiding to the lepoit piceented to the 
Holy Governing Synod m 1876, llieie aio, in addition to thatlueo 
oraiehics of the fiiat class, twenty one of the second, thnty-thiee of 
tfio thud, end six vicauetes These sixty tluee bishops possess 
diocesan anthoiity, and theie are besides, exclnding the exaiclmto 
of Ocoigm, fifty six bishops lulmg ovoi monasteiies 

The Qiuich of Siiviahas nnclergone great < hangos Jnmodiieval Sen ion 

tunes, when Seiim was a atrons kingdom, the head of the chuich 
mvaiiably claimed tlio title and anthonty of patiiaich In 1810, 
when Eaia George aclueved the indepeiulenoc of tho kingdom, the 
Mchhishop of Oailowitz in Hungaiy w'as lecognizcd as the head of 
the church, Iml in 1830 the national chuich was reconstituted and 
dLcltucd to ho aiitoocphalons In 1838 the seat of goveinment 
was removed to Belgiaue, and the niebopolitan of Delgtade is now 
the head of tlie Servian Chinch, though hia light is still disputed 
bv tho oithhialiOT) of Cailowitz lie has undei him as suftiagans 
the bishops of Shahatz, Csatank, and Uachi/e, ilie last of whom 
resides nt Eaianowatz Eleotion to the episcopate is sulqectto the 
veto of the piinre and of tho jiatiiaich of Constantm^le The 
extension of Seivia iindei the pioviaions of the trealy of iBeilin will 
piohably cause somo ecclesiastical changes 

Bofoio the union of the two piovinces of Moldavia and'Wnllaohm, Ronina 
the Orthodox Gioek Chmoh was iiiltd by two metropolitans — tlie nmii 
one at Jassy ondthe other at Biichaiest Since the independence of 
■tte united piovraces theio lias boon along continued conflict, which 
had for its design, not moitly to throw off the snpiomacy of the 
pabiBTch of Constantinople, hut to cnib tho influence of the higlui 
clcigy, and to asseit the pie eminence of the Slavonic ovei the Greek 
element The lesult has betn that the state, aided by the lowoi 
elcigy and tho people, has thiowu off tho supremacy of Constantin 
ople, united the church imdei one metiopolitan of Boumaiuo, who 
has under him the metiopolitan of Moldavia and six bishops, con 
fiscated the pzopeity of most ot tlie convents, which waie cenhes of 
Gieek mfluonce, published Iituigies either in tho Slavonic or m the 
Bomuaman language, and asseited flie aiipiomocy of tho state 

Tho constitution of tho Church of Modem Gieoee is the lesult of Helleino 
the peculioi position of the patnoich of Constantmople The war 
of hberation was sytnpatlured in, not meidy hy the inhabitants of 
Greece, but by all the Gieok-apeaking Chiisbana in the Bast But 
the patnaroh was in the hands of the Tniks, he had been appointed 
by the sultan, and he was compelled by the Tiukish authorities to 
bon tho movement for floedom When the Gieels achieved inde 
pendenoo thej lefiised to be snbjeet ecolesinstirally to a patnaroli 
who was nominated by tho sultaji (June S, 1828}, and, to odd to 
their difficulties, theie weie in the ooiintiy twenty two huhops who 
had been oonaeeratcd by the natiiaich, twelve bishops who had 
been oonaeeratcd iriegularly during the war, and about twenty 
bishcms who had been deprived of their sees duiing tlie tionhles — 
t < , futythiee bishops oTauned to be piovided foi In these on 
omnstimceB the Government and people lesolved tliat there should 
be ten diocesan bishops and forty additional pi ovisional sees They 
alao xesolved that the church should be governed aftei the fashion 
‘of the Buseian Churiffi by a synod , and they decreed that the king 
of Greece was to he head of the church All these ideas were 
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o^^lled. out \Mtli some modiilcationa, and gradually The patuaich 
ot Con&tautmople in 1860 ai-knoMledged the independence of the 
rluuch, which giaduelly gicw to ho inoie indcpcudcait of the state 
The piovision-u sees ueio not ill meigod in the ten proposed 
diocusoe Oroeto at picsent is diiulcd into font cvaichica — (1) the 
Continent iiid hiihrea — dividid into eight < 1008 , ot foin aidilnshops 
anil tom bwUopa, (2) the Peloponncsii-, — divided into tnehe eees, 
of silt aiolibisliops and sii bishops, (3) the islands of the ^gesn 
Sea — ’goviinid bv one aitlibishop and thieo bishops, and (4) the 
Ionian Isl iiids — goioincd by live aichbishops The Greek Chuith 
111 Qieeoa includes a good mauy monnsteiics , but the numbei has 
been dniiinished since the nai ot hbeiatioii, and a greet many of 
those tlial iLinain liaia been made nse of toi the purposes of ednea 
tion Many of these com ents iie dependent on the eelebiated ancient 
monasteiies nf Athos, Siiiiii, and Jeinsalem The Gieek Chuioh has 
done ind is doing a groit dciil foi the cause of education m Gtecce 
e The biltn enmity which snbsiils betn een the people of the Black 
n Mouiitiun and tlie Tnihs maile tliein fiom the begiimmg lepudiato 
the authoutv of the patiiaich of Constantinople, and the chinch is 
nominally indepondeut It is, howevei, veiy closely allied to the 
Russian Chinch Up to the year 1862 the spiritual and the civil 
authoiit} wcip vested lu one individual, and the piince bishops 
\ioie always chosen fioiii the family of Petiowitach, bnt m that 
yeai the piiiicc bishop Banilo manicd, and deimtted bis episcopal 
iiinotions .Hun e then tlieie h is been a bishop of Monlenegio who 
lias mctiojiohtaii functions Ho has no suffragan bishops, but lulcs 
01 er till CO ueh piiests and a Inigo number of infeiior oleigy Ho 
IS eouseci nted by th 1 Holy G oi ei rung Synod of the Russian Chniob 
lAii The Ghuich of Bulgaiia demanded independence about flttein 
yeois ago, and has piacUcally cnioyod it since 1868, although it has 
not yet obtained lecognition It is governed by an esnich who, 
while lecogni/ing the supremacy of the patriaroh of Constantinople, 
lefuses to allow lum to inteifeie in any way in the internal govern 
ment of the ohnrali It is still under eveommunication by the 
patriai oh The new lights which Bulgoiia has acquued ttader the 
tieaty of Beilm will probably lead to a leaiiangement of the chnrdli 
DooiBiNrs AiTD Creeds — The Greek Chuich has no 
cieoda in the modem Western nae of the word, no normeUwe 
summaries of what must be believed It has preserved 
the oldei idea that a creed is an adoimg confession of the 
church engaged m -worship , and, -when occasion called for 
moie, the belief of the chuioh -was expressed more by way 
of public testimony than in symholical books Still the 
doctrines of the church oan be gathered from these confes- 
sions of faith The Greek creeds may be roughly placed in 
two classea, — the oeoumemoal eieeds of the early undivided 
chuioh, and latei testimonies defining the position of the 
Orthodox Chinch of the East with regard to the belief of 
the Eoman Catholic and of Piotestant Churches These 
testimonies were called forth mainly by the piotest of Greek 
theologians against Jesuitism on the one hand and against 
the leforming tendencies of Cyril Lucans on the other 
The Oi thodox Greek Church adopts the doctriual decisions 
of the seven oecumenical councils, together with the canons 
of the Concilium Quinisextum or second Trufian council , 
and they fnither hold that all these definitions and canons 
aie simply explanations and enforcements of the N'lceeo-Oon- 
atantinopolitan creed and the decrees of the first council of 
NiCtiea The first four councils settled the orthodox faith 
on the doctiines of the Trinity and of the Incarnation , the 
fifth supplemented the decisions of the first four The sixth 
declared against Monotheletiam , the seventh sanctioned 
the woiship (SovXeCa not dAijdiyi) XorpEia^ of images > 
the council held in the Tinllus (a saloon in the palace at 
Constantinople) supplemented by canons of discipline the 
doctrinal decrees of the fifth and sixth councils 
The Befoimation of the 16th century was not -without 
effect on the Greek Church Some of the Heformeis, not- 
ably MeLauchthon, expected to effect a leunion of Christen- 
dom by means of the Giaoks, cberishing the same hopes as 
the modern Old Catholic divines and their Enghsh sympa- 
thizeia Melanchthon himself sent a Greek translation of 
the A-ugsb-urg Confession to J oasapb, patriarch of Constan ti n- 
opla, and some years afterwards Jacob Andress and Martm 
Crusms began a oonespondence with Jeremiah, patiiarch 
of Constantinople, in whioh they asked an ofificial expression 
of his opinions about Lutheran doctrine. The result was 
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that Jeiemiahanswoied in his Oenswa Oiientahs Ecelesice 
condemning the distinctive principles of Lntheianism 

The leformatory movement of Cyiil Lucaiis bi ought the 
Greek Church face to face with Eefoi motion theology 
Cynl was a learned Cietan, who, liaving travelled exten- 
sively in Euiope, and having become acquainted with and 
devoted to the Eeformed faith, was afterwaids elected patri- 
arch of Alexandiia m 1602 and patriaich of Constniitmoiile 
in 1621 He conceived the plan of reforming the Eastern 
Church by bunging its doctrines into harmony with those 
of Calvinism, and by sending able young Gioek theologians 
to Swibzeilnnd, Holland, and England to study Protestant 
theology His scheme of reform -was opposed chiefly bj 
the intiignes of the Jesmte He was five times deposed, 
and five times reinstated In the end ho wasmiudered by 
the Tuiks at the instigation of the Jesuits Tlio chuicli 
anathematized his doctiines, and in its later testimonies 
lepu'liated his confession on the one hand and Jesuit ideas 
on the other The most impoitant of these testimonies aic 
(1) the Oithodox confession 01 catechism of Peter Mogilas, 
confiimed by the Eastern patiiaichs and by the 03 iiorl of 
Jerusalem (1643), and (2) the decree of the synod of 
Jerusalem or the confession of Dositheus (1672) Besides 
these, the catechisms of the Eussian Chuich should bo con- 
sulted, especially the catechism of Philaiot, which since 
1839 has been used in all the chuichos and schools 111 
Bnssia Founding on these dootiinal souices the teach- 
ing of the Orthodox Greek Church is — ^ 

Ohnstuuiity is a Divine levelation ooininiiiiic’iteil to maiilvinil 
teiongh Ohiist , its saving tintlis are to bo Icainoil fiom tlio Bibli 
and tradition, tbs foitner having been -niitton, and Ow tnttei niain 
tamed uncot lifted through the influeuco of the Holy Eiimit, the 
imterpietaiion cf the Bible belmiga to the Chuioh, which is taught hg 
the Roly Sj>n it, but eveiy boliovei may loail the Soiyitiues 
Accoidmg to the Ohustion icvtlalion, God n a Tnnity, that is, 
the Divine iSssenco exists in Thieo Persons, peifcctly cniial m nature 
and dignity, the Fatliei, the Son, and the Holy Ghost , nil Hnjy 
Ghost tbooefps moM the PAriixa ohlv Besides Iho Tiiuiio 
Godthore is no otliei object of divine woishiii, but honiagi {unep 
Sov\ia) may be paid to the Viigin Maiy, ana leicieme {JBouKia) to 
the saints and to thevt pictuies and relies 
Man is bom -with a oonupt bias which was not liis at cioiliou , 
the fust man, when oit-ited, possessed immoiualitv, itkii 01 -vii'i 
DOM, AMD A wiia. aEGULATDD BY RE vsoN Through till, first sill 
Adam and hisposteiity lost immoetaei i y, amd iiis-wiil ni ci ii 1 1) 
A BIAS TOWARDS EVii. lu tills natiiial state nmit, who even bcfoii 
ho actually sms is a sinnci befoie Gbd by oiiginnl 01 inlipiitpil 
sin, commits manifold actual tiansgiessiona, but he not dbiolvtoly 
Without powm of will iowatds good, aiul ts not always doing evil 
Ohiibb, the Son of God, became iniun. in two nalinrs, wllidi 111 
teinally and insepaiably united make Ono Pei son, anil, ai ooiding 
to the eternal pmpose of God, has obtaiacd foi man 1 ^conciliation 
-with God, BJid eternal life, inasmuch as Ho by IIis Moaiious dcoUi 
has made satisfaction to God foi tho woild’s suis, anil tins snlisfac 

tlon waSTBBrEOTIYOOMMEKSlJRAll WI1H1IIESII,S OF IHLWOIIIII 

Mon IB made pai taker of 1601111,1111,11011 in tpuitail ngonciation, 
which he attains to, being led aud kept by tho Holy Ghost Tins 
di-vine help is offeicd to all men without disimetion, and v\fiy be 
rtyecUd In oidoi to attain, to salvation, man is juslilied, and -win n 
so justified CAN DO MO MORE THAM ann OOMMAMDS OF GoD III, 
mw Ml Bom a state of glare through mortal sin 
Regeneiation is offeiedby tho word of God and in thu snciameuts, 
which vmder vmble signs commmiieate God’s invisiblo giace to 
Chnstiam when admmideied own. intentione Theio mo seven 
mystones 01 sacraments Baptism entirely deilioys oiiKUial sin 
In the Eucharist tho -tiuo body and blood of Chiist mo nihstantially 
pteseni, and the elements aie changed into the substance of Ohiist, 
whose body and blood aie eoipoieally pai ialen of by eommunteaiUi 
AUi Chiishans should icceivo the bitod and tho WIM The 
Buchanst ts also an eaptaioiy saotyfee The new InrUi -yihen lo&t 
may be restored through leponlance, whirh is not meiily (1) 
sincoie sorrow, but also (2) confession qf each individual m/i to the 
priest, and (3) the dieelmge ofpenaneea imposed by the priest foi the 
removal of the temporal punishment which may have been imjmed by 
God and the Ohurch Penance accompanied by the judicial edmlu- 
turn qfihepiiest makes a tiue sacrament 

I This summary has been taken, with collections, from "Winer 
Small capitals denote differences ft-om Roman Catholic, italics differ- 
ences from Protestant dootrlue 
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The Chuith of Chiist is the fellowship of all iiiosr who Aconpr I See the oommoii booJcs on. Ohuioh Histoij . as those of N'cand.ci, 


AND PI orrss -eLL nil. Aiiiicir s op fauh iiAjssMinun bt tub 
Aposiles and apphoved iiT general Synods n’\tfu>ut this 
viaibh. Ohui oh tJiei c is no salvation It is niidoi the ibulLug luflu 
ence of the Holy Ghost, and theto/o>o cannot ett in maUetso/fatih 
Specially appointed peisous no neecssniy in the seivico of the 
Cliuioh, and theyfomia this^old mder, distinct juie divmo from 
other Clia istiaiis, of Bishops, JP) lists, and Deaeons Thb fohk 
P lIBIAaCHS, or J PUIL DIGNIIY, UAVP HIP HIGUESa PANIC AUONG 
PHT BISHOPS, AND iHU BISHOPS United a (renaal Oowncil s^e 
s nt the Chwch and infallibly dceide, niidei the gnidanoo ot the 
Holy Ghost, all matteis of faith and opoleaiastical hfe All 
mimstPis of C'hiist must bo icgnlaily called and appointed to thou 
oihee, and aie eonscotaied by the saeiament of ordets Bishops 
must he unmat ricd, md ppilsis and di acons musi NorooNmAOT 
A sloond m V.B11I VC L, To all priests m common belongs, besides 
tin. pleaching of the woid, the administration of the siv sacba 
MINI b, — BVPnSJt, CONrillMV.TrON, PKNANOP, EUOnAAIbT, MATE! 
MONY, HNCiiON Or IHL. SICA. The bishops alone can odmmibter 
tlie saciament of oideis 

Ecclewastical teiemonics aio pait of the divins set vice most of 
them have apostolic oi igin, and those connected with the soot ament 
must not he omitted byptiesia untlet pain ofmoital sm 

LiTUEay AND Worship — The ancient lituigies ot the 
Eastern Church weie very numerous, and have been fre- 
quently classified Neale mates three divisions — ^the 
liturgy of Jeiusalem oi of St James, that of Alexandria or 
of St Maik, and that of Edeasa or of St Tbaddffiua , and 
Daniel substantially agrees with him The same pas- 
sion foi uniformity which suppressed the GaDican and 
Mozaiabie liturgies in the West led to the almost exclusive 
use of the liturgy of St James m the East Ifc is used in 
two foims, a shorter revised by Chrysostom, and a longer 
called the liturgy of St Basil This liturgy and the service 
geneially are eithei in Old Greek oi in Old Slavonic — and 
frequent disputes have aiisen in particulai diatiicta about 
the language to be employed Both saoied languages differ 
fiom the language of the people, but it cannot be said that 
in the Eastern Chuich woiship is conducted m an unknown 
tongue, — “the actual diflfoienoe,” says Neale, “may be about 
that between Chaucer’s English and oui own ” 

Monastio Life — Monastic hfe was mtroducod into 
Ohiistianity in the East, and has always remained a pro 
minsnt Wture in Qieek Christianity The monks usually 
follow the rule of St Basil, but some monasteiies, notably 
that of Sinai, obey the lule of St Anthony The monks are 
of thiee classes — KoivofiiaKoe, who live together m a monas- 
teiy ruled over by a •f]ytx6f>.&tys or dpxt/J-dvSpCTr}^, dvaxppftyrtU, 
who live eithei m a cloister apart from the other monks or 
among the laity , and do-jojrat, who areheimits The nuns, , 
virgins or widows, all follow the rule of St Basil Theie 
aie throe gieat convents — at Jerusalem, Smai, and Mount 
Athos , each has a gieat number of daughter monasteries I 
throughout the East Many monasteiies are presided ovm; 
by bishops, and many monks aie in priests’ and deacons’ 
orders Monks alone are eligible for election to bishoprics 
and the higher oflaces in the Eastern Church 

Niimhet of Adhetenls — These can only be given appioxunatoty — 
OilhodoY Gicck Ohuioh in Tuikoy 10,000,000 

,, ,, Bouniauia 4,629,000 

„ ,, Seiiia 1,846,000 

„ „ Montenegro , 180,000 

„ „ Greece 1,810,000 

„ „ Austria 8,000,000 

„ ,, Bussia (ludiiding Poland. 

Siberia, and the CaucasuB) 58,000,000 

78,314,000 


To those may ho added — 

Hussion Dissenters 1,051,000 

Armenians 3,000,000 

Nestonans (including the Thomas Christiana of India) 860,000 

Synau Jacobites , 90,000 

Copts 121,000 

Abyssiuians . 1,200,000 


6,822,000 

4,670,000 


Gieselei, Hoheitson, Ac Spceiid nicntio ii may he luado ot Schi uckli a 
Ofutsthche Kit ehcnyesehiehte, and the a aious collLrlions of conneila, 
e g , Mansi’s ot, foi English leadcis, Ilolclt’s Uistmy oj the Coun- 
cils, tiajiblated in Uliik’s seiips Foi the coiitioi tisits -nludi gas a 
use to the schismatii. chinches, eoiibiilt F O Bam, Die Chsisiliehe 
Lehi even del Dt ciciniglmt , Doriioi, Ridmy of the Doettine of the 
PtjTOtt ^ C'/iJiFf, tiansJatcd ui Claik s Btuea , J II Ni.nTuan, 27ir 
Allans of the Foiath Centwy, Swaineon, The Apostles’ and 
Kieene (Steeds Foi the Filioque contiovcisy Walcli, Jlistoria Con 
troiotsim de Biocassu Spiiitus Sancti, and the woiks ot Swotc and 
Langcn, maybe lefenedto, also Sehall'i Hisloty of the Vtecdsof 
Christendom Tlie following aie devoted S7)eoiallj to the hiatoiy 
and condition of the Eastern Chnieh — M Lo Qnien, Oti&ns 
t^iistianus , Asaoman, Bibliotheca Oiientalis, Stanley’s Eastetn 
OhMieh, and, above all, J M Neolo, The Holt) Bastes n Church 
(filenn al Jrdi odvotion, 2 vols , Putt latehute of Alevandtta, 2 vols , 
and, published pobthumously in 1874, Patiiaiehatc of Antioch, 

1 vol ) Foi litnigy, sec Daniel, C'odee Bifvi gicus Peel Univ m 
Bjatomen trdaetus, 4 vole, 1817-65, and the ehoitei woiks of 
FTeale and Littledole , Reoaiidot, Oollcctio Litmgiaium Oiirnt , 
Leo Allatins, De libi is el lehiis Beelcs Gl ceeai um Dissee iationes F oi 
hymnology, see Daniel, Thesauius Hymnologieus, 4 vols, tind 
Neale’s ti uislations of Bastet n Hymns , and foi needs, the collec 
tions of Eunmel, Gass, and bcUafl (T M L ) 

GREEK EMPIRE &ee Gbeeob, p 114 sqq 
GREEK FIRE is piopeily the name applied to the 
inflammahlo and destructive compounds used in waifaie in 
the Middle Ages, and paiticnlarly by the Byzantine Gieeka 
at the sieges of Constantinople It was the precuisor of gun- 
powder, and of such modern compositions as dynamite and 
nitroglycerin, and wasfiequently accesaoiyto gunpowder foi 
many years after its Invention But combustible mineral 
substances were employed in wai much earliei than the 
Middle Ages Gieek file has borne the names wildfire, 
maritime nre, wet fiie, fire-ram , called by the French fm 
giSgeou, by the Germans giiechiaches Feitet, it was “the 
oil of cruel fire ” of the Chinese, the oleum tneendtaium of 
the Homans, and the snip ftypov, hquid fiia, of the Greeks 
Procopius designates it “Medea’s oil ” Oinnomus (12th 
centaiy) describes it ns snip MiJSi/tor, Median fire, the 
black dasra of Media and Persia supplying the principal con- 
stituent Used chiefly at sieges and in naval engagements, 
lb was poured from cauldrons and ladles on the besiegeis and 
their engines, or vomited thiough long copper tubes from 
the mouths of hideous figures set in the prows of ships 
Sometimes flax was twisted and saturated with the liquid, 
then fired, and projected on ariows, lances, and javelins At 
sea ifc was often flung in pots and phials The heavy ballistn 
and other military engines were pressed into the seivice lu 
early tunes foi scatteiing this destructive compound in large 
quantities, often m barrels Owing to the viscid natnie of 
Gieek fire it adhered to w hatever it touched It is desci ibed 

os producing a thick smoke, a loud explosion, and a fierce 
flame, and as being quickened by the element of watei 
Sea-water is specially mentioned as intensifying its inflam- 
mability, and whenevei it fell among ignitible materials 
terrible havoc was occasioned The sight and sound of 
the engine dischargmg the toirent of file earned dismay 
into many a wairioi’s bi east The devastating consequences 
pictured by early wiiteis are probably oveidrawn, but there 
can be no doubt that they were formidable Liquid fire 
has been used in warfare from very remote times, as may 
be seen m the Assynan has reliefs m the British Museum 
Greek fire, properly so called, is said to have been employed 
for the first tune against the Saracens in the siege of 
Oonatantinople, 673-679, the inventor being a Syrian 
named OdHinious The ait of compounding Greek fire 
was concealed at Constantinople with the mostjealous caie, 
indeed it was to Greek fire, while the seoiet of its manu 
facture was kept, that the city owed m gieat measure ite 
safety In 1765 two Frenchmen, Gaubeifc and Dnprd, are 
reported lo have rediscovered the art so carefully concealed 
by the Byzantine Greeks , but they were prohibited from 
making it known. Vanons piqjeots for the use of this or 


United Greeks Cohiefly in Austiia and Poland) , , 
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sirailai pieparations have been advocated in recent times 
The mgredienta and lelative piopoitious of the oom- 
positLOn are not exactly kno'wn, the seciet having been 
very successfully preserved The Syiian Imtorian Michael 
applies the name naphtha to the “ newly invented ” tlieek 
fire , and this probably was the destructive agent of the 
Assyrians, Persians, and othei Eastern nations, springs of 
niyhtha abounding in their teriitoiies According to tho 
iinthor of L’^S 2 }til ties Ciozssctdes, Grcel: liio was com- 
pounded of the gum of the pine and other ret.mous trees 
1 educed to powder, with the addition of biimstone, naphtha, 
and other bitumens Panoiful substances were included, 
such as the watei of a particular fountain m the East, 
duck’s greaee, <iso Fiiar Bacon mentions two of the iii- 
giedients, saltpctia and snlphui, but conceals the rest 
Giambattista Poita states that Greek fire is made by boil- 
ing together w illow chaicoal, salt, aident aqua vitse, sidphui, 
pitch, frankincense, threads of soft Ethiopian wool, and 
camphor In a Spanish MS of the 13th centuiy m tho 
Bodleian libi.iiy a different receipt is given, and others wiU 
bo found 111 the J^idn iff mum a Mai to Gi eco pt ce&crtptus, (fee , 
Sloane MS {But Mus) 323 , iii the Sloane MS 7, Modus 
tunenth npiem gia'cmn, iLo From all that has been said 
it appaaiB that naphtha — othei wise petroleum, rock oil, oi 
Rangoon tai — and sulphur, and aometimoa mtie, were the 
principal constituents , and the use of these, or two of 
them, in vaiving quantities, with the charcoal mentioned 
by Porta, no doubt gave biith to gunpowder An invention 
by Nicpco compnsed benzol and potassinm, in the piopor 
tiou of COO to 1, placed in a glass vessel, and Disney’s 
IS believed to have included a solution of phosphorus m 
sulphide of carbon oi chloride of sulphur But of all 
tho spontaneously combustible liquids, Bunsen’s kakodyl, 
As 2 (OH 3 )j, is probably the most deadly, while it is far in 
advance of the old Gieek fire as a destroyer of life A 
combustible used at tbo siege of Cbaileaton, U S , m 1863 
consisted of (1) saltpetre, sulphur, and lampblaol^ pressed 
into small tubes, and (2) coal tai naphtha, placed in shells 
or pumped thiough hose The best military authorities 
appear now to agiee that Greek fiio is uiisuitablo for pur- 
poses of war, and comparatively little use has been mode 
of it in lecent times 

Foi fiuthoi dptailg soo Reefpia vana tiepttBjMialumetffms Oitrtsi, 
Sloane MS 282, also AiiindolMS 161, Bookmann, (Tescfi dicrJEifin 
dungen., Dufrtsno, Espiitda Ctoisscules, Amsteidani, 1780, Gibbon, 
Qiose,Jfil Antiq , Hoefer, Ssf de la Chimie, Soxo.vi&B, Memoits, 
1807 , Libii, Hist det saiarrees maiA en ItaX\e, iretffMnvts' liCmaasvm, 
38tli Aiwnst 1844 , Napoleon III , Etudes sm VArtUlfiie , 

PoggondorfF, I7as£,7t d JPhysih,1879 , Hop Instit Quail Joutn, ,xiv , 
Scoflein, PiojeUile TVeapoits, 1868 , and tho iviitings of the Byzon I 
tine lustoimns 

HOBAOE GEEEIET 

Oopffiighl, 1879, Sy Ohailes Scribner's Sons 

H orace GEEELEY, an eminent American editor, 
was bom at Amherst, ITew Hampshire, Febmaiy' 
3, 1811 His paients were of Bcotch-Irish descent, but 
the ancestoisof both had been m Hew England for several 
generations Ho was the third of seven children Hia 
father, Zaccheus Greeley, owned a farm of BO acres of 
atony, sterile land, fiom which a bare support was wrung 
Horace was a feeble and precocious lad, taking httle m- 
teiest in the ordinary sports of childhood, leaiuing to read 
before he was able to talk plainly, and being the prodigy 
of the neighbourhood foi acouiate spelling Before he was 
ten years old his father, tlirough bad management and 
ondoismg foi bis neighbouis, became bankrupt, and his 
home was sold by tho sheriff, while Zaccheus Greeley 
himself fled the State to escape arrest foi debt The 
family soon removed to West Haven, Vermont, where, all 
working together, they made a scanty living os day 
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Iciboniers Horace Qieeloy from childhood desiied to be 
a printer, and, when barely eleven jears old, tiled to bo 
taken as an appientice in a village ofhee, but was rejected 
on accoimt of bis youth After three years more with tho 
family as a day labourei at West Haven, be succeeded, 
with his fathei’a consent, in being appi enticed in the ofhee 
of TAe NoHhein Spectaiot, at East Foultiiey, Veiinont 
Here be soon became a good woiknian, dev eloped a passion 
foi politics, and especially foi political statistics, came to 
be depend^ upon foi moie oi less of the editing of the 
paper, and was a figuie m the village debating society 
He received only $40 a year, but he spent almost nothing 
himself, and sent most ot his money to his fathei In his 
twentieth year TJie Nmihein Spectatoi was suspended 
Meantime Ins father had removed to a small tiact of wild 
land m the dense foiests of Western Pennsylvania, 30 
miles from Ene The released appieiitioe now visited his 
parents, and worked foi a little tune with them on th'' 
farm, meanwhile seeking employment in various punting 
offices, and, when he got it, giving iieaily his whole earn 
inga to his fathei At last, with no fuitboi piospect of 
woik noaiei home, he staited for New Yoik He tiavollod 
on foot and by canal boat, entoiing Now Y^oik in Augii",t 
1831, with all his clothes in a bundle earned over his 
back witb a stick, and with but $10 in his jiocket Mine 
than half of this sum was exhausted while lie made vam 
efforts to hud omployment IVIany refused, m the belief 
that he was a runaway apptentice, and hts poor, ill fitting 
apparel and rustic look weie eveiywhero greatly against 
him At List he found woik on a 32mo Now Testarnaiit, 
set m agate, double columns, with a middle column of 
notes in pearl It was so difliciilt and so poorly paid that 
other printers had all abandoned it lie barely succeeded 
in making enough to pay his board bill, bub be finished 
the task, and thus found subseqaenl employment easier 
to get 

In Janimiy 1888 Qioeloy foimeil a paitneisliip with Fiaiicis V 
Stoiv, a ftUow woikman Then ooinbinul capital aiiioinilLil to 
$160 PioominB tlieii typo on credit, tluy oponod v siiuill ollu n, 
ami nndeitook the piintmg of tho fiist elicii]i pajim puhlislird in 
New Yoik Its proioctoi, Di H D Sheppaiil, mLant to stll it for 
ono cent, but umiei tho aigmnaiits of Giecley In. wna poisuiuhd to 
fix the puce at two cents The paper fnilui in tlirip wi'tks, the 
piintris only losing $60 oi $80 by the oxpeiimcnt Thoy still liml 
a "Bonk Note Bopoitei ” to xnmt, and soon got some lottciy 
piintmg Within six months Stoiy was lUownod, hut hia biotlu'i 
m law, dames Wiuchestei, took his place in tho funi Giccluy w i' 
now asked by Jiimcs Goidon Bennett to go into xnitiiiishiii with 
him in staiting Tlia Heiald He dcchmid tho vcntuie, but lecoiii 
mended the putiioi whom Bennett auhsoqucntly took On tho 
22d of March 1831, Groeley and Wmchestoi issued tho liistnumixi 
of The New YmXoi, a weekly liteiaiy and news pajioi, the liiiii 
then supposing itself to bo woith about $3000 Of thchistnuinbci 
they sold about 100 copies , of tho second, ncaily 200 Tlieie 
was on avftiage mciease loi tho next month of about 100 copies pi r 
week The socond volume began with a ciiculation of about 4660 
copies, ond with a loss on the fiist year’s publication of $3000 
The second year ended with 7000 subsciibcis, and a fuitlior loss of 
$2000 By the end of the thud yoai The 27ew Toiler had leachi d 
a oncnlation of 9600 copies, and a total loss of $7000 It was fiiib 
hahed neaily seven years ond was novel piofitahle, Inil it was 
widely popular, and it govo Giedoy, who was its solo editor, much 
piommence On tho 6th of July 1880 Giceley mniiicd Miss Maiy 
Y Chaney, a Connecticut school toarhei , whom ho had mot in a 
Qrohanuto {veget.nian) boai ding house m Now Yoik 

Dunng the imblicition of The Neto Yorker he added to the 
scanty income which the job xninling bi ought liim by supplying 
editorials to The Daily Whig and vaiions othei piahhoatious, In 
1888 he had goineil such standing as a writer tliat lie was solectcd 
bv Thuilow Weed, William H iiewaid, and othen lendeis of llic 
Whig poity, for the editorship of a campaign papci oniitlcd The 
JefersonxKn, published at Albany He continued a 7ia i\«o Tmka, 
and tiavelled between Albany and New Yoik each week to edit the 
two papers The Jeffmoman-^ea a quiet and instiviotivo latliei 
than a vehement oampomn sheet, and the Whigs believed tliat il 
had a gieat effect upon the elections of tho next year Wlien, on 
tho 2d of May 1840, some time after the nomination by the whig 
party of William Hemy Hanison for the Piesidenoy, Greeley begon 
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the publication of a new weekly enmiuigii papa, The Loij Cahin, 
it spring it onoQ into a gii it uieulitiou , 48,flOO eopiea ol the fiist 
number weie sold, and it hnilly lose to 80,000 It m.i 3 considoied 
a biilliant political bucccss, but it w is not piohtable On Apiil 3, 
1841, Gictloy miiounct-d that on the tollowing Situidiy ho would 
begin the public ition ot a d iily new spapoi of tlio a line gi nei il 
piiiicipks, to be called The Tiibuiu, lie ii is now eutiicly without 
money Fiom a peieoin.! fiientl. Mi James Coggeslwll, he bor 
lowed flOOO, on uliieh capilil and the editoi’s lepntitiou The 
y’l iframe was founded It bagan with 600 subsenbeis The hist 
week’s CYpciists Heie ®j25 and the icceipts 1^82 By the end of 
the fonith week it had iiin up a eiiciil ition of faOOO, and by the 
seventh loielu d 11,000, which was then thefull capacity ot itsxnoss 
It was aloit, cheeiful, and aggicssiit, wis gicitly htljied by the 
attacks ol iival papeis, and pioinised success almost fiom the stilt 

Fioin this tune Gieeley woa populiily idemlilicd with Tho 
T) ibiint., and its shiie m the pnblie discussion of the time is his 
histoiy It soon beoimo modemtely jiiospiious, and his aii&mid 
iiKomc should have pliocd him bi\oiul jvtnimiv woiiy In i 
poiiod of twenty foul yens The I’libune lUiidcd lietwpoiiits owncis 
the sum of $1,240,000, hesnh s i am plus of $381,839 c lined and 
invested in. lodl estate and iiii moved mielimuy The aveinge 
annual dividend on each shiie (inucseuLiug t-Jts of the piojicilv) 
was $316 66 Greeley’s inonme vvis long above $16,000 jhi ycai, 
lieipeiitly as much as $35,000 oi luoio But 'he liekeil business 
thiift, luheiited a disposition to ciidoise foi his fi ion da, ami was 
olteii unable to distinguish between deseiviiig appheiuts loi aid 
and adveiitiueis He wis thin, fiiqueiitly stiaiteueil, and, as his 
iircessitips pitssed, he sold successive intiiests in his new siiapci 
At the outsat ha owned the whole of it Wlien it was oliendy 
cleuly established, he took in Thomas $[‘Ehith as an equal 
p.u Lnei, upon the contiibution of $2000 to the common fund By 
the l&t of Jammy 1849 he had loduced lus intoiest to Sli shoaes 
out of 100 , by July 2, 18b0, to 16 shaiea , m 1868 ho owned only 
9 , and in 1872, only 6 In 1867 the stnok sold foi $6500 pen 
ahate, and hia last sale was foi $UO00 He bought wild linds, took 
stock in mining companies, desieeated egg cumpanus, patent 
looms, photo-lithoguinhie eoinpaiiies, gave away piofnscly, font to 
pliiisiblo lascals, and was the leadj iney ot iveiynow invontoi 
who chanced to find him with money oi with inopeitj that he 
could readily oonveit into money 

In the autumn of 1861 Gieeley moiged his weekly paptis, The 
Loi/ Cabin an«l T7ie Ifew Toihei, into the The Weekly 2’nbtme, 
which soon attained as wideoiicnhitioii as its piedoeessois, and was 
much mnie piohtable It lose in a time of gioat political evoite 
mint to a total ouculation ot a qnaitei of a million, audit some 
tunes had foi successive yoais 110,000 to 160,000 Foi seveinl 
jcais it was laiely mueli below 100,000 Its subsciibets vveie 
tonnil thioughont all quoiteis of the not them halt of tho Hmoa 
fioin kfiine to Oiegnn,laig6 packages going to lomote iniol dis 
tiiets beyond tho JUississippi oi Hissonii, whot,e only connexion 
vvilli tfie outside vvoild was through a weekly oi sexni weekly mail 
The loailcis of this waokB papoi acquiied a pcisoiial alTeeUon foi 
Its oditoi, and ho was thus for many yeais tho Amei icon wmtei 
most widely known and moat populai among the luiol classes Tho 
ciioul ition of Tfie Daily fPitbitne was nevei propot tionatelygi eat — 
its advocacy of a piotoctivo taiiff, piohibitoiy liquoi legi-Jation, 
and othei peouliaiities, repelling a laice suppoit winch it might 
otlieiwiae have commanded m Now Yoik It lose within a ehoit 
time aftei its establishment to a cii dilation of 20,000, leached 

60.000 and 60,000 during the wai foi the TTmoii, and theieaTlei 
laiiged at horn 30,000 to 45,000 A seini weekly edition w is also 
piintod, which ultimately leaclied a steidy ciieulation of fiom 

15.000 to 26,000 

Fiom the outset it was a caidiual piinoiple with Gieolej to hoii 
all sides, and to eitand a special hospitality to new ideas In The 
hist ycai it began to give one column doily to a dis 
cnssion of the uoetiines of Ghailes Foniiei, ooiiliibuted bv Albert 
Hiisbane Giadually Gieeley came to advocate some ot these ilot- 
tiinea editoiially In 1846 he had a simp discussion upon them 
with a foFRiei subordinite, Heniy I Rwraoml, then emxdoyed 
upon a iival journal It continued thiough twelv e aitieles on each 
side, and was subsequently published in book foira Gieeley 
became peisonally inteioatod in ono of the Fouiieiitc associations, 
the Ameiioan Phalanx, at Ktd Bank, N J (1843-50), while 
the influence of his discussions doubtless led to othei sociabstie 
expeiiments One of these was that at Biook Foim, which 
embiaceil Balph "Waldo kmeison and Nathaniel Ilawthoiiis 
among its membeis When this was abandoned, its p,cBi 
dent, Geoige Bijiley, with one oi two other membeis, sought 
emxuoyment fiom Greeley upon The Ti ibune Gieeley dissented 
fiom many of Fouiier's piopositionB, and in latei yeois was eaie^ 
to explain that the pimciple of association foi tlie common good of 
vvoiking mon and the elevation of labom wae the chief feature 
which attracted him Co opeiation among walking men he con 
tiiiued to urge tliroughout his life In 1818 the Fox Sisteis, on 
his wife’s invitation, spent some tune at his house His attitude 


towaid then “iippings” and “spiutiiil umiifi st itioiis ” w is oiio 
ot ofihtii ition and imiuiiy , and, while he nevei pionouiicea ill 
the maiiiftstations fi imlnleut, he distiusted most of them, and 
dcelued tint is yet hi saw no good m them, ind nothing spieially 
lequiiing the ittention of intelligent men Ftoni boyhood be hud 
believed in a pioteotive taiitt, and tluoiighoiit his aetive life he w is 
its most tieiicfiant advoeito and piopigindist Besides const int'y 
mgingit m the coluiims of The 2i ibune, lie appealed nseuilj as 1613 
in 0. piihlie debate on " Tho Gioiilids of Pioteetion," with biimicl J 
Tdden and Paike Godwin as his opponents A aeiies of poxnilii 
essavs on the subject weie xmbhsheif ovei lus own signntuio in The 
Ttilune m 1868, and subsequently lopubhslicd in book foiin, with 
a title page desciibing pioteetion to liomo industiy as a sjeteui of 
national eo opeiation foi tlie elev itioii of laboui Ho opi>osed 
woman sulfiage on the eiouiid that the majoiity of women did not 
wont it and nevei would, but aided pneticil tifoits foi extending 
tho splicie of woman’s eiiiploymcuts He opposed the thiMties, and 
foi a time lefnsed to xiubitsh then adveitibemeiits He held tho 
most iigid views on the saiieti^ of mniiinge and against easy 
divoieo, and vehemently doteiidod them in oontiov eisies with 
lioboit Bolo Owen and otlieis Ho iiiaetised and peitinaeiously 
advocated total abstiiieueo fiom s[>nituoiiB liquois, hut did not 
legvid piohihitoiy laws as alwajs wise He denoiinccil tho le 
pudiation of State debts oi the fuluie to pa> inteiest on tliem 
Ha wis zealous foi lush lepeal, once held a plica in the " Diieetoiy 
of tho Fiiendb of Iiel<ind,’^aud. coutiibutod liheially to its suppoit 
lie iiseil tho oce ision of Diekciis’s fiist visit to Amcnca to nigo 
mteinationil cojijnglit, and was ono of the few cditoia to avoiii 
alike tho flunkajisin witli which Du kens was Hist leeoived, and 
tho foiocity witli which he was assailed aftei the publicition of Ins 
Ametium Notts On tho occasion of Dickens s second visit to 
Ameilea Gieeley picsidod at the gieat banquet giv en him by the 
piess oi the oonntij He made the fust elabointo iipoits of 
populai siientiho lei tines by Agassir and othei anthoiitiee Ho 
gave ample hcoiing to tho advocates of phonogiaphj and of pho 
netic sxielling He was ono of tho most consxiicnons advocates ot 
the Paciflo loilioads, and of many othei luteinal unpiovcmcnts 
But It IS as on anti slaveiy leadei, and as xxiihaxe the ohiif 
agency lu educating the mass of the No: them people to that oppo 
sition thiough legal foime to the extension of sliiveiy wliieh eiilmi 
nated m the election of Ahiabam Lincoln and the "Wai of the 
Rebellion, that Gieeley s mom w oik w as done Incidents in it 
vvcio liu vehement opposition to tl e Meuean war as a scheme foi 
moie si ive teiiitoiy, the assault made uxion him in Washington by 
Congiossman Albeit Rust of Arkansas in 1856, an indictment in 
Vuguua in tho same jeai foi ciieulatmg mcendiaiy dooumouts, 
peixietual denunciation of him in Sontliciii newsx>apoi6 and 
sxiooehes, and the hostility of the Aboktioniets, who icgaided hie 
ooiuse as too conseivative His anti slavei j woik cnlinmatod m 
hia apiieal to Piesident Lincoln, entitleil "The Piayei ot Twenty 
kliUioiis," lu whicli he luged " that all attempts to put down tlie 
lebellion and at the same time ujihold its inciting cause ’’ weie 
‘‘X>isp®s*«iotts and futde,” and that "every hotii ot dofueiico to 
daveiy” was "an lioui of added and deepened pen! to the Union ” 
Piesident Liiicoln m lus leply said — "My iiaiamoiint objeet is 
to save tlie Union, and not eitliei to save oi destioy slav ei j 
What I do about slaveiy and the colomcd lace, I do because I 
beheve it helx® to save this Union , and what I foibcai, I foibtai 
because I do not believe it would help to save tho Union I 

have beie stated mj puiposo accoidiiig to my views of oGbciol 
duty, and I intend no modification ot my oft expiessod peisonol 
wish tbatall men eveijwhere could be fiee " Pioeioily one moiitb 
aftei the date ot tins leply tho Emancipation Pioclainatiou was 


Gluey's xmlitieal activity, fiist as a Wing, and Ihoii as one of 
tho foundeis of the Republican paity, was imessant, but ho held 
few oflfleos 111 1813-9 he solved n tinea months’ teim in Con 
giess, filling a vacancy He lutiodnccd the Diet bill for giving 
small tl acts of Oovei ament land fice to actual settleis, and pub 
hshod an exxiosnie of abuses m tlie allowance of mileage to membeis, 
which collected tlie evil but biought him much poiv>onDl obloquy 
In tho National liepublioan Convention m I860, not being sent 
by the Rcpiibhcans ot his own State on account ot his opposition to 
Goveinoi Sewoiil as a candidate, ho was made a delegate loi Oregon 
His aetive hostility to Sew aid did much, to pieveut the sueoess of 
that statesman, and to hung about instead the nomination of 
Abivhoin Lincoln This was attiibnted by his opponents to 
ppibOttol motives, and a lettoi from Gieeley to Sow aid, tho publita 
turn of which ha challenged, was produced, to show that in his 
etiuggluig days he had been wounded at Sowaid’s failtue to offei 
him ofhee In 1861 he was a candidate foi United States Senatoi, 
his piinoix>al oxmonent being William M Evaits When it was 
deal that Mi ISvarts could not be elected, his suppoiteis threw 
then votes for a thud candidate, Iia Hains, who was thus chosen 
over Giedey by a small majoiity At the outbieak of the war he 
ficTomed allow mg the Southern States to secede, provided a majoiity 
of their people at a fair election should so dec^e, deolaiing "that 
XC — ST 
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to liopcil nei 01 to livo lu a RljiuIiIio wlicioof one bcction vi is [imucd 
to the otliei by bayonets ” When tlia wni began ho uigLd the 
most Tigoious piosoeution of it The, “ On to lUclimoml” appeal, 
which appedied day aftu day in Thu Ti ibune, was mooiicetly 
attiibiitLd to him, and it did not ivhollj meet lus appioiil, bnt 
nftoi the defeat it Bull Eiin he woo widely blamed foi it in 1864 
ho utged ncgoli itioiis foi podccwitli lepicseiitatiics of tlia Sontlmin 
Conledeiaij in Uinaihi, .iiid was sent by Piesident lanioln to 
confer ■with them They \i cio found to have no siiflitient aullioiit-y 
In 18GJ he w is one ol the Lincoln Piesidential eleetois foi New 
Yoak At the dose of the wai, eontiniy to the geneiil feeling of 
Ilia pally, he iiiged iiiiivoiaal ininesty and inipaitial snOiigo as tlio 
baSrih of leconstmetion In 1867 Jiw fiiends again wibhcd to ploct 
him to the Senate of the TTuitad Stitcs, and the indie ations weie 
all in Ills fiivoui Bat ho lefnsed to he elooled nndci any luis 
appiehensiQU of his attitude, and with what his iiiends Bionglit 
unncecssaiy enidoni lestiteel his obnoaions news on nniieisol 
amnesty it length, jiiot bofoio the time foi the oleetion, with the 
certainty that tins would pioTi'nt his success Some mouths latei 
lie signed the hill hoinl of Jeflei&on DaTis, and this, piOToked a 
toiifiit of publie uidiguatiQii He hod 'Wiitten a populii lusloiy of 
tho lile will, the fiist volume having an immense sale and. biiiigiug 
him unusually laige piofits The second was ]nst issued, and the 
siibacubeis, iii then iimei, refuapd by thousands toioceivc it Tho 
Union League Club, of New Yoik, gave him notiee, thiough its 
Piesident, John J ly, of a special meeting called to lonsidei his 
eonduct In an indignant lettci ho lofused to attend the meeting, 
and challuigeil Uic club to a diiect issue "Yom attempt” he 
wiotc, "to hasp a gipat, eiiduung pailyon the lute and wiath 
necessaidy engeniltied by a bloody civil woi is as though yon 
slionld plant a eolony on an lecbeig w hicli had aomdiow diifted into 
a tiopieal oi eon I tell you lioie that, out of a life earnestly 
devoted to the good of human kind, yoiii cluldien will select my 
going to Richmond and signing that hail bond as the wisest act 
All 1 cam foi is that you make tins a s<iuaie, stand upfight^ 
and laoQid yom judgment liy jeos and nays I caie not how few 
vote w itli mo, uoi how many vote against me , fui I know that the 
lattei 'Will lepcnt it in dust and ashes hofoio ihieo vcais have 
passed ” 

The cfTuili to Bvpel liiiii failed In 1867 he was eleoted delegato 
at laige to the Convention fui the levision of the State constitution 
In 1360 he n is the liepuhhean candulats foi State CaaUoUei 
Tlieno was no hope that any one on the ticket that yoai could be 
eleeted, but ha loi eivod moio votes than most of lus associates In 
1870 he was nominated foi Coiigiess in a Demociatic distiict His 
illness piovcuted his making my com ass, hut his nomination le 
ilnecd the Demoeiatu niajouty fiom 2700 two yeais bcfoio to about 
1000, and he lau 300 ahead of the Ropuhlioan candidate foi 
Goveiiioi 

He was dissalisQcd with the conduet of Gcnoinl Giant’s adminis 
tiation, and heeama its ahaip oiitie The discontent which ho did 
much to del clop ended m tho oigaiiization of the “ Libeial Itepnbh 
can” pai^j wliioli hold its National Convention at Cincmnati in 
1872, and was confidently eapected to nominate Chiu lea Fiancis 
Adams foi the piesidcncy Gioeley, howovoi, had 'uuev.pectcd 
strength, especially among the Sunthein delegates, and on -the sivth 
ballot leceived 832 votes against 324 foi Adams, — immediate 
clianges reduoing tho Adams vote still fuithei, so that as the bollot 
was lecoided it stood— Gieeley, 483 , Adams, 187 Foi a time the 
tide of foding lan stiengly in his favour It was first checked hy 
tho aotion of his life long oxiponcnts, the Demoeiats, who also 
nominated lum at then National Convention Ho expected then 
suppoit, on account of his attitude tow aids the South and hostility 
to Giant, bnt ho thought it a mistake to give him then foimal 
nomination The event pioved lus wisdom Many Rexinhhcans 
who had sympathized with his ciiticiamsof the administiation, and 
wiUi the deehuation of pimcixiles odrated at the fiist conven'tion, 
were lepelled by the coalition This feeling giew stiongci until the 
election IIis old paity associates le^aided him as n lonegade, and 
the Demoeiats gave him a half heaited suppoit Tho tone of the 
canvass was one of unusual bitterness, amounting sometimes to 
actual feiocity In August, on icpiesenlatious at tho almnnng 
slate of tliQ eontsit, ho took the fidd" ui poison, and made a. sanes 
of camxmign speeches, hegiinung in New EngMnd and extending 
thioughout Ponnsyhama, Oluo, and Zntlmna, which aroused meat 
enthusiasm, and wae legaided at the time bj both fiaonds and 

S eats as the most hrilhimt continuous exhibition of vaiied 
ictuai powoi evei mode hy a candidate in a piesidentnl can 
VOSS Geneial Giant leceived in the election 3,697,070 votes, 
Giaelcy 2,834, 0< 9 The only States Gieelty earned weie Geoigia, 
E^tudey, Maiylond, Missouii, Tennessee, and Texas 
Ho liad lesigned his editoiship of S7te Tnhune immediately aftei 
the nomine-Uou , ho now lesnmed it ohoeifiilly , hut it was soon 
appaient tlmt his powei s had been overstiaineil For yeais he had 
suffered gieatly fiom sleeplessness During the intense e'vcitement 
of the campaign the difflouUy was moreasid Eetuining ftom hia 
ampaign lorn, he went immediately to the badndo of Jus dying 


wife, and foi some weeks Iiod piactically no sleep at all Tins 
lesultcd in an inflammation of tlie nppei mcmbiiiip of tho hi iin, 
deliiinm, and dealli lie exjiiied on tho 20tli of NoiLiiibci 1872 
Hu, fund il was d, simxilc but impiessive iniblic pageant The body 
lay in state in the City Hall, while it w as siiiiouinlta by ciow ds, of 
many thousands Tho cueinoniis w cie atteiiJid bv tin piisulent 
and vu-L picsidciit of the United States, the elliel jiistiie of the 
supieino eomt, and a luge immbei of cmiueiit jmldie men of Loth 
paities, who followed tho lieaise in a solemn pioeessioii, piecodedhy 
the mayoi and othei civie autliouties, down Jiioidwaj He had 
been the tuget of constant attack dining his Iilo, and Ins pei-oiial 
foibles, coieless diess, and mentd ececntuei ties weie the theme of 
endless iidicnle But lus death levenled the high ngaid ni wlmh 
he w IS geneially held os a leadti ot opinion and failliful imbho 
seivant " Oui litei Fiankhu” 'Vtliitliei called him, and it is in 
some such light his conntiymen xtmombei him 

In 1861 Gieeloy visited Euiope foi tho lust time, sciving as a 
jmyman at the Ciyslol Palace Exhibition, appealing befoie a eom 
mitteeof tlie House ot Commons on nowspipe tixia, and mgiiig 
the icpcol of tlie atanixi duty on adveitisements In 1866 hi made 
a second tiip to Enioiic In Pmis ho was aiicsted on the suit ot a 
sculptoi, whose statue had been iiijuicil in tho New kuik Woild’s 
Fan (ot which li< had been a diieotoO, aiul spent two dijs m 
Chehy, ol which he gave an amusing account In i,j, •^jL.itid 
Galifoinii by the oveiland loute, niicl had iiumcious x»uhlie uceii 
tions In 1371 he visited lexiis, and his 'tiiji thiongli the soiitlicin 
couiiUy, wheio ho had once been so odious, w is an oi ilioii About 
1862 ho pmohased a lum at Chajipaqui, New Yoik, while ho 
afttiwnda habitually spent hia Sitmduys, illd eviiciimcuteil in 
agiicultuie Ilewas an i (instant demand us a heliiiei fiomlSld, 
wlien he made his fiist axipeaianoo on tho iiliitloini, alwajs iIk'w 
laige audiences, and, in spile of his bad managiineut in inoney 
mnltins, looeivoil conaidei ible sums, soinotimcs lioOOO oi ^pToOO foi 
a single wintei’s leotniing He was also miieh sought foi is i con 
tiihutoi, ovei lus own signatine, to tho wteltly m wspaiipis, and was 
sometmiea laimly paid &i these m tides In lehgious 1 iith he was 
fiom hoyhootl el Umveisahsi, and foi many veins a c uiiexneiious 
memhoi of ilio leading Uiiiveisolist ehuieh m Nc w Yuik 

His pnhlisliod woiM aio — Uitita Touaid ifrfwms (Now Yoik, 
1850), Olaneea at Mm opf {ISSl), Utatotif of ihf &lniiigli foi Sluieii/ 
Mittnaton (1866) , Oieilancl Jowufy to San Mia^itiaco (1860), 3'/te 
AmbiVuan Conmet (2 vols , Ilaiifoid, 1864-06, ]ip 648 uid 782, 
dedicated to “John Blight, British Coinmonei and Uliiistiiiii Stalls 
man, -the hiend of my conntiy hocauso the fiieiul of niaiikiiid ”) , 
BecoUeoUons qf a Smy Life (Now Yoik, 1868 , nrw iililioii, with 
appendix containing an account of his latui yuiis, lus Aigiiincnt 
on Mmii'me and Divoice with Robcit Dale Owoii, and hlistell lines, 
New Yoik, 1878), Esaaya mv FolUital Etotwmy (Boston, 1S70) , 
Whai Iknow of Fairmnq {"Sew^oils., IBIl) lie ilso issistcd lus 
brotiiei m law, John F Clevelnnd, in editing A Fohtual Tt it JiOoK 
(New Yoik, 1860), auel snpeivised foi many yeais the aiiiiu vl is^tir s 
of The Whig Almanac anil d'he Stibitne Almancu, lonixnisiiig ex 
tensive pohlieol statistics 

Lives of Gieeley hive been wiiftcn. by J inics ruloii (New Yoik, 
1866, new editione, 1868, and Boston, 1873)i L U Iteaiis (New 
Yoik, 1872), and L D Ingcisoll (Chicago, 187 J) Theie is aUo 
a Meinotial of Sinaia (fiushy (Now Yoik, 1878) i (W I{ ) 

GEEEN BAY, a city oC tho United lytalcs, Ciiiutal of 
Blown county, Wibcoubid, is situated at the head of Qiclu 
B ay, an. inlet on tlio west shoio of Lake hliehigtin 'I'ho 
bay IS 100 miles long, fiom 15 to 36 miles wide, and of 
coDsideiable depth The city stands no.ir tho nioiitli of 
FoxEivei, with a small stieom known as tho East llivci 
on the other side, its situation aftoiding it a sociiic liai- 
bour It is 242 miles N of Chicago, 114 N of Mihv aukec, 
and 120 N E. of Madison, the capital of tlie State Hy 
the completion of a canal connecting tho Fox and IVis- 
conain riveis at Portage City, Gieen Bay has Locoino the 
teiminus of the inland wator-systom which unites tho gieat 
lakes with the Missi&sipiii and tho Gulf of St Lawienco 
with the Gulf of Mexico The nearness of Gieen Bay to 
tho foiebts of the State makes it a contie of the lumber 
tiado, and it exports annually laige quantities of planks, 
bpards, shingles, staves, and headings It has ftoveral 
other manufactories, an iron fmnaee, a foundiy, machine- 
shops, tanneiiea, planing - mills, and bicweiies I’ho 
fishing interests, especially in white-fish and lake-trout, 
are important Three lines of railway and the largest 
lake steamers minister to its commerce Though the 
French formed settlements on the hay as early as 1745, 
the Bite of the present city was not laid out until 1830 
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anJ. 1835j wlien tlie villages o£ ITavaiino and Aster weio 
founded In 1839 these woie incoiporated under the name 
of Gieen Bay, and in 1854 a city chartei was gianted 
It was in 1868 cieated a biah.op*a see by Pius IX, and 
a handsome cathodial chuicb. in the Bomanesque style has 
been elected since The giowth. of the place has been, 
lapid oven foi an Ameiioan city The population m 1860 
numbeied 23?5, and 4666 lu 1870, exclusive of Foit 
Houard acioas the inor, ■with iLa population of 2463, 
which conitneicially may well be legarded as pait of the 
city In 1875 the State census gave 8037 to Gieen Bay 
and 3610 to Port Howaid 

GBEEhTE, Maubicis, an English comjiosei, was born in 
London towards the close of the 17th centniy (about 1696, 
lb IS geueially stated) Ho was the son of a deigyman in 
the city of London, and soon became a cli oristei of St Paul’s 
Cathedral, wheie he studied nudei Charles King, and 
subaequeutly under Biohard Briud, otganistot the cathodial 
fiom 1707 to 1718, whom, on hia death in the last named 
year, ho succoGdod Nine yeais laloi he became oiganist 
and composei to the chapel loyal, on the death of Di Croft 
In 1730 ho was elected to the chair of music m the uni- 
■veisity of Cambiidge, and had the degree of doctoi of music 
oonfeiied on him Di Gieene was a volumiuoua composei 
of oliuich music, and his collectiou of I’o> ty Select AntJutm 
IS a standaid woik of its kind He also vvtoto a Te Deum, 
seveial oiatoiios, a masque, TJte Judynieiil of Hot aides, and 
a pastoial opeia, Pheehe (1748) He is also among the 
wiiteis of glees and catches, a foim of music peculiar to 
English oomposeis (see Glbp), and a collection of OatcJies 
and Ovnoiii,fij} Thee and Foui Voices is amongst Ins com- 
positions In addition to this ho wiote many occasional 
piece? for the king’s hii bhday, having been appointed mastei 
of the king’s baud in 1735 But it is as a composer of 
church music that Gieene will be chieHy lemembeied It 
IS bets that his contrapuntal skill and Iiis sound musical 
soholaiship aie chiefly shown The influence of Handel 
IS, liowevei, disoeiuible in his compositions "With that 
gieat master Greene was oiiginally on intimate teims, 
but his equal friendship foi Buononcmi, Handel’s iival, 
estiunged the German master’s feelings fiom him, and all 
personal inteicouise between them ceased Gieeu^ m 
couj auction with Festing and otheis, oiiginated that 
oxoollont lustitnUon, the Society of Htisicmns, foi the 
8U]ppoit of poor aitists and their fanulie'^' He died 
September 1, 1766 

GEEENE, Nathanael (1742-1786), an Ameiican 
general, son of a Quaker who followed the joint occupation 
of a farmer and smith, was boin at Potowhommet, Waiwicfc 
county, Ilhode Island, May 27, 1742 From his eaily 
yeaia he was employed in assisting lus fathei, but be suc- 
ceeded, notwithstanding this, m acquiring a large anaonnt 
of general infoimation, and made a special study of mathe- 
matics, history, and law At Ooventiy, wheio he lemovcd 
to tat:e chaige of a foige of his own, he was the first to 
establish a public school , and m 1770 ho was chosen a 
member of the legislature of Hhode Islaud Sympathmmg 
stiongly with the i evolutionists he lu 1774 joined the 
“Kentish Guards,” and on this account was expelled fiom 
the Society of Fiiouds In 1776 he was appointed to the 
command of the contingent of 1000 men laised by Ithode 
Island, and after joining Washington before Boston he was 
named biigadiei-geusiol In 1776 he obtained the rank 
of major-general and accompamed Washington to New 
Jersey, where he took part m the battles of Trenton and 
Frmcotou At the urgent request of Washington lie in 
1778 accepted the offloe of qnartei master-general, on the 
uudeistandmg, however, that he should retain the light to 
command in the field, a right of which he took adivantaga 
at the battle of Moumonth, 24th June of the same year, 
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I and at the battle of Spiingfleld, 23d June 1780 In 
August following he resigned Lis office, and on the 2d of 
' Decemhei he succeeded Gates in the command of the 
Sonthein aimy In this position he was soon snccos^ful 
in lestoimg the demoralized and helpless troops to a con- 
dition of thorough "vigour and efficiency, and though not 
always heehnieally victoiious in the combats in which ho 
engaged, he conducted opeiations m such a masteily inannei 
tliat the enemy gained little advantage fiom any vietoiies 
they obtained, and weie never able to bo-file him in what 
wae essential m his plans At the beginning of the cam 
paign ho detached General Moigan to attack the enemy 
at Cowiiens, with a lesiilt that was biilUontly successful 
Then followed a senes of clevei retieats to avoid engaging 
supeiLOi forces, until he deemed himself strong enough to 
attack the enemy at Quilfoid Court House , and although 
he here suffeied defeat, tho Biitish aimy a fow days 
ofteiwaids letioated towaids Wilmington After following 
a short diotance m pursuit ha changed his line of march, 
and advancing into South Caiolma attacked Loid Eawdon 
at Camden, and again suifeied a defeat But this reverse 
also failed to impede his cuei gy, and after cnptuiing a 
number of forts he again engaged Lord Ilawdon at the 
battle of Eutaw Springs, which, though a diawn combat, 
lesultcd lU the British ahaudoning South Carolina For 
his services m the campaign he was piescuted with two 
pieces of captuied oidnance, a Biitisb standard, and a gold 
medal Geoigia and North and South Carolina also made 
him valuable grants of land Ho died from sunstroke at 
his estate of Mulheiiy Giove, Savannah, June 10, 1786 
His Zt/e and Letteia, 3 vola, edited by G W Greene, 
woie published in 1867-71 

GEEENE, Eobeui (1660-1693), dramatist and miscel- 
laneous wiiiei, was born at Noiwich about the yeai 1660 
As an costeiu counties man (to one of whose plays, Ftiai 
Facon, the Norfolk and Suffolk boidoiland owes a lasting 
poetic commemoration) he natuially leceivod lus education 
at Cambiidge, wheie he took his B A from St John’s 
College in 1678, proceeding M A in 1583 from Claie Hall, 
whore it is possible that he had expectations of a follow- 
ship In Z588 he was incoiporated at Oxford, so that on 
some of his title pages he stylos himaelf “utiiusque 
Academi® in Aitifaus Magistei,” and Nash hiunoronsly 
refeiB to him as “ utimsque Academise Bobei tus Greene ” 
Between tbeyeais 1678 and 1583 he bad travelled abroad, 
according to his own account vciy extensively, visiting 
Fiance, Qeimany, Poland, and Denmark, and learning at 
first hand to “ hate the pride of Itahe ” and to know tho 
taste of that poet’s fruit, “Spanish miiabolanes,” Whether 
on hia return he took holy orders, the evidence on the sub- 
ject IS msufflcient to determine , according to tho title page 
of a pamphlet published by him in 1685 he was then a 
“student miihisicke ” AUeady, however, after taking his 
M A dogree, he had acooi ding to his own account begun 
hiB London life, and engaged in pmsmts more congenial to 
his tastes He became “ an antW of playes and a penner 
of lovE-pomphlets, so that I soone giew famous m that 
qnohbie, that who for that trade giowne so ordinary about 
Londou as Eobin Qieene?" He rapidly sank into the 
worst debaucheries of the town, though nob without being 
inspired by a passing impulse towards a better hfe, and de- 
rided in consequence by hie associates as a “ Puritane and 
Presizian ” His marriage, which soon after this took place, 
failed to steady hnn , 3 Fianoesco, in Greene’s pamphlet 
Fever too late, is intended for the author himself, it had 
been a lunoway match , but the fiction and the autobio- 
gcaphacftl sketch in the Repentance agree m their account 
of the unfaithfulness which followed on tho part of the 
husband He hved with bis wife foi a while j “ but for- 
asmuch as she would perswade me from my -mlf all wicked- 
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nes, aftei I harl a cliild by hei, I cast her ofi, having ^pent 
up the mnrnage money -which I obtained by her Then left 
I hei at si-^ or seven, v/ho went into Lincolnshire, and T 
to London,” whnie hia reputation as a playwright and 
-wLitei of pamphlets “of love and vaine fantaayes ” con- 
tinued to inciease, and where his life was a feveiish alter- 
nation of lahoui and dobaiiclieiy He tolls us how in the 
end he was fnendle&a “ except it weie in a fowe alehouses,” 
where ho waa lespected on account of the scoie ho had 
lun up When the end came he was a dependant on the 
chanty of the poor and the pitying love of the unfoitunate 
Honn Mniger has drawn no pictuie more sickening and 
nioie pitiful than the story of Greene’s deatli, as told by 
his Pniitau adveisary, Gabiiel Haivey — a voiacious though 
not an unprejudiced narrator (Gieene had stung his 
vanity by an allusion to liia pateiiial oiigin in the piose-tract 
of Quip foi ail Upatai t CoiiiUet ) Aftei a banquet where 
the chiet guest had been the dramatist Nash, — an old 
associate and perhaps a college friend of Qieene’s, any 
gieat intimacy with whom, liowevoi, ho seems to have been 
aiiMous to disclaim, — Qieene had fallen sick “of a surfeit 
of pickle heir urge and Bennish wine ” At the house of a 
poor shoomalcei neai Dowgate, deserted by all except his 
compasBionato hosts and two women, — one of them the 
mothai of Ins illegitimate son, Foitunatua Greene, — he 
died, Soptemher 2, 1502 Shoitly before hia death, he 
wrote under a bond for ten pounds which he had given 
to the good shoemaker, the following woids addressed to 
hie long foisaken wife — “ Doll, I charge thee, by the lone 
of oui youth and by my soulea rest, that thou wilte see 
this man paide , for if hee and his wife had not succouied 
me, I had died in the atreetes — Eobebt Greene ” 

Slioitly aftei Gieene’s death the diamatiat Henry Chettle 
published a pamphlet fiom the hand of the unhappy man, 
entitled <jf) ecne'a Gh oat'a looi th of Wit hmgM tvUh a Million 
of Repeuiuiice This ill stalled production may almost be 
said to have done more to e-soito the lesentmenb of pos- 
teiity agam-bt Gieene’s name than all the eiiors for which 
he so unctiioubly professed his (doubtless sinceie) repent- 
ance Foi in it he chose to point the fact of his own con- 
veision by exhorting tliiee of his quondam acquaintance to 
go and do likewise Of these three Marlowe was one — ^to 
whom and to whose creation of “that Atheist Tambei- 
laina” (pci haps to both author and hero under the name 
of the lattei) he had repeatedly alluded oi icfcned m 
pi evious pamphlets The second was Peele, the third pro- 
bably Nash But the passage addressed to Peelo contained 
a transpaient allusion to a fourth dramatist, who was an 
actor lihewue, and of whom Greene accoidingly thought 
himself entitled to speak with insolent aiiogance as of an 
vpstait 01 ow beautified with oui feathers, that with his 
Types Iieait wrapt in a playei’s hyde supposes hee is as 
well able to bombast out a blanke-verse as the best of 
you , and being an absolute lohannes-fao-totum, is in his 
owns concoyt the onely shako scene in a countrey ” The 
phrase italicized paiodies a passage occniring in The True 
Tinqedie of Richard, Duke of Ymke, &c , and retained m 
Pait III of Henry VI If Gieene (as many eminent 
ciitios have thought) had a hand in The True Tragedve, he 
mast here have intended a charge of plagiarism against 
Shakespcaie But it seems moio probable that, while 
(as Ml E Simpson suggested) the upstart oiow beautified 
with the feathers of the three dramatists is a sneenng 
desciipbion of the actor who declaimed their verse, the 
anvmus of the whole attack (as Di Ingloby explains it) is 
revealed m its concluding phrases This “shake-scene,” 
le, this actor, had ventuied to mtinde Upon the domain 
of the regular staff of plny-wnghts — then monopoly was m 
danger ' 

Altogethei not less than thiity-five piose-tiacts aie as- 
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cubed to Gieene’s prolific pen To these, winch are by no 
means all of a peisonal oi even contioversial chaiactei, he 
owedin his lifetime a great pait of his celebiily Neaily all 
of them aie inteispersed with veises , in then themes they 
lange fioiu the “ misticall ” wondeis of the heavens to the 
familiar but “peinitious sleights” of the shaipois of Lon- 
don But the most widely attiactive of his pioso publi- 
cations weie no doubt those to which he moio especi.illy 
refers under the designation of “ love-pamphlets,” iiid wdiicli, 
03 he tells us, biought iipou him the outciy of Pnutau 
censors In these popnlai pioductioiis he appears veij 
distinctly as a follower ol the faslnoiiablo oiiidiiiistic stylo, 
indeed two of them aie by then titles announced as a kinil 
of sequel to the mother lomance But though Gieeiie’s 
style shows the same balanced oscillation to and fio, and 
his diction the same elaboiate oinatoness, as those of Lyly, 
he contrives to niteiest by the mattei as woll as to altiact 
attention by tho mannei of liis iiaiiatives It is known 
that on luB Pandosto, the Triumph of Time (1588) filiake- 
speaie fonndod his A Winter’s Tale, in fact, the novel con- 
tains the entue plot of the comody, though some of tho 
subordinate clmiacteis m the lattei (including the immoilal 
Autolycus) weie added by Shakespeare 

In Greene’s JVever too late, iiiiuouiiced in its aiitlioi’s 
unctuous vaiiety ol the euphinstic inamiei as a “Powder 
of Experience sent to all youtlifiill gentlempii ” foi thou 
benefit, the heio of tho Palmoi’s stoiy is in all piobabilitj 
intended foi Gieene himself, and this episodical imiiative 
has a vivacity and tiutlifulness of maiinci which savoui of 
an 18th centuiy novel lathei than of an Elt<abGtIian iilo 
concerning the days of “ Palmoiin, King of QioatBiitniiio ” 
The oxpeiiences of the Eobeito ol Greene’s Gioat’s^vorth oj 
Wit are even more palpably the expeiionces of the niithoi 
himself, though they are possibly oveidiawii — foi a bom 
ihetoncian exoggeiates everything, even his owni sms 
Much that might be enlaiged upon in Qiecno’s niniinei ns 
a wiiter of piose fiction shows bow alioady in the Pli/a- 
bethan ago tlieia was a possibility of the English novel 
anticipating what proved the slow coiiise of its actual do- 
velopmenl 

For us, howevei, Gieeno’snarae lives chiefly if not solely 
as that of a diamatist Only foiu plays leinaiii to ns of 
which he was indisputably the solo author Tho oailiost 
of these seems to be The ITulory of Oilarido Fur loro, one 
of the Twelve Feet es of France — which has (on unsatisfactoiy 
evidence) been dated as befoio IfiSG, and is know'ii to have 
been acted on Febiuaiy 21, 1592 It is a ficc dianmtic 
adaptation of Aiiosto (who in one iiassago is textually 
quoted), and contains a large variety of clmiartcis and a 
supeiabundance of action Fairly lucid in airangpmeut and 
fluent in style, it lacks m tho ti ontment of its mom situ- 
ation — the madness of Oilando — the tiagio power to which 
m truth Its authoi was a stiangoi Gieone’s Orlando has 
been described as “a stepping stone to Dear and Ilmnht,” 
but its priority to Kyd’s Spanish Truqedy (to which the 
autboi of this obsoivation likewise lofcis) is not pioved 
Veiy fpw diamatists between Sophocles and Sliakespeaie 
have succeeded m subordinating the giotesqiie effect of 
madness to the tiagic, and Greene (tho close of whoso 
play IS tameness i tself) is not among the iiunibei 

Of tho Comical Ilntory of Alphonius, King of Air agon, 
Henslowe’s Diary contains no trace But it can liaidly liavo 
been first acted long after the pi eduction of Llarlowo’s 
Tamburlatne, which had been biought on the stago at least 
three years before Foi this play — which is oddly enough 
called “ comical,” though it contains not a single comic 
character, and is surely unmlentiotially humorous in tho 
effect of some of its passages— was manifestly wrntten. in 
emulation of Marlowe’s tiagody 'While Gieene cannot 
have thought himself capable of surpassing Marlowe as a 
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Liagic poet, he veiy piobably wished to outdo him in 
“business,” and to equal him in the lant which, since theie 
lias been an English tlieatie, has been suio to bung dou n at 
least part of the house Alphonsua is accoidingly not less 
sensational than 2'ambu} lame, and supplied its share of 
quotations to ancient Pistol It is a hiatoty propei, — a dia- 
mati/ed chronicle or nauative of warlike events, — and a 
■very effective one of its kind Its fame could never equal 
that of Alarlowe’s tiagedy , but its composition showed that 
Gioeiie could seek to iival the most populaa diama of tho 
day, without falling very fai short of his model 

In the TIonout cA’e Hiatoi y of Ft mi BatMii and Fi lai 
Bunyay (not known to have been acted before Eebi uaiy 
1692, but veiy possibly wiitteii by 1588) Qieene onceinoie 
attempted to emulate Mailowe , but on this occasion, while 
producing something veiy diffeieiit ftom tho play with 
which he placed his own in competition, he succeeded in 
producing a masteipieoe of his own Mailowo’s Doetoi 
Fauatiis, which theio is every leason to believe suggested 
the composition of Greene’s comedy, is a woik which, even 
in the foiiii m which it has come down to us, leveala the 
mighty tiagio genius of its author , and it was foitunate 
for Gieene'b fame that he lesolved on an altogethei distmct 
tieatmeub of a cognate theme Interweaving with the 
popular tale of Eiiar Bacon and his wondious doings a 
charming idyl (so far as wa know, of las own invention), 
the sloiy of Prince Edward (I )’8 love foi the Fau Maid of 
Fiessingffeld, he pioducod a comedy biimful of amusing 
action and genial fun, and at the same tune containing a 
diamatio lovo-stoiy of unsui passed fioslmess and biightnes^ 
Ft mi Eacon lomains a diamatic pictuie of English life with 
which The Mei i y Wmea alone can vie , and not even the 
ultia classicism in the similes of its diction can destiojthe 
natuialness which constitutes its peiennial chaim 

In Tfie StoUish Ilntoiie of Janiea IV (not printed till 
1598, acted by 1692) Qieene seems to have reached the 
ohm ax of Iiis di amatio powcis The “ Iiistoiicel ” ohaiacter 
of this play is puie pretence, so that one wondeis how a 
Tudui dramatist could have daied to invent a ffctitious name 
and umeal expeiienoes (of a painful kind) foi Kmg BTenry 
VII ’s daughter Its theme is the illicit passion of King 
James foi the ehasto lady Ida, to obtain whose hand he 
endeavours, at the suggestion of a villain called Ateukiu, to 
make away with his own wife She escapes in doublet and 
hose, attended by her faithful dwarf , but on her fathei’s 
making wai upon hei husband to avenge hei wiongs, she 
effects a leooiiciliatioii between them Not only is this 
well-constructed stoiy effectively worked out, but the char- 
acters aio vigoiously diawii, and m Ateukin there is a touch 
of lago The fooling by Sliliper, the down of the piece, is 
unexceptionable, and lest even so the play should hang 
heavy on the audience, its action is ciuried off by a 
“pleasant comedie” — ve, a jneludo and some dances be- 
tiifeen the acts — “piesentedby Oboram, Kmg of Fayeiies” 
— the Obeiou of A Mtdsitmmei IfiyMa Dream (probably 
later m date than Greene’s play) 

It 13 hard to ha^e to abandon the bebef that Geoige a- 
Gieenethe Pumei of Wakefield (punted 1699), a dohghtful 
pictuie of English life fully worthy of the author of Fivai 
Buiiyay, lias been rightly attributed to him Of tho 
comedy of Favr Em, which lesembles Fimi Bacon m 
more than one point, it is most improbable that Gieene 
was the auLhoi The dis2mted question as to his supposed 
share in the plays on which the Second and Third Parts of 
IlemyYI are founded has been all eady referred to He 
was certainly joint author with Thomas Lodge of the curi- 
ous diama called A LooJnng Glaaae for London and England 
(printed 1694) — a diamatic apologue conveying to the 
living generation of Englishmen the warning of Nmevdi’s 
coriuption and piophesied doom The lesaoii was fre- I 
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I queiitly lejieated m the streets of London by the “ Nine 
I vitical motions ” of the ^mppets, but theie me both file ami 
I wealth of language m Gieene and Lodge’s oiatoiy The 
comic element is not absent being sup^jlied m abundance 
' by Adam, the clown of the piece, who belongs to the 
family of Slipper and of Fiiai Bacon’s seivant, Miles 

Greene’s diamatic genius has nothing in it ot the inten- 
sity of Mailowe’s tragic muse , noi peihaps. are there any 
passages in his poetry equalling ceitam of Peelc’s when at 
his best On the othei hand, ot none of Shakespeare’s jiie- 
decesBois oi contempoiaiics can it be snid, as of Gieene, 
that hia diamatic poetiy is occasionally ammaterl with the 
bieezy fioshness which no aitifice can simulate, but which 
nothing but obtuseness can mistake Ho can constinct 
noatly and with facility, though of couise belonging to a 
peiiod of our dramatic litciature when the art of construc- 
tion w'as still lu its infancy lie has ciealed no charactei 
of commanding power — unless Ateukm be excepted , but 
hi8 peisoiiages ais living men and women, and lumked out 
fiom one anotliei with a vigoi ous but fai fiom i udo hand 
Ilia comic humoui is undeniable, and he nnites a spiiit of 
tine fmcical fun with a cajjacity for light and giaceful dia- 
logue His diction IS overloaded vrith classicM oinameut, 
hut even this he frequently empiloys witli pleasing aptness 
His versification is easy and fiuent , and its cadence is at 
times smgulaily sweet He cieates his best efieots, like a 
true mtiat, by the simiilest means, and lie is indisputably 
one of tho most gifted and one of the most ^'leasing among 
o'u eaily dramatic authois 

Tlio best account of Gicoiie and liis wiitiugs ^including a list of 
all Ills piose tiscls) w tli-it by tho late Mi Dyce, piehsod to hi* 
oilitiou ot The DiamatiL and Poetical JFotla of Bobu i Otecne, 1 
vol , 1801, the 2 vol edition was pubhehed in 1881 It couUini 
copnoas exti acts horn Ptindosto, anil fiom otliu pi osc w i itings by 
Gieene Oieene'a Cheat a not Ot, qf Wit is pimted xu prut i ot 
D i Inglcby s Shalespeate Allusion Pooka (i\eu> Shakcipeaie Sonciy’a 
PiMieations, 1874) Di Incloby’s gential inti eduction, and a sup 
plimsnt by tho Kto Mi Rimisid Siinpisou, as well ns tlie olisciva 
toons m Mi Sirapison’s SJiool of Shaleipeare, will be of giest value 
to leaders of Gieene IV Btinliaidi’s Rolmi Cfieena'a Lebcn iind 
fLeipisio, 1874) IS an essay full of useful icsuiich, and 
Piof J M Blown of Cluietohnich, New Zoilond, has contiibuted 
a sniiitod, but at the same tome indicioue, oiiticism of Qipino 
to tlio J^ew Zealand Uaga^tna for Apiil 1877 A Eussianinoiio 
giaiih on him by N I Stoiophenko {Afoecow, 1878) is described ns 
peihaps the fullest hitheito piublishtcl Ibm JSuLon and Frtai 
Bungay has bten edited, together uith Mnilowo's Aiorfoi Faiialtts, 
for tno Oxfoid Claiondon Pioss (1878) (A W W ) 

GKEENFINCH (Geiman Giunfink) oi Geetsit Lustnet, 
as it IS very often called, a common Euiopean burl, the 
Ftingzlla chloiia of Linneeus, lanked by many systematista 
with one section of Hawfinches, Coccothraiiatea, but appai 
ently more neaily allied to tho othei section ATenjoe? ijiAona 
(of Finch, vol ix p 192), and perhapjs justifiably 
deemed the type of a distinct genua, to which the name 
GMoi la oi Ligunnua has been applied The cock, in Ins 
plumage ot gieen and gold, is one of the most finely 
colouied of our common birds, but ho is rathei lieavily 
built, and Ins song is haidly commended Tliehen is much 
less bnghtly tinted Throughout Biitoiu, as a rule, this 
species IS one of the most plentiful birds, nnd is found at 
all seasons of the year It ppivadea almost the w liole of 
Eiiropie, and m Asia reaches the river Ob It visits Fa^es- 
tine, but IS unknown in Egypt It is, however, abundant 
in Mamitainn, whence specimens are so biightly colouied 
that they have been deemed to form a distinct spiecies, the 
L/ugw inits awan/uventiia of Hr Cabanis, but that view is 
now generally abandoned In the noith-east of Asia and 
its adjacent islands occur two allied species — the Fivngilla 
nniea of Liiinrous, aud the F lawai ahtba of Temminck 
No species of Qreenfinoh is found in America (an) 

GBEENTHEAKT, one of the most valuable of timbers, is 
the produce of i\fecfoi«cf;crJ2orftoB» nat oid Lauracece, a txw 
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■nhich s to a Uoiglit of 70 foot, native of Guiana, wLeie, 
inUiid, it exists in gieat abundanco The Indian name of 
tlia lioe 19 Sipiii oi Bibuii, and fiom it9 baik and flints I3 
oLtuiiod tlio febiifuge priui-iple Bibirme (seo BrnTRUSU!,) 
Greenlieart ivood is of a daik green colour, sap wood and 
hcait wood being so mncli alike that they can with ilifii- 
culty be distinguished from each other lha heart wood is 
one of the most duiable of all timbers, and its value la gieabljr 
enhanced by the fact that it is pi oof against the ravages 
of many maiiiic boieie which rapidly dostioy jiiles and othei 
submniiiie sliuctiires of most other kinds of wood available 
foi such pm poses In the Kelvmgiove Museum, Glasgow, 
there aie two pieces of planking fiom a wieck submerged 
cluiing eighteen yeais on the woat coast of Scotland The 
one specimen — gieeiiheart — is meiely slightly pitied on the 
'HU face, the body of the wood being perfectly sound and 
uiiLuviched , while the othci — teak — is almost entiiely eaten 
away Gioeiiheut, tested eithei by tiausveise oi by tensile 
sham, IS one ot the stjongest of all woods, and it is also 
csoeediiigly dense, its specific giavity being about 1150 
It IS one of the few woods included in the fiist class of 
Lloyd's Eegister foi shipbuilding pinposes, and it is evten- 
sively used foi keelsons, beims, engine beaiets, and plank- 
ing, iSso , aa well as m the geneial engineeiing aits, bnt its 
ezceasiva weight unfits it foi many purposes for which 
its other propeities would icndet it eminently suitable 
QREENLAN’O, or la the name apphed to 

a large coiitiiieutal island, the greatei poitiou oi which 
lies within the Aictic Circle, and all of which is aictic in 
ohaiactei (seo voL i , Plato X ) It is entirely unconnected 
with any poitioii ot Eaiope ol AmeriCii, though m the 
ottreniB noith only sepaiated fiom the latter by themurow 
strait which lies between it and the outlying poition of 
America kmiwn as Quiinoll Land From. Einopo it is 
divided by the Noitli and Greenland Seas, — the Faioe 
Isles, Jan Mayen Island, Iceland, and pait of Shetland 
being the only lands between it and Norway Denmaik 
Stiait IS the sea between it and Iceland, and it is more than 
piobable that Spitzbeigen is the only gieat group of islands 
lying to tlie e ist of its northetn i>ui hon On the west, Davis 

Stiait and Biffin’s Bay separate it fiom the opposite shore 
The lattei sei narrows to tho noith into the gulf generally 
known as ymifcli Sound, though, in reality, Kane Sea, 
Kennedy Channel, Ilall Bosm, and Robeson Channel aie 
tho names winch have been successively applied in the 
progiessof exploration to the noithern continuations of the 
sound so named more than two bundled years ago by 
William Baffin The exact northern termination of Qieen- 
land IB not known, the countiy never having been doubled 
on the noith , bub we know enough fiom the explorations 
of Maikham, Beaumont, and othei ofificers of Nares's expedi- 
tion, to lead to the conclusion that the ice encumbered Polar 
Ocean circles aiound the headlands of the broken conntij 
which ioima its supposed limits in about 83° N lat 

From Cape Faiewell, oi Kaugersuak, — an island lying 
about 18 miles fiom Pamiagdluk, the most sonthein Danish 
post on the west, — to Cape Bntanma, is about 1380 miles, 
and the gieatest liieadth of Qi eenland is about 77° 30' N lat 
— 690 miles fiom the one coast to tho othei The shore-lme 
IS fully 3100 miles long, but so little is the country known 
with accuracy, and so hioksn is it by fjords and coast lying 
islands, that nnyaccuiate estimate of its area is impossible 
Thus Dl Rink, who has been connected with the govern- 
ment in vaiious capacities for upwards of thiity years, esti- 
mates its area at 512,000 Bq[uaie miles This estimate 
allows 192,000 sq^naro miles for what has been called the 
outskirts — or islands uncovei ed by loo — with their fjords, 
ond 320,000 foi the interior, behoved to be almost entirely 
coveied by a glaciei ice cap 

On the eisb coast, Cape Bismarck, in 76° 47'’N lat , marks 
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the hmils of exploiatiozt , though as eaily as 1C70 
Lambert is facid to have sighted lind sevcial degrees 
fuitlier noith Fiom Cape Bismaick south to Cape Fare- 
well (59° d5' N lat) the coast is very imperfectly known, 
whole sti etches being entirely uncharted, even in thoiudcst 
fashion This aiues from tho Spitzbergeii ice stieain con- 
tinually pouting down that shore, lendoiiiig it possible to 
approach within siglit of it only on laie occasions, and to 
land still more rarely Yet, fioni tho exploiations of Hall 
and Lindenow in eaily times, and those in this cciituiy by 
Scoiesby,^ Graah,® the German expedition,’ and Mouiici 
(1879), we know its general features Tliese aie — high 
beethng chffs, gieat glaciers creeping down to the sea, and 
deep inlets, hke flcoresby Sound and Fiauz Josef Fjoiil, 
penetiating the land foi distances which cannot as yot be 
definitely stated A number of islands also aie dotted ovci 
the chait heie, but theie aie few “ice fjords,” tho slope 
of tho inland ice being evidently chiefly Low aids tlie west 
coast Tho west coast is of much the same chaiacLci, — 
only, on this side, the fjoids with which it is inteisectcd 
have been nearly all followed to then heads Many ot 
thorn stietchseveial miles into tho intonoi, and the gieatci 
number nie ended by glacier piolongations of tho “iii],ind 
ice,” which dibchaige iceboigs , these are kiiow'n as “ ico 
fjoids" Tho Gieeiiland fjords, like tliobo of Noiw.ij, 
Biitish Columbia, and othei countries with a western iv- 
jiosure, boar oveiy maik of having been at one tinio tlio 
beds of glacieia, when the climate and physical gcogiapliy 
of the country were diffeient from what they aio at lui suit 
The countiy cannot be said to be mountainous, yet liiiglits 
of fiom 3000 to 4000 feet are common, and tlia aspect 
which tho coast piesents is that of high cliffs, — black w hen 
steep, white wlioie the snow can he , snow foi eight oi nine 
months in the yeai on even tho lower lauds , iceboigs and 
bioken floe ice floating off the coast, an “ ice foot” altaclicil 
to the ahoie early in the spring , and glacieis pooping 
down thiougU the valleys between the cliffs and ijeUls 
'fhere are one or tw'O still higliei points, such as Pel ei niaiin’s 
Peak — neat the shores of Fianz Josoi Fjoid on the oast 
const (11,000 feet), Payei’s Peak, Sukkeitoppen, aiij the 
familiar Sandersons Hopo With tho oxociition of Disco, 
theie aie no largo islands, but the bajs, fjoicls, stiuit', 
and peninsulas of this extiemoly hiokon const aio so 
numeious that it is needless mentioning them by iiiiiiie 
2%« Intel ■un Ice covering — Tho Danes divide Gitonland 
into two physical divisions — tho “ outskiils ” and the 
“ inland ice " The fiist comprises tho coast lying laud, 
the latter the intenoi If wo ascend any consicietuble 
eminence on the west coast, and look easlwaicl, wo do not 
find mountains and valleys as in moat other counliics, but 
only one huge, seemingly endless, expanse of glaciei ice 
gradually riEuig towuids the east, until tlie view is bounded 
by a white hon/on If wo cross tho coast-lyiiig land, 
winch varies in breadth from a few miles to Iwouty, oi in 
a few oases much moie, we come to this " inland ice, " 
geneially in the foim of a glacier offshoot of it which has 
crept dow n into a tjoid, oi is making its way to tho sea 
in one of the mossy valleys lying between two high clifls, 
noioy with mollemokea or with tho weird scieaui of cbi- 
moiants, which at various slielLored places have colonies 
in these "skaivefjelde ” In the formei case the glanei 
■usnnlly piesents a steep wall facing the sea, from which 
great fiagments of ico are continually breaking off, ot the 
icebergs being detached by the force of the sea , then it is 
“ seimik soak ” — the “ gi eat ice wall ” — of the Eskimo I n 
the latter case, it presents 'a slope on which the explot ei 

1 Journal of a Voyage to the JYorihem Whale I^shery (1823) 

* JRacse M Oathyaten af Gronland (1883 , by Q Gotilow 

Moedougall, 1837) 

® Kciileway, Die meite devtache i^otdpidaifahit (1872-76) 
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can climb, and ascend into tUe intenoi ovei bhe inland 
ice, of wliicli ifc la a prolongation A little way eabtwaid, 
the coveimg is found to be haid glaciei icp, using by a 
gentle slope, — coveiecl in the winter and spiing with a thick 
coating of snow, which partially melts dming the siimmci, 
foiming consideiable lakelets on the siitface of the ice, or 
couisos over it m the shape of stieams that thnndei down 
the deep uems8ei> which divide it heie and there as in 
ordinary glaciers No sign of living thing is seen on 
it, save patches lieio and theio of a low ordei of plants 
identical with oi allied to the “ led snow ” {Ancylonenui 
N'oidens7>jol(hi,'^ P)otQto<.LUS viilgaiis, P mvalta, and /St-y- 
ionemri giacilis) , no moiaine of any description, show- 
ing that the ice could not hav e impinged on land m its 
tiavels j and no sign of the ice having como in contact with 
any othei physical infl nonce save that of the atmosphere, 
unless the piesence here and there in hollows of the mmnte 
pow del -like mineral “kiyokonite” is to he considered 
on exception The few exploiors who have ovei atlompbed 
to penotiate this teiiible waste all give the same account ^ 
Tiavel eastwaicl, and nothing but ice — lough, cie\assc- 
torn, white, eaitliless, moiaineless, htelesa — is seen, unld, 
m the fai distance, the view is hounded by a dim, misty 
hoiizon of ice, which, at a distance of about 30 miles 
inland, rises to a height of 2000 feet above the sea 
North 13 ice , south is loe , and behind are seen the “out- 
skiits,” 01 ice bale islands The only exception to this 
geneial statement is to be found in the fact that heie and 
there the ico has licked in and suriounded, but not yet 
ooveiod, bits of high land neai the coast, which stand out 
black amid the suriouncling icy whiteness Such an island 
m the ice is known to the Qieenlanders as a "nunatak” 
A noted one has long been known to exist some 60 miles east 
of the westward edge of the inland ice north of Fredeiiks- 
haab It was long supposed to be meioly the east coast 
laountains, the country being narrow at this point, bnt 
the explorations of Lieut Jensen, EDN, in July and 
August 1878, prove it to be a peak 6000 feet high, — 
?«, about 3000 feet above the emiounding ice, — entirely 
isolated On the othei side of this mountain iidge the 
glacier held wosobseivedstietching without mteirupaon as 
fai as the eye could see, the plateau appaioutly nsinghighei 
and higher to the east,® which' may account foi the fact that 
the German explorers did not notice the inland ice in their 
exploiations of Frans Josef Fjord The high peak only 
proves that, though in the couise of ages the wintei snow, 
'nnmoltod by the summer heats, has got compressed into 
the glaciei sheet which has covered the iiitenoi, and is 
partially discharging its suiplus in the foim of icebergs on 
the coast, it has not yet accumulated to such depths os to 
ovoi whelm these elevated places It may, however, do 
so lu time , foi, though it is cleai that at one tame the 
climate of Gieenland was very difiorent from what it is 
now, it IS equally evident that at no very distant date the 
ice overspread much of the now uncovered outskirts The 
BO called “glaciers ” which reach the sea are long or short, 
broad oi nairow, according to the chaiacter of the valley 
through which they cieep seaward Thus a coast “ glacier,’’ 
so called, may be 40 miles broad, like the Gieat Glacier of 
Humboldt, or only a few yards, like most of fdxe others m 
Greenland Whan the glamei reaches the sea it ploughs 
along the bottom, until, by the foioe of the water, its end 
IB buoyed up and’ finally' broken off in the shape of an ice- 
berg, which IS earned by the winds and currents out to 
^ BeiggreUj Ofn Kongl V«t AJrM Furh , 1871, p 308 
* FuU accounts ot these exploiations aie given by Brown m^refto 
Papers nf ihe R & 3 87S), and m “ Has Jrinere von 3icniland’' 

<Bote!tinarm*B M-dtheU/imsm, 1871), as-vrall as in -“FliyBiDB of Acctio 
lae " {Qvxart&rly JaurtiM of the. <3ml i Sob , 1869) 

'* Qsotiraph Magamns, 1878, p 282 , IDmOsohs (fteg MOtisr, 1878, 
Dis aumU devUehe Not dpglarjfaht i (1878), &o 
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Boa to be in time again melted and absoibed into the ocean 
whence it oiigmally spiang If, on the coiitiary, the eea 
IS shallow, the glaciei will piotiiide foi a considerable 
distance, as in the case of the Isblink, a little iioith of the 
fib^ung-slation of Avigait (62° 32' N lat), which is a low 
sandy beach projecting about 8 niiks in front of the inland 
ice, and forming a bieakwatei against the foice of the 
waves Fiom under the Aictie glacier poms, as m the 
Alpine one-i, a muddy stieam, which silts up some of the 
fjoids, and foims deposits identical with the laminated 
glacial clays of Britain Such, m bxiet, is the inland ice ot 
Greenland, winch has been known since the days of 
Fabiicins,^ bub has only been recently geiieially recognized, 
and even yet is imperfectly undeistood m its nll-iinpoitent 
boaiings on the study of ancient glacial lemains 

Geology — Sofai as made out, the stiuitmo of cxploicd Gieriiland 
19 os follows — 

(1 ) Lamentian gneiss forms the gicateet niTis of the exposed locks 
of tho oonntiy boie of loe They aic found on botli bides of Simth 
Sound, using to heights of 2000 Icct, and nndeilie the Miocene 
and Uicloccous rocks of Disco Island, Hoinsoik Pcmn&uli, and 
the Oolitta of Pendtilnm Island in East Gieenland It is pos- 
sible that some oi the'JS locks aio also of Hiuoiiian age, hut it is 
doubtful whctlioi tlie locks so designa+td hy the geologists of the 
“Aleit” and “Discovciy" expedition aie leilly tho lotks so known 
in Cuiada, oi aic a continuous poition ot the Iniulnmcntal oi oldest 
gneiss of the nottli west of Scotland ind the AVcstnu Isles 

(2 ) Silutwn — Uppoi Siluiian, hiving a stionc ulation to the 
Wenloek gionp of Biilam, hut VMtli an Ameiiean f icies, and Low er 
Silniiin, witli a Buceessioix ninoh tlie same ns in Biitibh Hoith 
America, aio found on tin shoies of Smith Sound, bnt not os yet so 
fir south os the Dinish poascBsions 

(3 ) Devonian locks nie believed to occiii in Igahko and Tunnu 
dioibik Pjoiils, m 8 AV Gieenland, but as they nio unfossilifcions 
sandstone, I'^ntlly dismteginting, tins cannot be known It is, 
howeyoi, lAeTy that this foimation oocnis jn Gieenland, foi in Dona 
Bay, Copt Feildon found a spocios of Spioif-na, and Piocluciwi 
mesoMita or eoiiatus, tliougli it is possible that these fossils lexnescnt 
the “ Uisa stags*’ (Heei) of the Lower Caibonifcious But a few 
Devomon foims have also been iccorded fiom the Pmiy Aiohipelngo, 
which tends to oonhim behef in tho existence of a epoiadio Dev ouian 
foimation in Oiecnlanel 

(4 ) Cmbrni^uous — In eiratio blocks of sandstone, fonnd on the 
Disco shoie of the Waigatt, have heen detected a Sigtllarta and a 
qioeies ot 81 th Bi Peooptesis oi Ghvehema, peihaps of this age , and 
piobahly mnoh of the extiome noithcin coast oi Qianntdl Land, and 
theicfoic, in all likelihood, the opijosite Gieenland ahoie, contains 
a oleaily developed Coihonireiona Limestone fauna, identical with 
that so widely dmtiibuted ovei the ITorth American continent, and 
xefeiahlB also to British and Spxtrbergen species Of the Coal 
Dleosnics above these, if they ocom, we know nothing at piescnt 
Cant Feilden notes as suggestive that, Biough tho exploieishav e not 
mi^with this foimation on the noilhcin slioies of Gieenland, jet it 
was obseiv ed that a eontinnetion of the duection ot the know n stiiko 
of the limestones of Feilden peninsula, omied ovei the j olar area, 
passes tiuough tho neighbouihood of Spitzheigen, while tho foima- 
tion occuis, and contaius ccitum Bpocies identical with those of the 
Giiimell Lnml. rocks of tins hou^on The fames of Uio fossils is, 
accoidingto Mi Etliciidge, Noith Amciican and Canadian, though 
many of the species ois Biitiah The corals aie few in number, 
hut the Mbllvscmila (PolyMa) eie moie numeious m epemes and 
individuals No Seeondaiy looks have heen diseoveied m the 
extieme noithein parts of West Greenland, but they are present on 
the east and west coasts m more sontheily latitudes than Smith 

(S ) Jurasaics — ^These do not occm on the west coast but on the 
east ooast the German expcditian discov eied mails end sandstones 
on Eluhn Island, leaembhng those of tho Enasian Tuiaaeics, chaiac- 
teiircd by tlie presence of tlie genns Aucella, an ammonite 
(Pstisphtnotes Payen), A stozolaois, Sehmmtes Paoulenamts, 
B volgtnsw, B absolut/us, and a Cypkvm near to O syasolce On 
the souGi oonst of the same island aie coaiae-giamed, biowniab 
nueaceous, and light-coloaied caloereons sandstone and marls, con- 
tamu^ fossils, which leader it probable that they are of the same 

*Fama (178Q), p 4, Noiaenskjold, Redogbra<ie fhr 

en BxjisdvtunKtiU QvImZmii dt 1870 (1871), also translated in ffeolog 
Mag (1878), and Noidenblqold’a Arciia Voyages (1879) , Bank, “ Om 
Oronlanda Inland" (No 9, IPra, Yvienslabms Vesr&m, 1876), Damish 
Greemland (1877), and GranXand geograpbaM. og ieshn,ve0 

(1867), AeJlond, Usbar die Ohetsaksv Jfordgrbvlmds und due Bildht/tgr 
der JBuibsrge (1877) , and tlie vaiiouB woilcs and memoirs eited by 
Blown m Avetuf Pgpvts gpR ff 8 (ISTf^ 
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ITB AS till cii il lioai ing Jiuossiw of Bi on, Skj c, iiul Hull (Sc othnd), 
imd the. Middle Dogga of YoiU&luie Then, is also coM on Knhn 

C'/chiteoiis —Beds of this ago consisting of smJstonc& ■mil 
coal, me foiunl on the uoithein coast of Disco lilind, and me 
soutlieui side of the Nouisoak Pctimsiiln, tlic bwls m the foimM 
lucnUtv. “tho Koine sti-iti” ot Koulaislgold. being the oldest 
They le veil lOuO feet in thickness, occiipjing niidiilatniff hollow s in 
the undci lying gneiss, nid dip tow luU the Nonisoih iemnsiun.t 
20°, when tile oieib mg Ataiiiheidluk stiati eomo in Both mtse 
Sell, s eoiit nil imiiiLiuiis pliiit itiunuis, oveigieen oaks, niagiioliis, 
mihis, Ac , niul seiins of lignite (eoal), which is mint , hut in 
neithoi oeem tlie inai me beds ol the United Slates SstiU, tliyaesenee 
of ill. otvleeloTiorts le ives, siith aa iTaipioUa aTleTiiam, m tut Vtin- 

akdilliik sti itii, inuves thill elose alliwe with the Dakoti seinaoi 
the United Stites The iindeilving Koine Ixds aie not piesoiit in 
the -Vmeiii in seius They aie iliai leteiuul b> fine pyc ids <^«»iite« 
at duns, ami tHov>o ntiulea HohMuggan), whieh also o.eui ui the 
Uigoiii 111 sti vta of Weiiisdoi 11 , 

a ) dfioe ji — riiis foiinatioii, one of tlie moat widely mneael 
ill iiolii liiids, though tlio most loeal in Giccnliiid, is also the lust 
known feeUiie in its geology It is limited to Disco IJaiid. and 
itiilui.s to a small imt of the Noiiisoak Feniiiscla. and the 
iieio-liboiimig eoiintiy, and consists of miineious thia bede ot aaiul 
stone, sink, iiid eod,— tho sideiilie ahile contftiiiiiig luimense 
iiiiiuititus of leULS stems liilit, Ao , as well .is some uiseets, mil 
the eo-il ineCLS ot lotuiite The study of tluse plmt and insect 
11 mains shows tliitfoicats eonlainiiig a aegetitiou itry&mulii to 
tint of Gilifoinia nml the aouthemXJiiited States, in some matinees 
even tho spaoica of tiees being all but ideiitieal, flout ished in 
N lit dining ceolomdpcuodsiompaiatuelyieeent Those beds, 
as well na the Ciet ii eoua senes, tiom whieh they aie as yet only im 
paifeetly distinguislied, me assoaated with sheets of bisiit, which 
iianelieto them in gieat dykes, and in some pUoos, owing to the 
wealing away ot tho softci soihmentmj locks, stand out m long 
walla Tuuuing neioss tho bods Tbeso Mioceno stintahive not ueeu 
found fuithei noitli on tho Gieonl ind ahoio than the legion men 
tioatd, but 111 Lilly Pitnklin Biy, on Ihe Gunnell Land side of 
Smith Soiiud, thoj again appnai, so that the oh mica me they will 
bo loimd on tho opposite ooaat, though iloubtloai. the gieal dismtogi i 
tion Gioonland has uiidcigonB and is undcigoiiig has dostioytd 
mauy of the softoi boils of fossilifoioua loeks On the cast const, 
nioie paitieuiaily in Hoelistettei Foi eland, the llioctne buis 
ogam apiieaj, and we inaj add that tlioie aia times of tliem oven 
on the west coast, betweoii Souiitag Buy and Foulke Fjoid, at 
till eiiti.viict to Smith Sound It thus aiiiiotiUi th it since eoily 
Tcitiaij tunes thcia has been • gioit ch.iiigo in the climate of 
Qrtaul ind . , . . . , 

(8 ) /"usi Tt-iliat u Beds — These consist of i used sea boaches found 
along the wliolc coast of Qiccnland, oonteiniiig Moliitsut and othoi 
oigtuio icmanis, idoutioal with those hying in tho noighbotu iiig 
sea Tliess ti iiaccs aieseij iiioikcd on the «ioics of Smith Sounil, 
and aia belicv^ to be pioof of the giadual elevation of the land m 
that cpiailei, such elevation boiug know u to be going on alliouiid 
the poll! basin Within the Il<inibli possessions, however, tho 
coast is filling, — places, the site of hamlets within the memoiy 
of mail, being no loiigei liabibible, and otUoi localities w.hicb, 
when the Dimes fiist came to tha countiy a contuiy and a half ago, 
weie b»ie being now coveiad at the lowest tides 

Muios — In addition to the foiinations named, theia aie numei 
ons odiii locks — ^piimitive oi metimoipluc — ^whuh it is impossible 
to cliasify ucciiiatolv, iii which aie found uumoioiia mineials, either 
in veins oi scatteicd Few of these axe of economic impoitance 
GtaphUs is found in gieat abundance, Tiaiticululy on an island 
off CTpeinivik, but the mining of it has piovcd unpiohtable 
U/i/ohfe 18 found in quantity in Gieenland only, and is at piesent 
the only mmoial mined theio foi the huiopean and Ameiicon 
niaikcts face CuYOiiijn) It is found only m one spot, Ivigtut, on 
tho shoie of Aisiit Fjoid in 61’ 10' N" lat , ti lYoismg a gianitic- 
Iike gneiss in veins, associated with oigentifeious lead, coppot, zinc, 
tin, tantalito, molybdenite, ziicon, fluoi spai, Ac , but none of 
the metallic oioa haio been, found piofitable to woik Tho 
numboi of laboiuots cmplo-vcd usually amoiiuta to 100 ui saraonei 
and 30 in wmtei, in addition to the olhcials and then families In. 
tlia nine years succeeding 1857, wrlien a licence w as gionted to a 
piivate company to woifc the eiyolite, 14,000 tons woio e-epented, 
and dining the iie\t iiiiio yeais 70,000 tone, oi, on an average, 26 
ship loads pei annum Steafite or soap-stone has been long used 
by the natives foi the manufacture of their lamps and othci vessols 
Kative ^t<m is found m various places, the most lemarkable of 
tliese finds weie tbs gieat nodules of Uvifak on Disco Island, — the 
weight of the Imgest of which was calculated at 46,S00 lb, — at one 
time believed to be areohtes, but now known to be simply native 
lion of tho same nuality as that scatteiod in the gneiss on which 
the nmssos were found superimposed Coppet has been found in 
sevoral places, hut ouly m nodules and laminie of very Uniited 
Qxtsnt Coal of pool qimhiy, associated with the Cretaceous and 


wr.nmne lio.ls la found lU the distilcts about Dis. o Bey and 
Ulucuak F]oid, but it is ouly imncd to the eatent of 40 oi 60 tons 
pel annum, foi use iii tho houses of the D.inish olhccis, unless 
LiPn an oaploiing ship ichlls w ith it The coal of Kuhn island is 

—The southern pait has a chinate much tlio saii.o as tho 
noithciii shoiosof Koiw ly and Iceland, fuither noith the tcin 
poiAtiiio decioascs with the luticase of latitude, wink tho soieuty 
5f the wintci sciooii is nit. iiaihcd bj tho coutiliy bung shiouded 
loi sevoi il mouths in the 3 o ii m dnikiiesc,— m tho fiu noi th seliloni 
even ichoicd by the 1 no diephij s of the aiiioia, though the stnihgbt 
and moonlight iiic biilhint bcjoiid wluit the iiilnliUaiits of l.iiui 
litltudcs afe nioustomBd to Again, dining tho sniniuci time is 
an oniully long rmitinu.iiiLe of the aim abovo the Iwiuon Spiing 
and autiunn iie disagiccibh, i eiii, sicet, and snow bung hequciit, 
while, the Set not bung liozui ovei, tiavcllmg bccoiiips dilhculL 
111 Noith Gircidaiid slodgiiig along the ico covoicd coast is plciis int 
dniiiig tho waiitei, but m the soutli the sc.a is not coiituiuously 
cougeded, hence no dogs aio kept, and the wintu cxoiusc of ll.o 

Boiiictniies Bcuiiiod lesidciits IS (oiifiiicd to within i lew 1 '■ids ol 

the houses when the gicit depth ot snow will ailiiilt ueti of this 
'Tho climate is aciy iiiu u tain— the wcithoi cliaiigiiig siuliU iily 
fioni blight sunslmio, w itb sw.iuiis of mosquitos oiiiniliig then 
biiofhohdij, to dense fog, dining in clouds aioiin.ltlic hoidliiids, 
and cicu heavy falls of snow accoiiip.niicd by iiy . ol.l^w mils At 
full uichoab till iiioaii aiimiil tcmpni atm c is about )3 I'lilii , and 
at Upoiiiivik, 13° In Jammy, at Van lluisseliu hiiboui, Kiuio 
eapeiicnicd .la low a toiiipu itiiio ns - bb 6° Fain At Sabine 
Island, on the east coast the tcnipcuitiiio is much thi same at tin 
snme ncuods as on tbc opposite west coast, ovrept iii Iho mouth of 
Deceniboi Again, at Ulioi iiivik the nic.iii tunpuiitiuc ot tin tin 00 
siiinmci inontlifl is 38° , it Tuliiiiichaab it is 48 , and tor tbe time 
wintci mouths icspochiely -7° niid 20° The wmt.i at luliaiio 
haab is not inuoli eobloi than tint of Noiwiiy and Swciloii in tho 
Slime latitude, but its moon Icmpeintmo foi llie whole ye.u is like 
that of Noiwray 600 miles fuitlioi noilh In otlioi woids. Us 
wiiitoi IS not soseia but its siimnici is untie, and, so fii ns tb< 
aumnioi goes, tho same goiiei ilizatioii may lie mule logiiitliiig ill 
aiooulaud In the most noithcin settlements a tomjicuitiiic ol 62 


oiMuosfeivo, but until tho thoinioincter falU to -2b° no one roin 
phuiis of o\tiome cold At Upeiiimk (72° 48' N lat ) Ibo higliust 
tompoiatiiio that has boon noted is 69 At JiiliniiehaaiJ 08 has 


Often in Jonniiy and Febuiniya iieeuliu wniiii wind 01 “f.dm" 
begins to blow, 1 using the tompoiatuio to 42° On tin otiioi liaiid, 
at Upeimvik, in July a day waa obseivocl with a mean toinpu itiuo 
below 82°, and a single ohsoiiatiou in tlie same intmth li is shown 
27i° Faht The piovailnig winds— tlio “ foliii,”“ which blow s liom 
points between tine b S b and hue h N L , o\eopUd — fullow the 
Oiieetion of tho coast, " blowing fiom tho south with snow iiud 
lain, and fionitbe noitli oloauiig the sky, oi 111 suinmei fiequuitly 
oecompanied by mist ” Muago, paiholin, piuaseleiin , anthill i, 
and auioiol ctisiilays aie common Theie is less snow m tho noith 
tlion m the south At Juliniiolmab it once snowed 111 Juno ton 
tinuonsly foi tluilvsi’c horns, iiid in 64° N hit not a single diop 
of lain toll fiom. ^ptonibei 27, 1862, to May 20, 18b3, on wl n 11 
day Die enow had obtained a rloptli between tlio bouses of liom 
8 to 20 feet^ Tho temiieratuio of tho soil nt Ooiltlinab, 4 feet 
tindei the ground, only vaiiail lietw'ecn tlicextioinosai 6 in MaiUi 
and 40 1 l^hi in Reptemboi (Rmk) 

AmmaU and, Pfanh —Tho fl.ua anil faunn uio osspiitmlly 
BuioiieBn, notwithstanding tho pioximity of tho countiy to A mini ii 
This feet lendeib it piobablo that Davis Sti ait mnl IJallin’s Bin iiio 
gulfs of old data, and points to the likelihood ot 3’’ast Giceiiliiud 
having been oonneoteil with Eiiiopo in a oompaiatively leuiit 
geological pniod Possibly the islands between bfoiwiiy and 
Gicci^nd aie lomains of this land biidgo, ovci wliidi the J.,ap)unil 
iilants and aniuinls found then way to Gieenland With one not- 
able oKcaption — ^thomuskox — tho plants and animals of tho oist 
coast aie moie European tlian those of llio west, tboiigli this ton- 
sists lathoi in the abeence of Eiiiopean animals and plants on the 


1 Analyses m Heai’s Fima Fo^siba Aictica, vol 1 p 6, and Blown, 
Trans Oeol Soe Glasgov), vol v p 43 Bee also Moss, Proe Itoy 
Dub Soc , 1877, nid Fcildeii and llanoe, Quart Tout ri Oeol Aue , 
1878, p 663, Apponebr to TiL(Ad.o-v’t,y,Zwe\tedeviscksI7oi>dpolmJa}ktt, 
vol 11 p 610 , K J V Steenstiup, I tddenslAb Mtdd fra den 
ncdUiMstoruleFmenvngxKjblenhtim, 1874,p 77, mul 1875, p 284, 
Kink, OiB den geog Bestaffenhed af de dantihe JPandeledtelnHer * 
Nnrdgronland (18621, Gieseoko’s Mineralogtsle ^ Orlttihind, 

by PiofcBsor Johnstiiip (1878), &c 

“Hoffmojer, Geog Mag , 1877, p 226 , Nates, Ibid, p 816 
» For additional detaiU regaidxng temperature, ace Knik, hh eit 
(1877), pp 6«, 872 , the GoUectanea Meteorologwa of the Copen)iagen 
Moteorologioal lostitute, tha Admiralty's AfiMMiad and ^nsirvclimis for 
the Arche ErpeAiUon of 1876, pp 618-749, and Nordenslyoia, 
OeSierrm,h Oes Met Zeit , 1872, pp 114-142 
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] itUi slioie til in in tlie inosciuo of V-inoiicni ones lln- inaiuiii ils 
ot thooiilnnd aie — theiiolt (one, nniaicntly a stiigglei horn the 
opposite shoies, Uciiig killed in lSb9), the dog, foic (n Into and blue 
lAiietie'j), white boil, eimme, viiilius, fue oi six species ot sells, 
the leuiinmg, the nietio hnio, the musk o\, the leindeci, the light 
Mhile, foul speeies of huMliile, tho speini while (veiy lue), the 
bottle nose, nhite while, niinhil, eniiug whale, poinom, onpliio 
syne dolphin, two spefies of Laijonuihynthua, and the snoid lish 
Ol these tho (iiuino, lemming, and musk ox an. not loimd as fu 
so itli as the Dmiali possossious Thej inhabit the slioies of tliiiith 
Sound Hid East Gieculiiud in about the same 1 ititude, but do not 
stieteh faither south, so th it the piobibihtios me tli it they lime 
uiigi itod loiiiid the noithoin end of tho eountiy, and aie kept fioin 
Bias iding sonthwiul the gl leieis The mouse, gout, sheep, and 
o\ line been intiodueod, and the rat is elomedieated ns fai uoith 
as Uiinsh women ha-ve waudeied Goats, sheep, and. oven live 
only in the little gieemsli vallcjs of the ovtioine south, in the 
1101 til tluie die none A few jiigs me kept at Ivigtut Tho light 
whale IS now iiioly killed olt the eoist of Oieenlund, the whalois 
nioiely piSsing np tho coist to the hshmg giouiids fuithei uoith 
midwest The Eskimo at Holsteiisboig still oc« asioiially Impnon 
one 01 two. but tho inclustiy la ii meie sli idow of what it once w is 
The humpbick, one of the lin nh des, is now and then killed, but 
the niiwlial and white while loiin. tlio stiple "hsheiv ot the 
Oioenlaudcis Of soils it has been caleiilatefl tint thtie ue 
aiiiiuillv captmed 51,000 of tho floeiat {Phoat Ju'.puUt'), In tween 
1000 and 2000 of tho kasigiak (IP vitulina), 28,000 siddlebieks 
(P aonlandiui), lOOO of tho ngauk oi thong seal (P bailxctie, the 

g iound Ol "mown" seal ol tho English sealeis), and 8000 of tho 
laddeiuoso {Oyaimlima aiatatu) About 200 wall uses, 600 white 
whnles, 100 uaitthals, a few poipoiaea, on an aveiago one light 
whole (m the season fioui Deeenibei to Maioli, when it goes as noai 
tho coast SB tho lee will poiinit in the south), and two oi thioe 
humpbaeks ( fOTiyifrtiMMt), aie killed The othei whales 
aio Idle, and mo eantiiiod only uiidei iieeiihu eiicnmstanies Tho 
avenge catch of tfio Gioenlandois thus amounts to 89,000 sods, 
700 iWiite whales and inrwhals, and 2 oi 3 luge whiles Of those 
seals it iniy bo stited that 38,000 hive been caught with luiipoona 
and bluldeta, 88,000 killed by fiio-aims, and 13,000 1 lught in nets 
Tho poldi born is ilmost extinct, — about flO Ixing aninnlly killed 
in the uoith, oi in the south when tho> hive floated fioin the eist 
coast on the Spitdboi gen homy nc which doubles Capo Fuewell 
and impinges on tho ooist south of 69° N lat , oi occasion illy m the 
iiitoi veiling space whoie a w iniloiing boai has boon c lined south on 
a biokon up floe The leiiideei, oiica killed in onoinious quantities, 
IS sliaiing tho fate of tho boat Between 1849 and 1819 about 
30,000 woie shot aunuilly, and 16, 000 skins woio ovpoited In 1872 
tlieie were not inoio than 1000 killed, and only 6 skins evnoited 
It IS now luely soon in Mul Gioenlaud The numhei of foxes 
tiappod avoiagcs 1600 pei annum , m 1874 6000 w oie c luglit, chiefly 
bctwcon 60° and 61° N lat About lOOO white hnies aie kiUad 
Tho tiue bud dem/ens of Giecnland cannot bo given at bighoi than 
03, while 63 otliors are lepoited oa stiaggleis Of the denidcns 6 
belong to the Old Woild, 11 to tho Now "Woild, 45 aio common to 
both worlds, and 2 me doubtful ^ Only tho laven, ptoimigon, 
hawk, owl, and a few sea buds me ipsident oil tho jeai lonnd, the 
Tost aie migiatoiy Tho ptuinigan is killed foi fond to tho ovtcut 
of about 12,000 poi annum, 'miilo tlio numboi of ouloi ducks 
dcstioyed is so onoiiuous that tho evpoit of eidei doivnhas f illcn 
within the last twenty yens fioin 9600 to 2000 lb Bulk estimates 
tho numhei killed aunuilly it 20,000, and thit of auks and smallii 
sea fowl at 60,000 The eggs tnkoii ycaily, chiefly tlioee of oidoi 
ducks, his been ostimatod at 60,000 Of the 79 oi 80 fashes 
desciibed fiom Gieenland veiy lew no poouhaitoit, of these the 
s'laik (Somnioaua viicto^eplialita) is caught toi tho sake of tho oil 
estiacted fioin its hvoi, to the extent of from 16,000 to 20,000 pel 
annum The cod is a migiatoiy fash, and is caught on the banks 
to the extent of 200,000 pei annum, chiefly by the natives A few 
salmon tiout {Salmo eurpio) aio o night in the liUlo lokos and 
hiooks, while the laigo and small hohbiit, the red fish (&baaUa), 
and the nepiaak [Uyclopte) iia luvxpua) foim a considei able poi tion 
of the food, of the uatives The canolin {Mallotxia villosua') is caught 
111 enm mens quantities (ovoi niilhonlb aie diiedannmilj), while 

a few sinallei flsli and mussels complete the tiibute which the 
Eskimo take fioni tho sea laving then baiion shoios Theio me no 
loptiles or amphibians in Gioenlind, ond the lists of inveitobiata 
contain little of gonaial iiiteiost ‘ 


^ Newton, Manual and Inatntotiona (187d), p 94 
® Bee Manual aud Inatrueiiona fm the Aittfo JHapethiton of 1876, 
and the papers there by Blown, Newton, LuUien, Bnnhftidt, Shlqodte, 
Moioh, and others, abstracted with ooiieotions rathe appendix to JEink, 
U ei^ (1877), numerous memoirs and papeisin the Danish scientific 
jouruids and transactions, Jeffrey’s and Carpenter’s repoit of the 
“ Volorous” expedition (J?roe Roy Soo , vol xxv ), the appeiulix to 
Naies’s Voyage to Polar Seas, 1879~76, and the references in these 
woiks and m appendix to Noidenskjold’s Voyagee, 1879 


Iho ipgetition in the height of siiinmei is, m fuoui iblo sitiii- 
tioiis, x'lolu**® 111 individual plants, but scautj iii spciics ’f’lie 
plants aie of the usual aictio tyiie, and identical with oi ilhcd to 
those found m L iphind oi on the summits of the highest lliitisk 
hills Foifst thcie is none m all the countij In the iioitli, 
whoiB tho hchcu ..ovaiod oi ice shiveti locks do iint piotiudi, tho 
giound IS coieiod with a eaipet ot mosses, cicepiiig dwaif willows, 
ciowbeiues, hilbciiies, and similai plants, while the lloweis most 
common aie the aiidtomcdi, the yellow poppj, xiedn nl u is, iiiioli, 
the Alpine loss (iliododcndiun), savifiagcs (13 species), di ibas, 
dnas, i.c , but m houtli Gieenlmd tbeie is sonietlung iii the sli ipo 
of bush, — ^thc dw iif bn dies even using a few feet in iciy sbcltcicd 
pi ices, and the vcgctitioii is loss aictic and inoia ibniidiiit 
Altogothci, 3bl flow Cling plants, Icilis, lioi so tills, qiiillwoits, ind 
club mosses have been dosiiibed, while the lists of eisptogniuc 

} >1 lilts, though aeiy iinxieifcit, show a 2itofu‘o aegetiitioii ol tho 
owhci oidcis ® No Lioxia, in the stilt t acceptation ol tliotcim, aio 
cultnatodm Giceiiluiid, but at Gedtliaabuttemptii have been made 
to glow tuinips, lailishes, lettuce, ind Llienil iii little gudena 
nude with ciith bioiight iioni the site ol old Eskimo houses 
I’otitfics novel glow hiigoi thin sniill niaiblcs, while iieise only 
piodiiec seeds Uuely iccogiii/ible At Nanoitalik stiawbemcs 
have been pioduced ill a fuicing fianic, cariots matiiied tolci ibly 
well, and till iiips have lioon glow n weigliiiig Imlf i iioniid Ithii- 
baib (new vigoiouslj , but could not be taised fiom seed, while cib 
bigo leaves, undoi tho most favouiable ciiemnstaiicos, weie pool 
and flivouilecs In the iioitli, iidishcs lepicseut the highest 
tiiumpli which lioitieultuio has achieved Ffoweis, owing lathe 
long biinlight, glow vciy well iiidoois, but icqniio gioit care, othci 
wise they soon die 

Ooveanment — Excluding tlia extreme noitliein parts of 
(jlieeuland, and the noitli east coast, — winch may be 
claimed by the English, Auieucan, and Geiinans^by light 
of discovci V,” — the tiade ol Gieenland is a sliict monopoly 
of the Danish oiown, dating from 1774, and le at piesent 
admintstokid in C'opeuLagen by a Government bOiiid, — the 
“ Kongeligi Oionlandske Handel,” — and in the oountiy by 
vaiioue ofli mis in Government pay In Older to meet the 
double put rises of government and tiade, the w ost coast, 
up to ncMily 74° N Lit, is divided into two inspeotoiates, 
— ^the southern extending to 67“ 10' N lat , the northern 
compiiBing the lest of the countiy, — their respective seats 
of goveinment being at Godtimab and QodJiavn These 
inspoctoiates are ruled by two snijeiiar officials or governors 
responsible to the diicctor ot the board in Copetiliagen 
Each of tlie “inspectorates" is divided into “distiicts," 
each distiict havuig, in addition to the capital oi “coloni” 
(a hamlet containing three oi foui Danish dwellings, a 
stoieliouse, blubbei -boiling house, in a few case? a Lutlieian 
“ missionaii " or clergyman, a teacliei, md a physician), 
saveial outlying posts and Eskimo hunting stations, each 
piesided ovei by an “udliggoi,” who is responsilile to the 
“ oolombestyier " or suxiei intendoiit of the chstiict Tliese 
tiading settlements, which dot the coast for a distance of 
1000 miles, aie about CO in immbei, and collect the pro- 
ducts fiom 176 inhabited places From these Eskimo 
hunting and fishing stations blubbei w the chief aiticle 
received, in parcels weighing from 50 to 100 lb, and foi- 
woided in casks to the “ coloni," wheia it is boded into oil, 
and piopaied for being despatched to Copenhagen by moans 
of the Goveinment sailing ships, which arrive and leave 
between May and Hovembei Fur the lest of the yeai all 
navigation is stopped, though the winter months foiin the 
busy seal killing season The piinciple which the Qoveiu- 
menb acts upon is to give the natives low prices for their 
pioduce, but to sell them European ai tides of necessity 
at prime cost, and othei atoies, ench as biead, at puces 
which will scarcely pay foi the purchase and fieight, while 
no merchandize is charged, on an aveiage, more than 20 ])^r 
cent over the cost price in Denmark In addition, the 
Greenland people are allowed to order goods from piivate 


’ See tho iipi>endix to B-mk, Id eit , the lefeiences to pepeia theiB 
given, those punted in the Manual already referied to, aud the 
memons of Beiqgisn, Fnea, and Agoidh in the Tranaactiona of the 
Ups da and Stookholin Academies, 1861-74 A flora of Greenland is 
XU piepaiafion by Piol Lange 2 2 
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Jeilcis, on payiug fieiglit foi tliem attlie lato of 2^cl per 
10 lb, 01 Is CiJ pel cubic foot Tlie piicos to be paid foi 
Euiopean ai bides aie fixed every yeni, the pncM current 
m Danish and Eskimo being punted and dintiibuted by 
tie Govcminent Accoiding to a calcnlationj founded on 
tlio avotago of the last few jeais, about 22 per cent of the 
value lu the Eiuopenu mnikot is paid foi the pioduets in 
Gieonland Out of the payment five sixths aro given to 
tlioscllois, and one-sixth devoted to the Oieenlandei’Bpubuc 
fiiiifl, spent in "public ivoiks,” m chanty, and on other 
inifoi eseon contingencies The object of the monopoly is 
solely foi the good of the Gieenlandeis,— to pi event spirits 
being sold to thorn, and the vice, disease, and misery, which 
usuilly attend the collision, between civdiratioii of the 
tiidei’s tjpo and barbaiism, being intioduced into the 
piiniitive aietic community The in&peotoio are, in addi- 
tion to being tiado snpeiinten dents, magistratea, but seiious 
Clime IS piictirally unknown, while the cases of theft 
which liavo occunod within a decade aie so few that they 
me held in lecollection as histoiical oients The "vices 
of civilization " aie few, and its diseases unknown The 
Diniohofiicials aie mostly men of conaiderablo intelligence, 
and all of good chaiactei, though tlicir pay is small The 
inspectoi lecoives £328 and a lesideace, the average 
aalaues of the 11 “ oolombestyieia ” are z&350, of the 
18 clerks — "assistants” oi " a oluntoeis ” — ^£106, besides 
residenop, fuel, and attondauco In addition theie aie 
about 1&2 "ulUggeis,” seamen, meohames, &c , each le 
ceiving an meiago of £25 a yeni, besides, in the cose of 
the outpo&t tiadeis, a peicentage on then tiade Though 
the officials aia all-powoiful, yet, owing to the exeitions 
of Di Rink, local councils oi “paiaibsaet” were oiganized 
in 1857 lu every distuct To tliose paiish parhamonts 
delog lies aio sent fiom eveiy station, — shiowd men, wise 
in council, and well acquainted with the wants of the 
Qieeulandeis These " paisissoks” — elected at the into of 
about one lepiosentativo to 120Toteis — wear a cap with a 
badge (a beai lompant), and aid the Eutopean membeis of 
the council in distiibuting the suiplus profit appoitioued 
to each clistiict, and generally in advising as to the welfare 
of that pait of Gieenland under their paitial contiol In 
1873 theie weie deposited, in a savings hank established 
in Gieenland, £200 as contributions for the suppoit of 
illegitimate cliildien, £199, 10a, sums gained by inherit- 
ance 01 by other uuforeaoen ciicumstances , £791, savings 
from wage^, chiefly those of the Euiopcsns , and £121, 
savings of the Eskimo, oi half-bloods But thiift is the 
least prominent feature in the Eskimo chaiacter The 
"municipal coancil” has the disposal of 20 pei cent of the 
animal piofits made on produce puichnsed within the con- 
fines of each district It holds two sessions eveiy year, 
and the discussions are entiiely m the Eskimo language 
In addition to then functions as guaidians of the poor, tlie 
paii&Ii M P ’s have to investigate ciimes and punish mis- 
demoanoiit t, settle litigations and divide inheritances 
They can impose fines foi small oflfenoos nob woith sending 
befoie tlie inspector, and, in cases of high misdemeanour, 
liave the powoi of inflicting ooipoial punishment During 
the first ten oi twelve years the following causes were sub 
mitted to tiial — one single case of having in iiassion 
occasioned the death of a peison, and anothei of openly 
thieateniag, five oi six instances of giosser theft oi cheating, 
and as many of concealment of biith and crimes lalating 
to matrimony , every year a few potty thefts, and instances 
of making use of the tools of others without permission, 
01 of like disordeis , and several trilling litigations 

Trade — The hadp of Gheenland is entiiely confined to that pait 
of tlie const oolouized hyi the Danes, — ^the lude natives of Smith 
Sound and the east coast contributing nothing to the world’s iiches 
ITsithei do the mvilized people of any other nation trade on the 
coast, the English " Gieeiuaud seal md whole fishery” being a niie 
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numtr foi the " fisheries " aie puisiicd on the vest coast of Davis 
"" it Lnd Bilim’s Bny, and in the eca btb.cen Jaii Miyon and SinW 
and occasioiiully within, sight of the east co ist ot bitciiliiml 
Takintf tUa (iiceuland tiado as eoJihnc d to the \\ cst coast, jji o 
iLCOidWtothc cilonlations of l!iiik. thit tho euningsol the 1877 
families of Eskimo unilii the Dinish cioivn ue on nn aitnge 
£16,016 nm aniuim,- giving eaih fimily an avcinge iimufil income 
of AS fiom the pioducc of tliu hunt sold to the loj al olhti ils J liLSo 
payments aie mide m japci notis iisid ns i uuicocy in Giciiil md 
buung tho tnonty je«s 1853 72, ixdiuliug Li johte the "vu igc 
nnmial cxpoits consisted of 1186 tuns ot oil, J*!, J:„9 seal skins, 1436 
fo "eku.e?ri bear skins, 811 wstcip.oot jnekds, 1003 n .tupioof 
tionseis, 3333 lb law oidci donn, 6900 lb le ithtis, 2d00 lb wliale 
bone. 550 Ibnaiwhal ivon, 87 lb wahiis noiy, 1817 K-mdcoi ImlM 
Dniui" the penod 1870-74 the mean niimiil value of tin, piodncts 
lectivtd fiom Gieenland ■ve'is £15,600 , tint of the. (.mgoos sent 
tbithci, £23,814 , and the mean espcnditiuo on the ships and ciLWa, 
£8897 hfot inUurhng the lojalty pud by the eompaiiy which 
exnoits tho cijolito (horn 1853 to 18/4 cqtiil to £08,021), tho 
aviiage pioBt ol the Oieenlaiid ti<ido wees, loi tlic, 21 ) yi ms bilw eon 
1853 Mill 1874, about £6600 yoiily Iho capital sunk ui the i oy el 
bade” ificaletaatedat£64,426, mul, taking tho whole nmomit of net 
leveuuea horn the piusent bade duiing tlie piiiod between 1/00 to 
1876, theintoiLBt on tlie capital as well as tlio incoiiio bom tin, 
Livolite loyilty bung siibtiaotod the pieseiit " diukloi ol Uu, 
Eongclige Gioiilmdako Hamlol coiisidtis tint C100,0()0 has been 

Ih.ihv.la CMid Cemua — A Danish “ coloiii” in Chcen 
land IS not at the liest ol timob a eihecilul pi ito, though, in Iht ong 
days bumnioi, some of tliosQ m tlic ^joiu.9 of South GiO( uliiiul 'it& 
comiffli'itivay pleasftut Tholionscs nic almost uivaiuhl> built nf 
wood, pitehod otoi, and built moit foi wnintli tlian ioi nppe ei iiite 
In. addition to the thieo oi foui Danish houses — the iisii.il munbPi 
at tho chief aettlcmtiit— thtie aie lioin 20 oi 30 to 300 oi 400 
T jliLViinn at the plate They usuolly hve in huts Imilt ol luir mil 
stone, each cnteied by a sboit tmmel, winch in most lospccta ntfl 
an iiuTaovenient over tho pmintivo dwoihngs 01 thtiui tlsowhno 
(see EkTlIMo) In South Gieonland thtiooic seven timhug distiuts, 
lu Noith Gieenland fiae riom Cape Paicwdl iioiUiwoul thise 
aie as follows Julutnchaab had iii 1870 2670 inluihitaiits, niid 8 
badiiig statioiis Of tho inhibit nils, 1060 btlongtil in 1872 to the 
Moravian mission btlleinonts, wliitli do not oxttiid nmth fnitlui 
noith, tlie othci eleigy being members of tho Danish t’hinili, bo 
tween whom, and the " Heiinhutians’* soniptliiiig of the aliiivf 
efvoloavum eaists In this distin t also aio the leiii ims ot the old 
Noise settlements of Bed Eiik, his contLiiipoioiiis, and his sin 
cesaois d diaab h.is six tiading btatioiis, wlnih eollti t iihotiL 

68 tuns of od and 1000 seal skins animnlly Tho pnpiiliition iii 
1870 was 821 , at Ivigtui, lu this distiiet, aio the eiynhto niim*. 
aodtheud) has 999 people, 6 stations, and a tiade letuiii of 74 tuns 
of oil and lOOO seal skins annually 1 1 is tho most soulliti a sliitiou 
foi eidci down, and foimeily also foi leincleci skins Cod lish w cit* 
also once caught hoie in gipat abundance, but tins business is now 
almost abandoned Godtnoab “ooloiii” is the ehief sitllcnient in 
Greenland " Besides the usual bade ofliiiils, one oi two Danish 
miasionaiies who manage the seminal y, and two oi llnoe Min ii nn 
miasionaiies [it Ny Ileirnliutl tho rojal inspritcir of South (lipen 
Innilj and tho phjBienn foi the noithcin put of it iiside iii thm 
place In o^ition to tho Bemmiiiy, Godthnab has a clinieb, of i atber 
imposing apiienionce foi Gieenland, but too laigofoi the eoimnuiiity, 
and built ot bucks, a nmtei lal t eiy htllo eiuted to the coiinti y Tlia 
houses of the natives, almost all with sloping lools of boniils, look, 
voiy pretty, but at Ny Herrnlmt they oflti a sad aiipeaiaiice Tho 
latter stabon has a two stoned building, containing accommodation 
for tho mzssionanos, sohoohoom, and elnnoh oi ‘mooting hall’ aa 
ifc IS called ” At Lichteiifela is another Moiasinn settlement, but 
the commumtj has ivithin tho last tlinty yoais doPieasid to one- 
half, end, owing chiefly to the indiacieet nseotiiism deimjiilpil fiom 
their flock by these unworldlymcn and women, is poihaps tlie most 
destitute ot material comfoit of any in Gieonlaiul In this distiiet 
aie also found Noise nuns, pait of the legion liaiing liopii Die Vislir 
Bygd of the Icelanders, juat as that fiu thei south w ns thpii Osl< r 
Bygd Svllettqpjien is one of tho loftiest and most iiietuie‘riuo 
distuets It yields about 92 tuns of oil and 1000 sealskins, lilio 
some oodfish, a few remdeei, and most of the oidri down of tho 
coanhy It has six tinding posts end 7b6 people IToJatcnltfitf 
has fom baduig posts, and now yields about 60 tuns of oil and 400 
seal-skins, besides wrhilpbone and cider down Theie nio 546 in 
habitants In 67° 40' N let Nagsntok oi Noi th fStrora Fjonl loiiiis 
the houndaiy between South and Noitli Giceiiland , tho settlemr iits 
which follow are therefore in the latter inspee-toiate JSgfdeamwde 
is m a state of deeadenoo, the piescnt pioduolion Iwing about 74 
tuns of oil and 3400 seal skins collected annually by six stations 
In 1870 tho po'ijulabon was 1008, the greater ntiniher In mg at 
the chief setflement of tho same name OJirtaltanakaaJb has four 
trading posts, which collect from 481 inhabitants 110 bins of oil 
and 1700 seal-skins Chnstianshaab is one of tho pleasantest di”* 
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f nets m Noitli GrieBiilind, the villey on the opposite side of tho 
haihotii fioin the “coloni” abounding with cioMbLiiu.s mil bil- 
bciiiLS, and biigbt in July ■nitli tho blue and yclloav ULtn, llavieis 
Olaushivn is the chief post, and dciivoa its snpiioit horn the seals 
killed imoiig the cnoimous cioii of iceboigs poiiiod out by the gicat 
fakobshivn ue fjoid Many of the bergs gioiind lieie until they 
aie lifted by spiing tides and earned by the mnd out into Baihn’s 
Bay JukobiJiavn hoa eight stations, collecting 1 U4 tuns of oil and 
OOO seal skins fiom 424 people ffocZhMit, on Biseo Island, uns at 
one time a scat ol the uhale tiode, in 1708 no less than 20 uU dcs 
having been ratight theie, but this ludustiy has now entnely 
ceaseil, the list whale caught by the GoieinTueiit ofheials heing m 
1851 Its cliK f impoitancois in the fait that Godhavn {or laevelj) 
IS the seat of the Goveiiiment of North Gieeiiland, and the place 
at -nhieh e-eploiiiig and u haling aessels often call Its tiade la 
uisigmheant, the distiiet lotuiniug on an nierago only about 30 
tuns of oil and 400 seal-sluns, the scttli inont has foi manyyeais 
been actually a loss to the Goseinment Ihcie aio in the diatiiet 
215 people, nho aio peihvpa the least mdustiious and self leliautoC 
ill the Giceiiliiidois JlifenJienk has five stations, ictuiuing 116 
tuns of oil and 3500 seal skins, oolloeted hy 447 people Umanah 
IS one of the moat piohtablo disliiits, — the “coloni ’ witli its six 
outposts lotuining to tho “loyal tiado” about 180 tuns of od and 
8300 seal skins, eolleeiod fiom 708 people Upcinivik is the most 
noitliein distiiet, its limits being those of tho natives belonging to 
tlioDiiush settlements It is xciy prohtablo, — ^its nieiego ictnin 
being 143 tuns of oil and 0500 seal skins, besides eidei down and bcai 
skins, nith foimeily a consideiable quantity ot leindeei skins In 
1870 theie weie 702 people in the distiiet, the chief of the outposts 
being Pi oven (“tlie oxpoiinient’'), and Taainaak {73“ 24' N lot ), 
the moat noithein Danish ttading post, and the most northern pei 
manent abode of cisilized men oi women, foi tho tiadei has a 
Danisli wife with him “To a Euiopean female,” wiitesthe duec 
toi ol tho Royal Giceulaiid Bu.ud of Tiado, “this indeed seems to 
bo one of tho most molanelioly places of losidenco that can bo 
fuuud ” In the soi nro of the Danish miaaion theie woie in 1870 
63 appointed tevoheis, beaidea sasoiol othoi toachois classed as seal 
luiutois 01 iislieis In tho soi vice of the loyal ti ado w eio 12 outpost 
tiadcis, 15 lieadineii and "boatsuams,” 14 caipontois and smiths, 
19 cooxieis, 15 cooks, 54 sailois and libouiois, heaidos 10 ponsioneia 
and 33 iindwivos, 5 ofKoeis woio enumoiatod ns satiacs, but 8 of 
them aio inoio pioperly Euiopoans In the same yeai tho Enio 
pcans numbciod 237, of whom 95 woio engaged in the tiode, 8 vieie 
Danish and 11 Moiaviau missionaiios, and 38 hvetl at the ciyolito 
mine , the lest weio women and oluldien ^ Altogotliei thmo were 
in 1870 9825 peoiile in Danish Gieenlnnd (including 9408 natives), 
and in 1878 9800 The details of the lattoi census aie not 
published, but they do not in any mateiial mannoi alter those just 
given The inhabitants of the east coast aio not believed to exceed 
800 if so many, and yearly tins niimboi is being lessened by immi 
giation to the Dinish settlenients on the west coast The natives 
of the shoies of Smith Sound, noith of Molrille Day, niimbci about 
200 , and it is satisfaotoiy to leain that of late these taxofroi 
avSpav ate not decieasmg ^ Then most noithein settlement is 
Elaii Erom the lufoimation of tho Eskimo, Ilaus Hendiik, it 
aiipcais that Di Kano was in eiiorin ossciting that the Smith Sound 
natives knew nothing of those to tho south of tho glaeieis of Mel 
ville Bay 

MiAloiy — Greenland wos drat landed on about the year 986 by 
Eiiki Rauthi Ol Red Erik, a banished Icelandic mil, though some 
time pieviously the oountiy had been sighted by U If Ki aka, another 
Icelandei Eiik and his house eaily settled at Biattelid, — the 
piesont Eskimo station of Igaliko, — situated on an isthmus between 
two fjords, believed to be tho Eiik’s and Emm’s Ejoids ot the old 
sagas, whoio to this day can bo tiaced the walls of about seventeen 
clwolliugs, one of which beais evidence of having been Eiik’s house 
Otha’ settleis follow vd, and among these w as Bjarui, son of Herjulf, 
one of Eiik'a companions, whoso home was piobably at HeijulTs 
Ness, opposite the Moiavian settlement of Eredei iksdal, wheie hai o 
been found tombs oontainmg wooden coffins, with skeletons wiapjied 
in coaise haiiy cloth, and both pagan and Chiistian tombstones 
with mnioinsoiiptions This Bjaini, m liiswaudeimgs, disooveied 
tho continent of Aineiica (Vinfand), and, among these who were 
attiacted hithei was Leif, who went ashore near wlieie the town of 
Taunton now stands Aftoi tins tlieio is said to have boon e con 
sidoinble trade between Noiway and Araeiica, and between both 
conntiies and tho Greenland colonists The latter even penetiated 
to 73° N lat os eaily as the year 1 285, and left a small xuuic stone 
lecoidmg the event ^ Ohnstianity was mtr^need, and Arnold 


appointed the fiisi bishop, in 1120, and Clieculaml, like Iceland, 
had a lepubliein oigouimtiuii up to tho jeu 12bl, when llakon 
Hakonsen, king of Noiway, induced the Gieenlaudtis to sweai 
allegiance lo linn Ilencefoi th they w cio Noiw egi m subject'-, and 
Gieii countiy one of the queen's doniaiiis Pioin that diy may 
be d itcd the bomiining of then decay and liii il disapprai inco as 
colonists, though the bliek death, foieign enemies, and the attacks 
of the Eskimo, w ho about this peiiod bui st upon the colonics fiom the 
noith, had soinetlung to do withit These sctthMiieiits wcio called 
lespeetivcly tlie hostel Bygd oi Building and tiie AVestei Bygd, 
both being now know n to bo on the w < st coast, though foi long the 
\iew was xieisisteiitly held th it the fust w as on tho east coast, and 
numetous expeditions have been sent in scaieh of these “lost 
colonies and then imagiuni j siiisivois The 1 ist bishop appomted 
to Gieenl ind died m 15 10, but long befote th it data those appointed 
hod neiei leaclied then sees The eouiitij' had also been visited 
by a hostile fleet (believed to bo English), and about tho end of tho 
ISth Lentuiy it would appeal that all colouiii ition had ceased 
'\7hcn in 1585 John Davis v i&ited it time was no sign of any pcojilc 
save the hskuno, among whoso tiiditions aie one oi two lelalmg to 
the ohl Noi semen lor nioio than 200 yeais Gioenland seems to 
have been neglected — almost forgotten It was visited by wlnleis, 

ihicfly Diiteli, but nothing in tin foiin of peimaiioiit settlemcnls 
w IS cstiblished until the vein 1721, when the flist niissionnij'', 
II ins Egcde, landed Aiiiid many liaidslnps and cbseoui ngenieuta 

lie piiseveicd ,■* and at the piesent clay tlie lomnaut of the intiTe 
laeeiacv ilizcd and Chiistiamzcd, instead of wild and pajgan, as 
they vveie when ho airivcd among them The colomsia of the 18th 
contnryweie, manj oi them, convicts and othei ollendeis, and the 
tiaJe was a monopoly in the hands of piiv ite individuals In 
1733-34 thoiovvas a ditatlfiil epidemic of small pox which dcstioj ed 
an immense mimbei of tho people In 177 4 the tnide ceased lo bo 
piohlablo as a pm ate monopoly, and to pievent it being abandoned 
tho Goveinmont took it ovei In 1807-14, owing to tho wai, 
communication was cut off with Deiiuioik, but since that date tho 
countiy has been piospeiuig in a langind fashion, though, if tho 
Goveinmont ceased its fosteiing caie, tho Eskimo, and with them 
’ ■ liado IS earned on, must become extinct 


coveiy of the piobablo noi thorn teiiniiiation of the coniitiy in about 
88° N lat had been olioadj piesagtd tliooictioally • The east coast 
has been exploied by Seoiesby (1822), Clnveimg (1S23), Giaah 
(1829-80), the Gennan expedition (1880-70), and Wouiioi (1879), 
while the inloiioi has been penetiatcd foi a shoiLw aybj tho Danes, 
Americans, English, and Swedes whoso names Iiavo boon noted 
above, and by otheis ° In like raannei, the sciontiflo histoiy of 
the countiy has been investigated by a host of savants fiom tho 
(Irjs of Eehiiiius lo oui own, whose names nio too mmictoiis to 
recount, though, in the woiks abov e quoted, theso aie givon eithei 
directly oi mdiieotly Eoi foitbei iiifoimatioii see tlio oi tides 
Eskimo and PoLAr Eeoio>s (R B) 

GEEENL"EAF, Simon (1783-1853), Ameiican juiisfc, 
was bom at Newbmyport, jrasaachusotts, Dccemhei 6, 
1783 Aftei studying law in MasBachusetts and Dlnine, 
he began m 1 806 to practise at Btandish in the lattoi State, 
pioceeding Anally to Portland in 1818 Thois, after two 
years, he became teportoi ot the supreme court of Marne, 
and during his twelve ycais of ofiBce published nine volumes 
of Repoits Eesigningin 1832, Gieeiileaf became in 1833 
Eoyalo piofpssor, and in 1846 Dane professoi of law in 
Haivaid University, where he received the degree of doctor 
of laws He letired in 1 848 from his active duties, hecom- 
ing emeritus professor, and after being for some years 
president of the Massachusetts Bible Society died at C,im 
bridge, Mass , October 6, 1853 
Gieeiileafs pimcipal vvoik is a Treatise btt tite Zetw of SSmifeitio, 
1842-33 He published also A Full CoUeehmi, of Oaaes Chetmled, 
Jlmud, Doubted, or Zvmited that Appheat^, taken yrom 
Ameiican and FngJieli Bepenta, m 1840, expanded aftciwaids to 3 
volumes , and an Mecmmattmi of the Testimony of the Foui 
Fh^naohsts by the Rules of JEmdenca admmiMered m the Cmiiti of 
Justice, wUh cm Account qf th* Tiial of Jeav*, 1846 This was 
lepnbltthed in Eng^md in 1847 


^ Danish Greenland (1877), p 855, comected by recent Government 
returns and private cuiiespondonce 

* Peilden, Appeudra: to Nores, Kb cit , vol ii p 187 , JScarabnef 

of‘'Dolcais” Jf Polar JEa^edthon, p 477, ‘&o [ 

* This stone, not much bi^er than a hone, wos until reoantlyiillihal 
Copenhagen Museum of Northern Antiquities It was stolen,' how* | 
ever, and the priceless monument w now only represented by a jnodSl 


‘^Paugoi, Didray M nans Myedes og den grbnlandske Mianons 
JZxOone, 172-U-1760 (1879) „ 

> 'Bronra, Aretui Papers qf R GB ft) a <3 

9 Slscwcture of GieenlanA^* {Arctio <if M ff jS , 

VP 1-78), see also for liietoiy -flie wKe catalogued in Cliiivairaes, 
’’Earpifa, and Le Konmers, Die Diteratier itber diej'obar Reyionen dear 
Bfde <18781 
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GEEEi^rOCK, a seaport bown of Eenfrowaliire, Bcotlaiid, 
on the soubh bank of the Firth of Clyde, 32 miles below 
Glasgow, in 65” 57' 3" N. lat. and 4° 45' 30" W. long. lu 
front of the town there is a fine and extensive bay, formerly 
known by the name of the Bay of St Lawrence, from a 
religions house that anciently stood there. Behind the town 
the land rises into a picturesque ridge of hills, about 800 
feet high, between which and the bay Greenock stretches 
for upwards of two miles and a half along the shore. 

Greenock is an irregularly built town. The western 
part is occupied by spacious streets aud numerous fine 
villas, but the central aud busier part is composed of 
narrow and ratlier mean and overcrowded streets and lanes. 
The board of police are taking measures, however, to have 
some of these opened up and occupied with an improved 



class of buildings. The view from the heights behind the 
town is exceedingly striking and picturesque; and notwith- 
standing the steep slopes towards the south, the town is 
steadily progressing in that direction, as well as along the 
shore, where premises for shipbuilding and vaiions public 
works, and also dwelling-houses, are extending the town 
both east and west Amongst noticeable structures may 
be enumerated the custom-house, a handsome Doric ediOce, 
and the Watt Monument, a building erected to the memory 
of the celebrated James Watt, whom with just pride the 
town claims as a uative. The latter contains an exquisite 
statue of the philosopher by Chantrey, and accommodates 
a public library founded in 1783, having now upwards of 
15,000 volumes. Associated with it is also a musenni and 
lecture hall, built at the expense of the Tate Mr James 
M‘Leaa, and opened in 1876* The town also contains’ 
several elegant churches, a spacious academy, and various | 


NOCK 

otlier educational and charitable institutions, the chief of 
the latter being the public hospital and infirmary, and the 
Wood mariners’ asylum, an institution founded by Sir 
Gabriel Wood for the benefit of decayed seamen belonging 
to Clyde ports. The corporation is about to erect a suite 
of municipal buildings fronting the principal street of the 
town, on which it is proposed to expend not less than 
.£80,000. Greenock possesses two public parks ; aud in 
1866 a magnificent esplanade, a mile and a quarter in 
length, skirting the shore, was laid off at an expense of 
£20,000, aud is now a favourite promenade aud recroutiou 
ground. A new carriage -drive is being constructed, at a 
cost of about £10,000, across the heights to the soiitii-west 
of the town. 

The water supply is derived from two enormous i-esorvoir.s 
in the high lands behind the town called Loch Thom and 
Loch Gryfe. The Loch Thom works were completed in 
1828, and the Gryfe works were added in 1873. The Loch 
Thom works are so constructed that they not only supply 
water to the town, but provide also in their course power 
to drive the machinery of a number of mills of great size, 
the water descending from mill to mill till it reaches the 
level of ordinary supply. Street tiuniwaya were introduced 
in 1873, and connect the town witli Gourook. The gas- 
works of the town, which were originally situated in a 
populous district, have recently been removed to n small 
island, Inchgreen, on which a commodious ostablishmont 
has been erected. The principal industries are shipbuilding 
and sugar-refining. Many of the steamers of the Cnnai’d 
Company, the Peninsular and Oriental Company, and the 
AUan Line have been built at Greenock, and tlio excolleiico 
of the iron sailing ships of Greenock yards has become 
almost proverbial. There are eighteen large sugar rcfiii- 
eriee in the town, some of which turn out 1000 tons of 
refined sugar per week, Greenock is connected via Paisley 
with Glasgow by two competing Hues of railway, by one 
of which there is also direct communication with Ayrshire 
and the south-west. All the important Clyde paasengcr 
steamers call at or sail from Greenock j indeed for pas- 
senger traffic by steamer it is a more important town tlian 
Glasgow, as the greater portion of the travelling public, to 
save time and avoid the nneavoury odour of the upper 
reaches of the river, make the journey between Glasgow 
and Greenock by rail. A large amount of passenger and 
goods traffic is also carried on between Greenock and 
Belfast, Londonderry, Dublin, Liverpool, «fcc. 

In the earlier part of the 17th century Greenock was an obscure 
fishing village, consisting of one row of tliatched cottages ; ntiil in 
1716 there wein only six slated houses in tho place. In 1741 the 
popiilation of Greenock was 4100 ; a century later it was B3,84G ; iii 
1861, 80,391; 10 1861, 42,786; in 1871, 67,826 ; and in the middle 
of 1879 it was estiinated in the Bogistrar-Gonortirs reports at 
76,055. In 1635 “ the town or village of Greenock " was ereetcnl 
by Charles I. into a burgh of bai'ouy under a charter granted in 
favour of John Sohaw and Helen Houston, hie sponso, ’and down 
to 1741 the government of tho burgh was adiniiiistercd by the 
barou-bailie appointed by tlie superior. In 1741 and 1761 charters 
were graaited by Sir John Sohaw, under which fuimrs and sub- 
feuars were empowered to elect a town council of nine members— 
two bailies, a treasurer, and six councillors — for the good govenimeiit 
of the town, Gnder these charters Greenock posse.SBed the mo.st 
lilwral buighal constitution enjoyed by any Scotch hurgh till tho 
passing of the Reforai Act — the first municipal election under tho 
provisions, of whloli took place in 1833. Greenock was then 
advanced to the position of a parliamentary bnrgh, with the right 
to return, one representative to parliament. Muiiicipally the town 
is divided into five wards, and tho town council consisto of o 
provost, six bailies, a treasniw, and eight councillors. 

The beginning of tho hai-bour of Greenock was made by John 
Sohaw, already mentioned ns the first superior of the burgh. Till 
the commencement of tho 18th century, however, it was little more 
than, an inseciu-e landing-place; but in 1703 an agreement was 
entered into between the superior and feuars of the town, whereby 
he advanced inoney and they submitted to a voluntary asaossment 
for tho extension and improvement of liarbour oocomroodation. 
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TIio liiiTjOiiir oonstmetoil nuclei tine ngieinient not fltiialicd 
till 1710, in ivliicli yeit Git,i,noc.k was Lstabh&hpil ae a cnsitom 
lion ‘SC, poll In 17al an Ac-t of Piiliimuit -naa obtainoLl nhcii.'hy 

a duty ot 2d Sc,o1-s wis impoaecl on every Sc,ois iJint of alo oi boei 
“bitncd, biouglit in, tuppid, oi solci” nithin the tonn ‘‘foi 
cleinmg, dLopciiing, building, niiil itpaning ’ the lioibom and 
pioia Till tfic, juii 1772 the hiiboui waa aimply leaiied to the 
to«n by the supoiioi, but in tliut yon and in 177d the magistintea 
mil tonn oouiic il lei f ived u feu light to it fiom John ShawSten nt 
the 01 V 1101 of the Giocnook oatate Fioin that date down to the 
pieaent time the additions made to the hniboiii by paihamontaiy 
autlioiity hive bien veiy iiumeioiis The doek and quay aceom 
moditioii now nuiouiita to eighty acies In oddiUoii tlieie is in 
coiuvo of eonsti notion in iiniuonao doek to be named the “ limes 
■\Viitt Doek,” IV bn 1i is nitoiuled to alloul acconimocl ition to i easels 
of the Ingest toimige, and maiiitiin them vvatei home m all atates 
of the tide The estimiled cost of tins doek, with w alehouses and 
sheds, IS A250,000 The hniboui tiuutcis who now have the manage 
nient of the doeks eoiiaist ot the town conned and iiiuo clcetive 
membeis chosen by the local alnpowneia mid bailMui latepayeis 
The oommeioial piospenty ot Gieenoek loceiveil its hist gieat 
impetus fioiu the Tieaty ot Union in 1707 The cailiest tiade 
aeoms to have boon in honings, a tiado vvhieli, however, has long 
been eitmcb Tiadiiig in tobioco was also oaiitoel on it l veiy 
caily peiiod It vras fiiat biouglit fiom tlio colonics, and then 
eapoitcd to the Continent The Gieeiilind vcluile fishing com 
menoed as fii haek as 17t>2, but it nevci lose to be of any impoit 
anoo, and is now discoiitinuoJ Tlio Amenean wai gieitly intei 
luptod the piogress of Gieenoek, a& the piineipil tiade of the poit 
was then with that oountiy , but aftoi the peace in 1783 it speedily 
lev IV Oil, and vvitluii the seven following ye ua the shipping tiado 
was tiobled in amount At piescnt the piincipal mteieouiso is 
with the Last and West Indus, Aiistialia, and the United States 
and Cinadi Newfoundland and South Ameiica have al>>o cm 
ploj td a ooiisidoi able quantity of shipping The mailnal inci ease 
of tilde IS sbovvii by the following table of the nunibei and toniiego 
of v'esscls that euteicd oud clooicd fiom and to foieign poits m 
vaiious yoais since 178i — 
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Intoiostnig histoiical details will bo found mMemmiala <if James 
WiiU, by G Williainson, 1866 The hiat volume of SufoneaX 
Skelthei, of iho Xoxun and Uaxhouis of Qieonock, by Dngald 
Campbell, oppeaied in 1879 (j PA ) 

GUEEN'OUGrH, Ilonviro (1805-1853), an American 
sculptoi, son of a Boston mei chant, was bom at Boston, 
Scptembei 6, 1805 At the age of sixteen he enteied 
Haivaid College , but while there he devoted his prmcipal 
attention to art, and in the autumn of 1826 he went to 
Home, whete he enjoyed the advantage of instraction from 
TlioiwaUUen After a shoit visit m 1836 to Boston, whoie 
he executed busts of John Qumry Adams and other peiaous 
of distinction, he returned to Italy and took up lus residence 
at Floienro Here one of his fiist commissions was from 
James Fenimoie Cooper for a gioup of Chanting Cheiubs, 
and the success of this woik, joined to the stiong recoin- 
mendation of Cooper, Dana, Eveiett, and others, led to his 
being chosen by the Government to execute the colossal 
statue of ‘Washington for the nation d capital It wus 
unveiled in 1843 , and as an accurate likeness, conceived in 
fi lofty and tiuly poetical spirit, it is entitled to high rank 
among modem works of a similar kind Shoitly afterwards 
ho lecaived a second commission from Government for a 
colosnal group, the ^‘Bescue,” intended to repiesent the 
conflict between the Anglo-Saxon and Indian laces In 
1861 he retmnod to "Washington to snpeiintenrl its election, 
and in the autumn of 1853 he was attaclced by brain fever, 
of which he died, 18th December Among other works of 
Gipenough may be mentioned a bust of Lafayette, the 
Medora, and the ‘Venus Victiix in the gallery of the 
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Boston Athenasum Gi eenoiigli was a man of wide culture, 
and his occasional productions in piose and veise gave 
evidence of a capacity to attain the same eminence in 
liteintuiBHS lu ait See Afemoti of Jloiatio Gieenotcffh, 
by JET T Tuckeimnnn, 1S33 

GREENSHANK, one of the Ingest of the buds com- 
monly known as Siindpipeis, the Totnnvi, glottis of most 
ornithological Wiiteis Some exeici'sB of the imagination 
IS howevei needed to sea 1 1 the dingy ohve coloured legs 
of this species a justification of the English name by -which 
it goes, and the application of that name, which seems to 
be due to Pennant, was piohably hy way of distinguishing 
it from two allied but peifoctly distinct species of Total nis 
{T ealuliiB and 2' fuscus), having red legs and usually 
called Redshanks The Greenshnnk is a native of the 
noithera paits ot the Old "Woild, but in winter it -wandeis 
fai to the south, and ocems regubnly at the Cape of Good 
Hope, m India, and thence thioughont the Indo-JiTalay 
Aichipelago to Austialia It has also been lecoided from 
Hoith Ameiica, but its .ippeaiance theie must be consideicd 
accilentiil Almost as bulky ns a "Woodcock, it is of a 
much moie slendei build, and its long legs and neck give 
it a giacofnl appeaiance, which is enhanced by the activity 
of its actions Disturbed from the mooi oi maish, wheie it 
has its neat, it uses swiftly into the an, conspicuous hy its 
white back and rump, and utteimg shiill cues files lound 
the intruder It will peich on tho topmost bough of a tree, 
if a tiee ho neni, to watch his xnocserlmgs, and the cock 
exhibits all the astounding gesticulations in which the 
malesof somnny othei Limuolm indulge dunngthebieedmg- 
season — with eoitiin vau.itions, liowever, that aio pecuhaily 
its own It bleeds in no small uumheis in the Ilebiides, 
and paits of the Scottish Highlands from Aigyllshirs to 
Sutheilnnd, ns well as in the more elevated or more noitlu 
ein distiicts of Norway, Sweden, and Finland, and piobably 
also from thence to Eamchatka In Ncith America it is 
ropiosonted by two species, I'ctamis oemipalmatvs and T 
milanoleucvs, there called Willets, Telltales, oi Tattlers, 
which m gsncial habits teseinble the Greenshanlc of tho 
Old World (a u ) 

GREENWICH, a market town and paihamentaiy 
borough in tlie county of Kent, England, is pleasantly 
situated on the right bank of the Thames, 6 miles S E of 
London Budge by the rivet The stieets towards the river 
are narrow and inegulai, but m the higliu situations there 
aie many fine teiinces and villas The town has manu- 
factoiies of vaiious kinds, including the works of the 
telegraph maintenance company, engineering woiks, soap 
woik, chemical woiks, and a bieweiy On account of its 
jiictuiesquc views, its fine air, and its public park and other 
attiaciions, il la one of the favouiite resorts of Londoners 
Flouting the nvei stands the splendid range of buildings 
in the Grecian style of architecture, formerly known as 
Greenwich Hospital, but now the Royal Naval College It 
occupies the site of an ancient loyal palace called Green- 
wich house, which was a tnvomite royal residence as early 
as ISOO, but was granted byHeinyV to Thomas Beaufort, 
duke of Exetei, from whom it passed to Humphrey, duke 
of Gloucester , and it did not i evert to the crown till his 
death m 1+33 It wna the birthplace of Henry ‘VTII, 
Queen Maiy, and Queen Elizabeth The bnilding was en- 
larged by Edwrard IV , by Henry 'VIII , who made it lus 
chief residence and named it JPlaeentia, by James T , and 
by Charles I, who erected the “Queen’s House” for 
Henrietta Maria Along with other royal palaces it was 
at tho Revolution appropriated by the Protector, but it 
leverted to the crown on the restoration of Charles II , by 
whom lb was pulled down, and the west wing of tho present 
hospital was erected oi part of an extensive design which 
was not further cairied out In its unfinished state it 
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■nas asMignefl by tlie ijatent of 'WiUiam and ilaiy to cei- 
taui of tlao gieafc officeii of abate, as oommissioneis. foi its 
comei-aion into a hospital foi seamen As it now stands, 
tho budding consists of foui blocks Behind a teiiace 
860 feet m length, stietching along the iirei side, aie 
the biidflings elected iti the time of Chailes If by Webb 
fioni Inigo Jones’s designs, and in that of Queen Anne 
fiom. designs by Sa Chiistophci Wren , and behind these 
budding? aie on the west those of King William and on the 
oast; tliQoe of Queen Maiy, both fioiii Wien’s designs In 
the King William lango is the iiainted hall Its walls and 
ceiling weie painted, by Sn Thomas ThornliiU with vaiious 
emblematic devices, and it is hung with portiaits of the 
most distinguished admiials, and paintings of the chief 
naval battles of Euglanrl lu the centio of the piinci^ 
qnarliangle of the hospital thcie is a stitno of Gcoige 11 
by llysbiacTr, sculptuierl out of a single block of maible 
taken fioin the Kiencli by Admnal Sii GeoigeltooLe The 
oldest put of the building was m some measme icbnilt in 
1811, and the pieseut chapel was oioctod to leplace one 
destioyedbvfiie in 1770 The endowments of the hospital 
weia mcieased at aaiious peiiods fioiii bequests and foi- 
feited estates Foinieily 3000 letiied seamen weic boaidod 
within it, and 5000 oi 6000 others, called ont-pensioneis, 
leeeived slipoiirls at vaiious lates out of its funds , but 
in 1863 an Act was passed empoweiing the Adnuialty 
to giant liheiiil peivsions m lieu of food and lodging 
to such of the inmates as weie willing to quit the hospital, 
and 111 1869 anothei Act was passed making then leaving 
on these conditions oompiilsoiy It has since been devoted 
to the accommodation of the students of the Koyal Naval 
Culloge, foi which puiposo it was foimally opened in 1873 
Belnud the College is tho Tloyal Hospital School, whore 
lOOO boys, sons of petty ofhoeis and seamen, aie hoaided 

Anotlioi of the attiaotions of Gioouwich is the paik, 190 
acias 111 evteiit, iii winch is situated the Koyal Obaeivutoiy 
It was enclosed by Huinphiey, duke of Gloucostei, in 1 133, 
and laid, out by Charles II It stiU contains a fine avenue 
of Spanish chestnuts planted in his time, and tho hill using 
towauls the south commands a fine piospeot ovei London, 
the Thames, and the plains of Essex The Royal Obseiva- 
toiy was built in 1673, foi the advaiicemeDt of naviga 
tion and nautical astionomy Fiom it the exact time is 
conveyed atone o clock eveiy day by electuo cuiiont to 
London and all the othei chief towns of the kingdom, and 
English geogiapheis leckon longitude fiom its meridian 
Adjoining Gieenwich Paik is Blackheath, an open coramon 
much fiequentcrl by cxcmsionists, and also used for golf 
and ciicket 

Gieeiiwich po^-sosses a considciablo numbei of ahnshon&es 
and othei ohaiitablo foundations, among which may be 
mentioned Queen Elizabeth’s College, Tunity Hospital, 
founded by Heniy Ilowaid, earl of Northampton, in 1613 , 
the Jubilee Almshouses, founded by subsciiption of the 
inhabitants in 1809 in commeinoiation of tho fiftieth nnm- 
versary of Geoige ITI , the Green Coat School, the Giey 
Coat School, and the Oiphan Giil’s School The pinsh 
church is dedicated to St Alphege, aiolibishop of CSintei- 
buiy, who suffeied maityrdom at Gieenwich 

Gieenwioli is fiiat noticed in the icign of Etlieliod, when it was 
fiom 1011 to 1014 the station of the Banish fieet It has been the 
pWo of dabEukation of many illustiioiis pcisonagOB, as well as in 
1806, after tho hattlo of Txofalgai, of the lemains of LonI Nelson, 
which Jay in state in the painted hall of tlie lio^ital premons to 
then removal foi xntpiment iii St Paul's CalhcJial In 1677 it 
letmned two Inirgosses to parhnment, hut it was not again iwie 
sented till the same piwilego was confciied on it by the Hetoim 
Act of 1832 Tlie population of the paiisli in 1871 was 40,412 The 
population of the parlmmentaiy borough — ^whose limits wcie ev 
tended in 186S, and include the paiishcs of Chaalton nevt Woolwioh, 
Plninstead, and St Nicholas andStPaiil, Bimtford, andpnrtofWool 
wioli — ^is 169,861, and tlie Euea 8681 acios, otVluch 667 luemSaiiey 
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aRlsGOlRE, Hnwri (1760-1831), bishop of Blois and 
Fiench levolutiom&t, was born at V^ho iieai LiindvilLe, dtli 
Decembei 1760 Afiei studying at JMelz and Nancj, he 
became curd of Embcimesnil and piofessoi ,it tho college 
of Pont-A-Mousson In 1783 he was ci owned by the 
academy of Nancy for Ins Eloye de la Foene, and in 1788 
by that of htetz foi an Essca sm la iCgcntiaiion physique 
€t moiale des Jmlb Ho was cho&ou m 1789 by tho cleigy 
ot the district of Nancy to lepiesent them in tho states 
general, wheia he took a leading pait in tho deliberations, 
and gave encigetio suppoit to the lepublicans Along with 
foui othei miles he abandoned his oidei and joined that of 
the itei s etal , ho piesidcd at the peunanent sitting of sixty 
two houis while tho BasLile was being attacked by the 
people, and made a vehement speech against tho oneniics of 
the lepublio , and he subsequently took a prominent shoio 
in abolishing the piivileges of bulb and lebgion Under 
the newconbtitntion ot the cleigy he was chosen bishop by 
tho department of Loii-et-Cliei, taking the title of bishop 
of Blois As a membei of tho national assembly ho pio- 
posed the motion foi tho abolition of the kingly oflice, 
winch was earned hy acclamation Dining the tiial ol 
Louis XYI , bung absent with othei thiee colleagues on n 
mission foi the union of Saxony to Fiance, he along with 
them wiote a lettei utging the coudenination ot tho king, 
but omitting the woids and he eiiclea\oiued to 

save the life of the king by pioposing m the assembly 
that the penalty of death bo subpeiidod His subsequent 
actiun was veiy influential in modeiatmg cxtiemo lopubhcan. 
view s ho opposed tho national i enunciation of Chiistianity, 
and was the first to advocate the leopcning of the clinichcs, 
excited himself to get measuies pub in execution foi rc- 
stioining tho vandalistic f niy against tho monimients of ni t , 
extended his piotection to ai Lists and men of letteis, and 
obtained foi them jiocuniary encouragement fiom the slate , 
and devoted much of liis attention to the icorgninzation of 
the public iibiaiiQs, the cstablisLinent of botanic gaidcns, 
and tho impioiementof technical education He also took 
a gieat inteiest m negio emancipation, and on liis motion 
men of coloui m the Fiench colonies w'eio adimttod lu tho 
same lights as whites On tho establishment of tlio now 
constitution, Gidgoiio was elected to tho council of 500, 
and aftei tho 18th Biuinaiio ho heoamo a inoniboi of the 
new legislative assembly In this capacity ho ^ olod in tlio 
niinoiity of five against the inoclamation of the cm pile, 
and opposed tho cioation of tho new nohihty and the thvorco 
of Napoleon fiom Josephme, but notwithstanding this ho 
was subsequently cieated a count of the empiie and ofiicci 
of the legion of honoui During the latei jcais of 
Napoleon’s reign ho tiavelled in England and Gcunany, 
but m 1814 he had letuinod to France and was one of the 
chief instigators of the action that was taken against the 
empiie After the second lestoiation he was excluded fiom 
the Institute, and when in 1819 he was elected to the 
assembly hy the depaitment of Is&ie, his election was 
annulled Fiona that time, theieforo, ho lived in icLuc- 
ment, occupying himself in litei ary pin suits and conducting 
a volununous ooiiespondence with most oi tho eminent 
savants of Europe, hut os he had been depiiied of his 
bishopiie and of his iiensioa as a senatoi, he was eomiiolled 
to Bell hislibiary to obtain the means of snppoit IJe died 
at Pans, May 20, 1831 As he had lemaincd steadfast to 
Ins repubhean piinciplcs the ecclesiastical authoiitics refused 
I him the last offices of religion, and Uie iitos of Christian 
sepulture, but thiough the iiiteivention of tho civil potver 
mass was said over his body in the church of the Abbaye 
aui Bois by a proscribed piiest, and after the hearse set 
out fiom the chmch the pojiulaco unyoked the horses and 
themselves diew it to the cemetery of hlont Farnasse. 
GnSgoire forms a striking exception to most of the French 
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Lovolutiom>sts lu combining zeal foi republicanibm with a 
modeidtion whicli souglib to check eveiy foim o± licence, 
and with a steadfast adlieience to the religion of winch he 
wasapiiest, and it was fuithei a lemailmble feature of 
his chaiactci tliat, though a sincere Eoman Catholic, he 
was tlioiouglily toloiant of the religious views of otlieis 
Bi siilos scvoiaL political iiimplilch, Oicgoiic v\ is the aiitlioi of 
lliitoiie rhi sechi, i ClujieuiLt, dtpuis le tonimiuecment dit guilt 
iltinier juiqii'a Vepoqiit cu,lMilU, 2 vols , 1810, Ls\ut htwtotique gm 
ht libttUa do IfnjUst (/alhutiu, 1818, l>t liafliunce ilit Unis 
tinnisine aai la vtudifion clti, /mimes, 1621 , IMouedtbtog/emuis, 
dts empti tin chs loii, U d’autjts pi inees, 1821, Jlisloneda ma 
, lage d' s p> el) eg en Ft mici , 183b Of cyon cana, oufeswneginiial ds 
I j totiduilt, dcs actions, et dcs itufs rle M Lt OomitHtmi Uieijouc, 
piecedoil by a biogi ipliical notice by Cousin d’Aanlloii, was pub 
liqlied in 1321 , and the jdtmoiiea cctlesiasliqwes, iiolUujut , U 
litUntues dt Oitjoiit, with a biogiaphical notice by H Cuaot, 
appealed in 1810 

GREGOrdAK CHANT See Plainsung 

GREGORAS, NiCEPnoBtrs See B-vizwiine His 
TOPIA'N'3, vol iv p G13 

GREGORY, St, smnamod the Gkevt (t 540-601), the 
fitst pope of that name, and one of the font doetois of the 
Latin Cliuicli (Ambiose, Augustine, and Jeiome beiog the 
obhoi thice), was bom at Rome about the yeai 640 His 
iathei Ooidianns posoessed aenatoiial lank, and his mother 
Sylvia 13 said to have been lomaikable foi lioi menUl 
endowments Educated foi the legal piofession, Gregory 
about his thiitieth yeax was chosen by the citizens to the 
high pjaitvon of pijotoi uibauns , this post he is said to 
have occupied foi thioe yeais (571—074), dischaiging its 
duties with gi eat pomp and magnificence , but on the death 
of lu 3 fathoi, having become deeply impiessed with a sense 
of the tinnsitoiiuoss and vanity of all oaitlily things, he 
letned fiom public life and gave up Ins whole foitune to 
pio'is uses, building bi\ monastoiies in Sicily and one in 
Roma , in this la'.t, which was dedicated by him to St 
Andiew, he embiaced the Donedictme rule, and divided hie 
whole time between woiks of chanty and the eieicises of 
fasting, meditation, and piayei It was w^lule he was still 
a simple monk of St Andiew that the often lepeated mci- 
dont 1 dated by Bede is believed to have ocouiieil Having 
seen some English slaves of stiiking beauty exposed foi 
sale in the public market, “non Angli sed Angoh," he set 
his heait upon the evangelization of Biitain, and was only 
pievented by the command of his ecclesiastical supeiiois 
fiom sotting out iii poison to seek the lealization of Lis 
pioue wish About 578 oi 679 ha was appointed abbot of 
hia monasteLy, and likewise one of the seien deacons 
(legionaiii) of the Roman Chuich , and in 582 he was sent 
by Pelagius II to Constantinople as papal apocrisiaiius oi 
lesponsalis at the impeiial couit Theie he lemoincd foi 
upwards of three yeais, duiing which he negotiated sevciol 
inatteis of impoitance and delicacy, but amid his diplo 
matic and othei engagements he found lime to begin, if not 
even to complete, one ot his largest works, the J/o? aha, 
01 exposition of the book of Job A few yeais aftoi hia 
letuin from the Eastern capital, the death of Peldgius (690) 
caused a vacancy lu the papal chan, and the choice of the 
cleigy, senate, and people unanimously fell upon Giegoiy 
He strongly dcjnecated the bestowal of this honour, and 
wiote to the emperoi (Maurice) imploimg him not to con- 
firm the nomination A pious fiaud, committed by the 
city pinetor theu in office, pievented the lettei from leach- 
ing its destination, and though Qregoiy hid himself foi 
a time, he was at length obbged to yield to the mgency of 
Ins fiiends by accepting the papal mown (September 590) 
The pontificate of fourteen yeais which follow'ed was marked 
by exfciaordmaiy vigoni and activity, which made them- 
selves felt throughout almost every department of the 
dootrme, discipline, and wornhip of the entire ’Western 
Ohurchi By means of earnest prayer and wisely ex- 


pended pains the aggressions of the Lombaids wcie 
checked, and older and tianciuilhty weio speedily lestoied 
to Rome, lu Italy and Fiance he tightened the too lung 
lelaxedieins of ccclisiastital disci jjhiie , in England, Spain, 
and Aliica the pow eis of Paganism, Aiiamsm, and Douatiom 
w eie perceptibly w eakciiod, as against the Eastern cmpcioi 
andtUepatnaich of Constantinople the pieiogatives of the 
bishop of Rome w'eie asseited with a vigoui in cviously un- 
witnessed, the cetemomos of the church weie legulatcd 
and extended, the lituigy fnithei developed The anniver- 
soiy of Gicgoiy’s death, which took place at Rome on the 
12tli of Maich 604 is obseived as a duplex by the Latin 
Chnicli, and even in the Gieek Chuich his wisdom and 
sanctity continue to he comnienioiatcd The bjpeibolical 
panogyiics of tboso ecclesiastical wiiteis who lived neniest 
his tune (such as Giegoiy of Touts and Isidoie of Seville) 
must of couise be taken with consideiable leseivation , but 
they me Intel estuig as shownng how poweiful and piofound 
was the iinpiession he left upon bis contempoiajies and 
I immediate successois — an impression and an influence well 
entitling him to the epithet of “gieat " Of the personal 
qualities of Giegoiy, the most obtiusive aie beyond all 
question the singulai stieiigth and energy of Ins cliniacter 
Fiimly and intensely convinced of the divinoness of the 
Christian doctimo and life as these had piesented them- 
solvcs to his miiid and heait, he siififeied no obstacle and 
no discouragement to triumph over his deteimraation to 
give them all the cmiency and pievalence that weio possi- 
ble in hia day Having clearly seen the end he had in 
view, he with equal discernment made choice of liis 
measmes for its attainment Tho lefinciuents alike of 
liteiatnio and of art had foi him uo place m the Cliiistiun 
scheme, it is needless to say that he tlieiefoie de&insod 
them both foi himself and foi othcis Tleie is some loom 
foi hoping indeed that the bniniiig of the books of the 
Palatine library w as due to some ludei pontifl , but thcio is 
no possibility of mistake os totheliteiaiy taste of the man 
who coiild Wilts (prof to Jiroaha ) — “non uietacismi 
colhsionem fugio, non barbaiisaii confusionem devito, situs 
motnsque etiam et pisepositionum casus seivaie contemno, 
g in H. Indian mil vehomeutei existjino utvoiba coelestis oioculi 
lestiingam sub legulis Donati " The uiiifoimity of the 
Roman iitual, the ascendency of tho Roman hieiaiohy, tho 
pievalency of the Catholic dogma, — ^these weie not meiely 
the highest, they weie tlie only, ideals he had ever caught 
Bight of It ought not therefore to surpiiso us if in striv- 
ing towaids them he sometimes was tempted, and yielded 
to the temptation, to saciifico tintlifulness to what he con- 
ceived to be the tinth, and the meio claims of humanity to 
the demands of whathe icgaidcd as a higher love Novel 
puiely selfisli, he was, apart fiom tho exigencies of his 
ecclesiaslioal position, singulaily tolerant, libeial, and 
kindly 

Of the mimeious extant woiks attiibutcd. to Giegoiy the Gicttt 
the following aie nndisinited —the Momha, in tlinty five hooks, 
being on exposition of the book of Job, composed between 580 and 
690, the twenty two Homilies on JEgeJriel (about 69*i), and the foily 
ITomtZies on the Gospels (about 602), -Oie Iltgula (oi Cm a) Fasloialts, 
dedicated to John, aicJibishoii of Eavcnin. (about 690) , the Dia- 
logues with Petei the deacon, iii foiu books, on the hves and 
muacles of the Italian saints (603 oi 694), and the LeUeit, m foui 
teen " legisteis," aiianged necoidrag to the jeais of hispontifleale 
He was atvo the aiitlioj ot vanous ihymcd ivnmB, nnio of vihitli 
MO still extant and appear la the eolJectod editions of his woik^ 
They oie chaiaoteiized more by simplicity of language than by 
depth of foaling The Coneotdia qnofundam iestimommum sctaia 
rum stnptin Of um, and also the Oonvmentaf ns on 1 Kings, Canticles, 
and the seven pemtentittl psalms usually asciibod to him, aie 
spunous Ills Utnigical woiks, XhoSaaetmmtmiwnosiilLAnUplioti- 
m mm, have been considerably toanpeied with by medireval coJQec- 
toiB androyiaeis, and even the Leitera aie not wholly fiee nom 
mtorpolations Of Giegoiy’s merits ns an expositor little ped be 
Bud , he avowedly adopts m aU cases tlie allegonosl method, which 
inhis hands la unflmohingly earned out, with, in many cases. 
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sii/lic. icuUy islounilmg lesulti As Miliiiiu In'. ittimkoJ, ‘ It 
may siMy bu saul th^t^ accoidingto Oiogoij’b hunoo ot lutoipiL 
tUion, thuie im nothing ■Hindi might not bt, JouiiJ in iiiy hook 
otii Hiittcn ” 111 piattii il hoiiulLtiLS, lioivuci, lu is niy ottcn 

311 SL ml ^iiolouiiil IS hUI is high toiiul , but it noulilbctoo much 
to s.iv tint he H IS siipi iioi to the imjiuhns of his Utn< , in poiti 
ciilii Ins 1)1 del I HOC foi the nioin.stie ml uscitie toiins ot the 
Uluistnii liti iseiiiielto -i Iniglit whieli i Miilei obsiiiutiou ol 
till toncliliu'is of Ininnii iisdiilness ml liapmness Hill iitiii tease 
to iigiil IS I tiissiK His DmIihiuis, -hIiii 11 ha\c lieeii ti nisi itnl 
lull) Viiglo Situii (iiidt, nil eiin Amhie, ihseiilie the inobt 
astonishing mil lelts h itli lu aitless simpheitj Mliidi, us suggestne 
of 1 iitiit belid, Is ititiuiily mteustiiig to the stiiihnl, jet it is 
lilln lilt (is (iihbon li is poiiiti 1 out) to liee the liaish ihspeiisei of 
mil iniloHs filings fioiii tin diims of St Petei (tom the siisincion of 
soiin ligieo of iHous insineeiity The IaHhi, ik, aa might ho 
expiitil, ot gicit iiuiioitaiiee fioiii the light tiny thioiv uiKin the 
liislniy ol those tiiiits 

'J’iii I omjilete eihtiims ot tin svoiks of this gnat titliei of the 
kititi Cliunh hiu lieen, as was to he cvpciteil. nuniLtoiis The 
( nlust H IS tint ot Ljoiis (ISlb), 11111111 h is lapilly folloHcl hy 
Urn I ot Pius (1513-J9), Hisil (1^11). mil Rome (1588) The 
bisl clitjoii IS the IJi iieilietiiio (Pans, 170fi), ill 1 sols fol , 
lepiiiitiil it yonuo tnba-76), iii 17 vols Ito, ami in Migiie’s rtiho 
Kvi -K\is See Wiggeis, ZJu ff/»(/o7iojl/«(/«a(1838-10), 
M II 'gulf, 7Je 1 / 1/ T'it t (ISii), Laii, Oioijoi d Oiossc nruh s 
£' I It Zihit. daigiifdlt Pfihloi, Iftiyut tin Uiosse 11 

viiii yi’df (18 j2), mil 13 i\m inn, Politil dn rapitu ton Uicgot J 
in ttt ,/,it FTI (1863-69) flu 10 is t coils eiiieiit edition of the 
t'lnu by Webtholf (lS 6 b) 


CiUlTOOORY II, Sr, pope tiom 716 01 716 to 731, sue 
ce^Jed ConatuitiiiQ I, Ins eluction being variously dated 
May 19, 715, and March 21, 716 Ilaving, it is said, 
bought oft the Lombnds foi tluity pounds oE gold, he used 
the tianq utility thus obtained ior vigoious miE>i>ionary effoit 
in Get many, and foi stiengtheiiing the papal authoiity in 
the diuiolieu of England and Iieland By excouxmnmcat- 
iiig Leo the Isaunan, he prepared the way for a long senes 
of lovolts and civil wais, which tondorl greatly to the estab 
libliraent o£ the tempoial potvoi of the popes ITe died in 
731, and suhsoquoiitly attained the honour of canonization, 
Eobiuaiy 13th being the day conseciated to his mmoiy 
in the Mtatyioloqy 

GREGOIIY Iir, Sr, pope fiom 731 to 741, aSyiiau by 
biitli, succeeded Gregoiy II iii lifaich 731 Hib pontificate, 
like that of lus piedecessoi, was distuibod by the icono- 
clastic contioversy, in which he vainly invoked the intci- 
vcntion of Chailes Mnitel Duung his leign also it was 
that Boniface in Oeimany, on vlioiii he confeiied the 
pallium, Wilibildin Bohemia, and BeJo in England earned 
oil tlion most successful niis&ioiiary labouis He died 29tli 
IToveinbei 741, and was succeeded by Zachaiias I 

GREGORY lY , pope fioni 827 to 844, was chosen to 
miceoecl Valentinus in Deoembei 827, on which occasion 
ho recognized the supiemacy of the Fiankish cnipeioi m 
the most unequivocal manner His name is chiefly associ 
nted with the qiiairels between Lothaiie and Louis the 
Debonaiie, in whicli he espoused the cause of the foimei, 
foi whom, in the Campus Mendacii, as it is usually called 
f833)^ ho seemed by his tteaoheiy n tempoiaiy advantage 
The institution ot the feast of All So mbs is usually attii- 
buted to this pope He died Januaiy 25, 844, and was 
succeeded by Seigins IC 

GREGORY V, pope fiom 996 to 999, a grandson of 
tlio emperoi Otho tlie Great, succeeded John XV when 
only twenty-foui yeais of age, and until the conned of 
Pavia (997) had a rival in the peison ot the antipope John 
XVI , whom the peoxile of Rome m revolt against the will 
of theyoutliful empeioi Otho III, Giegory’s cousin, had 
chosen The most memoiable nets of his pontificate were 
those ausing out of the contumacy of the French king, 
Robeit, who was ultimately hronglit to submission by the 
rigorous lufliction of a sentence of excommunication He 
died suddenly, and not without suspicion of foul piny, 18th 
Febiuary 999 His successor was Silvestei IT 


GREGORY VI, pope fiom 1044 to 1046, who a, 
Johannes Giatianus had earned a high leputation ioi loam 
ing and piobity , succeeded Benedict IX , having bought 
oil the antipopes Bylvcstei III and John AX In a council 
held hy the emperor Heniy III at iSutii, in 1046, he was 
accused of simony, and his election was found to have been 
mfoimal This led to lus degr.ulntiuri, and was follow td 
by lus withdiawal into Geimaiiy, wlicie he died in the 
following yeai (1047) He was succeeded by Clement II 
GREGORY Vir , Br, one of the greatest of the Roman 
pontiffs, was boin about the yeai 1015 at Soano or Sauna 
a small town in Tuscany, wlieie Ins fatliei, Botiio oi Bunizou, 
13 said to have follow ed the tiade of a caiiienloi Ills ow n 
name, Hildebrand or Htllebtaiid, is suggestive of a Geinian 
extiaction , but of lus leinotei ancestry nothing is lecoulod 
Hm youth was passed at Rome in the monasteiy of ftt Mniy 
on the Aveiitme, wheie a lelative was at that tune ptioi , 
heie the aicbpiiest Jolin lines Qiatianns (afterwaids Gregoi j 
VI) was one of his instiuctois, and the joutlifiil sclinl.ii 
eaily atti acted the attention of such visitois as Lauienliub 
of Amalfi and Odilon of Cliigny There is some reason to 
believe that^ aftei passing his novitiatein Rome, ETildLlii.nid 
lemoved for some jeais to the gieat Biiigiiiidian cloistu, 
at that time iiiidei the chaige of the list named ecclesiastic, 
hut all the enuiei yeais of his life die involved in considci 
able obsouuty In 1046 ho became one of the clnpl iiiis 
of the newly elected pope, Giegoiy VI, whom lie slioitly 
afteiwaids accompanied into lus Gcimnn exile , and on tlio 
death of that pontiff, some two yeais latei, he ictiicd to 
Clugny, wheie liia leainmg and sanctity made a deep im 
pression, and wheio, according to some accounts, ho was 
ultimately piomoted to the office of piioi As a monk of 
Clugny he appeals to have oftenei than once visited tho 
irapeiidl couit foi the tiansaotion of ooclosiaBtioal business, 
and in 1049 be is said in n veiy special way to havo coino 
under the notice of Baino, bishop of Toul, then on lus way 
to Rome to talre possession of the chau of St Petci, which 
he occupied foi some ycais undci the title of Loo IX It 
was at Hildebiand’s instance that Biiino, who hdcl heoii 
nominated by the empeioi merely, consented to ref i am fiom 
assuming tho pontifical vestments, and to piesent himself 
to the Romans in the garb of a siinplo pilgiim, until ho 
should havo been elected in u moie legiilni mnnuei The 
ascendency which Hildebiand had thus acqmiod ovoi tins 
popehenevci nfteiw'aidslost , in 1050 he became caidmnl 
Bubdeacon, and m following jeais he was eutuistod with 
vaiious missions of gicnt impoitance, taking also a puinn- 
nent pait m the impoitant synods of Rheims and hlam/, 
as well as in those of Rome On the death of Leo IX in 
1054 tlio Roman people had signified a desiie that tho 
subdoacon should succeed him , this honoiu and losponsi- 
bility however Hildebrand declined, but he was one of 
thiee legates who went to Qcinmny to consult with tho 
emperoi about the choice of asuccessoi The negotiations, 
which lasted eleven months, ultimately issued in the elec- 
tion of Gebhard of Eichstadt, arelative of the ompeioi, who 
up to that time had followed a distinctly antipapal poluv, 
but who, immediately after his leception and consecirition 
at Rome as Victor II (ISthApiil 1055), became aseuliicly 
a tool in the hand of Hildebrand as Leo had been It w as 
duung this pontificate that Hildebrand, ns papal legatf, 
attended the Fiench synods held foi thepiuposo of lepies 
amg the heiesy of Beiengarms On the election of Popo 
Stephen IX (X ), Hildebrand was again sent to Germany 
to defend the choice hefote the empress Agues , in tins 
mission, which was ultimately successful, seveial months 
woie spent Again, m 1058, ho succeeded m defeating tho 
hostile party of Benedict X and in securing the tiaia for 
Hicholas ir , and once more, in 1061, ho auceessfully 
labouied for the election of Alexander II to tho papal 
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Jifiir At length, in 1073, on the death of Alexander, 
Hildebiand waa himself as it were compelled by the tumnl- 
tuous demands of the mob to accept the vacant tiaia (22d 
Ai>ril) , but he refused to receive consecration until the 
sanction of the emperor had been obtained This did not 
airive for moie than a month, although meanwhile he had 
been practically etetci&ing many of the papal fnnctions, 
finally, however, he was oidained to the piie&thood, and 
borne days afterwaids (30th June) solem^y conseciatcd 
pope by the title of Giegoiy VIE , a name which he chose 
in testimony of his veneiation foi the memory and character 
of his earliest pation, Q-iegoiy VI ^ Once firmly esUbliehed 
on the papal thione, Giegory lost no time in giving the 
utmost possible pi lotieal effect to the two leading ideas of 
his life, the establishment of the supiemacy of the papacy 
within the chuich, and the effective assert'on of the eupie 
macy of the cliuich over the state In Maich 1074 a 
synod was held in Romo which condemned the simony 
that had grown so pievaleiit thioughoiit the church, and 
also enacted the old striiigent laws of celibacy which had 
become almost a dead letter, especially in Qeimany and m 
the north of Italy, simoniaciil oi mariied piiesta were 
declared to be deposed and their priestly functions invalid 
The resistance of the clergy to these decrees was utterly m 
I am , papal legates visited every country, and, suppoibed 
by the populai voice, compelled submission At a second 
synod held lu Rome in Febi uary 1 075 the decrees of the first 
were confiimed, and the first blow was stiuck which after- 
wards resulted m the long protracted wars of inveatituics 
At that synod it was determined that any ooclesiastio who 
m futuie should accept office fiom tho hands of a layman 
inouried the penalty of deposition, while the bsculai lord 
who bestowed investiture was to bo excominunioated The 
decree was aimed immediately at oeitaiu German bishops, 
Heniy’s personal adviseis, but haidlj less duecbly at Henry 
himself The einpeioi, fiudmg his hands at the moment 
fully occupied with the suppiesbion of a revolt among the 
Saxons, was politic enough to conceal his resentment for the 
time, aud to dismiss his adviseis , but as soon as the war 
had been bioiight to a close, his defiance found ample expres- 
sion Meanwhile Giegory was not unopposed even in Italy, 
and during the Christmas festivities of 1076 a revolt in 
Rome itself was organized by Oenoius, who had placed 
himself at the head of those nobles who were opposed to 
loform j the pope, however, had tho popular enthusiasm on 
Ills side, and ultimately the msui gents weie compellod to 
fly A papal embassy was next sent, early in 1076, to 
Ilenry at Goslar, citing him to appeal peisonally at Rome 
at a council to lie held m tho second week of Lent, and 
theie answer for his bimouy, saciilege, and oppression 
Henry’s rage at this knew no bounds , he dismissed the 
legates with insult, and at a diet held at 'Vl’^oims (24th 
Jannaiy 1076) replied by cledaiing Gregoiy deposed on 
chniges of tyianny, magic, and adulteiy, by sending noti 
fiodtion of this fact to the Roman clergy, and by taking 
steps for appointing a successor to tbe dethroned pontiff 
Gregory now lost no time m excommunicating all the 
bishops who had attended the diet of Worme, in solemnly 
deposing and excommunicating the emperor, and m abeolv- 
iiig bis subjects fiom them oath of allegiance (22d Febru- 
ary 1076) This countei action produced a powerful effect 
upon the Geiman princes and people, many of whom had 
had good cause to resent Heniy’s tyrannies , one by one 
tbe bishops who had announced their withdrawal from 
Giegory’s obedience now signified their contrition, and at a 
diet held at Tribur (September 1076) the election of a new 

1 Apart fiom the itoh histonool associations conneoted with the 
Miime of Oiegory, its etymology (from iyp/iyopa), so suggestive of 
sleepless vigilance, had piobahly something to do with its selection hy 
this and so many othei popes 


empeioi began to be discussed Resistance being in tbe 
meautune impossible, Henry resolved upon humbling him 
self to the utmost, in the dead of wuitei he set out to 
make hia submission , Giegory was in waiting for him at 
Canossa, wheie (25th to 27th Januaiy 1077) that famous 
penance whiuh Europe has not yet foigotteii was imposed 
(see vol X p 488) Absolved only on condition of his 
not assuming the loyal dignity till his cast, had been investi- 
gated and decided, Henry had no souiiei left the papal 
presence than he began to plot his revenge Thiow mg him 
self upon the generosity of his Lombard vassals, he took 
courage to face the papal excommuniLation which was 
renewed in bToveniber 1078 , and in the wars which ensued 
his aims woie finally successful Rudolf of Swabia having 
died soon after the battlo of Meisobuig in 1080, the 
emperor proceeded with a power Enl army to escoit into 
Italy Quibert of Ravenna, who had been chosen at Biixen 
(June 1080) as Gregory’s successoi In tbiee successive 
summers the attack ou Rome was renewed, but it was nut 
until 1084 (March 21) that the treachery of some of the 
nobles of tbe city opened the gate to the invader Giegoiy 
was now at last compelled to take refuge iii the castle of 
St Angelo, while Guibeit was established on tlie pontifical 
tbiono as his Buccessor with the title of Clement III 
After 1 aceiving coi onation tiom Clement, lleniy determined 
to return at once to Germany, especially as Robert Ouiscaid 
was known to be appioachmg Released accordingly by 
the ariival of the Hormau duke, Grogoiy excommunicated 
oucemoie both Heniyand Clement, but not deeming himself 
secure at Rome, wheie ho had reason to know that his power 
was no longer what it once had been, hem May 1084 plnoed 
himself under Robert’s piotection at Saleiuo, where he died, 
May 25, 1085, after a compaiativelybiief pontificate of not 
much more than ten years His last words are reported to 
have been, “ I have loved iighteousness and hated iniquity, 
and theiefoie I die m exile ” His festival (duplex) is ob- 
801 ved throughout the Roman Chinch on the anmversaiy 
of his death His sucoeesor was Yictoi III 

The lifewoik of Hildebiand maybe thne summed up in the w oids 
of flu J-wnes Stephen — “ Ho tounil tho paiiooy dependent on the 
einpuo, ho sustained hei by ellmnces nlinost commensiuate with 
the Italian peninsula Ho foimd the papacy elactornJ hy tho 
Roman iseople and cleigj , he left it electoiA by a college of papal 
nommation He found the empeioi the viittial pation of the holy 
see , lie wrested that powei from his hands Ho found the eecnlni 
(HingY the olhos and dependants of the seculai powei , he eonveited 
them into the mnlienable anxihaiiea of his own Ho found tho 
hiffhoi ecclesiastics m scivitude to the tempoiol aovcitigns , ho 
dmivcicd them from that yoke to subjugate them to the Roman 
ti*aa He found the pationago of the chuich the nieie deseciatcd 
spoil and mei ohanilize of pi incos , ha i educed it w ithm the domimon 
of the supieme pontiff He is celebietcil as the lefoiinci of tho 
impuie and piofane abusoa of his Tga , he is inoic justly eutitlcd 
to the ptaise of having left the impress of his own giguiti) choinotci 
on thehistoiy of all the ‘mes wbiUi have Baci,eedod aim " 

IJnlike Giegoiy the Cheat, Hildebiand was no autlioi , Ins 
litemy lera-vuis aie all coiapiisecl m eleven booUa oi “ Esgisteis” 
of Ictleia, which have often been printed The XXT^J didalit^ 
often attiibutcd to him aie not now logaided as genuine Among 
the numoious eaihei biomaphies may be mentioned those of Faul 
of BmmiPt, Pandulf of Pisa, Nicolas of Aiagon, and Oaidinal 
Binno, among latei monogiaphs tlie moat impoitant aie those of 
Voigt (ffs&fcS? anti als Cftegm VII m sein Zetiuliett 1816, 2il cd 
1816, Pteneh tianslation, with iiitioduction and notes, by Jsga, 
1884, 4th ed 1864), Bowden (The Jnfe and Pontificate of Greqm y 
VII, 1840), Solti (ffieyor VII, 1847), Helienstein (£7}cpor's VII 
£eati ehungon nach den Stroifschriften setnoi Zed, 1360), Ofioioi 
(Papd Gfegoi VII u sem ZetiaUe), 7 vols , 1856-61), Villomnn 
(HtdavitdeChagone VII, 1878. English tianJntion by Biookky, 
1874), Langeion (Qregovre VII et Us engines de la politique ultia 
numlane, 1874), and Meltzei (Ohegot VII u die Biseh^sioahlm, 
1876) The events of the period aie also very fuUy treated by 
Giessbieoht in his GesehuMe dei deutschon. Kcasoizeit, and in othei 
woikB Poi tho ejnetles, see S Chegoni VII epnsMce et diplomata 
pmilificw, aee mta tguadem, pontifina et appendices amphanmee 
veierum et tecentiomm monumenta perplutvma ihegmiv VII 
apologeiusa eompleetentes (1877) 

SI — 23 
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GREGORY VIII (Albeit rle Mora), wlio as papal legate 
Jiad in 1172 attended the counal ot Avranohos, winch 
absolved Heiny II of Eoglaud fiom the gnilt of the 
murdai of Tliomas h Beckett, wai conaociated pope in 
room of Uib.iu III October 25th, 1187, and died of fever 
on Beoeinbei ITth of the eame ycai Clement III was 
his sucoessoi 

GREGORY IV, pope from 1227 to 1241, the buc- 
oesaor of Honorius III, fully inhented the tiaditions 
of Qregoiy VII and of his unde Innocent III, and 
zoalonsly gave luin'self up to the perpetuation of their 
policy One of the hiat acts of his pontificate was 
to suspend the empcior Ftodeiick II, then lying sick 
at Otianti), foi dilritoiiness in cairying out his piomised 
ciusade , the suspension was followed by cxconununicar 
tion and tin oats oi dapuaihou after Fi eJeiick had wiitten 
to the soveicigns of Euiope complaining of his tioat- 
nient A eouae<)neiit invasion of the patiimony of St 
Petoi at the instance of Frederick m 1228 having pioved 
unsncoessfiil, the ompeioi was constiaiued to give in his 
submission null bog fui absolution Although peace was 
thus secui.eJ (August 1330) foi a season, the Homan people 
vreio fai from satishcd , driven by a levolt ftom his own 
capital in July 1232, the pope vzas compelled totakeiefuge 
at Anagui and invoke the aid of Fiederick A now ont- 
break of hostility led to a fiesh excommunication of the 
ompcroi in 1239, and to a prolonged wai which was only 
terminated by the death of Gregory (August 22, 1241) 
This iiope, who was a lemarkably skilful and learned 
lawyoi, caused to be piepared lu 1234 the woU known 
JVovu OompilcUio DetteUdmm, punted at Mamz in 1473 
lie it was who oanouued Saints Elizabeth, Dommic, and 
Antony of P<idua, and also Francis of Assisi, of whom he 
had been a peisonal fiienil His enoioaohmeuts upon tho 
rights of the English Ohurch dining the ignominious leign 
of Ileniy III aie well known, hut similar attempts against 
the liberties of the national church of France only solved 
to call foi til the celebrated Pragmatic Sanction of St Louis 
Giogory IX was succeeded by Celestmo IV 

GREGORY X , pope fiom 1271 to 1276, succeeded 
Clement lY aftoi the papal chair had been thiee yeais 
vacant, his election occurred while he was engaged m a 
pilgrimage to Saint Jesn-d’Acre On his arrival at Home 
his fust act was to summon the council which met ai Lyons 
in 127 1 for the puiposo of considering the Eastern schism, 
the condition of the Holy Land, and the abuses of the 
Catholic Ohnich It was while returning from that council 
that he died at Aiezzo on the 10th of Januaiy 1276 To 
him IS duo the bull which, suhsequenUy incorpoiated into 
the code of canon law, continues to regulate all conclaves 
foi papal elections He was succeeded by Innocent V 

GREGORY XI (Pieire Roger de Beaufort), pope fiom 
1370 to 1378, born in Limousin m 1336, succeeded 
Urban V lu 1370 as one of the Avignon popes Duiing 
his pontificate vigoious measures weie taken against the 
"Iieiosies" which had biokeu out in Qeimany, England, 
and othei paits of Europe, a binceie efiort was also 
made to bring about a refoimation in the various 
monastic oiders The nineteen propositions of Wick- 
liffe and the thirteen aiticles of the “ Saohsenepiegel ” 
weie formally condemned by him in 1373 His energy 
was largely stimulated by tho Stirling words of OaRieiine 
of Siena (see vol v p 231), to whom in particular the 
tiansfeience of the papal see back to Italy, Jaunaiy 27, 
1377, wag almost entirely due He did not long survive 
this removal, dying on Alaich 27, 1378 His successoi 
was TJibau VI , but the antipope Clement VII also received 
much suppoit, and the schism lasted forty years 
GREGORY XII (Angelo Coraiio oi Ooiraio), pope 
from 1406 to 1409, bom at Venice about 1326, suc- 


ceeded Innocent VII on SOth ISTovembei 1406, having 
been chosen at Romo by a conclave consisting of only 
fifteen ciudinals, nndei the express condition that, should 
Benedict XIII of Aiignon i enounce all claim to the 
papacy, he also would i enounce his, so that a fiesh 
election might be made by the no longer divnlcd dim oh 
Along with Benedict he was deposed by tho council of 
Pisa in March 1409 ns schismatical, hcietical, pcrjiited, 
and scandalous, but it was not till attei the council of 
Constance had set aside John XXIII (1415) that tliiough 
hiB ambassador he fuinmlly renounced the title and dignity 
of lawful pope The last of hia life was siient in peaceful 
obspuiity as eaidinal-bisliop of Porto and legate ot the mark 
of Ancona He died Ootobei 18, 1417, having been suc- 
ceeded in 1409 by Alexandei V 

GREGORY XJII (Ugo Buoneompagno), pojie fiom 
1572 to 1685, was boin Febiuaiy 7, 1602, at Bologna, 
where he studied law and giaduatcd in 1630, and aftei- 
warcla taught juiispiudence for some yeais, Alexandei 
Farnose and Chailea Borromeo being among his pupils 
At tho age of tlmtysix he was summoned to Rome by 
Paul III under wlioni he held successive nppointinontB 
as fiist judge of the capital, abbieviatoi, niid vico-cban- 
cellor of the eampngna , by Paul IV he was attached as 
dntauua to the suite of Cardinal Caiafa, and by I’lus IV 
ha was cieated cardinal piiost and sent to the council of 
Trent On the death of Pius V in May 1872, the choice 
of the conclave fell upon Buoncompagno, who assumed 
the name of Giegory XIII His inteivention in the 
affairs of Britain tluough Ireland and by moans of his tool 
Philip IT , and also the league which lie sought to cement 
against France (the massacre of the St BaiLholomew had 
taken place m September 1672), aie matters which belong 
to the history of those oountiies In order to raise funds 
for these and similar objects, he confiscated a laigo piopoi- 
tion of the houses and piopsrties throughout the states of 
the church, — a measme which enriched hia tioasniy, iiidood, 
foi A tune, but by alienating the great body of the nobility 
and gentry, levived old factions, created new ones, and 
ultimately plunged his tenipoial dominions into a state 
bo'ideimg upon auaichy Such was the position of mattois 
at the time of his death, which took place on the lOtli 
ot April 1586 He was a libeial pation of the Jesuit 
order, for which he founded many new colleges , the new 
and gieatly impioved edition of the Corpus jui is catiomci 
was also due to his care, but the woik with which the 
name of Qiegoiy XIII is most intimately and honoui ably 
associated is that of the xefoimation of the calendai, which 
has been alieady desciibed under that heading (> 0 ! iv p 
671) Gregoiy XIII was succeeded by Sixtus V 

GREGORY XIV (Niccolo Sfondrato), pope from 1690 
to 1691, a native of Ciemona, succeeded Urban VIT , 6th 
December 1590 As a monk he had been eminent for 
the decency and sobiiety of his life , hut his brief poiitifu ate 
was maiked by no important occurrence, except that, in- 
stigated by the king of Spam and the dulce of Mayeune, he 
excommunicated Henry IV of France, declaring him, as a 
heretic and peisecutoi, to be deprived of his dominions, 
and also levied on aimy for tho invasion of Fiance The 
histoiy of that coiintiy records how this pioceeding was 
legaided alike by eleigy, pailiament, and people The 
biogiaphers mention as a cuiious personal tiait of Gregoiy 
XIV a neivous tendency to laughter winch occasionally 
heoame iiresistihle, and which manifested itself oven at 
Ills coronation He was succeeded by Innocent IX 
GREGORY XV (Alessandio Ludovisio), jiopo fiom 
1621 to 1623, born at Bologna in 1554, succeeded Paul 
V on, the 9th of February 1621 Beyond assisting the 
Geman emperor against the Protestants, and the king of 
Poland agdinst the Turks, he interfered little in European 



politics He was a learaed divine and manifested a 
lefoiming spirit ^ and his iioutihcato was marked by tha 
canonization of St Theiesn, Fiancis Xaviei, Ignatius 
Loyola, and Philip Neu He died on tha 18th of July 
1633, and was succeeded by Uiban VIII 

QREIQOIIY XVI (Bditulomineo Alberto Cappellaii), 
liope from 1831 to 1816, wan born at Belluno on 
Septemboi 18, 1765, and at an early age entered the 
ordei of tho Camildoli, among whom he lapidly goaned 
distinction foi Ins theological and linguistic aequiiements 
His fiist appe-ii-inca before a wider public was in 1709, 
■alien he piibluhed against the Italian Jauseuists a con 
tioveisial woik entitled Tiion^o <leUa Santa Sede, which, 
besides passing thiough seveial editions in Italy, was 
translated into seveial European languageB In 1800 he 
became a member of the Academy of the Catholic 
Religion, founded by Pins VII , to which he coiitnbuted 
a numboi of meinuns on theological and philosophical 
questions When Pina VII 'was earned off horn Rome 
in 1809, Oappellan withdrew to the monasteiy of San 
Miclielo at Miuano, neoa Venice, and in 1814, with some 
othci members of liia order, he lemoved to Padua, but 
Boon aftei the lestoration of the pope he was lecalled 
to Rome, wheie he loceived fluccessive appointments as 
vicai-gcnoral of the Oamaldoh, councillor of the Inquisi- 
tion, prefect of the Propaganda, and examiner of bishops 
In Mriioh 1825 he was oiented cardinal by Leo XII, and 
shoitly afterwards wna enfciusted with an important miBsion 
to ac^just 1 concoi Jet regaidirig the interests of the Catholics 
of Eolgmm and the Piotestnnta of Holland On the 2d 
Fubiaaiy 1851 ha was, alter sixty-foui diys’ conclave, 
uue-rpectedly clioaon to Bucceed Pius VIII in the papal 
choir The revolution of 1830 had just inflicted a severe 
blow on the ccelosu'^tical paity m Franea, and it seemed 
as if similar disaateis to the papal cause were unminent in 
othei parts of Europe, when Gregory XVI entered upon 
hia fiftoon years’ pontiflonte Almost the first act of the 
now Government of Fiance was to unfurl the fcricoloi at 
Ancona , and the immediate effect was to throw all Italy, 
and pivtioiilaily tho Papal States, into a state of eTcntemont 
such as seemed to call for strongly repressive measmes In 
tho course of thestiuggle which ensued, tho temporal reign 
of Giogoiy was marked accoidingly by executions, bam5i- 
mants, impiisonments, to au extent which makes it im- 
possible for tho candid reader to absolve him fiom the 
chaiges of oraelty and bigotry whioh weie so frequently 
rawed at the time Tho embanasaed financial condihon in 
which he left the States of the Chuich also mnkos it doubt- 
ful how far hw lavish expenditure in architectural and 
engineering woiks, and his magnificent pationage of leain- 
mg m the hands of Mai, Mezzofauti, and others, weie for 
the leal benefit of hie subjects Theyeais of his pontificate 
eie milked by the steady development and diffusion of 
iho,6 ultiamouLane ideas ■which were ultimately foimulated 
undei the piesnlency of his successor Piue LS by the 
council of the Vatican Ho died Ist June 1846 
GREGORY, St, the IiLUMiNiTon (lu Armenian ffj 
Lusarovztalh, in Qieek Cfregoi los Phostet or Phc^istei), &e 
founder and patron eamt of tire Aimemau Church, ■was 
born about 267 a i> He belonged to the royal race of the 
Aisaoides, buing the son of a ceitaiu Piinoe Anak, who 
assassiunted Chosroes of Artneuia, and thus brought rum 
on himself and his family His motlier’s name Was Okohe, 
and the Aimenian biographers tell how the first Ohiistaan 
influence he received was at the time of his conception, 
whioh took place near tke monument raised to tho memory 
of the holy apostle Thaddeus Educated by a Ohiistaan 
nobleman, Enthalius, itl C«sarea m Cappadooia, Gregory 
sought, when he came to man’s estate, to introduce the 
Ohiistiau doctnue into his native land At ifiiat tip™ 
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of Ohosioo?!, ^lat on the tbione, and, influ- 
enced paitly it may be by the fact that Giegoiy vas the 
son of hK fatheiS tnemy, he subjocted him to much ciuel 
nt,.ig 0 , and nupiiaoued him foi four teen yens It would 
lie useless to loUte the vauoue fo'-ma of toituie wbiLli the 
oithodox accounts repiesent the saint to have tnduied with- 
out peimanent hurt, almost any one of his twelve tiials 
would have been certain death to an oidmary mortal But 
vengeance and miduess fell on the king, and at length 
Giogoiy wia called foith fiom his pit to restore hie lojal 
peiaecutoi to rcisoii by viitue of his saintly inteices^iun 
The cause ol Clinstianity was now seemed, king and iJiiiicts 
and iioople ■vied with each other in obedience to Giegurj’s 
msti action, and convents, ehuidies, and schools weie cst.ib- 
hshed Gregory m 302 leceived conseciation as patiiaiib 
of Aimenii fiom Leontius of C-esaiea, and in 318 he 
appointed his son Aiistix to be hia successor About 331 
he withdrew to a cave in the mountun Sehuh lu the pro- 
vince of Haianalia in Uppei Aimenia, and theic he died a 
few yeais aftei wards unattended and unobserved 'Whem 
it was discoveied that he was dead his coipsevvas icuioved 
to the village of Thordanum oi Thostau The remains of 
the saint were scattered far and neai m the leign of Zeno 
His head la taid to be now in Italy, his light hand at 
Etchmiadiin, and hts left at Sie It is almost impossible 
to get at Gregory’s real peisonalitj through the tangled 
growth of ecclesiastical legend , but he would appear to 
have possessed some of that consideiation for expediency 
which la so frequently of service to the leformer While 
he did hie best to undetmine then system, he left tho 
pagan priests in eiyoyment of then accustomed revenues 

A nmnbci of homilios, posubly spiuioiib, sevtial piasois, ami 
about tliuty of tlio canons of ■the Aimcmau Cliui cL. ok n'sciilu’d tc 
Giegoiy The lionnheB aypcarLil foi the ilcot tune in a woik t died 
na^tat-napadutn it Couet'uitiiioplo in 1787 , » cciitiny afttiu nils i 
Ctxoek tianblafcion-nis publuhed at Venice m tln-MekliLtciists, ind. 
they hive since been edited m Qiimon by J M Schmid (Biitisboii, 
1872) Tho oiiginol authuuUcs foi Giogoiy ’s life aio AK<ttliaiig(Jo<i, 
whooo Siatm y of Ti) idatos was pubhehiil by tlio Mikhitiiisls in 
1838, Moses of Choi sue, Ststoria. jirmamoos, and Simeon Mets- 
phiastes A Lffe of Ctiegmy by tlio voitobod Matthew, piihlishud 
in Aimeuiui at Tenito m 1719, ■una tianslaled into Jinghsh by 
Bov S O Malan, 1868 See also Boniicc. 1 , i/etoj la ddla, mta 
d},8 Quegono.mi , Neumann, dai Jimentsilien Liloattu ^ 
1836, 'ind Bulsniici, Hid des dogmes, de , dg regtise Aftnemenne, 
1859 

GREGORY, St, ox Nazianzus, aurnamed Thxoiogub, 
one of the four great fatkeie of tho Eastern Chau h, was bom 
about the year 329 a d , at oi neni Hazianzus, Cappadocia 
His fathei,alBO named Giegoiy, a convert fiom Hypsistuii- 
anism, bad lately become bishop of the diocese , his inotlioi 
Nonna, an eminently pious woman, by whom he w.is clecli- 
oated to the service of God fiom his biith apjieais to have 
exeicised a poweiful influence over thoicligiousounvKfcions 
of both father and son In pursuit of a moie libcial and 
extended culture than could be procured in the insignificant 
town of Nazianzus, Oiegory visited successively the two 
Oeesaieas, Alexandna, and Athens, as a student of giarjimai, 
mathematics, rhetoaic, and philosophy, at the last-udiuerl 
seat of learning, where he prolonged his stay until he lind 
entered his thirtieth yeai, he enjoyed the society and liioud- 
ship of Basil, who afterwards became the famous bishop of 
Cmsarei, the piinee Julian, destined soon after wan Is to 
play BO prominent a part in the world’s lustory, was also i 
feUow-student Shortly after his return to his father’s hoiivc 
at Nazianzus (about the year 360) Gregory received hup 
tism, and renewedhis dedication to the service of leligion, 
he still continued, however, for some time, and indeed mute 
or less throughout Ins whole life, in a state of liesitauon 
os to the form whieh that service ought to take Strongly 
inclined by nature and education to a contemplative life 
spent among books and in the society of congenial friendv, 
he was yet continually urged by outward ciroutn stances. 
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and doubtless also by some intvaid call, to active pastoral 
laboui The spiiit of lofined intellectual monaslicisni, 
which clung to him thiougli life and nevei ceased to stiiigglo 
for the ascendency, was about that time strongly encouraged 
by his lutercouise with Basil, who was then revelling m the 
esalted pleasiiies of his letiieincnt m Pontiis, the piepaia 
tion of the <fjL\ohak{a, a soit of chiestomathy compiled by 
the two Cnouds fiom the wiitingsof Origen, Ijelongs to this 
pciiod But the events which weie at that time stirung 
the political and tcclesiasticallifc of Cappadooia, and indeed 
of the whole Roman woild, made a careei of learned leisuie 
difficult if not impossible to a man of Giegoiy’s position 
and tempeiament The empeioi Constantius, having by a 
couiso of aitful intrigue and iiitimidatioii succeeded in 
thi listing a semi Aiian formula upon tho WLstern. bishops 
assembled at Arimmum in Italy, had next attempted to fol- 
low the same oouise with the Eastei n 62 iweopate The aged 
bishop of Nazianzus having yieliled to the imperial thieats, 
a gieat stoim aiose among the monks of the diocese, which 
was only quelled by the luliuencB of the youngei Giegory, 
who shoitly aftoiwnrds (about 361) was ordained to the 
priesthood Aftei n vain attemiit to evade his new duties 
and lespoiisibilities by flight, he appeals to have continued 
to act 03 a presbj tei in his fatliei’s diocese without inter- 
ruption for some consideiable time , and it is piobable that 
his two Invectives against Julian are to be assigned to this 
period Subsequently (about 372), under a piessnre which 
he somewhat lesented, he allowed himself to be nominated 
by Basil as bishop of Sosima, a miseiable little village some 
32 indea fiom Tyana , but he seems hardly, if at all, to 
have assumed the duties of this diocese, for after another 
interval of “ flight” we find him once more (about 372—3) 
at Nazianzus, assisting his aged father, on whose death 
(374) he letiied to Seleucia in Isauiia for a period of some 
years hlean while a moie important field foi his activities 
was opening up Towards 378-9 the small and depressed 
remnant of the ot thodox pai ty in Constantinople sent him 
an uigent summons to undeitake the task of resuscitating 
the catholic cause, so long peisecnted and borne down by 
the Ariaus of the capital With the accession of Theodosias 
to the mipcnal throne, tho prospect of success to the Nicene 
dootime had dawnod, it only it could find some com 
agoous and devoted champion The fame of Giegory as a 
learned and eloquent disciple of Oiigen, and still moie of 
Atbanasuis, pointed him out as such a defender , noi could 
he lesist the appeal made to him, although he took the step 
solely against his will Once ai lived in Constantinople, 
he laboured so zealously and well that the orthodox pally 
■speedily gathered strength, and the small apoitment lu 
which they had been accustomed to meet was soon ex- 
changed for a vast and celehiated church which received 
the significant name of Anastasia, the Church of the Resur- 
rection Among the hearers of Gregory were to be found, 
not only chuichmen like Jeioms and Evagiius, but also 
heretics and heathens, and it says much for the sound 
wisdom and practical tact of the preacher that from the 
outset he set himself less to huild up and defend a doctrinal 
position than to urge his flock to the cultivation of the loving 
Cbiistian spirit which chei ishes higher aims than meie heresy 
limiting 01 endless disputation Doctrinal, neveitheless, he 
was, as IS abundantly shown by the famous five discourses 
on tho Trinity, which earned for him the distinctive appel- 
lation of 06oXrfyos {deoKoyla. being here used in the stricter 
sense to designate the doctrine of Christ’s divinity, as distin- 
giushed from otKovofjIa, which denotes the doctrine of Ills 
incarnation) He continued to labour m the Eastern capital 
till tho arrival of Theodosius, and the visible triumph of 
the orthodox cause , the metropolitan see was then con- 
fer! ed upon him, and after the assembling of the second 
oecumenical council in 381 he received consecration from 


Moletius In consequence, however, of a spirit of discoid 
and envy which had manifested itself in connexion with 
this promotion, he soon afteiwaids, in an oration, not 
without some bitterness of tone, lesigned his dignity, aud 
withdiow into comparative retirement The rest of his 
days were spent partly at I7nzianzus, wheie ho aiipeais still 
to have mixed liim&elf in ecclesiastical affairs, and paitly 
on his patrimonial estate at Aiian/us, whete he devoted 
himself to his favourite literary purouits, and especially to 
poetical composition, until his death, which occuuerl lu 389 
01 390 Ills festival is celebrated m the Eastern Chuich 
on January 26tli and 30th, in the Western on 9th May 
(duplex) 

His extint w oiks concaat of poems, epistles, and oiatiojis The 
poems, which inchulo epimams, elegies, and an 'iiitobiogiaphical 
sketch, have heen fiequenuy punted, the editio piinccps being the 
Aldme (1504) Othci oditiom aio those of Tollius (1696) ind 
Mluatoii (1709), a volume of Caiimna ScleUa olso Ins been edited 
by HrenLe (1840) The lingedv entitled irdir^eui' visually 

included is ceitunly not genuine Of Giegoiy’s pocliy Ihcie is 
not much to be said llis oect eneigios u eie not devoted to it , it 
was adopted in Ins. latci ycais is a iccieatioii nthei thin i 
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into etclcuastical use The letteis me entitled ton highei plicc in 
Iituntme They vie always eisy and nitmal , ind thcic is nothing 
ioiced in tho iniimi.i vn which then acute, witty, ind piofound 
sayings mo intioduccd As an oiatoi he is held to hive siu pissed 
nil his eontompoiiiies "in the pmitv of lus woids, tho nohleness 
of his CYpiessions, the oinaments of Ins diseoiuse, the viuiety of 
his figuies, the niatnesa of his conipausous, the beauty ot his 
gs, and the sublimity of his thoughts " Tims, though 


subsequent editions have been those o^ , . , , 

aucta ixmteipietatione Hoielh, 1630), of the Benedictines (begun in 
1778, but inteiiinited by the Fiench Revolution and not oomplLted 
until 1810, CuUan being tlie final editoi), and of Migne 
Scittoiod notices ot the life of OicRoiy Hnrian/cn luo to bo fonml a tlio 
vnrlilnRS of Socintos Soromon, Iheodoiot, and liuanus, ni well av In lili own 
loCtois and poems rlie dutadciived fiom tlicbosouiccs danotn1wa}s IiRiinonl/c 
n 1th tin account of Snidns Iho eniliei modem authoiities vuoh ni lillcmeiit 
iMtm Heel, t It) ond locleic (Bii t/nitt , t xvlll) have been made use of by 
O-iblion m hia biief but able sl,.Ltcli of this fathci Among loceiit monoRinplii 
may be mentioned these of Ullmann iOirgonus iDn iCaxtanz.dri zyieolopr, I82 j, 

Eng tiansl by & r Cox, VI A , 1M7), Benoit (® Oi Cgoit e dr yaxia — 

<M eeuvie\et ton epoqiit 1877), and Montaut (Acvits ri itimie tlo qutlqti 
hitlmtquei sofapportant a Otegotto de A'anmisa, 187li) 


a quitqmt qvttttona 


GREGORY, St, of Hys^a, one of the great Cnpiintlooiaiis, 
and designated by one of the latei oaoumenical councils as 
" a father of fathers,” was a youngei biother of St Bobil, 
and was born (probably) at Neoemsarea about 331 An 
Foi hi3 eduoatioD, which was the best that could be got at 
that tune, he appears to have been chiefly indebted to his 
elder brother At a comparatively early age he ontcied the 
church, and held tor some time the office of anngnost or 
reader , subsequently he manifested a desiie to devote him 
self to the secular life as a rhetorician, but this impulse was 
checked by the earnest remonstrances of Gregory Na/ianyon 
Finally, m 371 or 372 ho was ordained by his biotliei 
Basd to the bishopric of Nyssa, a small town m Cappadocia 
Here he is usually said (but on inadequate data) to have 
adopted the opmion then gaining giound in favour of tlie 
celibacy of tho clergy, and to have separated from his 
wife Theosebia, who became a deaconess in the church 
His strict orthodoxy on the subject of the Trinity and tho 
Incarnation, together with his vigorous eloquence, conibmod 
to make him peculiarly obnoxious to the Arian faction, 
which was at that time m the ascendant bhiough the luo- 
tection of the emperor Valens , and in 375, on the giound 
of alleged iiiegulaiities m his election, and in tho adminis- 
tration of the finances of his diocese, he was driven into 
exils, whence he did not return till the publication of the 
edict of Gratian m 378 Shortly afterwards he took part 
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in tlio proceedings of the synod which met at Antioch in 
Cana, principally in conne-sion with the Meletian schism 
the great oecumenical council held at Constantinople m 
381, he was a conspicuous champion of the orthodox faith , 
accoiding to Nicephorue, indeed, the additions made to 
the Nicene cieed were entirely due to his suggestion, but 
this statement is of doubtful authoiity That his eloquence 
was highly appreciated is shown by the facts that he pro 
nounced the discourse at the consecration of Qiegory of 
ISraiiauzus, and that he was chosen to delivei the funeral 
oration on the death of Melctins the first president of the 
council In the following year, moreovei (382), ho was 
commissioned by the council to inspect and set m ordei the 
cluiiohes of Arabia, in connexion with which mission he 
also visited Joiusalem The impressions he gatlieied from 
this journey may, in part at least, be gathered from his 
famous letter De EiinUbuh Hierosolyma, in which an opinion 
stiongly unfavourable to pilgrimages is expressed In 383 
ho was piubably again in Constantinople, where m 385 he 
pronounced the funeiol orations of the princess Pulcheiia 
and afterwaids of the empress PlaciUa Once more we 
read of him in 394 as having been present m that metro 
pohs at the synod hold under the presidency of Necfcirius 
to settle a contioveisy which had arisen among the bishops 
of Arabia, in the same yeai he assisted at the consecration of 
the fine new church of the apostles at Clialcedon, on which 
ocoosioii there is reason to believe that his disoouise com- 
monly but wrongly known os that efs r^v eaurou ■xeiporaviav 
was delivered The exact date of hia death is unknown , 
some authoiities refer it to 396, others to 400 His festival 
IS ohsoived by the Greek Church on January 10th, in the 
Western martyiologies he is commemorated on Haich 9th 
Qiogoiy of Nyssa is geneiallj admitted to have excellwl both his 
hiothei Basil aiul Gregory of Hanannis 'iliko in the natiual vigoni 
of Ins intellect and in the wide extent of his acquueinents Hu 
teaching though stnctly tunitauan, shows oonsideiabie freedom and 
oiigiiiaUty of thought, in many points his mental and spiiitnal 
afHuities with Ougeii show themseUes with advantage, though in 
one pnitioulnr — namely, in his doctiine of ivoKovdo-rairu or final 
restorstion— lus news hare since been repudiated by the oithodox 
His styh has been fieqnently xjiaised hy competent authoiities foi 
sweetness, richness, and elegance IIis nnmerons woiks may be 
clsssifled undei fire heads — ^(1 ) Tiestises in doctiinalandpaleimcdl 
theoloiry Of tlicse the most imxioitant is that Agatnjt Mfnomxnt 
in twelve books Its doctiinal thesis {which is supported mth 
gieat xiliilosopliic acumen snd rhetononl powei) is the divinity and 
consubstniitislity of the Word, incidentally tlie chai ictei of Basil, 
winch Eunomius had aspersed, la s indicated, and the heietic him- 
self IB held iqi to scoiii and contempt This is the woik which, 
most piobsbly in a shoiter di ift, was lead by its anthoi when it 
Constantin oxile befoio Giegoiy Nosionzen and JTeiome in. 381 
Geroma, Da Vvi III , 128) To the same class belong the treatise 
To Miltm.ua, against the tiitheists , On Fa%lh, against tlie Aiians, 
On Common Notions, in exjilanation of the teims m current 
eniploynient with icgud to the Tiiuity, Ten Syllogism, ogomet 
the Mmiohacans , To TheopMlui, agam&t the Apollmaiians , an 
Antit-ihetia ag-vtiist the same, Against Fate, a disputation mth 
a heathen philosoi>hei , tlio OrcUio Oateahetiea Magna, end the 
AxUogati De Antma et iieaun eUitme (2 ) Practic'd, tieatises To 
this category belong the tracts On Viiginity and On jPilgnma^, 
as also the Canonieal l^pislle upon the lules of XKinanoe (8 ) £x 
positoiy and homiletieal works, including the Mexaemeron, and 
Bayeral i,eiies of discourses On the Woi hmanahyy of Mam, On the 
Insoriptio^ia of the FscUma, On the Sixth Fsalm, On the Jiist three 
Ghaptera cf Deefeaiaatea, On Oanttclea, On the Lora’a Proryer, and On 
the Might BeaiitvAes (4 ) Bioginphiool, consisting chiefly of fnneml 
oiations (') ) lietters The only complete editions of tlie whole 
woiks are those by Fronton le Due (Fionto Dueoeus, Fans, 1616, 
with additions, 1618 and 1638) and by Higne Of the new edition 
projected by F Oehler only the fiist volume, containing the Qper* 
DogmaUca, has appeared (1866) There have been numerona 
editions of savetfd single treatises, as foi example of the Omtio 
Cateehetica, De Freeatione, and De Anvma et Meswn eotione See 
the monogiaph by Rupp {Gregors, dea M-isehofs -eon Nyasa, Zeben 
und Veinungen, Leipsio, 1834), and compare Heyns {Di^tatio 
histoneo theologtea de Greg Nyas , 1886), MoUer (Gregom* Nyaa 
doetiinam de hommia natwa et illuatiomt et cum Origeniana earn 
paramt, 1864), and Stigler, Die Faychologte dea h Gregma w» 
Nyasa (Ratisbon, 1867) 


QREGOllY, St, surnamed 111 Intel ecclesiastical tradition 
Thaumaiurous (the miracle-worker), was bom of noble and 
wealthy heathen parents at Neocmsaiea, towaids the begin- 
ning of the 3d century of the Ohiistian era His original 
name was Theodoras Destined by Lia paients for the bar, 
he studied civil law at Athens, Alexandiia, and Berytus, 
it 18 said, he aftei words (about 231) accompanied hia sister 
to Caesaica in Pdlestine, where he became the pupil and 
finally the conveit of Oiigen In returning to Caxipadocia 
some five yeais aftei his conversion, it had been his oiiginal 
intention to live a retired ascetic life (Eusch , II A' , \ i 
30) , blit this wish he was not peimitted to gratify Urged 
by Oiigen, and at last almost compelled by Plisedimus of 
Amasiii, his metiopolitan, neither of whom was willing to 
sec so much learning, piety, and masculine energy piacti- 
cally lost to the oliuich, he, after many attempts to evade 
the dignity, was consecrated bishop of lus native town 
(about 240) IIis einscopate, which lasted some thnty 
yeais, was chaiacterized by great zeal, and by so much 
success that, according to the (doubtless somewhat rhetori- 
cal) statement of Qiegoiy of Nyssa, wlieieas at the outset 
of his labours there were only seventeen Chusbians m the 
city, there were at his death only seventeen peisons in 
all who had not embiaceil Christianity Tins result ho 
achieved in spite of the Decian persecution (250), during 
which he had felt it to be his duty to absent himself Irom 
his diocese, and notwithstanding the demoralizing effects of 
an iiruption of baibanans who Uid waste the diocese in 
260 Gregoiy, although he has not always escaped the 
chaige of Sabellianiam, now holds an undisputed place 
among the fatheis of the church, and although the turn of 
Ins mind was practical rather thau speculative, he is known 
to hive taken an oneigetio part lu most of the doctuuBl 
contioveisies of his time He was active at the synods of 
Antioch which investigated and condemned the heiesies of 
Paul, and the rapid spread in Fontus of a Tunitaiunism 
appioachmg the Nicene type is attiibuted in large measure 
to tho weight of his influence Gregory le believed to have 
died in the reign of Anrehan, about the year 270, tliough 
some accounts place his death six years earliei His festival 
(semiduplex) is obseived by the Church of Romo on the 
ITbh of Hovomber For the facts of his biography oui 
eirkest and best authority le the Z^e or rather Panrgj/i v 
by Qi^ory of Nyssa , but there are also incidental notices 
of him in the writings of Basil the Great Both these 
writers leprosent him as having wi ought miracles of a very 
ataitling desciiption, but nothing lelated by them coinus 
near the astounding uariatives given in the Mat fyj olngiei, 
or even in the B? eviai turn Roman-iim, in connexion w itli 
hi8 name 

The principal woiks of Giegoty Tlmiimatiucus ais the Fanegytx 
euavn Origenem (eJi ’Oaiyergy vaariyuiJiKha TAyos), which ho Miote 
when on the point of leaving the school of that gieat mastei , a 
Melapht Oils in Mcclesiaaien, chaiactoii/oil by Jeiomc as “ahoithut 
nseftil’' , and an Mjnstola Canomea, which tiests of the diseixiline to 
bo imdeigone by tliote Chnsti'ins who uiidei piessnie of peisecution 
bad lelapsed into pagaiiisoi, but dssiied to be lestoisd to tlie ])iivi- 
leges of the ohuicli An Mxpcmiio JPidei, usually attiibiited to 
Giegoiy, and tiaditionnlly alleged to have been leceived by him 
immediately in vision from the apostle J ohn hiniselfi is of doubt- 
M outhentiexty Tlieie have been seveiol editions of tho woiks of 
thisfathei, of these tnoy be mentioned that of Geiaid Voss, in 
Greek and Latin (jrainr, 1604), the Pane edition of 3622, and 
that contained in the thuii volume of Galland’s Bibliotheca Fati mii 
(Fails, 1788) They are also to be found in a Latin tianslation in 
Migne’s Patrotogw Giaoia, vol ni A aop^oiate lepimt of tlie 
Panegytiouain Onganem «as published hy Bengcl in 1722 The 
life 01 Gregory hss been w ntten by Pallavieim (Rome, 1 644) and 
by Boye (Jena, 1708) 

GREGORY, St, of Totras (c B40-694), historian of 
the Franks, was born at Clermont, Auvergne, not earlier 
than 539 and not later than 543 ad He was the 
youngest son of Floientius, a provincial senator, and head 
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con^ectafcion ftt loatt ihnt 7 jea .(8 aiteiwaids tie i c TAMt'D QisEOor.Y ^638-1676), tlieautlioi of impoit- 

hH eduction uudax o.nfdiscovenesTiLatxcs and iptic8, yoangex bxitW 

at tkxt time of Uei^ H^vina bLn of the pieueJmg. «a3 bom la 1638 Ho viaa educated at 

a..,g,„, f-f- »d ku.a.jf 

m 07 ? • ™raY “obEd t^Tifo^ir SSa, m »S is 

pP=:^ td^£f:^u7<^z S3,r». 


Boon occairod. wuioa orougLio mu 
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honours of beatification and canonization, his day in the tj j,ct entitled TAc O'? «»di\7Mti^?<o/7Fci£f7H)i</ Fa jui'j/, iiitLiidi.d 
calendar ('seraiduplaO be.ng Novembei 17th toiuhcule eeitnnx fallacies of a coiitempomiy viitu on hj<inuln^» 

Of hia wiitinas, bi sides tlie Itistoi ta JPi aneoi iim in ten books, no andimbhshod el Glasgow in 1673, niofossedly by Pati itk Al ilheis, 
possess a tienti&o De MDoeuIu in seven books, contuming the aionboTdlo ot tbo luuioibity oi Bt Aaidiews 

jiiincles of Ciiiist and his aposUes, tliose of Julian, of Maitin, and fjj DavID QuBaOBY (1661-1708), nephew of tho pre- 


'» 77 ,tlio oiglith book. 11 os completed befoie 6&S, mid tlio tenth about age of twonty-thiee lie became piofe&sor of mathematics 
501, the opiloguo "'of^Fifn^h Ih 1691 he was appointed Savilien piofossor of astronomy 

Ssvr iJZ'v,sLS!!: r.v^y;!nJ:'x5 « ortod, «, «m.. wh,* i. hew on h,. d.eth n im 

'looiiiaov of stylo, it is wholly mieiitiLil, and beliaj s in oi ety pago Has pnuoipal woiks ai e Hxe) ctiaiio breoinfU it « iW Clmen- 


histoiy, has no pntlcnuons to elegouuo oi even grammatual at Oxfoid, an omce 

'looiuaov of stylo, it is wholly mieiitiLil, and beliajs in oiety pago Has pimcipal WOilcs 

the prymlite and igncnanca of tliL age to which it belongs .But it gipne fiqma^um, (1684), CkctoiA) icee et J)iopt) me Sfjvia} me 

is honostlj and tiutlifully ''^‘“en ftoiu tho point of Btemtnta, (1695), e-TnA Ash onomue Physical li G'eomrhi.ce 

h702>,_a.e I.e, a wo.k l,«hly esteemed hy 
and as ,in original souice foi the penod of 171 years nhioh it coicis Hewton, of whose system it is an zllustiaLiou ami a delonco 
It IS still, notivithatandang tho unfayoiu able judgment which ^ Tieatise on Practical Geometry wliicli he left in nmnii- 
Gibbon has ej-protsed, mvnluaWa spciDt was translated from the LflUu and published in 1745 

fArta»lwT™ ■='“" f '?“'»■?»“ n? *? 

(Pans, 1899) It includes the not yeiy yalnoble life of Uie saint burgh by Ills brotliei James, anotbei biotliei, Ghailes, was 
byOdo The 71st yolume of arigne'8Pii6o;ofl7j/ adds to a lepnut 1707 appointed piofossor ot mathematios m the uiu- 
pf Buinart an HiHoiia Sc^m noimxenii'^ which is soinctmws . A.ndiew8 , and his eldest 6011 , David, became 

profe^roJ moto hklow a* Oktod, and cBon end 

Gciman version apppEiieil at Wuiyburg iii 1847-^9 , it followecl Ig^tterly de&u of CHubt Clxurcli 

by Gicsebiecht'a in 1561 See Kuos, Pe Oicg Tm t^iso ittaet jy joHN GbjegOBT (1724-1773), piofessoi of medicine 
^ipiis fUiesIiu, ^39) LoM], 0is^r in the university of Edinbmgh, grandson of James Giegoiy, 

I® t xTv! ’ the inventor of ^he Gregorian tolescope, andyounpst son ot 

GtRBGOEY, the name of n Scottish famly, many mom Di James Gregory, piofessor of medimne m King s Collie, 

beis of wluch attained high eminence in vaiious depart- Aberdeen, wns boin at Aberdeen, June 3, 17-4 Alter 
meats of science, sixteen having heldpiofobsorsliips Of tho studying at the giamtuoi school of Aberdeen, and completing 
most distinguislied of tlieir number a notice is given below his htsmry course at King’s College in that city, lie attended 
I David Gr^goby (1628-1720), eldest son of the Eev tho medi<^ daises at Edinbuigh umver&ity In i' “O 
John Qiogory of Diumoak, Abeideenshire, was boru in went to Leyden to complete his medical studios, ami dniing 
1628 Eoi some time he was connected with n meicantile his stay there he received without solicitation tho degree 
house in Holland, hub on succeeding to the family estate of of doctoi of medicine from King's College, Abei deen On 
d'liiinidie heietuined to Scotland, and occupied most of his hifl return froin Holland he was elected piofeasor of pliilo- 
ifcitne in scientific pursuits, fieely giving hi& poorei neigh- aophy at King’s College, but in 1749 he resigned his pr^ 
houis the benefit of his medical skill He is said to have feasorship on account of its duties interfering too much with 
y^een the £ist possessor of a barometer m the north of Ins practice as a physician In 1764 he proceeded to 
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London, where he made the acquaintance of many persons 
of diatinetion, and the eame yeai was chosen fellow of the 
Koyal Society On the death m Novombei 1755 of his 
biothei Dr James Griegory, who had succeeded hia fathei 
as piofes&oi of medicine in King’s College, Aberdeen, he 
was appointed to that oftice In 1764 he icmoved to 
lidinbuitiEi xn the hope of obtaining a moie extended held 
of piaccice as a physician, and m 17 6(] he xias appointed 
professoi of the practice of physio in the nniven,ity of 
Ldinbuigh, to whose eminence as a medical school he largely 
oontiibuted From his eighteenth year Dr Gregory had 
been subject at irregular intervals to attacks of gout, and 
on tliemonungof Febinary 10th, 1773, he was found dead 
m bed appaiently fiom the results of this disease 

He 13 the authoi of A Comparative Vino oj (he State andFactil 
ties of Man wi/7t, those of the Ammal Wmld, 1703 , Obsnxatioas oa 
(ho Duties, OffiLLS, and Qiialtflcaltons of a Physician, 1772, EUinenb> 
of the PiaUu-e of Physic, 1772, nid A Fathei s Legacy to his 
Daughteis, 1774 Hi-> IFhole Wmka, with a life by Mi Titki 
(aftpiaaiJa Loitl Woodhouselee), wcio published it Julmbiiigh m 
17SS 

V James Guegoey (1753-1821), professor of the 
practice of medicine in the univeisity of Edinburgh, eldest 
son of the preceding, was born at Aberdeen in 1763, and 
received there the ludiments of his education He accom- 
panied his fathei to Edinburgh m 1764, and after going 
through the usual course of liteiaiy studies at that um- 
Tersity, he was for a shoit time a student at Chiist Church, 
OxfoiJ It was there probably that he acquired that 
taste for classical learning which afterwards distinguished 
him Ha then entered on the study of medicine at Edin 
buigh, and, after giaduatmg doctor of medicine iii 1774, 
epoiit the gieatei part of the next two jeais in Holland, 
Fiance, ind Italy Shortly after liis return to Scotland he 
was appointed in 1776 to the chan his fathei had foimeily 
held, and xn the following yoai he also enteied on the 
dutiBi ot teacher of clinical medicine in the Royal Infiimoiy 
On the illno&s of Dt Cullen lu 1790 he was appoxutod 
joiut-prufcsboi of the piactice of medicine , he became 
sole piofessoi on the death of Dr Cullen in the same yeai , 
and he coutinued to deliver lectuies on that subject, to 
andieuces almost regularly increasing, until his last illness 
in 1821 Ho died on the 2d April of that year As a 
medical piactxtioner Dr Giegory was for the lost ten yeais 
of his life decidedly at the head of the profession in 
Scotland, and as a professor his quickness and command 
mg energy of intellect, his power of peispicuous and elegant 
exposition, and liis genuine sense of humour gave him a 
remaikable ascendency ovei the minds of his pupils 

Besiiles Ins ConsjieUus Mcdiciii® Tlicotetico;, published lu 1788 us 
a textbook foi liis lectiucs on the institutes, Di Giegoiy wts 
ilie aiitlioi of “A Theoiy of tlio Moods of Veiba,” vniblished lu 
the Echn Phil 2'mns , 1787, and of Liieiaiij ami thUmiihual 
Fkaays, published m two lolumes in 1792 

VI WiEEiAM Geeqoey (1803-1858), son of the preced- 
ing, was born 25th Decembei 1803 In 1837 he became 
piofessoi of chemistry at the Anderaoiuan Institution, 
'Glasgow, in 1839 at King’s College, Abeideen, and m 
1844 at Edinburgh University He died April 24, 1858 
Gregory was one of the first m England to advocate the 
theoiies of Liebig, and translated several of his woiks He 
IS also the author of Outhnes of Chemistry, 1845, and an 
Mementaiy lieatise on Chemistty reprinted fiom the 
^nrpdopcedia Bntanmea, 1866 

VII DbNaAU Farq-uiiakson Grbqoby <1813-1844), 
brother of the preceding, was born 13th April 1813 After 
studying at the university of Edinburgh he lu 1833 entered 
Trinjty College, Cambndge, where he was for a time 
assistant professor of chemistry, and was one of the 
founders of the chemical society. He latterly devoted his 
chief attention to mathematics, in which he made some 
important discovenes. He died 23d February 1844. 


Tile Camiitdge ftathematical Journal wis oiigimted, and foi 
some time edited, liy Giegoiy , ind ho also published a ColUUioti of 
Dtamples of Pioces'ses m the Diffiicntial and Intigial CdliMhis, 
1811 A Tieatisoon the AppliuUionof Analysis to Solid Geometry, 
which ha left unfinished, via-» comphted by "W ilton, and pub 
lisheil posthumously in 1846 His Mathematical IVuiinge, edited 
by W Wilton, with a biogiiphacd memoii by Kobut I tslio hllis, 
ipjicdicd lu 1865 

GREGORY, OniNinFS, LL D (1771-1841), was born 
29th January 1774 at Yaxley, in Huntitigdonshiie He 
was only nineteen when he published Lessons Asti onomieal 
and Philosophical (1793), and soon aftei, by a manusoiipt 
on the “ Use of the Sliding Rule," he was foitunate enough 
to excite the interest of Di Hutton, piofessoi of mathe- 
matics at the Royal Military Academy of ’Woolwich 
Having settled at Cambndge m 1798, Gregoiy fitst acted 
as subeditor of a provincial newspapei, and then opened a 
bookseller’s shop , but before long he found that he would 
be bettei off as a private teachei of mathematics In 
1802 he obtamed an appointment as mathematical master 
at Woolwich through the lufiuence of Huttou, and when 
Hatton lesigncd m 1807, Gregoiy succeeded him in the 
pi ofessorship Failing health obliged him to retii e m 1838, 
and he died ot Woolwich 2d Febiuaiy 1841 

Of Giegoiy’a numerous mitbemiticil woiks it is enough to men- 
tion foi (he Use of Teiiihcis of Elemental y 3Ia them ntiis (1840, 
now edition, 185S), ind MathematiLS foi Piaetical Min (1825), 
which W 11 levised and enlugcd by Heniy Liw ni 1848, ind sgain 
by J R Young m 18b2 His LMns on the Ludinccs of Chits 
tiamty (1815) have bean seioiil times lepiinted, and an abndg- 
muitwas imblislud by the Religious Tinct Soenty in 1853 Ho 
will piohiTdy be longest leTnembcrcd foi Ins Bioyia^iy of Holnt 
Mali, which flist ippeiied m the collooted edition of Hsll's woiks, 
wis published scpai itcly in 1888, niid hia since passid thiouga 
Bivtiul editions Tlio mmoi inipoitunco of Ins Mcmoii qf John 
Mason Good (1828) is clue to the mnowei lime of the snlyect 
Gicgoiy W 18 one ot the fouudeis of the fioi il Astionomieil Socuely 
In 1802 ho w is ippointid ediloi of the Gentlemen s Diaty, ond in 
1818 editoi of the Ladies' ihceiy aad snpeiintcndent of the ilmonacs 
of the Statioueis’ Company 

QREIFEHBERG, the chief town of a circle in tho 
Prussian province of Pomeiania and government of Stettin, 
w Bitnat^ on tlio Rega, 46 miles ISTE of Stettin It 
possesses a royal gymnasium and a higher girls’ school 
Agriculture, hnen- weaving, and the manufacture of stoves 
are the piincipal mduslries Qiiefenbeig possessed town 
lights as eaily as 1262, and in the 14th and 16th centuiies 
had a considerable shipping trade, but lost mncli of its 
piosperity during the Thiity Yoare’ War Including tho 
garrison, the population in 1875 waa 5631 See Riemaun, 
Gevhichtedei Stadt Gteifenheig in Pommel n, 1862 

GREIFENHAGEN, the chief town of a circle in the 
Fiussian province of Pomerania and govemmtnt of Stettin, 
IS situated on the Reglitz, 12 miles S S W of Stettin Its 
prosperity depends chiefly on aguciilture, and it has a con- 
siderable cattle tiade Theie are also linen manufactpries 
and saw-mills Gieifenhagen waa built in 1230, and was 
laibed to the lank of a town and fortified in 1262 In the 
Thirty Yeais’ War ib was taken both by the imperialists 
and the Swedes, and in 1 675 it was captured by the Bianden- 
burgers, into whose possession it cBune finally in 1679. 
The population in 1875 was 6750. 

GREIFSWALD, oi Gbeipswaibe, the chief town of a 
cirde m the Piussiau proyince of Pomerania and govoro- 
ment of Stralsund, is situated on the Ryck, 3 miles from 
Its month in the Baltic, and 20 noles S by E of Stralsnnd, 
Ifc has wide and regular streets, and is surrounded by pro- 
menades formed out of its old ramparts It is the seat of 
a court of appeal for the government distiict of Stralsund. 
The university, founded m 1466, is attended hy nearly 500 
students, about one-half of whom belong to the medical 
faeuKy, eonneoted with it are an anatomical theatre, an 
mflrmaiy, a chemical laboratory, a pathological institute, 
and a library containing nearly 140,000 volumes The 
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piiiicipal otlieL buildings are tbe chuicb of St Nicbolaa 
(with a towel 330 feet higli and a valunhle litiary), th© old 
tuwi-iliotti.e, llie theatre, the gymnasium, the oii>lianage, 
and the Uinatic asylum There is a considoiable shipping 
tiad© in Pomcranmi coin with England, Fiance, and 
the MediLenaneau poits Fish-ouring, ehipbuilding, and 
the man ifactuio of machines, railway waggons, needle^ 
soap, tobacco, and oil, aie the piiucipal othei industries 
The popuhiUun in 1873 n as 18,022 

cneif-,iiiia founded about 12i0 by moihaiucs ind meicUanta 
fioKi the N’ctheil uirK In 1250 it rotu\ ed i town constitution and 
Lubctk lights hom Duke Wiatisluis of Pomciama Inl270 it 
foimed 1 It igue w ith lilt Ilinse towm, Stiilsund, Rostock, Wisinai, 
irndLubitk, md It took put in the wais which tlicy tamed on 
against tlio kings o£ Deniiiaik and Noiway Duiing the Thuty 
■ycois IVai it m u,fuunod into 1 foiti ess, hy the impcimlista, but they 

vacated it in 1631 to the Swedes, in whoso possession it icmauied 
aftti the iieico ot IVestphalu In lb7S it was eintuiod by the 
olectoi of 111 ludcnbuig, but it was lestoicd to the Swedes m the 
follow 111" 3 on , in 1713 it was desolated by tho Russians, in 1716 
it came into tho possession of Dcumaik, and m 1721 it was ogun 
lestoieil to Sweden, unrloi whoso piotoction it retimined till 1816, 
when along with tlio whole of Swedish Pomeiania, it came into 
th© posdca’aioiL of PiuS'sifi Sco Ivo^og'Liteiij OcbOitch-U* Z7nt- 
msilatQtei/’svahl, 1856, and Ocsteiding, Otschuhte da 

StofU &} iifsioald, S sob., 1827-29 

GHEIZ, 01 GariTZ (foimoily Chewiiz oi Grewz), a town 
of Gel many, capital of the principality of Heuss Greiz, la 
Hituatoil m a pleasant valley on the right bank of the White 
Elatei, near tho bordois of Saxony, and 14 miles W by 8 
of Ewiofenu It IS surrounded by walls, and is tolerably 
well built The principal buildings aie the prince’s palace 
earronaded by a 5no park, the old “ residence” castle on a 
rock oreilookmg the town, the summer palace with a fine 
gaideii, the old toivn church, dating from 122S and possess 
mg a beautiful towei, the town house, the city scliool fauild- 
mgs, the uorinnl seminary for the pnnoipahty, and the 
lowei city school The mdnatuea include dyeing, tanning, 
and the manufaotuie of woollen, cotton, and silk cloth, 
shawls, coveilets, and paper Tlie population in 1876 was 
12,657 

Qieiz IS appnioiitly of Slavic oiiein Fiom the 12th centniyit 
waa gosemed. by haihfts, but in 1280 it came into tho poaseaaioii of 
Geia. and in 1550 of the joiingpi Imo of thaliou&oof PUuen It 
was wholb destioyed b 5 >- mo m 1494, and almost wholly in 1802 
See Wilke, Oiei- und setm Vmffebunff, 1876 

GEEN'A.DA, the most soutliein island of the Antilles, 
hes between 1 1“ 58' and 12° 30', N” lat and 61° 20' and 61° 
36' W long It IS 30 leagues S W of Barbados, and about 
60 miles fiom the neaiest point of South Ameiica Its 
length fiom noith to south is about 24 miles, and its 
greatest breadth is 12 milos The area is 133 squaia miles 

Grenada la rendered highly petnresque by iidges of hills 
covered with tress and biusTiwood, and by an inegulai but 
continuous lange of mountains which traverses the island 
fiom north to south, in some paits rising to 3000 feet 
above the level of the sea Lessei iidgea branch off foam- 
ing iich and jiKjtUTOsqne valleys The mountains and some 
paits of the lowlands oonsiat of rad and gray sandstone, 
gisywacke, hoinblende, and argillaceoug schist The strata 
are much diveisified and irregulai Sulphui and fuller’s 
earth are found Poiphyry, limestone, and basaltic rocks 
occur at certain places Bivera are numerous, but not large 
In the contie of the island, 1740 feet above the level of 
the sea, is the Giand iStang, a. oncular lake 2 miles m cu- 
cumference and 14 feet deep, feeding numerous small 
riveis Lake Antoine is another remarkable natmal 
feature There aie several hot chalybeate and sulphurous 
springs Alo ng the coast are numei ous excellent bays and 
harbouia The waters abound with fish , game and birds 
of vanons species are found Humcanes are compara- 
tively unfiequent, but earthquake shocks are sometimes 
ezpenenoed The aveiage tempeiature is 82* Fahr, but 
the higher parts are cooler Considerable ram falls. The 


soil IB extiaoidiiiaiily fertile, but cotton, indigo, and tobacco 
aie not now cultivated Fiuits and some kinds of European 
vegetables grow lao-uiiantly Sugar cultivation is not ex 
tending, bub cocoa is now making rapid strides Tho 
island IS divided into six parishes Foimeily it had a 
house of assembly, but is now a ciown colony uiidei tho 
geneial government of the Wmdwaid Islands. It has a 
lieutenant governor and a council consisting of ofliciuls 
and membeia noramabed bj the ciown 

The capital, 8t George’s (population about 6000), is 
built upon a peninsula pi ejecting into a spacious bay on tho 
west side of the island, noai the southern extiemity Tho 
houses aie of buck oi stone, and stand on high ground 
which uses fioin the bay The town w divided by a iidge 
lunning into tlie sea, forming on one side the caioeuage, 
a laige basin of watei, wheie ships lie landlocked, close 
to whaives and stoies A saluting battery, Poit Geoige, 
oveilooks the entrance On the left, the laud uses to the 
foitihcationa of Hospital Hill , and a long ridge connects 
this fort with Richmond Heights, which foiui the back- 
ground of the scene and ais also foitified The iidge 
winch connects Foit George with Hospital Hill sepaiatee 
the caieenage fioin the laigei poition of the town, which 
contains an extensive maikot-place, and looks upon the 
bay Resides the caieenage, theie is a spacioua sheet of 
watoi called the lagoon, sepaiated from the formei by a 
reef passable only by boats 

Between Gicuada and St Vincent theie aie several small 
lolamls called Grenadines, some being included m the 
goveirmient of Gienada Of these Cairiacou. is the most 
impel tanl It is about 19 miles in circumfeionce, and con- 
tains S071 inhabitants Ground provisions, live stock, and 
some cocoa are cultivated 

The oxpoita in 1877 weie — coi.od, 1244 tons , whale oil, 6720 
goUb , inm, 63,609 galls , sugai, 2792 tons The cocoa expoite 
in 1878 weie 1900 tons, aa amount oonsideiibly exceeded m 1879 
The total value of imnoits amounted in 1877 to £127, 204, — includ- 
ing £60, 201 hom the ITmted Kingdom, and £46,724 fiom tho Biitish 
V^t Indies The value of evpoits to the ifnitcd. Kingdom w cis 
£122,821, and to other countues, £28,086 , — total, £145,506 'I'lie 
revonue was £29,084, of which oustoms pi educed £18,460, and the 
expendituie n ns £29,581 Population (1877), 41,366 About 400 
Coohe imniigienta wore mtiodnccd in 1877 Coiisidoiablo ininngi n 
tioii takes plice Horn Baibndos The legislatuie giniits ±1200 
oaimvlly for education, distiibnted among 30 schools, — 1 6 Aiiglii nn, 
6 'Wcsloj'vn, 9 Roman Catholic, — with 2908 aoholnia 

Gicnodavae discoveied by Coliiinblia ni 14*18 Tho flpnniaids, 
howevoi, did not form a settlement theie The ishnd is one of 
the '‘Cniibfaees” gmnted to the enil of Csilisle in 1621^ but it was 
inhabited only by warlike Caiibs until 1650—51, when Du Psiimet, 
goveinoi of llartininue, oigamzeil two expeditions to it The 
S^endimen weie at flist wml locoived by tlie natives, but meat 
mnolty was exoioised m the extiipation of the lattei The lUand 
mode little piogiess until nftei l700 In 1714 the Fieiicli West 
India Company acquiied their pioperty in Gienada , coinmpicial 
Intel course spianginpssith Mai tininue, and when the company wss 
dissolved the island became vested m the ciown of Fiance In 
1763 It contsined 1262 whites, 11,991 slaves, and 88 sugai plaiito- 
tLona In 1762 Gienada cspitnlsted to the Biitish forces, and it 
was foiinally ceded in, the treaty of peace of l7l>S It was, however, 
letaken hy the Fiench in 1779, and not finally lestored to Great 
Biitam in 1788 till the goneiol peace 

GRENOBLE, a fortified city of France, formally the 
chief town of Dauphind and now of the department of the 
Ikdre, lies 68 miles E of Lyons, in 45° 11' 67° N lat and 
6° 43' 29" E long Few of the cities of France have a 
finer situation The lake unites with the Drnc a few miles 
further dovsn, and the broad and fertile valley througli 
which the livers flow is encompassed by a fine panorama 
of hdla and mountains From the botanic gardens, for ex- 
ample, the eastward view comprises the Savoy Alps with the 
suumnt of Mount Blanc, and the westward the mountains 
of St Niziei, while more to the north the hills rise diieotly 
above the town, and are crowned by the foit of the Bastille 
The beauty of the Istce itself is enhanced by fine hndges 
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aud quajs With tlie e-sceptioa of its more modern poi 
tionb, tho town, of Gi enoble is characterized by the tortuous 
and crowded streets usual in places that have long been con- 
fined within strong foitifications The cathedral of Notre 
Dame, a vast brick building of vaiious periods from the 
10th to the i7th ccntuiy, tho foundation of which is tiadi 
tionally ascribed to Charles the Great , the church of St 
Lauienoe, with a remaikable crypt of the 11th century, 
long believed to be an old temple of ^sculapius, and the 
chut oh of St Andr4, founded by the dauphin Guigues 
Andid about 1220, and fiequently visited foi the sake of 
the tomb of Bayard lemoved thither in 1822, are the most 
noteworthy of the ecclesiastical edifices The palms de 
justice is a sti iking election of the IStliand 16th centuries 
occupying the site of the o^d castle of the dauphins, and 
in fiont IB a statue of Baymd dating from 1823 The old 
tow n-hall has nothing remarkable about it , but the new 
piefecture, built at a cost of 1,404,000 franca about 1867, 
IB a handsome structure Betides its university or academy, 
with the thiee faculttos of liw, science, and liteiature, 



Grenoble possesses a lyceum, an episcopal seminary, a ' 
school of aitilleryof the fiist class, two noimal schools, and 
d gieat variety of special educational institutions The 
libimy, which smoo 1868 has been located along with the 
museum lu a building which cost more than 1,500,000 
francs, is a noble collection of upwards of 178,876 volumes, 
on. which the town has expended 2,000,000 francs ^ Among 
the numerous societies of Grenoble it is enough to mention 
the delphvnale (1772), the statistical society, the 

society of the friends of the aits, the society of agncultme, 
and the zoological society of the Alps, which maintains 
zoological gardens At the head of the benevolent institu- 
tions IS the general hospital, ongmally founded by Aimon 
Chissay m 1424, and now comprising civil and mihtary 
depaitments, an orphanage, and an asylum for the aged and 
infiim It was in Grenoble that the first mutual benefit 
society was founded in 1803, and the number of such 
associations lu the town was upwards of 40 about 1870 
In 1836 M Berriat Samb Pnx established a society for the 
extinction of mendicity, and in 1861 M Fr4d4rio originated 
1 See Oanel, Im BihlwthJi^ de Srewible, 1772-1878, Fans, 1878 


an association aZimentauL foi the purpose of pioviding the 
poorer classes with good food at the cheapest possible late 
The staple industiy of Oreuoble is the making of gloves, 
115 establishments, employing 2000 woikmen and 20,000 
needlewomen in the town and neighbomhoorl, tuiii out 
annually 860,000 dozen pans Liqueuis, leather, straw- 
hats, papei, lime, and cement hold a piincipal place among 
tho miscellaneous products The population of Gi enoble 
was 26,852 m 1861, 35,280 m 1872, and 43,054 m 
1876 

Gienoble oconpips the site of Culaio, i. village of tin, Allobiogea 
■which flist hecaniB of imfioitsnce when it uasfoitifiedby DioUamn 
and Mavimisn Its piescnt name is a coiiuplion of Giatmnopolis, 
n title saaumed in honoui of Gi atinn, who hid stiengtlicncd the u ills 
h-ioiu the Buigundians who gained posseasion in 467 the little town 
passed nudci ilicPianks, and on the dismemboimcnt of tho cmjiiieof 
Chailes the Gieat it was included in the limits of Ciejiuaii Buigundy 
Aftu the 10th oentiiiy its, hiahope giew into powei, hut they vveio 
finolly supplanted in the IStli coutmy hy the counts of Alhon, 
afteiwaids known as the Danjihins Though it -was coded m 1349 
■to Fiance along ■with Dauphine, the city continued to enjoy special 
jnivileges In 1563 it was sacked by the Baion des Adiets, but 
in 1672 tho cneigy of its governoi Be Goide sived it fioni shaiing 
in the massacie of St Bmtliolomew Lesdiguiiiee (Koi dcs JVIoii- 
taguea) took the town by siege in 1B0O in name of Homy IV , and 
he afteiwaidB made his goveinoishipmenioiablo by his foitihcations, 
quays, and othci eeiviceable enterpiises In the close of the 18th 
century the name of Oicnoble appeals in tho van of the lovolution- 
aiy movement , the attempt of tlio Go\ cinmeut to anhstitute a new 
judicial 1 cgimc foi that of the too independent pi o\ inoial pniliament 
loused the people to aims and the “day of the tiles” (7th Tune 1788) 
IS lucmoi able foi the defeat of the loyal foi cos Gitnoble was the fiist 
town to open its gates to Napoleon on Ins return fiom Elba in 1816, 
but a few months afteiwaiiVs it was obliged to siii lender to tbo 
Au&tnans Owing to its situation Gitnoble is Buliqoct to inun- 
dations , in 1210 It was almost swept away, and ftom thot date to 
1856 no fowei than 16 smaller cliBABtors aio eiiumeiated The aieat 
flood of 1778 IB known as the “ Deluge de la &amt Cicpin In 
1869 tho Wttlci w as 3 feet deep tbioimhout the town Among the 
celchiated natives of (5i enoble aio vancanson, Mably, Conuillao, 
Bcylo (Stondlial), Bai nave, and Casimii Peiioi 

Seo^ampoIlioiiFigcac, (Gi enoble, 1807), 

Pitot, Kist ds Ctxyndbls et dc ses envuons (Gienoble, 1029) 

GtUSNYILLE, George (1712-1770), an English states 
mao, second son of Eichaid Grenville and Hestei Temiile, 
afterwaids Countess Temple, was boinOctobei 14th, 1712 
He was educated at Eton and at Chnsb Church, Oxfoid, 
and in lus twenty-fifth year was called to the bar Tlie 
habits of industiy, the technical knowledge, and the in 
tellectual disciphne which he acquued m connexion with 
Ins legal training wore of great advantage to him in liia 
pohiicjl coieer, and for a considerable peiiod sufficiently 
compensated foi the absence of every oiatouoal gift except 
' ine^austible fluency, and of all but the merest rudinient- 
aiy qualities of statesmanship He entered Pailmment in 
1741 as membei for Buckingham, and continued to lepie- 
sent that boiough till lus death m 1770 In Decembet 
1744 h© became a lord of the admiralty, in June 1747 a 
loid of the treasury, and in 1764 treasurer of the navy and 
pnvy councilloi He remained in office in 1761, when his 
brother Lord Temple and his biother-in-law Pitt resigned 
upon tho question of the war with Spain, and in the 
administration of Loid Bute he was entrusted with the 
Iffiidership of the House of Commons In May 1763 he 
was appointed secretary of state, and m October first lord 
of tho admualty , and in April 1763 he became fiist lord of 
the treasuiy and chancellor of the exchequer The most 
prominent measures of his administration were the prose- 
cution of Wilkes and the passing of the American Stamp 
Aot, which led to the fiurst symptoms of alienation between 
America and the mother country During the latter 
period of his teim of office he was on a very unsatisfactory 
footing with the young king George III , who gradually 
came to feel a kind of horror of the interminable peisistency 
of his conversation, and whom he endeavoured to make use 
of as the mere puppet of the ministry The king made 
XL ' — 24 
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vaiious attempta to induce Pitt to come to Lia rescue by 
foiiiiiiig a muustry, but witliout success, and at last had 
recouise to the maiq.uis of Rockingham, on whose agieeing 
to accept office Glienville was dismissed July 1765 lie 
novel ngiim held ufhce, and died 13th November 1770 In 
1710 lie was mail led to Elizabeth, daughtei of 6ii William 
Wyiiilliam, by whom ho had a laigo family His son, the 
second Kill Temple, was cieated and his giand- 

soii Duke, oi Buckingham 

A couloinptuous application by Pitt to Grenville of the 
lines “ Gentle fcJhephcid, tell me •wlieie,’' caused him to be 
dubbed the “gentle slipplieid” foi the leiiiamdei of hia 
Ills, and this would seem to indicate a deficiency in the 
pciionil chaiioteiistics which iiisuio any high degieo of 
geiieiil lespect Exeniplaiy in the obseivaiiee of all the 
deccncioa of piivate life, and upiight and honouiable in all 
his political lelations, he yofc possessed none of those atfcrar 
tivc 01 commanding qu-dities which aie sometimes found 
an advantageous substitute foi strict moral mteguty, and 
which tlio possessor of moial integutj cannot afford to 
despise Ha was moieovei undei the dominion of an 
ambition ludiciously out of jiiopoition to his abilities, and 
the self-confidence with which he pursued his own purposes 
can be attubuted only to the nairow range of Ins political 
vision Though few excelled hun in a knowledge of the 
foi ms of the House oi in mastery of administiative details, 
hiB tact in dealing with men and with efiaiis was so defec 
tive that tliBie is perhaps no one who has been at tbebead 
of an English admmistiation to whom a lowei place can be | 
assigned as a statesman The Cfienville Tapejs, being the 
Con- eapondefice ofSichaid GienmlU, EcdI Temjjle,K Cr ,and 
the Jlu/ht ITon Geotge Gtenville, theit Ft vends and Coiv- 
tempo} ai les, was published at London in 1852 

G-RENVILLE, Wil-liam Wyndham GRrNvii,t.B, Loud 
(1760-1834), English statesman, son of the preceding, was 
bom a5th Ootobei 1759 He was educated at Eton and 
Oxfoid, and foi some time studied at the Inns of Couil, 
but never practised at the bai In Februaiy 1782 he was 
elected a membei of pailiamenfc for the county of Buok- 
inglinm, and in the September following ho became seci eta ly 
to his biothei the maiquis of Euckingluim, who had been 
named loid-lieutenaiit of Iieland On the oveithiow of the 
cabinet of Loid Shelbiiine m the following yeai ho returned 
to England, and in Docombei he was appointed by his 
cousin Pitt paymaster-geneial of the forces In 1789 be 
was chosen speaker of the House of Comnions, but he 
vacated the chair in the same year, and was transferred to 
the Upper House with the title of Loid Gienville, on being 
appointed secietary of state He exchanged this office in 
1791 for that of secietoiy ot foreign affairs, being legaided 
by Pitt as the person best fitted to caiiy out his policy m 
reference to France Along with Pitt he resigned office in 
1801, on account ot the king declining to grant any conces- 
sions to the Catholics, and when Pitt, on accepting office m 
1804, did not stipulate foi Catholic einancipafaon he 
declined, to join iiia ministry, and entered into a dose 
alliance with Fox On the death of Pitt m 1806 he become 
the nominal head of the Ooveinment of “ All the Talents,” 
whose military piojaots resulted veiy unsuccessfully, but 
which deserves to be lemembored with honour on account 
of the Act for the abolition of the slave trade Its influence 
was, howevei, consideiably weakened by the death of Fox, 
and as the king in March 1807 demanded from Grenville an 
assmaace that he would initiate no measuies for the relief 
of the Catholics he and his colleagues found it necessary 
to resign His colleagues were not unanimous in ap- 
piovmg of his conscientiousness, and Shendan expressed 
the opinion of more than himself when he remarked 
"I have known many men knock then heads agamst 
a wall, but I nevoi before heard of a man collecting bricks 


and building a wall for the express purpose of knocking 
out his own brains against it ” Loid Grenville never 
again held office He continued to be one of the principal 
supporteis of Catholic emancipation, and during the le- 
niamder of his iiolitieal careei generally voted with the 
Whigs, alchongh in 1815 he separated himself tiom Lord 
Grey andsuppoited the wailike policy ol Loid Lueipool 
In 1819, when the maiquia of Laiisdowne brought foi ward 
hia motion for an mquuy into the cause of the distiess 
and discontent m the manufacturing distiicts, Qrenvillo 
delivered an. alarmist speech in which he advocated the 
adoption of severely repiesstve moasnies He died at 
his lesidence, Diopmore, Buckinghamshire, 12th Januaiy 
1834 

Though the talents of Loid Gienville were not of a high 
order, his straightfoi wardness, great industry, political 
knowledge, firmness of mind, and niodeiate opinions secuicd 
him consideiable political influence He can also lay claim 
to be eniolled among those English statesmen who liaie 
distinguished themsehes in literature Besidoa editing 
the letters of the eail of Chatham to Ins nephew Thomas 
Pitt, afteiwaida Loid Camelfoid, he printed foi private 
ciicuktion an edition of Homer with annotations, and also 
a small volume entitled Fugee Met) ica, consisting of tians 
lationa into Latin from Giock, English, and Italian la 
1809 how'as chosen chancellor of the university of Oxfoid 
Hemairiedin 1792 Anne Pitt, daughter of Lord Camelford, 
but hod no issue, and the title became extinct 

GRESHAM, Sib Thomas (1519-1679), a London mei- 
chant, the Wndoi of the Royal Exchange and of Giesham 
College, London, w as born m 1 6 19 Descended from an old 
Norfolk family, he was the only son of Sir Richaid Gresham, 
a loading London met chant, who for some time hold the 
office of lord mayor and for his services ns agent of Hcniy 
Vni in negotiating loans with foieign merchants rccei\ed 
the honouL of knighthood Though his fatlioi intended 
him to follow his own profession, he iieveitlieloss &ont him 
foi some time to Cains College, Canibiidgo, but there 
IS no information as to the dniation of lus residence 
It 13 unceitani also whethei it was before oi after thus 
tliat ho was apprenticed to his uncle Sii John Qicsham, 
who was also a merchant, but wo have his own testimony 
that ho served an axipieiiticeship of eight yeais In 1543 
at the age of twenty foiii lie was admitted a member of 
the Meiceis’ Company, and in the same yeai ho wont to 
the Low Countiies, where, either on his own account oi on 
that of hiB fathoi oi uncle, he both earned on busmoss ns a 
merchant and acted in v.itious matters as an agent foi Homy 
VIII 111 1544 he mairied the widow of William Head, 
a London met chant, but he still continued to leside xiiiu- 
cipally m the Low Countiies, having Ins hcadquarteis at 
Antwerp* When in 1551 the mismanagement of Su 
Wdliam Dnnsell, “king's merchant " in the Low Countiies, 
had brought the English Government into great fmautial 
embarrassment, Gresham was called in to give his advic^ 
and chosen to cany out his own pioposals Then leading 
feature was the adoption of vai lous metliods — highly m- 
genioos, but quite aibitrary and unfair — foi raising the 
value of the pound steiliiig on the “ bourse” of Antwerp, 
and It was so successful that in n few yoais nooily aEEing 
Edward's debts were discharged The advice of Greeham 
was hkewibe sought by the Government in all their money 
difficulties, and he was also frequently employed in various 
diplomatic missions Hehadno stated salary, butmieward 
of luB services received from Edward vaiious grants of lands, 
the annuel value of which at that time was ultimately about 
je400 a year On the accession of Mary the council i esolved 
on his lecaU, hut before the letter was sent they changed 
their opinion, and as he professed hia zealous desiie to serva 
the queen, and manifested great adroitness both in negoti 
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ating loans and in smuggling money, aims, and foreign 
goods, not only were his sci vices letamed tlnoughout her 
reign, but besides his salaiy of tivenby shillings pet diem 
he received grants of church lands to the yearly value of 
X200 Under Queen Elizabeth, besides coutmuing to act 
as finan< lal agent of the crown, he was for some time 
ambassador at the com I of the duchess of Faima In 1569 
he received the honour of knighthood By the outbieak 
of the war in the Low Countries he was compelled to leave 
Antweip on the 19tli March 1567 , bat, though he spent 
the lemainder of his life in London, he continued his 
business as mci chant and financial agent of the Government 
in much the same way os formerly Elizabeth also found 
him useful in a gieat vaiiety of other ways, among which 
was that of acting as lailer to Lady Mary Qiey, who, as a 
punishment for manying Thomas Keys the sergeant poitei, 
lemained a prisoner in his house from June 1569 to the end 
of 1572 In 1565 Gresham made a pioposal to tho comt 
of aldeimen of London to build at his own expense a bonise 
01 exchange, on condition that they purchased for this 
puipose a piece of suitable ground In this proposal he 
seems to have had au eye to his own interest os well as to 
the general good of the merchants, for by a yearly rental 
of £700 obtained for the shops in the upper part of the 
building he received a sufficieut return for his trouble and 
expense Gresham died suddenly, apparently of apoplexy, 
2lBt November 1579 His only son predeceased him, and 
his illegitimate daughter Anne he mai ned to Sir Nicolas 
Bacon, brotlier of the great Lord Bacon With the 
exception of a number of small sums bequeathed to the 
support of various chanties, the bulk of lus property, con- 
sisting of estates in various parts of England of the annual 
value of more than £2300, was bequeathed to his widow 
and her hens with the stipulation that aftei her decease his 
lesidence in Bishopsgate Street, as well as tho rents arising 
from the Royal Exchange, should be vested in the hands 
of the corpoiation of London and the Meiceia' Company, for 
the pm pose of instituting a college in which sevonprofessoia 
should lead lectures — one each day of the week — on 
astioiiomy, geometry, physic, law, divinity, ihetonc, and 
music The leotuies were begun in 1597, and weie 
delivered in the original building until 1768, when, on the 
ground that the trustees were losers by the gift, it was 
made over to the crown for a yearly rent of £500, and con- 
veited into an excise office Erom that time a loom in 
the Royal Exchange was used for thelectuies until lu 1843 
the present building was erected at a cost of £7000 It 
contains a large library, professors’ looms, and a theatre 
capable of holding 600 persons 
A notice of Gicsbnm 19 contained in Fuller’s rFbrffiirs and 'Ward’s 
Grea/iam ProfcSioia, but the fullest account ot lum, as well vs of the 
lustoiy of the Evclimge and Gresham College is that by J M Buigou 
in his Life and Times of Sir Thomas Gh esliam, 2 vols , 1839 Boo 
also a JBi lef Memovt of Sir Thomas Gi es/iam, 1833 , and The Life 
of Shi Thomas QhesJiatii, Founder of the Loyal Exchange, 1846 
GRESSET, Jean B ajptiste (1 709-1 777) Tho literary 
history of Gio&set might be dismissed with the simple stete- 
ment that he wrote Veit Veit By that one poem he is 
remembered His hfe is, however, interesting from another 
fact, that he, who almost alone among Erench poets wrote 
nothing of which a morahsb need be ashamed, spent the lost 
twenty-five years of his life m regretting the frivolity which 
enabled him to produce the most charming of poems He 
was bom at Amiens, and brought up by the Jesuits of that 
place As a boy he displayed such great promise that, 
according to the usual custom of the society, the fathers 
resolved to receive him among themselves He was accepted 
as a novice at the age of sixteen, and sent to pursue lua 
studies at the OollSge LouiS le Grand lu Pans After 
completing his course he was appointed, being then under 
twenty years of age, to a post as professor oi assistant master 
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in a college at Rouen He was, it mimt be remembered, a 
son of the society of Jesus , as such lie had been dulled and 
disciplined to perfect obedience , in every point except that 
of oidets he was an ecclesiastic Piobably it was not 
the intention of the society that he should become a priest 
They reckoned upon his continuing a liy biothei, and help- 
ing the cause by hia position is a teachei Eiom such a 
mind so tiained, so taught to regard everything from the 
priestly point of view, devoted to the most severe studies, 
occupied m the giavo and lesponsible woik of teaching, 
what literary fruit was to be expected ® Peihapa a iieatise 
ou a Greek particle, an easayon Latin style, a grammatical 
thesis, anything hut that which leally appeared, — the 
graceful, pleasant poem fay which he will evei he lemem- 
bered He published Veit Veit at Rouen, houig then 
twenty-foui years of age It is a story, in itself exceedingly 
humorous, showing how a parrot, the delight of a convent, 
whose talk was all of piayeis and pious ejaculations, w'as 
conveyed to another convent as a visitor to please the nuns 
On the way he falls among bad conipaniona, forgets his 
convent language, and shocks the sisteis ou arrival by pio^ 
fane swearing He is sent back in disgrace, punished hy 
solitude and plain biead, presently repents, reforms, and is 
killed by kindness The story, howevoi, is nothing The 
treatment of the subject, the atmospheie which surrounds it, 
the delicacy in which the little piattling ways of tho nuns, 
then jealousies, then Liny tiifies, are presented, takes tho 
reader entirely by surprise The poem stands absolutely 
uniivalled, even among French eoiites eii veia 

Giesset found himself famous He left Rouen, went up 
to Pans, where he found refuge in the same gariet which 
had sheltered him when a boy at the Colldgo Louis la 
Grand, and theie wiotehis second poem, 2Ia CTiaiireuse 
Then tioublo came upon him , complaints were made to 
the fathers of the alleged licentiousness oE verses which 
weie as innocent as any school-giil’s novel, tho real cause of 
complaint being the ndicule which Vei t Yet t seemed to throw 
upon the whole raceof nuns An example, it was luged, must 
be made, Giesset was expelled ilia order Men of robust 
mind would have been glad to get nd of such a yoke 
Giesset, who had never been taught to stand alone, went 
forth weeping He became a man ot letters , he wiote 
many other poems, none of which made any maifc He 
never in fact attained the same level os Vat Veil He 
wrote two or three comedies One, called Le MetJiant, still 
keeps die stage, though it is diflScult to assign it mudi 
meiit He was admitted to the Academy And then, still 
young, he retired to Amiens, whore he fell into the hands 
of the piiests, and became their abject slave Hia brief 
lelapso from the discipline of tho church hecanie the subject 
of die deepest remorse He repented of his poems, and even 
went so far. as to address to the bishop an abjmation of his 
title of dramatist, and to implore pardon of the Yirgin for 
having wntten plays The history of Fiench htoratnre 
presents many examples of poets lu old age i epenting the 
Bins of their youth, tho example of Gresset is unique as 
beginning, while in full manhood, a senile repentance for 
bavmg even in so pleasant and innocent a way brought into 
iidicule the institutions of the cliurcb 

GRl^TRy, AkubA Eenest Modests (1741-1813), a 
celebrated com^&er of French opera, was bom at Lidge, 
February 11, 1741 He received his first musical educa- 
tion lu the maiituse of the college of St Denis, where his 
father, a poor musiuan, occasionally acted as violinist Le- 
dero and Ronekin were lus early masters But of greater 
importance was the practical tuition he received by nttond- 
ingthe performauoe of an Italian opera company Here 
ho heard the operas of Qaluppi, Pergolesi, and other 
masteis, and the desire of completing lus own studies in 
Italy was ^e immediate result To find the necessary 
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meana he compoeerl la 1759 a mass which ha dedicated 
to the canons of the LnSge cathedral, ^\llo m letuia sent 
him to the Colldgo do Lidgc at Rome, founded by a 
citizen of Lidge foi the benefit of hia to'wnsmeu studying 
111 Rome Here Cridtiy rosidod foi five yeais, studiously 
einidoyeil in completing his musical education under Oasali 
Hispioficiencyin hntmony and couutei point was, howevei, 
according to his own confesaion, at all times veiy modeiate 
ITeither was any deep scholaiship reiiuiiod foi the style of 
composition to which lie soon exclusively devoted himself 
Ills fiist great succeas v as achieved by an Italian inleimczzo 
or opeietta, Le vendemmti in^ com 2 JOsed for the Aliberti 
theitie in Rome, and. leceiverl with iiniveisal applause It 
IS snid that the study of the score of one of Monsigny’s 
opeias, lent to Jmn by a serietary of the Trench embassy 
III Romo, decided Grdtry to devote himself to Tionch comic 
ojiera On New Yeai’s Day 1767 ho accoidmgly left Rome, 
and nftei a shoit stay at Geneva (uheie lie made the 
acquaintance of Voltaire, and produced auotbei opeietta) 
went to Paris Theie foi tno years be had to contend with 
the diflSrulties incident to poveityand obscurity He was, 
however, not without fiiends, and by the intcicession of one 
of these. Count Cieutr, the Swedish ambassadoi, Qidtiy 
obtained a libretto from the celebialed Mnimontel, wliicb 
he set to music lu less than six weeks, aud which, on its 
peiformance in August 1768, met with unparalleled suc- 
cess The name of the opera was Le Hut on Two otheis, 
Lucile and Le Tahleau Parlant, soon followed, and thence 
foith Qrdtry’s position as the leading composer of comic 
opeia was safely established Of the fifty operas which 
embody his musical activity only two or tliiee have sui- 
vived, and perhaps as many moie are worth lemembenng 
His masterpieces aie et A‘>oi and Ifzchaid Coew de 

Lion , — the first produced in 1771, the second m 1784 
The latter in an indiiect way became connected with a great 
histone event In it ocems the celebrated lomance, 0 
JRicJtard, 6 man i o%, Vumvei « t'ahandonne, which was song 
at the banquet — “fatal ns that of Thyestes,” remarks 
Carlyle — given by the bodyguaid to the officeis of the 
Veisailles gaiiison ou Ootobei 3, 1789 The Ma'isedlawo 
not long afterwards became the reply of the people to the 
expression of loyalty bon owed from Grdtiy’s opeia The 
coinposeT himself was not uninfluenoed by the great events 
he witnessed, and the titles of some of his opeins, such as 
Ln liosiet e Ropuhlicatne and La Fits de la Jlatson sufBci 
ently indicate the epoch to which they belong , but they 
are mere pieces de CMconsianee, and the republican enthu- 
siasm displayed is not genuine Little more successful was 
Gidtiy in his dealings with classical subjects, and none of 
his opeins belonging to that class are worth remembeiing 
His genuine power lies in the delineation of elmiactei, and 
in the expiession of tender and tyiiically Tiencb sentiment 
Tor the first-named purpose the caieful and truly admiiable 
fidelity with which his music is wedded to the words is 
invaluable In this respect Grdtry's works are indeed 
repiesenfiative of Trench operatic mnsic at its best The 
stiucturo of his concerted pieces on the othei hand is fie- 
quently flimsy, and his instiumenlation so feeble that the 
oiclieatral parts of some of his woiks had to bo rewritten 
by othei composers, m order to make them acceptable to 
modern audiences Of his deficiencies of harmonization 
Qrdtiy himself was well aware, and his confessions in this 
respect are strangely at variance with the Belf-suflBcienttono 
which pervades his literaiy efiusions on musical and even 
on political and social topics Duiing the Revolution 
Grdtiy lost much of Iiia property, but the successive Govern- 
ments of France vied lu favouring the composer, regardless 
of political dififeiences Tioni the old court he received 
distinctions and rewards of all kinds, the republic made him 
an inspectoi of the Conseivatoiie, Napoleon granted him | 
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the cioss of the legion of honoui and a pension Gniliy died 
September 34, 1813, at the Hermitage in Montinoiency, 
foimeily the house of Rousseau Fifteen years latei Iiis 
heait was tiansfeiied to Ills biithplace, peimission having 
been obtained after a tedious lawsuit lu 1842 Qr^tiy’s 
colossal statue m bionze was inaugurated at Li<5go 

GREUZE, JtAN DV.P 1 IS 1 B (1725-1805), in the full 
tide of the 18tb centuiy, when jiiofesaional distinction aii 
pcared to be leseived exeliisively for those who devoted 
themselves to the piodnction of histoiical or allegorical sub- 
jects, achieved an immense leputatioii as a paintei of scenes 
of domestic life He was boin at Tournus in 1725, and is 
geneiollysaid to have foimed his own talent, this is, how- 
ever, tiue only in the most limited sense, for at an eaily age 
his iiiclmatiuus, though thwaited by his fathei, weie eii 
couiaged by a Lyonnese artist named Grandon oi Giondom 
who enjoyed during his lifetime considerable reputation as 
a portiait-paiiitei Grandon not only peisuaded the fathei 
of Greuze to'give way to his sou’s wishes, and permit the 
lad to accompany him as Ins pupil to Lyons, but when at 
a latei date he himself loft Lyons foi Pans — wlieie liis son- 
m law Gr4tiy the celebrated composer enjoyed the height 
of favour — Graodou earned young Qieuze with liim 
Settled m Pans, Gieuze woiked fiom the living model in 
the school of the Royal Academy, but did not abtiact the 
attention of his tenoheis , and vrhen he ijioducecl Ins fust 
pirtuiejLe P6rBdo Tamille expliquant la Bible 3i ses Enfants, 
conaideiable doubt was felt and shown as to his shaie in 
Its pioduotion By other and moie remarkable W’Oiks of 
the same class Greuze soon established his claims beyond 
contest, and won for himself the notice and suppoit of the 
well-known connoisseur La Live de Jully, tlie brother-in- 
law of Madame d’ ifipmay In 1766 Qieuze exhibited 
hia Aveugle Tiumpd, upon which, presented by Pigalle tho 
sculptor, he was immediately agiei by the Academy 
Towards the close of the same year lie left Fiance foi Italy, 
in company with tho Abbd Louie Gougenot, who had 
deserted fiom the magistrature, — although he had obtained 
the post of “conseilher au Cbatelet,” — in older to take the 
“ petit collet " Gougenot had some acquaintance with the 
oits, and was highly valued by the Academicians, — who, 
duiiug his journey with Gieuzo elected him an honoiaiy 
membei of their body — on account of his studies in mytho- 
logy and allcgoiy , his acquirements in these respects aie 
said to have been largely utilized by them, but to Grpuzo 
they weie of doubtful advantage, and he lost rather than 
gained by this visit to Italy m Gongenot’s company lie 
had undertaken it piobably m oirlei to silence those who 
taxed him with ignorance of “gieat models of style,” but 
the Italian subjects which formed die entiiety of his contii- 
butions to the Salon of 1757 showed that ho had been jiut 
on a false tiaclc, and he speedily returned to the source of 
his first inspiration In 1759, 1761 (L’Accordde de Village, 

■ — ^Lonvie), and 1763 Greuze exlubited with ever incieasmg 
snecess , in 1765 he reached the zenith nf lus iiuweis and 
reputation In that yeai he was lepresented w'ltli no less 
than thiiteen works, amongst which may bo cited La Jeune 
Tille qui pleuio son Oiseau mort. La Bonne M6re, Le 
Mauvais Tils puni (Louvre), and La Malddiotion Pateinelle 
(Louvie) The Academy took occasion to press Gieiue for 
his diploma picture, the execution of which had been long 
delayed, and forbade him to exhibit on tlieir walls until he 
had complied with their regulations “ J’ai vu la lettre,” 
says Diderot, “ qui esb an modfcle d’ honnfitetd el d’estime , 
j’ai vu la idponse tie Grouze qui est un models de vanitd et 
d’lmpertinenco il fallait appuyer cela d’un cbef-d’oeuvie, et 
e'est ce que Greuze n’a pas fait,” Greuze wished to be 
leceived as an histoiical paintei, and produced a work which 
he intended to vmdicate his right to despise his qualifica- 
tions as a peinire de genre This unfortunate canvas,-— 
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Seveie at Caiacalla (Louvre), — was exliibited lu 1769 side 
by side with Greuze’s portiait of Jeauiafc (Louvie), aad hia 
admiiable Petite Fille au Cliien Non Tlic Academicians 
loccivod then new meiubei with all due lionuuis, but at 
the close of the ceremonies the Diiectoi addiessed Gieuze 
in those woids — “ Monsieur, I’Acad^axie vous a regu, maia 
c’est comme peintro de gome, elle a eu 4gaid k vos oncicnnes 
pioductions, qui soiit e-sicelleatee, et elle a feimo lea yeuxsui 
celle-ci, qui n’est digne ni d’ello iii de vons ” Qieuze, 
greatly incensed, quail eUed with his conphes, and ceased 
to exhibit until, lu 1804, the Revolution had thiown open 
the doois of the Academy to all the woild In the following 
yeai on 4th hlaich 1805, he died in the Lonvie in gieat 
poverty Ho had been in receipt of consideiable wealth, 
which ho had dissipated by eitiavagance and bad manoge- 
ment, so that during hia closing yeais he was forced oven 
to solicit commissions which his enfeebled poweis no longer 
enabled him to cany out with success The biiUiant re- 
putation which Gieuze acquiied seems to have been due, not 
to Ins acquirements as a pamtoi, — foi hia practice la evi- 
dently that cuiient in Ins own day, — ^but to the chaiacter 
of the subjects which he tieated That return to nabuie 
which inspiiedRouaaaau’a attacks uponau artificial civiliza- 
tion deininded expression m ait Dideiot in Le FUs 
Fcaurel et le Ph e de Fannlle tried to turn the vein of 
domestic drami tJ accoiiut on the stage , that which he 
tried and failed to do, Gieuze, in painting, achieved with 
extraordinary suooesa, although his woilis, like the plays of 
Diderot, weie affected by that vaiy artificiality against 
which they piotested The touch of melodramatic exag 
garation, howevei, which runs thiough them fiiidt. an apology 
in the film and brilliant play of line, in the fieshness and 
vigoui of the flesh tints, m the enticing softness of expies- 
Bion (often obtained by almost an abuse of mipluta), by the 
alluiiug air of health aud youth, by the sensuous atti actions, 
m sliuib, with winch Giouze invests his lessons of bonigeois 
morality As Diderot said of La Bonne Mhe, "ga pifeche 
la population,” and a oeitam piquancy of ountiast is the 
lesult which never fails to obtain admirers La Jeune 
Fille h TAgueau fotched, indeed, at the Fourtalis sale m 
1865 no less than 1,000,200 Lancs One of Gieuze’s 
pupils. Mad uue Le Doux, imitated with success tho mauuer 
of her master. Ins daughtei and gianddaughtei, hladame 
de Valory, also inherited some traditions of his talent 
Madame de Valoiy published in 1813 a Oom^die-vaude 
ville, Gieuze, ou VAM'tdee de Village, to which she pie 
fixed a notice of her giandfatber’s life and woiks, and 
tho Salons of Diderot also contain, besides many othei 
paitioiilars, the story at full length of Greuze’s quaiiel with 
the Academy Foui of the most distinguished engravers 
of that date, Massaid p&ie, Fhpart, Gaillard, and Levasseiu, 
were specially entiusted by Greuze with the leproduction 
of his subjects, but there aie also excellent punts by other 
engravers, notably by Cars and Le Bas (e p s p ) 
GRE VILLE, Okarles Cavendish Eulkb (1794-1865), 
a great grandson by his father of the fifth earl of "Waiwick, 
and son of Lady Charlotte Bentinck, daughter of the duke 
of Poitland, formerly a leader of the Whig party, and fiist 
ministei of the crown Gieville was bom 2d April 1794 
Much of his childhood was spent at his grandfather’s house 
ab Bulstiode He was one of the pages of Geoige III,, and 
was educated at Eton and Christ Cliurch, Oxford, but ho left 
the university early, having been appointed piivate secre- 
tary to Earl Bathurst before he was twenty The interest 
of the duke of Poitland had secured for him the secretary- 
ship of the island of Jamaica, which was a sinecure office, 
the duties being pei formed by a deputy, and the reversion 
of the clerkship of the council Greville entered upon 
the dischaige of the duties of clerk of the council m ordi- 
naiy in 1821, and continued to perform them for nearly 
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foity yeaiti He theiefore served uudei tluee successue 
soveieigus, — Qeoige IV , William IV , and Victoua, — and 
although no political oi cunfidential fiinctioiis aio attached 
to that office, it is one which bungs a man into habitual 
mteccouise with the chiefs of all the parties in the state 
Well-born, well-bred, haudsome, and accornpli&hed, Qie- 
viUe led tho easy life of a man of fashion, taking au 
occasional part in the tiansactious of hi& day and much 
consulted in the affans of piivate life But the celebiity 
which now attaches to his name is eutiiely due to the 
posthumous publication of a portion of a Journal oi Duiy 
which It was his practice to keep duiing the gieatei 
pait of his lifo These papers were given by him to his 
friend Mi Reeve a shoit time bcfoie his death (which took 
place on the 18th Januaiy 18t)6), with an injunction that 
they should be published, as fai as was feasible, at not too 
lemote a xienod aftei the writei’s death The journals of 
tho roigns of George IV and William IV (extending fiom 
1820 to 1837) weie acooidingly so published m obedience 
to his diiections about ten years aftei that event Few 
publications have been received with gientci mteiestby the 
public, five laige editions weie sold in little more than a 
year, and the demand in America was as great as in Eng- 
land These journals weie regarded as a faithful lecoid of 

the impressions mode on the mind of a competent observei, 
at the time, by the events he witnessed aud the persons 
with whom he associated Thoir chaiacteiistic is the love 
of tinth, of justice, and of sincerity The court was ini- 
tated at the scornful disclosure of the vices and follies of 
foimet bovoieigns, and fashionable society was annoyed at 
the unitor’s absolute indiffeionoo to its pretensions But 
Gieville did not stoop to collect oi recoid piivate scandoL 
His object appeals to have been to leave behind him some 
of the mateiials of lustoiy, by which the men and actions of 
his own time would be judged He lecords not bo much 
public events as the private causee which led to them , and 
peihaps EO English memoii-wiiter has left behind him a 
moio valuable contiibution to the lustoiy of this centuiv 
Greville published anonymously, m 1846, a volume on the 
policy of England to Ii eland, m which he advocated the 
payment of the Roman Catholic clergy, and he was also the 
author of eevernl pompMots on the events of his day 
GREW, Nehemiah (1628-1711), the eaihest vegetable 
anatomist and physiologist of England, was the son 
of Obadiah Grew, nonoonfoimist divine of St Michael’s, 
Coventry At the Restoration, his fathei boing ejected 
fiom hifl living, he went to a foreign university, wlioie he 
took the degree of doctor of physio Returning to Coventiy, 
his native town, he commenced a series of obsoivations on 
tho iihysiology of plants, oommnnioating the i esults to the 
Royal Society, by which they were so well received that 
he was induced to lemote to London (1672) There he 
acquired an extensive practice as a physician He nas 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society on the lecommen- 
dation of Bishop Wilkins, and m 1677 he succeeded hli 
Oldenburg as secretaiy, la which capacity he prepared a 
descriptive catalogue of the ranties preserved at Gresham 
College (1 681) The following year appeared his celebrated 
; work ou the Anatovig of Planes, lu which he displayed 
I great originality as an investigator, eBjiecially m pointing 
I out the sex-diffeiences of plants Linneeus named a genus 
I of plants Gt ewia (natural family of SMiacece) in his honoui 
He edited the Phxlmphual syemsaehom, begun lu 1665, and 
wiote tieatises on Sea jVcOei made Ptesh, which passed thiough 
several editions, and on tho Fafwtt and Use of the Salt contain’d m 
JS^om and such other Voters (1697), axendonng of the Xraetatvs 
de Salts, &o , Vsu (1696) Besides the Anatomif of Plants, he 
wrote a Comparative Anatomy qf Truada (1676), and an Idea of a 
Phytologwal Mtatory (1673), as well as Ooemologia Sacra (1701) 
Wicre is also a JhaptMto de laqwte net vow hy him 0672), and 
jSeeaenl deagfnienees . U combat qtn incctde m milange 

des corps (1670) 
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GBEY, E vpii, (irG4-184o) Chailes, second Earl Grey, 
was the eldest sumving son of Geneial Sn Charles Grey, 
alteiwaids Jiist Eail Giey He was born at Lis fatliei’a 
lesidencQ, Falludou, near Alnwick, LIoicIi 13, 17G4 
Genoial Giey, who was ayoungei sou of the honsa of Grey 
of Ho wick, one of the most considciihle teintonal families 
lu Noithumberland, had already begun a eaieer of active 
service which, like the political caieei of his son, covered 
neaily half a oentniy Befoie the lattei was born, Geneial 
Gicy had eeiveJ on the staff of PiincoFoidinand of Biuns^ 
wiok in the Seven Yeaio’ Wai, and liad been wounded at 
Minden "While the eon was making verses at Eton, the 
f athei was sei ving against the revolted colonists m Pennsyl- 
vaiua and New Jersey, and while the young membei for 
Nuithumboiland was denouncing Pitt’s wai agoiUbt the 
Convention, tbe veteran soldier was de&Lioymg the leiunaut 
of the Fiench colonial emyire by the cajiturs of Maitimque 
and Guadaloupe When Napoleon thieatened an invasion. 
General Oipy took the command of the southein district, 
and at the peace of Amiens ha was lew aided with a peei- 
age His cller biothor, tSu Homy Giey of Howiclr, the 
head of the family, had siippoifced the Government m 
parliament But the political caieer of young Grey, who 
was heir presumptive to the family estates, took a different 
comiilovion, which needs to be e'^dained by the cucum- 
stanoes in which ifc began 

Young Giey expected to leocoupy the seat which had 
beau hid uncle’s , and hia early yeaia weie spent in prepaia- 
tion foi a pailiamontary caieer He was sent to Eton, and 
pioceeded thence to (Jambiidge "Wdham Fitt, a youth five 

yeais oldoi, was then lu residence as a master of aits, studi- 
ously paying conifc to the Whigs of the university, and at 
the geneial election of 1780 he came forward as a candidato 
foi the academical seat His name stood last on the poll, 
bat he was brought m elsewheie, and his flisfc speech proved 
him a man of the ffist maik The unparalleled successes 
which followed portended grave changes Pitt’s elevation to 
the premieiship, his biilliant and haid-lought battlo lu the 
house, and hu complete rout of the Whig party at the 
general oleoLion of ITSi, when he came in for Cambridge 
at the Load of tbe poll, tbieatened the great tenitorial 
Intel est wrth nothing less than o'ctiiiction It was to this 
inteiost that Qiey belonged , and hence, when at length le- 
tiuned for Noithumbeiland in 1786, he at once came foi- j 
ward as a vigoious assailant of tlio Government of Pitt 
He was hailed by the opposition, and aseociatecl with Fov, 
Burke, and Slieiidan as a manager in the Hastings im- 
penihment During the nineteen years which lemained 
of the caieei of Fox, he followed the gi eat Whig statesman 
with absolute fidelity, and succeedocl him as leader of the 
party The shortcomings of Fox’s statesmanslup were 
inheiited by Giey Both waio equally devoid of political 
originality, shunned the seveier labours of the politician, 
and instinctively feaied any deviation from the traditions 
of then 2 mity Suoli men cannot save a party id its de- 
cadence, and the history of Fox and Giey has been aptly 
teimed the histoiy of the decline and fall of Whiggism 

The stunning blow of 1784 was the fiiat incident in this 
histoiy Its full significance was not at once perceived 
An opposition, howevei weak in the beginning, generally 
has a tendency to revive, and Grey’s eaily successes m the 
house heljied to revive the Foxitss The European situa- 
tion became favouiable to this revival The straggle in 
Prance for popular lights, culminating in the great Bevolu- 
tion, W19 watched by Fox with mteiested sympathy He 
affected to legard the domination of Pitt as the domina- 
tion of the crown, and as leading logically to absolutism, 
and saw i n that popular sym^iathy foi the Fi ench Bevolution 
which naturally aroe,e in England an instiumont whach. 
might be employed to overthiow this domination. 
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But Pitt gathered the fimts of the windfall The spiead 
of “Jacobinism,” or “French piinciples,” became the pie- 
text on which the stiongei half of the opposition \/eiit ovei 
to the Government Buike led the movement in the 
Commons, the duke of Foitland and Lord Fitzwilliam in 
the Lords, and with this second incident m the Whig 
decline began the difhculties of Qiey’s caroei The domina- 
tion of the pieiniei had aheady stuied the keenest resent- 
ment in the yonngei and more ambitions nienrbora of the 
Whig poit} Fieed from the lestraiiit of the steadier 
poLticians under Bmko and Portland, the residuum under 
Fox fell into a seiiis of giavo mistakes Of this residuum 
Giey became the moving siuiit, for tbougli Fox did not 
check then activity, he disclaimed the responsibility of then 
poLcy Fox had lalased to condemn “h’leneh principles,” 
and denounced the war with Fiance, but be would take no 
part m exeitin g agitation in England It v? as othei w ise w ith 
the restless spiiits among whom Giey was found Enraged 
by the attitude of Pitt, which was gionnded on the support 
of the coustitnencies as they then stood, the lesidiuim 
plotted an lU-tmied agitation, foi pailiameiitaiy rcfoim 

The demand for pailiamontaiy reform was as yet in a 
ludimentaiy stoge Foity years later it had become tbe 
demand of an unenfionchised nation, disabused by a 
sudden spioad of pohtical and economical knowledge It 
was as jet but the occasional inatiument of the echeimiig 
pohtician Chatham Lad employed tlio ciy m tins sense 
The Middlesex agitators had done tbe same , even the 
piemiei of the time, aftei his accession to powei, Lad 
sought to stiengthen his hands in the same way But 
Pitt’s hands wore now stiengthened abundantly, wlieieas 
the opposition had nothing to lose and much to gain by 
such a measure The ciy foi refoim thus becamo tlieu 
natuial expedient Poweiless to caiiy lefoim in the House, 
they sought to oveiawe parliament by oxleinal agitolion, 
and foimed tbe Society of the Fiionds of tbe People, des- 
tined to unite the forces of all the “jmtiiotic” societies 
which aheady existed m the country, and to poui then 
violence iiiesistibly on a teiiified pailiament Grey and 
his fiiends weie emolled in this poitentons assocution, 
and piesented m piarliament its menacing petitions Sucli 
petitions, which wore in fact violent impeockments of 
parliament itself, proceeding from voluntaiy associations 
having no corporate existence, had been luthciLo uiiktiown 
m the English pailiament They had been veil known in 
the Fienoh assembly They had lieialded and fiutlieied 
the victory of the Jacobins, the dissolution of the con- 
stitution, tbe calling of the Convention, and tho fall of the 
monaichy 

The Society of the Fiiends of the People was oiiginally 
an aftei -dinner folly, extcmpoiized at tho house of a matt 
who afterwards gained an eaildom by denouncing it as 
seditions Fox discountenanced it, though he did not 
diiecUy condemn it, but Giey was oseiboiue by tbo fioico 
Jacobinism of Laiideidale, and avowed himself tho parlia- 
mentaiy mouthpiece of this dangeioua agitation But Pitt, 
stionginhis position, cut the giound fiom under Giey's 
feet by suppressing the agitation with a stiong hand The 
susx^ension of the Habeas Corpus Act, the Gagging Acts, 
and the state piosorutions foim a painful histonoal episode. 
But -ihe discredit belongs as much to Giey and Landor- 
dale as to Pitt Grey alwajre spoke regretfully of his share 
in the movement “ One woid from Fox,” he said, “ would 
have kept me out of all the mess of tbo Fiiends of tho 
People But he never sjioko at ” 

It was Giey who moved the impeachment of Pitt, and 
he next promoted the equally foohsh “ Secession ” Sines 
the parliament did not properly represent the nation, and 
refused to refoim itself or to impeach the minister, nothing 
lemamed but to dzaown it , and the opposition announced. 
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tlieir intention of “ seceding,” oi systematically absenting 
tbemselvea iiom tlicir places in pailiainent Thin, futile 
movement was oiigiiiated by Griey, Laudeniale, and the 
duke of Bedtoid It obtained a somewhat wider support 
It suited the languor of some dispiiited politicians, like 
Fox, and the avarice of some lawyers in laige practice, 
like Eisktno , but sensible politicians at once condemned it 
It directly ignoied parhamontaiy government, and amounted 
to nothing but a pettish threat of levolntion “ Secession,” 
said Loid Lansdowne, witli chaiacteiistic shieadness, 
“either means lebellioii, or it is nonsense” Pitt easily 
dashed this feeble weapon from the hands of liis opponents 
He loused jealousy m the absent bypiaisiiig the parts and 
the patuotism of the rest, and thus gradually brought them 
back Qiey himself leappeaiod to luotest against the 
union with Ireland 

When Pitt died in 1806, nothing could prevent the lo- 
united opposition from coming into powei, and thus the 
Broad-bottom mmistiy was formed undoi Fox On bis 
death, Grenville became premiei, and Grey, now Lord 
Ilowick, Foreign Secietaiy, and leader of the House of 
Common -1 Disunion, always the bane of English Liberal- 
ism, linked m the coalition, and the Foxites and Grenvillites 
wei e only ostensibly at one Grey opposed the war pohoy of 
Grenville, and this policy was not more successful than it had 
been in tbe hands of Pitt And the ohangofromthe leadership 
of Fox to that of Grenville was only too peioeptibla Both 
in oouit and oountiy Gtenville aftected the lole of Pitt, and 
assumed a stiff and peremptoiy attitude which ill became 
him An ill-advised dissolution weakened then majoiity , 
they lost ground by the “ delicate investigation” into the 
conduct of the Piincess of Wales , Loid Henry Potty’s 
budget was too specious to command conMenee , and the 
king, fully awaie of then weak situation, le^olved to get 
lid of them When they proposed to concede a poition 
of the Catholic claims, Geoige lefused, and demanded of 
them an under taking nevei to propose such a moasuie agam 
This was refused, and the Gionville Grey cabinet letiiod m 
March 1807 In the same yeai Qiey’s father died, and Grey 
went to the Uppci House Opposition united Qiey and 
Grenville foi a time, but the parties finally split on the old 
war question When Kapoleon letiuned from Elba in 1816, 
and once more seized the govermnent of Fiance, the same 
question arose which had arisen lu 1792, Was England to 
go to war foi the restoration of the Bouibons 1 Gienville 
followed the traditions of Pitt, and supiioited the ministiy 
m at once renewing hostilities Grey followed those of Fox, 
and mamtaiued the right of Fiance to choose her own 
govoinois, and the impossibility of checking the leaotion m 
the emperoi’s favoui The victory of Wateiloo put an 
end to the dispute, but the disruption became permanent 
The termination of the war, and the cessation of all action 
in common, reduced the power of the opposition to 
nothing Grenville retired from public hfe, and his ad- 
heients reinforced the ministiy Little lemamed for the 
Whigs to do But the scandalous persecution of the queen 
afforded an opportunity of showing that the ixnnistiy wore 
not omnipotent , and the part taken on that occasion by 
Grey won him at once the increased lespect of the nation 
and the undying aversion of George IV It sealed the 
exclusion of himself and his few friends fiom office duiing 
the king’s life, and when in 1827 Grey came forth to 
denounce the ministry of Canning, he declaied that he 
stood alone in the political world His woids were soon 
justified, for when Lord Goderich resigned, the remnant 
which had hitheito supported Grey hosteued bo support 
the miuistry of the duke of Wellington Thus was the 
oiigiual Wing party dissolved, after a senes of stru^les 
which had begun with the longest reign upon record, and 
had outlasted it 
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We now reach the principal episode in Grey’s caieei In 
1827 he seemed to stand forth the solitary and powoile'-s 
< relic of an extinct party In. 1833 wo find that paity le 
stored to its old numbcis and activity, supreme in paiha- 
raent, popular in the nation, and Loid Giey at its head 
The duke of Wellington’s foolish decimation against parlia^ 
mentaiy lefoim, made in a season ot gieat popular excite 
ment, suddenly deprived him of the confidence of the 
country, and a coalition of the Wings and Oauningites 
became inevitable The IVhigs had in 1827 sujqioiled 
the Canmngites, the latter now suppoited the Whigs, of 
whom Grey lemained the tiaditioual head Geoige IV 
was dead, and no obstacle existed to Giey’s elevation 
Giey was sent for by William IV in Foveuibei 1830, and 
formed a coalition cabinet, pledged to cany on the work 
in which, the duke of Wellington had faltered But Giey 
himself was the mere instiument of the times An old- 
fashioned Whig, he had little personal sympathy with the 
pojjulai cause, though he had sometimes indicated a ceitain 
measuie of refotm as noccssaiy When lie took office, he 
I guessed neithei tlie extent to winch the Eeform Act would 
go, nor the means by which it would be caiiicd Tliat lie 
pioouied for the country a meosiiie of constitutional refoim 
for which he had agitated in his youtli was little moie than 
a coincidence In his youth he had put himsolf at the 
head of a frantic agitation against pailiamcut, because he 
theie found himsolt powoileas In his old age the case 
was reversed Suddenly raised to a position of authority 
in tho conntiy, he boldly stood between pailianient, as 
then constituted, and the formidable agitation w Inch now 
thieatened it, and by a forced, lefoim sived it from lovolutiou 
In his youth ho had assailed Pitb’s administration because 
Pitt’s administration thieatened with extinction tho political 
monopoly of that landed intotest to which ho htlongcd In 
his old age, on the contiaiy, unable to check the progress of 
the wave, he swam with it, and headed the movement which 
compelled that landed inteiest to sui lender its monopoly 

The second reading of the first Heform Bill was earned 
m the Commons by a majority of one lliis w'as equivalent 
to a defeat, and further failures precipitated a dissolution 
The confidence which the bold action oi the ministry had 
won was soon plainly proved, fur the second rending was 
earned in the new pailiament by a majoiily of 136 When 
the biU had at length, passed the Commons after months 
of debate, it was Giey’s task to introduce it to the Lords 
It was rejected by a majority of 41 Tlie safety of the 
country now depended on the prudence and courage of tlie 
ministiy The lesignation of Giey and his colleagues 
was dreaded even by the opposition, and they romamad 
in office with the intention of intiodncing a third Ilsfoim 
Bill m the next session The last months of 1831 were 
the beginning of a political ciisis such as England had 
not seen since 1688 The two extreme parties, theUltin- 
Radicals and the Ultia-Tones, were ready for civil war 
Between them stood the ministiy and the mnjoiity of 
intelligent peace-loving Englishmen, and their comse of 
action wos soon decided The bill must be passed, and 
there were but two ways of passing it One was to dedaie 
the consent of the House of Lords unnecessary to the 
measure, the other to create, if necessary, new poms in 
sufficient number to outvote the opposition These two 
expedients did not in reality diffei To swamp the house 
m the way pioposed would have heen to destioy it The 
question whether the ministry should demand the king’s 
consent to such a creation, if necessaiy, was debated in the 
cabinet in September Brougham proposed it, and gradually 
a mnjonty of the cabinet were won ovei Giey had at first 
refased to employ even the thieat of so unconstitulional a 
device as a means to the proposed end But his continued 
refusal would have broken up the ministiy, and the breaking 
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up of tlie imins>bry must now liave been the Bij,iial for levo 
1 ition The eeLond leading in the Commons was passed in 
Decerabei by n majoiity of 162, and on bTew-Year’a Day 
1332 the majoiity of the eabmet leaolved on demanding 
powei to cany it in. the Loids by a creation of peais 
Q-roy earned the lesolution to the king Some time still 
lem lined befoie the bill could be committed and load a 
thud time It was not until the 9tli of Apiil that Gtey 
laovcJ the aocond leading in the Louis A siifficienb 
unmbei of the opposition temporized, and tho aecond 
loading was allowed to pass by a majoiity of nine 
intention was to mutilate the bill m. rommitteo The 
Ultca-Tones, headed by the duke of Wellington, had 
enteiel a piotest against the eecond reading, but they 
weio now politically poweiLaa The stiuggle had become 
a stiugglo on the one hand Eoi the whole bill, to be carried 
by a cieation of pooia, and on the otliei foi some mutilated 
01613111 e Grey’s instinct divined that the crisis was 

apiiionthiiig Eithei the king muiit consent te swamp the 
House, or the ministiy must cease to stand in the broach 
between the peeis and the comitiy The king, a weak and 
me'tpeiieiiced politician, had in the meantime been wioughb 
upon by the tempouzing leadoia m tho Loida He was 
indneod to believe that if the Commons should leject the 
mutilated bill when it was leturned to them, and the 
miniatiy should consequently letiro, the mutilated bill 
might be reintroduced anl passed by a Toiy ministry 
He was deaf to all representations of the state of public 
opinion j and to the suipiiao of the ministiy, and the teiioi 
and. indignation of every man of sense in tho country, he 
rejected their pioposa.1, and accepted their lesignation, 
May 9, 1832 The duke of Wellington undeitook the 
Iiopeless task of consti acting a ministiy which should pass 
a restricted oi sham Heform Bill The only man who 
could have made the success of such a ministiy even 
piobable was Peel, and Peel’s cousoionop and good sense 
foibade the attempt He lefused, and aftei a week of 
the piofoaadeat agitation tliioughout the countiy, the 
king, baaton and mot tided, was forced to send foi Grey 
and Bioiigham On being told that his consent to the 
cieatiou of peers was the only condition on which they 
could iindeitake the GoveiniriGnt, he angrily and lelactanlily 
yielded The chancelloi, with cool foiethought, demanded 
this consent in writing Giey thought such a demand 
liaish aud unnecessaiy I wonder,” he said to Biongham, 
when the interview was ovei, “you could have had the 
heart to piess it” But Biougham was inexorable, aud 
the king signed the following paper — “The king giants 
poimiSBion to Eail Giey, and to his Chancellor, Lord 
Brougham, to create such a number of peers as will bo 
sufficient to ensure the passing of the Eeform Bill, flist 
calling up peers’ eldest sons — William R , Windsoi, May 
17, 1832” This biief jiapei may be called the Magna 
Chaita of lesponsible government It estabhshed the light 
of a ministry to bleak down, by some convenient means, a 
factious opposition in the Lords , and this right has nevei 
since been practically disputed 

Giey had now won the game There wms no danger 
tliat he would have to icsoit to the expedient which he was 
authouzed to employ The introduction of sixty new pecis 
would have destioyed tho opposition, but it would haie 
■been equivalent to the abolition of tho House The king’s 
consent made known, a sufficient number of peeis weie 
suie bo wibhdiaw to enable the bill to p iss, and thus the 
dignity of both king and peeiage would be saved The 
duke of Wellington headed this movement on the part of 
the opposition , and the third reading of the bill was 
earned in the Lords by a majoiity of 84 

It IS well known that in aftei years both Giey and 
Brougham disclaimed any intention of executing tlieir 
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threat If this weio so, they must have merely pietendcd 
to biave a daiigei wL-icli they secietly feaied to face, and 
intended to avoid , and the ciedit of lesouing the countiy 
would belong to the duke ot Wellington and the peeis who 
seceded with him To aigue such cowardice m thorn fiom 
statements made when the ciisis was long pnst, and wlicn 
they weie natuially willing to palliate the rough policy 
which they weie forced to adopt, would be to set up a need 
less and unjustifiable paiadox Notliing else in the caicoi 
of eithei Giey oi Biougham leads us to suppose tiiem cap- 
able of the moral baseness of yielding up the helm of J-tate, 
in an lioni of darkness and peiil, to lecklebo and unskilled 
hands Such would have been the leault it they had lacked 
tho determination to cany out then piogiamme to the end 
The luhncnce of every statesman in the country w ould then 
have been extinguished, and the "United Kingdom w ould have 
been absolutely in the hands of O’Connell and Oiatoi 

Giey took but little pait in diiectmg the legislation of 
the lefotmed parliament Never anxious foi powci, he had 
executed the aiduous task of 1831-2 lather as a mattei of 
duty tlian of inclination, and wished for an oppoitumty of 
letiimg Such an opportunity very shortly presented itself 
The lush policy of the ministry had not conciliated the 
Tiibh people, and O’Connell denounced them with the 
gieatest bitterness On the lonewal of the eustonmiy 
Coeicion Bill, the ministry was divided on the question 
whether to continue to the loid lieutenant the powei of 
sappiessing public meotings Mi Littleton, the lush seoie- 
truy, was foi abohehing it , and with the view of con- 
ciliating O’Connell, he informed him that tho ministiy 
intended to abandon it But the lesulb pioved him to 
have been mistaken, and O’Connell, with some leasun sup 
posing himself to have been duped, called on Mi Littleton 
to resign his seoretaiyship It had also transinied 
111 the discussion that Loid Althoii), the leadei of the 
House of Commons, was privately opposed to letaming 
those clauses which it was his duty to jjush through tho 
house Loid Althorp theiefoie resigned, and Giey, xiho 
had lately passed lus seventieth yeai, took the oijpoitunity 
of resigning also It was his opinion, it appeared, which 
had oveiboine the cabinet m favom of the public meeting 
clauses, and his voluntary withdiawal enabled Lord 
Althoip to rotiun to liis post, and to proceed with the bill 
m its milder foim Grey was succeeded by Lord Melbourne, 

but no othei change was made in the cabinet Giey took 
no fuithei part in polities Duiing most of his lomainiug 
yeois he continued to live m lotiiement at Howick, whcio 
ho died on the 17th of July 1846, in his eighty-socoiid 
yeai By his wife Maiy Elizabeth, only daughter of the 
first Lord Ponsonby, whom he maiiied November 18, 1794, 
he became the father of ten sons and five daughters, of 
whom eight sons and four daughteis suivived him 

In pabhe life, Giey could always be upon occasion bold, 
etiennons, and self sacrificing , but he was little disposed 
for the active woik of the politician He was not one of 
those who took the statesman’s duty “as a pleasure lie was 
to enjoy ” A oeitain stiffness and reserve evci seomoil in 
the popnlai eye to hedge him in , noi was lus oiatoiy of the 
kind which stirs enthusiasm and delight A tall, stately 
figure, fine voice, and calm aiistociatic beoimg ipmnided 
the listenei of Pitt lathei than of Fox, and his speecliea 
weie constructed on the Attic intliei than the Asiatic model 
Though simple and straightforward, they never lack oifliei 
point or dignity, and they were admirably adapted to the 
audience to which they weie addressed The sorupulous 
upiiglilness of Grey’s political and private character com- 
pleted tho ascendency which he gained , and no politician 
could be named who, without being a statesman of the 
highest class, has left a name more enviably placed in 
English history (l, J P ) 
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OBEY, Lady Jane (1537-1554), a ijerson lemarkable 
DO less for ber accomplishments than for her misfoitanes, 
was the gieat-granddanghter of Henry VH of England 
Ilei descent from that king was traced thiough a line of 
females His second daughtei Maiy, after being left a 
widow by Louis XII of France, maiiied Charles Biandon, 
duke of Suffolk, who was a foYouiite with her biothei King 
Henry VIIT Of this mairiage came two daughters, the 
eldei of whom, Lady Fiances Lraudon, was inaiiied to 
Henry Oiey, maiquis of Doiset, and their issue, again, 
consisted of daughteis only Lady Jane, the subject of 
this article, was the eldest of thiee whom the marquis 
had by Lady Frances Thus it will appear that even if 
the Clown of England had eiei fallen into the female 
line of descent from Henry VII , she could not have put 
in a iightful claim unless the issue of his elder daughtei, 
Maigaiet, had become extinct But Margaiet had maiiied 
James lY of Scotland, and, though hei descendant, James 
VI , was ultimately called to the English throne, Heniy 
VIII had placed her family after that of hia second sistei 
in the succession , so that, failing the lawful issue of Henry 
hmiself, Lady Jane would, according to this arrangement, 
have succeeded It was to these ciicumstances that she 
owed hei exceptional position in histoiy, and became the 
victim of an ambition which was not her own 

She was bom at hei father’s seat named Broadgate in 
Leicestei shire, about the yeai 1537 Her parents, though 
severe disciplinarians, bestowed moie than ordinary care 
upon hei education, and she heiaelf was so teachable, and 
delighted so much in study, that she became the marvel of 
the age for her acquuements She not only excelled in 
needlework and in music, both vocal and instiumentaJ, but 
while still veiy young she had thoioughly mastered Latin, 
Greek, French, and Italian She was able to speak and 
write both Greek and Latin with an accuracy that satisfied 
even such oiitics as Ascham and hei tutor Di Aylmer, aftei- 
waids bishop of London She had also acquired some 
knoti ledge of at least three Oriental tongues, Hebtew, 
Chaldee, and Arabic In Ascham’s Sc/ioolmaaim is given a 
touching account of the devotion with which she putsned 
her studies and the haishness she expeiienced from her 
paients The love of learning was her solace , m reading 
Demosthenes and Plato she found a refuge fiom domestic 
unhappiness After the fashion of those days she was, 
when about ten years old, placed foi a time in the house- 
hold of Thomas, Lord Seymoui, who induced her parents to 
let her stay with him by piomismg to marry hei to his 
nephew ELing Edward VI Lord Seymour, however, was 
attainted of high tieasou and beheaded in 1549, and his 
brother, the duke of Someiset, made some oveitures to the 
marquis of Dorset to marry her to his son the earl of 
Hertford These projects, however, came to nothing The 
duke of Somerset m his turn fell a victim to the ambition 
of Dudley duke of Northumberland, and was beheaded three 
years aftei his brother Meanwhile, the dukedom of Suffolk 
having become extinct by the deaths of Chailes Brandon 
and his two sons, the title was confeired upon the marquis 
of Dorset, Lady Jane’s fathei Northumberland, who was 
now all-powerfnl, fearing a great reverse of fortune in case 
of the king’s death, whose health soon began visibly to 
dechne, endeavoured to strengthen himself by marriages 
between his family and those of other powerful noblemen, 
especially of the new-made duke of Suffolk His thxee 
eldest sons being alieady married, the fourth, who was 
named Lord Guildford Dudley, was accordingly wedded to 
Lady Jane Giey about the end of May 1653 The match 
received the full approval of the king, who furnished the 
wedding appaiel of the parties by loyal warrant But 
Edward’s state of health warned Northumbeiland that he 
must lose no time in putting the rest of hie project mto 


execution He persuaded the king that if the mown should 
descend to his sister Mary, the work of the Refoimation 
would be undone and the liberties ot the kingdom would 
be in dangei Besides, both Maiy and her sister Elizabeth 
hod been declared illegitimate by separate Acts of Failio- 
ment, and the objections to hlary Queen of Scots did not 
require to be pointed out Edward was easily persuaded 
to break through his fathei’s will and make a new scttle- 
ment of the crown by deed 'Ihe document was witnessed 
by the signatures of all the council and of all but one of tlia 
judges, but those of the latter body were not obtained 
without difiiculty by tbieats and intimidation 

Edward VI died on the 6th July 1663, and it was 
announced to Lady Jane that she was queen She was 
then but sixteen yeais of age The news came upon her as 
a most unwelcome surpiise, and foi some time she resisted 
all peisiiobions to accept the fatal dignity , but at length she 
yielded to the entieaties of hei fathei, her father-in-law, and 
her husband The better to mature their plans the cabal had 
kept the king’s death secret for some days, but they pro- 
claimed Queen Jane in the city on the 10th The people 
leceived the announcement with manifest coldness, and a 
vintner’s boy was even so bold as to laise a ciy for Queen 
Mary, foi which he next day had his ears nailed to the 
pilloiy and afterwaids out off Mary, how ever, had leceived 
early intimation of her bi other’s death, and, retiring from 
Hunsdon into Norfolk, gathoied round her the nobility and 
commons of those parts Northumberland was despatched 
thithei with an army to oppose her, but aftei reaching 
Newmaiket he oomplamod that the council had not sent 
him forces m suffioient numbers, aud his followers began 
to desert News also came that the eail of Oxford had 
declared for Queen Mary, and as most of the council 
themselves were only seeking an opportunity to wash, their 
hands of rebellion, they procuied a meeting et Baynaid'a 
Castle, revoked their former acts as done undei coercion, 
and caused the lord mayor to pioclaun Queen Mary, which 
he did amid the shouts of the citizens The duke of 
Suffolk was obliged to tell his daughter that she must lay 
aside her royal dignity and become a private person once 
moie She replied that she relinquished most willingly a 
Clown that she had only accepted out of obedience to him 
and her mother , and hei ten days’ reign was ovei 

The leading actois m the conspiracy wore now called to 
answer for their deeds Northumberland was brought up 
to London a pnsonei, tiied and sent to the block, along 
with some of hie partisans The duke of Suffolk and Lady 
Jane were also committed to the Tower , but the former, 
by the mfluence of his duchess, procured a pardon Lady 
Jane and her husband Lord Guildford Dudley w ere also 
tned, aud received sentence of death for treason This, 
howevei, was not immediately corned out , on the contiary 
the queen seems to have washed to spare their lives, and 
mitigated the rigour of their confinement Unfortunately, 
owing to the general dislike of the queen’s marnage 
vTith Phdip of Spam, Sir Thomas Wyatt soon after 
raised a lebellion in which the duke of Suffolk and his 
biothers took part, and on its suppression the queen was 
persuaded that it was unsafe to spare the lives of Lady 
Jane and her husband any longer On heating that 
they were to die. Lady Jane declined a parting interview 
With her husband lest it should increase their pam, and 
prepared to meet her fate with Christian fortitude She 
and her husband were executed on the same day, February 
12, 1564, her husband on Tower Hill, and teiself withux 
the Tower an hour afterwards, amidst universal sympathy 
and compassion 

See Aschani’s Sehoolmaater , 33wg Brtt , Bumet’a Sxstory qf ih« 
Rqfotmatwn, Howard’s Iwiy J<m« Grey; Nicolas's IMerary 
Samam of Lady Jam Grey (J Q-A.) 
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CrEEYIIOUND See Dog, vol vii p 327, and 

CoTjnsiKCr 

GREYTOWIif, 01 morn coiiectly San Juan del Ifoite, a 
small town of Niraiagna, worthy of note as the only port 
of the republic on the coast of the Atlantic and as the 
eastern lerminns pioposed foi the Nicaiaguan uitci oceanic 
eaual Accra ding to the survey of Commandeis Hatfield 
and Lull, U S N , m 1872-3, the cliuich is situated iii 10° 
55' 14" N lat and 83° 42' 18" W long The town hes 
along the eeawaid side of a naiiow peninsula formed by 
the windings of the San Juan nvei, and most of its build- 
ings are insignificant elections raised 2 or 3 feet on piles 
Though it IS still a poit of rail foi mail steamois, and 
monopolizes the expoit and impoit trade of Niooiagua, 
Qieytown is in a decadent condition Its fine haiboni has 
■become almost useless Between 1832 and 1848 the 
^enas Point, winch framed one of its boundaiios, ad- 
vanced wesfcwaid nearly a nautical mile, and now the 
whole seaward fiontagc of the bay is a moving sand-bank 
In 18D3 the channel of entrance was still abont one tbiid 
of a mile in width and had 23 to 25 feet of watei in the 
bar, so that even vessels of wai weia able to take sheltei 
■within the harboui , hut by 1801 the channel was only 
100 yaids wide and 12 feet deep, and m 1875 the passage 
was sometimes piactically closed, with at the most only 
S feel of wntei The inhahitauta of the town, ho-wovei, 
have increased fiom 955 in 1863 to about 1200 in 1876 
As the vicinity of then town, is unfitted foi agiiculture, 
they are almost entiiely dependent foi provisions on 
supplies fiom the luteiioi oi abioad, and sometimes the 
commonest ai tides of consumption aie exceedingly scarce 
In berms of the tieaty of 1860 trial by juiy is mamtained 
in all civil and enminal cases, and there is perfect freedom 
of religions worship, both private and pubhc The 
seventh, article, however, by which Qieyto-wn was to le- 
main a fiee port has become a dead lettei A duty of 6 
per cent was allowed by tbe merchants on all imports 
consumed in the place in ordei to provide means for con- 
structing a lighthouse , and m 1863 the centiol Qovein- 
ment of the lapubhc imposed auothri 5 pei cent, so tbat 
aE goods loolly pay 10 per cent ad valorem Theimpoits 
in 1879and 1876 lespectively were ^26,350 and j 61 05,000, 
and the exports £660,500 and £145,000 

Th .0 haiboui of San Jnnn, flist diacovoied by Columbus, was 
brought into fuither notice by Captain Diego Maolinea, who m 1629 
BMled down the rivei from the Lalra of hTicaiagua The date of the 
fiist Spomsh seUloincnt on the spot is not known, but m tho 17th 
ceutuTO theie wei a foibhoations at the mouth of the iivei In 1796 
San Juan was made a poit o± entiy by loyal ohoitei, and new 
defences were erected in 1821 The pa-tiiots of Kieaiagna seized the 
Xilaeo at the levolution, but they weie expelled in Jannaiy 1848 by 
the Biitish, who, claiming the diatnot m name of the “king of the 
Mosquito Indians,” continued in possession till the tiealy of 1860 
In 1861 the toanans bombaided by th® United States foioes foi an 
alleged insnlt 

GBIBOYEDOEP, AxjUXAjwsr Sjseqdtevioii (1796- 
1829), wis bom in 1796 at Moscow, where he studied at 
the univeisity fiom 1810 to 1812 Ho then obtained a 
commission in a liussai regiment, but lesigned it in 1816 
Next year he entoied the civil service, and in 1818 was 
appointed secietaiy of the Kussian logatioa in Persia, 
whence he was tiausfeired to Georgia There he began 
the diama wluch has made him famous He had com- 
menced writing eaily, and had pioduced on the stage at St 
Petersburg m 1816 a comedy in verse, tianslated from the 
French, called T7ie Yotmg Spouses, which was followed by 
some other pieces of the same kind But neither these, nor 
the essays and veises which, he wrote for pariodioals, would 
have been long remembeied, but for the immense euccess 
gained by hia comedy in verse. Gore ot uma, or " Misfoitune 
from Intelligence ” A satire upon Hussion society, or, as 
a high official styled it, “ A pasquinade on Moscow,” its 


plot is slight, itsmeiits consisting in its accurate lepiesenta- 
tiou of ceitoin social and official types, — such as Fauiousofl, 
the lovoi of old abuses, the hater of letoims , his secietary, 
Molclmniu, seivile fawnei upon all m office , the aiistociatic 
young hbeiol and Anglomaniac, Repetiloff , contiasted with 
whom IS the hoio of the piece, Tcliataky, the iionical 
satiiist, just letuined fiom the west of Euiope, who ex- 
poses and ridicules the weaknesses of the leat, hi!> words 
echoing that outcry of the young generation of 1830 which 
leached its climax in the mihtary in&uiieotion of 1825, and 
was then sternly silenced by Nicholas Gnboyedoflf spent 
the sunimei of 1823 in Ilussia, completed his play, and 
took it to St Petersbuig Theie it was i ejected by the 
censoiship Many copies were made and piivately ciiculated, 
but Griboyedoff uevei saw it published The fiist edition 
was punted m 1833, foui yoais after his death Only once 
did he sea it on the stage, when it was acted by the officcis 
of tbe garrison at Erivan Souied by disappointment he 
returned to Geoigia, made himself useful by Lis linguistic 
knowledge to hia i dative Count Paskievitch-Eiivansky 
during a campaign against Peisia, and was sent to St 
Petersbuig with the tieaty of 1828 Brilliantly leceived 
theie, he thought of devoting himself to hteiatuie, and 
eommenred a lomantic diama, A Gtoygmn Night But he 
was suddenly sent to Persia as minister plenipotentiary 
Soon attei hisatiival at Tcheian a tumult arose, caused by 
tho angei of the populace against some Qeoigian and 
Armeman captives, — Hussian subjects, — who had taken 
1 ef age in the Russian embassy It was stoi med, Gi iboyedoff 
was killed (Febiuaiy 11, 1829), and his body was for 
thiee days so ill-treated by the mob that it was at last 
recognized only by an old seal on the hand, duo to a wound 
received m a duel It was taken to Tifiis, and buiied rn 
the monasteiy of St David Theie a monument was ei eoted 
to bis memory by his widow, to whom he had been but a 
few months mairied But his memory is best pieseived by 
hia play ot wna, which has since his death been re- 
peatedly published and performed, and will olviays be 
quoted as one of the masterpieces of Russian liteiature 
An English translation by N Benaidaky appeared in 
London in 1857 

GRIESBAOH, Johann Jakob (1746-1812), one of the 
most distinguished of tho band of scholais to whom the 
modem science of New Testament textual ciiticism ow es its 
origin, was bom at Butzbach, a small town of Hosse- 
Daimstadt, where his fathei was pastoi, on tbe 4th of 
January 1745 He received his school education at Fiank- 
foit-on-the-Mam, and earned on hia university studios at 
Tubingen and Leipsic, but especiaUy at Halle, where he 
became one of Semlei’s most ardent disciples At the close 
of his undergraduate career, he undoitook a liteiaiy tour 
which, apart fiom the advantages of stimulative contact 
■with many of the most distinguished scholais of England, 
Fiance, and Holland!, as well as of his o^wn country, was of 
great utility to him in providing him ■with mateiials for the 
great work of his subsequent bfe On his letum to Halle, 
he acted for some time as “ pnvat-docent,” but in 1773 was 
appointed to a professorial cWr , in 1775 he was tianslated 
to Jena, where the remamdei of his life was spent in ever- 
increasmg usefulness and honoui, and where ha died 24th 
March 1812 

GiieBbaoh's cixtioal edition of the New Test-mieut fust .ippoaieil 
at Hallo, m thise volumes, m 1774-76 The first volume contained 
the fiiat lluee gospels, synoptioally aiinnged , tlio second, the fouith 
gospel and ■the Acts of the Apostles All the histoiical books wne 
lepimbed in one volume in 3777, "the ^noptical anaucement of tfia 
gospels having been abandoned as meonvemont Of the second 
edibon, veiy conaideiably enlaigod md improved, tho iiist volume 
apmored in 1796 and the second m 1800 (Halle and London) Of 
a ■|3iud edition, edited by Schulz, only the flist volume, containing 
the tour go^els, has appeared (1827) 

Fra the eonstniotion of his cntioal text Gnoaboch took as his 
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basia tlio Elzevir edition, horn winch he depailed only when vidid 
Lca&oiis seemed to i etiuii e it In all eucli cases lie ylaeid the Elzeru 
leading on the innni maigin along with such othoi leadings as ha 
thought ivoithv ot siiecid ooiisidei ition (these last, howesei, heiiig 
piinted m smillei type) To all the iculiiigs on this maimn he 
.ittiehed spoeial maifca ludioating the ineoise dcgiee of piobibihty 
in his opinion attaehmg to each lu Mughing these pi obd>ilitics 

ho piocoeded upon a paitieuhii tlieoiy whith in its leading featnics 
lie had deiived liom Bengol and Somler, dii idiiig all the MS?> into 
IJiiee gieit lumilioa oi iccensions — ^the Alevandiian, the Western, 
and the Bjznitiao The Aleiaudiian leeeusion had (os the name 
implied) ougiiiated in Akvaiidiia, and thenee had spieod ovei hgyijt 
and the Inst, it is ehaiaetoiized by a geneial tendency to tone 
down all Hebiaisins, ineleginoies, and inaccniaciea The Westoin 
on the othoi hand hid letoinod the Hebnisins nninipaiied, but lind 
inooipoiated many glosses, as well as intei violations fiom poialltl 
pissogos, with tliQ piuposo of making the text inoio intelbgiblc 
(Giamtaaticum. ogit Alexandiiuui eensoi, luloipiotem occideutabs) 
The Byzantine he icgaidod as inueh latei, and os combining and ex 
agguating the peoiiliaiitica of both the othoi s A leading that was 
suppoited by only one leeension he considered as basing only one 
witness in its fasoni , those icidmgs on the otbei hand which weio 
sappoited by all the thice locensions, oi even by two of them, 
especially if these two woie the Alevandiian ind the Westan, he 
unhesitatingly accepts os genuine Only when each of the tbiocie 
censions gives a dilfoient leading does he pioeeed to discuss the 
quostion on othei giouuds See his Syinbolct^eiiliuiB ail iupplenAaa 
el eomgendaa vauaium A'avi TeateLmenti lettvaimm. collectumjus 
oeeBclii imiUoiu/nN T eodiemn Cheeco7Uiti duauipiio Cl ea«jACM, 2 
lols (Hille, 1785, 1793), and bis Commentai lua a liiutta %n teiXurn 
Oi ceeiim, N" T , whieh extends to the end of Maik, and disonsses Ihe 
nioio iiiuioitant vaiious leadings with gieat caie and thoiouglmess 
(Jena, 1798-1811) Among the otlici works of Otiesbaeh (which 
are oonipai atively ummpoi tant, howovei) may be mentioned ms uni 
TOisity theaia Bu codiubus qualuoi cmiiytjhatmmn Orujenmwia 
(ilille, 1771) and a woik upon systematia theology (Anleitung 
Kcnntni^ dn populd) an, Boginald.^ Jena, 1779) His Opuscuia, con 
sisling ( hiefty of nniveisity " piogiania ' and addie&ses, w tie tdited 
by Qxblei, in 2 vols (Jem, 1824) 

QEIFFIN, 01 Gutphon yp ^)^ la fclia nabmal 

Justoiy of the anuents, the name of an unagmaiy lapamoua 
oieatuis of the eagle apeoies, lepieaeated with four legs, 
wiDgb, and a beak, — the foie pait lesemhlmg an eagle, and 
the hinder a lion In addition, some writers describe the 
tail as a serpent This animal, which was suppiosed to 
watch over gold mines and hidden tieasuiea, and to be the 
enemy of the hoise, was consecrated to the Son , and 
ancient pamteia represented the chariot of the San as drawn 
by griffins According to Spanheim, those of Jnpitei and 
Nemesis weie similaily provided The griffin of Sciiptnro 
is probably that speoiee of tho eagle called in Latin Oastfi aga, 
or ospiey The giiffin is i elated to inhabit Asiatic Scythia, 
where the lands abound m gold and pi ecious stones , and 
when strangers appioach to gather these the cieatures 
leap upon them and tear them m pieces, thus showing their 
use in chastising human avarice and gieed The one-oyed 
Aiimaspi wage constant war with them, accoidmg to Hero- 
dotus (ill 16) The celebrated Sii John de Mandevdle, m 
Ins Travels, descriherl a giiffin as eight times laigei than a 
lion The giiffin is fieqnently seen on early seals and 
medals, and is still borne as a favourito device on seals 
and as a charge in heraldry Papwoith, m his labonons 
Oidiaafy of BitUsh, Aimoiials, aaeribea this creatine to 
several hundred family coats, as a single charge, and m 
connexion with other heraldic devices the griffin was con- 
stantly borne in English and especially in Welsh armoury 
Berry in his Miviydopasdia ITetaldtea declares that the 
combination of the eagle and lion sign.ffi.ed abiength. and 
swiftness conjoined, if this be so, the reason of its almost 
universal adoption as an emblem, by a military andchavahne 
people is not far to seek The seals of Baldwin de Bedvers, 
second eail of Devon (1137—1166), and his son WiUiom de 
Vernun, sixth sail, exhibit two most curious examples of 
the giiffin, and being anteixoi to the consohdation of heraldic 
lulas and a succession of heraldic devices from father to 
son, are yet proofs that pairtionlai devices or emblems were 
in use with powerful lords of the 12th and 13th centuries, 
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and retained by the members of the family as carefully 
and as conventionally as the tiue hei aldio beaimgs of the 
following century were Guillmi blazons this monster as 
tampatU, alleging that any leiy fierce animol may be so 
blazoned as well as the lion , but Sylvester, Morgan, Buike, 
Beiiy, and otliei writeis upon heraldic subjects, use tho 
beim segieant, i,e, se gieaiit, pluming oi aiianging himself 
by lifting himself np and flapping bus wings, as all birds do 
occasionally, instead of lampant Folliot, one of tho most 
inteicsbing of all wiiters on aims, in his Vi aye et JPafaiie 
Science des Atmoues, desciibes this creatuie as geneially 
rampant, and points out its connexion with the Minotaur, 
Centaurs, and Chimtnia, “ fionte Leo, postiemo Draco, 
medioque ChimEcio ” The same writei, m lefeience to 
the posBibihty of such productions of notme, describes a 
curious monster of similar charactei, called a hippocet ms, 
presented in 163 i by Eiedeiick, duke of Mantua, to Francis 
the Gieat, the fore pait being that of a horse, the hmd part 
that of a stag, which could be saddled and biidled, but 
always threw his iidei and trampled on him Much might 
be wiitten on the subject of hybrids and fabulous monsters 
such as these, but the vaiious aspects of natuial history 
and aichseology which they illustiato have nevei been yet 
woiked out The gi iffin was also an ai chitec-tui al ornament 
among tho Gieeks, and was copied from them, with other 
architectuial embellishments, by the HomauB A fine 
example of the AsByiian griffin occurs on the scnlptuxed 
slabs from Kouyunjik, now m the British Museum The 
Dictionaiy of Timly Di awings and Illuminations, by W de 
Giay Buch and H Jennei, gives a collection of references 
to the finest examples of these cieatines among the manu- 
scripts from the Saxon age to the close of the 16th century, 
GBIFPIN, Gbbald (1803-1840), an lush novelist and 
dramatic writer, was descended from a family of good 
position, and was hoin at Liuieiick 12th Decemhei 180S. 

> He was the youngest of ume sons After attending for 
' some tune the school of an eccentiic pieceptoi in Limeiick, 

! he, on the lemoval of the family in 1810 to Fairy Lawn, a 
I country place on the banke of the Shannon, was placed under 
the instruction of a piivate tutor, but in 1814 he returned 
; to Limmick to attend a classical school In Itis youth his 
devotion seems to have been pietty equally divided between 
books and out-dooi recreations with the rod and gun His 
patents and a portion of the family emigrated m 1820 to 
Ameiica, hut lie and some others weie left with an elder 
biothei who was settled ae a medical practitioner at Adare 
near Limerick, and under his diiection Geiald made some 
piogresB in modical studies with the view of adopting that 
profession It would appeal, howevei, tbatveiy eoon his 
intentions undei wont a change, for, besides devoting a large 
part of his time to hterary composition, he as eaily as his 
eighteenth yeai undoilook foi a short tame the editorship 
of a newspaper in Limerick Having completed a tiagedy, 
Agmte, which was highly lauded by his friends, he finally 
m 1823 set out for London with the purpose of revolu- 
tionizing the dramatic taste of the tune by writmg for tho 
stage ” Notwithstanding, however, the efforts and lecom- 
mendetions of the novelist Baum, who showed him great 
kindness, he found no manager willing to accept any of 
his plays , and for a considerable peiiod he had such a 
hard and wearisome struggle with poverty and disappoint- 
ment as permanently to ityare his health Fot some time 
he barely supported himself by lepoiting trials for the 
newspapers and by various kinds of hack woik , but his 
prospects began to brighten a little when he obtained occupa- 
tion as a parliamentary reporter, and giadnaBy tho Iniet ary 
Gazette, the ITms of Lit&fcdm e, and other periodicals of 
standing began to look upon his contributions with favour 
Some of his dramatic pieces were accepted also by one of 
the theatres, and the publication in 1827 of a senes of 
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tales uniler the title of Uolland was so successful that 
he at ones set about the prepaiation of a sirmlai senes, 
wluoh appealed the same yeai in two volumes under the 
title of TaJes of the Mimsim jFestivuL, and were still more 
popular In 1828 appealed the CoUff/ians, afteiwaids so 
successfully adapted foi the stage undei the title of the 
OoUeen Baion It is eairl to have been the favourite novel of 
O’Connell, and, besides evhibitiug that masteily delineation 
of both the pathetic and the hunioions features of lush 
chaiactei alieady shown in Ins othti worLs, it was wiitten 
with a veive and a diamatic intensity and realism far sui- 
possing all his pievious oi subsequent efioits His piincipal 
othei works aie The Invasion, The Rivalb, Tracey' a Amhvtion^ 
and 2'?ie Tales of Five Senses He is also the author of a 
uamhei of lyrics which are generally peivaded by a tender 
aud sad oast of sentiment When Grifhn appeared to have 
achieved the liteiaiy success foi which he had had snch a 
Laid stinggle, ho began to feel a grooving distaste for his 
piofessiun He became doubtful as to the moial inflnence 
of Ills writings, and as to whethei on that account he liad 
not been “ misspending his time , " and ultimately he came 
to the conclusion that his tiue spheie of duty was to be 
found within the walls of a mona&teiy, — a lesolva doubtless 
partly attributable to the state of his health He was 
admitted into a Dublin monasteiy m Septembei 1838 undei 
the name of Biothei Joseph, and in the following summei 
be lemoved to Cork, where he died of typhus fever 12th 
June 1840 Pievious to adopting the monastic habit he 
burned all hia manusoiipts, but Gistpptts, a tiagedy which 
he had composed in ins twenty fifth year, accidentally 
escaped dostiuction, and in 1 8 42 was put on the Dr my Lane 
stage by Mr Maoieady, and acted with great success The 
collected woiks of Geiald Qiiffin were published m 1843 
in eight volumes, with a memoii by his biothei See also 
Dublin Unweibity Maefa-'ine foi Febiuaiy 1844 

GIHLLPAUZER, Pesnz (1791-1872), a distinguished 
Geiman dinmatist, wasboin in Vienna on the Ifith Januaiy 
1791 His father, a loepectable advocate, destined him 
for his own piofeeeion , but on the conclueion of hie legal 
studies, m 1811, Grillparzer became a tutor in a noble 
family, aud two yeais afterwards accepted a suboidiuate 
po'.t in the civil service He rose slowly m hie piofossion, 
but in 1833 was made diioctoi of the archives m the court 
ohamboi (Hofkammei) He retired in 1850, lecomng the 
title of Hofiath, a title which was replaced in 1861 by tho 
highei one of Beiclisrath In 1847 he was made a memhei 
of the Academy of Sciences From early youth he dis- 
played a strong bteiaiy impulse He devoted especial 
attention to the Spanish diama, and neaily all his writings 
beai maiks of the mfiuence of Caldeion When he began 
to write, the Geiman stage was dominated by the wild plays 
of Weinei, Mullnei, aud other authors of the so-called 
“fate-tragedies” His fiist play, Die Aimpau (The 
Ancestiess), published in 1816, was penetiated by their 
spirit A lady, who has been slam by her husband .for 
infidelity, is doomed to visit “ the glimpses of the moon ” 
till her house is extinguished, and this end is reached in 
the tragedy amid scenes of violence and horroi Some of 
Giillparzer’s admiiers draw a shaip distinction between this 
play and the woiks with which it is usually classed, and in 
doing BO they follow bis own example But its general 
character is exactly similar to that of Weiner’s diamas, it 
only differs from them in containing individual passages of 
much foice and beauty It at once became extremely 
populai, and Giillpaizer was encouraged to wiite a second 
tragedy, Sevppho (1819) the most artistically finished of his 
poduotions An Italian rendering of this playfeB mto the 
hands of Lord Byron, who, although the translation was 
very bad, expressed hia conviction that the authoi’s name 
Would be held in reverence by posterity It is foil of the 
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aspiintion of tbe Romantic school, but its foim is classic, 
and its chastened style piesents a striking contrast to the 
noise and fury of the AJinfiav The piobleni of the play 
has some lesomblaiice to that of Goethe’s ToKpuato I'asbo, 
for in both ve find the struggles of a pootio natuie uhicli 
IS unable to leconcile itself to the conditions of the actual 
woild Giillparzei’e conceptions aie not so cleaily defined 
as Goethe’s, nor is his diction so varied and baimonioiis , 
bnt the play has the stamp of genius, and laiiks as one ot 
the best of those works m which an attempt Ims been made 
to combine the passion and sentiment of modem life with 
the simplicity and giace of ancient masterpieces Aiiothei 
and muie ambitious woik in the classic style was Das 
goldene Vhea (The Golden Fleece), a tiilogv published 
in 1822 Of its three paits the greatest is Meiha, which 
some critics consider bis highest achievement Theie is 
dehcate art m the delineation of the mingled fascination 
and lepuTsion which Medea and Jason feel ioi each other, 
and when at last repulsion becomes the dominant force, the 
dramatist gives splendid utterance to the lage of the dis- 
appointed wife and mother In Des ifeaes und dei Liebe 
Wellen (Waves of the Sea and of Love), which appealed 
m 1840, Giillparzei again foimed bis work on classic 
models, hut in this instance his feeling is so distinctly 
modem that it does not find adequate expiession in Ins 
caiefnlly measuied veise Tbe subject is the story of Hero 
and Lcander, and it has nevei been moie happily treated 
than in some passages, which, howevei, aio maiked rnthei 
by lyrical than dramatic qualities 

In 1825 Giillparzei pubbshed Konig Ottohai’s Gluck laid 
Fnde (King Ottocai’e Fortune and End) It apiioalod 
strongly to the patriotic sympathies of Vienna, dealing as 
it does with one of tbe proudest periods of Austrian 
history, — ^tbe time of Eudolf I , tbe founder of tho house 
of Hapsbuig In a harsh criticism of Giillparzer, which 
appeared in the Foreign Review m 1829, and is now included 
in his ATisceUanipa, Mi Carlyle said that Schilloi’s Fucolo- 
mim differed liom OUohxi as “a living rose [diffeis] tiuiu 
a mass of dead rose leaves, or even of biokon Itnlmii gum- 
flowers ” This judgment bos not been confiimed by later 
criticism It cannot, indeed, be said that the mateiials of 
the play aie welded into a compact whole, but the chniac- 
ters are vigoionsly conceived, and there is a fine dramatic 
contiast between the briDiant, lestless, and unscrupulous 
Ottocar and the calm, upright, and ultimately tiiuinphant 
Rudolf Another historical play, Min treuei Dienei seines 
Ueiin (A faithful Seivaiit of his Loid), appealed in 
1830, and bi ought down upon tho author a stoini of abuse 
bom the liberals, who accused him of servility On the 
other hand, the play displeased the court, and its lepie- 
sentation was stopped It hardly deserved to be made tho 
subject of so much contention, for it is one of the least 
powerful of Grillparzer’s latei diomas A moie pleasing 
woik was the dramatic study Dei Trawn, ein Lehen (The 
Dieam, a Life), whith is to some eiiont a direct iinita- 
tion of Calderon, and baa something of bis brilliance ond 
charm In the same year in which this was issued (1840) 
Grillpaizei published TFeAe den der lugt (Woe to bim 
who Lies), a comedy It was so badly received that he 
wrote no moie for the stage Several diamatic fiagmeiits, 
however, composed at a latei time, appealed among Ins 
posthumous writings 

Gnllparzer was a lyrical as well as a dramatic poet He 
used to say that all his lyncs were written for the purpose 
of obtaining relief from, feelings by which he happened to 
he oppressed The same thing was said of himself by 
Goethe, but Goethe’s emotion m passing into verso was 
pniified and generalized, Grillparzei’s remained foi the 
most pait strictly personal, aud rarely touches tbe deepest 
sympathies He is more successful in epigiam, in which 
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he often gives sharp expies&ion to a keen, biting hnmoui 
He wiote also soveial piose tales, one ot which, Det 
mann (The Musician), la marked by delicate and graceful 
fancy Hia autobiogiaphy, which waa wiitten in 1853 
and brings down tbe nairatise of bis life to 1836, is a 
model of clear, simple, and elegant pioso , and it throwa 
much inteiesting light both on his personal charactei and 
on the tendencies of his time Among his posthumous 
writings ttie many fiagraents of literal y, philosophic, and 
political ciiticism, all of them indicating a stiong and inde- 
pendent spiiit, not invniiably just, but distinct, pene- 
tiating, and suggestive It is ehaiacteiistic of him that he 
expresses extreme dislike ot Hegel’s philosophy on the 
gionnd thit its teims aie unintelligible On the other 
hand, he gives endence of caieful and sympathetic study 
of Kant Of tnodcin Iiteiaiy oiitics Geivinus was most 
lepngnant to him, mainly because of the tendency of this 
wiitei to attribute moial aims to authors who cieated solely 
foi ait’s sake He lather maliciously says that Gervinns 
hid one advantage and one disadvantage in wilting his 
history of Geiman Liteiatme, — the advantage of common 
sense, the disadvantage of knowing nothing of his subject 

Of a quiet contemplative natuie, OiilLparzei shunned 
geneial society He nevei married To a stranger he seemed 
cold and distint, but m conversation with anj' one he liked 
his real disposition levealed itself , his mannei became ani- 
mated, Ins eyes biightencd, and a aarca'^tic but not ill- 
natuied smile would phy upon his lips It was one of his 
sayings that tbe ait of wiitmg poetiy can neither be taught 
noi lenined, but he also held that inspnatiou will not visit 
a poet who neglects to make himself master of his subject 
Hence before writing a play he woiked haid, striving to 
compiohend the apuib of the age he wished toicpiesent 
He WMS evoeedingly fond of travel, and at difitorent times 
visited all the leading Euiopean countiies After 1840, 
when hia solitaiy comedy was rejected by the public, he 
almost passed £iom the memory of hia contempoiiries 
Foitunately for him, Heimioh Laube, an admirei of his 
genius, settled in Vienna in 1849 as artistic diiector of the , 
couit theatre By and by Laube lemtroduced on the stage 
same of the foi gotten woiks, and then snccess waa imme^ | 
di.ite and profound To Ins own surprise, Giillparzei 
became the most popular author of the day , lie was ranked 
with Goethe and Schillei, and lauded as the national poet of 
Austin, On tbe eightieth anniversary of his birthday all 
classes fiomthe coin bdownwaids united to do him honom , 
novel, piohably, did Vienna exeithersolf so much to piove 
hei lespect foi a piivate citizen He died on the 21st 
Januxiy 1872, and was buried with an amount of ceiemony 
thit suipassed even the pomp displajed at Klopstock’s 
funeral A monument of him has lecently been erected at 
Baden, near Vienna 

Aftei Ills deith an ailiniriblo edition of liis woiks, m ten volumes, 

11 us issued by Hciniich, Lniibe and. J "Wcilcn Theie are sereral 
1' nglibli lendermgs of Sappho, and lifedca baa also been tiamdated 
Foi biogiaphical and eiitiuil notices see Kuli, Zwei JOiiMer Oater 
leic/is (Pesth, 1872), Betty Paoli, Qhtllpat^r und oetne Werkf 
CcStiittgut, 1875), and Gottscball, "Fianz Giillpaizra,” and 
" Fiawz Giinpaizeis Nacblass,” in Uimre Zeit for 1873 and 
1878 (J BT) 

GRIMALDI, Giovaitni FsiH-OESco (1606-1680), an 
acohiteot and painter, named II Bolognese fiom the place 
of his biith, was a relative of the Caiacei family, nnder 
tvlioin It IS piesumed he studied first, and after waids undei 
Albano He went to Rome, and was appointed architect 
to Pope Paul V , and pationized by succeeding popes also 
Towaids 1648 he was invited to Fiance by Cardinal 
Mazarin, and for about two years was employed in buildings 
for that minister and for Louis XIV, and infiesco-puntmg 
in the Louvre His colour was stiong, somewhat excessive 
m the use of green , his touch light He painted at once 
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history, portiaits, and landscape, — the last with piedileo- 
tioii, especially in his advanced years, — and executed en- 
giavings and etchings fiom his own landscapes, and from 
those of Titian and the Caiacci Returning to Rome, he 
was made president of the Academy of St Luke , and in 
that city he died on 28th November 1680, in high repute 
not only fot his aitntic skill but foi his upiigbt and charit- 
able deeds as well His son Alessaudro assisted him both 
m painting and m engiaviug Paintings by Giimaldi aie 
pieserxed in the Quiimal and Vatican palaces, and m the 
chnich of S Martino a’ Monti , there is also a seiics of 
Ins landscapes lu the Colonna Galleiy 

GRIMM, Feiedeich Mblchioe, Bveos ton (1723- 
1807), the author of the celebrated Cot t c^pondance hiferait e, 
was, though a natuialized Fienchman, both of Geiman 
descent and a native of Germany, having been boin of poor 
paients at Eatisbon, 36th Decembei 1733 Ho studied at 
the university of Leipsic, wheie he had as piofessor the 
celebrated Einesti, to whom he was doubtless m no small 
degiBB indebted foi his ciitical appreciation of classical 
hteiatuie On completing his studies he made lus liteiaiy 
debut by a tiagcdy which was received w'lthiidicule by the 
audience and by the ciitics, including Lessing, and which 
IS now foi gotten even in Geimany In all piobnbility it 
was this disappointment which led him to think of seeking 
hia foituno in Pans, whither he accompanied the count of 
Schunherg as tutoi to his sons, and where after wnids, at a 
amah salaiy, he was for some time reader to the young 
heieditaiy pimce of Saxe Gotha In 17 ID he made the 
acquaintanceship of J J Rousseau, which, thiougli a mutual 
sympathy in legaid to musical matters, soon ripened into 
intimate ftiendship Tluough Rousseau he was mtroducod 
to the Encyclopedists, aud about the same time he became 
secietaiy to Count Fiiescn, nephew of Maishol Baxe, which 
gained him admission to the moat biilhant society of Pans 
Endowed with more than aveiage nitellectual abilities, 
thoroughly veised in all cuiient topics of inteiest m liteior 
ture, science, and art, gifted with romaikahle insight into 
chaiactei, possessing engaging manners and gieat social 
tact, and actuated in all bis conduct by a keen regard to 
his own mterest, he won almost immediately general appre- 
ciation and respect He lapidly obtained a thoiough 
knowledge of the Fiench language, and acquiied so pei fectly 
the tone and sentiments of the society in which he moved 
that all maiKB of his foreign origin and tiaining seemed 
completely effaced A witty pamphlet entitled Le 
PtopMte de BoeJamscJih oda, written by him on the 
respective moiits of the Italian ami Fiench opcias, a 
subject which at that time greatly exercised the society of 
Pans and on which he sided with the Italian section, at 
oncofiimly established his literaiy reputation It is possible 
that the origin of the pamphlet is pnitly to he accounted for 
by lus admiiation of Mdlle Fel, the yw imo donna of the 
Italian company This admiration quickly developed into 
a passion, so vehement that he was seized with a kind of 
catalepsy which continued for several days, but from which 
he suddenly awoke completely recovered both in body and 
mmd In 1763 Gnmm was engaged by the Ahbd Rayual 
to aid him in conducting his liteiary correspondence with 
Geiman. sovereigns, and this opened up to him that sphcie 
for his ambition which perhaps was most in aecoidauce 
with his peculiar tastes, and lu which his abilities best fitted 
him. to excel Although from the beginning he had the 
iincipal share lu the work, it was probably conducted untol 
769 in the name of the Abb4 Raynal IVith the aid of 
friends during his tempoiaiy absences fiom Fiauoe, he 
earned it on until 1790, and it latterly extended to six 
soveieignB, including the empiess of Russia, the king of 
Sweden, and the kmg of Poland It was probably in 1754 
that Grimm was introduced by Rousseau to hfadame 
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d’Epinay, Ins lolations with whom led to an iireconcilahle 
niptuie belwcea him and. Konssean The e' act amount of 
Grimm’s blameworthiness it is impossible to deteimiue, and 
the whole matter would bo of little conscc[UQiic6 but for 
the fact that Bousseau allowed his resentment to gam such 
a complete possession ot his mind as to induce him to give 
m his Gonjensiom a wholly niendacioua poitiait of Qiimm’s 
chaiactei, by which hia leputation was foi a consider- 
able time injuiiously afleoted After the death of Count 
Fiiesen Giimm obtained the patiouage of the duke of 
Orleans, tbiotigli whom he was appointed secietaiy to 
Maiahal d’Estidos duiiug the campaign of West^halii m 
17S6-57 Subsequently he was named miiiibtcr of Saxe- 
Gotlia at the comt of Fiance, but ho was dopiived of that 
office on account of having criticized rathei canstically 
ccrtim Fj oncli mimsteia in a de^iiatch that was inteicepted 
by Luuia XV Hia iiitroduction to Catheiine II of Russia 
took place in 1773, whtn he accompanied the suite of the 
landgiave oi Hesse-Diiinstidt to StFeteiabuig on occasion 
of the luaiiiago of a danghtei of that piince to the only 
son of Catherine Aftei the Revolution Giinim letired 
to Gotha, and m 1792 ho emigiated to Russia, wheie lie 
enjoyed high favoui at the comt of Catherine, and had 
BBSigued him the nominal and agieeable duty of ontei taming 
her for so many houis a day by his conversation This 
state of things came, howevei, to an cud in 1795, when, 
notwithstanding his supplications to be retained at court if 
only as one of hei majesty’s dogs, he was aiipomted minister 
of Russia at Hambuig He died at Gotha, 19th Decembei 
1807 

The ooiicspondence of Qrimm forms peihajis the most 
valuable of e'^istiiig leooirls of any imiioitant liteiaiy peiiod 
It embraces ueaily the whole period fiom 1760 to 1790, 
and although parts of it duiiug his absence fiom France 
were wiitten by Diderot, Madame d’Exnnay, and otheis, 
the wotk ns a whole may be logatded as substantially bis 
At fiist lie contented himself with enumerating m the 
simplest maiinei the cluef cuiient views in liteiatuie and 
oit, and indioatiug only veiy slightly the contents of the 
piincipal new books, but giadually his ciiticisms became 
more ovtouded and ti enchant, and he touched on nearly 
evBiy subject — political, liteioiy, artistic, social, and 
religious — which interested the Paiisian society of the time 
— his iiairative, wlucb moves hghtly and easily fiom one 
theme to aiiothei, beiug frequently seasoned by piquant 
anecdotes oi witty rafie\ionB Not only, howevei, did ho 
aim to give a tiuthfal and just account oi the subjects 
on which he wioto, his putpose extended considerably 
beyond that of affording a few houis’ amusement to hie 
royal pations, and his descriptions and ciiticiama were fitted 
to satisfy moiethan a snpeificial curiosity His notices of 
contempoiaiies aio somewhat severe, and he exhibits in all 
the nakedness of truth the foibles and selfishness ot the 
society in which he moved , but he appeals to have been 
unbiassed m his literaiy judgments, aud such is then just- 
ness and penetration that tune has only seived to confirm 
them In stylo and mannei of expression he is thoioughly 
Fiench He is geneially somewhat cold m his appieciation, 

but hiB liteiaiy taste is delicate and subtle, and it is tlie 
opinion of Sainte-Beuvo that the quality of his thought m 
his best momenta will eompaie not unfavourably even with 
that of Voltaiie His religious and philosophical opinions 
were entirely negative, and his references to Chiistianity 
geneioUy assume the foim of eithei a sneei oi a witticism 
G-iimm’s Cb7'7 eS2xmdanc£ lUteiawe, piemitio jKtitie de 1753 a 
1770, was published at Pans in 1813 m 9 lols 8vo, deieanima 
pa?ft0 da 1771 A 1782, in 1812 in 5 vols 8vo, nnd ttoisi^ne 
paitut,pendmdi tma pmlta dea anniea 1776 et 1778, el pendant tea 
annees 1783 a 1790 vmlusivemant, in 1813 m 6 vols 8vij A 
aupplementsiy volume appealed in 1814 , the whole coiiespond- 
enee was oolleoted and published by M Jules Tasohineau m a 


Now-lIU edition, » evue ct nuse dans vn meillcm ot dt a, avecdes notes 
et dia calauLissementa, et on so Uourent jitabhis pout la piemuae 
fois Its phtasts siipptitniti, pat la ccnsutt inipttialt. Pans, 1829- 
1831, 16 Tols 8 ^ 0 , srid the Ooitesptonduiue iniditc, ct "Htucil 
de liiitts, poesies, stwieeauo , et fingments itttunclua pat launsiue 
im^iale en 1812 et 1813 was published iii 1829 Gumm’a 
Mtinoii e hittoi iquo sui I’oi iginc it Its suites de tiioii attai htmeni jjoih 
Vunpitattice Uathotinit II jusqtt' au cities dt ut majesti imptt lale, 
mdCithomit’scoiiespoiulLnoewitli Giirainto Seplcmbci 1774, have 
been piibbshed in tin- CuUcition of the Kussiin Impeuil Ilistoiicnl 
SoLu-ty She tiLiiu liini vfiy fainilmly, and cills him Ilenchte, 
Gcoigo Danihn, A-t. He signeliunsclf “ Plcmeui " See also Mme 
d’Kpinay’s Mtmoites , Koussc-aiis C'otifei,sioiia , Iho iiotico by 
Gilguos 111 till- mtiodiiction to the aetoiid jiut oi Gio t'otiespond 
aver, and thst by TuslIilicsu in the lutiodui-tion to the new 
edition , Samto Bui\c, VaiUxcnu, du lundi, vol "vii 

GRIMM, Jacob Ludavic Caul (1785-1863), was born 
on the 4th of Januaiy 1785 at Haiian, in Hesse Cassel 
His father, who was a lawyei, died while ho was still a 
child, and the mother was loft w'lth veiy small means , but 
her Slater, who was lady of the chamber to the landgiavine 
of Hesse, helped to support and educate hei numerous 
family Jat-ob with hia younger biothei ITilhelm (bom on 
the 24th of Febinaiy 1786) was sent in 1798 to the public 
school at Cassel In 1802 he pioceeded to the univeisify 
of Maibuig, wheie ho applied himselt to the study of law, 
a profession foi which he had alwajs bccii destined by his 
father, and winch seemed to offei the bestpiospect of speedy 
independence His brother joined him at Maibuig a j eui 
latei, having just lecovered from a long and sever o illness, 
and likewise began the study of law Up to this time 
Qnmm had been actuated only by a general thiist foi 
knowledge and the instinct of intellectuEd activity, and his 
energies had not found any aim bejond the practical one of 
making himself a position in life The liist definite impulse 
come fiom the lectmea of Savigny, the celebrated invosti 
gatoi of Roman law, who, as Giimm himself says (in tho 
piofaoe to the Deutsche Cfiammatil), first taught miii to 
lealize what it meant to study any science, whothei that of 
law oi any other Savigny’s lectuies at the snmo time 
awakened m him that love for historical and antiqiiatiaii 
investigation which foims the basis of all Ins woik Then 
followed poisonnl aoquamtanoe, and it was in Savigny’s w ell 
ptovided libraiy that Giimm first tuinod over tho loaves of 
Bodmer's edition of the Old German miimesuigeib and other 
early texts, and felt an eagei desire to penetrate fuithoi into 
the obscurities and balt-reveoled mysteries of then language 
In tho beginning of 1805 he leceived au invitation from 
SavJgny, who hadiemoved to Pans to continue his icsoaichos 
among the libiaiies there, to join him and helji him in Ins 
literary work Tins offer was joyfully accepted by young 
Gumm, who passed a very happy time in Pans, enjoying 
the society of Savigny, and strengthening his taste fni tho 
liteiatures of the Middle Ages by his studies m the Pniis 
lihiaiies Towards tho close of the year he lotuincd to 
Cassel, where his mothei and Wilhelm had settled, the 1 liter 
having finished Ins studies The next yeai ho obtained a 
situation in the wai office with the very small salaiy of 100 
tholeis One of his grievances was, as he himself teUa us 
in his autobiography, that he had to exchange hia stjhsli 
Paris smt for a stiff uniform and pigtail But ho had full 
leisme foi the prosecution of Ins studies In 1808, soon 
after the death of his mother, he was appointed supoim- 
tendent of the private library of Jeiomo Buonajiarto, king 
of Westphalia, into which Hessc-Cassel had been mcoipoi- 
ated by Napoleon He was tieated with marked favour 
by tho king, who appointed hmi an auditor to tho state 
council, while he still retained his othei ijost Ilia salaiy 
was inoieEised m a short interval fiom 2000 to 4000 fiancs, 
which removed all anxiety as to the means of subsistence, 
and has official duties were hardly more than nominak 
After the expulsion of Jerome and the leinstalment of au 
elector, Qnmm was appointed in 1813 secretary of legation, 
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to accompany the Hea&ian ininiater to the headquaiteia of 
the allied aimy In 181 i he was sent to Paiia to demand 
TBstitution of the books earned off by the Piench, and in 
1814-11 he attended the congress of Vienna as secietaiy 
of legition On his return he was again sent to Pans on 
the same eiraiid as before Jlean while Wilhelm had 
xeceivod an appomtment in the Cassel libraiy, and in 1816 
Jacob was made second libianan undei Yolkel On the 
death of Volkel in 1828 the biothers expected to be ad- 
vanced to the hist and second librarianships lespectively, 
and weie much di-^satished when the 6rst place was given 
to Rommel, keeper of the archives So they lemoved next 
yeai to Gottingen, wheie Jacob received the appointment 
of piofessor and hbraiian, Wilhelm that of undei -librai ion 
Jacob Giimm lectuied on legal antiquities, historical 
giammai, literaiy history, and diplomatics, explained Old 
German poems, and commented on the Gei manm of Tacitus 
At this poiiod he is described oa small and lively m figure, 
with a harsh voice, speaking a bioad Hessian dialect Hia 
powoiCul memoiy enabled him to dispense with the “ heft” 
which most Geitnan professoiB rely on, and he spoke extern 
poie, roferuiig only occasionally to a few names and dates 
wiittGii on a slip of paper He himself legiettod that he 
had begun the work of teaching so late in life, and as a 
lectuier he was not successful , he had no idea of digesting 
hi3 facts and suiting tliem to the comprehension of lus 
hoarors , and even the biilliant, teise, and eloquent passages 
which abound in his wiitings lost much of then effect when 
jeikcd out in the midst of a long array of diy tacts In 
1837, being one of the so-ven profossois who signed a jirotest 
against the kiug of Hanovei’s abiogation of the constitution 
which had been established some yeais befoie, ho was 
dismissed from liis professorship and banished from the 
kingdom of Hnnovei He icturned to hia native Cossel 
togetliei with his bi other, who had also signed the piotest, 
and iBinained theie till, in 1810, they accepted an invitation 
fiom the king of Prussia to remove to Berlin, wheio they 
both received professoiships, and weio elected members of 
the Academy of Sciences Hot being under any ohhgation 
to lecture, Jacob very seldom did so, hut together with 
Ins biother woiked at the great dictionary, the plan of 
which hid alieady been paibly developed Dunng their 
stay at Cassel Jacob regulaily attended the meetings of the 
academy, wheie he readpapcis on the most varied subjects 
The best knowni of these aie those on Lachmann, Sohiller, 
and his biother Willielm (who died lu 1859), on old age, 
and on the origin of language He also described his im- 
pressions of It^ian and Scandinavian travel, interspersmg 
his more geneial observations with linguistic details, as ib 
the case in all his works He died in 1863, working up to 
the last 

Giimm’s physical constitution was an excellent one He 
possessed m the highest degee that Teutonic energy and 
endurance w'hich are as essential to the sedentaiy student as 
to the pioneer in other regions of human activity He was 
never lU, and worked on all day, without haste and without 
pause He himself (in his biography) speaks of his “ non 
industiy ” He w as not at all impatient of interruption, but 
seemed rather to be refreshed by it, returning to his work 
without effort He wrote for press with great rapidity, and 
hardly evei made corrections He never xeviswi what he 
had written, remarking with a certain wonder of his brother, 
" Wilhelm reads hw manuscripts over again before sending 
them to press ' ” He often started on a journey which he 
had determined upon only the day befoia His tempera- 
ment was uniformly cheerful, and he was easily amused 
He took a keen intei est in pohtics, and when the newspapers 
arrived, he would often read them through at once, break- 
ing off his work for the purpose Outside lus own special 
work he had a marked taste for botany, and always liked 
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to hive flow CIS about him while woiking, a taste which 
was shaied by his brothei The spiiit which animated 
his work IS best described by himself at the end of 
his autobiography “Neaily all my laboms have been 
dovoted, eithei diieotly oi indirectly, to the investigation 
of om earlier language, poetry, and laws These studies 
may have appealed to many, and may stUl appeal, useless , 
to me they have alwaj s seemed a noble and earnest task, 
definitely and insepaiably connec^6d with our common 
fatheiland, and calculated to fustei the love of it My 
pimciple has always been m these investigations to under- 
value nothing, hut to utilize the small for the iHuatration 
of the great, the populai tiadition for the elucidation of the 
written monuments ” We may, m fact, sum up Grimm’s 
tendencies by saying that ho was inspiied by an intense 
enthusiasm foi losearch, guided into definite channels by 
a not less enthusiastic love and veneration foi everything 
Geiman, — this woid moluding, in its widest sense, all the 
great biotheihood of the Teutonic nations, — and limited 
by hi8 decided predilectiou for history and antiquities It 
will he observed that, whenever he lefers to living dialects 
oi tiaditions, it is in oidei to throw light on the past, not 
the reverse Even his great German dictionary the 
historical tendency strongly piedommates 

The purely scientific side ot Giimin’s ohaiaoter developed 
itself but slowly, and it was long before he applied to the 
study of etymology and inflexions the system and method 
Savigny had taught him to develop m legal histoiy He 
seems to have felt the want of definite principles of ety- 
mology without being able to discover them, and indeed 
o\en m the first edition of his giammai (1819) he seems to 
be ofton gioping in the dark, end to have hut a vague idea 
of the necessity uf rigorous pimciples of letter-comparison. 
As early os 1816 we find A W Schlegel reviewing the 
Altdeutuhe Wtilder (a periodical published by the two 
biothors) veiy severely, condemning the lawless etymologi- 
cal combinations it contained, and iiiBisting on the necessity 
of stnet philological method and a fundamental investi- 
gation of the laws of language, especially in the coire- 
spondeuce of sounds This criticism is said to have had 
a considerable influence on the direction of Gnmm’s 
studies 

The first woik he published, irebe7 den altdeutachea. 
Meiatetgesanff (1811), was of a purely literary dharacter. 
But even heie we see the difference between the more 
passive contemplation of the sesthetic literaiy critic and the 
activity of the investigator who is always seeking definite 
results and definite laws In this essay Grunm showed 
that Minnesang and Meistersang were really one foim of 
poetry, of which they merely lepresented different stages 
of development, and also announced his important discovery 
of the mvanable division of the Lied into three atrophic 
pmts 

His text editions were mostly prepared in common with 
his brother In 1812 they published the two ancient fiag- 

mentsof the Uxlddn andeli^ anAHiBWeiseentnunTier Gebet, 
Jacob having discovered what till then had never been 
snspected — the alliteration in these poems Howevei, 
Jacob had bnt httle taste for text-editing, and, as he him- 
self confeMed, the evolvmg of a cntioal text gave him little 
pleasure He therefore left this department to others^ 
especially Lachmann, who soon turned hia hrilhant critical 
genius, trained in the severe sehool of daasical philology, to 
Old and Middle High German poetry and metre Both 
brothers were attracted from the beginning by all national 
poetiy, whether m the form of epics, ballads, or popular 
tales They published in 1816—18 an analysis and cntioal 
' sifting of the oldest epic traditions of the Germanic races 
under the title of Demetaehe Sagen At the same time they 
I collected all the popular tales they oould findj partly front 
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the mouth', of the people, partly fiom maiiusciipta and 
books, and published la 1812-16 the first edition of thoao 
Kindey unci Ilau's-Ua.i Jien which have earned the name of 
the brothers Qiimm into every household of the cmlized 
world, and founded the science of what la now called folk 
loie The closely allied subject of the satirical beast epic 
of the Middle Ages also had a gieat charm for ^eob 
dnmm, and ho published an edition of the Heinhatt Fut/ic. 
in 1834 Ilia fiist contribution to mythology was the first 
volume of an edition ot the Eddaic aongs, undertaken con 
jointly with his brothei, published in 1815, which, howevei, 
was not followed by any more The fiist edition of liis 
Deutsche Mytlwlogie appeared in 1836 This great woik 
coveL 9 the whole range of the subject, tiacing the inytho 
logy and supoiatitiona of the old Teutons buck to the veiy 
dawn of diiect evidence, and following their decay and 
loss down to the popular ti editions, tales, and e^piessions 
in which they atill lingei 

Although by the introductiou of the Code Napoldon into 
Westphalia Grimm’s legal studies weie made piactically 
barren, he never lost his inteiost m tho scioutifie study of 
law and national institutions, as the ti neat exponents of tho 
life and character of a people By the publication (in 
1828) of his JtecMscdiey thumey he laid the fonndations of 
that historical study of the old Teutonic laws and eonstitu- 
tiona which has been continued with bulliant success by 
Maurer and otheia In this work Qiimtn showed the ini- 
poitance of a linguistic study of the old laws, and the light 
that cau be tluowu ou many a dark passage in them by a 
compaiison of tbe coiiespondiug words and expressions in 
the other old cognate dialects He aho knew how — and 
this IS perhaps the moat original and valuable paib of his 
^ort— to tiace the spiiit of tho laws in countless allusions 
and sayings which ocoui in the old poems and sigas, or 
even survive in modern colloquialisms 

Of all his more goneial woiks tho boldeat and most fai- 
reaclnng is unquestionably his Oeschichte dey dewtschen 
Spy ache, where at the same time the hiiguistio element is 
most distinctly brought forward The subject of thewoik 
is, indeed, nothing leas than the history which lies hidden 
in the woids of the German language — the oldest national 
history of the Teutonic tubes determined by means of 
language For this purpose he laboriously collects the 
Bcatteied words and allusions to be found m classiccd 
writers, and endeavouis to deteimine tho relations in which 
thoGeiman language stood to those of the Getse, Thiaoians, 
JBcythiaus, and many other nations whose languages are 
known to ua only by doubtfully identified, often extremely 
corrupted remains pteaerved by Greek and Latin authois 
It need haidly be said that Qiimm’s results liave been 
greatly modified by the wider lange of comparison and im 
proved methods of investigation which now chaiacteiize 
linguistic science, while, on the otlioi hand, many of tho 
questions raised by him will piobably for ever lemam 
nbscuie, but his book will always be one of the most fraitfnl 
and suggestive that have been ever written 

We now coma to hia purely phdological work, of which 
ins famous Devtsche Giammatik was the outcome We 
have already seen how slowly and with what difficulty he 
attained a sound method of etymological and grammatical 
investigation Nevertheless the time was a favoiuable one 
for his work The peisevenng labours of past generations 
— fiom the humanists onwaids — had collected an enormous 
mass of materials in the shape of text editions, dictionaries, 
and grammars, although most of it was uncritical and often 
untrustworthy Something had even been done in the way 
of comparison and the determination of general laws, and 
the conception of a compaiative Teutonic grammar had been 
cleaily grasped by the illustiious Eoglishman Hickes, at the 
beginning of the last century, and partly carried oat by 
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him in his Thesauyus Ten Kate m Holland had after- 
wards made valuable contiibntiona to the histoiy and com- 
parison of the Teutonic languages Even Giimm himself 
did not at first intend to include all the languages in his 
giammar, but he soon found tliat Old High Geiman postu- 
lated Gothic, that the latei stages of German could not be 
understood without the help of the Low Geiman dialects, 
including English, and that the rich liteiatuie of j&randi- 
navia could as little be ignored The first edition of tho 
fiist part of the Gyammai, which appeared in 1810, and is 
now extremely rare, treated of the inflexions of all these 
languages, togethei with a goneial introduction, in which 
he vindicated the impoitance of a histoiical study of the 
German language against the a 71 ? we, quasi philosophical 
methods then in vogue 

In 1823 this volume appealed in a socoud edition — 
really a totally new woik, for, as Giimm liiinself says in 
the preface, it cost him little reflexion to mow dow 11 the 
fiist crop to the giouiid Tho wide distancs between tho 
two stages of Gnnini’s development m those two edi- 
tions 13 significantly shown by the fact that while tho 
fiist edition gives only the inflexions, m the second \ ohiine 
Xfiionology takes up no less than 600 pages, inoio than 
half of the whole volume Oiinim had, at last, awakened 
to the lull conviction that all sound philology must bo based 
on iigorous adhesion to the laws of souiid-cliaiigo, and lie 
never afterwards sweived fiom tins principle, which gave 
to all his investigations, even in then boldest flights, that 
non bound consistency, and that foice of conviction winch 
distinguishes science from dilettante ism, up to Qumm’s 
time philology was — as it still is in England— no tiling but 
a more or lees laborious and oouscientious dilettautoism, 
with occasional flashes of eoiontifio inspixation , he made it 
into a acionoe His advance must be attiibutod nniuly to 
the influence of his contomporaiy Rask Rask was boin 
two years later than Qnmm, but his lomarkablo piecocity 
gave hun somewhat the start Even in Ins fiist edition 
Qiimm’s Icelandic paiadignis are based ontiicly 011 Ihisk’s 
grammax, and in his second edition lie has lelied almost 
entirely on Rask for Old English His debt to Bask can 
only be estimated at its true value by compainig lus tieat- 
menb of Old English in the two editions , the diffoienco 
IS veiy great Thus in the fiist edition he declmes tfcpff, 
dijsgea, pluial deegas, not having observed the low of vowol- 
cliange pointed out by Rask Tliere can bo little doubt 
that the appeaiance of Rask’s Old English gtnmmai was 
a mam inducement for him to recast his woik fiom tho 
beginning To Rask also belongs the merit of luving 
fiist distinctly foimulated the laws of sound correspond- 
ence xa the different languages, especially in tho vowels, 
those more fleeting elements of speech winch had hitherto 
been ignored by etymologists 

This leads us to a question winch has been the subject 
of much controveisy, — Who discovered Grimm’s law 1 The 
law of the correspondence of consonants in the oldei Indo- 
gaimanic. Low, and High German languages respectively 
was first fully stated by Gnmm in the second edition of 
the first part of his grammar Tho correspondence of single 
consonants had been moie or less clearly lecogni/ed by 
seveial of his piodecessois , but the one who came nearest 
to the discovery of tbe complete law was the Swede Ihre, 
who established a considerable number of “hteiaiiim per- 
mutationas,” such as 6 for /, with the examples bcei a «= 
fene, befum = Jibey Rask, m Lis essay on the origin of the 
Icelandic laugnago, gives the same comparisons, with a few 
additions and corrections, and even the very same examples 
in most cases As Grimm in the preface to lus first edition 
expressly mentions this essay of Rask, there is every pro- 
bability that it gave the fiist impulse to lus own investiga- 
tions But there is a wide difference between the isolated 
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pcrmutatLons o£ his predccessois and the compiehensue 
genciolizations under which he himself ranged them The 
extension of the law to High Geimau is also entiiely his 
own The only lact that can be adduced in support of tlio 
asseition that Giimm wished to deprive Raek of hia claims 
to piioiity is that he does not expiossly mention Eask’a 
results in his second edition But tins is pait of the pi in 
of his uoik, made absolutely necessaiy by its enoimous 
extent, VIZ , to lefrain from all eontroveisy or leference to 
the works of othois, leaving his leaders to assign to each 
investigator his due In his fiist edition he expressly colls 
attention to Bask’s essay, and piaiaes it moat ungi ndgmgly 
Ra&k himself refers as little to Ihie, merely alluding in a 
geneial way to Iliia’a peimutations, although Ins own debt 
to Ihre is infinitely greatei than that of Gumm to Rask oi 
any one else It is true that a cei tain bitterness of feeling 
afteiwaida sprang up between Giimin and Rask, but this 
was the fault of the lattei, who, impatient of contiadiction 
and iiritable in contioveisy, refused to acknowledge the 
value of Giiniin’a views when they involved modification of 
Ills own The importance of Qiimm’s generalization m the 
history of philology cannot be ovei estimated, and even the 
mystic completeness and symmetiy of its formulation, 
although it has proved a hindiance to the collect explana 
tion of the causes of the changes, was well calculated to 
stuke the popular miud, and give it a vivid idea of the 
paiamounb importance of law, and the necessity of disie- 
qaiding mere supeificial lesemblance Even the lawless 
English etymologist bows down to the authoiity of Grimm’s 
hw, though it must be conlessed ho lionouis it almost as 
much lu the breach as lu the observance 

The grammar was continued lu three volumes, treating 
piLiicipally of derivation, composition, and syntax, which 
last was left unfinished Gt imm then began a thud edition, 
of which only one pait, oompiisiiig the vowels, appealed in 
1840, his time being after waids taken up mainlj by the 
dictionaiy Of the grammar as a whole we can only say 
that it stands quite alone in the annals of science for tom- 
prehensiveness, method, and fulness of detail Every law, 
every lettoi, every syllable of inflexion in the difleienb 
languages, is illustiated by an almost exhaustive mass of 
mateiial, diawn from eveiv period and every dialect It 
has seived as a model for all succeeding investigators 
Diez's grammar of the Romance languages is founded 
entirely on its methods, which have also exerted a pro 
found influence on the widei study of the Indo-Germanic 
languages in goneial 

In the great Geinmn dictionaiy Giimm nndeitook a task 
for which he was hardly suited His exclusively histoiical 
tendencies made it impossible for him to do justice to the 
individuality of a living language , and the disconnected 
statement of the facts of language in an oidi nary alphabeti- 
cal dictionaiy fatally mats its scientific character It was 
also undoi taken on so large a scale as to make it impossible 
for him and liis biother to complete it themselves We 
may describe the dictionary, as far as it was worked out 
by Giimm himself, as a collection of disconnected anti- 
quarian essays of, it need hardly bo lomaiked, high 
value 

In summing up Qiimm’s scientific character wo are struck 
by its combination of breadth and unity He was as far 
removed fiom the narrowness of the specialist who lias no 
ideas, no sympathies beyond some one author, period, or 
narrow cornoi of science, as from the shallow dabbler who 
feverishly attempts to master the details of half a dozen 
discordant pursuits, which have no central point of interest 
round which to rally Even within his own special stodies 
there is the some wise concentration j no Mezzofanti-hke 
parrot display of useless polyglottism- The very founda- 
tions of his nature were harmonious , his patriodsm and 
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love of historical investigation leceived then fullest satis- 
faction m the study of the language, tiaditions, mythology, 
laws, and hteiatuie of Ins own countrymen and then neaicat 
kmdicd But fiom this centre Ins investigations weie 
puiBued m oveiy diiection as far as his uiiciiing instinct 
of healthy Imntation would illow He was ccjualLy foitun 
ate in the harmony that subsisted betneen his intellectual 
and moial natuie He made cheerfully the heavy saciificcs 
that science demands fiom its disciples, without feeling 
any of that envy and bitteiiicas which often toimeiit weakci 
natuies , and although lie lived apart from Ins fellow men, 
he was full of human sympathies, and no man lias ever 
exeicised apiofuundei influence on the destinies of mankind 
than he has — an influence v Inch is still only in its infancy 
His was the veiy ideal of the noblest tj'pe of German 
chaiactei 

The fallowing is a comiilote list of Ina scvaiitclj iiuhlislied 
woiLs, those which he published iii coniinon with Lis hiothci being 
muk^with a stai Foi a list of his essijs m iiciiodicals, io , 
see sol V of Ins UK .; 0 lioui which the incsent list is 

ttken His life is best studied in his own “ Selbstbiogiapliic," in 
\ol 1 of the Jrfflineu « fS'cA? i/few Time is also a btiel ituiuoii by 
Di Godeko in Gottinga Tio/easo)en, Gotha (Pcithesl, 1872 



GRIMM, Wilhelm Caul (17BG-18S9) The chief 
events xn tiro life of Wilhelm Giimui have been unrated 
in last article The two biotheis were indeed so iiiti 
mately associated both m tlieii lives and in then woilcs 
that a separate biography of the younger is almost snpei 
fiuous As Jacob mmself said in his celebrated addiess 
to the Beilm Academy on the death of hn> bi other, the 
whole of then lives were passed togethei In then school- 
days they had one bed and one table in common, as 
students they had two beds and tw'o tables in llie same 
room, and they always lived under one loof, and had their 
books and jiroperty in common Noi did Wilhelm's 
marriage in any way disturb thei i harmony As Gleasby 
said (“Life of Cleasby,” prefixed to lus Icelund-u Du.t%miw y, 
p box ), “ they both live in the same house, and in such 
haimony and community that one might almost imagine 
the children weie common piopeity ” Wilhelm's chaiacter 
was a complete contrast to that of Ins biotliei As a boy 
he was strong and healthy, but as he grew up lie was 
attacked by a long and severe illness, wlucli left him weak 
aR his life His was a less cumjiielieiisive and eneigetic 
mind than that of his broth ei, and he had loss of the spirit 
of investigation in him, piefeiung to confine himself to 
some limited and definitely bounded field of work, he 
ntrlized. oveiytlung that bore dneetly on lus own studies, 
and Ignored the rest These studies were almost always of 
a literary nitare, and the majority of his woiks, including 
those he cairied on in common with his brother, are con- 
cerned eithei with literary pioblems, or iiopulai tiaditions, 
or else aie text-editions It is characteristic of lus mote 
aesthetic nature that he took great delight in music, for 
which lus brother had but a moderate liking, and had a 
remarkable gift of story-telliiig Cleasby, in the account 
of Ins visit to the brothers, quoted above, tells that 
XI — 2G 
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“ ’Wilhehii read a soit of faice vdilten m toe !Fiankfort 
dialoct, depicting tlie ‘ malheun ’ of a iicli Fiankfort tiadcs 
man ou a holiday 3 aunt ou Sunday It was veiy dioll, 
nnd ho lend ifc adiniiably " Clensby doacnbea liim as “an 
unconuiionly dinmatod, jovial fellow ” He was, nccoid 
ingly, much sought 111 society, which ho fie^uented much 
moie than his hi other 

Hii Inst woik wis 1 ipnited tiansHtion of llio DuiibIi Kamper 
visui ( tltJ niisclip Itcldcnliodci), i>ubli&hed m 1811-13, 11111011 
atti'iclLil "lilt atteiituiJi, and iinde hu iiaino at fust moie liidtly 
Ivnoiui thin th It ol Ills hiotiiei The most impoitmt ot his te\t 
editions w—ltiioMadsliet, Uottnigcn, 1838 , ^0117 atl imi /rur^ 
iii7ij'i Galcluii. SLhiiiie>li., hulm, 1840, G/ine miodol/, Gottingin, 
1844 (2il llI), Alhii nnd Piop?tilius, lltihn, 1846, Altdeutsthi, 
OeipiachL, Bulin, 1851, I’/udu}^, Goltingoii, 1860 (2d cd ) Of 
Ins oUm woiks the most iinnoit,mtis Deutsthi. miilLnsage, Boilm, 
1808 (2d tJ ) Ills DLiiUcha Jiu7ic7i (autlingLD, 1821) his now 
only III liistoiical lutii cst (AT ) 

GUTIBIA, a town in tho oiiole of Leipsic, Saxony, la 
situated on tho left bant of the Mulde, li) miles S E of 
Leipsic In tho JlidJle Ages it was an impoitant com 
meicial town, but agiionltnro is now its piineipal industiy, 
although iti nimufactuios liavofoi some tune been incieos 
mg Besides Htgo floni-milis there aie yarn-bloacLing and 
djeingwoilw, and outside the town aie the Ool/umulile, 
which include an non fonndiy and manufactoiies of papei 
and machiuoiy Tho puncipal buildings aio the old castle, 
founded m the 12tli contmy, m which the maigiaves 
of kleissen and tho clectois of Saxony often hold couit, 
the town house, dating fiom 1442 , tho two noiiual semi 
naiiec , the laal school of the second 01 dei , and tho famous 
Jbha alLnstkiile (I(litsi)e d/bWa««»il elected by the electoi 
Mnuiao on the site of the formei Augustine monastoiy and 
oonseoiated in 1530, having piovision foi 104 fiee scholois 
nnd 22 boaideis, and a libiaiy now numbering 10,000 
volumes In tho immediate neighbourhood aie the Cistei- 
ciau monastery in wliidi Oatheiine von Boia lived, and tho 
Mll.ago of Dobon, with an old castle in winch Albert the 
Pioud kept Ins fatliei Otto the Rich piisonei (jlninma is 
of Soibian oiigin, and came into tho possession of Germany 
tliiougli the empeior Henry I The population in 1876 
■was 7273 

GBTMSBY, Gut AT, municipal and pailiamentary 
borough and seaport town of England, county of Lincoln, 
13 situated on tho south side of the estuaiy of tlio Humbei 
nearly opposite Epuin Head, and 17 miles E SE of Hull 
Sinco tho opening in 1853, nndei the auspices of the 
Maucliostei, yhefficld, and Lincolnshiio Railway Company, 
of extensive docks occupying a space of 140 acies reclaimed 
fiom the sea, tho shipping tiade of Gnmsby has Inrgely 
ineieased A. new dock connecting the royal dock with 
the old dock ■was opened by tho Prince of Wales July 22, 
1879 A dock of 26 ocies in extent for the accommoda- 
tion of the coal nnd timhei tiade is in course of construc- 
tion, and iL is pioposed still to supply additional dock 
accommodation by leclaiming 200 moie acres from the 
Humber In 1877 tho number of Biitish vessels that 
entered tho port was 2837, with a tonnage of 356,218, 
of foieign vessels 847, with a tonnage of 258,243 , the 
number of British vessels that denied 2643, with a tonnage 
of 343,727 , of foreign vessels 743, with a tonnage of 
235,480 Sfceameis ply legnlaily between Grimsby and 
the moie important Baltic poits "Until 1858 no fishing 
tiawIeiB had ihcii headquaiteis at Gnmsby, but since that 
penod they have so increased that in 1877 the fishing maft 
niunberod 605, with a tonnage of 29,924, and Grimsby 
has now become one of the largest fishing poits in the 
kingdom For the use of the fishmg vessels a special duck 
of 12 acies m extent was constructed, and another of 11 
acies has lately been finished, as well a£ a graving dock 
capable of holding ten smocks at a time Ice compomes 
have also been estibhahed, with steamers of then own foi 


convoying ice fiom Norway foi the use of the dsheries 
Euither paiticulais regaiding the fishing tiade of Gnmsby 
■will be found under the aiticle PisHiEiAS, vol li pp 249, 
260 The puncipal otbei industries aio shipbuilding, iron 
and biass founding, biewing, and tanning Tho chief 
buddings, besides the laige waiehouses extending along the 
docks, aie the fine old parish cbuich icstoied in 1869, the 
free grammai school, the custom house, the mechanics’ 
institute, the hospital, the coin exchange, and the town- 
hall A statue of the Prince Consort was unveiled 2 2d 
July 1879 The population of the municipal borough m 
1861 was 11,067, and of the parhamentaiy borough 15,060, 
in 1871 the numbers were 20,244 and 26,982 Tho aiea 
of the foimei is 1737, and of the lattei 16,330 acies 


Gnmsby is supposed to base been the spot silieio the Danes 
landed on thou lust invasion of Biitaiii It is a boiough bypio 
BCiiption, nid one of tlie most 'incieut in tho kingdom !ln the 
leign of Edwaid III it was a coastdriable sinpoit, and in 1316 it 
fiuaisbod that luoiittidi wiLli 11 ships end 170 nniinus foi tbo 
Sligo of Calais Aftci 111 it penod its ti ade fell into deeny tin ough 
tbo gi adual blotkmg up of the hoiboin by the acciminlation of mud 
and sand, until tho election ot now docks about tbo befiininng ot 
tho piLseut centuiy By tho Act of 2«3d kdwflid I tho 
obtAiiicd tbo piiviloge ot lotmnmg tiio niLiubtis to rnlnnunt, 
but siuui, tho Bifoini Ait of 1632 it has iituined only one 


GRINDAL, EuMUisrn (c 1519-1583), aichbisliop of 
Canteibmy, was boin at Honsingham in tho paiisli ot St 
Bees, Cuuibeiland, about 1519 IIo was educated at 
Cambndgo, wheie he became fellow of Pemhioke Hall in 
1638, aud president in 1640 In the following yeai lie 
was appointed chaplain to Bishop Ridley, in August 1561 
piecentor of St Paul’s, in Novembei chaplain to Edwaid 
YI, and in July 1552 piehondaiy of Westminster Ou 
the accession of ilaiy in 1553 he took refuge on the Con- 
tinent, staying chiefly ot Stiasburg, wbeie ho acquired a 
competent knowledge of German, and occupied himself also 
in collecting tho “wiitings and stones of tho learned nnd 
pious suSeieis in England,” — tlie result of Ins inquiries 
bemg afteiwaids communicated to John Fo\o, anti incoi 
pomtod by lura in his Jiool Returning to 

^gland under the newr legime in 1558, ho assisted in tho 
preparation of the newr litnigy, and was also one of tho 
eight Protestant divines chosen to hold public disputes -with 
the popish pi elates In 1559 he was appointed to tho 
masteisbip of Pemhioke Hall, and in tho same yoai ho 
succeeded Bonnci as bishop of London, m which capacity 
he, along with AioLbishop Paikei, slimed in 1665 in the 
responsibility of suspending those of the London cloigy 
who lefnsed to submit to the Act of Unifoimity, on winch 
account an indignant mob of cleigymen’s -wives appeared 
befoie his house at St Paul’s, and wcie with difficulty per- 
suaded by one of the suspended clergymen to go away 
quietly In 1 670 Qrindal was appointed to the see of York, 
fiom which ho was tianslated to Canterbury m February 
1576 Having 111 the same year incmred the royal div 
pleasure by refusing to suppiess the meetings held among 
the clergy for “the exercise of piophesying,” ho was ulti- 
mately, in June 1577, by order of the Stai Chamber con- 
fined to his house and sequestered foi six months As in 
Novembei ho refused to make a foimal submiseion to the 
queen, his suspension was continued for several ;^eais hut 
tliough a petition foi hia lestoratioii, which was diawn op 
by convocation in 1580, was not immediately granted, it 
would appear that m 1582 he had lesumed, at least partially, 
the exeicise of his ecclesiastical functions About the end 
of this year the queen, on account of his blindness, le- 
qnestod him to retue on a pension, but tho negotiations 
connected with his resignation wore not completed till 
Apnl 1683, and it was only after his death at Croydon, 
July eUi of the same yeai, that Whitgift, who had been 
nominated his successor, entered upon tho see Though 
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Oiindal yielded to the peiemptoiy oideis of HUzabeth m 
legaid to the cleigy -who refased to sign the Act of Uni- 
formity, lie seems on all othei occasions, while conducting 
himselt with gieat model ation and manifesting unvarying 
coiiitpsy and an earnest desiie to avoid every cause of 
offence, to hive stienuously ufiheld tlie spiiitual mdepend 
enoe of his office His aims weie on the whole noble and 
nnselhsh, and lie was zealous in his endeavouis to leform 
the abuses of his predecessot, to impiove the moial and ' 
intellectual status of the clergy, and as fax as possible to | 
conciliate and reclaim the Puritans He was sincerely ! 
attached to Piotestantiam, and laid much stiesa on the 
function of pieachmg, a “gift” in which he himself is said 
to have excelled Giindtil is alluded to (as Algiind) lu the 
seventh “ceglogue" of Spensei’a Shepheaids Calendei 

Ili^hteiaiyiemaiiis, whicli aie iinimpoitant, have been published 
by the Puikei Society, with a biogiapliioil notice by tho Rev \Vm 
Nioholson, 1853 See also Stiyp?s Lijc qf&undal, London, 1710, 
Ovfoid, 1821 , ^ B> lef and Ti ue ALeount ^ Edmund Otindal, 1710 , 
Memonuh icrjaidinq his Snspetision, Lo , siixiposed by same to have 
been wiittcii by Saohevcn-l, 1710, luillei s jyotthiii,, and Hook's 
Lihus of the Atchbishops of Oeinteibw}/, vol viii 

GRINDSTONE Sandstones which possess the pioperty 
of abiading steel and other hard substances aie o'vtensively 
used in arts aud manufactures nndei the name of gnnd- 
stonea In its simplest foim a giindstone consista of a 
stone disc, moie oi less ciiculai, mounted on a horizontal 
lion spindle earned on the tops of two wooden posts fixed 
in the giouud A winch handle, oi occasionally a rude 
cianlc with tieadle, provides the means of giving a slow 
rotation to the stone, against tho cyhndiical face of which 
the steel or other substance which is to be ground is held 
Such grindstones — possessing neither tiiith of figuie noi 
the means of obtaining it — aie unsuitable for any but tho 
roughest purposes , and although bv mouutmg them in a 
frame to which a rest can be attached it is possible to keep 
them true and toleiably efficient, they aio always slow in 
their action 

Cutlers employ giindstones which are loughly mounted 
but which act well, being diiven at a much higher speed 
by a stiap fiom a large wheel or pulley, and they carefully 
pieseive the truth of tho cylindrical face And in many 
manufactiiiing processes the surface speed of the ffice is 
still farther mcieased by employing very large stones, and 
giving them, the gieatest number of revolutions pei mmnte 
that IS compatible with safety, — this limit even being some- 
times exceeded, wrheii the oentiifugal force overcomes the 
ratliBi slight cohesive strengtli of the stones, and breaks 
them up into flagmen ts which fly to great distances with 
disastrous lesults Sandstone suitable foi grindstones of 
yations degrees of hardness aud fineness is found in the coal 
districts of the north of England, and also lu those of the 
midland counties A favourite stone for tool gimding at 
a low speed is quarried at Bilstoii in Staftoidslure The 
neighbourhood of Sheffield also affbids some useful quahties 
of gnndstone 

Artificial grindstones closely resembling the natuiol stones, 
but of perfectly uniform textuie, which the natuii^ ones 
frequently are not, were made a few years ago by Mi 
Ransome’s ingenious process Thur manufacture has been 
discontinued, but artificial grindstones of anothei Lind, 
made with emery instead of sand, aie now effecting a com- 
plete revolution m the art of the machinist By means of 
those ornery grinders, to which great variety of size and 
form can be given so as to suit the particular purposes for 
which they are intended, the operation of trueing up metal 
surfaces by hand, whether they are large or small, curved 
or flat, can m very many kinds of work be entirely dis- 
pensed with, — the results being superior in truth of ^ur^ 
uniform in all cases, and obtained in a mere fraction of the 
tune which the most skilful workman would require The 
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extensiv e use of these giindors in America (where the im- 
portance of labour saving machines is piopeily appieciated) 
renders it certain that the system will giadually make its 
way also m England, and that hand filing will thus to 
a large extent be supeiscded, — files being costly instm- 
ments in themselves, and many times moia costly in their 
use, owing to the skill which they demand on the pait of 
Eie woikman who handles them 

Aitiflcial wheels made with emeiy arc by no means a 
new invention In India and China they have been used 
for centuries , but, being made with lac aud similai fusible 
materials, such wheels aie not capable of being run at the 
high rate of speed which is a fust essentidl to then eflici 
ency Otheis, howevei, which weie not liable to these 
objections were made and patented m England more than 
thuty years ago , and it is suipiismg that these have 
not been more generally used The chief advantage of 
those now made, — some of which ai e manufactuied in the 
United States, some on the continent of Europe, and 
some in England, — is that they can be obtained of large 
size — ^np to about 8 feet in diametei — and that they are 
strong enough to be driven at a very high speed without 
bicakiug At a surface speed of 6000 or 6000 feet pei 
minute these wheels cut tempered steel readily, when used 
either wet oi dry, and by then means it can be shaped, if 
necossaiy, in its liaidest condition, with a facility previously 
unattainable Asm the case of common giindstones, tiuth 
of foim IS most important to then efficient woiking, and 
it IS therefore desirable that the work under tieatment 
should be held perfectly iigid, by means of some foim of 
sliding rest, oi othei wise "When so used tho wear of the 
emoiy wheel, which is exceedingly slow, keeps it constantly 
true without attention If from any cause this truth of 
figure be lost, or if it be desiied to alter the foim of the 
face, lecourse must be had to tinning it uj> with a diamond, 
nothing else m nature being sufficiently hard foi the 
purpose 

GRINGO [RE, or GmiraoN’, Piebrd (o 1480-1644), 
was the last of the medieeval poets He lived to see the 
old methods which he was taught to believe unchangeable 
entirely superseded He was bom about the time when 
King HenI, the last of the princely tiouvi7es, died, he 
finished his caieer when Marot had alieady introduced a 
new and natural yerej e which he could not understand, and 
when Ronsard and Baif were beginnmg those studies winch 
would interpose a bariiei between tho old language and the 
new It was not to be expected that he should evei fall in 
with the new movements, oi that he should understand the 
enormous value of the changes which were destined to con- 
sign his own works to oblivion 

The place of lus biith is uncertain Perhaps it was 
Lorraine, peihaps Normandy His real name was Qnngon, 
whidi he changed to Qiingone, for the poetical reason that 
it sounded better His early history is almost entirely un- 
known, at the age of nineteen or twenty he produced his 
first poem, Ze Chateau de Ldboui , m which he is supposed 
to have nanated his own exponences Most probably ho 
did Ren^, Charles of Orleans, Eroissait, Deschamps, all 
the poets whose works he would study, began with a 
poetical exposition of their ovm experiences There are, in 
Grmgoire’s poem, the personages common to all medifeval 
ailegones, Eatsonf JBonne Yoltmte, Talent de heau fail e, for 
friends, and Sown, Tromperte, and the rest, for enemies 
Finding that the trade m allegorical poems was rumed for 
want of demand, and discovering an opening in the direc- 
tion of mystenes, Gringoire began to produce those dramas, 
and joined the “ Enfanta de Sans Souci ” The fraternity 
advanced him to the dignity of “ Mfere Sotte,” and after- 
wards to the highest honour of the guild, that of “ Fiince 
des Sots.” For twenty years Grmgoire seems to have been 
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at tUeKead o£ this illustuoug conjihie, wiiting foi tliem 
faices, soiies, and sataes In this capacity oi drama^ub 
he exeioibsd an ©•stiaoiduiaiy influ.en.0Q At no time wai 
the Eitage, ludo and eoaise as it was, moie populai as a tine 
exponent of the popular mind GimgonQ’ti success lay in 
the fact that he lollowod, but did not attempt to lead , on 
Ills stage the people sae exhibited then passions, then 
judgments oi the moiiionL, then jealousies, thou Litieda, 
and then ambitions Biothoi hoods of the kind es-isted all 
ovei FKiuce In Tans there weie tlie “Eiifans Sans 
Stmci,” the •' Baaochieus,” the "Coiifiuiede la Passion,’ 
and the “Soiiseiain Euipiia de Galilee ” , at Dijon theie 
weie the “ifoie Folle” and liei family , in Flandeia the 
“ Socictd dc,s Aibaletiieis” played comedies, at Eouen 
tlio “ Coinaidb ” oi “ Conaids ” yielded to none in vigoui 
and feailessness of satne Theie is oveiy ic-ison, therefoie, 
to behove that Guuguiie enjoyed oonsideiable distinction 
as the leading spiiit among the satiiists of the capital He 
adopted foi his deyice, 3'out pai Saiion, JRai-iOn pai Tout, 
Pm taut Rin!,on He has been called the “ Aiistophanea 
dea Halles ” In one le^pect at least he lesomblcs Aiisto 
pliiues He is seiioiis m lus meiiinioiit , theie is piupose 
behind Ins extiavaguicics Among his puncipal works 
nio Aes FoUes Fiitei puses niui Les Abus tin MonUf , — 
poems in wliicli eveiythuig iindei the sun is cuticized, — 
ceitam political pieces, aiicliasXa Chasse du Cetf des Ce7ja 
U3e)f dea Setfs, te, aetvus undei which title 

tliflt of the pope is thinly veiled, and La iliie &otte, with 
all liei liteiaiy oasptiiig Duung the last twenty yeais 
of a long life he became oithodox, and ooiitiibuted the 
Dluson dea jieietisquea to otthoclox iiteiatuie It was 
duung this peiiodalso that he wiote the woik by which 
he is best known, the 2Iyst&e de la Vie de Saint Douts, 
of which an analysis may be found in if Leioy’s mudes 
tiei les Jfystti ea Aftei nioie than 300 yeais of oblivion 
this poet has been lepublished, not so much on acconnt of 
Ins own meiits as because of the positiou which he occupies 
in the histoiy of dramatic liteiatuie 

aaiQUALAND WEST, a piovince in South Afiica, 
coinpiising the teiiitoiy formeily belonging to the western 
division of the Qiiqua people, which was annexed to the 
Butibli ompiio Octobei 27, 1871 The extent of the pro- 
vineo IS 17,800 squaie miles It is bounded on the S 
by the Orange Eivei (which sepaiates it fiom the Cape 
Colony), on the H and N E by teiritoiy occupied by the 
Beohuana tubes and the Tiansvaal settlement, and on the 
E by the Oiange Free State The geneial elevation of the 
countiy IS about 3000 feet above sea-level, its chaiactei 
istic feabiiies aie midulating giassy plains, alternating witli 
low langes of locky hills and sandy downs The Yaal 
iivei flows thiough the principal districts, receiving m its 
coiiise the Halt Rivei and hloddei Rivei, with its afSuent 
the Riet Rivei, hefoie its junction with the Oiange Rivei 
A poitioii of the teiiitoiy is adapted for sheep-farming, and 
the iivei basitii, contiiin feitile lands suitable for agii- 
ciiltiual pill poses But the great wealth of the country 
IS in ita diatnond mines Since the fust discovery of 
diamonds, in 18C7, the total value of the gems expoited 
fiom the piovitice up to the close of the yeai 1878 is esti 
mated at ^£20,000,000 Digging opeiations were at fiist 
confined to the alluvial deposits oii the banks of the Yaol 
Tuivei, but m 1871 mmea were opened m the locality known 
as the “diy diggings,” wliith have since leceived the names 
of Kimbeiley, Da Boei’s, Du Toit’s Tan, and Bnlttontoin, 
all situated ivitlun a ladius of a few miles The aiea of 
the diainond-prodiicnig giouad at each of these places is dis- 
tinctly defined At Kimbeiley the mine coveis only 9 acres, 
at De Beei’s 1-1 acies, at Da Toit’s Pan 41 at-ies, and at I 
Bultfontem 22 acres These circular areas appear to be 
“throats” er “pipes” thiough which the volcanic and] 
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seipentmons mattei containing the sparkling gems have 
been erupted , the surrounding rook consists of sandstones 
and shales entiiely barren of diamonds Kimbeiley, the 
chief centie of the mining industiy, is the capital of the 
piovincc and the seat of goveinment Theie is a lesident 
heutenantgoYOinor oi admiiustiatoi, who is assisted by an 
executive council, and a legislative council composed of 
mcmbeis paitly elective and partly nominated by the ci ow n 
There is also a high court of justice piesidod over by a 
lesident xccoidoi The other towns aie Dn Toit’s Pan 
(including Bulttontcin), Baikly, and Giiqua Town The 
villages and native locations are Hehion, Likatlong, Boetsai>, 
Campbell, and Douglas Among the iivei diggings oi 
encampments aie Pniel, Waldek’s Plant, Sifonell, and 
Setiacomie’s A census taken in 1877 showed the total 
population of Griqualand W^cst at that time to be 46,277, 
of whom 12,347 weie Euiopeans 

GRISONS (Geimnn, Giauhundcn) is the laigest and 
easternmost of the Swiss cantons It is 80 miles in length 
fiom ERE to W S W , and 45 in breadth, and has an 
aiea of 29C3 sijuaie miles On the N E and E it abuts 
against the little puncipality of Liechtenstein, and the 
Austiian provinces of Tyiol and Yoiarlbeig, on the S on. the 
Italian piovincos of Val Tellina and Como, and on the 
W and hr on the Swiss cantons of Ticmo, Uii, Giarus, 
and St Gall 

The whole canton is mountainous, and, with the excep- 
tion of the Rhine valley below Reichenau and the Italian 
valleys, which still foi m part of it, has a seveie alpine climate 
and vegetation One tenth of the surface is covered by 
glaoieis The five puncipal glaciei groups are those of the 
Todi, R , the Meclelsei Gebiige and the Rlieinwald or 
A.liiln. Gebuge, containing the chief source of the Rhine, 
S \V , the Bernina gioup, the laigest and loftiest, S E , 
and the Sdvietta Gebuge, E The principal valleys aie 
the Voidei and Hinter Rhemthalei, with then side-valleys 
the Valserthal, Aveiseitlial, Oberhalbstoin, and Piatigau, 
loiming togethei the upper bs'iin of the Rhine Besides 
these, the canton includes the long iiaiiow tiough of the 
upper Inn, and the Italian valleys of Misooco, Bregaglia, 
and Poschiavo, whose streams join the Ticino oi the Adda 
The high aveiage elevation of the countiy, with the absence 
of any laige lake, venders the scenery more seveie than that 
of cential Switzerland, and the mountain siunmits less im- 
posing The most fertile valleys are the Pintigau and 
Rbeintliol below Ilanz Thelow'ei chains aio lent by many 
great goiges The Via Mala, the Rofla, and the Schyn 
are the best known, but those of the Zuge, the Aveiaorthal, 
Medelseithal. and Valserthal aie almost equal to them in 
giandeur In the Rheinthal below Chui the vine floniislies 
and good wine is produced, and the Cisalpine teiritoiy 
beats the usual piodiicts of the southern slope of the Alp'’, 
mai/e and chestnuts At Poschiavo tobacco is cultivated 
to some extent The inner valleys are the highest of Central 
Euiope, containing sevcial villages at an elevation of about 
6000 feet (St Moiitz, Engadme, 6080, Bmo, Obeilialb 
stem, 5827 , Ciesta, in the Averseuhal, 6394 , snow lies 
there for six or seven montlis m the year, and corn will not 
ripen The hay-harvest is the gieat agiiouUnral event of 
the year, and is so laigo that great numbers of Italian 
labouieis are annually employed in it The forests and 
pastmages aie the chief source of wealth ’J’lie lowei 
Alps maintain a fine breed of cows , the upper are let 
to Beigamasque shepherds, who diive yeaily immense 
flocks of blieepfioin North Italy foi the suminei pastuiage 
Theie are many mineial springs in the countiy , the most 
fieqnented aie at Alveneu, Fideris, Le Piese, and San Bei- 
uaidiuo, besides tliose in the Engadme (see Enoadine) 

The Qiiaons is sparely peopled The puijulation in 1870 
amounted to 91,782,-39,843 Protestants and 61,877 
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Catliohca 36,000 speak Geiman and 12,000 Italian The 
lemaiuder use the Homansi-h oi the Ladin dialect, probably 
coirupt descendants of the old “lingua lustioa” of the 
Eoman empiie The foimei is dying out in some distiicts 
on the Tyiolese fiontiei, and German is now eveiywhere 
taught 111 the schools A laige poition of the population 
hnd occupation and piofit in the summer in attending to 
the wants of the numerous visitors attiacted by the scenery 
or the mineial wateis Theie is a considerable transpoit 
tiade with Italy, particulaily m Val Telhna wines Many 
of the young men seek then fortunes abioad as confec- 
tioneis and coffee house keepeis 

Since Romau times the pa^ises of the Giisous have been 
among the most fiequented routes across the Alps The 
Juliei and Bernina, the Septimer, Splugcn, and Lnkmaniei, 
were tho most used in the Middle Ages In 1818—23 the 
gieat load of the San Bernardino was mode, and it was 
soon iivalled by the Splugen The intainal communica- 
tions of the canton have been gieatly developed in the 
last twenty yeaie The following are the principal caiiioge 
loads — (1) the Obei Alp, "Voideirhemthal to Uii, (2) the 
Valseibeig, Ilan/ to Hinteuhein , (3) the Schyn, Jnhei, 
Albuld, and Fluela Passes, connecting the Rhine valley 
and Davos distiiot with the Engadine, (4) the Maloya 
and Bernina Passes, connecting the Upper Engadine with 
Chiavcnna and Val Telliiia respectively, (6) tlie Ofen 
Pass and the load following the gorge of the Inn to Ein- 
Bteimuntz, Leading into Tyiol 

Two districts, the Upper Engadine and Davos, have 
lately acquired Europeau fame as health leaoits Davos 
nowieceivea every wintei ovei 1000 consumptive patients 
Statistics show that diseases of the lungs aie veiy caie 
in high mountain diatiicts, and local doctors obseived 
that inhabitants who had contiaoted them m the plain 
recovered speedily ou then retain home Davos is singu- 
larly well situated for a sanataunm for these diseases The 
climate, owing to its distance from tho waim currents iisiug 
fiom tho Italian plain, is, though severe, singularly dry and 
equable in winter, and the valley is open and sunny Many 
good hotels offei evoiy comfoib to invalids 
JTietoiy — Tho tho oiiginal inhabitants of tho legion now 

kuowa IS Giaubimden, who were conqueied undei Augustus by the 
Romans, aie leputed to have been an Etiuscm lace who had 
emigiated thithei 500 yens n c The Somans established numei 
ous loads through the country, and held it in subjection until the 
downfall of then empiie In 490 a n Theodoiio the Gieat settled 
some Alemanm in Ehiotia In 807’ the distiict was incoipoiated 
by Cbailes the Gieat m hia empue, and placed undei a tompoial 
count In the middle of tho 11th century, in the confusion i,on8e- 
quenfc on the fall of the duchy of Alemannia, the biahop of Chur 
regained pait of the temporal authoiity some of his piedeceseoie 
hod alieady held befoie 807, and in tho eoily Middle Agee he 
appeals as the most poweiful among the petty luleie who disputed 
among themsclrcs tho light of oppiesaing the peosantiy Towaids 
the end of the 14th ecnluiy, tho bishop of Chui enppoi ted the league 
foimed by the neighbouiing diatiicts to leaist the encioocbmeut 
of the lay nobles This was known os the Gotteshanabund, and hod 
Chui (see Conn:) as ita chief town In 1424 the Obeibund, some- 
times called, peihaps fioiii the giey coats of the delegates who 
assembled at Tions to confhm it, the Gieuebund, was formed with 
the aid of the abbot of Sisseutis and a pally among the nobles in 
the Yoidei Bheinthal In 1436 the diatiiots boideimg on Tyiol, 
which had been vossals of the counts of Toggeiibuig (till the 
extinohou of the line in that yeai), concluded, in imitation of then 
ueighbonis, a league known as the Zehngeiiehtenbund, with Davos 
fin Its centre In lioO the Zehngoiichte foimed an alliance with 
tlie Gotteshansbund, m 1471 with the Grauehnnd, but of these 
called “poipetual alliance” at Yazeiol neoi Tiefenkasten there 
exists no authentic evidence in the oldest ohionicles It is ceitom, 
however, that seveial diets weie held at Yazerol Unhappily foi 
tlie whole Giisona, nearly all the possessions of the Toggenhuig 
family had fallen by 1489 to tho houso of Austria, to which on 
oxonso was thus given for inteifereiiee in tlieoountiy In 1497 tho 
Grauebund and m 1498 the Gotteshansbnnd entered into alluaice 
with the seven Swiss cantons In 1499 the contest with Anstiia 
liioke ont The memoiablo viotoiy of the Malaerlieide or Oalven, 
in which the impeiial tioops were defeated with a loss of SOOO men. 


Loupled with other disasteis to his T.iina in Noitli Switziiland 
weakened the authoiity ot Maximilian, but the lights of Austin m 
the Zthtigcnclitciibuud woie only extinguished bj jiuichnse in lb52 
In 1512 the Grisoustook adMintagcuf the wai iii Italy to laj binds 
on Val Telhna, Uoiniio, Chiiviiiin, niid 1 il Shsoeeo 

These acquisitions attiacted, a hundied yiiis lilei, tlie cminlitj 
of the Spauish goveinoi of Mil in The txusons, tom be^wcLii the 
hienehsiid the bpiiiish, tilt Keloimcd and C itliohc pm lies, ofltiud 
i fsvouiable held toi his mtngucs lu 1620 the Piotestants of Y d 
Telhna WGia ciuelly iii issaeitd, the Siiaiii iiils gamed the dibtiiet, 
and an Austnui foiee occupied tho gientei pait of tho Giisons 
The Austiians wei e e\2>Lned in IbSB by the Trench, but tho Giisons 
did not loooaei tlieu full tuthoiitj' ovei then Italian possessions 
till 1639 They finally lost them when Napoleon annexed these 
di&tiietb to hm (Jisalxnne lepnblic, a measure eonhinied by the con 
giess of Vienna 

The ob&cuTO quuiels of the Plinta andDe Sails factions, dating 
horn the 17tli eontuij, wtie init an end to by the Naiioloonio 
wais and tlie appeaiance of gieat ainiieb — Pieneh, Austiian, and 
Ifussian — ^upoii the mountains Tlie incnihion. ot the Pieiich was 
uiaikod by ttiB wanton destiuction of the gieat convent of Dibseutis, 
in which peiislicd the chionicle of Disseutis, dating fiom tho 7tli 
century, and mmy of the MSS of Placid ns a Speseba, one of the 
fiist systeiuatie exploicis of his native Alps In 1803 the Grisona, 
by lutne ot Naiioloon s act of mediation, betame a member of tlio 
Swiss Confedciation, letaining its iiiteinal govoiiimeiit This con- 
sists of a gieat eouiiLil elected by umveisol suftnge, and meeting 
ovBiy yeui Tlneo citizens, elected yeaily, form the exeonlivo 
goveanment A eomniittee of 12 membeis assist fliem m weighty 
niatteis and in jiiepaiing bdls foi the ehanibci Luge poweis of 
self government aie left to tho sepiiate communities Tho coiisti 
tution wna lost completely lesised in 18B3, hut a fuithei lefoim m 
an cxfaeme domoci itic sense is now (1879) undei debate 

roi a list of Rocient vDitca on the Qranhli-nacn are HoiIct ATschameTa Crau 
tiini/en. Dun ISoS luid Qcoifi of Duael sZliMioeAeca A/;>ina 7u <ta,lS7S Seeiilao 
Tlieobalils Dundflii Obatancl and haUabUdei out den JHhaliKhm Jtpen, 
Ileilipschs <3i aubxlixdtn, Leipsic 18C8 > Leonliaidis J>at Poachtavmo Ibal, 
I oipsU ISoO Lechnei Maa J’fuil J}e> ffilf, Ltipsio, ISOu , Coxe s draieli, an Stetlier- 
laail 17S0, MislI liOfcI)ni.Id a iSuuiinn Tout zn tM Gitaona, ISOt , Oonradmson 
Moot 8 GeiihiMo ton Cniiaiien, Chin, lSTO-74, P O flantn.8 J>aa alia SMtea, 
Deihii 1S73 Daioa bp oxe who Inoua ft, 1878, lettmghUy Aniew Julj 1878, 
Not 1870, Bans trpin* CriiHle, and mtlLlLs Asia und EhOAVihE ID W r) 


GRIVEQNltE, a town of Belgium in the aiiondissement 
and piovinca of Lidge, is situated on the Ourthe about a 
male and a half S W of Litge Theie are coal-mines in the 
neighbomhood, and the town posesses non foundries and 
manufactoiies of brass-wire, nails, and iron boats The 
population is about 6000 

QROOVIT, 'Wii-i.iAM, an Enghsh Boholai of the 16th 
ceutoiy, was born at Bristol about 1442 Designed by 
his parents foi the chuich, he was sent to Wmehester 
College, and theie ho remained till Lis twenty-second 
year, when he was elected to a soholarsliip at New College, 
Oxfoid In 1467 he became a fellow, and though ,in 
1479 he accepted tie rectory of Newton Longville in 
Backinghamshiie, he continued to reside lu the univeisity 
city Having been chosen readei in divinity an Magdalen 
College in 1483, it fell to his lot to maintain a disputation 
with JohnTayloi, piofossor of divinity, in presence of King 
Richard HI , and so well did he carry hun&elf in tho matter 
that the king sent him a buck and five maiks About 1 488 
Giocyn left England for Italy, and befoie his leturn in 
1492 he had visited Eloiencc, Rome, and Padua, and 
etudied Greek and Latin under Demetrius Ohalohondyles 
and Pohtian As leoturei in Exeter College he found an 
oppoitunity of indoctrinating his eountiymen in the new 
j learning, and had the honour of teadungGieek not only to 
Sir Thomas More hut to Erasmus himself, who was 
indebted to him also foi an introduction to Arelibishop 
Warhaiu When, some time aftei wards, Gi ocyn removed to 
London, he was chosen by Dean Colet to delivoi lectures in 
St Paul’s , and in connexion with this engagement he gave 
a singular proof of his honesty Having at first denounced 
all who impugned the authenticity of the Hieiartkia 
Mcclenmtuca aeonbed to Dionysius the Aieopagite, he was 
led to modify his views ns he advanced in his investiga- 
tion of the subject, and at length openly declared that he 
had been completely mistaken, About this tune he was 
evidently in straitened circumstances, and though lu 1606 
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]ie was appomtod oa AioTibishop Waiham's lecomraenda | 
tion master or waiden of All Hallow’s Oollege at Maidstono | 
lu Kent, we find him still obliged to boiiow fioni liis 
fi lends, and oven to pledge liia plate as a secuiity He died 
piobibly 111 1510, and was biiiied in the collegiato chuich 
at Maidstone AVith the exception of a few lines of Latin 
veiso, and a lottei to Aldus Sranutiiis at the head of 
Linacie’s translation of Pioclus’s (V'cnice, 149D), 

Griocyn has left no litemiy pioot of liis scholaiship or 
abilities Ho was a gieat adnrner ot Anatotle, but his 
piopo&al to execute atianslation of the jihilosopher in com 
pany with Linacioand Latimei ms nevei earned out Uy 
Kiasmus he has been described as “vii seveiiasimae castu,- 
simm vitoe, ecclcsiasticatuiu constitutionuni obseivantissimus 
peno uaciue ad supeistitionom, sobolasticie theologise ad un 
guem dootus ac uatuia etiaiii aceriimi ]udicii, demum in 
omni disciplinnium geneio exacto veisatus” (if eclat ationci 
ad Censiit as Farvltaha Theolnffuje Pat mance, 1522) 

See John Hoblc Tohn^ 01 ], Life of Thonmt, htnacie, Loniloii, 1835, 
■Wood’s Athuiuj Ot.oHiLnn<i, (Juniuiiglii.m, Litta q/ Eminent JSnff 
hsAmeii, lol ii , 183 j, li.iiiglit, Jifo uf ht iismus 

GRODNO, a western piovinco oi government of Bussia 
in Euiope, lying between 52' and 54° N lat , 23' and 26° 
E long , and bounded N by Vilna, E by Minsh, S by 
Volhynia, and W by the formei kingdom of Poland , aiea 
14,9G1 sqnaio miles The countiy is a viido plain, m 
some parts very swampy and coveied with laige pine foi ests 
Of these that of Bieloviec^a m the district of Pinshano, 
compmmg a ciicuit of ovei 100 miles, deseives notice, foi 
here bisons aio pieseived The navigable nveis aio tho 
Niemen, Bug, Narev, and Bobra Theie aie also seveial 
canals, among wLidx those of Augustow and Oginsky oio 
the most impoi tant Tho soil, being chiefly alluvial deposit 
mtoimixed with sand, is favoniablofoi agiioultaie and the 
leaiing of cattle and bees The atinoaiihero is damp and 
miaty, and tho climate in wintoi is cold Large quantities 
of lye, bailey, oats, hops, hemp, and flax aie raised, but the 
amount of fruit and vegetables) grown is small The mineioi 
piodiicts nio insignifioint The manufactuies consist of 
woollen cloths, hats, leather, papei, and spiiits, theiois 
also a good expoit trade in giain, wool, cattle, and timbei 
Some foi fcy fans aie held annually m the piovince Qiodno 
IS divided into nine distiicts, viz , Qiodno, Brest, Eielostock, 
Bielsk, "Volkovy sk, Kobiyii, Piushana, Slomm, mdSokolka 
The administiatiou of tho whole province is in the hands 
of a govemoi appointed by the crown In 1870 tho popu 
lation was 1,008,521, compiising Lithuanians, Russians, 
Poles, Taxtais, and a few Qeimaa colonists 

Gbodito, capital of the piovince of tho same name, stands 
on the light bank of the Niemen in 53° 40' N lat , 23° 60' 
E long , and is connected by radway with St Petersburg, 
Moscow, and Waieaw. It is the seat of the piovuicial 
government, and contains eight Roman Catholic, a Gieek 
Eaetetn and two Hinted Gieek Catholic chmehes, a 
Lutheian chapel, and two Jewish synagogues The Qovein- 
mont office is a splendid edifice Theie aie two flne palaces 
elected lespectively by Stephen Batory, who chad heie in 
1586, and Augustas III , kings of Poland Among the 
othei buildings aie a public libiaiy, a school of medicine, 
a gymnasium, and seveial seminaiies The inhabitants 
(24,789) are engaged in the manufacture of woollens, silks, 
hats, paper, and the piepaiation of wax Thiee fairs are 
held anmiaUy Giodno was built in the 12 th century, and 
at the commencement of the 13th was annexed to Poland 
The Polish diet held there m 1793 ratified the second 
partition of Poland Two yeais later Stanislaus Augustus, 
the la^t king, signed his abdication there 

GROEN VANPRINSTEREB, Wuhsilm: (1801-1876), 
Dutch statesman, historian, and publicisl^ was bom at 
Toorburg, on August 21, 1801, received his giammar school j 
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education at the Hague, and studied law, philosophy, and 
histoiy at the university of Leyden At the ago of twentj- 
li\e he published aioliime of nnscellanooue essays (Ve/s- 
pterde OLSthtiften, 1526), and m 1827 ho was appointed 
piivale secietary to King^Vilham I Eiom this iiost he 
letiied in 1833, m ordei that he might devote limieelt with 
loss intenuption to the hietoiical leseaiches which resulted 
in the giadual jmblication of his At thives ou Cot ? t fpondunce 
%HLdae de la Maisoii d'Otanye-Nabsau, in filteen volumes 
(Leyden, 1835-64) An aident conservative cn aR the 
ecclesiastical and political questions of the day, he enteied 
the chambci of lepiesentatives in 1840, and took pait with 
both tongue and pen in all the moie impoitant discussions 
of the jeais that followed, especially iii those of 1848 and 
1849 Between 1849 and 1865 he frequently eat in the 
second chambei, and fiom 1850 to 1855 the anti-liberal 
ncwspapei Nedei lundet was managed by him The moitifi.- 
cation whicli European events in 1864 and 1866 had caused 
him tonnd expression in the occasional wiitings entitled La 
Pt uase et Its Patjb Das, A mes amis a Dei tin, and L'Empii e 
Piusstenet L' Apocalypse (1867) Shoitly afterwaids he 
withdiew entirely fiom public aflfaiis, but continued Lis 
liteiaiy puisuits, his latest production Maui ice et Bat nevelt, 
an able vindication of tho Calvinistic piince as against the 
Arminian statesman, having been completed (1876) only a 
short time befoie bis death, which occuiied 19th May 1876 
Among othei vioiks of this author may be mentioned a 
llandboeldet Geschiedems van liet Vatetland (1835), and an 
essay entitled Ongeloof en Jlevoluhe (1847) , but his sole 
chum to European celebrity lests upon the At chives, with 
then able if one-sided Pt olegomem The letters and docu- 
ments comprised in the senes aie of extraoidinary interest 
and value foi the whole of the impoitant peiiod which 
elapsed between the ontbieak of the revolution in the 
Netheilancls and the establishment of tho commeicia] 
oligaichy upon the death of 'William II 
GRONINGEN, a town of the Netherlands, in the province 
of die same name, is situated on the Hunse at the iniiux of 
the Aa, 461 miles in an eastward diiection fiom Haihngeti 
The ccntiai and moie anciont part of tho town w still sur- 
rounded by the old ditch, and communication is maintained 
with the outer portions by eighteen budges In the contie 
of the old town lies a gioup of open places, of which the 
greatest, the Bieedemarkt, is one of the most spacious in the 
Netheilandb Eive of the piincipal streets bear the name 
of aa many ancient families — the Botermgs, the Ebbings, 
the Gelkings, the Huddings, and the Folhings Among the 
pubhc buildings of Groningen the town house (Radhuis) is 
one of the finest It was built between 1793 and 1810 
according to the plana of Jacob Otten Husley, and was ex- 
tended in 1873 The administiative offices of the piovince 
of Gionmgen also occupy a fine bmlding, which received 
a splendid fiont in 1870-1871 The piovincial court of 
justice, transformed in the middle of the 18tli centuiy the 
com exchange, dating from 1825 , and tho weigh-house, 
completedln 1874, the so called Ommelatidet huis, oi house 
formerly devoted to the administration of the smiounding 
distnct, the civil and mihtaiy prison , and the aisenal, are 
also all worthy of mention There ato twelve churches in 
Giomngen, including two foi the Roman Catholics, andfivo 
j for the Reformed Church of the Netheilands, as well as a 
Jewish synagogue St Moi tin’s, the Aa Church, and tho 
; New Church (all Reformed) are the pimcipal Oi these 
the fiist is a Gothic building founded in 1 263, and tho last 
dates from the 17th centiuy The university of Qioningen 
was founded m 1614, and its buildings weie erected in 
1847-1850 Acooiding to the Annedes Academia (Leyden, 
1877), the number of the students in 1874 was only 173, 
the strongest faculty being that of the physical science-* 
with 67. It has a hbrary, an observatory, botamoal 
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gaideas, aa antiquarian museum, and a lio&pital among its 
auxihaiy establishments A fine deaf and dumb institn 
tion, founded by Henii Daniel Guyot, a gymnasium, a 
noimal college, a school of navigation, a school of design, 
and a musical school aie among the secondary educational 
establishmeiitb A society eicolendo jute yraiiM lias 
been lu existence since 1761 , an academy of fine aits was 
formed in 1830 by the mcorpoiation of two oldei societies 
of similax cbnacLei , and the same yeai saw tbo formal 
establishment of the society foi the advancement of natuial 
science, which may be traced bach to the association ataited 
by Van Swmdeien in 1801 Gioniugen maintains a con- 
sideiable tiade, and engages in a variety of industries It 
manufactiuea salt, beei, vinegar, soap, eaitbeuware, and 
ropes, weaves cotton and woollen stuils, spins flax, makes 
blushes, fuimtuie, miiiois, organs, and pianos, and has 
numerous goldsmiths and silversmiths In 1840 the town 
and the subuibs comprised a population of 31,782 In 
1870 the uumbei of people in the commune, mcluding 
1248 on sbipboaid, was 37,894, and foui years later it had 
iDcieased to 30,284 

Mention la mide of the Vill* Cruoninga in a deed of gift fiom 
Heniy III to the chuidi of Utiecht in 1040 In 1110 the town 
vr-ia aimonnded with walls, hut the bishop of Utieclit oausetl them 
to bo dismantled in 1112, and it was not till 126S thot the dtfcnces 
began to be restoied The compass of the town, nhich nt this time 
was about 13,000 feet, received considoiahlc eatenaion in 1469, 
when the walla weio stiengthened -nith bin maesivc toviers, and a 
ditch Wtib dll" A fiuthei inoioase of defensive capabihties was 
effected m the com so of the Gueldios uai of 1611-36, and again 
undoi "Willi im Louis of N"aaaan between 1608 and 1624 The eaily 
histoiy oi Grouiagcu couaibts mainly of stiuggles with the bishops 
of Utiecht 111 tlie couise of the Idtli ceutuiy thcic is cvidcnco 
that the oointnoioial aotiiity of its population was finding outlet 
in vaiions diieotions, and in the 14th it attained to no smnll 
politicil influence aa the chief city of Fiiesland Mavunihin I 
assigned Qioningen to Albeit of Saxony, hnt the oituons piefeiied 
to accept the piotectiou of the bishop of Utiecht , and when Albeit's 
sou Qeoiga attempted lu 1606 to aaiio the town, they lecognized 
the loidship of Edisait of East Fiiain On Geoige’s leuewal ot hos 
Ulities they tianafeiied thou allegiance to Duke Ohailos of Gueldei 
land, and his position was sanctioned m 1016 by the empeior 
Chailoa Y lu the couiso of the gieat wars of the 16th centuiy the 
oity had au oventtul histoiy, passing from hand to hand, and 
Buffeiing all the misaiies of siege and militaiy occupation, "but at 
length, la 1894, it was finally secured foi the United Wetheilands 
by Pimco Iflamice of Nassau The dissensions between the citizens 
piopei and the inhabitants of the " Ommelandon” continued, how 
evoi, in apito of the deciee of the states in 1697, which was intended 
to set them at leat In 1672 tho town was hesieeod by the bishop 
of Munstei, but it was snccessfully defended, and in 1698 its foib 
fications wore irapioved under Coehorn’s dnection Tho Fiench 
i^ublicans iilautcd then tiee of liberty in the Gieat Maiket on 
Febiuaiy 14, 1795, and they continued in anthoiity till leth 
Novembei 1814 The foitifications of the city weio doomed to 
desti action by tho law of 18th April 1874 Among the numeioos 
men of inaik who have been natives of Groningen it is enough to 
mention J D Bernoulli the mathematician, Surenhnsms and 
Seliultons the Oiientalists, and Hemsteihuis the philologist 

See Oiulhatlen en Oestichtenvan Ch onvngenuyihet Latijii vetlcuild, 
dooi H V K , Leyden, 1724, Sionyk xan Otomnyen ends Ormie 
Icaiden tot op deze/i Jaate 1743, Gioningen, 1743 , E J D Loigion, 
Geadnedkundige Beaehnjvmg dei Stad Qtonmgen, Gioningen, 
1852-67, Album det Stad Chonxmgon, Gioningen, 1860, "Wynne, 
Sandel en Ontneikkelvag van Stad en JPJ omneie Oromngvn, Gion- 
ingen, 1865 , Theodoi Wenzelbeikei, in Eisoh and Giubein Enoyelo 
padie, sub voce, 1872, Witkamp, Aardi ij/cskundtg JFooriUnShek, 
1877 

GRONOVIUS, or GRONOV, Jakob (1645-1716), one 
of the very great scholars of the 17tli centuiy, was hoiu 
20tli October 1646 at Deventer, where Ins father, J P 
Gboktovius (y V ), was at that tuna professoi of rhetoiic 
and history On the completion of his atudies at Leyden, 
where he had eaiJy distinguished himself by his powers of 
intellectual acquisition, he m 1698 visited "England, where 
he became acquainted with. Pocock, Pearson, and Mery 
Oasaubon, and where he devoted several months to the 
collatioiL of raie manuscripts at O^ord and Oatabndge 
His edition of Polybius, published at Leyden in 1670, m 


addition to his own and vaiioium notes, contaiiicd those 
which Oasaubon on his deathTuud had bequeathed to him 
Dechning an invitation to a chan at Deaentei, ho in 1071 
visited Fiance, and was brought into intimate lolations with 
D’Heihelot, Thevenot, and otlici distinguished sdiolais, 
and aftei anothei biief inteival at Leyden he in 1672 
tiavelled m Bpain, whence he passed into Italy There ho 
accepted from the grand duke of Tuscany a chair at tho 
uuiveisity of Pisa, which, hon ever, he i esigned at tho end 
of two years Having returned to Deieutei by way of 
Geimany, he had settled down with the purpose of woikmg 
unmteiinptedly at au edition of Livy, whou in 1679 ho 
was invited by the cutatois of the univeiaity of Leyden to 
occupy a professorial chair Heie, untempted by several 
ptessing invitations to vmious foieign univeisities, he spent 
the remaining yeais of his hfe, in which the calmness which 
noimally chaiacteiizes even the most ardent scholoily 
lesearch was unfortunately too often broken by hteraiy 
quarrels conducted on Ins pait with excessive violence and 
scuriiLty He died 21st October 1716 

The most eclehtciled as veil as t"ho most impoitaut of the noihs 
of J Gionovins n tho Thesuw its Avtigmtaimi Oi acai um (Leyden, 
1608-1702, m 18 vols foi , and Yenico 1782-1737, also m 18 voh 
foi ) Poi this mvoluable collection he adopted the plan tiaced out 
by QiAvraa m the Thesain us Aovtiquitatum Ilonuinai uta Gio 
noviua pnblisiied new editions of seveial authois commented on by 
his fathei, such os Seneca, Phtdius, and otheia , and ho also edited 
Maciobiu^ Polybius, Tacitus, Ciceio, Ammianna MaiLi-lhaus, 
Quintus Curtius, Suetonius, Aiiinn, Miimtms I*eh\, Heiodotus, 
Cebes, and some ancient geogiuplicis , tho poem of Minetho, on tho 
stais, Daciylotheca ot Uoilosus, the of Haipociation, 

Ac The other pioductions of Gionovius consist of theses, dis 
comsos, and diatiibes, of which a list will be found in tbo BietioH’ 
nofi) e of Ofaauftenie 

GROHO"VT[JS, 01 QRONOV, Sobasts Fbibdbich 
( 1613-1671), Bcholai and ciitic, was bom at Hambuig, 
20th Septembei 1613 He went thiough his eoily studies 
with gieat distinction ab Biemen, and afteiwaids attended 
the umveiBities of Leipsic, Jena, and Altorf, whence he 
extended his travels into Fiance and Italy In 1643 he 
was appointed professor of rhetoiic and history at Deventer, 
and in 1658 he succeeded Daniel HeinsiiiB m the Greek 
chan at Leyden, wheie he died on the 28th of December 
1671 

Besides editing, with nolee, Statius, Plautus, Livy, Pliny, Taoi 
tuB, Aulus QcUius, and Seneca’s bogcdies, he irus the aiithoi of 
numerous woiks which have been exhaustively catalogued by 
Chauffepd and otbeis They include Be Seslei tits, sirs subsecitot um 
Peeiinice veleris Giceca et Jtomcma Btbi i BF (164d), and notes upon 
Seneca, Phsedius, &o , which weie suh&eqnontly utilized bj his sou 
Jacobus Gionoyius m bis cditioua of those alitbois 

GROOT, Gerhvkd (1340-1384), m Latin Oeiatdus 
Ma^us, founder of the society of ‘‘Biethien of the 
Common Life," was born in Octobei, 1340, at Deventer, 
whore his father held a good civic position Other forms 
of tho family name aie Gioote, Qroet, and Qroete At the 
cloBo of his school education, leceived partly at Deventei and 
paitly at Aix-la-Chapelle and. Cologne, Geihaid (*‘ Geriit” 
01 “Geoifc”) m his fifteenth year entered the university of 
Fans, wheie lie became fiimly attached to the nominalism 
then in vogue, and where he made distinguished progiess in 
almost nU, the branches of learning then cultivated, — canon 
law, medicine, astrology, and even magic being added to 
the theology and philosophy of the schoolmen Shortly 
after his graduation m 1358, he returned to Ins father’s 
house ot Deventer, where, however, his slay was compaia- 
tively brief "W"e next hear of him as leammg and teaching 
m Cologne, according to one account he studied also at 
Prague, and in 1866 he visited, on puhlio business it is 
presumed, the papal court at Avignon About this tune 
he was appointed to a couple of caaonries at Utrecht and 
Aix-la-Chapelle respectivd.y, and the life of the biilliant 
yonng scholar was rapidly becoming luxunoua, secular, and 
selfish, when a gieat spintnal change passed over him which 
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resulteil iii a findl lenuncmtioa of eveiy wuildly enjoyment 
Tills coiiveision, wliicli took place in 1374, appcaia to liavo 
been due partly to the effects of a dangeioua lUuesa, and 
paitly to the iiifluenco of tlie learned and pious piior of tlio 
Caiihuaian inonabletyat Munnikhui/cnneor Arnheiin, who 
had feei lously 1 emonstrated iTtibli him on the vanity of ma 
life Duung II 10 neit five yeais lie devoted a conadeiable 
poitioii of Ins fcimo to lepeated and piolonged visits to tte 
raoniitoiy of the A.iigus.tinian canons tegular at Vuidia 
Vallia (aioeiiendiel near Bius&ela), whose prioi, Johann 
Iluji.bioook, a man of deep though some what mysticsal 
piety and of eonsidoiablo literary powei, could not fail to 
iiiirtiess those Tsho came in contact with him, and ma^uy or 
whose speuEtl views aio unmi&takably repiodaced in the 
wiitinrrs oi Clioot and hn. “ fiatiea dovoti '* Betvreen 1374 
mill 1379 Gethaid had lUo spent some tlueo yeais m all 
nt iliuinildniireri in study and piayei , and in tho course 
ot tho 1 1 st mentioned year he loft the piivacy of the cloister, 
and hiMiig locoivod oidination as a deacon, became a 
mission 11 y pioiihei within, the dioccae ot Utiachb The 
success V Inch followed hie labours, not only in the town of 
Uticdit itself, but also 111 Zwolle, Elampen, Leyden, Delft, 
OoaiU, Anistoidnni, and many othei places, was immense , 
aocoiding to Thomas a Kerapis, tho people left then buei 
ness au'l their meals, to heai his seimons, bo that the 
chuiche'i could not hold the ciowda that flocked wherever 
he came The impavtiality of the censures, however, which 
he cLiiected, nob only agaiuat tho prevailing sine of the laity, 
but also against tho heresy, simony, avarice, and impuiity 
of the aaculai and regulai clergy, soon provoked the un- 
oompiomismg hostility of the entire body of the lattei, 
and aconsationa of heterodoxy speedily begau to he brought 
against him It was m vam that Qioob emitted a Ptihltca 
PtotaatatiOf m which he daolaied that Jesus Christ was the 
01 eat subject of his discourses, that in all of them he 
believed lumsalf to be m haimony with tho Catholic doctimo, 
and that he willingly subjeohed them to the candid judgment 
of the Homan Ohuioh By a skilfully fiamed episcopal 
edict of 1383, which ovcluded fiom tho pulpib all who had 
not leoeived priest’s ordeia, his pubho preaching was brought 
nbiuptly to an end , an appeal to Urban YI was made in 
vain Compelled thus to soaich foi some othei field of 
mefulnebS, Gxoot, 111 conjunction with his friend Plorentms, 
a emon of Utiecht, began to superintend tho labours of 
certain young men who employed fliemselves in tiauscnbmg 
manusciipls of chuich fatheis and othei authors , from tune 
to tune as they met to receive payment for their woik, he 
sought to edify them with religious exhortation Ultimately 
the idea suggested itself that the little band might thiow 
their earnings into a common fund and live together 
accoiding to a fixed rule The house of Floientius forth- 
with became a cloistoi of “fratres vitae oomraimis,” who 
weie speedily joined by many new membeis, both clerical 
and lay, practised in a conaiderable vaaiety of handicrafts, 
the goneial rule of the Angustinian older was adopted , it 
was also agieed that then daily bread sliould be shaied 
in common, and that it should be earned, not begged 
Gioo-t’s private estate sufliced for the establishment on 
like principles of a sisteihood who supported themselves 
by sinniuug, weaving, and needlework Aftei a com- 
paiatively biief life ot singular eneigy, patience, and selt- 
denial, Groot fell a victim to the plague at Deventer on 
the 20th of August 1384 Witlun fifty years of hia death 
the “Biethieu of the Common Life,” also called “Fratres 
bonne voluntatis” oi “Fiatrea Collationani, ” numbmed 
seventeen collegiate churches in the Netheilands, and cou- 
tributed somewhat extensively to theological literature 
Thomas a KLempis, who wrote a ViM Getlimdi Magnz, 
was trained uudei Gerhard himself at Deventer The 
order disappeared at the time of the Eeformation 


cleat mil full account of the life of Gioot, vitU an 
exhaustive citalogiio of his extant Ttoika, it-£cieui,i 
JO the at tide on tho “ Biothun el the Connaoii Life,’ 
ll\^lZQ^aIical 079-696(1878) Tho 

ou^al lathouty is the vvoik oi Thomia ft Keinpis alieidi 
iLlLiMil to Seo also Ullmanu's Htjoimoi, bejme tho In foy motion, 
nhcso somextluit ct ptt;/o ixposition of Gioot s theological vil« 1 , 
howosci, must ho taken with leseia ations 

GEOS, AiToiNE JhAST, Baron (1771-1835), the pupil 
of David and tho foieiunnei of Gdticault, occupies a pi cuhar 
position between the classio and lomantic schools wIiilIi 
divided opinion at the beginning of the present century 
Uewas boiu at Tails m 1771 Uis fathei, who nas a 

miniatnie pamter, began sciiously to teach him to draw at 
the eaily ago of six, and showed himsolf fiom tho fust nn 
exacting master Towards tho close of 1785 Gros, liy liis 
own choice, entei ed the studio of David, which he fi eq^uented 
assiduously, contmmiig at the same time to follow the classes 
of the College Ma/aiin The death of his fathei, ivliose 
cncumatauces had been embaiiassed by the Revolution, 
thiew Gros, 111 1791, upon his own resouices Ho now 
devoted himself wholly to Ins piofession, and comi»eted 
in 1792 foi the fftand pnx, but unsuccessfully About 
this time he was, howovor, on the leoommendation of tho 
Boole des Beaux Aits, employed on the execution of 
jioitiaits of tlie membeis o± the Convention, and when — 
distntbed by the development of the Revolution — Gios 111 
1793 left Fiance for Italy, he suppoited himself at Genoa 
by the same means, pioducing a great quantity of miniatmes 
aacly?ar& He visited Floience, but returning to Genoa 
mn/lft the aoquauitanoe of Josephine, and followed hei to 
Milan, where he was well leocived by hor husband On 
November 15, 179C>, Gioa was present with the aimy neai 
Aicola when Bonapmke planted tbs tricolor on the budge 
Qios seized on this incident, and showed by his treatment 
of it that be had found his vocation Bonaparte at once 
gave him the post of “inspecteur nux levues,” which on 
abled him to follow the army, and in 1797 nomiuated 
him on the commission charged to select the spoils which 
should enrich the Louvie In 1790, having escaped from 
the besieged city of Genoa, Groa made hia i.ay to Pans, 
and in the begmning of 1801 took up his quaiters in 
the Capuems His “ e&qmsse ” (Musde de Nantes) of 
the Battle of Nazaieth gained the piize offeied m 1802 
by the consuls, but was not carried out, owing it is 
said to the jealousy of Junot felt by Napoleon, but he 
mdemnified Gios by commissioning him to paint his 
own visit to the pest-house of Jafia Lea Pestifdids de 
JaFa (Louvre) was followed by the Battle of Aboukii 
1806 (Veisailles), and the Battle ot Eylau, 1808 (Louvre) 
These thiee subjects — the populai leader facing the pesti 
leuce unmoved, challenging the splendid instant of victory, 
heort-sick with the bittei cost of a hard-won field — gave 
to Gros his chief titles to fame As long as the military 
element remained bound up with French national life, 
Gios received fiom it a fiesh and energetic inspiia- 
tion which earned him to the very heart of the events 
which ho depicted, but as the aimy and its geneial 
separated fiom the people, Gros, called on to illustrate 
episodes repiesentative only of the fulfilment of peisoual 
ambition, ceased to find the nout ishment necesbaiy to his 
genius, and the defect of his artistic position became evident 
Trained in the sect of the Classicists, he was shackled hy 
their lules, even when — ^by his natuiali&tic tieatment of 
types, and appeal to picturesque effect in colour and tone — 
he seemed to run counter to them In 1810 his Madiid 
and Napoleon at the Pyramids (Versailles) show that his 
star had deserted him His Fianois I and Ohailes Y , 
1812 (Louvre), had considerable success , but the decora- 
tion of the dome of St Qeuevifeve (begun in 1811 and com 
plated in 1824) is the only work of Gtos’s later years which 
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thowa Ilia early force and vigour, aa well aa hib slall The 
Dcpaituro of Louia XVIIl (Veisaillea), the Embaihatioii 
of ^Madame d’Angonltme {Bouleaux), the plafond of the 
Egyptian lOom in the Louvie, and finally hia Efeiculea and 
Diomedoa, exhibited in 1836, testify only that Gio'i’& offoits 
— in accordance ^vith the fiequent councils of his old mastei 
David — to stem the using tide of Romantinani aeived but 
to damage hia once bidliant reputation Exasperated by 
cnticiBiu and the consuousiiess of failnie, Qioe sought 
refuge in the giossei pleasures of life, but suddenly his vital 
foices failed him, and on the 25th June 1833 ho was found 
drowned on the shores of the Seine near Shvres Eiom a 
papei which ho had placed in Ins hat it became known that 
“ las du la V 10 , et tiahi par les deimties faoultds qua la lui 
reiidaient ■^uppoi table, il avait idsulu de s’en dcfaire ” The 
number of Gios’s pupils was very great, and was considei- 
ably augmented when, m 1815, David quitting Pans made 
ovei his own classes to him Qios was deeoiated and named 
Imion of the empite by Napoleon, after the Salon of 1808, 
at which he had exhibited the Battle of Eylau Under the 
Eesloiation he became a member of the Institute, professor 
at the il^colo des Beaux Arts, and was named chevaliei of 
the order of St Michel 

M Ddooluae gives a biief notice of Ins life in. Louis Davul et 
Son Tenips, and Ini lua Meyer’s Oe’xhit^itederinoJeiiienftatuosisJien 
Maluei (.oixtima an excellent criticism on lua woiks 

GROSBEAK (Ftench, G>osbeo), a name very indefinitely 
applied to many buds belonging to the families Ft ingillulcB 
and PloaeidcB of modem ornithologists, and perhaps to some 
membei •! of the Embat mdte and Tcuuiffi icke, but always to 
buds distinguished by the gieat size of their bill Taken 
alone it la commonly a synonym of Hawpinod {q v ), but 
a piefix is most usually added to indicate tho species, aa 
Fine-Giosbeak, Cardinal-Grosbeak, and the like By eaiUei 
writers the word was geneially given os an equivalent of the 
Linnsean Loiia, but that genus, as fiist established, has 
been found to include many f oims which, according to moie 
recent notions, cannot possibly bo placed in the same Family 

The Pine-Ghosbe IK (Fimcola enucleatot) is, with the 
exception of the Hawfinch just mentioned, the best known 
species to which the name is applied It inhabits the 
conifei-zono of both the Old and the New Worlds, seeking, 
m Euiope and piobably elsewhere, alowei latitude as winter 
approaches — often journeying m large flocks , and stroggleis 
have occasionally leached the British Islands, though the 
recoids of not moie than half a dozen such occuiiences can 
be wholly tiusted (Yarrell, J?j Bttda, ed 4, u pp 177- 
179) In structuie and some of its habits much resombling 
a Bullfinch (see Fiitoh, vol ix p 193), but much exceed- 
ing that bud m size, it lias the plumage of a Ciossbill 
(vol VI p 614), and appeals to undeigo exactly the same 
changes as do the members of the restiicted genus Xoaiea, — 
the young being of a dull gieenist-grey stieaked with 
brownish-black, the adult hens tinged with golden-green, 
and the cocks glowing with crunson-red on nearly all the 
body-foatheia, tins List colour being replaced after moulting 
111 confinement by bright yellow Nests of this species 
weie found m 1821 by Zetteistedt near Jnckasjarwi m 
Swedish Lapland, but little was really known with certainty- 
concerning its nidification until 1856, when the late Mi 
Wolley, after two years’ ineflEeotual seaich, succeeded in 
obtaining m the not very distant district of Muomoniska 
well-autlionticatecl specimeus with the eggs, both of which 
are like exaggerated Bullfinohes’ The food of this xpeues 
seems to consist of the soeda and buds of many soits of 
trees, though the staple may very possibly be those of some 
kind of pine The cock has a clear and pleasing song, 
which makes him lu many countries a favourite cage-bud , 
and the notes of the hen may even be deemed to qualify 
her as a musician of no small merit 
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Allied to the Pme-Giosbeak <iie a nnmbei of species of 
smallet size, but its equals in beauty of plumage ^ These 
have been lefeiied to seveial gcneia, such as Canjodm us^ 
Piopaasei, Bi/canefes, Diaqua, and otheis , but possibly 
Cat 2Mdacu3 is sufficient to contain all Most of them are 
natives of the Old Woild, and chiefly of its eastern diiiMou, 
but seveial inhabit the vve&teiii poition of Ncitli Aineiioa, 
and one, G qii/iagiiieiis (of which, theie seem to be at least 
two local laces), is in especial natne of the dt'-eits, oi 
their boideis, of Arabia and Noitli Africa, extending even 
to some of tho Canary Islands — a singular niudificntiou in 
the JuihiicO, of a foim which one would be apt to associate 
exclusively with forest bees, and especially conifeis 

The VisGiiriiN Gbosbeik, oi Vnginian Nightingale of 
many wiiteis, Catdinalia vit qiuiunw,, next claims notice 
lieie, though doubts may be entei tamed as to the family 
to which it really belongs No less lemaikable foi its 
blight cainime attire, and the additional embellishinent of 
an elongated ciest of the same coloui, than foi ita hne 
song, it has been an object of attiaction almost eiei since 
tlie settlement of its native country by Eniopeans All 
Ameiican ornithologists speak of its easy captnie and its 
leady adaptation to coiifineuient, which for neaily thiee 
centuries have helped to make it a populai engo bird on 
both sides of the Atlantic Tho vocal pow'eis pos-sessed by 
the cock are to some extent sliaied by tho hen, though she 
13 domed the vivid hues of hei partnei, and hei plumage, 
with exception of the wings and tail, which aie of a dull 
rod, 18 light olive above and biowmsh-yellow beneath 
This species inhabits the eastern paits of the United Estates 
south waid of 40’ N lau, aud also occuis m theBeimudas 
It IS lepresented in the south-west of North America by 
othei foims that by some wiiLeis aie deemed species, and 
m the noithein paits of South Ameiica by the O phcetucaus, 
which w onld loally seem entitled to distinction Another 
kmdied bud, placed from its short and bioad bill in a 
difteiant genus, and known as Ppiihuloaia aitvuaia oi the 
Texan Caidinal, is found on the southern hoideis of the 
United States and in Mexico , while among North American 
“ Grosbeaks ” must also be named tho buds belonging to 
the geneia Gm) aca and Hedpmelea — tlie foimei e-ipecially 
exemphfied by tho beautiful blue G cast idea-, and the lattei 
by the biilhant rose-bieasted II ludavioianvs, which last 
extends its lange into Canada 

Tho species of the Old Woild which, though commonly 
called “Giosbeaks,” ceitamly belong to the family Ploieidve, 
may be on this woik moie conveniently tieated undei the 
title of WjsAVEii-BiiinB (g; v ) (an) 

GBOSE, Fbancis (c 1730-1791), a oelebiated English 
antiquaiy, son of a wealthy Swiss jewellei settled in Fngland, 
was bom at Gieenfoid in Middlesex, about the year 1730 
The bias of his mind towaids heraldiy and antiquities 
showed itself early, and his father, indulging it, proem oil 
him a position in the Herald’s Colloge In 1763, being 
then Richmond Hciald, he sold his tabard, and shortly 
aftei wards became adjutant and paymaster of the Hamp- 
shire mihtia, wheie, os he lumseE humoiously obseived, 
the only account-books he kept weie his right aud left 
pockets, into the one of which he received, and from the 
other oi winch he paid This oaielessness exposed limi to 
seiious losses , and after a vain attempt to lepaii them by 
accepting a captaincy m the Surrey mlitm, the competeucy 
left him by his fathei being squandered, he began to turn to 
account his excellent education and his powers as n diaughts- 


^ Many of them lue deeciihed and haautifiUly hgnxed in the Maau- 
giaplae des Lo^iens of the latePiinoe O L Bonxpaite and PiofEX'-oi 
Schlegel (Leyden, and Dus^eldoif, 1860), a -work which mcludes, ho-vr 
evai, all the CrosahiUs, BedpoUs, aud Lumets then knovni to the authors, 
while it excludes many buds that an Ihiglish wiitei would have to 
caU " Grosbeaks “ 2 7 
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raan, Iii 1757 he had been elected fellow of the Society 
of Antiq^uaiie'i In 1773 ho began to publish hia AiUiquir- 
iies 0 / Mnr/hind ami ITales, a vioik which biought him 
money ns is ell as) fame This, with its supplenicntaiy parts 
leUtiiig to the Channel Islinda, na^ not completed till 
1787 111 1789 ho set out on an antiquaiian tom thiough 

Scotland, and in the couiao of this journey met Bums, who 
composed in his honoui the famous Buug beginning “ Ken 
yo aught o’ Captain Oiose, ’ and in that othoi poem, still 
moie famous, “Hear, land o’ cakes, and hiithei Scots,” 
w arned all Scotchmen of this “ chield amoaig them taking 
notes ” In 1790 he began to publish the losults of what 
Bums c-illel “his peiegimationa tluough Scotland," but 
ho had not finished the woik when ho bethought lum&elf of 
going OTC .1 to Iieland and doing foi that conntiy what he 
had alicady done foi Cheat Biitain About a month aftei 
his aiiivnl, howevei, while in Diibhii at the table of his 
fiiend Iluno, he was soiyecl with an apoplectic fit, and died 
111 a nionieiit, Juno 13, 1791 

Close w IS a fcoit of antiquaiion Falstaflj — ^at least he 
ossossed in a stiikiiig degice the knight’s phjsioal pecu- 
arities , but he was i man of tiue honoui and chtiiity, a 
valuable fiioiid, “ovoilookmg little faults and seekmg ont 
greatoi viitues,” and an inimitable boon companion His 
profession il merits weie fai from contemptible, ho was a 
clever diaughtsman, aud had oonsideiablepower of pictorial 
composition While most of Lia writings concern only the 
loai ned, othei s cdiitait sti ong satii ic powei But he showed 
to gieatest advantage as a social lieing , lus humour, his 
varied knowledge, and his good natuio were all eminently 
calculated to make him a favouiite in sooiotj As Burns 
says of him — 

‘ But nsd JO sto him in his gleo, 

Fol lucilvlc gli 0 ind fua has he, 

Thou set him down, nud twa oi tlnoo 
Gudo fellows wi’ lum , 

Andpmf, Oxwll shino thou awei, 

Aud IJIEV yc’ll SCO lum ' ” 

Gioso imbhslicd Tin ^InCiqitUus of Unf/tand aiul TP’alts, 0 sols 
fol, 1773-87 In 1782 ippeaied Aihui, to iJu, Ogims of tin, 
JBfittsli tUmy, n sitiio in the inannci of Sniffs DiuUions to &> 
vanii, wlm.li is voiy conlidentlv nttiibiited to Gioso , in 1783, A 
Otadb to Uealtk, Btautv, 2iichi<i, and llonmt, a collection ot 
adroitiseimnts of tho poiiod, with charaoteiistic sitnio piiface, in 

1786, A OUts’tu.al DiUionaty oj the T'utgai Tonyue, Sio, 1785-89, 

A on Anuent A}mou> and TV’ciqio'ia, lu 1780, Doiiolls 

Mutouj of Doia , 178b-SS, Mililiuy Anttqialita, 2 sols 4to, 

1787, A Tioiineial C/losaaty, 1788, Jtnlcafoi Diauing Oancattura, 
Sto, 1789-91, The Antiquitiea of JHcotland, 2 vols 4to, 1791, 
Aniiqitif lei, of Iidwiul, 2 vols 4to, edited and paitly wiittcn by 
Lsdwicli The Oi iiniblei, sis-teon clevei hnniorous essajs by Gioso 
appoaiod m 1791 aftei lus diaUi , end in 1793 The Oho, a collectiou 
ot essays, jeits, and small pieces of poetij , highly chaiacttiistic of 
UiQSo, though ceitainly not all by lum, w as put togithoi fiom hii 
papers by his pubhshei, who was also lus evccutoi A capital full 
length poitiait of Gioso by Daiiee is in tho fiirt volume of tlio 
Antiqititi a of Zhiyland and JFalea, and anothoi is, among Kaj’s 
Poihaits A vcisified skelcli ot him appealed in tho Oentlemaa’a 
Magazine, a ol Im ji 660 See (rentleman’a dlagastne, vol Ki pp 
403, 582, Kohlo’s iZiAf of the Colhgu of At ma, ji 431 

QKOSSEN'IIATN', a town in the ciicle of Diesdeu, 
Siixony, IS bitnated on tho Bodei, au affluent of the Elbe, 
20 miles UW of Diesdeu It has manufactui os of woollen 
,inJ cotton stuflis, huok&Lin, silk thiead, and waxcloth 
The principal buildings aie tho chuich of Oui Lady com- 
pleted in 1748, the leal school of tho second oidei, tho 
new towu-house completed in 1876, the infirmary, and the 
pooihonse The population m 1875, lacladiag the gai- 
iisou, w-as 10,086. 

Giossonhniii owes its oiigin to tho Soibs, and obtained tho lonk 
of a town in tho loth contuiy It was foi a time possessed by the 
Bohemians, by whom it was stiongly foitifiod It afloiwnids come 
into tlie possession of the eomits of Meissen, fiom whom, it was 
takeu m 1312 by tlie maigiaves 'Waldemai and John of Bianden- 
buig It Bulfoied consideiably in all the gient Geimon waib, and in 
1744 woa nearly dostioyed by fiie 
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GROSSETESTE, Eobfbt (c 1175 1253), m some 
lospocts the most distinguibhod of all the Engli&h niedimi al 
prelates as icgaids his peisonal influence both o\ei the 
men of his time and on its liLeratine, w'as boin of humble 
paiciitb at Stiadbiook in Suffolk about the yeai 1176 All 
that IS known of bis eaily yeais, is (fiom lus own account) 
that he studied the ehaiacteiB of the best meu in tho Soup- 
tni es, and endc ivoui ed to conf oi m lus actions to then s Ha 
was sent by his friends to Oxfoid, wheie be studied law and 
medicmo, and seems to have finisbed bis education at Pans, 
wbeie be piobablylaid the foundation of his knowledge oi 
Gieek and Hebrew His fixst patron was William de Yeic, 
bwbop of Heioford, to whom be was introduced by Oiialdus 
Cambien&ia, but who died iii 1199, and thus bad little 
opportunity of assisting the young scholai From Pans 
he letuined to Oxford, graduated in di\inity, and became 
master of the schools (tettoj scolai urn) o\ chancellor Ho 
also became the first rector of the Fianciscans at Oxford 
Here he piobably WTota his commentaries on Aiistotle, and 
laid the foundations of bis fame as a preacher His eailiesfc 
preteiment of which we can speak with cei tainty was tho 
aiohdeacomy of Wilts, which he hold m 1214 and 1220, 
he was aichdeacon of Noithampton m 1221, holding at tho 
some time the prebend ot Empingbam, which belonged to 
the aichdeacoiuy This he exchanged for the archdeaoomy 
of Leicestei, whicli he probably held till 1232 In May 
1 226 he was collated by Hugh de Wells, bishop of Lincoln, 
to the ohm oh of Abbotsley, Hunts, and at one time he hold 
the lectoiy of St Maigaiet’a, Leicestei In 1231 ho piobably 
wrote his treatise De Oeaaatvone Leyahum with the view of 
conveiting the Tows, for whoso benefit the Domua convex - 
aoiian was established in London this yeai A fevei in 
Novembei 1232 induced him to lesign all his piefeinieiits 
excepting hia Lincoln prebend, and the leisure be thus 
obtained was spent at 0\foid, and probably employed in 
writing lus matbematical treatises and bis tboological iltctcr 
On the death of Bishop Hugh do Wells in Febumiy 1 236, 
the chax>tei of Lincoln elected Giossetcsto to tho see , the 
election took place on Maich 27, and he was conscciated 
at Reading on June 17 His administiation of lus diocese, 
then the most extensive m the couiitiy, was characteiized 
by gicat vrgoui Within a year of his conseci ition ho 
visited the monasteiies, removing seven abbots and loui 
piiors , and in 1238 be issued bis constitutions, ombodjing 
the pomta discussed at the great council of the Chuich of 
England held m London in 1237, conceming whicIi ho had 
already written to his aichdeacons, at the same time, as 
diocesan of Oxford, he exercised a watchful supervision over 
the univeisity, piotecting the acholais who were intiouble 
for then attack on the legate Otlio in 1238, and even 
enleiing into sudi matters of detail as the place where tbo 
university chest should be kept His energy in bis visita- 
tions did not pass without opposition , an attempt on his 
life by poison was made m 1237, from which he leoovoied 
with difficulty through tho help of John de S Giles , and 
in 1239 began the qnariel with the chaiitei of Lincoln, 
which lasted sir years, and was only quieted by tho decision 
of the pope him&elf ’They claimed exemption fi om episcopal 
visitation, and spoke of tbo bishop’s demanding what had 
nevei from the earbest times been tho custom He would 
not tolerate an impatitm %n xmpeno, a body of men joined 
by common interests, who declined to submit to his juris- 
diction, and who might bem need of visitation and coiiec 
tion as much as any otheis Full detads are given in the 
bishop's letters of the progress of the quairel, appeals to 
Canterbury and the Roman court were followed by exconi- 
municaiions on both sides, the chapter even condescending 
to exhibit a foiged paper as to the histoiy of the chmch 
and see of Lincoln The question, was at length settled by 
a personal appeal to Pope Innocent IV at Lyons In a 
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bull of August 25, 1245, lio dccidud .ilmost all the points 
at laauo in favoui of Ihohishop, ho lost no lime inputting 
Ills poweia into ei-ooiition Of his own view of the matter 
a \eiy cuuons exemplification is given in the letter oi 
pamphlet sent to the chaptci (epist 121), where his light to 
visit them is proved by all kinds of my&tioal aigumonts and 
aciipluial examples In 1242, viith the help of one 
Nicholas, a Greek, clerk of the abbey of St Alban’s, he 
tiniislatecl the Ti^t'imentti XII JPattiai rluuuvi, which had 
been brought from Athens hy John of Basingstoke In 
1243 ocouiied the seiious qiiaiiel with the chapter of 
Cauteibuiy (the see being piactically vacant, as Boniface 
was not yet conseci.ited) leapeetiug tho abbey of Baidney, 
— the bishop deposing the abbot in spite of Ins appeal to 
Cantcrbuiy, and tho monks m on especially solemn manner 
cxcuinmnnicating the bishop On iecGi\ mg the letters fiom 
the convent, he thmw them on the ground, in spite of the 
seal containing the oHigy of Bt Thomas, and paid no 
attention whatevei to the sentence Both paitioa appealed 
to the pope, and an arrangement was made between them 
111 12 44-, being one of a committee of twelve chosen to 
deteimiue what answei should be given to tho king’s demand 
of a subsidy, his influence kept the membeis fiom being 
separately won over by the king’s endeavouis to make 
parties among them , and the council bioke up without 
giving way to the lojal demands The same year his 
examination of Bober t Basselew, who through the king’s 
mflucnco had been elected bishop of Chichoatei, though 
ntteily unfit, caused tho election to be annulled On letuiu- 
ing fioin Lyons wo find Giosseteste executmg various com- 
missions with which ho wis entiusted by the pope, mging 
on tho aichbishop of Yoik the claims of the bishox> of Ceivia, 
ondoismg and sending lound the papal letter allowing Aioh- 
bisliop Boniface the revenue j of all beiiehoesin hisptovinco 
that should fall vacant withm the next seven jeais till 
10,000 marks should be collected, in oidci to free the see 
fiom its debts, and msisliiig on the bishops paj mg the sub- 
sidy demanded by the pope, in spite of the ^ng’s opposi- 
tion In this year (1246) lie obtained a bull to prevent 
any of tho Oxford scholars graduating in aits without 
passing thiough the usual examinations secunlum Trunem 
Pa> isiemem, and without having been approved hy the 
bishop himself oi one appointed by him In 1347 ho 
delivered an address vindicating the genuineness of the 
lelic (a portion of oui Lord’s blood) presented by the king 
to Westminster His visitation of his diocese, especially 
of tho monasteiies in it, and his superintendence of the 
studica of Oxfoid, which went on without inteiiuption 
during these years, while inducing others of the bishops to 
follow his example, wore not accomplished without setious 
tioubles, embroiling him even with the king Thus, in 
1250, his visitation hoving pioved that many of the le- 
ligious houses had conveited to then own uses certain 
posbossions which belonged to the parishes, which were thus 
unpovoiished and left without lesident priests, he procured 
a papal letter authoiizing him to revoke what they had thus 
obtained, citing all the beneficed monks in his diocese to 
hear the letter Those who had exemptions appealed to the 
pope, and Grosseteste again ciossed the sea to lay the ease 
before him But the gold of the leligious orders had been 
at Lyons before him, and the pope sent him away from his 
presence in confusion, hopelessly exclaiming against the 
powei of money at the Homan oouit He was not, howevei, 
downhearted, but busied himself in other affairs, and 
delivered before the pope and certain caidinals his edebrated 
sermon on the abuses of the papal court Here he stayed 
tdl the end of Septembei, and then returned in sad plight 
to England, almost thinking of resigning his see in despair 
But he soon recovered from this, and puieued his visitatjon 
of the monasteries with still greater vigour, so as to be 
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accused by Matthew Bails of tjianuy such as to make him 
be thought, “ not seveie, but lather au'ateie and inhuman ” 
In 1251 ha was suspended by the iioije in conbequcnco of 
his refusing to admit an Italian ignoiaiit of En^ish to a iich 
benefice m his diocese The suspension W'as shoit, as he 
officiated at Hales this yeai, on the dedication of the church 
foundod by Eichaid oi Cornwall, his position among the 
bishops being shown by his cdebiating mass at the high 
altar In 1252 he obtained a paxml Icttci authoruing the 
appointment of vieais, and then payment out of the 
revenues of thou livings , and m the same yeai his influ- 
ence kept the bishops together in then resistance to the 
royal demands of a tenth ot cluucli icvenues foi tliiee yeais 
gi anted by the pope, nominally foi the Ling’s necessities on 
his intended erosade lie h-id also this jeai a calculation 
made of the revenues of the loieigiieis lu England, which 
amounted to nioie than 70,000 marks In 1253 the poxjo 
ordered lum to induct by piovision his neiihew Fiedenok 
di Lavagna into a canomyat Lincoln, the bi&hox>’s answer 
to the requisition sent to the xiaiial commissioners (the arch- 
deacon of Canterbmy, and Innocent, the iiope’s notary), 
though of less unpoitance than many of his othoi letters, 
lias done moie to make his fame xioxiulai and permanent 
than any of his works Ho is voiy decided in refasing to 
institute the candidate iioin his unfitness, at the same time 
that he e\pi esses the utmost icvcicnce for tho poxie and the 
Homan see The lettei made the pope veiy angiy, and he 
was only quieted by the advice of the cnidinals, who spoke 
m the lughest teims of the bishop’^ character and position. 
Grosseteste was pieseut at the pailiaoiont in May, when the 
violatois of Magna Chaitaweie again excommunicated, not 
content with this, he had the sentence lead in every paiisb 
in the diocese of Lincoln In October he fell ill at his 
manoi of Buckden, wheiehe died on Octobei 9th He was 
bulled on Octobei 13th in Lincoln Cathedral, the arcli- 
bishoxi peifoimmg tho service and many other bishops 
assisting Bells woie said to have been heard in tho au 
on the night of liis death, and miracles to have taken place 
at lus tomb The pope is said to have expressed joy at lus 
death, and to have desued to have his bones cast out of the 
church The stoiy of the pope’s dream, that the bishop 
appealed to him and stiuck him in such a manner as to 
cause bis death, show's what the popular estimation of the 
two was It « peihaps not to be wondered at that the 
attempt to piocure the canonization of the bishop m 1307 
failed 

How great the pcisonal influence of Bishop Grosseteste 
was may be chiefly learnt fiom his letters he was the 
mstcuctoi of the king (e ^ , in one of his letters on the value 
of the loyal anointing), the fiiend of the queen, the tutoi 
of Simon do Montfoit’s sons, his Warner and consoler at 
different tunes, the correspondent of Adam de Marieco, the 
lefeiee of many as to spiritual difficulties Of those who 
speak of him, one is especially struck by his courage, 
another by his univeisal knowledge, a third by his suhdety 
in interpreting sciiptuie, a fourth by his fiequent preach- 
ing Even Matthew Pans, no favourable judge, waams 
into admuation m speaking of his character {Oita on 
Maj V p 408) The popularity of Grosseteste as an 
author is proved hy the number of manusciipts remaining 
of his works, and from the fact that very few writeis for 
the two ceutunes followang his death do not contain 
quotations from Ltnoolmensis His deterounation to root 
out aU abuses is seen m his opposition to unjust dn- 
mands of the king or the archbishop, to unfit nominees 
of the pope, indeed to the whole system of papal ura;- 
visions That he was of a hasty tempei, and harslh 
and severe at times, is true, but no one ever mora 
thoionghly tned to do his duty, probably few have 
effected moie, 
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1 liL chief s.ouitt3 foi the fieta of liis life aie liib owa lettms, those 
of AJim di. htmsen. Hie Ilistoi j of Matthew P uis, end the Annals 
of Dunstihli Of hie woiks, a fragment of the J3e Ctssa/WK* 
Lir/ahuni was printed ui London, 1668 , a Mlectron of hie letteie 
w Is printed liy Jii Brown in tiro Ajijmidu- to hie Fuacteulus lieiwn 
J<.j2>eteiulu}mii et Fugn-ndiiuiw, lOOO, and n complete ediUmi 
1 i tliL Jvolh senes of Lliioiaeles lud miinoiials, 1861, by H 
It Llnnl Brown punted also some ofhis sermona The tiaet 
I)e iJio? ibua pnei i ail me/isaiii w is printed bj'' W de IVoide, nml that 
De pUisieis, lineis, angiilis, et hgtriis poi quas oninea aetiones 
iiatiu due coinplentui” at Niri ember g, l>0d, and otlius of Ins 
III itliein itienl tieitlses ate in print His French x>oem Za ChaaUl 
il Aidiiui , and an iinglisli veiaion called Flit, Ca^cl of Laie, hue 
been printed toi the 0 is.ton and Fhilologicrl Soeietiea Separata 
lives ot linn liavo been written, by Siinuel Pegge, IfSS, end G G 
I’eiiy, 1S71 Complete liata of Ins works aie given by Oudin, 
i'limei, Pibiionia, kc In Pegge's life, the list fills 23 qniito 
pages {H B L) 

GROSSETO, a town of Italy, at the head of the piovince 
of the same name, is situated in the Maiemma district, neai 
tlio light bank of the Ombrone-Senese, with a station on 
the railway between Florence and reome It is well built 
■and surioiiiided with solid •walls about 2 miles m cucoit, 
and among its public edifices is a spaciona cathedral 
with a maible fapade, but the piiiicipal anteiest of the 
pLioe lesulta fiom the great hydiaulic labonia by which 
■tliQ aurrouiiding awanip — the Lacua Pielitis of Cicero — 
has gradually been diaiued and reiideied capable of tillage 
Drinking water, of which the town was foimeily almost 
destitute, h\s been supplied by an artesian well of enoi 
nioua depth, bored since 1833 About 3J miles to the 
N E lie the sulphuious baths of Roselle {uitfWB l^usel 
luiwm), and ibout 2 miles fuithei off aie the luinsof tiie 
ancient Etiusoau city of Ruscllie, tho v'hlla of which aie 
about 2 miles in ciicuinforence Roselle continued to be 
inhabited till the cloao of the 1 3bh centuiy, but its unhealthi- 
noss giadually constrained the inhabitants to remove to 
Gioeseto, which is fiist distinctly mentionod in 830 in a 
document of Louis I , and became a bishop’s see m 1138 
Foi some time Giosseto was nndei the sway of the Aldo- 
biaiidiiii family, and it was aftoiwaide subject to the 
lepiiblic of Siena, which tieated it badly Fianoia I 
fuinished it with a foitiess and walls, and Feidinnnd I 
made it a legulai place of aims At piesent the climate 
13 so unhealthy in siiinmoi that the piovincial authorities 
remove to Scansano The population of Grosseto in 1871 
was 3390 in the town piopei, 4161 including tho submbs, 
and 6316 in the commaiie 

GROSS!, Tommaso (1791-1SS3), Lombaid poet and 
novelist, was bom at Bellano, on the Lake of Como, Jannaiy 
20, 1791 He took his degiee in law at Pavia in 1810, 
and pioceeded thence to llilan to exeieise hia piofession, 
bub the Austiian Goveiiiment, suspecting the young har- 
iisLei’s loyalty, mteifeiecl with his prospects, and thus it 
happened that Giossi was a simple uotaiy all his life 
That the suspicion was well gtounded he soon showed by 
wilting 111 the Hfilanese dialect the battle poem Za 
P; Meitle, in which ha described with vmd colours tho 
tiagical death of Puna, chief treasuiei dniing tho empire, 
whom the people of Milan, instigated by Austrian agi- 
tators, had torn to pieces and diagged through the streets 
of the town (1814.) The poem, being anonymous, -was 
fiist attiibuted to the celebiated Foita, but Grossi of his 
own accoid acknowledged himself the authoi In 1816 
he published other two poems, written likewise m Milanese 
— T/ie Golden Eu%n (La Pioggia d’Oio) and The Ftigawe 
(La Fuggitiva) These compositions seemed him the 
friendship of Poita and Mansoni, and the thieo poets came 
to foim a sort of romantic literaiy tiiumvirate Grossi 
took advantage of the popularity of his Milanese poems 
to try Italian veise, into which he sought to mtiodnce the 
jno™g lealism which had given such satisfaction in his 
earliest compositions , and. m this he was entii ely successful 


with his poem Ildegonda (181 1) He next set about wilting 
an ei>ic poem, entitled The Lonibai da the Fit at C? made, a 
work ot which Manzoni makes honourable mention in his 
Betrothed This composition, which was published by 
Bubsciiption (1826), attained a success that has not been 
equalled by that of any othei Italian poem within the 
centuiy The example of Mauzoai, who had meanwhile 
pnbhshod The Beiiothed (1827), induced his fiicnd Qioasi 
to entei the same aiena with an historical nosel entitled 
Mateo ViscotUv (1831) — a work which contains passages of 
fine desciiption and deep pathos A little latci Gios&i 
published a tale in verso, Uhico and Lwla, but with tins 
publication hu poetical activity ceased After his main age 
in 1838 ho continued to employ himself as a notary m 
Milan till ilia doath on December 10, 1S53 

GRCSfeWARDEIH (Hungarian, Fagy Fat ad), a lojal 
fiae city, and capital of the county of Bihar m the Trans 
Tibiscan ciicle, Hungaiy, la situated in a beautiful plain on 
the banks of tho nver Sebeskoros, 47° 3' N lat , 21° S3' E 
long It is the seat of a Roman Catholic and of a Gieek 
(Old-TTnitod) bishopric, of a royal couit of justice, of the 
county asswes, and of a board of assessment, and is the 
headquoiteisof the divisional legimonts and militia (/iOJitierf) 
Tho town consists of Hagy-VAiad proper, with V tiad-Olaszi, 
Yiliad-Yelencze, and VAiarl-YAialja The streets and 
equal cs are well laid out, and adorned with many line 
public and piivate buildings Among these are sixteen 
Roman Catholio churches, of which the most striking is the 
cathedral , two Calvinist, one Lutheian, one Okl-Unilecl 
and two Orthodox Gieek churches, nud a Jews’ synagogue 
The othei noteworthy ediices comprise the county and 
town halls, two episcopal palaces, chapter and cleigy 
houses, hospitals, cloisteis belonging to the Compassionate 
Biotheis, and a convent for Ursula nuns, seveial manu- 
factories, a largo and handsome railway station, a piison, 
and haiiacks Among the educational establishments aio 
tho loyal law academy, a Roman Catholic gymnasium and 
seminaiy for tho education of priests, a Calvinist school, 
and a gymnasium foi adheients of the Old-United or 
Catbohe Greek confession, two institutes foi tiaining 
teocheis, a military academy, a real school, and an oiphan 
asj lum The inhabitants ai e chiefly employed in indiistiial 
and commercial pursuits , and the neighbourhood yields a 
good supply of wine, fiiiit, ond agiioultuial produce Iha 
gieab fans periodically held m the town attiact stiangeis 
ftom a Gonsideiahle distance Giosswardein is the point 
of junction of the Alfold-Fiumo, Tibiscan, and Hungai lan 
Ealrtein railroads Not far fiom the town aie the mueh- 
frequented waim spiings of Puspokfurdo (Bishop’s-batli) 
In 1870 the population was 28,700, of whom tlie majority 
weie native Magyars, the rest chiefly Germans and Wallachs 

Giosswaidein is one of the oldest towns m Hungaiy Its Eomau 
Catholic bishojnic was founded by St Stephen of Hungaiy at the 
coniinencement of the 11th eentiny It wis theie that peace ms 
concluded on 24th Eebiuoiy 1638, between Feidinand 1 of Austiia 
end his iival Johu fiapolya, waiwodo of Tiansylvania In 1656 it 
passed into the possession of Ti insiylvanio, but aftoiwaids icvoitod 
to Austiis In 1668 the loitiess wss unsuccessfully besieged by die 
Talks , m 1660, howevoi, it fell into then hands, and u as ceded to 
them by the treaty of Yasvai (Eieenbrng), 10th August, 1064 In 
1692 it was leoovered by the Austiians The Greek Old United 
01 Catbohe hishopiic was founded m 1776 ITiom its vicinity to 
Bebiecain, the tempoiaiy seal of the Hungaiian lei olutionaiy 
govemment dining the caily pnit of the ycni 1849, Giosswardein 
became foi a tune mveated with additionid iinpoitance, ae the 
depository of the stale oichnes, bank note picas, and amis nianu- 
foetoiy 

GROTE, Geokgb (1791-1871), the historian of Gieeee, 
eminent also as a pliilosophsi, a politician, and a labourer 
in the advancement of university education, was horn on 
the 17th of November 1794, at Olay Hill, near Beckenham 
m Kent He drew his lineage from a Dutch, oi, more 
strictly speakmg, a Low German family The name (Groot, 
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Equi\alent tt> “gieat,”) !■> tlia bame as tliat of Hugo C!iouu<i, 
witli whom the Gioteg would gladly ha've tiaced a lelatioii- 
gliip, but the evidence va& wanting Geoige Grote’igiand- 
fathei, Andieas (bom in 1710), a meicliant of Biemen, 
lemoved to England, and aftei gome years of snccessful 
business joined hli George Prescott in founding the banking 
lioubG of “Giote, Pieacott, & Company ” (Januaiy 1, 17 6G) 
He wag mariiel twice Ills eldest son by his second 
maiiiage, Qeoige (boin in 1762), was maiiied (in 1793) 
to (Selina, daughter of the Hev Dr Pechwell, one of the 
countess of Huntingdon's chaplains, whose poitiait is pie- 
soivcd in the vestiy of the chapel at Cliichester, mhoie he 
ministeied Dr Peckwoll was descended on the motliei’s 
side fiom the Eieneh Piotestant family of De Dlossel, who 
had left Toiiiaine in consequence of the i evocation of the 
edict of Nantes , and thus the histinan, who was the son 
of Geoigo Giote and Selina Pcckwell, had a shaie of that 
Huguenot blood which has been a uch source of intellectual 
as v?ell as ludustiial life in England 

Like many other eminent men, Geoigo Giote owodmucli 
of hia futuie intellectual gieatness to his mothei’s careful 
tiaming Having a strong desiro to see hei son excel in 
learning, she tiught hun reading and anting heiself, and 
oven giounded liim in the elements of Latin before he was 
sent to the grammar school at Sevenoaks, in his sixth year 
(1800) The four yeais spent theia gave an earnest of his 
whole future life In the language of his biogi aphei, w ho has 
lately attained the end of a hfo insepaiably inter nor eu with 
lub, "he evinced a decided aptitude foi study, being raicly 
found behiadhaud with his tasks, and laiiktng habitually 
above boys of liis age m the class to w hicli he belonged ” 
In his tenth year ho was removed to the Cliaitci-honso, the 
headmaster ot which, Dr 'Raine, had tire honour of tiaming, 
along with Qeoige Grote, Connop Tluilwall, Dean Wad- 
dingtou and his biuthei Horace, Su Ciosswcll Ciesswell, 
Rii Homy Havelock, and other meu of future distinction 
Gioto was not allowed to share the course of most of Ins 
bolioolfelluws at a univeisity, but this gieat privation was 
turned into a pra eminent distinction by the lesolution with 
which lus own stiong will and untiung industry suiiplied 
the loss The suppose 1 advantage of an early application 
to business led the fathei to take George into the bank at 
the age of sixteen But hia six years at the Cliaitei house 
had not only imbue I him with a strong taste for classical 
learning, but had supplied him with that motive to high 
cultuie, which forms tlio most convinciug aigument in its 
favour, and to which he remained faitliful through a 
half centuiy of educational disputes and heiesies It was 
not as an alternative to a life of hnsincsb, but as its pioper 
complement, that he chose and advocated ancient learning 
" Looking fonvaid,’'says his, biographei, " to a commeicial 
couise ol Irte, ceitain to piove nnintoiesting in itself, he 
lesolved to ^’lovide for himself the higliei resources of 
intellectual occupation ” Engaged m the bank throughout 
the day, he devoted lus eaily mornings and evenings to a 
systematic ooiiise of leading, of which the chief subjerts 
were the ancient classics, history, motaiiliysics, and political 
economy, to the last of which he was attiactei by the 
writings of David Bicaido, whose peisonal acquaintance he 
formed in 1817 To these studies he added the learning 
of Geiman by the aid of a Lutheran cleigyman, which, 
together with his knowledge of French and Italian, placed 
the stoied of Continental scholarship within his reach Hw 
cliiof recreation w'as music, end he learned to play the 
violoncello, to accompany his mother, who was a fine 
musician Ariived at the age of manhood (m the winter of 
1814-1815), he formed the acquaintance of the young lady 
who aftei wards became his wife, devoted to and worthy ot 
him, the very complement of lus life, intellectual as well 
as social, and finally lus biographer in a spuit of loving but 
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not indisciimiuate adniii,itn>n This was Miss Hauiet 
Lowin, the dauglitei of Mi Tliomas Lewm, ot Bexley, in 
Kent, a gentleman of old family and independent fortune 
Rlie was boin at Southampton, July 1, 1792, and was 
consequently neiily two jtais oldci than Giote Fioni 
causes vvluch need not be 1 elated hoi 0 then intiimcy was 
suspended foi tlnee yeais, dm mg which Giote’b studies 
made steady ptogress To tins peiiod belongs Lis eailieit 
hteiaiy composition, an essay on lub favouiite Lncietius, 
which still exists in MS His lolteis also lecoid the 
cuefiil study ot Aiibtotle, his final cstiinite of wliniii 
foimedliia last unfinished woik But the most iiiteiesting 
light 18 thiownun the method and coutse of his stiidicb in 
the diny which he kept foi Miss Lewiu’s iiifoimatioii 
This lecoid bears witness, not onlj to the wide divcisity 
of Ills studios in ancient and modem litoialuie, plulisophj , 
and political economy, but also to tbo fact tliat ho rcail 
the authois thom86l'’es whom he v, islicd to know, — re id 
them os a whole, instead of nieielj leading what otheis had 
wiitten about them 

An epoch, psibaps the most ciiticil tiiining point of 
Grote’s intelleotual life, was foimed by Ills intioductioii, 
tliroagh David Rieaido, to James Mill, v.lio was tlien com 
posing his mebapliysical woik entitled An Aiial^ni of Hu! 
llutnan Mind Aheacly atti acted to this study, Giote 
became Mill’s udniiung disciple in mental and political 
philosophy Fiom this time he adopted tlio bxod principles, 
fiom which he nevei leoeded, of expciietice as the soutce of 
all knowledge, and utility ns tlio foundation of inotals 
The views dcitved fiom Mill weic confirmed by the teaching 
of Jeremy Beutham, and by intorcomse with a hand of 
young discijiles, over whom the two pbilosoplins wielded 
an unbounded influence Among these John Stuart Mil] 
began now to make his appeainnce as a boy of twelve jears 
old It is important to note the influence winch the 
studj of metaphysics ovoicisod upon tbo development of 
Grote’s rntelleetual cbaiactei To the general public ho is 
chiefly known as an histoiian, but he was equally dis 
tinguisbed as a metaphysical philosophoi To the teaching 
ot James Mill may also he tiaced Ins demuciatic puncixdes 
and lus zoal foi Ireedom of thought, hardoruug into in- 
toleianco of all icligioua systems and then minisleis 
Bui, howevei they may have defcei mined his couise ujron 
certain occasions, those aiitiiratliies never stiuck then loot 
down mto the leal soil of his gentle and coinleoue natuio 

In 1830, at the age of twenty-foui, he was maiiicd to 
Miss Hauiet Lewm They lived at hist at the hanking 
house m Threadneedle Stieet The coirfiiierl situation soon 
told on Mis Qiote’s health, and tbo death of her only child, 
a week after its birth, was followed by a dangerous illness 
It was at hei bedside at Hampstead, during liei slow 
lecovery, that Giote composed tbo first work lie pub 
lishod, an Ehsay on Pur liajnentni y Pe/uint, in reply to an 
article by Sir James Mackintosh in the Edirdjuryh Renew, 
No 61 (1831) The pamphlet is a vigorous asseition of 
the broadest principles of popular lepi sentation, in oppo- 
sition to a scheme of class representation sketched hy 
the reviewer It proclaimed Giote’s adlierence to those 
Xiolitical views held by the party afterwards called the 
“philosophic radicals," and it strongly pleaded for the vole 
by ballot, of which he aftei wards became the pailiamentiuj 
advocate The most impoitant parts of this pamphlet w eiv 
embodied in his later essay on the Essetituils of Pai ha 
nuvicay Refmm (1831), repimted in his Jfvno? Tf^eMii 

In April 1833 Grots sent a vigorous letter to the 
ATormny Chomtle in reply to Canning’s speech against 
Lord John Eussell’s motion for leform In the same yrar 
he spent much time upon some MSS of J aremy Beutham, 
which the aged philosopher entrusted to his young disciirle 
to put mto a readable form After carefully digesting and 
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ai ranging them, lie pabliblicd fliem anonymously m a small 
Svo valuinc, eutitlod Anulysis of the Iniluenue of Nattaal 
Relitjion 071 the Te77iptt7 al Jlajpptitest, of jl/cfKZMM/, Sy Philip 
Beauchamp iremwliile the q.uiet coune of lile Trent on 
m Tlncadnoodlo Stiaoh The scanty leisuie of each day 
was. devoted to the joint studiei of hnehand and Tfiife, foi 
“ditvs George Gioto wis h'llntuT.lly stndions, aftei her 
tishion, under tlio dnection of her husband, who laid gieat 
sUesi upon hoi cultivating the latiocimtive vein oEinstiuc- 
tion—abovo aU, logic, mctaiilij’-siLs, and politics, and she 
accoulingly stiove to m isfcei these buhjecls, out of defeiencc 
to his TTidi, and in older to qualify heiself to he associated 
T\ ith hib intellectual tastes and laboms as time wove on ” 
Then plDasiuco ueie likewise in common, the wife, who 
wis un accomplibhod mnsioinn, leaint the violoncello to 
acconpany her hiishand , but he diopped his music in 
1S30 A cuclo of congenial inmds fiequenbed the house 
111 Till oadiicedlo Stieet fioin 18d2 to 1830 Within that 
clioKo society theie was a naiiovvei cucle of students, -who 
met tlioie twice a week at liilf past eight in the morning 
foi an hoLii oi tuo’a leading Among othcis weie John 
Sfcuait iCill, Chailes Bulloi, and John Arthur Roebuck 
They lend the most recent woiks on metaphysics and 
kindled snbjoots in the light of then adoiod teachers, 
Rcnthiin and James Mill, beyond whom they believed nil 
to be lU Cjiiinioiian daikuess 

The yeai 1823 maiks the epoch of the fiibt conception 
of Giute’s great woik, and an extant lettei shows the 
spiiit in which ha appioached it On Januaiy Idth he 
wiitos — “ [ am at present engaged in the fabulooa ages of 
Gioece, which I find will ho lequiied to be illustiatcd by 
hiiugiug togethei a Luge mass of analogical raattei fiom 
other early Uistoi les, in oidei to sliow the entiie unceitamty 
and woi thleasnesa of tales to wliioh eaily associations have 
£0 long fanuliaii/ed all classical minds I am quite amazed 
to dwcovoi the ei.tiaoidim.iy gicedinesa and facility witli 
whicli men as&eit, behove, reasseit, and me believed The 
Tvoatiioss aiipoais to bo next tonniveisal, and I really think 
that one ought to wiite on tho walls of one's diesaing-ioom 
the caution of the poet Epichaimus — 

ifoi ixl/ufria* airterettf, ApOpa voCTa r&u ^p4»a>p 

The subject eioi piesont to liis thoughts came up so often 
in the discussions with hi& fiiends as to suggest to his 
wife’s sympathy and ambition for liis fame the definite woik 
of his f 11 blue lile One day she said to him — “You aie 
alwajs studying the aucicnt antliois whonevei you have a 
moment’s leisnie, now heio would ho a fine subject foi you 
to tie.at Suppose you tiy yoni hand i ” “ The idea” (she 

adds) “pioveJ acceptable to the young student, and, aftei 
refiecting for some time, he came to the i esolution of entei- 
ing upon the w oi k ” llencefoi th this definite aim pi evailcd 
amidst tho still wide range of reading which threw new 
light fiom all quoiteie upon the cential object, and the 
mass of notes and extiacts still pieseivod attest tho 
diligence with which he prepaied for it Happily foi 
himself and foi the woild, he was di veiled from the work 
till ha could lesuTue it, uofc only with that cleaioi mental 
peispective in which a long meditated object appeals when 
we loturn to it afresh, but with tho enlarged expciience of 
noaily twenty yeais occupied in practical politics and 
converse with statesmen, abiond as well os at home Mean- 
while he gave the woild an earnest of his woik in an ex- 
haufative leviewof Mitford’a JI%sl07y of Cheece in the Weef- 
minite} Review foi Apiil 1826, — one result of winch was 
a letbai fiom Niebuhr, cleaily designating Qiote as the 
histoiian of Gieece, and inviting lum to a visit which events 
uevei permitted him to pay 

Fiom 1825 to 1827 Giote took pait in the scheme 
of founding the “ tJaivoisify of London ” in Gowei Street, 
uvith the management of which institution he became after- 
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wards intimately connected As the political cii&is of 
1S30 appioached, public and piivate events conspiied to 
diaw Grote into the vortex of politics The fadure of his 
fathei’b health gave him a new position in the bank, and 
in the epiing of 1830 he was able to aiiango for a visit to 
the Continent, which brought him into connexion with the 
hbeial politicians of Pans on the eve of tho revolution 
An interesting leooid of tho state of alTaiis and of the 
impiessions oi this visit aie pieseived in Mrs Qrole’s Life 
of Aiy Scheffei, published in 1800 The tiavelleis were 
lecollcd m Juno by the illness of Giole’s fathei, who died 
befoie their ainval, at the age of 70 

Thus, m his SGth >eai, Qeoige Grote, now the head of 
the family, found himself maslei oi his own affairs, and of 
about £40,000 peiaonal property, besides the family estates 
m Luicolnahue and Oxfoidsluie His business and studios 
■rli fre led him to fix lus lesidenco lu London , and tho first 
use he made of his w'ealth woa to subsciibe £500 to tho 
levoliitiouQiy comniittoc of theH&tel deVille, with on offei 
to come himself to Pans if his piesence would be of any 
use Tho piessuie of business as hia fathei’s executoi kept 
him, in spite of strong solicitations, out of any active part 
m the agitation foi lefoim, but did not prevent the steady 
progiess of the IltUoyy, which Mis Gioto writes (Febinaiy 1, 
1831), “ must bo given to tho public befoie he can cmbaik 
m any active scheme ot a pohtical kind ” He lefiistd an 
invitation to stand for the city in 1831 , but ho made an 
able contribution to the argument in a statement of the 
Essentials of Paihamentai y Reform, published this yeai, 
to which leference has alieadybeen made His leluciance 
to enter pailianiout was oveicome aftei the passing of the 
Refoim Act la 1832 , and, being letuined at the head of 
tho poll, he appeared as one of the members foi the city 
of Loudon in the fi.ist lefoimcd pailianient, v Inch met on 
Febinaiy 4, 1833 Ho at once gave notice of a motion foi 
tho vote by ballot in. poihanientaiy elections, which he 
brought befoie the Louse on the 35tb of Apiil following 
His. speech on that occasion was prepaied with gie-it care, 
and displayed that cogent reason and calm earnest eloquence 
wluch mniked all liis effoits in debate The substance of 
the aigumeiit, and e notice of his puncipal speeches in 
paihameub, will be found in Piofessoi Bum’s sketch of liis 
chaiactei and wiitings prefixed to Lis “minor weiks ” 
Earnest os wore his political convictions, and faithfully 
as ho discliaiged the duties winch he had undoitaken, 
Giote’s pailiamentaiy coicei forms only an ojiisode m Lis 
hfe, but an episode which contiibuted to lefiesh and 
quality him foi his mam woik Ho sat in tliiee succes- 
sive pailinments, fiom 1833 to 1841, witnessing the giaduaJ 
passage from the fiist tiinmphs of lofoim to the Oonser- 
vative leacliou under Sir Robert Peel, and the steady decay 
of his own sect of philosophic radicalism, which never had 
a loot in popular opinion He was returned the last time 
by a boie majority of six, and his paity uumbeied just the 
same figure Chailes Bullei said to him. one evening “ I 
see what we aie coming to, Giote, in no very long iime 
fiom this, you and I shall be left to ‘ tell’ Molesworth ’’ 
During the eight yeais and a half of his parliamentary 
life, Grote kept up lus varied reading, and formed a grow- 
ing desire for a knowledge of physical science But the 
staff of his. mental diet, and his lefu^o from all meanei 
objects of thought, was still the same In the weaiy 
inteivals of attendance on parliament a Tauchnitz copy of 
Plato was ready m his pocket, and when snowed up m the 
countiy duiing the vacation he writes— “A Greek book is 
the only lefuge” His hospitalities expanded with his 
social position, and among his new friendships the one he 
most valued was that formed lu 1835 with Mr (aftei wards 
Sir) Qooige CoinewaJJ Lewis, the letters exchanged with 
whom on various points la classics and pTnlosophy enrich. 
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tlu naiiafciV8 of Ins Zi/d Among tha otliei objects of bis 
htoiaiy inteieat at thit time was Sii William Moksworfcb’s 
collected edition of tho Moika of Hobbes, dedicated to 
Grote, wlioaG leview of the fiist two lolumea in the 
SpeUato) (1839) 13 lopiintod among the Wotlb 

Duiing the whole pciioi of Whig decay, and especially 
fiom the beginning of the pieacnt leign, Giote felt a 
Clecluiing inteieet in politics, and accoidingly, on the dis- 
solution m June 1841, he detoiimned to ratiie fiom parha- 
ment Thus at the age of foity-siz he was set free to spend 
the lemaining thiity yeais of lus life in tha woik long pie- 
paiod and contemplated In half that period the 
of (Jieece was finished, the lemaming half was devoted to 
the two woiks on Plato and Aiistotle, which made up the 
Hellemc “ trilogy ” of hia life-long studies 

After a six months’ holiday (1841-1843) foi the loug 
desiied puipoae of visiting Italy and studying the anti- 
quities of Rome upon the spot, he letmned to Ina business 
at the bank, and set vigoiously to work on the new plan 
foi the fiisb two volumea of lus Htstojy — lepei using the 
anthoiities, levising his notes, and rewriting tha whole 
The gi eater pait o£ these two volumes was occupied with 
the fiist division of hia subject, which was now foi the first 
time saveied from actual histoij', and placed in its propel 
mythical light, nndei the title of "Legandaiy Qieece” 
The closing months of 1842 weio emplojed in sending 
foith a soit of “■pilot-vessel” in the foim of a leview of 
Niebuhi’s GnecJniiche Her oen-QeschuJUe, which appealed 
in the Weataunstei lieview (May 1843) uudei the title of 
“ Oieoiau Legends aud Eiily Histoiy,” and is lepiinted m 
the J/inoi Wo) is His biogiapher states that, “ this aitiole, 
wheiein the collected stoie of Oiote’s loug and assiduous 
studies on the subject found a vent, w’as wiitton with 
mioominon zosb, and he anticipated with lively curiosity 
tho effect it would produce ovei the learned woild” It 
was leceived as a stiiking piomiee of the now light an 
which he wos about to place the piimeval ages of Grecian 
histoiy It IS important to locoid an incidental remark, 
which shows that, amidst Ins uncompromising sevotance 
of legend fiom leal histoiy, Gioto adheied to the great 
piiuciplo avowel alike by Herodotus and by Bede “An 
hutoiian is bound to pioduce the inateiials upon which he 
builds, bo they never so fantastic, absurd, or incredible ” 
Witli the beginning of 1843, exactly ten years aftai the 
intei luption caused by his entrance into pailiamen,t,the com- 
position of the fust volume foi the press was vigorously begun, 
and at midsnmmei ha further oloaied hia path by retiring 
fiom the banking-house of Prescott, Grote, & Company 
While still at work upon the Ilittoi y, he pubhshed in the 
Glassiaal Museum (18 4d) au important essay on ancient 
weights and msasures, reviewing Boeckh’a MUi alogisclie Un- 
tei iuc/iiniffen, which is reprinted among his Muum TTojAs 
The first two volumes of the Histoiy woio comxilctcd 
eaily in 1845, and published in March 1846 Their 
reception is well known, and the effect of then success 
upon Giote Inmsoll was thoioughly chaiacteiistic of the 
man — “Fiom all sides oongi atulation and eulogy flowed 
m upon the author, insomuch that lie himself now began 
to feel something like confidence in the success of his 
long-oheiished work Thus I became" (wiitos Mrs Grote) 
“/oi once witness of a state of feeling on his part appioocli- 
mg to gratified self-love, which at times would pierce 
thiough that impertnibable veil of modesty habitually 
liresent with Imn ” The fiist volume and neaily half of 
the second aie occupied with “ Logendary Greece", the 
latter half of the second volume begius “ Historical Gi eece,” 
and consequently contains only a small portion of the retd 
history These volumes weie reviewed with groat piaise 
"by John Stuait hlill in the Edinhuigh Eeeiew, and by 
Dean Milman in the Quaa tei ly JSemew 
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The aucoess of the fiist two •volumes incited Giote to 
piosecute the woik with ledonbled aidoui , and such pio- 
gicBS had been aheady made that the thud aud fourth 
volumes, bimging the narrative down to the battle of Mara- 
thon, and containing au account of Giociau ^Joctry aud 
X>hilosoiiliy in its caihei stages, apiieaicd in the following 
yoai (1847) Two more -voluiuea, the fifth and sixth, 
commg dow n to the eleventh j eai of the Peloponnesian war, 
weie published in 1819 These two volumes, together with 
the two pioccding ones, weie leviewed in the EdinhwgU 
Review by Su Gcoige Coinewnll Lewis The seventh and 
eighth volumes, which bi ought the Peloxionne&ian war to 
the end, and winch contained tho sinking and onginal view 
of the Sopilusts and of Socrates, ap^jcaied m 1550 Two 
ai tides m tlie Quaiteily Renew upon this poition of tho 
woik, one upon the history, and the othei upon Sociates 
and the Sophists, were written by Dean Stanley The 
muth and tenth volumes W'eio published lu 1852, the 
eleventh in 1853, and the last andtw'elfth in 185G, just ten 
ycoib aftei the appoaiance of the fiisl two volumes The 
woik closes with the generation contempoiary with Alcx- 
andm the Gieat, “ an epoch,” the histoiian obsei ves, “ fiom 
whence dates not only the extinction of Giecian political 
fieedom and self-action, but also the decay of jnoductive 
genius, and the debasement of that consummate hteraiy 
and ihetoiical excellence v/hich the 4 th centuiy n o had 
seen exhibited in Plato and Demosthenes ” 

The pecuhoi mciits of Giote as au lustoiian aie dis- 
cussed at length by the wiiter of the pneBent notice m a 
levicw of the whole wink m the Qiiaiteily Revieiu in 18B6 
It is sufficient to state heie that the quality m which he 
smpiassed alibis piedecessois in Giecian histoiy, and which 
achioved for him a success that can nevei be undone or 
supei&ecled, lies in his placing Ins wholo subject in the 
full light of lustoiic tiuth apiait from puitial judgmentB, 
looking at the actions of men fiom then own jioints of 
view and not only fiom oms, and havung constant legard 
to those ethical iniuciples of human natuie which his 
twofold tiaming as a philosophei and politician qualified 
him to estimate Many of his details may he disjjroved 
and his judgments lever&ed, but hia work will last foi evei 
The opiinion of scholars may be summed up in Bishop 
Thnlwall’s “heaity congratulations on the completion of 
this gloiious monument of learning, genius, and thought, 
to which I behevo no othei liteiatiue can exhibit a 
poiallel ” 

An episode duiing the piogiess of the Histoiy is charac- 
teiiatic of the wide range of political obseivation which 
Giotc bioiight to beoi upon liie w'oik In the Swiss 
chssensions duiing 1847, which led to the wai of the 
“ Sondeibnnd,” he saw so close a resemblance to the con- 
flicts of the Qieek lepubhcs that he lesolved to study 
the question on the spot Hia Letteis on the subject, 
which oiiginolly appeared in the i^ectatoi newspaper, 
were collected into a volume, which was lepiinted lu 
1876 by Mis Giote, with the addition of a letter vviitten 
by him to M cle TocqneviUe aftei the termination of the 
wai 

On the completion of the Histoiy, Giote contiibnted to 
the Hdirdnagh Review (1856) a cnticism of Bir George 
Oornewoil Lewis’s Enqynry twfo the Ot edibiltty of the early 
Roman Histoiy, which is reprinted in lus Minor TFoiis, a 
most interesting study of the points m which the two 
scholois agieed and differed, Giote stoppmg short of lusf 
fiiend’s scepticism m some cases 

Aftei a well-eorned holiday on the Continent in the 
summer of 1866, Grote set steadily to woik upon lias Flcato, 
whKh occupied lum nine yeais, and appeared in. 1866 mi 
three volumes 8to, under the title of Flato emd the othei 
Comjpamms of Sohi ates, when the authoi had completed bis 
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seven tiptk yeai Thib woik> lie lomarke, was “intended as 
a sequel and suppleraont to hia Histmy of Gheece” After 
giving an exhaustive review of oaily Gieek philosophy, 
fiom Thales to Demociitus, and an account of the life of 
Plato, o± the Platonic Canon, and of Platonic compositions 
generally, he atialjses at gieat length each of the dialogues, 
with ilLustiative remaiks, unfolding a numbei of hw own 
philosophical views The woik concludes with two 
chapters, one on the “ Othei Compamons of Sokiates,” and 
anotliu on “ Xenophon ” 

On the completion of this work, Qrote wrote in the 
Wcj,i?niitite) litview (18G6) an olaboiate ciitiusm of John 
Stnait Mill’s JUmminatian of Sir Wdluim Jfavulton’s 
JP/ulo^jpJiy ” At the s'line time, though lu hw seventy fiist 
yeai, he sot to woik upon Austotlo, hopeful in the contmu- 
auco of those poweis which he tliuu desciibed tlnee yeais 
latei — “My powei of doing woik is &adly diminished as 
to quantity, as my physical poweis in walking aie , but as 
to quality (both poiapicauty, memoiy, and suggestive 
association bringing up now commiiiiicatione), I am snie 
that uij intellect is as good as it ever was,” and aE who 
knew him well can attest the accuiacy of this judgment 
Bat he did not live to complete the third portion of his 
“ tiilogj'j” though he had been studying the Aiistotelian 
tieatisi-s fiom his earliest manhood The fragment of his 
Aiistotelian labouis was published in 1872, the yeai aftei 
his death, in two volumes, edited by Fiofessoia Bam and 
Rebel tson Besides tbe life of Aiistotlo and the canon 
of bis woika, these volumes aie chiefly occupied with an 
examuiation of the logical treatises of the gieat plulosophei , 
but the editois have bean able to give, fiom the of 

the aiithoi and fiom the contiibutions winch he made to 
Piofesboi Bain’s Manual of Mental and Mm al Soteiue, some 
account of Aiislotle’s othei woiks Theie aie also two 
valuable essajs on the ethics and politics of Aiistotle, 
found among the authoi’s MSS aftei the publication of 
Aiistotle, which weie printed in 1876 in the Fiagnventa on 
JSthical Sulyedi, hy the late Gemge Giote 

Dming the composition of the Plato and the Aiistotle 
Qiote resided in London, at 12 Savilo Row, and m two 
coiintiy houses, which he occupied in succession, flist at 
Bxiiow Q-reen in Kent fiom 1869 to 1863 (wheio Jeremy 
Bentliaiu had once h/ed), and aftei wairls at Shieie among 
the Sutrey hills, i n w Inch places his day was divided between 
legulai woik, emicise as legiilai, and the society of cou- 
gonial fiiends Many a woik of social duty and benevolence 
found prompt peifouiiance , and he paid unremitting atten- 
tion to the business of his three favouiito institutions — ^the 
Univeisity of Loudon, University College, and the British 
Museum, of which last iie became a tiustee on the death 
of Ileiiiy Hallam in 1869 But hie connexion with the 
two foLinei bodies was so close, and he made then odminis- 
tiation so completely the chief busiueas of his life after 
his literary woiks, that a few woida upon the subject are 
neccssniy 

It has been alieady mentioned that he took an activoxiail 
in the foundation ot the university of London in Oowei 
Stieet He was a member of the original council of that 
institution from 1827 to 1831, from which he retired upon 
entering parliament This institution exchanged its name 
for that of “Univeisity College” befoie the foundation in 
1836 of the “University of London,” which now conducts 
its business in Bmliiigton House Giote jmned again 
the conuoil of University Collage m 1849, and fiom that 
tune till hia death he took a leading pait m the adiumis- 
tratiou of Its affaus He became tieasurei in I860, and 
president in 1868, on the death of Lord nroughain 
Oeote was one of the seven new members added hy the 
crown to the senate of the “University of London" m 1360 
From 1862, when he was elected vice chancellor, on the 
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resignation of Sir John Shaw Letevie, he became the 
leading spirit of the unii’ersity 

In both Univeisity College and the univeisity of London 
he was the constant advocate of the thieefold cord of kiiow'- 
ledge — literature, philosophy, scieiico, — which he held to be 
1 tuned by tampciing with any one of them, — earnestly up- 
holding what he legaided as sound metaphysiLS, siippoiting 
the establishment of degiees m science, and opposing, to the 
last of Ins life and stieugth, the omission of Gieek fiom the 
evomination for matt loulation He loft hia libiaiy to the 
univeisity , and he show ed his attachment to the college 
and to metaphysical studies by bequeathing to it a sum nt 
£6000 foi the endow'mont of a piofessoiship of mental 
philosophy He continued to laboiu iii the cliscliaige of 
I Ins duties to these institutions, even when fai gone in 
the malady which appealed m 1870, and ciiiioil liiiii 
■ ofl on the ISfch of June 1871, m his so\ enty-sovonth 
j year lie found his fit losting place m ■VVestminstei Abbey, 
just beneath Camden’s monument, and ncai Macanhiy’s 
grave Hia poitiait by Mr Millais, taken the ytai befoto 
his death, is piesoivcd in the scnate-ioom of tho iimvoisily 
of London 

Gioto’s gioat Iiteiaiy merits received due and fitting 
ackiiowledgmoiit fiom his contompoiaiies lie was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society, leceived horn tho muvoisity 
of Oxfoid the honorary dcgioe of D C L , and fiom tint 
of Cambiidge the honoiaiy degioe of LL D , was inido 
a foieign memboi of the French Institute in tlie place of 
Macaulay, and lastly was oSercrl a poeiageby Mi Glailstmio 
m 1869, an honour which he declined Bis peisnual 
character cannot be bettei described tliati in the woids of 
his friend Piofassoi Bam — “ In the doiiths of his clmmitci 
there was a fund of sympathy, genoiositj-, and self iloiiiiil 
laroly equalled among men, on tho oxtoiior. Ins coutUsy, 
aflahdity, and delicate oonsideroiiou for tho ft clings «f 
otheis weio indelibly impiessod upon cvoiy bohoUloi , ji't 
this amiability ot demeanoiu was novel used to mislead, 
and in no case lolaxed his dotoiimnatiou foi wlmt im 
thought light Punctual and exact m his ongagciiK'iils, 
ho mspiied a dogiee of confidence and icspoit winch ailed 
most beneficially on all llio institutions and ti lists lli.il ho 
took a shoio m admiuistoiing, and his loss to them was a 
pobitivo calamity ” 

The antboiitics foi GioU’s life an* — J’/ii /'iiwaid fifi i/ (imnii 
flijoia, liy Mis Qiotp, 1873, “inil tho Viitnul lUinuil\ lui Jii\ Jutif- 
lectual OhaiadUsi, ff j find Ainri/ic. (170 pigi's), li\ I’mfi sut 

Bom, piefivctl to Gioti ’s J/iMo; 1873 

Tho following Is a hat of GiuIl's woiks, most of wliuli h m 1m m 
noticed in the com so of till ]>ui(dinamuiiioii — A Jfi'ilut u of i/mu, 
in 12 sols 8vo, 1810-1830, ii*i>iiiilLd in 1802 m 8 \ols hi o, in ISliO 
ml2-ioIs 12nio, ind 1 istly lu lb71 in 10 vols 8\o, J’lit/o unit flu 
utJiet Gomprtjuoni of Soliutci,m Siols 8\n, Ihh'i, iPiniiitid in tin* 
same fotiii in 1887, and n thud tunc in 187i, idilid by 

Alcxandei Bun and U Cioom llobcitson, 2 lols 8io, 1872, Jlu. 
Minot Jf^otl^ uf UiOi iji Gioti, cditid by Piofi sstii Bimi, lh7), ii>u- 
taimng — (1) “Essentials of Piuliamentiii} Ilifttini,” (J) 
of Sii Wdliam Molcsw 01 til’s iilition of tin tloiks nl Jlnbbis,” 
( 3 ) “Git eian Legends awl hail} IIisloij ,” (J) “ Ifivitw of limikh 
on Ancient ’Wtighls, Cmns, mil Miiihuiis,” (3) “I'u iilnitiiL 
Addicss, in coinnictnoi'itioii of the twenty lust AnniMisiij nt the 
London SuouUlic Institntum," (0) “Addiiss on diliviiing tin 
l>ii/es at Univeisity L’olli go ," (7) “ III hi w of Sii (I t Liwison 
tho CiLdihility of Enily itomin iTistoij (h) “Phito’a Dwltuto 
icspeitiiigtlie flotation of the Lutli, and Aiistntli’s Cniiminit nimii 
Hint Dot tune,” (0) “llovuw of John SUiiiit Mill on the I’lnlo 
soxihyof Su William Hanultoii,” (10) “Pipiis on I’liil«,iiiihj , ' 
Siien Zeltni eunrft maq the /Wi/irs of Su itzetliiiiil, jii'nitiiu/ fhr 
OuOrmk qftlio Civil U'at in 1817, 1817, ifpiiiiti'd iii l«7li, with 
the addition of an unpuhlishcd letter wiilteii by the uuthoi to 
M de Tociiuovino slioitly ifter the toiininatinn ol the war, tnuj- 
menli on JHUiicul kntlgcul't, 1878 (a selection fiom his iiostliuiii"i» 
pinpeis) 

Mbs Gbotl survived her Jiusbaml upwards of seven 
yeais, and died on the 29tli of Duceniher 1378, at hop 
lesidcuce m Shiere. She was one of the must remarkable 
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Engli&t.'woinea of tlie piesent centuiy Endowed in youth 
with gieat personal beauty, which matuied into a grand 
e\pieseion and noble piosence in advanced age, she poaioi.sed 
intolloctiial poweiB of the highest oidei, combined with a 
lofty sense of duty and the stiicteat legard to tiuth The 
chief events of hei life have been already related m the 
piecedmg notice of her husband Hoi own wiitmga, be&ides 
the biogi.ipliy of Mi Giote, are A Memoi) of tfue Lift of 
A) V S(h(’l}e) (1860), and Colletted Pujjpta (prignutl aiid oc- 
in lilted) in Piose and Ve7ae (1862), of which the most 
impoitniit are a “Review of M Laveigne’a Essay on the 
Huial Economy of England,” “ Case of the Pool against the 
Rich correctly stated,” a “ Eoviow of Thomas Mooio’s Life 
and Woiks,” and the “ History of East Burnham ” But 
though she wrote lucidly and poweifully, it has been well 
obseised by one of her fiiends that “her wiitmgs fail to 
give a j list idea of the iiiosistible fascination of hoi coii- 
veiaatioii 2Viut she nevei succeeded in fully tiansmittmg 
to papei , and it lemama a thing of uiiappioachable e^.cel- 
loiico and tendei memoiy, only undeistood by those to w hoin 
It ofteied the highest mental enjoyment ” (w sm ) 

GROTEFEND, Geobo Fbii,dhiuh (1775-1853), to 
whose pitienoe and ingenuity the decipherment of the 
ouncifoim inaoiiptions was originally due, was bom at 
Mimdeii in Honovei, June 9, 1776 He w'as educated 
paitly 111 his native town, partly at Ilf eld, wliaie he remamed 
till 1793, when he entered the untveisity of Gottingen, and 
theie bscama the fiiead of Heyne, Tychsen, aud Heeien 
Hoynes recommendation pioouied foi him an assistint 
mistoiship in the Gottingen gymnasium in 1797 While 
theie ho published his woik De Pubirp aphut aive Saij/tuia 
Univeisdi (1799), which fiist biought him into notice, and 
led to Ills ippomtinent in 1803 os pioieotoi of the g>m> 
nasiuin of Fiankfoit on-tlie Mam, and shortly aftei wards as 
couiectoi Giolofond was boit known during liw lifetime 
as a Latin and Italian philologist, though the attention he 
pud to hid own langnago is shown by his Anfanffsffi wule 
det deuhJien Poesie, published m 1816, and his foundation 
of a tooioty for iiivostigating the Geimnii tongue m 1817 
In 1821 he be auio dirootoi of the gymnasium at Tlanovei, 
a post which he lotaiued till liis letiiement in 1819, foui 
yeais bsfoio liis deith In 3823-4 appealed hw lovised 
edition of Wcnck’s Latin grammar, in two volumes, followed 
by i smilloi giammar for the use of schools lu 1826 , in 
1835-8 a systematic attompt to exiilain the fiagmenlary 
lemains of the Umbrian dialect, entitled liudimenta Intigiire 
Umbi icie ev Imoi iptionibiia antiquis aiodata{ia. eight parts), 
and in 1839 a work of similar chaiactei upon Oscan 
{Rudimentn Lingum Oiois) In the samo ycai he published 
an impnitant memoir on the coins of Bactiia, undei the 
name of Die Munzen det e/i leehiv hen, iinrthvsclien, tind 
zndoslj/thisohen Kuiiiqe von Pact) len und den Landern am 
Indus Ho soon, however, letuiuod toliis favourite subject, 
and brought out a work in five paits, Put GeofftapJiie mid 
GescJiu Me von AUilalien (1840-2) Pioviously, m 1836, 
lie had wiitton a preface to Wagonfeld’s translation of the 
spuiious Satichonuidion of Philo Bybhus, which profossod 
to have been discoveied in the piecediug yeai in the 
Portuguese convent of Santa Maita do Moiinhao But it 
was in the East lather than in the West that Grotofend did 
the work which has given him a lasting name The 
mysterious cunoiform insciiptions of Persia had for some 
time been attiacting attention in Euiope , exact copies of 
them had been published by the eldoi Niobulir, who lost 
3n& eyesight ovei the work , and Giotofond’s friend, Tychsen 
of Rostock, behevad that he bad asocilainod tlio clmiacters 
in the column now known to be Persian to be alphabetic 
At this point Grotefond took the matter up Urn first 
discovery was communicated to the Royal Society of 
Gottingen in 1800, and leviewed by Tychsen two yeais 
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ofteiwaids In 1S15 he gave an account of it m Heeien’a 
gieat woik on ancient histoiy, and in 1837 published his 
Jleue BeUiatje ztit Eilaatetung det pm sepolvtatvi&cMn JIiil- 
ushttft Thiee yeais later appealed his Jleue Beitinye ew 
Btlauieiung det baht/lmnschen Eidbtktft His discovcii 
may bo summed up as follows — (1) that the Poisiiu 
insciiptions contain thiee dififeient foims of cuneiform 
wilting, so that the decipheinieut oi the one would give 
the key to the decipherment of the others , (2) that the 
chaiacteis of the Persian column aie alpliabotic aud nut 
syllabic, (3) that they must be read fiom left to light, 
(4) that the alphabet consists of forty lettois, including 
signs foi long and shoit vowels, and (D) that the Peise- 
politan insciiptions aie written m Zend (which, howevei, is 
not the case), and must be asciibed to the age of the 
Achmmeuian piiiices The process w'heieby Qiotefend 
aiiived at these cunclusions is a piommeiit illustiatiou of 
pciaeveimg genius Histoiy made it cleai that the monu- 
ments to which iho inscriptions w'ete attached belonged to 
Cyius and liia succossoia, whose names ought aocoidingly 
to be found ui them By a compaiisoii of texts Qiotefend 
dotermmed the gioujis of chaiacteis by which these names 
weie expressed, and by fnithei observing what clmac^ois 
wete common to the sevoial groups, and of how many 
chaiacters each gioup consisted, lie was able to assign the 
conjectural values of n v-k-h-e-u sen oi Dai lus to the letters 
of a frequently lecuiiiiig one The native pi<numciatiuu of 
Daiius was furnished by Stiabo and the Old Testament 
The names of Xerxes and Aitaxeivcs w oie next ilocipheied, 
and the phonetic poveis of a good many characleis were 
thus asceitoinod The ooiioctiiess of the dociphoiment was 
veiified, not only by the fact that the light letters weio 
always found in the light places in each name, but also by 
iho discoveiy that the woid which invaiiably followed each 
name, and thoiofoie presumably meant “king,” when lead 
by the now alphabet, piesontod the same foim as the Zend 
toim fill “monaioh” It was oloai that a solid basis had 
boon laid foi the iiileipietalion of the Foisian msciijitions, 
and all that lemaiuod was to woik out the results of 
Giotofend’s biilliant discoveiy, a task ably poifoimed by 
Bmnonf, Lassen, and RawJiiisoii Qiotefend died the 16tlt 
of Decemboi 1853 

GROnUS, Hugo (1683-1646), in lus native country 
Huig van Qioot, but known to the lest of Europe by the 
Latimzod foim ol the name, was one of the famous meu 
of the 1 7th centuiy, almost equally eminent foi public 
services and as a wiitei He was bom at Delft on Easter 
day, 10th Axnil 1583 The Gioots were a branch of a 
family of distinction, which had boon noble in Fiance, but 
had removed to the Low CJouiitiies more than a century 
before Thou French name was Do Coiiiots, and this 
cadet branch hod taken the name of Giuot on the maiiiage 
of Hugo’s gioal-giandfathei with a Dutch heuess The 
falhoi of Hugo was a lawyer m conuideiable piactice, who 
had foul limes soivcd the office of burgomasLei of Leyden, 
and was one of tho three curators of the univeisity of that 
place 

In the annals of precocious genius theie is no gieater 
prodigy on record than Hugo Grotius, who was able to 
make good Latin veises at nine, was ripe for the univcisity 
at twelve, and at fifteen edited the encyclopaedic woik of 
Maimanus Capella At Leyden ho was much noticed by 
J J Scaligei, whose habit it was to engage lus joung 
friends m tlie editing of some classical text, less for the 
sake of the book so pioducod than as a valuable education 
for themselves At fifteen Grotius accomiianied Count 
Justin of Nassau, and the grand pensionary Oldeiibai no- 
volt on Iheir special embassy to the couib of Fiouce 
Aftei a yeai profitably spent in that country m acquiring 
the language and making acquaintance with the leading 
XI — 28 
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men, Giotins refcaineil home He took the degioe of 
dootoi of law at Leyden, and enteied on practice as an 
advocate 

Notwithstanding his successes in his piofession, which 
seemed to open the moat biiUiant caieei to hia ambition, 
he was in seciet hankeiiiig aftei the pleasuies of liteiatuie 
In 1600 he edited the remains of Aiatus, with the veisiona 
of Cicero, Germxnicus, and Avienns Of the Oct niatiictis 
Scaligei says — “A hettei text than that which Giotius has 
given, it 13 impos&ihlo to give,” but it is piobable that 
Scabgei had himself been the levisei Giotius vied with 
the Latinists of hia day in the composition, of Latin veises 
Some lines on the siege of Ostend weie gicatly admued, 
and spiead hia fame beyond the eiiclo of the learned lie 
wiotethiec diamas in Latin — Chtiatus Piiti^ns , &op7iot)i- 
phaneub, on the stoiy of Joseph and Ins hietluen, and 
Adamus ^xul, a piodnctiou which la still loinembeied as 
having given Innts to Milton The Sophomphaneaa was 
tianskted into Dutch by Voudcl, and into Engbsh by 
Fiancis Goldsmith {16S2), the Cluidits Pattens into 
English by Geoige Sajidys (164.0) 

In 1603 the United Pioviuces, desiiing to tian&niit to 
postoiity some account of then stiuggle with Spam, dotoi- 
mined to appoint a histoiiogiaphei Sevcial candidtXtes 
appealed, Dominions Bandins of course among them But 
the choice of the states fell upon Giotius, thou^ only 
twenty yeais of age, and not having offeied him&elf foi the 
post 

Thaie was some talk at this tune in Pans of callmg 
Qiotma to he LLiaiian of the lOyal libiaiy But it was 
nevei meant seiiou&ly It was a luse ot the Jesuit paity, 
who wished to peisuade the public that tho opposition to 
the appointment of Isaac Casaubon did not piocoed fiom 
theological motives, since they noie leady to appoint a 
Pi nteatant in the poison of Grotius 

Ills ne-s-t piofeimeut nas that of adiooate goneial of the 
fisc foi tho proviucQs of Holland and Zeeland This was 
followed by Ins raaiiiage, m 1608, to Maiy van Beigesberg, 
a lady of family in Zeeland, a woman of gieat capacity and 
noble disposition, who piovod eveiy way woithy to be the 
wife of Giotma 

He had alioady passed tiom occupation with the classics 
to studies moie immediately connected with his piofession 
In tho winter of 1004 he composed a tieatiso entitled J)e 
jm e pj cndte This tieatise he did not publish, and tho MS 
of it lemiuncd unknown to all the biogiapheis of Giotius 
till 1868, when it xvas bi ought to light, and pinitod at the 
Hague undei the auspices of Piofeasor Fium It discoveis 
to us that the piinciples and tlie plan of tho colebiated De 
jii^e belli, which was not composed till 1625, moie than 
twenty yeais after, had already been conceived by a youth 
of twenty-one It has always been a question among tho 
hiographers what it uas that determined Giotius, when an 
ovile in Pans in 1625, to that iiarticular subject, and 
vaiious explanations have been offered, among others wo 
have been icfeired to a casual suggestion of Feiresc in a 
lottoi of early date The discoveiy of the MS of the J)e 

jneet/fff diaeloscs tons the wholo history of Grotius’s 
ideas, and shows ns that fiom youth upwaids he had 
steadily lead and meditated in one diioction, that, namely, 
of which the famous De pite belli was the matnio piodnot 
In the Dejiire pjcedte of 1604 we have much moie than 
the germ of the later treatise Dejwte belli Its mam piin- 
ciplos, and the wholo system of thought implied in the 
later, are anticipated iti the eailier woik The arrangement 
even is the same The chief diffoience botwoeu the two 
tieatiaes is one winch twenty year»’ experience m afioits 
could not but bung, — the substitution of moie cautions 
and guaicled language, leas dogmatic afSimatioa, more 
allowance for exceptions and deviations, The«7'iM pctcia 


was an. addition introduced first in the latei woik, an 
inseition which is the cause of not a little of tho contused 
arrangement which has been found fault with in the Pe 
jme belli 

We learn fnrthpi fiom the Dejiiie picedte that Giotius 
waa originally deteimined to this subject, not by any 
speculative intellectual luteiosl, but by a special occasion 
piesented by his piofessioiial ongagomonts lie was lo- 
tained by the Datch East India Company as then advocate 
The company hod boon formed for tho peaceful pniposes of 
commei ce, but had found itsel f compelled by the aggi essions 
of the Poituguese to lepel foice by foice One of their 
raptains, Heemskiik, had captured a ii-h Poitugncso 
galleon m the Stiaits of Malacca The light of a piivato 
company to make piizea waa hotly contested in Holland, 
and denied by the stiictei icbgionisls, especi dly llio Men- 
nonites, who consideied all wai unlawful Giotius uiidci- 
took to piove that Heemskiik’s piizc had boon lanlnlly 
captured In doing this he was led to iu\ Obligate the 
grounds of tho lawfulness of wai lu geneial Such was the 
casual oiigin of a book which long onjoj od sucli celebiity 
tliat It used to be said, with some oxaggoiation indeed, that 
lb bad founded a new science 

A short tieatise which was punted in 1009, Giotuis says 
without his poi mission, undci the title of J£aie Libt) im, la 
nothing moie than a ohaptei — Uio 12th — of the Pi pit a 
p> <edoe It was necessary to Giotjus’s dcfciioo of Ilcenrskiik 
that he should show that the Portuguese pietcaco that 
Eastern waters were then private property ssas untenablo 
Grotius mEantaiiis that tho ocean is fiee to nil, and c annul 
be appiopiiated by any one nation The ocaisioniil cliai- 
actei of this piece explains the fact that at tho timo of its 
appeaiauce it made no sensation It was nut till many 
yoata aftei wards that tlio jealousies between England and 
HoUand gave impoitnncoto tlie novel cloctiino biuarhcd m 
the tiact by Grotius, a dncUiuo which Schlon set liimsulf 
to icfnte luhis Mate dauaum, 1632 

Equally due to tho cii oiimstances of tho tmio w is liis 
small contiibution to constitutional histoiy cutitktl Pt< 
antupiilate teipublicco PutmiP (1610) In this ho \ indi- 
cates, on giounds of light, piosciiptiic nnd iiatiu il, tho 
lovolt of tho United Pioviiices against the soveicignty of 
Spam 

On tho death of Elias Oldcubanics dt, Giotius, though 
only thiity, succeeded him as jiensiouaiy ol tlio city of 
Eotteidam Eoieseeing tho lioublca impending fiom tho 
glowing theological fci mentation, he inado the stiimhiliou 
that he slionld be iiicmuvablo by tho ununcijial authotiUcs 
— astipulation ceitain not to be icspoctsd should it ever 
bo wanted foi lus protection 

In 1613 he formed one of a deputation to tho comt of 
England, foi the purpose of adjusting those diileieiices 
which weio already beginning to aiiso betw'con the two 
young maiitime powois, and which gave iisc after waulb to 
a naval stiuggle disastious to Hollaud Tic w.is iccoivcd 
by James witli every maik of distinction duo to lus uhing 
lopntatinn He also cultivated tlic acqiuintaiiro of tho 
AngUcan ooolesia&tics Ovoral and Andiewos, nud was much 
m the society of the colebiated scholai Isaac C.isnubon, 
with whom he had been m coiiospondonce by Ittlci for 
many yeais Though the mediating views iii the gicat 
religious conflict between Catholic and I’lolestarit, by 
winch Giotius was aftei waids known, had Iicen aitivi’d at 
by him by independent reflexion, jet it could not but be 
that he would be coufi^imod in them by fiuduig in England 
a developed school of thought of tho sanio chniaclei alicody 
m existence How highly Casaubon esteemed Giotius 
appeals fiom a lettei of hid to Daniel Ilcmsms, dated 
London, 13th Apiil 1013 "I cannot say how happy I 
e.>teem najsolf in having seen so much of one so truly gieat 
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BS Gioting A wondeiful man t This I knew him to be in a chest, along with his linen to be washed at Qoicum 
befoie I had seen him, but the laie etcellenoo of that For many months the wardeis of the foitiess weie very 
divine genius no one can sufficiently feel who does not see exact in seaiching the chest But nevci finding anything 
his face, and hear him speak Piobity is stamped on his but books and linen they giew caroless, and began to lot 
featuiea, his conveisation savoiiis of tiuc piety and pio- the chest pass without opening it Madame Giotius, pei- 
found learning It is not only upon me that he has made cemng this, pievailed on hei husband to allow himself to 
this impicssion, all the pious and leained to whom he has be shut up in it at the usual time The two soldieis who 
boon hoi e introduced have Mt the same to waids him , the carried the chest out complained that it was so heavy 
king especially so'” “there must be an Aiminian m it ” “Theio me indeed,” 

Aftei Giotius’s letuin fiom England the exasperation of said Madame Giotius, “Aiminiau books in it ” The chest 
theological paities in Holland giadually rose to such a pitch was earned by canal to Goicum When it came there they 
that It bocamo cleai that an appeal to foice would soonci wanted to put it on a sledge, but the maul telling the 
01 lalci be made This Giotius must base foiesecn, but he boatmen there woie some buttle things in it, it w is pul on 
could h 11 dly have anticiiiated that ho himself would be one a horse, and so earned to the house of a fiiend, whoie it 
of the fiist and punoipol victims Giotius was not su& wasopene*!, and Giotuis lelcosed Ho was then diessed 
cieut of a philosophei to use above the level of a meie theo- up like i mason with hod and tiowel, and so convejed in 
logical wiaiiglo But fiom a natuial moderation of tempei disguise ovei the fioiitiei His fiist place of itfugewas 
he sought to fmd some mean tcim 111 which the two hostile Antwoip, fiom which he piocecded lo Pans, wheio he 
paitics of Eiomonslianls and Anti romonstiants, oi as they ariived in Apiil 1631 In Octobei he was joined by his 
weio subsequently called Aiminiaus and Qomaiists (see wife Theie he was pieaented to the king, Bouis XITI, 
EjiijvrosfbiiiANTs), might agree A form of edict diawn by and a pension of 3000 hvies coufciied upon him French 
Qiotiiis V'QS published by the states, re commeudiug mutual pensions woie easily gianted, all the moic so as they wcio 
toleiation, and foibiddzng mimsters in the pulpit fiom never paid Qiotiua v/as now reduced to gieat stiaits 
handling the disputed dogmas To theoithodox Colviuists He had not the means of procming the baie necessaues of 
the woid toleration was insuppoitable They had the hfe His family was a giowiug one, and it was v/ith 

E opiilace on then side This fact detoimmed the stadt difficulty that he pioonred them clothes His lelatums iii 
oldei, Mauuce of Hassau, to support the oithodoxpaity — Holland sent him occasionally small remittances in money, 
a party to which he inclined the moie leadily that Olden- clothes, oi Dutch buttei lie looked about foi any opening 
baine volt, tho giand pensionary, tho man whose upiightness thiough which ho might earn a living Theio was talk of 
and abilities ho most dicaded, sided with the llcmonstiauts sometlung m Dcumaik, oi ho would settle m Spiio, and 
In 1618 Piiiice Maurice sot out on a aoib of pacific piactise in the couit there Some little irliof ho got 
campaign, disbanding the civic guaids in the vaiious cities thiough the inteiveution of H’Ahgio, the new chancclloi, 
of Gnoldois, Holland, and Zeeland, iiid occupying the who xiiocuiod a royal mandate which enabled Oiotuis lo 
places with tioops on whom lie could lely Tho states of diaw, not all, but a Lugo pait of his pension In 1023 
Holland sent a commission, of which Grotius was chan man, tho picsident Heiui de MCme lent him his chaloau of 
to Uliooht, with the view of sliongtheniug the hands of Balagiu noai Soiilis (dep Oise), and theio Qiotiua passed 
then fiioniis, tho Jlomonstiant party, in that mty Feeble the spimgaiid summei of that yoai De Thou gave him 
plans woie foimed, but not caiiiod into effoct, foi shutting faciUtios to boiiow books fioin the siipeib library foimed 
tho gates upon tho stadtholdei, who eutoiod the city with by his fathei 

tiODjis on tho night of 26th July 1018 Theio wore con- Hndoi these ciicum&tanccs the Dejwe belli ct jxeas was 
feicnces in which Orolius mot Piince Mauiice face to face, composed The biographers aio naturally asionishod by 
and taught him that Oldeiibainovclt was not the only man tho fact that a woik of such inimenso reading, consisting in 
of capacity m the laiiks of the Benionstiants whom ho had great pmt of quotation, could have been written in little 
to feai On the early inoining of Slst July the iiimco’s moie than a yeai The acbievcmeut would have boon, not 
coup d’Stat against the liberties of Utiecht and of Holland wondeiful, but impossible, but for the fact above mentioned 
was oamed out , the civic guard was disarmed, — Grotius that Giotius had with him the first draft of tho work made 
and his colleagues saving thomselvos by a piecipitate flight m IGO-t He had also got his brother 'NYilliara, when he 

But it was only a lepiieve Tho gi and pensionary. Olden was rcadmg his classics, to maik down all the imssages 

bainevelt, the leader of tho Ilemon&tiant paity, Giotius, which touched upon law, iJiibhc or private In klaich 
and Hoogooboiz were airested by order of the stadllioldor, 1G25 tho piintmg of tho De jme belli, which had taken 
biought to tiial, and condemned, — Oldenbaineielt to death, foni months, was completBct, and the edition despatched lo 
and Giotius to imprisoumont for life and confiscation of the fan at Fiaukfoit His own lionoraiium as aiithoi 
Ins property In Juno 1617 he was unmuied in the consisted of 200 copies, of which, howovei, he had to give 
foitioss of Lovestoin ncai Goicum His confinement was away manj to friends, to tho king, tho pimcxpal coiutieis, 
rigorous, but after a time his wife obtained peimission to tho papal nuncio, &c 'What lemomed he sold for his own 
shoio his captivity, on the condition that if she came out, piofit, at the price of a ciown each, but tho sale did nob 
she should not be sufiered to return lecoup him his outlay But though his book biought him 

Grotiua had now before him, at thirty-six, no prospect but no piofit it brought him reputation, so widely spread, and 
that of a lifelong captivity He did not abandon himself of such long endurance, as no otlier legal treatise has evei 
to despair, but sought refuge in leturnmg to the classical enjoyed 

pursuits of his youth Several of lus translations (into Qiotias natuially hoped tliat his fame would soften the 
Latin) fiom the Gieok tragedians and other wntors, made hostihiy of his foes, and that his country would recall him 
at this time, have been punted They are without any to her service In this he was disappointed Theological 
philological value, and only prove his taste and facility m rancour prevailed over all other sentmienls Aftei some 
the classical languages “The Muses," ho writes to 'Voss, fiuitless attempts to ro-establish himself m Holland, Giotius 
" were now hie consolation, and apiieared more amia'ble than was faia lo accept sei vice nndei tho crown of Sweden, in 
evei ” the capacity of ainbafflador to the court of France Ho 

Hio address and ingenuity of Madame Grotius at Imigth. was not very successful in negotiating the treaty on behalf 
devised a mode of escape It had grown into a custom to of the Plotestant interest m Germany, Hicheheu having a 
send, at stated intervals, the books which he had done with, speiaal dislike to him He never enjoyed tho confidence 
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of the count to whicli lie 170? accredited, and fiitteied away 
Iu 3 influence in. disputes about pieuedenco, vdiicli beem 
little woitty of bw leputation 

In Ibis he demandeil and obtained Ins lecall Ho was 
leceived at Stockholm with all the honours due to him 
But ueithei the climate noi the tone of the court suited 
liini, and ho demanded peuiussion to leave He was diiven 
by a stoini on the coast neai iJdutzio He got as far as 
llostoclc, whole he found liimself veiy lU Stockman, a 
Sootcli physician who was sent for, •flioiight it uns only 
weakness, and that lost would lestore the patient But 
Giotius sauk lapidly, and died on 39th August 1645 

Giotins was a mon of vaned inteiosts and accoiuphsh- 
mcnts, combining a wide ciiole of geneial knowledge with 
a profound study of one bianch of L iw History, theology, 
junbpiiidence, politics, classics, poetiy, — all these flelds he 
cultivated, and has left nnmeious woiks ui each kind 

His commentaues on tlie Hcriptuies weio the first apph- 
cation on an entensivo iicnle of the jainciple affiimed by 
Sciligei, that, namsly, of inter pi etatioii hy the rules of 
gr unirn-r witho it dogmatic ass'imptions Grotms’a philo 
logical skill, howevoi, was not sufficient to eanble him to 
woik up to this ideal 

As lu many other points Qiotius inevitably lecalls to us 
Eiasraus, so he does m liis attitude ton aids thegieat schis.m 
Giotius was indeed a man of profound loligious. sentiment, 
which Eiismus was not, but lio had an indiffeience to 
dogma equal to that of Eiasnius, although his disiegaid 
spiang horn another aourco Eiasmus felt the contempt of 
a man of letters toi the borbaious dissonance of the 
monkish wiangle Giotius was animated by an aident 
desire foi peace andconcoid He thought that a basis for 
reconeiLntion of Protestant and Ovthoho might be found 
in a common piety, combined with rotioenoe upon disci ep 
ancles oE doctriual statement II is De oeiitate telufionis 
Ghistumm (16J7), a pie&entmeiit of the evidences, is »o 
wiitten as to form a code of common Chiistianity, iriespec- 
tive of sect The little tieatise difiused iteelf lapidly over 
Chi istonclom, gaming lathei than losing populauty m the 
1 Stli cPtitui y It becfimo the classical manual of aiiologetics 
UL Piotestant colleges, and was tianslatecl foi missiouoiy 
pnipoa“s into Aiabic (by Pococke, 1060), Persian, Climese, 
&Q His Viu et vnfnm ad jxcem tcdeiuisliccm (1642) was 
a detailed proposal of a scheme of accommod ition Of 
comae, like all niou of iimcleiate and medinting views, he 
wms ehaiged by both sides with \acillation An Amstoidam 
Hunietei, J xmos Laueiit, published lus. Oioiius jiapt’Uns 
(1G42), and it was coiitmiially being announced fioni Pans 
that Giotius had gonp ovei ’’ Tlallani, who has collected 
nil the passages fiom Giotius ’s letteis in which the pre- 
judices and nanow tenets of the Kefoimed cleigy ate con- 
demned, thought he had a “bias towaidt jiopeiy” {Lit of 
JEuioiv, ji 313) Tlie hue intrrpretition of Giotius's 
mind appsars to be an indiffeience to dogmatic jjroposi- 
tiong, pioducod by a profound sentiment of piety Ueiose 
above the sepaiatist bigotiy of the vulgai theologian, but 
did not ascend into that philosophical legion in which 
dogma is tinnscendsd and dissolied He apxirnacherl 
paities as a statesman appioachos them, as facts which have 
to be dealt with, and governed, not suppnessed m the 
inteiesls of some one of then number 

llis editions and tianslations of the classics w'ere either 
juvenile exercises piescriberl by Scahgei, oi “ liisns poetici,” 
tlie araiisemeiit of vacant hours Qrotuis road the classics 
aa a liiimanist, for the sake of then contents, not aa a fiio 
feiisional scliolai 

ILs Annals of the Lois Gountiies w'as begun as an official 
duty while be held the appointment of histoiiogiophor, and 
was being continued and letoiiched by bun to the lost It 
was not published till 1C57, by lus sons Petei and Comolius 


But the high leputatioii which Giotius attained m lus 
lifetime, though it rests in part, like that of Ei ismus, on 
the diveisity ot hia accoinplislmieiita and tlio compiohciibive- 
ness of his liteiary view, b id albO a scientific basis in i 
piofessionil specialtj Giotma w^as a gie.it juiist, and hi-, 
jDe juie htll% et pctcis (Pans, 1626), though not by any 
means the fiist attempt in modem tunes l<> ascoitiin the 
principles of juiidpiuclence, went fai moio fundamentally 
into the discussion than .1113 one had done bofoieliiui The 
title of the woik was so tar niisle.iding that the jus belli, 
was a very small pait of Ins compi eliensiN e schcino In bis 
tieatment of this nanowei question ho had the i.oiks of 
Albeiicus Gentilid (158R) and Ayala (1697) bofoie him, 
and has acknowledged lus obligations to tlioni But it is 
m the Inigai questions to wlutli he opened tlio w ly that 
the ment of Giotius consists TIw vi.is tho fii^t atlenqit to 
obtain a pi.iiciple ot light, and a basis foi society and 
goverimieiit, outside the thuich 01 the Bible Thodistmc 
tion between leligion on the one hand .ind 1 iw and 
morality ou tlio othei is not indeed cleaily comcnod by 
GiotiUi., but he niPstlos with it in such n w ly .is to m ikc 
It easy foi thote who follow ed liim to eei/e it 'J lie ] IM 
of nature is unalterable, God Himself cannot altei it aiij 
mewe than He can altei a mathematical axiom Tins law 
has its souice in the natuie of man as a sini.il being, it 
would 1)8 valid even wore tlieie no God, oi il God did not 
inteifore in the government of the woilcl Those positions, 
though Giotius’s 1 eligious tompoi did not allow him to loly 
uniespivedlyupou thorn, yot, oven in the paiteil apphciilion 
they find in bis book, entitle luia to tlio Innnmi of being 
held thofoundci of the modem science of the law of naliuo 
and nations Tlie Define exerted little lulluonce ou tho 
pioctice of belhgeients, jet its publication was au oporli 
in the science ‘ The clegxnoe of his dictum,” sajs BliniL- 
schU, “the peailb ftoin classical antiquity vMlh which ho 
adorned his p.igoB, the temper of humanity winch peiiiuli'd 
his aigumenfc, lus ciloit to irutigate tho hniKiis of tho 
Thiity Yooia’ Woi in the midst of winch lio wioto, .iiul the 
waimtli of his goueial sympathy foi a nioi.il as iqiposod to 
a material oidei, enlisted men’s heaits on llio side of 
lus leasomng, while the deficioncies of his d<i( tiiiiu v. oto 
not as yet detected” llieso defects aie piob.iblj now, at 
250 years’ distance of time, inoie palpahlo tli.iii tho moiils 
of tho woik But only in the boat and luipuilinomo i»f 
nrespousible poiiodical ciiticisin coiill it be s.uil, ns Do 
Qumcey has said, that tho book is cquiilly diMilccl bctvccii 
“ empty tiuisms and time solving Diitdi f.iKi liontls ” h’ni 
a saner ludgincntand a bii-fabstiact ot tin* luntonts of tho 
jE?f jure, tho roidor is lufoiiccl to Bliiiitsdili, Gisifnihle de’, 
aUrjemeinen StaalstnJils (Mmnch, 1861) A fullui ana- 
lysis, and some notice of tlio picdocossois of Guitnis, will 
be found 111 Holy, Ji'tudeim leJioil dv In f/iirn e de Gtottin 
(Paii-j, 1876) 'The wiitm, howcvei, with tlio usual uu- 
acquanitance of Pienclinion with evoij thing wlnuli gups on 
outside Fianco, has novoi hoaid ot Iho JMjme jnndir, 
published in 1868 llallnm. Lit 0 } Jiuiojw, 11 p fil-S, 
has an abstiacb doiio with bis usual ronspiontiouH ii.iins 
Dugild Estewait {Colleited W<nl.i, 1 370) has dwelt upon 
the confusion and defects of Giotuis’s thuoiy M.iikiiitosh 
{JJjsieU TTorls, p 160) lids clefondod (hotius, afhiiiiing 
that Ins woik "is peihnps tho most crniplotp that tho 
woild has yot owed, at so early a st.igc iii the piogicss of 
any fecianco, to tho gotnus and leainmg of one man ’ 

Tho chief wiibiigs of Oiotius Invo biPii nanint 111 the ronrsi of 
om iiticlo Toi a cDmiJito Libliogi.ipliy of lus wmks, pulihshoil 
•uid unpuhlishua, the imilci is nfeiuil to lalmi.inn, I/wjimit 
ffriau mnne9 wmiienti, Bcllt, 1727, wliitli also loutaina a full 
InugiapUv Of this lavtui life Be Bniigii'v publisluil a ifiliitniTi^p 
111 I’lcnch, 2 vols 8vo, Pans, 1782 Otlici 1ms wo — Vain 
fiiniiilt, fMoue mti lift Zevea IT de (Loot, 2 vols Sso, Ilnnliecht, 
1727, Von Luton, Hugo Orohtts ntuh sfinm ISehtrLmten uim 
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Solm/tcn ditryLitellf, 8\o, UliIiu, 1800, Life of JTugn Gfjolitis, b\ 
Chaili-s Butki ot Lincoln’s Inn, Sio. Loudon, 1820 The -woilv 
of the Abbe Holy aheajy nnutioiiLd contiins a liEa of Giotins 
Giotuis’a theological woiks noie eolleeteil in 3 Tola fol at Amatu 
flntn, 1644-46 (ic|iiintad London, lOoO , ATnsteidtm, 1679, 'lud ignin 
Amsteidmi, 1698) Ills lettois wcie luinted lii&t lu a slIclUou, 
HjnstoIiL, ari Gallos, 12ino, LcyJeii, 1018, abounding, though an 
Lhevii, ui ciioia of picas They weio collected in H GtoHi 
EpiUolm quotqiiot ttpetiti, potiici w>tt, fol, Amsteiclam, 1687 
A lew may bo louiid acittcicd in oLlici colleoliona of Jiputolca 
SnpplcniQiits to the laige collection of 1687 weie piihliahcd at 
Hiailom, 1806, Les'clen, 1809, and Hanilcm, 1829 ThoJDeyitie 
l}elli was ticanslatod into English by Whewoll, 3 vols 8to, Canib , 
1853, into Eionch by Baibeyiao, 2 vola 4to, Amat , 1724, into 
Gciinnn in Eiichmanii’a PliUosophisehL PiblioOick, 3 Tols i2mo, 
Loipsic, 1879 (M P ) 

GROTON", a post town, of New London county, Con- 
necticut, U S , IS situated on the riveis Mystic and Pequon- 
iiock, opposite New London, and on the east side of the iiver 
Thames at its junction with Long Island Sound '^Oieie 
aie giauite qiiaiiiea in the iieighbouihood, and the town 
possesses manufactuies of cotton goods, biitannia waie, 
cniiiges, and sashes and blinds, and biass and non 
foundiies Thoio is also a consideiablo coasting trade, and 
shipping and fishing are earned on to a small e-itent On 
the heights behind the town stands Foit Griswold, which 
suriendeiedtothe Biitish tioops, Septembei 6, 1781 The 
majouty of its defenders, including the commander Colonel 
Ledyaicl, weie put to death after they had suiiendeied, 
and a granite monument was eieoted in the town to thou 
memoiy in 1830 The population in 1870 wiis 5124 
GROTTAGLIE, a small city of Italy, in the province of 
Leooe and circondatio of Taranto, about 14 miles NE of 
Taianto It probably occupies the site of Rudim, the biith 
place of the Latin poet Ennius, aftoiwaids known as Castel 
Rodelle The name Giottaglie is due to the nnnibei of 
caves in tho vicinity In inodeiu tunes the place is woithy 
of note mainly because it has given biith to seveial men of 
coiisideiable national eminence, as is sot forth in detail in 
Pignatolh’s liistoiy of the tovn An ovcellent red clay foi 
the maniifactuie of eat then waio is found at Qiotlaglie 
The inhabitants numbered 8747 m 1871 

GROUND NUT (synonyms, Eaith Nut, Pistncho de 
Touo, Monkey Nut, Poa Nut, Manilla Nut), a nut oi 
pod the ptuduco of the Atuc/m hypogcea, L (Nab Old 
Le(/umim\ce) Tho plant is an annual of diftuse habit, 
with liaiiy stem, with two-paiied, abruptly pinnate leaflets 
Tho flowois above giouncl are steiile, and the pods oi 
legumes aie stalked, oblong, cjlindiicaJ, about 1 mch in 
length, tho thin reticulated shell containing one or two 
nregulaily ovoid seeds After the flower wutheis, the stalk 
of the ovary has the peculiarity of elongating and bending 
down, foicing the young pod under gionnd, and thus tho 
seeds become matured at some distance below the surface 
Hence the specific and vernacular names ot the plant Two 
vaiiotios aiB lecognizod in Malacca and Java, a white and 
a brown, and tho soods are known as minyal. Latjung (oil 
boan) Of the histoiy of this plant much has been wiitten 
Monaides in 159G wiites of having seen it largely used 
about the river Maiauon in Brazil, and Maicgraf in 1648 
gave a description and figuro of it To M Jaubeit, how- 
ever, a colonist at Qoi6o near Capo "Void, seems to bMoiig 
the honour of firnt recommonding it as of commercial value 
As to its native country the opinions of botanists mo divided 
between Africa and America It is extensively cultivated 
in all tropical and subtropical countiies, especially m 
Amoiica, Africa, India, the Malayan Archipelago, and 
China The plant affects a light sandy soil, and is veiy 
piohflc, yielding in some instances 30 to 38 bushels of nuts 
pel ncie The pods when ripe me dug up and diied The 
seeds when fresh me largely oaten m tropical countries, and 
m taste mo almost equal to almonds , when roasted they are 
used as a suhstitule for chocolate Even in England large 


quontitieb of these “monkey nuts>” aie consumed by the 
pooler childien By expression the seeds yield a laige 
quantity of oil, which is used by natives loi lamps, as a 
fish OI cuiiy oil, and foi medicinal purposes The leaves 
form an excellent food for cattle, being very like clovei 

Large quantities of seeds me imported to Euiope, chiefly 
to Marseilles, London, Hambnig, and Berlin, foi the. sake 
of then contained oil The seeds yield fiom 42 to 50 poi 
cent of oil by cold cvpiession, but a laigei quantity is 
obtained by heat, although of an inleiioi quality Tho 
seeds being soft facilitate mechanical expression, and wlieio 
bisulphide of caiboii oi othei solvent is used, a veiy pure 
oil IS obtained 

The oTpiossed oil is hmpid, of a light yellowish oi stinw 
colour, having a faint smell and bland taste , it foims an 
excellent substitute for olive oil, although in a slight dogieo 
moie piono to rancidity than the lattei Its spccihc gi xv ity 
IS 0 916 to 0 918, It becomes tiubid at 3° O, concietes 
at -H 3" to - 4‘ C , and haidens at + 7° C It la a non-diying 
oil Gtound nut oil consists of (1) oleic acid (OisUat^o)* 
(2) hypogsBio acid (Cj^H^oOg), by some supposed to be 
identical with a fatty acid found in whale oil , (3) palmitic 
acid ((^6nsiC>2)j and (4) arachic acid (0^011,062) The 
oil IS ofiScinm in tho Indian Jjhaimacopceia, replacing olive 
oil, and it iB also used m the adulteration of gingelly oil 
In 1874 about 145 million ft) of gionnd nuts, valued at 
£1,040,000, were oxpoiLocl fiom the west coast oi Afiici, 
chiefiy to Maiseilles, London, Hambuig, and Beilin 

GROUNDSEL (Qeinian, euth <iut , French, Seniifm\ 
Setierto rndgai IS, Litm , is an annual, glabrous 01 moio ot 
less woolly plant of the natninl oidei Cumpoiifce, seiios 
Tvhultjlw ecu and tiibo Scnfeiomdei^i, having a blanched 
succulent stem G to 15 inches in height, pinnalifid and 
megnlaily andcoaisoly toothed loaves, flowois in separate 
corymbs, with involucies of about 20 equal and seveial 
exloinal and smallei biacts, and fioiots yellow and tubular, 
laioly ligulato in the maiginal low , and iibbed and silky 
fiuit The plant is indigenous to Europe, whence it has 
boon introduced into all Lempeinte climates ft is a tiouble- 
somo weed, flowering throughout tlie yeai , and piopcgatiug 
itself lapidly by means of its light fealheiy fiuits , it has 
its use, howovei, ns a food foi cage-birds St-netuo sylvatioua 
and S VISC.OS 1 U me known respectively as mountain 
gioundsd and slinking groundsel Many species of tlio 
genus are handsome fioiists’ plants The groundsel tree, 
Bacchat la lialimifoUu, Linn , a native of the Noith Amencnn 
sea-coast fiom Massachusetts southwaid, is a Composite 
shiub, attaining G to 12 foot in height, and having angul.xi 
blanches, obovate oi oblong-cimeatc, somewhat scurfy loaves, 
and floweis laigei than but similai to those of common 
gioundsel Tlie long wlnto pappus of the female plant 
rendeis it a conspicuous object iii autumn Tho grorndsol 
tice has been cultivated in Bntisli gaidcns since 1C83 

See Tioudon, Ailoietuin, ^ol ii , 1888, Syiac, Sowt-iljj’s SnglisK 
Botany, vol v , M oil , 1866 

GROUSE, a woid of unoeitam origin, ^ now used gone- 
lally by oiiiitliologists to include all the “lough-footed” 
Gallinaceous biide, but in common sxieech applied almost 

1 It wieins flist to oroui {fuls O Siluatuiy Brereton, Atchtmlorjia, 
111 p 167) ss “grows ” in an oiiliuauce for the lognlatioii of tho royal 
hoasahol<l(hitc(l“apn(lEUhaiii, mens Jan 22 lien VIII ,” z a., 16S1, 
and considuing the locality iimat lefor to Black game It is found 
in nn Act of Failiament 1 Jae I cap 27, ^ 2, z « , 1603, and, ns le 
pnnitedin tho Siaiutsa at Lm ffe, stands as now commonlj si>olt, but by 
mnny-wnleis oi pimteis the finale is now omitted In 1611 Cotgiavo 
hod “ Ponle gi]e<chc A Hooie henuo , the hcniip of the Once [m ed 
1673 “ Qncoa ”] oi Kooisgaiue ” (Bictionmie tiftfie Brmeti and JStig 
hah Tonffuea, sub vooo Poule) The most likely deilvation seems to be 
fiom the old Eienob. word Oitesahe, Oieoehe, or Qnats (meaning 
speckled, and cognate with grue’is, grisly or giey), winch was applied 
to Boino kind of Tartndge, or aoooiding to Binnetto Xatim (Tns, p 
211) to a Qnoil, “porce qne ele fu premiers tewvto en, Grece ” 
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exclusively, wten used alone, to the Teirao seoiicuB of Lin- 
nteas, the Jjagopus aeoticus of modern systematists — more 
particulai'ly called in English the Ked Grouse, but not a 
oaiitury ago almost invariably spoken of as the Moor-fowl 
or Moor-game. The eflfect which this species is supposed 
to have on the British legislature, and therefore on history, 
is well known, for it is the common belief that parliament 
■■in theas days always rises when the season for Qrouse- 
; shooting begins ; but even of old time it seems to have 
excited on one occasion a curious kind of influence, for we 
may read in the Orkneyinga Saga (ed. Jonseus, p. 366 ; ed. 
Anderson, p. 168) that events of some importance in the 
annals of North Britain followed from its pursuit in 
Oaithness in the year 1167. The Bed Grouse is found 
on moors from Monmouthshire and Derbyshire northward 
to the Orkneys, as well as in most of the Hebrides. It 
likewise inhabits similar situations throughout Wale3_ and 
Ireland, but it does not naturally occur beyond tbe limits 
of the British Islands, » and is the only species among 
birds peculiar to them. The word “ species ” may in this 
case be used advisedly (since the Bed Grouse invariably 
“ breeds ■true,” it admits of an easy diagiioaia, and it has a 
definite geographical range) j but scarcely any zoologist who 
looks further in to tlia matter can doubt of its common origm 



Bed Grouse. 


with the Willow-Grouso, Lagopies albus (L. subalpitms or 
L. saliceti oi some authors), that iuhabits a subarctic zone 
from Norway across the whole continent of Europe and 
Asia, as well as North America from the Aleutian Islands 
to Newfoundland. The Red Grouse indeed is rarely or 
never found away from the heather on which chiefly it sub- 
sists, and with which in most men’s minds it is associated; 
while the Willow-Gronse in many parts of the Old World 
seams to prefer the shrubby growth of berry-bearing plants 
( Vttacininm and others) that, often thickly interspersed with 
willows and birches, clothes the higher levels or the lower 
mountain-slopes, and it contrives to flourish in the New 
World where heather scarcely exists, and a “ heath ” in 
its strict sense is unknown. It is true likewise that the 
Willow-Grouse always becomes white in winter, wliich the 
Red Grouse never does ; but then we find that in summer 
there is a considerable resemblance between the two species, 
the cook Willow-Grouse having his head, neck, and breast 
of neai’ly the . same rich ch6stnut-b^o^vll as his British 


’>■ It tag "beou suoeeatifnlly, though with much trouhlo, introdiiccid by 
Hr Ogaar Blolcgon on a tract of land iionr GoUonbui'g in Sweden 
{SaemJea JOgarpriimd^ Ngtt TUskrift, 1868, p. 64 ct alibC), and 
seems lilroiy to mafntetniteolf there, ho long at ieast'aatliocorehitherto 
bestowed npon It is oontlnuod. 
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representative, and, though his back be lighter in colour, as 
is also the whole plumage of his mate, than is found in the 
.Bed Grouse, in other respects than those named above the 
two species are precisely alike. No distinction can be dis- 
covered in their voice, their eggs, their build, nor in their 
anatomical details, so far as these have been investigated 
and compared.® :in connexion too with this matter it 
should not he overlooked that the Bed Grouse, restricted 
as is its range, varies in colour not inconsiderably according 
to locality, so that game-dealers of experience are able to 
pronounce at sight the native district of almost any bird 
that comes to tlieir hands. 

Other peculiarities of the Red Grouse — tho excellence 
of its flesh, and its economic importance, which is perliapa 
greater than that of any other wild bird in the world. — 
hardly need notice here, and there is not space to dwell 
upon that dire and mysterious malady to ■which it is from 
time to time subject, primarily induced, in the opinion of 
many, by the overstocking of its haunts and tlie pro- 
pagation of diseased offspring by depauperized parents,® 

Though tho Bed Groxise does not, after tho manner of 
other memhera of the genus Lagojnia, bccoiuo while in 
winter, Scotland possesses a species of the genus which does. 
This is the Ptarmigan,* L, miitiis or Z. aljnnus, whicli diflcis 
far more in structure, station, and habits from the Red 
Grouse than that does from the Willo'W-QrouEO, and in Scot- 
land is far less abundant, haunting only tho highest and most 
barren mountains. It is said to have formerly inhabited 
both Wales and England, but there Is no evidence of its 
appearance in Ireland. On the continent of Euroim it is 
found most numerously in Norway, but at an elevation far 
above the growth of trees, and it occurs on the Pyrenees, 
and on the Alps. It also inlxabits northern BuBsin, but its 
eastern limit is unknown. In North America, Grcculnnd, 
and Iceland it is represented by a very nearly allied form — 
so much BO indeed that it is only at certain seaBoiia that 

** A verylnterastbig subject for diKciisiiioii •woulil bu wliotliH' 
acottoua or L, alhua has varied most hviti ibo coiiiiiioii etoeU nl' bolli. 
Wo can here hnt briefly inilicato tho nioro snlicnt jirjitits Itiil iiilglil arise. 
Looking to tlie fact that the former is llio only fpeheK of lliu ffeiins 
•wliicli docs not nssumo wiiite olotljing in ■^villt^r, nn ovcdutioiilMl iiilglit 
at first deenv the Viiriatioii givntest in its case i but tlioii it niusl he 
borne in mind that the species of which turn ■wliilo dill'nr in 

that respect from nil other groups of tho fmiilly Ttihrmndi).’. Purllior- 
inoro it must bo Kanemhcrotl that every »ii)ccif.s of Ztii/nj ua (even L, 
leuetmiatiiia whitest of slljhas its llrst set of rimif/ca colourcil hrown. 
These oro dropx’®^ rvhen tlio hinl in iihout linlf-gro'\\n, Mill in nil till) 
species bnt X. scoHcva ivliito rimigea tiro then iiKiilueid. If Ihercfore, 
ns is generally held, tho siiccessivo pliiiscs ns,sui))cd hy iiny aniinni in 
the course of its progress to maturity iiullcutu the p1m.ses lliruuKh which 
the siiecies li.-ui i>a.ssed, Ihcie iiiiiy Iiavo heen a linie when nil tin: species 
otZagnjuis wore a brotvn livery oven when mlnlt, and the tvliilu dress 
.doimcd in winter has hecii imiioscd niion the ivcarcr.i Ijy eiiuucs that 
can ha easily siiggcated, for it line been freely acltiiitlcil liy imtui-alintH 
of all schools that tho white plumoge of the birds of this group jirolccts 
them ftoitt dongor during the snows of a pTOirnclril winter. On the 
other hand it is not at all inconccivablo that tho Ileil CroiiKn, iiiste.'ul 
of perpetualing directly the more ancient jivopeiticM of tin original 
Lagopua that undenvent no greiit HCCBoniil chanEc of pliiinogi!, may de- 
rive its ancestry from tho TiVi duly -ranging Willow-Grouse, wliit-h in an 
oiwch comparatively recent (in tlio geologirul bch-kc) may liiivo stocked 
Britain, and left desceiidants that, nnder couditloiis in which the 
nasnnnption of a white garb would be nJmo.st fal.il io the iirescrvntion 
of the species, have reverted (though doubtlea.s with sonio modi- 
llcations>to a comparative iminutability osscjitiolly the some ns that 
of tho primal Zagogua. 

> Ou tho Groiisc-dtseoso the popera of Prof. Yeuiig in Zroe. A’lif. 
StsC. •Soa. Qlaagcm, i. p. 22JJ, ond Dr Parqiiharsoii, JW«f, 

Journal, "So. 268, p. 222, may bo advantageously consulted, 

* James I. (as ftnoted by Mr Gmy, li. Ty. Scoikmd, p 280) VfritinB 
from Wliitehall in 1617 spelt the wowl " Temigant,’' nnrt in this form 
it appearsin one of tho Scots Acts tnl621, Toylortiio " wiitcrpoct,"^ 
who (tu 1630) seems to havo bean the first Bnglishrndn to use the 
word, has " Tenaagant.” Ho'wtho unnecessary Initial letter haB crept 
iuto the name ts znocetlian the ■writoi knows. The ‘A-nnl is ndnilitcdly 
fioni the Gaelic Tannaehan, moaning,. according to some,: “a dweller- 
upon heights," but thought by Dr T, U Tjanchbin to nfor possibly to 
tho noise made by tlie binl’s wings in taking flight. 
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the slight diffeienco between them can bo detected This 
form 19 the L i upesb is of authois, and it would appeal to 
bo found also in Sibaiia (75ii, 1S79, p 148) Spitsbeigeu 
13 inhabited by a laige foim which has leceived recognition 
as L h( niileucui ub, and the noithein end of the chain of 
the Kooky Mountains le tonantod by a veiy distinct species, 



Ptarmigan 


the sinallost and peiliaps the most beautiful of tlio genus 
L leui Ht na, wliioh has all tho feabheis of the tail whito 
The voiy cuiious and still haidly undeistood question of 
tho moulting of the Ptaimigan could not possibly be dw 
cussod within those limits — refoienre has ahoady been ruailo 
to lb in anothoi aitiole (Birds, vol iii p 776) 

The bud, howovei, to which tho name of Giouse in all 
stiictncss belongs^ is piobably the Tehao tetris, of Linnieus 
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— the Blaokoook and Greyhen, as the sexes aio widi us re- 
spectively called. It IS distubnted over most of the heath- 
countiy of ISiigland, except in Bast Anglia, wheie attempts 
to intioduce it have been only partially anccessful It 
oocnis in Noitli Wales, and very generally throughout 
Scotland, though not in Orkney, Shetland, or the Outer 
1 See footnote, p 221 , 


Hobiides, nor in Iieland On the continent of Euiopa it 
has a veiy vvido lange, and it extends into Sibeiia In 
Geoigia its place is taken by a distinct species, on which a 
Polish natuialwt {Prao Zool Society, 1875, p 2G7) has un- 
happily confeiied the name ot T mlokosiewit,yt Both these 
buds have much in common with thoir laigei congonei the 
Capercally (sea vol v ii 53) and its eastern lepieaentative 
We must then notice tlio specios of tho genus JSonaea, of 
which tho Euiopeaii S sylvestria is the type This does 
not inhabit the Biitish Islands , iinfoi Innately so, foi it is 
peihaps tho most delicate game-bud that comes to table 
It IS the iTehnoUe of the Fiench, tlie Haielhului of 
Geimans, and Iljeipe of Scaiidmaviaiis Like its trans 
atlantio congenei B -wnibetlue, the Ruffed Qiouse oi Biich- 
P-utiidgo (ot which thcic aie two othei local foims, B 
umheilQides and Ji snbinii), it is puicly a forest-hud The 
same may be said of the species of Canace, of which two 
foitns aio found in America, C canadensi’t, the Spiute- 
Paitiidge, and C JianUim, and also ot tho Sibeiian C 
lulcipeiims Nearly allied to these buds is the gioup 
known as Bcndiagaims containing three huge and fine 
foims B obsem us, B Jahginosus, and D e ichai ihoni — all 
pecnliai to North Ameiica Then vve have Ceniioceicus 
■uiophaaianus, the Sage cock of the plains of Columbia and 
Oahfoinia, and PucficrcrfM, the Shaip-tailed Qionse, with its 
two foims 7* phaaiancllus andP cohimliauvi, while finally 
Cupidoma, tho Prairie hen, also with two local forms, C 
enpido and C palhdioincta, is a bud that in the United 
States of Amoiica possesses considerable economic value, as 
witness the enoimons mimbois that are not only consumed 
tbeio, but ospoitod to Europe It will bo seen that the 
gloat maooiity of Giouso belong to the northern part of the 
Now Woiid, and it is mnoh to be logrotted that apace hero 
fails to do justice to these beautiful and impoi taut buds, 
by onlaiging on then lutoiosting distinctions They aio 
nearly all hguied in Elliot’s Monogiajih of the Teitaomna’, 
and an ovcolloiit account of the Ameiicnn s^ieoies is given 
in Baud, Biewei, and Ridgway’s jPToUh Amettcan Buds 
(ill pp 414-465) (4- n) 

GROVE The almost umveisal occuiieiice, at one stage 
oi anothoi m the religions and social development of the 
mcoB of mankind, of the piactice of worshipping by pio- 
foience undei oi among tiees to which a peculiarly sacred 
and inviolable character is attached, is a fact too well 
known to require particular illustiation here Its explana- 
tion IS to be sought partly in obvious consideiations of 
physical convenience, but even moie in certain psychical 
jiheuomena which may still bo made maitoia of diiect 
observation and oxpeiicuce (“Lucos, et m us silentia ipsa 
adoiamns,” Pliny, 7777, xii 1, “ Societum luci et 
admuatio umbice fidem tibi nuniims faoit, ” Ken , JSp ili ) 
It docs not appear to haso any nocessaiy connexion with 
tree woishiji, another veiy w idely diffused piactioe, on which, 
and on its possible connexion with anccstor-woishqi, some 
buggostive romatks will bo found ni Spenoei’s Fitnciples oj- 
Sociology It has sometimes been alleged as a chaiactei- 
istic difieience between the Bemitic and the Aiyan races 
that tho former show a tendency to select single trees foi 
sanctuaries, while the latter arc generally found worshipping 
in groves , and this generalization, though liable to many 
exceptions, is really boine out at least by the familiai m 
dications to be met with inSciipture The woid “grove” 
foo often met with in the authonzed voision of the Bible, is 
■nowhere there correctly employed In Gen xxi 33 and 
1 Sam. xxii 6 (margin) it is used as a rendering of the 
Hebiew word of winch " tamarisk” is the proper trans- 
lation In every other instaneo m which ifc occuis (Ex 
xxav 13 ; Deut, xii 3 , xvi 21 , Judg ui 7 , vi 25, 28 , 
Isa, xvii 8 , Mic V. 14 , and often in Kings and Ohromcles), 
whoiothe XfXX, translate aXcros, and the Vulgate hiais, the 
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nnjfinal is lavaiiably Aslierah (HnCS'S), meaning a troo or 
po-jt (sue BivXi, vol 111 p 175) The "plain” of Moieh, 
01 Mamre also, in Gcti vii fi and xin 18, lepiesents pw, 
whiLh all nnodem inter preteifa rendei “toiebintb ” 

GBUBER, JoHiNV Gori’FPiED (1774-1851), a learned 
Qeimnn Qiitlioi, wan bom at Naumbuigon the Saale, 29th 
Novembei 177 1 He leeeiyed Ina education at the town 
scliool of N inmbiiLg and. the umverfaity of Leipsic, after 
■which, he lesided successively at Gottingen, Leip&ie, Jena, 
and Weimai, occupying himself partly m teaching and 
paitly in vanous liteiniy enteipiises, and enjoying in 
‘VVeun'ii the fitenclship of Herdei, Wicland, and Goethe 
In 181 1 he was appointed piofessoi at the univereity of 
"VVittenberg, and after the division of Saxony he was sent hy 
the aonate to Beilin in connexion with the negotiations foi 
the union of the univeisity of "VVittenberg to that of Hollo 
Aftei the union was effected he became in 1815 professot of 
philosophy at Ilalle On the death of Hufaland he was 
nssocinted with Eisch in the ediboiship of the gioat woik 
AUijemeinf EiwjUojKulie dei Wievtisthaftin und Kunsle , 
and aftei the death of Eisch he continiiod the fiist section 
fiom vol xviii to vol liv He aho succeeded Erechm the 
editoi ship of the Allgemeinc LitefaUit -eUimg He died 7th 
August 1851 

Gnihei was the antiioi of a laige numboi of v oiLb, the pimapal 
of which aio 0/iai alie) istilu ITetdeta, m conjunction with Danz, 
Loipsic, 1806, UeaiJiii.hte des MeiiaMiclion. 0osc?ilechts, 2 vols , 
Leipsic, 1806, Waitethwik det AlUlaaaiaclie/i Mythologie, 3 vols , 
VVomii, 1810-lS, WialtttUla Zaben, 2 paita, Wcimai, 1816-16, 
•111(1 £lop3lotla Lebui, Weimni, 1883 A comjilctcil biogiapliv of 
■Wuliml was piefixed to Qiubci’s ciUtion of "VVieland’a SamnUluha 
Wmha, Leipsio, 1818-28 

GRUH, AiirA&Tisicj's(180G-1876), pseudonymfoi Anton 
Alexandei, count of Aueispeijj, who was born Apiilll, 1806, 
at Laibaoli, the capital of the Austiian duchy of Ciimola 
He received his umicisity education fiist at Qiatz and then 
at Vienna, whoie ho studied juusprudence Tn 1833 the 
title of “ Impeiial Chambeilain ” was conferiod upon him, 
and 111 18d9 he manied the daughter of Count Attorns 
Ho accepted no official post, and devoted himself chiefly bo 
literary puiauits When the "hlnroh Bevolution” bioke 
out in 1848 at Vienna, the count entered the political aiena, 
and ropiesenfced the distiirt of Laibach at the National 
Assembly at Eiankfoit-on-the-JIam Aftei a few months, 
liowovei, he icsigned his seat, and again retiiod into private 
life In 1860, whon a fiesli impulse was given to pohtical 
life in Austria, he lesuraed his ictivity as a pohtician, and 
gieitly di&tinguishecl himself in the Austrian House of 
Loids os 0110 of the most intiepidand influential siippoitors 
of the cause of libeialism, both in political and leligions 
matteis, until Ins death in 1876 Count Aneispcig ac 
quiied gieat fame as a poet, as winch he is known undei 
the pseudonym of Anaatnaiva Giun His first publication. 
Blatter del Lxehe, “Leaves of Love” (1830), showed little 
oiiginahty, but his second pioduolion, Dei letzte Mtttn , 
" The last Kmght ” (1830), brought to hght his enunence 
as a poet It celebiotes the deeds and adventures of the 
empeior jMavimilian I (H93-1519), and contains oxqmsite 
poetical desciiptiuna tinged with playftilhumoni His next 
poetical iMoductious, Spa-iei gangs eines Wieiiei Poeten, 
“Wallca of a Vienna I’oet ” (1831), and JScItutt^ "Bams” 
(1836), quite electiifiod the whole of Germany by the bold- 
ness and oiigmality of thou conception and by then decided 
hbeiA tendency Hia Collected Poema (1837) increased 
his leputation ae a poet, but nob so Ins epics, Dve BTihe^ 
lungen tm Fiacl (1843) and Dea Pfafi^ wm. KaU&mbeig 
(1850) He also pioduced masleily tianslations of the 
popnlai Slovenic songs ouiient in Oaimola (1850), and of 
the English poems relating to " Hobm Hood ” (1869) 
Anaatosius Giun may be called the oi iginatoi of the modern 
school of political lyiic poetiy in Geimany His langnage 


13 sonoious and m-yestio, and his dasciiptions, though some- 
times oveiciowded with imageiy, beai the stamp ot gieat 
poetical oiiginahty He loved to employ the stately 
“Nibelungeu measme,” which impai ted coneidoiable vigoui 
to some of his pioductions Of his shoitei poems Dei 
letHe BiclUeit “The last Poet," is debaivedly the moit 
popnlai 

GRUhT, Haxs Baldung (c 1470-1545), commonly 
called Grun, a painter of the age of Durei, was Loin about 
1470 at Ground in Swabia, and spent the gioatei part of 
his life at Stiaebm g and Freiburg in Bi eisgau The e it heot 
pictmes assigned to him aie altarpioces with the mouoginin 
H B inteilaced, and the date of 1496, m the monasteiy 
chapel of Licliteiithal neai Baden Anotlici coilj woik 
IS a poitittit of the emperoi Maximilian, di.xwn m 3 501 
on a leaf of a sketchbook now m the piint-ioom at 
Gdrlsiulie The Matfcyrdora of St Seliustim and tho 
Epiphany (Beilin Museum), fmits of his laboui m 1507, 
weie painted foi the market church of Halle in ixony In 
1509 Giun puichased the fioodom of the city of Stiasbmg, 
and lesided theio till 1613, when he moved to Fieibiug in 
Bieisgan Theis he began a senes of laigo compositions, 
which he finished m 1516, and placed on the high altai of 
the Fioihuig cathedial He puichased anew tho fieedom 
of Stia,huig in 1517, lesided in that city ai Ins domicile, 
and died a niemboi of its gieat town council 1516 

Though nothing is know n of G run’s youth and education, 
It may he infoiied fiom bis style that he -was no stiangci 
to the school of which Duiei was tho chief Giniind is 
but 60 miles distant on eithei sido fiom Angsbmg nnd 
Huiembeig Qrun’s punts weie often mistaken foi those 
of Durer, and Duier himself was well acquainted with 
Gum’s woodcuts and coppei-plates, in which ho tiaded 
duiing hiB tup to the Netbeilands (1520) But Quin’s 
pimts, though Dureiesque, aie fai below Duici, and his 
paintings aie below his prints Without absolute couoct 
ness as a diaughtsman, his conception of human foim is 
often very unpleasant, whilst a questionable taste is shown 
luoinameut equally inofnss and “baioquo” N’othing is 
moie remarkable in his pictuios than tho pug like bliapu of 
the faces, unless we except the coarseness of the oxtiomitios 
No tiace is appaientof any feeling foi atmosplicio oi light 
and shade Though Giun has been commonly cillcd tho 
Coiieggio of the noitb, his compositions aie a cm urns medley 
of glniing and heteiogeneous colouis, in wluch pmo black 
13 contrasted with pale jellow, dirty giey, impiiic icd, and 
glowmg green Flesh i& a moie gl.i/e iindoi wlmh tho 
featnros aie indicated by linos, No wondoi th.it English 
collectois should have neglected lum TIioio is nut ciio of 
his pictmes m the whole of Great Biitain, unless w c arcept as 
genuine a" Youth and Old Age” in the Livei pool lustitution, 
bought hyEoBCoa as amasteipieoo of Antonrllo di Alefesina 
Even Geimans cxpicsi, but slight esteem foi (him, .iiiJ 
if Ins woiks have any claims to attention at ,ill, iL is 
merely hecause of the wild and fantastic sticngLli whitli 
some of them display Wo may pass lightly oiei the 
Epiphony of 1507, tho Ciuciiixion of 1612, oi the Rtomng 
of Stephen of 1322, in the Berlin Museum TIiliois some 
foioe in. the Dance of Death of 1517, in tho inusoum of 
Basel, oi the Madonna of 1530, in the Lichtenstein Galleiy 
at Vienna Qrun’s best eflforb is the altnrpiecp of Fioibuig, 
wheie the Coionntioa of the Viigin, and the Twi-l-v e Apostles, 
tho Annunciation, Visitation, Nntivitj, nnd Flight into 
®gypfV and the Ciucifixion, with poifciaits of donois, aio 
executed wutli some of that fanciful powei winch hfai tin 
Schon bequeathed to the Swabian school As a porlinit 
pamtei he is well known Tie drew the likeness of Ohailcs 
y, as well as that of Maximilian , and his bust of 
Maigiavo Philip in the Munich Gallery tells us that 
he was connected with tlis reigmug lamily of Baden, rs 
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eaily ao 1514 At a latei period he had sitting? fiom 
Maigiave Ghiistophei of Baden, Ottilia hia wife, and all 
tlieir cluldren, and the pictuie containing these ]ioitiails la 
still in the giand-ducal gallery at Cailsiuhe Like Durei 
and Cianaoli, diim became a heaity supiioiter of the 
llelutination Ho 'was present at the diet ot Augsbnig in 
1518, and one of his woodcuts lopresents Luthei undei 
the piotcction of the Holy Ghost, which hovers ovoi him 
in the shape of a dove 

GRUNBERG, or GbiInebero, a town of Piussian 
Silesia, chief town of a ciiele in the goveimneni dietnct of 
Liegmtz, lb beautifully situated on an affluent of the Oder, 
and on the laihvay from Bieslau to Stettin by Kustiin, 36 
miles N N W of Glogau It has a leal-sohool of the fiist 
oidei, a higher female ecliool, and a tiade school The 
prospeiity of the town depends, chiefly on the vine cultuic 
in the neighbouihood, fiom which, besides the evpoitation 
of T. laige quantity of giapes, about 700,000 gallons of wme 
aie maniifactuied annually The wine is a kind of cham- 
pagne, and IS laigely expoited to Russia There are also 
mauafictuios of machinery, cloth, preseived fiuits, and 
lignite The poimlation of the town m 1875 uas 12,200 

GRUNDTVIG, Nikolai Fbbdbbik Sbvebiw (1783- 
1872), the Danish poet, statesman, and divine, was bom at 
Udby on the 8th of Septeiubei 1783, in 1791 lie was 
sent to live at the hojse of a priest m Jutland, and studied 
at the flee school of Aaihuua until he went up to the uni- 
veisity of Copenhagen in 1800 At the close of his uni 
veisity I’fe he made loelandie his special study, until in 
1805 he took the position of tutor lu a house on the island 
of Liugel-ind The next tluee yeais wero spent in the 
study of Shakespeare, SohiUei, and Fichte IIis cousin, 
the philosophoi Honiik Stefleus, had returned to Copen 
hagon in 1802 full of the teaching of Schelling, and his 
lectiuos and the eaily poetiy of Oehleiisthlager opened the 
eye-a of Ginndtvig to the now era in liteiatuio that was 
oomniencing The lattei bog ui to essay wiitmg himself, 
but his 6ist woik, On t?ie Soiiffs tn Hie Jtdda, attiacted no 
attention Retuining to Copenhagen in 1808, he achieved 
a gieatei success with lua Ifott/ianMi/Hioloffi;, and m 1809 
with his Oethiie o/ the Iletoic Li/e iit the Noith The 
boldness of liis theological views having provoked opposi 
tion, he latiied to a countiy paisonage foi a while, but soon 
letuiued to pursue a litoiaiy oaieei with exhaoidinary 
earnestness Fiom 1812 to 1817 he published five oi six 
woiks, of which the Rhyme oj RoeskUde is the most lemork- 
able Fiom 1816 to 1819 he was editor of a polemical 
ouinal entitled Danneviike, and in 1818 to 1822 appeared 
iis Danish paiaphiases of Saxo Giaiumaticus and Snoiie 
Duiing these yeois he was preaching to an enthusiastic con- 
gregation m Copenhagen, but he accepted in 1821 the 
countiy living of Prassto, only to letiun to the metropolis 
the year after His theological onieei was, liowevei, 
piesently stopped, foi, having m 1825 published a biochuie. 
The Ohmeh's Reply, against the populir Di Clausen, he 
was publicly prosecuted and fined Foi seven years he was 
foibidden to preach, years which he spent in publishing a 
collection of his theological works, in paying two visits to 
England, and in studying Anglo-Saxon In 1832 he ob- 
tained peimission to preach again, and in 1839 he became 
piiest of the woikhouse churdi of Vaitou Hospital, a post 
lie continued to hold until his death In 1837 he published 
Sonya foi Hie JDamsJi GJiurch, a rich collection of spuitual 
poems, in 1838 he brought out a selection of early Scandi- 
navian veiee , in 1810 he edited the Anglo Saxon poem of 
the Plioemx, mth a Danish translation He visited England 
a third time in 1843 From 1844 until aftei the fiist 
Geiman war Gmndtvig took a very prominent part in 
politics In 1861 he leceived the titular rank of bishop, 
but without a see He went on writing occasional poems 


till 1866, oud pleached in the Vaiton every Sunday until 
a month before hia death He was maiued tluice, tbe last 
tunc in his seventy sixtli ycai, and left childien by each 
mmriage He died Soptembei 2, 1872 Giuncltvig holds 
a imique position in the liteiatnie of his countiy, ho lias 
been styled the Danish Oailyle He was above all things 
a man of action, not an artist, and the foimlcsb v ehemcnco 
of hib wiitings, which have had a gieat influence ovei liis 
own countiymen, is haidly agieeable oi intelligible to a 
foreigner His spuitual poems oie among the best that tlie 
Noith lia-j pioduced, but they aie apt to be too lung The 
writings of Giundtvig have not jet been collected in n 
peimanent foim, but the best of Lis poetical wmiksweie 
published in a selection by liis eldest sou, Svend Giundtvig, 
the eminent compaiative inythologist, in 1869, with n 
ciiUcal mcmoii by the poet Ilostinp, who belongs to the 
loligious body denoniinnted Giundtviginns 

GRUl^WALD, Mathias The accounts which are 
given of this ijaintei, a native of Ascliaffenbuig, aie cuii 
oufely contiadictoiy Between 1618 and 1530, accoiding 
to statements adopted by Waageii and Passavant, he wns 
comniissioued by Albeit of Biandeubuig, elector and aich- 
bishop of Main?, to piodiice an altarinece fot the collegiate 
chuich of St Maui ice and Maiy Magdalen at Halle on the 
Saale, and he acquitted himself of this duty with such 
cleveine&s that the pielatein afiei yeais caused the pictuio 
to be lescucd fiom the Refoimeis aud bi ought back to 
Aschaffonbui g Fioin one of the chuiolies of that city 
it was taken to the Pmakotbek of Mumch in 1S3G It 
rexiresonts St hlauiice and Maiy Magdalen between four 
saints, and disjilajs a style so markedly chaiacteiistip, 
and BO like that oi Lucas Cianncli, that Wcagon was 
induced to coll Qiiiuewald Cinnach’s mastei He also 
traced the sime hand and technical execution ni tlie 
gieat altaixuecos of ^uimboig and Heilbronn, and in 
vaiious ponds exhibited in tlio inuseiiniB of Mainz, Daitn- 
stadt, Ascliaffenbuig, Vienna, and Beilin A latei lace of 
Clitics, declining to accept the statomonls of Waogeu and 
Fassavant, afitiim that there is no documentniy osidcnce to 
connect Qrnnew aid witli the pictures of Halle and Annabel g, 
and they quote Sancliart and Bombard Jobin of Stiasbiug 
to show that Gi anew aid is the paintei of xncliues of a 
diffeieut class They xn ore that he finished hefoio 1616 
the large altarinece of Issenhemi, at piesent m the museum 
of Colmar, and stalling ftoin these inomisoa they connect 
the artist with Altdoifei and Diirei to the exclusion of 
Cranach That a natix e of the Palatinate should have been 
asked to execute jiictures for a cliuich in Saxony can 
scarcely be accounted strange, since we obsoivo that TTans 
Baldung Wiis enti listed with a commission of tins kind 
But that a xmnitci of Asclmllenbuig should di^xilay the 
style of Cianach is stiange and indeed inci edible, unless 
vouched for by first class evidence In this case documente 
are allogotliei wanting, whilst on the othei hand it is 
beyond the possibility of dnnbt, oven accoidmg to Waagen, 
Hint the alhicjnece of Isscnlieim is the creation of a man 
whose teaching was altogether different fiom tliat of tlie 
Xiointei of the xHctures of Halle and Annaheig At tins 
stage the contiovoisy now stands , and it is needless to do 
moie than obsen e that the altaixnece of Isseuheim is a fine 
and poweiful W’oik, completed as loool rocoids show before 
1616 by B Swabian, whose distmgmshmg mark is that he fol- 
lowed the traditions of Mai tin Schongauer, and came undei 
the influeDce of Altdoifer and Duier As a woik of ait the 
altoquece is impoitont, being a polixitych of eleven panels, 
a carved central shrme covered with a double set of wings, 
and two aide pieces contammgthe Temptation of St Anthony, 
the hermits Anthony and Paul in converse, the Virgin 
adored by Angels, the Resurrection, the Annunciation, the 
Crucifixion, St Sebastian, St Anthony, and the Marys 
XI — ' 29 
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walling ovor the dead body of Cliiibt The author at these 
compobitioub w also the painter of A senes of monudicoBies 
deeotibed by Sandmrt lu tho Poniimcan convenl^ and now 
lupait in the fSaalhof at Fiunkfoit, and a riesuriection in 
the muBoum of Basel, registeiei in Amerbach’s invontoiy 
a-a the woik of Qiunewald 

GLIUTER, OL GeuitLbb, Jan (1560-162T), a critic 
and fecliolar of Dutch paieutage by hia fathei’s side and 
EugliAby his mothei’s, was born at Antwerp, Decembei 
3, 15G0 To a\oid leligious persecutiou Ins patents while 
he was still young came to England, and foi some years 
he prosecuted his studies at Cambndga, after winch 
he went to Leyden, wheie he giaduated il A In 15So 
ilie Was appointed piofeasoc of lustoiy at Wittenbeig, 
but as he ipfusod to eubsctibe the aiafa concat dux ha 
was unable to letain lus office Fiona 1589 to 1502 lie 
taught at Rostock, after a^liich lie went to Ileidelbeig, 
wlietc in 1602 ho was appointed Iibiaiian to theuniveieity 
He diet! it Heidclbeig, Septembei 20, 1 627 The chief 
eeiance londcied by Qiutei to classical learning was m the 
depaitment of luscriptions, his puncuial work ou which 
13 Jnsi,> iptzoiies cuiiig/um totiue oi bia ilomant, in 2 voh , 
Heidelbeig, 1603 lie also published editions of most of 
the Latin clossiea, but as his ciitical faculty boie httle pio- 
portion. to Ins erudition these are of small value 

GRXJYERE, 01 Gaoviars (Geimxn, Gtetfen), is a 
small pastoial diatiiot in the Swiss canton of Fitabing, 
note 1 foi its cheese (see Ohbhsb and FactBUBo), which 
was at one time a sepaiate counteliip It foims part 
of the basin, of the Saane The old town of Giuycre, 
where the counts had then castle, had only 1097 inhabit- 
ants acooiding to the census of 1870, while the neigliboui- 
ing town of LuUe had 2274 Theie is no mention by 
that namo of the counts or countship of Giuytio ui any 
document previous to the 12tli centuiy, but the same 
family with tlio title of count of Ogo, j e , Ilooh gan, have 
been traced, though not without inteiruption, as fai baclc 
as 623 The new designation waa due, it would appeal, to 
the fact that the counts of Ogo had held the post of giuyei 
(giuoiius) OL warden of the woods and forests to one of the 
latoi kings of Burgundy, the name of office, os in the case 
of the Scotch Stewaits, gradually passing into a legulai 
family name The counts of Gruyiie weie foi the most 
pait a vigoi ouB and wailifce hue, and. then bannei, with 
the liguie of a </; ne or orane, was not only a familiar object 
in the local conflicts of Savoy and Switzoiland bnt saw 
good seivice m distant ffolds Their last lepre&entativo 
died in exile, his 2 }ossessioDs having been seized by hia 
creditois and sold to Beta in 1554 

Tliefoitnnos of the house are lekfcil with much detail la Hiscly’s 
' ' Ilistoii t, du Comte do Giiiy^i e,” y, hicli oeciipies vols iv , x , and xi 
of the Veinoiica tie In Soc tZ’htsloiie ds In Swao RoniaiuU, I/iu 
^uine, 1833, &c See also Bonstet ten, Btieft, iJ/ei em Schu^iea 
tn.Jm liittctilawl, Uisel, 1782 , H Clniles, Gmitse doM La. 
Oiuycte, runs, 1826 

GBYlSTDiUS, oi Qhynek, Johann Jajcob (1540-1617), 
a learned theologian of the peuod immediately succeeding 
the Refoimation, was bom, Octobei 1, 1540, at Bern, 
wheie lus father Thomas, nephew of Simon Qrynaena, 
ms at that tune a teacher of theology, was educated at 
Basel, and in 1559 lecoived an ap23ointmcnt as enrate 
to lus fathei who had become pastoi of Roteln in Baden 
In 1563 ho proceeded to Tubingen foi the purpose of 
eotnpletmg his theological studies, and in 1566 he re- 
turned to Eoteln as successor to his fathei Heie, as 
the lesult of much reading and reflexion, he felt eom- 
lielled to abjnie the Lutheran doctime of the Lord’s Supper, 
smd to 1 enounce the Concordias Called m 1575 

to tha chair of Old Testament exegesis at Basel, he beoame 
involved in mipleasant controversy with Simon Sulzer and 
<oth.er champions of Lutheran oithodoxy , and m 1584 ha 


was glad to accept an invitation to Heidelbeig, wheie two 
years were spent Returning to Basel m 1586 as antifatci 
or Bupeiintendenb of the chuich Iheie, he excited for 
npwaids of twenty-five yeais a veiy eonsidciable influence 
upon both the church and the state aiiaiis of that com- 
and ac^uiied a wide leputation as a shillul theo 
logian ot the school of Zwingli Fne yeais bcfoie his 
death, ahich occuriod August 13, 1G17, be had the niis 
foitune to become totally blind, but he continued to pi each 
and lectuiB to the last 

Hib ttumeious voiks mclnilo coimnentancs omaiious Tioole ol 
the Old and Hew Testament, Thsologiut thememuta rt piMtmita, 
(naai, and acolkction of patiistic lituatme lulitlcd Monuwtnta S 
Fniimn Ot thtHtototji apha, voU foi , 166D) 

GRYNASUS, Simon (1493-1641), a iccuncd theologian 
of the Reformation, was boin in 1493 at Velniiigen, in lus 
toniteenth yeai was sent to scliool at Pfoiihenn, and sub 
seqnently studied at the iiniveisity of Vienna, whom he 
giaduated as master of aits, and for some time acted as 
tutoi He next becdine lector of a school at Ofon (Bucla), 
but as an avowed sympathizer with lleuchlin and Eiasmus 
he was not peimitted by the Dominicans to letaiii this post 
long Aftei an inteival spent at Wittenbeig with his old 
school f'lend Alelanchthon, lie became piofessoi of Gieok 
in the nniveisity of Heidelbeig in 1525, with the duties 
ot this post lie tioHi 1526 combined those also of the Latin 
chan In 1529 the fnendship of aScolompadius obtained 
foi him a call to Basel as successoi of Erasmus , the com- 
pletely disorganized state of the univeisity at that tiuio gave 
him abundant leisuie not only for piivate study but also 
foi a torn to England, whoie lie charged hinisolf with the 
task of obtaining the opinions of the Refoimed thcologiaua 
upon the subject of the king’s divoice On his letuiii to 
Bosd m 1631, the year of the death both of Zvingli and 
of CEcolampadius, ho began as theologicsl inofossoi to gi\o 
exegetical lectin es on the Hew Testament, nnd ni 15S1 ho 
was summoned by Duke Uliioh of Wiiitcinbeig lo assist 
in the lefoimetion there, and especially in the icoigamyotion 
of die iiDiveisity erf Tubingen In 1536 ho tooli an ncti\o 
pait in the fiaming of the fust Helvetic confession, and 
also m the coiifeionoes held with tho puiposo of inducing 
tJie Swiss to accept the concoid of 'VVittonboig, which had 
also been diawii up ni that yoai He w'Ui the sole upio 
sentntivo of tlie Swiss chuichos at tho confoictice of Woims 
m 1510 Hie death took suddenly nt Basel on 

August 1, 1341 In Greek philology Giyinuus was one of 
Ihe first scholars of hia day In theology ho was iiioio of 
a theoretical than of a piactical tuni , but lus luofuund 
erudition and singularly ponotinting judgment gave him 
great influence among the more active spuds of tho Imic 
Inhterature bis chief contributions were tianslations into 
Latin of Plutateh, Aristotle, and Cfliiysostom Sec Streu- 
bei'a Simoma Gjyncei JSpiatolas (1847), whole a full list oC 
hi 3 works IS given 

GRYPHIIJS, ANoBtAB (1616-1GG4), Geimau poet, was 
bom at Grossglogan, Silesia, on the 11th of October, ICIG 
His youth fell in the peiiod of the Thu ty Yoain’ War, which 
beganm 1618, whenhe was two yeais old Aftei bpondiag 
five years at school in various towns, he lotmncd to lus 
native place la 1636, and became tutoi in the Limily of 
Palsgiave George vou Schonborn, who ciowned him 
lauieate and granted him a patent of nobility In 1638 
he w«it to tha nniveiaity of Leyden, whore he spent 
SIX years, at first as a student, ^terwarda as a tutor 
Having travelled through Franco and Italy m ntsociation 
With a young PomBranian, and lived a year m Stitmljarg, 

he went back to Silesia, and m 1660, at the age of thiiby- 
four, was made syndic of the prinoipality of Glogaa. This 
o£6ee, the duties of which he faithfully discharged, he held 
till hiB death m 1664 He was a man of deeply melanclioly 
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tempeiament, and Lia natuial tendenciea weie fosteied botli 
by piivate mibtoitune and by tbo teiiibla pviblic oalamitiea 
of lua age Like most German wiiteia m tlie flist half of 
tlie 17th centiiiy, he was piofoundly influenced by the 
ciitical doctiinea of Opitz, on which account he lu usually 
classed with the first Silesian school, although by some of 
his cliaiaLteiistics he is more closely allied to the second 
Silesian school His best works aie his comedies, one of 
which, Tele) Sqvpii , is based on the comic episode of A 
ZEidsummei Nicfht'a Di earn Die geliehte Dotnioae (The 
Beloved Wildrose), which is wiitteu m a Silesian dialect, 
oontama many toushes of natural simplicity aud grace, and 
still ranks high among the comparatively small nuinbei of 
geiiuiiio comedies of which Geinian liteiatuie can boast 
JIoi I ibilisa iO) ijax is a lathei laboured attack on pedantiy 
Besides these thiee comedies, Giyphius wrote five tiagedies 
In all of them his tendency is to become wild and bombastic, 
but he had the merit of at least attempting to woik out 
artistically conceived plans, and theio aie occasional flashes 
both of ])as&ion and of imagination His models seem to 
have been Seneca, and the gieat Dutch poet Vondel He 
had the coinage, in Oaiohn Stuaulica, to deal with events 
of hia own day, liis othei tragedies aie Zeo Aintimvs, 
Kathrnitia von Geoigien, Catdenio wid Gehiuta, and 
Paniinniamta The lyrics of Giyphius give utterance to 
his despairing views of life, aud aie not without powei , 
but it IS as a dramatist that he is mainly important Ho 
German dramatic wiitei before him had iisen to so high a 
level, noi had ho worthy suooessoia until about the middle 
of the 18th contiiiy A selection fiom his lyiics w'dl be 
found in "VV Mullei’s BibhoilieL dei deutaehen Dtchter dea 
17<‘» Jalukundetta (BJ 2), and a selection fiom his 
dianiatio wiitings in Tittmann’s Deutsche DicTitei dee 
Jah) hundei is 

Sco Klonp, Aruheai Qiyphius ala DiamaltLor (1851), ondHoir 
maun, ITiooi Aniiitas Oiyphius (1861) 

QUAOHATiO,’’ the Spanish-Ameiican name of what 
English wiiteia have lately taken to calling the Oitr-Btnt), 
the Htealo') nia eat ipen ns of ornithologists, a yeiy remarkable 
bud, fust dcaciibed by Alexander von Humboldt (Foy aua 
JReg Dquinoxiales, i p 413, Engl transljiii p 119, Obe 
Zoologie, ii p 1 41, pi xliv } fiom his own observation aud 
fiom es-amples obtained by Bonpland, on tbfi visit of those 
two travellers, in September 1799, to a cave near Oiun^pd 
(at that time a monastery of Aragonese Capuchins) m the 
Venezuelan iJiovinco of Cuinanil on the noithern coast of 
South Ameiica A few yeais later it was discovered, says 
Latham (e'en Hist Buds, 1823, vii p 365), to inhabit 
Trinidad, wheio it appears to hear the name of Diciblotin,^ 
and much inoie recently, by the receipt of specimens pro- 
cured at Saiayacu in Ecuador, Caxamarca in the Peruvian 
Andes, and Antioquia in New Grenada {Pioc Zoed Society, 
1878, pp 139, 140, 1879, p 632), its range has boon 
shown to ha much gi eater than had been supposed The 
singularity of its structure, its curious habits, and its 
peculiar economical value have naturally attracted no little 
attention, and it has foiiued the subject of investigation by 
a considerable number of zoologists both Biitish and foreign 
First leferiing it to the genus Copt vmvJgws, its original 
descnbei soon saw that it was no tiue Goatsucker It was 
subsequently separated as forming a Subfamily, and has at 
last been legaided as the type of a distinct Family, Stealot- 
milndcR — a view which, though not put forth tall 1870 
{Zool Becotd, vi p 67), seems now to be generally deemed 
correct Its systematic position, however, can scaredy be 
considered settled, for though on the whole its predominat- 

^ This IS said to he an obsolete Spanish word sigmiymg one that 
cries, moans, or laments loudly 

® Not to be confounded with, the hitd so called m the Trenoh 
Antilles, which is a Potiel 


mg alliance may be with the Capo imidyidce, neaily as much 
aJhmfcy may he traced to the htiigidcu, while it possesses 
some chaiacteis in w’hich it differs fiom both {Ptoi, Zool 
Soeielif, 1873, pp 526-535) About as big as a Crow, its 
plumage exhibits the blended tints of chocolate colour n.ni^ 
grey, hailed and pencilled with dark blown or black, and 
spotted in places with white, that prevail m the two 
families just named The beak is haid, stiong, and deeply 
notched, the nostiils aie piominent, and the gape is fur- 
nished with twelve long hairs on each side The legs and 
toes aie oompaiativ ely feeble, but the wings aie laige In 
habits the Guachaio is wholly nocturnal, slumheiing by day 
in deep and dark caverns which it f i equents in vast num- 
beis Towards evening it aiouses itself, and, with croaking 
and dattering which has been likened to that of castanets, 
it approaches the exit of its retreat, whence at nightfall it 
issues in seaich of its food, which, so fai as is known, con- 
sists entiiely of oily nuts or fiuits, belonging especially to 
the geneia Achias, Atphanas, Bam us, and Psuhottia, some 
of them sought, it would seem, at aveiy gieat rtistanoo, for 
M Funck (2?vf/ Acad Sc Btuxeltes, xi pt 2, pp 371- 
377) states that in the stomach of one he obtained at Oaiipd 
he found the seed of a tree which he believed did not giow 
nearer than 80 leagues The hard, indigestible seeds 
swallowed by the Guachaio aie found m quantities on the 
floor and the ledges of the caverns it ftequenls, wheie 
many of them for a time vegetate, the plants thus growing 
being etiolated from want of light, and, according to 
tiavollers, forming a singular feature of the gloomy scene 
which these places pieseiit The Guachaio is said to bmld 
a bowl-like nest of clay, in which it lays from two to fom 
white eggs, with a smooth but lustieless surface, resembling 
those of some Owls The young soon after they are 
hatched become a perfect mass of fat, and while yet in the 
nest are sought by the Indians, who at Caripd, and peihaps 
elsewhere, make a special business of talcing them and ex- 
tracting the oil they contain This is done about mid 
summer, when by the aid of torches and long poles many 
thousands of the young buds are elauglitered, while tlxeir 
patents in alaim and rago hover over the destroyeis* heads, 
utlenng harsh and deafening cues The grease is melted 
ovei flres kindled at the cavern’s month, mo into earthen 
pots, and preserved for use in cooking as W'ell as for the 
lighting of lamps It is said to be puie and limpid, free 
from any disagreeable taste or smell, and capable of being 
kept for a year without turning lancid In Tiimdad the 
young ate esteemed a great delicacy foi the table by many, 
tliongh some persons object to their pecnliai scent, which, 
bays LiSotaud {Ois de la Tt imdad, p 68) resembles that of 
a Cockroach {Blcdla), and consequently lefuse to eat tliem. 
The old birds also, according to Hr E, 0 Taylor {Tins, 
1804, p 90) have a strong Ciow-Iike odour But one 
species of the genus Steatot ms is known 
In addition to tha woiIib above quoted volnalile infoiniatioii about 
this ourioua biid. may bo found under the following lefojeFnccs — 
L’Homuraei, Aim So XTat , 1830, p 60, and Eouv Atm JUTua , 
1838, p 821 , Haiitessiar, Sev Zool , 1838, p 104 , J llnUei, 
JHonatSb Perl Acad 173, and , 1862, pp 

1-11 Dos Muis, Mev Zoof, 1843, p 82, and Ool On , pp 260- 
263 , Blanchard, Ann Mua , 1859, xi pi 4, flg 80 , Komg 'Wart- 
hauson, Jnem jia Cm , 1868, pp 384-587 , Goeniig, Vargasm, 
1869, pp 124-128 , Mune, Jbis, 1873, pp 81-86 (AN) 

QIJAOO, HtTAOO, or Goad, also Vejuco and Bejuco, 
terms applied to vonous Central and Honth American and 
West Indian plants, in repute for alexiphatmic and curative 
vixtues The Indians and negroes of New Granada beheva 
the plants known to them as guaco to have been so named 
after a species of kite, thus designated in imitation of its 
ciy, whi^ they say attracts to it the snidces that serve it 
pnncipaUy for food , they further hold the tradition that 
their antidotal qualities were discovered through the obser- 
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vafciou tlat the bird eats of their leaves, and even, spreads 
the juice of the same on its wings, duiing contests with its 
piey The disputes that have arisen as to what is “the 
tiue guaco” are to be attributed mainly to the fact that tho 
names of the Ameiican Indians for all. natuial objects aie 
generic, and then geneia not always in coincidence with 
those of natuiahsts Thus any twining plant with a heait- 
sliaped leaf, white and gieen above and purple beneath, 
IS called by them guaco (R Spruce, m Howard’s Neueva 
Qmnolngia, “Omchona Buceiiubia,” p 22, note) What 
IS most commonly recognized in How Gianada aa guaco, 
oi Vej uco del guitcOf would appear to be the Milama, Quaeo 
of Humboldt and Bonpland (P/ ilquinose^xi 86, pi 105, 
1809, D Q , Ptod) , ^ 193), a climbing Coraiiosite plant 
of the tube Enj^tot laeece, afTecting moist and shady siina^ 
tions, and having a niucli-hranchecl and deep growing root, 
vai legated, senate, opposite leaves, and dull- white lioweis, 
in avillaiy corymbs The whole plant emits a disagieeable 
oioui J Fauid (J'ouiji de Pharm , vxii 291, 1836) 
obtained fiom leaves of a Mexican guaco, besides a wax- 
Itko matter, a substance analogous to tonnm, and other 
bodies, a light blown bittei lesiu, giuuin, soluble in alcohol 
and paitly so iii wabei, and stated by Pettenkofer to possess 
emetic properties, and to give off an intoxicating odour 
■when tutuiixted with snlphmic acid (Watts, Put of Chem , 
11 94:5) Guaco has been highly lecommended lor the 
tieatm^nt of bites of venomous reptiles and insects, and in 
cholera, oliionio dyaeiiteiy, gonoiahmal and syphilitic affec- 
tions, atonic deafness, abscess, sciatica, apiains, gout, and 
other complaints Tts efficacy against poisoning by snakes, 
fiiat oaiefully expeiimented on by Mutis^ about 1787, has 
been frerpiantly since attested, and in parts of Hew 
Gionada much infested by those peats, a kind of inocula- 
tion with It IS practised by some peisons, the jmoe of tho 
leaves being applied, at inteivols of a foitmght doling 
seveiril months, to incisions in the hands, feet, and sides of 
the cliesb, tv/o large teaspoon fula of the same juice having 
hefoiehand boon administered mtemally ® It is stated that 
the Indians of Cential America, aftei having ^gnacomzed” 
themselves, t e , taken guaco, catch with impunity the most 
dangoio’is snakes, which writhe in their hands as though 
touched by a hot non (B Seemann, Hooket ’« Joiii » cf Bat , 

V 76, 1853) The odour alone of guaco has been said to 
can&e in snakes a state of stupor and toipidity, and 
Humboldt, who obseived that the near appioath of a rod 
steeped in guaco juice was obnoxious to the venomous 
Coluhet coialhmis, was of opinion that inoculation with 
it inipaits to tho peispiiationan odoui which midies reptiles 
unwilling to bite 

The Ruaco heinbi a toad hxtaco macho of Mexico oio tho species 
Mikama angulata and M rejianda. La LI , respectively Among 
tho best leinedies for snake bitis, accoiding to llarbtis {Seiae, i 
279, 1823, JSi/st Afal Med Biasil , p 44, ISIS), is die recently 
juice of Bupuionttm Ayapana, Yentemt (D C , Pi odf , 

V 169), a natue of the Amazons On tho Oiiiioco the most 
esteeintd gimio le an Ax istolochia, distinguished often as gitcKO del 
mon'e fioin the Mik'ini.e, or guaco del rustxojo, eo called ftoin then 
tittihug ihout stubble and dpceitod “ eharraa ” A similar plant, 
with highly noinatic loot and stem, is known in tlio Andes as 
Machictit, hucisca, oi snake vino The guaco dinomniateil in tho 
Peruvian Aiido:, bcjiico (olimbei) de la eatrclla, ond eontxea/eiba 
Cl ounloi-heib, oi antidote) de btpuco, is tho Axt-doloelvia fiagxan 
tibSiim of ®ui7 (Howoid, lot, , p 9, D G , Fiodr , vr , gi i , 
463) The tuictuie of the loot and etem of a Mexican guaco 
(Pharm Society’s Coll , 497ct), also an Ax isioloelita, is administered 
in hydiophobia Among allied species accredited with the pro 
pintles of guaco aia A anguxetaa, L, a native of Cartagena m 
Oolombia, A cyrrAfeia, Mart , A maetauxa, Qomez, A itilo- 
Sa^a, L , A sempenut ena, L , supposed to be the plant with wh ndi 

^ llutis’s plant is behaved by IT Pascal to have probably been the 
aboi a mentioned Mi&ania Ouaco, and not, as supposed by Gruillemm, 
tho SpUanthes cihaia of Kunth, called guaco in. Central Ameiics 
* ^cording to J Hancook (06^«^a^^o»g on Bnt Gwana, p 24, 
1836), Uie opeiation is not ot Indian origin 
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the Egyptian jiiggkis stupefy snakes , A SciponUt) la, L , oi Yu 
ginian snake loot , Aaaxum Lcmadcme, L, llii Canida sinke loot, 
01 “wildgingii", anil Ascixtim iixijixncum, Willd The guaio oi 
aibol of Piiioina is tho meeus Cialu-ut tapioidcx, D C , ealhil 
tetlathian. by the Mexiinii Lillians In the Wist IiidiLS niid Mi \ico 
Cmnocludia dentata, Juss , is eniplojid as gunto, U Ddujti/uha, 
L, the hyesdlet of soini autliois, icsendiles it in pioiuitiis 
Aicoidnigto E Otto (Reiseei} ixux uuyen an Cuba, kc , pp 76, 7b, 
1843), G ilun/olia, Snait/, a small Uco uUh txtossnilj iiomous 
sap, la the guaco of Tiinidad in Cuba, wheio it is used in cliohia 
and yellow fevn 

See, besides the uoiks aboio quoted, P d’Oibics y V.iigis, 
TilloMe Phil Mag , xii 36, 1802 , Lc Gucvel do la C oinbe, Joui u 
ffAgxu des Pays Bas, xi 90, 1823, J L Abboit, A«i(i 

Bliut, de Then up , ii 689. 6th c,d , 1820, Dtsiomtil/, FUne jut 
tmaqiu, et medicale dcs Antilles, lu 11, ]il 197, 1827 , “Du Guaco,” 
La, Bull deThejap ji'i 331,1836, J L Chabeit, Apiudfrsohit d 
Ohdleia Moilus, y su euiacian eon la A/tkaxna huaco o Giictto, 4.i , 
Mexico, 1850, B Seem inn, Die Volkcnamen d Amuik Pjlau in, 
Ilan , 1861, Oihla, TiaiU, de Toxicol , ii 868, 6th ed , 1862 , 13 
IV Piitehaicl, JI/ifiT Times, 1852, ii 622, 651, andP/i«j«i Joinn , 
2d SCI , 111 288,1882, A Stokes, Med C'ljtii/nj, Di e 15, 1852, 
p 474, Lindlcj, Peg Kmgd , p 79S, 1853, T K Chiimbiis iiid 
It Temiik., Join ti hoc Arts,, 1866-57, p 44, T Htduood, Snjyil 
to the Phaxmaeopccia, p 469, 1657, If T Paioli, Mid Junes, 
1859, 1 648, E Kcclus, Bov des Dcut, Mondei, Mnieli 15, 18(>t), ]i 
446, E PoBcol, Du Oiuteo dans lea Maladus Vcnci tenni-,, Lt , 
1868 (1st ed 1881), mul A Bonmcie, Notice sui h Guuio, La , 
1868 (1 It il) 

GUADAL4.JAIIA, a piovince of ^pain, in New Castile, 
bounded on tbe N by the piovinces ot Segovia, Soiia, and 
Saiagossa, on the E by Saragos&a and Teiuol, on thu B by 
Ouenca, and on tbe W by Madiid In the noith mo &omo 
of the loftiest summits of the Guadarrama lango, having 
their culminating point in the Pefia de la Bodeia , tho icst 
of the province, forming the uppei basin of the Tagus, and 
watered by its alfiuents tho Alblanqiioja, Tqjnila, Hcnaics, 
and Jarama, is compaiatively level The soil vaiios con- 
sideiahly, but is generally of a good chniacter Pistuio 
occupies the larger pait of the suiface on the highci t tacts , 
and the mountains, though unduly denuded, still boiii con- 
sideiable foiests of oak and coik Tho plain aiound 
Tamajon is specially adapted foi cereals , and tho neigh- 
bourhood of Alcaiiia matuies all kinds of ciojis ]iiopoi to 
the latitude Iron and lead me the only mincials , the 
foimer is veiy abundant and has been uoikcil fiom the 
lemotest peiiods , the latter occurs hut in small quantities 
The principal productions aie wheat, bailey, oil, wiiio, bilk, 
saffron, and flax, but the chief wealth ot tho piovimo 
consists in sheeii and wool Manufnctuies and tmclo haio 
been dechning for many years Tho piovince w divided 
into nine admmistiative districts, but besidoi, Guudalor 
jara, the capital, it has no town of impoitance except the 
episcopal sea of Biguenza Tho area is 4809 English 
square miles, and iii 1870 the estimated population was 
208,638 

Guadaiajaea, a city of Spain, capital of the pio- 
vinee of the same name, is situated on an elevation not foi 
fiom the eastern bank of the river Henaies, which is heio 
spanned by a stone budge built on Roman foundations ni 
1758 It is a station on file Madiid and Saiagossa Railway, 
38 miles H E from Madiid and 2395 feet above the level 
of the sea It has ten churches, several convents, including 
that of San Francisco, founded originally by Dona Bcren- 
guela foi tbe Templars in 1200, handsome town and 
county buildings (oasas consistoiioles) built m 1685, and 
a college of engineers , besides the usual hospitals, hai racks, 
and schools There is also a fine palace of the ducal house 
del Infantado, built in 1451 , and the Panteou or burying 
place of the dukes of Mendoza, begun in 1696 and finished 
in 1720 at a cost of .£180,000, rivals in its richness the 
tombs of tbe Escorial An extensive Roman aqueduct 
supplies public fountains , and there aie four alamedas or 
promenades The principal manufactures are soap, earthen- 
•ware, and woollens The cloth manufacture, which wa£f 
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foimeily oaiuod on in behalf of the Govei nmeiit, la now in 
piivate han.de The tiade of the pliice is chiefly in giam, 
flax, fiuit, cloth, and silk Population, 7900 Guadalajira 
13 the Airiaca oi Caiaca of the Homans , when taken by the 
invading Mooia it was called Wada-1 hajarah (the rivei of 
atones), of which its present name (sometimes in. the medi- 
eval chronicles spelt Godelfaie) is a corruption It Has 
recaptured in the days of the Cid 

GUADALAJARA, oi in the oldei spelling Guadat,- 
A'?ARA, a city of Me\ico, the capital of the state of Jalisco, 
IS situated in the Atemarac valley not tai fiom the Eio 
Grande de Santiago, about 280 miles WNW of the 
city of Mexico, m 20“ 41' lO"!!' lat and 103“ 21' 15" W 
long Owing to its consideiablo elevation above the sea 
level (acooiding to the Boletin del Mvmaterw de Fomerdos, 
1876, 1562 meties, hut accoiding to oldei authoiitiea 1680 
metres), Guadalajaia ei^jojs an excellent climate On the 
whole it 13 well laid out, and its streets oic ke 2 it in tolerably 
good condition All the houses, whether built of stone, 
buck, 01 adobe, oie plastered and whitewashed, and hatdiy 
a dozen of them attain the height of thiee stones In the 
outskiits of the town the buildings aie of an mfenoi type 
The Plaza Mayoi is a square about 300 feet m each duec- 
tion, one side of which is occupied by the catliedial, 
another side by the caaa de gohvetno del estado or state 
buildings, and the remaining sides hy pen tales oi aichos m 
the shelter of which are some of the mam shops of tho city 
The cathedial, commenced m 1671 and finished in 1618, 
IS a lather fine structnie with two steeples and a laige dome 
between them coveied with figures in coloiiied tiles The 
interioi is gloomy but impiessive 2To small inteiesb 
attaches to the Hospital de San Miguel de Helen, which 
coinpiises, not only a hosiiital pioper with male and female 
wards, but a lunatic asylum and a school foi little cluldi on 
Contiguous to it IS the piinoipal comateiy of the city, which 
le aitanged in latliei an unusual fashion thioe sides of the 
area aie bounded by walls and colonnades, and tlie inner 
suifice of the walls is divided into six tieis of niches oi 
qavetoi in which the dead are deposited Another remaik- 
ablo institution is the hospicio, occupying twenty-four laige 
blocks ot building, andnotonlyaffoidinganasylumfoifound- 
Imgs and oiiilians, foi the blind, the deaf and dumb, and the 
infirm of all ages, for old people unable to secui e a liveli- 
hood, but also seiving as a reformatoiy and tiaiumg school 
It presents a fine appearance with its dome and pillared 
portico Its inmates number upwards of 1000, 700 being 
children, and 200 old men and women Among tho other 
public buildings and institutions of Guadalojaia are the 
umveiaity (foimerly the Jesuit college), eleven conventual 
establishments, a theological semiiiaiy, an academy for the 
fine aits, a mint, a theatre, and a bull-iing The favouiite 
jiiomenade is the paseo which runs foi a mile and a quartei 
through the city, and terminates northward in the alomeda 
or public garden Guadalajaia la a fairly busy town, with 
paper-mills and woollen and cotton factories , but all tho 
pi incipal establishments are in the handsof Frenchmen, Ger- 
mans, or Englishmen Tho confectionery of the town is 
hold in high repute, and the Indians of the neighbourhood 
are lemarkahle for the artistic ability with winch they mould 
figniea m clay or rags The silk embioidery produced m 
the hospieio is also worthy of mention Guadalajaia was 
founded in 1631 by Isuiiez Guzman, and was made a 
bishop’s see in 3 649 The population, winch was only 
19,500 m 1800, had increased to 46,804 by 1841, and to 
70,947 by 1870 At Puente Grande in the neighbonihood, 
the Eio Giande forms a magnificent waterfall, and the 
bridge of Calderon is famous for the defeat of the insurgents 
under Ilidalgo m June 1811 8*eveial excelleut viewB of 
Guadalajara will be found m Geiger, A Peep at JHextco 
On the 1 1th ot Maicli 1875 Guadalajara was visited by a 


seveie earthquake, which did damage to neatly eveiy laige 
building in the town An account of the mint of Guada- 
lajara, founded m 1811, is given m J3ol So( de geog} de 
la lep Mejckeana for 1871 In 1877 the value of the new 
com was 1,467,660 piasties or dollars, 6000 piastres being 
m coppei and the rest m silver New machiueiy driven by 
steam was impoited fiom Fiance m 1878 The total ini- 
poit trade of the town was leckoned at 3,280,000 piasties 
in 1878, — Gieat Biifcain having about 40 iiei cent of the 
amount. Fiance 26 pei cent , the United States 10, and 
Germany 8 Full details on the money transactions of the 
city will be fonnd in the Pi evestschee Jlandclbai clnr, 1879 
GUADELOUPE, an island of the Antilles in the West 
Indies, belonging to France, is situated 62 miles from 
Martinique, between 16“ 59' 30" and 16° 20' 18" N l.it 
and between 61° 31' 23" and 61° 50' 32" W long The 
sailing distance fiom Brest is 3760 nautical miles A 
uaiiow channel, called La Emtie Sal^e, oi Salt Stream, 
with a width of from 100 to 400 feet, separates the 
island into two poitions, Guadeloupe piopei or Basse 
Teiie and Giande Teiio The formei oi western portion 
measures 28 miles fiom N to S , and fiom 12 to 15 miles 
fiom E to W j and its coast-lino is estimated at 87 miles 
The lattei or eastern portion measuies 22 miles fiom N to 
S and 34 fiom S E to N W , and its coast line is estimated 
at 106 miles Basse Teiia has a mountainous surface of 
volcanic oiigin, attaining its greatest altitude in La Suu- 
fii6ie, a still active volcano, 4870 feet in height, while 
Grande Teno is generally flat, w ith no elevations higher 
than 115 feel, and consists entirely of calcnieous foi mo- 
tions In the rainy season the str earns are subject to floods 
oi “spates,” which, accoiding to M Cdspoiii {Ilev Ifut rf 
Coloinale, 1871), come on so suddenly that it is hnidly 
safe to tiavel in the diy beds, lest, to use the local pliinso, 
the ^ctfton descend Basse Teiie, as is natiual, is tiaicised 
by a cousideiable nuinbei of streams, — the Qoyave, the 
Ldzaide, the Moustio, the Petite Qoyave, the Sainte jfaiio, 
the Tiou ail Chion, the Capsteiie, etc , — while Grande Teire 
IB almost destitute of springs, and both men and cattle nre 
dependent for thou water supply on the ponds and niaishes 
The mean tempeiatiiie of the island is 79° Palir , — the 
moAimam m the shade ranging fiom 86° to 01°, and tire 
mimmum from 68“ to 72° July, August, and Septem- 
ber aie the hottest months At Basse Teiro, about 180 fr et 
above the seo-levol, tho theimometei in July shows a mean 
of 80 8° Fahr , an August 82 5°, and in Boptembei 82 G° 
Like the rest of the West Indian lolands, Guadeloupe is 
subject to teriibla stoims That of 1825 almo'.t entucly 
destroyed the town of Basse Ten e, and that of 1865 piovtd 
equally disasti ous to Grand Bouig The rainfall is veiy 
heavy, on the coast no less than 86 inches per annum 
Along wuth Its dependencies, the smaller islands of 
Mane Galante, Ddsirade, and Lea Saintes, Guadeloupe 
foims a aepaiate colonial government Tho following table 
gives the aioa of the seveinl portions — 

Ilectni ofl AC189 

Gunlelonpo oi Basse Tone 94,631 — 233,844 

Giande Tone 65,631 - 162,181 

Mane GAonte 14,027 - 37.067 

Ddsiiailo 2,720 - 6.720 

LcsSamtes 1,422 — 8,514 

PtUteTuie 343 - 848 

Smut Maitm (Piencli poi lion) 6,177 — 12,776 

Total 184,861 = 456,049 

Of the total aiea 85,248 acres weis under cultivation m 
1873 , 1932 acres were hattes or cattle-faims, 30,610 acres 
savannahs, and 106,268 acres woods and forests , while 
69,689 actoa were fallowr To the sugar cane, which is tlie 
staple of the colony, 48,711 aoies were devoted, to coffee, 
8669 acres, to cotton, 1866 acres , to cijccjb, 1146 acres. 
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to rocou oi ainatto, 1632 acres , and to tobacco, 29 J acres 
Mauioc, whioTi foims one ot the piincipal souices of food 
in the colony, occupied 11,614 acres, and 11,246 acies 
weie aasigued to otber articles of direct consumption In 
tlia same year (1873) it was calculated that 43,780 people 
weie employed, in the sugai plantationa, 5160 in the coffee 
plantations, 504 in the cotton plantations, and 1088 m 
the rocou plantations The whole value of the giound is 
stated at about ^200,000, of the buildiuga and plants at 
^1,560,000, and, of the live stock at ^263,2000 The total 
pioduce of sugai of all kinds nos 679,300 cwts , the 
syinp and molasses amounted to 6bS,326 gallons, and the 
tafia or lutn to 298,850 gallons The pioduce of coffee, 
cocoa, and rocou was lespectively 13,564, 2102, and 10,663 
cwbs The manioc oi cassava amounted to 282,413 cwts, 
aud the othei food substances, such as yams, bananas, 
Uurow Loot, i&o , to 118,340 cwts Tobacco, vamlla, and 
cloves were also pioduoed in small quantity, as well as 
4543 cwts of campeachy wood The value of the whole 
was astimatei at jEI, 134,226, and the net value at 
.£298,437 Administiatively the colony is divided into 
thiee ariondisaenaents of Basse Teiio, Poiute i Pitre, and 
Mans Galauta The town of Basse Teiic, situated m 
15® 59' 30" N lat and 66® 24' 31" W long, with a 
population of 1 2,000, is the capital, and the seat of the 
bisKopnc, which was founded in 1850, and Points .\Piti% 
situated m 16® 14' 12" N lat and 66® 11' 41" W long, 
and containing a population of 16,000, is thepiincipal poit 
A fma military harboui, populaily known as the dibralfcai 
of the Antilles, is situated m the gioup of Lea Saintes 
There is a militia, originally constituted m 1832, portly 
dissolved m 1851, and le established in 1870 

Dining the twenty-five yeoia from 1848 to 1872 the 
population of the colony lemaiued almost stationary, the 
mean being only 132,000 Between 1873 and 1875 theie 
was a notable mciea&e, the mean for these years being 
1 41,000 Owing piobibly to the inftuenoe of immigiation, 

the masculine element is on the increase, — theie being 
now 93 men to 100 women instead of 90 as foimoily 
Married people foim only 20 per cent of the popuTa 
tion According to Dr Charles Walthei, with every 1000 
E'ltopein immigrants in 1864 theie were lutiodnced 25 
women , foi eveiy 1000 Africans, 496 women, foi every 
100 Indians, 333, and for eveiy 1000 Obineso, 9 Between 
1843 and 1372 there have been 30 births to every 1000 
of the population, except duiing the five years from 1863 
to 1867 when the ratio was only 27 6 If the non-repro- 
ductivB part of the population be excluded, the births range 
from 41 to 46 psi 1000, while in England the coriesponding 
nnmbai is 6 1 It is estimated that piobahly 25 per cent 
of the births aio illegibimite During the years from 1848 
to 1852, immediately after the abolition of elaveiy, there 
were a gieat many marriages, especially among the liberated 
population — as many indeed as 2000 per annum, but^ to 
use the words of Di Eey, “cette belle ardoui matnmonialo” 
BOOH camo to an end In 1870, 1871, and 1872 theie 
weie only three mainages to 1000 inhabitants 
Sis/on/ — Omdeloupe was discoyeiod by Columbus in 1493, and 
leooived its niima in lionoui of Suita Maija do Guadalupe m Estie 
niadai o lu Sp un lu Jimo 1635 L’OJive aud Dnplossis toot poaaea- 
sionof the island lu the mmo ot the Picneli Companyof the tiJanda 
of Aiubik a, and aftei Dnplossis ’s death about siv months lalci 
L’Olive on?a!»«lin awai of oxteiniin'itiouagaiijst the Cfiiib inhabit 
ants In 1674 Giuidcloiipo was united to the dom iins ot tho ciown, 
and for a long time it icmaiuecl a doponiloiicy of Araitimqnc Sue 
OMsful lesiatinoe was made to 'iltiokn by tho English in 1866, 1691, 
and l703, but on 27tli Apiil 1759 the inhabitants capitulated to 
Admual Mooie and Geneial Baimglon, and tho island lemaincd m 
Biiti&h possLBSion. till 1763 On 12th Apiil 1782 the Fiench tinder 
Admiral do Giasse weie defeated by Rodney m tlie neighbouibood 
of the island In 1775 Guadeloupe nas finally stnuated from 
Afartinique, bat it remained under the eoxatnon autiioiity of the 
governor -gonorol of the "Windward Islands The English nndu Su 


John Giey end John Jems obtained possession on 21&1 Apul 1794, 
but they weio e\pdled on the 2d of June by Cliictun niid VicLoi 
Hugues, conimissioneis of the Nationil (Jouiention, uho weie 
poweifiilly enppoited by the native population (see ‘‘Dih\i iiue 
de H Gn-uleloupp en 1794" ni iJc® Mat el Col , 1870) About this 
tinie die id-mdeontaiuLd about 107,226 inbabitan+s, lud tin oom 
meicB-wae woith il,274,600 Altei the iieace of Amiens the hist 
consul scutau en-ptiliLion uudei Geneial Richepsnse toi tin. piiiposo 
of le ostablahing sliaety in Gmdeloupe, but the iiogioi s huoically 
dirAuded. then Idieity foi months A ji< w 2 ieiiod ot Eiilish jiossi s- 
Mon was begun by the victoiy of Fobiuaiy 3, 1810, and thniigli by 
tlie tieaty of Much 1813 the ishind vas mode oiei to Swtden, 
and in the com so of 1814 the Ficnoh genci il Bojoi do Pcju'Uan 
gamed a tcmpoiaiy footing, in tcittis of tho tnsfc ptact ot Puis, 
it was not tiU July 1816 that Biitaiu Imsll/ withrtiow bci foiccs 
Between 1818 and 1825 a special code of laws foi Guadeloupe was 
punted Municipal institutions w oi o introduced into the island m 
1837 (FTovemboi 20) 

ibee Moieui de Jonnes, Hiatouc Physique cIls Anlilles , Boyei de 
Ptyteleau, Xfis Antilles /lamaiscs ctpailieuliLici)u,)it lu Ouaihlouiu , 
Pans, 1823, 3 vols , A Sudan, ia Gnaddoui>e PtttoiL'.qin , Puis, 
1863, folio, a line senes of viewswith deseiiptivo tix.t , 1’ S Oiipiiv, 
Sduji, thti mo ‘niinei alis de la GitaJoloupc , “Giiadcloniii et 
depondances," m fteo Jl/ujitime cl Colcniicilc, lS7u Cluiiii 4'') , 11 
Eey, “itnJcs sm lo colotue deli Giiuleloupc, toiiogi iphu iiiiili 
cale, elnnatologie, demogianlue,” in Piv Mai U Col , IS/b , “ hi 
Oaodoloniie k 1’ca.position " m Journal du lommciu, iiuin/nnt, 
1878 , A.v.nuauedLla Cfuadtloupe, 18C8, i-e , Gilliiel, Zci CoUinu'i 
ytanfau^es. Pins, 1880 

GUADIT, a city of Spain, m the piovmce of Gi ni wl i, 
situated on an elevated plateau on the uoilhcin slope of 
the Siena Nevada, and. above tlio left hank of the iitci 
Quadix It IS suiioundod by ancient walls, and was 
foimerly doimnated by o Mooribli castle, now in nuns It 
is find to have been the fiist episcopal see elected in ^paiii , 
itbtillis a bi&hopiic, suffragan to Granada, but tho cntliudi.il 
19 architecturally unimpoitant Tho town was once fiinious 
foi its outleiy, but its modem manufactmo’i (cliioHy 
oaitlionware, hunpen goods, and hats) aio iiuousirteuible' 
It has some trade in wool, cotton, fias., com, and liciiicuis 
Tlio pox>ulatton is ostiinatod at 10,150 The uaiiii niinci.il 
suimgs of Graonn, much fiequontod by Spaiihuds diuini' 
the summei soabon, afe bitnatcd 4J miles to tho wostwiud 
Qnadiv, along with Alincua and otliei places oimstitiLliug 
the domain of El Zagal, was foimally suiiondeiLd uitliout 
a biege to Ferdinand the Catholic in Docomboi 1 180 

QUADTJAS, a town of Colombia, South AincuLa, sUto 
of Cnadmainaica, is sitnatod in tho beantifnl >.illi,j of tlio 
Magdalena, on the road between Bogota and Ilundii, 45 
miles NW of the foimei town, and inoie than bOOO feet 
above sea level The namo Bignifios iii tho oiigmal tho 
bamboo cane, a plant which glows m great abuudanio in 
the neighbourhood Tho town possesses a in etty cliuich, 
and an old monasteiy now used as a prison Tho staple 
articles of trade are sugar, coffee, cochineal, .iml oi.ingcs 
and otliei fiuits The population is about 8000 

GUAIACUhl, a genus of trees of the natural uidcr 
ZygopliyUeK 'The guaiacum or lignum vitaj ties (Goini., 
GwijcJJbaim^ Fi att,wsei}bav,vi^ Focl.mholJlx.ium\ Fi , Oaijac^ 
Gaiac)y G offlnnale, t , is a native of tho West Indus .uid 
the north coast of SoulJi Amoiica, where it atLiins a lieight 
of 20 to 30 feet Its branches are numoious, flcwiuus, .lud 
knotted , the leaves opposite and pinnate, witli c.u1hpous 
stipules, aud entire, glahioiis, obovato or u^.il Ic diets, 
auanged in 2 or, moie roiely, 3 pans, the ilowcis .no m 
axillary cymes, and have 5 oval pubescent sop ils, 5 distinct 
palebluo^ petals three tunes the length of Uiu sciials, 10 
stamens, and a 2 celled superior ovaiy, and the ft mb is 
about 2 long, with a leatlieiy jioricai p, and cmitains in 
each of its two cells a single seed G aotutmn, h , glows in 
the Bahamas and Cuba, and at Hey West in Fhunl i It may 
be distinguished fiom 6 officinale by its smallci .uul inuiow 


*■ Hio gitamoum tiee is elesrnborl bj Gftw laa da Hurt i (/t n> iiaf ei 
Sistpl Mist ), and by Antomus Galitts (Liiisiiins, lie Modm OuUtco, g 
892, Yen , 1606, foi ), as having jdlow lloweis 
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leaflets, which aie in 4. to 5 paiw, by its shoitei and glabious 
seiials, and mucioiiate quiiiqueloculai and Q-winged tiuit 
G (nbuieum, DC , the gu.nacum troa of Colombo, is found 
in the valley of the Magdalena up to altitudes 800 metiea 
(26J5 feet) above sei-level, itid leacheg consideiable dimon 
aioiia Its wood is of a yellow coloui merging into gieon, 
and has an almost puheiulont fiactuie, the floucis aie 
yellow and conspicuous , and the fiait is diy and 4-wiuged 

g Tiiaua and J E Plindion, “Piodiomas Floiie Novo 
lanatonsis," Aii'i des Sli JVat , Bot, 6me adi .torn xv) 
The lir/iium vu<e of commeico, so namod on account of 
its high lepute as x medicinal agent in past times, when 
also it was known os Uffnum sanctum, and ligivitm Indunan, 
hffnuni r/uai/uinnm, oi simply guai/atan, is piocured fiom G 
0 ^ made, and in smallei amomit fiom G saiietuni Tt la 
oxi>oibed in large logs oi blocks, genoiidly divastod of baik, 
and piosents iii tian&voioo eaction voiy slightly mnikod 
oonoeiitiio iings of giowth, and scnioelyany tiaccs of pith , 
with the aid of a magnifying glass the medullary lays me 
seen to be equidistant and very numeious The ontei 
wood, the sapwood oi alb ii num, is of a xialo yellow hue, 
and devoid of lesiii, tho iiiiioi, the beartwool oi dura 
men, which is by fai the liigci piopoibion, is of a daik 
greenish-biown, contains in its poies 26 pei cent of lesm, 
and hxa a specific gravity of 1 333, and theiefoie sinks m 
watei, on which the albainam floats Owing to the 
diagonal and oblique aiiangemeiib of the successivo layets 
of its hbiesj the wood cannot be split , and on account of 
its liaidness, density, anl durability it is much valued foi 
the manufacture of ships’ pulleys, inlets, akitllo balls, 
millets, and other ai tides 

Chips oi tuiuinga of the hoaihwood of G ojicimde 
(f/iiniuci, li'jnum) me employed in tho piepamtion of the 
decortim sat ace canijioailtim of Biitish pliaiinaoy They 
may he looogm^ad by being oithoi yellow oi gioomsh blown 
in ooloiu, and by turning bluisli-gieen when treated with 
nibiioaad, 01 when hotiel with ooiiosivo sublimate, and 
gi eon with solution of cliloinlo of lime They ai o occasion- 
ally adult&iatod with boxwood shavings Lignum vitas is 
iinpoitod chiefly from St Domingo, tho Bahamas, ond 
Jainii-’a Tho foliage of giiaiaoum trees is stated by Di 
Asa Q-i ay to bo employed in the West Indies instead of 
soip to scour and whiten floois Tho baik was {oimscly 
used in medicine , it contiins much calcium oxalate, and 
yields on incineration 23 per cent of ash Quamoum resin, 
the gmiOLi reaim of pharmacopoeias, is obtained fiom tho 
wood as an exudation fiom natuial fissnies oi ham incisions, 
by heating billots about 3 leot in length, bored to peimiL 
of the outflow of tha rasiii , oi by lioiling chips and raspings 
in water to which salt has boeu added to laise the tomjiera- 
ture of ebullition It occurs in lounded or oval tears, 
commonly coated with a gi eyish-green dust, and supposed 
to be the piodnce of G aancticm, oi in laigo biowmsh ot 
greenish brown masses, translucent at the edges, fuses at 
85" 0 , IS brittle, and has a vitioons frxeture, a epecific 
gravity of 1 2289 (W Biaudo, Phil, Tjant , 1806, p 89), 
and a slightly halsamio odoui, increased by pulvenaation 
and by heat , and is at fir&b tasteless when chewed, but 
produces subsequently a sense of heat in the thioat It is 
readily soluble in alcohol, ethei, cliloroforni, cieasote, oil 
of cloves, and solutions of canitio alkalies , and its solution 
gives a blue colom with gluten, raw potato paiings, and 
the roots of horse radish, carrot, and various other p^nts 
The alcoholic tincture becomes gieen with sodium hypo- 
chlorite, and with mtiio acid turns in succession green, 
hluB, and blown With glycerin it gives a clear solution 
(B Squiro, Pharm, Joum, May 3, 1879, p 894), and 
with nitrous ether a bluish-green gelatinous mass It is 
blued by various oxidising agents, ey, ozone, and, as 
Bohunbein discovered, by the juice of oortam fungi, 


To It&t foi blood 01 liremoglobm, the. tiiictuio, may bepio- 

piied liom 1 pait of tho lebm to 6 puts ol 80 poi cent alioliol (^Steef 
Timn, 1873, i p 6b0), is employed loeoidiiig to the motlmil inst 
Biiggestod by Hi John Diy, ot Geelong, Aurti iJin A diop of th® 
tinctiuo is uddeil to i EiiUiill quiuitity ot tho Iniuid to he e\<imuied, 
ind Tilth tlus a few diops of o/onie cthoi (aolutiuii of li^ di ogm pex- 
oxide in cfhci) Tie then shiken Ulie etbei dissohis, the lenn, 
n inch, acted oiihy tliehoinioglobin, boeomc*. oi ibiiglit blue colour^ 
Jlisle-idiDg icietions ni-iy sonietiiiie* icsiilt fioin the iiic ol nhite 
bebulons pipii, oi ilom the piesciico of bill, nheu the test la 
ipplied m evses of li eiiiatuiiii (yinltytion, OltutLut Maiival, p 301, 
1878) Gniiiwuin lesiii, neeoithng to H uleIicli(7?)dH<nii7i’T y^oairt 
/ iHtttt OAcnue, Iwxvu , 1862, pp J21-S43), has, Iho folloxAing 
peiccntage coinpowtion — ffuaiMonic aeid, C',glbi,Oj(, a siibstante 
givuig a ti lusieut hluo eoloxit nitb oxidi/iiig aigints, 70 35 , 
gucuarclu, aiul, ^0 5 , guaiat, hUa le’.tn, 9 70 , gnin 3 7. 

insoluble adi constituent>i 79 , minute qiniitiUes of r/uaiiiui and, 
CjjUiaOfl, vltli guaiac yellow and impinitiis, 4 9 Acted on by 
he it It jiehhs Die decomposition piodncte guavtcene, CaJfaO, ami 
qxutmeol, CjHaO,, ind kicctsol CallioO,, tho fust ol 118° 0 , lud iho 
oilioi two it 2O6°-210° C [if CliLMisllA, vol v p fi61), lud, 
at a stiU liigliei hiiipn ilnio,yny?of/K«i(rnn, CjalL^Ou 

Gtuilieum wood wis flist mtioclncoil into J!,uio 2 ieby thnSpininida 
in 1508, and Uieolatis PoU, -niitingiii 1617 (••eo butsinii*., JJc jlfoiHio 
OuUuo, p 210, Veil , 1508), slates that somo tliieo tliousaiiJ peisons 
in Sjnmdiid alicidv been lestoied to iuallli by it Ihe viituus of 
the icsin, howovoi, woio not known until a litei 2 >ciiod, and m, 
Tbomos Paynel’s tianslation [Of tin- IVood called tfuaiaaim, tec , 
p 1), od of 1610) of Uliieh von Hiitlen’s tuitise Gatlit% 

etualione per adtmiiish ationetii hffni efttaiiut (131®) wp li id of tho 
wood — “Tlicif foloweDi fio it, whim it honineili a ffoninii, whieli 
woyetknowp not, foi wbitpouipose it seiiieth ” 1‘huhigei imb 
Ilanbiuy (rM)marog)a 2 dua, p 9"i) stite that tho in it edition of 
the London PAot wiuwaioiu wlinli tlit> find tho itsm niuUioiicd 
IS that of 1677 The deeoftion of the wood w.is adiiiiiiisUied la 
gout, the Slone, pilsj, Ir j)ios> , tliupsj, cpihiisy, nnd olhu ibsiiscs, 
but iiuncipilh m the “ moiliiis gtlheiis oi fiji>hihs, foi wliiih it 
w IS Ktkoued a cwtnn qiocilio, uisoinueh tliat at fust 'the 
pliysitions woblo not allowe it, pcictjuyngo that theyi jnofito 
woldt dee ly thaiba ” (rnynol, oji n< , p 8) Mill nto insti in lions 
ai( gmn iii olti woiks as totlie mode ol .iiliiiiinsteiiiig gimiiitnin. 
Tho mlKnt w is tonlmecl in a closed md luatod clmiiibei, was. 
ploced on the lowest Tiossi hit diet, nnd, nltu lihual piiigntioii, was 
made twice a daj to di ink a milk w ui in di i nction of tl le w ood Q Im 
nso of ‘i.dt w IS spec mil j to bo itoidcd A dicoctiuii ol 1 lb of gimf- 
aenmwas held to be enlheicnt loi the foil i Jiistdnjs oflhotio itinont 
The ciilui opinions ns to the tJIu icy of giiaioeum tamo to hr imith 
inodihod iii tlie toinso of time, and Di Ptaison (Olncnatwna on 
Ihf Hfiecli ^ rivt ions AttuUi, of ihe Mut Med in tho Cw f of Lues 
VsneiM, chap i . 2d cd , 1807) snya —"I noiei saw one ainglo 
instanco in winch tlio poweia of tliw inoduino eiadieated the 
■venctcal vmia '' He found its honeficml olleets to he most iTmiked 
in cases of accondaiy symiitoins Giiaiocnni itsui w mi ixigieditnt 
in tho irnHwa guawci, tnicima guaiaei, am7itanialce, laiiL jnMa 
hydimgyii m1/cMo?idi cmnponlct of Dio it» ituh Mat marofiata; It 
IS ailniiiustercd in entwoous diseases, jnoio especially those of a 
ByidiiliUo chinclei, foi long standing goiitj nnd ihciimatio ifle*g- 

tinns,asintl)ouostiuinlvnowiias “ Clwlsea ponsionoi ,” insomofoima 
of noinnigia , ui seiatiea [lancet, 1801, i p 459) bionthoiihcea , 
loiisiibtiH (soo infcJ o7ia. Lancet, 1BC4, i ' ' 


p 73 5) , ind II 


tbioit, Ol lu mcnni'iit '.oio-tlnont of whatciQi kind, m iln 1mm o£ 
the siniido icsin (Bioadhent.inmci, 1837, 1 p J08} , andhashoen 
found sei nccablt in anicnoi ihn - 1 snil os aimn eoniiJiiints ol inlliimmi- 
toiy oiigm (aeUnd, Ltaithw Leltoif , 1874,1 p 847) , and 
foimeilv (Gmily HpwiU. ihs of fl'-onicw, p 887, 3d td , 1672) 
was miKh employod in dysnienmilina Coplana [MeU Diet, ii 
C50)rogaids the dcooetion oi tinetiue of giiaiaciim aa the htet of 
diaphcac ties, espooinlly whin the skia is cool as wcD as diy 
Toiison found that if a patient exposed liniiself ficely to tho nii, 
gufiiacnTn acted is a diiiietic, instead of ns a. diaphoictio Cum-- 
ncum ennsps, when adniinisteiod, driiicssm the mouUi, Diiist, and 
a feeling of waiinth in tho stomach Accoiding to Tearson, it 
increases tho teniperatui e of the skm and qinckrais tliopiDse It 
has, wenimgly, a tonsidoiablo inflnenec m lessening mceaive sene- 
tion feoni niiieons auifaoes In kige doses it occasions heidaehe, 
pyrcMa, gieal heat at the epignstwum, and purging and vomiting 
GuiincuTa lesin is fiomctiniPS adulteinted wnth roiTiinon lesin, andi 
has Itself botn, used to sophistioate the losm ofacamnionj and oG 

bcsidiai the eliovo enoloa woilts, Knornayen, The rioi a of JanMO, p Jgf, 
TgSy T T indlei. Flora Afe^ca.n 834i 1836, AnaOiay, a riafif9^ tfte 

...JlnM, as pa, I871-- 

Mat Med amt Thaai,i! &9S, 1S74, 
80, tot IBTS, anaianeseBn,/??*! 
Ihts of mimciinw eoily ticattsee on ffuai 
p, 143, 1810, anal J Watang,^Wfi)4ftee<* 
tv II 
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GUA.LDO TA.DIH‘0, a town of Italy, m the pionnce I 
a£ Peiugia and circoadaiio of Foligno, with a Btation on 
tlie lino from A.ncon.a to Romo about 58 milea from tae | 
former city It la pictaieaquely situated in blie lap of the 
Apsnninea on. tlie post road tliab loads to the Fuilo Pas'* 
The eathedi.ll and eeveial of the obhei churches possess 
paiatinga by Nicolo and Alatteo da Poligno of the loth 
century In 1871 the mlmbitaiits of the commune num 
berel 7709 Gualdo has inheiited the, distinctive epithet 
of T.idino which pie vents it being confounded vnth Gualdo 
neir Maceiata, oi Gualdo Cattaiieo neai Spoleto) fioni the 
uncienb Roraun town, of Tadinum, the luins of whvcli, dia- 
ooverecl m 1750, are situated in the vicinity, not fai fiom 
the thuieh of Sta Maiia Tadina It was neat Tadmuin that 
Nainas gained his tamoua viotoiy over Totila m 652 
llecoveiing from the effects of the Gothic and Lombaid 
invasions, the town, which oven then was defended hy walls, 
became fui a tune an indeiiendent commune , bnt it mti- 
mately passed under the contiol of Peiugia In 1816 it 
wis incoipoiated with the Homan States, and in 1833 it 
was made a city fay Giegoiy XVI 

aUAt-EGUAY, a town of the Aigentine icpnblic, 
depaitment of Entie-Rios, is situated on the Guikguay 
river, which falls into the Paiana, and is navigable up to 
this point, 120 miles NNW of Buenos Ayies It is a 
proapeious and increasing town, and has an active shipping 
tiada 111 beef, mutton, lades, wool, tallow, and timbei In 
187 4 the total value of evports was £268,970 The 
pjp’ihtion IS about 10,000 

aUALEaUAYOHU, a city of the Argantiae lepnbhc, 
depntmontof Etitio-Rios, is situated on the Gualeguayclm 
nvBi, which theie falls into the Uiugiiay, 120 miles iioith 
of Biionoa Ayres Like Giialeguay, it depends foi its pio- 
spaiity chiefly on tlis sheep and cattle giasod m the 
neiglibouiiug countiy, and its export bade includes beef, 
mntlon, hides, wool, tallow, and bona mauuie The total 
value of the expoits in 1874 was £163,968 The popula- 
tion IS about 20,000 

GUAMANGA .See Huamxnga 
GGAN", a word appaiently first introduced into the 
ornithologist’s vocabulaiy about 1743 by Edwaid6,t w],o 
said that a bird he figured //^i^ Uncommoit Bttds, 

pi arm ) was “so called in the West Indies,” and the name 
has hence been generally applied to all the members of the 
Subfamily FenehpiiifV, wliicli aie distinguished fiom the 
kindled Subfamily Ciactnce oi Cuiassowa by the bioad 
postacetabulai aiea of the pelvis, os pointed out by Pi of 
Hiiwloy {PiOL Zool Socutif, 1868, p 297), as well as by 
then maxilli being widei than it is high, with its, culinen 
depi eased, the crown featheied, and the nostiih baie — the 
lust two chaiacteis eepaiating the Poiefopw® from the 
Ot eopliasince, which foim the third Subfamily of the 
Gtacida^,^ a Family belonging to that tuxonomsr’a division 
Peii'iletopode^ of the Older Oalhnai 

Tlie Penelopiruo have been separated into seven genera, of 

^ Blwaiils nlio gives “ Qiian ” os on altonntivc spcUitig, and. this 
msy ba noiiei tin, ougiml fiiiin, since wo And D irapiei ml676 iviitiitg 
{Voy , \i pt p 6S) of wliot is doubtless on ol lied if not the some 
hud os the “ Qitani ” The spec leg lepiBsented by tldwsrds does not 
seem to hive been identified by the Htest outhoiities 

* ijcQ the excellent iSyno/itis, extensiscl} foul iiitdei contubutioii fol 
thisaitielc, by Mosbis Silitei mul Silvui lu the Psowcfiinye of the 
Ztaloausal Society for 1870 (pp 604-54: i), wliilo fiiitbcr iniomrcUoa 
Ml the OrneincB since been given by the foimei of those genileinen 
in the Tr eaveartioM of the sime eorietj C* PP 273-288, pis 
rl -111! ) Some additions have aince been made to the knowledge of 
the fatndy, bat none of veiy gioat impoi tmice 

“ It iTOuld bo heie out ot ploeo to dwell upon the important bemnga 
on the qiiestiou of googiaphical dishibntion which the establishment of 
fins division has teudadto show For this leference must bo made to 
Fi of Huxley’s oiigiiial ptpei (itt supra), or to the epitome of it given 
lu the Zoologicil Itucnd (v pp 34 and 99) I 


which Pendo2^ea.\ii Oitalida (piopeily Oiicdii), containing 
respectively about sixteen and nineteen species, are the 
laigest, the others numbei ing from one to thiee only Into 
then minute differences it would be nsolcss to entei 
neaily all have the thioat bars of featheis, and fiom that 
of many of them hangs a wattle , but one foun, Chttmev- 
petet, has neither of these featuies, and Steyuohcmn, though 
kittled, has the throat clothed With few exceptions the 
Guans are confined to the South- Amciican cuntiuont, 
one species of Penelope is however found in Mexico uud 
at Mazatlan, Pipile cimanensis inhabits Tumdad as well 
as the mainland, while tluoe species of Ortahs occui in 
Mexico or Texas, and one, which is also common to 
Venezuela, m Tobago Like Cuidssows, Guans aio in 
groat meosiue of arboreal habit They also leaclily bccoiiio 
tame, but all attempts to domesticate them in the full souse 
of the wold have wholly failed, and die cases in which they 
have eveabeen induced to bleed and the ^foung have been 
leaied in confinement aie veiy few * Yet it wouhl see in 
that Guans and Ouiassows will interbieecl with poult ly 
(This, 1866, p 24, Bvll Soc Imp (TJcdimatuUoTt, 181)8, 
p 659 j 1869, p 357), and what is more cxtiaindiu.uy 
IS that in Texas the hybrids between tlio ChiauilacCT. 
(O) tails vetula) and the domestic Fowl aie assoitcd to 
be fm. sapeiioi to oidinaiy Game cocks foi fighting 
puiposes Moio infoimation on this p-ulijcct is seiy 
deaiiable ^ ) 

GUANACO (Aiichemayuanacut), one of tlie foiii bpecics 
of lummant animals which lepiesent m South Amoiici tlio 
camels of the East, and which resemble them m the ])os'cs 
bion of canine teeth m both lowei and uppoijawe 'Iho 
Guanaco is the laigesb epeciea, standing neaily 4 feet liiyh 
at the bhouldois It is an elegant cicaliii e, witli gt acuf iilJy 

cuivod neck and long slendei legs , its body is coveiotl w itli 
long soft ban of a fawn coloui above and almost pme while 
beneath It is found tliiouglioiit tho ^oiitlioi ii half of iSiiii tli 
Ameiica, fiom Pcin in tho north to Caiie IIoiii lu iho soiitli, 
but occurs in gieitest abundance m I’alagonio ft lives 
I la heide usually of fiom six to tbiity, although thc.se occa- 
sionally contain several hundiecls, wliilo solitiuy indivuluiih 
die sometimes met with They aio exceedingly tiiuiil, .mil 
thoiofore wary and difficult of appionch , like iiinuy other 
I rununants, howevei, then ciuiosity sonictimos oven ones 
then timidity, so ns to bung them within iniige of iho 
I hnuter’s rifle Tliou oiy is pecuh.ii, Luing dosciibml by 
Cunningham (A^aiutal lli&tm p of tin. »SVjfit< of jhlafidlan, 

\ 1871) as something between tho belling of a dcei and the 
I nf>igVi of a lioise The chief entmiefa of tho gnun.mo, 
nccoiding to the same authority, are the Patagoinan rmli.iiis 
and the puma, as it foi ms the pi menial food of both Its 
flesh is palatable although wanting in fat, wlulo Us skui 
forms the oliief clothing matenal of the gigantic Patngoiii.ins 
According to Darwin, who studied it m its native wilds, 
the guanaco is readily domesticated, and ni this state be- 
comes veiy bold and will attack man, staking lu u finiii 
behind with both knees In the W’lld state, howevei, they 
novel seek to defend themselves, and if .'ippioachcil fiom 
different points, according to tlie Indian fashion of hunting 
them, they get completely bewildcied and fall an easypiey 
They kike readily to the water, and have been obsoivcd 
swimming from one island to anolliei, while Byion in his 
N'aa-iaiive states that lip has seen them dunking salt-water 
They have a siugular habit of diopjiing llioii dung duiing 
Bucees&ive days on the same spot — a habit 'whipli is gioatly 
appreciated by the Peiuviau Indians, who uso those 
deposits for fuel They seem also to have favouiite locah- 

■* Cf Cixon (27 m Doiecote and the Aviary, pp 223-273, X,oi»lon, 
1857), who aigues that the leported sncccu of tho Dutch iowaids the 
end of the Isf-t century In ilomestieating these hmls wns an exaggers- 
tion or altogetliei a mistake His two cbat'teis are well woith ivailmg 
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ties in which to die, as appeaia fiom the gicat heap& ol 
bones beaiitig no sign of having been gnawed by the puma, 
which have been found m paiticulai spots 

GUANAJUATO, oi Santa Fjs de Guanijuito, a city 
of Mexico, capital of tho state of Guanajuato, is situated in 
21° 0' 50" N hit and 100° 51' 27" W long, at a height 
of 7200 feet above the bo i Built as it is at the meeting- 
place of tluee mountain goiges, and obliged by lack ol 
siiaoe to duiib the undeif.illb ol tho sniiounding heiglits, 
Guanajuito has a highly pictiiiesiiue aiipcaiaiice Tho 
houses of the lowoi town aie foni oi five stouts in height, 
most of the stieets aie iiaiiow and toitnous, and the pun 
cipil 13 b'liill though bcantitiil The cithedi il, the Jesuit 
chuiLh, the mint diting fioin 1813, the new tboatic built 
in 1874, the umroisily, and tho gymua&iuui aie noitliy of 
mention The Alhondiga dc ( Kanaditas, oiiginally a coin 
miga/nie, ii.is occiipiod as a foit in the Wai of Independ- 
enco, and acnuiied peciiln .1 inteiest os the spot wheio the 
patiiot Hidalgo mot lu& death Guaiiajunto, fouuded in 
155 1, owed Its e'cibtonoo and piuspeuLy to the fact that it 
is the oentio of the gioateat ailveL-nuiiing distuct iii the 
woild Ol the individuil niuics peiliaps the moat famous 
lb the Vilonciana, with a shaft 2000 feet deep, winch is m 
piocess of hoiiig cleaiod of the natei by which it has long 
been flooded The population, winch includes a considci 
able iiumbei of foieigners, fuimeily amounted to 100,000, 
but in 1860 was only 63,500 

GUANO WELIC A See Iln incavelio v 

GUANO Tho deposits of guano, oi huaiio, known 
loc illy as k7tanu > <ii, ai o found iii cbaractei istio condition and 
abundance upon a largo nu iiboi of the islands lying off Poiu 
and upon Ouitain puts of tho mainland They occiii in 
Bolivia and to tlionoitli of Poiu also, but aiotlicio genoially 
2 )Ojioi 111 quality, if not always Icss in quantity Foi tho 
liiodiiotioii and picsoi vatum of good guano two conditions no 
loquibito — a iiiiiloas ot iioaily laiiiloss climate and abund- 
ance of fibli lu the wateis ot the ocoa ii Both cundiUons aio 
fulfillod on of tlio Bolivian and Peruvian coasts Tho 
penguins, gannets, diveis, cranes coimoiauts, ilaniingocs, 
and otliui luli-oatiiig bade thus fin I ample supplies of food , 
while their e\cieta letain then colublo and moie valuable 
constituents B it oven Puiuviau guano is not exclusively 
oxoieuiontitions, iioi wholly the piodiice of buds These 
manuo and miutiuie huunejai me the biceduig-placos, the 
lesorls, mid the ceiiietcucs nut only of sea-biids, but of ninny 
other soa-aminils, — soaK, sea lions, &c , fiequonting many 
guaiio linds and islands, and adding considembly duung 
life and when dead to the deposits In Peiuvian guano, 
it IS tiuo, the ovidences of its origin aie often obscure, but 
the somewhat complex souices of tins inateiial aie w'ell 
shown in the West Afiican guano islands On these Mi 
T R Eden found (18 tS) tluee vaiieties of guano, tlio lowest 
being a must oi lock guano, tho next above this being a 
seal guano, cuntainiug much seal-fui, and the njqiciniost 
layei being a bird guano, in which there weio many mum- 
mified bird skins and laigc quantities of foatlicis 

The dung ot bats, winch has been found in laigo 
quantities in many caverns, both m Euiope and in ceilain 
parts of Fiance, the Pyienees and Italy, in New Zealand, 
and on tho Noith Ameucan continent, has boon designated 
“bat-guano Further, tho teim guano, even when em- 
ployed to desciibe the marine and raauLiine deposits 
previously mentioned, includes a considei.ible variety of 
substances very difFeient in chemical composition and m 
manure value Foi tho deposits of guano oceuning on tho 
lainless or nearly rainless islands and coasts of Peiu vary 
much in the propoition, of then constituents — such varia- 
tion being due less to diffeiegces mthe otiguiof the deposits 
^ This hat guano ganeially coiitnius mucliwatei (over 60 jioi cent ) 
With about 6 pei cent of phosphates, and S to 7 pei cent Ommonia 
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than to subsequent changes Exponiire to the action of the 
sea anil of sea-mist, and the piessuie of aupeuncuiabent 
layers, are not without influence on tho natiiie of the guano, 
veiy diffoicnt qualities being found at difieient depths 

Although allusions to guano occui iti tlie wnlings of 
tiavelleis in the 17th and Ibth^ cental lea, the ciedit of 
diiecting the attention, of Euiope to this ouiious and use- 
iul jiroduct is due to Humboldt In 1804 he lu ought 
fiom tho Chinchii Islands a specimen winch Klaproth and 
tlicii Fouicioy and Vauquelin analysed But it was not 
until the publication 111 1840 ofLtebig’a woiLon chemistiy 
m Its iclatiuus to agiicultuie and physiology had deinon- 
stiated the iiniioitance of aitihcial nianuics that a lively 
mtciest in this Ptiuvian fertih/ei was awakened In that 
yeai a him of moicli.ints of Lima sent a laigo caigo ot guano 
to England, but it was not until 1842 that the legulai 
tindo in guano began Messis Gibbs ik Co nnpoitod 182 
tons in that yeai, while in 1802 the amount waa no le^s than 

435.000 tons Tho puce was lowest ( £9 poi ton) in 1848-9 
It lose successively, in the yeais 1854 to 1856, fiom 
£10 to and has since icinaiued at abuiit the last sum 
foi llie best qualities Happily the Poiuvian Guano 
Company are now' peimitted to sell this niinuio accoiding 
to the lesnlts of analysis, and not, as befoie, at a fiscd 
pi ice uios^JocUvc of the vaiiable qualities of diffftent 
caigoes Each unit poi cent of niLiogcn is set down ns 
woith 19-. 2d pel ton, while the jihosplintcs calculated 
as trie ill Is. phosphate, ate lockuucci as wiuth J" 3j,d ^ei 
unit pel ton The only' cUawback to this plan lies iii 
the lathci cxiggciatcd puce winch it assigns to the low 
qnalitios of Poiuvian guano, namely, those which aio pooi 
in nitiogcn bub rich in phosphates — coiitainiiig peiliaps 
40 to GO 21 'I cent of tliose compounds, which may bo much 
moio chca 2 >ly 2 iuicliriscd in otliei foims btill it must bo 
mgod that tbc iiliospliatca of Pciuvian guano aio nioio 
useful than those from most othci souioes, ou account of 
then 2 >hysical condition, and their eolubiliLy Attei all, 
hovievoi, the high jihosiihatic guanos aie not much ap 
pieciated by f.irmois, who iitefci to use bones and snpei- 
pliuS2ihalos 03 mouuio foi gioas loads and luoL ci02^<> 

Foi a long time the gi )up of Poiuvian islands known, ns 
tho Olnnchns fuinished uently all the guano that found its 
way to Euroxie When tliese dexiosiLa, amounting to 7 
million tons oi moie, weie piaclically exhausted, — only 

150.000 tons of deeiJ doiiosits jcmainmgin 1872, — then 
fuithei woiking was stoxiped exceiit for uso in Poiu it'^olf 
Then tho guanoa on tho Maoahi and Huanapo islands wete 
expoited to Euiope, in foui yeais (1870 to 1874) about 1 
million tons having been sluxilied and about halt a million 
tons jeinaimng m 1875 &iiico then the Lubos islands, 
situated about 70 miles north of Macahi, have been wuikcd, 
os have also tlio islands of the Ballestas giouii Ev'cn in 
1871 tlueo-fouitha of the coigocs of nitrogenous guano 
woic fiom lluanapc, but the amount of nitrogen gerietally 
2 >reseiit in them was latlier low, often not exceeding 10 pot 
cent of “potential” aninionia, while the jieicentage of 
water was i^maikably high — sometiincs not leas than 26 
per coat The Ballestas guanos of the same yeai wore dnei 
and contained oiie-tbiid more nitrogen 

In spile of many testings and suivey®, the amount of 
Peruvian guano still remaining to be exploited has not been 
even approximately deteimined Not only do contiguous 
deposits diffei much m composition, but it is fiequenlly 
impossible to asceitam what is guano and what is sand oi 
rock Sometimes the layers of guano are too thin to be 
worth removing, in othei xilaces they fill up ravines to a 
much greater depth than would be imagined. An estimate 
of the total quantity of Peruvian gnano remainmg in 1877 
9 TAe Art qfMetaUa,T3y A A Barba, published in on S’lighili Irons 
lotion in 1670 iu Louden, mentions guano from Anca anil Iquey qne 
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gave ovei 3 million tons available foi commeice, but tliia 
figiiie presumably includes all varieties, botli nitiogenous 
and pb ospbatio Most of tUe guano lately and now expo i ted 
comes fiom the following groups of islands, oi places on 
tlie coast — Maoabij Huanape, Ballestas, Punta da Lobos, 
Pabellon de Pica, and HuauiUos, and, since 1877, paitiou- 
larly flora, the last two locaUtiea 

In the aitiole AGRicnxruBE (vol i p 347) some statistics 
of guano imports were given According to the Biitish 
Consulai Bepoits (1878, No iv pp 625-539) tbo quan- 
tities of Peiuviau guano sold of late years were, in tons— 

1 1874 386,476 

1875 373,888 

1876 878,663 

1877 810,042 


1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 


671,790 

461,601 

363,200 

402,097 

342,426 


The amounts of Peiuvian guano taken by different 
countuea during 1876 and 1877 ueie as follows — 

187fl 18T7 

Knglaiid anil liei colonies 130,598 100,964 

Fi ineo 1! ml her floloniea 103,165 72, 067 

Qumany 63,724 23,456 

Bdgiiim 48,246 71,473 

Spain 28,360 23,455 

Italy 8,594 6,440 

Uolland 1,977 3,858 

In 1872, when the number of conntues contiibuting 
ganno was very large, the imports into the United King 
doin wore as follows — 


Pern 

Paoihc Islands 
Ilolivii 

"West Coast of Aftioa 
Duldi "West Indies 
Einzil 


Anstialn 

Biitish lYcst Indies 

St Helena 

dull 

United States 
Othei pkoea 


aons 

1,108 

1,060 


74,401 
17,476 
14,068 
8,201 

1,662, 

1,232 I Othei pkcos 2,646 

The following aia amongst the more obvious chaiactei- 
istioa of good Peruvian guano Although et the present 
time it IS by no means of unitoim appearance or of constant 
composition, yet it may be stated that the best qualities, 
which most closely resemble the former supplies ftom the 
Ohmohai, are light in coloui, do not weigh much more than 
60 lb pel bushel, aie friable, and do not cohere strongly w hen 
piossed between the fingeis Small soft lumps are often 
observed in good samples , when these are bioken a white 
oi pule-colonied substance is seen in the centre This 
lighter-coloured matter contains oaibonate and other am- 
momacal salts , in some adulteiated samples its appeal 
ance is imitated by means of gypsum The hard lumps 
found in guano are of very varying composition, some being 
highly phosphatio and others highly siliceous The osh left 
on buniuig a good Peruvian guano is white or giey , a red 
ash generally indicates adulteration with ochre or feirugin- 
ons oiith An unusual pioportion of watei commonly points 
to damage by sea-water or rain, a kind of injury which is 
the more serious, since it is usually accompanied by a con- 
sidcrablo loss of ammoma If more than a mere tiace of 
chlorine bo found m a sample of guano, damage by sea 
watei may bo suspected Although a good guano com 
moiily contains more than half its weight of organic matter 
and of othci substances diiven off by a red heat, yet when a 
etill laigei quantity of such volatile matters is found their 
presence may be, and often is, a sign of admixture with peat 
Gumqs have Loon often siilimittecl to onaljsis, — ^muih moio 
fianiiontly, lionovoi, foi tlio siko of dotenmuing then 'igiicullural 
Tilno than then pieciso chemical components Q'heu 'noith ns 
mimiio piactirallv depouiK, so fir as analysis cnii show, upon then 
riclinoss in niUogon and phosphatos The nitiqgcn, no Icnow, 
exists in sevornl forms, of which iiiic acid oi latlior iintes, with 
salts of aiiimonia (tho mate, oxalate, oiibonatn, and phosphate), 
me the most impoitant But besides theso compounds a pecnhai 
hnao 01 animal nlknJoul known os guonino (C,IIbW O) is piesont in 
most simples of Peiuviau guano , it is not unlikely that tho 
uitiogon OI this body IS capable of duoel sssinnlation by plants 
A oonsuloiablo though vanahle quantity of nitiotes and nitiites 


hss been lecognized. in some guanos, longmg, nheii cvpicascd is 
potsssinm nitiito, fiom no moie thm jV P'-i cc®* ®1' 6 ind. 

oven 6 pel cent Othei nitiogcnous compounds inesi iit iic thObO 
indctcimmato suhstancoa which oiiginitc fiom the deny of the 
osseids ol bone, skin, csitilago, and Icatheis, and of the piotiids of 
flesh Theso inteiniodiate pioducts ol doc ly ait ullimati ly lesoli cd 
mto unmouiH. silts and nitiitcs Some ginnos, not ihly those ol 
the West Aft lean toast (lehsboo, foi cxamplt), contiin inuij un 
decomposed featheis, which t.ujnot possibly jitld then nitiogm to 
s egetation foi somt time On this account less tlnu h ilf ol the 8 
to 12 piei cent of so called “ potentnl ” ammonia in Ihtst gii moa 
la as eftcetive ts that in the gennino Peinviaii smiplts Tho 
phosphates ol guano aio numeious, including tiitaltit, chcilcic, 
ammonio magnesic, mJ amnionic phosphates Hit solubility of 
gieat put of the iiliospliites in gunno lielpa to mukc its ittioii 
moia intense and immeclinte , as much as 10 to 13 pci cent ol 
phosplioius pentoxidc has bten found to ht soluble ni some 
instauces Such is said to bo often the case with fho guinoof 
Taiapnca, Bakei Island anil Jdivis Islnul guanos aiesimihu 'Jins 
solubility oiiscs paitly ftom. tho composition of the phosphates 
piesent-, some of which aic natui ally model otcly soluble in ouliii iiy 
wotei , but it aiises pailly also fiom the picseiiec ol anniioinum 
oxalate, hywluclithe solubility of tho caltiophosphitisis Hint isi d 
Tho caihon dioxide whicli the decaying oigaiiit maltei ol guano 
continually avolvcs also aids in tfitLtmg the solution of those idios 
pihitcs which aio not soluble in 2 >nio watti 

As at least jioit of tho nitiogen of ginno exists ill lh< toim ol tin 
volatile caihonatc, it will bo found tint this in mine dtlti loialts 
sometimes veiy much on being kept One simple ol Cliimha 
guano impoitcd in 1863 coutoiiied mtiogcn ermal to 201 pn tnit 
of ammonia, of this lOJ pei ccul was lost w lieu the guiiio was 
cxiiostd to the he it of boiling wntoi, and 01 pti tint wliiii tht 
sample was mticly kept foi a jcai m a xiowtlcitd tnndifKiii lu m 
oidiuniy hottlo With so sltougly animomoL il a gii inn is this, the 
fixation of tile volatile nitiogcnous compounds hj iiit iiis of m ui id 

19 highly dtsuablo Oil of a iti ml js emploj td in il ifb 1 1 nt m opoi 
tions and in difioient ways foi this puipost About 6 oi 0 llj of ml 
of vitriol diluted with wutci iiid mixtd with sand oi pent m i> be 
added to each cwt of guano Sueh i piuctss was piitiiitul in 1869 
by Di lUchaidson of HcwcDStlo In Ibis way tho imnioiini ol the 
volatile oaiboimto is fixed in tho foiiii oi sulxili lie, tlic ox il iti s anil 
phosphates of the guano lemnining iimiflutid But sinm lime's, 
os in tho nnnufnctuio of “ thssolveil giunn’’ iliiigu ([Uiiiililj oi 
oil of vitiiol is used — say 26 to 30 lb to t uh ewt ol i iw guano 
In this case a kind of iich snpeiphosph ilc is oht.iiiiiil in wlinh 

20 pel cent oi theieahouts of “ bone jihosphiiti in iili sululili ’’ is 
picseul in nssoeintion ovitli mtiogcn eqiul to <1 oi 10 pii leut oi 
ammonia Such apicjniation is Ohlemloill's ibssnlidl i'e'iiniiu 
guano, wlnlo “snlphatod” iiul “ ininioiiia lixid ’’ gn inns i nnt un 
kss oil of vitiiol, and generally soint mat snbst un e Iiki >■ iw- 
dust, winch icdutes then coneentiiition is m inmi s t onsnh i ibly 
‘•Phosxiho guano” is in it ably i sunciphnsidiitte mmle hum 
Migilloncs Ol othei idiosiihatio gniino,nuil tmiihul by the idditnm 
of •imniouinni sulpb ite This Mi jillonos (Bolivian) gn mo i onl mis 
about ^ Xioi cent ol nilingen and 65pei cent pliosiilitiUs "h'.itisn 
guano” is a Icini axiphiil to the tilled anil |iitpiied slnilgt oi 
deposit obtaiueel in the tie itment of town si w ago by the “A B C " 
pioccss — one ot the many inecipitition pintissis now m usi It 
has little in common with tiuo guano “ hish gn ino ” is jiii ]iaud 
chiefly ftom tho icfnse of the coil ot the New founillaiid and Kiii 
wogiaiihslieues It is iieh both iii nitiogen and ni pliosiih.iti s, 
soften containing 8 pici eciit of tlio fuiiiiui and 30 ]iti ei id ot liin 
latta , hut Its oily natnic couscs its iclion ns muuure lu be un 
emtam and slow 

Although it IS usual and eonacnient to classify guanos into two 
gioupsaccorilmg to their iichnoBSinnitiogcn oriihosxihatesit»peel 
i-vcly, tJieie is no shoiii hue of demaicatioii between these d ivses 
Indeed tho guano fiom a single sx>ot may show oiiiy giuil ition 
ftom nitiogcnous to phosphatio l<oi instaiue, time siniplis 
taken fiom a deposit at Puntn do Lobos gave amounts ol imtugeii 
coiiesnonthng to the following poictnlage of uitmuini tti tin 
btveiol layeis — siiiiace, 81 pci cent, niiilille, d 16 pii iint, 
deepest, 16 67 pel cent TIueo siroples ftom anolhii winking lu 
tho same hnaiieia gave theso figuics — 3 pei ctnl amiiioni i at 8 
fceli 6 pel cent at 20 feet, and 12 at 10 hit A i iigu luiiagiiig 
12 pel cent of potential ammonia, that is, cnnt<uiiiiig an amotuit ot 
nitiogen which, if expicssed as ammonia, equals 12 in the 

bundled of guano, may bo rogaiilcil ns sitjsfaitoiy , hut inimitiM' 
quantities of guano aic now cxxwited lioin Piui, nmtaiiimg not 
moie tliau 8 or 10 pti cent ot niiiinnnm And llxit me Iciwii 
qualities still, with 6 to 8 pci rent of aminoiiia , and thiM jiass 
into rooie phosjihatic aaiictics, with but lilth organn }iiiiU)i and 
nitiogKi], hut yet fiom their softness and hiiu slate of distsion 
capablo of being amihcd, without inuaious mi ehanieiil oi chfiuical 
treatment, to the hind But when wo aro dealing with wliat are 
called “rock” or "ciust” gusnos, wo not only have an almost 
complcfo absence of mtiogcn and of organic mattoi, but tho hard 
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ness of tlie nmtoiial is such as Xo inv-oho its boiiig flist gioaud and 
then ticatcd with oil of -vitiiol to tiiui it into i supeinhosiihato 
hcfoio it cm btcomo nvulable as nn.miie With the hi^ly phos 
phatic >ot ponilciy and soft guanos of Peui and Bolivia such It eat 
iiiont IS 1 ml) niotbsai), but it is essential with Navasaa{Canbbean 
Sen) niduiUi tilt* Somliiolo Island (Gulf of Meaioo) guanos The 
Inttei vuioty toiilains no mtiogeii, and is veiy hold, but eoutains 
on an avoiiga no less than 73 pci eeut ot tiicalcie pliosphati It 
has boon said that tbe iinpoits ilito Gieat Biitiiiii ot this Sombieio 
lihosphito have been so 1 iige tint tbe avliolc island hos been tians 
poi tod tliithci 

Some notion of tlio main constituents of Pcuiviin and Bolivian 
guanos m.Lj be gilhoiod fiom tlio folloniiig figuics, whieh loughly 
npicsent tho intiiie and peioentago piopoitions of the chief con- 
stituents ot f m samples fioni seiuol localitios — 



i 

1 

i 

§3 ■§- 

1? II 

ai'=> 

1 

Moistuie 

Oiginiu niittci 111(1 combined watoi 
Whcicol IS nitiogen equal to iininomi 
TiicalcK xiliosxiliatc 

PliosplioKifa xionloxiilo 111 ilk lime silts 
Alkalies, Ac , by diffcience 

11 

63 

17 6 
19 

1 

9 

16 

62 

17 

22 

3 

6 

17 10 
46 34 
12 7 5 

19 20 
i 3 
12 13 

13 

23 

4 

42 

8 

12 


One sppiiiuoti ot Aiigamos giiuiio actually contained 26 iiei eeut 
potentiil immonia aiiel but b pei cent phosphates itekoucd os 
tiicalcio pho-.pli lie It will iiidood bo seen bow geneially with the 
diimuulion of the nitrogenons oiganie mattoi tfic iihosphiitea in 
eroaso, and vue v^taa Analyses of guanos fiom niiny difleieiit 
coimtiies exhibit tho same leitnie But oaou the xihosjihatic 
^anos nie less iieh m xahosjihatcs th in one might expect, ouing to 
tno mtinsioii of siliceous inattoi In some guanos aualjseaby 
Neshit 111010 than SO laei cent of sandoecaiied raliloinian guanos 
gave this analjst fiom IJ to 8^ piei cent ammonia, and about 30 
nil oeiit pliosphitos In Falkluid Isliiul guano lie found about 
J to 2f ppi eoiit ainiuoiiia ami 20 to 2'! pel cent phosiilules In 
tho eiiso of so a enable a matoiial is guano ncithii an ilyses ol uidi 
viduil stioeimeus iioi avenges can be cousicloied aa leilly lojne 
BPiititive But it IS lustiuetiao to note how Ion apiopotboii of 
niti ogen is jin sent in maiij of the guanos fi om dilleieiit countiies — 
Algol Biy, 6 ]wi cent ot potential ammonia , Ascension Island, 
6 0 , QuopiisUnd, 1 0 , Olnh, 1 1 , Eeuiieloi, 8, Moxieo, i , Pain 
goiiia, 2 7 , Tasmann, 2 6 

In tho gtinnus impoitcd duniig 1817-48 Mi J T Way found the 
folloning avei ige xaeieentagps of ammonia (cnleulatod fiom total 
uitiogou) and of phosphatos (ealeuloted as tiiealoie phosphate) — 


PllU 

Ichtiboe 


(13 samples) 

(11 


mmania Phasplioti 
17 41 24 12 

7 30 30 30 

2 6i 44 60 

1 62 66 40 


Di Voplckei’s anilj&cs of samples taken lu 1874 fiom the imclex 
inoiitioned jiliees gave about 2S poi cent phosphates, and of 
ammoiiid. 8 to 1 2 nor cant in guanos fiom Pabetlon do Pica, 3 to 12 
pel cent fiom Looos, mid 8 to 12Jt>pi cent fiom HuaniUos 

Tho Lobos guanos, having since then become of gonoiallyuifoiioi 
quality, hive been but spaiiiigly iiuxioitoel cluung tho last few 
yeais Tho ptipputago or amiiionia lu leccnt caigocs of gnino 
fiom Punti de hobos Ins been 6 to 6, from Iluaiiilloa 9, and fiom 
Pabolloii di Pu a 11 to 12 

Tho anilysis of ginno foi coinmoioial pmiioscs is gpnctally 
limited to the quantitative elotoiminitiou ol tliieo constituents, — 
the nitiogcn, tho sohiblo pbospboius pentoxide, and tho msolnblo 
Tjiosphalps , th( latter oii iisniilly rpekonod ns tncaleic phosphate 
The pioopssps of an ilvsis leqiuie ii few siiecial preeautions One of 
these consists in mi'cing tho guano in tho combustion tube itself 
when, making a niti ogen duteiimiiatiou hy Will and Vaiiontiapp’s 
method , otliciwise a loss ot ammonui may ocemr 

As a maimic the nitiogenons guano ot Peiu is iich, active^ and 
stimulating It lias a decieled tendency to cause an excessive 
devolopmpiit of foliage, and is theicforo peculiaily fitted fbr appli- 
cation to glass and to othei plants the development of thestem and 
leaf of Tvhn h IS desiied Its effects on elovaraio loss mniked Mixeil 
with supeiiihosphnte it may be applied to potatoes or loot-crops, 
and to most of the plants of the kitchen goidon , foi many plants 
cultivated foi then floweia it may bo used also, but with great caio 
and modeiation, mixed, with watei oi diy soil On light and wJ 
ctneous lands sown with swedes, tnmips, m mangolds, gnauo has 
fioquently been found to biun and deatioy the young plants or 
even to prevent the goimraation. of the seed , " dissolved ’'‘guano » 
less liable to cause this mjuiy 

Guano, with another veiy useful natural product, namely, nitrate 
of soda, constitutes the chia souree of leTenuafoi Peru 


The followmg papeis and lepoita lu the Jomnal of tlio Soyal 
Atp mdtui al Society contain mtti eating infoimation on guano, sci i 
sols 11 p 301, X p 196, xvv ji 186, sci ii sols i p 213, 
V 92, 11 142, 403, 111 367, liii 220, ix 261, x 641 Native 
guano IS discussed, sei ii vol vi p 413 'SYlq Jalii edict uht det 
AffticuUm Chemvc contains a digest of most of tbe impoi tout papois 
on guano published on the Continent, see, c n , 1858-9, pn 231-238, 
1860-1, i.p 186-191, 1862-3, pp 160-157, 1867, p 189, 1870-2, 
pp 190-19S , 1873-4, 111 pp 10-26 A. pamphlet xmblished in 
1874 by Dunlop & Co , Lonilon, mi es some nnpoitiiiit statistics imd 
lepoits on the Pciuiiaii guaiio tlieu lomaining , as also does the 
Commeiciil Blue Book, No 23, 1878, pp 625 to 639 (A H C ) 
QUABANA, so called ftom. the Quaiams, nn ahoitginal 
Ameiican tribe, tho iilant Paulhnia eorMts, Mait, of the 
uatuial ordei Sainndaceae and tribe Sapindece, indigenous to 
the noith and west of Biazil It has a smooth eiect stem, 
laige pinnate alternate leaves, composed of 5 ohlong-oval 
leaflets, indoio&cence in naiiow panicles of shoit-stolked 
flowrcis, having 4 oi 6 seiials and 4 petals, 8 stamens, and a 
cyhndiical 3-celled ovaiy, and fruit ovoid oi pyiiforin, 
about as large as a giape, and containing usually one seed 
only, which is shaped like a minute hoise-chestnut "What 
is commonly known as guai ana, gnaiana bread, or Brazilian 
cocoa, IS xiiepurcd from the seeds as follows In October 
and Novenibei, at winch time they become ripe, tho seeds 
aie lomoved fioni then capsules, and sun-dried, so ns to 
admit of the ready lemoval by hand of tho white anl, they 
aio next giound m a stone moitai or deep dish of haid 
sandstone, tho powder, moistened hy the addition of a 
small quantity of water, oi by Q'^po&uio to tbe clows, is then 
made into a paste with a ceitam piopoition of whole or 
broken seeds, and worked up soiiictimos into balls, but 
usually into loUe not unliko Goiman sausages, 6 to 8 inches 
m length, and 12 to 1C or in weight Aftoi cliying by 
arlihciol oi solni heat, tho guai an a is packed between bioad 
loaves m sacks oi baskets Thus preparocl, it is of cx.tremo 
hardness, and has a blown line, a bittoi astiuigent tasto, 
and an odoiu faintly losembhng that of loasted coffee An 
mfeiioi kuid, softei and of a hghtoi coloui, is nianufocturcd 
by admixtme of cocoa oi cassava Ilaspod oi grated into 
sngai and water, gnaiana foims abeterage laigely consumed 
m S America Itsinannfactuie, onginally con^ned to the 
Mftuhds Indians, has spread into vanous parts of Biaril 

Tilt proiJMties of giiainiiiv ns a iicivous stimulsnt find icstointive 
cue due to tlic pipsence of wlmt was dcsciibcd ns a nsu xmiiciple, 
•md toiniod fftiaiamiie, by Di T JVlnitius, but wbiili was pioed 
by Boitbeniot and Dcsch'istelus (Jbut 71 do Phaini , ml ixij , 
1840, p 618 «7 ) to be identical with edfiane 01 tJicitic, t'alljoNiOa 
hlljG Of tins alkaloid giinxii'i yiclita 6 07 per o iil , ngiiiist 
2 13 111 good black toa, 8 to 1 in coflco bcniis, aiul 1 2 m limit 01 
Piraguay tea (Stciiliousc, Pharm Join 71 ,xii p 213), foi mcdicil 
pui poses it may in fact bo legaidcd ns "inni lically n coiix (incut 
formofimpiut ealfcinc” (F E Anstio, B7aitfiio Riito^p, 1873 , 1 
p 35) Btsidcs this substance, x\lneh is stated to exist in it 111 tbe 
loim of tinnnlo, giiuaui yiilils 011 ill'll) sis tbo ghicosuLi snxiouin, 
with tnnniii, stiich, gum, tlueo volatile oils, 'll! d nil aciid gicen 
bxed oil (Foiniiior, Joiitn dc P7ia77n , vol xxxix , 1861, p 201) 
As n medifino, guniana was fust desenbod ui 1817 by Cailtl tie 
Gassicouit, to wnom 1 Bjieuimeii w'ls sent fiom Bin/il (see JJitff 
(Jen de TJuiaj} , lu , 1857, p 497 ), in wlmli fouiiti) it is m 

populai iciiutc IS n stoinncbu , Idiiifugc, aiul aphrodisiac, and nioie 
osxieoiilly as a sptcifii foi dysontciy and diaiiutEa, m winch lattti 
disease it is given in xoiy laigo doses — 4 lo 8 oi 10 giamnies (PiiU 
Gen de Thiiap , liii p ISO) It is said by Martins {Sytt Mat 
Med Veyet iliostfieHns, p 69, IjPipsic, 1843) to dimiiiisb feici by 
its touio oilects on tlio nerves, to mvigoisito the stom'vcli and iiitcs- 
linoa, to restrain excessive mucous discbaigcs, to incicasctho action 
of tbe ai terms and beait, and to promote (liaphoiesis In migiauic, 
or mck-hcadacbe, it has ottentunes been found a most sci viccable 
lomcdy (see infer cdtcc S7it Med Jminx , 1872, 1 i»p 421 and 
426 , Aug and Sept 1878, pp 100-102, 161-176), 

cud it has been lecommencled in liimbego when the pnin is of a 
Btinguig natttie (Rairaon, PcO osp , 187 i, 11 p 83), mid in 

sciatica and blcnnoiihcea 

See Srax ond Martins, JBeisw m BrojiZim, vol ni pp 1061 and 
1098, Miiniob, 1831, Hookei’s Jote/Ti, ef Botamj, vof ni , 1861, 
pp 193-4 , Bentley and Tiimen, Meditytml Planje, fit 4, tab 67, 
1376 , and, on tbe pioporation or “ Guoranine,” Jmtn de Pnaim. , 
4tb Bcr,a:mi p 224 On the "Antagonism between Quaionine 
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and Mtcoiiato of Moiplua," see J H Bonnett, llc2) on, the Attiag 
of Mulicnics, y} 86,1876 iuithei bibliogiaphical ictucncca wiU 
bo found in Biof P Jlintegozz'i’a excellent niticle, “ [Id guarani, 
nnovo alimento neivoM,” jiwi Utiiv tZi ilAfJ , Apiil to June 18b^ 
vol 192, pp 99-153 

GUAliVNTEE, or Oirs-rtAMy, in Euglibli law, is a 
piomise to beansweiable for the debt of aiiothei should he 
tail to make payment, oi geneially to he anaueiable foi the 
peifoimance of any duty by another peison The debt or 
duty must be owing by another, who le pi imaiily bound, 
and the guaiantor is only liable in the event of liia failnie 
of peifoimance Guaiantee-i aie ie<iuiLed to be in wiitmg 
by the Statute of Fiauils (20 Cai 11 c 3), which enacts 
(§ 4.) that “no action shall he biought vihoieby to chaige 
the defendant upon any special piomise to an',wor foi the 
debt, default, or niiscainago of aiiothei, unless the agiee 
metit uijon which such action shall be biought shall be in 
writing, signed by the paities to be cliaigedhy the coutiact, 
oi some other peison theieuiito by him lawfully authoiizeJ ” 
The test of the applicability of this section is whetliei the 
oiigmal dobtoi continues liable If his lubility is gone, 
and the peioon piomising to pay the debt becomes immedi 
ately and piiniaiily liable, then the piomi&e need not be m 
wilting Thus wheio a debtoi had been taken in execution 
for a debt, and a thud peison pioimsed to pay the debt if 
the dehtoi wore discharged fiom custody, it was held that 
wilting was not necessaty, inasmuch as the diatliaige 
opeiited as a satisfaction of the original debt, and the 
peison making the piomise alone remained liable The 
default for which liability may be assumed by anotliei 
petaOTi includes any case of bieacli of duty, and is not con- 
fined to cases of non-peifoimanoe of contracts A piomise 
to guaiautee comos undei the general lule which lequiiea 
enfoiccable ngieenients to lie founded on cunsideiation, t e , 
a coueapoiiling promise oi peifoimance on the otliei side 
(see CoNTB vor) It was foimorly held that the consideia- 
tion must appeal in the memorandum of witting, not 
necessaiily in expiess teims, but at any rate as a mattei of 
fair and leasonable infeience Tima a piomioe to pay foi 
goods to be supplied to aiiothei was held to disclose a con- 
sideration, y\z , the futme supply of goods But when the 
promue was to pay for goods already supplied, no consideia- 
tion was disclosed By the Mercantile Law Amendment 
Act (19 nnd 20 Vict c 97), passed in consequence of re 
presentations made by merchants in Scotland and the Noith 
of England, who found the diflfeience between Scotch and 
English law as to vviitten contracts a source of gieat incon- 
venience, this section of the Statute of Eiands was lepealed 
The Meioantile Law Amendment Act also declaiea that a 
guaiantee given to oi foi a him shall cease on any change 
taking place in the peisons constitutmg the film, unless a 
continuance of the piomise is expiessly stipulated oi of 
necessity to bo infoued The cotresponding Act foi 
Scotland (19 and 20 Vict c 60) requiies all guaiautees, 
secuutiBS, or cautionaiy obligations, and all representations 
as to the oharactci of any peioon made veith the view of 
obtaining ciedit, money, ifcc, foi such peison to be lu 
wilting in otdei to be binding, and establishes the some 
rule as the English Act with reference to guoiantees to or 
foi a film 

GTTARATIN’GUETA, a town of Biazil, in the piovince I 
of sac Paulo, situitcd near the light bank of the Pniihiba, 
about 40 miles N" E of the city of SSo Paulo It was 
founded in 1651 by the Captain Mot Dionizio da Costa 
The hnnsea me almost all coustiucted of mud, and theio 
are few buildings of any note except the chinches, of which 
the chief is dedicated to St Anthony A consideiaLIe 
traffic IB fostered by the fcitile chaiactei of the sui round 
ing distuct and the situation of Guaiatingueta on the road 
between S2o Paulo and Bio de Janeiro Population 
7400. According to Spix and Martius tbe name of the 


town IS equivalent to “ the place wheie the sun turns, 
and lefers to Us vicinity to the tiopic of Capiicoin Sec 
Milhet de Saint- Adolphe, Diccion Geog} do %mpaio do 
Btasil, 1870 

GUARDI, Fhamsesco (1712-1793), a Venetian pamtoi, 
woe a pupil of Canaletto, and followed his style so closely 
that his pictures aie vciy ficqneutly attiibiited to liis moio 
celebrated mastci Neveitlieless, the dncisitj'’, when once 
peiceivedjis sufficiently maiked, — Canalettobeing moiofiiin, 
solid, dislinct, woll-giounded, and on the whole the bighei 
mastei, while Guaidi is noticeable foi spiuted toucli, 
speikhng coloui, and pictniesqucly sketched figuios — m 
these respects being hilly equal to Canaletto Gnaidi 
sometimes coloui cd Canaletto’s designs Ho had extia- 
ordinaiy facility, thiee oi foui days being enough foi pio- 
ducing an entue woik The nunibei of Ins poitoiniancos 
IS Luge in piopoition to tins facility, and to the love of 
gun which eliaiacteii ed our paiutei Many ot his voiks 
aie to be found in England, seven in the Loiivie, foni, 
of ovceptional meiit, in the Mantiini I’alaco, Venice 

GUARDIAN AND WARD See ImaUT 

GUAEIENTO, sometimes mcoirectly named Gticiiieio, 
was the first Paduan paintei who distinguislud himself 
The only date distinctly known in his caicci is 13G5, when, 
having alieady aequiied high lenown m hia lutiio eiLj, he 
was invited by the Venetian antboiities to paint a Paiadisc, 
and Some incidents of the wai of Spoleto, iii the gicat 
council-holl of Venice These woiksweie gicatly ndimicd 
at the time, but have long ago disappeaied niidei lep iint- 
lugs His woiks in Padua ha^e suireied umeh In the 
chuich of the Eiemitani aio allogoiies of tlio Planots, and, 
in Its chon, some small sacied histoues in dead coloui, such 
as an Ecce Homo , also, on the uppui walls, the life id iSfc 
Augustine, with some othci subjects A few fingiiionts of 
othei paintings by Guaiientoaie still extant iii Padiia In 
the gallery of Bas&ano is a Cuicifixion, caiofully oxceiiled, 
and somewhat supeiioi to a meicly tiaditiuiml mclliud of 
handling, although on the whole Guaiicnto must lallici bo 
classed lu that school of ait w’bieb piccoded Cnnabnc lli.ui as 
having advanced in liis vestiges, likewise two otliei winks 
in Baasano, osenbed to tlie same hand The paintm is bui ltd 
m the chuich of S Bemaidmo, Padna 

QUAPvINI, Giovanni Baitista (1537-1012), the 
eutliot of the Pado? Fido, was boin atFonara on the lOtli 
of Decembei 1537, just .seven yeais liofoio tlio hiUh of 
Tasso He was descended fioin Guaiirio of Voion.i fseo 
next aitielo) The young Battista studied both til Pis.i 
and Pddua, whence ho was called., when not jot twenty, 
to piofess moral philosophy in the schools of his nativ o 
city He inheiited consideiable wealth, and was ahiu caily 
in life to many Taddca de' Bcndcdci, a lady of good 
[ biith In 1507 ho enteied the service of fllplionso IT , 
duke of Ferraia, thus beginning the couit caicc'r which was 
destined to piove a constant souice of disai»[iiuntnieiit and 
annoyanceto him Though he cultivated pootiy fui ji istimo, 
Quaiuu aimed at state employment as the sciiuus Lnsiiic‘-s 
of his life, and managed to be sent on vanons cmbiissics 
and missions by his ducal mastei There was, how ever, at 
the end of the 16th century no oppoilnmty foi .i man of 
energy and intellectual ability to distinguish huu'.clt in the 
I»etty spheie of Italian diplomacy The time loo had 
Xjassed when the profession of a couitioi, painted m inch 
glowing terms by Castiglione, could oonfci eilliei piofit oi 
honoux It IS true that the couit of Alplionso piesciiUd a 
brilliant spectacle to Euiope, with Tasso foi titular poi t, and 
an atti active cucle of accomplished ladies But the last 
duke of Feriara was an illibeial piation, feeding Ins scMvants 
with promises, and evei leady to treat them wuth the 
brutality that condemned the author of the Ga imdfmme 
Ia hei atQ. to a madhouse Guanui spent his time and money 
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to little puipose, suffered from tlie spite and lU-will of two 
BULOessive secietdiies, — Pigna and MoiiteraDini, — quarrelled 
with his old fiiend Txsso, and at the end of touitce'i ycarb 
of service found himself half-iuiiied, with a laige family and 
no piospects When Tasso was condomned to S Anna, 
the duke piomoted Guaiiui to the vacant post of court poet 
Theie is an intciesting letter extant from the lattei to his 
fiiend Cornelio Bentivogho, desciibing the effoits he made 
to fill this place appiopiiatoly “ I stiove to tiansfoim my- 
self into anothei paison, and, like a playei, leassumel the 
cliaiiicter, costume, and feoliugs of my youth Advanced 
in manhood, I foicod myself to look young, I tamed 
my iixtmal melancholy into artificial gaiety, affected loves 
I did not feel, exchanged wisdom for folly, and, in a woiJ, 
passed from a philo&ophei into a poet ” How ill-adapted 
he fell hunselt to tins masqueiade hfe may ho gatheiod fiom 
the following sentence “I am alieady in my foity-fouith 
year, the father of eight childien, two of whom are old 
enough to be ray censors, while my daughtei s arc of an age 
to mairy ” Abandoning so uncongenial a stiain upon liis 
faculties, Guaiini retired in 1582 to hm anoestial farm, the 
Villa Ouaiina, in the lovely country that hos between the 
Adige and Po, wheie he gave himself up to the caios of hia 
family, the nursing of hia dilapidated foi tunes, and the 
composition of the Fastoj Fido He was not hajipy in his 
domestic lot, for he had lost his wile young, and quanelled 
witii lus eldei sons about the division of his estate Litiga- 
tion scorns to have beau an mveteiato vice with Guaiiui, 
nor was he evei free ftom legal troubles Aftei studying 
his biogiaphy, the conclusion is forced upon our minds that 
lie was originally a man of iob>iat and viulo intellect, ambi- 
tious of gieatness, confident in his own powers, and well 
qualified foi seiious affaiis, whose eneigies found no piopai 
scope foi their esoicise Litoinry woik oftoiod but n poor 
spheie foi such a charactoi, while the enforced inactivity 
of couit life soared a naturally capiicious and choleiic 
tompei Of poetiy lie spoke with a ceitaiii tone of con- 
descension, piofossing to piactise it only in his leisuie 
moments, noi aie his miscellaneous veisos of a quality to 
secuio fill their authoi a very lasting reputation It is 
thoieforo not a little remaikahle that the fiuit of his retiie- 
mont — a disappointed courtier past the piime of early man- 
hood — should have been a dramatic masteipieoe woithy to 
be lankod with the classics of Italian literature Deferiing 
a fuither account of the Pcislot Ficlo for the present, the 
remaining incidents of Quauni's restless life maybe biiofly 
told In 1585 ho was at Turin superintending the fiist 
public performance of hia diama, whence Alplionso recalled 
him to Foriaia, and gave him the office of secretary of state 
This leconciliation between the poet and his pation did not 
last long Guaiini moved to Florence, then to Home, and 
back again to Floience, wlieie he established himself as the 
courtier of Feidinnnd de’ Medici A dishououiable mar- 
riage, pressed upon his son Guarino by the grand dnko, 
roused the natural resentment of Guaiini, always sciuphlous 
upon the point of honour He abandoned tlie Mediccan 
court, and took refuge with Francesco Maria of Urbino, the 
last scion of the Montefeltio-dolla-Rovere house Yet he 
found no satisfaction at IJibino “The old court is a dead 
institution,” he writes to a friend , “ one may see a shadow 
of It, but not the substance in Italy of to-day Ours is an 
age of appearances, and one goes a-masquoiading all the 
yoai ’’ This was true enough Those dwindling deadly 
lively little residence towns of Italian ducal families, whoso 
day of glory was over, and who were waiting to bo slowly 
absorbed by the capacious appetite of Austria, wore no fit 
Ijlaoes for a man of energy and independence. Guanni 
finally took refuge in his native Feiiara, which, siuce the 
death of Alphonso, had now devolved to the papal see Here, 
and at the Villa Guaiins, his last years were passed in study, 
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lawsuits, and polemical disputes with hia contempoiary 
Clitics, until 1613, when lie died at Venice in his seventy- 
fi.fth yeai 

The Pa&tot Fido IS a pastoial diama composed not with- 
out lemimscenccs of Tasso’s Aminta The scene is laid in 
Aicadia, islieie Guaiini supposes it to have been the custom 
to saciificB a maiden yeaily to Diana But an oracle has 
dcclaied that when two scions of divme lineage aie united 
in man logo, and a faithful shepbcid has atoned for the 
ancient eiioi ol a faithless woman, this inhuman iite ehall 
cease The plct turns upon the unexpected fulfilment of 
tins piopliecy, oontiaiy to all the schemes which had been 
devised foi bunging it to accoinplishment, and in despite 
of appaient mipiobabilities of diveis Kinds It is extiemely 
elaboiate and, legaided as a piece of cunning mechanism, 
leaves nothing to he desired Each motive has been care- 
fully piepaied, each situation amply developed Yet, con- 
sideied as a play, the Pastoi Ftdo disippoints a leader 
tiained m the school of Sophocles or Sliakespeaie The 
action itself seems to take xilace off tlie stage, and only the 
lesults of action, statioiiaiy tableaux lepresenting the niove- 
mont of the drama, aie put betoie as in the scenes Tna 
aat la lyiical, notmeielyin foim but in spiiit, and m adap- 
tation to the reqimements of mnsio which demands station- 
aay expiessions of emotion foi development The cliaiac- 
ters have been well considered, and aie exhibited with great 
truth and vividness , the cold and eager huntei Silvio oon- 
tiasting with the ten doi and lomantic Miitillo, and Coiiaca’s 
moictiicious aits enhancing the puie affection of Amaiilli 
Doiinda piosents anothei type of love so impulsive that it 
pievoils over a maiden’s sense of shame, while the courtier 
Caiino bungs tho ooiiuption of towns into compaiison vutli 
the mnocenco of the countiy In Caiino tho poet ^minted 
his own expoiienco, and heie hm satuo upon the court of 
Feiiaia is none the less biting because it lu gras ely measui ed 
In Coiisca ho delineated a woman vitiated by tho samo town 
life, and a very hideous portrait has he drawn Thon^ a 
satirical clement was thus intioduced into the Faslm Mdo 
m oidoi to relieve its ideal picture of Aicadia, the whole 
play IS but a study of contemporaiy feeling in Italian society 
Thoio ifc no true lusticity wliatevor m the diama Tins 
correspondence with the spirit of the age secured its success 
during Guaimi’s lifetime, this made it so dangerously 
Bcductive that Cardinal Bellarmine told tho poet he had 
done more harm to Clinstendom by Ins blandishments than 
Luther by hts liei esy Without anywhei e transgressing the 
limits of docoium, the Faetm Fido is steoped in sensuous- 
nesy, and tlio immodesty of its pictures is enhanced by 
rheloiical concealments more piovocalive than nudity 
Morcovei, the love desciibod is effemuiato and wanton, felt 
less as passion than as lust enveloped in a veil of sentiment 
We divine the coming ago of cicishei and casiiaU Of 
Cuaimi’s style it would be difficult to speak in terms of too 
hi^i praise The thought and experience of a lifetime have 
been condensed in these five acts, and have found expression 
m language biilUaut, classical, cliiselled to perfection Hero 
and tlieie the taste of the 17 th century makes itself felt in 
frigid conceits and foicodantitlieses, noi does Guanni abstain 
from soutentious maxims winch reveal the moialiet rather 
than the poet Yet these aie but minoi blemishes in a 
mastci piece of diction, gUttonng and faultless like a polished 
bas-relief of hoad Countliian bronze That a single pastoral 
should occupy so prominent a place m tlie history of litera- 
ture ssotns astonishing, until we lefiect that Italy, upon the 
close of the 16th century, expressed itself in the FastorFidOt 
and that the influence of this drama was felt tlirough all the 
art of Europe till the epoch of the Revolution It is not a 
mere play The sensual refinement proper to an age of social 
decadence found m it the most exact embodiment, and 
made it the code of gallantly lor the next two centunea 
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Tte Tiesit editioiii of tlio PasUn Ptdo is tliit of Venice (Oiotti), 
1002 The most couTemont is thit of Baibdia, Ploience, 1886 
For Guaiim’s mscelKneous Rime, the- ffeiinn edition, in 4 vola , 
1787, maybe consulted Hia pokmicnl wiitingi, Vti^ Pumo 
and Sccoiido, and Ins piose comedy oalltd Miopua, noio pnblitJied 
at Venice, Moionce, and Borne, betvsreen 1B88 and 1614 (JAB) 

GUARINO, 01 Guarutus {1370-UG0), of Verona, one 
of the Italian restoieis of classical learnuig, was hoin m 
13T0 at Verona, and studied Greek at Constantinoplo, 
wheie fot five yeaia he was the pupil of Manuel Chiysoloiaa 
"When he set out on his letuin to Italy ho was the happy 
possessor of two cases of precious Gieeic MSS which he 
had been at great pains to collect , it is eaid that the loss 
of one of these by shipwieok caused him such di&tiess that 
his hair turned giey in a emgle mght He employed him- 
self as a teachei of Greek, fust atVeionaand afterwards m 
Venice and Florence, in 1436 he became, through the 
patronage of Lionel, maiquis of Bate, professor of Greek at 
Ferrara, and in 1438 and following years he acted as 
inteipietoi foi the Greeks at the councils of Fciiaia and 
Florence He died at Ferrara 14th December 1460, aged 
ninety 

Ris pimcipal uoili^ aie tiamlatious of SUabo and of some of the 
Lives of Plntaicli, a compendium of the GiecL giainmar of 
Chiysoloiaa, and a seuea of commcntaiies ou Puaiui., Juvenal, 
Maitial, a-iiA on eome of the -wiitings of Aristotle and CioeiQ See 
Eosmmi, VUa. « Diteiplim di Cfiimino (Biescm, 1806-6) 

GHARnsrO, also known as V-,UMinjs, and surnamedfiom 
his "birthplace Fatobinus, Phavobiitus, or Camebs (e 
1450-1537), levicogtaphei and scholai, was hem at Favoia 
neai Cameiino about 1450, studied Qieek and Latin at 
Floience under Folilian, and afterwards became for a tune 
tire pupil of Lascaus Having entered the Benedictine 
order, he uow gave hmiself with great zeal to Greek lezico 
giaphy , and in 1496 published Ins Theaaw vs co?iiimpta3 et 
hirliAdonidia, a collection of thirty fouigiamraaticaltvacte 
m Gieek He for some time acted as tutor to Giovanni 
del Medici (afterwaids Leo X ), and also held the appoint 
ment of keeper of the Medicean libraiy at Floience In 
1614 Leo appointed him bishop of Noceia In 1517 he 
published a translation of the Apophihegmata of Joannes 
Stobmue, and in 1523 appealed bis Mtymologumm Magnum^ 
swe Thesau7iu, wnvei see lingum &i<ecm ex mtiUis vaitisque 
autof ibus colleciiis, a compilation which has been frequently 
lepiinted, and which has laid subsequent scholars under 
gieat though not always acknowledged obligations 
Guarino died in 1537 

G HAST ALLA, a town of Italy, in the province of 
Reggio, at the influx of the Crostolo into the Po, about 24 
miles HE of Paima It is the seat of a bishop, and 
posoBsses a cathedial, San Pietio, an extensive but ruined 
castle of the IGtli centuiy, eight chuiches, a civil hospital, 
a gymnasium, a public libraiy (Za Biblwteca MvldoUi) with 
18,000 veils , a school of music, and a theatre A sUtue of 
Perraute I of Qonzaga, by Leone Leoni of Arezzo, adorns 
the maiket place The inhabitants are largely engaged in 
the gi owing of rice, for which the marshy land aiound the 
town is specially adapted , and they also manufacture sdk, 
flannel, and huen In 1871 the population of the town 
pioper was only 2809, bat that of the commune was 10,618 
Gunstallo, oi, as the older foims of tho name appeii, Gnaistalla 
01 Waidstalla, vru, founded by the Lombsids in the 7th eentiny 
It apniuroil aome fimo in the Middle. Ages as the sent of the council 
held by Fuscluilis II m HOC In 1307 it is said to have been, 
depmed of its fortifications by Gibeito of Coiicggio, and they were 
not leatoiod till 1636 Maim ViseonU of Milan, to whose teiiitoiy 
it belonged, loioed the town and distnot to the innk of a conn! 
ship, aiid bestowed it on Guido Toielli, the Imshaud of hia cousin 
111 1639 tho Torelli family was displaced by Ferranto (Foidinand) of 
Gonzaga, and in 1641 the new oooupont got Charles V to make 
the oountship immediately dependent on tho empiic In 1621 it 
wis made a duchy The last duke of Guastalla of the Qonzaga 
family died in 1746 , and though the Spiniaids hod m the previous 
yeai taken possession of the town in the mane of Qneeii Ehzabeth, 


Maiia Theiesa made good hei cliim to the iinpoiial fief At the 
peiea ot Aivli Ch^pdli it was ctdid to the duke ol Puin-i , mil its 
subsequent histoiy 18 pinetit illy that ot Puma and Piieeiizi In 
17S6 It wib mcoipoiated iii the JiLUch Cisalpine IJrpiiblii , and lu 
1806 It cave the title of ininci'ss to Mapoleons sistci Pinliin. 

Piimi, Piieonva, and GuaatilU weie handed ovei by the peace ot 
Vienna to Mane Louise, tho wile of Mapoloon , and ou liei dt ith 
theypossed to Chailes of Bouillon In 1848 Quast ilia w is added lo 
Modena , and in 1869 along willi Modena it wiis ineoiiioi ited with 
Italy The oien ot the diidiy was about 126 square miles 

GUATEMALA, or moie laiely Guiiuuila, was for- I’latolir 
merly a captam-genemley of Spanish Amoiiei, which 
induded the fifteen provinces of Cbiapas, SudiitcpcqucB, 
Escnmtla, Sonsonate, San Salvador, Veia Paz md Peten, 
Cbiqumiula, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Totoiucap.ni, 
Qncsaltenango, Solola, Chimaltenango, and Saeatcpciiues, — 
or, m othei woids, the whole ot Central America and part 
of the piesent teiiitory of Mexico The name le now 
lestricted to a small part of the aico which constitiilos an 
independent lepubhc 

The lepubbc of Guatemala is Bitualed between 13° 42' 
and 18° N lat , and between 88° and 93° 5" W long 
Contennmons on the N with Meuco and Yncitan, it is 
bounded towaids the E and BE by Boli/o oi liiitisb 
Honduras, the Gulf ot Hondmas, and the lepublics of 
Honduras and San Salvadoi , and towards tho S W it 
u washed by tho Pacific The Tucatan fioiiliei is only 
pailiaUy fixed, and though the Mexican fiontiei was 
nominally deteimined as early as 1772, the intoipiotalion 
of tho teims of the agieement is still open to much debate ‘ 
Towaids Biitish Honduras the boundaiy is fixed by the 
treaty of Apnl 30, 1868, acooiding to which it luns up the 
mid channel of the iivei Saistoon to the Giacins a Dios 
Falls, thence in a light line to Gar butt’s Falls on the user 
Belize, and thence again iii a right lino due notlh to the 
Mexican fiontiei The area of Quatomala 1*3 obtimntcd at 
fiom 40,000 to ovoi 50,000 equate miles , an neem ito 
statement is impossible, not only on account ol tho dnbiuty 
of fiontiei, but fiom the fact that the smvcjs aio iciy 
imperfect -All the maps of tho country luntnin a gtcat 
deal of hypothetical mateiial, especially in tho filling up of 
the oiogiaphical details 

MousUams — A laigo propoition of Qimltmahi may bo 
generally desciibed as mountainous Tho nuiii 01 eonli.il 
chain, which is usually conudei cd a continuation of tlio A iidcs, 
rims m a wavy line fiom south east to noitb-w’cst, keeping 
on the whole paiallel with tho Pacific coast at a distanco ol 
40 Ol 45 miles Its mean elevation is about 7000 feet, but 
none of its summits attam to 14,000 Though it fuiras the 
mom watershed of the country between tho Pnufic and 
the Atlantic versant or slope, it is piercod in ono or two 
places by rivets In the neighbonihood of the capital it 
beais the name of Siena dc las Nubes , in the nui tli w cst it 
IB known as the Sieira Madre , and it enters the Mexican (ox- 
Guatemahan) state of Chiapas as the mountains of Istatan 
Araijge called the Sieira de Cbama, which, how over, changes 
its name frequently from place to ploce, stiikos eastwaiil 
fiom the Siara Madre towaids Belize, where it is known as 
the Cockscomb , another similar range, tho Bieira do Santa 
Cruz, continues east to Capo Cocoli between the Rio Duleo 
and the Barstoon , and a Ihird, tho Sierra de las Minas or 
in its eastern portion Siena del Mico stretches between the 
Eio Dulce and the Rio Motagua Between Ilonduias and 
Guatemala the frontier is formed by the Siena de Copan 
There are no real plateaus in Guatemala such as givo its 
character to the Mexican legion, the so called plateaus of 
Quesaltenango, Pacicia, Guatemala, &o , being merely bioad 
valleys amid the mountains , but tho generS lelief of the 
country is of the most varied desciiption, the mountaine 

^ The question la wgiied at length in Roldin de la Soeiedad de 
Geosrafia Messecaia, 1876 
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descending m all kinds of tei races and iinderfalls The 
numbei of vulcanic summits is veiy gloat Bernouilh gives 
a list of 14 or 15, and Fuledo makes the numbei no less 
than 31 The following aie those that aie decidedly 
active — Pacaya, in 14° 21' 30" N lat and 90° 41' 34" E 
long , on the southern shoies of lake Amatitlan, with its 
cone on the southern slope , Volcan de Fuego, 12,821 feet 
in height, in 14° 27' 25" FT lat and 90° 53' 30" E long, 
neai Old Guatemala , Atitlan, 11,849 feet in height, in 14° 
36' N lit and 91° 14' E long , Quesaltcnango, 9338 
feet in height, in 14° 53' 30" N lat and 91° 53' 30" E 
long , and Tajumulco, in 15° 9' 58" N" lat and 93° G' 7" 
E long The last was obseived in eruption by Ueinouilli 
on occasion of the great earthquake of 18G3 Like Ques 
altenangOj which is suuounded by an extensive ntMlpats, 
it fuinishes gieat supplies of sulphui IMoie famous, how- 
evei, than any of these is the Volcan de Agua oi Watci 
Volcano, so called because in 1641 it desLioyed the city of 
Old Guatemala by a deluge of watei It is situated in 1 4* 
26' 48" N Lit and 90° 53' 30" E long The statement 
of Hunibuldt that it rises above the snow-line is a mistake, 
foi that would be a height of about 14,500 feet, wheieas 
the actual height of the mountain, accoiding to FoggendoifTa 
revision of Captain Hall’s tiigonometrical measuiement, is 
only 13,108 feet When Di Soheizer and l)i Wognei 
ascended the mountain on August 4, 1864, they found no 
liaces of snow oi ice, and though three weeks latei a thin 
coating of snow appealed on the outei slopes of the 
ctalei, it was gone again in foui days The source of the 
gieat Hood of watei was piobably a ciateral lake^ 

Jiiveii — Guatemala IS iichly watered On the westoiu 
side of the sieiias the veisaut is shoit, and the stieam^ 
while voiy numerous, aio consequently small and lapid, 
but on the wostoin aide a number of the iivois attain 
a voiy oonsideiable development The Motagua, whose 
principal head stieam is called the Ilio Grande, lias a 
couiso of about 250 miles, and is navigable to withm 90 
miles of the capital, winch is situated on one of its confluents 
the TSio de las Vacas It foims a delta on the south of the 
Gulf of Honduras Of similai impoitance is the Folochio, 
which IS about 180 miles m length, and navigable about 20 
miles above the iivoi-iioit of Tclemdn Before leaoliing the 
Golfo Ainatico it passes through the Izabal Lake and the 
Qolfeto Diilco Avast numbei of streams, among which 
are the Clusoy, the Guadalupo, the Eio da la Pasion, umte 
to foim the Usnmaciuta, whose noble cnrient passes along 
the Mexican fiontier, and flowing on through Chiapas and 
Tabasco, falls into the bay of Campcaohy The Chiapas 
follows a similai course 

Zales — There are several extensive lakes in Guatemala 
The Lake of Poten oi Laguna de Floios, m the centre 
of the depaitment of Peton, is an irregular basin about 27 
miles long, with an extreme breadth of 13 In an island 
in the wBitcin portion stands Floies the capital of the 
department, well known to Ameiican antiquaries for the 
number of ancient idols which have been recovered fiom 
its soil On the shore of the lake is the stalactite cave of 
Jobitsinal, of great local celebiity , and in its depths, accord- 
ing to the popular legend, may still be discerned the stone 
image of a horse that belonged to Cortes. The Lake of 
Izabal, already mentioned as the terminus of the Polochic 
rivei, IS about 36 miles long, and would be of considerable 
value as a haibour if the bar at the mouth, of the Bio 
Dulce did not prevent the upward passage of sea&nng 
vessels As a contrast the Lake of Atitlan is a land-locked 
basin encompassed with, lofty mountains and possessing no 
visible outlet for its waters, which are replenished by numer- 
ous streams It is about 18 miles long, with a maximum 

^ See Wagna, WmemOiqfaMhen. Rmen, im. tfcimihm AimHat 


breadth of 9 or 10 miles, and it lios about 5300 feet above 
the sea level “ On its banks, ’’ says Mi Boddani Wlietliam, 
“ stand eleven villages, whose situations are so vaiied that 
then climates and productions are those of the cold, the 
temperate, and the tropical legions, and whose inhabitants 
speak different dialects About 8 or 9 miles south of the 
caxutal lies the Lake of Amatitlan, with the town of the 
same name at its western extiemity It lies about 3980 
feet above the sea, and has a length of 9 miles and a biendth 
of about 3 On the boidets of San Salvadoi and Guatemala 
tlieie IS the lake of Guija, about 20 miles long and 12 bioarl, 
at a height of 2100 feet above the sea It is connected by 
the liver Ostuma with the Lake of Ayaiza which lies about 
1000 feet highei at tbe foot of the Andes The laige 
lakes, accoiding to Dollfus, aie not of crateial oiigin 

Geoloffy and 2£uieb — The best and indeed tlio only 
olaboiato account of the geology of the country is given by 
Dollfus and hlontseiiat,* who were members of the great 
French expedition for the exploiation of the Llexioan legion 
Accoiding to these savants, who, howovei, confess that then 
studies aie only provisional, the basis lock is the granite 
which, along with tiacliytes and porphyries of vciy vaiioua 
charactei, intermingled with and overlaid by diiectly volcanic 
products, constitutes the great band of tbo Siena Madie 
From the mam iidge towards the Atlantic theie is a tich 
development of mica schists and calcaieous foimalioiis of 
sedimentary origin and probably Juiassic age, while the 
VQisant of the Pacific is almost covered with modem allu- 
vium washed down along the rapid elopes Mastoclont and 
elephant remains have been discovered in the tulls The 
country as a whole may bo said to owe its shape to the 
poiphyi los Though aomo of the stiata aie easeiitially metal 
lifeious, Guatemala possesses low minea of impoitance 
Baling the Spanish rule about 40 million pesos of silvei 
were obtained at Alotepequo in Chiquimula , and the woika 
are still earned on, though with pooiei lesults Lead is 
found extensively m Huehuetonango and Veiapaz, beds of 
excellent coal exist in Izabal, maiblo la quairied at San J uan 
in Guatemala, and on the Bio Hondo in Zocapa, and litho- 
giaphic atone is met with in the last-mentioned department 
Gltfoate — Except in the maiahy lagoons along the Pacific, 
which aiB inhabited by groups of fisheis and salt-gatheieis, 
the climate of Guatemala is considered a healthy one The 
peculiar relief of the country gives use to a large amount 
of local diffeiencea m the matter of heat and cold, but the 
whole may be ludely divided into a troincal oi low-lymg 
legion, a tempeiate oi middle region, and a cold oi elevated 
region Tlio tropical rogioti, oi ha) a calunte, extends 
fiom the level of the sea to an elevation of about 1300 
feet, the iompeiate, or haia templada,ivQra. 1300 to 4900 
feet, and the cold, or Ue)}a fua, fiom 4900 to 8200 feet 
Foitunately for the futuie of Guatemala the ieinplada is by 
fai tile most extensive In tbe cahente the rainy season 
lasts four months. Daring that period the south west wind 
prevails, and is often, tempestuous like the Cordonazo da 
San Francisco, or “ flagellation of St Francis,” on the coast 
of Mexico , during the dry season the north wmd is the 
most usual The rainy season lengthens as we ascend to 
the templada the Boca Costa district indeed has a rainy 
season of seven months, from May to November, and the 
dry season is not completely diy Higher still, m the tieira 
fua, the ram lasts five months, from May to October, and 
the dry season is quite worthy of the name At Guatemala, 
the only place where meteorological observations have been 
made through a long senes of years, the minimum thermo- 
meter readings varied from 41° to 45° Fahr m the five 
years 1859 to 1863, and the maxi mum from 84° to 87*. 

* Bee.4<!rosi OetOfial Amenca, 1877, p 103 

* Vov gtoU dans te» vSpubhqttea da ti San Salvadvff 

Pans, 1868 
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The liottebt nionths aio Apiil and May In tUe sumniei, 

01 iiLtiy season, the moining has usually a deal Siky , about 

2 01 3 o’clock lu the aftenaoon the clouds begin to gather 
m gieat cumulus masses, suddenly the lightning flashes 
out and the lain Clashes down, and by evening the sky is 
deal and starry In the middlo of the lainy season there 
IS often a pause of two or thiee weeks At Guatemala the 
mean annual rainfall for the five yenis 1859 to 1863 was 
64 inches , at Boca Costa it la upwaids of 78 inches^ 

Animal', — Tlio f lun^ of GuatcuiiU is moio closely connected 
with the fiiiiii oi South than -nith that of Noilh Aineiica As 
the countij is a small one, uiid ita liniits aio puiely convention il, 
thciL aic coiiipuatiicly few sjhilils that it cau cliini ns pccuhailv 
its own it Is ihniist ontiiclj ficc fioiu the ]noscuco ol auiiii ils 
th it vie d lUijoious to inm Ot tlio o it tiil>c it i>osscs es the j igii ii 
on n), |)0]inlaily called tho tiger, the rugim {Rhi eotuxtlot ), 
poiniliuly culled tlio lion , tlio tigullo {Felw tigi out), whicli is some 
Umi a keiil time , ind toui otliei siieeics Seiciil s\)ceios of inon- 
kova ( Mijttlis and Atclei) me siilhcicntlv numoious lu the waim 
eoist ici'iiiu Tho WeMcin deei (Cuvus ineituinui) h is a wide 
laiige both iti tho lowlands and highlinds Bosulcs the taim Iheio 
ait two Ilia'S, the miiiino do inonto (Sua Un irnatu,',) and the lahali 
Ol javih (jSih lahiiitua jaiali') The Hdcntala aie loinosentod h> a 

s)ioiics ■»£ mmidillo, tho " oso f'olineuoio ” ot honej beu (A/j/imc 
cofilirijn tumamhii) ind the Myt mL^ophagfi dxdnUyla, and unong 
tho lodints may be inentioiied, licsides i its, hates, and labbits, tho 
flint citing cotoiii and teiiescuinto (Dm-ypiocta agidi incl OolIo 
gait/a ptt n}, aud the tioublesoine Qt.oinirmi.xic.ana. Tho ATyifio 
cAeci i'i rc(j)y4aiitiseointiioiiiu lUtholiigci stieaius Srncli aimoy 
anoQ IS caused to tho iHiiciiltiuist by the little musuiud called the 
taciiaeiuc, oi the Dideljilint eatainoja, its allied species llic hits 
aio so inniieious that villages have soinotimoa had to bo left to 
then undisputed occupancy Poi the bud collectoi tbeie la a neh 
haiiostin Guatoinala As tho seiaona < haiigc it is visited by a 
gieat StiiLCty of buds ot posaage, and it possesses a gioat uiiu} 
leauleiit species boaidos In the city of Coban thcie aie seioial 
families which Ino hv piopariug biul-skms foi side and o\poit 
(Btinouilh) Fiom foity to fi fty siiecies of buds of pioy aio ahoady 
known, ntrioiig which It IS sufliciont to mention Gotogypa afiutua, 
the commonest of tho viiltmoa, which acta as a ntiivoisiil scnvengei, 
the CiUhciTtts aui n, the baaiitiful Polyboi ua i ulgtii *», and the king 
of the viiltiiies {Sat eot7iamp7ius pa^ja) Noithei tho condoi of tho 
Boutlioin continent noi the gieat eagles of the noifchein aie known 
in Guatemala Of the gieat 2iasseiiiio oidoi thoio aio npnvaids of 
400 gpccioq, including 36 a^iooios of huiuming-buds, Id of wood 
pookoia, and 8 of tho tiogoua Ono of thia last genns, the quetzal, 
nuijnl, 01 qnasal {Tioqon teajtlendena) is of special note, not only 
fiom tho fact that its yellow tail faathois, 2 foot long, waie ioimeily 
•worn ns inaignu by the Indian imnces, but because it has been 
adopted ns tlio omblcnintical flgiuo on the national aims of Guate 
mala Tho gallinaceous oidei is well lernoaontcd, and compiitea 
scveial peculiai spooioa, as the pavo do caeho, and tho Poton tuikoy 
{MdLagt it ocollata), which has a hionzo shoeu on its jilumago , 
and the jialinipods, it is almost needless to add, aio niiusnally 
niinicious in a countiyso iioLly fmnishcd with lagoons and iiyeis 
and lakes 

Thmc ate two species of .illigatoi , one in tho Pacific and the otliei 
in tho Atlantic voiaant Snakes aie met with in gloat -vniioty, bat 
only about a foiutli of the spiecies aio venomous, and even the 
bite of tho iitilesmko is said to bo leas deully than m the iioitb 
The Gtctahia Iwnidits is one of the moat common Fn e sriecies of 
salmnandeia aio known, 9 of the flogs, and 6 of the toads 
Foiiiteen species of fish have been found lu Lake Peten, 7 in Lake 
Aniatitlaii, 18 in the nvei Motigna, 10 lu the Poloelnc, and 13 in 
the Usiunaciiita 

Tho gencial chaiactoi of the oounti y iiulueos a iieh piofusiou of 
insect life 01 the GoliopUfa, tho Cinioheoins, tlio JLongicotns, 
tho Cm cuhonids, and the Cliiyaomchnus aie said to bo best lopio 
sonlod, aiul of the LepidopUt a thepiesalent geneia ate — Ageaonia, 
Papilw, JMtconia, Sphynx, and Hornhyt Thoio aie five apooies of 
bees, and the Emopeun honoy-hoo, kiionii as aveja do Costilla oi 
boo of Ci^Ulo, has Deon natm'ili/cfl Ants aic coinmozi> Biicl nn.\ 
sonaotimes ho soon maiching in n column 5 oi 1 miles tong Mos 
qiutoes unfoitunately aie in sovpial distuits equally abundant 

Most of the domestic animals of Guatemala— tho hoise, the ov, 
the goat, the shcop, the pig, the dog, tho labbil, the common fowl, 
the peaoook, and tho pigeon— aio of Eniopoan oiigin, and aie ponu- 
larly gioupcd together as ammalea da GaalGla Hoises oio small 
ont exeellout Cattle are largely inipoited fiom Soronusco and 
Ilondmaa The favoiuita awine is tho black Singing buds aio 
commonly ke pt in the Guatemalian houses, and the qieoies most 


ac0 Dollfiis, Poy gfyil , and “Veisiioh einer wisscnsohaftl Bo 
gLUn^iDg del khm Veilinltmase Continl Amoiikas,” m Konei’s Zed 
teh 1 ft f HtdUmde, 1869 
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sought aftei aio tho sensoiitlc, the guaidi hainnco (dijitui 
oftsturiis), the pitmoil, and the ouiilnn 'Ihe list ut tins' 
good as a w ati h-dog, as “no sli iiigei i 
being elected by its ahull cues ’ ^ ■, 

Itulutliiul 1‘toAutA . — As may ho judged fiom the tksciipuim ol 
tho configiiialioiiof the eoniitiy and ita eliiiuiti the iiiliu il loodui 
tions of Giialeniali aio sntlicieiitlj ^ uicd lolido ums i list ol 
npwaids of lOO kinds of timhei tins Muze nud huiiot hi iiis 
(tiljol), whleh foiiu the nniu susteninee of tlie jiiojili, iic gitiwii iii 
all the di 11 iitments, ill d in some 2>1 leis then iiu two hiiMsls i 
aeii fiieo and wheat me less eatensudj distubiilcd 3 nt 11 c 
loieign tilde th< collee pi iiit is the most iiiijioit iiit luoiliu t »i lull 
ittl859tbe wholt esjioit w is oiilj 390 iwt , by ISiOit luiil iiii n i‘iil 
to lipwiids of 181,200 cwt Bicinwhile the eiiltii .ilion ot iinlij.i, 
^iful Ol Jiquilite3 and eoehincal, which weia foiiiicilj tin iniini] il 
souiees ot wettltb, is losing gionud Cocoa is most uillii iliil lu 
tlia noifh w cat , the mbs aieii cd is eni ill iliiiigt tiiiipiiuluml (In 
coontiy Good tobaceo is giowii, hiit tlu qiiiuiliti is sni ill Sue u 
IS using into f.ivoui Tinilhi, eliilc, nloes, igmi, iliiihiih, qin i 
cii Mill V, castoi oil, fccaininoni, aiul colot Jiith lu all cihl iiiiid in (lit 
countij The absence ot cipitiihbts is one ol the eliitl hiinU iiius 
to the develotnuciit ol indubtiy niil ti ule 

Po/itcucl Jfni'-iona — The following tnhlc litiiii Fnlcilo islnlntcj 
the 20 dcputnieiils into wlinh the icpuhhe ol (hiiliinili is 
ditided, tliPU estimitod aioas, then iccjieetiie i ipit ils, lluii 
- • tills - 


lition, ■lud the populition of the e qiitiifs Altiigi Lliti llii i 


I, ki 



Admirndtalion — Tlie oonstitiition ol CtUiliimU is upiililnnn 
and lepicscnlativp Tho council ol st il( consists iil 21 nioiihiis 
elected by the house of icpiospiitatiscs, wlmh consists ol muii 
hois elected bvtlie jicoplc The pnih uncntni v jh iioil ind tin Uuu 
ofolRcofoi the picsidcilt, who is tin lie id ol tin iMclltlli, is loiii 
yeais The leacnne, whuli in 1S7 1 ainoinili d to ‘2,t>til,(Hi<l doll n , 
01 '£620,000, IS main1> doiivcil fiom iiiqinit diitns, itoni iiii , niid 
nioiiopolies , a luge pait of the cxpciiditnip, 2,'il2,(j(l(i dulhiis m 
£508,620, lb otcasionid by the unij', whlth 1ms ii nminiiiil stii iigtli 
of JOOO, besides a luililii of 13,00(1 Tin piihlu diht, iiii lulling tlii> 
Englibh loan of £500,000 iiiiacd in 1800, aiuoiiiitid in lh/0 In 
4,363,227 dollaib oi £872,040 

Jlelutton and Edveatmi — Tho n itional iiligiou is tin* lloiii in 
Catholic, hut thoio is absolute tolci itiim ot nllici Lit ids 'I In 
Government paysaiegulni suhvciitimi to the chin eh In tin* 17 
Yieniialos into which the coniitiy is divided them aic 111 jmiisIii s 
Since theiiscof Uielibeial govoiimicul gicatpingiesHlmshii ti nmdi 
in pdncntional mattcis In 1871 that wcic 203 sihonls, with bldU 
innle and 1944 flnialc pupils , by 3 874 the bc bools had im imsi d to 
511, the male pinjiU lo 14,210, iiul the female to 0312 

Fmmlatton — Out of the total poinil ition of 1,200,000 it is i ili ii 
kited that about 720,000 oio Indi ms, ii00,ono Lnluios, und ISO.dOO 
whites Areoidingto I’oledo (3S7l) the fniiignns did nut i\ii(d 
829, — of whom 191 w tie Me\iciuis, 104 fsimiii nils, 10.1 I'uin him ii, 
71 Italians, 64 Geinnus, and 60 ISiigliblinipii 'J’jic nutivi inipulH 
tion isnatnially of a qunt and inolhnsiif dispusitiun Ciiiins of 
violcuct OIO laii' A ftilain easy latnhsin is tlu puv titling mood , 
but duting pohiiT d e-ceitemeiit it gives wav to fniiatunl nwtUmsts 
“Viva la lelqioii, y mneian los tsh injiios" is then the eiv 
Cock fighting and bull baiting aio the fasomiti* (iTiiiisi nil iits 

Roads — The moans of coiumunuiitiun betiuen one jioit ol tlio 
oonnliy and annthoi aio voiy pooi In the whole iipuhhi' it was 
calcoilnted that in 1874 tlieie woio 1366 jnilos of caiiiiigealik loads, 
and tho nnniboi of hi idgos was stated at 432 Jiiil a great jnoiioi 
bon of tlio loads, while haidlj inibsahto ui the diy season, bceoiiio 
httlo bottei than mitigahil swamps in the tftiny acason, and many 

* Tho natiiiahsts who have done most for Gnolefliahan cxploialioii 
an Salvin, Moiolot, >8uniielu ist, Becomt, BaI14 and BeniomJk 
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3t the budges up of the slightest Lonstiuetion and in a pitiable 
state of reiiiii Kcaily a aicclv is tUo tune taken by tlio oidinaiy 
waggons to aoooTnjilish the jomnoj fiom San dost to Escnintli, a 
distance of iboiit 90 miles Accoiding to tlio ttims of a contiact 
with the Govoiiimtnl, a i ulioul betvaoen Sau Jose and Escuintli 
was begun in lafS, but it is still uncompleted. 'rhe telcgiapli has 
been iiioie ovtensu sly intioduced In 1874 theio Tioie in all ton 
lines, aaith 398 miles in opci ation and 511 incouise of oonstinctioii 
Haihonr^ — Tho countiyis pooilyfuiiiisliod with poits, — Izabal, 
Santo Tomas, Livingston, Gnalaii, and Piaii/os eahausting the. list 
on the Atl aiitio , and & an Josi , Baua do los Esolaa ns, Tocojale, San 
Geiouiiiio, Sin Luis, and Clninpoiioo that on the Pacifio laahnl, 
situated ill 15° 21' IT lut and 80* 9' IV long , la ol little use, as it is 
sopaialod iioin the soa by tlio bin of tlio Rio Duloo Santo Tomas, 
in 16° J8' 3" N 1 it and 88“ Sb' 6" "W long , has a line positionat the 
sonthoiii evtipniity of tho Golfo Ainatico, aahioh is at oncespnoious 
and well piotoctod Liaiiigstoii is at the inoutli of tho Eio Dulcc. 
in li;” 48'^lSr lit and 8S° 46' W long Giitiliii is a iivci poll in 
tin, MoLigna, and Paii/os lies boloav Tcliinan on tlio Polocbic Of 
tliL Paoilic poits San Josl is the most iiotcaaoithy ns the nsnal 
landing place foi sliangcis on then way to the oapital It is 
sitiiited 111 13“ 66' N lat uul 90“ 12' W long A fine piti a\us 
built in ISOS, hut vessels have usii.dly to aiulioi about a mile out, 
and the loadstcad is iiotaeiy sccuie Clinmpoiipo, opened to 
foioign ti ado in 1870, la also a simple loadsle id It is situated in 
the ilLpiitment of Suelntcpcfpioz, in 14° 17' N hat and 91° 67' \V 
long Istapa, foimcily the pimeiiiil poit on the llolth coast, has 
been almost abandoned since 1853 

Antiguitias — Thoiigli it has no ancient leinains so tcmoikable 
as those of Copan in Hondaiias, oi Pnlewiiio in Chiapas, Guatemala 
jnesei VOS many tiacca of its enihei inhabitants A caielulsumuiaiy 
of what IS knonii in legaid to them is given in Banoioft’s Natiie 
jBrtCds gf thf Panjii, States o/ jVtuf/i Amci ica, vol iv On tho loft 
bank of the Montagna aia the iiiiiis of an ancient city visited in 
1840 by Ml Catliciuood and in 1854 by Di Sehcim They 
losemblp the luins of Copan, and contain mounds, toiiaccs, colossal 
heads, idols, pillus, iiid alt us Ruins aic also to be soon at 
Cliinulco and Chin unit a in the sainoa, alley, at Chnnea Motullo, aiidat 
tho hacienda of Cam/ vl about 20 milps iioi tli of Giiatomalo Alow 
leagues to the avest aie the uunsof Mcaieo with a vast oavo divided 
into oliambois An ancient nquoduct is mentioned at Rosaiio, 8 
Ol 10 miles south of 1 ike Amatillan nud anotliei at the foot of tho 
Vol( in de Fiugo Solol i is said to oceupy the silo of TPCiMin Atithm 
and 111 the iicighbnui hood nf Tconaii OuntemaLi nio tho snbstiuetions 
and debus of Patinoinit, tho old Caktliiquol capital Utatlan, tho 
Qiiipho cipitillivs loft iicai Santa Oinzdol Quiche snltlcicnt to con 
film the oaily Spimsh Recounts of itsgicatiipss Tho ahstnee of 
sonlptiucs IS 0 sinking fcntuia Undo mounds niaik tho Mto of 
Eikiilou, tho oliicf town of tlio Mams, ntai Huehiiotonanjgo At 
the pini tion of the Paealali with tho Cliisoy Biosseiu deBouinouig in 
laie found pyiamidiil mounds nud long lines of foitiflcatioiis The 
half cvploiod oountiy of Peten is loputod to conceal many ovidcnees 
of its foimoi PiviliMtioii, and about 40 miles noitli oast of tho lako 
about a league is occupied by tho luins of Tikal ^ 

/fisforn — In 1820 GuateiuaH began, to shake off the Sponisli 
yoke, and in 1822-23 it suppoitod flio MoMoau patiiot liurlnde 
Acoufedoiation of the Central Amciican states was pffeotod in 1824, 
slaveiy was nbolished, aiida demcpialic constitutional as cstublished 
On the assassination of tlie vipo picsulent Ploies in 1827 the San 
Salvadouans maiched ng.iinst the city of Gualomnla , and though 
they weio lepulsed then they leluined in 1829, and sftei a sevoie 
battle established tlitn gcncial Moiazau as piesident Gnatcmala 
recovoiod its independence iiiidei Caiieia, aiho in 1851 defeated tho 
Honduiians and Salvadoaians at La Ai ada, iioai Chiqnimnla, and ai as 
ippogni/id ns tho paeifuntoi of the lepublio In 1861 the new eon 
stitiilion still in foieo aviis piomnlgateil, and Caiiom wns npiiointed 
piesident till 1866, a dignity avhioh avns ofteiiinids in 1864 bastoaved 
upon him foi life IIis iivnliy with Baaiioa, piesidont of Snlvodoi, 
11 suited 111 open aani m ISOD In the battle of OoaloTieqnc the 
Gii itenidlians suffei ed a sevei e defeat, avhich aa ns followed by a tince 
lion linns noair joined with Sin Solvadoi, and Nicaingun and Costa 
Bicn with Guatemala Tho contest avns ilnal^ Bettlcd in favoui of 
Caiicra, who besieged and occupied the San Salvador oapilhl, cund 
moilo himself dominant nlao m Honduins and Nicaiaguo Duiing 
the lest of Ins iiile, which lasted till hisdenth inApiil 1866, ho con 
tinned to net in eonceit avith the cdciical paity, and endeavoured to 
inaiivtaan. fiiendly relatvons avith the Euiopean Governments 
C iiiein’a sucoessoi avns Gciietol Ceina, who had been recommended 
by him for claotion In the struggle between Spam and Chih 
Gimtomnlo mainfcauiod a stiiot noutiidity The libeinl pnifey began 
to 1180 m influenoa about 1870, and in May 1871 Cema was deposed 
by Granados The archbishop of Guatemala and tho Jesmts wbib 
diiven into exile as intngueis m tho mterests of the clenenl party 
and Genoial Banios having boon chosen president in 1872 the older 
was declared othnot and ita pioporty confiscated All cities except 

1 Compare Bastion, Jletsen., Ac,, Berlin, 1878, | 


those on tlip ftoiitiei of Chiapas, San Salaadoi, and Honduras, 
wcit oiK-iicd tofoieigiiooiiiiiiLieo An alliaiia was framed aaith 
banSilvadoi foi offence and defence In 187b Bai iiosin viUdi cnie 
spiitfltiaes fiom tho othai Ccntinl Ameuean itpubhci. to meet nt 
Guatemala to dclibeiate on then un ilguintiou , lint tlm com 
mission sepoialecl mud a flash of aims, and wai w is soon i aging 
bctaiccn Guatemala, Sau Salvacloi, and Ilondni is Oiintcmala was 
enabled by hci supciioi lesouices to oomo foitb a irtoiious fiom tho 
conilicl 



GtiAaEMAL i, pioperly Santiago de Guatemala, oi 
Guaubmaia IB Nueva, or the New, is the capital of the 
nboae republic It is situated ata height of 6270 feet above 
the sea in a feitile meseta or plateau, which is oros.sed by the 
valley of the Bio do las Vacoa oi Cow Ilivei, so called fiom 
the first specitnena of the bovine race intiuduoecl by the 
Spaniards On abnofat all sides it is siurounded by 
batiancas or lavines The latitude is stated as eithei 14;° 
36' Ol 14' 37' N , and the longitude as 90 24' oi 90" 30' 
W of Qieonwicli Like most Spanish. Ameiioan towns it 
IS laid out in wide and xegulai stiests, and it has evtpusive 
ouburbs Tho houses, tliough usually of only one stoiy, aie 
soUdly and comfoitably constructed, and many of thotn aie 
furnished with Lugo gaidensand couiLs Among the open 
spaces tho chief aie the Flaza Ma-ioi, whiub contains the 
cathedral, eieoled in 1730, tho archiepiscopol palace, the 
Govpiument buildings, tho mint, and othei public offices, 
and the Plaza de la Concordia, leoently laid out by the 
Miniflteno de Fomento, and now the favourite resoit of Uie 
luhabitants The theatio, founded in 1858, which is one 
of tho best of Cential America, is situated in the middle of 
anctlioi Equals Besides the cathedial, the most impoitant 
churches aie those of San Francisco, La Zlerolocoion oi 
cbuich of tho La Recollets, La Meices, with a black image 
of the Viigin, greatly reverenced by the Indione, and 
Saato Pomiugo, the oldest church, in the town The 
educational and benevolent institutions comprise the iini 
veiBily, the noimol school, the national school foi giils 
founded in 1876, the polytechnic school, the general 
hospital, the oiphanago, tho hospicio, tho maternity hospital, 
and tho Colegio do Belen for the education of girls The 
military college is located in tho old convent of the Eecol- 
lots An excellent museum, founded in 1 831, is niaintamod 
by the Sociedad Economica, which in vaiious ways has done 
gieat seivico to the city and the countiy There are two 
foitiesses in the city, the Castiello Matamoios, built by 
Correia, and tho Ca&tollo de San Jo&d, used as a state 
prison Water is brought from a distance of about 8 miles 
by two old aqueducts The genoial piospeuty of Gnate- 
niala has proem ed it the name of the Pans of Central 
Ameiica Tliough it has neither railway nor iiver com- 
munication with either coast, it carries on a busy trade , 
aud it also possesses cigar factories, wool and cotton 
factories, breweries, and other industrial establishments 
The population is stated at from 30,000 to 46,000 It is 
only since 1776 that New GaatemEila has been in existence 
Old Guatemala, frequently called merely Antigua, was 
destroyed by tho Volcan de Agna in 1774, but still remains 
the chief town of the depaitment of Saoatepequez It is 
situated in a beautiful valley in 14“ 32' 68" N lat. and 00° 
44' 6" W. long Till the fatal outbreak of the volcanic 

XI -^31 
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forces it was one of tire richest and most beautiful cities of 
Spanish America, possessing about lOO chuicheB and con- 
vents and moie than 60,000 inhabitants Qlie ruins are 
still almost majestic, and many of the buildings appeal as 
if they hid been torti esses Among those best pieaeivcd 
are the ancient lesidcnco of the Bpanish goveinoia, now 
occupied by the admuiiatiation, and the uuiveisifcy budding, 
now the national college Great damage was done to the 
place by the earthquake of September 1871: The popula- 
tion is about 20,000 An oldei Guatemala was situated at 
Ciudad Vieja oi Almalonga, but sevonteen yeais after it 
was founded by Alvarado it was earned away by the gieat 
immdation to which the Volcan de Agua owes its name 

GUAYA (flora the Mexican guayahrC) u. the name 
applied to the fiuiLsof species of PsicZimhi, a genus belong- 
mg to the natural Older Ifi/r facets The species winch 
produces the hulk of the guava fiuits of commerce is 
Piultum Guat/am, Radd , a small tree from 15 to 20 feet 
high, a native of the tropical jiaits of America and the 
West Indies It beais slioit-stalked egg-shaped or oblong 
leaves, with stiougly marked -veLna, and coveied with a soft 
tomentum oi down The floweis uie borne on axiUaiy 
stalks, and the fruits vaiy veiy much lu si^e, shape, and 
ooloui, numeious forma and vaiietios being known and 
cultivated The variety whose fruits aie most valued is 
that which is sometimes called the white guava (P Guayava, 
vai pyrijeruni) The fimts are poai shaped, about the size 
of a hen’s egg, ooveied with a thm blight yellow or whitish 
skin filled with soft pulp, also of a light yellowish tinge, 
and having a pleasant sweet-scid and somewhat aromatic 
flavour P Guayava, lar jiomifemm, pioduoes a moio 
globulir or apple-shaped fruit, sometimes called the red 
guava The pulp of this vauety is mostly of a darkei 
coloui than the foimor and not of so fino a flavour, Iheie- 
fore the fliab named is most osteomod for eating in a law 
state , both, liowovei, aie used in the piepaiation of two 
kinds of preseive known as guava jelly and guava cheese, 
wlnoh aie made lu the West Indies, and imported thence 
to England , the fruits are of much too poiisliablo a nature 
to allow of then imjrortalion in their natural state The 
two varieties hoie mentioned have been desoiibod by some 
botanists as distinct species They have both been intio- 
ducod into vaiious paits of India, as well as in other 
countiies of the East, where they have become perfectly 
naitticilized Tliough of com so much too tender foi out- 
door planting in England, the guava thiives there in hot- 
houses or stoves 

Pfidium CaUleyanum, Sab , a tree of fiom 10 to 20 feet 
high, supposed to be a native of Brazil, but oiiginally 
brought to Europe fiom China, is known as the puiplo 
guava The fiuib, which is vaiy abundantly pioduced in 
the axils of the leaves, is large, spherical, of a flue deep 
olarob coloui , the iindis pitted, and the pulp is soft, fleshy, 
purplish, reddish next the skin, but becoming paler toward 
the middle, and in the centiie almost oi quite svhite It has 
a veiy agieeable acid sweet flavour, which has been hkened 
to that of a stiawbeiiy 

GUAYAQUIL, oi S twriAGo de Quayaquiii, the pim- 
cipal seapoit of the rejiublic of Ecuador, South America, is 
situated on the wesfcein bank of the Guayaquil nvei, about 
20 miles from its mouth, in 2' 12' 24" S lat and 79° 51' 
24" W long The site foims pait of a low and level tract 
of giound bounded on the north by the liillb of Santa Ana, 
and the streets aie for llio most part laid out with great 
lognlaiity To the north lies the old town, mainly 
inhabited by the poorer classes, to the south the now 
town As the bongos are goneially built of wood oi bamboo 
and mud, the iisfc of conflagrations is unusually great, and 
a strong fire-biigade is maintained Since 1870 the town 
has been drainel, the rivei has been cliodgcd, and an 
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abundant supply of good water has boon bi ought fiom a 
distance The principal streets are lighted v\ itli g is None 
of the public buildings aie of any aiclutectmal intciest 
All the churches, with the exception of Saiifco Domingo, 
aro built of wood Theio aio two colleges (Sm ALcunte 
and San Ygnacio), a civil hospital (De la Caiidad), a new 
and commodious military hospital, municipal buildings, 
and a custom-house 

As its liaiboni is one of the "best on the rieifii- tn ist, niul iiPiimls 
\eBSclsof laigc tomiago to oonio up to the town, Ciinyujiiil is the 
cciitie of the toisign tiodo not only of Etindot but of put ot Ttin, 
aud has legul-u sUiinship coramumL ition both with Ann m in inrl 
Auiopesn poits Ilimboos, cocoa, codio, liulcs, iiidni iiibbi i, ivoij 
nuts, oiLliilla, and Panama bats nii, the stiple at tubs loi the 
outgoing eaigocs , and theio is a diinand foi pine, iipplis, oi iiigos, 
and olhLi rioshtimts foi C'hih and Pliu lIiLaMiigt ^ ihu of tlio 
evpoitb in tha five yeais fiom 18(>7 to 1871 v os t'iJO,78'5 , ami the 
•value of the inipoits iiu teased flora -£131,880 in 1887 1o tl,liiS,cri6 
in 1871 In 1876 thciD eubicd 70 Biitish vessels, othoi ^,7 Ion igu 
vessels, and 30 national vessels, with a toiinago usinitivib of 
118,600, 25,979, and 2222 Ono of tho greatest himli mt i s to t 
developmentof thecvpoit tiadoisthc waiitot piopci lonls flora the 
inteiioi It IS only loeently that tho ciinigo loid to Ouito has 
been completed Uolow tlio town theie is a liigo astilleio <ii ship 
huilduig y ud of gieal lejinlc on the P itilie eoiisl '1 he (lu ij i/piil 
h ink, with a capitil of St, 000,000 in n itiv e era i enc v , ilati s f i mu 1888, 
and the Banco de Ciedito Hipotecuio, with a eiijiit il nl '-■■;00,000, 
liOTii 1872 The poiraliition of tho town is iiom 20,000 to 22,000, 
mainly mulattos, nipstiaos, and Indians 

Siutittgo de (luavaqml w is so called hieinso 't w is fouiiihil on 
St J luits s D ij , 26th July 1631 Beel iied 1 1 1 ty by Chiu h s V o i 
OetolKi 0, 1636, it was ofbcially oonstilnti'd the sinie vi n by 
Bxlalca/ai , and two yens litti it was iistoieil by I'limisio 
Oiellana In the comse ot tho 17th and I8th ecnltiuiM the iimiu 
tacts in its histoiy aio the attacks of piiatcs aud disiisliis by liu> 
The Dulehman Jacob Cleik was the assiiihuit in 182 J, tlio I'liinh 
man David in 1686-7, William Dirapiiiio in 1707, ami ('lipjiiilon 
in 1709 As late as 17^1 the only defences wcic lliii c imfilliuiit 
forts in the iiyei , but in. 1783 'tlio town was iimdr Llic si at id a 
governor, and a good eastle and othei foilifuatiouswi ii loiistiiufod 
Tho following yeai a gieat ilio de&tioyul piopiity to tin value ol 
2,000,000 pesos In 1837 Qinyaquil was niiidi tlie soe ol i hislioj’ 

See Villavicencio, Ocorpaphia dd Etuadoi 

QUAYRA, LA, oi La Quvira, a town oE A^enoAiohi, in 
tho piQ-viuce of Ccuacas, about 8 miles liom the city of 
Caiacns, in 10° 30' N lat and 71' 40' W long It is 
situated on a low-lying stiqi of const, but at the samo tiiiiu 
has a eeitain amount of pictuicsquencsb ns seen against tho 
background of the Cordilleias Being one of tho foui 
liimcipal ports (ptieito’i haOilitadoi) oftliocountiy, it enjoys 
a dogieo of commcicial piosiioiity , but ils tuido, which ih 
juAiuly in tho bands of Gcinmiis is almost cvilusivcly of 
tho tmnsit dcsoiiiition Its impoils are piincipally ftum 
Ilambuig and Biemou Thoio is loguLir steamboat com- 
munication with Puerto Cabello, Maiacaibo, aud St 'I’lioinas 
The population is about 4000. Tho railway to Ciuticas, 
though contracted foi, has been slopped Tho iuuiucip.ilitj 
maintains 19 schools, in which 370 boys and 200 giils me 
educated free of expense, 

GUBBIO, a city of Italy, m tho pioviiico of Unibiia, 
about 20 miles N of Perugio Built along the wostoru 
ledges of Monte Calvo, it shares alike in tho grandeur of 
the mountains aud tho beauty of tho plain, audits cliuichcs 
and palaces aiobiought into relief by tho vaiying elevation 
of the sito Its ancient walls aio still lotaincd, and a 
certain medueval impress lingeis about the phico Besides 
the cathedral of SS Mauano and Giacomo, which consists 
of a small single nave and has a fine wheel window, iSan 
Francisco may be mentioned for tho sake of tho Conopiition 
by Fi Signoiolh, S Agostmo for a Madonna del 8occoisa 
by Ollaviauo Nolli, and S Maria Nova with tho same 
artist’s finest woik — a votive fresco Poitions still remani 
of the old palace of the dukes of Urhino, built for Fedoiigo 
by Lucaano Lauranna The palazro municipalc or del 
commune is a fine building erected betpoen 1332 and I34G 
ofeerthe designs of Matteo Giovanello, sarnamed Qaltapone. 
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Like Uibino and Faen^a, Gubbio was formally noted foi 
its majolica, and it was Maestro Gioigio of Gnbbio wlio le 
discoveiod tlie luby glazing for which this waia is lemaik 
able The manufacture has been lesuincd in modem times 
In the noighbuuihood ol the town theta is a great reservoii, 
La Bottacione, capable of containing 4,720,000 cubic feet 
of watei The population in 1871 was 6343 in the town 
and 22,7n7 m the commune Kpc Euciubine '1 viris 
The iiiiiu-nt TTiubiian city of ILtivio, Igtivium, oi Eugvhium 
occupii-d i silo a little fuilhn out m tlie pluii, to the left of the 
Vii 1 lumiui Then. IS no mention of it in Romsu Instojy till the 
time of ITS subjiigatiiin It was the place soltcted by the senate loi 
the detention of the Illviiuii king Gentius and liis sons, and it was an 
luiiioitiiit post 111 the uais betueoLn Cossu and Tompey The site 
IS still niaiKLil by luins, among which aie tboso of the thcatie dis 
covcicdiu 1789 by Ranghiisei (Diaaopi imtnto, Pciugio, 1790), end 
fill thci Ltploiul 111 186 3 dell’ hiititut tlieo}'t at cA-, tom xu ) 

It IS also knownthat the town posstssed tomphato Duma, to Vesta, 
to J nil us, to Fallas, ami to the 8un and Apollo , and about 8 miles to 
theiioitli was tho oUcbiati-d lemplo of tlio Apennino Joie Tlio 
modem i ity was i used fioin tho dotay into whiJi it hidf ilhn by 
Otto the Gil at, whoso cbtutei may be seen mlleposati s Delia Zecca 
d% Gulbw, TSologna, 1773 In 115C it was besieged by Ficdoiick Bor 
biiossi.butw issavodbj thoiiittiLession of StUbildo The temporal 
govciuincut of tho town, which hail picviously been in tho hnudsof 
tho iitpal ligate, tho bishop, oi tho imoi of Gio cathedial, was then 
placi d hy tin empoioi in tho hands ol the peoido The liist iiodcsf a 
appp ns ill 1163 Duiiiig tho 14th eonluiy tho jHo&peiity of Gubbio 
was gieatly odtanced , it obtained, juiisdiction ovci 180 castles, had 
isat influence otoi tho luighbouiieg cities, and possessed about 
0,000 inhabitants In 1384 it suiicndeiod to Moutofoltio, and 
thus became luooi pointed with the duchy of Uibino An acionut of 
tho school of painting which flouushed in Quhbio in the 15lli coniuiy 
13 given by Ittugluasci Sobastiam in vol iv of the Siena edition of 
Yaaui, and by Amico Eicci in Ins Memot le dt Itelle aili tn Cfuhbio, 
Bologna, 1831 Rcfciencc may also bo inado to S/atula ctvittdi'> 
Euytibu, Gtiona, 1080, Gioflohni, Dc, (/ulis Eiiqubitwium, Saili, 
Do Eiirfulmii’,, 175G , and tho JMaithcsc Biaiu ilcoiu, “Del 

pnli//i imiiiii ipali o pictoiio di Gubbio ” in jitoJtivio Slmiuo, 1807 
GUBEN, a towu of Biaiidonburg, Piuasia, capital of a 
oiitle in tho govorament dtatiict of Fiankfoit, w aituated 
at tho coiiflaan.ee of tho Lubist with tho Nciaae and at the 
junctmii of three dittoront lailwayq, 28 miles S S E of 
Fiankfoit It w the seat of a cnclo couit and of a diaUict 
odioo, and possoascs thiee evangolioal chuichos, an Old 
Luthcian chuich, a Catholic chuich, a synagogue, a gym- 
nasium, a real school of the Hist order, two higher female 
Bchools, an indimary, and a theatio The principal 
industiios aio the spinning and weaving of wool, dyeing, 
tanning, and tho manufacture of pottery waie, halai, ond 
machiueiy The vine la cultivated in tho neiglibouihood 
to some extent, and thoro la also some tiado in fruit and 
vogetablea The population in 1875 was 23,704 

Gubon is of Wondish oiigiu It is montionod lu the tuuo of 
tho pinpoioi Homy II , and loceivcd town iiglits in 1236 It was 
sin Loiindi d by walls in 1311, abontwhich timo it camo into the pos 
session of tho maigiave of Bi indenbuig, fiom whom it passed to 
Bohi 11111 III 1367 It was twice devastated by the Hussites, and in 
1031 iind lOlO it was ooouined hy the Swedes III tho lattoi yeai it 
cainc into the passossion of the okctoiate of Saxony, andin 1816 it 
was, along with Die lest of Lowci Lausatia, united to Piussia 
GUDGEON (<ro&to), a small fish of the family Cypiv- 
nuke (see IunTHTi0Loc.Y), with narrow, cylindrical body, 
and with a amall barbel at each cornet of the mouth These 
ilahes aic generally distributed over Eiiioiie, the moat com 
mon being Gdbio fltmaiiha, called “goiijon" in Fiance, 
“ graabling ” or “ giundling" in Qottnany, at}d “gobiono” 
an Italy Thej' thiivo in streama as well aa lakes, always 
keeping to the bottom, and aoatcoly exceeding a length of 
8 inches Gudgeons differing but little from the European 
arc equally common in China and Japan 

GUELDEllLAND, GexiDbbland, or GmsinEfts (in 
Dutch Getderland or Geh'e, in German Geldem, and m 
Latin Geldrta), farmeily a duchy of the empire, bounded 
by Ftiesland, ’Westphalia, Brabant, Holland, and the 
Zuydersee At the beginning of the Christian era the land 
was held by Batavians and Chamavtans, and a few centuries 


latei both Savors jnd Fianks were added to ita population 
The Carolmgian kings, ruled ovei it by moans of a number 
of counts, among whom those of Hameland, Teisterbaiit 
(Testiebante), and Niuiegiien were the most prominent, 
but hitheito it has not been dibcoveied how these counts are 
connected with the latoi dynasty of the counts of Gneldei- 
land and Zutphen, which makes its aipoaiauce m the lUh 
centuiy Theie is documentaiy proof at Biaunwcilei of 
tho existence of a Count Otto at tho end of the lOtli century 
and a chattel of 1096 is sealed by Geihaid of Geldtr 
Count Goihaid IT of Gelder maiiied Ermgaidof Ziitphei', 
and then son Uemy succeeded to the double inheiitancc 
Both Hemy (1131-1182) and Lis sou and siiccossor Otto 
I (1182-1207) considerably extended then dopiains, and 
Otto dosoives to bo lemembeied foi the civic lights which 
by a happy innovation he bestowed on the town of Zutplioii 
in 1190 Goihard III (1207-1229) obtained fiom the 
empcioi Fiedeiick II the light of removing the toll of 
Aiuheim to Lobith, where it long proved the piincipal 
sonice of income to the countship Otto II , sou of Geihard 
III , greatly augmontedhis powoi and teiiitoiy, and seemed 
tho internal stability of lus government by electing numerous 
flee communes, such as Ilaidciwijlc, Ainhcim, Enimeiich, 
Lochem, &o Beinald T (1271-132G) had the eliagun ot 
seeing the dukedom, of L.imbcig, which fell to him by the 
death of his fathei-in law, seized by John I of Biabant in 
1288, but flora the ompoioi Ilcniy "Vll he icceivod, in 
1310, tho light of bestowing full mumciiial privileges on 
any free coramimitios he might establish, and in 1317 lie 
was laisodto tho lank of prmeo of tlioenqmeby Piedeiick 
of Austria, winch implied possession of legislative authoiity 
and libeity to com his own money A steady increase 
of powei lew aided tho ovcitions of Beinald II (1326- 
1339), and shoitly before his death (Maich 19, 1339) he 
loceivcd the heioditaiy title of duke of Queldeilancl fiom 
tho emperoi Louis of Bavaiia Tho new ducliy, howovei, 
had an ill bcginnnig of its history Beinald HI , the 
natural successor, found a bittei iival in Ins bi other 
Edward, and m 1361, after a conlcsl of eleven yeais, he 
was completely defeated m tho battle of Tiel , and though 
ton yeais latei, on Edward’s death, ho lecoveied his right- 
ful position, he survived his lestoration only three months 
A protracted contest between the hostile factions was at 
length decided in favour of William a nephew of tho last 
duke, and son of William of Juhers, who succeeded in 
1378, but did not icceive impeiial iccognition till 1383 
Between 1384 ond 1386 he assisted the Teutonic knights 
against the Prussians, and m 1303 he became duke of 
Julieis by tho death of lus father He died IGtli Fobiuaiy 
1402, and was followed by his biothei Beinald lY , whose 
reign of thioo and twenty yeais was mainly noticeable foi 
seveinl contests with Holland, tho surrender of Emmencb 
and othci poitions of teintoiy, and the gradual consolida- 
tion of the Guoldciland states Bcmald lY dying childless 
in 1423, the coronet passed to his grand-nephew Arnold, 
the son of John of Egmond Arnold of Egmond was at 
first looognizod by tho emperor Sigismimd in 1421, but m 
1425 tho emperor revoked his sanction, and gave bis BUi>port 
to Adolphus of Cleves In tlio war that followed the people 
of Guolderland stood true to Arnold, but Ins extravaganco 
and carelessness brought the financial affairs of bis duoliy 
into confusion, and at length, m 1444, aftei the defeat of 
bin forces by Adolphus at Lmmch, he was constrsmed to 
pawn part of his teiritory to Cleves The states had com- 
plained of the tualadnunistration in a diet of 1436, and 
the malcontents ultimately, in 1456, fonnd a leader in the 
dnke’s own son Adolphus, who, aftei an apparent recon*- 
ciliation with his father made the old man a prisoner) in 
JaUuaiy 1465, and confined him in the castle of Bhren A 
civil war now broke out, and Ohaxles the Bold of Burgundy 
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sci/od tlie opportunity foi Ins own advantage j m 1471 
Adolphns was foiced to set hxs father at libeity , and 
Arnold, in letuin foi the eeivice done him, made over hia 
dnchy to the Burgundian duke foi 20,000 gulden, only 
reserving the usufruct till tho close of hi& own life On 
23d Febiuaiy 1473 Arnold died, and Chailes nas duke 
of Quelderland The town of Nimeguen made an heioic 
eSoit to oppose the Biugundian accession, but it fell aftei 
a lengthened siege On Charles’s death at tho battle of 
Nancy in 1477, a party in the poweifnl city of Ghent 
became anxious to mairy Charles of Eginont to then 
princess, Maiy of Burgundy Before the year was out, 
howevoi (29 th June 1477), the young man had perished 
bafoie tho walls of Tournay, against which he had led an 
nimy of Buigundiina and Flemings to lecovei it from, the 
Fiencli By hia moniage witii tho Piincess Maty, Maxi 
milian of Austiia consideied himself the rightful possessor 
of Gueldeiland, and lie succeeded by 1482 in quelling all 
opposition But ten yeais later young Chailes of Egmond, 
the son of Adolphus, set foot once moie in his native 
oountiy, tlie people soon flocked to his standaid, and 
viotonojs campaigns piovedthe capacity of the leadei and 
the onthusiasm of the soldiers The flerce contest con- 
tinued foi yeaib, and Charles earned the wai into the 
enemy’s teriitoiies In 1507 he pushed into Holland and 
Binbant, m 1512 appeared befoie Amsterdam, and in 1614 
made capture of Qiomngen It was not till 1528 that 
Chailes Y granted him the lifelong occupation of Gneldei 
land, Zutphen, Gioningen, Coovoiden, and Drenthe In 
return he agieed that if he died childless lus posseosions 
should revert to the empeioi , but such was his hattod of 
the house of Austria that tow at da the close of lus life he 
plauned to make France his heii This, howerei, was 
prevented by the states of Queldoiland insisting on hia 
appointing as his successoi William, the youthful son of 
the duke of Claves and Juliers Chailes died 30th June 
153S, and William assumed the title of dnke But 
Charles V, was not disposed to give up the rights secuied 
by the treaty of Qormchem, and aftei a contest in which 
much damage was done to various parts of the Low 
Countries, William was obliged to surrender lus claims on 
rth Septembei 1543 On the rise of the Dutch lepublics 
most of Gueldeiland tluew off tho Spanish yoke One 
“ quartet ” only, that of Roermonde, continued subject, and 
it received the name of Spaniuh Gelderland , the othei 
three “ quarteia,” Nimeguen, Zutphen, and Arnheim, 
beoame Dutch Gueldeiland, and had their provmcial diets 
twice a year By the peace of Utrecht Spanish Gnelderland 
or the Uppei Quartet (Overkwartier) passed to Frussio, in- 
cluding tho town of Gueldeis, but excluding Venloo, which 
went to the Netheilands, and Boermonde, which went to 
Austria By the peace of Pans (1 81 4) the temporaiy divi- 
sions of the French revolutionaiyporiod were abolished, and 
nil Quelderland was mcoiporated with Holland except tho 
poition which still forms the Prussian circle of Dusseldorf 
Guelderl^nd, the modem piovmcoof the Netherlands, 
has an aien of 1932 square miles, audits population in 
1821, 1835, 1840, 1860, and 1873 was respectively 
269,926, 323,167, 345,762, 401,864, and 437,778 Tho 
largest towns are Nimeguen (23,509 in 1876), Am timirn 
(38,017), Zutphen (14,613), Apeldooiu (13,861), Edo 
(10,983), aud Rheden (10,636) , and there aie at least 
eighteen other communes with more than 6000 inhabitants 

See Fontaniis, Ihstorm Oeldi iccp (Hnidoi wijok, 1639) , Van Snoen, 
MiMorie van OeldsrlanA (Vttooht, 1814), NijholT, Gedaiikwaaidvg 
heden wU de Gfesckiedems van Oelderland { Ai nheim ,1830, &c, 6 vols ), 
ITijhoff, vomaemsto mi de geaehzedems vmi Geldo) land (Amheirn, 
1869), J C 'R-teva.a,I>tG>ave7i\,annameIanid, on de Oor^OTU! dor 
Gi aveti van N'etssem, Gelre, Oleve, m Ztdphen (Arnheim, 1873), Baion 
Sloot, Oothondmloek den Cha^aeTwg^ Qehe en P H 

Witkamp, Aardt ykehmdig TFoorOerdoak van H'ederland, 1877 


GUELDER ROSE, so called fiom Gueldeiland, its sup 
posed souice, teimcd also Mdish Eldei, Rose Eldei, Walei 
Eldei (Geim , Wasseiholdei , iiOmeehall , Fr , Vio? ne-Obie} , 
lObie? ope), the Vtbin num Ojntitu of Linna.us, is a 

shrub or small tieeof thenatuial oiclci Cajn i/oliiu eu, and a 
native of Biitain aud othei paits of Eiiiope, and of Russian 
Asia It is common in Iieland, but laie in Scolluid In 
height it is fiom 6 to 12 feet, and it tluivea best in moist 
situations The leaves aie smooth, 2 to 3 inches bioud, with 
3 to 6 unequal senate lobes, and glandular adnate stipules 
In autumn the loaves change their noimal biiglit gieoii foi 
a pink oi crimson hue The flowers, which appoii in June 
and July, are small, white, and arinngod in cj mes 2 to 4 
inches in diametei The outei blossoms in tbo wild plant 
have an enlarged corolla, | inch in dininetei, and aie devoid 
of stamens oi pistils, in tho common eultiiated iiinelj all 
the floweis are steiile, and tho infloiescenco is globulai, 
hence the teim “Snowball Tiee” applied to tho plant, the 
appooiance of which at the tune of floweiing 1ms bocii 
piettily desciibed by Oowpei in Lis fTinte] Walk at A'oon 
The gneldei lose bears juicy, icd, elliptical ben los, 4 hues 
in length, which upon in Septembei, and contain each a 
single compiessed seed In nmtliein Eiuopo these me 
eaten, and m Sibeiia, after founoiitalion with Horn, they 
nie distilled foi spiut The plant has, how-evei, onictic, pin 
gative, and naiootic properties , and Tayloi (J/<t7 Jutisp, 
vol 1 p 448, 2d ed , 1873) has locoided an instance of tho 
fatal poisoning of a child by tho boiiies Both they and tho 
balk contain valerianic acid The woody shoots of the 
gneldei lose aie maniifactuied into vaiious snuill articlns 
m Sweden and Russia See Loudon, AihonUm, vol ii , 
1838, and Syme, Eng Bot , iv p 202, pi 039 

GUELDERS, or Giblueen, a town of llhcnisli I’lussia, 
in the government distiict of Dusseldoif, chief iiid only 
town of the ciiclo of Qeldein, is situated on the Niois, 
28 miles NW of Dusseldoif Its indusUies include the 
maaufactaie of cloth and hats, wool spinning, and wool, 
silk, and linen weaving It has a Catholic and a Piotostsnt 
chuich and two convents The town was built m 1097, 
and was tiU 1343 the lesidence of the counts and dukes 
ot Quelderland It was foitified by Philip II , b\it its 
foitifications were rared by Fiodoiick II. of Piussin m 1764 
Tho population m 1876 was 5184 

QUELFS AND GHIBELLINES The names Cjnclfo 
and Ghibelhno, as applied to paities in Italy, aic Italiani/cd 
forms of names which at an cailier poiiod designated [tai ties 
m Germany Guelfo is the Italian form of Welf, niul 
Ghibelhno the Italian form of Waibhngon, a castle of tho 
empeioi Conrad In Germany these uaiiios, which aio said 
to have been first used as battle-cues at the battle of 1701116- 
berg m 1140, designated tho struggle between tho Wolfs of 
Altdoif and the imperial line of tho Hohenstaufon In Italy 
the names acquued a different meaning, being genet ally 
apphed lespectively to the party of tho pope and tho paity 
of the empeior The conflict between the autlioiity of the 
emperoi and the independence of the Italian tow'iis began 
befoie the names weie used in Germany These x>aities 
first came into prominence in the Lombard league of 1167 
In the war which followed we find the follow mg distiibuUon 
of paities on the Ghibelhn side were Cicmona, Pavia, 
Genoa, Tortona, Asti, Albn, Acqui, Turin, Ivioa, Venti- 
miglia, Savona, Albengo, Imolo, Faonaa, Ravenna, Foih, 
Ceseno, Rimim, the marquis of Montfoiiat, the counts of 
Lomello, Guasto, Bosio, (he, on tho side of tho Guclfs 
were Venice, Treviso, Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Brcscin, 
Ferrara, Mantua, Bergamo, Lodi, Milan, Novara, I'oicelli, 
Alessandria, Piacenza, Parma, Reggio, Modoun, Bologna 
These names spread further in consequence of the bitter 
iivalry which existed between several pairs of Italian towns, 
for instance, between Rome and Tusculum, Pisa and Genoa, 
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Feiiaia and iMaiitiin, Boigamo and Biescia A fnitbei 
step in this diiection was the division of the towns them- 
selves into Guelf and Ghibellin parties The stiuggle foi 
the impeiial thiono between Philip of Swabia, and Otto of 
Biunswiclc (1198-1208) enlisted the sympathies of Italy 
The Guclfic towns Milan, Piacenza, Bioacin, Zleggio, 
Modena, took the part of the Welf Otto The 13th 
centuiy witnessed agieat increase of the jealousies between 
iival towns, and moie seiions divisions of the leaihng 
fiiinlies 111 tlie towns themselves Examples of this weie 
the luaiiels between the Moiitocoliiand Capelletti at Verona, 
the Lamboi tiiz/i and Geiemei at Bologna, the Bossi and 
Coieggi at Paima, the Doiin and Spinola, the Giimaldi and 
Pieschi at Genoa, the Biiondelmonti and Amedei,the Douati 
and Ubeiti at Floience, the Colonna and Orsini at Borne, 
tho Bagnaoavnlli and Polenta at Ravenna, the Dello Toiro 
and Visconti nt hlilan, the Cnncellion and Panciatichi at 
Pistoia, the Salimbeni and Tolomoi at Siena 

Of tlio piincipal towns in Noith and Central Italy, 
Aie//o was generally Ghibelhu Bergamo was tom in 
Biindoi by paity quaiiels tho Suaidi fought against the 
Colooni, and afterwards both these against Uie Bivoh and 
Eonghi, it was geneinlly moio Guelf than Ghibellm 
Bologna was geneially Guelf Biescia was much divided 
It was geneially Guelf, but was conqueied by the Qhibolhns 
in 1322 It came uudei the power of the Visconti of 
Milan in 1 3 37 Cremona was generally Guelf, but occasion 
ally Ghibellm Always unhappy, it was wasted by the 
most violent paity conflicts The family of Cavalcabd led 
the Guelf paity in this town m the 14th century Feiiara 
was Ghibellm undei the Torelli , it became Guelf under 
the Este Florence, aftei 1158, was the chief snppoit of 
the Quolfs The struggles which desolated it woie between 
diffeient branches of the Guelf — tho Bianchi, and ITeu, and 
others Foih wis Guelf till 1315, aftorwaids Ghibellm 
under tho OidehifB Genoa was divided between the two 
paities Lucca was geneially Ghibellm, but had hard 
woik to maintain its position against the attacks of Florence 
Mantua was Guelf up to 1220, afterwaids mainly Ghibellm 
Padua was the enemy of Venice, m 1227 it was Guelf, 
fighting against the Ghibellm Vicenaa , about 1318 it 
became Ghibellm under the house of Carrara Parma was 
divided in its sympathies It was goueially more Guelf than 
Ghibellm Pa-vm was Gbibollin unless compelled to bo 
otbciwisB Perugia became Guelf in 1198 It was much 
torn by paity quaiiels Piacenza was geneially Guelf 
Pisa was chiefly Ghibellm cluuiig a gieat part of its history 
Pistqia was divided up to 1267, after which time it became 
mainly Guelf Bavenna was chiefly Guelf under the family 
of Polenta Bimini belonged to tho family of Malatesta, 
which was divided between Guelf and Ghibellm Siena was 
at fust Ghibellm, in 1270 it became Guelf Venice was 
scaicely touche 1 by these party quarrels Veiona was 
much divided Up to 1259 it was mainly Guelf, undei 
tlio Della Scal .1 it was Ghibellm Vicenza was Ghibellm 
after 1227, at a later period it followed the foi tunes of 
Padua Viteibo was Qlubellin after 1328 

It would be generally tiue to asseit the principle that the 
Guelfs ware more attached to liberty than the QhibelUns 
The town of Alessandria was tho creation of the Lombard 
league, a piotest against the reduction of Italy under a 
German sovereign Yet Dante, the keenest patriot, the 
most aidant aspirant towards the unity of Italy, was a 
Ghibellm With him Oliibellinism meant (1) unity under 
a stionghead, and (2) the abolition of the temporal power of 
the popes No one, he thought, but an emperor could sit 
flimly in the saddle or guide the reins of so fleice a steed 
The best hope of obtaining this object lay in Hemy VEt 
of Luxembourg But the object itself was probably impos- 
sible of realization The death of Henry at Buonconvento 
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extinguished the List hope of uniting Italy under the 
Bupicmaey of CcBsai 

To give a full account of the party quanels of Guelf and 
Ghibellm would be to wiite the histoiy of mediaeval Italy 
The names began to die out giadually at the beginning of 
the 15th centuiy Twenty years befoio the two parties bad 
united m opposing John of Bohemia The expedition ot 
Chailos IV into Italy destroyed e'hat shreds still remainen 
of lespect foi the authoiity of the cmpiie, and with the 
extinction ot Ghibollinism Qnelfism pciished also , yet 
wo find the name of Guelf appearing m Milan m 1404, 
after the death of Qian Galeazzo Visconti, and also in 1447, 
in the stiuggls between Ludovico Sfoiza and the Duchess 
Bona of Savoy In the conquest of Milan hy Louis XII , 
in tho beginning of the 16th centuiy, we find the sup- 
porters of the eniperoi and Sfoiza called Ghibelhus by 
Roman writeis, and the Fiench paity called Guolf 

Of the liteiaiy Biippoiteis of either cause we can onlj 
mention a few Biuiietto Latini, tho maotei of Dante, 
was a Guelf Dante himself, as we have seen above, was i 
Ghibellm, so was his fiiend Qiudo Cavalcanti Petuirch 
was a Guelf, tho thieo histoiians Viliam aie smgnlaily 
impaitial For furthei infoimation, see Waclismuth, Ge- 
schitJae det JPolitiscTmt JPmtekuiiffen, vol ii (o ^ ) 

GUELPH, tho chief town of Wellington county, Ontaiia, 
Canada, is situated in a fine agricultural district on an 
elevation on the liver Speed, a bianch of the Giaiid River, 
and on the Giatid Tiuuk Rnlwny and the Wellington, 
Qiey, and Biiica division of tho Gitat Westcin Railway, 
45 miles west by south of Toionto The iivei is navigable 
at this point, and there is a considoiable shipping tiade in 
wheat Abundant watei powoi is obtained loi floui mills, 
saw-mills, and woollen mills, and theie ate also bieweiies, 
tanneiies, and maniiFnctoiios foi agncultuial instiuments 
and sewing machines Tho population in 1871 was 08? 8 
QUEBCTNO See Barbieri 

GUliRET, a town of Fiance, chief town of the depart- 
ment of Cieuse, is situated on a mountain declivity neai 
the Clouse, about 250 miles south fiom Pone It lias a 
church of the 13lh century, a communal college, a noimal 
school, tw o hospitals, a botanical garden, a library, a picture 
galleiy, and a museum for natural history and antiquities 
The principal ludustiies aie tlie manufactnie of beer, 
leathei, potash, combs, and buttons, and tlieie is a consider- 
able trade m wood and cattle Gudret gicw up in the 8th 
century lound an abbey founded by Clotaiie in 720 The 
population m 1876 was 4973 

GUEBIOKE, Otto von (1602-1686), an expeiimeutal 
philosophci, distinguished by his original discoveiies of tho 
properties of an, was boiii at Magdehuig, in Piussian 
Saxony, Novemliei 20, 1602 Having studied law at 
Leipsic, Helmatadt, and Jena, and mathematics, especially 
geometry and mechanics, at Leyden, he visited Fiance and 
England, and, reluming to Saxony, took up the piofcssiou 
of engineer m-chief at Erfuit In 1627 he was elected 
aldeiman of Mngdebuig, and in 1646 majoi of that city, 
and a magistrate of Brandenburg It was whilst holding 
these offices that Guericke devoted his leisure to scientific 
pursuits, especially in pneumatics lutitud by the dis- 
covmes of Galileo, Pascal, and Tonicelli, he attempted tho 
creation of a vacuum, a desideiatum in stienco from befoie 
Aiistotle He began by expeiimeuting with a pump on 
water placed in a barrel, but found tlint whea the water 
was drawn off the air permeated the wood He then took 
a globe of coppei fitted with pump and stopcock, and dis- 
covered that he could pump out air as w'ell as water Tims 
Gaen<di.e became the inventor of the air-pump (1650) 
This important discorery was publicly explained before the 
emperor Ferdinand III at the impeiial diet which assem- 
bled at Ratisbon m 1661. Queiicke at the same time 
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illustroted in a simple bat effective way the force of atmo- 
spbeiic pre&aviie Placing side by side two hollow hemi 
ephereq of copper, lie exhausted the air fiom between them 
by means of pump and etopcock, and it is lecoidod that 
thirty hoi sea, fifteen back to back, weie unable to pull 
them asunder The appaiatus used on this occasion is still 
preserved in the inipeiial and loyal libiniy at Teilin 
Guericke fuithei demonstrated, by the aid of the an 
pump, that in a vacuum all bodies fall equally fiist, that 
animals cannot exist theiein, and other phenomena He 
also invented the aii'-balanco, and the anemoscope, a species 
of weathercock The discoveiy of the piopeity of electio 
repulsion is also attnbuted to him, and he made successful 
leseaiv^hea in astronomy, predicting the peiiodicity of the 
xetuin of comet" In 1681 lie gave up office, and retired 
to Hambuig, wlieie he died May 11, 168G 

Ills puiioiiml obsci Vcitioiia aie given, in. his woit., JupaiDienta, 
fiovii, vt vouint, MiAijtlehm gita do irttuo ipatw (Amsteidani, 1672) 
Hois slso tlia authoi ot n. ffetthiMi do) Mtloffeiwiffunil Hiabowiff 
voji MajtUlia/j Sco Hoffmann, Otto ^oa OvejitXe, Hagdibuig, 
1S74 

GUERIN', Geokges Maukicc de (1810-1839), aFiench 
poet, whose few compositions m pioseand veise, published 
posthumously, show him to have possessed a tiue and laie 
genius, was descended from a noble but pool family, and 
was born at the ch.lteau of Le Cayla in Languedoc, dth 
August 1810 He was educated with a view to the chuich 
at a religious seminaiy at Toulouse, and then at the College 
Stanislas, Pans, attei which lie piocuied entiance to the 
society at La Chesnaya lu Di itfcany, founded by Latnennais, 
bishop of Rennes ileio his most intimate companions 
weia persons whose tastes weia literary lathei than ecclest- 
natical , and hisdieamy and meditative teinpeiumeiit found 
its solace and happiness moie in iiiteicouise TMth nature 
than in theological study or the exoicibes of piety It was 
therefoie only aftei gieat hesitation, and without being 
satisfied as to his leligious vocation, that uudei the infiu- 
mnee of Lamennais he joined the new leligious oidei m 
August 1833 , ani when, in Septembei of the same yeai, 
Lamennais, who had come under the displeasuie of Rome, 
severed connexion with the society, Gudim’s doubts as to 
Tils vocation lotuined in lull force, and on the 7th Octobci 
ho le non need Ins novitiate Eaily in the following yeai 
’he went to Pans, wheie he obtained an engogemrnt on the 
periodical piess, but finding it unpossible to submit to the 
motit.il drudgeiy of continuous litoiary woik he became a 
teaoIiBi at the Colldgo Stanislas In Novonibei 1838 he 
married a Cieole lady of some foituiie, but a few months 
afterwards he was attacked by a malady which proved to 
be consumption, and v/Inch terminated by death his short 
period of leisure and happiness, 19th July 1839 In the 
Jievite tJ<s Deux ilondes for May IS, 1840, theie apjieared 
a notice of Oii4rin by Geoigo Sand, to which she added 
two fiagnients of his writings — one a composition in prose 
entitled the Centaw , and the othei a short poem TTia 
lieltquiie, including the Centaui , lus journal, a nrunbei of 
Ills Ifitteis, and several poems edited by G S Trdbutien, 
and accompanied with a biogiaphical and ciitical notice by 
gainte Btuve, appealed in 1800 m two volumes, and 
a translation of it wns published at New York in 1867 
Though Gudim was essentially a poet, ins prose is more 
striking and oiigiiml than his poetry Its jieculini and 
'uniqiie charm aiises from his strong and absorbing passion 
for nature, a passion whoso intensity reached almost to 
adoration and woiship, but in which the pagan was more 
prominent than the moial clemenfc According to Sointe- 
Bauve, “no French poet oi painter has rencleiedso well the 
feeling foi nature — ^the feeling not so much foi details as 
for the etiserrMe and the divine universality, the feeling for 
the origin of things and the goveieign principle of life ” 

The name of EtraisiE de GiriEiw (1805-1848), the 
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sistei of llaurice, cannot be omitted fiom any notice of luiii, 
if only on account of the tics of love that united them , 
but her JownaU, published in ISGl, Eiigh&li tiansl.ition 
1865, and liei Letiies, published m 1864, Enghbli tiansla 
tion 1865, indicated the possession of gifts ol as inio an 
otdei as those of hoi bioLhei, though of a somowhnt clillci- 
ent kind In her case mysticism assumed a fuiin luoie 
strictly religious, and she continued tomouinhei biotlici’s 
loss of his early Catholic faith. Five yeais oklci than 
he, she cherished a love foi him which was blended with 
a somewhat motheily anxiety In him she ccuticd hoi 
chief eeithly hopes, and after Ins death hci only iLmaimng 
eaithly pniposo was to lescuo his namo fiom oblivion by 
the collection and publication of the scattcicd fngincntsof 
lus writings She died, however, on the Slst May 1848, 
befoie her task was completed 
See tlio notieoB by Oeoige Sninl and B.iiiiLo-Peiu o kIlikiI to 
above, Suiite Ceuve, Cause) lea du lundt, vol mi , iiul i\l)UiLuit s 
hindis, vol 111 , G trcilet, Can so) us s)t) Its fomnios H Ifa li))t\, 
Fans, IbGB, ScUUii, L'Msjnit clos femmes do nof)i Aw/jt, I'uis, 
1864, Maiclle, Uitgomi et Mautioede Giii) in, Roilin, ISl'i, Jlumc L 
Pan, ir and JS do Gue7i)t,'a monoq)a2)7), Lonilon, IS~0, nml 
l^Uhow Aiuokl b ebsavb on Havuicc and Lngenu. do (.iui i m, in ]>w 
Bxutys Q) i/uisnt 

GUERIN, Jean Baptiste Paulin (1783-1835), Fiencb 
painter, belongs to the group who specially lopioscnt the 
Reatoidtion Bom at Toulon, on the 25lli Maicli 1783, of 
poor paionts, he Icaint, as a lad. Ins fathoi’s liado ot n lock- 
smith, whilst, at the same tune, he followed Iho cLisses of 
the flee school of ait Having sold some copies to a local 
amateui, Qu4rm started for Pans, whciohocanio uiulci the 
notice of Vincent, whoso counsels weie of mateiial service 
In 1810 Gudriii made lus first appoaianco at llio Salon 
with some poitiaits, which had a ocitain sucfCNS In 
1813 he exhibited Cam after the inuidoi of Abel (foiineily 
m Luxombouig), and, on tho leluiii of tho Bomlmiis, v>as 
much employed in woiks of icsloiatum and dcim.iliuii at 
Versailles His Dead Cliiist (CatlioJial, Baltiumu') ob- 
tained a medal m 1817, and this sticLObs was follow ul up 
by a long senes of woiks, of which tho following aic the 
moio aotewoitliy — Chust on tho knees of llio Vji'jiii, 
1819, Anchises and Vonus, 1823 (foiinoily in JjUMIii- 
bouig), Ulysses and Minerva, 1624 (Must'o do Roimcs), 
Iho Holy Family, 1829 (Catliodial, Toulon) , and Siiint 
Catheiiue, 1838 (St Roth) In Ins tiealiiumt of subjict, 
Gudim attoiupted to icahro lococo grates of roiii cqition, 
tho liveliness of winch was lost in tho stionuous rJIoil to 
bo couoot His chitf suctesses were attained bj prii limit, 
and those of Clmilcs Nodier and tho Abbd L.initnnais 
became widely poinilai Guuim died Jauuaiy 19, 1855 
We possess no account of Ins life and woiks bojoiid that 
which IS aftoided by brief notices m oontcnipoiaiy bio- 
graphical dictionaries 

I GUERIN, PimiEB Naecissb (1774-1833), Fiencli 
painter, was born at Paris, May 13, 1774 Tho aitislic ideal 
of tho fiist eniinre found complete expression in Ins w m k, the 
most famous examples of which show a pocnlini combiiuition 
of tho diy pseudo classic style, then iiopul.ii, with stage 
pathos of a highly exaggerated chaiactoi , jot fiom his 
atelier went forth, as if in necobsaiy protest against the 
defects of then master, the leaders of the Romantic and 
Realistic movements, — Delacroix and Gdncault The firot 
teacher of Qudrm was N icolas Brenet, whom he left to place 
himself under Jean Baptiste Regnault, tho reprcsentativ e, os 
contiosted with David, of a distinct form of the clasMc re- 
action modified by a tincture of Italian tradition Gudrm 
became the most distinguished of Jus jiupils, and cairicd off 
one of the thiee “grands piix” offered in 1796, in con- 
sequence of the competition not having tolcen place since 
1793 The jgenmon was not indeed TO-cstablibhed, butGudrin 
fulfilled at Paris the conditions imposed upon ^pensionnatre. 
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■aiid produced various works, one of wliich brouglit biin 
prominently before the public. This work, Marcus SoKtus 
(Louvre), exhibited at tho Salon of 1799, excited wUd 
entliusiasm, imrtly duo to the subject — a victim of Sulla’s 
proscription retpuing to Rome to find hia wife dead and Ida 
house iu mourning — iu wliich. an olluslou was found to the 
actual situafciou of the Emigres. Qudrin on this occasion 
was publicly crowned by tlio president of the Institute,. and 
before Ida departure for Romo (on the re-establishmenb of 
tho lllcole under Suvde) a banquet was given to him by the 
most diatiiiguiahed artists of Paris. In ISOO, unable to 
remain iu Rome on account of Ida health, he went to Hiq^iles, 
where ha painted the Grave of Amyntaa. In 1803 Gudrin 
produced Phaedra and Hippolytna (Louvre); in 1810, after 
his return to Paris, he again achieved a great success with 
Andromache and i^rchns (Louvre) ; and iu the same year 
also exhibited Cephalus and Aurora (Collection Sommariva) 
and Bonaparte and tlio Rebels of Cairo (Versailles). Tho 
Restoration brouglit to Giidrin fresh honours ; ha had 
received from the first consul in 1803 the cross of tho 
legion of honour, and in 1815 Louis XVITI. named him 
Academician. The success of Guerin’s Hippolytus, of Audto- 
mnche, of Phsedra, and of Clytaemnestra (Louvre) had been 
ensured by the skilful selection of highly melodramatic 
situations, treated with the strained and pompous dignity 
proper to the art of the first empire ; in AEneos relating to 
Dido the disasters of Troy (Louvre), which appeared side 
by side with Clytramnestra at the Salon of 1817, tho in- 
fiuouae of the Restoration is xfiainly to be traced. In tbis 
work Gu4i'iu sought to captivate the public by an appeal 
to those sensuous charms which ha had previously rqected, 
and by tho introduction of picturesque memcnts of interest 
which, even now, distract attention from the artificial mnu- 
aeriara too painfully apparent in hia treatment of tragic 
subj Bct. But Avitli this work Gudrin’s public succe^es came 
to a olose. Ho was, irideedi commissioned to paiut for the 
Mucloleiiio a scene from tho history of St Louis, but his 
health prevented him from accomplishing what he had 
begun, and in 1822 he accepted the post of director of 
•the Itculo do Romo, which in IBIO ho had refused. On 
ratuniiiig to Paris in 1828, Gudrln, who Imd previously 
been made elicvnlior of the oi'der of St Mloltel, was 
ennobled. He new attempted to complete Pyrrhus and 
Priam, a work wliioli ho Imd begun at Rome, but in vain; 
his health had finally broken down, and in the hope of 
improvement ho returned to Italy with Horace Yernet. 
Shortly after his arrival at Rome Baron Gudrin died, on 
July 6, 1833, and was buried iu the church of La Trinitk de’ 
Monti by the side of Claude Lorraine. A careful analysis 
and criticism of his principal works will be found in Meyer’s 
Geschic^Ue tier FmiiiSaiatilLeth Malerei, but his life has not 
;yet been made the subj eat of special treatment. 

GUERNSEY, the second in size of tho Channel Islands, 
is situated between 49° 25' and 40® 31' N. lat, and between 
3° 30' and 2° 41' W. long., 30 miles W. of Normaudy, and 
51 miles S. of Portsmouth. The total area at low water 
is estimated at 15,560 acres, or rather more than 24 square 
miles, and of this about 10,000 acres are under cultivation. 
Gradually rising from the north to the south, tho island 
attains its .maximum elevation of 349 feetabpve mean tide 
at I-Iaut If ez,: above . Point Tear b. According to J, A. Bird's 
“Geology of the Channel Islands” in The GeolpgieaZ 
Magatine, London, 1878; it oonoiata geologically of three 
very unequal portioiis, one charactBrizedbyavBryfelspathLc 
syenite and gneiss,, another by u hornblendio “ granital,'' 
and a third by a micaceous syeuito. The felspathiC 
porbiqa yields tnagnifioimt crystals of felapBr, surpassing, 
those of the porphyritie granites of Gornwall oi' Cumber- , 
land; and the her ublendic portion oecssipu ally siffoids; 
•crystals of blacjc hornblende in: similar narfecticai, ; ■JN'flf 
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Secondary or Tertiary rocks are found in position, but post- 
Tertiary clays containing flints are found all round the 
island and even on its summit, and Mr Bird is disposed 
to assign them to the interglacial period of submergenceu 
The soil of Quornsey is geuerally a light sandy loam, and 
the subsoil consists for the most part of angular gravel, 
except in certain places occupied by a cniiouB clay, chiefly 
composed of a silicate of alumina, which proves destructive 
to vegetable life. While the island does not grow sufilcieiit 
grain for its own consumption, it has a large export of fruits 
and other garden produce. Parsnips were formerly one of 
tho principal items, but they are now less extensively culti- 
vated, having been supplanted by potatoes and turnips. 
Grapes, which wore exported to the amount of 00 tons iu 
1873, are the source of an iucreasing trade. Granite is 
largely shipped at St Sampson. 

For administrative purposes Guernsey is united with 
Alderney, Sark, Herm, and the adjacent islands in the baili- 
wick of Guernsey. The island proper is divided into tho 
ten parishes of St Peter Port, St Sampson, Vale, Ofttcl, 
St Saviour, St Andrew, St Martin, Forest, St Peter du Boi», 
and Torteval. The adminiatration ia under the euperviaion 
of a lieutenant-governor appointed by the crovm ; and the 
parliameutary assembly consists of a bailiff, twelve jurats, 
a prooureur or attorney-general, the beneficed clergy, and 
twelve delegates elected by the people. Taxation is very 
light, and the animal revenue amounts to obout £10,000. 
Ecclesiastically tbe island is a deanery of the Winchester 
diocese of the Church of England. 

The only town of any great importance is St Peter Port 
on the eastern coast. In 1861 it had a population of 
16,388 fCDGS males and 9420 females), and in 1871, 
16,1G6 (6731 males and 0435 females). The sea frontage 
of the town extends for about a mile, and is protected in 
nearly all its length by a wall with an esplanade. On the 
improvement of the harbour, which was begun iu the 13th 
ceutury by order of King Edward I., a sum of £285,000 
has been expended since 1854. It is formed by two piers, 
which enclose an area of 73 acres, the southernmost of the 
two running out to Castle Cornet and then sending out a 
breakwater for about 3000 yards. The w;hoIe of die works 
are of die most massive description. Among the principal 
buildinga of tho town, which has been greatly improved by 
tho formation of a new street from the harbour up to the 
hill, arc the Govemmeut house, tlio court-house, Elizabeth 
college, the town hospital, St Stephen's church built in 
1866, the Roman Catholic church designed by Pugin, and 
the new vegetable market constructed at a coat of £16,000. 
On the higher ground above the town is a monument in 
memory of the Queen’s visit to the island in 1846, and 
on the pier there was erected in 1863 a monument to the 
Prince Consort by Mr Durbom, a copy of the monument 
in the gardens of the Hortleulturcl Society at Sbntik 
Kensington. St Sampson, which is the only port bosidos 
St Peter Port, la aibuated at the easteiu end ol the Braye du 
Vb], a depression which at no distant date used to fom 
unarm of the sea at high tides, cutting the island into two 
unequal parts. The Itaibour accommodation has been 
improved at St Sampson contemppraiieously with that; of 
St Peter Port, To the south of the latter; is the strong fort 
of St Geortto'a with barracks for fiOOO .menj, and smaller 
forts, batteries, and ihartello toWera-are to be found on snifc- 
able points all round the epaat. 

By the old Guernsey laws, all the male pppulatiou from 
sixteen to Bixt^ arebhligqffto serve in the militia ; .bub the 
cuBtoin^ of paying exemptibu fines has gradually become SO 
opmifiou tiiat the : real force is very far below its nominal, 
limift; . and wealthy, and the 

■ wealth: is very evenly distributed among the people. In 
18^3 V the' assessment . yolue of the -town parish was 
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i63,564,750, oi ^2362 per Lead, and that of the ruial 
paushei £l,a31,630, oi £1233 per head Like the 
neighboanng pait of France, Qneinaey etiU posaeasea 
nnmeious tiaces of itb eaily inhabitants, in the form of 
sepulchial caves, dolmens, and maenhirs The most remaik- 
able gioup of the second class is in the noith at Ann esse 
Details will be found in Mi Lukis’s papoi in vol i of tho 
JrcltueolofjiLal Journal, and m vols i and viii of the 
Journal of the Ai UioEoloji^al Association, as well as m the 
special chaptei in Dr Ansted’s Channel Islatula The 
island IS usually identihed with the Sai nia of the lattei 
Boman wiiteis Its piesent name would appeal to he a 
conuption of the Noise for G-reen Isle For details on its 
histoiy see CnANNan Islands An account of a number 
of Its moie eminent natives, many of whom have served 
with high distinction m the Biitish army, will be found m 
Sa> ma, or hr lej Afemo) uila of many of her Sons, Guernsey, 
1862 Among the bettei known families are the Sau- 
maieres, the Tuppeis, and tho Careys 

Besides the woiks xpfeiied to niidei Chianli Islinds, see 
DocumeiUa a lilt de Qucriiscy, Gueinsey, 1814, Views of 

&iuo\aty, with dcsLii})tivo lotteiviic ss, Edmbuigh, 1867, John 
Jacob, Annals of the Bailimck of Oiunnstrj, London, 1830, La 
ICudimt, Affix' « and Customs of Normanclu as used in Moyal Court 
of ffws) nsty 

GUEBRAZZI, Fbancfsoo Domknico (1804-1873), 
Italian wiitei and politician, was horn at Leghorn, August 
13, 1 804 He studied law at Pisa, and happened to become 
acquainted theie with Byron, who produced a very ationg 
impression on his lively imagination Having taken his 
degree in law, he went back to Leghorn to practise his pio 
fession, hut engaged at the same time m htoraiy pursuits 
In 1827 ho publtehed his drst novel, The Battle cf Beneverrio, 
a woik displaying powerful imagination and strong patriotic 
feeling while exiled m 18S4 to Portoferraio, on the 
island of Elba, he wrote Isabella Orstm and The Siege of 
Florence, the latter producing great enthusiasm m Italy 
The two compositions which followed, YeronioaCibo and 
The Feio Ta) tiifes, are of inferior value In 1844 Querraza 
was again exiled to Portofenaio Wlien the revolution 
bioke out in 1848, he was named deputy, then president 
of the counsel of ministcis, and finally, in the beginning 
of 1849, along with Montanelli and Mazzoni, tiiumvir and 
dictatoi of Tuscany He had to expiate these few months 
of power by years of imprisonment and exile He was 
banished first to Coroica, whore he wrote Beatrice Cenci, 
The I'ower of Non^a, and Fxdes , and then to Genoa, where 
he composed the Memento Homo, The Hole in the Wall, 
Messer Ar lotto Mainardi, Paolo Pellvcione, The Italian 
Plutarch, The laves of Andrea Daria, Francesco Fet- 
9UCC10, Pasguale Paoli, The Siege of Borne, and The Ass 
(L’Asino), a humorous work When the kingdom of Italy 
was constituted, Gueiiazzi was several times sent to paiha- 
oient as deputy Towards the end of his life he with 
drew to a villa ha had on the sea-shore, near Ceema, not 
far fiom Leghorn, wheie he mote his novel entitled The 
Dying Qeniur if He died there on the 25th September 
1873, and was buiied in the church of Monteneio, near 
Leghorn His letteis aie being collected foi publication 
under the direction of the poet Joseph Carducci 
See Gueiravri’s own Apolocfi), Floience, 1861 , Bosio, V J> Gun 
rmziandhia Works, De Gubeinatis, Miootdi Biograjin, Moience, 
1878, and Coiona, F J) Querrassei, Bislla, 1873 

GUERBERO, formerly Tixtla, the chief town of the 
state of Guerreio, Mexico, is situated at an elevation of 
about 5000 feet m a narrow and unhealthy valley m the 
Sierra Madre, 28 miles from the coast and 160 miles S W 
of Mexico Mining is earned on, but not to any great 
extent, and coarse cloth is manufactured The population 
In 1869 wag 6601 

QDESOLIH See Du GoEsccLiir 
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GUEVARA, Antonio de (t 1190-1545), Spanish 
chiomclei and moralist, was a natiie of the piovmce of 
Alava, and passed some of his eailiei yea is at the couit of 
Queen Isabella In 1528 be eiittied the Franciscan order, 
and he af tern aids accompanied Chailes V cluiing liis 
journeys and residencies in Italy and in othei paits of 
Europe After having held successively tho olHces of comt 
pieacher, couit historiogiaphei, bishop of Gimdix and 
bishop of Mondoiiedo, he died in 1645 His eailiest woib, 
eatitAed Reloa de qri incipes, o Alarco Anrelio, published in 
1529, and, accoidiiig to its authoi, tho fiuit of eleven yoais 
labour, is a kind of lomnnce dcsignocl, after the manner ot 
Xenophon’s Ggr opcedta, to delineate m a somewhat ideal 
way for the benefit of modem sovereigns tho life and chai 
octer of an ancient piince distinguished foi wisdom and 
virtue It was veiy ofton lepiinted in Spanish, and 
hefoie the close of tho ceiituiy had also been tianslatod into 
Latin, Italian, Pietich, and English It is dilhcult now to 
accountfoi its extraoidmaiy popiilaiity, — its thought being 
neithei just noi profound, while its stylo is stift and alleoted 
It gave rise to a litcraiy coiitiovorsy, howcvei, of gicat 
bitterness and violenie, tho authoi having vcntnicd without 
waiiant to claim foi it an histoiical chaiaetoi, ai>pcaliiig to 
an imaginary “manuscript m Florence” Otlici works of 
Guevara aie the Decuda de los Cesar es, oi "Lives of the 
Ten Roman Emperois,” m imitation of the niaiinei of 
Plutarch and Suetonius, and the Bpisiolas Familiar es, 
sometimes called “The Golden Epistles,” often i>unted in 
Spain, and translated into all the pnncipal languages of 
Europe They aie m reohty a collection of stift and foim.il 
essays which have long ago fallen into merited obliMon (see 
Ticknor, Hist of Span Lit , vol ii ) 

In Spanish liteiatuie occius also Iho name of Luis 
Yelbz de Guevara (1670-1644), who is said to have 
wiitten nearly 400 comedies, of whicli howovoi only a 
few, and these of littlo value, have boon ptosened 'i’his 
Guevara is chiefly notewoithy as having boon the author 
of a piose romance entitled JEl Diablo Cmucfo, which 
suggested to Lo Sage the ideas and nialetials of Ins D table 
Bmteus, 

GUQLIELMI There are several Italian imisuinuR 
of this name, the most celabiated of them being Pietio, 
bom at Mossa Carrara m May 1727 He iecoi\cd hm lust 
musical education fiom his fatbei, and aftci wolds studied 
under Duiante attheCDiiseivatoiio diSaii Loiotto, Naples 
His first operatic work was pioduced ot Tin in m 1765, 
and tho success was such os falls to the lot of few prininiy 
efforts Quglielmi’s reputation was thencefoith establisliecl, 
and soon his fame spiead beyond the limits of his own 
country, so that in 1762 he was called to Dresden to conduct 
tiie celebrated opeia theie He lemainod fur someyeais in 
Germany, where his woiks met with much success, but the 
greatest triumphs woie leeeived foi him m England 
He went to London m 1772, and stayed theie five yean, 
returning to Naples in 1777 He still continued to pioduco 
operas at an astounding rate, but was unable to compete 
successfully with theyoungei mnsteis of the day In 1793 
he became maestro di capella at iSt Peter’s Catliechal, and 
died at Borne, November 19, 1804 He was a veiyiiiolihe 
composer, and occupies a lespectable if not absolutely fust- 
rate position among the earlier masteis of Italian comio 
opeia Q’here is indeed in most of his scores a vein of 
bumour and natural gaiety not smpassod by Cimaiosa him- 
self In senous opeia he was less successful But here 
also he betrays at least the qualities of a competent musician 
Considering the enoimous number of his woiks, his unequal 
workmaiwhip and thefiequont instances at mechamonl nud 
slip-shod writing m his music need not surprise us Tho 
following are among the most celebrated of his operas — 
I dm gemelli. La serva inamorata, La pattella nohrle, La 
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bella peccaf') ice, Rinaldo, Artase<tse, Didone, and Eruo e 
Lemma Ila also wrote oratorios and miscellaneous pieces 
of orchestral and chamber music Of his eight sons two 
at least acfiniied fame as musicians — Pietio Carlo (1763- 
1817), a successful imitatoi of his father’s operatic style, 
and Giacomo, an excellent singer 

GUIANA, Guy AST V, or Guay an r, an extensive territory 
in the north eastern part of South America, comprehending 
111 its widest acceptation all the extent of country lying 
between the rivers Amazon and Orinoco fiom 3° 30' S to 
8° 4.0' N lat, and from 50° 22' to 68° 10' "W long It is 
bounded on the N by tihe Orinoco and the Atlantic, E by 
the Atlantic, S by the rivers Negro and Amazon, and W 
by the Orinoco and the Cassiquiare Its greatest length 
from east to west is about 1200 miles, its greatest breadth, 
from the mouth of the Orinoco to the confluence of the 
Kio Negro with the Amazon, about 800 miles , and the 
estimated area is 600,000 square miles This vast territory 
IS divided into Brazilian (foimeily Poitnguese) Guiana, 
■Venezuelan (foimeily Spanish) Guiana, and Colonial 
Guiana The first two divisions, compiising about five- 
sixths of the entire region, are claimed by oi mcludod in 
Biazil and Venezuela lespeotively , and stietching eastward 
from the month of the Oiinoco low aids that of the Amazon 
he the teriitories of Biitisli, Dutch, and Drench Guiana, 
which are in that cider noticed below 



Columbus in 1498 decided that the Oiiiioco must flow 
through some vast continent Vincent Yanez Pinzon, a 
Spanish navigator, is believed to have first sailed up the 
Amazon from the coast Vasco Nufiez landed on the coast 
of Guiana m 1504, bub the discovery is also claimed for 
Diego de Ordas, one of the captains of Cortez m the con- 
quest of Mexico lu 1531 Sii 'Walter Daloigh ascended 
the Otinoco in 1695 in search of the El Dorado The 
fiist settlement is stated to he that of some Dutch people 
in 1680 near the river Fomeioon This possession was 
contested by the Spaniaids, but in 161S a colony of 
Zealanders on the banhs of the Essequibo was lepoitert in 
a flourishing condition English and subsequently French 
colonization was attempted up the Surinam iivei The 
English returned m 1652 to Paramaribo, and in 1662 the 
whole colony was granted by Charles II. to Lord Wil- 
loughby In 1669, however, Dutch Guiana covered all the 
territory now divided into British, Dutch, and French 
In 1712 the French attacked the settlement and exacted 
a contribution In 1732 Berbice leceived a constitution 
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fiom the states-general, and lu 1763 tbeio was a formid- 
able iiisuiiection of uegio slaves who had been intiodiicecl 
fiom Africa In 1781 Rodney took ijosse&sion , and though 
the colonies weie lestoied to Holland in 1783, they &iu- 
rendeied again to the Biitioh m 1796 The Dutch 
icaumed authoiiuy in 1802, and in 1803 thepiopei history 
of British Guiana began 

I Beitish GutA^A, when finally acquired in 1801, and 
formally ceded m 1814, consisted of the thiee colonies, 
Demercua, Essequibo, and Berbiee, so named after the 
principal rivers w hich diain them These were consohdated 
into one colony in July 1831 It is bounded on the N 
and N E by the Atlantic, E by Dutch Guiana, fiom which 
it IS sepniateii by the iivci Corantyn, S by Biazil, and 
W by Venezuela It lies between 0° 40' and 8° 40' N 
lat , and 57° and 61° W long , and has an estimated area 
of 76,000 aquaie miles, but the boumlaiies aie still dis 
puted by Venezuela and Brazil An engagement, however, 
exists between the British and Venezuelan Governments 
that neither shall occupy teiiitoiy claimed by both The 
colony has now thiee divisions, called counties — Beibice, 
extending from the Corantyn about 95 miles along the 
sear-coast, Demeraia, from the Abari about 66 miles, in- 
cluding Geoigetown, tho capital , and Essequibo, from the 
liver of that name about 120 miles to the Baiima near 
the Orinoco mouth There is thus a length of coast of 
280 miles, with an extent inland vaiying fiom 300 to 460 
miles 

Sia/ace — ^Fiom the const hue seaward the ocean ileepens 
very giadually, and at low tide extensive niud-fiats and 
sandbanks arc left bare Traced mlaurl, this fiuvio-maime 
deposit IS found to rise to 10 or 12 feet above lugh-watei 
mark, anti to end at an oldei deposit of sand and clay beds, 
which forms an extensive undulating country, iibiug to not 
more than 150 feet above the sen, and stietching back to 
whole the solid lock stiato underlying it crop out Upon 
the uoh alluvial soil of the depi eased coast-land, and for 
a few miles up tho iiveis, the angai estates are situated 
They aie not only piutecbed by dams from the sea, but, as 
m wot wcathei watei lapidly accumulates m the savannahs 
behind, they arc similatly defended on that aide also A 
nairow sand leef, some little distance farlhei inland, run- 
ning paiallel with the coast line, maiks a pievioi.s sea limit, 
and still faithei back a higher range of coarse white sand 
piobably maxks a yet eailier coast Tho eastern portion of 
the colony from the sources of the Corantyn and Essequibo 
18 d lough inclined plane, sloiiing down to tho sea-level from 
a height of about 800 feet, the most elevated paib being 
mountainous and rising to 2000 feet above the sea This 
plam extends westward and northwaul, broken by ranges 
of mountains, its western portion constituting pait of the 
extensive savauu.ili which stiutches eastwaid from Brazil 
Two great parallel mountain systems cross the colony from 
west to east, the gi eater being that of the Paoaraiiua and 
Memm^ mountains, and the lesser including the Cannen, 
Cumneumu, and Coiatamung mountdins, while the Sioria 
Acarai, a densely wooded chain rising to 2500 feet, forms 
the southern boundary of Guiana and tho watershed be- 
tween the Essequibo and the tribnlaiies of the Amazon 
Tho Pacaraima mountains, a wide extent of rougli countiy 
tinveraed by broad valleys, extend fiom about 4° tci 6“ 
30' N lat, and use to 3000 feet between the Potaro and 
Sipaium rivers, and to 7600 feat at Roiaima mountain, 
which rises, a perpendicular inaccessible wall of red sand- 
stone, at the extreme western limits of the colony, The 
southern portion oi Pacaraima shows rugged lulls and 
valleys stiewn with rooks, bat to the north, wheie the 
sandstone assumes table-shaped forms, there are dense 
forests, and the scenery is of extiaordinary grnndeac 
The Imataca range lies between the Quynui and Baiima 
XI — ga 
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iiveia la 7° to 8“ N" lat A sandstone loimation can be 
tiacerl from the nortliern Pacaraitna moiiutainB on the 
W09b to tbe Corantyn on the east Inteibedded with it aie 
thiee gieat layeis of greenstone The suiface of a veiy 
laige poition of the colony is composed of gneiss, whitli is 
seen in laige lounded bosses in the iivei beds Schist of 
diifoxent kinds is associated with gneiss in many locabties 
Quaitz-porpliyiy and felstone occupy e’ctensive aioaa ovei 
the sniface of the gianite and unrieilying the gneiss A 
laige piopoition of the suiface rock lu tUeiuteiioi isgiaiiiLc 
The white sand at the sandhills on the Demeraia and 
elsewhere is veiy pure and well-adapted foi glass making 
Gold has been Eoniid about 40 miles up tlio Cuynni rivei 
Attempts to woik it have met with small success, aud have 
been complicated with questions of boundary 

Eivei s — ^The colony is traversed by numeious laige riveis, 
the principal being the Esseqmbo, Coiantyn, Mazaiuni, 
Ouynni, Bsibice, and Demeiaia The Coiautyn foims 
the boundaiy between Butish and Dutch Guiana It 
uses in 2“ N" Ut, 100 miles eastwaid of the Esseqmbo, 
flows gonoially noitbwaid, and falla into the Atlantic by a 
broad estuaiy m 6“ N lat , 67® W long It is navigable 
foi small vessels for 150 miles flora its mouth, and is 
remaikable for its magnificent cataiacts The Cuyuni, 
coming flora Venezuela, runs acouise of 120 miles thiough 
tenitoiy claimed as British The Esaequibo uses m the 
Sieiia Acarai, 0® 40' N lat , and aftei a oouiso of at least 
600 miles dischaigea itself into the ocean by an estuaiy 16 
miles in width, in 7® 17 lat, 68® 40' W long In this 
estuaiy aie a gioup of islands wheie sugai is giown, several 
being fiom 12 to 16 miles long and 3 miles bioad The 
ptmcipal at 3 Hog Island, Wakenoain, and Leguan, a 
ainallei one is named Tigci Island The eutianco of the 
Essequibo is difhcult owing to deposits of mud and sand 
Its course lies thiough forests of gigantic vegetation About 
43 miles fiom its month it is joined by the Mazainm, which 
xs itself joined by the Onyuni at 8 miles fiom its month 
The cataiacts, of which one of the gieatest is the King 
William’s Cataiacb of Sohomburgk, in 3® 1 35" N lat , 

put a stop to the navigation of the Esseqmbo by laige 
resBcls about 60 miles up In 3® 57' 30" N lab and 68° 
3' W long it leoeivos the Rupunuut, which has a course 
of 220 miles Anothei large tributary is the Potaio, upon 
which IS the celebrated Kaieteui (Old Iflan’s) Fall, so 
named fiom an Indian legend, and discovered on Apijl24, 
1870, by Ml O B Blown of the Geological Suivcy, who, 
owing to cataiacts, took a foitnight to leaih the fall 
from the coast up the Esseqmbo and Potaio Tins fall, 
in 6° S' N lat and 59° 19' W long, is jiroduced by the 
liver flowing ovei a sandstone and conglomeiate table-land 
822 feet into a deep valley below Foi the first 741 feet 
the water falla peipendieularly, as one great continuous 
whitish column, circled by rainbows, into a basin below, con- 
tinuing thence over a sloping cataract 88 feet m height, and 
thiough tlio inteistices of great blocks of rock, to the iivei- 
bed below The head of the fall is 1130 feet above the sea 

The iivei 200 yaids above the fall is 400 feet wide, and the 
width of the fall itself varies, accoiding to the season, fiom 
240 to 370 feet Tlio Demeraia or Demeraiy uses piobably 
near 5° N lat, and after a noithwaid couise nearly parollol 
with the Esseqmbo for moie than 200 miles, enters the 
Atlantic near 6® 60' 17 lat and 68“ 20' W long Ibis 
navigable for 85 miles, and at its mouth at Georgetown is 1 J 
miles across A bai, or deposit of mud and sand, prevents 
the entrance of large vessels at low tide Faitliei east is 
the Berbice, whose source is probably about 3° 40' 17 lat 
It is 2J miles wide at its mouth m 6° 21' 17 lat , 57° 12' 
W long , aud is navigable for 175 miles fay vessels drawing 
7 feet of walei The Ganje cieek falls into the Beibice 
near its mouth Several laigo stioams called cieeks fall 
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dnectly into the Atlantic between the Beibice and tlio 
Demciaia The Boeiasiti cieefc divides the counties of 
Demeiaca and Esseqmbo, and between the Essequibo aud 
the Baiima aie the iivois or cieoks Pomcioon, Moiucai, 
and Waini 

Chmate — The climate, especially lu the intciior, is 
healthy The even tempeiatuie is considexcd suitable foi 
puhnouoiy complaints , and tubeicular consumption is un- 
known Thoie aro no huiiicancb, and gales aio not ficqueut 
Occasionally tlioie is a long drought, but the full on nig oidei 
of seasons is geneially maintained Fiom the middle of 
Ap'il to June there is a long season of licaxj lains, which 
deciease in July, the long dry season lasts fiom August 
to November, Decombei and Jariuaiy conipiiso the sboit 
lamy season, and Febinaiy and Mnicli llio shoit diy 
season The winds diuing the lams me geneially wesLuly 
In the diy seasons they blovr fiom the ocean and modify 
the heat The thcimomotei seldom uses abo\o 90° oi falls 
below 75° Fahi At Gcoigetown the mean annual tenipoia- 
tnie 13 81° 2' The rainf.ill m 1878 was CD 91 inclic’, the 
aveioge having been 74 indies foi 1873-77 

Pujnilatio/i — ^The census of 1871 was ns follows — 
113,570 bom in Biitish Ouuua (including 70,000 to 80,000 
negioes, 10,000 boin of Indian and Chiiicso paionts, and the 
“eolouied’’ population), 42,G81 immigiants fi omlinlia, 0295 
Cluneso, 7925 fiom Madeira and Azores, 13,3&5 nogioos 
fiom West Indian Islands, and 0036 Euiopcans and ollicis , 
total 193,491, ex-clusive of aboiigines, estimated at 7000 
The estimated total population on 31sb Deccmbci 187C w’os 
226,365, and further C 2 k.ploiatious have moioased the esti 
mated number of aboiiginal Indians The aboiiginas aio 
lemnants of Indiau tubes, snob as the Aiawaks, Waiiaus, 
Caiibs, aud many others, scattered iii the intciioi of the 
conntiy They maintain thomsolves by iibliing and luiiil 
ing Traces of “Indian pictuic-wiiting," oi suilptuiod 
hguies, have been found in some giainto blocks up the 
Esseqmbo On December 31, 1877, 22,500 East Indian 
immigrants were working undoi a five yonis’ ludontiuo 
on the estates, and 26,000 nob undoi iiidciituic Binco 
1857, 10,315 East Indian coulios (including wcinoii and 
childieu), with stivings amounting to J.2C0,479, ha\o 
availed themselves of their light to lelimi passage A 
munbci le-emigiate to the colony Tlio Iiidmu Govouiinont 
supeivises the emigiation In tlio colony an immigiation 
depaitmcnt legulates labour, wages, and gpiiciul tiealmeul 
About 5000 aiB now annually intioduced Cluneso have 
also been lutioduccd with and witliout iiidcntuic 

Vemlation — The vigotation is most lus-imiint 'Jlir iiitiiioi 
afloids on oxhaustlLSs supply of -valiialilo timlipi, siiili ns the iiioia 
andgicenhcait, Inigolyuscdloi sluphiulding Thotlimaltnisuins i 
continuous succession of tiopicnl flow cis and fi nits Jtanj oftlic tu cs 
yield gums, febrifuges, oik, and jimis of moie oi Ic'-g mluo, among 
wluch may be mentioned caoiitcliouc, niul a gum tailed “balata,” 
with piopeitics iiitamcdiaie bLlwciii those of caouldiouo and 
gutta putln The baik of tlio ci ib tieo is used foi tiinimig The 
Bilk cotton tiee, wliicli glow s 100 loot high and 12 It et louiid, yields 
a light giey silky cotton used foi stufling inllow s Among the palm 
tiecs -uo tliB piLtuiesniie monntain cabhagu pnlin, giowing to the 
height of 100 feet , tho cocoa-nut palm , the sago palm , the eta 
palm, mnch esteemed foi its beiiityand fruit, nid the cockaiito 
palm, which pioduees the most dchcato cibbage of all the jialm 
species The msiigiove tioe, 15 to 20 feet high, skills the sea coast. 
The tobacco plant glow s wild, and indigenous rottoiis ai e iiunicious 
A litUc lice IB giown Tho fiiiit of tho plantain and banana is 
hugely u's.d foi lotxl, and tho stems ftunisli libie foi xwpci nnkiug 
Oiinge, lime, guav-i, coshew, and pine niqile aie 'iiuoiig the fioiits 
Indigo used to do cultivated Ainotln, uom which the well known 
dye 18 obtained, la indigenous, and logwood and lanilla aio also 
found Maize, cas&as'i, yims, pa^iaw tiee fimt, 6»e<t potatoes, 
peppeis, and other pioductions iub valnable for food oi meditmo 
Tho laigest of the wotti lilies, the Vtelona regia, was lust dis- 
eovoied m Guiana 

jimmait — ^Among the wild aiumals arc tho lapii or bush cow, 
tlic laaBfltoB (the flcBli of which is sonLotuncB caic]3}y jngt t ttr or 
“ligai,” throe kinds of out beai, tho sloth, opossum, orma(b|Jp, 
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acoui-i (or liare), numerous, monkeys, and vampires, measuring 30 
inohos from x)“iut to jioiiit of extended wing. Tiie cayman, 
nlligfitor, or emcodile of South America, 16 to 20 feet long, abounds 
ill tJie rivLM-s and canals. Ainoim other reptiles are tlie iguana (the 
(lesh of which i.s said to he suitiLlale for eating), many lizards, and 
analius (soino venomous). Tortoises and turtles nra common on the 
liaiiks of the streams aud in saud^ districts of tlio coast. Thobird, 
insect, and fish life of Guiana is of indescribable rielniess and variety. 

I’i'odiice, Indnulrics, atui Commero !. — There are 120 sugar and 12 
siiuill collee estates in the colony. Cotton was formerly exported, 
but the cultivation lia.s now ceased. Coifee, the exjiovt of which in 
1830 was 0^ million lb, i.s not Jiow xiroducod for the foreign market. 
The deep rich soil has induced largo iiivcstmouts in tJie formation 
of sugar estates; but the industry has undergoiio great fluctuations. 
JS.xXiorts ill 1339, when negro axilirentieeBliip tenuiimted, fell from an 
average of 63,000 to 33,443 Muls. The eq^ualizntion of tha Englisli 
duties on free and slave-grown sugar still Ihrther restricted cultiva- 
tion, eximrts in 1849 being only 32,000 hlid.s. In 1854 matters had 
begun to mcrul. The in'osxiect of obtaining coolie labourers from 
India and China, oaii.sed new caxiLtal to bn introduced and fre^ 
energy employed. Cultivation wa.s iiniiroved and extended, vacuum 
yiaiis eainc to bo move used, steam x>loughs and tilo dinluing were sne- 
oe.ssliilly introihiced. Tlio value of machinery imiioi’tcd from 1867 
to 1876 was £850,000. A quantity of 2 to 3 hhds. (of about 17 ewts.) 
Ijcr acre is often obtained, but the average is 30 cwts. The juice 
cxiiresscd by the xiowerfiil rollers is about 60 per cent, of the weight, 
of ciiucs. The “Doinnrara crystals” are very impular for their 
Ijurity and sacoliarino strength, and command high pi'ice.s. Tlie 
sugar exports in 1876 were 119,891 hhds., fully eqmil to 100,000 
tons ; in 1877, 111,156 hhds, j and iu 1878 (a year with prolonged 
drought), 86,076 hhds. Nearly all tills last quantity went to the 
United ICuigdom, but 20,000' and 32,000 hhds. went to die United ; 
States in 1876 and 1877 rospectively. The mm exiiortod in 1876 ' 
was 30,000 punclioons ; in 1877 it was 32,631, and in 1878 
28,762. The quantity of rum issued for consuinxition in tho colony 
iu 1878 was 330,392 gallons. The cxfiort of molasses (of which less 
is made as tho quality of tho su^r iin]irovcs) is principally to the 
United States and British pro'irinocs, the quantity heiiig 14,820, 
19,802, and 17,084 casks iu 1876, 1877, 1878. Tho same years the 
tiinhar exports (nearly all to the United Kingdom) were 464,486, 
867,430, and 303,003 eubio feet. Tho woodciittiug industry, under 
Qovci'tiinoiit licence, is a considerable ono, as is slidwii by tho export 
of about 6 tuLllioii shingles ainiunlly. Up tho rivers and creoks 
clmreoal-burning is carriod on; 32,260, 36,631, and 46,740 barrels of 
oharooftl wore exported in 1876, 1877, 1878. There are 1,250,000 
cocoa-nuts exported yearly. In 1853 the total value of imports 
was £847,183; in 1877, £2,229,008 (£1,070,898 from the United 
Kingdom) ; in 1878, £2,160,714. Tho exports wore iu 1863, 
£1,014,044; iu 1877, £8,049,167 (£1,954,760 to the United King- 
dom) ; and in 1878, £2,607,671. Tho tonnage, inwards nndout- 
wama, was 234,089 tons in 1853, niul 519,086 tons in 1877, 
Qowrmient . — The government is vo.stcd in n governor appointed 
by the British crown and a court of policy, ortginally instituted by 
the Dutch iu 1773 for Dcmcrai-a, and including Esacqiiibo in 1789. 
Borbice had until 1831 a sexmvato constitution. The imofliciol 
members of the court were elected by n oolle"e of kiozers or electors, 
who were themselves elected by duly quolifled inluibitanta. In 
1795 this college commissioned some of their own members to act 
with the court of policy in financial mattera. This resulted in an 
independent body, cultod ilnancial rexireaentutives, being elected 
by the inhabitants who wore qualified to vote for Mezcis. Tho 
financial reprcsontritiyes and the court of policy meet iu annual 
sossiou os tho "combined court," to discuss finance and jmss the 
annual tax ordinance. Tho civil list is not puriuanent, being 
renewed every seven years. All other oidinances or Ic ,al laws are 
passed by the court of policy, — every Qidiiiaiico being subject to 
coufirination by the qucuu. The colony is divided into ILvo elec- 
toral districts, with a total of 863 registered electors. These 
districts elect for life one or two kiosers, seven, in all, and one or 
two financial representatives, six iu all. When a vacancy occurs in 
the court of policy tho seven kiezGis nominate two persons, one of 
whom is selected, by Uie donrt. There are five unoilieial members 
chosen os above, and five oillcinl members, viz., tlio govenior, 
attomoy-gcueral, Government secretory, auditor-general, and immi- 
gration agent-general. . The public revenue in 1868 was £260,017, 
and the expenditure £230,667, In 1877 tlio revonno was £889,872, 
and In 1878 £406,002. Half of this revenue is derived from 
import duties, and the remainder principally from wine and epirit 
duties, rum. duty, ajid retail spirit licences. The expenditure in 
1877 was £380,666, and in 1878 £417,996. The public debt in 
1877 was £323,563. Public and mercantile accounts are kept iu 
dollars Ms. 2d. sterling) and Cents, : ■ . 

■ The Eomon Dutch law is in force in civil cases, aiddiftod, tar 
oiJera in couheil and local .ordinances the criminal law is. biisM 
on tliat of Great Biitain, and administered in the same wayj ; except 
that there is' no grand jury. The supreme .qourt consists of , the 
ehief justice; aud ..tivo puisne judges. ; Appeol In cases, involving' 
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£600 and upwards lies to the privy council. Thera arc an iiiferior 
court of civil justice, coiu'ts of admiralty and viec-aJiniralty, of 
petty debt (conducted by stipendiary magistrates), of bail and 
review (of magistrates* deeisions). One judge sits in the supremo 
cilmiual court ; and there is an inferior criminal court. Questious of 
law are decided liy three judges in the court of crown cases reserved. 
Besides apoliceuiagistratefoi-Gcorgetowu, there are thirteen districts, 
each with a stipendiary magistrate appointed by the secretary of state. 

Towns . — For a notice of GuonoETOWN, the capital (resident 
X>opu1atiou aliout 40,000), sec vol. x. p. 430. The liglithouse, 
with revolving light visible for many miles, is at the iiorlli end, 
near the mouth of the river. Tlic lightship is 11 miles off in 6° SC" 
N. lat. and 58“ IJ' W, long. The chief town of Borbico is New 
Amsterdam, on the east bank of tho Berbioo river. It is well laid 
out, and has n population of 6000. Tho Borbice lightship la in 6* 
29' 10" N. lat. and 67“ 23' 40" W. long. 

JReligion and JSducaiion. — Tho diocese of Gniaua was established 
in 1842. Tlio olllcial list shows — 1 bishop, 1 archdeacon, 10 rectors, 
14 ennites, 2 incumbents, and several missionary clergymen and 
chaplains to institutions. Tho Cliiirch of England has 6'9 churches 
or chapels. Tho Coolie Mission Association and Diocesan Society 
mnintain mi.ssioiiaiie.s nncl catechists. The Church of England 
claims 90,000 nioiiibei's. The Church of Scotland Iios 10 ministers. 
The Homan Catholics also have several churches and mission 
stations. The Church of England receives an aimnal grant of 
£10,000 from, tha public revenue, the bishop’s salary (£2000) being 
paid fluin inmci-iiil funds ; the Cliureh of Scotland has £6000, and. 
tho l^man Catholic Church £2600 from public revenue. There 
are also 14 'Wesleyan Methodist ministers, a Moravian mission, and 
several chapels of Congregational Dissenters and others belonging to 
the London Missionaiy Society. The system of education supported 
by tho general revenue is denominational. There ore 177 schools 
BMictioued by the hoard of education. The estimate for primary 
education in 1879 ivas £20,606. The Church of England 1ms 81 
schools, exclusive of those on estates for coolies. 

Sec Schomburgk’s JJritish Ouiana; Murtiii’s Srilish Colonies', 
HaWson’a Ilisfmy of British Gxi,iana, 1865; ’Waterton’s IFanderinffs 
in South Anmdea, 1862 ; Oeolot/icnl Survey Ht^sorts-, J. G. Sawkiiis, 
“ On Geology of British Guiana ” in Quarterly Joxim. of Gcolay. 
Soc., London, 1871; Brown’s. Canoe axid Camp Life in British 
Oiiiana, 1876; Brott’s Indian Tribes qf Cuiana, 1870; Colonial 
Offlee List', British Owiana Directory •, Lennet’s British Cttiana’, 
Boddnin-Whotliam’s JRoraima, 1870. (J, L. 0.) 

11. DxTTcn Guiana, or Sueinam, lies to tlio E. of British 
Guiana, from which, it is Boparated hy the Corantiju or 
Ccrantynin 67“ 6' W. long. Its coast extends for upwards 
of 220 miles to tho mouth of tho Maroni or Marowyne, which 
forms the boundary towards ITrenoh Guians. Tho Dutch 
daim possession, of 58,630 square miles ; but of this eztea- 
sive area, equal to more than four times that of Holland, not 
more than 3230, according to Wolbers, had been explored 
in 1868, tho colonial territory did nob compirise more than 
640 square miles, and the actual area under cultivation 
was little over 200. In 1875 this last was 29,852 acres 
(47 square miles), and in 1876, 22,180. The princijial 
Bottleinents have been made in the lower valley of the 
Surinam, or between that river and tho Saramacca ou the 
"W. and the Commewijne on tho E. At its mouth the 
Surinam is 3 miles broad, and at Paramaiiho, the capital, 
about half a mile. Ships of from 18 to 19 feet of draught 
can reach the anchorage in front of tho town, which has 
room for 100 vesBels, The water is of a dirty yellovr 
colour with hrown bubbles ou its surface, and its current 
can bo traced far out at sea. As yet no one has seeii the 
source of the Surinsm, bub it is understood to be high up 
in die Tumao Humao hills. The prindiiial tributaries ore 
the navigable Para on tbe left band and the Paulus Creek on. 
the right, both of whioli join it about 6 or 7 miles above 
Paramaribb.’-. Thei Morowijne or Moroni is a much larger 
liver than the Surinam, Its water is clear as crystal, so 
that stories can be distinguished at a depth of 12 feet. 
Unforturiately its mbuth,‘‘thoUgh about 4 miles broad; is 
full of sarid-btenkB, and consequently it has been less visited, 
than iniglil! have been, expected from the excellent character 
of. tlie conn try through which it flows. The banks are li igh 

; f .An inteieating, aoooiint af a. vp 7 age up.tKe Sijrln!tin. .byZimhior- 
mahn, -vrilh a good map on a liii’ge seals, will be to\m^ in iSjdschrifl 
iiim hei Aart^hsktftaiy Genoofsc7idp,'. l^^^ 
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enough to confine the floods, though at Aimmo, about 45 
miles inland, the diffeience of level between the diy and 
the ramy season, le 23 feet Betw een the livers of Dutch 
Quiaua theie are remaikeble eioss channels available during 
the floods at least The IMaioni is even connected with 
the Coiantyu on the one hand (though thoie la 200 miles 
of conntiy betiveeii) and with the Oyapock on the other 
As It comiuuuioates with the Cottica, which is in turn a 
tiibutary of the Commewijue, a boat can pass fiom the 
hlatoni to Piuamaiibo, thence by the Sommelsdijk canal 
it cun leach the Sarauiacca , and fiom the Saiamacca it 
can pioceed up the Coppename, end by means of the 
Nickeiie find its way to the Corantyn 

Climate — The climate of bniinam has long enjoyed a 
reputation foi exception il unhealthiness which it does not 
appPdi to des>erve Though hot and moist hkc a Tmki%h 
b ith, it seems congenial even to the Eniopean constitution 
Tlie mccin tomiieiatnre of the yeai is 80 4.° Faht , that of 
tho coldest month 78“ nud that of the waimeet 99“ On 
the aveiage of the eight jeais fiom 1847 to 1864 tho 
rainfall at Monbyon is 139 inches, at Pniamaiibo 101, 
at Ocldoiland 108, nt Gtomngon SI, and at Nichoiio 67 
Acioiding to the tables at the and of the Jtutiho^ of the 
Ko)i N^edeilanclsch Meteoi Ijistit CUtiecht), the giontest 
quantity falls m May, June, July, September, and December 
There ais no endemic diseases , and though cholein, ieveis, 
and sinall-por have appeared Iroin tune to time, they are 
not inoie violent than in more tempei ate regions Lejirosy 
and elephantiasis, intioduced it is believed fiom Barbados, 
lie not iiiheqnont among the negro population Tlie foimer 
IS locally known aa boassi In 1790 thoie weio only 7 
patients in the lazaiotto of Vooizoorg, but by 1797 they 
liacl incieased to 300, and in 1812 to 600 A new estab 
lislitnent was founded at Batavia on the light bank of the 
Coppename in 1823 Between 1831 and 1839 an aveiage 
of 103 suspected persons were examined yearly, and 46 
declaied infected In 1853 theie weie 443 mliabitants 
(216 males and 232 females) in the settlement, of these 
howevei 112 were peisonally free from tho disease, thongh 
bom and bi ought up among tin patients 

Population — IJaUveeu 1838 and 1882 tho fiee popula 
tion of Surinam increased fiom 8893 (4242 males and 
4631 females) to 13,103 (0709 males and 6484 females) 
In 1855 tlie total number of glares was 31,780, of whom 
27,914 (13,656 males and 14,358 females) weie on the 
plantations and 3866 (2027 males and 1839 females) iii 
private seivicQ Since the abohtion m 1863 many 
ottompts have been made to augment the working popu- 
lation of tho colony Up till 187 i tho total number of 
iniiiugn.nts was 9049, of whom at least 2028 died In 
1870 a convention was signed between Holland and 
Englmd for the logulution of the coolie traffic, and a 
Dutch Government agent foi Surinam was apjiointed 
at Calcutta In 1873 2448 imimgrantB arrived from 
Biitisli India, and 1405 iii 1874, but owing to dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of England with the Dutch ariangements 
thoie weie none in 1876 and 1876 InDecembei 1875 the 
whole population was stated at 61,329 (26,074 males and 
25,255 females), ovelusive of about 17,000 bush negroes 
and an nnoei tain numbei of Indians There weio 706 Euio 
poans besides the soldieis and seamen in ganison and hai- 
boni.and the immigrants amounted to 4007 (2834 males and 
1173 fomaloa), and compiised 2959 fiom British India, 598 
from the West Indies, 352 Chinese fiom China, and 67 from 
the Dutch Indies, and 37 settlers fiom the JSTethei lands 
The bush negioes (bosoh negers) aio the descendant’s 
of runaway slaves, They consist of thiee tubes — the 
Aulcanians, the Saiamacoans, and the Bekou or Moesinga 
The fiist, who number from 3000 to 4000, have their chief 
BQttlemonts in tlie district near the junction of the Lava 
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and the Tapanahom with the Uppei Maronijne, but they arc 
also settled on the Sara Citck, on the Uppei Cottika, and 
ou the Ouimotibo Tho Siiamaccans, who aie nmneiicallj 
about as important, dwell 1 1 tween the Saraniacca and the 
Upper Surinam The bush negioes lotniii cniions ti-iccsof 
then formei connexion willi Christianity, though they aio 
and consider thoniselvet. pagans Then chief god is Qiaii 
Gado (gland god), hib wife is Maun, and his son Josi Kisf 
Vaiioub muioi deities aie also woibhipped, Ampnka tho 
bush-god, Tom the watei god, ifec Among tliouiseh cs they 
speak a language based on a bnstaid Duglish, mingled 
with many Dutch, Poitugncse, and natno elements The 
Moiavian missionauos have piomoted its cultu.itton, but 
ifc IS almo&t ceitnin to give way befoie tbo Dutch ^ 

FigclcUton — V Inigo poilioii ot DiiUliftiuina is loicioit imIIl 
piimovAlfoiists , hut liilliuito the Ink of luhoin mil lost ol tinn 
aiioit have piciciiLedthc, ntili/ilion. ot itsrnst snpplns ol timbi i 
ojiil enbmot vood In some jcais niiltid llic oi-iioil ol tlipsc 
mittiials IS aituilly oxceodul by tho iinpoit An iilift of tlie 
wealth thit anails the fuiiiie piospectoi moj he oht until fiom 
Fooke s papci in the TFisi Inthc foi 1861, iilitio a list is gn iii ol 
77 difli lint kinds Among the nioie iniiioitniil nie tho ))n]li.lui 

(Lucuma'inamtiutsum), hnonniu thdrcthtil nids is lunidiiilliestli 
Ol hoiso flosli , tlio oininlinifc ouaminniit timiiuunii, AnUl ) , 
tliobuklik {Zceythis oIlM la), vIulIi is ulm-i UtiiUiilliy iioims , 
tho geolli-ut (A'trtnWiiK Sthoiiih ), tlic iiiilo nid fmnlo 

Icttci-ttood, tlioinupumhait [Loimjaa hrm/mtit, b ) , tin kiiikan 
tics (Aonitaa. C'eiba) , the locust oi coiiib>ui], ivhuli is good hiith 
fin Umbel rvoik ludlmmliut, and tlu kopic (vmi ntow), 

liigely meil foi llooi ing Besides the honanti, to iiUii h the ni gio 
M indebted ioi a In go pnfc of bis susttnnicp, imi/i , soigbnin, oi 
Curnpoa mai/p, yams, kiycis cnulcji/tini), mionioul, obio 

OI gumbo, the gionnd niit oi pionda {ATtuhit Jiyjioyti n), fnumisli 
poiipai, tho niitina (Solmum maetounjmn), the biliuiiln, the 
/ntu/ak (4)iona fiitenutia), tbo poinmo do Cjtbtii' (S)iomhtti, 
cvtluim), and the Maminea aniettcuna. may bo mintioiiid horn the 
vast list of jiliiuts of intoiost foi ibeii idiblo jnoilvu la ® 

Cmnmeict — ^Tbo gicot staple of Biniiinm mdustiv nns finiinily 
bugsi Botweon 1840 and 1803 tbo iiviing( quiuititi i\]ioilid was 
802,857 owts , 111 1886, two yens litii On iiniiin iimticm ol ibc 
nlavos, it sink as low as 1£!1,8I2 iwts , uiil iliouuh it Iiiis igiiii 
iiioifisod tbo avenge between 1881 nid 1871 is oiilj 212,000 iwls 
In 1876 the pioihiction was 218, 111 uvts , luid tho i spoit 
cwts Tlio lust cocoa fiom Rniinwn w vs si nt to Anisleidinn in 
1738 , but it IS only binto about l&'i') tn 1860 th it it b is iisi n into 
faiom with the colonists In 1870 thr jiiotliu tioii w,is no li ss th in 
263,007 (wrts , mill the exnoit 26,002 twts Cot tun iinil rnib t urn 
lust in oidei, tlio loiinei having a yiiUl in J876 ot 3806 ewts nud 
the KUti of 216 cuts The total (vtiOih of the eoloiiy had n 
vilno of 2,762,608 gulden oi Iloinis , ot whuh Giisit HnUiin took 
069,9*5. tboTJnitcd Stiles S72.A77, and tin Nttbiiliiiids 606,1161 
Ol the total immits, viliud at 8,18'{,252 giiliUii, tho iiiolhei 
Conntiy fuimshtil the rnlue of 1,228, ioy 

M/inetals — The gold diggings ot ftniiMiimnio beginning to nllnu t 
I attention, the coiiiniiesioii of 1874 lining found ti mb uunbiims 
distiict vlioiit the Mniowijm Bj ALiy 1876, 610,000 ains nf laud 
had boon lented to piivate poisons, and i f on ainiiunt of siiiciss 
his nttinded tbiii Inbouia Tbo load, ailvn, and non oies iritiy 
yet piovt of iiniioi Uneo 

I Ailimmitiahm — In 1805 aeveiol changes weie intiotlucid into 
the goviiuinent of Suiinam The Code Fapoleou was adopted, 
aulyoct to modidcation fioni time to time by oiilets in eoiineil A 
house of Bssonibly was constiLuteil, the mcnibii’i of wrbuK wcio 
Huvei to be Ices than iiino iioi mate than tbiitein, — four being 
appointed by tbo Goveliinieiit and the otbets by the elec tois 'J’ho 
fianebiso was given to ill oili/ens pur mg 40 guliliii of tiiMw 
Elected memboiB seire for six yeais Tbo oidinaiucs of tbo 
govcinoi in connoil hoeomo law only if jiassod in the nsseiiibly and 
6,anctioneil by tlic king, but a loyal deeicu may oreiinlc tho 
stiongest opposition of tho nrsetnblv, and not inifiequently tho 
Mitionnl assembly of the Netlu’ilvnrta disallom what lias been in 
aoitedin the budget by tlie eolonial asaini blics Be’sidi s the supiomo 
> Soventeen piibbeations aia incntioiiLd by Wiillsi'lilacgcl in ins 
•R«r fff/aetlo -Weffei Enyhaalus GramnialxK (Bautzen, 1864) Fntko 
issued a iVeyei EngliicK Woordmioek (Leyden, IBID), atitl ‘WilU- 
scblaegel % Bcvjtaeh tTegui Englmkea 'IforteilnitA (Lubaii, 1806) 

» ymtboi infaimatinu on tUa neb tiopical Hon of tbo colony Will be 
found in Toonslri, T owlbmtw i» da icaimie Sxamame, Groningen, 
1831, VonFerniin, Hist Ifal delalldUHTule i?uuio,iia7e, Amatonltun, 
3765, Dory and Molkcnboer, "Prodromiis Plmro bryologicso Surma* 
xnenBis," in YerJimdl wn de JIoll Ataaleeh der Wetnach U tiaar- 
letn, and A O Toeka, “Bo qnibusilini orebtiloiB buiiiiamonsibue,” 
la 'Uolil nnd SeblechtoudaTs Soiun ZaxUimg, 1863 
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court at rnamaiibo, theie aie thue cantonal and thice distiiet 
Louits The- |ii( buli-iitand toui in-iinanent muubeisof the aiipiLme 
Louit in, iiomiimtcd by the oiowu * ‘‘Thelaiig,”sayaliri Palgiave, 
•'la ahuoat lvoij thing the “ hoi da," in a coiiaiiltativai-apu.it>, 
dll- boiai-thiiig , and the “ L'oniinoiia ’ aic inciely honoiai> 

Hisfoty — I’hi- Dutch begun to nait the conats of tiuiana about 
ISSO, and we hiul Adi man tci Haaf sending veaatla thithei m 1699 
111 1014 the states ot Holland giantcd to any Datc-li oitireii loni 
j eaia’ inonoiioly of any haihoai oi place- ot coittiuaice whn-li ha 
might diSLOvei in that icgion The lust aettleincnt, lionavoi, in 
Saiinain (ni 1630) wiis niida by an I-nghshiiiaii, ulioac tbiiue is 
still pie^eivad by Maiahiil a Cieok When Cavanno Mas takan by 
the I'lonali in Ibbl a luitubti of Jaiva who had scttlod in that ]i,iit 
of Gnianx leiiiovcd to tlia Suiiiiaiii diatiiot, uheie they soon conati 
tuted in iinpoitint and Ilouiialuiig eoinniniiity In 1066 tho hug 
hall sottlainant wis tiken by atoiin by the Zcalaudtia undei 
Oiiinsaon 01 Kiynasoii (tho name is spelt in vaiioiis iiajs), and 
100,000 lb of sugai weio oanctad aa a lansom By the peace of 
Biedi tho Dutch noic foiiiially lecngiiided aa mnatois of (limiia, 
and though the Willouglihys, ulio conaideied then lights iiifiingid, 
did all they could to ueakon the colony and di iiv oil iilaigapait of 
its English population to Jmnuca, it contmnad to Aouiiah, and 
wia cotihiined to tho Dutch by the tieaty of Wcstminalai in 16J’4 
Foi aomo time the Zeilandeis ol aimed that they olouo had light to 
the eoiintiy, but it wis iilUinately decided that tho possession ivns a 
nation il one in the full sense of the avoid The Haw Dutch West 
Indian Oompany, founded in 1671 to leplioe tho oldoi oomiiany 
winch hid tilled, iccoivod Guiana by cliaitcr fiom the states 
gi-aaial in 168^ ® in the following yeai the oonumiy sold ono-fbiid 
ot tlioii timtoiy to the ally of Amstaidam, and anothei tbud to 
Cornells van Aoissens, loid of Soinmclsdiik Tho nca\ oovneis and 
the oompiuy lucoipoiatad tlicmsclvea ns the Chaitcicd Society of 
Suiinam, and Sommolsdijk agiecd to fill the of goveiuoi of 
the colony at his own evpeiise The liiciatuo tiade in slaves ivas 
retained by tbo West Indian Company, but the society could xm 
poib them on its ovn aoooimt by iixyingafiue to the company 
SomTiielsdijk’a lulo was inaiked by xaie aaiadonx and cncigy lie 
lupiesssd and paoihod the Indian tubes, ho elected fuita and dis 
oxpliued the aoldioiy, he oenstilietad tho canal which still basis bis 
name, he oetabUsliad a high aoiiU ot justica, lie mtioduaed the 
cultivitioii of the cocoa nut, and in shoit ho davotod bimaelf m all 
wiys to the avclfiio of the colony But on l7th June 1688 ba was 
uiiasioie’d in. a iniitiiiy of tho sokliois Tho “thud’ aabieli Smn 
•nilsdyk nossissed was olleied by Ins widow to Wilbam III ot 
Liijdaiid, bat it wis iiltiiiiatelv puialuiaed by the aity of Amstoidini 
foi 703,000 11 In 1712 the Ejoneh, iiiidei C'asaaid, soilul up the 
iivoi and put P 11 amaiibo to i insom , iiiid aftei thou d< p iitnie Iheio 
wai hot dispute between tho Society and the ooloniats as to who 
sbo’ihl piy tho indemnity During tho list of the 18th oentiiiy 
the oliK f tioublos of Suiinam woio the bush negioes and the slai es 
Pc ice avitli tlie Atikan negioes was made in 17()0, and with the 
Siiimiceuiis in 1762, but iii 1776 tho govoinoi Neiivou atiU found 
it neci saaiy to siiiiound the colony with i inilitaiy eoidon ngunst 
Ibo nttneks of the Bonni tiibo By ibe spiiiig of 1786 ^loaihcatiou 
w IS (omploto In 170S tho Society ivaa abiogated, and the affaus 
of Suimam iiloeed niidoi a committee of twenty one mciubcis 
The English, who bad osaumed the piotectoiate oi the colony fioni 
1799 to 1802, took actual possession in 1804, anti aiipomtod Sn 
Chailos Giooii goreinoi In 1807 tho slave tinde was abolished 
At the lestoiation of the Dutch authoiity m 1816 tho colonists of 
the distnot of Wiekciio sought to loin iin uudci Eiigbsb inle, or at 
loist to laocivo tho light of tiacling with English eolomes In 
1821 the 211 ivilogos of the fraws waiu ainmlled, and the lights of 
ouUiiaiy aiLi/ans bestowed on thorn instead biuinom and the 
West ladies weia 2)lacod uudei a oommon govciimieiit in 1828, but 
Hio goveiiioi WIS to losido at Piianiaiibo In 1832 stveiol negio 
slivus who had si t file to the aity woio publicly biuiiad alive Tho 
admiuistiation of Suiinam was scpai itud fium that of the 14 (>>1 
Indies in 1846 Buon van Kadcis, who assumed tho govcinoisliip 
in that jear, had the houoni of gicatly im2iiovii]g tho tflalo ol the 
slave laws, and of deelaiing the commaice of Guiana open to nil 
nitions at peace ivitb tho Ncthoilands Tho siippiossion of sdavoiy 
and tho oiganization of iminigiation, as alicady indicated, axe tho 
iniiu moments of flio recent bistoiy of Uio colony 

Among the oldei works on Smiiiain tho flist laixk is bald liy 
HsitsiniJc’s niasteily Bescliryninp van Gmtina qf tlo Wilda Kuat 
in Zaid ATmttLa, 2 vols 4to, Amatoidam, 1770 A valnablo 
ffasoJiiedems del Kolome van Suriname, by a nurnbei of "learned 
Jews,” was pubbsbed at Amsterdam in 1791 , and it has been 
siipiilomented ond so far superseded by Wolbeis, Gese?iiedenta 
WM SuruutTM, Amsteidam, 1861 Sketebes of Siimiam life axe 
given in tho foim of a tale in Schaak’s De Manja Familie Tajaeel 

^ Comxiore Mi Cohen’s Report In Paihamoutary Papers [018611 1877 

* See the Oetioy or Chaitei in Hartsinck, or m Vertemneimg van 
iSiulAeii aangaande de iSunnoamscAe AanneUgenheden, ba , Tho 
irngue, 1845 
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wi helSm inaamiiJic VoViidelirn, Viubeini, 1860 , and aimnibei of ev- 
CBlknt 2 iietoiidillusli itionswiU Ijcfoundiii A 11 dbiisLadt’&A'bii/iii 
tall* van Em epennm it S it/ niuinc, Leyden, 1872, tol Ihe Euglislx 
iCiidai is indebted to \V G Pilgiase foi v Iwilliint stiul> cm Eutth 
Ouiana, Loudon, 1876, ii 2 «intul fioni tho Conte iiijioiaiii Jieiiew 
Ste oho the of tin JLciUi hehendo Oenootsekeq) " Otfning 

KiouM A'annii,’’ at Paiamiiibo, the S'taatLiindiy Jriai boelje, 2 iiib 
lishcdbythe VLoetnniiMj looi do Statishel in, Acdo Ifiml (Anaslei- 
dani) , and the Hwi in/iamv lu. Ahiianal, 2 iublishcil by the Maatn.h 
tot Nut lan’l Alycmccn, Leyden and Ani&teidain (II AW) 

II French Guianx. is bounded on. the west by the 
Maroui or Marowijne, which sepaiates it from Dutch Guiana 
Towards the south and oast its limits axe still uncertain 
Accoiding to the tieaty of Utiecht ux 1713 it wub to he 
bounded towards Biazil by tho iivei of St Vincent ITnvon, 
but the identification of this rivei has nevei been officially 
deteimxned • The Oyapock is accepted 
both countries, but the FibixcIi claim that tlie Arouaii is the 
real Sb Vincent Pinzon, and consequently that they have a 
light to tho country foi 100 miles fuitlioi south along the 
coast Between the Mnioni and the Oyapock the coast-line 
is about 130 miles The foiiiteen quaitcis ot the colony 
aie estimated to have an area of 1,308,739 liechaiea, te , 
about 3,233,893 acies, oi 60B2 squaie miles, neaily as much 
as half the area of Belgium , but if the fiontiei bo iiushod 
back to the wateished, the whole aiea of the countiy 
could not he less than 53,000 sqimie miles 

Siafufe —A consideiable 2 >ortu)ii of the low coa&t-liind 
of Fiencli Quiana is occupied by swaai 2 i& and maishes, the 
most dee 2 >ly submerged of which aie ooveied with a dense 
growth of mongioves, and leceivo the name otjniptii, while 
the dnei sti etches aie occupied by tho pinot oi wassay palm 
{Evte}j>e oletacea), nnd aio designated i>inoht,ios In afow 
Iilacos, as in tho Smnamaty quaitei, thcie aie iioat bogs in 
piuceas ot foiuiation About 40 oi 50 inilcb inland, whote 
the land begins to rise, the travelloi roaches the outskiits 
of those piiiueval foiests which stretch back vast and vague 
towaids the mountains Between tbe naiiow maritime 
belvage, so to speak, and tho commoncenient of the high- 
lands aie undulating [dams oi savannahs Hilheito tho 
colony has confined itsoH almost exclusively to tho littoial 
and alluvial region, with its feitile mud-banks The 
savannahs aie still in a state of natuie, and though the 
eailier colonists made dealings in tho highlands, they soon 
giew diBap2^oiRle<l with the barienness of the cold gianitic 
soil The mountains behind Guiana do not exceed 3000 oi 
4000 feet of elevation, the pimcipal range indeed, the 
Tumac Humac, was estimated by M (Jieveaiix, who ciossed 
it m 1877, at no moie than 1312 feet above the sea level 
But the dense troinoal foieata attiaot bo much moistuie 
from tho ocean winds that the highlauds aie tho birthplac-e of 
alargennmbci of livers which in tlio rainy so.ison ospeoially 
pom down vast volumes of watei U 2 )ward 8 of tw enty aie 
counted between the Murom and the Oyapock United as 
they often aio in thou navigable sections by cioss channels, 
they constiUile a valuable means of communication fiom dis- 
tiiot to district Omitting the Moroni already described 
undei Dutch Guiana, die first of importance as wo proceed 
southwards is the Mann, which is navigable foi large 
vcbsela 10 miles fiom its mouth, and for smaller vessels 27 
miles fuither Passing the Simiamaiy and the Kouiou we 
next come to the Cayenne, at the mouth of which lies the 
island on which the colonial capital is built About a dozen 
lakes, of which Mepecucu, Macau, and Mapa aio the largest, 
have been counted in the French territory 

Ohmate — ^The rainy season begins in November or 
December, and lasts till the lattei part of June, but there 
arc usually throo or four weeks of good weadier lu March 

I See " Memona aobie os limitos do Biasil oom a Gayana Piancoza,’’ 
by J Coetanc da Silva m Eevnia tnmaiaai de Hist e Oeogr , Pio de 
yoaeiio, 1860 
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Dating the rest of the year theie is often hardly a diop of 
run for months At Cayenne tho annual rainfall amounts 
on an average to from 10 to IT. feet, and it is naturally 
lieaviei in the inteiioi It has been calculated indeed that, 
if all the fluvial outlets -were blocked, a single wintei would 
besudicient to suhmeige tho whole colony to a depth of 15 
or 16 feat Doling the hotter part of the year — ^August, 
Septembei, Ootobei — tho lemperatuie usually ii&es to 
about 86° F, but it almost nevei exceeds 88°, in tho 
colder season the mean is 79°, and it seldom siiiks bo low 
as 70° Between day and night there is very little theimo 
metno difference The longest day is 12 hours 18 minutes, 
the shortest 11 houis 42 minutes The pievailing winds 
are the N N E and the S E , and the most violent are 
those of the N E Duiing the rainy season the winds keep 
between 17 and E , and duimg the diy season between 
S and E Iluuicanes aio unknown Sudden uses of 
the sea aio occasionally eipeiienced m November and 
Decembet Within the picsent cental y Iheie have been 
three earthquakes (1821, 1843, and 1877), none of which 
did much damage 

JPopiilfUion — The population of Fiench Guiana consists 
of a few pure whites, negroes fiom Africa, mulattoes, coolies, 
a decreasing number of Indians, convicts from Fiance and 
its colonies (among whom aie many Arabs from Algona), 
and Ohinese, Hindu, and Anamita immigiauts In 1877 
the fixed population was stated at 17,230, aud the floating 
population included 2300 aboiiginal Indians, a military 
toice of 1084, 338 Qoveinment ofiBcials and ecclosiastics, 
4750 workmen connected with the coiumeice of immigra- 
tion, and 1380 coniicta outside of thepomtontmries, bo that 
in round numbeis tho total amounted to 27,000 Of the 
fixed population the males wore 7972, and the females 9258 
The widows were 1108, while the widowets weie 298 

Vi,gJatum — Pienoli Quiiualira ouch vaiicty of trees, and scvenl 
of them are attracting incio'isrng attention nom then economic 
value The Zeguminoace oic abimdantly lepi esentod, including the 
ga} 00 {Oouimtoum oclotata, Auhl ), tho couibaiil or locust iico of 
SuTinam, which gios s 70 oi 80 feet high without branching, the 
nngLlniiie {DuoiemapaiOLtisis), thebois violet oi amainntlio(C'om 
ifotii btactev^a), the noia sahio or oily warn {Ewi lui fuleata, Aulil ), 
the wicapon oi dpi do ble {Andtta Auilciiz, Benth ), the 
Ednauoeo, the Saint Maitin, and the Maihai turn Schombutghzi oi 
tigei wood To tho family of the Myzbicm, belong ^v&Aidwm. 
ponvi/o> itni 01 guava, tho Qowatoiit i guianfmis, the Zccylhn gtandi 
floi u oi monkey pot tieo of British Gunna, the Leeythii oUwt m, ond 
othei &i).-cas ot Leoythis , to tho S'ttjjotowcc, the JlfmmqpsiJrtfafflr, 
the j ulup d'oeuf or Aicaunui Mvmeoa, and tho boilabalh oi Lucuma 
Bonplaivlii Of the inoo, it la oiiough to mention tho black 
cedar (iYt. a A’m), the toonb, thebois canelle or cumamonwaad, 
an I scroial species of Act odidiitium Among the palms aie the 
cocoa-palm, the oil-palm of Afiica, and tho dato palm The limber I 
ot tho oonibanl, tho bois violet, and tho balatalns boon found to 
bo of vciy high exoelhncr Caoutchouc (Uevta guianerms) is com 
moil u tlio contested teiritoiy in tlia sontli, the dcmitieo {leiea 
elemigeia) and the I A)at.ouc,Juni, which also yields a medical rosin, 
aie abundmt in tho colony I,aige quantities of oleaginous seeds 
might lie {•olleoted from the yaj amadou [Vzzola se&i/erei) and tho 
01 lb wood (fiaropn gttianemis) 

TJip manioc is tho piincipal sonioe of food in Fiench Guiana, 

1 ICO IS becoming an inipoitanl object of cultis ation , and maize, 
yams, aiiowroot, b mams and tho biead finit aio also knonm Tho 
Guuiiia cocoa la cxcolleiit , colTco, mtioduced in 1710, is extensively 
gioivti , and vanilli is one of tho common wild plants of tho 
oouiitiy Tho cloie tiea has heon acehniati/cd, and m tho lattei 
yoaisot tho eiiipiio it fotmed ngood souicenf wealth , tlio cinnamon 
tiLc svas aho sucoessfiilly iniioduccd in 1772, but hke that of tlio 
peppar ties and tho nutmeg its cultivation is neglected 

Minetats — Oieat mtcioat attaches to the gold ot Guiana, which 
piomisos, 01 threotens, to modify tho hfo of tho colony Indian 
tioditions nCBinied the pioeence of tho pioeious metal, end Hum 
boldt and BiiiTon agiecdthat tlio geological oliaiactci of tlic country 
indioateil the probability of aniifeious dex>oeita , but it was not till 
1819 that Felix Cony, at tbo instigation of a Portuguese Indian 
namod Paohne, discovered and openc d -the first “ iilaeor ” In 1855 
tho Appiouaguo company was foimed , but, though 6762 oz wero 
collected botwcon 1857 and 1860, it soon niter sold its lights Tho 
Maitaioni company has boon moie suooosslhl 23,342 o? of gold 


weio obtained in 1872 , 46,044 oz , equal to 4 nnllton fniiLs, wcio 
exportedtioin Cayinno m 1874, ind in 1876 and 187b tin. jiild waa 
4823 ov pel mouth As various fciiugiiious mnioials aiL ibuiidint 
in some placis, it is jiossibli tliat non oies may exist 

Cammaee — ^The total value ol the niipoits into Fitutli Ouiin i in 
1871 was 6,003, tlS ftancs , aTiilitoxpoihd tothu a dut ot 2,’)D(>,158 
hones to Fiance, 10,600 fianco to tin, hiemh colonies, and 148,830 
hancs abioad It is with Muitinique that it stiiids in rlescst com 
menial lelitions, but tho imposition ui 1872 of a duty on t iii dc 
vie from that island Ins almost put a stoji to its impoi tut ion 
Sevoial small steamoas maiutam comuiuiiiLatioii btlw ten dillcicut 
polls of the colony 

Oonxui Eitahhahment!, — It was in 1851 that Giiiuiia was luLom- 
mended to the FiohlIi Govcriimtiil bj a spLLiil coiiiinissinu of 
inqtiiiy as a suitable idacGlortiiiminlpiiiitentmus In I'cbiimiy 

1852 liansiKiitatioii thitlici was oflciiJ as a fnoui to tho innviLts 
lliLii uiidei aonteiice, and moio than 3000 of them icnptid tho 
cluinge As tho ministi,i of tbo colonies is allowid by a duiuL ol 

1853 to send to Guiana any Asuitics orAfiiLaiia who nioLoiidiiiiiicd 
tohudlaboui oi aolitaiy Loutuioinoni, and as it lias luiii didncil 
bcttci since 1861 to take the Luiopian cons lets to Niw ( ilidmin, 
theoetu ilinh ihitantsol the pcnitontiiii y disti ii ts at e in mil y lu gi nes, 
Aiahs, and Auamitcs Tho piiiiLipal ostablisliiiiLiits iic tlmso ol 
Caytniic, of thsthiec lies (In fsalut, ol tlio laouion, ind ot tho 
hliiom Tho littlo island La Jleio isnscisod Joi tlu igid, tlio 
intiim, andtheeoiiaalcsiuiit At SimtLauunton the Id iinm tlipic 
IS almost a litllo town of wooden Iiousls built on buck iiilliis 
The convicts call y on Ihtii scvuil tiaiks, as cupiiitiis, tiiiiiiis, 
bakeis, Ac Aftci two ytais in the eoloiiy, tliosi wliosi conduct has 
been s itisfoctoiy aic allowed tocoiiiiac t inauiigi , to ml htuin foi 
thou i nmhes, to have a puce of gioiind assigned to them tin lulti 
vation, and to 1 econo tho nctcssaiy implements A tiamw ly lias 
been coustiuctod foi tho iiso of tho “ ooiiocssioiis ” (Heo Jlte 
Col el Mai , 1876 ) 

Administtedion — Besidos the govoinoi aud tin imhtHiy eom- 
inandmt, tho admimsiiatno poisomiol compiisos an oi tlonnah hi ^ 
adncctor of the lutciioi, anet a piocniatoi geiieinl, as well is a 
pm y council and a dii ectoi of tho pcintontiai y se i lu e 1 lieu e is n 
couat of appeal and a tiibuiial of lust instanoo, anil yustiocaut pe no 
aie aiapomted foi eaeli canton Cayenno is ndiiiiiiistiieil liy a 
mnmoipal council Ilohgious allaiis nic uiulci an ajiostohe pietrct 

Jfisfoe 1/— Atcoidiiig oven to tho I'lonoh wiitois, the liistoiy of 
Gunna IS httlo bcttci thin ii stiies of ehsnstus La IteMinhiie, 
sent out m lo04 by Ilemy IV to locoiinoitie tin < ciuiiiiy', binught 
back a faiouiahle leiioit , but tbo dc ilh of the king put i slop to 
the pio]Pcls ot foiiinil coleniiratioii In lb2Q a simill bedy of 
tiadoisfiom Bouon settled on the Biiinnnmii, and in ICtl a snniliti 
band took up then quiitei's at Ciyinne Tin t'linipagiiid ilii ( up 
Noid, foinidcd by tlio people' of Itoiii u in 1613, tin t innpiigiui ilo 
KFiauco heamnoxiqlc, established in 1015, aud the seuuul Com 
IJiigmodo lal'i uicc J'qimioMilc, oi Coniiiagnie' dc s l)ou/< iSiignriiis, 
ostibhsbed in 1652, woio so many Inniint ible fiuluie e, the lesuH of 
incompelcuee, nusmamgemout, and inisfuituiic 'I he C'lmipiigiiie 
des IndosOe cidcntalcs, cliaite icd iii 1061 with aineuiopoly of tUimji.v 
commc<ico foi toily ye us, pioicd h.udly iiioie sunessful , Iml in 
1674 tlio colony pissed nndti tin* dnccl contiol of the eiio ii, and 
the able adiiniiistiatinii of Colbeub began to tell fnoiu ibh on its 
piogicss Thoyeai l7G3wasniaikctlliynl(iiibli clisasln (hoiseul, 
tho niimo nimislci, having obtuneil foi liiiiisi It and Ins eousiii 
Pioslm a concession of tho eoiintiy bclwctii the Koiiioit ninl tbo 
Miioiii, sent out about 12,000 voluiitud colonists, Tuaiiily liona 
Alsace and Lou uno Th(*y w ei e litmleil at the' mouth of the how tni, 
\ihoio no piepnialioii li id been iiiado foi thru le ccplion, and w hue* 
exenwatciwasnotto beobtuned Mismanagi'nionllmd ic tibt d its 
grotosquest limits , theicwisaeliopfoi skates ('), and the iipci',‘aiy 
tnokloi tillngowoio wanting By 1705 no moio th.m 018 colonists 
Kimained alive, and these weio al imished fcvci sti ickf n liaml A 
long invostigaUon by tlio parliament of Pans iirox cel only that some 
one hod blnneleicd Seseiil nimoi attempts at coloni/etiim in 
Gwona wcie made in the laltei part of tho cinliiiy , but Ihr y till 
Bccmcd to suffer fioin tin same fatal pie stigo of fiiliiie Duiiii'ftlio 
tPiuble times of tho Beiohition bind after bind of politie.il 
prisoneiaweietiansportiil to Gimmi The fate ot tin* loi ilists, 
neaily 600 in nuinboi who weip oxiUd on tho I8th Xiiu tnloi, wus 
especially sad Landed on tho &inn iiiiai y w ithmil sin Iti i in ic.nd, 
two tlmils of them peiislud niiseiably In 1800 Vn tor Ifiiguts 
was appointed govoinoi, and ho managed to put the colony m a 
bettei bta.te, hut in 1809 his cnTeci was brouf^t to a close bv tbo 
invasion of tho Poitugneso and Ilntish Though I'leiieli Gitmio 
wras nominally lesloi eel to IhoFiemh in 1811, it was not really siir- 
if nrUi^ by the Portuguese till 1817 In 1623, at tlie* siiggt stioii of 
BT Gatineau Laioelip, an attempt •».« made to settle a colony of 
Fiondiagucultuusta in tho basin of the Mana , but they were soon 
*iVOT by fovoia fionj the town of NonveUo AngouICniP, whuh tliov 
had founded Sinco that date the pitncipal faots iii tho liistoiy of 
tho unfortunate oountiy aio tho discovery of its gold fields and tha 
introduction of tho oonvn-t establishments 
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A detailed bMiography of Frenoli Guiana will be found iu 
Tornaux-Oonipana, JVotiee Hisloriqiic de la Guyaiw franpiise, 1843, 
and in, Victor de N ouvion, Boelratta dea auteurs et uoyageitrs gvi 
07it Scrit sur la. Cfiiyane, 1844. Among tlie works of the present 
century are — Le Clievalii:r, Oommisston, de la eoltmisation de la 
Ouiane /mnfcetse, 1S43 ; l^urnaivl, C'oieji d'mll sur Tasituat. agt'ieale 
da in Cfiii/nne frunnaise, 1843; Motdzou, Mission de Cayemm, 1857; 
Vidal, “ Voy. d’expl. dans lo liaut Maroni," in Jlev. mar. et eol., 
1862 ; Gouy, RansBiijn, sur la naviy. des cites et das rCviircs de la 
Guyana frau(;aise, 1865 (Depot do la mai'iiia) ; llouyor. Nates et 
Souvewiis, 1867; Sagot, ‘ ' lixploitatioii des forSts," in Rev. mar. 
et col,, 1868, and Agriculture da la Guyajie fianfaisc, 1874; 
Delteil, Foy. chez Ics Indiens, 1370; Alfred de Saint Quentin, 
Introduction d I’hist. de Cayeiviie, 1872; Barvenux, “L’or 5 la 
Cluyano franmiae,” in JBoti. mar. cl col., 1873; Momid, X« Guyana 
franfaise, 1874 ; Crevaux, “ Voy. en Guyana an 1877," in Bull, do 
la Soe. de Qeogr., 1878, and in Tou7' dtt Monde, 1878; G/italoffue dea 
prochlits dcs Colonies frangaises (Expositioii IJniv. do 1878), 1878; 
and Galfaral, Zes colonies fnnifaiaea, 1880. 

GUIBEET (1053-1124), of Nogent, a tlieological and 
historical writer, who flourished at the close of the 1 1th and 
the beginning of the 12th century, was born of rich and 
noble parents at Clermont-en-BeanvoiaLa on Easter Eve 
105 3. Dedicated from infancy to the aev vice of God and the 
Virgin, ho received his early education at the Benedictine 
abbey of Flay (Flaviaoum) or St Qarmer, in the diocese of 
Beauvais; there he gave himself with great zeal to Btudjr, 
but chiefly of the secular poets, until a severe illness 
brought about a crisis in his spiritual life, iu consequence 
of which he began to flx his attention almost exclusively 
upon the Holy Scriptures and the writings of the lathers, 
especially of Augustine and Gregory the Great. About 
this period he was largely influenced by personal intercourse 
with Anselm, -afterwards of Canterbury, who at that time 
was head of the priory of Boo in the neighbourhood of 
St Germer’s. Encouraged by hia friend bauow devoted his 
onorgios to Old Testament exegesis, and wrote a commen- 
tary upon the narrative of the creation ; this was followed 
by other literary works both, in verse and in prose. In 
1104, when he had completed hia fiftieth year, he was 
chosen to be head of the abbey of Notre Dame do Nogent, 
and there the remainder of Ms Life was spent in n high 
degree of theological and eooleslaBbioal aotivity. He died 
in 1134. 

Hia works, edited by D’Acliory, were first piibllBhod In 1661, In 
one volume folio, at Poris ( VenercMlis Ouiherli Alhaiis A. Maria 
do Noviyonio Opera Oimia) j tlioy hioludo, bosidcfl minor works, n 
troatiso ou hoiuilotios {Libor qua ordina sermo Jlrri ddsmt) ; ton 
books of Moralia on Oenssis, begun in 1084, bat not oompleted 
until 1110, composed on the model of Gregory tlio Great’s Moralia 
in lolnim ; five books of Tr apologias on Hosea, Amos, and. tho 
Ijaraeiitations ; a. -treatise on tho Jneamation, against the Jews ; 
four books De Pifpusribus Sanetoriim, a romnrkably free ciilioism 
on tho abuses of saint and relic worship ; eight books of the 
Nistoria gucc dicitur Qesta. Dei per Praneos, sive Sistoria Miero- 
sulynutana, a history of the first crusade, which constltntcs ono of 
our beat aiithoritiu.a on the events with whicJi it deals ; and threo 
hooks De Viln Sua, sire Monodiarum. See Migne’a Patrologie 
Laline, vols. clvl. and clxxxiv. 

GUIBERT, or Wibebt (c. 1030-1100), of Bavonno, 
better known as the' aiitipope Clement lit., was born of 
noble parents in the 11th century at Parma, where, on 
attaining the canonical age^ he entered the priesthood. 
During the minority of Henry, Guibert was appointed by 
the empress Agnes to the chancellorship of the kingdom of 
Italy; and in this capacity he steadfastly nsiated, m the 
interests of the crown, the innovations of Hildebrand in. 
ivflation to papal elections, Eor his services in this he was 
rewarded With the archbishopric of Eavenna, to wMefa he 
was- co'osecrabed in 1073 ; his fidelity to Henry during the 
struggles -which followed Hildebrand's accession to the 
papal tlmone as- Gregory VIL led to his being eoolesiBs- 
fcioally suspended in 1075. . By thirty bishops of- the 
imperialist party lie was elebted pope at Brixen in 1080^ 
an bloction which Was eonfirmed by the synod which Henry' 
had convened iir Bome in 1084, Guibert aesuming; thp title 
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of Clement III. A.ltliongh it was from hia hands that 
Henry received hia coronation, Clement III. met with 
scant recognition from the clergy and exercised few papal 
functions ; and hia name is not enrolled in any list of popes. 
He died in September 1 100, and was buried at Eavenna; 
by tlie order of Paschalis IT. his ashes were afterwards 
disinterred and scattered to the winds. See Gie.sebrecht’s 
Kaiser gescJtvcUte, vol. iii. 

GUICCIARDINI, PnAiTCEsco ( 1483 - 1640 ), the cele- 
brated Italian hiscorian and statesman, was born at Florence 
in the year 1483 , when Marailio Ficino held him at; the 
font of baptism. Hia family was illustrions and noble j and 
his ancestors for many generations had held the highest 
posts of liunouT in the state, as may be seen in his own 
genealogical liicoi'di {Op. Ined., vol. x.). After the usual 
education of a boy in grammar and elementary classical 
studies, his father, Piero, sent him to the universities of 
Ferrara and Padua, where he stayed until the year 1506 . 
The death of an uncle, who had occupied the see of Cortono 
with great pomp, induced the young Guicciardini to hanker 
after an ecclesiastical career. He already saw the scarlet 
of. a cardinal awaiting him, and to this eminence he would 
assuredly have risen. His father, however, checked this 
ambition, declaring that, though he had five sons, he would 
not suffer one of them to enter the church in its then state 
of ooiraption and debasement. Giiicciardini, whose motives 
were ooufeBserlly ambitious (see Aidohiogr. KicoriU, Op. 
Ined., X. p. 68), turned his attention to law, and at the age 
of twenty-thi'ee was appointed by the signoria of Florence 
to rend die Institules in public. Shortly afterwards he en- 
gaged himself in marriage to Maria, daughter of Alamanno 
de’ Salviati, prompted, as ho frankly tolls us, by tlieimliticaj 
support which an allinnco with that great family would 
bring him (45., x. 71). He was tlien {)raotiBing at tho bar, 
where lie won so much distinction that the signoria, in 1612 , 
entrusted him with an embassy to tho court of Ferdinand 
the Catholic. Thus he entered on the real work of his life 
os a diplomatist and statesman. His oondnot upon that 
legation was afterwards severely criticized ; for his political 
antagonists accused him of betraying the true interests of tlie 
commonweoltli, and using his infiuenco for the restoration of 
the exiled Casa Medici to power. Hia Spanish correspond- 
ence with the signoria {Op. Ined., vol. vi.) reveals the extra- 
ordinary power of observation and analysis whioh wms a chief 
quality of his mind ; and in Ferdinand, hypocritical and 
profoundly dissimulative, ho found a proper object for bis 
scientific study. To suppose that the young statesroau 
learned his frigid statecraft iu Spain would be perhaps too 
simple a solution of the problem offered by his chameter, 
and scarcely fair to tho Italian proficient.^ in porfidy. It in 
clear from Guieraardini’s autobiographical memoirs that he 
is-oB ambitious, calculating, avaricious, and power-loving 
from his earliest years ; and in Spain he had no more than 
an opportunity of studying on a large scale those political 
vices which already ruled the minor potentates of Italy. 
Still the school was pregnant with instruetionB' for so apt 
a pupil. Guicciardini issued from this first trial of Ms skill 
with an assured reputation for diplomatic ability, as that was 
undemtood in Italy. To unravel plots and weave counter'- 
plots ; to meet treachery with fraud ; to parry force with 
sleights of hand; to credit human nature with the basest 
motives, while the blaekest orimaa were opnteinplated •with 
coM .outhusiaBmfbrtheir.oleverness, ' was reckoned then the 
height of political sagacity. Quicoiaidini could play the 
gome bo perfeotion, Iii 1616 Leo X. took him into service, 
and made, him governor of Eeg^o and Modena; In 1621 
Panna; waB:added to his tulej and in 1523 he was appointed 
vioeregant of ; Eomagna by GlmAent VH. These high Offices 
renderied Guibciardini the virtual maater of the papal states 
beyond tho Apenhiaes, during a period of great bewilder- 
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mcnt and difficulty The copioua coiiohpotidence lelatnig 
to hia adminibtratioii haa recently been published (Op ZneJ , 
vola VII, vm) In 1626 Cloinent gave him still higher 
rank as lieutenant general of the papal army While holding 
this, commiasion, ho had the huuuhation of witnessing fiom 
a diafcance the back of Rome and the impn&onment of 
Clement, without being able to louse the perfidious duke of 
Urbino into activity The blame of Clement’s downfall 
did not rest with him , for it was merely his duty to attend 
the camp, and keep his mastei informed of the proceedings 
of the generals (see the Correspondence, Oji /»c<f , vols iv , 
V ) Yet Quicciardini’s conscience accused him, foi he had 
previously counselled the pope to declaie wai, as he notes 
m a curious lettei to himself v/ntten in 1527 (Op Ined , x 
104) Clement did not, however, withdraw his confidence, 
and in 1531 Gmcciaidini was advanced to the goveinorblup 
of Bologna, the most impoitant of all the papal loid- 
lieutenanoies (Coriespoudence, Op Ined, vol ix) This 
jiost he resigned in 1534 on the election of Paul III , pie- 
ferring to follow the fortunes of the Medicean piinees It 
may heie be noticed that though Quiociardim served thiee 
popes thiougli a peiiod of twenty yeais, oi peihaps because 
of this, he hated the papacy with a deep and frozen bitter 
ness, attributing the woes of Italy to the ambition of the 
church, and declaring he had seen enough of sacerdotal 
abominations to make him a Lutheran (see Op Ined , vol 
1 27, 104, 96, and 1st d /f,ad Ros,ii 218) The same 
discord between his private opinions and his public actions 
may be tiaeed in his conduct siibsequeut to 1634 As a 
political theonst, Q-mcoiardini believed that the best form 
of government was a commonwealth administeied upon 
the type of tlia Venetian constitution (Op Imd, i 6 , ii 
130 aq ) , and wa have ample evidence to prove thot 
ha had judged the tyianny of the Medici at its true woith 
(Op Ined, vol i 171, on the tyrant, the whole Sto)ta 
Mo} eniina and Reggimento dt erne, ib i and m , on the 
Medici) Yet lie did not hesitate to place his poweis at the 
dispoam of the most vicious members of that house for the 
enslavement of Florence In 1527 he had been declared a 
rebel by the eignona on account of his well-known Medicean 
prejudices , and in 1630, deputed by Clement to punish the 
citizens alter their levolt, he revenged himself with a cruelty 
and an avarice that were long and bitterly remembeied 
When, therefoie, he returned to inhabit Floieuce in 1534, 
he did BO as the creatuia of the dissolute Ale&sandro de’ 
Madici Guicciardini pushed his servility so fni os to 
defend this infamous despot at Haples in 1535, before the 
bai of Chailes V , from the accusations brought against him 
by the Florentine exiles (Op yfmd , vol ix ) He won his 
cause , but m the eyes of all posterity he justified the lo- 
pioaclies of liis contemporarios, who desciibo him as a ciud, 
venal, giaspmg seeker after powei, eagei to suppoit a 
despotism for the sake of honours, offices, and emoluments 
seemed for himself by a bargain with the oppiessois of his 
countty Varchi, Pitti, Segm, and Naidi are unanimous 
upon this point, but it is only the lecent publication of 
Guicciardini’s piivate MSS that has made us understand 
the force of their invectives To plead loyalty or honest 
political conviction in defence of hzs Medicean partisanship 
IS now impossible, face to face with the opimons expressed 
m the Eiocn dv Poldtet and the Stoi la FtorsnUna Like 
Macchiarelli, but on a lower level, Guicciaidini was willing 
to “roU stones,” oi to do any duty workfoi masters whom, 
in the depth of his soul, he detested and despised After 
the murder of Duke Alessandro in 1537, Guictnaidim 
espoused the cause of Cosimo de’ Medici, a boy addicted to 
field sports, and unused to the game of statecraft The wily 
old diplomatist hoped to rule Floience as grand vizier under 
this inexperienced prmcehng He was mistaken, however, 
in hi3 schemes, foi Cosimo displayed the genius of his family 


foi politics, and coldly dismissed liis would-be loid pioteetoi 
Guicciaidim retired in disgrace to his villa, uheie he spent 
his last years m the composition of the litoiia d’ltnlta 
He died m 1640 without male hens 

Guicciaidini was the pioduct of a cynical mid selfish 
age, and his life illuatrated its boidid iiifluonces Of a 
cold and woildly tempeiament, devoid of passion, bl.imo 
less in his conduct as the fatliei of a family, f.ntliful as 
the servant of hi& papal pations, seveio in the iilnnnisti.i- 
tion of the piovmces committed to his chaigc, iiid indis 
putably able in his conduct of affaiis, he uas at the hame 
time, and m spite of these qualities, a niiu ulioso luoial 
natuie mspnea a sentiment of Inelicst lopiiguimo It 
is not meiely that he was ambitious, ciud, loiuigeful, 
and avaiicious, foi these vices lia\e existed lu iiaii fai 
less antijiathetic tlian Guicciaidini 0\ei mid aboio those 
faults, which made him odious to liis follow citi/'cns, ivo 
tiace in him a meanness that oiu ceiituiy is loss willing 
to condone His phlegmatic and poisistonl egotism, liis 
sacrifice of tiuth andhouom to self-mtciest, Ins awpiicsi i lu o 
lu the worst conditions of the woild, if only he could use 
them foi his own. advantage, combined with thegliiiing dis- 
coid between his opinions and his piactice, foiiii a diaiactoi 
which would be contemptible in our eyes woio it not so 
amifatei The social and political deticxutudo oi It.vly, 
whole patriotism was unknown, and only selfishness siu- 
vived of all the motives that louse men to actum, found its 
ropiesentative and exponent m Guicciardini Wlicii wo 
tmu fiom the man to the autlioi, tlie doeadonce of tlio ago 
and race that could develop a political iihilosoplij so and m 
its cymeal despaii of any good in hiunaii natuio foiccs itself 
vividly upon our notice Guicciaidini seems togloiyiii Ins 
disillusionment, and uses his vast mlollectuol ability foi tlio 
analysis of the coiiuptiou he had helped to make iiuinalilo 
If one single tieatiso of that century should bo rhosen to 
repieseut the spiiit of the Italian people in tlio last phase 
oftlie Renaissance, the histoiian might hesitate between the 
Ihineipe of Macohiavolli and the ffito ? Pohtui of Uunii- 
aidmi The lattei is peihnps picfciablo to tho foiiiioi on 
the score of compiehonsiveness It is, inoioovci, nioiu ex- 
actly adequate to tlie actual situation, foi tho Ptinupt has 
a divine spark of patiiotism yet lingeiing in tho iiiulvis of 
itsfiigid science, an idealistic enthusiasm siimviiig iii its 
moiol abenations, whereas a giont Italian oiilic. ol this 
decade has justly dosciibed Uie Itvoidi as “It.iliaiiotniiip- 
tion codified and elevated to a lule of life ” Qiiucinidiiii 
IS, howevci, better known as tho nullioi of the /SVo? in d' 
It(dm, tliat vast and detailed piotme of liis coimlij’s miflci- 
mgs between the ycais 1484 and 1532 Judging lain by 
this masteiiJiBoe of scientific histoiy, he dcsoivos less com- 
mendation as a waiter than as a tlunkei and an analj st 
The style is weaiisome and jiiolix, attaining to luecismn at 
tho expense of circumlocution, and setting foith the smallest 
paiticulaiB with the same distinctness as the mam features 
of the naiiative The whole tangled skein of Italian politics, 
m that involved and stoimy peiiod, is uniavellod with a 
patience and an insight that are above jirniho It is tho 
Clowning meiit of the auLhoi that he novel ceases to bo an 
impartial spectatoi, — a cold and curious ciitic "Wo niiglit 
compaie him to an anatomist, with knife and scaliiol dis- 
secting tho dead body of Italy, and pointing out the ssmii- 
toms of her manifold diseases with the mdiffeicnt analysis 
of one who has no moral sensibility This want of feeling, 
whde it lenders Guicciaidini a model fox tho scientific 
student, has impaired the interest of his liistoiy Though 
he lived thiough thot agony of the Italian people, he does 
not seem to be aware that he is wilting a great hisioiical 
tiagedy He takes as much pains in laying bare the tiiflmg 
causes of a petty war with Fisa as in piobing the deep- 
eeated uloei of the papacy Hor is he coTiablo of painting 
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tlie events in wliich Le took a pait, in then totality aa a 
diaina Whatovei he touches, lies already dead oa the dia- 
SBcting table, and his skill is that of tlie analytical patho- 
logist Consequently, ho fails to undeiatand the essential 
inagnitiide of the task, oi to appiecmte the vital vigoiu of 
the toices contending in Euiope foi mastery This is veiy 
noticeable in what hewiites about the Reformation Not- 
withstanding these defects, inevitable m awiitei of Gaicci- 
ai dim’s tempei ament, the Stotut d‘ Itaha was undoubtedly 
the gieatest histoiical woik that hud appealed since the 
beginning of tlio modem oia It lemams the most solid 
monument of the Italian reason in the 16th century, the 
fallal tiiumph of that Floientine school of philosophical 
liistoiians which numbeied Alaccluavelh anti Vettoii, Segm, 
Pitti, hTaidi, Neill, Varchi, and Giaunotti Up totheyeni 
1857 the fame of GnicciaiJini as awiitei, and the estima- 
tion of him as a man, depended almost entnely upon the 
Iliitofff of Italff, and on a few ill-edited extiacts fiom Ins 
aphoiisms At that date his lepresentativea, the Counts 
Pieio and Luigi Ouicciaidim, opened their family aichivcs, 
and committed to Signoi Giuseppe CanesLiiui the publication 
ot lus lutlierto modited MSS in ton impoitant volumes 
The vast mass of documents anil finished liteiaiy work thus 
given to the world has thrown a flood of light upon Quic- 
ciaidim, whether we consider lum aa author oi as citizen 
It has raised his reputation as a political philosophei into 
the first rank, wheia ho now disputes the xil.ice ot intellec- 
tual supiemacy with his tiiead Maccluavelli , but it has 
coloured our moral judgment of hia oliaiaotei and conduct 
with daikei dyes Fiom the stores of valuable materials 
contained in those ten volumes, it will bo enough here to 
cite (1) the RumiU PohttLi, already noticed, consisting of 
about 400 aphoiiams on political and socitd tojiics, (2) the 
observations on Macohiavelli’s Dti,co> st, which bung into le 
inaikablo lolief the views of Italy’s two gieat theoiists on 
stateoiaft in tlip 16th century, and show that Guicciardini 
legaidedMicchiavelU somewhat as an amiable visionaiy or 
political onthusiisfc, (3) the Stot ta Fioteniina, an early woifc 
of the author, distinguished by its animation of style, brilli- 
ancy of poitiaituie, and liberality of judgment , and (4) the 
DuUotjo del Reggmento di Fueme, also m all probabdity 
an eaily woik, in which the vaiious foims ol goveinment 
suited to an Italian ooramonwoilth are discussed with m- 
hnite subtlety, contrasted, and illustiated fiom the vicissi- 
tudes of Floionce up to the year 1494 To these may be 
addel a senes of short essays, entitled D%acma% Polvtim, 
c impo-jafl dm mg Guicciar dim’s Spanish legation It is only 
.iftoi a cueful perusal of these minor works that the 
student of history may claim to hive compieUended Gmc- 
ciiidiui, anl may feel that he bungs avith him to the con- 
sideiation of the Stonad’ liahi the requisite knowledge of 
the aubhoi’s jnivata thoughts and jealously guaided opinions 
Indeed, it may be confidently afliimod that those who desiie 
to gam an insiglit into the truo principles and feelings of 
tire men who mads and wrote history m the 16th century 
will find it here fai more than m the woik designed for 
public ition by tlia wiitoi Taken in combination with 
Maccliiarolli’e treatises, the Opet e Inediie tmmah a compie- 
lionsive body of Italx in political philosophy anterior to the 
date ot Fia Paolo Soipi 

The student may be referred to Rosini’s edition of the Storta 
d'Hidut, Pisa, 1819, 10 vols , and to the Opere Inedite, in 10 vols , 
pnblisliodat Ploionpe, 1857 Those two books place him in posses 
Sion of oil that is evtaut of Guicciardini (J A S ) 

GUIDI, CABiiO AiESSAjanoiio ^1650-1712), Itabnn 
lyno poet, was born at Pavia in 1660 As chief founder 
of the well-kaowa Roman academy called “L’Arcadia,” 
he had a considerable share m the reform of Italian poetry, 
corrupted at that time by the extravagance and bad taste 
of ths poets Marmi and AchiUini. and their school The 
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poet Gnidi and the critic and jurisconsult Giavina checked 
this evil by their influence and example The eenius ot 
Guidi was lyric in the highest degree , lus songs are wiitteii 
with singular force, and ehaim the readei, in spite of 
touches of bombast Hie most celebrated song is that en- 
titled Alla Foytuna {To Foitune), which certainly i& one 
of the most beautiful pieces of jicetiy of the 17 th century 
Guidi was squint-eyed, humpbacked, and of a delicate 
constitution, but possesBed undoubted literary ability His 
poems were printed at Painm in 1671, and at Rome in 
1704 In 1681 he published at Parma his lyric tragedy 
AmaliuwUa Italy, and two pastoial dramas Daphne 
and Fiu.lym.w7i The last had the honour of being men- 
tioned aa a model by the critic Gravina, in his treatise 
on poetry Loss foitunate was Guidi’s poetical version ot 
the six homilies of Pope Clement XI , fiist aa having been 
severely ciiticized by the satirist Settaiio, and next as hav- 
ing proved to be the indirect cause of the author’s death 
A splendid edition of this version had been printed in 
1712, and, the pope being tlien in San Gandolfo, Guidi 
went there to present him with a copy On the way he 
found out a serious typographical error, which lie took so 
much to heart that ho was seized with an apoplectic fib 
at Frascati and died on the spot Guidi was honoured 
vnth the special piotection of Ranuccio II , duke of Paima, 
and of Qiieoti Christina of Sweden 

GUIDIOCIONI, Giovanni, one of tbe best Italian poets 
of the first half of the 16th centmy, was boiii at Imrca 
in 1480, ond died at Macerata iii 1641 He occupied a 
high position, being bishop ot Fossombrone and piesideufc 
of Romagna The lattei ofhee nearly cost him his life , 
a murdeiei attempted to kill him, and had already touched 
hiB breast with his dagger when, conquered by the resolute 
calmness of the pielate, ho thiew away the weapon and 
foil at lus feet, asking forgiveness The liime and Letteia 
of Guidiccioni are models of elegant and natural Italian 
style The best editions aio those of Genoa (1749), 
Beigamo (1763), and tliat locenily published at Florence 
GUIDO ox Amez/o, an Italian monk of the 1 Itli century, 
has by many been called the fathei of modem music, and 
a poitrait of him in the refectoiy of the monasteiy of 
Avellana beais the msciiption " Beatus Quido, mveukor 
musicie” Although these statements aie manifoatly ex 
a^eiated, it is none the less true that Guido’s refoims 
maik an enormous jirogross m the notation as weU as tii llio 
teaching of music Of his life little is known, and tli it 
htdo IS chiefly deiived from the dedicatory letteis piefixcil 
to two of li B treatises and addi eased respectively to Bishop 
Theodald (not Theobald, as Burney writes the name) of 
Aiezzo, and Michael, a monk of Foiiiposa and Guido’s pupil 
ond ft loud Occasional references to the cclcbinted musician 
m the woiks of his contempoi arics me, however, by no 
means rare, and fiom these it may be copjectuied wildi all 
but absolute certainty that Guido was born in the last 
decade of the 10th century The place of his birth is, 
beyond a doubt, Aierzo, for on the title-page of all lus 
works he is styled (Jfv^do Aretinm, or simply Aretmus 
At lus first appearance in history Guido was a monk m the 
Benedictine monasteiy of Pomposa, and it was theie that he 
invented lus educational method, by means of winch, 
according to his own statement, a pupil might learn within 
five months what foimeily it would have taken him ten 
years to aoquue. Envy and jealousy, however, were lus 
only leward, and by these he was compelled to leave his 
monastery — “inde est, quod me vides prohxis finihua 
exulatum,” os lie says himself lu the second of the letters 
above referred to According to one account, he travelled 
as far as Bremen, called there by Archhishoji Hermann m 
order to reform the musical service. Bnt this statement 
has been doubted, for chronological and other reasons. 

XI — 33 
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Ceifcam ifc la tliat not long afte» Ins ftom Pompoba 

G-uido -was living at A.iezzi>, and. it was heis that, a^ut 
1030, lie iccDivefl an invitation to Home fiom Pope John 
XIX He oboyed the summons aud the pope liumeU 
heoame Ina fiibt and apparently one of Lw moat pioficient 
pupila But in spite ot hia succebs Guido could not be 
inducod to louiam in Home, the in&alubiioas an of \ihicji 
aBBUis to have offocted liiB health In Rome he mot again 
hiB foimoi siipeiioi, tlio abbot of Pomposi, who ^eems to 
have lepented of bus conduct ton aids Guulo, and to have 
mducod bun to lotum to Ponipoba , and heie all authentic 
iccord^ of Giudo*:, Ufa cease We only know that be died, 
on May 17, 1050, as piioi of Avellana, a monosteiy of the 
Camalduliaiib , such at least le the statement of the chioni 
(deiB of that oidai Ifc ought, liowevei, to be added that tlio 
Camaldiilians claim tlio calebiatad luiibiciau aa wholly then 
own, aud altogothei deny Ina connexion w'lth the Benedic- 
tines It IS qiii te 111 aecDidaiice with the semi-mytlucal diii- 
aclei of Guido’e life that agieat many invonlionB bolongmg 
EO eailioi as wall as to latei times have been attiibnled to lino, 
in the siiiij way as Chailomagno, Aithui, and Roland liaao 
been made losponsiblo foi the deeds and evploite of otliei 
kings and lieiooa llis eulogists doclne that bofoio hint 
thaioh vnnsio was in a btate of uttei baibaiiam, wholly 
iffnoiing the achievements of Gicgoiy the Giaat, Hucbilil, 
^d otbeis The notation of muaic by means of the munue 
also, nUliough veiv impeifact foi piaotical pui poses, at any 
rate aeivel to give peimanaiioo to the coinposei’s tlxouglitb 
Thera is, ho'vevei, tii dnibbthat m the latter respect 
iGttido’a niQtlioJ shows an onoimaus progioas It was bo 
who invtntjd, oi at least foi the first time syfatematicxlly 
used, ths Lines of the staft, and the intervals oi 
betwfoi them, and thiia fltod the puncipla of modem 
notation , and tlie value of this innovation foi educational 
and 06 1=1 al aibistio piupoeos cannot be ovoiiatod Theto 
as also htbls doubt that the names of the fiisb eis. notes of 
the scale, iif, )e, ou,Ja, sol, la, still in uso among Roniauoo 
nation^, woia iiitLodnoed by Guido, although ho aeoms to 
have UBod them m a lehativo latUer than in an absolute 
■seuss It is wolL known that these woiJa aio the first 
’Syllables of six lines of a hymn nddiessed to St John tho 
Biptist, which may be given lioie — 

VI r^uGunt la\n > «sou no fibijs 
jl/ii I gcbtuinm yrtniub tuoi itn , 

Sahe polhiii leiluui, 

Saniti.. JuatniLj 

111 addition to this Guido is generally ciorlitod with tho 
intiodnctiou of the P clef Bub poihais moio lupoilant 
than all thia is tlio thoioughly piactieal tone which Guido 
assumes m lus tlieoietiral wuluige, and winch dificis gioally 
fiom the clumsy scholasticism of his conteuipoi aries and 
predQceS'.oia, 

The most iinpoitint of Cfuido’s tieatises, «ml tiioso winch lu 
..fiuioially ichnoMlcdijoil tj be aullioutic, iio Miereloffui Quedonm de 
fisitpliut (titii miitutf, (Iwliratnl to Bihhop TheotUlil of Vic/zo, 
mil coiniu isinj' s i ainplctotheoiy of music, in 20 ohnpteis, Hmtea, 
truidouf, mjitla, in antqikonaiu ini mologuw inolafn., 

w iitlGU in tioch lie ill casyllftliics of unj tlun" but cl issic vl stiuctuio , 
.llubOiudoiiii } ijidu,rl/ if/aotocanfu, ‘itinttufem inatdijyTionfuusvi 
jprolojum piolatn , ami the Ejn-<tola ffiiiifc/iis Muhneh wioftaiJio df 
if/noto oanfu, ilu nb if 1‘ nt-d to These mo pulihslicilxu the second 
volume of Gfcilwit’s St.\tptaiea ccVautiln i rfcsnwsi a antra Avciy 
impoitaiit niamisGiq)i; iinhiiown to GciltLi t (iho Codtr 
TTliwiisis, xn tho Pails libi coiilaiixs, be suits ininoi lit xtisos, in 
antiphonai lum and giaduil iiinloiibtcilly bclonmiK* to Guulo A 
n'onxpxohonsis c but vciy unci itxcnl life of Guulo h is lieen wiittro by 
Luigi Augiloui (A'opm la Vila, tCt , rfi Vtiido o) Of m 

eiutcly giextei imnoitince aio the stuilios on tho subject by lien 
KiosPWi thi and by M Bottco do Toiilnxoii Burney’s Oewsral 
Histoiy of Muaio, ami Pitis’s Biorpaphie dci Jlfitsiiicns should also 
ha ooiisiilCocl A couipiehottsite and adimi xblo account of Guido’s 
life ami woite byDi ^^r Langhaus may be found lu the fom-th v olumo 
«f ilcudol’s JUmilalisahia Uonusi aatimis Z< j ilon 

.GUIDO BENI See Rian 
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GUIDO OP SlEUxL Tho name of this paintci is ot 
cousideiable inteicst lu tho hisLoiy of ait, on the giouud 
that, It certain assumptions leganliDS Inm t-nuld be ai cc pted 
as tine, ho would be outitled to simo with Cimabuc, o, 
lathei indeed to supcisedu liiiu in, the bonoui ot liunig 
given the fiisL ontvaid iiopulbO tu tlio nit ol ]i.iuitiiig Jlic 
OQSO stands thus In tho oliuich ot f5 DnmLiiito in Siena 
IS a Luge paintiiiy of the Viigiii and Child ciitlnonul, wiili 
sii. angels abote, and lu the BLncdictino com t uL ol Liu suno 
cityiaa tiiangulai pinnide, once .i poition ot thcsuiic com 
position, lepieseiiting the Savioin lu Aieiicdu lion, xvilli two 
angels, tho entiie w'oik was oiigiiinlly a tupljcli, but is 
not so now JliO piincipal sei lion ot tins jnxlino li.is .x 
ihymed Latin insciiption, gnnig the ptnnlei’s ii.inio as 
Gu o de Senis, with the date, 1 J-’ I tho genuineness 
of thoiuBciiption is not, howevei, lice horn dmibl Jn the 
geneial licatment of the pictuie tliuo is nothing to di-.iin- 
gmsh it paihcularly finm olhci wink ot the x-inic c.nly 
poiiod, but the heads of tho Vngin .md Clnld .no ludis 
putably Very supenoi, in iiatuial cliaiiittii .iiul giiiudiil 
dignity, to anything to be found tmleiioi to Ciin.ibuo Tlio 
queation tlioiefoio aiisis, Aie these hc.ids ii ill\ tlu woik 
of a man who paintod lU 1231 ? Tho host lutonued con 
noisseuiship of leceut ycais <seo cspotiUly tlu’ disi Uhsion 
of themattci lu Messis Ciowo and G.i\.iU.isdU’s wink, \ol 
i) pjonauncea in tlio ncgiXtivo, concluJiiu; llial tliu heads 
aio lepanited, and mo, as they now btaiid, dur to some 
aibist of the lith cenbniy, peiliapb Ugohno da iSiui.i , thus 
tho claims of Cimabue would icinain iiiuli-tuibcd and in 
tliBir pris.li.no vigoui Beyond this, little is kum.u ol Guido 
da Sieua Thoic is in tho Academy of F>ioui .i piclnio 
assigned to him, a lialf-hgiuo of tlio Vugin ami Child, wnh 
two angels, dating piobably bclv etii 1250 atid 131)0 , iiisu 
in the cliuich of B Bcinaulino in tl o sure i ilv i hi uluiiua 
dated 1303 Mil.niesi thinks that tho woik ni B Doincnu i> 
IS duo to Guido ciiviaui, of wlioin no oLlici ucoul luiiiiius 
oailiei than 1378, when ho is mcnlmiic’d as llm p imtci of a 
baniioi Qiudo da Sion \ appoais alw a’^ s to Iiav c p iinlod on 
p.uio1, not in ficsoo on tlio wall Uo has been Iciiiiul, TfUiy 
dubiously, apnpdof Piotiolino, .uultlie m i.lci (irj)iiilisiilvi, 
Mi nn d.x Tiinita, and Beihnghiun da Lit ten 

GUIENNE, an old Pieiich pimuicu, wlio.e> n.niio until 
tho 10th oeutuiy was Aquit.nni, and vlioso liistoij until it 
cimeinto tho possession ot Engl.md in 1 1 52 Xi giMii iiiidi’i 
tho heading Aiimramv It was bounilccl bj the I'ju iiPts, 
Languedoc, Anveigno, Angoumois, Sainloiigo, and tho sea 
of Gascony, and out of it <uc now Iniincd the diptiiUiiouli 
of Giionde, Doidognc, Lot, Avoyioii, Lot i‘t ( )aioniie, 'i’inn, 
Landes, Qors, Upper ryieiiees, Aiicgu, .md Lnv m I’j 1 1 in cs 
The chief town was Boidoau'^ Borm aftei it was ]i»tied 1/i 
the Engliahciown the nobles twice iixulLoil, but vuc i.ith 
time subdued, and in 1 1 CD Hem y II of England bf'juotilht d 
it to lus Bon lUolittul (Coour dc Lion), who aftci qiiclling all 
aymptonas of revolt added iii 1186 and 1 188 Tonlouso and 
llochelle to bin Piench possession’' In 1 1 DO li u luujuatitlitd 
it to Ins nephew Otto of Biunswick, but ho ii'MiincJ its 
possession m 1108, when Otto was ohoscu kiti*; nf Gtini uiy 
Atter the de ith of RnJiard an HDD, lus iiiuthui I'knnor 
ictamod possession of it during liei lifetiiiio It was lucuu- 
qucied by tho Fieiich m the icign nf Edw.ud I nf J‘'ngland, 
but at the peace of 1303 it ’w ns again ccdtdlu the English, 
with whom it rotnamed till 1451, when it was conqueu’d 
and finally united to Fiance by Chailes VII In 1409 
Louis IX gave it in etchango fui Clmmiitigno and Due to 
Ills brother tho duke of Bern, oftei whoso clentli m 1*172 it 
v?nB again united to the Fiench mown 

QUIGHEB, Josrim jii. (1721-1800), a 3»'Bcudi Orioti- 
talisl, bom at Ponfcoise October 19, 1721, becatno in 1*8 
fifteenth year a student of Oiiental languagea, and cspociolly 
of Chinese, at the Oolldge Royal nndei tlio oelebiatad 
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Fonimont, wliom in 17i5 lie sncceedocl at the Koyal 
Libitiiy as sonotaiy intcipietei of the Eastern languages 
A Mcmoiii, Uiblo) iqne bin I’Oiigine deb llurib et des TuiLb, 
pubhdicil hy De Guignes in 17J:8, having hi ought Lis name 
with, some pioiiiiticncc bt-foie the leained wotldj he ude 
adniittod a meiuboi of the Eoj al Society of London in 17C2 
anti an associate of the Fiench Academy of Insciiptions m 
1754 - Two yoaia latei he gave to the world the hist two 
voluineg of liis loaincd niid laboiunis Ilibtone Gtnhale deb 
Huns, ddb IJitiirjoleb, dt.b 'I'mts, it dis duties Tin tea et 
ouidiutam , and in 1757 ho was appointed to snccecd 
Jault 111 the chan of Sjniac at the Oollogo Royal The 
completion of the Histone by the publication of the tlupo 
lomammg volumes iii 1758 was followed in 1759 by the 
publication of a Mi^moue in which ho piojiouuded and 
endeavouiecl to pioveths untenable and absuid tlieoiy that 
the Olnnoso nation had oiigiualed iii Egyptian colonization, 
a 1 opinion to which, in spite of eveiy aigiunont, ho to the last 
obstinately cluug To its suppoit, as also to the fuithoi 
elucidation of the cliioiiology niid aiiangemcnt of his 
Histoiic, which had boon, not without sonio justice, un- 
favuuiably ciiticiycd, ho devoted seveial leiined papeis 
\diich aio to bo found iii the Ilunones of the Academy of 
luscuptions, and among his othei hteiaiy lahonia, an 
impiovod edition of an old tianslation of the illiool.bwj is 
w 01 thy of special mention The llevolulion, while permit- 

ting 1 )b Ouignos to letain sotno lusignificaut pensions which 
had been confeiiecl upon him, depiivcd luin of vaiioub posts, 
bucli as those of ketpei of the autupuLies in the Louvio and 
oditov of the Jouimds dco Suiixtib, on which he was chiefly 
dopoudoiib foi hia iiicoiiio, and lus latoi yens aio siid to 
haso bionglit lu him cousidoiablo poisenal haidsliip, fioin. 
wliiLii hw ji)lo lofngo was in lodoublod application to study 
lie died at Eaiii, Maiah 19, 1800 The I/istouc had been 
translate I into Gciman by Dilineit (1708-71) Do 
Clmgnes loffc a son, CliiisUau Louis Jusepli (1769-1815), 
who, nftoi loaiuing Chinese fioiu las fathci, wont os consal 
to Canton, wlioio ho spent sovonieon yoQis On his lotmu 
to Fiauf e ho was cluigod by the aovcinineiit with the woik 
of piop mug a Olunese-Ficnoh-Latiii dictiouaiy Tlioiigli 
beaiing Ins name alone on tho titlc-pago (1S13), it was in 
loahty only a now edition of tho woik of Qlomonn Ho 
iMJ also the aiithoi ^of a Iiigo woik of ti.ivela (J'oyayts ii, 
Tekm, HtmdJa, et I' He de Fianie, 1608) 

GUILD Tho spirit of a'-sooiatioii has m all ages 
induced men to join togctliei foi the pleasuioa of mutual 
onjoymont oi loi the attaimnout of some coinmon purpose 
for which tho suppoit of iiumbor, vms nocessaiy Tho idea 
has taken shape in vniious ways, iiifliioncetl by tho tem 
peianient of laco, the policy of GovoinmcuU, the social 
condition ot classes, oi the need foi a special object In- 
deiionduutly of tho organiratioii of pooplos, of thou consti- 
tulLon into towns, pioviuocs, and states ns units in a system, 
■wlicthci of self goverumeut oi of uniiosod government, — in- 
dupoudcutly too of lliusc gi cat associations oi biothcrhouds, 
tho chinch, tho oideis of Iviiightliood, thogieatci amllossci 
mouastic orders, and scciel socictio.s, — there is a third kind 
of association upon n basis distinct fiom these Tho pubhc 
welfare of a community within ositain tointoiial limits ra 
the great object of Goveiniucnts, local oi impoiinl , the pui 
suit of some great moral, religious, oi equitable thought, 
touching tho liaails of men. in general without legord to 
nation, was Uie animatiug piiiieiiile of the cliivalnc and le 
ligioui ordois , but when men began to foim thoinselves 
into guild"!, the benefit of eaoli one in his individual and 
social capacity was ooncemecl, natm ally confined within the 
bounds of neighbourhood A guild was a voluntary Associ- 
ation of tlioso living near together who loined for a com 
luon puipoee, paying oontiibutions, worshipping together, 
feasting together peiioclically, helping one anothei in skjIc- 
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ness and iioveity, and fiequcntly united foi tho puiBuic of 
a special object 

The tiue histoiy of these institutions has boon till 
recently unnoticed, then value and irapoitanco, especially 
m connexion witli tho life of towns and villages, having 
been hut iiuijeifecLly investigated oi niidei&tood Guilds 
have, howevei, been numeious, and then influeut'o most im 
jioitant, in Euiopc fioiu an oaily peiiuil, they attained 
thou highest piospeiity and development in the Teutonic 
conutiics, and ebj)ecially in Englincl dm mg the Middle 
Ages, and they have been widely spiead among tlic 
Romanco nitions 

Tho meaning of the wmid guild oi gdd is closely con 
uocted with tho oiigiii of tho institution Gild oi gdd 
was Old English foi a set iiaymont oi conliibntion, fioni 
eldcni oi 'yldan, to pay (whence also the pioseiit yield), 
the inimaiy meaning was payment, and the company of 
tlioso who paid bocame known hy tins chief titlo to inem- 
Leislnp Theio aio also gilde, Danish and Low Geimau, 
in tho sense of a contiibutoiy company of this kind, igalda 
and gtlih, Icelandic, a payment, and gildi, also a banquet 
Tho woid tlieiefoie, thus doiived, is bettci epdb (as most 
old authoiities have it) without tho 71 , a coluui is, how- 
eroi, given foi the oidmaiy modem foun^«ifc?, by deiiving 
it (as Wedgwood, Bnglibh JUtymologi/) fiom the Welsh 01 
Breton r/oml, a feast 01 holiday, i/ivylad, keeping a festival 

Tho es-joutial piinciplo of the guild is llio banding 
togothei foi mutual help, mutual enjoy ineul, and mutual 
oncoui ogeineiit 111 good uideavom Tbo spiut w'liich di 
lecled itself to the innci bnsiuebs and life ot each society 
and its membois is tho tiue maik, m sonic rlcgieo, of all 
bodies, am lent 01 iiiodoni. that laii claim tho thoiactei of 
guilds Tlio peace guild of tho Noith in II10 10 th century 
had this cliaiactci in common with the gical liading guild 
ot the intli and lltli coutmics, 01 the liitlo social 01 loh 
gious guild of an English countiy village of a ceiiUuy latoi, 

Homo Qoimaii scholais find tho oiigin of tho fiisfc guilds 
in the banquets and saciibcial assembhos ul tlio heathen 
Geiiiian tubes Wilda, Di L Biontaiio, and othois, cenuoct- 
lug those with what is known of tho mpoitanco of family 
lelnbions among tJio Tontonic nations, find in tho family 
union the goim fiom which the giulcl was clovulopcd, and 
show that when Clinstianity was bi ought fiom the south 
of Euiope “the spirit of association loceivod a mighty 
nnpulse, and tho gilds spiead themsolveb lapidly under 
the influence of Chiistiau doctiine ” (Bicnlano) It is 
mimfcaiuecl by others that tlie guilds h ivo sinmig fuiui tho 
cMetjia, m those coiiutiies wlicio the Romans boie sway 

The Romans oxoicisoillbe light of assoiiitioii fiom early 
tunes, it IS attiibutodto Niima that ho encouiagod Ihefoi- 
mation of crift guilds, of which Plutaieh cnunioi atos nine, 
there also oviated eaily icligious societies among them 
Exeiciserl voluntaiilyimdei tho icpublic, this light becanio 
ciippled nndoi the empiic, and the collegia wcie obliged to 
seek autlioiizabion from the state foi the naiiowci objects 
to which tho impeiial dcciees attempted to limit them. 
These societies woio numerous, not only at Rome, hub 
throughout tho cmpiio, especially in tho East, in Italy, and 
m (}anl, a largo numbei wore tiade coipemtions, devoted 
to the inteiest of thou crafts , others vi’ore united foi good- 
fellowBhip, religion, and. many especially to piovide foi 
buiial In tho provinces, besides morclmnte and othois, 
the highest peraons wore glad at tunes to belong to them , 
those in Borne under the empire appear to have consisted 
pimcipally of workmen, fieedmen, slaves, and persons of 
the humbler classes All ajipeai to have had the same 
ganeial features , they chobo then own nmsteis and officeia, 
made rales tax selftgovoiament, paid oontiibutious to a 
icommon fund, met and teasted togelhei at stated periods, 
i — the fieedom of social Miteicourse being paibiciilarly ap 
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picciatecl among the poorei companies They foimed inleb 
toL good belinvioui at table, and admitted women as 
membcia , they “aftumed then existence by a common 
woiJup,” choosing a pntion god Piom these and other 
lesemblinoes Mi H C Coote contends that theie is an 
identity between the Roman Lolhgia and the guilds of 
Saxon giowth, and M Raynoiiaid w'ae an advocate of a 
similar descent in Fiance and Italy But though analogous 
in many lespeots, as fai as is known they lacked the essential 
element of the guild, that of mutual help if sickness and 
poverty, the snldieis’ colleges, formed in spite of the law 
winch foihade them, appioach the neaiest to this chaiactei, 
in pioviding their membcis with travelling expenses and 
retiiing iiensions The evidence against the connexion 
between the collegium ami the guild is regarded by the 
ablest Qeiman wuten who havo inv estigated the subject as 
conclusive, but this inteiestiug Instoiical questiou not 
yet been fully w orked out i 

The Cfiecks also, m the 2d and 3d centmies bc, had 
then associations of the same kind, called Etanoh or 
T7iiu\m, winch weio numetous at Rhodes, in the udands 
ot the Aichiiielago, at the Pnreus, and in othei important 
places These societies partook more neaily of the char- 
actei of the medieval guilds than did the Homan , the 
memben paid contiihutiona to a general fund, aided one 
anothei in necessity, provided foi fanerab, met la assembly 
to deliberate on then affairs, and celebiated feasts and 
lehgioas sacrifices in common Strict lules against 
diioideily conduct wore to be enforced by fine , he who 
did not jjay his yeatly quota to the society was excluded, 
unless ho could show good cause of poverty or sickness 
Women could be membeis, and weie admitted to the 
meet! ugs Borne of these societies concerned themselves 
with lehgioti, othois with politics or commoioe, m the 
cause of liberal as opposed to official religion, they appear 
to have done good seivico 

It is peihapa of little use attempting to asctibe to any 
one countiy oi laoe the speael initiative of these institu- 
tions, any more than it would bo to say that the custom of 
men to congregate in towns originated with this or that 
nation Human natine is the some everywhere, and two 
motives induce men to join together — weakness, seekmg 
the power of numbeis foi resisting oppression, or foi 
mutual assistance , and the affinity which those pursuing 
the same occupation and possessing the same interests 
have foi each othei These motives are sufficient to 
account foi the existence of the Ei atioi m Greece, contem- 
porary with the Collegia of the Homans , they ate sufficient 
to explain why, although the collegui opifieum, or aitiaans’ 
guilds, aie found as late as tho code of Justinian, and that 
60 or 60 yeaie latei, in the 6th centuiy, we have record of 
a soap-makers’ craft in Naples (Lettei of Pope Gregory the 
Gieat, hb x epist 26, Migne’sPa^ Cuia^ vol btxvii), the 
guilds in the towns of Italy should begin a new hfo in the 
lOth confiiry (Hegel) , they can explain why in England 
we find fiom the 7th to the 10th ceptuiy othei guilds 
actively in existeneo, while in Noiway they were instituted 
la the llth century These societies "may thus have one 
hibtoiy in China, anothei m India, another in Greece or 
Home, anothei in the Europe of the Middle Ages, the like 
needs will leqmie the like kinds of help, and develop msti- 
tiitions which, amid whatevei diveisities of outward garb, 
will substantially fulfil the same ends” (J M Ludlow) 

In the Middle Ages guilds are lecognized as belonging 
to three or four desses In the north of Europe tbe/jitA 


01 y>eace guild was an impoinaut foini, widely spiead in 
early times These weie assot lations foi defence, based 
upon mutual obligations, " swoiu communities foi the pro- 
tection of light and the pieseivation of libeiby,” we see 
tiaces of them in England from the laws of Ina (7th cen- 
tuxy) down to tho “Dooms” of London in Athclatau’s time 
(10th centuiy) These statutes of the old Ijondun peace 
guild are thus shortly described by Piof Stubbs — 

“A monthly meeting is diieetcil, at whieh time is to be hjtt 
f>lling and a lefcction, the lenmiUB of which aie to he htstow cd m 
alma on the death of a memhei each biothu gms a lo if, and sings 
01 pays foi tho singing of fifty psalms Lach niembei pij s 

fouipcuce foi comuiou ptiipobes, tow aids a soit of inbuiance fund 
fiom which tlie gmld makes good the losses ot nicmbeis, md a con 
tiibntion of a bulling towraids tha xmisuit of the thict TIio 
menibcis Bie aiinnged in bodies of ten, one of whom is the hoiid- 
nian, tiicsc again aio classed in teiib nndci a coininon Icadci, who 
with the othei hendmon acts as ticisiuei and idtisu ot the 
hundied membcis ” 

The eailyEnglish recognized the lesponsibilityof theguild 
foi the actions of its members and then mutual liability, 
— the fundamental principle of English institutions for 
keeping the peace, besides this, the rules still exist ot 
Saxon guilds at Abbotsbmy, Woodbury, Cambiidge, and 
Exeter, and show by the many points in common with the 
social guilds of later English giowth whence these derived 
their descent Abroad, the frith guilds in the llth and 
12th centuiies extended ovei the Continent , one of the 
moat remaikable was founded at Eoeskild, undei king 
Canute, foi the suppiession of the piracy of the vikings 
Otheis, as in Schleswig, Artois, Flensburg, <fcc , joined for 
bindenng violence and maintaining peace, by all means tliot 
law and custom allowed, even against kings These guilds 
became of such importance that in many places then law 
grew to be that of the comwune or town (see BoEOiron) 
In France the gieat devolopment of town goveimnents at 
this period w as frequently but the acknowledgment of an 
already existing defensive guild, or of tho impoitant moi- 
chant 01 craft guilds At Montpellier and Pans, in tho 
beginning of the 13th centuiy, the trade guilds look paifc 
ra the watch and ward of the city, and thus weie a recog- 
nized pait of the commune The same was the case in 
London in early times “ Even as late as the 16th centuiy 
a guild was founded afc Ghent, composed of the eulveimeers, 
aiquebusieis, and gunners, m oider to touch the buigesses 
the use of fiieaims, so as to be able to defend the town oi 
suppicBS tioubles It became the chief guild of the city, 
had pubhc festivities, admitted women as "consceurs,’’ and 
possessed manyof the feetuiesof both peace and aocialguilds 

In tho Prankish empneguilds weie numerous foi defence, 
for conviviality, and for leligious and social duties, among 
the serfs and the cleigy as well as othois , but under 
Charlemagne and hit suocesaora they suffeied great oppies- 
mon, and weie persecuted by both ecclesiastical and secular 
autliorities In latei times the clergy formed special 
societies called Ginlda of Kalemdeea, so named fiom then 
mooting day having oiiginally been on the kalends of each 
month (Bientano) , these weie to be found m many towns 
on the Continent, sometimes we lead of the majm and 
minor guilds for the higher and lowei clergy The only 
company tliab is known to have paitaken of this character 
m England was the ancient Guild of the Kalenders at 
Biistol, which kept the recoids of that town and other places, 
and m its latei years siippoited a school foi Jews 

A class of guilds widely spiead in the Middle Ages, 
^pemally in England, were those which have been distin- 
guished by the name ot Social (Toulmin Smith) or JRehgtoua 


1 Foi a valvuiUe sketdi of fhs CoUegia, indudina tiaJc giulcis a 
TOlittlgiiilcU, seo “Les socictcs owviiiiei Home, "by Gaston Boissi 
Aat«e aes Denis Mondea, Deeembsi 1871, also “The Fnenc 
Societies of Antiamty/’ byH Tompkins, OOtmimoe’ Magasme, A.V 
1368, and the oitiole CLUn 


* TIw enstoitt of "setting out the watch," oi the "maiolnng 
'natch,** m Jjondon^ Bnatol, Woicestci, on niidsnmmei eve, on- 
ginatcd in the pait token in the defence of the city by tho trade 
guilds 01 companies of those places, it was a kind of "military 
muotei " (Heibeit) 
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(Brenlano) These weie the email and niimeLons <.ocietieB 
that sprung up all ever the country in eveiy village, m 
small OL latge towns, at diiFeient tiiues oa the need aioec, 
01 for good neighbouihood’e sake Then objects inclnded 
“ not only devotions and oiisons, but also eveiy e^ieicibe of 
Chiibtian charity, and theicfoie, above all things, mutual 
assistance of the gild biotheis in eveiy evigency, especially 
in old age, in sickness, m cases of impoveiishment, — if not 
biought on by their own folly, — and of wiongfnl impiison- 
nient, in losses by fire, watei, oi ahipwieok, aid by loans, 
provision of woik, and lastly, the buiial of the dead It 
included fuither the assistance of the pool and sick, and 
the visitation and comfort of piisoneis not belonging to the 
gild” (Brentano) These societies wote composed of men 
and women of all lanka, and -'.lien, as in some instances, 
they grew into wealth and popularity, kings and piinces 
did not disdain to become guild-bietbien Heniy TV and 
Henij"^ VI weie membeis of the guild of the Timity at 
Coveutiy, Heiiiy VIII and hia queen weie membeis of 
the guild of St Biibaia, of St Katheime’s chuich next the 
Towel, London Anothei prince belonged to the famous 
guild of St Geoige at Noiwich One guild, howevei, who 
said they weie “of tJie lank of common and middling 
folks,” would not admit even a mayoi oi a baihft 

Each inembei took an oath, and paid an admission fee j 
and yeaily contribution, they held legulai business meet- 
ings oi “ mom speech,” and had an annual “guild-day” 
Eveiy guild had its lively, which the membeis weie expected 
to weal at fnneials, feasts, &o , and they had stiict rules 
foi good life and behavioui The littlo paioclnal guilds 
met in a room oi in membeis’ houses, il the guild was 
nob enough it had a hall oi “ guild-house , ” legacies and 
gifts weie made to them, and they lent out of then stock 
to pool membeis, oi devoted it to some public oi chaiitable 
object Schools and chuiclies weie founded oi liel]>Bd by 
these piivate guilds, as some of the colleges at Cambiidgo, 
schools at Coveutiy, VVoioeatei, Biayles, Slenfoid, Ludlow, 
Enstol, and elsewheie, foity guilds of Bodmin (of which 
only five were craft guilds) joined in the lepau of the 
chuich there Bridges and town-walls weie lepaited, both 
m England and in Fiance — in which lattei countiy M 
Guy finds some lelics of these social guilds The peifoim- 
ing of muacle and othei plays, sotting out of pageants, and 
providing of minstrels weie nndei taken by many of the social 
as well as by the craft guilds, and in many towns formed 
an iinpoitant adjunct to the municipal jirocaedinge, as at 
Coventry, York, Dnihani, Horwich, <fco , the Loid Mayoi’s 
show of Loudon owes its oiigm to this custom ^ 

These local social guilds weie voiy numerous in England 
and in the Teutonic eountiies , it is believed that they weie 
so in Fiance, but little is known of them elsewhere Theie 
weie 50 such guilds in the county of Cambiidge, 909 m 
Noifolk, 42 in Bodmin, 80 in Cologne, 70 at Lnbeck, <Ste 
At the time of the Refoimation these guilds were 
abolished m Piotestant oountiies, undei pietence of then 
being supeistitions foundations, m Dsnmaik and Noith 
Germany their propeity was devoted to public service, but 
m England it was handed ovei to the king and lus com biers, 
their guild-halls became poor-honses, then pageants wero laid 
aside A very few of these societies escaped , St Qeoige’s 
guild at Norwich contmued to live on many yeais 

■Wiokliffe, m the I4th century, had complained of the 
abuses among the guilds, including those of trades In 1389 
returns weie made into Chancery of the social and othei 
guilds in England , these, though imperfect, give a valuable 
body of details, and diaw the distinction between the two 

^ Piobably tbs uumeroua eociptiea lu Franca nnd Flanders of the 
121U and 13th oentniies for beeping thepoetio lud musical foandotum 
of Le FtsU de JPw. belong'sd to the class of social giulds Quo of tliem 
Mas set np m Iiondon (lliley’s hxbe) Om^utnarum) 
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gloat clas'ie& of social and bade guilds The bade guilds 
have in all countiies attiacted moie attention than the 
lest, on account of then wealth and impoiUnce, thej aie of 
two oidaib, f/utlcis-7iun,/ia}il and ouftyia/th The guild- 
mciclunt arose in thit way, the same men who in the 
giowth of towns became citizens by leason of possessing 
town-land, fiequently weie also tradeis , the unceitaui state 
of society in eaily times natnially caused them to mute for 
piotection of then hade interests m a lyilrla mocafona, 
which made internal laws akin to those of otliei guilds, 
the sncccse of these piivate inteiestia enlarged their iiupoib- 
ance , and when the towns and boroughs obtained confiima 
boa of then municipal life by cbartei, they took ciuc to 
have it included that the men of tlie place should also 
have then guild merchant ® Thus these guilds obtained 
the lecogmbon of the state, in then oiigin they had been 
as othei guilds, psitaking especially of the chaiactei of 
peace-guilds, but now “ the cibsens and the guild became 
identi^, and what was gmld-lnw” often became the law 
of the town In gient cities, such as London and 
Floience, we do not beai of meichant guilds (Noiton), 
theie the separate occupations oi ciafts early asserted th«^ii 
associating powei and independence, and the cinft guilds 
gradually took a place in the organization of the town 
government Many ciaft-gmlds, the heads of which weie 
concerned in the government of the commune, aie found m 
Italy between the 9th and the 12th centuiies (Perrons, 
ffiaf de Florence) But lu England and the north of 
Euiope the guilds meichant dming this peiiod, having 
grown itch and tyiunmcal, excluded the landless men of the 
handicrafts, these then uniting among themselves, there 
aiose everywheie by the bide of the guilcls meichant the 
craft guilds, which gained the uppei hand on the Continent 
in the sbuggle for hhcity in the 13th and 14tli centuries 
In England these companies usually existed side by side 
with the old town oi merchant guild , until at length thou 
increasing impoitance caused the decay of the old guilds, 
and the adoption of these ciafts os jiait of the constitution 
of the towns (13th to I5th oontury) The sepaiatiou of the 
iichei and perhaps the oldei fiom the pooler of the com- 
panies occuiied, and thus aiose the jiai amount infiucnoe 
of a few, — as the twelve great Compauies of London, the 
AiH Majem of Florence, and othei s 

The constitution of the trade-guilds was foiined on the 
model of othei guilds , they appointed a raaetei oi alderman 
and othei officeis, mado oidminces, including provisions 
foi religious ohseivance, mutual help, and huiial, the town 
oidmances yet remaining of many places, as of Beiwick, 
Southampton, and Woi caster, show tiaces of the trade laws 
of the old guilds-mei chant As thou piincipal objects, 
“the ciaft-gildmen piovided for the mamteuance of the 
customs of then ciaft, fiamed fuither oidinanoes for its 
legulation, (mcludiug caie against fiaudulent wuikman- 
ship), saw these ordinances propeily executed, and pimisLod 
the gild biothers who infnnged them ” “ Though the ciaft 
gilihi, 08 voluntaiy asBociatious, did not need confiimation 
by the authorities at their biitli, yet this confiimation be- 
came afterwaids of the gieatest impoitance, when tho'-e 
gilds wanted to he lecognized as special and independent 
associations, which weie thenceforth to regulate the trade 
instead of the authorities of the town” (Bientano) Hence 
obtained the piacticeof procuring achaitec m conflcination 
and recogmtion of their laws, in return fox which cm tain 
taxes weio paid to the king or other autlionty It is 
therefore erroneous to state, as u sometimes done, that 
these companies owe their oiigiii to royal charter, oi that 
they required a licence, 

Few impoitant towns in Gieat Britain have been witli- 

* There ue numeious evamplea of tins junong the hoioiigli locori^s 
of Fnglnod and Scotland 
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i)ub a moi 0 oi less nunibei of craft guilds London, 
Y-iiL, Evutei, Noitticli, BiiMnl, Covoutiy, &o , teemed 
witl) then lito and pagerinti/ But Hio Hefoiinnlion 
shook those ns it deatioyod ollicrn , tlio »* lactionfa they 
bufforad, and the altcied comhtioiie ei bo^inl economy and 
lihoui have contiibuted to then docev , “ail that lomams 
of the ancient gilds m the lisoiy coLa^niuas of to day is the 
common c iting and dcuikiug ” In the cenhea of induatiy 
of Italy, Fian e, Gennauj, osen m Conslantiiiople, they 
once fnunod the gtiength of eommeice, but, abused oi 
deoajod, in Fianeo they iieie abolished on Itli August 
1780 , in Gciminy then last remnants died m 18G9 i In 
Constantinople nnmeioiig tiade guilds weie floinxshing up 
till the IV 11 of 1877-78 In llussia theio me no true 
spontaneous guilds, the liado companies vveie imposed by 
the impel 111 oideis of Cathoimp and Petoi the Gieat 
fc, . L hi. lit 1110 , 0,1 th TTiHo) y ami Dei tapmmt of Gile/i, 1870, 
Niif/luA Ifihh, Oiiiftiial OnhnrimLi, , liy Toulinm Smith, 18/ 0, 
Wi{di,Z>//fGiMiJinnt /I lui MiUthillLt, 1831,1 T ruaLiW,Zrii/Mi<- 
(7. JVo/iJio , 1377 , Gt Sihttiolloi, O'lit/iiJ/fc fh/ TiiGtn mnnritai 
im/Un Sli/t'.shuirj, 1870 . O Schni/, ^/o (/lkIuJUb dei Dciif-uh n 
Oiselii’H T'liUwi' tin AfitMaUa ^ 1877 , Gt Fuqniw, Z’liidtis/na a 
Piti It au 13on» el atl 1 vii ( le, 1 877 , lleihoi I s Tiirlvt, gnat Livcig 
aommniti of tMwlon, 1330, G Noiton’s on th 

HiHout of Lomlon, 1869 , aork« hy Uis Uciinm vuitus CftlIHrgsl, 
Arnold, Miuior, md Giciki, uid tin ailule Ciun (GTS) 


QUILDFOHD, a municipal and paihamentaiy borough 
and maiket-town of England, capital of tlio county of 
Surrey, i 9 beautifully situated on a gentle acchvity of the j 
northern chalk downs and on the iivei "Wye, tiosscd there 
by a bridge ot five aic]i 0 ->, SO inilee S S W of London It 
consists eluofly of one long, wide, and well-built sheet, and 
contains a niimboi of old pictiuebiue ^bled houses, with 
quaint lattices and cvuioua doorways The piincipal build 
inga aio the lums of an old castle, elected boon aftei the 
Noimm conquest, aucl foi a long time used ns the county 
jail, the town-hall, ei acted in 1683, containing a number 
of inteiesting pictuios , tha coin maiket house, elected in 
1818, the county hall a (id aaaue coiutin the doniesticQothic 
style, elected in 1862, the Abbots Ilospitil, founded by 
Aiclibnihop Abbot foi decayed tradesmen and decayed 
tradosmins widow s, the county hospital, opened in 1806, 
elected as a meinoicil to the I’rincs Consort, the Royal Etee 
Giaintmi ydiool, founded in 1309, tha Institute, formed 
in 18 41, with mnsoum, libiaiy, and reading and lectuie 
rooms , the chuich of St Mniy, iii the Anglo Noiman style, 
of seiy oaily oiigm, and lestorad m 1863, the chuich of 
St Hicholas, 111 the Gothic style, elected on the site of an 
ancient sli nctiiie of Savon oiigin , and Holy Tiimty chtuoh, 
a lod hiiok btructuio erected 174D-6'1, with a squaie 
embattled towei Guildfoid has com mills, non fo'Undiies, 
and hiBweues There is considciable tiado m com, and. 
fairs aie held foi cattle, shoop, lioiocs, and pigs Qujld- 
foi J fii-jt lot'uuad membeis to P.iiliament m the reign of 
Edward I Eoimeily it liad two membeis, but since the 
Refoim Act of 1867 it letiirns only one The population 
of the municipal and paihamentary bmough in 1861, 
•when the municipal and piihameiitaiy limits were coex.- 
tensire, was 8020 , m 1871 the population of the mam 
cipol boiongh (area 5543 aeies) was fllOC, and that of the 
paihamentary borough (644 acios) 9801 


It u piobaUs that Quildfoul is of Pornnn. oiigin, but it ib fiist 
Mientioued in the will of King AKiod, wlio bequeathed it to his 
MonhoiY Etli->lMald Ifeai it took jdace, in 1039, the ni-mder of 
Alnad, youngpvt son of XGmg Ethcliocl, nnd Ins Koman iLtmue, by 
the men of hail Godwino It v as an occasional icbidcnce of the 
English kings, and a poition of it icmaiiicd atlochod to the 103 ol 
domeaiics nntd 1630, when tha whole of the ciovin lands at GuiliL- 
fold weie Tcstfld in iliniay, eail of Annaudalo Aflti vaiious 
changes they passed in. I73f) to the Onslow foimly, with whom 
they still leinain 


GUILLEMOT (Eionoh, OuiUenwfi), the name accepted 
by noaily all modem authoib for a Sen bud, the Coli/mbus 
tioile ot Lmn/fcus pud the t 70 ih of Latham, which 

nowadays it booms aeldom if evei to be 11 among those wdio, 
fiom then location, are mo&t conveisant with it, though, 
according to Willughby and Ray liib tianslatoi, it was m 
their time so called “ by those of Noitliumbeilnnd and 
llin lioni ” Alound tho coasts ot Eritain it is viiiously 
known as the Erovvl, Kiddaw or Skidilaw^, Langy {cf Ice 
landic, Lanf/vta), Lavy, Mai rock, Muire, , Scout {(f Coot, 
\ol \i p 341), iScuttoLk, Stianv, Tinker or Tiukcibliue, 
and IVillook The numbei of local names testifies to the 
abundance of this hiid, at least of old time, in diflcient 
jilaces, but it should he observed that 111 ceitnin dutnets 
some of them aio the common propeity ot this species and 
the Ra/or-bill In foimer days the Guillemot yeaily fie 
qnented the cliffs on many paits of the Diitish coasts m 
countless multitudes, and this is still tho case in the 
northeui paits ot the United Kingdom, but moie to the 
sonthwaid neaily all its smallei settlements have been 
icndeied utterly desolate by the wanton and cinel destruc- 
tion of then tenants during the bioedmg season, and even 
tho inhabitants of those w'hieh wcie moio ciowded had 
become so thinned that, but foi the inLeiveutioii of the Sea 
Buds Pieservation Act (32 and 33 Tiot cap 17), wluch 
piovidod under jienalty foi the safety of this and certain 
othei si>eeios at tho time of yeai whon they weio most 
exposed to danger, they would unquestionably by this lime 
have been exteiminated so fai as England is concerned 
Tho alanghtei, which, befoio the passing of that Act, look 
place annually on the cliffs of the Isle of Wight, neai Flnun- 
boiongh Head, and at such otlioi stahons fiequonted by 
this species and its allies the Ila .401 bill and Pufcn, and the 
Kittiwaka-Gull, as could be easily leaohed by oscuisioiii&ts 
from. London and the largo mauufactuiing towns, was in 
the highest degiee biutal No use wLatevoi could be made 
of the bodies of the victims, which indeed tlioso who 
indulged in their massacre were laiely at the tiouble to 
pack out of the watei , the birds shot wcic nil engaged in 
bleeding, and most of them had. young, nlnch of couise 
staived to death tliiough the destraction of tlien jiaicnls, 
intercepted m the poitoimauce of the mo-,b sacred duty 
of natuie, and butchered to gmtify the muicloious lust 
of those who shelteied themselves under tho name of 
“ sportsmen ” 

Pait of the Guillemot’s histoiy is still little uiidoijtoocl 
■We know that it airives at its wonted bi&odiiig stations on 
its accuotomed day in apimg, that it leinains theio till, 
towaids tho end of summer, its young are hatched and 
able, as they soon are, to encounter the penis of a seafiuuig 
life, when away go all, patents and piogenj Aftei that 
■time it commonly happens that afewi examplBS aie occasion 
ally met with in bays and shallow waters Temiiestnous 
weather will diive ashore a largo number 111 a state of uttei 
destitution. — ^many of them indeed aie not iiniiequently 
washed np dead — hut what becomes of the bulk of tho 
buds, not merely the corapaiatively few thoiisauds that aie 
native of Biitfli'n, but the tens and hundieds oJ thousands, 
not to say millions, that aie in summer denizens of more 
northern latitudes, no one can yet say Tins my&teiy is 
not peculiar to the Guillemot, but is shared by all the 
Alctdee that inhabit the Atlantic Ocean Examiilcs stiay 
eveiy season across the Bay of Biscay, aio found oil the 
coasts of Spam and Foitugal, enter the MediterraneaTi and 


* Tho woifl, howoici, seems ■to be cognate with 01 demved fiom the 
tVelbh oad Manx Omllem, 01 Cfwtlgm as Pemiant spells it Tlio aspo 
oioiaoii may hsve no lenl meaning, bnt one oa^nnot help r-oinpniing tho 
itsemhlnncD hetnoeu the Eleu(£ GuiUemiot and GwUctmiut with tiMt 
between tha Eo^ish Willock (another name for the bird, as will he 
seen by tbe tevt) and tVilbiim 


((■Theie la, ho-nevai, a lively movemeutfoitheievival of craft gmlds 
Geimvny nt the piesent time (1870) 
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teacli Italian A\aters, or, keejJing fuichei &ontli, may eieu 
toucli the iMddeiid'^, Caiiiii leb, oi Azoios, but these beat no 
piopoitiun wliitevei to the mighty hosts of whom they aie 
litDially the “sooutb,” and \ 1 h 03 e iiositioii and movementb 
they no raoie ie\oal than do the vedettes of a w ell-aiipomted 
aimy The common Giulleuiut of both bides of the Atlantic 
H lepliced furthei noithward by a bpecics with a stoutei 
bill, the U ail a 01 U hi ULiimihi of 01 nithologists, and on 
the west ooa^t of Noith AniPiica by the U vdtfouuca 
The habits of nil these me essentially the same, and the 
sti net’ll al losemblince between all of them and llie Auks 
is so gieat tliat of late soieial ej etematists have lelegaled 
them to the genus Alca, eonfiiiing the genus Urm to the 
Quillemots of anotlioi gioup, of which the type is the 
ffiyllat the Black Guillemot of Biitish nuthois, the Dovekey 
or Greenland Dove of sailois, the Tysty of Shctlandeis 
This bird assumes in summei an entirely black plumage 
with the oscopLion of a white paUh on each wing, wluLe 
in wintei it is beautifully maibled with white and black 
Allied to it as species 01 geogiapLical laces aie the V 
mundh, columhrt^ and U cm bo All these dififei fiom 
tlie larger Giullemots by laying two oi thiee eggs, winch 
are geneially plaiel la some eeciiio nicho, while the 
members of the oilier group lay but a feingle egg, which is 
mvaiiably exposed on a baie ledge (an) 

GUILLOTINE, the instinment foi inflicting capital 
pninshmsnt by decapitation, intioduced into Fiance at the 
peuod of tliB llevoLution It conaists of two uptight posts 
suimounted by a cioss beam, and giooved so as to guide 
an oblique-eilgeJ knife, the back of which is heavily 
weighted to make it fall swiftly and with foice %>hen the 
cold by whidi it is hold aloft is let go Some ascribe the 
invention, of the machine to the PeLsinne, and pievious 
to the peiiol when it obtained notoiiety nndei its picsent 
name it had been 111 use in Scotland, Euglaud, and vaiious 
paits of the Continent Theie is stdl pieaeived in the 
AntiquiLian Museum of Edinburgh the rude guilloime 
called the "mitden” by w^hich the legeiit Ifoiton was decapi- 
tat’d m ISai The last peisons decapitated by the Scotch 
“maiden” were the marquis of Aigjll lu 1661 and lus son 
the eail of Argyll in 1 685 It would appeal that no aimiloi 
machine was evei m general use in England , but until 
1650 them existed in the forest of Uardwick, which was 
coBxtonsiro with die paiisli of Hahfax, West lUdmg, 
Yoikshiie, a mode of tiial and oxecution called the gibbet 
law, by which a folun convicted of theft within tlie liberty 
was sentenced to be decapitated by a mefilruie called the 
Hahfaix gibbet A print of it la contained, 111 a small book 
called Malifav and %ta Gibbet £aii> (1708), and in Gibson’s 
edition of Camden's Bntanma (1722) In Germany the 
machine.' was in general use during the Middle Ages, undei 
the name of the JDiele, the Hobd, 01 the JDolalna, Two 
old Geiman engiawings, the one by Gemge Pener, who died 
in 1550, and tlia othei by Hainnch Aldegrever, with the 
date 1553, represent the death of a son of Titna Manluis 
by a similar mstrameiit, and its employment for the 
execution of a Spartan is the subject of the engraving of 
the eighteenth symbol m feh© volume entitled i^mbalieas 
Qucediones de UmveisD Genae, by Achilles Bocchi (1656) 
From the) 13th century it was used in Italy under the name 
of Marmmt, for the execution’ of ciiminMa of noble biith 
The Chnmuiu^ d& J-ean dPAsvton, first, published in IBS'S, 
gives minute' details oB an exeeution in» whioli, lir was 
employed at Genoa, m 1507 , and it is elaborately desciibed 
by Pfeie Labat m his Yoyaqe en Etrpagne ei en Jtalte en 
1730 It IS mentioned, by Tuys^gur ni,hi& MSthoii es as m 
use in the south of France, and he dasciibes the' execolium 
by lb of Mmaslial Montmorency at Toulouse in 1632' Pot 
about a.centu,ry it Lad, however, fallen, into general disi se on 
the Continent., and Dr GuilLotine; who first suggested its. 
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Uiom modem times, is said to ha' c obtained his inforiiiatiom 
icgaidmg it fioin the Jesciiplion ol an oxecuLiou that 
took plica at Milan 111 1702, contained in mi anoiij moil's. 
AS Oik entitled Voyaye llutoiique ct PolitKjue dc b'lttssr, 
triialie, it d'AUemaqnc 

Goillotino, Asho was born nt .Saiutes, May 28, 1738, and 
elected to the Coiistituont As'icmbly 111 17b[), biought 
forwaid on the 1st Deceinbui of Hint jeai ti'o jjioposi- 
lions icgaiding cnjjiial jimnshmcnt, the second ot aaIiicL 
was that, “m all casts oi capital punislimciit it shall bo 
ol the same kui'l — that is, decapitation — and it &I 11 II be 
eveculed by means of a, machine ' Tlio icasnus uigod 11 *. 
suppoit of this pioposition veie that m cases of caiutal 
punishment the piivilege of CA.ecutioii by decapitation 
should no longei be confined to the nobles, and that it w-os. 
dcsuablo to lendei the piocess oi execution as swift and 
painless as possible The debate avqs biought to a sudden 
teimiiiation in peals of laughtoi cause-d by an indiscieefe 
lefeience of Di Guillotine to hio mac.biii 0 j but his ideas 
seem giadaally to have leasened the minds of the assembly, 
and oftei vaiious debates docajiitatiou was adopted as thn 
method of execution in the penal code w hich became laiv 
on the 6th Ootohei 1791 At fiist it \ras intended tha.b 
decapitation should bo by the “.AAOid, but on account of a 
memorandam by M Sanson, tlie oxecutionoi, pointing out 
the expanse and certain othoi luconveniences attuidmg that 
metliod, the assembly leferredtho question to a committee, at 
aliose request Di Antoine Louis, seciotaiy to the academy of 
suigcons, jiiepaiod a memoiandum on the subject With- 
ont mentioning the name of Guillotino, it lecommended the 
adoption of an insti ament similai to that which Avas foimeily 
suggeated by him The assembly decided in favom of the 
repoit, and the coiitiact was ofleied to the poison wha 
usnallypiovided the m'jtiumcnts of jnstioo, but, as his terms- 
weio consideied exoibitant, an agieemcnt Avas ultimately 
come to with a Geiman of the name of Schmidt, who, under 
the duection of M Louis, fiumshed a maclune foi each of 
tlie French depat tmeuts After satisfactoiy expeiiments. 
had boon made with the maclune on spvojal dead bodies in 
the hospital of Bicdtie, it was erected on the Place do Gieve 
for the execution of the lughwayman Pelletier on the 25tll 
ApiiL 1792 Wilde the expeiiments legardiug the machma 
were being earned on, it received the name Lomsette or La. 
Fetite Louison, but tho mind of the nation seems, sooiii ta* 
have revolted to Guillotine, Avlio first suggested its use , 
and m the Paumal des IHvohitione de Paits for 28tlu 
Apiil 1792, it IS mentionod as la gudlAi le, a name whicBi 
it thencefoith bore both populaily and officially In 
1795 the question was much debated as to wliethei or 
not dealli by the goillatino was instantaneous, and m snp- 
poit of the negative side the case of Chailotte Corday was 
adduced whose coiiutcnanup, it is said, blushed as if withi 
indignation when the execuUonei, holding up the head to 
the public gaze, struck it with his fist The connexion o£ 
the mstrumeut -with the hoiuoia of the Devolution has 
hmdeied Us introduction into other countries, but in 186S 
it was adopted under the name of Fallschivei t 01 FallhenS 
by the kingdom of Saxony, and it has been subeequehtTy 
intiodiioed into several other German states It has often, 
been stated that. Dr Guillotine perished by tlie inabrumeni 
which bears lus name, but it, is beyond, question that he 
Buivived the Eevolntion, and died a natural death in 1814. 

Ses Sedillot, JUfieseamslnAai igves et yhvmdogiques swp le supping 
de lagmUotau, 1795, Sue, Opimon aw le auppliia de la gtanotiiuff. 
1796, Bfiveille J?hrn 0 , Made Inogi aplntpio stir ^nllcttn, Pan^ 
ySSl, hWaJs Bwimfftfls at ^lysioloffigme m Is supplies da la. gwZ^ 
hOsna, Pans, 1880, Loun 'Dubois, AaJisiUiea Mstonques et physuf- 
logwuea awr 1st gtaMoivne et ditaila aw Sanson, Ptuw, 1843 , and a 
pansr by Ji -^V- Ciokm m tlio Quarterly. Mev eui for Dcoernber 1843, 
lepimted separately m ISfiO under the title HSie OuHlotine, a Ais- 
tanecdiEascuy 
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GUIMAIlS.ES, a tovtified city of Portugal, province of 
llinhOj govemmenb district of Braga, is beau-tifully ‘>ituafced 
ua thp Avo, 12 miles south east of ticagft It stands on an 
acclivity, and with its Mooiish towers has a veiy pictiiies<ine 
appeal ance An old castle which was the birthplace of 
Alphoaso, the first king of Poitugal, is still in a state of 
good preseivation Among the foui chmches may be 
mcntiotied the Gofepntta, founded, in. 1385, and although 
model ni/ed still retaining intact its beantiful choir The 
pi incipal manufactui es arc knives and othei steel wares, 
louthoi, papei, and table linen In the neighbourhood tbtie 
aie eulphuioug spiings, with a tempeiatuie of 16d° Fdhr, 
fiequevited since the oiigui of the city in the 4th centuiy 
QuimaiSei. was made the chief town of the countship of 
Portugal 111 the lltli centuiy by Henry of Burgundy, and 
lotained that honoui till 1511, when it was oonfetied by 
King Emanuel on Lisbon Tlio population is about 10,000 

GUINEA, the geneial name applied by Europeans to 

pait of the weatein coast legion of inteitiopical Afiica 
Like many othui gougtaphical designations the use of which 
IS oontiolled neither by natural noi political boundaries, it 
has been vety difFeiently employed by diffeient wiiteis and 
at difioient peiioda In the widest acceptation of the term, 
the Guinea coast may be said to extend from 11“ N lat 
to 16® S lat, or in othei woida, fiom the neighbouihood 
of CapeVeiga to Gape Fegro Southern or Lonei Guinea 
comprises the coasts of Loango, Congo, Angola, and Beii- 
gnela,, ani Noithoin oi Uppei Guinea comprises pait of 
Senegarabia, the Sieiia Leone diatiict, the Giaiu Coast, the 
Ivoiy Coast, the Gold Coast, tlie Slave Coast, the Niger 
Delta, aud the Calabai distnot The Oameioois mountains 
may bo accepted as the limit of the two divisiona, though 
some wiiteia prefei the river Gambia oi the equatoi In 
a naiiowei and peihapa more oominon use of the name, 
Guinea la the coast only fiom Cape Palmas to tdie Gaboon 
Oiiginally, on the other hand, Guinea was supposed to com 
mence as far noith as Cape Hun opposite the Canaiy 
Islands , and Azuiara is eaid to be the fiisb authonty who 
bungs the boandaiy south to the Senegal The name is 
derived fiom Oinnie, Genua, oi Jinme, a town and kingdom 
m die Higei district , and, though it appears on n map as 
enly as 1331, it did not come into geneial use till the close 
of the 15th centuiy Few questions m hiotoncal geogiaphy 

have been more keenly discussed than that of the fiist dis 
coveiy of Guinea by the navigatoia of modern Euiope It 
appears fiom the testimony of Jacopo Dona that two Geno- 
ese, Ugolino and Guido de Vivaldi, wete eaihng sonth along 
the Afiican coast m 1291, but theie is almost no fuither 
rocoid of their voyage The French claim that in the lattei 
pait of the 14th century the people of Dieppe sent out 
ssveial expeditions to Guinea, and Jean de BeLhenootn t* 
who settled m the Canaries about 1402, made explorations 
towards the south At length, in the latter half of the IBth 
cantury, the consecutive effoits of the navigatoia employed 
by Piiiice Henry of Poitugal, Oadamosto, Ueodimare, and 
Diogo Gome?, made the whole region familiar to Europeans 
Soe A,:c^lar^, Ohronica de defcohi tinejito o conquiila de Qmnii, pub- 
hihed, mill an intioduUion, hy Bonos do Sanfrirem, Fans, 1841 , 
Tilianit ria Btllofanil, Helation des Castes cffAfixgXie appeUies 
OumA., Pams, 1679 , DGsm-uq^uetsi, Mexn ehion, pout satmr A 
thist de Dieppe, 1875, JVTijoi, ZtfeofDutice Henry Cu Jfamqatot, 
London, 1808 , and tlie elnboiato ifviow of Major’s woiL by M 
Cttdme lu the Dulletin de ta Soe de Qiogr , 1873 

GUINEA FOWL, a well-known domestic galluiaceous 
bird, so colled from the countiy whence in modem times it 
was brought to Europe, tlie Meleagns and Ams oi Galhna 
JTttmdira of ancient authors ^ Little is positively known 
of the wild stock to which we owe om tame birds, no'r can 

* Oolnmella (Z><! Jle Ptuttea, viu , oip 2) distinguishes tlie Pfeka 
tins' from, the Ottlhntt, Afirieana or Htvmuitea, the latter hivmg, he 
sijrr, «- red TVattle (paJea, a reading obviously piefemble to galea). 
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the period of its reiutioductiorv (tor there ib appaiently no 
evidence of its domestication being continuous fiom the 
tune of the Romans) be assignea more than roughly to that 
of the Afucan discoveries of the Poituguese It does not 
scorn to have been commonly known till the middle of the 
16th centuiy, when Cams sent a description and figure, 
with the name of Galltia Mawitan-us, to Ge&ner, who ijub 
lislied both in Ins Pat ahitamena in 165B, and in the same 
year Belon also gave a notice and woodcut under the name 
of Poulle de la Guztiee, but while the formei authors 
jiroperly lefeiied then bird to the ancient Meleayii'i, the 
lattei confounded the MeUagt is and the Tuikey 

The ordinaiy Guinea Fowl of oui poultiy-yarda la the 
Nutmda nieleagt ts of ornithologists, and is too common a 
bird to need desciiption The chief oi only changes which 
doRvcsticatioii ssema to have induced in its appearance aie 
a tendenry to albinism generally show n in the plainage of 
Its iowoi paits, and frequently, though not always, the con 
veiBion of the colour of its legs and ieet from dark gieyibh- 
brown to blight orange That the home of tins species is 
West Africa from the Gambia® to the Gaboon is certain, 
but its range in the interioi is quite unknown It appeals 
to have been imported eaily into the Cape Verd Islands, 
wheie, as also in some of tho Gieater Antilles and in Asceu- 
sion, It has inn wild Bepiesentmg the species in South 
Afiipj. wa have the coionata, which is veiy numeioiis 
fiom the Cape Colony to Ovampoland, and the P" rotnula 
of Drs Finsoh and Haitlanb, which leplaoes it m the west 
as far as the Zambesi Madagascar also has its pecnhei 
species, distinguishable by its led ciown, the H mitiata of 
Fallas, a name vvhich has often been misapplied to the last 
This bud has been introdnced to Hodiiguez, where it is 
now found wild Abyssinia is inhabited by another species, 
the AT pHlothynelia,^ vhioh diffeis fiom all the foiegoing 
by the absence of any led colouiing about the head Very 
diffeient fiom all of them, and the finest species known, le 
I the If mltu) ina of Zanzibar, conspicuous by the blight 
blue mite plumage, the hackles that adoin the lowei pait 
I of its neck, end its long tad By some writers it is thought 
I to foim a sepaiate genus, Actyllvum All these Guinea 
Fowls are cheiacteiized by having the ciown baie of 
feathers and elevated into a bony "helmet," but theie is 
anothei group (bo which the name Gulteia hog been given) 
in which a thick tuft of featheis oinamonts tho top of the 
head This contains four oi five epecies, all inhabiting 
some pait oi other of Afiioa, the best known hemg tlie 
hr ctistata from Sieira Leone end otliei 2 >laces on the 
western coast This bud, apiiarently mentioned by Maro- 
giave more than 200 years ago, but first desciibed by Pall, is, 
IB remarkable toi the structure — unique, if nottio&sessed hy 
Its representative forms — of its jmcula, where the head, 
instead of being die thin plate found m all othei Galknce, 
la a hollow cup opening upwards, into which the trachea 
dips, and then emerges on its way to the lungs Allied to 
the genus hTiemida, but readily distinguished theiefioni 
among othei cbaracteis by the possession of epuis, ate two 
veiy laie forms, Agelastea and Fhasidais, both from IVestern 
Afuea Of their habits nothing is known All these birds 
are beautifully figured in Mr Elliot’s Moiiogtaplt of the 

PbasianidcB, from drawings by Mr Wolf (a k ) 

whilo It -na? blue in tbe formal This vouM look as if tlie Meleagns 
hod sprung fiom -whnt is now ciillecl Himtda pttloi liyneha, -nbile tlie 
Oodlvna Afneava originated in the hr meleagns , — sijeeics nhich, as 
will be seen by the text, have a different laiige, and if so the fact 'would 
point to two distinct inti eductions — one by Greeks, the other by 
Iiatins 

* Spemiuens from the Gambia me said to be smallei, aud have been 
described as diatmct under the name of 27 » endaih 

• Ml JDarwiu (Antw and PI under Dotnesitcatian, i p 294), gives 
thih os the ongmal stock of oui modern domestic birds, but heiein the 
-wiitei ventures to think he has bean misled As bcfoie obseeved, it 
may possibly have been 'the true peKmypts of the Greeks 
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C}UINEA-PIG See Cavs- 

GUINGAMP, a town of Fiance, Crxpital of an airondia* 
sement in tlie depaitment of Cotes-du-Nord, la situated in 
a laige and i ich. valley on the right bank of tlie Tiiem., 20 
miles AV N W of St Biieuc It was foimerly surrounded 
by walls, poitions of which still exist It has a libraiy, a 
museum, a piieon, and a hospital dating from the 17th 
cental y, onlaiged in 1830, and having within its giounds 
an old oak of immense size Phere aie also several old 
buildings of inteiest, including the beautiful church of 
Kotte Dame du Bon-Seeouts, portions of which date fiom 
the 13tli, 14tb, 16th, and 16th. centuries respectively, and 
which has been lately lestoied , four pillaia of the towei of 
the chapel of Siint Leonard, dating fiom the 11th contuiy , 
and the Uisuliiie convent, dating fiom the 17tli cenlnty, 
now used as a cavaliy depot The beautiful fountain in 
the Place de Plorab, constructed by Italian artists in the 
15hh century, wxs leplaoed lu 1743 by the piesent struc- 
ture The town has manufactures of giiighama (to winch 
it gives the nams), linen fabrics, thiead, leather, and hats, 
and theie is some tiade in wine, biandy, cattle, and agii- 
cultuial pioduce Guingamp originally belonged to the 
dukes of Penthitjvie, and was inheiitod fiom them by King 
Louis Philippe The population in 1876 was 7895 

GUIPUZCOA, the smallest and most densely peopled 
of the three Bisque piovinces of Spam, is bounded on the 
N by the Biy of Biscay, on the W by the piovmce of Bis- 
cay, on the S and S B by Alava and Navane, and on the 
N E by the Bidasox, which sepaiatea it flora France Its 
aiea is neaily 728 aquaie miles, and in 1870 its estimated 
pop ilation was 180,743 Situated on the noithein slope of 
the gieat Oantabnau chain, the province has a great vaiiety 
of suiface ui luouutaiu, hill, aud valley, and the sceneiy 
accordingly is highly pictuiesquo and romantic The coast 
is much indented, and has numerous haiboais, but none of 
veiy great impoitance , the chief aie those of San Sebastian, 
Los PasTjos, Guotaiia, Deva, and Puoiiteiiabia The iivers 
(Devx, Uiola, Oiia, Urumea, Bidasoa) aie all slxoit, lapid, 
and unnavigxble The moautaiiis are foi the most pait 
covere 1 with foiests of oak, chestnut, or pme , holly and 
arbutus aie also common, with furze and heath in the 
poorer puts The soil in the lower valleys is generally 
of hard clay and uiifeitile , it is cultivated with gieafc care, 
bub the giam xaised falls considerably short of what is 
required for home consumption The climate though moist, 
IS mild, pleasant, aud healthy , fiuit le produced m con- 
sideiablo quantities, especially apples for manufactme into 
“zaragaa” or cider The chief wealth of the piovince 
aiises fiom its mineial sloies (iron, aigentifeious lead, 
coppei) and fiom its excellent fisheiieB, which supply the 
neighbo iiing piovinces (cod, tunny, saidines, oysters) The 
iron, which is of excellent quality, is smelted with wood 
There aie also considerable mannfactuies of woollen and 
citton fabrics, paper, and lucifer matches The people aie 
lemaikable foi then fine physique, and bold manly spuit, 
united with honesty, industry, eneigy, and entorpiise The 
capital of the province is Sau Sebastian, with a population 
of 17,902 in 1876 All the other towns are small, Tolosa 
alone having a population at all exceeding 6000 , Fuentei- 
rabia no longei retams its formei importance , Mondrogon 
IS entirely dependent on the rich iron mines in its sicimty, 
aud Salmas, on the Deva, on its salt woiks A small 
island in the Bidasoa, called La Isla de los Faisanea, or 
I’Isle de 1ft Conference, is celebrated as the place where 
the marriage of the duke of Guienne was arranged between 
Louis Xr aud Henry IV in 1463, wheie Francis I the 
prisoner of Ohailes V was exchanged for his two sons 
in 1526, and wheie lu 1669 “the iieaoe of the Pyrenees" 
was concluded between D Luis de Haio and Cardinal 
Mazarin 
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The only liistnij of (iinpiiiic uq, ns of the otlui 11 isqno piovmcrs, 
is still the subiCLt of iiiucli liiLiiiiil icicniLli Nlvli h holly sub 
dacd by the lliimtiis, the CVltibeii in tbcii mountuii fastnesses 
continuod to que&eise then nidi pendtnee sftii tlio fall of the 
yVisteiii Empiicnnlil the, times of thcWeisl Qotliic I cosigiUl 

(680) and W iinba (67 2-681 ) N oniiiinlli sulqtot to Ch ulemagm at 
a litci poiiod, tiny weit pionipt to as iil thcmsolsts of tin- flist 
oppoituiiitj to asstittbiii lull iiidopLndcnce , tlion alhmee with 
the AIoois, and its icsults at Itonctsv dli s nio pioiniiiLiit fids in 
inuUcsnl liistoiy About tho 11th cmtnij the inhihitauts of the 
Basqne distiicts cmei^ as oigani/od into a somewhat fito con 
fcdciition of detached icpuhlics, owning nllegnnic to a seBoi oi 
loiil, but undci definite constitution il gn u iiitees (fueios) In 1202 
Guipnzeoi ai cepted as its loid Alplionso YIII of Cnstile, and fui 
many ecntuiics it lankod as i distinct ‘'seaoilo” attaelied to tho 
bpamsh nown The last of its distinetiso fiieios was abohslicd in 
July 1876 

GUTSBOEOUQH, or Gi'^nououe h, a maiket-town of 
England, Noibh Riding of Yoikshiie, is situaterl in a noriow 
but feitiie valley at the foot of the Cleveland Hills, 4 miles 
fiom the mouth of the Tees and 10 miles E S E of Middlcs- 
borongh It consists chiefly of one wide and handsome 
stieet, liaviug many good houses The piincipal buildings 
aie the parish church, which though paitly lebuilt in 1791 
and thoroughly lenovated in 1876, has some lemains of an 
ancient stiuctuie, the fiee giammai school, founded m 
1561, the town-hall, leccntly much impioved and enlaiged, 
the mechanics’ institute, tho hospital foi old men and 
women, and the hospital foi accidents elected lately by 
Admiial Chalonei The luins of the Austin piioiy, founded 
m 1129, aie beautifully situated ueai the eastern extieunty 
of the tow n Tho accumulation of i uhbisli has been i eceutly 
lemoved fiom its foundations and floors, and a laige numbei 
of interesting lelics discov ered Among the historic person- 
ages who were bmied w ithin its walk was Ilobeit the Biuco, 
loid of Annandale, tho corapetitoi toi the thione of Scot- 
land with John Baiiol, and tlie giandfather of King Bobert 
Bince The town within late yeais has been lapidly in- 
aeasiug, on accouut of the non mines in its neighbomhood, 
and it has also tanneiies and biewenes Alum works weie 
established in the leigu of Queen Elizabeth by Sir Thomas 
Chaloner, who inlioduced the manufactme of alum mto 
England from Italy , but they have been long discontinued 
About a mile south-east of the town there is a Bulphuroua 
spring discoveied in 1 822, efficacious in cutaneous, ilieu- 
matii^ and bilious complaints The population of the town 
in 1871 was 6202, and in 1679 about 6500 

GUISOARD See Eobeet Gtiiscaexi 

GUISE, a foitified town of Fiance, depaitment of the 
Aisne, anondisaenient of Veivins, is situated on the left 
bank of the Oise, 13 miles N of Veivins It was for- 
raeily the cliief town of the Thiciaclie, a district m the 
extieme north of Fiance, boidcimg on Hainault It lies 
an old castle dating fiom the 16th ceutmy, and a palatial 
fam%l%st(,}e with accommodation fur 400 families The 
pimcipal industiies are woollen and cotton weaving, non 
and coppei founding, tanning, and the manufactme of 
chicory and sugar The population iii 1876 was 6242 

GUISE, House op The House of Guise, which in the 
IGth century suddenly loso to an cminenco unrivalled in 
Europe, takes title fiom the place noticed above The 
conntship of Guise, a fief under the French crown, was 
earned in 1333 by its Iiolder, Marip of Blois, as her dowei 
to Eodolf, duke of Loiiame In 1608 Een6 IT, the con- 
queror of Charles tho Bold, divided Ins teriitories between 
his sons Antony, who became duke of Loirame, and re- 
ceived the Germanic part, and Claude, who had the Ficuch 
fief, including Guise 

Claude of Lorraine thus became founder of a gieat and 
woll-maiked family, which occupied the place that liad 
in the fifteenth century been lield by the princes of 
the Eliee Generation after geneiation we have a duke 
I and a cardinal side by side they illustrate with singular 
XT - 34 
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ijjLhtj tlie mo\oineiits of tlio peiiod fioin its C.itholic 
6 idL tlio duke and caidmal belonged to the Ke- 
nxissaucOj the seeoud luii tluew themselves into the 
Ciitbulio leactiQii, and led the resistanco to the Kefoi- 
initioa 111 h’lince, the tlmd pan eho^eil the decay of 
the leligious movement, and its tnineib into politicil 
mtivitics, hoing among the most ambitious statesmen oi 
thelitoi jeais of the eentuiy, while the fouith and last 
pill feel the bieatli of Ihilielieu’s ab&olntisin The family 
lia-. thimigliont cliuacteustie qualiLios, — bi aveiy, ambition, 
a ceitaiii uolikiicss ut faeutnnciit, in imposiiig pie&ence, 
uni vvianiiig niiiuicis, they stand between nobility and 
1 * 3 alt>, — always greatei than tlio one, soinetiiiies even 
ovcitoppin-T Llic othoi They seem novei to foiget that 
in tbcir \eins luns the blood of those vilio noio oi claimed 
tho CKjwin ut Jciusnlcm and Naples, of 8 icily and Hun 
g 113 Claude of Loiiaiiie, bom in L406, succeeded in 1508 
lo ,i gioup ol loidslnpa, winch by then names testify to the 
high foitune^ of the liouso besides Guiso itself, he bad 
Jjlilieiif, Aninilo, ilajenne, Jouiville, Haieouit, Longjn 
ni'in, Bo\e<'., Habld, Lambese, and o+iieis In addition to 
those, the finnly githeitd to itsolf relations with Eu, 
Sully, Vuntadoni, AisuiUon, Mercceut, Joyeuse, andNevers, 
L I aulinil’s hat, together with a gioap of splendid chuich 
iligiiitips, also wont with the house of Guise, tho aich- 
bis'iopiic of Pilieims, the bishoimo of Metz, and several other 
bialiopiied weie family benefices, winch enabled jounger 
inanobeis ta tike an impoitant shaiQ la tho foitunes of 
tho tamdy The shield of Chudo evpiessos the i>iid© 
of the lice we find theie not only the Loriaine spiead 
cxgle, tlia Goiinaa bud, but also tho quiiteiings of eight 
soveioign liojios, those ol the kings of Hungai^', Naples, 
Jeiiisnlom, and Aiagon, and of the «oveieign loids of 
Anjon, OuoldcilAnil, Flaudoia, and Bai This joiing 
piinec, who olaimed so much, and did eo much, who both 
ovorcisod Ills lights as a foieigu piince and took jno- 
ccdonco of the piondost in Franco, attached liiniself closely 
to Francis I He was the most biilliaut among the “ 3 ronng 
men ” who displaced tho oldei wisdom of the conitof Louis 
XII III 131 J he married Antoinette of Bouihon, the duke 
of Yendd no’s claughtei and great-aunt of H enry IV , lu 
1515 lie iLLoinpanied Fiaiicis to Italy, and showed the 
mottle of Ills lace it Miiugnano, wheie hia brothei Feny 
was killed Fiom that time he sagaciously avoided the 
Italian os.iieditions, and st.tjed m Fiance, wiuniiig pojiu 
loiity as protactoi of the realm Tlius 111 1521 he was on 
the Spinish tiontiei, and helped to take Fuenteirabii , in 
1322 he opposed the English in the noith, covering Fans, 
nevt, he defended Champagn& fiom the Geiraans, clearing 
thit iich distiict with equal gloiy and gam In 1525 he 
avoided tlia expedition which endeil in tho disastei of Pavia, 
wlieiein aiiofchei of hia biothera, Fiancis, was slam, and 
duimg tho captivity of Francis 1 at Madiid, he becarae 
viitiial held of the legency under the queen, Louise of 
Savoy In thooB dark days he cmalied the rising of tlie 
peasants of Loiraino and Swabia, which threatened all the 
oast of Fiance Aftei the king’s letuin, Claude was mado 
(ill 152r) duke of Guiso, and peei, and goveinor of 
Oiiatnpagne, fiesh toiutoiy and wealth were added to 
these honours He had now leaclled his highest point, 
hencefoith it is clear that Francis I regarded him with 
more jealousy than fivoui his ambitious views as to tlia 
Clown of the “good king liend," and hopes ot a revived 
Angevin dynasty, offended the French king, though they 
weie only dieame of the past, for the new spirit of 
monaiohy and national life in the 16Lh centuiy made any 
creation of lesser kingdoms on the boiderlands of France 
and Germany impossible Claude was a man of Iiaish and 
naiiow ohaiacter cautious and persistent, he saw his way, 
and walked caief ally along it all hia daysj In an age m 


which wealth w'as becoming the nio&t effective of all means 
of ijowoi, ho gatlieied iiclies 111 all ways, fan 01 foul , and 
though willing to spend foi his own advaiicenient, he won 
and dcsoivcd the cliaiactei of a giospmg andgieedy piinco 
His brother John, fiiot cjidmal of Loiiaine, seconded him 
in esety way, he was as gicedy n& tho duke, though much 
moio opcn-hiiided Accepting the new ideas of tho time, 
lie became a splenchd lleiiaissance pi elate, the fiinnd of 
Eiabmus and Exbolais, and even of Marot, while, at the 
same time, he only too faithfully leflected the woist vices 
ol tlic movomont His chuich piefemient was eiioiinous , 
IiQ fJiamelessly took all he could got He and liis biolher 
liave the distinction of giving a bad name to a whole 
conntiy, foi, thanks to then i.vpacity, the Lorrniiieis gut 
that leiJiltation for avaiice and gieedine&s which has un 
justly clung to them even to our days After 1527 the 
cleveinoss of the coidiual rathei than the piudence of the 
duke advanced the fimily Claude had twelve children, a 
*-plenrlid gronj) of princely youths, \,-lio inherited the hand 
borne featuics and figuic of their fathei, with even gieater 
abilities and a more effoctivo ambition Fiaiicis, the eldest 
of those who grew up, was boin in 1519, and became the 
second duke, Chailes, born m 1624, was the second cai- 
dmal of Loname, a man as mtelligeiil and depiaveil as his 
uncle, and moio vigorous and ambitious , Claude, the next, 
was created duke ot Aumale , Louis, aiclibisbop of )Sen8 
and caidmal of Guise, Eend, maiquis ot Elbeuf llie 
daughters made biilhant matches aboic all, the eldest, 
■Mane, widow of the duke of Loiigueville, was manied 
in 1538 to James Y of Bcutland, and had a stormy caieei 
as regent to hei daughter, Mary Stuait, queen of Boots 
lulus latoi days Claude of Guise withdrew eomowliat 
fiom public life , he blood aloof fiom the ihtngues of the 
reign, wlide tho cardinal attaolied liimbelf to the “'black 
couit,” the cuuit of Diana of Poitiecb, and pionioted the 
inteiests ot his nephews without stmt Fiom this lime all 
leanings tov ards cithci Pienaibbance 01 leform woie at an 
end henceforth the Guises became the lieads oi the 
opposition to the Huguenots, the sticngtli and suppoit of 
the new Jesuit movement, and, later, tho Icadois of the 
League Claude of Guise died in 1550, leaving liib iligui- 
tiBs to Ills son Finncis, “le grand Guise,” who Lad ■ilieady’ 
won great credit foi biaveiy, and, liad bhown that dashing 
contempt foi all mles of military pindenca which gives a 
captain undying poimlaiity The ghastly wound in the 
face, which Lis rashness won £01 him in 1545 at the hands 
of the Engli ill near Boulogne, got him the name of tho fiisb 
“BalafnS,” it was the outward symbol of Ins devotion 
to Ills couiitiy, and gioatly xaised his repute among llio 
people Ho had too the essential qualities of populaiity, a 
majestic presence, and friendly manners m camp , he was 
chivahous, libeial, humane, discerning In 1552‘, oe 
lieutenant-general in the thiea bibhopiics, he withstood at 
the siege at Metz the last effoi ta of Charles Y , and sav ed 
Fiance fiom a teirible invasion Thanks to the jealousy of 
the Montmorencies, ho was sent in 1567 to conquer Naples, 
and would have added another to the long roll of leputa*- 
tions mined by Italy, had lie not been suddcnlj recalled to 
piotect his country alter the disnstei of St Quentin 'Witli! 
happy boldness, instead of watching the victorious allies, 
he suddenly attacked and took Calais, ending the English 
occupation of French soil, and inising lus own renown to 
tho highest point Then, with 1ns brother Charles, sceond 
cardinal of Lorram^ he wielded unlimited power through- 
out the leigu of Francis 11 Under Chailes IX liis influ- 
ence abated, and he withdrew into ALsnee On his lotum 
thence in 1562, he was, however unwillingly, for he was 
not inhumane, the cause of the mnssacre of Yassy, wdiich 
began the civil wars In the first war he won the battle 
of Dreux (1662), and thence passing southward besieged 
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tho Hugucuota in Oileans TLeie, eail;y m 15G3, lie waa 
nasaaiiuated If lie wag the nolilcafc of tho Guiges, hia 
biothei tlie caidinal \/a!> the ablest In liia eaxliei dajs the 
ciidinil had ahown some sympathy with the Eefoimeig , m 
I ltd life he vigoLously repieased them, and took a leading 
pait in the council of Trent, wheio he is said to have 
sketched tho hr&t Inieg of the famous League Like aU 
eaily fiieiida of the Jesuits, he did Ins bosh loi education, 
an I patLonirod men of letteia, while ho cooiced independ 
cnea of tliought and aimed at introducing the Inquiaition 
lie died in 157 A Hib youngei Liothei Chailcs, caidinal 
of G'uso, “lo caidinal deg bouteilles,” was a giaiicl pluiahst, 
an easygoing peiaouage, whose quiet lite lYas in stilting 
oouti ist to the feveiiali eneigy of his hiotheig Rend, 
maiquisof Elbouf, anotbei biother, is tho stem ofthegieat 
lio iscd of Elbeuf, Haioomt, and Liglebonne 

Homy of Guise, eldest sou of Duke Eiancis, Loin in 
1330, was with hie fathei at Oileans, ami saw lita death 
The boy thoiofnie begin liis public life with au inoxtin- 
giiiahable hatred against Huguenots, eagei to diatingmsh 
liimself in civiL war "With hig biother Louis, second 
cardinal of Guise, ho entered into all the intixgaos of the 
succBaaiou quBstioH, and bitteily opposed Henry of Navaiie 
He was at Jainio and, in the victoiyof Dormang (1675) over 
the Geimm lavadeis, he too won ilia title of “le Balafrd” 
Ue goon became the idol of Pans manly, handsome, and 
decide 1, he won all hearts, and was at once a popolat lieio 
Foituno too favoured him by bunging him into contrast 
with the wietched Homy III , and with lus poilly cautious 
biotli'i the duke of Majeuue lu 1576 ho wos rocognued 
as head of the League, suppoited by Philip II and the 
papacy Ambitious c£ tho oiown of Fiance, he woiLed 
subtly foi lb behind the screen of old Caidmal Bombon’s 
name In the wai of the throe Ileniios (Heniy III , Henry 
of N.ivane, Heuiy of Guise) he again ctiove the Geinuins 
oat of Fiiuce, and, when invited to the capital by tho 
“ Sivtaan,” lulod Iheie unopposed, tho “ Eing of Pans ” 
Henry ill, whom he had compelled to sign tho Edict of 
Qniou, found his supiemacy intoleiablo, and just before 
Chustmag (1538), the duke and the caidmal his biothei 
vreie asaagsinatorl by the loyil oiders 

Hi 3 eldest sou Chailes, bom m 1571, was ariested at the 
time of the double murdei, but escaped in 1591, and wag 
welcomed with euthusiasm by the Pane mob, which hoped 
he w ouH we I the infanta ot Spam, and with the help of 
Philip ir secure foi himselt the throne of France But 
the opposition of liig uncle llilaycnne pioved fatal to the 
schema At tho end of the stiuggle, both he and Mayenne 
&ub■m^ted to Ileniy 17, helped him to reduce the nobles 
in Languedoc, and received the government of Provence 
In Richeheu’B days he sided with the queen mother, and 
wag compelled to nuthdiaw in 1 631 to Italy, vvheiahe died 
in 1610 By bis side also was a caidmal brothei, the third 
ot G lue, wlu) ended by abandoning' tho eoclesiastieal state, 
and miirying one of the mistresses of Henry lY 

Hsiiiy, fourth sou of Charles, boin in 1614, hod aheady 
succeatled to that family benefice, the archbishopric of 
Ithoiim, when the death of his eldei brother made himi 
head of the family, and in 164Q fifth duke H© too went 
agama!: the absolutism of tho age, and joined the count of 
Soissous Gondeimied to lose his head he fled to Bmsacils, 
an I took eominand of the Austrian troops against Fiauoe, — 
noble traitors to their country being then not uncommon 
In 1613, however, after- Hicheheu’s death, he letmned to 
Fi an 00 , but being chosen their chief by the Neapobtens, 
lit the time of Maaaiuello’s leivolt, and dazzled by this 
openmg for his ambition,, ha betook himself to Haples. 
Theie his failure was complete, he was defeated and 
carried inisonei to Madiid. Delivered thence by the mtei’- 
cession ot tbs Great Candd, he agrun attempt^ Ha|des^ 


and fiilod again Aftei this he spent tho lost of big 
loniantiG ill-oideicd life at tho Fienoh couit, niirl died m 
1664 leaving no issue, his sisteis novci maiaicd, and of all 
Lis biothei s, one only, Louis, dukt of Joyousc, loft a son, 
bom in 1650, who becanio &iv.th duke of Quise Ife died 
of small pov m 1671, leaving an infant son, Francis Joseph, 
seventh dnke, a sickly babe, with whom, foui yeuis Ltei, 
the rliicct line of the house of Guise eipued The othei 
blanches had early dieil out, saving the family of the 
seventh son of Claude fii jt duke. Bend, maiquis of Elbeuf , 
the maiqms of Larabeso, who died in 182G, vi as the last 
descendant of this bianch, and with him the family finally 
became extinct 

Slio lutlioiitiLS foi the hoiisL of Ciiiso no Uliig dc. Bouilk, Sts 
toite detPuis de Quisi-, 4 vols , 18fi3, tJio most complete aoroimt ot 
the f innlv, ViJuicom, T'lf dr Staufois d(,Xo7iame, Sue de Guise, 
1064, GuillLniin, Ui^toue du Uatdinal de Zonaine, tho Sio~ 
giapJiu. (Tmteisellc, art “Guise,” Tiid Youiei oii'g jDiaff de Gutse 
ct leva ijtoqju, 2 vols 

Genmloijual Tails of iJie JIuiisc qf Guise 
Flol ir (nlinunJUatlic two liiancbea oC the Iioaaa 
of Iiainine) diihe of Loiinfno und Ihilippa of 
(luelileit liiul (bo kIls tvo olilci boia -nlio died 
in. cblbUiood, and foni unmaiiicd daiic-htcia) — 
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GUITAR, a stringed instiument of Eiistem oiigin Tbs 
name no doubt is derived fiom the Gieek KtSipa, but the 
uiatramont itself we owe to the Arabs, who introduced it 
into Spam In the 16th century it hecama known in Italy 

and France, and about 1790 a German instrument-maker 
of the name of Cetto giently increased its powenby adding 
a sixth string to the five farmerly m use The geniuiic 
Spanish gnitai was introduced into Eng^nd after the Femu- 
sidai War by Ferdinand Soi, a Spaniard who was both a 
composBi foi and a player on the instrument About the 
same time the guitar was very much m fashion on the 
Contiiient, and even' Pags-aim cnltivated it But this 
ciECTunstance was due to &e romantic associations rather 
than to the intrinsic nreiits of the instrument, and accord, 
ingly it soon EeJapsediaito comparotive oblmon It is, how- 
ever, ocooBionolly empbyed m the 0Eah.est3:a and for th© 
accompaniment of simple vocal pieces, and for these pui- 
posea it has no doubt its meiits The guitar is a fiab-bac^ed 
instmment, the aides of winch turn inwards Tba sound- 
board, pierced by a xcaiad sonncl-hole, is generally made of 
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pitie, maple oi cheny-wood being used foi the Bides and 
the back The modem guitai, ns already stated, has bite 
sttingi, -while the oiiginal JSl Awl of the Aiabs had only 
fuui, siibsequently laciensed to five They are tuned to 
the notes E, A, D, G, B natuial, and E In. the inoio 
lenioto keys tiansposition by means of a cajjo itis/o, oi 
nut, IS effected In this maniiei a basis of flat instead 
of natural keys may be substituted -without any change 
of fingering In the East, especially m Aiabia, India, 
China, and Japan, many varieties of the guitai and its 
cougeueis aie in use, the number of stiinga \arymg fioni 
two to five Fui the technique of the guitar Madame 
bidiiey Piatteu’s treatise, Leatmnrj the Guitai simplified, 
may bo conaulted 

GUIZOT, Eb^n-cois Piephe Gtjillvume (1787-1871), 
liistoiian, oiatoi, and Btatesinan, was boin at Utmes on the 
4tli Ottobci 1787, of an honouiahle Pioteatant family 
belonging to the Loin ffeoisif ot that city It is cliaiactei- 
istic of the Cl uel disabilities vi Inch still weighed upon the 
Piotoataiits of France befoie the Revolution, that his paieuts, 
at the time of then union, could not he publicly or legally 
mm lied by then own pastois, and that the ceremony -was 
olaiidesti'io The hbeial opinions ot his family did not, 
hoviovei, save it fiom the sanguinaiy intoleiance of the 
Pieign of Toiroi, and on the 8th Apiil 1794 his father 
perished at Nhues upon the scaffold Thencefoith the 
education of thefutuie minister devolved entirely upon his 
mothei, a woman of slight appewai'oo and of homely 
manneis, but endowed witb gieat stienglh of character and 
oleainess of judgment Madame Guizot -was a living type 
of tho Fienoh Huguenots of the 16th century, stem in her 
principles and hei faith, immovable lu her con-victions and 
liei sense of duty She foiinod the character of hei lUnstii- 
otis sou nud simied eveiy viciBSitude of his life In tho 
dajs of hia power her simple figuie, alwaj-s clad in deep 
niiiuiuing for her maityrod liusbind, was not absent fiom 
the splendid cucle of his political fiiends In the days of 
lus exile in 1848 she followed him to London, and there 
at a veiy advanced age closed her life and was buiied at 
Keiisal Gioen Diiven fiom Nlmes by the Revolution, 
Madame Guuot and her sou lepaired to Geneva, wheie he 
leceived his education In spito of her decided Calvinistic 
opinions, the theoiies of Rousseau, then much in fashion, 
weie not -ivithout tueir influence on Madame Guizot She 
was a btiong hheial, and she even adopted the notion 
mculcntod in the JSinile that every man ought to leain a 
manual tiade oi craft Young Guizot was taught to bo a 
carpentei, and he so fai succeeded in hia work that he 
made a table with his own. hands, which is still preserved 
at Val Richai by his children Of the pi ogress of his 
gravel studies little is known, for in the woik which he 
entitled JfeinoDa of my own Times Guizot omitted all 
liersonal details of hia eailiei life But his hteiaiy attain- 
ments must have been piecocions and considerable, for when 
ho ririjved ni Pans m 1805 to puisne his studies in the 
faculty of laws, ha entered at eighteen as tutoi into the 
family of M Stsiifei, foimeily Swiss nimistei in Fiance, 
and lie soon began to wi ite in a jouinal edited by M Snard, 
the Puhlicisle This connexion intioduced him to the 
litoraiy society of Pans In Octobei 1809, being then 
twenty-two, ha wrote a leview of M de Cliatcaubiiand’s 
Maityii, which piocuied for him the approbation and 
coidul thanks of that eminent person, and ho continued to 
contribute laigely to the periodical pi ess At Snard’s 
he had made the ncquaintanoe of Mademoiselle de Meulan, 
an accomplished lady of good family, some fouiteen yeais 
oldei than himself, who also was engaged to contiibute a 
senes of aiticles to Suaid’s journal These contiibntions 
were interrupted by her illness, but immediately lestiined 
and continued by an unknown hand It was diseoveied 


that Francois Guizot had quietly supplied the deficiency on 
hei behalf Tho acquaintance thus begun iipened into 
friendship and love, and in 1812 Mademoiselle de MeuLin 
consented to luai ly her youthful ally She was the mother 
of hia eldest son, a young man of gieat piomise, who died 
of consumption in 1837 Madame Guizot, his first wife, 
died in 1827 , she was the authoress of many esteemed 
-nuiks on female education 

Dttiing this period of his life Guizot, entiiely devoted 
to liteiaiy pmsuits, published a collection of Ficncli 
synonyms (1800), an essay on the fine aits (1811), and a 
translation of Gibbon with additional notes in 1812 
These woiks leoommended him to the notice of M de 
Fontanes, then giand-mastei of the university of France, 
and there was some question of attaching him in a subordi- 
nate office to the council of state But on ijolitical subjects 
a radical antagonism ex.isted between the young constitu- 
tional publicist and the spirit of the empire This did not 
pievent M de Fontanes fiom selecting Guizot foi the chan 
of modem histoiy in Pai w in 1 81 2 His fiist lectni c (w Inch 
18 lepimted in lus Memmis) was deliveied on the 11th 
December of that yeai The cusfcomaiy compliment to the 
□ll-poweifnl emperoi he declined to insert m it, m spite of 
the hints given him by his pation He had now acquired 
a constdoi.ible poailion in the society of Pans, and the fiieiid- 
ship of Royci Collard and the leading memheis of the 
libeial pmty, inpluding the yourg Due de Bioghe Absent 
from Pans at the momout of the fall of Napoleon m 
1814, he was at once selected, on the lecommendation of 
Royei-Collaid, to seive tho Government of Louis XVIII in 
the capacity of aecietaiy-geneial of the ministry of the 
inteiioi, under the Ahb4 de Montesquieu Upon tho ictum 
of Napoleon fiom Elba he immediately lesigned, on the 
25th Maicli 1815 (the statement that he letamed ofiico 
tmdei Qeneial Carnot is mooueot), and ictuinod to Ins 
liteiaiy iiuisiuts The libeiol piofessions of the empeior 
dming the Hundred Days, though backed by Benjamin 
Constant, did not foi a moment impose on Guizot He 
was convinced that Napoleon would never govern on liberal 
prmciples, and that his power could not last He was 
equally convinced that a second lestoiation of the Bourbons 
was tho only mode by which constitutional monnichy 
could he established in Fiance He theiefoie ap^ilied 
huiuelf topiomote that object, and lepaired to Ghent, wheie 
he saw Louis XVHI , and in the name of tho Ixbeial paity 
pointed out to his majesty that a frank adoption of a libeial 
pohey could alone secuie the duration of the lesloied 
monarchy — advice winch was ill-received by M de Blacas 
and the king’s confidential advisers This visit to Ghent, 
at the time when France was a piey to a second invasion, 
was made a subject of bitter repioach to Guizot in after 
life by his political opponents, as an unpatriotic action 
“ The Man of Ghent " was one of the terms of insult fre- 
quently hurled against him m the days of his pow er But 
the repioach appears to be wholly unfounded The true 
inteiests of Fiance weie not in the defence of the falling 
empire, but in establishing a liberal policy on a monaichical 
basis and m combating the reactioaaiy tendencies of the 
ultia-royalists It is at any rate a remaikable cncumstance 
that a young professor of twenty-seven, with none of the 
advantages of biith oi political experience, should have been 
selected to convey so important a message to the ears of the 
king of Prance, and a proof, if any were wanting, that tho 
Revolution had, as Guizot said, “done its woik ” 

On the second restoration Guizot reanmed office os 
secretaiy-geneial of the ministry of justice uudei M de 
Marbois, but this minister resigned in 1816, and the young 
statesman was piomoted to tho council of state and to tho 
general duectorslup of -the departmental and communal 
administration of the kingdom But the reactionary spirit 
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of the chamber of dopnticn, of the royali&t paity, and of the 
siiecessive Goveinmeute of Louis XVIII , was exticmrly 
opposed to the views of Guizot and Lis fiiends Then 
it V IS that they endeavoured by their writings and by 
their epoQches to apply broodei piinciplea of pailia- 
nientaiy government to Fiance, and to found the paity 
nliich was known by tlie title of the “ Doctuuaiies " The 
opinions of the doctiinaires had moie of tlio ngoui of a 
sect than the elasticity of a political paity Adheiing to 
the gieat principles of liberty and toleration, they weio 
steiuly opposed to the anaichical tiaditions of the Itevoln- 
tioH They knew that the elements of anarcliy were still 
fcimenting in the country, those thoy hoped to subdue, 
not by leactionaiy measures, but by the film application of 
the powei of a limited constitution, hosed on the sufiiages 
of tlio middle class and defended by the highest Iiteiary 
tilent of the times Their motives weie honourable 
Thou views weie philosophical Bat they were opposed 
alike ho the dcmocratioal spirit of the age, to tlie mihtary 
tiaditions of the empiie, and to the bigotiyand absolutism 
of the court The fate of sucU a party might be foreseen 
They lived by a policy of resistance, they peiiahed by 
another revolution They are remembered more foi then 
constant opposition to popular demands than by the ser- 
vices they undoubtedly lendeied to the cause of temperate 
fieedom 

In the eyes of tins oelebiated paity, and in the sanguine 
spirit of the times, the French Bevolutiou had lun its 
couise It had exhausted the populai excesses of the con- 
vention and the military despotism of the empne The 
victory of the Revolution over the arbitiaiy poweis of the 
Clown and the unjust privileges of the anslociacy was com- 
plete Fowei was tiansfeired to the middle classes of 
society, and then loaders hoped to establish on the basis 
of a limited suQiage all tho essential rights and libeities 
of a fioe ijeople They hoped at the same time, by the 
diffusion of education amongst the people, to qualify them 
moie and more for the exercise of these rights They 
combated the reactionary and intolerant influence of the 
cliuioh They opposed the lugh preiogative doctiines of 
tlio ministeis of the oiown Their policy wae described 
by tho Loim “juste milieu” — a via medta between royal 
anthoiity and popular government In those days none 
foiesaw that they weio building on the sand, and that 
befoie anotliei geneiation had passed away, their scientific 
structuie of government would crumble into luins, and 
Fiance would again ti averse the dreary cycle of popular 
revolutions and impeiial despotism In 1821, when the 
isaction was at its height after the murder of the Due 
de Bern, and the fall of the ministiy of Duo Decozes, 
Guivot’a relations to the Government of M deVillele became 
decidedly hostile He was deprived of all his oflflcee, and 
in 1835 oven his couise of lectures was interdicted Dming 
the five succeeding years he played an impoitant pait 
among the leaders of the hbeial opposition to the Govern- 
ment of Chailes X , although he had not yet entered 
parliament, and tins was also the time of his greatest 
literary activity "Witlua this period he published Ins 
lectures on lepreseutative government, a work on capital 
punishment for political offences , a collection of memoirs 
of the histoiy of England in 36 volumes, and of memoirs erf 
the history of France in 31 volumes , a'd a revised tiansla- 
tion of Shakespeare The most remarkable work from his 
ovn pen was the first part of his Histoiy of the Engltsh 
Jievolviion ft om the Acceemm of Ghat lei I to that of Ghat lea 
n , — a book of greet merit and impartiality, which he re- 
sumed and completed during his exile m England after 1848 
The Maitignac administration leslored Guizot m 1838 
to his professor’s chair and to tlie council of state Tlien 
It was that he deliveied the eolebiatod courses of lectures 
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wluch laised hi-, icijutation as aii hihitoiian to tho highest 
point of fame, and placed him aniong&t tlio best w liters of 
Fiauce and of Em ope riiose lectiiies foiiued the basis of 
his geneial Jli'ioiy of- Civilization, in Europe, and of his 
Uistoty of C%tnl nation %n Ftanee Our space does not 
allow us to ofler any lemaik on these u ell-known puhlica 
tions But they must evei be logaided as classics of modern 
histoiical reseat ch, and precuisois of tlia gieat advance in 
the tieatmeut of modem histoiy which has marked tlie last 
half ceutuiy 

Hitlieito Guizot’s fame rested on his merits as a writer 
on public afiFaiis and as a lecturei on modern histoiy He 
had attained the age of forty thiee befoie he entered upon 
the full display of his oratoiical sfciength In Januaiy 1830 
he was elscterl foi tho fiist tune by the town of Lisieux to 
the chambei of deputies, and lie retained that seat duiing 
tlie whole of his political Lfe, that is, foi eighteen yeais 
The moment was ciitical foi a representative of libeinl 
pi mciples and an aspirant foi powei The Polignac mimsti y 
had engaged in a mortal contest between Chailes X and 
the national legislature, and the election of a popular man of 
lotteis by an impoitant constituency was hailed as a tnumpli 
of the liberal cause 

Guizot immediately assumed an impoitant xiositiou 
m the lepresentative assembly, and the first sx>eec1i he 
delivered was in defence of the celebiated address of the 
221, in answer to tho menacing speech fiom the throne, 
which was followed by the dissolution of the chambei, 
and was the piecuisoi of another revolution On his leturn- 
ing to Pails fiom Nlmes on the 27th Julj, the fall of 
Chailes X was already imminent Guizot was called 
upon by his friends Casiiaii Pdiier, Laffitte, Villenmin, and 
Dupin to diaw up the protest of the hbeial deputies against 
the loyol ordinances of July, whilsbhe applied himself with 
them to control the revolutionary character of the late con- 
test Peisonally, Guizot was always of opinion that it was 
a gieat misfortune foi the cause of parhameutaiy govern- 
ment m Fiance that the infatuation and ineptitude of 
Charles X and Pi nice Polignac rendered a change lu the 
heieditary hne of succession inevitable The chambei 
of deputies assumed the poweis of a convention, and placed 
tlie duke of Orleans on the throne A ministiy was foimed 
under M Laffitte, and although it comiinsed the gieat 
names of Count Mold, Maishal Qdiard, Casimir Pdriei, and 
the Due de Bioglie, the depaitment of the inteiioi, then 
tliB most fiifiicalt and impoitant in the state, was allotted 
to Guizot Noi was his an inactive admimstiation The 
waves of the great tempest which had just passed over 
Fiance were to bo stilled, the lives of the fallen ministers 
to be saved, stability to be given to the tin one, conlidence 
111 the maintenance of peace to Euro]pe , aud, although 
the Laffitte cabinet was of shoit duiation, these objects 
were attained In 1831 Casimir Pdrier foimed a more 
vigoious and compact administration, which w’as terminated 
m May 1833 by hia death, the summer of that year was 
marked by a formidable lepublican rising in Paris, and it 
was not till the 11th October 1S33 that a stable Govern- 
ment was formed, in wIiicTi Marshal Soult was first minister, 
the Hue de Bioglie took the foreign ofSce, Tluers the 
home department, and Guizot contented himself with the 
department of public insti action Tins ministry which 
lasted for nearly fom years, was by far the ablest and 
most comprehensive tlipt ever served Louis Philippe, it 
combined men of the highest talents and character, and it 
rendered incalculable services to the nation and the ciown 
Guizot, howevpr, wras already marked with the stigma of 
unpopulaiity by the more advanced liberal party He 
remained luipopulai all his life, “ not,” said he, " that I 
court unpopulaiity, but that I think nothing about it” 
Yet never were his great abilities more useful to liis 
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coiintiy than whihtlio filled tin's oftioe of secondary lank 
bull of piiinaiy importmco in the dcpaitmeiib ot public 
lUstiucfcion The dalle's it impose I on him woia ontuely 
congenial lo Ins liteiaiy tastes, and ho nas> mastoi of tho 
buhjQcts they coiiooiuod He applied luni&clf in the fiist 
instaneo to caiiy a lai^o moasuie foi the education ot 
Iho i>eoplo, and to a gioat extent louiided the existing 
educational eslablibhinciits ot tho peoiile of Fiance In 
fifteen yeais, nudei the influence ot tins law, the numboi 
of 1)1 imaiy schools loso fiom ten to tneuty-thioe thoii&and, 
noiinil schools £oi toiclieio, and igoiicial system oi inspec 
tinn, watt) mtioduco I , and boaids of edncation, uudei 
nnscil liy and clcuoal nuthoiity, uoie cieatod The second 
aiy class of schools and the uuiveisity of France ueic 
oniially tlip subject of lus oiilteh toned inoleotion and care, 
and a piocUgious impulse was given to philosophical study 
and histoiical lOseaich The biaiicli of the Institute of 
Fiance kiioi.u ns tlio “ Acatloniie dea Sciences Moiales et 
Politiques,” which hid boon suppiossed by Napoleon, was 
revived by Chn/ot Soma ot the old uieiabois of this 
lemnod bol^ — Talloyiind, Sidycs, Rindeici, and Lakanal 
— again took thou seats there, and a host of moio lecent 
colebrilios waio added by cleotioii foi tho fiee discussion 
of tlio gieat piobleins of political and social science Tho 
“Sotiiitc de rHistoiie dc Fiance” was founded tor tho 
publication of lusloncal woiks , and a vast xiubhcation. of 
modmsval chioniolea and diplomatic papeis was undcitaken 
at tlio expanse of the state 

The object of tho cabinet of Octobei 1833 was to oigonizo 
a consQivativQ piity, and to cany on a xiobcy of lesistance 
to tho lepuUican fiction which thieatened tho existence 
of tho inouaiohy It was then pudo and thou boast that 
their mcasuies never excoeded the limits of tlie Law, and by 
the oxeicise of legal power alone they put down an insui- 
loction amounting to civil wai iii Lyons and a sanguinaiy 
lovolb 111 Pails The leal stieiiglb of tho iniinstiy lay not 
in its nominal heads, bnt in the fact that m this Guve>n- 
ment aiil this atone Giii/ot and Tliiois acted in coidial 
ooopaiatiuii The two gieat iivah in Fi each pai liamentaiy 
elofjuonoo follovve U n n tune tho same path , but neitliei of 
thorn could mibiuit lo tho supremacy of the ofchei, and cii- 
cumstancoi thiowTliiois almost tioiitiiiuously on a couiso 
of opposition, whilst U iixot boio the giivei lespousibilitics 
of imwei 

Once again ludeai, in 1839, they weie united, bnt it 
was 111 opposition to M Molo, who had formed an mtei 
mediate GoToiiimout, and thw coalition bbt'ween Guizot 
and the loadei-i of the loft contie and the left, Thieis 
and Odilou Baiiot, is justly regaided as one of tho chief , 
inconsistencies of Ins life Victoiy ivas secuiod at the 
expotisi of piiuciplo, but none of the thieo chiefs of that 
alliant-e took minisfceiial ofhee, and Gui/oL was not soiiy to 
aci^ept the post of anibassadoi in London, which withdiew 
him foi a timo fiom piiharaeiitary contests This was m ' 
tho spiing oi 1810, and Tliiois succeeded shoitly aftei- 
waids to the ministiy of foieigii afiaiis ■ 

Guwot r.us leceived with maiked distinction by the' 
quoen and by the society of London His literaiy works 
ware highly oateeraed, his characlei was lespccted, and 
Fiance was novel moie wmithily lopieseiitod abroad than I 
by one of liei gieatest oiatois He was known to bo 
woll-voised in the hi&toiy and tlio litoiatuie of England, 
and emooioly attached to the alliance of the two uaboua 
and the cause of peace But, as he himself lemaiked, he 
was a stiauger to England and a noiice in diplomacy , md 
unlinppily tho omhi oiled state of tho Syiian (jnestion, on 
which tho Flench Goveimneut had separated itself from tho 
joint policy of Euiope, ond possibly the absence of entire 
confideiioB between the amhassadoi and the minister of 
foreign afitairs^ placed bim in an cinbaiiaseing and qvw. 
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falsa position The warnings ho transmitted to Thieis 
weic not behoved The waihke policy of Thieis was 
opposed to his own conviction'? I’he treaty of tho 1 5th 
July was signed without his knowledge and executed in 
the toeth of hi? lemonatianco? Pot Boine wooks Euiope 
seetnod to be on tho bunk of wai, until the king put an 
end to the crisis by infusing his assent to the milibaiy pie- 
Xmiations of Thiois, and by summoning Guuot from Lon- 
don to foim a niimstiy and to aid his Majesty in what ho 
teimed “ma lutte tonaco contie I’anaichie " Thus began, 
undoi daik and adv6i?e oiicumstancoa, on the 29th Octobei 
1840, the inipoitint admmistiation iii which Guizot 
lemained tho mastci-spint foi neaily eight joai. Ho 
himself took the office of minister foi foieigu all.ni-., to 
which he added some yeais latei, on the letuoniont of 
ilaifchal Soult, the ostensible lank of piimo ministei IIis 
first caie was the maintenance of peace and the rcstoiatioii 
of amicable lelations with the other poweis of Enioi>(' If 
he Buc-ceodod, as he did succeed, in calming the tumbled 
elements and healing the 'wounded piido of Fiaiicc, tho 
lesiilt was due mainly to the indomitable coinage aud 
splendid eloquence with which ho faced a laging opposit on, 
gave unity and stiengthtotlieconsoivative party, who i ow 
felt that they had a great leader at then head, nud appcixled 
to the thiift and piuilencc of tho nation, lathfi than to 
thou vtnity nnd then ambition In lus pacific task he 
■was foi tiinately seconded by the foimatioii of Sii lloboit 
Feel’s admmibtiation in England, in tho antuiun of 
1841 Between Loid Palmeisbon nnd Guirot tlieio existed 
unhappily an incompatibility of cbaiactei exceedingly 
dangaious in the foreign miuisteis of two gioat aud in 
some respects iival oonutriss "VTibh Lord Falmciston in 
oflico, Qmzot felt that he had a bittei and acliio antag- 
onist in every British agent tliioughout tho woild, the 
combatrvo clemoiit was strong in his own disposition, and 
the lesnlt was a system ot iiorpotual conflict nnd couuter- 
lutiigues Loid Palmoiitou hold (as it apiicais ti um Ins 
own letters) that wai between England aud Fiance was, 
sooner oi latei, inentable Guizot held tint such u woi 
would bo the gieatest of all calamilios, and coitaiiily iicsei 
contemplated it In Lord Aberdeen, the foieigu seoie<aiy 
of Su Itoheit Peel, Guizot found a fiicnd and an ally 
pcifoetly congenial to himself Then 'loquaintanre iii 
Loudon had boon slight, but it soon iqiened into mutual 
regard and conhaenco They woie both niou ol high 
piinciplos and honoui , tho Scotch Pie&bjtciidiiism wdiicli 
had moulded the faith of Lord Aberdeen was i ofloctod in 
the Huguenot minister of Fiance, both iveio men of ex- 
treme simplicity of taste, joined to tho refinement of scholar- 
ship and cultuie, both had an intense aveision to wai and 
felt themselves ill-qualified to caiiy on those advcntuioas 
operations whicli inflamed the imagination of then lespec- 
tive opjionents In the eyes ot Lord Palmeiston and 
Thiers their policy was mean and pitiful, but it was a 
policy whieh secured peace to the world, and united the 
two gieat and free nations of the West in whatwn? toimed 
tho eiitfnte toi dude Neither of them w ould have stooped 
to snatch an advantage at tho expense of the other , they 
held tlie common interest of peace atid fiienlship to he 
paramount, and ■when diflieiences aiose, as they did aiise, 
in remote parts of the world, — in Tahiti, m Moiooco, on 
the Gold Coast, —they w ere reduced hy tins principle to 
then proper insignificance The opposition iii Fioiice 
denounced. Guizot's foreign policy as basely subsei'Vicnt 
to England He replied in terms of uninensnred contomi)!, 
— “You may raise tho pile of calumny as high as you will , 
vouB n’aiiiverez jamais h la liauteui de moii dodoiii 1 ’ Tlie 
opposition m England attacked Loid Abcideen with the 
same repiosclies, but in vam King Louis Phihpps visited 
Windsor The queen of England (in 1843) stayed at the 
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GIuUoiu d’Eu In 18i3 nnd French tioops fought 

■iido by side foi the fiisfe time in an expedition to the Jiivei 
Plitp 

The fall of Sii Ilobeifc Peel’s CroieinniPut in 1841) 
changed tha&o mtnnate lelations,, and the reUiin of Lord 
Palmerston to the fuieign oflice led Ouizot to behove that 
ho was again exposed to the pasainnahe rivaliy of the Biitish 
c ihinet A fin ndly undeistanding had boon e&tabhshed at 
Ea between the two courts viith lefeience to the futuic 
inai lingo of the young queen of Spam The language of 
Loid Palmeistou and the conduct of Sii Ileniy Bulnei at 
Madud led Guizot to belicae that this undeibtanding uaa 
biokcn, Olid that it was intended to placo a Cobuig on the 
thione of Spain Determined to resist any such intiigue, 
Giii/ot and the king plunged headlong into a couutei- 
intiiguo, wholly inconsistent with then pievious engage 
meuta to England, and fatal to the happiness of the qnecn 
of Spain By then influence ehe was uiged into a maiiiage 
witli a despicable oftset of the house of Bouibon, and hoi 
siatoi was at the same time maiiiod to the youngest eon of 
the Ficucli king, iii diiect violation of Louis Philippe’s 
Ijioniiaos This tiansaction, althougli it was hailed at the 
time as a timinph of the policy of Fiance, was in fciiith as 
fatal tj the inoiuich as it was disci editable to the nunistei 
ft \/aa accomplished by a niixhnie of eecieoy and violence 
ft was dofendod by subteifuges By the dispassionate 
] idguionb of hibtoiy it has been uimcisally condemned 
Its natnodiato ofiect was to destroy the Anglo-French 
alliance, and to thiow Guizot into olosei lolatioiUi with the 
laactiouaiy policy of Metleinich and the Noithein coutts 

The hijtoiy ot Gui/ot’is ndmmistiation, the longest and 
the last which ovisted iindei the constitutional monarchy 
of Fiaaco, bona the stamp of the gioat qnaUties and 
the gicat defects of his political cliai icier, foi ho was 
tluoughout tho master spiiit of that Government Ilishrst 
object was to unite and discipliiio the conseivative paity, 
which hnl been bioken up by pievious dissensions and 
niinidteiial changes In thu ho eutiiely succeeded by hia 
collage and oloqiionce as a paibamentaiy Icadei, and by the 
use of all those means of influence which Fiance too liber- 
ally supphsa to a dominant ministei Nooneevei doubted 
tho piiut/ intl disinterestedness of Guizot’s own conduct 
He dispiso'l money , he hved and died pool , and though 
he sntoniaged tho fevci of money-getting la tho Fieuch 
nation, his own habits lo tamed then piinutive simplicity 
But ho did not disdain to use in others the basei passions 
fiom which ho was liunself free Some of his instiuments 
were mem, hoomiiloyed them to deal with uiBiuuess aCtai 
ifc^ kind Gloss abuses and bieachos of tinst came to light 
even in the lauks of the Goveiiimeut, and undci on incor- 
luptiblo miuistoi tho administiatioii was denooncetl as 
coiiupt Lu,<.t uU alieno vUio is a pioposition as false m 
pohtica as it is in divinity 

Of his piihumsntaiy eloquence it is impossihle to speak 
too highly It was teise, austeio, demons tiative, and com- 
manding, — not peisuasLvo, not humoious, seldom adotned, 
hut coudensed with the foice of a sapiemo anthoiity in 
the fewest woids He has been heard to say that he sel- 
dom had OuCision to addioas the chambeis foi moie than 
twenty minutes ab a time, except wheu despatches woie 
lead The consequence was that ths audience hung upon 
hia words with bieafchless attention Not a syllable, not 
an inflexion of the voice was lost, — nothing was repeated , 
and wheu he ceased, it seemed as if the waves of an ocean 
had been spell-bound hy his voice lie was essentially a 
mimsLeiial speakoi, far more powerful in defence than in 
opposition Like PifcL ho was the type of anthoiity and 
le&istance, unmoved by the brilhant abages, the Wit^ the 
gaiety, the iiony, and the discuisive powei of his gieat 
rival Nor was he less a master of pasUamentaiy taclaos. 
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and of llioss sudden changC'i ind movements m dibato, 
which, ns m a battle, somctimcb change the Initune of the 
diy His couhdenee in hinisclt, and in the majoiity ot the 
chambei which he hid niuuliUd to his will, was unbounded , 
and long success and the habit ot autlioiity led Itiui to 
foigob thit m a countiy like Fiance time was a iicople out- 
side the cliatnbei elected by a small constituency, lo which 
the ministei and. tho king himself weio held ii-sponsiUe 
A Government based on the Lumciplc of lesi'-tance aud 
iciJics&iun and roniked by diead aud distiust of populai 
powei, a system of diplomacy which sought to icvivo tho 
tiaditioiis of the old Fiouch monaicliy, a soveieign who 
laigely cv.ceedod the bounds ot constilutioiial powei and 
whose obstinacy augmented with yeais, a niiuistti who, 
though far lemoved fioin tho seivility of the coiuLioi, was 
too obsequious to the peisonal influence ot the king, weio all 
smgulaily ab vaiiance with the pionubes of the Bevolution of 
July, and they nan owed tie policy of the adniimstiation 
Guizot’s view of iiolitics was essentially histoiical and pliilo- 
bophical His tastes and his acquiienieuts gave him little 
iiiaight into the practical business of ad minis tiative govcin- 
ment Of finance he knew nothing , trade and eonmioico 
were stiauge to him, and he has been htaid to exptess 
astomslimeut at the iiaiamuuntiiupoitauee Sn Robert Peel 
attached to hia conimoicial policy, mihtaiy oud naval aflairs 
weio uufuniliai to him, all theae subjects he clctdb with 
hy second hand thiongli his fiieuds Dunum, Duchatel, 
oi Mushnl Bugoaud Tho cunsectuonco was that few 
measuios of piactical inipiovemenb were earned by his 
odmuiistiation Still Icas did tho Quvcimueub lend an eai 
to the ciy foi pailnmontaiy lefoiiu On this subject the 
king’s prejudices weio insuiinomitablp, and Ins miiustpis 
had the weakness to give way to them Being nsbod aftei 
the Rovoluliou of 1848 whelhei he thought tho action 
and oxtia-constitutiunal influence of Hiug Louis Fhihppe 
liad been beneficial oi iirgniious to the monarchy, Quizot 
leplied that m the eailiei years of the king’s icign it had 
been of great use in sticngtheiung the goveinment and 
lestoimg ordei, but that in the lotei years it had been 
i(\jaciona to constitutional government and to tho monarchy 
itself It obviously dxew down upon the king that ro- 
sponsibihty which slioulclhave lested entirely on his mrnrs- 
teis, and on the question of leformJhe was even mom to 
be blamed thau tlioy were It was impossible to defend a 
system which confined the snffiagc to 200,000 citizens, and 
letuined a chambei of whom half were placemen Nollung 
would have been casiei than to stiengtlien the conseivative 
party by attaching the suftiago to tho possession of land in 
France, bub blank lesistance wne the sole answei of the 
Goveininonb to the just and moderate demande of the 
opposition Warning aftei warning was addie&sed to 
them in vam hy fiiends and by foes alike, and they le- 
mained profoundly unconscious of then danger till the 
moment when it overwhelmed them It was the old old 
stoiy of a hopeless conflict between a couit, obstinately 
addicted to an eflete theory of government, and the ris- 
ing will of a nation, when a little timely and honest cou- 
cessron w ould have arieeted the catastiophe Btiange to 
eay, Qnizob never acknowledged either at the time or to 
his dying day the natiiie of this error , and he speaks of 
himaelf m his memoirs as tho innoh endaung champion 
of liberal goveimnent and constitutional law He utterly 
fads to perceive that a more enlarged view of the libeinl 
deatimes of Franoe aud a less intense eonhdenoo m his 
own speafio Uieory might have preserved the constitutional 
moneiohy and averted a vast series of colamitieB, which 
were m llie end fatal to every principle he most cherished 
But With the stubborn conviction of absolute truth he 
dauntless!^ adhered to his own dootnnes to the end The 
last scBno of his political hie was singularly characteristic 
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of lii9 infltviblo adlicrenco to a lo’at cau'je In tUo afteinoun 
of Ftbruiiiy 23, 1818, tho king suiumoned his imni&tei 
trom the chimbei, -which was then sitting, and inf tamed 
him tliu the aspocl of Pans and the coiuitiy dining the 
bnniucb .igititioii foi lefoini, and the alarm and division of 
oiJi'iioa in the loyal laiiiily, led liiiii to doubt nhetlier ho 
loiill lotnin his miiiistiy That doubt, n-iiJicd Guizot, 

decisive of tliQ cjiicstiun, and instantly le&igticd, letntmng 
to the clianibei oiilj to annonnoo tint the adruinisti ition 
IV as at an end, and that Mold hid been sent foi by tha 
king Mole filled m the attempt to foini a Government, 
uiid betvveCii muliiiglit and one in the morning Guizot, 
Mini bad accoiding to his custom letircd eaily to rest, was 
agiiu sent foi to theTiuleiies The king asked his advice 
“ We aie no loiigei the niiiusters of join Majesty,” leidied 
Gnzot, “it ipsti Mith otlieib to decide on the course to 
be imiaue 1 But one tiling appears to be evident this 
stiL-et not iiiLiht be put down, thoso baiiicades must bo 
tikon , and foi this paipose niy opinion is that Maislial 
lJugpaiid slinnld he invested ■ftitli full powei, and ordeied 
to tike tlic iieccssaiy militaiy measiiios, and as joui 
Majesty has at this moment no ininieter, I am leady to 
draw up and countersign sueh an. oidei ” The maishil, 
mIk) Mis piosont, undertook the task, saying, “I liavc nevei 
been beaten yet, and I shall not begin to monow The 
barnoadea shall be cained befoiodawn” Aftei tins d is 
play of eaeigy the king hesitated, and soon added “I ought 
to tell you that M Thvere and hia fiieuda aie lu the next 
loom forming a Government)” Upon this Quizot lejomed, 
" Then it lesta with them to do what they thitdc fit,” 
and Left the palace Thieis and Bariut decided to witli- 
diaw the tioops The king and r4uizut next met at 
Claremont Tins was the most perilous coiijunctuia of 
Guizot’s life, but fortunately he found a safe lefiige in 
Fans foi some days iii the lodging of a humble mimatoie 
paintei whom he had bofiiendeci, and slioitly afteiviaids 
ofiected his osoapo acioas the Belgian frontiei and thence to 
Luiidon, where be aiiivod on the Sd hlaich His mothoi 
iiid daughters had preceded him, and ho was speedily 
installed in a modest habitation iii Pelham Ciescent, 
Bioiniitou 

Tho society of England, though maiij peisons disapproved 
of much of hiB leceiit policy, leceived the fallen statesman 
with ns much distinction and i aspect as they had shown 
eight yeais befoie to tho king’s ambassidoi Sums of 
money weie placed at his disposal, which he doebued A 
jirofessoiship at Oxfoid was spoken of, which he was un- 
able to accept Ills old fiiends lesumod their lelations with 
him Poi himself, seiene and uudistiiibed by a catastrophe 
which had shaken Euiope, he immediately collected a few 
books and resumed the naiiative of the Biitisli common 
wealth, until lie biought it down to Monk and Bichaid 
Ciomwell 

Guizot suivived the fall of the monuchy and the 
government he had seived twonty-six jenis He passed 
abruptly fiom tho condition of ouc of the most poweifiil 
and active stotcbmeu in Europe to the condition of a pliilo- 
sephieal and patiiotic spectatoi of human nffaits He was 
awaie that tho link between lunisclf and public life was 
broken foi e\ ei , and lie never made the slightest attempt 
to lenew it He was of nopaity, a meuibei of no political 
body, no muimiu of disappointed ambition, no language 
of aspeuty, evei passed his hps , it seemed as if the fevei 
of oratorical debate and mmisteiiol powei had passed fiom 
liim and left him a gieater man than he had been befoie, 
in the pursuit of letters, in the conveisation of his fi lends, 
and as head of the patiiaichal cucle of those he loved 
The gieatei part of the yeai he spent at ins lesidence at 
Val Richei, an Augustine monastery neat Lisieux in 
Noimandy, which had been sold at the time of the first 
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Jlovolutioii Ilia tvv o d lugliteis, M ho mniicd tw o descend- 
ants of the illufatiious Dutch family of Do Witt, so con- 
genial lu faith and nianiieis to the Huguenots, ot Fiance, 
kept his house One of Ins sons-in law fanned the estate 
And heie Guizot devoted his Htei yeais with undimimshed 
oucigy to liteiaiy laboui, which was in fact his chief 
means of subsistence Pioud, independent, simple, and con- 
tented ho lemained to the last, and these yeais of ittirc- 
ment weic peihsps the happiest and most serene poitioii 
of his lite 

Two institutions may bo said even undei the second 
empire to have retained then fieedom — the Institute of 
1‘ianco and the Piotestant Consistory In both ot tlip'-o 
Guizot continued to the list to tike an active put Ho 
was a membet of tliiee of the five academies into which 
the Institute of Ei ance is divided The Academy of Moiil 
and. Political Beieiice owed its lestoiation to limi, and lie 
hecamo in 1832 one of its first nssouates The Aendenij 
of Insciiptions and Belks Lotties elected him in 1833 as 
the successor to M Daciei , niidm 183f> he was chosen a 
membei of the Eicncli Academy, tho highest hteiaij dis- 
tinction of the conntiy In these learned bodies Guizot 
continued foi neaily foity years to take a lively interest niid 
to exoiciso a povveifiil infinence Ho was the jealous 
champion of then independence His voice had the gientest 
weight in tho choice of new candidates , the younger gene- 
latiou of Prenili writeis nevei looked in vain to him foi 
encouragement, and his constant aim was to maiatain the 
dignity and puiity of the piofession of letters 

In the coiisistoiy of the Protest int church in Fans 
Guizot exercised a similar infinence His eaily education 
and his expeueiice of life conspired to strengthen the con 
victions of a religions tempei ament He remained through 
life a film believer in the truths of levelation, ond a volume 
of Meditations on the Chiistian Religion was one of his 
latest woiks But though he adheied inflexibly to the 
church of his fatheis and combated the lationalist ten- 
dencies of the age, which seemed to thieaten it with deatiuc- 
tiou, he retained not a tinge of the intoleiance or aspoiity 
of tho Calvinistio oteed He lespected in tho Cliuioh of 
Rome the faith of the majoiity of his counliymen , and the 
wiitmgs of the great Catholic pielates, Bossuet and Boui- 
daloue, were as fimilui and ns deni to him as those of his 
own persuasion, and weie commonly used by him in the 
daily everoises of family woiship 

In these liteiaiy pmsuits and in the retiiemenb of Vnl 
Richer years passed smoothly and lapidly away , mid as 
lus graiidoliildien gievv np aiound him, he began to diioct 
then attention to the history of their countiy Fiom these 
lessons spiang his last and not his least work, the Jhatoiie 
de Fiance laeontee it mea petifa enfants, foi although this 
pubhcation assumed a popular form, it is not less complete 
and piof onnd than it is simple and attractive Tho w ork 
extends to five laige volumes, and has been biought down 
to the present time by lus accomplished dnughtei Madame 
Giii/ot de Witt, from her father’s notes 

Down to the summei of 187i Guizot’s mental vigoui 
and activity weie nniiupaned Hia frame, tempeiate in all 
tlungs, was blessed with a singular immunity from infirmity 
and disease , but in the month of Septembei of that year 
the vital powei ebbed away, and ha jiassed gently, looiting 
no-w and then a verse of Coineille or a text of Soiipture, 
lato hu lest 

Public life, ambition, the love of pow ei, and the triumph 
of debate no doubt shook and agitated lus caieei, and some- 
tunes misdirected it, but they produced no effect upon the 
solid structuiB of his charactei, which lemained throughout 
peifecdy simple, indifferent to -wealth, and prouder of its 
own integrity than of all the honour the -world could 
bestow M Guizot will bo remembered in histoiy leas by 
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wliiit he did ri^ a politician than by what ho wiote is a 
null ot letteis, and by ivliat ho was as a man , and in those 
lespcuts he takes lank amongst the most illu&tiious repie- 
sontativoD of Ins nation and his ago (n it) 

OUJAHAT Sea Guzebvt 

GUJRAN'WALA, a British distiict m the Punjab, lying 
between 31° 33' and 33° 33' N lat , and between 73° 11' 
30" and 74° 28' 15" 15 long , with an area (1877) of 2563 
squiip luiles, and population (1868) of 650,576 It is 
hounded on the N W by the iivei ChenAb, on the S and 
S E by the distiicts of Jilting and Lahoie, and on tho E 
by the distiict of SiAlkot This district forms the ccntial 
])oitLon of the Rechna Do lb, inteimediate between the 
f 1 1 tile submontane iilaiiis of Sidlkot and the de&eit expanses 
of Jhing On tho noithein fiontier, a belt of alluvial land, 
some 2 to 6 miles in bieadtli, fringes the Ghendb through 
out its course The southern portion of tho plateau has a 
iich soil, with arcesfaible watei , the villages heie he close 
together, while the people aie oaieful and industiious 
oultivitois But fuither south the ground becomes harder 
and duel until in the extieme south the bd)y a flat expanse 
of barren land, passes slowly into the deseit of Jhang In 
tlie south east corner of the district, tho httle rivei Degh 
iiiigates and feitiiizes a tiny valley of its own Two or 
thieo minor watercouises aie used foi the piiiposes of 
iiiigation in the villages through which they yiass Tho 
oountiy IS very baie of tiees, and the sceneiy throughout is 
tame and in the cential plateau becomes very monotonous 

The distiict of Gujr&nwAla is essentially a modern one, 
yet lb can claim consider tblc le’ics of the past, constructed 
duiing an eaily poiiod of prosperity It seems hkoly 
that the district once coiitained the capital of the Punjab, 
at an epoch when Lahoie had not begun to exist We 
leaiii fiom the Chinese Buddhist pilgtim, Hiouen Thsang, 
that about tho yeai 630 ho visited a town known as Tse-kia 
(oi TAki), the metiopolis of tho whole countiy of tho five 
iiveiB A mound neai the modern village of Asazur has 
been identified as the site of the ancient capital Until the 
Mahometan invasions little is known of GnjiAiiwAla except 
that Taki had fallen into oblivion and Lahoie had become 
the chief city Undoi Mahometan lule the district flour- 
ished foi a time, but a mysteiious depopulation fell upon 
tho tract, and the whole legion seems to have been almost 
entiiely abandoned At the fiist beginning of the Sfkh 
wai, the waste plains of GujiAnwAla were seized by vaii- 
ous militaiy adventurers Charat Sinli took possesBion 
of tho village of GiijrAnwAla, and here his giandson the 
great mahdrlja Eanjft Sinh was bom The Sfleh lule, 
which was elsewheie so disastrous, appeals to have been an 
unmitigated benefit to this district Banjlt Sinh settled 
large colonies in the vaiious villages, and encouiaged cnlti 
vation throughout the depopulated plain In 1847 the 
district camp under Biitisli influence, in connexion with Uio 
regency at Lahore , and in 1849 it was included in the 
territory annexed after the second Sikh wai Since that 
time QujrdnwAla has enjoyed an immunity fioiu the cato- 
stiophes of history, with the exception of the events of 1867, 
which belong to the general annals of India 

The population in 1868 numbei ed 660 67b poisons, — 306, 296ma1eB 
ana244,280 fimales Inieligion, tlio distnct is mainly Mahometiui 
There w 61 6 five towns, namely, Gnjianwila, ‘Waairabad, Hamnagai, 
Eminabad, and Akalgarh, with a population aggregating 64,4’)8 
persons The total onltivated aiea ot tho distiict amounts to 
667,849 acies, while the enltivalile maigm leaches the high flguie 
of 701,761 aeies The staple ciop is wheat, which occuines one 
thud of the cultivated aiea The othei products are — ^bailey, giom, 
tobacco, oil seeds, vegetables, nee, Indian coin, pulses, cotton, and 
BUgaieane Iingationisverygeneral, 827,882aoies being artitumlly 
watei ed Tho trade of the distiict is unimpoitant The chicX 
expoits aiB omicultmal produce, hiass vessels, leathern bottlos, 
and timber The imports consist of salt, uon, cattls, smocs, and 
English, piece-goods A gieat religious fan is held at^honkalr 


The piiiicipil channil of enmmniuc ilioii ]., the NoiUmn St iti, 
liailw ly iiuia Lihoie to Tesh iw ii Tiic Uiaiiil Tiuiik mail, con 
nictiiig the same two places, ti lvcisos the distiict f.u 12 iiiiUs 
Thcie aic 106'5 links oi iiniiu talhd load m Cliijianw ili, btsuka a 
numhei of lot d by W 113 S The Chonih is navigable tliiougliout 
toi tho boats of the couiitij 'Ihe revenue in 1871 was £63,560 
In 1872-73 the distiirt cuntamed 12 civil mid 19 niagisttiial 
couits Tho tot il police loice iininhcitd 623 men, suppltmcnttd 
by 1092 village watchiiien Education is still \eiy bacLn iid , the 
irapils in 1873 mimbeied m all 6818, maiiitaiupd at a cost of 
t24(i9 The moan monthly tcinpeiatuio in 1807 langtd from 63° 
in Jauuaiy to 9 j° in June Iho avenge niiifall foi tlio cloitn 
3 «ais ending 1807 was 24 niches Tho pi cialont diseases aieintti 
mittcnt lean and suiill poa Tho death latc in 1872 amounted to 
12,602, oi 23 ppi Ihnusind of the population 

Guji iHWiLt, the chief town and admini&tiative head 
quaiteia of the above distiict, in 32° 9' 30" N lat and 74° 
14' E long, with a population in 1868 of 19,381 The 
town is situated on the Grand Trunk rood and Noithern 
State Railway'll 40 miles north of Lahore It is of modern 
cieation, and owes its inipoitance to the fathei and grand- 
father of MahArAjA Ranjft Sinh, w'hose capital it foimed 
duting the eaily period of tlie Sikli powei There is a 
mausoleum to MAhan Sinh, fathei of Eanjlt Sinh, and a 
lofty cupola covets a portion of the ashes of the mahAiAjA 
himself Tho civil station lies a mile south-east of the 
natne town It contains the court-house, ticasury, jail, 
dispensary, post-ofhee, staging bungalow, and church 

GUJEAT, or Goojeat, a Biitish distiict in the Punjab, 
lying between 32° 10' 30" and 33° N" lat , and between 73” 
20' and 74° 31' E long , area (1877), 2020 squaie miles , 
population (1868), 616,347 souls It is bounded on the 
N E by the native state of Kashmir, on the N W by the 
rivoi Jhilam, on the W by Shahput distiict, and on the 
8 E by the iiveis TAvi and ChenAb The distiict of 
GvgrAt compiises a naiiow wedge of sub-HimAlayan 
plam country, possessing few natiiial advantages X^roiu 
tho basin of tho ChenAb on tho south the general level 
uses lapidly towards tho interior, which, owing to tho gieat 
distance of the watoi beneath the surfooo, assumes a dreaiy 
and doseit aspect A range of low lulls, known as the 
Pabbi, traverses the noitlicrn angle of GujiAt They aio 
composed of a fmble Tertiary sandstone and conglomeiate, 
totally destitute of vegetation, and presenting to the view 
n meio baiieu chaos of naked lock, deeply scored with, pi e- 
cipitous ravines Immediately below the Pabbi sti etches 
a high plateau, terminating abiuptly in a piecipitous hluflf 
some 200 feet in height At the foot of this plateau is a 
Xilain, which foims the actual valley of the ChenAb and 
paiticipates in the irrigation from the river bed The 
distiict as a whole is well wooded, and gieat attention has 
been paid to arboiiculture 

Numeious lelics of antiquity stud the sniface of GujrAt 
district XFounds of ancient construction yield numbers of 
early corns, and bucks aie found whose size and type prove 
them to belong to the prehistoriG period of Hindu arehiteo 
ture A mound now occupied by the village of Moga or 
Mong has been identified as tho site of Niczea, the city 
built by Alexander the Gieat on the field of his victoiy 
ovei PoiuB The Delhi empire established its authority 
in this district under Balilol Lodi (1460-1488) A cen 
tury later it was visited by Akbar, who founded GujrAt 
as the seat of govemmeut During the decay of the Mughal 
powei, the Qhakkard of Eawal Pindi overran this portion 
of the Punjab and established themselves in GujrAt about 
1741 Meanwhile the Sikh power had been asserting itself 
in the eastern Punjab, and in 1766 the Ghakkar chief was 
defeated by Satdar GAjar Sinh, chief of the Bhangi con- 
federacy On his death, his son succeeded him, hut after 
a few months’ warfare, m 1798, ho submitted himself as 
vassal to the mahArAjA Eanjlt Smh In 1846 GujrAt fiist 
came under the supervision of Biitish officials Two yeais 

VT 
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liitei the distiiot bcoaine tlie theatis for the impoitaiit 
cngagemeats wliicli clecidetl tho event of the eecond Sfkb 
Wai Aftoi soveial Woody battloq in which tlie Butiab 
weie nnsvicce&stLil, tho SlUi powei v?ab iiietiievably broken 
at tho engagument which took placo at Gujnlt on the 23d 
of Fobruniy 1S4D The Punjab lay at the feet of the con- 
querois, ami paeeed by annovotion nndci Biitish mle 
The coiiw? ot 1803 diselo'^id n, population of bib, 34!* peisons, — 
3*51,919 milti, anil 231,128 funolts,— of whom 637 bflb wcit. 
IMaliomotaii*!, '>3,171 Ilindiis, auil iOjOSS ,Slklia In 1876-/6 tho 
(listiict LontmuLilfoiii munioipal lowna with a population cvtec ding 
1000—0111111,17,391. Jililpui, 14 ., 022 , Kuiij ih, 6351, mdDuiga, 
1077 AVhi-at foiiiia tliL at iplo pioilimt of tlio dntna, while bailey. 
Cl xni, 1 ii p, pulhLS oil Si Oily, auif lottoii ilso cut. ei eonsidciahlB aicaa 
lit tho 70ti,&b3 .nics uniki uiltii liioii, 2b7,89S aciosaia provided 
ivitli iitdtcul iiiigiUoii The ohnf evpoila aio gi iin, wool, 
nut olhei of^iu-nltinil piodiii-o Tho impoil*! come thicfly noni 
fnhoii, Amntsii, J immu, and Pmd DacUn. hhin The Northern 
St ilo Ilaihvay p isscy thiou!;h tlia diistiiob fiom &onlh cast to north 
WLsl, iiul illoida a III w oullct loi ti iflic Gootlhi-anoh hues of road 
ctiniieit rill] 1 it witli ill snuoiincling rontii’s Tho levonne in 
a87"-7bwis ibl,42n In the aamo yeai thcio were 11 civil and 
icvciiuc judges The puhic toico {187'i-76) 11111111)010(1 614 men, 
supple mciiUd by ibodj of 020 \illago wntchmcii The numbei 
ol fatato siii>poitf il schools aiiioimtul to 17 m 1873-76, having a 
loiut loll ot 3 (jOO pupils The cost of piliiLation la letiimed at 
iilbl3 Tlic distiict school it Guji it iinhs is one of tlio eight 
“lughei cliS9” schools of the Pnnjib Qiijiit lit an, tho icputatiou 

oI being I lie iltlw disti let , small t,o\, festt, and ague occasionally 
picvail The doath lato (1876-76) was 18 pci thousonil ot the 
popttlition Tho distiiet contaiiis 6 chaiitihle (lispeusaTtes, MVing 
iclief in 1876 to 31,788 pciaoii*- Tho annual average mnfaJl dm 
nia eight jf ais ondiug 1873-74 was 28 3 inches Tho lall is regnlaa, 
and the distiiet on tho whole dooa not sillier iniieh fiom dionght 


GujrIt, the chief town and arlministiativeheadqnarterB 
of the above di&tiict, m 33* 34' 30" N lat and 74° 7' 15" E 
long, with a population of 17,391, stands upon an ancient 
site, foimtrly occupied, acocudmg to tiadition, by two 
successive cities, tho second of which la supposed to have 
hoen. dostioyod in 1303, the yoai of on early Mughal 
invasion of Delhi Nearly 200 yeais latoi Shei Shah 
tiiruod hi9 attention to the aniiounding country, and eithoi 
lie Ol Afcbai founded the existing town Though stand- 
ing lu the midst of a Jit ueighbouihood, the fort was 
fust gariisoiied by Gujars, and took the name of Gmidt 
Akbaidbnd The town was rendeierl memoiable during 
the second Sikh war by the battle which takes its name 
fiom this Bite, and which decided tho fate of the campaign, 
bringing tho whole Punjab at once undoi Eiitish inic 
Akbai’s foit, laigely impioved by Giijai Siuli, stands m the 
centie of the town The civil station lies to the north of 
tho native city, and contains the court-house, treasury, jail, 
rlispensaiy, police lines, staging bungalow, and post-office 
Tho trade of Guji.tt is inconsuleiable 
GULP STEEAJf Sec Atlantic 
GULL (Welsh, Oioi/lm , French, Gotland), the name 
commonly adopted, tn the almost entiie exclusion of the 
old English^ Mnw (Icelandic, Mdjiir , Danish, Maage, 
Swedish, Mdse , German, Meve , Dutch, Afeetev) , French, 
Afouettc), foi a gionp of Seo-birds widely and commonly 
known, all belonging to the genus Laniis of XaimoeuB, 
w-hicli siibseqneut systematists have biokcn up in a very 
arbitiaiy and often absiiid fashion The Family Aartcfce 
la composed of two chief gioups, Za? nice and jStemtncB - — ^the 
Gulls and the Terns, though two othei Subfanulxes are 
fiequently counted, the Skuas (Sto} cot a? tina), and that 
formed by the single genua Ji/igticRops, the Sfcimmora, but 
theie seems no stiong leoson. why the former should not ' 
be lefeired to the LarvnCB and the lattei to the Sletnvace 
Taking the Gulls in their restricted sense, Mi Howard 
Eanndeis, who has lately sul^jectod the gioup to a iigoions 
1 0 vision (Z*?oc Zool Soc%etg, 1878, pp 156-211), admits 
forty-nine species of them, which he places in five genera 
instead, of tho many which some pnor investigators had. 
sought to establish Of the genera leoognized by him. 


Pagophtla and llhodostethia have but one sjiBCies each, 
Jtissa nwil Xema two, while tbo rest belong to Lai us The 
Paqophila is tho so called Ivoiy-Gull, F ehutnea, names 
which hardly do justice to the oxtiemc whitonoss of its 
plumage, to which its jet-black legs ofiei a stiong contia&t 
The young, how evei, aie spotted with bla(>k An inhabit- 
ant of the most noithoin seas, examples, moat commonly 
young buds of the year, find thou way in wiutei to more 
temperate shores Its btecding-place has seldom been dis 
coveied, and the fitst of its eggs evei seen by ornithologists 
was biought home by Su L M'Chntock in 1863 fiom Cape 
Kiabbe {Jown B Dubl Society, i p 60, pi 1), otheia 
weie subsequently obtained by Dr Malmgien in Kpita 
bergen Of tbe species of Itibsa, one is the abundant and 
well-known Kittiwake, R tiidaU^a, of circnmpolai lange, 
bleeding, however, also in compaiatively low latitudes, as 
on the coasts of Biitain, and m wintei fieqnonting bouthein 
waters Tho other is R bjevitosftis, limited to the Noith 
Pacific, between Alaska and Kamchatka The singular 
fact requites to be noticed that in both these species the 
hind toe is generally deficient, but tbat examples of each 
are occasionally found m which this fnnctionless member 
has not wholly disaiipeared Wo ha\e then the genua 
Zai us, which oinithologists have hithcito attempted most 
unsuccessfully to subdivide It contains the laigest as 
well as tho smallest of Gulls In some species the adults 
assume a darkcolouied head every bi ceding season, in 
others any trace of dark coloui is the maik of immaturity 
The largei species piey fieicely on other kinds of birds, 
while the smaller content themselves with a diet of insects 
and woims But howevsi diverse bo tho appoaianoe, struc- 
ture, or habits of the extremities of the senes of species, they 
aieso closely connected by intei mediate foims tbat it is hard 
to find a gap between them that would justify a geneiic 
division Of the foity-tbree species of this genus lecognuccl 
by Mr Banndeis it would be impossible within the limits 
of this article to attempt to point out the peculiarities 
About fifteen belong to Euiope and fourteen to Noith 
America, of which (excluding stiaggleis) some five only are 
common to both countnes Our Imowledge of the geogro/- 
plucal dietnbntion of several of them is still incomplete 
Some have a veiy wade range, others veiy much the reverse, 
as witness L fuhgznosus, believed to be confined to the 
Galapagos, and 1 saopulimis and Z bullet i to New 
Zealand, — ^the last indeed perhaps only to the South Island 
The largest species of the group aio tho Glaucous and 
Greater Black-backed Gulls, L glaucus and Z mannns, of 
which tho former is circumpolar, and the latter nearly so — 
not being hitherto found between Labrador and Japan 
The smallest species is the European Z mumctus, though 
the North-American Z Philadelphia does not maoh exceed 
It in size Many of the Gulls congregate in vast numbei s 
to breed, whether on rocky cliffs of the seo-eoast or on 
heathy islands in inland waters Some of the settlements 
of the Black-headed oi *• Peewit ” Gull, L ndibundua, are a 
source of no small profit to thou proprietors, — ^the eggs, 
which are rightly accounted a gieat delicacy, being taken 
on an oidorly system up to a oeitain day, and the buds care- 
fully protected Boss’s oi the Eosaato Gull, RTiodostetkia 
losea, forms a well-marked genus, distinguished not so much 
by the pink tmt of its plumage (for that is found in other 
specios) but by its small Dove-hko bill and wedge-shaped tail 
It 13 an. exceedingly scarce bird, little moie than a dozen 
examples being known to exist in ooUectiona Beyond its 
havmg an Arctic habitat, little has yet been ascertained 
about it More raie still is one of the species of Xema, 
X furceiutn, of which only two specimens, both believed 
to have come from the Galapagos, have been seen. Its 
smaller congener Sabine’s Gull, X mbvrm, is more common, 
and has been found breeding both m Arctic Amenca and 
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in Sibeiia, and bevoial c \;ainpLe'3, chiefly iiumatuio buds, 
have been obtained in the Eiitisli Itlands Both species 
(jf Xenm aie leadily dislingiushed fiom all ofclici Qnlls by 
tlieir lorkod tails (i if ) 

GU-M o'cists in the jiiicos ut almost all plants, bat la 
piodiiced in its puiest toim by vaiioiis species of Atcu^ia, 
6f/, Alucui Veii/u (Onil and Penottet), A hoiiida, A 
oiaftica (Wiklenow), A Scijei (Dehlc), and j 1 Bten,ocai}\a 
(Hochst ) The name is apphed to those exudations fiom 
plants, stems, blanches, or fiuits 'which aie entirely soluble 
oi sotton in water, and form -with, it a thick glutmous liqmd 
or muciUge insoluble in ilcoliol of GO pci cent , and yield 
inucio and o'salic acids when tieated with nitiic acid In 
atiucture gum. is quite amorphous, being neithei orgamzed 
like starch noi ciystallized like sugai According to 
Treoal, tho acacias and the JRobaeeas yield their gums most 
abnndantly when sickly and m an abnormal state, caused 
by a fulness of sap in the young tissues, wheieby the new 
colla are softened and finally disoiganized , the cayities 
thus foimed Ell with liquid, ivliich exudes, dries, and con- 
stitutes the gum 

The chiet vaiiebies have hitherto been divided as 
follows — (1) gum aiabic, (2) gum tiagacanth, (3) cherry 
tire gum, (i) gum of Bas&oia, (5) mucilage The artificial 
gum dextiin has been already treated of, vol vii p 146 

GiMJi Atdbtt. may be taken as the type of the gums 
entirely soluble in watei The pimcipal kinds aie dis 
tmguished as Tin key Picked Gum, Gedda, Amrad, Gheziri, 
Senegal, Taloa, Ausbi alien, Baihaiy, Cape, and East India 
(fiom Bombay and Aden) Anothoi vaiiety, spoken of as 
likely, fium its ahnndance, to be soon in the market, is 
obtained fiom tho Pioso2iib dnlcia, a leguminous plant, and 
Is called gum mesquite or mezquite , it comes fiom Western 
Texas and Mexico, and is yellowish in coloui, very brittle, 
and. quite soluble in water (Phaim Jomn (3), vol vi 
p 942) ' 


dmu 'll able ooevus in niecos of ■vuymg sup, and some kmds 
aic full of niianta ciacks Tho spaciffo giavity of TuiLoy 
picked gum (the puiest vniiotj') is 1 487, oi, ulion diied at 
100° C , 1 626 It IS solublo m wotoi to an mdefiniie e-vtent , 
boiled iviib diliitp sulpbnno -icid it u oonvoited fiiat into dcxtim, 
and then into a formeutiible vuiety of sugai Modeiately sbong 
mtuc omd cliaugds it into mucie, saochaiio, tmtaiio, and ox'dio 
'll ids Uiidoi the infliieneo of yeast it does not enter into 
tlio alcoholic feimontation, hut Beitlidot, by digesting with 
chalk and cheese, obtained fiom it 12 pei cent of its weight of 
alcohol. Along with lactate of caleiam, hut no appiociable quantity 
ofsiign Aceoidiiig to I'leiny, gum w ibio may bo icgirded as a 
potnasium and oalciiimsalt of giunmic oi oiabioaoid, of the fonnula 
UdKjOijHjgOii OOtjHj Oji Giabam (Cherrvuxd and Fhyrual Se 
s<m eJies) gives dialysis as the simplest and best mode of prepumg 
gummic acid, and states that the powoi of gum to penctiate the 
colloid septum is 400 times less than that of oliloiide ot sodium, and 
fuiUioi that by miMng the gum with subataucoa of the onabdloid 
class tho diffiisibility is loweied, and may be evon lednced to 
notlung The inucil ige must be acidulated with hydroohloiio acid 
befoLO dialjsiag, to sot fieo the gvunmic neid Oummic acid 
1 c ddens litmus, its reaction being about c<iub 1 to oaibonic acid 
"When solutions of gum aiabic and gelatin aio mixed, oily diops of 
ft compound of tbe two aio x^ccipitatcd, wbich on standing fom. a 
iitaily colourless jelly, melting at 26* O , oi bv the heat of the hand 
Tina snbstanee can bo washed without decomposition Gummio 
acid IS soluble in watei , when well diied at 100° C , it bceomos 
tiansfoimcd into metagumnuo aeid, which is maoluhle, but swcDs 
up in watoi hke gum tiagacanth 

Gum aiabic, when Iieated to 160° 0 with, two parts of acetic 
aniiyuncle, swells up to a Iuclss wJucliy when washed, with, hoilmg 
watei, and then -with alcohol, gives a white amorphous insoluble 
powdei cilled acetyl aiabin OaHJOgHjOlgOg It is saponified by 
allraltes, with lopioduotiou of soluble gum Gum aiabio is not 
piccipitated fiom solution by alum, stannons ciiloiide, suteliate or 
rutiate of ooppci, m neutml lead acetate , with basic lead acetate 
It toima a white jelly, with feme chloiide it yields a stiff clear 
gelatmoid mass, and its solutions aie also piecipitfited by boiax 
The finer vaiiefcieB are used, as an emollient aud demulcent 
la medicme, and in the manufacture of confectionery , the 
commoner qualities are used as an adhesive paste, foi 


givmg lustio to ci ipc, silk, iLc , in dutli finibhmg to stiffen 
the fibios, and in calico-piintiug Foi labels, Ac, it u 
usual to mix sugai oi glycciin with it to pioveiit it from 
C.1 asking 

Physiologically nothing is yet definitely known ol gum 
as a food mateiial Animals fed thcieun soon die of 
inanition Lehmann sajs it is not absorhed by the system, 
bnt accoiding to Pavy,il is to a slight extent, as shown by 
the formation of imyluid substance m the liver of subjects 
fed on gum 

Gum Senegal, a vai lety of gum ar ibio pi oduced by A Vei el, 
oeeiiis m pieces geneially lounded, of the sue of a pigeon’s 
egg, and of a leddish or yellow coloui, and specific giavity 
1 436 It giies with watei a somewhat stiongei mucilage 
than gum arable, from which it is distinguished by its cleoi 
inteiior, fewei ciacks, and gieater toughness It is impoited 
from the iivei Gambia, and from Senegal and Batliuist, 
and is collected m December and Maich yearly 

Ohagual gum, a new vaiiety bi ought fiom St lago da 
Chill, resembles gum senega! About 75 pei cent is 
soluble in watei Its solution is not thickened by boiax, 
and lb piecipitated by neutral lead acetate, and dilute sul- 
phiuic acid conveits it into dextro glucose 

The imports of gum aiabic into England duiing 1878 
(mcluding all the saiieties) may be estimated as follows — 
Iona Value 

Impoils to Lonilon, about 1064 £40,000 

„ Luupool, ,, 1661 77,000 

2618 £117,000 

Of this about one half is expelled These figuies are 
only appioximate, ns, since the lepeol of the duties m 
1846, &e letuins do nob disciiminate between the vniious 
descriptions which aie all classed togethei iiudei the head 
of gam ^ 

Oum Tiac/aomth, lamdiarly called gum dragon, exudes 
from the stem, tho lowei pait especially, of the various 
species of Asti agahia, and is collected in Aeia Mmoi, the 
chief poit of shipment being Smyrna Eoimeily only 
what exuded spontaneously was gathered , this was often 
of a brownish colour, bat now the flow of the gum is 
aided by incisions cut near the loot, and the pioduct is 
tlie fine, white, flaky variety so much valued in com- 
meico The chief flow of gum takes place duimg the 
mght, and hot and diy weathei is the most favourable 
for its pioduLtion 

la coloai Kum ti'igacaatli la of a dull wTiite , it ocema in koiny, 
fleuljle, and tough, thin, tiviated fiakaa, -tianslucont, and with 
peouliai wavy lines on th& auifaoe 'tyhon diicd at tempeiatiues 
nndci 100° O it loses about 14 pei cent of water, ondisthen easily 
jjuwdeied Its specific gimity la 1 384 "With water it m\ oils by 
absoiption, and with even fifty tunes its w eight of that liquid foi ma 
a thick inucilago Pait of it only is soluble in watoi, and -^at 
lesomhles gunumc acid in being precipitated by olcohol and 
ammomuni oxalate, but differs fiom it in givmg a piecipitate with 
neutial lend acetate and. none with borax The maohiblo pait of 
the gnra is a calcium salt of batooiin (OisH^oOicIj which is devoid of 
taste and emeu, foima a gelatmoid mass with wetoi , hut ^ con 
tmued boiling it lendeicd soluble, owing, according to H Giiaud, 
to its bemg oliangcd into pectin A small quantity of staichis 
always natiually jiresent in gum tragacanth The composition of 
gum tingacantli is geneially given as aiabin 63 pm cent , bassoim 
and starch. 33, -water 11 (but M Quaud consideis its coiupo&itioii 
to he watei 20 per cent ), mmaial matter 3, a pectinons piuimple 
(apparently identical with 'the peotose of J^eniy) 60, aoluhlo gum 
io, ccdtulose 3, staioh 8, mineial mattoi 8, with tiaces of nitio- 
genons matter Graham (GAemara2am2.PAysaeocZ p 689) 

speaks of its being likely that native gams insoluble m watei aie 
the pectous form of soluble gum, and Guaud's experiments pomt to 
the oonoctneas of that sxunuBe 


^ Fm vanetias of gum axahic, see Phamaeorfretjohm, pp fiO-ft, 210 , 
OatcUogua Mvsanm Phamn Sot , , pp 37, 38 , also Peiaira, Mat Mad , 
vol H , pt n , p 3S4 , for physiological properties, Pavj, Poodt and 
PieUtM, 2daa , pp 112, 48S , andfoi ohenusbiy, wb,Wb Dictionarif, 
vol il p 963 
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Criim liagacAutlv used in calico punting as a tliicLonoi 
of colouis and inoidants, in medicine ns a demulcent 
and veliicle foi insoluble pondeis, and as an excipient in 
pills. , and foi setting and mending beetles, and other 
insects The impoits during 1878 weio — 

I'-ickahCS Viilut 

To London 2670 X1G,200 

To Livcipool, about 1200 21,000 

3770 £67,800 

Quin kuteeia resembles in appearance gum tiagaoanth, 
fur which the attempt has occasionally been made to 
suhbtitute it It IS said to bo the pioduct ot Stdcuha 
itient, a plant of the natuial oidei iSfei mliaceep, and is un- 
known to Biitish coimneico 

Cha ) y Ti ee Gu m is an exudation ±i om ti ees of the goneia 
Fiujius and Ccrasw, It occuis in shiny reddish lumps, 
resembling the comnionoi kinds of gum arable With 
ivatei, in which it is only paitially soluble, it forms a thick 
muodage The soluble poition is aiabiii, the insoluble 
coiasiii, which according to Frdmy is a calcium salt of mota- 
gummic acid It is not used commercially 

Gurn of Bat>>>oia, fiom Baaaoia or Bnssoiah in Asia, is 
sometimes inipoited into the London market under the 
name of the hog tragacauth It is insipid, crackles between 
the teeth, occuis iii vaiiable-sized pieces, is tough, of a 
yeUowish-white colour, and opaque, and has properties 
similar to gum tragacauth Its specific giavity la 1 3501 
It contains only 1 per cent of soluble gum or atabiu 
Under the name of Caramania gum it is mixed with 
inferior kinds of gum tragacanth before exportation 

Mficiloffe — ^Veiy many aeeds, loots, ifeo , when infused 
in boiling water, yield mucilages which, foi the most pait, 
consist of baasoim Linseed, quince seed, and marsh- 
mallow root yield it in large quantity (see also Qumbo) 
In then reactions the diflfeient kinds of mucilage piesent 
difteiencoa, eg , quinco seed yields only oxalic <u!id when 
treated with nitiic acid, and with a solution of iodine 
in zinc iodide it gives, after some time, a beautiful red 
tint Linseed does not give the latter leaotion , by treat 
ment with boiling nitno acid it yields mucic and oxalic 
acids ' 

Gum Beams — This teim is applied to the inspissated 
milky jiuoos of ceilam plants, which consist of gum soluble 
in watei, resm and essential oil soluble m alcohol, othei 
vegetable mattei, and a small amount of mineral mattoi 
They are generally opaque and solid, and often brittle 
Then chief uses aio in medicine They include the follow- 
ing — ammoniacnm, asafcetida, bdellium, enphorbium, 
fiankinoonse oi olibanum, galbanuni, gamboge, myirh, 
opoponax, sagapanum, and Bcammony Seveial of the resins 
aie often impropeily called gums , eg, benzom oi ben- 
jamin, copal, dammar, elemi or animi, kawiie oi cowdie or 
Australian copal, mastic, sandrac, and shellac (f st ) 
GrUMBINNEK, the chief town of a goveinmont district 
of the same name in the Piussian piovince ot East Prussia, 
IS situated on the Fisso, an afiluent of the Picgol, and on 
the Eastern Eailway, 22 miles south west of Eydtknhnen 
on the Russian boiindaiies The suiioundmg conntiy is 
pleasant and fiuitfnl, and the town is well built, with 
spacious and regulai stieets shaded by linden trees It 
has three Evangelical ohuichos, a synagogue, a gymnasium, 
a higher huigher school, a public libraiy, a hospital, and 
an infirmary In the market square thoie is a statue by 
Ranch of Frederick William. I, who in 1721 raised Gum- 
himieti to the rank of a town, and in 1732 biougiit to it a 
number of persons who liad been diiven fiom Salrbnrg by 
religions persecution On the budge ovei the Pissa a 
monument has been elected to those of the inhabitants 
who fell in the Franco-Qeiman wai of 1870-71 Lon 
founding and the manufactiiie of machmeiy, wool, cotton, 


and linen weaving, stocking-making, tanning, blowing, and 
hittudy making aie the pimcipal industiies Theio aie 
lioisa and cattle markets, and some tiade iii coin and 
linseed The population in 1875 was, including the gair..- 
8011, 9114 

GUMBO, 01 OnaA, termed also Okso, Oehso, Ketmxa, 
Gvbho, and Syrian Mallow (Sanskrit, Tindisa , Bengali, 
Dives aa, Peisian, lidmiyah — the Bammia of Prosper 
Ali>mna, French, Qonibaut, or better Gomho, and Ketmie 
conuatible), Hihisttts esesdentus, L (ZT longifolvus, Eoxb , 
Ahehswaehua esculesitua, Quill and Pen ), an heibaceous 
baity annual plant of the natuiol oidci Malvaceae, a native 
of the Old World, and now natuiah/od oi cultivated in all 
tiopical countries The leaves are cordate, and 3 to 5- 
lobed, and the flowers yellow, with a oiimsou centre, the 
ovary is 5 celled, and the fruit oi pod, the Bends-Ka% of 
the Europeans of southein Ind'a, is a tapeiing, 10-anglod, 
locnhcidal capsule, 4 to 10 inches in length, except in the 
dwarf varieties of the plant, and contains numerous oval 
dark colonred seeds, haiiy at the base Three distinct 
varieties of the gumbo (fimaho and Quvmgomho) in Biazil 
have been described by Pacheco The uniipe fruit is 
eaten eithei picUed, or piepaied like aspaiagus It is also 
an ingredient in vai ions dishes, eg, the gumho of the 
Southern United States, and the calcdost of Jamaica , and 
on account of the large amount of mucilage it contains, it 
13 extensively consumed, both fiesh and in the form of the 
prepared powdei, foi the thickening of broths and sonjis 
For winter use it is salted, or sliced and dried The fiuit 
IS giowQ on a vciy large scale in the vicinity of Constanti- 
nople It was one of the esculents of Egypt in the time 
of Ahiil-Abbas elNob^ti, who joumejed to Alexandiia in 
1216 (Wustenfeld, Geseh d Asab Aes^te, p 118, Qott, 
1840), and, aocoiding to Popp, is still cultivated by the 
Egyptians, who called it BammgS 

The seeds of the gumbo ate used as a substitute for 
coffee Fiom their demulcent and emolheut properties, 
the leaves and immatuie fruit have long boon in repute in 
the East for the prepaiation of poultices and fomentations 
Alpmus (1692) mentions the employment of then decoction 
in Egypt in ophthalmia, and in uteime and other complaints 
In the Phas macopceia of India the decoction of the fiiiit 
IS recommended in cataiih, and in diseases of the genitu- 
uimary tract, and its hot vapour in affections of the thioat 
and fauces 


The Musk Okia (Snuskiit Latakaatvsika, the Gicik icila-Taip , 
Bengali, Zatakuaiivi v , GoiRian, JSiaasnkos sierais auch , yioiicL, JCct 
mie miuqute), Hilnsuia AbelmoscMca, L (Abelmoachua mosLhatna, 
Meh ), indigenous to India, and, it is said, to Guiana and Centiol 
ATneiiro, md cultivated in most ivoim legions of the globe, is n 
BuiiiaticoaB plant, bening a oouiool 6 ridged pod about 8 mclies 
m length, uithm which <uq numoioua blown leimoim seeds, smallei 
than thoso of JET eauidentiia The seeds possess a musky odoni, due 
to an oleo lesm present in tlie integument, and aie known to per 
tumers undei the name of ambs ette as a substitute for muJt, instead 
of vhich diug it has been pioposed to employ them medicmall} 
Thej SIC stated to be used by the Aiahs foi scenting coffee la 
India they aic employed for peifumuig medicinal oils, and bung 
regoided as tonio and caimiuativo foim pait of siindiy pliaimaceu 
tical picpaiatiouB The seeds (in tin, fantco language, jnesema 

K as ve leain flora Mi E M Holmes, nio used in Afiioa as 
, and powdeied end steeped in lum they aie valued m the 
West Indies as a remedy for snake bites The plant yields an 
oxceUont libip, and, being iich m muoilago, is employed in Uppei 
India for the clarifying of sngai The best peitumed seeds aie 
lepoitcd to come from MeU Unique 
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GUMRI, or afi it is now more frequently called Alev- 
ANDEOPOL, in honour of the empress Aleicandia, a town of 
Bussian Armenia in the province of Eiivan, on the old 
fiontier of the Tuiki&h teriitory which was foimed by the 
river Arpachai It is situated at a height of 5268 (accoid- 
ing to Abich, 4819) feet above the sea, on an eminence 
which commands the enviions but is somewhat defective 
in a military point of view because the neighbouiing valleys 
form a kind of scieened approaches The foitihcations, 
erected in 1837 by command of Nicholas I, ore the 
strongest m that part of Asia with the exception of those 
of Kars, and would be quite impregnable to an Eastern 
army Like the ordinaiy houses of the town, they are built 
of limestone , and they consist of regular bastions case- 
mated and mounted with guns and surioundod with a ditch 
Thoie are seveial handsome Aimenian churches m Gumri, 
one of the finest of which was built m 1872 The town 
passed to Eussia by the peace of Adrianople In 1840 it 
was made a distiict town of the Qruzeno Imeritian govern- 
ment, and m 1850 it was incoiporated with the Eiivan 
government In 1832 it contained only about 60 houses, 
but they had increased to 1200 in 1838 At present its 
population 18 about 16,000 

GUM-TEEE See Etjoalyptus 

GUN-COTTON (Pyioxtli/i, Coton poudre, Fulmi ooton, 
SehiesabaumwoU^ In 1838 P^Lonze observed that when 
cotton fabrics or papei weie immersed m cold concentrated 
nitrio acid for a short time, the free acid being subsequently 
removed by washing, these materials became, without im 
poibant alteiation of stiucture, conveibed into substances 
possessed of explosive properties These were at the time 
accepted as closely allied to the substance named xylowhn, 
described soma yeais pieviously by Braconnet, which, la 
obtained by adding water to a solution of starch m cold 
nitiic acid But subsequeat obseivation established the 
identity of these explosive products with the explosive 
cotton, or gun cottou, of which m 1845 Schonbem an 
nounced the discovery, and which he at once pioposed as 
a substitute for gunpowdei Soon after this announcement 
Bottgor and Otto pubhshed the method of producing gun- 
cotton by immersing carded cotton in cold concentrated 
nitiic acid, and subsequently Knop introduced the more 
advantageous method of treating the cottou W'Ool with a 
mixtuie of uitiic and sulphuric acids, the latter bemg used 
as a dehydrater of the nitric acid, and as an absoibent of 
the water eliminated by the mtrification of the cellulose or 
cotton fibre Tho composition of guncotton was subse- 
quently made the subject of study by Bottgei, Fdlouze, 
Pdligot, Von Kiichhoff, Sobiero, B^champ, Poiret, Cium, 
Gladstone, Hadow, and otheis, and various formulae were 
proposed as representing its composition The divergence 
of opinion on this point arose partly from difficulties attend- 
ing the preparation of uniform products, and the obtaining 
of tiustworthy analytical results with these, and partly from 
difierences of opinion regarding tho nature of the chemical 
reaction, whereby the cellulose becomes converted into an 
explosive body The pioducts obtained in the earher 
investigations differed veiy much as regards their solubUitv 
in mixtures of alcohol and ethei, and slso with respect to 
the proportion which their weight bore to that of the cotton 
wool employed in the experimental operations Cium was 
the fiist to entertam the view that gun-cotton might be re- 
garded as oellulosQ, in which the two or three atoms of 
hydrogen are replaced by then equivalent of nitnc peroxide 
This view was afterwards also advanced by Gerlmdt, and 
It received strong support from the reseaiohes of Hadow, 
whoso iBsnlts established the fact that several distinct 
varieties of pyroxilin could be produced by varying the pro- 
portions of nitric and sulphuric acids used, and who 
definitely established the composition of three of these, the 
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most explosive of which constituted the chief x^ropoi tioii of 
the product ordiuaiily obtained as gun cotton, and had the 
composition e\piBssed by the name tiiaitiocollulo&e This 
highest nitio-product m its puie state is insoluble in mu.- 
tiues of ether and alcohol, whereas the lowci pioducts (one 
of which is the so-called collodion gun cotton, used for pboto- 
graphic purposes, see Collodion, vol vi p 149) diffeiod in 
regaid to then ready solubility in dilleiont mixtures of 
those solvents Crum’s formula for pytoxihn, thus con- 
fiimed by Hadow, was aftei wards stiongly supported by 
Schiotter, Eedtenbachor, and Schneidei, in their joint 
investigation of gun-cotton manufactuied m Austria by the 
impioved piocess of Von Lenk, and though again disputed 
by Pdloure and Mauiy, and by Champion and Pellet, the 
coiieotness of the formula C(,HjN 30 ii (or C(,H7063N2), 
originally pioposed by Cium, was conclusively estahlislied 
lu 1866 b> the exhaustive analytical and synthetical experi 
meats of Abel In the manufacture of gun-cotton, even 
when most carefully conducted, tho most explosive pioduot, 
trirntrocellnlose, is never obtained m a condition even 
approaching purity , it always contains an admixture (lang- 
ing from 4 to 10 per cent in the products of highest 
quality) of the lower mbiooellulose pioducts, the 

soluble vaiieties of gun cotton In addition to these im- 
unties it contains, even when the cotton employed has 
een submitted to purification by treatment with alkali, 
small piopoitions of mtrogenized matters, soluble in alcohol, 
foimod from resinous oi fatty substances letained within 
the cotton fibre These substances are very much moie 
prone to undeigo decomposition (with development of 
nitiogen acids) by exposure to heat oi light than the 
cellalose deiivatives themselves , and Abel’s expeiunents 
demonatiatod that the uiiceitam stability of gun-cotton, 
which brought this mateiial into bad lepute not long aftei 
its discoveiy, from the ocennenoe of disastrous explosions 
aiising axipaientlyfiom its spontaneous decomposition, was 
asoribable primal ily to the development of free acid in the 
gun-cotton by the action of compaiatively modeiate heat oi 
of light upon these impurities 

The occurence of a violent explosion at the woiks of 
Messrs Hall of Faversham, not long after they had com- 
menced the manufacture of Schonbein’s gun-cotton wool, 
followed by a similar casualty in Franca, led to the abandon- 
ment of endeavours to apply this substance, within a brief 
penod of its discovery, except in Austna, where Von Lenk 
peisevered m attempts to devise means foi obtaining it in 
a puiei and theiefoie more stable condition, as well as for 
bringing its explosive action sufficiently nndei control to 
peimit of its advantageous employment as a substitute for 
gunpowdei, not only for destiuctive but also foi piojeetilo 
pmposes. Tho system of manufacture elaborated by Von 
Lenk consisted in. loosely spinning long staple cotton into 
yarn of various sizes and different compactness , this yarn 
was conveited into gun-cotton by very careful treatment 
with a large excess of the strongest nitric and sulphuric 
acids, the product being immersed for many weeks m run- 
mng water, and then tieated with weak alkali, the gun- 
cotton yam and thread were either wound more or less 
compactly on reels or cores, for employment in firearms, or 
made up into very compact ropes with hollow cores, or 
into plaits, of lamp-wicfc form, for employment m shells or 
mines The rapidity of explosion of the gun-cotton, zn 
open aw, or under slight confinement, was thus brought to 
a great extent under control, but if the xesnstance opposed 
to the expansion of the highly heated gases upon the fiist 
igmtion of the confined guncotton developed sufficient 
pleasure to cause them at once to penetrate the mner struc- 
tuie of gun-cotton fibre which composed a charge, a sudden 
and Violent explosion was thus bionght about Hence no 
practical advance was made m the red^uction of the violence 
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of aoLiun. of guu-cofctou by Von Lonk’s. losearclics By tlio 
system sskicli Abol has moie leceutly elaboiafced tlio fibie 
ntfcoi its convcision into gnii-rotlon is icdueetl to a very 
fine state ot tlivisiorij wbeii in this condition tho evplobive 
biibbtancL IS icndily ooiivoited into skoets or giannles, oi by 
cumpicjsion into bomogeueous masses of vdiious degiecs 
of coinpattiioss, and of .my de&iicd foim In this inannei 
tbe inpidity of action oi explosion of gun-cotton may be 
leduccd to a miinmuin, tbongli uniformity of action m file 
arms, is stiU very dilhoult to attain witb it A& tbe reduc 
tion of tbe gun cotton fibie to a veiy fine state of division 
gieatly facilitates tho lonioval by washing, and by alkaline 
trcatinont, of tbe binall quantities of unstable impaiities 
alieady spokeri of, the stability of gun cotton as now manu- 
fnetnred is much gieatoi than that of foimei pioducta 
Cumpiessod gun-cotton needs, like the otbei loima m which 
this ps-plosivo has been used, very strong confinement foi 
the dovelopniont of violent explosion, but this can be leadily 
accoinplisbod Mithoub any confinement of the substance, 
thinngh the agency of an initi.itivo detonation, the exiilosion 
of 3 giauis ot stioiigly confined nieicuiic fulminate m close 
conUui with the com pi east d mateiuil suffices to ensnie this 
result (see DUonaiion, niticlo Exriosivrs, -vol via p 809) 
Gun cotton contains in tho noimal (an diy) condition 2 pei 
cent of watei The compiessed matouil of the ordinaiy 
density ( = about 1) coii tains lioin 35 to 30 pei cent of watci 
when satiuated, ovenivith 15 per cent it is uninflammable, 
and when containing 17—20 pei cent it may be cut and 
dulled with perfect safety If guu cotton contains moie 
than the noimal 2 per cent of water it can no longer be 
detonated by the miniuinni quantity of fulminate, and tho 
strength of tbe initiative detonation has to bo increased in 
proportion to tbe amount of water it contains , when it 
contains 17 pei cent of watoi, its detonation cannot be 
accomplished with loss than 200 gtains of confined fnl- 
miiiate An initiative ebatge ot 1 ounce of an dry gun 
cotton (dutonated by nieaus of an oidinaiy fulnunate fuze) 
anfiices, however, to onsmo the detonation of wet gun-cotton 
(ns used in mines, toipedoos, lockets, &ro ) The suscep- 
tibility of gun-cotton to detonation whou wot (and theie- 
toio peifectly nnmflammible) gues this substance a gieat 
adv antage ovei other explosive agents, na it may be stored 
lu I poitcotly harmless condition (wet gun-cotton being 
quite unalteiablo) and at once used in that state as a 
poweiful destructive agent thiough the agency of a deton- 
ating charge Tho explosive action of wet gun-cotton is 
somewhat sharper than that of the diy material, tbe deton- 
ation being transmitted through its mass with greater 


lapidity in eonsequcnco of the displacement of nil in its 
poics by the incompit-bsiblo liquid Gun cotton, if it con 
Bists ontiioly of tiiiiitiocclluloBe, does not contain siflicient 
oxygon foi the complete oxidation of its caibon, hence 
moie work can be accomplished with a given weight of 
gun cotton if a solid oxidizing agent (a niiiatc oi a cUloiate) 
bo incorporated with itm piopoition sufiicieut foi complete 
oxidation Tho compiessed prepaiations (chloiated oi 
mtiated gun cotton) aie as sensitive to detonation ns gun- 
cotton itself, bat are less suddon oi shaip in their action 
These piepaiations, fiist manufactured by Abol, weie 
extensively experimented with some years ago, and one of 
them, piepared with baiium nitrate, is now mamifactnied 
nndci the name of iomte for blasting pui poses Prepara- 
tions allied to gun cotton, in the pi eduction of which ivood- 
fibio IS used as the starting point, aie manufactured for 
sporting and blasting purposes under the name of Schulze’s 
powdei, sawdust powdei, and patent gunpowder (baa) 
GUNDULITSCH, Ivan (1588-1688), called Giovanni 
QomjoIiA, one of the most celebinted Dalmatian poets, was 
boin August 8, 1688, at Bagu&a His early education 
was Bupeimtended by two Jesuits, B Muzzi and Pi 
Ilicasoh the lattei of whom instinctod linn in philosophy 
At the age of twenty Oundulitsch applied himself to the 
study of juiisprudence , and thiee jeais afterwards he wns 
entiusted with a high official post in the Eagusan lopubhc 
Faitlier particulais of his life are not known , he died 
Decembei 8, 1638 Among his numerous poems the 
gioatest IS an epic entitled Usman w dvaclesct pievanjah 
(Osman in twenty cantos), printed for tho first tune at 
Itagnsa in 1826, and reprinted at Agiam m 1864, with a 
biogiaphical sketch of the author by A T It was wiitten 
to cclebiato the victory of the Poles ovei the Turks and 
Tartars in the campaign of 1621 Cantos 14 and 16 aie 
lost, having been suppiessed by the Government of Eagusa 
on account of their wiitei’s animosity against tbe Turks, 
but m their place others have been added by F Sargo 
An Italian version of this poem appealed in 1827 Of 
Gunduhtsch’s othoi poems, the Itymn on the Qi eatness of 
God and the Teats of the Affluded Son, and his dmmas tho 
JRajie of JPioseipine and the Sanrficeof Love, deseivc. notice 
Ho also made several metiical tianslations fiom the Italian 
poets Gnndubtsch’s poems, besides then literaiy value, aie 
specially interesting to a student of history, as they gn e a 
faithful picture of the time in winch they w eie composed A 
complete edition of his works, edited by V Babukicb, w as 
published by tho nij nan umseisity m 2 vols , Agiam, 1847 
GUND'W’AN’A, a foim of the name Gondwana (s' « ) 
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U 17DEE this head falls tho manutactuie of every 
desciiption of fiieaim, fioiu the pistol to tho 100- 
ton gun The toim “ small aims " includes sporting and 
militaiy weapons earned by the shootei , mstiuments fitted 
foi filing a rapid succession of bullets thiough oue oi moie 
banels fiom a lost aie termed “machine guns,” while tlie 
lioaviei pieces, used exclusively in wai, aie denominated 
“ oidiiance ” 

Smali. Abuts 

Tile date and oiicumstances ot the intioduction of port- 
able fiioaims aio involved in obscuiity No doubt many 
attempts were made and failed previously, but gunpow^dor 
does not appear to have come into piactical use as a iivnl 
to the oiossbow for the propulsion of bolts oi bullets til) 
tho leign of Edward ITT , lu 1376 mention is made of 
men armed with “ gomies ” at an attack made on a York- 
shiie manoi-house The m gudiitse d m^7ie was employed 
lu Germany in 1378, and it la therefore piobablethat some 


rough weapon was mtxoduoed much eaahei The hand-gun 
(fig 1) was used by both infantry and cavalry , it consisted 
of a simple iron or brass tube with touch hole at the top, 
fixed on a stiaight stock of w ood , when used on foot, the 
Boldiei held it firmly by passing tlio stock undci the aim, 
when used on hoisebaok the stock was shortened to butt 
against the bieoat, the ban el testing on a folk secured to 
the saddle bow About the begmmug of the leign of 
Henry VII the hand-guu was impioved by the addition of 
a cock, which was bi ought down by a tugger to a pan at 
the Bide of tho ban el , this cock hold a match which ignited 
a priming m the pen, tho priming communicating with the 
chdige by a small hole Tho next alteiation consisted in 
tho mtioduction of the wheel lock, in which a steel whool, 
rasped at the edge, protiuded into the piimmg pan Into 
the cook was fitted a piece of sulphuret of iron (pyrites) 
instesui of a match , this was kept dowm to the priming pan 
by 1 spnng , another spring, when wound up, acted on thr* 
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wheel, which, when released by the triggei, spun round, 
rubbing against the pyiites and causing spaiks, which set 
file to the pinning The wheel look was, however, found 
to bo complicated, evponsive, and unceitain, bo that the 
match-lock remained in ii&e till the middle of the 17th 
centuiy, when it was displaced by tho flint look, the eailiest 
form of which, the “ snaphaunce,” seems to have been 
invented about the end of the 16th centuiy m Germany 
In this lock the priming pan was provided with a steel 
cover and the cook held a flint, on pulling the triggei the 
cock fell, the flint struck the steel cover, forcing it back 
from the pan, evolving at the same time sparks, which filed 
the priming During these developments of the lock the 
shape of the barrel was giadually changed, in 1621 the 
length of that of tho musket was 4 feet, and the size of 
the bore such that twelve bullets weighed 1 a. Soon 
after this tho infantry soldier was supphed with a dagger, 
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which fitted into the muzzle and served as a pike This 
was impioved at Bayonne into the bayonet, and durmg the 
latter part of the 17th century was still farther unproved 
by the addition of a socket, so that the musket oould be 
fired while the bayonet was fixed ready for use Little 
change in firearms took place in the 18th century, but m 
1807 a Scotch clergyman named Foisyth obtained a patent 
foi priming with fulminating powdei, an inyention which, 
though it slumbered till 1834, was destined to cause a 
complete i evolution m the mechanism of firearms Early 
in the piesent leign its value was fully recognized , the 
magazine of detonating composition and the pinning pan 
used by Mr Forsyth were improved into the cap and nipple, 
and the flint-look was entiiely supeiseded At this pomt^ 
the progress of invention rendeis it necessaiy foi us to treat 
separately the two blanches of tho subject, and to divide 
sporting from militaiy arms 

For sporting puiposes smooth-bored shot-guns and 
grooved nfl es are employed Both aro nearly alw ays double- 
haiielled, and of late years the old muzzle-loaders have been 
almost entirely supplanted by the many breech-loading 
systems recently invented, which enable the sportsman to 
reload with greatly inoieased rapidity and uniformity, the 
latter quahty being specially important in rifle shooting 
The chief parts composing the arm are the barrel, the locl^ 
and the stock Barrels foi sporting arms are made of four 
difl:erent kinds of material — Damascus twist, laminated 
steel, stub iron, and mild cast-steel, besides these, common 
material is worked up mto cheap barrels for exportation 
Damesens twist consists of alternate rods of iron and steel 
placed one upon another , usually six of each kind are thus 
arranged, they are then forged and thoroughly welded to- 


gether into a solid bai, which is afterwards lollcd into lods, 
having a section about J inch square Tho i od thus toimcd 
I is laii^ to a biightish led heat, and one end of it is placed 
j in a lovolvmg chuck, while the othei lemains fixed , the 
I tuinmg of tho chuck subjects the lod to a ccvcio twisting 
throughout its whole length, so that at last it acquires the 
appeaionce of a screw having a very hue thicad Thieo of 
tuese lods are then placed together, tho twist of one being 
m a contiary duectioii to that of the other two They 
aio then welded togethei into a bar, and rolled into a ship 
about f inch m width The thickness of this stiip 
depends on the part of the bairel it is intended to foim , 
if for the bieech end it is made k inch thick, it foi 
: the centre mch, if for tho muzzle ^ inch These stiips 
: aie now ready foi coihng, which is peifoimed by raising 
. the strip to a bright lod heat, fixing one end of it to a 
hook projecting fiom a taper mandril, which is placed in a 
mochme and provided with a handle On tmning the 
handle tho strip is wound round the mandril into a coil 
about 10 inches in length The coil le then welded by 
about 3 inches at a time till the spirals unite to form a 
hollow cyhnder , it is then hammeied on a email mandiil 
till the welding is complete Thiee coils welded together 
end to end foim a barrel, to which the three different 
thicknesses of metal above mentioned give a slightly conical 
foim, appioximating to the ultimate shape About thiee- 
fourdis of the material is cut awaj in the making , 16 Tb 
of uon aie used in the fiist instance to make a pan of 
barrels, winch weigh only 8 lb when the w elding is finished, 
and only between 3 and 4 Ib after boiing and grinding 
In the Doanufacture of laminated steel barrels the best 
quahty of steel sciap, after thorough cleaning in a levolv- 
ing drum, is mixed with a small proportion of ohaicoal non 
The mixture is heated in a furnace, and puddled into a ball, 
which IS well worked up undoi a foige hammei It is then 
drawn out undei a tilt bammei, and tolled into stiips of 
the lequired length and thickness, after which it is tieated 
as above described This material is much esteemed for 
Its hardness and closeness of gram, but it does not possess 
the degant marking and appeal ance of the Damascus twist 
Stub iron foi ban els was foimerly made by putting a quan- 
tity of old horse-shoes oi stubs into an iron ring, welding 
them into a solid mass, and then rolling them out to strips 
of tho requisite dimensions Now a mixture of best wrought 
scrap, and sometimes steel scrap with stubs, is pioferred, 
as giving more boldness and durability to the barrels 
A desEuption of the manufactme of cast-steel bairels will 
bo found below, m connexion with militaiy rifles A 
sham-twist bariel is apt to impose on the purchaser, 
plain iron is cheaper than twisted non, and sometimes 
a thin coil of twist is rolled lound a plain inner tube , the 
whole IS then welded togethei, and has all the appearance 
of a genume twisted baiiel Other cheap lonels aie 
made by loUing up strips of non plate, and welding them 
together ao that each barrel has a weld running down its 
whole length As the breech end is thicker than the 
muzzle eu^ these barrels are usually made in two lengths 
In the rough state just described the bariels aie sent Sormg 
from the forge to tho gunmakor, who hoies them ceiefully ondetap 
out to nearly the finished size He then turns them^“® 
down at intervals, obtaming correct suifaces by means of 
mside and outside gauges The barrels are then “ stnpped” 

— that IS, turned down the whole length to correspond with 
the bore For double guns two barrels aie now brazed 
together, near the muzzle and near the middle At the 
breedi the barrels are separated by a “ steel lump ” The 
axes of the barrels are not quite parallel to each othei, but 
are usually adjusted to ciosa at about 40 yards from the 
gnn When packed together, a rib is soldered on down the 
entire length, and they are sent to be proved at the proof- 
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roof, house of the Company of Gunmakera afVVliitechapel or 
Birmingham. The scale of proof is fixed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, according to tho size of the bore j it is considerably 
more than double tho ordinary shooting charge. Por the 
provisional p)roof, muzzle-loaders have the breech screvred 
in before firing ; breech-loading barrels are pressed against 
a false breech. Tho second or definitive proof is less severe, 
and is carried out at a later stage, when the action of the 
breech-loader, or tho percussion fitting of the uinzzle-loader, 
is completed. 

tooka. The best stocks are made of English or Italian walnut, 
pieces of which reach the gunmaker roughly shaped. 
They are so cut that tho grain shall run lengthways 
down the stock, and the wood is dried and seasoned to 
prevent warping. For expensive guns, much attention 
is paid to beauty of mottling and depth of colour. A con- 
siderable variety of tools is employed in shaping the stocks 
and cutting, out the beds for locks, processes which, for 

Looks, sporting piece-s, are performed by hand. All parts of the 
lock except the plate are of steel, and reach the gunmaker 
hammered into shape. The lock-plate is of wi'ought iron, 
case-hardened. The parts are worked to fit by hand with 
a number of special tools. Bar locks are those which have 
a forward action, arranged so that the main-spring fits 
under the bar below tho breech end of the barrels ; back- 
■ action locks have the spring reversed, so as to extend down 



Pio. 2. —Early breech-loader. 0, plnflre cartridge ; S, single grip. 


j the hand or grip of the stock. Tlie remaining portions 
Piinii- of tho gun are termed the furniture. They are heel- 
ture. plate which covers the butt, the break-off into which the 
breeching hooks for muzzle-loaders, the 
trigger plate, the trigger guard, the ham- 
mers, the escutcheous, and bolt fastening 
the barrel to the stock, &c. For breech- 
loaders the action is a most important 
part of the furniture. The ingenuity of 
gunmakers has devised an immense 
variety of actions, and every day sees 
progress made in strength and simplicity, 
reeok- M. Iisfaucheux is entitled to the credit 
«ders. of iavonting the modern sporting breech- 
loader. He first hit on the combination 
of a pair of barrels open at the breech, 
playing on a hinge and abutting against 
a false breech (fig. 2), with a strong-based 
cartridge-case containing powder and shot 
ready for firing, and supplied with its 
own means of ignition. His early guns 
were found weak in the fastening of the 
barrels to the stock, while the mode of jg-jg. g.— Oented-fire 
Igniting the charge was far from perfect. oartridga 
It consisted of o pin passing through the upper part of 
the cartridge case, the point resting just above a percua- 
sion cap placed at the centre of the base of the charge; the 
r fell on the head of the pin, driving the point into 



the cap, and exploding the detonating composition. The 
gas was found to escape through the pin hole, the ex- 
traction was sometimes difficult, and a fall on hard ground 
would occasionally explode the cartridge ; for these reasons 
the pin system was superseded by the central-fire method 
(fig. 3), in rvhich the base of the cartridge case was made 
to hold a small anvil, ou to which the cap was driven by a 
needle or striker passing through the false breech, and 
receiving the blow of the hammer. Pig. 4 shows a central- 
fire gun, having the action considerably strengthened by the 
doable grip. In this system the extraction is accomplished 



Pio. 4. — CJentral-flre Gun. O, central-flro cartridge j L, lever ; 
W, washer ; S, screw. 


automatically, by a piece of steel fitting between the two 
barrels, and so cut as to clip the rims of both cartridges. To 
tills extractor is attached a rod which runs down between 
the barrels through a hole in the steel lump as far as the 
hinge; on opening the joint the rod is driven backward, 
carrying with it the head and forcing the cartridge cases out 
of the barrels. Guns on the central-fire system afford no 
indication of being loaded; extraction and loading are, how- 
ever, so rapid and easy that every sportsman should invari- 
ably withdraw the cartridges on laying down his gun, and 
reload on again taking the field. Hammers sometimes 



Era. 5. — ImproTcd 'breech-loading action. 


I catch in the brambles, or even in the clothes of the shooter ; 
even the double grip has been known to yield under tho 
effect of the heavy charges now used. The latest gnns 
leave little room for improvement in respect to the action. 
Fig 5 shows one of the newest developments. The hammers 
are abolished altogether, the striker being a needle in the 
interior, which is driven against the cap of a central-fire 
cartridge by a spring when the trigger is pressed ; a lever 
on the top is pushed aside by the thumb, liberating the 
catch which holds the barrels against the false breech ; the 
barrels then drop from the hinge, and are open for loading. 
On raising the. barrels, the action snaps to, and holds them 
fast; the dropping of the barrels causes an extractor to 
withdraw tho empty, cartridge ci^es. A key at the side 
r^ulates the cooking and safety of the lock and striker. 
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The sizes of bunds are designated acooiding to the weight 
of the solid spheiical load ball which will just Gt tlitra, and 
hence their diameters vaiy iiiveiscly as the cube loots of 
their numbeis in the case ot No 12 bore, the ball httiug it 
weighs 12 to the pound, and measmos 729 in indumelei 
Ounce bullets (No 16) Gt a bore of 662 lu m diameter 
Baiiels woie foimeily boied oylindncaUy, but the experi- 
inents ot gunmakeia led them to suppose that better shoot 
ing could be obtained by boiing to shapes departing m 
vaiious ways fiom the simple cyliudci The Gist modi- 
hcatioii intioduced consisted m eiilaigmg the breech end 
slightly foi about 10 inches, subsequently the last few 
inches at the muzzle weio enlaiged also, so that the baiiel 
leally consisted of two fiuata ot cones, having the smaller 
ends togcthei, — the position of the narrowest pait, like 
many other matteis, was dependent on the fancy ot the 
gnnmakei Of late an attempt has been made to reduce 
the mteiioi foim of the 1 airel to something like a system, 
and several kinds of “ choke ” boring have been introduced 
The object to be attained with a shot-gun is to so ariange 
the charge that the pellets shall be umfoimly and thickly 
distributed lound the mean tiajectoiy, and shall also 



Fig 6 


occupy a small space longitudinally lu Gg 6 a side view 
of the cliaige as it posses thiough the aii is given, ab being 
the mean tiajeotory Evact experiments to determine the 


piopoitioiis of the -- 
guns do nut exist, but, 
will usually not depait 
In Gg 7 is soen the ap- 
peaiance of the target 
aftei being struck by 
the chaige The test of 
excellence is legulaiity 
of pattern, combined c 
with penotiation, that 
is, a ciicle of 30 inches 
diametei should be so 
pitted by the shot at 
40 yatds lange that 
gaps of the size of a 
small biid should no- 
where exist, while the individual 
force enough to penetrate a ceits 
of brown paper As the shot pass 


id of snot fired fiom diGfeient 
judging from obseivation, they 
gieatlyfiom those of the figure 



rig 7 


pellets should retain 
.in number of sheets 
along a ban el diiven 


violently forward by the powder gas, it is probable 
that the edges of the ohaigo aie retarded by fiictron 


against the sides of the bore, so that the centre portion 
extricates itself rather sooner than the edges, and travels 


with a slightly higher velocity Supposing the charge to 
rotain an average velocity, on leaching the object fir^ at, 
of 300 feet per second, and the leading pellets to have 
gamed 10 feet on the hindmost ones, so that the charge is 
distributed over a length of 10 feet, a peiiod of time of 
■^tli of a second will elapse between the blows of the first 
and last pellet If the object be stationary, this interval 
will bo almost imperceptible, and the pattern made on the 
Urget by the impact of the shot will exhibit no trace of it 
But if the object be a bird flying across at the rate of 60 


feet per second (about 40 miles an houi), it will tia\er<.e a 
space of 2 feat in the iiiteiv.il, and so will not loceue the 



Fio 8 — Plain choke 



Fio 8 —Double choke 



chaige at all m the mannei shown on the target Pigs 8 , 

9, 10 show some of the choke bores fancied by difieieut 
makers ^ 

The manufacture of sporting uiies does not greatly diflei Sporting 
fiom that of shot guns Greater strength and weight of nlle' 
barrel are necessary to resist the piessure of the charge, 
withstand the wedging action of the bullet, and deaden the 
recoil The bieeclr-closing action also demands gieattr 
strength, bnt the general ariangements aio not diffeieut iii 
pnnciple Kifles foi spoiting puiposes diffei fiom militaiy 
pieces in being doublo-barrellod, and m requu mg acomacy 
and penetration at shoit ranges, instead of a Gat tiajectoiy 
at voiy considerable distances Hence they geneially re- 
semble the shot guns in then action, and Gie moie powdei 
m piopoition to the weight of the bullet than militaiy iiGco 

In fig 11 the tieble gup snap action is shown as specially 
devised for nfies filing heavy choiges In addition to the 
holding power thus piovided, a piece is sometimes made to 



, Fio 11 — ^IVeble gnp snap action 
extend from the nb between the barrels, terminating in a 
projection which catches m a recess in the top of the false 


^ No vscuiate oi crucial experxmonts have w yet been tanied oat to 
detemine the true action of thesa formi, hut the editoi of The Field 
IS now pieparing inatiuinents and endeavonims! to appvoach. the eub- 
leot in a seientific manner The general piiiitiples, fai at they can 
he gathered at present, we, that enlarging or relieving the haiiel 
dighily reduces the fhction and allows the shot to acquire greater 
vaUreily, while (Poking the barrel at the muzzle has the effect of 
dneoting the outer pell^s inwards, and ao concentrating the chaige 
XI — 36 
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breoeli, when the haiTols ore closed ; or the catch ahowu in 
fig. 5 may be adopted. Some makers, instead of using the 
hinge principle inti-oducod by Lefaucheiis, close the breech 
in other ways ; thus in the Henry action the barrel does 
not move, but is closed at the breech end by a sliding ver- 
tical block, which is depressed for the admission of the 
cartridge by a lever underneath the trigger guard; the 
striker passes through the block, which on being lowered 
extracts the cartridge. The power of a modem rifle is 
limited only by the power of the shooter to withstand the 
effect of recoil and to use a heavy piece. The momentum 
of the bullet forwards up to the time of its leaving the 
muzzle is equal (neglecting the weight and motion of the 
gas generated by the powder charge) to tliat of the gun 
backwards at any instant. Supposing the gun to weigh 
150 times as much as the bullet, it will acquire a velocily 
against the shoulder equal to the 150th part of that acquired 
by the bullet. Practically it is this velocity which 
measures the severity of the recoil, and the heavier the gun 
and the more powerful the shooter the more momentum 
can he afford to impart to his bullet. This momentum 
may be composed of high speed and low weight, or of low 
speed and high weight. A light bullet starting with a 
high velocity travels fash at first and drops but little at a 
short range ; it speedily, however, suffers retardation by the 
resistance of the air, and would soon be beaten by a heavier 
bullet of the same diameter starting with the sama momen- 
tum. The Express rifles carry out 
this principle with groat complete- 
ness, employing heavy powder 
charges aud imparting very high ' 
speed to a light huUet, so that a 
range' of about 1 30 to 1 SO yards is 
traversed with a drop not exceeding 
1 foot. Fig. 13 shows the nature Fig. 13, 
of bullet generally used for these pieces; the hollow in the 
centre permits the lead to expand and flatten out on strik- 
ing, inflicting a wound of great severity. Explosive bullets 
are also employed by some sportsmen. In fig. IS are 





Fie. 13. — Rifle cortridges. 

shown rifle cartridges loaded ready for usa The solid 
brass-drawn case is now almost universally adopted, both 
for sporting end militaty purposes. The Martini-Henry 
rifles used by the British army, however, still use the soft 
bross-ciimped case. 

ffilitaiy MU'kary The principle of rifling small arms 

nios. seems to have been discovered about the beginning of the 
leth century, but does not appear to have been employed 
for warlike purposes till the middle of the 17th. In 1680 
eack troop of life-guards was supplied with eight rifled 
carbines. In 1800 the 95th regiment, now the rifle brigade, 
was armed with a SO-bore muzzle-loading rifle. The diffi- 
culty of loading a rifle after firing a few rounds was the 
great obstacle to its use in the field. Several methods 'were 
de^sed of providing anvils at the bottom of the bore on 
which a loose ball dropped in could be hammered to fit the 
grooves, but the principle of expansion fay the action of the 


powder was not brought forward till 1836, when Mr Greener 
submitted an egg-shaped bullet, having an opening at one 
end to receive a conical plug, which when driven home by 
the gas expanded the bullet into tlie grooves. Shortly after 
this the French chasseurs were armed with a rilio throwing 
an elongated bullet with a hollow-coned base. This was 
improved by Captain Minid, who added an iron cup to fit 
into tlie cone and expand it when forced home by the gas. 
For this cup a wooden plug was substituted in the three- 
grooved Enfield rifle in 1855. About this time Sir J. 
Whitworth brought forward his hexagonal rifling, the 
guiding idea of which was that every part of the hexagon 
except the actual corner should do its share of the work of 
giving rotation. He proposed for a barrel 39 inches long a 
bore of '45 inch, having one turn in 20 inches. This was 
intended to be suitable either for an expanding bullet, or for 
one possessing an easy mechanical fit. The length of the 
bullet was increased, and the form thus modified suffered 
much less from the resistance of the air than the previous 
patterns. The question of breech-loading for military 
'weapons now began to assume importance. About 1841 
the Prussians had adopted the needle gun, a breech-loader 
on the bolt principle. It was a rough weapon compared 
with the pieces lately introduced, but a great advance on 
any known at the time. A conical bullet rested on a thick 
■wad, behind which was packed the powder, the whole being 
enclosed in strong lubricated paper. The detonator was in 
the centre of the hinder surface of the wad, so that to ex- 
plode it a needle had to be driven forward from the breech 
through the base of the cartridge and through the powder. 
This was accomplished by the action of a spiral spring, when 
set free by the pulling of the trigger. This arrangement 
possessed many detects : the gas escaped freely at the 
breech; the long needles rusted and broke; the springs 
failed ; and the weight of the piece was excessive. Such 
failings caused the sterling merit of the principle to be 
underrated, and it was not till 1864 that a committee of 
officers recommended the introduction of breech-loading 
arms for general adoption in the British army. The 
H'iumph of Prussia in the Seven Weeks' War with Austria 
in 1866 at once drew attention to the urgency of the cose, 
and caused all civilized powers to I'e-arm their troops. In 
England the Enfield rifles (three-grooved expanding bullet 
muzzle-loaders) were converted into breech-loaders by the 
adoption of the Snider method, which consisted in cutting 
away 2 inches of the upper part of the breech end of the 
barrel soas to admit the cartridge, which was pushed forward 
into a chamber formed by enlarging the end of the bore. A 
block, opening on a hinge, was then shut down to fill up the 
space b^nd, forming a false breech against which the base 
of -the cartridge abutted. The striker consisted of a needle 
passing through this breech block ; when struck from behind 
by the hammer it was driven against a cap in the base of the 
cartridge, exploding the charge. By this means the existing 
rifles were rapidly converted, and the army was provided 
with a breech-loader of satisfactory efficiency should any 
emergency arise. Proposals were then iu'vited, and a 
number of iUventions submitted, the result of which was 
that in 1869 the combination of the Martini breech action 
with the Henry barrel was decided on for future manu- 
facture, aud the whole of the British army is no'w provided 
with these weapons (see figs. 14, 16, 16, 1 7). The general 
principles of manufacture are the same for all kinds of 
military breech-loading rifles. It Will be suffioimit to give 
the details of one eaJlCTwo, . 

The manufacture of the Martini-Heniy rifle, as - carried 
out at the Government factory near Enfield, involves 2004 
separate operations which have to be performed on eadr 
rifle before it is complete for issue. ' This u'umber is subject . 
to slight variations caused by changes of pattern from tim^ 
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to time It will bo sufficient if the pnnuple of Iboso 
operations aie described, without enleiitig minutely into 
details 

Theiifle is composed of thieepaits — thobaiiel, caiijing 
the sights , the stock, into wluch iits the cleaning lod , the 
body, containing the lock and bieeoh action The soldiei 
18 also piovided with a bayonet to fit on the muzzle 



The nest step is to obtain tiuo healings foi boiing the 
intoiior and turning the cs-tei lor The cone is placed in a 
damp milhng machine, and the endi, milleil down This 
opeiationieiiuires some judgment , the milling down o[ the 
ends must be so peifoimed that the centics shall bo ap- 
pioximatcly tiue ' i '«/ \ 

ccnties , that is, n v 

the amount of 
metal to be sub- 

sequently turned ^ p ^ 

down oli the e\- 'y ^ , / jK\ 

tenor of the bar- • ffl ^ ^ ' 

rel shall be about ^ 

equal all lound N*f[[L _~«j- 


The ends, when \Vi 
milleddown.sDive ' 


I'm 14 — niaitiiu Ineocli action (closed) 
huicl The lai)el is made of mild steel manufactured ou the 
Siemens pimciplo Cylinders of this mateiial, 16 mches 
long and IJ in thick, are supplied by contract, and tests 
are made of a propoition from time to tuna Those 
oybndors are fiist rolled in the factory to a long cone, 
having slightly greater dimensions than the exterior of the 



Fio 16 — Mntim 'breech lotion (open) 
finished bariel The cylinder is heated m tho fmnace and 
passed straight thiough a senes of eight pans of roll , each 
pan 13 giooved to receive it, the grooves becoming narrower 
and sballowei as each successive pan is reached The pairs 
aie alternately veitical and horizontal , when they aie in 
full woik they can roll about 250 cylinders per hour 



I’m 16 — Ueniy 'bairel 

The cone is next placed between friction rollers , these 
are set at a slight angle, so that in revolving they pass the 
cone along slowly, It emerges from their clutch polished 
with the compiession, and showing their action by a close 
spiral traced on the smface We liave now a solid piece 
of mild steel, slightly thicker than the barrd, fairly straight 
and thoroughly well-consolidated. 


milleddow n, solve ^ \ ^ ^ 

foi bearings by i \ '' 

which the cone is 

next held hoi izon- e-'r, " * 

tally, and drilled \ 
in a double acting 
machine for 

m, these act as (tuw wzb maginOcii) 

conties when the bairol is placed vertically and dulled 
thiough from each end Thiee tools aie used, the last 
being of slightly gieatei diametoi than the otlieis A 
shouldei IS left in the centie to avoid the mco ivenience 
of the tools flora opposite ends not exactly meeting m the 
middle, as might be the case with tho long slendoi diills 
necessarily employed This shouldei is removed by a 
square tapeied tool oi “ bit ” We have now a cone slightly 
larger than the barrel, with a hole thiough it 433 in in 
diametei This hole is then boied out to 444 mch Having 
now got a tiue inside, the next step is to obtain a true 
outside fiom it 

The cone is placed veitically in a machine, the low ei end 
fitting accurately on a pin, the uppei end passing loosely 
through a hollow chuck, which i evolves round a centie in 
tiutU with the centre of the pm and the axis of the boie of 
the cone, theextenoi of the cone, being slightly uregulai, 
will be out of truth, sulphur tlieiofoie is melted and 
pouied into the hollow chutk, filling up the space between 
the intenoi of the chuck and the exterior of the cone, and 
hardening on coobng The chuck then holds tho cone by 
the outside m truth, and seives as a bearing The cone is 
then placed in a lathe, and two or thiee short cuts taken off 
the outside as beaiings for the rough turning This is 
called “spotting ’’ It is now rough and finish turned, the 
outside becoming concentiic with the inside , and the cone 
becomes & ban el 

It IS next tested for truth of inteiior Two tests are Testing 
employed, — the first being that by shading The bairel is tarda 
placed in a rest, so arianged that the eye looking through 

the tube sees the straight line — 

of the top of a window cutting 
hoiizontally acioss the aper- 
ture a little above the cen- 
tre If the barrel is accu- 
rately straight and biightly 
polished, the shadow thrown 
by the dark window-frame 
down the tube appears as in 
fig 18 The interior circle 
shows the window as seen 
through the barrel, with the 
dark fi ame cutting across , 18 — ^Testing by sliaduig 

the next circle shows tho shadow extending m a cone 
from A to B and C This shadow is quite dark, and AB, 

AO are quite stiaighb BO is a portion of the are cutting off 
the shadow sharply at a point halfway down the baireh 
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Theio QIC two outer circlea extendiDg to the 050, and 
appioMindtcly xcstiubling the sketch in shading If the 
biiiiol IS untrue m mtenoi suiface, 01 bent, thocono will at 
once lose its icgulauty, .ind the sides AB, AC will nolongei 
bo btuight hhould they he incguki, the bauel la “ set ” 
by htnking with a hnmiiier 01 ebonite mallet across a set- 
ting block 

The band is nes-t placed in a machine, and a Loiizontal 
spindle IS lun thiuugh it, on this spindle are two close- 
fitting gauges, one 111 the centie and one at the end, the 
baud IS then caused to levoHe on the spindle, and an 
indicatoi with a long aim recoiding small giaduations is 
inserted at the free end between the spindle and the bauel , 
any iricgukiily of turning is multiplied 200 times, by the 
long arm, and becomes at once appaient 

Aftei passing these tests the bairel is finish-turned, the 
back sight is aoldeicd on and screwed, and the fore sight is 
biased on, tlic sue of boio is then gauged, after which 
the pioooss of polishing is completed and the band is 
leady fui iidiiig 

Hilling The iiflmg consists of seven grooves of the form shown 
in bg 17 The twist is such that the bullet makes one 
complete revolution while tiavelliiig 22 inches , that is, one 
tni II in 49 calibres ot 0 45 lu , to employ the phiaaeology 
generally applied to the lifting of cannon Each groove is 
cut sepaiatoly by a tool which acts when palled, it forms 
the gicove by five successive cuts, being foiced to project 
a little more at each out , it thus passes thirty five tunes 
up and down the ban el to complete the iifl.ing, which can 
be done in half an horn The size of bore is now finally 
tested, it must he between 0 449 and 0 461 inch The 
lifting IS similiily tested, and the twist gauged 

Cntmlgo The bieech end of the bairol I'l next chambered out to 

clambor locoivo the caitiidge, which is of the kind known as “bottle- 
bliaped " The cxtcuoi of the bieech end is of “Nook’s” 
form, the upper suitace being a flat, true to the bore This 
ft It gmilos ail the fittings , the barrel is placed m a machine 
tiuo to the flat, and the sights aie gauged for Ime and 
elevation No allownnre is made foi the deflexion due to 
twist of lifting, it being veiy slight The banel is lastly 
sciewed at the hieech end to fit the body 

Fioun^ Each barrel is twice subjected to proof by powder, once 
before iifling, once after Sixteen aie placed in a cast-iron 
flame, a tempoiary steel screw, furnished with a vent, 
closes each bieech end, which rests against a leaden bai 
Tho bairelb aie loaded from the muzzle, a tram of powdei 
Ignited by a cap fires them simultaneously , the bullets are 
caught m a hollow oast non receiving frame, shaped like the 
shell of a snail The chaige for the fiist pioof is drs 
( 205 gis ) of powdei and a ballet weighing 715 gis , 
seouied by a half inch cork wad forced down over it The 
second pioof is tho same, except that only 6 drs («=137 
gis ) of powdei are used The service charge is 85 gis of 
powdei with a bullet of 180 grs 

The bauel when finished is biowned by being coated with 
browning mixtme, and caused to rust in a steam tank, it 
is tlien bru&lied with wiie brushes This process is repeated 
four times, after which the cxteiior is oiled ovei The 
browning mixture consists of — 

Spiiita of wme 6 oz I Ooiiosive sublimate 4 <u 

Spirits ol nitro 8 ,, Bluavitiiol 4 „ 

Tinotme of steel 8 „ fWater 1 gal 

hlituQ acuL 4 II I 

Stock The stoeL is in two paits, — the butt and the fore-end 
They are of Italian walnut wood, and aie supplied roughly 
shaped They are tested for stiaightness of giain , weight, 
evs mdirating stiength, “shakes” or 01 aoks, “galls,” caused 
by injuries ovei wbich the v ood has grown , saltness (which 
would cause absorption of moistme and conaequent rusting), 
bv putting a shavmg into a solution of nitrate of silver , 
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and also foi appearance Those accepted aie thoroughly 
by keepmg, 01 diied in a desiccating chamber, 
warmed by hot an , they then go to the shaping machines, 
where they aie cut to size by lovolvmg cutters, making 
4000 levolntions pei minute, and aie aftei wards turned 111 
copying lathes, hollowed out by copying gouges, and boied 
to inkn the fittings They are then tested, machined, hand- 
finished, and oiled up 

The body is of mild steel , it is stamped out fiorn the Body 
bar. It 13 then drifted through by a slightly tapered bar 
carrying a succession of cutters on it The front part of the 

body 13 then seiewed to suit the screw on the bauel, so that 
when home it shall fit accurately to the breech end The 
level, and indeed all parts except sciews and springs, are 
stamped out of solul bar Each pai t is milled by maclimeiy 
to a collect fit , eveiy fitting is inteichangenble, and nothing 
IS marked for selection to fit an j thing else Each part is 
browned m the same way as the banels, oi blued 

On completion all paits aie taken to the assembling 
loom, where they aie fitted togetliei, sciewed up, and turned 
out as finished iifles, after which they aie taken to the 
piactice giound, and tested foi accuracy and extraction of 
eartiidge by being fiied fiom a rest at a target, the range 
being 500 yards 

The bayonet consists of a steel blade welded to a Un^onot 
wronght-iron socket Steel of a superioi quality being used, 
it 18 supplied m bars, is cut mto lengths, and is welded by 
the aid of boiax to a short lod of rolled iron The two aie 
so put togcthei as to foim a right angle , the steel bai is 
put into a “ Rydeung ” machine, which gives it a gieat 
number of rapid blows, and shapes it roughly into a blade 
It IS then rolled and cooled gradually undei charcoal and 
coal dust for anneahng purposes The socket is then drilled, 
and the blade ground They aie then bent into position 
and become a bayonet Turning and finish-boi ing complete 

the sockets, while the blades are fine-gioimd, hardened, 
tempeied, tested, and polished The sockets aie then 
browned and adjusted to the rifles 

About 1400 opeiatives are employed at tho Government 
factory , each Martim-Henry nfle costs about 48b , all 
expenses leckoned, and to render the establishment 
thoroughly lemuneiative, the out-turn should be about a 
nfie a week pel man 

The systems of bieech-loading muskets employed by Vaiictiw 
difterent nations are shown in the following table — of 


Couauy 

Natino 


Action 

Donmart 

England 

Pnni'e 

Qemany 

Italy 

Russia 

Spam 

Sweden 
Swii/eiland 
Tuilev 
Umted States 

■Weindl 

Welder 

Remington 

Maitini Hemy 
Gras 

Manser 

Vottoili 

Berdan 

Remington 

Do 

Vetterli 
Martini Henry 
Springfield 

5 

4 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

4 

4 

6 

Block rotating sideways 
Falling block 

Block lunged to rear, sup 
ported by a com 

Palling block 

Sliding bolt 

Do 

Do (magazine gun) 
Block hinged to front (old) 
Sliding bolt (new) 

Block hinged to reai, sup 
ported by a cam 

Do 

SMmgMt(magazinegun) 
Block ^mged to front 


It will be noticed that the Vetterli gun, used by the 
Italians and Swiss, is a repeater or magazine gun It 
contains a supply of eleven oartridgeb, arranged in a tube 
mnnmg undei the barrel, and forced by a spiing into the 
loading position one by one, as the prevrously fired empty 
one IS extracted The arm can thus fire twelve rounds with 
great rapidity without reloading , it can also he used as an 
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oidiiiaiy bicoch loader, a fresh cartridge bomg insetted at 
cveiy lonnd, and the magazine kept constantly full This 
IS no doubt a great advantage under ceitain oircunibtanees, 
but entails grave inconveniences Thus the Vetterh gun, 
with magazine full, weighs just halt as much again os the 
Maitini-Henry, and gives less energy to its hullet at the 
muzzle in the proportion of 5 to 8, a proportion which 
increases to the disadvantage of the magazine gun as the 
range increases Still, for a mUee, and at short ranges, 
the Vottorli is no doubt a very foimidable piece 

These considerations have led the Government of the 
United States to make tiials of a number of magazine guns, 
of which one, the Hotchkiss, has been selected tor adoption 
The woiking of it is shown in fig 19 The magazine is 
contained in the stock, and holds five caitiidges, a sixth 
bemg in the chamber leady for loading These cartridges 
me the same as those used foi Government Spiingfield rifles , 
they aie pushed successively into the loading position by a 
spiral spring till the magazine is empty, oi a fiesh cartiidge 
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can be insoitod aftei each round as in an oidinnry bieech- 
loader The action of bringing the knob-handle npiight 
and withdiawmg the bolt extracts and thiows out the 
emptied caitiidge to the side, the next cartridge is ihen 
pushed up into the loading position by the spring, and is 
forced into the ban el wliea the handle pi esses the bolt 
forward , this action also cocks the piece, but the sttiker 
cannot leach the caitiidge till the knoh-handle is tamed 
down, and the holt thus locked in position The weight 
of the piece fully loaded is 9^ K) Tiials of this weapon 
me about to be made by the English Government 

Of all the military rifles adopted by the various Govern- 
ments, the Martini-Henry is the most powerful, the 
practical test it underwent in Tuikey, wheie a cheap gun 
of this pattern was supplied on contract by an American 
firm during the wai of 1877-78, was most satisfactoiy 
'ibtols JPatols — These handy little weapons weie formerly mode 

as single oi double-barrelled smooth-bored muzzle-loaders, 
and their system involved no departure in pimciple from 
the ordinaiy firearm of the day The introduction of the 
revolvei as a practical weapon was a great step m advance , 
the idea is old, and roughly constructed weapons on the 
same plan have long existed in museums of old aims, 
Colonel Colt of the United States revived it, and is the 
father of the modem revolver In his pistol a revolving 
muzzle-loading cylmdei contains a number of chambeia, 
usually five or six, boied fiom the front parallel to the axis, 
the back of the cylinder is left solid, and foims the bieecli, 
a nipple is screwed into each chamber As the cyhnder 
revolves, each ohamher arrives at the top, and is then 
opposite to a bmrel , the pistol is cocked by the tlicunb, 
an action which locks the chamber against the barrel, so 
that the two form a continuous bore , the trigger is pulled 
m the usual way, and the hammer brought down on the 
upper nipple, exploding the charge in the top chamber 
The action of recockmg brings the next chamber mto 


position When on half-cock, the cyliiicloi lovolses fiecly 
Since Colt’s tune great impiovemcnts have been made in 
these handy weapons, the tnggci w la made to cock the 
hammci, turn the cylmdei, and fire tlie cliaigo by one 
continuous draw , this anangement en ibled the shuotei to 
fire all the shots veiy lapully without loweimg hi a hand 
the strength of mamspimg lequired, however, rendered it 
veiy difficult to shoot with any degiee of accuiacy, especially 
as the exact moment when the hammer woald fall was haid 
to estimate A second impiovcment gave the sliootei the 
choice of cocking the hammei and firing it in the usual 
way, if he preferred it The next step was to make the 
chambeis breecli-loading, by boiing them light tliiougli, 
and packing the powder and hullet m a strong based 
cartiidge, cariyiiig its own ignition In pistols constiiictod 
on this plan the chamber airi-ving at the lop is bioiight 
against a false breech through which the stiikei is diivcn 
by the hammei In the latest pattern of this pistol, the 
cyhndei and barrel open away fiom the false bieecli on a 
hinge underneath , the action of opening throws out the 
empty cartridge cases If the usci is on horseback, ho 
thrusts the banel muzzle downwards into his bieast, belt, 
or holster, the hinge lemammg open , fresh cnitridges aio 
taken out of the pouch and placed in the cliambers , tho 
bieech is closed sWply on the hinge and is held by a 
snap-catch, the pistol is then withdrawn leady foi n‘0 
All this can be very quickly done with one hand at full 
gallop 

MacHiNr Guns 

This term comprehends all weapons made to fire a lapid 
succession of ballets fiom a stand oi carnage, so that, 
while requiring but two or three man to woik them, they 
may throw m a fire equal to that of a detachment of 
infantry In the FiancoGeiman wai of 1870 a species 
of mUiaillem was largely employed, and when used uiidei Mitnii 
favouiable conditions attained fan success lb consisted 
of a number of barrels (usually 25 or 37) seouied in a 
flame round an axis, and paiallel to it The hmiels weie 
open at the breech, and were loaded by a disc piciccd to 
correspond with them containing a cartiidge lu each 
chamber This disc was placed against the bieecli end oi 
the barrels, the false breech oontaming the strikeis was 
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held fiimly against it, and the whole of the chaiges weie 
exploded at once This arrangement had many defects 
The recoil of so many charges fired simultaneously required 
strength and weight , at short langes tho bullets all went 
to the same spot, the number of lonnds could nob he 
regulated at pleasure , and only volleys could be fired The 
Gatling machine gun, which fiist appealed in the United Gatling 
States, was vastly superior to the mitrailleur, and speedily gnn 
obtamed entrance into the armies of most of the civilized 
powers Figs 20 to 26 show the general construction of 
the weapon In fig 20 the Gatling is ready for finng A 
block of ten barrels is secured round an axis, which is fixed 
in a frame «« On turning the handle h (fig 21), the 
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HpLudle gg causes tlie worm/ to act on the pinion w, ma 
the axis and barrels verolve. A drum T (figs. 20, 24, 26) 



Pig. 21. Fig. 22. 

is placed on tbo top at the breech end of the barrels over a 
hopper, through a slot in whicli the cartridges drop into 


the carrier, which consists of ten grooves or chambers M 
(fig. 23) corresponding to the ten barrels. The construction 
of the lock is shown in fig. 26. It consists of a bolt, through 



Pig. 23. Pig. 24. Pig. 25. 

which passes a striker driven by a spiral spring. AAAA 
is a cam, sloping as in the drawing, which it must be under- 
stood represents the circular construction opened out and 
laid flat. As the barrels, carrier, and locks revolve, the 



Pro. 26.— Look, of bailing Gun. 


slope, of the cam forces the lochs forward and backward so that the bolt pushes the cartridge! into the bawol. At 
alternately. Atposition X. the cartridge has jnst.fallen.into IV, the cocking cani B. begins to compress the spiral spring, 
the. ^merj^ t^ Idck and bolt are. completely withdrawn, relying it at V. Position, i?'!. shows the cartridge jiist 
Atipositiona IT., III., ly., the caiii is forcing them forward, after firing; the extracting hook, omitted in; the previous 
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positions, IS lisle icpio&entocl in the aot of clutdiing the other, lu these channels, bullet ends mwaids The dium 
base of the caitridge case, nhich is withdiavvu as the locks levolves on the pivot 6 (fig 23), and the cartiidges fill 
lotieat down the slope of the cam, till at X it falls through through the apeituie B When all the channels aie 
an apeituic to the giouiul The line nh maiks the com- emptied, a full drum is brought fiom the limber, and sub 
mancemeiit of the iiihng In fig 20 the dium T consists stituted foi the empty one Each barrel fnei. in turn as it 
of a numbei of vortical channels ladiating fiom the centie comes to a certain position, so that by turning the handle 
The caitiidges are aiianged horizontally, one above the quickly an almost continuous stream of ballets can be 



ejected An e-spaiimontal pattern of Gatlmg has been the aim E, and traveise the bieecli tiuougli a small aie, 
lately tiied, fitted with a multiplying airangement which thus spieaiingthe bullets laterally ovei the requiied fioat 
could be made to fiie iienily 1000 shuts a minute In fig Effective though this piece is for land seivire, espeiially 
21 an automatic tiaveisiiig airangement is shown, which in defending approaches, it is scarcely smtable foi the navy, 
can be put in or out of geat as desued, and by means of as the mobility of the boats or vessels oariymg it causes 
which the amount of tiaveise can be legulated The immense waste of ammumtion, it being impossible to hie 
spindle gg turns the wheel A, pioiectiona on which act on moie tbau Q few rounds at the object befoie an important 




change of duection ocouis The Nordenfelt machine gun, 
shown m figs 27 to 31, is found specially suitable under 
these circumstaucBs The barrels are here placed horizon- 
tally, and have no movement A box containing the locks, 
bolts, strikers, and 
spiial springs, one 
ot each oorrespond- 
ing to each barrel, 
moves straight back- 29 

wards and forwaids when worked by the handle of the lever 
on the right When the box is dinwn back the carbidges 
fall fiom the holder on the toxi into the camera simul- 
taneously. When the box is pushed forward the bolts push 
the cartiidges into the baarel, cocking catches compress the 
spiial springs, the level releases the catches one after the 



other at very minute mtervola of tune, and the cartridges 
are fired in rapid succession In this piece, careful aim 
C 6 U 1 be taken from a moving platfoim, and at the light 

1 

Fig 30 Fig 81 

moment the barreba can be filed at the object almost simul- 
taneously , they could be made to fire at the some instant. 
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l)ut 111 tins c'l'iO the advantiiiQ nf Lcing ilik to fiie single 
hhoti would bo lost, nnd tho loioil would be incioiscd 
Tins gun woulJ probably novel be ablo to fiie with such 
o\Lrcmo lapidity us the eipciimcutil foim of Gatling men- 
tioned above, but it could be made to liio Bit oi seven 
hundred lounds a tninule It is generally considered that 
.1 machine gun should be able to hie easily two hundiod 
rounds in half a minute 

OkDNASiCE 

Oubniico The manufacture of oidnaiiie is a much moie scientific 
and complicated study than that of small aims As tho 
forces uiorease in magnitude and iiitensiLj , while the ultiiiiato 
strength of mateuul lemaius constant, die nicety of adapt- 
ation of means to ends glows /toisu with the guns 
In pioducLug a piece of ordnance, two distmct sets of 
cnndiliona aio involved — those helonging to its actual 
coustiuLtiim, and those by which its piopoitions are legn- 
lated In constructing a gun, the mateuul must be so 
selected and disposed as ec,onomically and safely to sustain 
the efloet of the foicos developed by the cliargo, m design- 
ing a gun, it la necessaij to know tho nature and diiection 
of tho forces which will combine to produce the desiied 
ballistio icsults Tho tw o sots of conditions aie as distinct 
as those involved in the soiiarate operitions of wiitiiig and 
punting this article 

Construe- CoHSTEXJcrioN — ITeailyall tho accuiato knowledge asyet 

tion obtained of the true action of gunpowder has beenacguiicd 
within the last twenty yoais Tho general idea previously 
held was that the explosion was instantaneous, and that 
tho moie violent the powder the greater would be the 
velocity of the piojoctilo The mode of pioving the quality 
of the explosive was to place a small quantity in a shoit 
moitat, and to measure the distance to which it projected 
a light alioll — a test altogether wrong m piinciple, as will 
be shown later on No accurato idea had been formed of 
the true pressure of the powdoi gas on the bore dunng 
discharge, but it was undei stood that a gun was subjected 
to two principal strains orst losses — a ciicumfei ential tension 
tending to split the gun open longitudinally, und a longi- 
tudinal tension tending to pull the gun apait m the duec- 
tion of Its length 

Homo- When guns are made of cast metal, and are, in fact, 

goneoui homogeneous hollow oylmdeis, a limit is soon leachcd 
beyond which additional thickness xs practically useless 
in giving strength to resist tho ciicumfei ential tension 
Supposing the metal employed to be incompressible, each 
concentric layer would take up a strain on discbaige 
inversely pioportionate to the square of its dwtancefrom 
the axis of the bore Every metal, however, is compies- 
Bible as well as extensible, and hence the extenoi always 
affords more support to the interior than tlie foregoing rule 
indicates The great aim then of a gunmaker is so to 
select and arrange his material that the exterior shall take 
up as much as possible of the strain thrown upon the 
interior 

In Amenci, Captain Eodman introduced a method of 
casting guns hollow and cooling them down fiom the 
interior, so that the innei poitions being first solidified 
were compressed and supported by the contiaction of the 
outer parts when they subsequently cooled down Thus, 
on discharge, the compieased inner portions expanded under 
the action of the pow der gas to or beyond their natuial 
diameter, throwing at once tho strum on the outei portions 
which were aheady in a state of tension But however 
well cast iron may be disposed, it is naturally too weak 
and buttle for use with heavy guns, and those nations whiidi 
employ it thus do so because it is comparatively cheap and 
easy to manufacture, and not hecaose it is the best material 
Ax^na end Eussia have of late years made light guns of 


bioiiiiocast mclull, .mil subjected to tho wedging action 
ol steel mandiils driven thiough the boie The several 
layeis of the metal me thus placed in a state of tension ns 
legaids the exti uoi, and of compression as regards tho 
intenoi At tlie present day systems of building up guns 
liai e been dev ised so that each portion of the metal is made 
to bcai its fair share of the atiam 

The longitudinal tension is usually less impoitint than 
tlie ciicnmfeiential stress It is consideied to hs jiiovided 
against m homogcueons guns it the metal is aa thick ovei 
the bottom of the bore ns lound the end The stiain is 
now measured by calculating the total pies&uie of the 
powder gas on the bottom of tho bore, and compaiiiig it 
with the aiei of tho transverse section of the gun at the 
same place This is not absolutely coiieot, but, practically, 
the chief modes of gun constuiction now adopted leave a 
considprablo maigiii of strength in this direction 

Rii William Aiinstiong first successfully employed the Built up 
principle of initial tensions foi all parts of a gun In his hum 
sjstem, wrought-iion coils are shrunk ovei one another, so 
that the innci tube is placed in a state of compression and 
the outer portions lu a state of tension, an endeavout being 
made to so regulate the amount of tension that each coil 
should perfuim its maximum duty in lesisting the piessme 
flora within Furthei, he airanged the fibie of the seveial 
poitious BO as to be in the best positions loi withstanding 
the presames It must be noted that w'louglit non bar is 
about twice as stiongm the direction of the fibre as acioss 
it He therefore consliiicted the oxtciior of the gun of 
coded beis of wrought non welded into hoops and shrunk 
one over the other, thus disposing tho fibre to lesist the 
ciicumfei ential stiain These outei coils weie shiunk ovei 
a hollow cylinder of foiged non, having tho fibie running 
loiiglliways so ae to resist the lougitudiunl etiaui Within 
this cyhndei oi foiged bieech piece was jilaced a steel 
tube, gripped m like mannei by shiinkoge This giand Bliiink 
piinuple of modem gim consliuotion is earned out by turn- age 
mg the inner coil in a lathe to an exteiioi diamotei slightly 
gieatei than the inteiior diameter to which the outer coil 
lb bored The outer coil is expanded by the application 
of heat, and slipped over the innei one It contracts on 
cooling, and if the strength of tho two coils is piopeily 
adjusted, the outer will remain in a state of tension, and 
the inner in a state of compression On this mbw, the 
ideal gun would be constructed of a vast number of exces 
sively thin rings so shiunk over each othei that, on disohaige, 
each should be equally strained An attempt has been 
made by Mr Longiidge, M I C E , to approximate to this 
condition by winding steel w ire undei tension lound a steel 
tube This system, though possessing much ingenuity, 
has never mado way, and might possibly be found w’anting 
m longitudinal strength 

Great euccess attended the early intioductiou of tho coil 
pnnciple Guns of considerable size weie made tlie 
largest weighed as much as 23 tons, and projected a GOO-Bi 
shot with a fan velocity It was found, howevei, that 
much difficulty attended the accurate shimkmg of a number 
of thin rings, and that oceafiionally one oi moie of the 
outer ones would be strained to cracking, while tlie inner 
ones weie intact The oiigmal mode of construction was 
theiefoie modified, as experience was gained in the Govern- 
ment factory at Woolwich Acting undei General Campbell, 

E A , Mr Fiaser, MICE, thickened the coils, and extended 
then use to the breech piece, it being found tliat the longi- 
tudinal disposition of the fibre in that part was not required 
to Bustam tho longitudinal strain, and that the steel tube 
foinung the boie was better supported by coils 

The manufacture of ordnance at Woolwich and Els wick 
may be briefly desciibed as follows Steel cylinders, 
slightly large! than the exterior dimensions of the inuer 
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tubes, aio suiiijliod by contiacfcois Tliey aie losted foi 
quality of metal, and tougUened aftei being boied by being 
i.iisod to the tempeiatuie shown by the teats to bo most 
smtable to the particular cylindei, and then plunged lu oil 
They aio subsequently tested by watei preaame at 4 tons 



Fig 32 


pel square inch The tubes are not botod quite through 
lor muzzle-loaders , a solid end is left to foim the bottom 
of the boie The rest of the gun is made ol wrought iron 
The material is chiefly leceived fiom the contractoi in the 
foim of wrought scrap, but a certain propoition of uon 



Fig 33 

puddled in the works is used also Blooms of flieae 
mateuals aie rolled into flat bars, which aio fagoted 
together and rolled into long baia of the section required 
for the pait of the gun for which they are intended These 
baia are then placed in a long narrow reverberatory furnace, 



Fig 34 

Ooihng and raised to a blight led heat When ready foi coibng, 
one end is drawn out and fited to a levolvmg mandiil, 
which pulls the bai out and winds it into a coil, like rope 
round a capstan Sometimes a second bar is wound round 
outside the flrst coil , in this case the mandnl is made to 



Fig 36 

1 evolve in the opposite direction The cod is next placed 
upiight in a revcrborutoiy furnace, and laised to a white oi 
“ welding ” heat In this state it is placed undei a steam 
hammer, and welded till it becomes a compact hollow 
cylmdei On cooling it is boied and turned to the piopei 
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and on coolmgtkey gup each othoi as shown, while the IB 
coil contiacts on and slightly compiesses the part of the 
tube within it 

A method of stiengthening and utilizing as iifled guus Con 
some of the old cast-iron oidnanoe of the service has been ted 
laigcly employed to supply pieces of secondary power and 
excellence for land fionts and foi practice It was brought 
forward in its present shape by Bii W Palliser in 1863, 
and is now being much used in the United States’ gun 
faotones The cast-iron block oi gun is bored out to the 



Pig 38 

requisite dimensions, and a tube of coiled wiouglit uon is 
thiust into it, no shimkiug is heie employed, but a toler- 
able £t IS ensured by accurate turning When fitted, the 
tube IS secorod by a coUai soiewed m at the muzzle , a plug 
of non passes thiough the under side of the gun into the 
tube near the ttunnions to prevent any shift of position 
The tube is in two parts, the breoch end being turned down 
and a second tube shrunk over it The bottom of the boie 
is foimed by a wiought-iioii cup, which is forged nnd 
stamped mto shape under a steam hammer A screw is 



Pig SO 

cut on the outside of the cup and inside the end of the 
tube , the cup is then screwed tightly home The tube is 
next seveiely tested by water piossure, aftei which the 
second tube is shmnk on The whole tube is then fitted 
into the cast-iron casing, the greatest care being taken that 
the breech end bears fiimly home The gun is now leady 
foi rifling, and, after that operation is performed, undeigoes 
pi oof by &ing heavy charges, which expand the tube closely 
against tho cast-iion envelope, which then takes up tho 
stiain and affords the necessary support The idation 
between the powers of the three classes of guns will ho 
gathered fiom the following comparison — 



Pig 88 


dimensions Two parts of the gun are made of forged iron 
(not coded), — the cascable screw which supports the breech 
end of the tube, and the hoop which carries the traunions 
The latter is either welded to the outer coil or shrunk on 
iFigs 32-89 show the method of building up Woolwich 



Pig 87 

BuOding ordnance as exemplified m the 80-lon guns The various 
up coils are hooked together by shoulders to prevent slipping 
or distortion from the shock of discharge Thus, in fig 36, 
shouldeis are turned on the extenor of the bxeech-piece and 
inside the IB coil, the latter is expanded by bemg raised 
to a dull red heat and slipped over the tube from the 
muzde end The expansion enables the shoulders to pass, 
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The great Gherman gunmaker, ICiupp, employs nothing Steel 
but steel in the manufacture of Uis or^ance His eeiher giuis 
pieces were boied from sohd blocks of this metal forged 
under heavy hammers They were homogeneous, and 
therefore the exterior did not assist the interior to beai tho 
strain of the powder gas on discharge to the extent which 
scientific methods of construction admit Stall the excellent 
quality of the material enabled the artillerist to get results 
&om these pieces which have been surpassed only by the 
coil guns, and by Krupp’s later productions As, how- 
ever, progress was made and the ratio of power to weight 
increased, it was found neoeaeary to introduce a system of 
bmldmg up for steel ordnance also, and Etupp adopted the 
pnnciple of shnnkago to which the English guns owed so 
EL — 57 
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KiupiiN luucli Tho luteuoi of tlio iccent (Joinuu guu is a btecl 
nmffciui m tiiQ Aiiiistioug ooiwtuictioii, but it is vtiy mucli 

tliicki'i .mil foims Iho body of tbi‘ piece, instead of being 
cl icfly used to piosido a sound suifeco loi tke bon It la 
Ibickcst ovei tho pnwdci and shut chambois, tnpeiing 
tow aids tlip miwlo (fig 40) 0\ci the thickest pait, and 
111 some guns ovoi a cuiisidciablo poitiuiiof the chase, hoops 
of cast sted aio shiunk on, — tho shiinkago being adjusted 



riu 10 — Sictiou ol Kiniiii Gun 

to brini; tho stieiiglh of tho oiilei hoops into jilay to sui»- 
poit tho body of the guii on disch.irge Tho nuinbei of 
hoops depends on the size of tho gun and the eoveiitj' of 
tho strain it h.ia to w ithstaud , thoy aio neaally much moio 
nuraeimis th.m 1,110 English toils, and the section of a heavy 
Kiiipp gun picsouts somewhat tho apptaianco of a stone 
Wiill It IS hchoi oil Ui it the stool is not toughened in oil, 
but the det.ails of mniiiTfactuio ha\o not as yet been made 
public 

Stool of tho orcollont quality employed by Kiupp is un- 
doubtodly a strongci luatoiial than wiought non, its 

t iioseut tiustwoitbmesss is, however, of late date, and it 
las Iiitdly gained the goneial confidence aceoided to 
wiought non Possibly tho method of constiuction adopted 
by Krapp, (outlining as it does a nunibei of unwelded 
juints, scaicoly pciinits the several paits ot the guns to 
suppoit oicli otliei as oftieiontly as is tho case with tho 
mignifiount foigiiigs ot the coil system, be this as it may, 
the (k'lnian piocos, though made of stiongei and moie ex- 
pensive initeiuil than tho English ones, ace just as heavy 
loi any given powei, piopoitions and ammunition being 
uiniilar 

In Fianio and Italy a oombmation of cast non and steel 
has been luti oducecl w i tli a view to economy The interior of 
tho gun 13 n modeiatoly thick steel tube as m the coil guns, 
ovei this IS a thick oast-iioii body, coiiespoudmg to the 
steel body of the Kruppguns Ou theexteiioi areshinnk 
steel hoops 

Sir J 'Whitworth uses his iiuid-compiobsod steel for the 
luanutacfuio of oidnance He foices massive hoops ovei a 
ceutial tube, and ovei one anothei by hydraulic pressure 
01 by shimkage 

Ml Yavasseui employs Futh’s oiuoible steel foi his guns, 
which aie built up somewhat m tho same vaj as Kiupp's 
He also uses exteuoi coils of wiought iron m some patterns 
t^SyUonit, of Loadituf — Tho compaiative advantages of 
brooch-loading and muzzle loading foi oidnance on seivioe 
nio fully disciissed in the articlo (Juiinert We havo 
now to mention tho puncip.al modes of closing the bieecb, 
eithei peimauoutly as in muzzle-loadeis, oi temporarily os 
m bleach loiileis Tho foimai is compaiatiyely a simple 
luattei IVhsn tho whole gun, oi the mteiior of it, is 
toimed of cast metal, non, bionzc, or steel, the block is 
moiely hoied to tho lequiiail depth, and the end left nn- 
boied to foini the bteech Should the lunei pait of the 
gun be foimedof wiought material, such ae coils, it becomes 
neoessaiy to dose the end with some device which shall 
reudei it gas-tight and stiong Seveial kinds of cups and 
plugs have boon Uied for this purpose, the most sncoesafid 
of which IS tho cup already mentioned in the desciiption 
of the eonveitod guns Wlien we come to the temporoiy 
closing pf the end of the bore demanded bybieech-loadm^ 
a fai more difiicult problem presents itself This problem 


has been iiioic oi less sitisfachouly solved in agioat i.iriety 
of ways, but it will bo sufficient to examine the thioo 
piincipal tyjjcs oi sy stems of bieoch-loading employed 
111 modem aitilleiy They aio pojiiilaily known as tho 
Aiiustiong, tho Kinpi), and the French systems 

Tho Armstioag system is the cailiest of these m point of Aim 
date In it a slot is cut thiougli the top of tho bieeoh of 
the gun into tho tube at A (fig 41) , a bieoch block (fig 
43), thiough which tho vont is diivoii, is diopped into tbiSsjstenr 



slot, and is picssed fiimly against the boio fiom behind by 
tho breech sciew (fig 42), which is piovided with tw'o 
poweifnl level handles foi the puijiose 'Wheie tho bieeoli 
block, 01 vent piece, as it is usually called, piesses against 
tho lip of the boie, both suifaoes aia of coppoi, and are le- 
newod fiora time to time as channels aie worn tliiough 
between them by the lUsh of tho escaping powder gap 
There aie many guns, from 6-poundeis to 7-iDch, made on 
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this plan in the British service, and at the time of their mtio 
duetton they constituted a great advance in gun construc- 
tion Expeiience in the field and at piactico has, however, 
levenled many grave faults lu them Ho joint consisting 
simply of two abutting surfaces can be macle so tight as to 
prevent the gas fiom escaping on tho discharge of Ihe piece , 
tile piessure m the powdei chamber is so gieat that a con- 
sideiable expansion takes place foi the moment, and pei- 
mits a fan of flame to flash out The eroding effects of gas 
m motion at high piessure are extiaoidinariTy destructive, 
and constant necessity foi repau arises fiom this cause It 
Los also been found that in rapid firing the breech sciew 
may be too quickly forced home, nipping the vent piece 
before it has fallen into its propsi position , the end of the 
boie is then not sealed, and impoitant and perhaps danger* 
ons accidents occm, Mpreovei, ayen with moderate sized 
ordnance, the vent piece becomes too heavy foi convenient 
lifting 

In the Hiupp system (fig 44), a slot is out through both Jiiupp 
Bides of the breech of the gun , in this slot, m the latest ticeoU 
patterns, runs a oylmdio prismatio wedge, oi, m other 
words, a wedge of D section, tho round side to the rear 
Tho flat side forms the bottom of the bore For loading, 
the wedge le pulled out to the left side of the piece as fur 
as the stop win allow it to go, the shall and caitridgo aio 
thiush up the gun from behind, the wedge is pushed m, and 
is pieased hard home and seemed by an ingeniously- 
conkived screw with povrerful haUjdles, As was mentioned 
with regard to the Armstrong syptem, no amount of piessing 
home and securing would by itself 'be of any avail m pro- 
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veiitingetcapb ut gw at tlic biooch,and a special aiiangemcnt 
js> tlioieforo pio\ided £oi this putpose (fig 15) Ihe end of 
the buic IS cnkigcd, aud into the lecess thus foimed fits a 
Dioftdwcll ling, against nhidi the face of the wedge abuts 
when foiced home Iho img la so ioimed that it must 
always fit against the wedge, and be piesscd fiimly to it by 



Fia 44 — Kiui}p’a bieech action, ojhndio-piiiimatic veUge 
the action of the gas on filing This la accomplished by 
making the lecesaed suiface ot the gun and the exteiioi 
BUI face of the iing portions of a sphere In apite ot the 
theoretical peifeotion of the aystem, and the excellence of 
manufacture attained, it has always been found that aftei 
a time — aftei firing a veiy vaiiable number of lounds — gas 
would begin to escape, and theu speedily cut a channel 
between the iing and the wedge Kmpp has fully recog 
niaod this, and has been succcessful in minimizing and 
lucalinng the iiymy thus 

caused The gas has two ^ f 

ways of escape it can pass | 

cither between the ring 0 v 

and the body of the gun D, ^ ° I 

and so out to T, oi fioin A / 

X to Y, Sovoial forms of V 

Btoad. Bioadwell img have been j ' ] 

wdl tiled by Kiupp, the foini I * ] J 

""S shown m fig 45 is now in =/b \ 

use When the gun is filed j \ 

the gas nets on the lounded | - f 

surface of the iiug C, piess _ “ “ / „ 

jng .t do® tarf to 

facing plate A, and also ex- ung, D, Tjodyofgua, E, wedge, 
pandmg it against the body X, lutenoi of gua, Y, exUriOT 
of the gun D The tendency of Sim 

of the gas is also to expand the body of the gun away fiom 
the ling, and many bionze guns have been destioyed fiom 
this cause, having expanded moie than the iing was able 
to follow A lecess is cut in the exteiioi of the iiug, pai tly 
to give it greater spring and partly to afford a relief channd 
foi any gas that may have foiced its way in The foim of 
ling here shown appears to have overcome the efforts of 
the gas to escape in this direction 

Having stopped the gas fiom getting round the outside 
of the ring and injuring the gun, we have now to consider 
the results of escape from X to Y A channel cut through 
heie would disable iing and wedge, which, though not so 
bad as disabling ring and gun, would yet be productive of 
much inconvenience The insertion of the steel facing-plate 
A at once saves the wedge and localizes the ii^ury. It 
allows, moreovei, of the introduction ot copper discs behind 
the plate, for the puipose of making up foi wenf, compres 
Bion of metal of wedge, <Sie Two relief channels aie cat 
round that surface of the ring which abuts on th? facing 
plate Bpai e Broadwsll rings and facing plates are guppb^ 
with the guns , should wear spt in aud eeoape of gas en&ne, 

the defective fittings can be lemoved from the gun gnd new 


ones inseited in a couple of minutes Each set should last 
on the aveiagc foi sevcial hunrlicd louiid'. 

In the French sjstein no slot is cut in the gun (fig 40) Fitinli 
The hrecth is closed by a cciew plug fioin the icn, which hrccdi 
swings on a hinge to the side when wilhdiawn The male 
screw on the plug and the female cciew in the gnu .iie ^ 
divided circumierentially into six paits, of which thico 
have the thieads cut awaj, so that the suifacc is alteiuately 
hciew and plain cjlinder When the thieads of the plug 
coincide with the 
plain paits in the 
gun, the plug cau 
be moved stiaight 
in 01 out When 
pushed ill, one 
sixth of a turn en- 
gages the thieads, 
which thus give 
halt the beaiuig of 
an ordinaty screw' 

This IS called the 
interrupted sciew 

system The plug pj,, 46 —ricncli hi cub action, 

13 laigei than the intciiuptcd bcitw 

boie, so as to affoid loom foi the shell aud caitiidge to be 
thrust in The end of the boie is icccsscd to take a img 
against which the end of the plug abuts, somewhat os in 
Iviupp’s guns , 01 a cup of steel is fi\cd on the end of 
the plug, which is slightly convex, the piessuic of the 
gas diives the flat back ot the cup fiimly against the con- 
vex suifoce, bending out the lips, which aio at the same 
time pressed against the sides of the gun by the gas 
This method has been lately intiuducod by the Elswick 
Company 

It IS difficult to awaid supeiioiity to the Kiupp or the 
Flench system Each appeals to possess some little advan 
tage over the other, and both have attained gieat success 
The Kiupp system toe undergone the more thorough testing 
in the field, and has the meiit of allowing the paits which 
become damaged by the escape of gas to be replaced with 
greater ease and quickness The French system, on the 
otbei band, talcs up less of the gun, so that in a piece of 
given length the boie maybe upwards of one calibre longer 
than with Krupp'e In the French system, also, the bioech- 
fittings ate less exposed to damage by the enemy’s fire, 
being behind the gun instead of at the side 

Hestowiko — A gun, like all other machines, must be Gnu <le 
designed to fulfil covtam definite conditions Its projectile signing 
may be requited to pieico a given thickness of aimoni at 
a given distance , or weight of piece may be the hunt, and 
it may be wished to thiow the most powerful shell or 
shiapnelto a given diatance with a given elevation, con- 
sistent with that limit To work out problems of this 
nature, it is all impoitaut to possess anaceurale knowledge 
of the action of the charge inside the bore By means 
of the Hoble chronosoope and the cruahei gauge (see 
Qonheey), this knowledge is obtained, and we shall 
now explain bow the indications of these inatiuments 
are employed to assist m determining the piopoitions of 
ordnance 

Gunpowder js not propeily so ainch an explosive as a 
Bubstwee buming and giving off gas with gieat rapidity 
It offers m this leapeot a marked contrast to gun-cotton, 
dynamite, and other true explosives If one of these agents 
ho detonated, the detountioms immediately coined thiough 
thp mass, whatever its swe, end the whole at once turns 
mto gas Gnnpowdei, on the othci hand, aa fai as is 
known at present, cannot be detonated, but simply evolres 
its gas by burning in layers from the outside to the inside. 

Thus a, large grain will take longei to burn, vp and become 
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ciituoly tiled into ja'is 111, 111 isiuill out vill, Ltixct 
tlio cllttl ut ciilaiifing the gnmii tu itudu tlicactwu of 
tho tliaige les^ \ luluitj the (ompontiiiuof tho pondubuug 
tbo aatiiQ in all gun thaigcs Tlio innjtctilc w tliivcn out ol 
tho boie by tlio ijic«uit ot tliL g w uii its base,— that is, on 
an aiua uhitb vaiiCb with tho siiuut of the tilibic The 
weight ot pio)ottiles ul simil ii liiim v.iiibs with tho cube of 
tho calibio lleuco tho laigei the gun tho hea\ iti will be tho 
column ot metal m piujtttilo diistii by oath eipnaie inch of 
Its biso, au<l tho gic itci iiui-,t bt cithci tbo pioisuru .ippihcd, 
01 tho tune of its ippilicatioii, if a giiou idoiity is to be 
attained Tho great object ul tho guumakoi 1-3 to obtain 
tho highest pO'isiblo latio of iiiu/zlo toluLity to breech 
piBssiuo Uis ideal would bu a cli iigo so aii iiiged that a 
pics->iiiQ equal to the aniauut tho gun is eoustiuLtedtu buai 
should be uiulotmly 111 imbiiiiud till the shut his left the 
niuzdo Seieuco is still a long way fioiu this, but Las done 
a giioil (leal tow aids it in tho last tow yoais A charge of 
guupowdci, composed of sciwiee lugicdieiits lu seivtce pio 
portions, cvploded 111 a elusod vessel at a density of 1 00 
(equal to thit of watoi), sots up o piossuie ol 13 tons pei 
aquaio ineh , at a density ot 0 75, of 23 2 tons, at 0 30, of 
118 tons Supposing n gun eni ti idgo to bo 1 imiucd homo 
to tho density of watei, and ciituoly comeited into gas 
bofoie the piujeetilo begin to tnovo, tho prcaaine m tho 
boie would uso to 13 tons pci sipuaio inch at the bicech, 
and fall towaida tho inuzalo, as the tiivol of tho shot 
aJSordod lucieasitig lootu fut cvpiusiuu behind it The 
column of metal tu bo moved, even iii tho heaviest pio 
jeobilos yet known, is only a few pounds to the siiuaio inch 
of biso, while the mav.iiiuun piossuio of the powdei gis is 
nioasuiod m tons, it is cloai theiefoio that the shot must 
get uuder way at somo poiiud aiitocedcnt to tho setting up 
of tho ma\imuui piessuie In a biooehloadei, wlieio tho 
piojoctilo has to bofoicod thiougli a boio slightly less tlian 
Its gicatost diameter, it will bo dotaincd longei than in a 
muzrlo-loador, where it moves fioely away, but tho diftei enoo 
19 msigtufioaiit,isiogaidatho pieacut aiguinent Theiesult 
of the shot’s early motion la that space is at once given foi 
ccpansiou, and the uoimal 13 tons is nevci 1 cached Befoio 
these matters were fully unclei&tood, badly-piopoitioned 
charges of violent powdet wero found soinetiuies to set up 
what oie known to aitilleu&ts as “wave picssnies,” which 
weie dynamical m chaiactei, being caused by rtbhes of gas 


from oiiL end of the dm go to tho othoi, so that the gauges 
indicated fai highei pjies&ures at the ends of the pow'der 
chambci than 111 tho eentio This has now been overcome, 
and a gi eat increase of both power and safety has been ob- 
tained Sevual mipoitant impiovenients have been made 
of late years tho principal ones aie three in number — 

(1) a giOrit etude was made m the manufactuie of powdei 
when pebbles, imsms, ond IJ inch cubes weie mtioduced , 

(2) tho discoveiy of the beneficial eflect of “ ebambeung,” 
that 18 , of boring out the powdei chambei to a gi eater 
diametu than that of the rest of the bore, (3) the 
method of “au spacing" the cartridge, so that a ceitain Air sj-io 
weight of powder should have a certain definite space allotted uk? 

to it, luespective of the actual volume of the powder grains 
Thus lu tho 80 ton gun powder cubes of 1 J m edge are used, 
hairngin absolute density a little ovei 1 75, or about 15 7 
cubic inches to the pound If these giains weie lammed 
tightly home in a silk cloth bag, the space occupied behind 
tho shot Vrould be 24 6 cubic inches per pound , as actually 
used, au au-space over and within the cartiidge is left, &o 
that the space behind the shot amounts to 34 cubic inches 
per pound This density would setup a piessiue m a 
closed vessel of 2C 6 tons pet squaie inch, but tho lolief 
aflbided by tho shot’s motion reduces it to about 19 tons 
pel square inch Tho effect of ebambeung out the end of CliambDi 
the boie wheie the powder lies jb practically to peimit a “s 
small gun to consume effectively the charge of a largei one 
The cartiidge w shortened, and the mechanical conditions 
of binning me gieatly impioved, so that, with large chaiges, 

Inghei velocity with lowei piessnie is obtained fiom a 
cimmbeied than fiom an unchambered gun The above 
information is deuved fiom tbe indications of the ci usher 
gaugo, which logislers tbe piessure of the gas at vauous 
])irts of the boie The chronoscope measuies the rate at 
whudi tho piojectile acquires velocity duiing its tiavel from 
the bieeoh to tho muzzle Knowing the inclement of 
velocity at any point, we can calculate tho amount of 
pressuie reqnued to pioduce this inciement, and thus con- 
fiimationis obtained of theaccniacy of the recoids obtained 
by the ciusher gauge The following table gives the 
mciease obtained at successive stages in the development 
of tho powei of the 80 ton gun, which was first undei-boied 
foi expeument, and giadually biought to its present 
dimensions — 


Tahh ahowiiuj Etp.t mth 80 ton Own Powdoi , Set vice Pj (IJ inch tvEes) 



It Will be obseived that each improvement has tended 
to facility of consumption of increased charges, so that, 
while the pressures are diminished, the penetiatmg powei 
of tho projectile is augmented, a heaviei and more destruc- 
tive shell being dnven through thicker armoui 

Tho manner m which the vauous pimciples, of which an 
explanation basbeen above attempted, aie practically applied 
IS labouous and complicated J the conditions are often con- 
fiicting, and the ultimate dimensions of a piece of ordnance 
a commonly a compromise A couple ofsimple examples will 
illiistrata the moius opemncli. Suppose that it is required 


to design a gun which shall not exceed a given length, but 
shall throw a piojectile capable of piercing a given thickness 
of non at a given range There aie several foimulm of a 
more 01 less empmeal nature for calculating the peiforating Perfoni 
powei of a projectile moving with a known velocity Pene- 
tiation 18 by some legarded as a punching action, by some 
as a wedging action, piobably it is a compound of tlie two 
Eecent experiments carried on with the very high velocity 
of about 2000 f a have thrown some doubt on the sound- 
ness of any of the formulee That generally used in 
England is as follows • — 
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Lot 'W^woiglit of projectile ui tons , 
i — radius of do m inches , 

D— Telocity of do m fcot poi second* 

TV^J 

J1 — ■= onoigy of do in foot tons , 

t— thioknoss of phte poifomted in ittclios, 
then A-2 52tia 
Sir? 

This formula tells the gun-de&ignei wliat energy is necea- 
saiy to overcomo the resistance of the jilate Guided by 
experience, he assumes foi the moment a stiiking velocity, 
the other component of the energy, the weight of the 
projochle, is then diiectly ariired at The pioportions of 
nimoui piercing shell aie the same for all guns, so that 
the weight guides the dimensions, and the calibre of the 
gun follows Should this appear to be m no way unsuit- 
able to the length already laid down in the conditioms 
the gna-designer calculates the loss of velocity in the 
given range and from the striking velocity deduces the 
muz/le velocity and the muzzle energy The excellent 
iVoik labours (HeaeO) dies on, Explosives) of &ptam A Noble, 
done bj F R S , of Els Wick, and Professor Ahel, E R S , have shown 
t'l" liow to calculate the amount of work done by a pound of 
liowc e fgj every volume of expansion its gas unJeigoes, 

the results of many careful experiments and much intncate 
Calculation are embodied in the accompanying table, which 



affords the means of determining the total work performed 
by any charge m any gun A certain portion of this work is 
expended in heating the gun and projectile, in giving 
rotation, and so forth , the remainjder appears as the energy 
of translation of the shot on leaving the muzzle Large guns 
realize a greater proportion of the total work than small ones, 
the gunmaker knows very approxmiatoly by experience 
what percentage may be expected from certain classes of 
ordnance with certain descriptions of powder Roughly the 
factor of effect may be put within the following limits — 
for mountain guns, 46 to 60 per cent, field guns, 60 to 
65 per cent , medium guns, 70 to 80 per cent , heavy 
guns, 86 to 96 per cent The method of calculation will 
be best understood from an example Suppose a charge of 
426 Hi of powder is to be fired from the SO ton gun 
chambered to 18 inches diameter, the prqjectile weighs 
1700 Si, and the space behind it is 14,450 cubio inehra 
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The whole content of the boie is 00,400 cubic inches, and 
tho volume of the. cliaigo is (425x27 7) 11,773 cubic 
inches, tho number of expansions theieioie is 5 13 , thoAcbonof 
table shows that pow du gas expanding to this extent from ‘‘hmgo 
a density equal to that of wntei can peifoim work amount- 
mg to 92 4 foot-tons per Ih Since, how ever, the charge 
burns up lu and has to fill (423 x 34) 14,450 cubic inches 
hefoie doing work, the energy dno to this extent of expan- 
sion (1 227) 18 lost, and 17 7 foot-tons pei lb must be 
deducted, leaving (92 4-17 7) 74 7 foot tons per lb as the 
total work the chaige is capnblo of performing under these 
conditions It is known from the piebminaiy tests of the 
powdei that m the 80-ton gun between 92 and 95 pci cent 
at the total work will be realized Renee the energy of 
the projeclalc will lie between 29,210 and 80,155 foot tons, 
audits muzzle velocity between 1581 and 1600 f s A 
reference to the table on p 292 wiU show that the result 
actually arrived at lies noaily midway between these limits 
Tn this niBunor the chaige xequiied to impait the necaasaiy 
eneigy to a shot of given weight m a giien length of bore, 
and, conversely, the length of bore w hich will contain the le- 
quisite number of expansions of a. given chaige, are easily 
found, henco the charge requiied to produce the necessaiy 
eneigy IS leadily found, the an space and tho dimensions 
of the powder chamber follow, and the inside of the gun is 
settled The gun designer now has to put walls i ound his 
boie Ouided by the knowledge pievionsly mentioned as 
derived fiom the ciushei gauge and the chionoscope, he 
lays down the pi essuiea at each point of the inteiior, and 
calculates the amount and strength of the metal to be used, 
according to the special system of coiistmction employed, 
and thus the exterior of the gun is settled To give 
annthei instance — let it be required to construct the most 
poweifol howitzer that can be made foi the siege tiain. 

The conditions are given, thus — leooil (of piece only) must 
not exceed 20 feet per second, weight of piece must nob 
exceed 70 owt , limiting puiposes are to hieaoh at 1600 Example 
yards, with not more tlian 5° elevation, and to bombard at 
5000 yoids, with not moie than 86* elevation A piece 
weighing 70 cwt, and running hack at 20 f s velocity 
gives 156,800 units of momentum (m pounds and foot- 
seconds), the initial momentum of the gun in recoding la 
practically equal to the momentum of the shot on leaving 
the muzzle Hence the shell must have 156,800 units of 
momentum, which may be composed of high velocity and 
light weight, or low velocity and heavy weight For 
bleaching puiposes, accuracy and penetiation aie essential 
qualities , a shell varying m length from two and a half 
to three times its diameter will be suitable foi the purpose 
We have now a neat pioblem in ballistics, viz , To find 
tho calibre of a shell of the proper length, of such a weight 
thai^ with the muzzle velocity required to give a leinge of 
1600 yards at 6° elevation, the muzzle momentum shall be 
156,800 units This problem is readily solved by the 
methods indicated m the article Gumnsnv, and it is found 
that a shell 8 0 in in diameter, weighing 170 3), and 
having a muzzle velocity of 940 f s , will be slightly on 
the safe side of the limits Proceeding in a sinular manner, 
a shdl 8 0 in m diameter, weighing 230 fir, starting with a 
velocity of 673 f s , satisfies the conditions of bombard- 
ment The cahore being thus settled, the proportions of 
the piece remain to ho worked out As there is no difficulty 
m obtaining a velocity so low as 940 f s with a small 
charge and low pressuro, the length of the bore and the 
dispiMition of the metal can be adjusted to suit, not only 
the strain of discharge, but the conditions of service In 
the gun now under consideration, the boie is made as long 
as possible, and the weight of metal thrown as far forward 
88 possible consistently with preserving due strength at the 
breech. The reasons for this are threefold , — first, the longer 
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tlio bolo the loi'i w the bicpcli piesauio icfiuuofl tupuxliite 
0 yivcn mn//lo \clofilj, tiiicl tlieh'j'i n the innxnuuui btiain 
tlimnn upon tlii< studs, thetk, oi othei lotatiug uijent, 
novt, tho lump ImP .ml tiio geiiuud disposition ol tho mct.il, 
tho fjilhu fioiii the bieei h tnd mil be the < eutio ol gmvitj, 
and I on^uipipiillj tho li'itniimn, — ii position wluth favouis 
steidy shooting and abieiiLL of jump, thiidly, a siege 
honit/SLi, being alw.ijs filed undui cotci, is little exposed 
cvtLpt neai the niiualc, nlneh should theiefoie be made as 
btiong as pos^^iblo to avoid iiijuiy fiom anything less thin 
a direct liit hy iiubuist shell 

llijliini — ypbciital piojeetilos filed from smooth-boiod 
guns seldom oi iiesoi puibuo tho mean tiajectoiy Tho 
eentio of tho ball’s ligiuo will laiclj eoiueidc e-saotly with 
tho autre ol guivity, and the picssuio of tho au duiing 
ili^lit mil then net mth uiitixu'il etfet t on dilfeionl parts ot 
the sui J K e Thii nieipislity ill bo uieieased hy aoeidental 

iiiipoifuctionj Ol loiighness Tho dilloience hotneon the 
diamcEoi ot the boio .nid that of the iiiojcetile is teimed 
“miidago", nhoii this is ooiisuleiahle, it is a pimeipal 
cause ol oiioi in shooting, is the hall lebounds liom aide 
to side agnust tho walls ol tho piece as it is dineii .Uong, 
it-i actual direction ot clcpaitiiio depending on tho ofiect of 
tho list bump hofoiB it loavco tho niua/lo Accuiacy of 
manufar tme miy gieatly mitigate theau erioia, but mil 
never eutiicly lomovo them , itm thciefoic found neccsaaiy 
to cause tho projectile to lotito rapidly luuud an axia 
eomcidont with the n'us of tho gun , by this means the 
inoquihtiQs in the lotion of the piessiuc of tho air, duo to 
tho mipeifeetious above moutioucd, take ofiect in all direc 
tions in turn as the pmjci tdo rotates, ind hence noutiahae 
each othoi Eebonduig this principle, tho stability im 
piitod to a oliot by its iiioniout of rnlatiou is sUch that 
elongated piojeetiles cm be employed and diiven point flist 
at high speed through the au The comae of tho piujectile 
fiom the time of its leaving the niur/lo to tho end of its 
flight belongs to Gunmuy {q v ) Ileio we have to con 
Piuioi Bidet the modes in which tho iiiteuor of the gun la mode to 
pics of impait lofcation to the piojectilo Rotation la uaually ex- 
uding piesbcd m anguhir vcdocity , ^ shot la said, m pupukt 
language, to make so many tiutia pei second Mathemati- 
cally, the an it of nugulai velocity consists of rotation thiough 
the unit of circular meisuie m one second, the unit of 
ciicuUr measuie is the angle subtended by an aic equal to 
ladius, viz, 37° 17' 41" 48"' Ii wo call this angle to, a 
complete lotation will be expiessed by 2irm In consldei- 
ing the energy stoied up in a shot’s rotation, oi, what is the 
same thing, the work done in piodiicmg that lotation, the 
weight of tho piojcctile W, and ita ladiiis of gyiation p, 
must be taken into account The oneigy of a tiavdling 
body IS j tbo weight of a lotating one is supposed to bo 
concentrated at the end of the radios of gyration ; then 
if Q bo tho iiigulai v elocity, the velocity of a tiavcUmg Wly 
will correspond with pQ in a lotatin^ olie, and tho eneigy 
of lotatiou will bo ovpiossod by Tho piopoi- 

tions of seivjto piojeotiles diftei for difierent guns, the 
thicknesses of sides and base and the shape of head var^g , 
but roilghly for common ehell tho value of p may be taken 
as 0‘405 (d = diametei), foi Pallisoi piojoctiles ns 0 38f?, 
and for ehtapnel is 0 36f/ Poi aitilleiy ptuposes a pio- 
jeotllo is said to turn once in so many cabbies, that is, to 
make one complete revolution in tiavelling a distance equal 
to so many times tho diameter of tho bore Supposing a 
given length, of groove in the bore to make a known angle 
with a line poiallel to the axis of the gun, dotoimmlng the 
ate thiough which tho suiface of the shot must turn wide 
advancing tho length of the groove, it is avidelit that the 
angular velocity attained by the shot Will entirely depend 
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on tho V elocity of ti aiislatioii oi foi wni d movement Again, 
thegicitci tho dminotoi of the boio tho Ic'js will bo the 
piopmlKin home by tho nit tmued thiough to tho whole 
cuumifoieme , con^oquciitly the biggci the gun the loss the 
anguhi velocity of the piojectilc, it the angle of iifliug and 
tJic velocity Ilf tiansliliun lomam constant, the velocity of 
lotation of a point on the snifaco will, under those condi- 
tions, always bo uniform It is geiieially consideied that 
with studded miizvlc loading service piojeetiles, having a 
length equal to about 21 to 3 times thou diametei, the 
velocity of rotation of a smface point of about 110 f a m 
Bufiicient to keep them steady, allowing for loss of spin by 
atmospheiic fiictton up to any piobable lange Supposing 
the inteiior of tho gun to bo opened out and laid fiat, the 
gioovo (ot a unifoiiu twist) wiU be stiaight, and since the shot 
guided by it makes a complete levolntion in 7i cabbies, tho 
angle made by the groove with a line paioUel to the gun’s 
axis may be expi eased hy tan ^ In designing the 
piece, tho muzzle Velocity is detei mined on, and also the 
velocity of rotation to be communicated to the piojectile , 
the combination of the two fixes the final angle of the 
gioove Now rt is easy to see that the spin ot the shot on 
leaving the hoi 0 depends only on tho conditions immedi- 
ately picceding The late at which the woik of giving 
lotation 13 done dm mg the tiavel of the piojeotilo fiom 
bieech to muzzle is au cntiiely difieient question If a 
shot he lotating, its tendency is, putting fiiotion aside for 
the moment, to continue to lotate with tho same velocity 
No woik 18 done in keeping up this late of lotation, but 
woik would be done m acceleiating oi letarding it Thus 
in appoitiomijg tho work dono on the shot m giving lotation Dniform 
at different paits of the boie, we have to considoi, not the “d m 
actual aiigulai velocity, but tho mciements ot iDgnlar 
velocity The woik then can be distnbuted at pleasuie^ ® 
ovoi the whole length of the gioove, by vaiying the angle 
it makes with a line parallel to the gun's axis, as it luns 
along the hoie Supposing, as befoie, the lutenoi smface 
of the gmi to bo opened out and laid flat, then OU (flg 
47) will repiesent a gioove having a umfoim twist, that is 
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Fig 47 



milking a constant angle with a hns OM paiaJlel to the 
avis of the piece O denotes the commencement of the 
iiflmg at the breech end of the bore, TJPM the muzzle 
Guns ate rifled with any numbei of grooves exceeding two, 
but it Is not nocessaiy to considei more than one With 
tho groove Oil, eveiy increment of angulai velocity im- 
parted to the shot Is due to ah ihcremont in the velocity 
of tmnslation, and theiefore the piessuio between the 
sides of the grooves, and the studs, gas check, lead coating, 
01 whatevBi fitting on the shot is employed foi the purpose, 
beais a constant relation to tho presHire of the powder gas 
on the base of the shot dimng it forward The table given 
below shows the result of this with gieat clearness In ordei 
to mitigate the unevenness of stiain, lecouise was had to the 
mcieasmg twist , aud a curved gioove was employed which, 
when developed as in fig 47, forms the paiabola OP, b6gm- 
ning at the point 0, paiallel to OM, and teimmating at P, 
paiallel to OtJ The equation to OU is ai=py , Siat to 
OP ia a? =pp Binoe OP is a paiabola having its vertex 
at 0, and suice the tangent at Pis paiallel to OU theiefore 
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UP = PM, which ■bliows that the bhot, though lotating m 
eithoi case with equal angulai velocity on leaving the muzzle, 
has, up to that moment, with the parabolic twist turned 
thiough an angle halt as gieat as would be the case with the 
uuifoiin twist The table below exemplifies the pimciple 
on which cuivea of iifling aie, oi should be, constiuoted 
The Hist thiee columns speak for themselves , the fouith 
IS arrived at by multiplying the area of the shot’s base by 
the gas pressure per sqnaie inch lecoided on the gauges, 
and given in the 5th column Columns 6 aud 7 are woiked 
out fiom foimuliB due to Captain Uoble of Elswiok, in 


column 6 the piessuies duo to a uniform twist aro given Piessuiea 
It will be seen that they bear a constant pioportion to the ou 
piessuics of the gas lecorded in columns 4 and 5, and that 
tho ma-umom rises to a consideiable height soon aftei the 
shot has begun to move, while at the muzzle little work is 
done In column 7 the calculations aio made to suit a 
cuive consisting of a poition of a paiabola, stalling fiom 
the vertex where the groove is paiallel to the axis of tho 
piece, and using to the required twist at one foot fiom the 
muzzle, thence pioceeding uniformly In this cuive the 
maximum stiam is greatly icduced, tho pressuie gradually 
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using with the increase of twist The figuies are derived 
from anothei foimula worked out by Captain Noble 
Column 8 shows the pressures requiied to give the neces- 
sary rotation when the curve of groove is a semicubioal 
paiabola, having foi equation In the lustatice 

chosen, the eaily part or the curve is lejeoted, and it starts 
fiom 1 turn in 200 cals , arriving at the required twist at 
a foot from the muzzle as before Tie figures are derived 
fiom a calculation worked out ou the piinoiple devised by 
Captain Noble Here the maximum is yet fmther leduced, 
and some appioach to uniformity of strain is made The 
diagram m Plate IV shows the pressures graphically. 


Let R—iotaticn pressuio between atuda and grooves , 
Ox-gas piessuie on bass of diofc, 

/X— coemuent of fiiction , 

/i—pitob of iiflmg , 

X =tan of angle made by gioovo with plane traveise ti 
0— angk turned tliiougli by shot , 
e— angle made by gioove witb line parallel to axis , 
p—radius of g>iation, 

tiavel of allot along boie, 

®— velocity of shot , 

M— mass of sbot-— , 
v=iadius of shot 

Then in a linifoiin twist 

■p_ „ 

in a paiaholio twist («"— 

2p»(4.s«+J»)*(Ga+M®«) 

in a semicubioal twist 

e/tV«) + 3pVa(»Va!+2*p.) 


luent Yonnghnsband, B N , gives the following formula, whiohis 
Mphcable to curves of any equafion, aud will be found much handier 
(Ban the above by those mmiliar With differential calcrdus . — 


p»(Otane+^?Mv”)soo« 

»*(l + tan**fl)-/itane(/--p ) ** 

A tadical diffeience exists between the nihng of muzzle- 
loaders and that usually employed for breech-loaders 
When the projectile has to be pushed down the gun from 
(he front, It must be smallei than the bore, when it is 
thiust home from behind, it may be rather laiger than the 
bore Hence the eaihei muzzle-loaduig shells were provided 
with nbs 01 studs which fitted in the grooves, and guided 
the projectile in its lotatoiy course, while the earlier 
breech-loading shells were coated with lead, into which the 
lends of tho boie bit sharply as the powder gas forced tie 
projectile betweeh them All iified oidnance were f oimerly 
rifled with a umform twist , indeed, it is cleoi that where 
ribs are cast 01 fixed on tie projectile, or where they ale 
formed In the Soft envelope by the first action of the 
grooves, no alteration in the angle of rifling is possible, 
since the ribs can only make a constant angle with a line 
parallel to the axis of tie piece, and canhot fit a gioove 
making a vaiying angle with it. Tie smaller abd eOilier 
muzzle-loading rifled projectiles were fitted With two rows 
of studs, front and rear, and equal in size, so that a frout 
and rear stud travfelled in each gioove, and practically con- 
stituted the ends of a rib. As ^e guns grew, it was fotind Kodea 
that the great strain 6f giving rotation at starting fre of gmng 
quently forced the bronze studs out of tho recesses™™'’” 
machined for them in the sides of the siellB, and scooped 
iWay the dnvmg edges of the grooves even when the gun 
lining was of 'steel The shell might Have been cast with 
fibs on them, hut certain difficulties of manufactuie stood 
in the wdy, aid the exctssive strain would still have ex- 
isted though its effects might have been nubgafed The 
jwnr ftriiHn g twist was therefore devised, and the rows of 
^ds ihcreased in humber from two to thrbe in the larger 
natiires of prcjectiles Three studs are allotted to each 
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groove , tliG leai ono is tlio laigc&fc, tlio front ono tho 
smallest They are so placed that tho line of then loading 
Bides IS parallel to the angle made by the groove at the 
bleach, while tho lino of then driving edges is parallel to 
tho angle made hy the gioov o at tho niiiy/lo In Plate IV 
fig I sliowt. thou position when the shell is homo, and also 
when about to leaio the boio Thus, thcoietically, tho 
middle and lending stud should nevei come into play till 
tho last momeut, and the rear etud should do all tho woik 
of lotation Piaotically, howovci, tho rear stud, being of 
hiorue, weais down against tho edge of tho hard gioove, 
tlio centie stud obtains a bearing, tho wear contimics, and 
tho loading stud takes up its sharo of duty, so that all 
till 00 loallyaotdiumg the jiassagc of the prqjcotilo through 
the bore This method of oiiiplojmg tho increasing twist 
necessitates wide giuoves, and is unsuitable foi small guns 
A. dilForcnt plan thcicfoie was devised to moot then case 
Two rows of studs, fumt and leai, weio so aiiangcd that 
oath laii 111 a gioove of its own Thecuiveof tho gioovos 
btnils bolonging to tho reai stud bogan at 0 °, and roachod the 
tiiial angle at a distance fiom the inu//lo equal to the dis- 
tanco between tho fioub and reai rows, after which it pio- 
ceeded 111 n. stiaiglit line The ciiivo of tho giuoves belong- 
ing to tho flout studs began at 0 ”, at a distance m fiont of 
tho coiiimouoomcnt of tho other grooves equal to tho dis- 
tance between tho luws, and reached its final angle at tho 
murzle Thus tho two ouivos woio aliko, but one was 
always a constant distance in fionb of the other, and evciy 
stud noted through tho entire length Fig 2 m Plate IV 
shows the position of tho studs when tho shot is homo, and 
also when it is about to leave tho boio 

Miirzlo loading iiiling had loiohad this stage of piogiess 
at a time when tho great wear caused by the rush of gas 
over tho shot iiecosvitatod the adoption of some method of 
sealing tho escape After many tiials, it was found that a 
flnngoil copper disc fitted on to the base of the piojeotile 
would o\p uid undei tho fiisb pressure of tho gas, and cut 
off the windage completely This saved tho weai of the 
guns, and added to then powoi It was found, moioovoi, 
Oaa that the Hinges of these “gas checks " expanded in the 
checks guiovos, and being fiiinly attached to the shell affoided an 
additional means of giving lotation The next step was to 
iemo\e the studs altogethei, using a smooth piojectilo, and 
substituting many small grooves for few laigo onos This 
method of gmng rotation has been adopted iii all lecently- 
dosigned pieces, and appears likely to give entire satisfaction 
When miiz/le-loading guus w cio first iifled, many attempts 
weio made to give rotation by expanding projectile^ but 
they pioved unsuccessful, because at that time the increas- 
ing twist was not known, and the action of a violent powdei 
and tho unifotm twist was that the rotator had to expand 
into tho grooves, and at tho same instant to oommumcate 
a rapid spin to the shell It was unable to comhiue these 
operations, and the projections driven out by tho gas could 
novel settle to then work, being constantly cat down by 
the edges of the grooves The result was that the sheU 
“ stripped,” and left the boio without loguUr lotation In 
the case of the twist w hioh begins at 0 °, the piojections 
hav e tune to expand comfortably, and adapt themselves to 
the shape of the giooves bcfoi o they me callod on to perform 
tho woik of rotation On the othei hand, since the gas 
presses out the flanges against tho boie and into the grooves, 
and affords them support in this position, it is desirable that 
Its piesauxe should correspond with their pleasure on the 
drmng edges of the grooves This would be exactly met 
hy tho uuifoim twist, but that is madmissible for tho leaeou 
just given Tho parabola, on tho other hand, throws the 
principal lotatmg strain forward towaids the muzzle, where 
the gas pressure is least (Plate IV ) The case is practically 
met by the semioubical parabola, which is the cuive adopted 
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in tho SO ton gun While piogress was thue being made 
in the iiflmg of muzzle loadois, the rival system had not 
remained inactive , the use of lead coating had been found Leml 
to involve a lo:.s ot powoi in the projectile as regarded both coiting 
tho amount of bursting charge oi bullets earned, and the 
pcnetiation into aimoui, on to the surface of which the lead 
flew forwaid in a splash, when the shell stiuck Moicovei, 

tho load envelope woulil not lend itself to the exigencies of 
the luci easing twist To meet these difiiculties, two undoi- 

cut imgs were machined i ound the smooth projectile, one 
near the base, the other neai the shouldei Into these slots 
weio picssed stout coppoi wiios, the lear one bringing up Copppi 
the diamotci of the shell beyond that of the bore, so as to bonds 
take tlio rifling when forced through the piece on disoharge, 
the fioiit one just fitting the lands, but not entering the 
giooves, so as to rotate uiespective of them, and thus keep 
tho fore pait of the shot steady Projectiles thus fitted 
aio moie eftectivo than the lead coated ones, and aie adapted 
to any twist of iifling The latest breech-loaders made by 
tho Elswitk Company use tho new aiiangcment desciibed 
above f oi muzzle loaders— the smooth shell w itli a gas check 
on the base This aiipcars to be the best form of projectile, 
and has tho advantage of suiting oithci system A few 
woids on the section of gioove best suited to vaiious pui- 
jjoses will conclude tho subject of iifling Tlio rotation is 
impiosacd on tho projectile by a force acting tangentially 
to the suifaco This pnnciple would bo lepresented in its 
extreme form by making the section of the shell to lesembla 
a cog-wheel, the giooves and lands of the gun being boiod 
to fit With muzzle-loading ‘■ystems where windage has 
been nooessniy, the sides of the projections on the projectilo, 
and of the giooves in the boie, have beon sloped to enable 
the piojeotions to run up the sides of the giooves, and so 
distribute the windage equally all round The extieme 
foim of this piiuciple is Lancastei’s oval loie, the section 
of which departs but slightly fioni a ciiclo All attempts 
at “centrmg" the piojectile by sloping the bearings tend Cent 
to conveit it into a wedge, which expends that part ot tho rn>S 
foico lesolved radially in a clashing action on the shell, 
and a lending action on the gun The slope may, howevei, 
be made of such a degiee as to cause the piojectile to centre 
faiily without excicismg any impoitant effect on the boio 
In bieeoh-looding systems, where the lands bite into the 
rotatoi, tho diiving edge stiikes the piojectile in, or neatly 
in, the prolongation of the radius, caie being taken that 
tho points of action aiB as many as possible consistontly 
with leaving enough material between to stand the wear and 
the stiain Where gas checks expand in tho giooves, these 
shonld be bioad and flat, eo that a complete fit and a strong 
projection should result Tho driving edges shonld here 
also form a prolongation ot tho radius of the projectile 

Gonclumm — ^What may be the futme of firearms it is Conolu 
impossible to predict, but it seems probable that the limit “on 
of powei will be found to he in the recoil For shoulder 
guns, methods of withstanding increased velocities may bo 
devised, but the weight of springs, pads, &c , will prevent 
thesoldieior the sportsman fromcariying this principle 
veiy fai For ordnance, the field artillciy appeal even now 
to he very near tho limit of what powei can be gained, 
consistently witli high mobihty Siege and heavy guns 
will no doubt gam by the mcreased application of hydrauhes, 
but it la difficult to see how progress can go much further 
except Ml tlie matter of size, to which there appears to be 
pnustioally no limit Accuracy may be unproved by moie 
perfect melhodu of range findmg, but, as regards tho actual 
shooting of the guns, it is already in advance of the diflloul- 
tioa of atmospheric iriegularity, which affects the smaller 
projectiles greatly The reader who wishes to study the 
Butgect closely and technically is referred to the list of works 
given at the end of the artide on Gunnery (b m ) 
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I N it 9 early days tlii>) science miglit La\a been simply 
defined as the ait of detciiniinng the motions ot pio- 
jectiLs discbaigcd fiom pieces of oidnance, in its piesont 
state it includes also the employment of projectiles specially 
adapted to the puiposo in view, and the manipulation of 
artilleiy bo as to enable tlie piojeotilcs to pioduce the 
maximum efleot 

Tltemy of Gummy — Instiuments of great precision, 
mechanical construction of much accnrac}, and a considei 
able knowledge of tho higher mathematics aie ncccssaiy to 
obtain and malce use of trustwoithy data foi the establish 
ment of sound principles on winch to base the tlieoiy of 
gunneiy It is theiofore not snipiising that, owing to the 
eaily discovery of gunpowder, the nit was long piactised 
in a lude mannei, without any attempt being made to re- 
duce it to a science Thus, though firearms appear to bnvo 
been in use from the eaily part of the 14th centuiy, 
little of value was understood of the laws regulating the 
flight of projectiles till the time of Nicholas Taitaglia, who 
pnblishocl a tieatise on the subject at Venice in 1537 
About sixty years befoio that date, Leonardo da Vinci had 
enunciated some of the mathematical principles of trajec- 
tories in a manner which shows him to have possessed f ii 
Daily moio insight than any of his oontompoiniies , but ho did 
views not pursue the inquiiy, ond Tartaglia may bo legaided os 
the fatboi of ballistics Ho was a man of great talent and 
ingenuity, but unfoitunately had no oppoitunitios of obseiv- 
Tirta mg aitallery practice, he was unable, tboictme, to bung 
bIw his caloulatiuus and spooulaUous to tho tost ot fact, and 
failed to cany conviction to tho minds of the philosopheis 
of the ago Detora his time it had been generally believed 
that a ball on leaving the boro of a gun jiiocoeded foi some 
distance in a straight path, — a fallacy which lurks in the 
phiase “point-blank,” not yet expunged from pojinlai 
apoooh He saw, howovei, that “ a piece of artillery cannot 
shoot one pace in a light line,” and piopounded tlie axiom 
that “ the more swiftei a pellet doth fiie, tho lease ciooked 
is his lange,” — a tiuth expiessed at the piesent day by the 
statement that a high velocity gives a flat trajectoiy This 
eminent philosophei claimed the invention of the gunnel’s 
quadrant, he took into account in his calonlationB the 
resistance of the air, but placed the angle of elevation at 
which the maximum range would be obtained at 45°, which 
would only bo the case m vacito Gahloo was the next 
mathematician of note who investigated the subject In 
his Dtaloguts on Motion, published in 1638, he lecognized 
fnlly the resistance of the an, and pushed on theinqmiyin 
tho direction indicated by Tartaglia It was not, however, 
Nawton iiU Newton’s time that a substantial basis was laid down 
for a true theoiy of gunnery The grand discovery of the 
law of gravitation levealed the hxtheito unguessed seciet of 
the projectile’s fall to eaitli The gieat impiovementa in 
mathematical methods of analyBis invented by him rendered 
possible solutions of pieviously impracticable problems, 
while the splendour of his achievements in natural science 
stimulated philosophers of all countries Towards tho end 
of the 17th century he investigated the trajectory of a pio- 
jectile on tho supposition that the lesistance of the air 
varied as the first power of the velocity Beruoulh in 
1718 gave a solution of the pioblem, on the supposition 
that the resistance vaiied as any given power of the velocity 
This solution was, however, left in such a complicated 
state that no piactical use can be made of it No further 
Soluns piogiess was made till Benjamm Eobins in 1742 pnbbshed 
his Mew Fiineiplei of Gvinumy, in which ho furnishes a 
notable example of the manner m which theoiy should be 
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wedded to practice, and hjpolhesis to expeiiment Had 
Bobins been in the possession of accinate instiuments he 
would jirohably have ariivcd at lesults of cunsideiablo 
coiiectness He invented the ballistic pondiilum, and was 
the fiist to asceitain experimentally with any degieo ot 
eoiiectnesB the velocities of projectiles on leaving a gun 
A “ triangle ” or gyu suppoited a poudvilum of iron having 
a massive wooden bob , to the bob was fixed a sted ribbon 
which passed through a steel clamp set to the dcsiicd 
picssure A bullet hied into the wooden bob caused the 
pendulum to swing, the length of tho aic dcsciibcd was 
iccoidcd by tho steel ribbon, the weight of the oullet and 
the conditions of oscillation of the pendulum being known, 
tho velocity of the ballet conld bo calculated from the 
length of the aic The weight of Tlobins’s fiist pendulum 
w.rs 6 C lb, and it was theiefoio only suited foi small aini‘< 

It could measure the velocity at only one point each lound, 
and thcietoie, to ascertain the velocity lost by a ball lu 
passing thiough the air, it was neccssaiy to file a senes ot 
rounds at one distance, and nfteiwaids a similii senes of 
rounds at anothei distance Yolooities of 1700 feet pei 
second weie measured, and tho loss of vdocity duo to the 
leaistance of the air, up to n distance of 260 feet fiom tlie 
muzde, was nipioxiraatelyoscei tamed Bobms disco voied 

tliat the lesistance of tho an was gieatly mcieased as soon 
as tho ball tiavelled fostei than sound, and attiibuted ic to 
tho Cl cation of a vacuum behind tho shot, into which tho 
ail conld nut lush with speed groatei than that of sound 
Count Rumfoid in 1751 made use of tho recoil to measiiio 
the velocities of ballets, on the pvmeiplo that the momentum 
of tlio ballet forwaid was equal to the momentum of tho 
gun bockwaid To cany this out, tho gun was suspended 
as a pendulum, and tho length of the aic it desciihed on 
filing measuied By filing a bullet fioni a gun thus 
snspended into the ballistic pendulum, twm independent 
lecoids weie obtained, and it would have been easy to 
calculate the loss of velocity, fiom the muzzle to any range 
at which the pendulum could be hit, by the oombiuatiun 
The loughnesB of the methods uufortunately did not permit 
completely satisfactory results Di Hutton next took np 
thciuquuy, and increased the weight of the pendulum and 
tho bullets No very gieat advance, howevei, seems to 
have been made till 1840, when expeiiments on the lesist- 
auce of the an to the motion of spherical shot wcic earned 
on at Metz by the Fiench Qoveinnient MM Fiohert, Diiliou 
Morin, and Hidion were the chief expennienteis They 
raised the weight of the receiving poudulnm to nearly 6 
tons, and fired into it 50-pound balls at a range of 330 feot 
The information now obtained spiead over a much wider 
field than that tiaversed by Bobins It was even found 
possible to construct the tiajectories of piojeotiles with 
some approach to truth, and empirical fonnulra wero laid 
down by which ranges and times of flight could be appiozi- 
mately calculated It was not, however, till the intioduo- 
tion of electricity os a means of deteimimng the velocities 
of projectiles that arcurate knowledge of the resistance of 
the an was obtained la 1840 Piofessor Wheatstone 
invented an instinment foi tins pqiposo, called the electio- 
magnetic chronoscopo He has had many successors, whose 
productions exhibit a gieat amount of ingenuity, those Eloetnc 
from which the most valuable losults have been obtained, ’velocity 
and which aio in use at the present moment, are tho Bosh- 
forth chronograph, the Noble chronoscopo, the Lo Boulcngu 
chionograph, and the Watkin chionograph 
The genei^ principle on which these four mstrunients 
aie designed is that a projectile after leaving the gun shall 
St. — 38 
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sever a fine wire strctclied across a screen, thus breaking an 
electric current, and causing a record to bo made by tlie 



two recoi-da are necessary to obtain o velocity, reading tbo 
time taken by the shot to pass between two screens, the 
number of points of a shot’s flight at which an instrument 
is capable of indicating the velocity is one less than the 
number of screens employed. The chronograph invented by 
the Ecv. F. Basbforth, late professor of mathematics to the 
Advanced Class of the Iloyal Artillery, is shown iti fig. 1. 

A i.s a llj-tt'licul, wliich. In revolving, ciimcs with it K, a cylliider Baslifoi-tb 
covered witli pujier oijoeially propiired to receive the records of tho olirono- 
cloek anil screen. 11 is n toothed wheel wdiich turns tho drum M graph, 
and nn winds tho string CD, thus allowing the platform S to descend 
slowly down tho slide I* E, E' are two elootromagnets, whoso 
keepers nm supported hy the frames d, d' \ f,f are the ends of 
springs wliieh aet against tho attraction of tho electromngnots. 

There arotivo distinct currents — one through tho screens and li, tho 
other through the clock and E'. When these are iiitemipted, one 
by tho shot cutting n screen, or the other hy the clock heating 
seconds, so that the niagnutisin is destroyed, the spring/ or/' carries 
back its keeper, which, by nieniis of tho arm a or a!, gives a blow to 
the lever h or b\ causing the marker tn or m' to depart from the 
uniform spiral it has been describing — a spiral consisting of a double 
lino runniuground tiro cylindei'. Tho apparatus is adjusted so that 
tho platform L, and consequently the markers m, m', descend about 
J inch for eiuih revolntion of the cylinder ; tho folds of the spiral are 
thus { inch apart. The cylinder is made to revolve with considerable 
rapidity, so that tlio intervals between the suceessiva clock marks 
indicating seconds iticasuvo from 20 to 25 inches ; hence tho screen 
marks indicating tho nioineiit of the severance of tho Wire hy the 
shot can be allotted to their proper value in seconds with great 
ocouracy. The screens are so contrived that the cuiTeiit, intcrnipted 
by tho passage of the shot through one, is completed again before 
tho next is reached. To oceomiilish this, tho cutting of the wire is 
mode to release a spring which makes a fresh contact j thus any 
number of scroona can bo used and a conespoiidiug number of roool’ds 
obtained. 

Thb chronoscope inveated by Captain Noble of Els wick, Noble 
late Royal Artillery (figs. 2, 3, 4), is constructed to futiiisli ohroiid- 
eight or more records, according to the number of discs, 
aqd is so ezoelleutly adapted for the measurement of exceed- 
ingly iniaute portioua of time that it is usually employed 
to ascertain the velocity acc[uired by the shot in moving 
from a state of rest inside the gun at different parts of the 
bore, lb is thus intimately connected with gunmaking. 
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but, having the same character as other velocity instmments, 
is described here. The screens used for recording the flight 
of the shot through the air are now discarded, and the 




FiOi 6. — Cutting plug, knifo down. Fio. 8. — Cutting plug, knlfo np, 
“cutting plugs,” shown in figs. 5, 6, 7, are substituted for 
them. In figs. 5 and 6 13 is tlie bore, and A a fiat-headed 
shot or cylinder passing along it in the' direction of the 
arrow. The plugs are 
screwed into the sides 
of the gun, as iu fig. 7, 
which gives an end 
view of the hora. As 
Cutting the shot passes, its 
plugs, foremost edge pushes 
up the tnife D, cut- 
ting the wire e, which 
' passes in at one side 
of the plug 0, then 
through a hole in the 
knife D, and out again 
at the other side of 
the plug. The ends 
of this wire are con- 
nected with the main 
wires leading to the 
instrument, and the “.—Cutting plug, reody for firing, 
knife D, in cutting it) interrupts the current. Fig. 4 
shows a 10-incb gun pierced to receive cutting plugs in 
eighteen places. The main wires rUh from a plug to the 
primary of a Bubmkorff eoll, fig. 2, near the instrument, 
with which the secondary commuiiloates. Figs. 2 and 3 
show the instrument in plan and elevation. 

A are disks, 36 inches iii circumference, fixed on a h<mzontal 
shaft S. This shaft is cauaei’ ‘ ‘ ' 

travel at about 1100 inches p 

P, ]?jgeoring as ehown, And ^ 

C. Kiis motion is kept up With regularity by the descent of the 
weight B acting on the hindmost shaft, the speed of which is mnlti- 
pIM 200 times at the shaft 3. At.T is ft verilier, reading a gradu- 
ated circle, which is fixed oU the shaft B. The edges of the disks 
are covered with a coating of. Iftnipblack. One of tlie aecondoiy 
wires O is brought from tho coll) and placed in communication with 
the revolving disk ; the other Secondary wire H is fixed in a 
discharger Y, just olear .of the edge of tlio disk. A stop-clock is 
placed on a stand D, aiid records the rate of levoltitidn of one of 
the shafts. When tlie gun is fired the shot begins to ihoVe, and, 
as it travels along the bore, cuts the wires of the plugs in succession, 
breaking the prim^ oUrrenta and causing Sparks to pass in the 
seconds^ current from the-disohargera Y, Y, to the disks A, A, whldh 
'n rapid revolution. The sparks bum off the lamphlBok and 
’ '’le.diska by a minute spot. How if the 


...» conthmeto rotate, so that tlie Ime Of spots forms a spirsl 
round the oyllnder tepresOiited by the disks, as is apparent Oh bring- 
ing the machine to rest The shaft S is theii tamed so os to place 
. each spot in succession Opposite ah index, ahd the ^oces tramlled 
by the oiroumferenOes of the dislos between the spots Are rOod Off oh 
the graduated oirole. As the dicUnfetencB Of the disks is ntftde to 
travel at the rate of 1100 inches per second, ahcl the vetnier reads 
to thousandths of on iuohj the inacMhe indioates pertlens of time 
rather less than a mllltonth of a second it is, in foot, 'tfaeiieally 
i^rrecstto htindted-ithotiBandaie of aieetsOhd. .AmilH^htW M Sboht 
f a second as a SOocdia is of d lOHtdghfi' ' Thus 


the distance between two succossi fc siiots gives the aetnal time oc- 
cupied by tho shot in moving over the portion of tlie boro between 
two correspoiidiiig sucucssivo plugs, initl thereCoro the velocity 
acquired at. some point of this tnivel. As the iiicfcmaiC of velocity 
is constantly decreasing after the clini'ge is fairly lighted, tho point 
at which the ineiisureil velocity is acquired is very slightly beliiinl 
the middle of the space between the two iilugs. The ol)se.rvatlon8 
are worked out, accidental errora oliininfiteil, and the results put in 
tho form shown in column 8 of Table I. 

The “ cmeher gauge ” (fig. 8) is so closely associated in Crusher 
its use with the Noble chronoacope that it is convenient sauge. 
to give a description of it here, though its indications arc 





Fio. 8. — Criislicr gango, 
valuable to the gunmaker rather than to the gunner. 


In 


fig. 4 are shown three plugs. A, B, and 0, driven through 
the walls of the gun, and terminating flush Avlth the bore. 
These pings contain gauges for measuring directly the 
pressure of the gas on the surface of tho bore. They are 
of the same diameter as the cutting plugs, and can be 
used in hny of the twenty-one holes pierced in the gun. 
Fig. 8 shows the construction. The bottom of the plug is 
chambered out, and a steel anvil E is placed at the top of 
the chamber. Against this anvil is pressed a cylinder of 
piu’e copper A, carefully tested for q^uality, which is held 
■■ place h ■ " * ■ ' ” 


in its place by a spring I 
the lower part of the 
chamber, any ingress p 
of gas being prevented 
by the gas-oheok D, 
which is flush with 
thbbore. Wtfen the 
giln is fired the pow- 
der-gas presses the 
piston hArd against 
the ei^per cyHnder 
A, which yields and 
becomes shorter, ex- 
pand^ laterally. The 
plug is theh removed 
froin the ^n, and the 
nozzle unscrewed; the 
cylinder is extracted 
and ineasured. 
compreesion is corn- 
par^ with those given 
in a table constructed 
from experiment, and 
the pressure of the gas 
per square indh re- 
corded. Withthe chrb- 
noscope the velocities 
are obtained diretjtly 
from the time shown 
by the instrument 
have beeh taken by 
the shot in passing] 
over the intstyal be- 
tweentwocutterplnge. 
From these velocities 
calculation deduces 
the pressures required 


A piston 0 fits accurately 
Tabix I. 


ill 

liean of 4 RDmOs. | 

1 

1 

i! 

Axis 

1ft. 

a a 

toiupcrgq.ln 

28-8 

22-6 

1.1. 

137 

f.B. 

8 .i 

19 -g 

670 

688 

4 >, 

U-2 

814 

244 

6 „ 

11-6 

1041 

127 

6 „ 

7-0 

ino 

69 

7 „ 

8-8 

IISK 

66 

8 » 

9 » 

10 „ 

11 

2-g 

1212 

1262 

1286 . 

1816 

47 

40 

34 

29 

12 „ 

1;9 

1340 

26 

IS „ 

1 ■■■ l;-6;'' 

1 1881 

i".: 21 ■ 

W). 

1'8 

1379 

IS 

16 

l-l 

139S 

10 

IB 

0-6 

1409 

14 


Fi'casnrea 
and velo- 
cities in- 
side bore. 


to. produce tho increments of velocity. iThese caloulated 
proseutes are compared with and confirmed by those obr 
tssned diteotly from the ihdications of ihe, eraser gauge. 
IftiMe-I Show ttie nature uf the inforwatiou obtained from 
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the combination, of the two instcnments, when, uaed with 
a 33-ton gun, firing an 800-B) projectile, with 130 Hi of 
1’5-inch cubical powder. 

^®^°city is calculated from that taken by a Le 
ehrono- instrument outside the gun. This chronograph, 

graph, tn® invention of an oG^cer of the Belgian artillery, is shown 
in figs, 9, 10, and its mode of application ” 



Fia. 0.— Lo Bonleng^ Cairoiiograph, Fio. lO.—Le Bouleng4 Ohrono- 
side view. graph, front view. 

Tlio shot, after leaving tho gnu, cuts the wire of the first screen, 
and subsequently the wiin of the second screen. Tho wire of 
the first screen conveys a current through an electromaimet A 
(figs. 9, 10), wliich then supports a cylindrical rod C. This rod 
is sheathed with a sine tube D, which is renewed from time to 
time as required ; several short zinc tubes are slipped on, instead of 
one long one, if no great variation in the velocities is expected, so 
’B material. Directly the first soreen is out, l£e rod C, 

/‘■‘Sc 



Fro. 11.— Mode of asing Le Boulengd’s OiToncigrapli. 

Which IS called the diroiiumtier, drops. The wire of the second 
conveys a current through another electromagnet B, which 
rod F,: called the ThashTtin 

dtat O® ®^®rt rod, which falls 5n a 

ku«e^ ^ ’i This apiing carries a horizontal 

^^1 fl.*®®^oryraTd and nicks tile zinc tube covering' the 
lod^iTstni the knife, if released while the^long 

suspended, is the zero point. The currents from hoffi 

screens pass ttro^h a difounotor by. which they can be 


taneonsly. 'When this is done the long and the short rods fall at 
the same moment. A certain time is consumed by the short rod in 
reaching tho disk, setting free tlie spring, and cutting a nick on tho 
zino. Dtttiug this time the long rod is fulling into a recess in the 
stand, deep enough to receive its full length. The instrument is so ad- 
justed that tlie nick thus made is i ’435 inches above the zero point, 
corresponding toO’lSsec. This is the disjunctor reading, nnd requires 
to be frequently corrected during experiment.s unless the weather 
is exceptionally favourable to tho electrical conditions. Instead now 
of nsing tho disgunctorto cut both currents simultaneously, suppose 
the shot to cut them in succession ; then the long rod will be fall- 
ing for a certain time, while the shot is travelling from one screen 
to tho other, before the short rod is rclcnsed. Tlie longer the shot 
takes to travel this distance, the farther the long rod falls, and tho 
higher up on it will be the nick made by tlio knife. A sinijilo cal- 
cimtion connects tho distance fallen through by the rod with tlio 
time occupied by the shot in tmvelHng over tho distance between 
tlie screens, and hence its velocity at the middle pioiiit is known. 

A gradtotad rule is generally supplied with each instrument, 
distance between tho screens j from this any 

The eleefcrio chronograph, invented hy Captain Watlcin, Watkin 
R.A. is shown in figs. 12, 13, li. ehrono- 

grapli. 



Fro. 12 — ^Watkiia Chronograph. 

Tro brass cylindera A, Arevolvo on pivots' B, B, C, 0. Between 
lem, the top, hangs a brass weight (fig. 13). suspended freely by 
pivotsin anotherpiece A let into 
S ® cntor. on falling, hvo V 

spnn^ on tbebed of the in.striinient, -n-liich catch tho. weight, A 
in enclosed through part of its length 

Pf the weight from 

A P^F ®P“®® the weight -is placed between the ends 
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1)1 lss iguiist A iui.1 lu sustiiii tliL -HcigM by giippiug the piece B 
(hg 13) of tilt 11 eight In tlm position tlit ktipti liia it a slioit 
(Ubtanto fiom the polts of the tlatliomiiguot Uiitotly the cuictnt 
IS alloivtd to tiLtul ite, tlio Lttiiti is ntli itltd donu to the magnet, 
the spimg G, G is pulled in y , a small spi mg L xn esses on the urn 
CD, the jiw AC flies open nud the wught is itlenscd The two 
oylindas A, A(lig 12) toriiipait of the ciitiut of a soconduymdnc- 
tion toil Tht stioens ne simihi to those employed foi Ihe Bush 
foith clnonogi ipli , they no tiiitistd suetpssuely by the shot, 
whitli mcmontiiily luttiiupts the piimuy tmitut, and thus eauses 
an induced ounaiit to pass Ihiough the cyhndus A, A As these, 



Fio 13 —Weight Fio 11 — ^lloldti 


liowovti, aip not in plettiital coimtMoK, the pwient his to yiass 
aeioss tluoiigh Iht hwiss wue ol the weight, winch is lu the act of 
filling The eylmdtis oio covtied with smoked piiiti, and the 
passages ot thespiikin ind out loan minute sjiots showing the 
e\aot position ol tile w eight it the moment sny uumbei of seieens 
may be used, and a diipheate leeoid is obt lined in one espeiimcnt 
of the spice fillon tluongh by the weight, while the shot is tiiicis 
ing each iiitoivil between the siiecns As hpfoie, i simple ealcu 
lotion connects tune ind space, ind in ingcmoiis sealo i n iblcs the 
oxpeiimentei to lo id oil the V( looities wh ileiei he tlio distanee lx, 
tween the soieens 

In all ttieso m&tiumonts slight eiiois ozist, aiising fiom 
mechanical mipoifertion, oi liom iiiognlaiilyin llieeleetiic 
rniienfcs, still, the aceuiaey aiiivcd at is sufficient foi 
practical puiposcs, as is well shown hy the follow'ing table — 

Com Tabi !■ TI — Volociitea of Mai ii in Ifemi/ JJuJ/ctiJlieil mth tuo 

pnatiro diffannt Chaiyes, ohsaved with, suuul Inslnmients 


1 Lo lliiulciiiti 


1 WetUn 1 

IiHtiiUnuit 

Instiumcut ' 
U 

iwlli 

Rlcht 

C}IiniI(.r 

Ufk 

Cylincttr 

1107 

1141 

1140 

113ti 

1147 

1103 

11 iO 
11J8 
1133 
1146 

1103 

1143 

1138 

1111 

1142 

1186 

1137 
1129 

1138 
1140 

1187 

use 

1182 

1130 

1140 

Moans of 1 

6 loiinds } 

1141 

1146 

1140 

1141 

1272 

1208 

1270 

1277 

1286 

1200 

1264 

1287 

1276 

1201 

1271 

1270 

1287 

1204 

1207 

1280 

1269 

1209 

1277 

1287 

1200 

1280 

1263 

1291 

1269 
1207 

1270 
1272 
1287 
1281 
1204 
1286 

1260 

1207 

1268 

1272 

1285 

1284 

1264 

1284 

Mcinsof 1 

Siouiida S 

1278 

1278 

1274 

1273 

Those instillments enable the expeiimentei to ascertain 
the velocity of a projectile up to considoiable distances 
fiom the gun With lifted oidnance no difficulty is found 
in hitting Bcieens of modeiate size at a range of 2000 yards. 


and, piQctically, the loss of velocity due to the ipsutemce of 
the air can be determined for all ranges and all velocities 
It might bo supposed that, having tho means of oequmug 
tins knowledge, the aitillorist would find little difficulty in 
solving the grand ]5ioblom of his ait, which may be thus 
biiefly stated — Given a piojeolile of known weight and 
dimensions, starting with a known velocity at a known 
angle of elevation m a calm atmosphere of approximately 


known density, to ind iti> lange and time of flight, its 
velocity, ducction, and position at any moraoiit, — oi,in other 
woids, to constiuct its tiajectoiy This state ot perfection 
has, howovoi, not yet been leached , mathematics has 
hitheito proved unable to fuinish complete foimul<o satisfy- 
ing the conditions The resistance of tho an to slow move- 
menta ol, say, 10 foet per second seems to \aiy with the 
first power of the velocity Above this the ratio increases, 
and, as m the cose of the wind, is usually icckoned to vary 
with the squaie of the velocity, beyond tins it incieasos 
still farthei, till ot 1200 feet per second tho lesistance is 
found to vaiy as the cube of the velocity The mtio of 
increase after this iioiiit is passed is supiiosed to diminish 
agam, but thoioiighly satisfactory data foi its doteinimation 
do not exist Fiom this it would appeal that, os tho motion 
of the shot inoieasGs m rapidity, the an finds continually 
gieater difficulty in filling up the space left by the advanc- 
ing piojectile, but that, when once a point is reached whcie 
the vacuum in lear is complete, tnithei mciease of speed 
only encounters additional difficulty m displacing tho air 
m fiont The difficulty of mooting tlie conditions by 
nifitheindticBl foimuloi is veiy great, since tho velocity of 
tho jirojectilo changes continually, and moicovci is resisted 
by air rontmually vaiying in density as the shot uses and 
falls ogam It is evident that tlio gioater tho weight of a 
shot in piopoition to the column cf an displaetd by it, » e , 
to the sqnnie of its diametei, the less effect will the te&ist- 
ance of the atmospheie have upon its motion , thus very 
heavy piojcctiles inoviug with \ciy low velooitioe will bo 
but little letaided by this cause It is desirable, thoiofore, 
befoie ]iioceeding to explain what has been done iowaicls Tmjcc 
iho complete solution ot the pioblem above stated, to estab-'i^oD 
lisli tho limit, aud luvostigato the trajoctoiy when the lesist- 
nuce of the an is neglected 
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Let v—muvzle velocity of projectile , 

€— angle of elevation , 
i'-traie of flight 

Let tho piojeetilo etait with velocity « fiom tho point 0 (fig IS) 
m the diiecbon OM, so that MOX is the angle of elevation Let 
OM be the diatanoo which would be tiaveised in a poiiod ot time t, 
if gravity did not aot Diaw GIST veiticnlly downwoidfl, equal to 
the distance thioogh which tho shot would tall in time ^ under tho 
action of giavity only Complete the porallologiam OMPN Then 
F will be the position of the prcQeohle at the end of the time t 
Ve have then— 

OM-vt, and 

Thaiefore 

ff 

ffince OM* beois a constant ratio to MP, the tiojoctory is a pain- 
bola, having its avis vortical, end OM for a tonguit 

A^in, the hoiwontal volooity— ® cos *, and lomcans iimfoim ; 
tiie vertical velocity—® sine, and is acted against by 

gravity. Then — 

cs-OQ-vteoae 
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lilimiinting o get— 

2^=1 tm e - 

la the eijintioiito the trijei toij, lutl is i piiaboli 
the 1 ingc, pat //=-0 , the two lesultiiig i ilucs of x gne tl 
of the gnii, ind the oiul of the i.iiigi , thus, OR=?LfiHef 
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aiioo of tho ail incieasccl with au increasing powei of tl 
velocity llutton in 1790 placed this point at 1600 £ i 
and consiileiod that the latio docicabcd afta this velocii 
was parsed Ho piopused as a formula foi the resistain 
Ilex aa + Ju" General Didion, in 1840, deduced fioni tl 

cvpeiimonfcs at Metz tlio foimula Ba azfi+lifi Tlio e 
Iioiiments with lifted piojeetileioaiuecl on at Qavie m 18f 
led Piofesaoi ffilie to the concliision that the lesistauco 
tho an at piaotical velocities was moio nearly proportion 
to tho cube of the velocity than to any othei w oihing e 
pioasion Ho coiiatiuctod a foimula for the tiajectoiy 1 
lieiis'a ompiiically iroditying tho foimula given above foi the pal 
foiniuln of a projectile wi muio thus — 

i/= I tm t - ■ ( i. i-iiV 

2 tos U\v v J 

fiom which he deduces an sipiession foi the langa whnn* 
fit low elevations £oi vtlocities between 800 f s and 1400 
f s la very fauly accuiate, and which famishes the 
simplest method yot devised of loughly oomtiucting a lange 
table — 

w hei 0 ♦ «. 1 ango m feet , 

v-valocily lu fwt poi second , 

E=augla ol elevation , 

l-O 00000001C8— , 

d«»dninetoi ot piojcctile lu inches , 
tight of piojeclile in poimds, 
ff—acc ofgiuvity-32 19 

The above value of L is given foi ogival hea 
hemispheiical, pointed, oi flat heads a diffeiont c 
of lesistonoe would be leipiiiod The ogival w 
which suffers least lotaidatioii fiom the air !1 
complete and valuable senes of expeiimonts yet earned out 
IB that of Piofessor Bashfoith (1865 to 1370) at "Woolwich 
and Shoobuiyness Ho found that, velocities and foims 
Boing equal and feimilar, the lesistauco vanes exactly as the 
sqnaie of tho diametei of the piojecUlc He furthei aiiived 
at the coiicluBion that between 900 and ZlOO f s Eoc 
between 1100 and 1350 f s Eoc ys, and above 1350 f s’ 
Rex These results confnm in great measuie those pre- 
viously obtained, but unfortunately do not lend themselrcs 
loarhly to tho constmoUon of mathematical foimuLe 
Bash- Bashforth adopted the cubic law as hu. basis, as it offers the 
Methods in manipulation, and, putlmg made 

the coefficient c a vaiiablo, the values of which he has 
tabulated His method consists m building up tho arc of 
the trajeotoiy hit by bit, taking each portion so that a mean 
Value of e foi that poi tion may be used without important 
erior The path of the piojeutile may thus bo constructed 
with almost any desired amount of accuiaoy, but the process 
is excessively laboiious, and lequiros the use of a lengthy 
set of tables which cannot be i eprodueed heie For a com- 
plete knowledge of the subject the reader is lefeired to Mr 
Bashforth'a woiL Mr Bashforth, howevei, tabulated the 
toss of velocity duo to the resistance ol the air with regaid 
to the tune and distance of the shops flight, and subse- 
quent experiments earned out by the War Office m 1878- 
79 have now confirmed and extended the roeulta he had 
praviously obtained As most of the problems of modem | 
gunnery can be approximately solved by the use of lihese 
tables, we give m Table HI an abstinct with BvplB.nafa f> n , J 
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Eximiilo t — TliP 80 ton gun fiie'. it a -v cbsel m motion at a i inga 
of 2000 j lids Tlio mu//lo i docity is 1380 f 9 , tlio c ilibit, 16 incliLS, 
and. tlw, ssoiglit of piojcptili 1700 lb HLquiK-d tbe ve1oi.ity on im 
pact, and tlio tiuio of flight 

0 ISOfa s 6000 ft -003 ft 

Solocting tho m i 1580 i b ni tho fhst culniim, tlio second 
column shows 23,610 it Subtuittmg, 23,618 - 903 = 22,616 
Riiinnugnp the actnnd Lolumu and nsing pio]ioitioual imts, this 
nnnibei coiieaponda to i velocity of 1383 f s , whieli istho velocity 
on impact, showing tho pioicetilo to hnie lost 197 t s of its velo 
city duiiiig flight III the thud column, opposite 22,616 feel, ve 
Imd 31 020 seconds Subliacting this fioni tho tiiuo opposite 1680 
feet, and dividing by — , ue ha\o 

=■4 084 seconds 

E\ample 2 — An ohscivei in an eaitliuoit notes the flash of n 
hostile giui , in 3}: spionds tho shell (blind) buiies itsplf m tho 
piiappl, tolloued in lull i second by thoiepoit of tho gun The 
shell is dug out, and found to u eigli 60 H>, vud to measuie 1*5 oenti 
luetLLS in duiiK lei Roiiuiitd the laugo, the muz/le vdocity, and 
tho stiikiug velocity 

Tho 1 nigo IS hoie given hj tho velouty of sound, nhich tiavols 
thiough ail at an avoiige latp of 1140 feet pel second, so that 

»-3 76x11 10 -4276 ft, 

6821. 

10 60 60 

»'*i-24a8 it , and, -1 892 soo 
to 10 

■Ws have now to considei what muzdo velocity will onim the pio 
jeetilo to ti ivciso tho given distance in tho gn on time It must 
move at a moan speed of 1315 f s Assume tho uiuazlo voloeity to 
he 1600 f a , ooiicspoiidiug to this «iie found 23,607 feet vnd 
32 699 seconds Subti icting fioin these the icduced lauge and 
tiiiip, uo have 21,119 lect lud 80 707 seconds, if tho velouty 
his he oil com ptly assumed, it is elcu that the lauge and thf tuno 
ot flight should lesiilt m tho suiic Itimiiml \ilouty In the pio 
lOnt instanee, oppositi 21,119 feet aUuds 1130 f s , while oppositP 
30 707 spiomls stiuds 1123 f s Tlius it appciistlut tho velocity 
has dimmishpd inoio i.ipidly m tho tuno ti ivclled than in the das 
tiiiieo ti ivelkd 'ihis shows that it is assumed too hich Ti 3 ing 
1684 f s, lud pioLicding os hefoie, each ooluuiu widicatps 1120 
f a , whiih thciefon is tho teiuiiiul vplouty, showing that tho 
piojictile his lost 461 f s of its sficcd duuug flight 

Dt ijt — Piojoctiles flted fioin iiflad guns ijo not move ip 
a veitieal piano, but deviate to the light pr tp tho left 
accouUng to the direction of Uioit lotation All nations 
have adopted tho iight-handed twist, piobably bepau&e it 
happened to be selected fiist If the obseivpi stands iq 
loar of tho pxoop and loots at tho gun when filed, the pio 
jectile rotates in the same diieotion. as the hands of a watdi 
Drift or It then steadily beais away to die light The reason of 
clfcflcvion this iq ^ot very cleaily undei&tood, m foot, two rival 
theories aie put foiwaid to account foi it If theie weie 
no lesistancB of the an, tho path of the shot would be a 
paiabpla, and the axis of an elongated pipjectile vrovld 
lemain parallel to ita oiiginal diieotipn The resistance 
ofieiecl by the an causes the axis to tend to assume a 
position tangential to the trojectoiy On leaving the 
guii tho piojectile moves in the diipction of its axis, 
which IS also the diiection of the axis of tlie gun 
The action of gravity soon causes tho path of the shot 
to make a small angle with the original direetioin of 
the axis, that is, the tiiyectoiy soon deviates from a 
straight hue , the axis of the piojeptile is urged by the 
rosisfapoe of die aii to acoonunodato itself to the new path, 
but as the path is constantly changing, the axis is always 
too late, since the rotation tends to pieseivo its paiallelism 
Thus 'there is always an aiigle— depending in amount on 
the velocities of lotatton and translation, weight of ehot, 
and density of the air — between the axis of the shot GB 
and the tiajeotory CD (fig 16) Thus fai both theories 
agree as to the facts, but they differ as to the deduotions 
Th& first Tipw is that tho resultant rpsistanoe of the air, 


which has tho eflect of a foiee in the diiection DO, tends 
to turn the shot about an axis passing thiough O, and pei- 
pendiculai to tho plane containing BOD, so that if the shot 
hod no lotation, it wonld turn end ovei md Hut as it 
has a ngbt-handed twist, tfiis motion is combined with that 
which the resistance of the an tends to impait to the shot, 
and the point A is theiefoie slightly deflected to the right 
at first Continuing the action, the axis GA desciibes a 
cone about CD, rotating in the same diieotion as the shot 
lotates about its own axis The lesultant of the air’s 
resistance tends to inciease the angle BGD, therefore the 
shot will have a sinuous motion , but as tlie flist deflexion 


B 



Fig 16 

IS to the right, and afterwaids the point is luoie to tho right 
than to the left, tho deviation will on the whole be to the 
nglit The othei view is that, as the axis of the shot is 
always directed a little above the tiajcctoiy, the resistance 
of the an meets thesuiface on tho undei side, on which 
theiefoie thoie is more piessuie than on the uppoi side 
The consequence of this is that the fiiction of the an with 
tho rotating sni face is grectoi below than above, and tlieio 
foia causes the piojootile bo loll bodily to tho light while 
travelling forwaid Tho path thus ouivos away ffom tho 
vertical plane, and the i esistance of the air tends to cause 
the axis to lose its paiallelism with that vertical plane, 
though it 18 , as befoie, too slow in alteimg its direction to 



Fio 17 — Ooiieotion foi delle\ioii, 


become tangential to the curve described Ciucial expeii- 
ments to set this point ot rest oio as yet wanting The 
“dnft” 01 “deflexion” is usually collected in the Biitish 
seiviceby inchnmgthe tangent sight The lesult of tbis is 
that os the range increases, die higher the sight is raised, and 
the faither is the eye-notch to the left of the veitioal plane 
containing the axis of the gun In the Gorman seivioo the 
tangent sight is placed voitically in the gun, and the 
deflexiop is allowed foi by a graduated sliding leaf in the 
heswi The same arrangement is used in those Biitiah guns, 
as the howitzers, which fire vanable chargee, as the slopie of 
the tangent sight will accurately suit only one mpzzle 
vdoerty 

To osoBitam the epnoefc slope, the aotual deflexion is dotoi 
mined foi oaot gim on the piaoliea gionud at vaiious langea 
with a vertioal sight; than, in flg 17, AD i& tlie hue of ai^it 
when, the axis ot the gun is honzontal CD is the hue of 
Bight with a vortical tangent sight set at the angle of eleva- 
tion ADO requned far the lange DP Since the jnm^eotile 
deflects to the right, it is neces&aiy that the line CD would 
point to E in order to hit P This is accomiilished by mclin- 
mg the tangent sight AB, so that BO shall give the requisite 
alwwanoo. The lelation is thus established. By similar tiiangles, 
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^=5|, tliui BC-Adliiit,AC, aud CD -AO oo&qc ADC, so 

that Patting the ingle ADC (flic cle- 

GD Loseo ADO PD “ ® 

Tition)— 6, tho angle D\C (the slope of the tangent ught)— fl, 
IsF (tho deBciion} — d, and DE (the range) — i, -na have ton 6— 


Tlie action of the powder charge, the tiavel of tho 
projectile along the bore, the rifling, and, speaking geneiolly, 
■what takes place inside a gun when fired, aie matteis 
specially connected with the dosigiimg and manufactuie of 
oidnance, and are therefoie treated undei Gu^MAMIIG■ 
Ptojediles — The lequirements of modem aitilleiy have 
necessitated many complications in the piepaxationand use 
of piojectilas, which now vniy gieatly in then natme and 
in the purposes foi which they aie employed A geneial 
description of the sevoiol kinds supplied to Euiopean armies 
will be found under Ammunition, and but few lemarks 
will be icquiied to connect them with the guns for which 
they die inteudcd Smooth-bored oidnance use sohd lound 

shot and case, common shell, and diaphiagm shrapnel shell 
Solid shot aie used against masonry, wooden shipping, and 
masses of men They woie at one time fiicd i^ hot at 
shipping Roughly, the cube of the diametei in inches 
multiplied by 0 133 gives the weight of the shot m pounds 
Smootli Case shot consist of non halls packed in non oi tin cyhn- 
bore ducal cases They are effective up to about 350 yards 
jSaon boats, and iigging, and are especiall} smtable 

for flanking ditches Common shell aie completely filled 
with powdei, aud aie buiat m flight by time fuzes, oi, on 
striking, by peicusaion fares They aia used against men 
in masses, buildings, works, and mateiial geneially 
Diaphiagm shiapnel shell contain a small buistiug ohaige 
and a niimbei of balls They aic fitted with a time fuze 
which explodes the charge when they near the object, so 
that the leleaaed bullets fly forward They are very destiuo- 
tivo against tioopa lu addition to the above piojectiles, 
inoendiaiy shells, called carcasses, filled with a violently 
burning composition, aie thiowii into villagos and amongst 
shipping Qiound hght balls oast among the enemy’s 
woikmg parties at night diacloso thoir position Parachute 
light balls contain a parachute tightly folded up, and a cup 
of illumiumg composition , they are fired 'with a faze timed 
to burat in the air, and they then remain suspended foi a 
time, thi owing a light down on the enemy’s working pai ties 
The great advantage of iifling was long lecogmzed m 
small anna and spoitmg pieces befoie it was extended to 
oidnance The fiist iifled arms threw buRets which, except 

for oertam projections designed to fit the grooves of the 
barrel, were spherical These guns surpassed smooth-bores 
in accuracy, but it was not till tho mtioduction of elongated 
piojectiles that a distinct gain in power was lecognized 
Uiacd The gam in accuracy is due in great measure to tho superior 
faoUes With which the ballw oentied m tho boro by 

^ ® the action of the grooves, while the lotation imparted to it 

annuls oi gieatly lessens the disturbing effect of the pree- 
suie of the an on surface inequalities, or of variations in 
the position of the centie of gravity Au elongated shot 
IS also enabled to travel point fiist, or nearly so, and as tho 
lesistance of the air depends upon tho area of the transverse 
section, a far greatei weight can be given to the long than 
to the loundshot without increasing this resistance Thus, 
in addition to greater accuracy, rifling confers a flatter 
tiajeotory and greater penetration The elongated form 
poLimts a head of the best shape, an increase m the con- 
tents of the shell, and the use of fuzes which explode when 
tho point strikes au object The projectiles used with nfled 
guns are case shot, common shdl, shrapnel shell, and 
Palhser sheR The case shot differ bttle from those made 
for snu)otibrbor0 ordnance. Common sliell are generally 


fiom 2} to 3 colibies m length They aio designed to Common 
contain as much powder as possible, consistently with bIu-II 
stiength of wall to lesist the shock of flung Thou effect 
IS almost entiiely due to explosion , velocity has little to 
do with it beyond conferring lange and penetration 
Common shells aio geneially fuzed witli peicussion fiues 
They aie effective foi bi caching, for setting fiie to buildings, 
against tiooiis if not much scattered, and esiiecially against 
wooden oi thinly plated vessels The mlroduotion of non- 
dad ships is almost cntiiely due to the teiiibly dostiuctive 
fire of shells bhrapiiol shell uie filled with bullets, and SLiipaoi 
have a buistmg chaige only suffloient to open the case and 
leleose the contents, which then fly forwmd with the 
velocity possessed by the piojectile before breaking up 
The bullets and fragments veiy speedily lose this velocity 
after sepaiation It is therefoie most unpoitant lo judge 
tho range coiiectly and to foim an acciuato eslimito of the 
piactico, BO that the icsult of each louiid may guide the 
aiming and timing of the next Wlien tho shiapnel is 
buist in the an by a time fuze, it is exceediuglj diflicult to 
judge its precision by the puff of smoko The splashes oi 
puffs of dust of the buRets stiikiiig the giuiind should 
theiefoie be carefully looked for When the shiapnel la 
buist on Btiikmg the ground by a petoussioii fiim, it is 
much oasiei to estimate the accuracy of the shooting, and 
it IS common theicfoie to get the range by filing a lound 
or two with percussion fuzes bofoio sotting the time fuzes 
If the giound la haid and the distance of the ciraniy such 
that the shell sliikos at but a small angle of descent, 
peicussion fuzes generally hurst tho shiapnel bettoi than 
time fuzes, which, in then tuin, have the advantage at long 
langes and ovoi soft giound Foi field service time-fu/od 
shiapnol should be bmst at fiom 60 to 100 yaids m fiont 
of the object, and about 10 to 16 feet above tho giound 
The cone of dispeision of tho bullets and fiagmoiits is con- 
sideied to be so propoitionod that tho diainotoi at any 
point of the axis is one-thiid of the distance of that point 
fiom the bmst oi apex. To got satisfactoiy losults fioin 
time fuzes it is nooessaiy to have a gun which shoots with 
great regulaiity, a fuze composition which bums ovoiily, 
and an accuiate mode of setting tho fuze Of late ycais 
improvements in powdei and design of ordnance have 
rendered the velDcitiespiactically umfoim The fuze coin 
position IS somewhat liable to detuioiation, but is toleiably 
satisfactoiy , and a new fuze augci has just b>’en uitioduccd 
which can be set toanydesiied degieo of Bccuiaty As the 
powei of shiapnell shell is cntiiely duo to tho velocity pos- 
sessed by the bnllots when fioed fiom the unvolope, it is of 
paramount importance in long-iange filing that the shell 
should start with a high velocity aud lefcam as much of it 
as possible It is considered that with field guns the 
velocity of the projectile at the moment of burating should 
not faR below 800 f s , otherwise the contents will have a 
much diminished effect The buRets themselves should 
retain a velocity of about 500 f s ou staking to bo 
thoroughly effective With the more modern field guns the 
effective range of shrapnel extends np to about 3000 yards , 
with heavy guns to 4000 or even 6000 yards, 

FaUiser shells are made of a mixture of selected brands Armonr 
of non, and ere oast in moulds so constructed that tho piercing 
metal of the head is in contact with iron and that of the 
body with sand The head is thus “ chilled,” as tho rapid 
carrying off of the heat by the iron mould causes the 
particles of the metal to dispose themselves rigidly, and 
confers intense hardness, which property is essential for the 
penetration of iron plates The head is of the ogival shape, 

■that being found most effective in combining strength with 
shaipnesa (fig 18) It os a moot point whether projectiles 
of hardened steel are more effective than those of chRled 
iron against armour Probably the steel can get through a 
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greater tliickiiess, but the damage done by the fragments 
of the Palliaer after perforation is more serious. The cost 
of the steel shell is about five times that o£ the iron ones. 
The bodies are cast in sand, because extreme hardness is 
not there required, and a sounder casting is thus obtained. 
No fuzes are used with these shells ; they are burst by the 
shook of impact on armour which explodes tlie powder 
charge. It is doubtful if they would explode on striking 
iron vessels not armour-plated, aud they would fail to burst 
on strikiug wooden ships. They are effective in destroying 
masonry, and have been driven through 
great thicknesses of stone. They hold about 
a quarter as much powder as common shell 
of the same diameter. The greatest pene- 
tration of armour yet known was obtained 
by the 80-ton gun at Shoeburyness in 
1877. The target consisted of four 8-inch 
wrought-iron plates, sandwiched with three 
6-luch layers of teak, the whole put to- 
gether with immense strength. Tho pro- 
jectile perforated three plates and the teak, 
digging its nose about half-way into the 
lost plate, which was much cracked and 
bulged. The 100-ton gun has perforated Pra. 18 . — 
with ease 22 inches of solid wrought iron PoiliBer shell, 
plate strongly backed, but failed to drive a hole through a 
similar target when the plate was of steel. Very recently 
extraordinary penetration has been obtained by a 6-iach 
70-pound6r made by Sir W. O. Armstrong & Oo. Fired 
with a velocity of nearly 2000 f. s., this small projectile 
pierced about 11 inches of wrought iron. The subject of 
penetration is treated under Gunmaking, 

A description of some of the fuzes aud bring tubes used 
in gunnery will bo found under Ammunitioit. The general 
principle guiding the selection of time or percussion fuzes 
is that when a shell is required to burst in the air a time 
fuze is employed, when on striking an object a percussion 
fuze is chosen. In muzzle-loading guns (not using gas- 
cheokri), time fuzes are ignited by the flash of disc^rge ; 
otherwise the shock is taken advantage of to light the com- 
Pozos, position by exploding a detonator. Forcussion fuzes are 
sometimes found to act too rapidly j where it is desired that 
penetration to a certain depth in earth or other material 
shall take place before explosion, it is found neoeasary to 
s/aui the fuze by iutei^osing a small column of composition, 
burning for, say, a quarter of a second, between tho deton- 
ator and tho bursting charge. In firing a heavy shell with 
high velocity at a weak vessel, tho resistance of the side is 
so slight that it may happen that the fuse either fails to 
act (the shell not being sufficiently retarded to set it in 
action), or explodes the shell after it has passed through 
both sides. To meet this case a specially sensitive and 
rajiidly-acting fuze has been devised. 

Guns were formerly primed with loose powder and fired 
by a match, next by common quill tubes filled with com- 
position and ignited by a portfire, then by detonating 
tubes exploded by a hammer. Now friction tubes have 
superseded these methodLs for ordinary servica When it 
is desired to fire a gnu from a distance, or to fire a number 
EleoMoof guns absolutely at the same moment^ Abel’s electrio 
tubes, tubes are employ^, Ih them two fine copper wires pass 
down through the head, insulated, by ^tta pereha, except 
at the ends, which are separated by ;5^th of an inch of a 
composition of subphosphide and subsulphide of copper 
with . chlorate of potash The other ends of the wires ore 
in contact with the copper lining of two holes iu the head. 
The wires from the battery are plaoed in these holes j when 
the current passes, the composition is heated to ignition 
, and explodes the tube. 

Service o/ Pr<in«Mce.^The general principles guidiug the 



employment and manipulation of artillery are applicable to 
the siiemes of warfare of all civilized nations, Slight 
differences exist in calibres and weights ; but it may be 
taken that the considerations which regulate the service of 
English guns have the same force elsewhere. The details 
of manufacture, the systems of loading, and tho methods of 
rifling, are the chief points regarding which artillerists differ; 
these matters are treated under Gummakino. Of two 
pieces constructed with equal skill to perform the same kind 
of work, the heavier will always he the more powerful. 

Thus weight is the chief controlling element in the employ- 
ment of guns, though cost aud convenience of manipulation 
have often to be taken into account. The artilleiy of the 
present day is the outcome of a long series of improvements, 
and the whole system of this important arm bears traces of 
frequent modification and continual compromise. The first 
introduction of firearms appeal’s to have taken place in 
England in the reign of Edward III. On the Continent it 
was probably somewhat earlier, but the actual date and the 
circuniatanoes attending their introduction are involved in 
obscurity. It is said that cannon were used iu tlie English 
expedition against Scotland in 1327, and at tho battle of 
Crdcy in 1346. In 1360 there were four copper guns in Bnrly 
the Tower. For about two centuries cannon continued to orfnancB. 
be manufactured of copper, brass, or bronze, good castings 
of which were made long before the art of smelting iron 
ores was perfected. In tho early part of the 16th century 
guns were sometimes made of wrought iron plates put 
together longitudinally and hooped with wrought iron. In 
1546 cost iron ordnance were manufactured in England, 
and supplanted pieces of all other materials for a time. 

The growing needs of warfare, however, soon demanded 
guns possessed of fair mobility to aooompany armies in tho 
field, and the cast iron pieces used being found excessively 
cumbrous, bronze was once again rasorted to for field 
artillery. From about the middle of tho 17th century till 
the introduction of rifled cannon, all the heavier natures of 
ordnance — fortress, siege, and ship guns — were made of 
cast iron; and all the lighter — field and boat guns—of 
bronze. In 1717 the bronze foundry was established at 
Woolwich, and most of the smooth-bored field pieces, 
howitzers, and mortars used in tho service were made there. 

The heavy cast iron guns were supplied by contractora, and 
proved by Government officials. The long peace which suc- 
ceeded the Napoleonic wars was highly unfavourable to the 
progress of gunnery, but a great development took place in 
the arts and sciences, so that, on tho breaking out of tho 
Crimean War, the latest discoveries in metallurgy and the 
exceUence attained in machinery at once enabled inventors 
to make a great advance in artillery. At the transition 
period, a few wrought iron smooth-bores, throwing spherical 
shot of 150 and 100 lb, were manufactured to overcome the 
resistance of iron plates then recently introduced for armour- 
ing ships. These pieces were speedily discarded for rifled 
gnus; and practically it may be said that the edoptipn of 
steel and wrought iron for guns coincided with the change 
from smooth-bores to rifles, both steps of progress being 
thoroughly established about 1860. In spite of the great 
superiority of the new ordnance, it cannot be said that the 
old pieces are yet superseded ; 'east numbers of them exist 
over all parts of the world, and often form the only defence. 

Even the fortifications in Englwd are still lar^y armed Smooth- 
with them on land fronts ; and though they are gradually 
disappearing, they yet claim notice. . Bronze giins are now *”^®"®®' 
obsolete in Sie British service. Figs, 19, to 24 show typical . 
kinds of castirbn ordnance. Those denominated nqcoording : ^ 

to the weight of their projectile are made Btrong enough to 
fire solid shot or shell ; those called by the diameter of the 
bore fire shell only. It must be remembered that, with 
spherical projectiles, the solid must be heavier than the 

-V ,■ ■■ 
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liollo^v kinds, wliicli noed not be tbe case witb iifled 
oidrjanca, as the projectile may bo of any length The 
guns are used foi dnoot file, the howitzers for curved fiie, 
the mojtais foi veitical file, ir, they aio set at 46“ eleva 
tion, and the lequisite 


the Continental poweis foi the most paii endenvouied 
to impiove their methods of bipeoh-loading, In 1872 
the Biifcish wrought non and steel muzzle-loading 9- 
poundci of 8 owt had beep introduced into tlio seivice, 


_ 3 attained by vaiy 
ing the charge of powdei, 
instead of filing at 
■vniions degrees ol ele- 
vation, as with guns and 
howitzers 

The old field Biuooth 
boies weie faiily eftec- 
tive up to 1000 or 1200 
yaids, and so established 
a gieat supeiioiity o\oi 
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FlO 19 — ISnoundei Gun A, button (caacable) , B, bieecliing loop (do ), C, bioecb , D, baso iing mil ogeej 
E, vent held , F, vent field aatiigid md flUota , G, 1st leinfop-B , H, let lemfoico niig , I, Sd runfoite , 
J, 2d lemfoico ung md ogao , K, pitch foi foiesight , L, cliaso , M, miudo vbtngnl md fillets , N, noel,. , 
0, swell of nraizle , P, murzle monldings 


the smooth hoied musket, but as soon as the ifiled musket 
was generally adopted, an advance in artillery power 
became neoessaiy if tho arm was to retain its position in 
the scale of efficiency Aftei the Ciimean War Wapoleon 
III iifled his bionze field guns on Treuille de Boanheu’s 
system, and the new pieces ezhibited great meiit at 
hlagonla and Solfeuno in 1859 England, and mdecd every 
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Flo 20 — 8 moll Hoivitzer 

1 power, was busily engaged in. ezpeiimenting 
duiing this peiiod The early Aimstiong guns m England, 
Bioadwell’s and Eiupp'a in Russia, and imitations of the 
Fieneh plan m other oonntiies, speedily caused field artillery 
to logain its place in wai The northein kingdoms of 
Denmaik and Woiwaj and Sweden, favouied by specially 



Fra 21 — 32 poundoi Caiioiiada 

good iron oies, and free fiom tbe immediate alaim of war, 
retained cast non as the material foi light ordnance 
Prussia had alioady begun to use steel foi smooth-boiea, 
and naturally adhered to it for iifled guns, while the coil 
system biought foi ward by Armationg was found cheap and 
enduring m England The new Piussian guns wore bteech- 
loaders, constructed on the 
doable- wedge system, they 
proved unsatisfaotoi y, and 
since the Eianoo-Finssian 
wai of 1870-71 have been 
abandoned in favour of a 
single-wedge system of 
great neatness and effici- 
ency The Aimstiong 
guns weie also bieeoh- — ISmohMoiUi 

loodeis, and when tested by land and sea, on srtual 
service in Cbina, Ifew Zealand, and Japan, pioved to be 
veiy poweiful when compared with the old smooth-boies, 
hut also exhibited many defects of construction At 
this time no thoroughly successful breech-loader had been 
invented, and England reveited to muzzlo-loadmg, while 



and the 16-pounder of 12 owt , of similai consti notion, was 
being biougbt foi ward Against these guns the Prussian 
6 cwt field bipech-loader had no chance Its lightness 
was almost its only merit Tin owing common shell with 
ppicnssion fuzes (which were useless on soft giound), having 
but a pool muzzle velocity, and snffeiing much from letaid- 
ation by the air, its effect was feeble compaied with that 
of the British 9-poundeis, which tliiew with 200 f s nioio 
velocity a time-fuzed shrapnel of oxcellent conBUuction, 
while Ui© 16 poundei, though not equally foitunate with 
the 9-pouadei in the aiiangement of its piojeotilo, yet by 
sheer powei and weight of metal snipassed m deadly effect 
every field gun in existence England’s field aitilleiy was 
undoubtedly the most powerful known at that psnod No 
one was moie alive to this fact, or more dissatisfied with 



Fic 23 —10 iinh Shell Guii 

It, thttn the Qermans Then great gunmatei, ICiupp, foitli- 
Wifch impioved his breech-closing fittings, and instituted 
Stacies upon senes of expeumentB till he piodnoed two guns 
—one foi hoiae aitilleiy, and one for held batteries, also 
horsed — which weie an enoimous advance on the weapons Fwld 
previously employed against the Erenoh Tho lighter gun 6“^' 
weighs 7 cwt , and thiows a shell of 11 lb weight, with a 
jnwzzle velocity of 1526 f s , the heavioi weighs 9 cwt, 
end thiows a shell of 17 Ib weight, with a niu//lo velocity 
of 1460 f, s These aio figures indicating powei not to bo 
attained by the English 8 cwt gun, oi even the nowoi pattern 
of 6 cwt throwing a 9 R shell 
with muzzle velocity of 1380 
f B, and the 12-owl gun, 
throwing a 16 lb shell with a ' 
muzzle velocity of 1360 f s 
The immediate consequence — j“ 

of the introduction of these i ' 

unproved German pieces was ^^9 — Ooehom no3vit7ei 

the instituting of a senes of experiments m Eiig lo.nd which 
resulted in the pioduction of a muzzle-loading field gun, 
weighting 8 cwt , and throwing a 13-ib projectile with a 
mnzzlo velocity of 1560 f s Shiapnel shell fiojn this gun 
will rptain velocity over 800 f s (tho speed below whioli 
they cease to possess higb efficiency) up to 3600 yaids 
range In this new gun advantage is taken of all tbe latest 
improvements, snob qs on enlarged powder ohambor, in- 
cieased length of boie, polygioove iifling, rotation by gaa- 
cheqk, and powdei speeially adapted to the piece Although 
the mtrodaction of this field gun once more places English 
light-artillery in the von, further progress is hear Sir W 
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G. Amsti'ong & Co. aro now (18T9) experimanting with The history of the progress ol siege guns would he in a Siege 
field guns, both muzzle and breech-loading, yielding veloci- great measure a repetition of that of the field artillery, guns- 
ties of 20lj0 f. s., and no doubt a fresh development of the Briefly, the smooth-bored siege train of cast-iron 18-pounders 
new principles of air-spacing and- chambering (aheady and 8-mch howitzers was replaced in 1859-63 by one corn- 
initiated ill the Royal Gun Factories) is at hand (see posed of 20-pounder8, 40-poiinders (figs, 25-28), and 7-inch 
Gunmailing). rifled breech-loading pieces, with certain howitzers which 



Fio. 26* — aO-ponuder Amstroug Bifled Breech-loader. 


never earned adoption. Subsequentlytliebreeoh-loadershave 
been gradually ousted by 25-pounder, 40-pouncler, and 64- 
ponnder muzzle-loaders, with S-inch, 6'6-iiich, and 6-3-inch 
howitzers, new patterns of which latter pieces have just 
passed their early trials. The 64-pounders were introduced 
in 1 86 4. For naval purposes the calibre was chosen so that 



Fio. 2fl. — 40-poundor Breeoli Soiow. 

32-pounder round shot aould be fired from it on emergency. 
The 40-pounders are stronger, and fire much heavier charge 
than their breeoh-loading congeners. The 25-pounder was 
introduced in 1874 to supersede the 20-pouuder breech- 
loader for light siege trains, and as a gun of position. Ever 
since 1853 experiments have been carried but by the Eng- 



Fio. 27. — 40-pouuaer Vent Fio. 28. — 40-poancler Vent 

Piece. ■ Piece (section). 


lish and other nations for the improvement of mortars 
and howitzers, first in. a smooth-bor^ and then in a rifled 
state. These experiments are still in progress, and it can- 
not be said that the art of throwing heavy shell at hi^ 
angles has as yet arrived at perfection Ju 1873. short 
pieces throwing shells of 180 ft and 64 ft were adoptedi 


but recently longer and more powerful sbell-guns have been 
tried, throwing heavier projectiles with greater accuracy. 

In these new pieces polygroovo rifling with gas-check 
rotation affords a hope that the necessary precision- inay 
be attained. 

The “converted guns” must not be passed over, since Cou- 
they are lai-gely employed to arm our land fronts and to verted 
provide cheap and efifleient pieces tor practice by the reserve S'™- 
forces. When first elongated rifled projectiles were intro- 
duced, a groat many methods of strengthening the old cast 
iron ordnance were proposed. The most satisfactory was 
that pub forward by Palliser, and consisted of lining bored- 
out cast iron shells with wrought iron tubes. Some of the 
smaller men-of-war carry these pieces, but the great majority 
are used only for the secondary purposes above mentioned. 

The 32-xx>andei-s of 68 cwb., and the 8-inch shell-guns of 
65 cwt., have thus become G4-poiinders, and the 68-poundor 
of 96 cwt. has become an. 80-pouuder. 

Important as are the land-service pieces of the army to 
England, yet, viewing her naval suipremacy as one of the 
chief sources of her greatness, we must consider heavy shijp 
and coast-defence ordnance to take the first place in modern 
gunnery. The contest betw-een guns and armour has now 
continued with scarcely any intermission for upwards of 
twenty years, during which timo the armour has increased 
in thiclmoss from 4 to 24 inches, and the guns from 68- 
pounders to 2000-pounders ; that is, from the most power- 
ful of the old cast-iron smooth-bores to the 100-ton gun. 

The first armour-piercing rifled guns were the 7~inch Arra-Ai™onr 
strong breech-loaders, but their supremacy was of short piorcing 
duration. They were the heaviest made on that system, 6'™- 
and were speedily succeeded by far more powerful muzzle- 
loaders. In 1867 S-inch and O-inch guns had already 
been introduced. The 0-iach Woolwich rifled gun of 13 
tons was tried in competition with the xv-inch American 
smooth-bore, which weighed nearly half as much again, 
against armour. The British piece gained a decisive victory. 

In 1868 it was decided to introduce a 10-inch gun of the 
sarnie character. Since that time progress has been con- 
tinual and the latest productions of the three great gun- 
roducing establishments of the world arS the 71-tou steel 
reeoh-loader, recently tested, of the German maker (Erupp), 
the 80-ton muzzle-loader of Wbolwich, and the 100-ton 
muzzle-loader of the Elswiek firm (Sir W. Gi Armstrong & 

tables IT. and show all the principal rifled guns in the 

laud and sea services of Great Britain. It has always been . 
au object witii the authprlblea to asaimilate the guns of the ; . 
two services as far. as their respective requii-ements will 
pennit) and 6p to avoid multiplication of stores At the 
numerous home And foreign stations where supplies are 
made ; but still it will be observed that bonBiderablie differ- . 
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onces ci.ist, and, judging fiom the piogiess of events, it | of gun is moio exactly fitted to tlie peifuimance of the 
appears likely that these diffetoncos wih incioaso, because, special woik foi which it is intended, and thoiefoie leas 
as the science of gunnoiy bocomea developed, each now kind ] suitable foi othei pm poses 
TAurn IV —Land Set vit.e Rifled, Guns 


Kutuia Wueht, 

CaUlno, &c 

Weight of 
Iieuiiost 
Piojoctllc 

Mn^. Su\lco 
Muzzle 
VcldOitv 


Pufoiatlon at 

1000 yds 

About 

Biu sting 
cbuige oC 
com shell 
About 

riou Mounted 

Muzzle loading 

17" 75 of 100 tons 

16" 0 of SO tons 

12" 6 of 38 tons 

12" 0 of 35 tons 

12" 0 of 25 tons 

11" 0 of 25 Ions 

10" 0 of 18 tons 
ft"0 of 12 tons 

III 

2000 

1700 

800 

700 

600 

535 

400 

250 

f s 

1600 

1600 

1420 

1340 

1300 

1315 

1305 

1420 


30 0 

28 0 

16 0 

13 7 

10 8 

11 0 

11 2 

8 8 

lb 0/ 

66 0 

68 0 

43 0 

40 0 

38 0 

30 0 

20 0 

19 0 

E)i la> belle 

In tniiots 

In casmiatos, on sliding caiingc on tia 
vcising phitfoim on laciis 

En ha) btiU on ditto, ditto 

In casemates on do , lud m hmluit 

Do do do 

Do do do 

Do do do 

7" 0 of 7 tons 

7" 0 of 82 oivt , bieccb ) 
loading 1 

80 pi (6"^a) 5 tons 
•IF 

116 

00 

80 

64 

1660 

1166 

1240 
i 1230 j 

1 1245 } 

Land-front 
(fortress) guns 

A) mom picicing 
jnojoctilcs not 

supplied foi tlicic 
ondsmalloi guns 

9 0 

6 0 

9 0 

7 0 

En latbeUe, sliding caiiinges on Itains 
mg plntfoi m blond icll c ii 1 1 igcs 

Do do 

Sliding cans on tiaioising platfoiin 
Standing and Monciiefi caiiiiges 

61 pi (6" 3) 64 ( at 

40 pi (4" 76) 36 cwfc 

25 pi <4" 0)18 cut 

8" 0 howl 46 owt 

8" 0 howi 70 O'vt 1 I 
6" 6 howl 86 cut ^ 1 
6" 8 howl 18 cut 

90 

40 

25 

180 

230 

170 

135 

06 

64 

1865 

1360 

1320 

790 

676 

940 

610 

845 

880 

Siege tram 
guns 

23 to 26 ft fioin 
point of shaft to 
miurto of giin 
) foi bombaiding 
) foi bleaching 
j for bombaiding 
) foi bleaching 

7 0 

3 0 

2 0 
li 0 

7 0 

Tiftvelling carnages (siege ) 

Do (biege and b ittciics of po&iUoii) 

Do do 

Do (siege), also on beds foi siege 

Tiaielling cauinges (bicgo) 

16 pr (3" 6) 12 cut 

IS pr is" 0) 8 on t 

9 pi (3" 0) 0 owt 

16 

18 

0 

1355 

1600 

1390 

Field 

guns 

About 23 ft fioin 
point of slialt to 
muzzle of gun 

1 2 

0 14 

0 7 

Field gnu carnages, uith limbuis 

Do do 

Do do 

7pr (8" 0) 200 lb 

7 pi (3" 0) 160 lb 

7 

7 

970 

076 

III 


0 6 

0 6 

blountaiu bcivico, on tu\ oiling cai 
iiages C^icgo, oil beds 

Do do 


seiviee 

rilled 

guns 


> Speoud piojectllea foi penotaiitlng maTOnrj 
lABCb V — Sea Set vko Rifled Ouw 


Muzzle loudlng 

IB" 0 of 80 tons 
12" 6 of 38 tons 

12" 0 of 85 tons 
12" 0 of 25 tons 
11" 0 of 25 tons 


WuBht of 
Iioaiiceti 
VlUJCLtilO 


Mu bOlMCO 

Uiu/le 

Vcloctty 


1840 

1300 

1815 


13 7 
10 8 
11 0 


In till lets 

In tinicts, loading lij lijiluinln 
mni Innei j 

In tin lots, lo idnig In Imnil qiiii 

Do , do , and bioidsidu 

Dioadaido, lovolying, and uii turn 
tablo an. bai belle 

Biosdside, reiolving, in tuircts, and 
gunboats 

Bioadsidr and icvolving 

Bioad&ido 


64 pi (6"3)of6towt 
64 pi (6" 3) of 7l owt 
9 pr is" 0) of 8 owt 
9 pi (3" 0) of 6 oTvt 
7pr (3" 0) of 200 lb 


1386 

1230 

1380 


limoiu pieicingpiojcL 
tiles not used Toi guiia 
of less than 8" cabbie 


Bioadside 1 

Bioadsido | 

Bioadsidp 

Broadbido 

Boat 

Boat I 

Boat I 

Gun vessel and nppoi docks of non I 

clads against toijiedo i ebscls | 

Boat, noaily obsolete | 


Table IV shows five distinct cUases of lifted oidnonoo function is to protect the British shores from the attack o 
1 Theheavy<*r«WMf-psercM!5r5'Mas(figs 29,30)aiemounted uoncUd ships, wooden vessels, and boats Ihey aio aocoid 
round our coasts in casemates and barbette batteries Their in^y provided with Palliser projectiles, common shells, ant 
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a amall proportion of alirapnel atelL In order to strike aimed either by eye or map, aooovdlng to the nature of the 
vessels steaming past at high speed, great accuracy, com- coast. In the former case, the detachment commander 
bined with rapidity of fire, ia requisite. The guns are estimates the range, gives the necessary elevation by means 



L—i 20. — lOQ-ton Qun (section). 


of the tangent sight, directs the line of fire according to his 
judgment, jumps dovra and gives the word to fire — allowing 
for the vessel’s motion and the time of the projectile's flight. 
The map system 
lias been recently 
perfected by Cap- 
tain Watkin, R.A. 

Wntkin’a In it the whole navi- 
mnp gable front corn- 
system. manned by the bat- 30.— 100-ton Gun (section of groove). 

tery ia plotted down in small squares numbered aud 
lettered. Tables of the distances of the centres of these 
squares, the degree of training on the traversing arc required 
to lay the gun on the desired square, together with the 
actual elevation necessary to deposit the shot in that 
square, are constructed for each group of guns. 



In fig. 31 F is a fort defending the channel j ABFO the 
line of shore; O the object to be hit, a vessel passing. A, 
B, and 0 are stations of observation. In a convenient spot 
the oommanding officer of the artillery in the fort places the 
map, over which play two arms A'O', C'O' kept constantly 
parallel to the two lines of sight AO, CO, by means of 
mechanism actuated by currents of electricity transmitted 
by a cable connecting A and A', C and O'. As A'CT repre- 
sents, on the scale of the inap, the distance AC, the junction 
O' represents on the same scale the position and distance of 
th e object 0. Tell-tales arS distributed in the casemates, 
which constantly exhibit the number of the square over 
which the vessel is passing, showing the position of the ship, 
so that when the gun, or group of guns, are loaded, they can 
be either laid in the ordinary way, taking the range from the. 
tables, or, if the object is invisible from the casemate, by 
trailing the ghn round till the niimber of degrees indicated 
by the tellrtale a^ees with the reading oni' the .traversing 
arc, and giving 'elevation to suit the range; The; arcs 
showing the direction of the giins are so arranged that guns ■ 


trailed to any given number of degrees are parallel with 
each other. Supposing that from smoke or other causa the 
object cannot be distinguished from C, an observer is placed 
at B, and the arm is shifted from C' to B'. The practical 
working of the system is as follows. The commanding 
officer watches the course of a vessel as indicated to him 
by the anns on the map, the observers at A and 0 con- 
stantly following the centre of the object with their glasses. 

He telegraphs to the battery orders to load and lay, in 
accordance with the instructions given for each square of 
the map, and transmitted to the tell-tales. As the vessel 
passes over the square for which the guns are laid, the 
commanding officer can fire electrically the group of guns 
by pressing a key with his finger, or he may direct each 
detachment to keep up independent practice, laying in 
accordance with the indications sent by him through the 
tell-tale. The arrangements for exploding submarine mines 
or fixed torpedoes, where hostile vessels ars passing close to 
them, are somewhat of the same draracter as those above 
described. 

2. The land’/ro7if guns of fortresses shown in the table Gnsa of 
are intended to overpower and quell the fire of ony pieces flofenco. 
which can be brought against them by a besieger. They 

are very largely sapplemented in most fortified places by 
a number of the old smooth-bored guns and carronades, 
which are well adapted for the use of case slint at close 
quarters, for sweeping the glacis, and for the defence of 
ffitches. The rifled guns throw common shell in to the siege 
works, and where possible among the enemy's material. 

They harass his working parties and reliefs with shrapnel, 
and endeavour to cut down his parapets and dismount Ms 
artillery by direct fire. 

3. Siege4rain guns accompany an army on a campaign Gum of 
where great mobility is not required, and where it ia neoes- attoofc. 
saiy to reduce fortified places. They should he the most 
powerful pieces which the means of transport will permit. 

In the more civilized parts of the world, where roads and 
climate are favourable, it is generally considered that about 
70 ewt is the heaviest weight of piece that can be carried 
with au army. In less favourable countries it is frequently 
impossible to transport more than: half that weight. The 
early rifled siege-train guns were grouped into two classes. 

A unit of tlte heavy train comprisedr— 

: 64 pra of 84:cwt,...i 8 

40„ ot86 ,i 8 

■ 8" ho^viteers of 40 cwt. 14(ljgs, 32, 38). 

A unit of the light train comprised— T 

I 40 pts. of 85 CWt...'..;. 10' ; ; - 

F 26 ,v ofl8.„ 10 ;; , , 

I . 6 -S* howitzora of 18 owt .10, . . ■ 

I Lately 8’0" howitzers of 70 cwt. and 6 ‘G" howitzers of 
Sfi owt. have been introduced, but their allotment has not 
byet been settled. Siege guns are supplied with special shell. 
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&omowhT.fc bimilac to Pallibsi piojectilej, foi penetiatiiig 
mafloniy , al&o with common incl bliiapuel shell Thchowil- 
zois iniely u&3 shiapnel shell On fiist attacking a foiticsa 
at a long lauge, the duty of the "uiis is to cut down the 
dufcndoi’s iiaiapcts, dismount his aitilloiy, dismantle his 
lamparts, and subdue Ins luc, so us to faulitato the cou- 



]''lG 32 —8 niOi Iloiut^ei, 46 ci.t (section) 
stLUction of biittciios noaioi tho place In tbo moamvhilo 
the liowitzois lob heavy shell into his woiks, and bombaid 
tho town, it nccoasaiy Aa soun as piocticablc, bleaching 
bitloiieb are thiouii up iii such bpota us n^ay bo fovind 
buitahlo foi tho attack oi a weak point It is laicly possible 
to breach by diioct fiie in the ca&o of woiks of modem 



Tic 30 ~8 inoli Iloivitzei (stctioii of gioovc) 


design Heie it lo that oui ved fire is so eftoctave, and lioio 
it IS that the accuiaey of ufled howitzois becomes so neceS' 
saiy 111 Older to make a piaeticablo broach up which, an 
assault can bo deliveied, tho mnsoniy at B (fig 34), must 
ba cut away, and owing to tlio height of tho oovei at A the 
hi a must bo oiiivod to leach a point sufficiently low Ducct 
file— til d, pUm piiet, as tho Pieneh cs-piess it — would 
stake too liiah un Sometimes a work is so const! acted that 
it IS necGSsaiy to stake a point halt-way down tho masonry 
revetment to foini a pi.ieticable bieuoh As it i» desirable 
iSieicli to striko with as much fence as possible in breaching, it is 
evident that wheie the profile of the work requaes tho angle 
of descent of tho shell to be considerable, it is necessaiy 



Pio 34 — riofiio of WoiL 

to Bsleot a spot foi the battery at the longest lange com- 
patible with aocmacy Poi, given a ceitain angle of descent, 
tho loiigei the tinjactoiy {cat pai ) temunating m that 
angle, the gioatei will bo the remaining velocity Sometimes 
tho guns of the siege tiain aie omployed with an aimy m tho 
fi.eld to hold ceitain valuable giound against attr^ They 
aie then call ed guns of position, and are so placed as to com- 
mand the appioaclios most effectively, and yet, if possibly 
to be dinggod away at the last moment m case of letrent 
They will usually fire slnapnel shell when thus employed 
4 The all-impoitaut qualities of field guns (figs 35, 36, 
37) aio mobilily and shrapnel throwing powei They must 
be able to make long mcuches rapidly, to change position 
with celerity, to crush troops and the enemy’s aitillory with 


accurate, well sustained file at high velocities, and to support 
rough Ti 'Ogr- without dotiiraciit to thou cilicioncy They 
no supplied v/ith shiapnel anil common shell, aiicl cuoo shot, 
of which shrapnel ioim by fai the laigc^t piopoition 

5 The •mountain tiaingime aie both 7-poiindt la, they file Moun 
the t-iiTtift shell, but the heaviei one uses a 1 J oz caitiidge, tarn 
while 6 ounces is as much as can be firod fioni the liglitoi S'uis 

4 V — 84- Lenoth of Bore *| 

Pro 85 — 13 poiiiuhi of 3 owt (su tion) 
one Both guns aie intended for mule tianspoU, one mule 
taking the gun, anotliei the coinage, and a thud the wheels, 

(fcc, but at the Capo of Good Hopo the heavici 7-pomidei 
IS Tnnnntflil ou a light higli field-oaiiiage foi tiaiispoit as 
well as foi firing, while in Asliaiitee the lightci 7-poiinders 
were dragged on a kind of sleigh The lightei gun is 
tolciably offeotivo foi ncaily a mile, and the lieaviei for 
about a milo and a half Some jointed guns, pioposcd by 



Fic 86 —13 poimdei ol Bcv.t Pio 87 —13 poiuiiln of 8 

(float view) owt (section ol gioo\o) 


an aitillery officei, aio now unclei tiial They aie coin[)oscd 
of two pieces scion od together, and, being cat iied sepaiatcly, 
form a gnu ol about twice tliu weight ol the oirlmaiy 
mountain gun Gieat iiicieaso of powci is expected fiuni 
this method of construotion Mouulaiu guns ai o pi lueipally 
employed to thiow time fuzed shiapnol at Hoops, and jici- 
cussion-tuzod cotniuon shell into hill uoiks and woods 
occupied by tho enemy 

InTableY thepimcipalsea-scivicoiiflcdgunsciiobhowu Naval 
Thiee kiuda of vvoik aie peifoiined by thorn, viz , to picico Biua 
iionclads and aiuioiued foite, to tittackuiiaimouicd vessels, 
and to keep up afiio on troops on shoio oi on aiipiunching 
boats The heavy aimoiu-pieicing gnus tiio well piuvidod 
with common shell, os wolL as with chilled piojcctilcs, so 
as to peifoim tho fiist and second duties, but they liavo a 
very small piox>oitioii of slnapnel shell, which is uitoiidod 
to be used by them against tioops oi boats only on craei- 
gency The 7-iaeli and b t-poundei guns aio supposed to 
be quite sufficient in oidmaiy cases foi tho second and thud 
duties, assisted in the tlmd case by the sniallei boat guns 
All these aie well fuinished with common shell and shiapnel 

Gun Cautages — The development which has taken Canwtt' 
place of late ycais in the powei ol aitilleiyhas necessitated 
conesponding changes m gun carnages Foimoily, eveiy 
carnage was capable of tiavelling to some extent, even 
the heaviest guns weto mounted ou carnages fitted with 
trucks, which peimitted motion on tho i.onipaits or about 
a dock Latei on, sloping tiaveising platfoims woio intro- 
duced, up which the gun carnage recoiled on hung Extia 
means of checking lecoil became necessaiy as the powoi 
of tho guns grew, compressors, oi fiiction plates, were 
mtioduced, and are now only paitially siiperacded by the 
hydiaohc buffer Mobility of carnage has almost entirely 
been given up, except for field and mountain artillery The 
heavier aiege guns tiavol on platform waggons, not on then 
firmg carnages , and it is possible that the troveising plat- 
foira and shde principle will extend yet fnither 

Tables IV and T show how tho various pieces m the 
British service aio mounted Differences of detail exist, 
but tho general system is tho same foi all European 
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.tries. Wrought iron is rapidly supplanting wood in the 
traction of carriages, and there are signs that it trill in 
urn be in great measure superseded by a mild steel, 
subject of gun carriages is too long and too complicated 
o treated in detail here, but, aa guns are Of ho use 



ria. — 9-pbuwtor i'ioid Q-mi Garriago (elevationlr. 

.out carriages from, which to fire' them, it is necSssaty to 
soino idea of the chief inodes of mounting modem 
lery. Figs. 38, 39 show the details of the 9-pGunder 
i muzzledoader carriage. It consists of three paffcsy the 
3ls, the a:dej and the trail. The wheels have Oaken 



Jf'io. 89. — 9-poiindor Field Gun Oai'risgd (plan), 
es and ash felloes, the tiro Is of wrought iron, the nave 
pipe box (which holds the end of .th® axletreo arm), of 
xture of copper, tin, end zinc. The dish is consider- 
amounting to 2 inches in the B-ioot wheel. There is 
» strut, BO that the lowest spoke is nearly vertical, aad 


the tire forma a frustum of a cohe, instead of being a Field 
cylinder. The object of this form is to obtain lateral 
strength, especially in travelling on uneven ground. The "®se®- 
Uxletree bed is of Wrought iron, constitutirig, with the axle, 
a beam of box-girder section, the axle tree forming the 
bottdlH. ' The trail consists of two side brackets, fixed by 



Fm.- 40. — O-pounder riimlier (elevation), 
two trisQSoniB, two bolts, and the trail piece carrying the 
trail eya The brackets are made of plate iron, riveted to 
n frame of angle iron. The axle carries two seats for 
gunners j into the trail are fitted the elevating screw and 
wheel, and the drag shoe with chain hangs below. Fig, 
38 shows the gun and carriage in the firing position ; 

move it to any distance exceeding a 



Fw. 41. — O.poniicler Ijifliljer (plan), 
few yards, the point of the brail is raised,- the limber is 
brought Upj the trail eye is passed over the limber Ifook and 
keyed fast The gun caiTisge and limber then form a four- 
wheeled vehicle, and travel as audh. Figs. 40, 41 show the 
limber, Which consists of wheels and oxletrCo similar to 



Fia. 42;Ti-ff-inoli Gun- Wrought Iron Gowiage xma Dvhrrf Flatforiii, 


e of thegon carriagej amihunitfon Boxes,. pUtfortni and 
i of shafts. Irrthe British service each gnn caTtiage atid' 
ier are drawn by tliteb or fonr pairs of horses, acdoi'ding 
le nature of the piece. The driver of each pab znchm&r 


lithe sicar homu ) the off wheel horse is between the shafts. 
*!ln BQBBO! countries pole draught is pfef erred; 

42' shoWB a. &dncli' guu mountecl on: a' wrdught iron 
and" dWatf platform. This arrangemeHt may be 
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considered typicd of all sliding oaicioges on travoismg plat- 
ing forms The duection of the gun is changed as requued by 
training the platfoini to the right or left, tho tracks working 
on the raoGis, fiont and rear, which aie nsually ofwionghl 
lion, laid conceatricaLl7 on a bed of stone The level of 
the traversing platform rises towards the reai, so as to esaist 
la absoibmg the work of recoil on hung, and to facilitate 
lunmng foiwaid again after loading The recoil is also 
checked either by a system of friction plates, called a com 
piessoi, 01 by an hydraulic baffei, placed pmallel to and 
between the sides of the traversing platfoim, so that the 
caiiiage on recoil forces a piston into a cylinder containing 
oil, which escapes, through holes cut through the piston 
head, into the space lound the piston lod, the size of the 
holes and the amount of the oil regulate the lesistance 
ofifsied to recoil, and enable the gunner to atop the piece at 
the proper place 

Pi»ap Several kinds of ciiiiagea on tho “disappearing” 
poaung piinciple have from time to time been put foiward In 
nwres “ exposed to the fiie of the enemy only 

^ * while bemg aimed and dischnigod , loading is performed 
nndoi cover The Monciieff caniagos me the moatsucoeaa- 

ful of this class III them the foice of lecod is stored up 
and employed to laue the gun from the loading to the filing 
position Colonel MoncrielT applies his principle in two 
ways the leooil eithei raises a counter weight or foices a 
piston into a cylinder, compi easing, by the aid of a fluid, 
air already much compiesaod The countei weight carn- 
ages are used to some extent in coast defence, and the 
hydro pneumatic carnages aie utidei tiial for siege-tiam 

C Plato V gives the details of the foimor On a 
tiaversing platform rolls a cauiage oi “elevatoi,” 
Mom which places the gun in tho required position either for 
cneffa loading or flung The end of the elevator opposite to that 
OM which Games the gun is weighted, so that the lecoil causes 
the elevatoi to i oil to tho leai and the gun to descend, at 
the same time raising the weight, which is letained in the 
upward position till leleased after loading, when its doscont 
again raises the gun Thus the elevatoi is a lever of the 
first order working ou a shifting fuloium, the curvo (an 
involute) of the rolling surface being so adjusted that the 
lesistance of the weight gradually increases as the gun 
lecoiJs, and finally stops it smoothly and without violence 
Conversely, by this foim the gun is raisod to the finug 
position giaduolly and without being jolted 

Jl^di auhe Geai Jot Gum — As soon as tho weights of 
ordnance increased so gieatly that then service exceeded 
the powei of manual labour, it became necessaiy to find 
some substitute Steam powei is always at hand in steam 
vessels, and it was quicMy seen that it was best apidied 
through the medium of water pressure The simplicity and 
compactness of hydiaulic machinery, the circumstance of 
its direct action rendering toothed gear unnecessary, and the 
perfect control it gives over the motion of heavy weights, 
especially adapt it for the purpose 


Eandel’a Plata VI, lepresonta tho mode in wnicn me a 
hy the woiking of tho 80 ton guns on hovid H M S 
dinnho ciicul-u turiot contains two guns plnood side by side, and stiiotly 
sjstems ponllol as to liiia Tho hydiaulic piessnie is conveyed thiough the 
tiunk A by pipes to the presses m the tmipt At B is a piess foi 
elevating the gun, tine press also absorbs the foioo vertically given 
off duimg I ecoil on tho devating henm 0 D is the gim shde wluch 

carries the i aooil press G for cheeking the recoil This press u sup 
plied With, a tank T, up into which the water fiom the piess Q must 
Mcape tluough valves Vloaded to tho lequued piessuie by spimgs 
b IS tie gun run forwaid in the firing poeilion, its tinimionS is fixed 
to the end of njiistoii rod, the head of which enteis the press G 
when the gun E is flrodit leooils into tho position E, shown hy the 
1 o Tho tinnniou S foioes the piston home into the 
OYlindM G driving thowatM up into the tank, the tmnmon fit 
and the attachment oi 
elevating beam C, which is 
pivoted at the fixed point T, so sa to dapiess the muzzle outside 


tho poit P of the tniiet PB The gun is then in the loading posi- 
tion In tho meanwhile the tmiot has been caused to lovolvi, ou 
tho conical loUtis H, H by hydinulio piessuie till the mnzdc, of the 
gunijb bi ought opposile the loading appiiatus, which is sccuioly 
housed below deck Tho watei powoi is taken down the am 
munition hoist K, which laisas a tiuok L, caiiying a shell, on the 
top of which is laid a cuitiiJge, to tho loading position M The 
sponge N, similuily woikcd by hydiaulic picssme, selves ns v 
lominei also To pcifoim tho opti itioii of loading, the sjiougc is 
foicpd home tiuongh the bole of the gun igimst the bottom, bj con 
t-iet with which abutton on the head is luessed, setting fiee n lusli 
of waloi , this thoioughly and visibly diLiiches the boio, and i»l 
vents theiemotestiMssibilityof a biiniing hagment lein uiiingfiom 
thopievious lonnd , the sponge is then witlidiawii, and tliu am 
munition laiscd to M , the sponge now becomes a i iimnti, tlinists 
the cortiidgo into the muzzlo of tho gnn, nnd is diawn hack , tlie 
tiuck IS reisotl siiU hlgliLi, tho lammei thi n pushes tho piujeetilo 
mtotlie murzle, and lams homo both cirtndge and shill logtthei , 
a wad jiiovionsly placed on the head of the nmmei is left bthiiid, 
fast m tho boia m fiont ot the piojootile, vvhieh is thus ineventcil 
fiom moviiig 1 01 wall! An indieatoi on tho i iinniei show s « licthei 
the rhoim Is home The picss B is then put in ution to lowii 
tho hierui, laiBing the niiirdo to tho olovation loiiniicd to smt the 
range of the object to be iied at , the gun is inn foiwaul tn the 
filing position E, nnd the tuiiet is k volved till the guns point it 
tho object Tbi sighting IS not on the gnns, but onthetumt, 
tho captain of the hilteiy looks tiuongh a hole m the loof B, 
behind the gnns, and aiiests the movemint of tin tiiiul uL tin 
eoiiat plate, when the hnehetwetu the sights, whnh is puuilli'l 
to tho nv.es of tho guns, isdiieitulto the obpit The linng maj 
beiwifoimedeithuiii tho usual w iv, oi hj eleitiie tubes inilwiiis 
fioin vdislwiee 

Phto V , hg 2 , shows a lOO ton nllod nuir/le-londiiig gun, 
mounted e»i batheUe foi ooist defiiicp, and idjiisttd lin hvaimln 
loading Aftei being luedthc gmi is ti iveisul louiul to tin posi- 
tion A, wheio lU nnuzlo is hiouglit opjiositi tho loidiiig nppii itiis 
O, whiph is contained in a loeess m tin pvi ijat IJ An liv (Inmlii 
lioist E imses the onimuuitioiv on a tiuck F to tho nui//le , a smul ii 
axjpai itus 18 constnioted on tho light of tin gun, wliu h is tiiii i isi il 
to pitha at pleasmo nie cumvge B shdis on tin iilitloiin C, 
wliioh pivots on P, 0 tiunk Ihiough which is iiilindund Hit 
liydiauuo powei ioi nuimiig tho gmi buck and ubsoibiiig tin m oil 

Many other applioatiouB of hjdiaiilic powei to giinuoiy 
besides those just dosonbed arc diio to Mi 0 llondol ol 
the gieat Elswick liim One of the most novel is that 
adopted lu H M S “Tdineiaiio,” in which 2C-ton guns ,iio 
mounted on thortiEKippoaiing piinciplo m n tiiiict liating 
no loof and no ports, msido tholiuiet is .i timitiiblo 
cauying the gun by tho trunmone on two aims, which aic 
laiaod by hydiaulic powei, enabling tho giiii to iao en 
&arieffe over the wall of the, tuiiet Tho locoil bungs it 
down again, and it is placed opposite the loidiiig gcai by 
1 evolving the tnin-table The geiioial jiiincijiles aip tho 
same as those on which the pieviously dcsciibed s^slonis 
aie constiucted 

Loading — ^This artido would be scaicoly complete w itli- Muwie 
out a lefeienco tothecomimrativo advantages of llio niiv/lo l"«duig 
and breedi-loaduig systems Many have been much nn- 
pressed with the gieat supciionty ot bioedi-loadois as small Snig 
arms, whether foi sporting oi militaiy purposes, and have 
concluded that the same suponority must extend to oid- 
ns,ace constructed on this plan Otheis, having seen the 
difficulty of avoiding complication aiidaoeident to the jiaits 
m the early hreooh-loadeis, have hastily condemned tlio 
whole system The tinth, as is often tho case, lies between 
the two views, as will be seen from tho following consideia- 
tions The chief points of excellence to bo attained by a 
field gun me — {a) high ratio of pow ei to weiglil , (i) im- 
munity from injuiy by its own fiie, (c) immunity from 
injuiy by tho enemy’s fire , (d) capability of Bujiportiiig tho 
accidents of service , (e) rapidity and facility of manipula 
tion , (/) efficiency of piojectile («) The powei of a gun 
IB most conveniently measuicd by tho eneigy (m foot tons) 
communicated to the projectile on leaving tho muzzle 
The following table shows how tho latest English and 
Qeiman field gnns compaie together in this respect Tho 
English guns are muzzle-loaders, tho Geiman ones brceoh- 
loaders 
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ieia The English 9 and 16 pouncleis at tbo tune of then 
lutroduction weie tho most powei f ul held guns known, hnt 
weie after a time beaten by the new German guns, which 
will m then turn be beaten by tho new English piece, the 
first supply of wnioh was lately issued Recently a tiial was 
earned out of two field guns made bj Sii W Armstiong ib 
Co They were precisely similar m all respects, except 
that one was a breech, the other a mu/^sle-loadei hTo dif- 
feienoe in their excellenco could be detected Thus it may 
be consideied as certain that the powei of a gun is in no 
way affected by the meie fact of its being a muzzle-loader 
01 a brcccb-loadei Sliould, however, the adojition of one 
svstem favoui an improved constiuctioii, oi lend itself 
moiB readily than the other to the use of improved ammuni- 
tion, this equality would disappeai, and whichovei system 
should gam a decided advantage m power, winch cannot be 
obtained by its iival, must certainly pievoil It is almost 
impossible to oven ate tho impoitance of high velocity, 
combined, of couise, with efficiency of piojectilo In the 
field it enables tho gunner to place the enemy undei fire at 
long langos, and so to foico him to change his foimations, 
and show liis hand It intensifies both the moiol and 
physical effect of shell upon tioops It peimits the guns 
to occupy good positions without the nooossity of constant 
moving to got within lange In ontienchu\ent fiimg it is, 
if possible, of still gieatei impoibnnce Low velocity pi o- 
jectiles filed from field guns aie almost liaimlcss agaiust 
earth woiks They have not sufliciout buisting charge to 

do damage to tho woilc by raeio explosion, noi impetus 
enough to' out down the parapets, while tho dofoudets hoar 
tho gun and ti ouch undei cover as tho shell comes Thus 
it IS not suiptising that all oui recent advances have been 
towaids high velocities I^othing has tended more to this 
end than the enlnigeinsnt of tho dinmetei of tho powder 
chamber, which facilitates the profitable consumption of 
increased charges This improvement is found to act dif- 
foiently on the two systems of loading A chambeied 
inu/zle-loadoi lequues an expanding cartridge (m field 
guns) , a chimbeied bieech-loader lequiies a bieech-dosing 
apparatus of lacieased size and ueiglit Supposing a 
satisfactoiy expanding cartridge to be devised, the mnzzlo- 
toader gains m intio of powei to weight If this be found 
impiacticable, the bieech-loader secuies an important 
advantage m this respect Expoiiments are still in pro- 
gtoss, and it would he iiioraatuie to pionounce definitely 
in favour of oithoi at piesent, especially as some fiesh 
di&coveiy oi new explosive may at any moment confer 
propondeianoo on either system (& ) In the Fianeo- 
German War of 1 870, a laige number of old pattern double- 
wedge breech-loaders became uuseivioeable by their own 
file This difficulty appears to have been quite oveicome 
m the newer patterns of Krupp field guns by tlie adoption 
of the cylmdro-piismatic wedge, witli Bioadwell img and 
steel facing-plate It would probably be mcoiieefc to affirm 
tliat a bieech-loader has qmte as great immunity from injury 
by its own fire as a muzzle-loadei, since no joint, however 
well contrived, can be as strong as the solid-ended steel 
tube forming the breech of the latter But, putting mathe- 
matical oertamty of security out of the question, it may 
now be accepted that practically field guns can he made as 
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safe and enduring on one system os on the other (c, ) As 
regards immunity from injury by the enemy’s fiie, tho 
muzzle loader has a decided advantage It is difficult to 
estimate the real value of this advantage, depending as it 
docs paitly on the manner in which artillery is employed, 
and paitly on the doctrine of chances Doling the Russo- 
Tuikisb War of 1877-78 but few guns weie placed Aojs 
de combat by the enemy’s fire fn such cases as did occur, 
the injuries weie neatly alw-ays such as would not have 
effected muzzle loaders Tbo wndge handles is eic usually 
bent up by the action of percussion fuze shell jamming the 
w'edges The Russian field guns weie genoially of a feeble 
class, the piopoitiou of entiencliinent fighting was un- 
usually large, and m the field the Turkish aitillery habit- 
ually filed at long ranges It may therefoia be faiily 
concluded that the number of guns iiqiued by the enemy's 
file w'as not so great as to render the supeiioi invulneiability 
of muzzlo-loadeis of much impoitanoe These conditions 
willpiobably be leveised many great warm which England 
may takepait , and bonce the advantage gamed by muzzle- 
loadeis in immunity from damage by hostile firs must be 
caiefully borne in inmd m comparing the two systems of 
loading (c7) In capability of suppoitmg the accidents ot 
service, tbeio is not much to choose between the two iivala 
The bioech-loadcris more liable to injuiy fiom being upset, 
and exposes moie parts and final fittings to the action ot 
the weather On the otbei bind, it is easiei to clean, and 
the officer can better see that it la clean Tho jamming 
of projectiles in tbo boro when ramming home, nhiohsome- 
limes occuis with muzzle-loadoiB, is impossible withbieecli- 
loaders This defect, it is hoped, has been oveicome ni 
tho new English field gun Tlio preseivation of bioeoh- 
losdeis, especially in mountainous countiies, necessitates a 
profuse oxpendituio of oil and grease (e ) In oompaiing 
the rapidity and facility of manipulation of tlio two methods 
of loading, it is noLOssaiy to oonsidei tho ciicumstances 
under winch the guns are employed Suppose a hoised 
battoiy of guns to gallop to an open spot wUonce they com- 
mand a body of hostile troops ui Qiotion Coming into 
action, tho gunncis load and fire os lapidly as accuracy will 
peimit, unhampeied by parapets It is evidently of great 
impoitance to throw os many projectiles as possible among 
tbo enemy Here the muzzle loadai will have some advan- 
tage With full detachmeuts in the open it takes latlier 
less time to load, aim, and fiie a muzzle-loading field gun 
than a breech-loading one Tho leason of this is that with 
the foimoi tho man laying the piece can manipulate the 
sight and usually take aim while the loading is being poi- 
foimed, while, when the projectile and cartiidge aie thrust 
m from behind, ho has to wait till tho loading la done 
before he can get to the sight There is no piactical 
difieience m the time occupied by the actual loading In 
one case, the cartridge and shell ai e rammed down a long 
distance togethei , m the other, fiist the shell is put lu a 
short distance, and afteiwards the caitiidge, and the wedge 
has also to be withdrawn and replaced Next, suppose a 
commanding position to have been selected for a battery, 
and a light entrenchment to have been thrown up, over 
which the guns fire Here the muzzle loader will lose tho 
advantage gained when, firing in the open, as it must bo 
loaded befoie being run up to the parapet, and aimed aftei- 
waids Both natures of gun recoil, and it makes no difiei- 
ence in time whether the ammumtion be tlirust home when 
tbo gun 18 back at the recoil position, or after it is run up 
Ileio the breech-loader and the muzzle-loader stand upon 
equal terms Thirdly, suppose — a rare case with field 
guns — that firing with reduced charges is required, that 
sheU. ate being lobbed from behind a paiapetat high angles 
into a work Here we shall have little recoil, probably not 
enough to permit loading at the muzzle without the gun 
XI — 40 
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being run back by hand Loading ab the bieech will, 
however, be pei feebly aimple In this case the bieecb-loadet 

gams a very decided advantage ovoi the muzzle-loadei, erace 
not only does it not leqmre to be luti back, but it hae to bo 
run up meiely a very shoit distance To this the advocate 
of muzzle-loading will piobably reply that shells are 
lobbed with low velocities into works only at consideiable 
intervals of time, that rapidity is theiefoie of no use, and 
that the advantage claimed is woithless ITo doubt there 
13 tiubli in this aigument, but suppoeethe action of leduced 
charges on the gun to be imitated by the introduction of a 
biake which shall check the lecod within a shoit apace, 
even when the gun is firing lapidly with high velocity, then 
the bioechloadei behind eatienchnientb gams a ebstmet 
advantage The Geimaa guns are suppli^ with powerful 
but clumsy brakes, moie for travelling purposes than for 
firing, and it is doubtful how fai they answei foi the latta 
object In the Biitiah service it hofr not been thought im 
portant to check recoil, since a ceitoin amount of it has 
been nooesaaiy foi loading behind parapets , but trials have 
bean made of bralces, &o , foi the purpose of pieventing 
guns fiom running baekwaida down a reveisa dope when 
filed fiom the cieat of a hill, or, nioio generally, foi check- 
ing excessive recoil Up to the present time (1879) no 
gieat success has attended these efforts, nor does it appear 
feaaibla to abolish recoil altogether by sinking the wheels 
in a ditoh, emce the sti am on the carriage would then be 
much inoieased There is no doubt the qu^tion offers 
grave difficulties, especially as hghtuess is such an important 
feature m the ooustruction of field gnu carnages As yeV 
then, the reduction or checking of lecoil behind a parapet 
oonteis but a pioblematical superioiity on breech loaders, 
and cannot be held to counterbalance the advantage gamed 
by muzzle loaders m the open (f) lu the oldei pattern 
guns of both systems, wheie studs and windage were pitted 
against lead coating and no windage, tbo mnzzle-loading 
piojectde was able to take abettei time fnze than could be 
used in the bieech-loader, but it did not possess the same 
aocniacy of shooting Since the mtrodiicbion of the poly- 
groove system, in which rotation is given and windage 
sealed by a cuppei-fianged ling or due at the base of tlie 
shell, the mnzzle-loading piojectile has lost the advantage 
of being able to use tbo eimplei time-fuza, but bos gain^ 
lu sevoial important respects The bieech-loadmg shell 
lias also been improved by the substitution of two copper 
wiies for the lead coating, but is probably infenor to the 
new muzzle-loading projectile, which, however, can bo n&ed 
equally well for breech-loaders It may be said theiefore 
that the systems aie equal in lespoet to efficiency of pro 
jootile 

Thus then, taking the six qualities named as chief ex- 
collences to be sought for m field aitiUory, it appears that 
lu foul of them there is practically little or no advantage 
gamed by either system over the other, while, in the two 
remaining qualities, the murzle-loader has slightly the best 
of it On the whole it seems therefore that, at the 
piesenl moment, the balance of evidence is m favour of 
muzzle-loading foi field guns 

Joi biege In oompaimg the advantages of the rival methods of 

■pu*- loading siege guns, the entirely different character of the 
two classes of pieces composing a tram at once forces itself 
on tho attention One class consists of long guns, project- 
ing far over a parapet, and usually ffied at low elevatioiis 
with heavy charges , the other of shoit guns, usually fired 
at high elevations with low charges, the muzzles on recoil 
coming well within the emplacement The Germans use 
long and short 16 centimetre guns, both hreech-loadets, and 
both ttiowmg shell of the same weight The long gun, 
fired with heavy charges, weighs three times ss much as 
the short gun, which is fiied with light chargee Supposing 


the dimensions of the short gun weio moroiiseLl, tho piopoi- 
tions remaining an changed, till its weight oqualled that of 
the long gun, then it would bo ablu to file bhcll ot tbiee 
tunes the weight Tins is what is actually being done in tbo 
Biitibh seivico Now all these heavy pieces, hung cithoi 
heavy powder ehaigob oi heavy shell, lequiio veiy stioiig 
and consequently very heavy carnages to bcai the locoil, 
and It IS found convenient to transport the guns on com- 
paratively light platfoini woggons apait fioin then filing 
carnages Hence theie is no longei any iiectssiby foi con- 
structuig filing carnages with a view to tiavollmg pm poses , 
and it is probable that tiaveising slides will bo introduced 
for all heavy siege pieces It is not requisite to institute 
at length a companion of the vaiious qualities debited foi 
siege guns Bapidity is very raiely of iinpoitanco with 
them, they are always fiied undei covei, and it may be at 
' once asbumed that, as fai as powei and cuduiatice go, the 
two sy&tems ate piactically equal A fiesli sot of condi- 
tions comes mto play the projectiles are heavy, and r oii- 
vonience of loading, combined with safety to tho gunners 
from the enemy’s fiie, ehonld now be considered As these 
points are connected with the form of cauiago employed, it 
waanecessaiy to coll to mind in compaiing bicecli with 
muzzle loading, that slides aio likely to tako tho place of 
travelling carnages When long guns nie hied, in oidoi to 
peimit loading at the muzzle, it is rcquiisite that the rocoil 
should be great, and the emplacement deep Many devices, 
such as flexible lope lammeis, jointed staves, ikc , have 
been tued, but have not proved peifectly successful in ovoi- 
coming this difficulty Breooh-loading heic has a coiifiicloi- 
able advantage Long guns are fired at low angles of cleva- 
' tion, and no difficulty theiefoie is expciionced iii thuistmg 
' the projectile home from behind ma neatly horizontal buic 
High velocity is requiied, and the bioech-Ioading system 
lends itself readily to enlargement of tbo powder chamber, 
without necessitating the complications of an expanding 
caitiidge If slides aie used tho hydiauhc bufloi chocks 
the recoil at once , on tho othei hand, the paiapot attends 
rather better protection to men standing close to it at the 
muzzle than to men standing a little way off at tho breech 
These conditions are reveieed with the shuit pieces Tho 
rammer is shoit, and no great recoil is necessniy to poimit 
loading at tho muzzle The elevation is high, and it is 
much en&ier to diop a bhell in fiom tho front than to tluust 
it up from behmd Indeed this cannot usually bo done, 
and a breccb-loadei has to be bioiigbt nearly hoii/ontal fm 
loading High velocity is nevei required, and eiilaigcmont 
of powdei chamber is nob wanted The men aio m tho 
most shelteied position at the muz/lo If these views bo 
admitted os ooiiect, it seems cleai that the long pieces ot a 
biege tram should be bieech-loaders, and tho short ones 
muzzle-loadoiB To this it may be objected that unifoimity 
would be saciificed by such a combination Thoro is not 
much m. this objection The mere fact of two guns being 
loaded in different ways la surely of little consequence, and 
can easily be giosped by the dullest gunner It is done 
every piaotioe day on boaid ship, whore tho old pattern 
Armstrong veut-piece bieech loaders aie combined with 
modern muzzle-loaders As regards the stores, a long and 
a ahoit gun of the samo weight would not undoi any 
circumstances fiie the same ammunition, and even m eases 
whole a heavy long gun is associated with a light shoit one 
having the same diameter of bore, as in tho case of tho 
German 16-centimetie pieces, there is no reason why tho 
same projectile should not be used foi both if deaiied , 
that IS, the new smooth muzzle-loading shell, with a gas- 
eheck on the base, would answer for both 
Tho question of braech-loading or muz/le-loading is 
obviously not only complicated, but is liable to alteration 
lu its conditions with every advance made m tho soianco of 
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iToi giinneiy To decide that aa aimy oi a navy Bhonld liftvo 
hc-wy nothing hat biecchloadus,, oi nothing but muz/le loodeis, 
gans ^oiilil be to mike i fetich of uuifoimity, thcie 19 plenty 
ot 100m foi both sjatems With rejaid to heavy foitieed 
and sluij guns., it ib easy to suggest po&itione where it will 
piobablj be fo iiid that ono sybtem has a decided advantage 
ovoi the othei Thue, taking the sea service fir&t, in 
tuiiets the muzzle loadei 19 ptefeiable The loading can 
bo peiformed with great facility outside the ports, and a 
tuiret of a given diameter will house a pair of bigger guns 
than when the loading has to be done inside at the breech, 
unless some motbod ot exteiior loading can bo devised foi 
the bieech-loadcis also For broadside guns, on the other 
hand, it seems equally clear that bi eech-loading has the 
advantage, as muzzle loadeis have to be lun in so fai to 
peimit loading that they must bo too slioit for balhstio ex 
collenco Foi a small gun placed on a slide in the bow of 
a boat, it appeals fai more convenient to load at the breoch 
Foi thoso guuboats lu ■which the vessel is simply the gun 
cainsge md the lino of fire is given by the helm, loading 
at the muzzle fium below deck offers groat advantages 
Laud SCI vice heavy guns, mounted ou sea fronts for the 
piotection of haibouia, die, present a great variety of con- 
ditions In some cases the rocks or ground on which the 
battery is elected liavo such a foica that a heavy gun loaded 
at the bieech could be uaed where only a comparatively 
small one could be loaded at the muzzle Sometimes a j 
tuirot can be elected with loading goai outside, and then 
the conditions are loveised In the case of veiy heavy 
/guns, which once la situ aie not mtouded over to be moved, 
the argument fiom unifoimity loses much of its cogency, 
and tho ononrastanoes of every gun position could thorefoie 
be so)>>iialoly cousidciod The guns and howitzers arming 
land floats of foitios’ es should follow the same rule as given 
tor tUo siege train, tho conditions of service in battoiy 
being veiy siinilai The long pieces should bo breech- 
loadors, tho short ones mii/zlo loaders Wherever the com- 
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paiative advantages of bieech-loading and niazzle-loadiug 
are nearly equal, the decision should be in favour ot the 
muzzle-loadeis as pos'^ossmg the mheient advantages ot 
simplicity, solidity, and cheapness 

Oomluiion — The science ot guimeiy Las leccived so 
many developments of late yeais, and is even now progress- 
ing so rapidly, that it is impossible to do justice to the 
subject within the limits of an article The reader who 
wishes for moie minute details, and who would study any 
part of tho science thoroughly, is recommended to consult 
tho following hst of works — 

EMCrWsn — ^Eobiiis, New F> imipUs of Giinnety , Glii Bo^ei, Biblio 
E. A , heatise mv AitiUeiy , Col Owen, E A , Mode) n At Mia y , giipliy 
Miqois Gufiiths and Dune in, it A, At tiller M’a ilanwtl , Mnjoi 
Sladcu, B. A , Pivnupki of Ommety , Rev P JJaslifoitli, Jl/oizoji 
of Ft yietilea , Vf D Niicn, On the Ualculaiion of the Tiajectuiui 
of Shot , Capt Noble and J?iof Abel, licteaithea on Jltploaiiea , 

■\V W Giienvsi, ModfinFreaJi Loadins nnUCliukcbmc Uunt, Fto 
eudtnasofUoyal Attillny Institution [tyvL-aijEiVs), Lt Col Stiange, 

E A , MmmalofFieMArtilluyJcn Canada, llspoiti of Gommiltee 
on &pUsvua , Mcpoita of ConmuUce on Eiijh-Angle Fu a , Changes 
tn Attilleiy MaUi ul and, Slot es , md tho Wai Olficc publications — 
Fioceethngsof Otdnanus Solcct Committee , leit Booh on Oitlnante, 

Teat Booh on Ammnmtimi , Text Booh on Cattiagea 

EmiiOll — 'Qcn Didion, TiatU do Balishyue , Id , Zois de la 
ItiaalaneB de VAit , Plot Ilcho, Ttailt de Buhatigue Bipcii- 
tnetUale , 0 Piobeit, TiailC d’Ai tiller i« Thior iguo ct lAjnt iiiionlalo , 

Smu cfAihllei ic (monthly) 

IrAUAK — Itmata Mat itiima (qiiaiteily) 

AMBKirAW — Hollt}, Oidiumoeand At mm , Annual Ilqmtsof 
Chief <f Ordnatiec 

Gi 1 SIAN — UoAidhiielifar die Oft leiedet Koniylu.hcnPteus'.inlu.n 
AttUlerio, Bulin, 1877 Mitthulimqen Ubet Qeqimtmide dca Atiil 
U) a, und Uenie IPcwn?, Vienna (monthly), HandbuchfAt dieKK 
AriilUtit, Vienna (published in sections, 1871-77), Moj Gin 
Ooimt Bylandt'Uhciut, Dot tnditede Sehuaa nut Jlohlqesehown, 
Vioiini, 1874, Biol Gooig Kiisoi, T/uono de) Blastioilat wild 
Fod.ighaitohtenfbrmxqn Kam, Vioniia, 1876, Id , Uebor LagiUn- 
Comstiuetum, 1877, Militar n ochmiblalt, Boilm (E M ) 

: Nolo — ^Th© pablisheis aio mdebtod to the kindness ol H M ’s 
Stationery Office and the Iloyivl Aitilleiy Institution foi asBistauc# 
t in prepaiing soiiu ot the illnstiations foi the foiegoiiig aitiole 


GUNNY This name is applied to cloth OJ bags made 
of jute, and is supposed to be deiived from ganga or garnet 
of ■Rnmphius, oi tiom gonia, a vornaonlor name oE the 
Qrotohina junee<t—a, plant common in Madias One of 
the first notices of the term itself is to he found m Knox's 
Ceylon, m which he says " The filaments at the bottom 
of the stem [con from tho cocoa-nut husk (Cocosnwe^eta)} 
may be made into a coarse cloth called gunny, ■wluish is 
nsed for bags and similar purposes " Jute (s’ v ) ib the 
hbie of two species of CoicAoriis, G capaulam and G 
olUotvus, ono species of which, piobably tho lattei, has 
long been known as the Jew’s mallow, fiom the fact that 
the leaves have long been used m Palestine, Egypt, and 
Arabia as a potheib 

The seeds of the jntc jilant aie sowum Apiil or May and 
the plant is cut down close to the roots just before flowering 
The tops are then clipped oS and the stems made' mto 
bundles, which are placed in tanks or ditches and covered 
with turf or other hoavy substances to keep the bundles 
under water Heio th^ are watched an-uously day by day 
till the fibre sepaiates easily from the oentml woody portion 
The period of retching or soaking takes from oight to 
ten days , if allowed to remain too long, the fibre rapidly 
decays In drying also the fibre generally becomes of a 
deeper coloui When tho fibre is ready for manipulation, 
the opeiator descends mto the tank or ditch, and takmg 
10 to 16 bundles, ships off the barky fibre and washes 
tlioioughly, and by a dexterous movement of the wnsB 
spreads and separates the fibias over the surface of the 
\mter The fibre soon becomes clean, and is hung oyer 


bamboo framewoik to dry The fibre thus obtained is fine, 
I long, and silky, but the short staple and the portion near 
i the root held in the hand of tho operator dining wash- 
ing, which frequently has bark attached, are the poitions 
generally selected to make gunny bags 01 cloth of 

Tho kind of cloth known as giinny, ^tab, choti, &c , is 
woven m various lengths and widths for use os bedding, 
bags, dso , and formerly, moie than at present, oveiy man, 
woman, and child, boatmen, linsbaudmen, and others, in 
their spare moments, distaff in hand, wove gunny cloth 
Even the Hindu widow, saved from death and despised by 
all, made her life loss miserable by making gunny cloth, 
and thus rendering herself to an extent independent of her 
family On the eastern, fiontier women are clothed in it, 
and the poor cover themselves with it at night In the 
Malayan Alchipelago it is no unusual sight to see a poor 
Chmese coolie with a dress made of gunny cloth The 
great and most important use, howevei, to which gixnuy 
cloth IS applied is m making bags wheiein to pack rice, 
hnseed, sugar, cotton, and other products for shipment 
As soon as this cheap, strong, and serviceable material 
beottinekno'wn, tbe manufacture speedily assumed enormous 
proportions, and vast quantities of jute were impoited into 
Dundee for the manufacture of gunny bags and cloth alone 
The Dundee mills, m the early period of this trade, had 
only Indian hand-woven gnnmes to compete with The 
mtroduction of the latest machinery of the most approved 
patterns into Bengal, the chief seat of this industry in 
India, has, howevei, had the effect of giving India tho 
opportunity of competing with the Dundee miHs on sdvan 
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tageou? terms, and now India supplies vast quantities of 
gunnies to Europe, Egypt, Ceylon, the Malayan Aichipelago, 
China, and the United States In Ameiica alone it is 
computed that the annual aveiaga outturn of cotton is 
3,500,000 bales, earh bale lequinug 6 yards of wiappmg 
mateiial, and of this one thud at least is supplied in gunny 
doth In 1S72-73 6,105,275 gunnies and 64,347 pieces 
were exported fiom India, whilst in 1876-77, during a 
peiiod of eleven months, 30,110,616 gnuny bags and 
5,202,835 yaids of gunny cloth woie exported to foreign 
countiies Those figures do not include what is sent coast- 
wise 01 what 13 used for packing expoited Indian produce 
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Bombay too has maclimeiy for ueaviiig jute, hut has not 
as yet done much to tompefce with Bengal, and iiideoJ theie 
appeaito littlo hope foi Bombay unless laige quantitiee ot 
jute can he made to glow on the spot, since, apait fiom the 
cost of carnage, the juices in the jiite plant, as m many 
othei plants, become lesinified by diying, and theiefoio 
requiie opeiating upon whilst peifectly fiesli, being attended 
aftu treatment with moie difficulty in manipulation and a 
leas outturn of fibic 

The excellent gunny bags sent to England aie often used 
for lepacking foi e\poitaUon, and laige quantities find 
then way to papci mills. 
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U PO^I the great importance of the invention of gun- 
powder it IS needless to dwell Not only has it 
revolutionized the art of wai, and given the forces ot cmliza 
tion a vast advantage ovei mere numbers and enrage valour, 
but we may even uige, paradoxical though it appears, that 
the VBiy iinpi ovemeiits by uhioh modern science has len- 
dered militaiy nmchinos tuoie deadly tend to make war far 
more expensive, and theiefoie to pievent its being so fie 
quently or so rashly undoi taken as of old Besides such 
inducot services to civdization, gunpowdei has been and is 
of gieat use in the aita ot peace, although of late yeais to A 
coitniu extent superseded by moie potent explosive agents 
Histoiioal Such being the case, it is not a little remaikuble that the 
alcetoh discoveiy of gunpowder should be veiled in unccitainty, 
although this veiy obscuiity eooms proof of its gieat anti- 
quity It is, howevei, ceitain that it was not mvented, os 
has been often stated, by the German monk Beitholdus 
Schwartz, about 13i0, although "Wilkinson, in his Supines 
of War, Gonsideis Schwartz may have suggested the iiso of 
a moitai, since the foim as also the name of this piece of 
ordnance may well have beeu due to some accident in the 
laboistory Roger Bacon, who was born in 1214, refers, ett ra 
1267, to an explosive inixtme of the nature of gunpowdei 
ns known befoie Ins time, os being employed fui purposes 
of diveisiou, and as producing a noise like thunder, and 
flashes like lightning, he even suggests its application to 
military purposes, and indulges m the supposition that some 
such composition might have been employed by Gideon to 
destroy the Midianites (J udges vn ) He elsewhere wiites 
— "Ex hoc ludicro puer ili quod fit lu. multis mundi partibus, 
scilicet, utinstiumento facto ad quantitatem pollicis humnm, 
ex hoc violentia salis, qui eolpetrie vocatur, tarn hoiiibilis 
sonus nascitur lu ruptura turn modic® pergamense, quod 
foitia tonitm rugitum eb coruscationom maximam sui 
luminis jubni exeedit” (see preface to Jebb’s edition of 
Bacon’s Opw Maju't) In the above passage saltpeftre is 
alone lefened to os the violently explosive substance, bat 
Bacon was well aware of the fact that saltpetie of itself 
will not explode, for in his previously written iieatise, De 
Secieiis Ope} thus Ai tis et Jfatw ce et de NvlkteOe Magug, he 
says " that from saltpetre and other %%g} edtents we aie able 
to make a fire that shall burn at any distance we please ” 
In chap XI of t’ue same work these other ingredients are 
veiled in the disguise of an anagram " Sod tamen salis 
petrsB Iwta nope cum ubre et sulphuris, et sio facies tomtrum 
et coruscationem, si scins arbificium , ” the unmeaning 
words lu italics have been translated as cajlmium pTilvae 
Robins, m his work on gunnery (1742), and Dutens 
(jS^iquuy znto the Origin of Discovenes attubitted to ihe 
Model m) suggest that Bacon may have derived his know- 
ledge fiom the MS of Marcus Grcecua, preset ved lu the 
National Libraiy in Pans, entitled " Inoipit I/d>e} Igmum 
a Marco Graeco prescripbus, oujus virtus et effloaoia est ad 
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comburendum ho&tes, tarn in man quum in teira " Marcus 
Qraecus, who lived about the end of the 8th ceutuiy, was 
theiefoie not ignorant of tho militu.iy uses to which tho 
composition might be put, among othei mode a of launching 
file upon an enemy he gives one to the following ettoct — 
ono pound of live sulphur, two of chuitoal of wallow, and 
SIX of saltpetio, ledutcd to a fine powdoi m a nuible 
moitarand nuvod together, a eeitdin quantity is to bo put 
into a long, nano w, and well coinimctcd cosia, and then 
discharged into the an This is evidently the destuption 
of a lookot It has also been suggested that Bacim may 
have loainl the seciet in Spam, in which countiy ho is 
known to have tiavollerl, and whose Moinish iiiabtois woia 
thenfai in advance of tho test of Fuiope in science uikI 
liteiatme AIL eitiis Magnus, in his ticatiso De Mm uhtlibu'< 
Mtindt, lopcats almost woid foi won! sevcial lotoipts in tho 
woik of Murciia Qirecus, also, an epistlo by Eon uiiis, a 
Spanish monk, and a contenipoiaiy of B,i(oii, winch is 
probeived in the Bodleian Library at Oxfmd, gives lotoipls 
foi Greek file, rockets, and " thundci ” Tlioio is a tieatiso 
on gunpowder m the libiaiy of the Escmitil, wiittoii 
about 1250, which appoais to clcsciibe both inckcts <iml 
shells, the Aiabians aio, from this and oLlici authoiities, 
supposed to have enclosed comhubtiblo oi explosive com 
positions in hollow globes of iron, which wcio disih.ngcd 
upon the foo eithei by hand, liko the inodcm gicnailo, oi 
fiom the warlike machines then iii use , it has also hoon 
stated that towards the close of the 1 H1i contuiy they 
projected smrill balls fiom tubes earned in tho hand, oi 
attached to tho end of a lance, and only used at close 
iiarteiB, being in fact hand guns Rockets wcio employed 
uring the reign of the Qiook empeioi Leo, about b80, 
ond indeed seem to have been known in India from tiino 
immemorial, bomo of them Laving been made of gieat si/c 
The gloom of the daik ages piooludes fuilhei attomjit to 
trace back the history of gunpowder with ony certainty, but 
Mr Datens, in the work befoio quoted, adduces many 
passages from classical authors m mipport of his view that 
a composition of the naturo of gunpowder w'as not unknown 
to the anoionte, as, for examiilo, the story of tSalmoneus, 
king of Ehs, who, according to Vugil {/Eneid, vi 585), for 
his audacity m attempting to imubato tlumdei and lightning, 
was slain by J upiter , Mi Dutens considers ho may have 
fallen a victim to his own exponmeiits Eustathius, a 
commentator on Homer, speaks of him ns being so skilled 
m mechanics that he constiuctcd machines to iniituto 
thunder (Eustathius ad Odyss , k 234, p 1682, 1 1 , soe 
also Hyginus, Fdb%ly 61, 660, Valerius Elnocus, hb i 
662) It 13 albo nanated. of Caligula by l)ion Cassius 
(JEfst Rom , “Caligula,” p 662) that ho had machines which 
imitated thunder and lightning, and emitted stonoa Seo 
also Johannes Antioolunus, Chronica apud Penesciana 
Valeaii, Pans, 1604, p 804 
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Accoiding to Thenn&fciu's (Outt , Xivii p 337) the 
Biahmins had simihi macliiiies Pliilostratus, lu hi3 hfe 
of Apollonius Tyanmus (lib ii cap 14), written about 200 
AD, 1 elates of a people of India, dwelling between the 
Hypha&is and the Ganges, whose countiy Alexander nevei 
entoicd “Thoir cities he could nevei have taken, though 
lie had led a thousand as brave as Achilles, oi thiee thousand 
such as Aja-c, to tho assault, for they come not out to the 
held to fight those who attack thorn, but these holy men, 
beloved by the gods, oveiLhiow their enemies with tempests 
ind tliundeibolts shot liotn then walls” 

From the mention by Vitiuvius, and in Plutarch’s life of 
Maicellus, that one of his machines thiew laige stones with 
gieat noise, it has been thought that Archimedes used some 
explosive composition in the defence of Syiaeuse 

Tho most ancient refeience of all is in the Gentoo code 
of liwB (H.ilhod’s tiauslation), supposed by some authon- 
ties to be coeval with Moses Itiunstlms “Themagis- 
liate shill not make war with any deceitful machine, or 
with poisoned weapons, or with cannon and guns, oi any 
kind of iiiearms ” Tho tiinslator remaiks that thu pass- 
age may “seive to lonew the Suspicion, long since deemed 
absurd, that Alexander the Gieat did absolutely meet with 
some weapons of that hind in India, as a passage fiom 
Quintus Ouitius seems to asceitam ” The word tianskted 
liieaima is liteially a weapon of fiie, aud one species of it 
has been desciibed as a dait oi ariow tipped with fiio and 
discharged fiom a bamboo, so that the refeience may not 
bo to any joj ojtelltng agont, but moiely to some combustible 
01 incendiaiy composition, of tho natiue of the so called 
Gieek fiio 

look It IS almost coitam that those nuthois who asseit that 

10 the Aiabians used gunpowder at tho siege oi Mecca, 690 
AD, having doused their knowledge of it fiom Indu oi 
China, confound gunpowdoi with this Qicok fiie, which 
sosms to have boon the genoiic name given to sevoial 
different combustible mixtiuos, although Aiabian writeie 
speak of thorn as Chinoso ffres Qicek ilio was iniio- 
duoed into Constantinople fiom, the East about the year 
673, it was dischaigod uiion the enemy by means of 
vaiious engines of war, or in snialloi quantities attached 
to arrows oi daits The Saiacens used it against the 
Ciusadeis Maimbourg, in his Hislojy of tJio Oiusades, 
describes its effects , and Joinville, who was an eye-witness, 
says “it was thrown fiom a peliary, and came foiward 
as large os a banol of veijuioe, with a tail of fiie as 
big as a great snoid, making a noise like thiindei, and 
soomiiig like a diagon ffying in the an , the light it gave 
out fiom the great quantity of fire londcied the camp as 
blight os day, and such was the torioi it occasioned among 
the commandeis in the aimy ot St Louis that Gautier de 
Caiiel, an expeuenced and valiant knight, advised that, as 
often as it was thiown, they should prostrate themselves 
upon then elbows and knees, and beseech the Lord to 
dolivoi them fiom that dangei against which he alone could 
pioteot them ” Ilowovei, its actual destiuctive effect seems 
to have been very inadequate to the tenor it occasioned 
Fiom the account oi Geoffrey de Vineaanf, sand aud eaith, 
but especially vinegar, appear to have been considered the 
best extinguishers, watei would not put it out One 
description of this wildfiie was composed of lesin, sulphur, 
naphtha, aud pi obably saltpetre Bacon states that lehgious 
sciuplos hmdeied European nations fiom adopting Gieek 
file , but if so, they seem to have been gradually overcome, 
for its use is mentioned by various writeis, Anna Comnena, 
Ptre Daniel, and Fioissart among them Similar scruples 
no doubt consideiahly rotaided the introduction of gun- 
powdei , and the fear that its adoption would prove fatal 
to all knightly gallantly also caused it to be regarded with 
aversion Fiidousi, the famous Persian poet, desonbes in 
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bis wiitinga what weie doubtless the eftoots of loekets and 
wildfiio discliaiged upon the enemy, but he ascub&s the 
whole to magic 

The researches of all authoiiLies seem to point to the Eistom 
Far East as the birthplace of an explosive mixtuie ofo^euiof 
the natuie of gunpowder , it was used there from time 
immemorial, although doubtless its application as a propel- 
ling agent is of far later date In all piobability, the geim 
of tho science of explosives lay in the accidental discovery 
of the peculiar properties of tho nitre so plentifully found 
mixed with the soil upon the vast plains of Indu and China 
By means of tho chaired embeis of wood-fiies, used for 
cooking, the two most active ingredients of gunpowder 
might easily he brought into contact, and, under the action 
of heat,moie or less deflagration would ensue, in fact, the 
accidental dropping of some of the ciudo saltpetre into the 
coals would show its remarkable powei of supporting and 
acceleiating combustion The combination of sdtpetie and 
cliaicOfil m a more oi less powerful mixture can theiefore 
be easily conceived, the sulphur being an after addition, 
and not necessary to cause explosion Our present gnu 
powder IS only the impiovement and peifeotion of such a 
mixture Saltpetre was early knovm as “Chinese snow,” 
and some have supposed the use of gunpow der iii cannon 
to have heon known in China veiy soon after, if not 
before, the Chiistian eia But tins setme to be an eiroi, 
foi Colonel Andeison, C B , in his book on gunpowdei 
(London, 1862), quotes a conveisation held by John Bell 
of Anteimony, who visited Poking m 1721, with the 
empoioi’s general of aitilleiy, to the effect that fiom then 
TCioids It had been used in hrewoiks, iLc , foi about 2000 
yeaia,but that its application to the piopulsionof shot was 
a late mUodiictiou Some of then compositions had such 
names ns “devouring hio,” “eaith thundei,” &o The 
InnMuiet of Timm, wiitton about the middle of tho 14th 
century, contain no mention of cannon or gunpowdei, 
although full paiticuiais are given of the equipment of his 
tioops, it is, liowevei, related that when Timui engaged 
the army of Mahmud under the walls of Delhi, men 
scattered wildfiie and flung rockets in overy direction In 
this connexion it may be noted that^ while the use of 
lockets was of very old date in India, the names given to 
pieces of artilleiy undoi the lule of Bober and the Mogul 
oonqueiois of Hindustan almost invariably point to a 
European, or at least to a Tiukish origin It is also weU 
authenticated that Akbai and Auiungzobo had Englishmen 
and othei Euiopoans in then service to teach the art of gun- 
neiy The analysis of tho gunpowdei made by the Chinese 
in the present day shows a composition almost identical 
with that employed m Europe, which has only boen aiiived 
at aftei centiunss of experience, so that, in oil piobability, 
they have corrected then earlier formula fiom Western 
sources 

Whatever ohaouiity may hang over tho eoily history of Itaintio 
gunpowder, it seems most probable that its employment ^notion 
as a piopelhng agent oiiginabed among tho Moots ^ 

Saiacens, — whose civilisation for seveial centimes con- 
tiusted foicibly with the intellectual darkness of Cluisten- 
dom, — and fiom them spread eastward, as well as north- 
ward into Europe Cond4 {llitt Dorn, Arabs itt Sirairi) 
states that Ismail Ben Feraz, king of Grenada, who in 
1326 besieged Baza, had among his maohiiiea “siome that 
cast globes of Are with lesounding thunders and lightnings 
r^emblmg those of the resistless tempest , all these missiles 
caused fearful nyuries to the ivalls and toweis of the city ” 

The first reliable contemporary document rolativo to the use 
of gunpowder in Europe, a document still m existence, 
hews date 11th February 1326 , it gives authority to the 
pnoiB, the gonfalonier, and council of twelve of Floience to 
appoint persons to superintend the manufacture of cannons 
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of biass, and uon balls, for tlie defence of the commune, 
camps and tcmtoiy of the icpnblic 
Fii tnso It the tosUmony of John Baiboui, 'uchdcocon of Aber 
inUng- fieen, who wrote lu 1376, is to be believed, cannon, which 
he calls “ ciakys of wai,” weia employed during the invasion 
of Scotland by Edwaid III in 1327 , but they aie not 
mentioned m the accounts of the ovpensea of tliis w<ir pie 
served in the lecoid office An indenture, fiiet published by 
Sn N H 17icok& inhis iZut Jloyal N^avj/ (London, 1847), 
and since by Lieut -Colonel H Biackeiihuiy (Pt oreediutfs It 
A Institution, 18G5), stated to bo of 1*1 Edwaid III , 1338, 
contiins sevoial icfciencea to small cannon as among the 
stoies of the tow ei, aud also mentions “ uii petit baiioll de 
gonpoudoi lo quait’ploin ” If autboutic, this is ceitauily 
the fir,t distinct mention of gunpowder in Great Bntain we 
now possess, but doubts have smoe been tin own upon tlic 
date of tins MS It, howevci, seems certain, from a con 
tempoiaiy doLuiiient in the National Libiaiy in Fans, that, 
in tins same joai 1338, them existed in the maiino aisonal 
at Rouen, an non weapon, called "pot de fei,’'foi pio 
pelling bolts, together with some saltpetie and sulphur to 
make powdei foi the same , at this peiiod the ingiedicnta 
weio usually kept separate, and mivod when required 
Riom the jeai 1345, 19 Edwaul III , wo have, pieseivod 
in the Record Ofiico, reliable accounts of the purchase of 
ingiedieiits needed for the fnbiication of gimpow'doi, and of 
tie shipping of cannon for Fnneo In 1316 Edward III 
ordered all the saltpetie and sulphui that could be found 
to be bought up foi him, but tire quantities obtained weie 
•very small Whotlioi it be true or not that cannon were 
used by the English at Cidcy m that year belongs mthei 
to the quosLion of tho employment of aitilleiy in the field, 
it has boon maiutmued that such was the caso by Namloon 
III (Etudes sui le pcosS et Vavmti de VAstilleii^ It 
may be noted that Petiaioh, about the year 1344, m 
bis dialogues De lemedub <uinmque fot turns, speaks of 

biaren globes cast foi Hi by tho foice of flame with a hor- 
rible sound of thunder ’’ as having become as common as 
any othoi kind of weapon 

In the yen 1377, being the fii&t of Riohaid II, Honiaa 
Noibniy was oidered to buy, amongst other miimtions, 
sulphai, saltpotro, and charcoal to be sent to the costlo of 
Brest In 1414 Homy V oideied that no gunpowder 
should be taken out of the kingdom without special boence , 
in the same year this monarch also ordered twenty pipes of 
powder mode of willow cbaicoal, and various other aitidee 
foi the use of the guns 

It was not, howevei, until the leign of Elizabeth that the 
manufacture ot gunpowder can be said to have been cstab 
lished lu England, Tho greater portion required had been 
previously impoited from abioad, and the tiode had been 
an open one , but the threatening attitude of Spam com- 
pelled the Government to piovide more efficient means of 
defence, and patents weie issued by the crown for thomanu- 
faotuio of gunpowdei, constituting it a monopoly Eaily 
in this leigii also, saltpetre began to be artificially pioduced 
in England, but the quantity so obtained foimed a veiy 
small piopoition of the supifly needed, the lemamder being 
brought ftoin vaiioiis parts of the Conlinonl, and fiom 
Baibaiy Again, in 1623, nominally in otdei to pievent 
tho sale of weak or defective powdei, a pioolamation was 
issued by James I , piohibiting its manufacture, as well as 
that of saltpetie, except under the king’s commission, and 
directing that all gunpowder should be piovedand marked 
by the sworn pioof-mastei A little later, in 1626, the 
East India Company had commenood the importation of 
saltpetre, and had also elected powder works m Enirey 
Their renewed charter in 1693 contained a clause provid- 
ing that 690 tons of saltpetre weie to be furnished to the 
oidnanoe annually, and from this time forward we hear of 


no difficulty, at least m England, of obtaining the chief 
lugiedient of gunpowdei, although on the Continpiit gitat 
attention has been paid to its aitihcxalpiodiictiori , this w is 
especially the case in Fiance duimg the leign of Napoleon 
I, when the supremacy of Gieab Biitaiu ot sea foi many 
yeara inevented the importation of saltpetie by liei enemies 

About the yeai 1590, Geoige Evelyn, giandfathei of the 
celebiated John Evelyn of W ooton, loceiv ed the loyal licence 
to set up powdei mills at Long Dittou und Godstoue , tho 
Evelyns aie said to have brought the ait fiom Holland 
The works at Faveislmm, afteiwaids for sn many ycais the 
Govemmenl gunpowdei factory, datefiomEli/abctli’s rcigii, 
but were then of secondaiy impoi tanco to those at 0 odstonc 
There seems reason, however, to suppose that powdei nulls 
evicted at "Waltham Abbey so fai back ns 1561, for iii that 
year we find John Tliomwoith of AValtham in treaty, on 
behalf of Queen Elizabeth, foi the piiicliase of ‘altpctio, 
Bulphm, and staves foi baiiels Fullci also icfcis (Fut/lih 
Wottkies, I 338) to the powdei mills at Waltli.im Abbey, 
of which place he was appointed vicai in 1641 In 1787 
they W'ore sold to the crown by John Walton, mid looigsn- 
ized nndei tho supoimteiidcnce of the famous Sii William 
Congieve The old loyal fnctoiy at Faveishnni was given 
up after the peace of 1815, being fust lot and aftoiwaids 
sold to the well-known film of Me&sis John IT ill »t bon, 
a thud Government faotoiy at Ballincollig was dispnseil ot 
a few years later Tho Waltham Abbey works have been 
greatly enlarged of locent yeaiB, and no expense lias been 
spared to render them, by the intioductioii of now and 
improved macbmeiy, the most complete ns w ell as the s ifest 
in the world It le impossible to dosciibe in dolail Hie 
various improvements which have been inailo in the nianu 
factuie of gunpowder, but tho most important will be biicfiy 
slated wW descubmg tho euccessivo pi oi esses lc> which 
the ingredients are subjected 

Thu Ingredients and thi ir Action 

The objects to bo attainoil in the piodiirlinii of an Olyoit', 
explosive agent for artilleiy and small aims mu — (u) llieinh<' 
maximum of propelling foice , (6) tho niinimum of niifitd **‘1^'“'"’'' 
pressure in tho boie of gun, (t) uuifoiinity of attion , (d) 
heedom fiom fouling, especially m small aim ponduis, (/) 
dombility, ve , powei to beai tianspoit and keep w’ull in 
store Of all explosive substanres nt ptesenl known, gun- 
powder alone can be said to fulfil the fust tliico conditions 
Its advantages maybe siiinnied up as follows — (o) tliPAilvsn 
rate of combuetion of gunpowdei is giadiinl compared with tiges of 
that of most othei explosives , and, both by mljncting the 
pioportions of the ingredients and vaiying the luerlianicfil 
processes of manufacture, its explosivoncss can be uioihfled 
BO as to suit every desoiiption of weapon , (5) the ingiodioiits 
are easily piocuierl, and aia oompaiatively cheap , (/) with 
pfopiBi precautions, it is comparatively safe in mnnuf ictuio, 
in store, and m transport it also keeps well in a modoiatcly^ 
dry atmosphere 

The earliest gunpowder uaed lu cannon in Euiupu con- Com 
aisted of equal paits of saltpetre, charcoal, aud sulphur, i)o«iioii 
ground up and mixed together as rcquiicd, and iiiiist have 
proved a mixture fai inferior m strength to that given m 
the MS of Marcus Gisecua To account foi the use of huoli 
a very weak composition long after beltei pioportions had 
been ascertained, it must be reracmbeied that tho eaihest 
cannon were composed of iron staves roughly hooped 
togelher", and tubes of thin non, oi oven of wood m leather, 
with rope eoilerl round them, wei e sometimes used Indeed 
the effective application of gunpowdei as a piopcllmg agent 
mvolves a whole senes of inventions, and it was doubtless 
chiefly owing to the backward state of meohanical science 
during the Middle Ages that such weak powdeis woro 
employed The slow growth of artillery science in Euiope 
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tor five centuries, and its lapid development in vciy recent 
years, aie fact^> which suppoit this piesumption Even 
about 1410 the piopoitioiis were still but 3 saltpotie, 2 
sulphui, and 2 charcoal The lelativp amount of soltpetie 
\sns gradually incieased, and Tartaglia {Queadt e InmUioni 
diversi, Yenice, 1646) mentions twenty-thiee vaiiom com 


positions as having been used at different times , 
powdeiB of his days weie — 

the gun- 


Saltpotio 

Ch-acool 

Sulphur 

C niiioii iiow (loi 

Musket ,, 1 

4 

48 

]8 

1 

8 

3 

1 

7 

2 


It is lemarkable that liobms states the above piopoitions 
to have been veiy nearly those of his own day (1742), 
foi theie IS a gieat deficiency of saltpetie in the cannon 
powdet, and a const deiable excess in that for muakots, com- 
pared with the relative quantities now employed in England 
Foi a long period of timo it was the custom foi the fine 
giain or musket powder to contain a laigei piopoition of 
saltpetie than that for cannon , and, again, the amount of 
iiitie was relatively reduced as the piece of oiduance became 
heavier, doubtless with the view of obtaining a slower binn- 
ing powdei foi laige charges However, we find that by 
the latter part of the last centiuy, virhat was called “ coni- 
mon wai powdei ” was almost universally composed of 6 
saltpetre, 1 charcoal, and 1 sulphui, and these aie the pro- 
portions still 111 use by many Ountiiiaiital nations (D' Antoni 
On Ounpowdsi, tianslated by Capt Thompson, ll A,, Lon- 
don, 1787) 

So fai back as the 16 th ceutuiy, Baptista Eoita is said to 
have aiiived at the piopoitions now used in Fiance, whiih, 
howovei, were coitainly not adopted until a conipaiatively 
leoent peiiod Exhaustive evpeiiments have also boon 
earned out in that countiy by Boaunid, the Ooninuttee of 
rublio Safety, Chaptal, and Proust, who fixed upon per- 
centages of saltpetie varying from 76 to 80, of charcoal 
from 13 to 16, and sulphur from 6 to 9 These may seem 
to give lather a wide niaigin, but this will aurpiiso no one 
who IS acquainted with the great dififeiences in lesults given 
by comparatively slight vaiiations in the conditions of ex- 
peument, with powder of the same composition In the 
Butish Government service but one scale of proportions 
has been employed foi many years, and the very extensive 
trials of the “ Committee on explosives ’’ have shown that 
theie IS no good leoson to depart from that scale, for they 
have conclusively demonstrated that the vaiiations m the 
mechanical and physical properties of gunpowder, produced 
by the piocesses of manufacture, exert even more influonco 
upon its action than a comparatively considerable diffeienos 
in composition , this does not, howevei, apply to the small 
ohaigas used m fiiaaims It will be seen, moieovei, that 
one of the three ingiedionts — chaicoal— -can ha sc railed 
in quality as veiy materially to affect the results 

The following table gives the peicoutaga composition of 
gunpowder as now made in different countries for irahtaiy 
purposes — 



Saltpotio 

Chaicoal 

Sulphm 

England, Boyal Gunpowdei Factory, 
Fianoo 

Geimany 

Austi’ia 

Eussia 

Belgium 

) Gannon powdoi 

1 Rifte 

United States 

76 

76 

78 

78 

76 

76 

76 

76 

76 

16 

12 6 

14 

14 

16 

12 6 

16 

12 6 

12 5 

10 

126 

10 

10 

10 

12 6 

10 

12 6 

12 6 


Trade The propoitions of the ingredients in English oommeiwial 
powders gunpowders vary consideiahly acooiding to the market fop 
whufii they are intended. The best spotting powd^PP 
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have about the same composition as those made by 
Government Wheievei cheapness is the chief object 
m view the quantity of nitie !■< dimmiBlicd, and the 
other two components relatively increasod Some of the 
powder for the African trade, commonly called “nigger 
powder,” does not contain much more than 60 poi cent of 
saltpetre, while othei kinds are nearly as bad Blasting 
powder contains a low proportion of saltpetre, from 60 to 
62 per cent, , but, although tins reduction may onginally 
have been made in order to mannfactme a cheapei article, 
yet it IS also the most effective for the object desiied in 
many eases, which is to lemove laige masses of earth oi soft 
lock, and this can best be done by using a compaiatively 
weak or slow-burning powdei The element of time is 
heie of gieat inipoitance, a veiy quick burning oi violent 
explosive would not displace such laige masses of a soft 
material, although the local effect would be moie destructive 
(see Blasiixo and Expiosives) 

Befoie pioceeding further, it will be as well briefly to 
coiisidei the propeities of the thice mgredients of w'hich 
guupowdei is composed, and the part played by each. 

Saltpetre, or nitrate of potaeli (KNOj), occurs as aSiltpcln 
natmal production on or neai the surface of the earth in 
several warm climates, especially the plains of India and 
Ohina, When it anives in England, it has only been 
partially separated fioni the earthy and foreign sahno 
matteis with which it was combined when found, and w 
quite unfit foi the manufacture of gunpowder , the salts of 
sodium especially, fiom then piopeity of absorbing moia- 
tuie, me most injurious In this state the saltpetre is 
teiown aa “ grough ” mtio, the impurities commonly piesenfc 
being iho oblondes of potassium and sodium, and the 
sulphates of potash, soda, and hmo, togetliei with sand and 
organic mattei , they do not usually exceed 6 Ib per rwt, 
the exact pioportion of impuiities in any sample being 
teimed the “lefi action” of the saltpetie, and allowed for 
in tho price The nitrate of soda, called ** cubical nitre” 
or Ghdi saltpetre, which is found abundantly in South 
Ameiica, although chemically adapted to supply the place 
of potassium nitrate, cannot be employed m the maimfac- 
ture of gunpowder, owing to its veiy dehquesoontpioperties 
This aalt le, howevei, largely converted into saltpetre by the 
action of chloride of potasemm, fn France and Germany, 
tdBo, mtie IS produced artificially (see Saltpetie) 

Saltpetie, whiohis a compound of 64 parts of nitiic acid 
and 46 of potash, acts as a magazine of oxygen in a solid 
form, one volume of saltpetie oontaining as much oxygen as 
about 3000 volumes of atmospheiio an This oxygen, with 
which it leadily parts when raised to a certain temperature, 
con\hiii 08 violontly with tlie carbon to form coibonio 
acid and a pioportion of oaibomo oxide, these with 
fiee nitrogen oongtitiite the chief gaseous products of com- 
huBtuu) The potassium is found combined m the solid 
residue 

Wood chaicoal la the oharrod woody fibre or residue Ohai 
which remains after the liquid and more volatile parts have oo*' 
been driven off by destmctive distillation The object of 
chaning wood is the removal of moisture, and, which is of 
gieat importance, the expulsion of those matters which 
bBooma volatile before they aie burned, and which would 
absorb a large aiuotmt of heat It may be chaired in the 
orflmtipy way m pits, but the usual mode ot prepaimg 
obarooal for gunpowder is by heating it in large iron 
oylinders op retorts, aa hereafter desonhed By this lattoi 
method, the opoiation is performed with more uniformity 
and economy, and the ohaicqal kept more free fiom par- 
ticles of gilt ouearthy matter, Charooal is best fitted for the 
manufacture of gunpowder when prepared from light spongy 
wod 4 oontaining a very small proportion of mineral snb- 
stancea ; it should be sound, and of not much more than ten 
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jearo’ growth The quality o£ the chaicoal exerciees the 
greatest lafluence upou the rate of oomhustion, so that both 
the description of wood used and the mode of burning aie 
of the utmost impoitance 

By a series of expeiiments flist made by Proust, and 
since repeated by English chemists, it has been found tliat 
12 grains of Tanoua charcoals, mixed with GO giains of 
saltpetre, give the following average volumes of gas — 

Cubic Inches 

Dogwood [JRhamnus Ftanqula) 82 

WiUow {Salix. alba) 17 

A-ldoi 

Filboit 72 

Fir, chestnut, hozil 8t 

Oioiheatod willow ohaitoal 63 

The pioduction of the stiongest powdei does not depend 
alone upon the evolution of the laigest volume of gas, but 
the above table is of inteiest smoe thethieedesoiiptions of 
wood which head tho hst have long been considered by 
universal consent as the best adapted foi the manufactuie 
of cimicoal foi gunpowder Dogwood (so called, but in 
reality it is alder-buckthorn, EAamnus F-iaiigula, the French 
bou) dome) is an underwood of alow growth, usually obtained 
from Siissoz, Belgium, or Prussia , it is cut about an inch 
m diameter, and packed la bundles 6 foot long This wood 
18 now used, both in England and on the Continent, foi all 
militaiy small arm powders, as well as the beat descriptions 
of spoiting gunpowder It baa been found, moreovei,that 
cannon powders made from dogwood charcoal me, other 
things being equal, much moie violent in action than those 
manufactured with willow or alder charcoal Accidents 
with powder made from dogwood charcoal have usually 
proved more destructive than those made with any other 
dasoiiption Alder and willow charcoal is used foi making 
gunpowders foi field and heavy ordnance, as well as for 
the commoner kinds of commercial powdeis , these woods 
are obtained from vanoiia paits of England, and should 
measure about 4 inches in diameter The willow used is the 
Salix alba, one of the softest and lightest of English woods, 
white in ooloni, and of veiy rapid giowtli , the pith is 
cuculai, and tolerably laige Aldei is oonsidotably liaider 
and denser in texture, and of slower growth , its coloui is 
1 eddish yellow, and the small pith tnangular or bayonet- 
shaped m section Dogwood has a very large pith m pio- 
portion to its size, urcular, and of a led colour, which is 
preserved even after the wood is converted into charcoal 

The temperatuie at which the wood is charrod exercises 
the most powerful mfluence upon the inflammability of the 
charcoal, and consequently upon the “ explosivenesB,” or 
late of combustion, of tho gnnpowdei made from it The 
higher the tempeiature the larger the proportion of hydrogen 
and oxygen expelled, and the nearei the approach of the 
chaicoal to pure caibon , at the same tune, it becomes more 
dense and incombustible, and the gunpowder made from it is 
comparatively slow m action, and gives a low initial velocity 
Charcoal prepaied at a low temperatuie is softer and 
inoie inflammable, and contains more volatile constituents , 
it makes a quicker burning powdei, giving ahighei velocity 
to the projectile, but also producing more stiain or pressure 
upon the metal of the gun The chief defect, however, of 
this “slack-burnt” charcoal, or charbon ro«.r, as it is called 
fiom its reddish-brown colour, is its property of absorbing 
moisture moie readily than denser chaicoal , tho powder 
manufactuied fiom it is consequently more hygroscopic, 
and therefore more liable to deteriorate lu strength from 
the effects of damp than that made with a more highly humt 
(harcool To show the great difference m inffammahihty 
caused by burning at low and high temperatuies respect- 
ively, it may be stated that charcoal prepared at 600® Pahr 
leadily Ignites at about 640°, while, if burnt at 1800® 
Piihr , nearly double the heat previously mentioned is 


loquiied to inflame it Tho following table exhibits con- 
cisely the piactical effects of diflerent modes of piopaiiug 
ohoicoal foi gunpowdei, the same kind of wood being used 
in each ease , it shows (a) the analysis of the chai coals, and 
(6) the comparative initial velocities and pressuies given by 
powders made in a piecisely siimloi mannei fioin those 
chaicoals 



No 1 
lUiUlt 7 

No 2 No 3 

Bill lit t I.iiiiitl 


liouisiit a 
]o^^ hciit 

(.iLiiiLi ici^ylilbli 

r Caibon. l>ei tint 

78 2J 

81 23 87 B5 

S Owflcn, and tiAt( of) 


13 19 8 20 

g niUogon J ” 



3 Hydrogen ,, 

1 3 C7 

3 31 2 91 

Ush 

1 11 

1 27 1 2B 

Initial iclouty (loot pci ‘.tcoiiil) 

'"TIT" 

1 m 13^)3 

JVltmpiehsuic lu i>owiloi cliam ) 

16 83 

54 8 S') 

bei (tom. pci squoic inch) J 




Foi the manufactuie of gunpowdei, only the ciystalhne Sulphiu 
electio negative variety of sulpliiu soluble iii bisulphide of 
caibon (see Chemistry, vol v p 498) is used biibhmeil 
sulphm, commonly called “floweis of suljihut,” which con- 
sists of minnte granules of insoluble bulphiu enolosiiig the 
soluble vauoty, 18 considpiedunfitfoi gunpowdei , Ihcioason 
assigned has usually been that, from tho mode of manufac- 
ture, it is impregnated with Biilphuious and enljiliuiic auds, 
butlhofessor Bloxam points outthat m all pi obabihty it is tho 
fact of the sabhnted eulphui consisting of the olocti o-positivo 
insoluble vaiiety, which eveits an injuiious inlliioiico upon 
the gunpowder made fiom it Sulphui ptifoims tho pait of 
a second “oomhuBtihle” in gunpowdoi , but tbcio is no doubt 
that its chief value as an mgieilient thcieof aiiscs fiom its 
gieat mflammability, owing to ite tendoncy to combine with 
oxygen at a moderate tempeiatuio, it luflaiuos at about 
560® Fahi , thus facilitating tho ignition of tho powder 
Its oxidation by saltpctie appeals also to pioduco a liighti 
temperatuie than is obtained with chaicoal, thus acceloiat- 
ing combustion, and incieabiug by expansion tho volume 
of gas goneiated Au excess of suliiliui would, howcici, 
be injuiious by increasing the solid lesidiic, m winch tho 
sulphur 18 fouud combined in vaiious foiius aflei the 
explosion Some antlioiitios have coiisidcicd that, fioui 
Its nonahsoibent propeitics, sulphur londeis gunpowdei 
less hygroscopic, and more compact and dm able 

Powdoia made fiom exactly the same materials, mixed Explo 
in the same piopoitions, yet difloi greatly iii “explosive tnuioss 
ness,” which has been defined as the late at which the 
powder bums oi is conceited into gas This quality will 
depend chiefly upon the following piopeities • — (<i) extent 
of lucoipoiation, (6) the density ol the powdei, (c) its 
haidness, {d} size of the giams or pieces, (e) shape of the 
grams, (/') amount of glaze Although nut altogcthei 
aynonymous with stiength, wo may considci “explosive 
ness ” as the quality upon which the value of gunpowder 
for any particular purpose chiefly depends 

IText to the selection of the preciao desciiption of char- Exteat 
coal to be used, no pomt in the manufacture of gunpowder of moor 
leqmres such core and attention as the thorough inter- 
mixture of the ingredients, — the object being in fact to 
form out of the three components a new substance ae nearly 
homogeneous as possible It is usually considered that 
there is a limit of time beyond which no advantage is gained 
by contmoing the “milling" or incorpoiating piocess, but 
it IB ceitam that nothing that can be done to the powder 
afterwards wiU add to its strength, although we may modify 
its explosiveness, and that the very best powders, especially 
for small-arms, are milled the longest time This question 
will be farther treated under the head of manufacture. 
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No physical piopeity afreets the evplosivcnebs of guu- 
powdei as nmcfi as its density By density we mean the 
quantity of inattei actually pi esent in a certain bulk of the 
powdei Thus, if difleient quantities of meal powdei, con- 
taining the same propoition of moisture, be compressed into 
equal bulks, say, foi exam]plo, mto cylinders of equal size, 
that which contains the most meal will be the densest 
Haidness has not necessarily a lelation to density, for a 
substance may be hard, and yet possess little density 
[ncrease of density can only bo given by compressing the 
meal mto a smaller bulk, while inciease of hardness can be 
arrived at by piessmg the meal in a moistei condition 

Othei things bemg equal, inci easing the density deci eases 
the initial velocity, and, vic,e vefsa, a less dense powder gives 
a higher velocity, but also a gieatei strain to the metal of 
the gun This is due to the less dense powdc i burning 
moie lapidly than that with a dense close textuie If two 
giains, 01 pieces of powder, of equal sue and similar shape 
but very unequal density, be burnt upon a glass plat^ the 
loss dense one will be entirely consumed before fhe denser 
one has finished burning 

Freedom fiom fouling is a very impoitant pioperty in 
small-aim powdeis From tbe ezpciience gained in select 
ing a powder for the Maitini-Heniy iifle, it was found that, 
with the same description of charcoal, the slower the action 
of the chaigo the less fouling took place , this modification 
of action was easily obtained by raising the density, at, 
however, a corresponding sacrifice of velocity in the bullet 
The reason assigned was that the quickei -burning powdei 
caused a rush of gas past the lubiicating wad befoio the 
latter had time to act propeily A dense haid powder 
which will take a high polish or glaze will evidently keep 
hotter, and beai transport bettei, than a iiioio ]ioious and 
therefoio more friable giain, which would easily form dust 
It will thus be seen that many consideiationa cntei into 
this question of density 

t The sizo of giain is oiio of tlio most impoitant pomts to 
be consideiod as modifying the explosiveness of powdei 
Although a ohaige of powdei appeals to explode instantane 
ously, yet both ignition and combustion are comparatively 
giadual, the flame is communicatod fiom one ginm to 
another, and each bums in concentric layers until it is con- 
sumed, so that the combustion of the grains is not simtil- 
taneous Meal-powdei burns mote slowly in air than when 
the powder is gianulated, in consequence of the minute- 
ness of the interstices , dust, especiaUy in fine-giain powder, 
letards ignilion by filling up the inteistices To go to 
tho other extreme, as showing the advantage gained by 
gianulatmg the piess-cake, we may quote au expeiiment 
made some ycais ago A small piece weighmg 1 06 oz 
was placed in a mortar, and a light ball placed upon 
it , when it was fired, the ball was not thrown out An 
equal quantity broken into 15 pieces, projected the ball 3 3 
yards , bioken into 50 pieces, the ball ranged 10 77 yards, 
when the same weight of ordinary' grained powder was used, 
the range was 56 86 yaids It is most unsafe to attempt 
to apply to the action of gunpowdei, when fired under 
enormous piessure, and especially when employed in huge 
charges, the conclusions arrived at fiom its combustion in 
air We may, however, assert that the weight of charge, 
the density, and all other conditions bemg equal, a chaige 
made up of large grains or pieces of gunpowder will bum 
more slowly, and exert a lesser strain upon the gun 

than one composed of small grams, owing to the total 
surface of combustion being diminished by increasing the 
size of the pieces , this has been abundantly verified 1^ the 
results of experiments with heavy rifled ordnance On 
the other hand, the larger grams afford larger mterstices 
between them for the passage of tho flame, thus facilitatmg 
the ignition of large charges Henoe, a gunpowder may 
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pOB‘«s3 a low rate of combustion and yet a high late of 
Ignition, and vu,e vetsa For each gnu, oi charge of gun- 
pondei, theie is doubtless a size of gram which would pio- 
duce a maximum velocity with a minimum initial strain, 
but as each kind of cannon powder has to be employed in 
moie than one piece of oiduance, it is necessary to select 
that size which will best smt aU of them 

The same quantity of powder meal made into two grams Shape of 
of equal density, but diflerent shapes, will take different grams 
times to bum , the laiger the surface exposed tbs quicker 
will be the combustion ot the giain A spheie being the 
smallest form in which a given quantity of matter can be 
placed, it follows that a certain amount of meal powder 
compiessed into a spheiical form will take longei to bum 
than the same quantity made into the shape of a flat scale, 
exposing a largo surface The rounded foim of grain is the 
most favouiable for the transmission of the flame, the 
inteisticM being laigei and moie regular than in the case 
of elongated oi flat grains fitting into one anothei Hence 
we may conclude that, to secure umfoinvAy, it is better to 
have the constituent giams as nearly as possible of the 
same shape, and the nearei this shape approaches a spheie 
the bettoi 

The glazing process is one of considerable importance, Glazmg 
both with refeience to the explosiveness, and also the keeping 
qualities ot the gunpowder As regards the formei point, 

It undoubtedly modifies the violence of the combustion, and 
this it piobably does by slightly ictardmg the ignition, a 
powdei with a longb povous suiiaee affording a better hold 
to tho flame than one possessing a highly polished exterior 
With the largo “ cubical ” powder, used foi heavy iifled 
oidnoace, tbeie is little or no appeeiance of what is com- 
monly understood as oi polish, fiom this piooess, but 
the coineis and edges of the cubes are rubbed off, and the 
shape appiorimates more neaily to that of a spheie than 
IS the cose with the much lightoi fine-giam powder , theie 
seems to be also a certain hardening of tho surface of the 
grains oi pieces, partly the effects of faction, but probably 
due lu part to the sioeatiiiy the powdei undergoes, a con- 
sideiahle amount of heat being goneiated in the glazing 
boirels It is evident that, by taking away the sharp 
angles which would otherwise easily be converted into 
dust, and also by giving the giams a haider exterior, this 
process renders gunpowder the better able to beai transport, 
and to resist the deteriorating effect of a damp atmosphere 
The addition of a thin coating of the purest graphite to 
cannon powders, although originally intended merely to 
modify the explosiveness, also lendeis the surface of the 
giams less absorbent Military smeJl-acia powdeis are 
never diessed with graphite, good fine-grain gunpowder 
will take a high finish without it, but, by its aid, a very 
inferior article can be polislied up to a sdvery brightness 

Moisture in gunpowder reduces the explosiveness by using Effeet of 
up a portion of tho heat generated by the' combustion, to “wstaie 
get lid of the water, therefore the property of withstanding 
the absorption of moisture is a very important one for 
gunpowder to posbess All powder will take up from a 
normally dry atmosphere a certain amount of moisture, 
which will depend to some extent upon its density, but to 
a mudi greater degree upon the description of charcoal from 
which it is made jSlack-bnmt or red charcoal is greatly 
more hygroscopic than black charcoal, or that burnt at a 
high temperature, and the absorbent properties of gun- 
powder made from tlie former are but little reduced by 
raising the density Large cannon powder contains a 
greater percentage of water than the fine gram, and the 
actual amount present in any given sample will be affected 
by the prevailing etate of the atmosphere, especially if kept 
m wooden barrels. To show the considerable effect upon 
tho initial velocity of projectile, and piessure in bore of gun 
XI. — 4* 
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oaubed by pompaiatively blight vaiiatious \a the amount oE 
moi&tuio, the lollowmg icsults may be quoted from tba 
evpaiimenU o£ Noble and Abel Tlio eamples of “ pebble ” 
powdoi used weio specially prepaied foi tUe Committee on 
explosives, differing only in tlie amount of moi&tnie con- 
tained in tbem 



0 ? 1545 !32 02 

0 8 1637 21 39 

0 9 1630 20 77 

1 0 1623 20 18 

1 1 1617 19 63 

1 2 1512 19 12 

1 J 1607 18 63 

1 4 1502 18 18 

1 q 1197 17 76 

Keeping gunpowder lu a voiy damp atmosphoie will 
tend to sepaiate the ingiadiauts by dissolving a poition of 
the saltpetic, whicli ciystallizes upon the surface of the 
giaine oi pieces 

PniED Gunpowdee 

Piodnets In the explosion of gunpowdei, the pioducts of coin- 
of ov bustion aio voiy nuteiially affooted by the conditions under 
ploiion vfhicli it lb filed, — whcthei burnt in the open air, exploded 
uudei veiy gieat pies&me in a tightly closed vessel, oi tlie 
products allowed to expand in the boie of a gun It may, 
iiowevei, be stated genei ally that the oxygen of thesalt- 
pebro converts nearly all the oaibon of the chaicoal into 
oaibonio acid (00^), a portion of which combines with tbe 
potash of tho mtie to foiin caibonate of potash (K^O CO 2 ), 
the lemaindoi existing in the state of gas Tho sulphur is 
for the most pait conveited into sulphuric acid (SOA and 
forms sulpUfita of potash, a large piopoition of which, pio- 
bably by secondaiy leactions, becomes hyposulphite and 
sulphide The nitiogen of the saltpetie is almost entiiely 
evolved in the fiee state, and the caibon not having been 
wholly bill ut into oaibonio acid, there is always a piopoition 
of caibonic oxide (CO) piesout 
Tbs decomposition is so complicated, and vaiies so con- 
Bidoiably uudei diffeient conditions of expciiment, that it 
IS impossible to repiosont tlie tiansf 01 matron by any smgle 
equation, but tho following oxpiession may give some idea 
of the piimaiy leaction — 

4K170j i-Oj+S-KjO COj-)-I£,OSOj+N4+2CO,+CO 
Thoie 19 a very laige pioportion of residue, which, on 
cooling, assnmes the solid form The expeiiments of Noble 
and Abel piove that it is liquid very shoitly aftei the 
explosion , indeed, it is piobable that at the moment of 
maximum toiuperature, the ultimately solid pioducts aie 
more 01 less in a state of vapom, being deposited m a very 
finely divided state as the temperature falls 
Meoliam When a charge of gunpowdei is exploded in tbe chamber 
, 9^ 9, gnu, a laigp quantity ot gaseous matter is evolved in 

offeota ^ highly condensed state, — its tension, 01 expansive power, 
IS, moreovei, gieatly inci eased by the heat geneiated during 
the tiansfoimation The piessuio being equal in all direc- 
tions, the wotk done upon the piojoctile is due to the 
expansion of the peimaiient gases in the boie of the gun, 
which force is also considerably sustained — 01 the reduction 
of temporatuie duo to the expansion in great measure com 
pensated for — ^by the heat stoiod up in the ultimately sohd 
lesiduB Any oalculatiou which does not take this latter 
point mto consideration will give fai too low an estimate 
of the actual foioe of fired gunpowder (see ExFUOsrv:^) 
With oui picsent state of knowledge, it may be stated 
in round uumbeis that the gases evolved by gimpowdar, tf 
It entw eZy Jilli the dote veisd in which it is exploded, will 
oeeupy at a tompeiature of 0“ C and 760 mm barometao 


piessuie, about 280 times the volume of the ongmal 
powdei, and will give a pleasure of about 6000 atmospheies, 

01 40 tons pel square inch 

In view of the veiy difteient lesulta which have been RcMorohes 
aiiived at by various eminent authorities who have expoii- n-latnato 
mented upon fired gunpowdei, the following biiof account 
of them researches may bo useful — “ 

Bobins, the fethoi of soleutilio gunnoiy, in 1748 lefld bcfoie EoTjms 
ttu, Boyil Society 1 pipei deicubing exponments which show ed that 
gimpowdci, when filed, genaiatod peimincnt gases, which, u tlio 
oidinaiy tempeiatmc and atmosplieiio pussuio, oicupicd a volume 
244 times gieatei than that of the unexploded pondci lie (mthci 
considered that the heat evolved w is such that the tiiision of tho 
peimonentgues would be inciLUScd fouifold, ind huntt ilLduLcd Hit 
maxinmni pioasuie to bo about 1000 atmosphtits In 1778 Ui Hutton 
llntton comnmmc ittd 111 tho same inimiiLi an attoiinl ot his ttlo- 
biatod rtataiches on tho toiiibustiou of powdti , ho deduced the 
maximum picssuta to be about tw lie that gia tub} Robins, oi aliltlo 
oval 2000 aliuosphcies, difltiing flow thelattei thitlly w to Hit trm 
peiatme, foi hetonndeied that the \olunio ol gisis giiiti iled would 
occupy, under oidinaiy conditions, 260 tiiin stint of Hit powdti 
He atso deduced formuli. for giving the piossuio of tho gis and 
valoci^oftheprojoetiltataii} point of the lioie, Imtno illowiiictis 
mode for tho loss of boat in piopoi Lion to tho w oik done , th il tun 
damotttal piiuciplc of thoimudynaniies hi mg then unknown , thi 
eiior thus ottobionod is, howeiei, lu pnit toiupiiisitiil fin hv the 
heat stored, up in the non gaseous pioduc Is In 1797 t'ouiil Ihim Bum 
fold sent to tlio Royal Society lus oxpoununtil dtti iimiiatums of foul 
the prtesuies given hyfiiod gunpowdei, wlueli m< itintiikihlt is 
being the fiist attempt to do tins by diiret obseiMition llu ilnsid 
10 ^ ht used was, howevoi, veiy small, being iblt to liolil but 28 
gtnins when hlled, and ho only sutetodod 111 me asuiing the 1 osults 
np to a ehatgo of 18 mains IIis plan of opoi atioii w as to nm ei t u n 
by leiieatcd tiial the least weight which wouldjust coulmt tliopiu 
ducts of explosion, and thoncoto ultul ite tho piessuit , this lu di 
duoed fiomtwo aoiios ot o\ppiiintiits, winch, liowovoi, gave soiuo 
vory anomalous losults, to bs as high us 100,000 ilinospliiies fin 
gunpowdei evpiodsd mils own spicc In 1823 Uay Lussat, tlu> Oaj. 
colcbittted Fienoh ohennst, oslimatcd tho volume of tlio peimuiciit Lussac 

K evolved at 460 tunes tint of tho powdii iiicil, but Ucnoml 
I assigns voiy iiiobihlo lonsnns foi supposing llu (pi iiitilv ot 
gas doteiminsd to have been doubled m dim Onj Lussiit Immd 
the peicentagc composition of tin gisoous pioducts to lu 62 6 tiii- 
bomc acid,5 ot ctrboiiu oxide, and 42 1 intingon In 1867 lliiiisiu Bunsen 
and SehisKoif published '6 sol m p 326) Ihi and 
lesulte of thou veiy impoitaut o\)Miimciils , tliiii deliiininutioiis Rehisicoll 
ffoio— (1) that the permanent gasis ripicstiitid only almiil 12pii 
cent ot tho weight of tho chaigo, and oi (upud at the stimdaultc m 
peiatuieand pteseuie about 103 times tlieiolunn ot the oiignml 
pownlei , (2) that tho he it geneiated by exjilodiiig gininowdei in a 
dose cbamlici is aliout 3340° C , and (3) tli it liiiuc the piessuie 
would be about 4371 ilmosphius, oi 20 Ions pti sijnau iinh 
Ifijoi Rodman (Bubtoii, 1861) pulihshul Iho lesults ot (xUiisne Rodin in 
expenmenta caitiodou tot the Uinlod 8tiles (toiuiuini'iit, 111 mde>i 
to nacoitain the picssmcs given bydillount powdeis in thr boies 
of heavy gnns lie eioplo}ed a pitssmo gmigt, winch hcais lus 
nime, ami consists mainly of n piston to wliieh 11 ittulud a 
kmfo edM acting upon a pwoo of soit coppii, (outnind m a 
small eylindoi at light angles to, and coinimmit.itiiig with, the 
boie of the gun , this appuatus ho ilso ustd to asm 1 tarn lh(> pies- 
enio given by posvdei exploded in a closed vessel The (liiet value 
of his cxpeiimonts consists in then having establihln d the fait that 
the size ot the gioin should be piopoitiuiialc to the length and din 
niBtev of the boro of the gun You Kniolyi (fior/ffeiulof/ri, Annahn, Yon 
Apnl 1863) eaiilod out expeiiments fiom vvh ih he ratmiaUd that, Kaiolji 
for small-aim powdoi, tho gnsce evolved ocoupied about 226 tinics 
the oiiginal vdumo, while eaunon powdei pioduinl nlnmt 200 sol 
umos Oaptoin Aiidiow Noblo, F R S , ot h Iswiik iind Protessoi Noble 
Abel, C,B , F B 8 , chemist to the British "War Bi p irtim nt, and 
earned out a most extensive aeiios ot expeiiments on “ hired Gun Abel 
powdei” (PAii Trans SoyalSoi,, 1876), probablj the most com- 
plete evci mode, and undeitikcn oollateiully with the Goveinineut 
“Committee on Explosives, ” tlieu moan results may be suiniiied 
up os follows — 

(A ) When Fired »» a Oonfirud Spaa: —(1) Tho inoduets oi com* 
hnstwn we about 57 per cent by weight ot ultimately solid m ittci, 
and 42 per cant of permanent gases (2) Tbe laltei o( oupy ot (f 0 
and 760 mm harometiio pleasure about 280 times thu volume of 
the oiiginal powdei (8) Tho tension of the products of conibus 
tion, when the powdei entuely fills the apace in which it is fired, la 
about 6400 atmospheies, or 42 ions pei srjuaio inch (4) The 
tempmatuie of explosion is about 2200® 0 (5) Tlie chief gaseous 

products are carbonic aCid, nitiogon, and oarbomc oxide, with u little 
aulphydiio acid and hydrogen (6) The solid leaidno is mainly com- 
posed of potassium oaibonato, sulphate, hyposulphate, and sulphida. 
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(D ) IVMnFiiedinilielloicofaGiui — (1) The pxoducts of loiii 
biistion, at all evmts ao f u as itgarda tin, piopoitiom of aohd and 
gis(Oua mitteis, aic tin, aarac as in the case ut pondu filed in ariose 
vtsad (2) The i\ oik on the piojoitilo is eiltotcd by the distic 
foioe duo lo tlio ^leimancnl gases (3) The luluLtion of tuupeia 
tine due to the e\pinsion ot the peiinuient gisea is in a gieat 
moasuio oompousnted by tho heit stoicd up in the Intuid (afteifl iide 
solid) II aiduQ (1) An espieaaion is obtniiod showing the Ian eon 
neetma the tension of the pioducts of eouibuation wiui the Tolmne 
they oeeiiiij (6) Eipiations aiu also dcdueedfoi the-noiktliatgan- 
powdci IS (npabla of peloiming lU expanding in. a vessel inipeisioua 
to hoat, and for the tcmpeistiiie dining expansion Theneo tho t x 
peiimentora give a table shon iiig the total \s oik gunpowdei is capable 
of peifuimiiig in the boie of a gun, in toinia of the density of 
the piodiKtsuf combustion, oi the nunibci of aolumeaof cxpiii 
Sion (b) Tho totil thooietio nork ot gunpowder alien iii 
dehiiitely expanded (for example, in a gun of lalinite length) is ibont 
486 toot Iona pei pound of pondei 

They luithei aaoeitaineil that— (a) the flue gram powdeis tuinieh 
decidedly smaller poitions of giseous pioduota than large gram or 
eaimon gmipoadeis, (6) the a aiiationa m tho composition ot tlie 
piodueta of explosion, in a close vesacl, fuiuished by one and the 
same powdei niulei diflelent conditioiia oa iigaids pitssnie, and by 
two powdeis of siinilu eomposition uiidei the some conditions of 
piosame, aie so eonsideiablo that no eheinioal expiession can In- 
given foi the nietamoiphosibof a gunpowdei of not nial composition, 
and (c) tho pi opoi tions of the sevei al constituents of the solid leeidue 
no quite ns nun h oileetod by slight aecidentd conditions of oxplo 
Sion of one and the same poudei in difteient cxpuiments as hy da 
eidad dillerenoos in the eomposition, as well is m the ai/e ol gi iin 
of diffeient powdeis It m ij , liou evex, be lomaiked hew that, while 
the nresauies given m the boie of a gun ue very sciiously airocted 
by the aire of the gmms oi pieeea ot the powdei, it was eleaily 
demonstrated by these expcumeiita that tho /otee exetted lyfltM 
guiqjoudit is not afleeted hj tlioappaieiitaoeidontdlvaiiationsmibe 
uatuie of the soeoiulaiy oheniieil changes losultmg flora the 
explosions , this f ii t lenduis tho oxai I composition of the pioduets 
of combustion of less piaitiual import uiro 

The following tible gives coneiaily tho chief lesulte aiiived at — 



I Aatiraiostati.a,liiibcitgivesieasuiuloi liahlng tliceeflsuies 
M de Siiut Itoboit delonniiiod oxpeiiinentnlly the amonnl of 
avoik lost by tho heat ooinmunioatod to the gun to be about 2150 
giammo units pri giaimui of powicloi ^n the caseqfa ixfled mwiket 
Flora the Bxpoiiinents of Noble and Abel this loss heoonieB lednoed 
to as httle ds 2S giainine-nmls per gi imme of powdei m a 10 wch 
giin Tiny have also cdlculatcU. the eneigr in foot tons fiom fhu 
initial velocity ohtamed, and heneo deduced tho percontogB of the 
possiblo theoiotie woik which is actually loah/od foi eveiy rifled 
gun in the Biilish si i vice This percentage, avhioh thiy toim tho 

ioeloi of oifoet,’’ lb luuiid to be gieatest, vi/ , 93 pel cent , in the 
case of the 38 ton gun, and least, 60 6 pel cent , in the 7 funder 
mountain gim, weiring 160 fib 

Datei To detoimine the piessuies, Noble and Abel employed two 
nunation methods — (1) dvt eitly, by means of “ ciushei gauges,” inseited at 
of pres- vaiions points of the bore , tins is an impiovemrnt on the Itodman 
sure in piston giugo, the piessuio being estimated by tlio amount of eom- 
boie jn ossion given lo a small cylmdci of pui o soft copper , (2) vndircctly, 

by means of thi oliroiwsoopo iiiveiited by Captain A Noble, which 
moasmes tho velocity of the piojeotile at given points in the boie, 
wheuoa tho piessuie can be calculated (see Gtjnni et) These pres- 
siucs will vaiy gieatly, othoi conditions being the same, according to 
tho " explosiveness " of tho poavder , the gieat object is to ohtam 
a powder suited to tho particular aim with arhicli it is to be used 
Dissooia Many foreign physicists aw of opinion that the phenomonon of 
tion im d%ssocuUion comes mto ploy at the moment of maximum tcmpaiataie, 
jirobable causing the ooibomo aoulj^ (CO,) lo be decomposi^ into carbonic 
oxide (CO) and oxygon Iiowevor, Nobloand Abel showthat, ifsnrh 
be supposed to ooi ur, tho loss of heat absoibed by the decomposition 
would moie than compensate for the increase of volume 

PnmnATIOS- AMD PuiUTIOATIOir OJT TOE lYCmBDIEMB 
The thiee ingiodients of gunpowder may bo pmohosed in tho 
maiket m a prepaied or leflnsd state, and this Is done to a greater 
or loss extent by many powder makeis However, the loyid gun- 
fiowdcT faetoiy, as well as some of the gieat piivate firms, piopoie 
and pnnfy tho mateiiols leqnued from the commencement^ with 
the double object; of msmlng umfoimity In the quahtios of 
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powdeis made, and of avoiding, so fai as piaeticable, the mti educ- 
tion ot tho least paitiele of gut oi othoi loitign matteis, which 
might cause sii lous u eidents 

The 1 itiODile of the lehuing iiiocess is based upon tho laet that Eefinmg 
sdtpetie IS lai uioie soluhlo 111 hot thin iii cold watei, while the salt 
chiel saline irajiuiibcs found in giimgli in tie aio almost equallj petro 
soluble in utliei 'IVatei at 212° Fiilii holds about ieien, tiuics as 
much mtiato of potash ni soliilion as watei it 70° 1’ ilu , if, time 
ioie, a situialeel solution ni saltpetie hu niade at a tempeiutme oC 
212'’ Fahi , and the ehloiieles ot sodium and potassium aie con- 
tained in the luinoi, as the solution cools to 70° Fuhi , six seicnths 
ot tho mho will bo deposited m the ioiiii of ciysttls, whieli can 
easily be lemovcd, wheieas the foieigii salts will still lemaimn 
solution The following IS a biief account of the imjnoaed mode 
ot lehuing saltpetie, intiodured some jiais baik at Waltham 
Abbey, uidnmv adopted it the chief pm ite faeluiies in England 
The iiiining coppeis me capable ot holding about 600 gallons each, 
and aie litbd with false non bottoms, winch aio peitointed with 
holts to allow sand and othei nicthaiutal impuiities to fall thioiigli 
Being each ehamed with 280 gallons ot water,— usually the 
"w lUunp” of safiiictie pievionsly lehneil, — and 40 cwt of giough 
nitio, a hie IS lighted beneath In about two liouis the gicatei 
put of the saltpetioia dissolacd, and the solution beams to boil, 
the Biiek scum foimod on the suiiaee is eaiefully taken off, and 
cold waU-i lioni time to tune tlnown in to indueo it to use, the 
boihng being eonlinuod until theie is no mole scum , the comieis 
aie thin tilled up with cold watei, and the solution again made to 
boil biisUy foi a tew niiuutoi>, attei wliieli the hies aic allowed to 
go down In ibout two horns inoie the solution ■will have fTlleii to 
me piopei tempeintme, 220’ Fahi (sii gi 1 63), fui pninpiiig 
out , It IS then nlteied thiough dowlas bags suspended on a fiame, 
and conducted by tiuughs to the “eooltis” oi ciystslluiiig cis 
teine at about 180° Fahi These lattci me huge shallow p lus of 
eojipoi, m which the lujiiid is kept agitated eithw by long fiiiidled 
wooden hoes, oi by mauunety , is it eools, tine ciyslals full to the 
bottom, md iie lioiii time to timo tlnown upon iiieliiied diomiiig 
fiuucs by means ot poilmatid coppei sbovils Wheii tlie lem 
peiituio tails below 70° 1 ilii , tbe igitation is eiasod, md any 
luge eiystuls wliieli iii ly aftei wauls ioim iii lell m the inothel 
liquoi Allei being thus allow ccl to got ml of some of the liqnoi, 
the ciystdli/ed siltpetu, liaaing almost tho appeal ineo of snow, 
and teehiueally culled “lloiu,” is lakid into the “ washing eiB- 
lein it IS thoie snbjeitid to tliioo sppu ate w iBliings with puio 
watei, distilled being pitfoiable, whioli is allowed to chain off 
thiovKli a plug hole it tho bottom of tho eisicin These “ wash 
inga’~ao oaiclnlly coudueted to on nndoigiound tank, and kept 
oitnor (oi nsuig in tho lelmiiig coppeie, oi boiled down in "ora 
poiatmg pots ’’holding about 800 gollone, until tho liipnd la suth 
uontly eonoontmteU foi the soltpotioto oiyetdllire, when it is lun 
mto small coppei pans, and sot isido to cool , this com so is idso 
pnisncd with tlio mothci liqnoi horn tho Inige cooling cistcins. and 
tho loenltmg ciyshals ticitcd as giough nitio, foi these laigo 
cijrstals always cm lose linnicl containing iinpuiitice After diain 
lug foi a night 'the ichnoit saltpetie is icmovod to stole bins, and is 
itndyfM USB without anyfuitliei pnlvoiiaation , the amount of 
nxojstmo leminning in it, fiom 3 to 6 per cent , is then carefully 
oBooitomed, and allowed foi in the mixing house Koithei the 
Bohd nmdue fiom the pots and cojipns noi Iho molhei liqnoi fiom 
uystallinng jmns is tlnown away, but by icpeatod boilings and 
ovopoiatioiis ovciy asceitamablo portion of saltpetie is extiactod, 
audl’lJio lendiia sold , il cliieily consists of cliloiidos ol sodium and 
potaasinm, with some aulpliatce Tho jnte bags in which the salt- 
petio IS impoiled aie also boiled down 

The largo jwicontage of saltpotio contained in damaged po-wdoi 
mokes it woith wlulo to cxtiact llae mtie by boiling in laige oop- 
poiB, filteimg mil oiystalhang in email pans as befoie , tho le- 
sidunm IS again boiled, and tlicn thiown away The sweepings 
horn the powder houses, ui vaiious stages of mannfiictnre, aio 
" ( xh acted” m tlio flame mannei 

Refined saltpetie foi making gunpowdei is tosted as follows — 

(1) with blue and lod litmus papei, foi acids or alkahcs j (2) foi 
the presnice of diloiidea, vnth solution of mtiato of silver j (3) for 
sulphates, with chloride of ban-um, foiming the insoluble sulpliate 
of baiybk 

By tho old method of refining Hie solution was loft to oiystallire 
in coolcis, and tlio drained oiystais fused or molted m non pots at 
a heat of about 600' Fahr , tiia molten saltpetre was then poured 
mto moulds, broken up avheu cold, and ground under edge lunners 

The wood fot chaicoal is cut m spimg, so that the hark may CbarcopI 
stiip off easily, and is stocked for abont thiee yeais to eeason it, burning 
but a oonaiderab^ shorter time -wnll sutfiee Being out m lengths 
of 3 feet, tho wood, le packed in non oylmdrical oases tcimed 
" dips," whioh are then mseilod in the “ cyhnders " oi retoits, the 
latteibemgbuilt into the wall in sets of thiee with a furnace undsi- 
neatli, auangod so as to allow of the complete icgulalion of the heat , 
the flames surround the retorts as ncaiiy as possible An opening 
H left m the real end oi hd of the slip, corresponding with a eimilar 
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opotting in tlK) letoit, ilnougli -11111(11, by minis o£ pipes, tin. 
inllammible gises lesiiltiug from tlio di iiiing of tlic wood ue con 
dueted into tlio finnaei and theio burnt , tliib saves a lomideiablp 
amount of fuel Tlino aio also pipes ivhidi leewve and esny off 
the til and pyiulignaoiis acid piodiiced In the powder woika of 
Messrs Half & Son of Paa ersliam, the letoits aio disposed thioe 
on e loh aide of tlio fninace, and the connooting pipes and dampus 
aiB so ananged that tlio gases fiom eithu set, or fiom any single 
cyhndoi, can bo utilised foi the ohaiiing of the -aood centred in 
any of the othcia , by this mc^ans it is claimocl thit httlo tucl is 
loCTiiiied beyond the (quantity needed to iiaim the luinaoo and piai 
tmlly dial the hist set of retorts 

That the wood is suflioioiitly dialled is slioiiii hy tlie Uno coloni 
of the gisflime, wliieli indicates the fomutionol coihomi oxide, the 
ilooi of tiioietoit IS then opened, and tlioslipi^-viithdinwnhyiiicins 
of taeUing, and placed in a Inge iron cooh i having a close fitting 
lid, whoio it IS left a tew horns till pool enough to be tninul out and 
put into stole Tha dm poal is cai eliilly picked oi ei hy hand, to cn 
Blue its boing of nmfoim quality, and is kept fiom ten diys to a fort 
niglit befoie Doing giound, to obviate the daiigei of spontaneons coin 
hiiation, to which it is hablo if giound too soon aftei hnining, this 
aiisoa fiom tho heat goneiated hy the very larad ahsoiption anil eon 
densatiou of oxygon fiom tho an by tho finely pondeiad chaieonl 
Cliarao Piopeilj maile chaioo<il foi guiipoiidoi should ho jot Link m 
teiistus colour, and its f: lotiiie should show a eleai \ohet hke snifaec , it 
of good should he light end sonoious when eliopped on a hud substiiipe, 
charcoal and so soft asnottosoiatoli polished poppor hhek burnt chnipoal, 
01 that piepaied at a vtiy low temnaiaimo, is at once known hy its 
reddish Inown coloui, csjieoiilly when grouiul, and this iieeuliauty 
can be repoeimed in tho powdei made fiom it, when icuueod to a 
fina stats of division Chaieoal biuiit at a very high tcinpeiatme 
is known by its baldness, metallio iing, and gieatei density 
In Pinneo, ehaiood is prepared by injeotmg snjipiheited steam 
into the ictoits for a ooitain poiiud 

Gunding The ohaicoal mill in shape lesomhlos au eiilaigid coffee null , a 
thaehai oono woiks within a oylmdoi, both being piovieleel with diagoiiid 
ooal teeth and iihs, wide apart at top, but gindnally ippioaching oito 
aiiotboi below Tho pulveiized ohaicoal u theiiee rondneted by a 
simple meolunioal arrangement direet into a ojhndiipal flame oi 
"lool," about 8 feet by 3 feet, set at a slope and eoaoiodwith 
ooppei WHO cloth of about 82 meshes to tho inch , all that is fine 
enough to pass through the leel covoiing falls into a bin which 
encasos Uie leel, and. -we ooaisei particles jiasa on to a tub at the 
furthei end, in ordoi that they maybe gioiind ovei again Tho 
ground chaiooal stoio should alwajs stand liy itself, m eiso of 
spontoiioous combustion taking pLue 

Sulphui The sulphiu fiom Sicily known as " Licaia flists” is emploacd 
roflning foi tho host gunpoivdoi , it nndeigoes a lougli pniifioation liefoio 
impoitation, leaving fiom 8 to 4 jior emit of onitlij impmitios 
Foi merly those weio loinovcd by simply molting tlio“giongh” 
sulphur in an non pot, and then ladling it into laigc woodon 
moulds 01 tubs, satin ated with witci to keep tho snipliui ont of 
the oiaeks , when oool onougli, tlipso tubs wcio unhooped, and tho 
top and bottom of each mould of sulpluu out off In the picscnt 
day, howorei, tlio aiilphui is lofined hy distillaUou in a simple 
ajipniatus A Imgo non ” molting pot,” oi ictoit, is set in biielc 
work, about d foot ahoio the llooi, with a fuinapp undoiueatU , this 
letoit has a hoavj movahlo lid, which is luted into the pot iixth 
cloy, and in tho lid is also an opening, closod by an iron louical 
plug Fiom tho molting pot load two rapes at nght angles to ono 
another, one to alaige ciiculai “dome," oi sublinung chamber, ind 
a smalleynpe to an non “i cceiving pot " placed on a lowci levdthan 
tho retort , tho latter pipe has an non casing oi "jacket" lound it, 
tluongh which cold watci is allow ed to cnculate Tho commnmca 
tion oT those pipes with the lotoit can bo shut off oi opened as occ i- 
sion may loqnuo by moons of vnhes worked fiom without 
A ohaigp of about SJ owt ofgiougli siilphm m small pieces bring 

S lacod in tlio letoit and tho funiace lighted, the pipe Icidiug to tho 
ome IS left open, as w( 11 os tlio plug hole in the lid, hut that 
leading to tho receiving pot is closed , after about two horns, a jiale 
yellow vapom uses, whan tho plug in tho hd is put in and Hie 
yapoui allowed to pass into the dome, wheie it " subhmea” oi con 
denses on the sides and flooi in the form ot a fine powder, known 
as " Jlowua of sulphui ’’ In about three hours from the commence- 
ment, tho vapoui becomes of a deep lodme coloui, when the pipe 
loading mto tho dome is closod, and that mto tho leccivmg pot 
opened, at tho same Uma cold watoi from a tank o-veiheod bang 
^owed to oiroulate through tho jacket , tho -vapoui is then, con 
donsod m tho pipe, and runs mto the locemng pot below in the 
loim of a oleai orange coloured fluid When the jacket commences 
'^®omng pipe IS closed, and tlio communication 
with the dome is loopeued, so that theiest of tho vapoui may pass 
into It, the furnace doois hoing at the same time thrown hack , -flie 
impuntioB remain at the bottom of tho molting pot, and are thrown 
away Tha floweis of snlphm thus obtained, being -unfit foi the 
monnfaotnre of gunpowdei, ate placed m tho melting potae giongh 
sulphur A leaden pipe passes from the lid of the receivuig pot 


mto a small wooden chamhei lined with load, m -nhiili any vapmn 
still lemaimng unoondensed niiybo dopositcil, is lu tho dome 
The distilled sulphui is illowod to cool ilowii to about 220° Fahi , 

-w ben it IS ladled into wooden moulds, is above desiiibcd, and set 
aside to cool The tests foi lohued siiltiliiu u e the follow ing — (1) 
hmn a small quantity on poieclani, when the iiuoniit ot icsuliuim 
should not exceetlO 20 iieiedit, (2) boil i little with watei, uidtest 
with blue litmus paper, wliieli it should onh voiv heblyiedilen 

The sulphur fiom tha moulds, being biokcn into pieees, is giound PuUei 
nndei a jiaii ot non edge iiinuois, siniil ii to those of the ineoijioiut ismg the 
mg nulls, but of loss sue , aftei this, it is pissed tluough a leol sulphui 
siuiilu to th it used foi sifting the eh iico il, but covoied with oten 
linoi coppei wiie cloth, hiving 44 weslies to the iiieli 

Mandtaotueb 01 Gunpoavdish 

Tho following list will give a genoial idea of the chief Piocesses 
processes of manufoctuio, piopetly so called, thioiigli which of manu 
gunpowdei passes, although it will be undei stood that nioie 
or less vaiiation takes place in some of the veiy difleront 
desciiptions of powdoi now made — (1) niixiug the ingiedi- 
ents, (2) incoiporation, or “milling, ” (3) bieaking down 
the mill-cake^ (4) piesbing, (5) gianulatiiig, or cutting 
the pleas cake, (6) dusting, (7) gli/iiig, (8) bocond 
dusting , (9) sfoving, oi diying , (10) linislnng 

The following is tlie most appioved method of niiving Miru ig 
The ingredients aie carefully weighed out iii the pioper 
ingiedionts for a 60 lb niill-chaigo, with an ovlia amount 
of Boltpetie acooiding to the moi&tuio found to be contained 
in it, they aio then placed iii the miviiig machine, which 
consibts of a cylmdiical gun-metal oi coppei diuin, with an 
axle pabsing tluough its centie, upon which aio disposed 
seveial lows of gun-juotal fork sliipod aims, called “ flyers,” 
the machineiy bung so ananged that the 11} cis and dium lo- 
volve in opposite diieclions, and at diSoient intos of bpood 
Aftei being mixed m this machine foi about live iiiiiiutca, the 
composition is passed tluough a hand biovo o\oi a hopper, 
falls into a bag plocotl below, and ih tied up loady foi the 
incoipoiating mill, it is now called n “gicuu” chaigo 
,o 


Fig 1 



Fig 2 


Fioa 1 and 2 — ^A, sectional elevation of meorpoisting mill, showing 
oneiawnu. and ploughs (y>, jj), 0, enib of bed, M, muelnniiry in 
tmk, undergiound , D, dienehliig oppuratus , I, lever boaid, oi 
shuttei , <, Unk flooi line 

The moorporatmg mill (see figs 2 and 3) consists of a Inoor 
urcukr iron or stone bed, about 7 feet in diameter, firmly P®***®® 
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fixed in the floor of the building, whereon a pair of iron or 
Btono cylindrical edge-runnera revolve j formerly, both were 
made of a dark grey limestone which took a high polish, 
but the newer mills have cast-iron beds and runners, the 
edges of the latter being now uanaUy surface-chilled. The 
average diameter of the runners is 6 feet, and their width 
about 15 inches; they have a common axle, which rests 
in gun-metal bouches in a solid cross-head attached to a 
vertical shaft; this shaft passes through a bearing in the 
centre of the bed, and is in gear with the driving ma- 
chinery, which is 
placed above the 
runners in the old 
water mills, and 
beneath the bed 
in cast-iron tanks 
in the new steam 
mills. Each run- 
ner weighs about d 
tons, and the speed 
averages 8 revolu- 
tions per minute. 

The bed has a slop- 
ing rim on the 
outside, called the 
“curb," aud ou the 
inside an edge Fio. 8. — Plan of numers and Twd. 
formed by the “cheese," or bearing, through which the 
vertical shaft passes. The runners are not equidistant 
from the centra of the bed, one working the part of the 
charge near the centre, and the other the outer portion, 
but their paths overlap. Two “ploughs” of wood, shod 
with leather, are attached to the cross-head by arms and 
bracketa; one working next the vertical shaft, and the 
other close to the curb, the ploughs throw the compositiou 
under, the runners as it works away from the latter. 

The charge, when spread evenly on the bed by means 
of a wooden rake, contains about 2 pints of water (the 
moisture of the saltpetre) and a further quantity of from 2 
to 6 pints is added from time to time, according to the state- 
of the atmosphere, for the threefold purpose of preventing 
powder dust from flying about, facilitating the iucorpoi'a- 
tion, and reducing the effect of an explosion; if too wet, 
the runners would lick up the composition from the bed. 
During the time of working, the millman enters the mill 
occasionally, takes a wooden “shover,” and pushes the 
outside of the charge into the middle of the path of the 
runners, so that every portion may be equally incorporated. 

The action of the runners is a combination of rolling aud 
twisting, and has, on a large scale, somewhat the effect of 
a pestle and rhortar, crushing, rubbing, and mixing the 
ingredients, so as to effect an intimate union. 

The time of milling depends upon the nature of the 
powder. For good fine-grain powders it varies from four 
to eight hours, but the very best sporting gunpowder is said 
to be as long as twelve hours under the runners ; blasting 
and cannon powders are incorporated from two to four 
hours, the period being rather longer where the lighter 
stone runners are used. It is of the greatest importance 
that the mills should be carefully attended to by experienced 
men, as the whole goodueSs and uniformity of tlie powder 
depends upon this prooessj and no after treatment can 
remedy defective incorporatipn,: - 

When the composition, which has now become " mill- 
cake,^’ is ready for removal from the bed, it should be 
homogeneous in appearance, Without any viflible Bpeoks of 
sulphur or saltpetre, and Of a dark gre^h . or broWnlsh 
colour, according to the charcoal used. The linill-cake is; 

. carefully tested to ascertaiu whether it contains the proper 
amount of moisture ; this shouid he from 2 to 3 per cefit. ior, 


fine-grain powders, and 3 to 6 per cent, for the larger de- 
scriptions. Sometimes a small portion is roughly granu- 
lated, and “ flashed ” on plates of glass or porcelaiu ; a good 
powder should flash off, leaving nothing but some smoke 
marks, but, if badly incorporated, the plate will be coated 
with specks or beads of solid residue. 

In former days the ingredients were incorporated in 
“ stamp-mills,” which were simply large mortars and pestles, 
the latter merely raised up by some earn arrangement and 
allowed to drop by their own weight, the charge being 
about 12 B), and the weight of the stamp 60 lb or there- 
about. The stamp or ;pUon mills are still used in Franca 
and Germany, as well os the moidim^t^ionneains, in which 
the composition is put, with about an equal weight of brass 
or lignuna vitee balls, into large barrels, which are made to 
revolve for a certain tune on their axes ; this method of 
incorporation is sometimes employed in conjunction with 
edge runners. 

There is more danger of an explosion during the milling 
than in any other process of manufacture ; but, owing to 
the limitation by law of the weight of charge permitted to 
be under the rnnners at one time to 60 !b, as well as to the 
great precautions taken, there is seldom any fatal result. 

The millmen only enter the mill occasionally to “liquor” 
the charge or give it a shove over, and at Waltham Abbey 
they wear incombustible clothing with a cap fitting over 
the ears, and gauntlets of the same material. The roof, 
and front and rear sides of the mills are usually constructed 
of very light boards, or oven of canvas on a wood frame, 
while the pai'titions between each pair of runners are of solid 
masonry. The force of the explosion of a mill charge 
materially depends upon the length of time the incor- 
poration has been in progress. 

Directly over the bed of each mill is a flat lever-board 
or “ shutter” (see fig. 1) in gear with a tank of water, so 
arranged tliat, when tho shutter is raised on its pivot by an 
explosion, the water is upset into the bed; n horizontal shaft 
connects all tho shutters in a group of mills, so that tho ex- 
plosion of one mill at once drowns all the remaining charges. 

The set of tanks can also be pulled over by hand. 

The process of breaking down, although a subsidiary one, Break- 
is strictly necessaiy in order to reduce the mill-cake to a fine 
meal, so that it may be conveniently loaded into the press 
box, and receive as uniform a pressure as possible. The 
breaking-down machine (see fig. 4) consists mainly of 
two pairs of gun-metal rollers, set in a strong frame of 



Jtto. 4.— BreaWng-dd-vm madkino. H, hopper; B, endleaa band ; 

: B, lolleis; M, boxes to reoetve meal, 
tlie same material; one roller of each pair works in 
Hliding bea,ring3 connected with a. Weighted lever, so that 
any hard substance may- pass : through without dangerous 
friction. An endless canvasband, having strips of leather 
sewn acroas it; ebuVeys the pieces of iuill-cake from a hopper, 
oBpdble of holding 600 BE* to the top of the machine, 
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wheieit falls botweoa tliefaist pauot lolleid, aftet pas&iug 
thiougli the second pail, which aiccluoetly below, the meal 
IS roLaivaJ. in wooden botes, 2 il iced ni«ni a oxiriage, and 
IS icaily foi the picsa 

Pitasiuff 1’ho ine^s bov le usu tllj of <nk, with a strong gim-iaotal 
fiaine, .ml si cuustiiui^d tint tliioa ot the sulos. c.m tmn 
back on hingoi, or be SLianad fiinily tugothei Being laid 
sideways, tho top tempoiarily closed by a boaid, and the 
uppeimost side alono oiion, a number of cojipoi jdates 
aie plaoorl vortically in the 
bos:, and kept apait (,it a 
distance depending upon 
the deseiiption of gnnjiow- 
dei lequiied) by two lacks, 
which me aftei wauls le- 
movorl j the bo\ is then 
loiiderl with eomo 800 lb 
of meal, winch is lammod 
evenly down between the 
plates with wooden laths, 
and the racks withdinwn, 
so that the plates aio only 
sepal ated by the meal be- 
tween thorn Tho piesent 
uppei Bide of tho bov being 
fiimly screwed down, the 
box IS turned over, and 
placed ou tbo table of the 
hydiaiiUo ram, uudei tho 
lived pross-block, thoiihitas 
being now hoiizontal (seo 
fig 5) The pumps vs hi oh 
woik the press (in a sepi- 
rate house) aie thou sot m 
motion, and tbo pie&s block 
allow ed to eutei the box a 
certain distance, whan the C — Picss A, pms box , B, 

edge of tho lattoi leleasos a '"'baalw, iwn 

spring catch and imgs a bell as a signal to stop tbo pumps, 
the powdei is kept under pressuie a few nunutes, aftei 
whioli the lam is lowered, and the box lemoveJ and un- 
loaded Poi all gr.inalated powders the press oike is 
biokon up into pieces and put into tubs, biitfoi tho cubical 
cannou powdois the slabs aie piessed to the exact thickness 
lequiied, and aie caiefully kept whole 
The above mode of legulntmg the piessiuo rs found 
to give moiB reluble insults than ti listing to the indicatoi 
gauge of the hydniulio piess, foi the reason that the elas- 
ticity, 01 lesiataai'e to pressure, of tbo meal vanes with tho 
amount of moistnie piesent in it, and the state of the at- 
mospheio To get uniform density, equal quantities of 
meal, containing equal amounts of moistuie, must be pressed 
at tho same into into the same space In piactioe, however, 
the raoistuie in the meal willslightly vaiy, whatever caie be 
taken with tho mill rake, owing to tho hygiometno state 
of tho an musing a diderence by the tune it comes to the 
piess It IS theiefoie necessary to alter tho exact distance 
the piess block is allowed to entei the box, not only with 
the natuie of tho powdei, but with the season of the yeai, 
and even according to the pievniling state of tho weather 
On the Contment, the operation of pressing is sometimes 
sltogethei omitted, and the lequisito density given meiely 
by the weight of the runners revolving veiy slowly, the 
chaiges being worked with a conbideiable amount of mois- 
tuie in thorn, and the less denee edges of the cake i ejected, 
by this plan it is, however, almost impossible to ensure 
unhfoimay m tbe powdei produced Tho meal is also 
sometimes pressed by passing it, on an endless band, 
between large rolleis levolvmg at a slow speed, the less 
dense edges of tbe cake being cut off by fixed knives 


Foi some centuries, gunpowclei lemained in the foim of aranu- 
dust or “meal,” being, in fact, Biwply tho iiigi eilients 
giound up togrthei Gi.inulrilmg or “ coming” the jiowdei 
i.ns a gic.it steijui arlviuce, but it is doubtful whether this 
iqiciitionwn intended to iiiriLasOits strength, oi incinly 
to irndoi it mote oonvciiicnt toi cbaiging small aims, loi 
which alone coined powilei w.is used foi many ye.iis, whilst 
me.-il powdei was still employed for heavy guns, tlio lattoi 
was called “ soipentine ” pow der in the time of Edw aid VI , 
probably m allusion to the name of one of tho pieces of 
oirlnance then in use Howevei, duiing the leigii of 
Elmbeth, tho expoiience of the groat additional btienglh 
impaited by the coining piooess, tor tho reasons already 
explained, led to tho universal iiitioduction of coined 
powder, except foi pi lining, — both in cannon and small- 
aims, — for which puipobo meal powder rcmainod in ubo as 
late Sb the leign of Chailes I 

The old method of gianulahng was to place the piobb- 
cafce in sieves, piovidcd with two bottoms of thick paich- 
ment propaied fiom bullock’s hides, and peifoiated with 
holes, those in the lowei bottom being much the smnllei , 
a large number of theso sieves weie attached to a wooden 
frame, lung by ropes fioni tho ceiling, which leceivod 
a violent shaking motion by means of a ciank underneath 
Into each sieve was put a disk of lignum vitoo, to bieak u^i 
the cake, and foice it through, tho laiger apeifuros , tho 
gram pioduced was retained between tho bottoms of tho 
sieves the dust passing thiough the fine holes in tho 
lowei ones, and falling on the floor of the houbo Tho 
gtain was afteiwaids sepaiated into sizes by being passed 
thiough wiie sieves These maohmes weie clumsy and 
dangcious, and the accidents which happened with tboni 
have caused them to be geneially supplanted by bettoi 
apparatus, although some of tho old fromos oio still iii Ubo 
The granulating machines used in the royal factories in 
England and m India, os well asm the beat piivato woiks, 
are constructed upon apunoiple intioduced bySii ■VVilliaiii 
Congieve, but smre iraptoved upon Thioo oi four pans 
of gun metal rollers with pyramidal shaped teeth, aio fixed 
obliquely one above tbe othei m a stiong fiamewotk (seo 
fig 6) , tbe sizes of the teeth vary accoiding to the kind 
of giam requued, but deciease from tho top pan, and foi 
fine giain powdeis, the lowest pair would be smooth , one 
rollei of each pair woiks in a sliding beaimg, having a 
counteiweight attached to pievent undue friction Each 
pan of rolleia is connected with that next helow, by a slioit 
lectangolar screen of coppei wue, while, undeineath all the 
loUeis, aie placed, at tho same slope, twm or more long wiie- 
Bcreens fixed in a frame having a wooden bottom , both tbe 
frame and the short connecting screens ate hung to the 
machine by strips of lance wood, and, when at work, a 
quick vibratory motion is given to all the ecreens by means 
ot a polygonal wheal upon the mam frame working against 
a loose smooth wheel attached to the sci een frame A large 
hoppei, whirh uses by the action of the machine, feeds the 
press cake upon an endless canvas band, as in the bieaking- 
down machine, and carries it to the top pan of lolleis, 
whence it fells upon tho first shoit screen, all that le fine 
enough to pass through is sifted out by the shaking action 
of the long soieens below, and tiavels down upon whichever 
screou has meshes fine enough to retain it , the pieces too 
large to pass through the shoit lop screen eie earned to tho 
next pail of toilers, and so on At the lower end of the 
long screens are placed boxes to receive tho different sizes 
of giain , the “chueks," or pieces too Inige foi any gram, 
aie again passed thiough the machine, whilo the dust which 
fells upon the woodeu bottom, and is received in the inner- 
most box, goes to tho mills to be woiked up for forty 
miMtas as a dust ohaige Formerly at Waltham Abbey 
both musket (F G ) and cannon powder (LG) were granu- 
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latecl in the same maehine at the same time, hat dogwood Pebble or cubical powders for heavy ordnance are granu- Oubo- 
charcoal being now used for small-arm powders, one descrip- lated, or “ cut," in special machines which divide the press- caittlng 
tion only is usually made, so that but two long screens are cake first into strips, and then again cross-ways, into cubes 
required to define the higher and lower limits as to size of of | inch and 1^ inch length of edge respectively. This is 
grain ; for example, all that will pass through a 12-meBh effected by two pairs of gun-metal or phosphor-bronze 
and be retained upon a 20-mesh screen would be "rifie- rollers, which have straight cutting edges arranged at suit- 
fine-grain” (R.F.G.) powder, suited aa to size for the able intervals their surfaces, the slabs of press-cake 
Snider and Martini rifles. Modifications of this machine being fed vortioolly between the first pair of rollers. The 
are used by private makers, the grain being usually aepar- resulting strips are carried along upon a board, by means 
ated into various sizes by hand-sieves. of a skeleton band, which receives eaoh strip of cake 



B H 

Pia. 6. — G-ranulatlng raaohlna A, hopper, with raising orrongomont ; B, endless band ; C,0,C,0, four pairs of rollers; X>,D,D, 
short screens j E,E, long screens ; F, box for dost ; G, box lor grain; H, box for chucks ; K, bottom board. 


between two laths of wood; they then drop from the hoard 
upon an endless canvas band a little below, travelling in a 
direction at right angles to their previous motion, and ore 
conveyed endways to the second pair of rollers. To prevent 
the strips of cake from fouling one another, the board upon 
which they first fall has a reciprocating motion pven to it 
by means of an endless chain, one liuk of which is studded 



Fio. 7.— ■Eollers of cube-cutting machine. 


to a bracket underneath the board; consequently, as the 
board travels backwards, the strips are deposited at inter- 
vals, in echellon, upon the canvas band, The diagram (fig, 
7) shows a portion of the machine. The cubes, &c., 
fall into a small reel ^ed at a slope beneath Idle machine, 
which allows the dust and fragments to pass between its 
wires while the properly sized pebbles or cubes are delivered 
into boxes. The large IJ-inch powder has, however, after- 
wards to be picked over by hand,; . . . 

Dusting, All grain from ..the granulating machine is called “fonl- 
grain,” and has to he deprived of its dimt in reels, oonsiating 
of a cylindrical frame-work about 8 feet long by some 3 feet 
in diameter, covered with a dusting cloth or oahvas of frbm 
18 to 66 meShes to the linear inch, acoprding to jihe: size of 
grain. These reels are either “hbrizontar’ or “ slope;” occord-. 
ingto the pOBifcioi} ill which they are fixed and the object hi ' 


view. Slope-reels are open at both ends, fixed at an angle 
of about 4°, and are used for fine-grain powders as they come 
from the machine, when they contain more dust than the 
larger gmn, especially if made from dogwood charcoal j the 
powder is poured in at the higher end, and recoived in 
barrels at the other end. The larger grained powders are 
dusted for about half an hour iu a horizontal reel, with 
closed ends, tlie charge being from 260 to 800 Bi ; one end 
of the reel is made to lower for the purpose of unloading. 

Both kinds of reel are enclosed in cases to receive the dust, 
which, as before, is sent back to the incorporating mills for 
40 minutes or so. 

The theory of glazing gunpowder has already been dis- Glazing, 
cussed, All descriptions are glazed, for varying periods, in 
glazing barrels or ‘'chums” (fig. 8), which are usually about 



Fia. 8.T— ^Ulozlng biuTnla. A, .' elevation, showing door of caee; 
.0, hoppers for loading ; B, section ttrongh barrel (shoeing 
opening in dotted lines). 


6 feet long by 2 to 3 feet in diameter, and revolve some 
34 lumes in a minute ; hbwever, harr^ of much . greater 
diametor And less Jength are bccasionally employed, revolv- 
ing at aslower rate, : The oharge for each barrel m ordinarily 
400 ft, and the fioe-graitt powdera (sre mixed with a pro- 
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portioa of the “ chucks ” or larger pieces, which are after- 
wards sifted out. The glaziug process causes a great 
alteratiou iu the appearance of the grain, especially in that 
made from dogwood j the dull brownish hue is replaced 
after a few hours by a fine black colour with more or less 
polish. Some powders are glazed from 10 to 12 hours, a 
considerable amount of heat being generated by the friction. 
Fine-grain powders are ngain passed through the slope reel 
after glazing. 

Storing. All kinds of gunpowder are dried in the same manner. 
The “ stove,” or drying room, is fitted with open framework 
shelves or racks, the heat being produced by steam pipes 
underneath. The powder is spread upon either copper 
trays or wooden frames with canvas bottoms, each capable 
of holding about 12 E>, which are then placed upon the 
racks. ITot more that 50 ewh may bo dried at one time. 
The length of time required for stoving depends upon the 
nature of the powder, and the proportion of moisture it 
contains ; it varies from about twelve hours for fine-grain 
np to three or four days for the very large cannon 
powders ; the heat ranges from 120° to 145° Fohr., the 
temperature being gradually raised or lowered. It is most 
important that a stove should bo well ventilated, so that a 
constant current of hot dry air may be supplied, and the air 
charged with vapour carried off ; if this he not done effect- 
ually, the moisture would be recondensed upon the powder 
as the temperature was lowered. 

Finish- The drying process produces a small portion of dust 

ins- which, it is necessary to remove j but the finishing process 
has, especially upon the fine-grain powder, a much more 
considerable effect than the mere removal of dust. It is 
usually finished by being run from two to three hours in a 
horizontal reel (see fig. 9), the charge being 300 a, and 
acquires a very glossy appearance, if the quality be good, 
even without the addition of gra.phite, which is very com- 
monly added to sporting gunpowder. Large cannon powder, 
such as “pebble” and "cubical,” is finished in large 
skeleton wooden reels, shaped like barrels, and enclosed in 
cases ; after being run for about three quarters of an hour, 



I’m. 9 — ^Horizontal Sostliig Reel (longitudinal eection). A, 
cylindrical reel ; B, reel cnee ; C, apparatus for lowering 
one end for unloading; D, hopper for loading; E, opening 
in reel for loading ; F, baivel for unloading into, 
a small portion of the purest graphite (2 oz. to 400 ft of 
powder) is introduced in muslin bags, and the powder is 
ran for a short time longer. This skeleton reel will hold 
a whole “glazing,” as the contents of four glazing barrels 
is termed, being about 16 barrels of 100 fit each, and 
advantage is taken of this finishing process to. mix together; 
a number of glazings, so as to get a batch of 50 or 100 
barrels giving uniform results at proof. These hatches are 
afterwards “blended” together in four-way hoppers, with 
others of opposite character, should they hot in all respects 
he up to speoificatibn, and any quantity of. gunpowder so 
finished or blended as to give identical results at proof is 
termed d brawc?, and receives a distmotive number. 


► W D E R 

Upon the introduction of very heavy ordnance, firing 
large charges, it was found that the ordinary (L.G. or 
II.L.G.) cannon powder was too »vMm in its action, owing Powder 
to the whole charge being consumed before the projectile for very 
had sensibly moved from its seat in the bore, thus causing 
a most violent strain to the metal of the gun. To obviate 
this defect, the grains or pieces were made much larger, so 
as to diminish the total surface of combustion, and, con- 
sequently, the volume of gas evolved at the first instant of 
explosion ; the powder was also given a considerably higher 
density, which retarded its combustion. These changes 
resulted in the adoption of the pebble and cubical powders, 
already mentioned, in England, and in America, of 
“ Mammoth” powder, consisting of large, irregular-shaped American 
grains (h, fig. 10) from 0"'6 to 0"-9 in size ; an improyeinent mam- 
has since been made in this powder by pressing it in uni- 
form-sized pieces, of the shape shown in t, fig, 10, being the ^ 
frusta of two hexagonal pyramids, separated by a pris- 
matic space left rough. 



Fig. 10. 


The figures a to 1; show the relative sizes and shapes of 
grain now commonly employed for military purposes in 
Europe and America, except that the three largest powders 
—pebble (e), prismatic (/; y), and cubical (/i)-^are figured 
half the real size to save space, whereas the remainder 
indicate the actual dimensions of the grains. Powder for 
small-arms is represented in et ; all the other descriptions 
ore intended for cannon of various sizes. 

The improvements above described materially lessen the Eodnian’e 
strain, at the expense of requiring a longer gun to pwfor- 
burn the powder completely, but it still remains true that, 
even with a charge composed of large, dense pieces; the 
evolution of gas is greatest at the qommehcement of com- 
bustion, and decreases as the grains burn away, although 
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tliB space occupied by tbe gases inci eases as tbe shot 
tiavels along the boie Tins is exactly the opposite of 
what should theoietically take place, and causes the maxi- 
mum piessuie to be excited before the ineitia of the pio- 
joctile has been oveicome So far back aa 1860, these con- 
sideiations led Qeueial Rodman, Lho ommeut American 
artilleiist, to employ, in the expeiiments with hia 16-inch 
and 20 inch cnst-iion guns, what he termed a “peifoiated 
cake cartridge,” composed of discs of compiess^ powder 
from 1 to 2 inches thick, and of a diameter to fit the bore, 
pieiced with holes lunning parallel to the axis of the gun 
lu his Frojjejties of Metal fen Ciainon, and Qualities of 
Gannon Powdei (Boston, 1861), Rodman demonstiated 
mathematically that such an aiiangoment of the charge 
would lelieve the initial stiain by exposing a minimum 
suiface at the beginning of the combustion, while a gi eater 
volume of gas would be evolved fiom the incieasing sui- 
facea of the cyhndiical liollowa as the space behind thepio- 
jectile became laigci , tins would tend to distiibnte the 
pieaauio moie uniformly along the boie The results of 
expel iiuent peifcctly boie out his theory, but he found it 
moie convenient for several loasons to build upi the chaigo 
lu layers of hexagonal “prisms” of compaiatively small 
sue, fitting closely to one anothei, instead of havmg the 
cakes or discs aa large as the boie 
Pub The civil wai in Ameiica most probably mterfeied with 
matio thefuitlier development of Qeneial Rodman’s powdei, hut 
ijowdcr |.jjg talcou up by a Russian militaiy mission in 

the United iStatcs, and lesulted in the manufacture on a 
laige scale by Russia of what is now known as “prismatic 
powder ” It has since been adopted in Qoimany loi use 
in all heavy iiflod ordnance, foi the very Inigost guns, such 
na Kiupp’s 70 ton gun, this powdci has been recently made 
with one oontial hole, having a highei density (1 78) than 
the oiigiiial seven-hole piisms, winch woie about 168, 
the exteinal dimensions aie the same, 1 inch high by 1 36 
m diametei The prisms aie so ai tanged in the caitiidge 
that the hollows are continuous thiuughout 
Mode of Fiismatio powder lepresents a distinct class, tho 
manu poculiauty of which lu that each grain or piece is pressed 

facture ggp^^fitely m ^ niot.il mould In tho Biitish seivice, 
powdei for heavy iifled guns, in tho shape of small 
oylmdiioal pellets, with a hollow half-way through, was 
made some twelve years since, hut has been superseded by 
the pebble or cubical powder cut up fiom press-cake 
To make this class of gunpowdei, whether prismatic oi 
cylindrical, we need — (1) a mould in which to place the 
meal or gianulated powder, usually a number of moulds 
are contained lu one plate , (2) a punch to fit each mould 
accuiately with which to compress the powder, and noodles 
to foim the perforations, (3) an appliance foi piessing the 
finished pellets or prisms out of the moulds, oi this may 
he done by the punches themselves, if the moulds are 
closed by a removable upper plate 

Tho requisite pressuie may be given either by hydiaulio 
maolimery, as at Waltham Abbey, or by means of a cam or 
eccentric on a shaft diiven by steam or water power, as in 
the Russian and German piismatic maohines By tho 
former plan a laigo number of pieces may be piessed 
slowly at one operation, but by the latter only about six 
pri&ms CQU be formed at a time, the machine, however, 
woiks very quickly, and has a small hopper for the meal 
or grain, and a self feeding apparatus, the mould plate 
sliding backwards and forwards, so as to be alternately 
underneath the liopper and punches Self-feedmg machines 
ot this nature are found to get clogged when used with 
powde^mea1, and this was doubtless the chief leason why 
granulated powder was first used, the size of gram is 
about that shown m fig 10, b It is probable that a more 
uniform density could be given to the prisms by hydraulic 


piessuie than by the cam airangement, the latter is said 
to exert a maximum pressuie of 2000 lb ou the square 
inch The prismatic powdei only needs caieful drying at 
a modeiate heat to finish it 

It has been found that all powders thus made possess 
less explosiveness than those granulated or cut up from 
pi ess cake, the smooth surfaces of the pieces apparently 
affoid little hold for the flame, and thus they igmte slowly, 
by soma this is consideied a defect, but by others an ad- 
vantage Fot this reason, as well as those already detailed, 
prismatic powder stiains tho metal of the gun less, m pio- 
portiou to the velocity obtained, than pebble or cubical, 
but, to give the projectile an equal velocity, the charge of 
piismatic must be consider ibly laigei The cost would 
probably be also greater, weight for weight 

Pjsoop or Gunpowdeh 

Tho tests to which powdei is subjected are as follows — 

1 Fot pjopa Colour, amount of Glax, sufficiently hard 
and « isp Texture, andFi eedom fi omJDvst — These points can 
be judged by tho hand and eye alone, and requiie a certain 
amount of experience in the examiner The cleanness of the 
powder is tested by pouiing a quantity fiom a bowl held 2 
or 3 feet above tho barrel, if theie be any dust it will be 
thus easily detected If it is injured by damp there will 
be little or no dust, but tho giain will be “ rotten,” and 
may be bioken between the fingeis, minute crystals of salt 
petie may be also detected ou the surface m a good light 

2 Foi piopei Incorporation — By “flashing,” that is, 
burning a small quantity on a glass, porcelain, or coppei 
ifiate The powdei is put in a small ooppei cylinder, which 
18 then invei ted on the flashing plate, this piovidcs foi tho 
particles being aiiangcd in. nearly tho same way each test, 
which IS veiy important If the powder be very large, it 
must be bioken up and sifted to a ceitam size lliiougli a 
small hand-sieve Piopeily made gunpowdei should 
“ flash,” or puff off, when touched by a hot iron, with few 
“lights” or eparke, leaving only some smoke unaiks on the 
plate A badly incorpoiated powder will give out a 
quantity of spaiks, and leave specks of unoombmed salt- 
pelie and sulphur, foiming a duty residue Powder made 
fiom veiy slack burnt charcoal, or which has been injuiod 
by damp, will always flash badly 

3 Fof) Shafje, Size, and Froportum of the Grainz — 
Shape can be judged by the eye only, and the size of large 
powdeis can be measured, oi the number ot pieces to 1 Ih 
counted, gianulated powder may leadily be sifted upon 
tlio two sieves which determine its higher and lower limits 
of size The pioxioition of diffeient sued giaius is ascei- 
tained by using three or more sieves Foi example, the 
Government small-arm powder is sifted with 12-mesh, 16- 
mesh, and 20-mosh sieves , all must pass the flisl, not less 
than three quarteis he retained upon the second, and only 
one sixteenth part is allowed to pass the last-named sieve 

4 Density — Formerly this was ascertained by “cubing,” 
or finding the exact weight of a carefully constructed box 
of known contents, when filled with powder in a particulai 
manner But as this plan gave only an approximate result, 
a mercurial densimeter has been substituted, by means of 
which the density can ho ascertained to three places of 
decimals Eiiefly, the machine determines with great 
accuracy the weight of a globe when it is (a) filled with 
mercuiy alone under a certain pressure, and (&) filled with 
a known weight (say 100 grammes) of powder and mercury 
under precisely similar conditions, then, if S be the 
specific giavity of mercury at the time of experiment, "W 
the weight of globe filled with mercury alone, and W tho 
weight when filled with powder and mercury, 

XI. — 42 
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6 Moii>tu)e and AhsojptiM rj Moutine — Tho amount 
of \\ntei eontameJ m gunpowder la found by drying a 
caief ally- weighed bainpla iii a watei oven foi a. coitain 
peiiad, fiuru the weight lost, whoa allowrcd to cool out of 
contact with the an befoie weighing, the percentage of 
moistuie can bo calculated The hygroscopic tost conoibts 
m o'sposuig a duel sainjile lu a bov, kept at a nuiloim 
temperature, to an atmosphoie aitificially saturated with 
moi&tuie, and asceitainmg the mcieose of weight in a cei 
tain time 

6 Fijvng Pioof — The natoie of this will depend upon 
the puipose for which the powder is in tended For sporting 
powdcis, it w ill consist in the “ pattern ” given by the shot 
upon a taiget at a given distance, or, i£ filed with a ballet, 
upon the “ figure ot meiit,” or mean ladial deviation of a 
ceitaiu numboi of lounds, also upon tho penetration it 
effects through boards Poi military purposes the powdu 
IS now always fired from the iifle oi piece of ordnanco wnth 
which it 13 to be used, and the initial or “ muzzle ” velocity 
ascertainod by the Le JBoulengd electric chronogiaph (see 
QuiTNiiEY), which measuies tho exact time the bullet oi 
other piojectile takes to tiaverse a known distance between 
two wire scieen'. By means of tho “crusher gauges” 
aheady refeiied to, the exact pies'^ure pei square inch upon 
coitain points m the mtonoi of the boie can be found, 
the maximum pressure can bo considerably modified by 
increasing the cubic airspace given to the chaige m the 
powdei chamber The flguio of meiit is also taken foi 
small arm powdei 

All gunpowder made by oi foi the British Government 
IS subjected to veiy strict limits of specification upon all 
the abovo-named points 

Eibliogi aphy — Y uiucohio Buingucuo, Dc la Pm otechnia, Venice, 
1540 , Taitaglii, Qvestti a divt-itt (lib iti ), Yonice, 164S , 

Petei ^Vhl telioi no, //ou; to tnula Saltpi t} e, G-otmpowde7 ,i.o , London, 
1673, Nio 31 voLliiavdh, The Arto of tiansl bj Wlnto 

lioine, London, IfiSS, Haiizelot, Jlcaiecil deplmwa Vaihines JTih 
taiica. Pans, 1020, Boillet Langrois, Modellea aitxflcos de/eu, 1020, 
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Kiugoi, Clumical Mi-Aitatwiia on the TSqihawn of Ounpondn (m 
Latni), lOJb, Collado, On the Iiiuniion of Gimxviudu (Hjdni'ih), 
lb41 , The Ttuc JFay to 11101 e till tsmli of Onnpoiult) mul Matiht.'!, 
1017, Hxwksliec,, On Oirnjiuuth'i , lObb , Wintci, On (lunpoii eht (m 
Latin), Kobnib, Ateo J’l imijilti, if Wu.i iieiy, Loudon, 17 Id (ulw ed 
by llntton, 150 j>, St ibis. On the J\atuu and biddy of haUpehe 
(Ueiniin), Leipii, 171^, D’Antoui, Ls-^amu dtllc luhuio, Imin, 
1765 (tiaiisl by Cqtl 'J'lionii,on, E A , Loiiilon, 1757), Count linni 
fold, “ ExpLiinxcnt"! on Find Oiiui>oi\du,” Tlid I'leiiit Jloy Aoc , 
1797, CoMgny, Itcihci rhea phuttjiit.'i et chemiyiiea sin lap<hiu.atiun 
do lapoudit acanon, Pni",, 1807, Bottcoet RilKult, hade de Vait 
deftdmgvjLi la poudii. it, canon, Puis, 1811, Eonnud, Initiudions 
sui lafaJnuudton de la Tuwiic, appi ouvica put le Mmidii, do lu 
Oiiene, P'1113, 1811, Hutton, Maihematiud, T/aris(vo] in ), 1512, 
SirW Congioxo, A Shoit Actotent tf Impiovenunta in Um\pou.du 
made by, London, 1818, FiaMio, Ttatado de In TronayJ'ahtua- 
cton de la Tdlim a en Qtnnal, Scgovi'i, 1817, Ooleimn, “ On tho 
Ihinnfuctuio and Constituent Pa its of OuiipowdLi,” Thd Mtuf , -vol 
IX , BtotldoLk, Menioii on Ounpondei , London, 1832, Col Oniodpi, 
Dtll oiiffine delict poivtte da giitiia, Tuiiii, 1831 , Pioust, Mcmoncs 
sui la pcuche d canon. Fans, Tininioih ins, Zltsoi <7t4 dnvjs 

piotAtUa de la fain uaiion do lapotalre to canon, P ms, 18"9 , Wills 
inson, Engines of Wat, including the J/aiivfactiiic of Oiinpov da , 
Loudon, 1811, Msjoi Moidoi n, Erjnt imciit'. icilli tfiiiipoii di i in 
JFaAungton Atsenal in the yean 1513-4, ■Wishinqtou, 181), Li 
Cah-voB, i)ela poiidte A canon t( do son intioduction en JPtance, 
Pans, 1845 , Keinaud ot Favc, Du feu Qicyois ct des oi lyincs de la 
penult e a canon. Pons, 1846, Bunsen and Siliiskoll, “On the 
Clirmical Tlieoiy of Guniiowdei,” TogyeiHlot (J's Aunnhn, tol oil , 
1867, Beoffein, JPiojecMc TVeapioni of lyut and Eiplotiic Com 
jjounda, London, 1858, Qen Piobeit, Tiaitid’Aitdlei le, J'iojnict£s 
et EffOs de la Toudte, Puis, 1869, Giu Rodnini, Jhipci imtnh on 
Metal Jot Cannon, and QualUie^ of Cannon Poniln, Boston, 1561 , 
Hapoleonin , Mudes sw Ic peusd U Vaiini) de I'AttdUm, tol 
in. Pans, 1862, Andeison and Pailbj, On th* Manujaclutc of 
Gutwowde) at Ishapoie, London, 1862, Von Kaiolji, “On tliu 
Piodncts of tlio Uombnstiou oi Gun Cotton anil Quupuwdoi,’’ Phil 
Meu) , Oct 1863, Count de St Rohoit, Ttadc eU. That modynumnjut , 
Tuiin, 1866, Capt F 31 BvaxAi, Handhooh of the Mamifutluta and 
Ptoof of Ounpovodm at TPaltham Abbey, London, 1870, Buthollit, 
Sui lafoteede laPoiuhe, Puis, 1872, Saiiaii, Effcti, de la PouiIk 
et dee Substaneoa Daploiiiet, Pans, 1874, Hoblo and Alitl, I'ticil 
Gunpoudei , London, 1876 , C L Itloxain, C'hem u, it y (iii 'Tiuil 
powdti”), 8d od , London, 1876 , Motet on Qunnoudot and Gun 
OotUm, pnblisliul by oida of the ScLiotiiy of Si ito loi AVui, 
London, 1878 (W TI W ) 


aUNPOWDFB PLOT See Fawkes 
GUNS (Hungaiian, Kosoeg), the second town m import- 
ance of the Hungarian megye oi county of Tas (Eisenburg), 
near tho Styiian frontiei, is favourably situated on the 
Gyongyos, 47“ 23' N lut , 16“ 31' E long It is the see 
of a bishop, and fiom 1048 until tho recent administiative 
changes of 1876 was a loyal free town Among tho more 
noteworthy buildings aio the cathedral, episcopal palace, a 
tommary foi priests, a gymnosium, the county-hall, a 
hospital, three monastio houses, a museum of Roman anti- 
quities, a house of coirection, and several manufaotoiies of 
cloth and of eaithenware The agricultural products of the 
neighbourhood consist piincipally of fruit and wine, the 
tiade in the latter especially is considerable In 1870 the 
number of inhabitants was 6916, mostly of German extrac- 
tion The heroic defence of the fortress of Guns by 
Nicolas Jurisics against the aimy of Snltan Sohman, in 
August 1532, has given the town a special historical 
interest In 1621 it auffeied fiom the attacks of Gabriel 
Bethlea’s tioops, aad in 1705 the subnibs were plundered 
and bnint by the forces of Francis Rdkdezy In 1729 and 
1777 tho town sufteied much fromfire, and in 1813, 1814, 
and 1 821 from floods The Eszterhdzy family long held 
valuable possefflions in the neighbourhood, and one of then 
castles still stands at the northern end of the town 

GUNTER, Edmohd (1681-1626), was of "Welsh extinc- 
tion, hut washom in Hertfordshire in 1681. He was edu- 
cated on the royal foundation at Westminster school, and m 
1599 was elected a student of Ghnst Church, Oxford After 
graduating bachelor and master of aits at the regiilai times. 


he book oiders, became a pieachci in 1614, and in Novom- 
ber 1615 proceeded to the dogiee of bachelor m aivimtj 
Mathematics, howevei, which had been his favouiilo study 
in youth, continued to engioss his attention, and on Glli 
March 1619 he was appointed to tho piofpssoiship of 
astronomy in Giesham College, London Tins jiost ho hold 
till his death, which took placo on 10th Decemhoi 1026 
With Gunter’s name aie associated seveial useful invenlionh, 
descriptions of which aie given m liis treatises on the Sectoi , 
Gloss staff. Bow, Quadiant, and othei Insti umenU Ho had 
contiived his sector about the yeai 1006, and wiitton a 
deaciiption of it in Latin Many copies woie tiansnibed 
and dispersed, but it was moiethan sixteen yoaisnlteiwaids 
ere ho allowed tho book to appeal in English In 1G20 ho 
published his Canon Ti vanquloi um, a table of logai itlimic 
sines and tangents (extended to 7 decimal places) for every 
degree and minute of the quadiant Tn latei editions an 
account of the general use of the canon is prefixed, and 
Briggs’s logarithms of the fiisl 1000 nunibeis aie appended 
Thei 6 ifc reason to believe that Q nuter was the lii st to discover 
(m 1622 or 1625) that the magnetic needle does not retain 
the same dschnation in the same place at all times By 
desire of James T he pnhhshed in 1624 The Desci iption 
and Use of His Majestit^s Dials m Whitehall Gaiden, tho 
only one of his works which has not been lepiiuted Ho 
introduced the woids co-sme and co-tangent for sine and 
tangent ot the complement, and he suggested to Briggs, his 
fnend and colleague, the use of the aiithmetical complement 
(see Bnggs’s Artfhmetica Loganthmiea, cap xv ), His 
practical inventions are briefly noticed below 
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OiiiUn i CJiain, tlie cliaiu ui common use foi meamimg land, is 
22 yaids loug mil is divided into 100 links Its usctulness oiisch 
from ilsdieiniil oi ccule iiud diiisiou, and the fact tliat 10 squaie 
chains miki m aeie 

Giinhi's Line, a logiiithnue linn, usuillj hud down upon sedcs, 
sec Lois, !i,i II 1 ilso cilled Lhe hue of lima and the hnc ofnnui 
hui, bniiig only the loguitliius ginduitid upon i inlei, uliieh 
thoiefoia saves to solve (iiohlems iiistiumentally in tlio same 
maniiei as logaritlima do iiitliiueLinvlli 

Guntei'a Quahant, an. iiistiument mede of uood, hiass, oi ollini 
suhatauee, contuniug a kind of ateieogiapliio piojectiou of tin 
aphere on the plane of the equinoctial, the eye being supposed to 
be plieed in one ot the poles, so that the tiopie, ecliptic, and 
hoiizon torra the airs of ciielca, but the hoiu ciiclosaioothoi oiiivts, 
diawn by meins ol scvcial altitudes ot the siiii foi some paiticul ii 
lititnde evGiy yeai This inatiuinent is used to find the hout ol 
tlie day, the sail s arimuth, &e , and othci common piobloma of the 
sphere oi globe, iml also to tiko the altitude of an oojcel indcgiees 

Gunta’a Seale (qeneiallj called by aeimen the Ounfei) is a huge 
piano scab, usually 2 leet long bj about li inches hioiid, and en 
giLved. with vai ions lines of iiumbeis On one aide ue plated the 
iiatuiil hues (is the line of ehoids, tho line of sines, tiingonts, 
ihumhs, &c ), and on tho othei side the roiiospnndiug aitifieial oi 
logiiitliinic ones By means of this instiiimeiit questions in nnii 
gation, tiigciiomctiy, &c , me aohed with the aid of a pan of 
eompasses 

GUNTJIEE, JonANN Ohiustian (1693-1723), German 
poet, was bom at Striegau in Lower Silesia, on the 8th 
April 1695 After attending the academy at Schweidnitz, 
where he composed a numbei of voisos of more than usual 
promise, he entered in 1715 the university of Wittenboig 
with the view of studying medicine , but ha became idle 
and dissipated, contiacted heavy debts, and came to a com- 
plete ruptuie with hia fathei In 1717 he went to Leipsic, 
whore he obtained the fiiend&hip of Llenck, and published 
a poem on the peace ot Pa&aaiowilz, which acquired him 
an iimuodiato reputation Menck leoommended him to tho 
king of Poland, but unhappily the liist time ho appealed 
at court ho was in a slate uC intoxication Fiom that time 
he led an unsettled and dissipated life, depending foi an un 
certain subsistence pai tiy on money obtained foi occasional 
pooms and paitly on tho clmiity of Ins friends He died at 
Jena, 15th Maxell 1723, when only m his 28th yeai Goethe 
pronounces Gunthei to have been a poet in the fullest sense 
of the term As a lyrical poet he stands alone among his 
contomporaiios for freedom, spontaneity, and sinceiity of 
utterance , and his woiks as a whole give evidence of deep 
and lively sensibility, fine imagination, clcvei wit, and a 
tine ear for melody andihytlim An an of cynicism, how- 
ever, which was the necessary consequence of his aimless 
life, 18 more or less present in most of his poems, and dull, 
vulgai, or impure witticisms are not unfioquently found 
bide by side with the purest inspirations of his gemus 

His oollootocl pocina uoie publishod m four volumes, Bioslau, 
1723-1735 Ihoy are alee inolvided in Tittmann’s Dentaohe VuMer 
dea Vftea Jahah , Ltipsio, 1874 A piotondod autobiogiaphy of 
aunthoi appeared at Schwoidnilz m 1782, and a life of him by 
Siebiaml at Leipsic in 1738 Sea also Jlofiman, J' €h GwiOier, 
cm liteiaiiach hiUmischei Veraucli, Biislau, 1833, and Boqnetto, 
und fficJiten J Vh Stuttgart, 1800 

GUNTOOR, a town in Kistna district, Madras, situated 
on tho (jiand Tiunk road, about 46 miles from Ma&uhpitam, 
17° 42' N lat , 80° 29' E long , population 18,033 It is 
the headquarters of tho sub-collector and the distiict judge 
of Kiatna , and there is a considerable trade lu giain and 
cotton Guutoor was formerly the capital of a Ciicar 
^arkAr) under the Mahometans , it was ceded to the 
French by the ni/Am in 1763 At the time of the cession 
of the CiLoars to the Enghsh in 1706, Guntoor was specially 
exempted during the life of EasAlat Jang, whose peiboiiol 
:3dgli lb was In 17 88 it came into Biitish possession, and 
was finally confirmed in 1803. 

GURDA-SPUR, a British district in the lieutenant- 
governorship of the Putyab, Ijang between 32* SO* and 31° 
36' ST lat, and between 74° 66' and 75® 43' E long 
Sounded on the K by the native Himalayan states of 


Kashmii and Ghamba, ou the E by Edngia distiict and 
tho iivoi Bias, on the S W by Amiitsai distiict, anrl on 
the AY by Sinlkot, the distiict of Giiiddspui occupies 
the submontane poition of tho Ban Do.ib oi tiact butwron 
tho Bins and tlio Ravi An lutmsivc qiui uf the Biiti»h 
demiuionsiuns iiorthvv ai d into ihc lowei ilim iliyan langcs, 
to include the mountain sanataiiuiu ot Dalhou'vic This 
Btnliou Clowns the most wcstoily shouldei of a magnifii ont 
snowy lange, tho DhAola BliAi, between which and the plain 
two minor langes inteiveno Below tho hills btrelchos a 
picUuesque and undulating plateau ooveicd with abundant 
tinibci and made green by a copious lainfall, and wateied 
by tho btioams of the BAu Doab, which, diveitod by dame 
and embankments, now empty then wateis into the Bias 
diieetly, in ordei that then channels may notiutcifeic with 
the Bill Do ih canal The distiict coiilaiiis seveul laigo 
and impel tant j?iila oi swampy lakes Pew facts can now 
be locovered with legard to the eaily annals of GuidAspui 
Oiu flist distinct historical knowledge begins with the 
rise of the Sikh confedeinoy Tho w’hole of tho Punjab 
then was distubuted to the chiefs who tnuniphed ovei 
the imperial goveinois In tho comse of a few ycDis, how 
ever, the famous Ranjlt Snili aequiied all the temtoiy 
which those chiefs had held PathAnkot and the iieighboui- 
ing villages in tho plum, togcthoi with the whole hill 
puitien of tho district, foiraed pait of the aiea ceded by 
the Sikhs to tho East India Company aftoi the fust Sikh 
wai in 1846 In 1861-62, aftei leceiving one oi two 
additions, the distiict was bionght into its jirosent shape, 
hiving its headquaiteis at GuiclAspui 
Owing to the numeious tiinsteis of toiiitoiy wliitli took place 
beivvetn the census ot ISSI end 18Ci8, it is iiiipobsililc to give s di 
tilled compaiisoii ol thou itbulls The ciiumeiation of 1808 was 
tikou ovpi an aiti of 1822 squiuo jiulcs, and it disilosed a total 
poxmlation of 806,12(> peisons, — mites, 501,217 , feiiialos, 104,879 
Classified accoidiiig lo idigiou thore nn — Hindus, 303,107 , 
kfihometans, 422,188, Sikhs, 79,387 , ond “othcis," 101,438 
Onlj ai\ tovns liivo a ppuKtion exccodiitg 6000, name]}, Batila, 
2b, 807, Doia Minak, 7190 , Biimuagai, 8620 , Sujaniim, bOCb , 
Kalaiiain, 6030 , <uid Siigovindpm, 6631 Ctuukiopui, tlis elnof 
town and adniimstiativc headquiitoi s of tho distiict, hul only 
4137 mhabiUnis m 1876 Tho sin itniiuni of Dallioiisie, 7887 feet 
above eca level, though only ictmncd as conliiiiiiig 2010 mhiihitoiits, 
hos a laige fiuotuatiug }) 02 >iilatiou duiiug Uir waimei moiiUis Tlie 
distiiol possesses tiuoiimiout an excellent soil, ( \cept In some ainttll 
patches on the Bias sulo, svhno aond ooveis tho sinfaeo The thief 
ngiicnltmal staples compiise wheat, baile}, and gimi foi thcspiiiig 
haircst, with nee, puUes, cotton, and siigii cane foi tho nuUiiun 
ciop Ahundant means of niigition exist wheio iciiuuod, citliei 
fiom ranols, ivells, oi monutiiu stieanis, hut in no pait of the 
rmijab piovinei oiin bcttei ciopsht pi oducoil without such aitihcial 
ud In 1876-76 the total cullivatod ana nnountid to 866,075 
OLLcs, of wlinh 110,639 aiies woio piotcetcd by iiiigition against 
tlie elTccts ot diought The tioilo of tho distiiet consiets iniiuly 
in the exjK>rt of its agiioultiiial pioduce Tho nnpinls aio lusig 
uiRcant, — English ineto goods, salt, and fancy oiticlcs foiming tho 
inun items Tlie local tiufiic contirs on Bitali Tho pnniipil 
ioid of the diatiict coiiiicots Amlitsii with Pithaiilcot, at the foot 
of the lulls, and imsses tlnough Batlla, GIiiid,ispui, and Buiauagai 
The total mileage of higliwavs in 1875-76 sliowed 64 nulcs of 
metalled and 507 miles of unnie tailed load Tho total lovonue in 
1876 was <6123,608 In 1876-76 tho dihluct contained 12 uvil 
and levonuo judges, and 14 offlceis exortised magistoiial powiis 
In the same yeai tho polios foioo numbeicd 606 men, supplemented 
by a luge body of roial watchmen In 1875-76 thcio weio 112 
sehoola, having nn aggiogato roll of 6708 pupils Tho clnnalo of 
Guidaspiii IB not unhealthy, but large swamps and excessive u li- 
gation expose some naighbouihoods to malanoua fovois and ague 
The mean tempoiatuio foi 1871 was 86 86“ m May md 53 8^ m 
Decombei at Quidiispur, and 67 8“ in May and 40 00“ in Dctemboi 
at Dnlhousio Tho avoi ago annual i lui fall foi eight yems ending 
1873-74 was SO 96 inches Seven chaiitnble dispcnsaiies affoided 
lohof (1876-76) to 80,614 poisons 

GUEQAON, or Gooroaon, a British distiict lu tho 
heutenant-goveinorship of tlio Punjab, between 27° 39' and 
28® 30' 46" F lat, and 76° 20' 45" and 77® 35' E long 
Bounded on tho JST by Bobtak, on the W. and S W by 
portions of the Ulwar, F4blm, and Jlnd native states, on the 
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S. by the Muttra, district of tlie N'orfch-'Weatern Provinces, 
on the E. by the river Jumna, and on the N.E, by Delhi, 
the district of Qurgdon comprises the southernmost corner 
of the Punjab province, and stretches away from the level 
plain, towards the hills of Edjputdnd. Two low rocky 
ranges eater its borders from the south and run northward 
in a hare and unshaded moss toward the plain country. 
East of the western ridge the valley is wide and open, and 
essentially extends to the banks of the Jumna. To the 
west lies the subdivision of RewAri, consisting of a sandy 
plain dotted with isolated hills. Numerous torrents carry 
off the drainage from the upland ranges, and the most 
important among them, empty themselves at lost into the 
Najafgarh j7iU. This swampy lake lies to the east of the 
civil station of GurgAon, and stretches long arms into the 
neighbouring districts of Delhi and Eohtak. Salt is manu- 
factured from lime in wells at several villages. The mineral 
products are iron ore, copper ore, plumbago, and ochre. 
Wolves, leopards, deer, jackals, hares, and foxes are found 
in the district. In 1803 QurgAon district passed into the 
hands of the British after Lord Lake’s conquests, and under 
their influence improvements made steady and rapid pro- 
gress. On the outbreak of the mutiny at Delhi in May 
1857, the nawAh of Parrukhnagar, the principal feudatory 
of the district, rose in rebellion. The Meos and many 
RAjput families followed his example. A faithful native 
ofiBcer preserved the public buildings and records at EewAri 
from destruction j but with this exception, British authority 
became extinguished for a time throughout all QurgAon. 
After the fall of the rebel capital, a force marched into the 
district and either captured or dispersed the leaders of 
rebellion. The territory of the nawAb was confiscated on 
account of hia participation in the mutiny. Civil admini- 
stration was resumed under orders from the Punjab Govern- 
ment, to which province the district was formally annexed 
on the final pacification of the country. 

The census of 1808 wea taken over nn area of 2016 square miles, 
and it disclosed a population of 696,646 persons — males, 870,251 ; 
females, 326,896. Tiie Hindus number 480,307 ; Mahometans, 
216,147! Sikhs, 130 i and “ others,” 82. In 1876-76 there were 
four municipal towns, with populations as followe : — hewAri, 
26,237; Ferozepore (Flrozpur), 10,680; Falwal, 13,642; Farrukh- 
na^for, 10,611. Gurgdon, the administrative headquarters, hod in 
1868 a population of 8539. Out of a total area of 1,267,385 acres, 
as many as 967,440 were roturiied in 1876-76 as under cultivatioii. 
The principal products are wheat, barlej', Jodr, Mjra, gram, oil-seede, 
pulses, cotton, and tohaoco. Owing to the deficiency of artificial 
irrigation, Gurgaon must always be exposed to drought. Seven 

f enods of dearth have occurred since tha disastivus year of 1783. 
al833andl887 many villages, according to report, lost their whole 
population through death and emigration. The trafflo of GurgAon 
district centres entirely upon the town of EewAri, which lanlm oa 
one of the chief trading emporiums in the Punjab. Ite merchants 
transact a large part of the commerce between the states of BAjputdnA 
and the northoi'n provinces of British Indio. Salt from the ^mbhar 
Lake, together with iron, forms tho principal import; sugar and 
English piece-goods form tha chief items of the return trade. In 
1871-72 the imports of EewAri were valued at £208,892, and the ex- 
ports at £99,028. The means of communication are not of the 
highest oi-der. One good metalled road traverses tho district, from 
Dellii to Muttra, but the lines of greatest mercantile importance are 
nnmetalled. The EdjputAnA State Bailwny now passes through the 
district, with stations at Gurgaon, JhArsa, Jataoli, Ealix>UT, and 
EewAri. Tho total revenue in 1875-76 was £111,885. In the same 
year 18 civil and invemie judges hod jurisdiction, and the police 
force numbered 605 men, suqjplemented by a body of village watch- 
men. The number of schools was 66, with a joint roll of 8660 
pupils. The summer heat of GurgAou reaches a great intensity; no 
record of temperature, however, exists. The average anuuiil rain- 
fall for the eight years ending 1878-4 was . 28 '62 inches. Ohe 
district contained 4 charitable dispensaries, affording relief (1875) 
to 18,084 persons. 

QURNj^L, WmirAM (1616-1679), author of tbo 
. Qhristiem in Gomphte Arinour, was bom in 1616 afc Lyiin, 
NorfolksMra. He was educated at tbe free grammar school 
of bis native totm, and in 1631 was nominated to the 
Lynn scholarship in Emmanuel College, Cambridge, where 
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be graduated B.A. in 1635 and M.A. in 1639. Nothing 
is known of his history from the time that he left the uni- 
versity till 1644, when he was made rector of Lavenham in 
Suffolk; but it would api^ear from one of bis letters that 
when ha received that appointment he was officiating as 
minister at Sudbury. At the Restoration he signed the 
declaration required by the Act of Uniformity, and on this 
account be was the subject of a libellous attack, published 
in 1666, entitled Covenant-Menouncera Despei’ate Apostates. 
He died. October 12, 1679, and was buried at Lavenham. 
The work by which Gurnall is principally known, 27te 
Christian in Complete Armour, was published in three 
separate volumes in 1656, 1668, and 1 662, and soon became 
so popular that in 1679 a sixth edition had been called for. 
In consists of a series of sermons on the latter portion of 
tbe 6th chapter of Ephesians, and is more fully described 
in tho title page as a “ Treatise of the Saint’s War against 
the Devil ; wherein a discovery is made of that grand 
enemy of God and his people, in his policies, jjow'er, seat 
of his empire wickedness, and chief designs be bath against 
the saints;” and a “Magazine from whence the Christian 
is furnished with spiritual arms for the battle, lielped on 
with hia armour, and taught the use of liia weapon ; 
together with the bapjjy issue of the whole war.” The 
work is more practical than theological; and its quaint fancy, 
graphic and pointed style, astonishing variety of scriptural 
application and allusion, and fervent religious tone render 
it still popular with a certain class of readers, 

An Inquiry into theZi/eo/ihe Aev. W. Gurnall, by H. M'Koon, 
appealed at Woodbridge in 1830, and a biographical introduction 
by the Bev. J. C. Eyle, ohiolly founded on tliis pampblut, wne pre- 
fixed to an edition of the Ohristian in QompleU Annour published 
In London in 1865. 

GURNARD (Trigla), The gurnards form a group of 
the family of “ mailed cheeks ” \Triglidcs), and are easily 
recognized by three detached flngar-like appendages in front 
of the pectoral fins, and by their large, angular, bony liead, 
the sides of which are protected by strong, hard, and rough 
bones. The pectoral appendages are provided with strong 
nerves, and serve not only as organs of locomotion when 
tbe fisii moves on tbe bottom, but also as organs of touch, 
by which it detects small animals on which it feeds. 
Gurnards are coast-fishes, generally distributed over the 
tropical and temperate areas ; of the forty species knowni 
seven occur on the coast of Great Britain, viz., the red 
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gurnard (T. pini), the streaked gurnard (T. lineata), the 
sapphirino gurnard {T. Mi'undo), the grey gurnard {T. 
gumardua), Bloch’s gurnard (5’. cuculus), the piper (T. 
lyra), and the long-finned gurnard (F. obscura or F. lucema). 
Although never found very far from the coast, gurnards 
descend to depths of several hundred fathoms; and as they 
are bottom-fish they are caught chiefly by means of the. 
trawl. Not rarely, however, they may be seen floating on 
the surface of the water, witb tbeir broad, bnely-colonred 
pectoral fins spread out like fans. In very: young fishes, 
whiob abound in certain localities on the coast in the 
months of August and September, the pectorals are com- 
paratively much longer than in the adult, extending to the 
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eud of the body^ they aie beautfully coloured and kept 
e'cpanded, the, little fihlieb looking like hutttiiliee \Slieii 
ciuglit and taken out of the watei, gurri.irda emit a grunt- 
ing iioibo TliLir flesh ib very white, him, and wholebome 

GURWAL SeeGv-BnwvL 

GUSTAVUS I {< IkOC-lSGO), king ol Sweden, com- 
monly known as Gu&rAVUs Vasa, the auinanie being 
derived from the family aims, winch were a bundle or sheaf, 
isjnatly celebrated as the foutidei of modern Sweden, he 
delivered it fiom the yoke of Denmaik, intiodnced the 
Reformation, established law and oidei, and laid the foun- 
dation of its industiial prospeiity His family name was 
Eiioson , he was boin about 1496 of a noble house, and 
he was lelated to the poweiful family of Stuio Gustavus 
was at a veiy eaxly ago called upon to suffei for hia eountiy 
Sweden w IS still joined to the othei Scandinavian kingdoms 
undei the union of Calmat, Denmaik being the leading 
state Sweden was a reluctant niembei of this union and 
King Chiistian of Denmaik was obliged to maintain hia 
faupioiiiaey with a high hand In an cvpcditioti to Stock- 
holm this king tieacheioubly earned off the young Gustavus 
and other nobles as hostages to Denmark Aftei being de- 
tained in Jutland for above a yoai, Gustavus managed to 
escape m disgiuso to Lubeck, and the great Hanse town, 
ovei jealous of the powei of IDenmnik, fuimshcd him with 
the moans of returning to Sweden, wheie ho landed m 1520 
Ho had now foimed the lo&olution to deliver lus country 
fiom the oppiession of the Danes He went about tiom 
place to place trying to incite the people to revolt, but on 
all hoiids he met with apathy and c\on resistance Foi 
some time his life was in extieme danger, he was hunted 
by the Danish autlioiitios, and woiked in disguise on 
the faims and in the mines of Dalecailia Tho bain in 
which he thieshod coin is pieseivod as a state monument 
He was on tlio point of fleeing ovoi tho lulls into Norway, 
when tidings came of tho Blood bath of Stockholm, iii 
which ninety of tho nobles and loading men of Sweden, in- 
cluding tho fathei of Gustavus himself, were executed by tho 
Danish king This dt,ed lonsod the slumbering patiiotism 
of tho Swedes, especially of tho haidy peopile of Dalecailia, 
who now chose Gustavus as then leadei (1620) They lo 
poatodly defeated the Danish foices, and took the principal 
towns By 1623 Stockholm was taken and Sweden deliv 
eied fiom the Danish yoke At a gi eat diet lioldat StrsngnJs 
ill that yeai Gustavus was elected king of Sweden Finland 
was speedily recovered After libciating his countiy, 
Gustavus set liimself to the fai harder task of lefotming and 
settling it Sweden was m a very backwaid and disoideily 
condition Tho nobles had great power and many selfish 
privileges , the cleigy weie wealthy, and m the war of 
freedom had taken the side of the Danes , the peasants 
weie poor and discontented Thcie was little respect for 
law , tlio whole countiy was demoialired and disoigamzed 
Tho lefornis of Gustavus began with the church The two 
brothers Peterson had alieady introduced tho doctrines of 
Luthei, and tho chancellor Andeison had translated the 
New Testament into the native tongue Vasa encouraged 
their efforts , in a great diet held at Westeras in 1 627 he 
succeeded under the threat of abdicating in passing 
measures, by which the lands of the bishops were placed at 
his disposal, and full liberty was gi anted of preaching tho 
gospel , but the support of the nobles had to be gained 
by a share of the spoils The Eeformation soon took deep 
root, but the troubles of Gustavus continued Hexequned 
to deal with a turbulent nobility , he had to beat off the 
exiled king of Denmaik, thrice he needed to pacify a revolt 
m Dalecailia , and he was forced to put forth the whole 
strength of his kingdom to queU. a peasants' war in the 
south The pretensions of Lubeck, which had given him real 
help in the war of freedom, and to which he owed a consider- 
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ahlesnmof money, involved him in a war, by which he cin- 
taded their commercial privileges lu all these difficulties 
Gustavus boie himself with equal energy and wisdom In 
1544: his position was so secuie that the elective soie- 
icignty was changed by the diet into an heieditaiy one 
Fiom this time till hia death m 1560, except au unim 
portant war with Russia on the Finnish frontier, there was 
little to disturb the quiet progiess of Sweden Gustavus’s 
home policy made an era in Swedish history Law, order, 
and national spit it were encouraged and developed, schools 
were everywhere established, roads made, and foreign trade 
extended by advantageous commeioial tieaties with Eng- 
land and Holland Nothing was too homely or mmutefor 
the snpeiiision of tho king, he was isady to encotuage, 
scold, 01 instinct, whenever nn oppoitunity oflered in any 
depaitment of industry He even established model faims 
His second and best-loved queen Margniet had a dairy faim 
on which twenty-two maidens tended the cows Wiule he 
avoided foreign war he did not neglect national defence , 
he left an excellent army of 16,000 men, and he created a 
consideiable naval force Altogether, few kings have done 
BO much for any country as Gustavus Vasa did for Sweden 
He was succeeded by his son Eric 
See Geijei’s Histaiy of the SwcAei , also an. anonymous Hivltny 
of Qvetavus Vasa, London, 1852 

GUSTAVUS II , or Gustavus Adolphus (1694-1632), 
the heio of Protestantism in the Thirty Yeais’ War, and the 
first king of Sweden who played a great i61o in European 
histoiy, was the grandson of Gustavus Vasa, and the ton 
of Cbdtles IX Ho was bom at Stockholm in 1694, and 
loceived an excellent education As we learn fiom Ins fiiend 
and cbancelloi Oxenstieina, he gained m his youth “ a com- 
plete and ready knowledge of many foieign languages, so 
that he spoke Latin, German, Dutch, Fiench, and Italian 
as purely as a nali vo, and besides had tomo foiotasLe of the 
Russian and Polish tongue ” Even dming his bntici yeais, 
> aftei ascending the throne, it is said that ho was fond of 
I readmg tho great woik of Grotins, J)e Jw e Belli et Pucia , 
. also that he know Greek, preferiing Xenophon as a military 
historian to any other He was introduced to the butiness 
of government at an early age, when he was only ton, his 
. fathei required his presence et meetings of council and at 
tho audiences given to foreign ambassadois This early 
expeiience was needed, for, his father dying m 1611, he 
ascended the thione of Sweden in Ins oigbteeutli year 
His position was a difficult one , after fifty yeais of civil 
strife, Sweden had lost the stiong and compact oiganiza- 
tion wliioli it had received fiom Gustavue Vasa, the 
finances were exhausted, the nobles weic discontented, and 
the spurt of the people had declined Abroad, Sweden was 
surrounded with enemies, Denmark, Russia, and Poland 
being m a state of chronic hostility with it 

To the difficult task before him the young king applied 
himself with eq ual skill and resolution Ho attached the 
nobles to himself by his respect for then privileges and hia 
gonial manner, showed them a more honourable field of 
activity in a patriotic war, and even induced them to bear 
their due share of its financial burdens The admmistiation 
was reformed in all its branches, industry encouraged, and 
education greatly improved In this way the national spirit 
was wonderfully raised, and Sweden was gradually prepared 
to play for the first tune a great part in Europe, — a part 
which seemed so disproportionate to her natural resources 
At hiB accession Gustavus was engaged in a difficult war 
■with Denmark, which, besides its supremacy over Norway, 
occupied what is now southern Sweden The peace ot 
1618 left their respective frontiers very much as they had 
been before the war The war with Russia ended much 
more advantageously for Gusta-vas in the peace of Stolbova 
' (1617), by which Sweden was confirmed in the possession 
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of the Baltic piovinoca stietching f rom rmland to Livonia I 
Gustavus clcaily foiesaw the advantage to llusBia and the ■ 
diiigor to Sweden if tho formei powei were allowed to 
pLint itselt on tlio Baltic coa&t , and he now congiatuldted 
liib ooxintiy on a j)6ace whieh awaited liei against such a 
ii&fc In 1620 GustavLis married a siafcei of the elector of 
Biandenburg, with whom he Inod happily tdl hia death 
Aftei being foi many ycais engaged in an mteimitteiit a ii 
with Poland, Sweden (1621) entoicd upon a moie active 
conflict with that jiower With sonie mteiiuptioiiB the 
struggle lasted till 1629, and proved an excellent training 
foL Gustavus Sigismnnd, king of Poland, was hia cousin, 
and had at one time been king of Sn odon, but had been 
foiead to resign owing to his Catholic opinions He still 
laid claim to tho ci own of Sweden In this war Gusxavus 
took Riga, and made many other conquests in Livonia as 
■well as m Courland and Prussia, pait of which he letaineJ 
by tho peace of Altmark, concluded under the mediation 
of Richelieu 

That great statesman wisliod to get Gustavus’s hands fiee 
foi a moie impoiLant conflict, in -which the king himself 
had long been cagei to engage While Gustavos had been 
involved in his Baltic wai, the Catholic houso of Austiia 
had been swiftly laising itself on the luins of Geiman Pio- 
tcstantiani to a position of absolute supremacy In tins eaily 
peiiod of the Thiity Yeai'j’ Wai which dates fiom 1618, 
the armies of Piotostantism hodbeon everywhere overthiown 
by Tilly and Wallenstein Tho latter, raising a host at his 
own cost and beaiing desolation -wherever he went, garri- 
soned Biandeubuig aud Pomeiania, occupied Mecklenburg, 
and oveiian the continental dominions of Denmaik The 
only town that siircessfully lesisted the impeiial goneial was 
Stialsund , the king of Deumaik was obliged to make peace 
Such a colossus, with its gigantic foioe of oppicssiou and 
devastation and its invincible armies, Gustavns now ven- 
tuiei to attack It seemed a foolhaidy undei taking which 
excited the laughtei of his enemies, when in midsummer 
1630 he landed on the coast of Pomerania with his little 
aimy of 15,000 men Yet there were many things m his 
favour, — the despair of the Pioteatant piinces, who saw a 
gicatpaitof then lands threatened by the Edict of Restitu- 
tion , the disunion of the Catholics, who foiced the omperoi 
to dismiss Wallenstein shortly after the landing of Gustavos, 
the lielp of Richelieu, who now inaugurated tho Fionch 
policy of weakening Germany by dividing it This help was 
foimally assured him by tbe treaty of Baiwalde (Januaiy 
1631) Yet the Geiman princes showed no haste to 
join Gustavus , the duke Buguslav reluctantly consented to 
receivQ the Swedish army into his capital — Stettin But 

the maivellouB disciphue of the Swedes, so different fiom 
the wild barbarism of the imperial aimy, soon gamed the 
confidence of the German people, lohbaiyand hcencewere 
unknown, morning and evening the soldiers assembled 
foi piayei lound thou regimental chaplains, such an army 
had never been seen in Europe It was not less distin- 
guished foi Its haidy bravery in war, keeping the field m 
wiutei as well as summei, it soon diove the imperialists 
out of Pomeiania and the lowei basin of the Oder, and 
stormed Fiankforfc on-the-Oder lu the midst of those 
Bucoes&os, Gustavus was gicatly moved by the sack of 
Jlagdsbuig (Hay 1631) Feaiful of being cut off fiom his 
basis of operations, he could not advance to the relief of the 
city without the ooopeiation oi consent of the electois of 
Brandenburg and Saxony During the delay thus caused, 
Magdebuig was taken by Tilly, and became a scene of the 
most fearful abiooities Too late Gustavus forced the 
elector of Biandenbuig to hand ovei to lum the fortresses 
required , a desolating invasion of Saxony by Tilly com- 
pelled even the Saxon elector to seek the aid of Sweden 
The union of the Swedish and Saxon forces was followed i 
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by the battle of Ereitenfeld (near Leipsir), in which Tilly 
was comijlctcly overthrown, and the supiemacy ot Catholic 
Austiia shatteied at a single blow (Reptt lubci 1631) WLilo 
the Saxons oveiran Bohemia, Gustavus, now hailed as the 
Lberatur of Protestantism, marched westwards towaicle 
tho Rhine, gathering round him the fiiendly Qeimans, 
and diiving out tho impeiial garrisons Wuitzburg and 
Fiankfoit wcie occupied, at Oppenheim he toiced the 
passage of the Rhine against the Spaniaids, he 6X)ert 
Christmas m the ecclesiastical oi(y of llamr Early next 
spring he advanced into Bavaria, foicing the imssago of 
the Lech in the face ot Tilly (who was mortally wounded) 
Munich had to pay a war contribution to the Swede 
In this overwhelming revoise of foitune, the cmpeioi 
Feidinand was obliged to invoke the aid ot Walleiistoin, 
who soon changed the couise of the wai He gathered 
a mighty host, cleared the Saxons out of Bohemia, and 
marching w est wards threatened the w calthy city of Niueni- 
heig Afiaid of a lepetition of the honors of Magdebuig, 
Gustavus hastened northwards and tluew himselt into the 
city with a small force In the neighbourhood Wallenstein 
threw up a fortified camp tesolving to staive his nxal out , 
aud heie tho great captains watched each othei for seveial 
weeks Alter drawing his scatter ed. foiccs togetlioi, 
Gustavus ofiered battls to the enemy, and when that 
was declined assaulted his intieiiched position, but without 
effect Leaving a sufficient garrison to defend the exhausted 
city, he advanced a second time into Bavatia, where he 
hoped to draw Wallenstein after him, and thus transfer the 
seat of -wai to tho enemy’s country But Wallenstein 
made a desolating march thiongh Thuringia into Saxony, 
which he resolved to make his winter quaiters , and again 
Gustavus was obliged to leave his Bavarian conquests to 
save hiB ally fiom such a oiuel guest On a misty Nov- 
emhei day (163^ he attacked the aimy of Wallenstein 
at Lutzeu (neai Leipsic) The numbers engaged weie not 
great according to Ranke, the Swedes weio 14,000, the 
imperialists only 12,000 at the beginning of the conflict, 
but the battle was one of the fieicest recorded in liistoiy 
The Swedes had earned the strong positions of the enemy 
and turned his own cannon against him, when the cavaliy 
of Pappenheim, which had left the mam army shortly bofoie 
the battle, appeared on the field The Swedes were luiilcd 
hack , and the king, too eagerly hurrying forw ai d to le foi ra 
the battle, was separated fiom his guaids aud shot Wild 
with rage and sorrow the Swedes lenewed tho attack, 
oveithrew the enemy, and won his artillery again With- 
out making any effort to recover it, Wallenslein lotioatod 
into Bohemia, while tho Swedes earned the disfigured body 
of their king fiom the battlefield It was laid to rest m 
the Riddarholm church at Stockholm 

Gustavus Adolphus is justly regarded as one of tho 
noblest and greatest figures in histoiy Even iii the art 
of war he made an epoch To the huge and unwieldy 
masses of Tilly he opposed a hght and flexible foinmtion 
of three deep, which he manoeuvied with unwonted lapidity 
The activity of his movomenta was equalled by the 
dexterity with which his aitilloiy and muskets woio 
handled, at Leipsic hia guns filed tbioe shots for the 
enemya one The political plans which Gustavus ontei- 
tained have been the subject of some discussion I'hut 
he aimed at founding a Swedish empire of the Baltic, and 
succeeded in doing so, is certain , he meant also to uiiito 
under his piotection -the corpus evantielicum of Geimany 
Fiobably too he aspiied to become a candidate for tho 
empire , and if so, he had only one disqualification, that 
he was a foreigner Even with this drawback it would 
have been the best course available for Germany , to liave 
enjoyed for a generation the rule of such a man would have 
been an unspeakable blessing, at any rate infinitely bettei 
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than the supiemaey of Austiia, oi that process of desola^ 
tion and disunion which actually took place In any case 
hi 9 premituio death at the age of tlmty eight was an irre 
parable loss foi Geimaa Piotestantiem The Thiityyeora’ 
Wat, which tor two yeais had been leudered heroic by his 
pieaence, degeneiated again into a sceno of the wildest 
baibaiiam, by which Goimaiiy was i educed to a wilderness, 
and flung back at least a oontmy in the march of civiliza- 
tion 

See Geijsr, Hihloiy of tho Swcdia , Fiyttll, Hntojy qf Sweden, 
English ti'inslitioii by Maiy Ilonitt, Loud 1844, and OtAtJiulUe 
Gwlnv Adoffs, Leipsic, 1852, Ghoiei, QiiaUtv Adotf, dthed , edited 
by KLopp, btuttgiit, 1863, Dioyseji, &mtaf Adolf , Lcipsio, 1869- 
70, llanko, GesdhxohU, IValleothini, Sd cd , T eipsio, 1872, S E 
Gaulmoi, The Thuty Yiats' TYm , E O Ottt, Senxidinnvtcun Jfis 
touj. Loud 1873, Eelic Esq^uiiou de Paiicii, Qxestaie Adolphe, 
P^lls, 1875 Scliilld’s GtsiJiieJde dos dt (.ibiiytahx lycn JCutgs is a 
biilliant pioduLtioii, but wiittin vitliout a coieful study of the 
souiLGS (T K ) 

GUSTAVUS III (1746-1792), king of Sweden, suc- 
ceeded his fnthei Adolphus Fiedeiick at tho ago of twenty- 
five He was in Pans whou his fathei died, and was an 
enthusiastic admiier of eyeiy thing French His mauneia 

weie populai , he was biave, loaolute, and eloquent At the 
beginning of his leigii he tonnd the loyal power completely 
oveishadowed by the nobles, who in the council virbudlly 
dictated tho government of the country, and had involved 
it in frequent distuihance and disgiaco A levolt, contiived 
foi tho puipose by one of his adherents, gave Gustavas 
a pietexb foi marshallmg his guaids, whom he won over 
and employed to make a complete change in the consti- 
tution As tho nobles woio disliked by tho people, they 
weie obliged to submit Sutiouncled by soldiois, the diet 
accepted the now foim of government, by which the entire 
adminifatiativo powoi including taxation wis entinstod 
to tho king Inmanyiespects Gustavusmade an excellent 
use of his gieat power , ho impiovod tho ainiy and navy, 
lofoimed the administi.ition of justice, abolished toitnre, 
and biidfc hospitals But his foolish aping of Fiench 
fashions, and his dieim of leviviug the knightly exeicisos 
and accomplishments, lod him into gieab extrav^ance 
Hia aibitiaiy attempt to lutioduce a national dress, as well 
as the conveision of biandy, the national drink of Sweden, 
into a loyal monopoly, lost him his populniity In 1788 
in his campaign against llussia, seveiiu nobles, oflioers of 
his aimy m Finland, refused to carry on the wai because it 
had not boon sanctioned by the estates Angry at this 
Gustavns summoned the haidy Dalecailians to his aid, de- 
rived the nobles of then ei.clu&ive piivileges, and made 

IS power absolute He continued the Itussian war with 
groat bravery and even succets till the jieace of 1790, which 
made no change on the Finnish fiontiei Qnsbavns’s next 
jiroject, which he piosecnted with hia usual energy and dis- 
regaulof consequences, was a wai to save King Louis XVI 
fiom the Ilevolution This war the estateo, already weary 
of his expensive undertakings, lefnsed to suppoit To avert 
a new coup d’Stat some nobles formed a conspiracy against 
him , and Ankarstrum, formeily an officer in the gnard, 
shot him at a masked ball at Stockholm (1792) 

GUSTAVUS IV (1778-1837), king of Sweden, was son 
of the preceding He was only fourteen years of age wken 
his fathei was cut off, and his uncle Duke Chailes acted as 
regent during the minoiity Gustavas early gave proof of 
an obstinate strength of wiU and of a highly-wrought tem- 
pei ament bordemig on insanity Thus he went to Bt 
Petersburg, according to agrooment, to marry a grand- 
daughter of the empiess Catheiine, and the whole court 
was assembled for tho ceremony The bridegroom how- 
evei did not appeal, and the company dispersed after 
waiting several hours Gustavas had drawn back at the 
eleventh hour, refusing to sign tho mariioge treaty because 
it bound him to grant his fntnie queen the free exorciso of 
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her rehgion Ho spent his whole leign undei the mosteiy 
of a fixed idea, that Napoleon was tho Gieat Beast sjiokeii 
of in the Apocalypse , and he joined the gieat coahtirjii of 
1805 agdinat tho conqneioi In this wai Swedish Pomciama 
was occupied by the French Even aCtci fi’ilbit, Gustavus 
pioaecut^ tho wai with unbroken resolution Bweden 
Buflered fearfully by this obstinacy of the king , the 
Euasions conquered Finland , tho Danes invaded the 
southern provinces, his English allies, weaned of hia ii- 
rational obstinacy, left him to his fate Sw eden also giew 
sick of hiawiong-headcd policy The oflBceis of the aimy 
conspired against him He was dethioned and detained 
in captivity, while his uncle Duke Chailes was elected to 
the crown (1809) Aftei the new aiiangoments Lad been 
made, ho was banished wath the assuianco of a considerable 
income Under the name of Colonel Gustavson he passed 
a wandeimghfe abioad, dying at St G.ill in 1837 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS UNION (Gustav-Aeoi f 
STIFrUNQiGtrSTAV ADOLr-VEREIN.EVANCrEllsanERVEllEIW 
DBR QuaTAV-ADOLF-SxiTTTUNG), a Bociety formed of members 
of the Evangelical Piotestanl chuiches of Gcimany, winch 
has for its object the aid of feeble sistei chinches, esiiccially 
m Homan Catholic countiies The pioject of foiming 
such a society was first broached, m connexion with the 
bicentennial celebration of the battle of Lutzen, on tho 6th 
of November 1832 , apioposnl to collect funds foi a monu 
ment to Gnstavus Adolpbus Laving been agreed to, it 
0018 suggested by Supeiintondeut Giossmann that the 
beat memorial to the great champion of Piotestautism 
would bs the fnimation of a union loi piup.igating bis 
ideas For some yeais the society was somewhat limited in 
its area and operations, being praotically confined to Leip- 
sic and Diesden, but at the Ilefoimation festival m 1841 
it leceived a new impulse thiough the energy and elo 
quence of the Ilofprocliger Ziinmornianii of Daimstadt, 
and in 1843 a geneial meeting was held at Fiankfoit-oii- 
the-Main where no fewer than twenty-nine bianch associ- 
ations, belonging to all parts of Geimany except Bavaiia and 
Austria, woio repiesented Tho want of a positive ciood 
on the pait of the Union tended fiom the fust, however, to 
make many of the stricter Piotestant chuichmen doubtful of 
its probable useMnebs, though on the othoi hand its puiely 
negative attitude m relation to Roman Catholicism scoured 
for it the sympathy of tho masses At a general con- 
vention held m Beilin in Septemboi 1846 a keen dispute 
arose about the admission of tho Konigsboig delegate 
Hupp, the founder of the "Fiee Cougiogations ” , his 
exclusion, wlucli was cairied by a majuiity, called forth 
many energetic protests, and at one time it seemed likely 
that the society would ho completely biokon up A peacc- 
fnl solution of the difficulty, however, was reached at 
Darmstadt in 1847 Amid the complications of tho 
Revolution of 1848 the whole movement fell into stagna- 
tion, bnb in 1849 another general convention (the seventh), 
held at Breslau, showed tliot, although the society had lost 
both in membeiship and inoomo, it still was pesaessed of 
consideiable vitality From that date tho Gustav-Adolf- 
Verem has been more definitely “ evangelical ” in its tone 
than foimeily, and nndei the direction of Zimmeimann of 
Darmstadt it has greatly inoieased both in uumbors and in 
wealthi la 1853 the income was £13,600 , m 1868 it had 
risen to £21,000, while in 1870 there was divided among 
1406 congregations a sum of nearly £36,000 The total 
number of congregations assisted up to that date was 2558, 
and the sums distributed amounted to an aggiegaie of 
nearly £637,000 Apart from any influence it may have 
had in advancing the cause of Protestantism in places 
where it was straggling or weak, thero can be no doubt 
that the Union has had a veiy great efFoot an helping tho 
I various sejparate Evangelical churches of Germany to 
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leaUze the numhei and impoitanoe of then common 
luteiests It ought to bo added that the stiictei Xinthoiane 
still continue to hold aloof from it 

Tlio Yeioin his numuous speeial organs, of -which the most im 
portant no the SaurLStadier Bote des Evarujehscktn Vaniis dij 
Gustav Adolf-Stijiung anil Plicgende Blatter See Zunmciminn’s 
Geschichte des Gustav Ado//-ye7eins, Darm.Btadt, 1858 

GUSTROW, the chief town of the IVendzan oirole of the 
grand duchy of Mecklenburg Schwerin, Northern Germany, 

13 situated on the STebel and on the railway from Lubeck 
to Stettin, 20 miles south of Rostock The principal build- 
ings are the castlo, erected in the middle of the 16th cen- 
tuiy, no-w used as a workhouse , the oathedial, dating from 
the ISth century, and lately renovated, containing many 
fine moniitnents and possessing a square tower 100 feet 
high, the town-hall, dating fiom the 16th centuiy, the 
court houses, the music hall, and the theatre Among the 
educational establishments aie the ducal gymnasium, -which 
possesses alibraiyof 15,000 volumes, the town leal school, 
the city school, the tiade school, and four female schools 
The town is one of the most piosperous m the dukedom, 
and has breweiies, foundries, tanneiies, sawmdls, btandy 
diatilleiiea, and mannfac tones of tobacco, glue, candles, and 
soap Theie is also a consideiahlo trade in wool, com, 
wood, butter, and cattle, and an annual cattle show and 
hoiae races aie hold Population (1875), 10,923 

Guatrow wia i plico of some impoitanoo aa eirly is the 12.th. cen 
Lilly, anl lu 1219 it became the lesidenoo of Pxinoe Henry Bmewin 

II , from whom it leoeived Soh-wenn pimlegas Fronil566-to 1696 
it was the residence of the dulcoa of Mcokloiiouig Guatiow In 1628 
it waa oQoupicd by the impoiial -troopa , and ’Walleustem. resided m 
it (lining part of the years 1628 and 1629 

GUTENBERG, John, was bom about IdlO at Mainz 
of noble parents, his father being Fnelo zum Gansflnsch, 
mid his motliei, whose name he adopted, Else zu Gndenberg 

III 1420 the citizons of Mainz drovo the patiioians out 
of the city, and as Gutenberg’s name appears about ten 
years later at Stiaabuig the family piobably took refuge 
there When the expelled families were leo^led to Mainz, 
Guteuborgdid not avail himself of the privilege We next 
hear of him at Strashmg, where in 1434 he seized and 
imprisoned the town cleik of Mainz for a debt due by 
the corpoiation of that city, leleaamg him, howevei, at the 
urgent repiesentations of the mayor and counsellois of 
Stiasbuig In 1437 Gutenberg was sued befoie the ecclesi- 
astical court by Emmeline zu Iserue Tliure foi breach of 
promise of maiiiage, the case being settled by his making 
her his wife The active mind of Gutenberg had adopted 
several plans for making money before he invented the art 
of prmting with movable types, which la his gieat claim 
upon the giatitnde of mankind Before 1425 he engaged 
in some experiments requiring money, when Andrew 
Dritzelin, a fellow-citizen, became security for him, and 
the same year a partneiship between them was arranged to 
cany out Gutenheig’s new plan for jioliBhing stones Next 
come an improvement in the manufacture of looking-glasses, 
for -which money was lent by other two friends For these 
a lucrative sale was expected at the approaclung pilgrimage 
to Aix-la-Chapello, which, however, was unfortunately 
postponed In 1438 was airanged a partnership between 
Gutenheig, Andiew Diitzehn, Andrew Heilmann, and 
Antou Heilmann, and that this conoemed the new art of 
printing appears from the long law proceedings which soon 
after followed The action was brought by the brothers of 
Hritzeliu, who was dead, to force Gutenberg to reveal the 
secrets of the partnership The decision was m favour 
of Gutenberg In January 1441 Gutenberg obtained 80 
livies by mortgaging some house property, and ngH.TTi m 
1443 he boriowed money of Martin Brother for cairymg 
on his experiments For foui years after this nothing 
is known of Gutenberg except that his wife paid taxes 
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in his name Ho now retained to his native city, Mainz, 
where he boriowed 100 guildeifa of his kiusman Arnold 
Gelthus, and established himself mthe house Zum Jungen, 
which was pait of the family possessions At this tune 
Gutenberg must have been able to show some solid and 
convincing results of his new invention, foi he obtained 
substantiM aid fiom a shiewd goldsmith, John Fust or 
Faust, who advanced 800 guildets to piomote the woik, 
takmg as secuiity a moitgage on all the pntiiing muteiials 
to be puichased Gutenbeig at once set to -work upon 
a laiga folio Xiatin Bible, tlie punting of which was ended 
before August 1455 Dniing the piogress of this great 
nndeitaking seveial forma of indulgence and othci small 
things were printed, the eailiest with a date being the 
Indulgence of 1454 in the libiaiy at AlLlioip But the 
new art was ceitamly not a success commei cially, and again 
Fust had to come foiwaid with another 800 guildeis to 
pt event a collapse In Novembei 1456 Fust determined to 
dissolve his connexion with Gutenberg, and demanded pay- 
ment of his advances Gutenbeig not being able to lefund 
so huge a sum, Fust took legal proceedings against him, and 
ho was eventually compelled to yield up the whole of the 
punting mateiials, which at ouce weie removed by Fust to 
Ills own house at Mainz Here with the assistance of Petei 
Schoffer he continued to piiut until the sack of the city 
in 1462 by Adolphus II Gutenberg, now in the evening 
of life, had to make a fiesh stait m the woild, and foi tun 
ately m Di Humery of Mainz found a fiicnd who assisted 
him with capital Embarrassment, however, still pursued 
him, and the piess made slow progress It is uncertain 
whcthei the new press of Gutenbeig was in Mainz oi nt 
the neighbouring town of Eltvill On January 17, 1466, 
Gutenbeig accepted the post, at the couit of Archbishop 
Adolphus, of salaiied com tier He received annually a suit 
of hvery together with a fixed allowance of com and wine 
Meantime the printing materials weie lent to the brotlieis 
Bechtermunze, who printed some inconsidoiablo woiks, and 
upon the death of Gutenberg wore claimed and taken by 
Di Humeiy On Februaiy 2, 1408, diod Gutenbeig, pool, 
childless, and almost fiiendless, aftei laying the foundations 
of an art which was soon to dominate the woihl Aiuold 
Gelthus erected a monument to his memory neai Ins grave, 
and forty years afterwards Ivo Wittig set up a niemoiial 
tablet at the legal college lU Mainz 

No poitiait of Gutenberg is known, those ap^ieaiing 
upon medals, statues, oi engiaved plates being all fictitious 
lie latest authoiity upon his life and woik is Ouienhci tf, 
by Dr Van dei Linde 

GUTHRIE, Thomas (1803-1873), Scottish clergyman 
and philanthropist, wa^ bom at Biechin, Foifarshire, on 
July 12, 1803 He entered the umveisity of Edinbuigh 
at the eaily age of twelve (Novembei 1815), and continued 
to attend classes there for more than ten yeais Dmiiig 
that period he seems to have lead widely in geneial litera- 
ture, although ho did not distmguish himself ns a student 
in the strict sense On the 2d of Februaiy 1825 the 
presbytery of Brechin licensed him as a preacher in con 
nexion with the Church of Scotland, but it was not till 1830 
that he was inducted to his first charge, Aibiilot, in Forfar- 
shiia, -wheio he laboured for seven years In 1837 ho 
became the colleague of the Rev John Sym in the pastoiate 
of Old Greyfriara, Edmbuigh, and at once attracted notice 
as a great pulpit oratoi Towaids the close of 1840 
Guthrie was chosen minister of St John’s Church, Victoini 
Stieet, Edinburgh His increasing popularity biought 
him flattering invitations both from London and from 
India, but these he firmly declined He was an en- 
thusiastic supporter of the movement which led to the 
Disruption of 1843, and his name is thencefoith asso- 
I mated with the Free Church In 1847 he began the 
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grsate&t woik of liis lifo by tbe publication of Ins fiist 
Plea Jot Ragged Schools This pamphlet, amid a multi- 
tude of othei oneomiuins, elicited a beautiful and sjmpa 
thetio lottei fioru Loid Jefiiey A lagged school was 
opened on the Castle Hill, which liaa been the parent of 
many similar institutions elsewheio Guthiie insisted on 
bunging up all the childion in Ins school as Protestants, 
and he thus made liis lagged schools not only educational 
but piodolytizing institutions This interfeience with 
religious libeity led to some contiovorsy, and ultimately 
those who diflfeied fiom Guthiie founded liio United Indus- 
tiial School, which is managed on the piinciple of com 
bined seculai and separate icligions mstiuctiou In Ainil 
1817 the dogioe of D D was conferied on Guthiie by the 
iimversity of Edmbuigh, and m 1850 Di Hanna, the 
tnoginpher of Di Chalineis, w'qs inducted d& his colleague 
in Fiee St John’s Chuich 

In 1S50 Gnthric published A Plea oh heludf of 
Rtunla^di, and against D) unJ^ennes’t, which, was followed 
by The Go'<pel vn JS ekiel (1855), The Oitp, Us Sms ami 
Sot tows (1857), Child and the InhetUatice q/ the Samis 
(1858), Seedtime and Iltituest oj Ragged Sthoola (I860), 
ronsiating of his thiee Pleas Jot Ragged Sthooh, and The 
Way to Lije and Speaking to the Ileatt (1862) These 
woiks had an eiioiinous sale, and earned his fame to 
distant paits of tho woild Poihions of them weie tiaus- 
lated into Eiench and Dutch In 1862 he was modeiatui 
of the Fieo Chuioh Goiieial Assembly , but he seldom took 
a piomineiit pait in the business of the Church couits 
In oonne-sioii with the total abstinence movement ho oltou 
appealed on tho plntfoiin, wlieio his oiatoucal talents, iioh 
humoui, gounine pathos, and illimitable powoi of stoiy- 
tolling ommontly exuabded him to shine He was also 
gieatly intciosted in the woik of tho Ei angelical Alliance, 
of which he was one of the vioo-piesidouts In 1861, 
his health being soiiously inipmcd, ho resigned public 
woik as pastor of Fieo St John’s (May 17), although Ins 
nominal oonne-vion ivith the congiogatioii ceased only with 
his death Guthiie had occasionally coiitiibuted papeis 
to Good Wot di, aud, about tho time of his retiisment fiom 
tho mmistiy, he booamo editoi of tho Sunday Magamne, 
himself conLiibuling scveial seiies of papeis which weie 
afteiwaids published sepaiataly In 1865 ho was piesonted 
with -£5000 as a maik of appieciatioii fiom tho pubhe 
His closing yoais weie spent mostly in rotiiement, and 
attei an illness of seveial months’ duiation he died at 
St Leonaid’a-on-Soa, Febrnaiy 24, 1873 

Di Giithiie’s famo lests on his labouis as a social re- 
foimei and his extiaoiduiaiy oiaborical power as a piencher 
and platfoim speakei He will always be lemembered as 
one of the most successful aud waim-heaited of Christian 
philanthropists , and his influence ovei the masses of his 
countiymen was veiy gieat His theology was the 
modoiate Calvinism geneially accepted by the Evangoheal 
school His style is distinguished by gieat giaphic power 
^nd Holiness of illustialion , but, although admirably 
adapted for effect ou a populai audience, it is fai too flond 
and Asiatic in its ilietoiic to please a sound liteiary critic 

Spo Antohiogi aphy of Thomas Gutline, Z> I) , andJdemou by Ins 
sons, 2 Tols , LonOou, 1874-6 

GUTS MUTHS, Johajstn CnsisTorH FBiBDiiicn (1769- 
1839), a Geiman teacher and the piincipal foundei of the 
German school system of gymnastics, was boin at Quedlin- 
buL" 9 bh August 1759 He was educated at tho gymaasiam 
of his native town and at Hallo univeisity, and in 1785 
liB went to Solinepfeiitlial, wheie he taught googiaphy aud 
gymnastics xn Salzmann’s acadeny His method of teach- 
ing gymnastics was expounded by him m various hand- 
books j aud it was chiefly through them that gymnastics 
very soon came to occupy such an important position in 
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the school system of Qeimauy Ho also did much to 
intioduce a bcttei method of mstiuctiou in geography 
He died May 21, 1839 

His mincip il woiks nc dit, Juf/cnd, 1793, Sjinle 

ntiiMj iitul Jill hoJ ling lies hot pit s tuid Gcisttsjut die Jugetul, 
1796, U'uitibuih, 1817, Handluch det Geogtap/iie, 1810, and a 
numbei ot books oonstituUng a MMiothdefa) Padutjoqih, iitli iilti ete/i, 
tend die gcsainmte ptidngojuche Liteiatui JtiUliUtlands lie also 
contiibiiicil to tlio Vollstandmis Ilaiulbueh da noiuttcn Unl 
henhi ! ibumi, and along with J icobi publishtd Bevtsches Land 
und deuiiehts Volk., the iiist put, Deuisehei, Land, being nutten 
by him 

G UTTA PERCHA (Gui r t Tab in, &c ) This name^ is 
applied to the coucietod oi inspissated juice of vaiious 
plmth belonging to the natural ordci Supotaceai, gi owing lu 
the Malay reiiinsulT, To what poitionlai tieo the name 
“gulta peicha” pio^ieily belongs, theie is no evidence to 
show , but it lias been geneially given to Riehopsis GuUa 
(Bentley and Tiimeii) oi Isonandta GittUi (Hooker), the 
vernaculni name of which u “ taban ”2 

The Jhekopsts Gufta attains a height of 60 to 80 feet, 
with a diametoi of 2 to I foot The leaves aie obovate- 
oblong and entiie, pale gieen on tbe iix>per side, and 
coveied beneath with shoit leddish-biowu shining down 
The floweis aie aiiangcd in clustcis of 3 or 4 in the axils 
of the leaves The frnit, about an inch long, is of an ovoid 
shape, and is eaten by the Malays fn Sidk (Snmatia) a 
vegetable butter is piejpaied from tho seeds The wood 
IS soft, fibious, spongy, of a pa'e colour, and maiked 
with black lines, those being reaeivoiis of giitta peicha® 
Tho gutta, as it flows from the tieo, is of a gicyish hue, 
occasionally with a somewhat loseate tinge, xnobably aiising 
fiom the coloui vessels of tho baik boooniing luptiiicd 
thiougli suicliaige, and then contents mixing with tho 
gutta This s]iocios does not fuiuish all the gutta peicha 
of commerce, indeed tlieio aio othei tiees which yield 
laigor quantities In all thoie oie about tliiity vaiieties 
known , but some of tho voinaonlnr nnmes in dmeienb dis- 
tucts may prove moie synonyms 

The geograiihical distiibution of tho tiees producing 
gulta peicha is veiy lestncted Gutzlnflf defines the limits 
asC'H and S lal and 100° to 120° E long, whilst Oniitain 
Lmgard (who has gieat iieisurial expeuenoe on the subject) 
gives the limits as 4° hT and 3° S lat , still fuither restiict 
ing the flnei varieties to 3° 60' N and 1° S , wuta a 
tempeiatuia ranging between 66° and 90° Fnhi , and a voiy 
moist atmospheie These hmits are well within the iso- 
therm of 80' Fain Many of the best varieties aie found 
only on the hill sloxies at a distance fiom the sea coast, 
each vaiiety foimmg a sepaiate giovo ot from 200 to 600 
tiees, with high foiesb trees above them They grow best 
in a iich light loam, with a rooky subsoil 

The collection of gutta percha generally takes place 
directly after the rainy season, as xn the dry season the 
gutta does not flow so leadily, while during the rams ague 
and jungle fevei aie most pievalent, and tho gutta is liable 
to he washed away from the felled trees The yield of a well- 
giown ties of the best variety is from 2 to 3 Ifo of gutta 
percha, such a tree being about thiity years old, 30 to 40 feet 
high, and 1^ to 3 feet in ciicumference A full giown tree 
ao metmies meoauies 100 to 140 feet to its first hiauche s, 

® Gutta, orasltiBvaiiotisly wriltengutah, gatta, gittsh, gUta,istlie 
Malayan term for gum, and Faiclii (pionouncecl as in parch, not haid 
os peilcs), occeatuatpcl vaiiously as iifoclio, peitja, perchd, la tlis namo 
of the ties , lienee tlis tpim may be tianslateil “ gum of the peicha 
tiee ” The old namo of Sumatio was Pule oi Fiilan Peicha, i e , 
“ island (Pnlan) of the peicha tree ” 

» Tnban, tuban, taban is the name of Uia tiee, and, accoidmg to 
Logon, a new woid has been added to the Malay language, vi/ , 
Meuabin (Meu[t]abau), i a , to collect gutta taban The gieolei nuttl- 
bei of Malay nouns admit of conversion into veibs by a pieflv 

* Foi i^mes and botanical dosciiptiona aeeXond! fomn Bet , 1848, 
DeVneae, Be Sandel in 6et<A-P&ehe . , and Bentley and Tumen’s 
JUkhctnal Plants, poit 86, p 16 (187S) 
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witli a gutli of 20 feet at a distance of 14 feet from tlie 
base, and may yield 50 to GO Ib of gntta perelia, wludi loses 
in BIX moutks obont 36 pei cent of its weight m drying 
The method', of extiacting the gntta pereha aiemnch the 
same amoug&fc the Malays, Chinese, and Dyaks The tiecs 
aie cat downjnst above the buttresseo, oi hanees, as they aie 
called , and for tlna puipoga a staging about 14 to 16 feet 
high is erected The tools used m felling aic eithei 
“ hilhongs” or “ parangs ” A hilhong is a kind ol as.a used 
by th-* Malays in felling, building, &c The blade is of a 
chisel like foiin, and the tang w sccuied at light angles to a 
handle by means of a lashing of “ rntan ” oi tine The 
Chinese sometimes iiso an axo poifectly n adge-ahaped The 
parang looks more like a s word-bayou et, and in the hands of 
A Malay is a box of tools in itself, as with it he can cut up 
Ins food, fell a tieo, build a house, or defend himself 

Whon the liee is felled the bianohoa are speedily loiiped 
off, to prevent the ascent of the gutta to the leaves 
Narrow stiips of back, about an inch bioad and 6 inches 
apart, aio thou lemoved, but uot all round the tree, as its 
undeipart in its fall becomes buiied in the soft ooith, 
much sap being thus lost Some natives beat the hark 
with mallets to aci oleiato the flow of milk or gutta The 
milk flows si jwly {changing colour the vhile) and rapidly 
eoncietcs, and, according to its source, may vary fiom 
yellow ish-white to icddisli oi even biownish m hue Tho 
gutta as lb flows is leceived into hollow bamboos, doubled- 
up loaves, spathos of palms, pieres of baik, cocoa-unt shells, 
or in holes sciaped in the ground If the quantity obtained 
IS small. It IS piepaied on the spot by lubbing ib togethei 
in the hands into a block, in one end of which a hole is 
mode to cairy it by In this state it is known m the 
moikot as “law gutta” oi “gutta muntah " If watei gets 
mixed With the juioo, the gntta becomes stringy and is 
consideied deterioiated, hut aftei boiling appeals quite as 
good Sometimes tho gutta is kept in a raw state foi a 
month or two, and then undeigoes the next step m the pro- 
piTOtion, that 18 , bmling Tho boiling is geneially con- 
diiotoi m a “kwali” oi pan of cast oi hammered non, 
of about 15 inches in diameter and 6 inches deep Tlie 
hoilingis citliei simply with watei, oi wnth the addition of 
lime JUIOO 01 cocoa-nut oil If one pint of lime juice be 
added to tliice gallons of gntta juice, the lattci coagulates 
immediately on ebullition 

On aiuving at the port of shipment the gutta, hefoie 
exportation, geueialiyundeigoea exanunation and clossificar 
tion into paicols, according to quality As received m tho 
'^godowns” OL waiehouses it presents gicat diveisities in 
condition, shape, size, and colour, — from crumbhng, haidly 
cohorent, wlutish oi gieyish “law” oi “getah muntah" 
fiugmonts, to reddish oi brownish blocks as Laid as wood 
fcjometunes it is made up into all niannei of grotesque 
shapes of animals, and it is neaily always largely adulter- 
ated with sago flour, sawdust, clay, stones, &c The Chinese 
aio gieat adepts m assoiting and classifying gutta, and 
frequently piepaiefiom different vaiieties a certain “stand- 
aid sample’' by cutting oi chopping the mateiial into 
thin slices and boiling with water in laigo shallow iron 
pans, keepimg the contents coustantly stnred with poles, 
and adding good gutta jieiclia and even cocoa-nut oil to 
give a hetfcei appeal ance When sufficiently boiled tho 
gutta IS pressed into laige moulds, and is then ready foi 
shipmont This pi o cess of rohoilmg is wholly unnecessary, 
and in some cases is done only to get nd of stuff whwfli 
li03 no right to be called “gutta peicba " 

The amount and value of gutta pereha imported into 
Great Bribaiu m i875-Y7 wore ns follows — 

„ 1876 1876 1877 

Cwts 19,686 21,668 26,369 

Yoluo tl 19,084 (£168,441 (£288,327 
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The price of gutta peicha ranges from 4d to Ss pei lb, 
accoidiug to quality ami demand 

Hiktuiy — The eaily history of the use of gutta pereha 
13 somewhat obscuio, the Malays and CliitiebO aie said to 
have long known and used it One of the eaihest notices 
of it in England occurs in a catalogue of the collection of the 
famous Tradesoaiits 1 Ur Montgomeiio, a suigeou in tho 
East India Company's service, was the fiist to direct atten- 
tion to gutta pereha as likely to prove of great utility in the 
arts and manufactures Having obseived the substance in 
Singapore in 18 J2 iii the form of whips, he conimeiicorl 
experuuenting with it In 1842, being again stationed at 
Soigapoio, he followed up the subject, and his lecommcnda 
tion ot it to the medical boaid of Calcutta as useful foi 
making of splints and othei suigical nppaiatns met with 
high approval He also sent specimetiB, with relative in- 
formation, to the Society of Ails of London, wdiich society 
warmly took up the subject, and on Montgomeiie’s icturn 
to England in 1814 piesentcd him with its gold medal 
Some have claimed the honour of introducing gutta pcicha 
to tho notice ot the commeicinl woiLl foi Di (aftenvaids 
Sir) Jose D’Almeida, who sent a spiecimcu meicly as a 
cuiiosity to the Eoyal Asiatic Society m 1843, hut careful 
investigation clearly decides the questiou of piioiity in 
favoui of Montgomerie The Society of Aits having 
requested him to lay bofoie them the result of liia expeii- 
menta, he delivered a lectme in the autumn of 1844, and 
many patents were at once taken out, tho chief being those 
of Mr C Hancock, Mi Nickels, Mi Keene, Mcssis Barlow 
and Eorater, Mr E W Biemena, and otheis Aflci this 
the substance soon came into gential use ^ 

Fioyetivx — Gutta poi dm, like many otlrei milky juicos, olciu'!| 
m the latiiiforous tissiw oi the plant, wliidi evists lu giiatcst 
abuudince in tho middle hyei of the buk Bto Doi l^T, vol iv 
p 87 

Gutta ]ieiclia is lovolvihlo into two losiiis, a?hiii nud fliiaxil 
Like caontdiouo oi iiidia iiibhoi, it is a liyrliocaihon , Houbriiau 
gives its composition a^— ciuboii 87 80 and liydiogcn 12 20 In 
comineicial gutta pel dia wo have this livdioi uhon or piuo gutta, 
a soft loam, ti lesultant of oviditioii oi tiro hydioriuhon 
M I’ayen gives tho follow iiig inalysiv ofconmiiicijl gutta pcidia — 
Pnie gutta (milk whito in coloiu and iusiMt), 75 to 82 pii tcnl 
Kosina soluble in boiling alcohol — 

1 Ciystalhin oi albiu (C,oH 1,0,), white, uiid ci j vtalli.i'iiig out of 

tho alcohol as it cools, 6 to 14 xrci cent 

2 I'lnnvil (0,oH.)iO), vdlow, filling as an ainoiphous powdci 

on tlio cooling of tho alcohol, 6 to J 4 jioi cent 
It 1 *. thus apiraient that the cliango of jiiric gutta into a lovin likt> 
muss takes place natuially if means bo not to! eii to stop it Many 
a good paicol hna bei-a thus, lost to commcicc, riiul tiro only lomedy 
seems to bo thoiough boiling as soon aftei collecting is possible 
It most boiomomboiod loo that, m cutting thiougli tiro baik lu 
snive at tho laticifeioiis vessels, many othci ves'-ds anil colls 
become luptniod, containing tamiio niiil gallic nculs, ftc , and the 
presenoo of thovo no doubt ar coloratos oudation In opoiimg 
boltloa of tho milky jmcc a tuihidity and ofloiv eseonce aio oltcn 
noticed, owing to tho foimation of a blow nidi liquid, tho coloiu 
bemgpiobablv duo to tiro jncsoncQ of gilhi acid In iinpioiieily 
piopaied blocks of nutta also, thosa foieign substances ludxicc llio 
piosonoo of abiown feimontcd and jiutiid liquid, which dcooniposts 
tho mteinal mass Many ot these substances, being solulilu in 
watei, are icmovahlo by tiro pioccss of boiling 

Gutta piaehaasmetvMth m commeiceis of a i oddish oi vdlowish 
hue, but when quite pme is of a gieyish-white eoloui In this 

* In the MiaeuTii TiudescatUianum, , ot, « CoUeciwn ofJlanctit- 
pt eta ved at Saudi Lambeth, near London, by John Tt adetemU, 
London, mdclvx , tlic following enliyocciiis (p 44) — “ YIII 1 aiictv 
of Ronties — Tlie plyablo m.izoi wood, bung wanned, wall woik to any 
foim ” This museum became tho nucleus ol tlie Ashmolcan Museum at 
Oxfoid The woid ''mnzoi,” vaiiously spdt, often ocuns in culj 
Englalipoctiy, and is speciallj mentioned in old cnlalogiios imdwilK 
It IS by no means inipoeeiblo that mazer cups may have been madp 
of gutta peioha, as its lightness, strength, and non-habihty to fractmo 
vroiild lecoinraeudit, and curiously enough one of tho vcinaculoi iioiucs 
of tbe tree yieading gntta pereha is ''mam wood tice ” 

*SeoCollms on “ Gntta Paiclia" la British Mannfiieiut zng Inditatriot 
(BUntoid & Co ), and the veiy interesting volume of Speetjications of 
Patents in Caoutahouc, OvUa PeteJia, io issued by tho Patent Office. 
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statu itisneulj a% liaid aswoocl, oiilyjuat ioLai\ing the impioaeion 
of tliQ nail, iH of a poious btiuctuiG, and 'vvliou t lowed midoi the 
iniLioscoiJo lie's tho ipiioaianoe of a soiiee of \aiuiusly lined pisme 
■\VJicn moulded, lolled into "ilicets, oi diawu into loiiee, it i&sumcs 
a fibiiiiw eliaiaclGi in tlio diieitioii of its. gicitest longti, m nlnih 
diiettion Loiibcquciitly it can be eticteliod nitliont luptiiic If, 
lionovei, uetiixicl aelicotbe out olf aiio&sthc fibie, it will bo found 
that a reilistubiitioii oi the tenacity of the slip take's place , i f , the 
diieetion of the fibiou's cliaraetor la deioloiKsd in an opposite dime 
tiou The olo( ti iL il piopci ties of giitta ch i w pi o fii si noticed bj 

laiidi-v If ipiecoho sul^cctcd tofin tion, an elcctiic spaik can ho 
ohtiuncd On its lulitno electiic conductivity, SCO lol viii p 63 
At a tempeiatuii of 32’ to 77° l*’nhi , giitta poitha has ns much 
tcnicity is thick leatlici, though inolaistic and less flc’tiblc In 
■watci at 110° Fahi it bccom.es lisa hud, ton aids 120* Fihi it 
h,.ooiues doughy, though still tough , and at from 145° to 160° it 
grows soft andiilivblo, allow iiig iciulily of being loIlcd and moulded 
In tins stita it has all thi elasticity of caoiitohoue, hut this it loses 
as it cools, giadiially becoming haid and iigid again, and ictaiiiing 
any foiiii iinpicsscd on it -whilst in its pliatin ooudition It is 
highly luflinimablc, and bums with a hiiglit lliino, diopping a 
black iLSiduc like scaling wrix The specific giavitj of giitta poicha 
has been v ai lously stated at ft om 0 86285 to 0 90023 It is insoluble 
in watoi, ilcohol, dilute acids, and alkalies, but dissolves lu 'niiim 
oil of tiiipcutiiip, bisulphide of caihon, cod tu oil, caoutchin oi 
oil of ciontchouc, and its own oil, — for it yields by destinetivo 
distill itioii an oil siniilai to that yielded by caoutchouc nudei the 
same tioatmonl Fthei and some of the essential oils lender it 
pasty, and it is softened by hot vvatii, nbsoihing a small quantity 
of the vv iter, which is slowly patted with in cooling 

Mi'ni0iciit)e and Apjjltcaiwns — Giitta poichn, as leeeived in 
England, is lu iiicgulai olunipa oi blocks, and is fieqnontly adul 
toiatcd with massive stones, sawdust, baik, sago doui, ivnd otbii 
foicign mvttaia , and the flist stop m its maiiufafttiifl is to cleanse 
it Ihuioughlj The blocks aie fiist sliced by inonns of a iiowerful 
ciiculai wheel diivon by machiiiciy, and having Used lu it two 
01 tliicc stiong chisel Uko knives, by vvliuli it is divided into tluii 
slicts Those uc placed m w ooden tioughs filled with waloi and 
beatod by steam As soon as the giitta jioiclia becomts soft, it is 
lalviti out in biibkots and placed in a toothed non cyliudci, callid 
a “divilling” iruiclnuo, which Icaia it into fiagineiits, tluso fall 
into a ttongh of watoi, and the nnpuuties sink to tho bottom, 
leaving the piirilicd giitta floating in the foiin of a spongy mass 
Tins mass is Ihon tvkcn out by moans of pcifoi.itod shovels, 
thoionglily w ishcd in cold wotci, and diicd in ImKcts It is then 
liacked in iickotcfl non chests heated by steam, and left tdlit bo 
comes soft, when it is at once icmov ed, and kiieailed or mastioaleil 
by mi ms of a cast non cyhndei, with i inovahlplid and anintciiidl 
1 evolving toothed non as-ia, — tho losult henig n homogeneous 
dough hko icddish blown mass Sometimes vmtous sulistaiices mo 
intioduced into this maclinip, whicliis called a “innaticatoi,” to 
incicasc tho baldness or density of the guttn, oi to coloui it, — such 
as oinngp or red lead, clnome, voinnlion, jollovv ochio, sulphui, 
eaotilehone, gypsum, oi icsin, eaia being tvkcn to use such sub 
btcuices only as ironotaffcetcduy the heat iiccessaiym the opeiition 
The ini oipoiation is conducted with gieat iiicctj, as at tho will of 
the Opel vtoi a soJt and elastic oi a haid and homy substancecnii ho 
riodiieed IVlien oufiiciontly masticated, tlic guttn is placed whilst 
still hot between two steel cylindois, and thoioughly lolled 13y 
moans of an endless h ind of felt tho guttn is lotuined agim to 
tho cyhndei s, tho distance between vvliieliis giaduallj diminished 
so ns to coinpiess and completely diivo out any ooutnined nn fiom 
the giitta peicha Tlieioaio vaiious mnchincs foi cutting diiving 
bands, , to a unifoiin width, and foi rounding olTlho edges and 
Jlnishing Solos foi boots nic mads by cutting n long strip of tho 
icriiiisite width, and then passing tho sliip nndei a hollow die 
In m ikmg piping a inaeluno la used consisting of a oyhndoi, with 
i dio piLco attached of tho icquisite size By incmis of apistonlho 
gntla iieicUv, which is intioduced into tho oylinder in a plastic con 
uition, IS diiven tlnougli the die luece, and llio piston gives tlic in not 
diimotir of tho piping As tho piping issues fioiu tho niEiclnnc, it 
passes iiiimediately into a -fioudi of watei, which "sets” it, and 
pievents it fiom collapsing Tlie value of guttn peicha xnping 
IS veiy gieat it docs not contaiminito watei as lend piping docs , it 
withstands insects, damp, &o , and is easily manipulated, boiug 
slioi toned, lengthened, oi loiiaiied without tionhle or expenso , and 
Its acoustic propel ties have led to its employment Imgaly in Uio 
mnnufictnie of amol, stethoscoincnl, and othei instiumcnts 
Giitta peicha speaking -tubes aio now to bo seen m noaily oveiy 
office The Bubstnneotoo, from tho faot that few acids and alkalies 
ofTcct it, especially if dilute, is largely employed for funnel^ 
siphons, and othci chemical appaiatus 
In tolcgiaphy guttn peicha is of the voiy highest imporfoiice, 
being n cheap, lasting, and poweifnl insuhitoi, easily applied to 
tolegiaphio wiics Tho geneial method ot coating telegianhio wire 
13 by charging a (^Imdei with plastic guttn pormiB, and ibiemg tt 
through a die-piece, the wno forming a oentinl coie As the wire 
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is diawn tliioiigh this“ilio” or "moulding" piece, it becomes 
coated to tho xcgiiisilc thickness, and attoi passing thiongh watci 
it IS wound on diums ic.idy to ho co ited with tailed lopc, nid with 
gilvauizcd non wire if leipmcd (or autiniaiinc cihlcs 

Tho iculiucsb with which giitt i pcicUa, wliiKt in itsplistic con 
dition, icceivcs an iiiipi ession, which it act iins when coUl, oaily led 
to Its Giuploynieiit in tlio dccoiativo and line aits, >.iuee it icpio 
duces tlic iiuc-at hnis, as in tlie taluiig oi moulds fiom clcctiotypos 
See Eof 1 JIOMI lALI Uliov 

In tho pioduction of imitations ot oik and othci oiiiamcutal 
woods, gutta piiclia has hem liigcly used, since by the admixtuic 
of rnioua substances "giainiiig’’ oi “maibling” can le veiv 
natuiilly icpicscntcd, and a coding of a solution of giitta pcicha 
gives a vaimsh ot gicit biilliaiuy 

SuhililutLi — M illy siihstaiiccs have hcou lecommendcd as substi 
ttttos foi, oi as aupiilcmcntaiy to, guttn peiclia Among these 
BiHta gum undoubtedly holds tho fust place It is obtained liom 
tho ihmumps Jialala (Giitnci), a tiec found in Biitish and Fiench 
Gimna, Jamiica, It Piof lilcekiod seems to liavc been the fust 
to diKct attention to this subsltin-rc, by bunging it befoiethc notice 
of the ‘'Ocicty of Aits in 1857 ^ The B data gnm combines in 
some degue the elasticity of caoutiliouo with tho duitility of gutta 
licicha, lietly softening and becoming plastic, and being easily 
moulded like gutta peichn What small jiaictls liavo been sent to 
England have nut -with a loady B,ile, and wcie lemailtably pine 
and fice fiom adulteration Hut unfoituuiitely, thiongh the diffi 
cully of collection, the occupation being dangcioiis and imlicnlthy, 
tho supply ot this ca.ccllcnt aiticlo has fallen oil It is piociircd 
by making incisions in tho haik of the ticc about 7 fiet lioni tlie 
gionnd, a iiug of clay being placed aiound to catch the milk as it 
ov-udos A loigc tlio IS Slid to yueld is milch ns 4B fib of "diy 
giim”-^ PnuuimUee, tho pioduco of DvJiopns elhptxca, Collins 
{lietsiut etti 2 >iiut, Bil/cU), is a most lutciLsliiig substance, and 
may yit piovo in aiticlc of commeice if piopctly lieabd, at 
picseiit, although by liciit it liecomos plastic and ductile, it is 
hiiUlc and lesin like when cold The ticc is found veij geneiallj 
distiibutcil in Wynaad, (,’ooig, TiavanooK, kt 
Hanvof Uio oujihoibna j icld milky yun ( s which have somo at 
least OI tho pio^icitics of guttn pcicli i llio chief am nugst these 
ate Hip cattiinandoo {Eiwhoilui (jaltunandoo, Llhot) and tho Indian 
enuige tioo (11 I'lnicalh, Lnm ) ot Imhi, and somo cinihoihus at 
the Uipo ot Good Hope Ihc alstonia oi poln gnm (Alatoma who- 
Itii IS, U Bi ) u-nil tbomiul n gum (UaltUx ojna ffiganlca, B Bi ), have 
also been icconimcnilid ns substituics foi gutta ppiclin Bui the at 
tempts mode to ulihzolhcse siilistanccs li iv o ns yet been unsucct sstul 
JPutui a hnpphea — A vciy iiniioitant mattoi Ini ooiisidoiation is 
the (picstion ot tho fiitiuo supplies of guttn peiclin It is aftci all 
only a siiontancous nalmal pioduct It a Malay oi Cliincso wishes 
to plant pcpjH. 1 , ganihiu, ko , lie bums dow n apoitiou of tlicrori>Hl, 
and when ho has laised two oi thico ciops lie cicais a now poition, 
and thus finely wooded qiots become dcnnclcd of trees, nnd cnvoicd 
with iniik glass loiidoung them unfit foi fiiitl ei cultivation 
Again, to oblain tlio gutta porchatho ticos me cut down, mid none 
aio planted in then stead, so that m distiicts where they weic in 
abuudanco one 01 two only mo now pieseivcd as cuuosities Iti*. 
avvondci indcccl that a single tico is left A vviitar in the Sa^aval 
Oa-ello saysthatfiom 1854 to 187*! ovoi 90,000 piculs (of 133\ 11. 
each) of gutta pcicha wasexpoiLed fiom Sarawak alone, and Uiis 
meant tlie death ot at least 3,000,000 tiees In fai t the only thing 
Hint picscive-j tho tico at ell is that it is of no use to cut one down 
till It le 2S to 30 yiais old Soonei or latei leconiso must he li id 
U> cultivation and (onseivation (I CO ) 

GUTZKOW, Kaax, (1811-1878), one of tlie most dis- 
tinguislied of model u German novelists and dramatists, was 
bom 17tli Maioli 1811 at Berlin, where his fathci held n 
oleikslnp m tho wai ofRce After completing his education 
at the Fnednchswerdei gymnasium, lie entered upon the 
study of theology and philosophy at the univer&ity of his 
native town, where, having had his inteiest awakened by 
the political and social que&tiona of the time by tho Paris 
revolution of July 1830, lie, while still a student, began bis 
cbequeied liteiaiy career by the publication in 1881 of a 
peiiodical entitled tm cfe) JbutJiaUztetaiw?. Althougli, 
as was to be expected, the kerml was a failure and was soon 
discontinued^ it procured for him the notice of Wolfgang 
Menzel, who invited him to Rtuttgart to assist him m the 
ediloiship of the LileraJburblaU At the same t me he 
continued his university studies, first at Jena, then at 
Heidelberg, and latterly at Munich In 1 83 3 he published 
anonymonbly at Hamburg JBiiefa evnea Narreti an n ne 
Soa Arit, Oat 8,1867, also Aug 24,1880, anflMareh 4, 1864 
^ TnmdatL Clmmela, Sept 2, 1873 
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N'ceitin, and m 1833 appeared ab Stuttgart Malta Gum, 
Geschiihte euiea Gollei, a fantastic and sataical romance 
intended to ridicule the cuiiaut conoeptions of the divine 
In 1815, on account of a diffeicncc with Menzel, ho discon 
tmuel liie contributions to the Liiei atutllaii, and xseut to 
Fraulcfoit, wlvie he became coIKbuiateui with Duller on the 
Pfwiiu, and also founded t\\& Dcuisclie Revue In the aamo 
yeai appeared Wullt/, die Zwexjlmv., fiom the publication 
ot which may be said to date the school of wiiteis who, from 
then opposition not only to Ilomantieism but to all the 
time hououied liteiaiy, social, and religious tiaditions, 
hive leocived the nrina of “ Young Geimany ” The woiL 
was diieeted specially against the institution of marriage 
and the belief in revelation, and whatevei attention it 
might have atti loted fiom its own moiits was tenfold 
increased by the action oC tlie Goveiumcnt, wbicli, besides 
condemning its authoi to thice months’ imprisonmenl^ 
deciesd the suppiession of all ho had wiitteii oi might yet 
wnto, aiil piohibited him fiom exeioising the functions of 
editoi within the states of the Bund Duinig his term of 
imprisomnont Qntzkow employed himself in tlie composition 
of his tieatisB Zm pliilosopliie det GestliithU, published at 
Hambuig ui 1836, in ivliich ho opposed the Hegelian theoiy | 
as to the iiatnro and ends of histoiy On obtaining his ; 
fieedom he went to Fiankfoit, wlieie, slioitly afterwards, | 
he was mained, and uheie La wiote seveial volumes on i 
various subjeets which he published at Hambuig and I 
Stuttgart , but finding liimaelf hampeied lu his hteiaiy 
undertakings by the piohibitiotis of the Piussian Govern- 
ment, ho lemoved m 1837 to Hambuig Heie he inangui- 
ated a new epoch of his hteraiy activity by bringing out 
his tragedy Mu hat d Savage, which immediately made the 
round of all the Gorman theatres, and first decidedly won 
the eai ot Germany foi the modem diama Of his numern- 
ous othei plays tiro mojouty art- now neglected, but a few 
have obtained an established place in tire lepeitory of the 
German theati e, — especially the comedies Zopt and Stlmet t 
(1814) and Das Uthtld dee Taitufe (1847), and the 
tiageJy Ut lel Acoata (1847) , the deep tiagio intoiest, fine 
diamatic situations, and toiso and pregnant diction of the 
last entitle it to lank among the best diamas of modem 
times In 1842 Qutvkow paid a visit to Pans, of which he 
gave an account laBneJea us Pat is (Leipsio, 18 43) After 
his letuin to Qeiinany ho resumed lus stay at Fiankfoit, 
where he was chiefly occupied in preparing for the pi ess an 
edition of his collected woiks, published lu 12 volumes, 
1845-46 , but 111 1847 he went to Diebden, where he sue 
ceeded Ticok os duector of the comt theati o About the 
same time began that poiiod of lus liteiniy activity to which 
belongs the senes of remaikable woiks of fiction intended to 
depict the action and tendency of the piincipal intellectual, 
social, and lehgious foices in modern society The chief of 
those novels are Die Biitei vom Gnste (9 vols , Leipai, 
1850-52) and Dei Zauhetei von liom (9 vols, Leipaic, 
1839-61) The Utter, a study of Homan Catholic hfe in 
southeiii Qeimaiiy, is generally legaided as his mosteipiece , 
and its vigoious and ti enchant delineations of chaiactei 
aie not moio notable than its. keen quo lysis of the motives 
iindeilying religions piofessions, and its subtle iienebation 
into the chaiaoteristics and tendencies of the various fotms 
of religious opinion In legaid, howevei, to both works, it 
may bo objected that then gieat length, their somewhat 
tedious dallying ovei ummpoitant details, the intiicate 
natuiB of their plots, and the hampeiiug laflneirce of then 
controversial pnipose lesson consideiaWy the legitimate 
effect of then many striking and oiigmal character poi traits, 
then skilfully ananged dialogues and frequently powerfully 
diamatio aoenos, and the cunning manner m which then 
incidents are blended into one whole The success of Die 
Bttter vom Geiste suggested to Gntekow the establishment 
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of a journal on the model of Dickons’s ITowseJiold Woi ds, 
entitled UnfeilutZiungen am TiaushUien lletd, winch first 
appeared m 1852, and was continued till 18G3 In 1864 
ho had an attack of inbanity, duiiug which ho made an 
attempt upon Ins life, and although after his iccorciy he 
continued to wiite as voluminously as foimeily, his pi ocl ac- 
tions show hcncefoiih decided traces of failing poweis To 
this peiiod belong the histoiical novels llohenbLhtvunt/au (S 
vols 1868) and Diiit! Elhodt (3 rols 1872) , Lthenhildei 
(3 vols 1870-73), consisting of antobiogiapliic sketches , 
tmd Die Saline JPislaloz'i', (3 vols 1870), the plot of winch 
is founded on the stoiy of Kaspai Hausei On account of 
a letuin of hia neivous malady, Gutzkow in 1873 made a 
journey to Italy, and on Ins return took np his icsideiico in 
the countiy iieni Hoidclbeig Although some time bcfoie 
hia death he had been confined to his sick cliamboi at 
Fiankfoit, its oceunence, 16th Decembei 1878, was due to 
accidental suffocation from smoke 

The wiitings of Gutzkow suffci m character fiom the 
controversy which embitteied lus lifo Ilh didactic 
puipose was too stiong to allow Ins fine artistic faculty full 
fieedom of action, and notwithstanding his true diaiiiatio 
msight, film giasp of ohaiactoi, iich vein of oiiginal thought, 
and wonderful comjji elieiision of the piineiples at woik in 
modem socioly, he did not possess that command ot his 
matoiials which is necessaiy to mould them into poetic com- 
pleteness But although his populaiity has not been com- 
mensurate even with his ineiits, no recent wiitci has ex- 
erted a moie poweiful influence on the opinions of modern 
Germany, and if his works aie not destined to live by 
Mrtue oi then inherent mluo, many of thorn will always 
be of inteiest as the muioi lu which the intollcotual and 
social struggles of lus time aie best leflected 

An edition of OutzkowS oolloctcd. woiks appoiipd nl Jem, 1873- 
76 Siuoo bis dostb. tbo issuo of a popnlu edition bus been itiidci 
taken, the fiist aohiino of which, contaimiig the niilohiof,i ipliy of 
his boyhood and bis misccllancoua pouna, bis nluaily sppinicd 
Hie JliudMuke avf mem Lehm, publisbcd iii 1876, dtals siwiiiliy 
with that peiiodot lus life wheu he was diioctoi of the Dicsdcn 
thcaho A coinjiloto biognphy by Job nines Pioclsa is now iii pio 
eess of piopsishon 

QUTZLAFF, Ksni, FniFDKion Auoxjsr (1803-1851), 
a rowionaiy to Ohina, was boin at Pyntz iii Pomeiama, 
8tli July 1803 At au oaily ago he cheusliod a stiong 
desiTo to become a foreign missioiiaiy, but the povoity of 
his patents made it impossible for them to aid Imn in 
attaining lus wishes, and ho became appi entice to a saddlci 
in Stettin In 1821, howevci, ho made known lus mclin- 
atiou to the king of PiuoSia, tliiough whom he obtained 
admission to the Padagogiuni at Halle, and afteiwaids to 
the mission institute of Janike in Boilin In 1820, under 
the auspices of the Hetheilanda Misbioiiniy Society, ho went 
to Batavia, wlieie by inteicouise with the Chinese lesidonts 
he peifected himself m the Chinese language Ho, how ever, 
sovPiedhis connexion with the Hethoilands Society in 1828, 
and went to Singapore, and in August of the sxmo yeai 
he removed to Bangkok, the capital of Siam, whoio he 
occupied himself with tianslatmg the Bible into Siamese 
In 1829 ho mariied an English lady, who aided him in tho 
preparation of a dictionary of Cochin China, hut she died 
in August 1831 bcfoie its completion Shoitly after hei 
death he sailed to Macao m China, whore, and subse- 
quently at Hong Kong, he woiked at a tiruifalation of the 
Bible into Chinese, published a Chinese monthly maga/ine, 
and wrote in Chinese various books on subjects of useful 
knowledge He also at different times undertook voyages 
on tho coast of China, and iii 1 834 ho published at London 
an account of them under the title Journal of Three Voyages 
(dongfhe Coast of China %n 1831, 1832, and 1833 He 
was appointed in, 1835 joint Chinese secietary to the En^ish 
commission, and during the opium wai and the negotiations 
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connected with the peice tliat followed he lender edTaluahlo 
Beivice by liw knowledge of the countiy and people On 
ELCconut of the continnerl lefutal of the GUmesc authoiitiea 
to peimit foieigneis to penetiata into the inteiioi, Gulzlaff 
in 1844 founded an institute for the tiaming of native 
missionaries, which was so sncceasfiil that dining tho fiist 
four yeais as many as forty eight Chinese weie sent out 
from it to caiiy on missionaiy Inbouia among then fellow 
countrymen He died at Hong Kong, August 9, 1851 
Bi sides the woiks all eady mentioned, Ont/lalt is the lutlioi of 
A SI etch of Chinesu Huloi}/, Ancii.nt and Modem, Loudon, 1634, 
ami a sinulai woik published in Geiman at Stnttgait in 1847, 
China Opined, 1838 , and llio Life uf Taau JS'imntf, ]8D1 (Geiinan 
edition published at Lupsio in 1832) A complete tolloctiou oi hia 
OhinesL writings is ooatiined in tho libiaiy at MuiulIi 

GUY, Thomi-s (1644-1724), founder of Guy’s Hospital, 
London, was the son of a lightoiman and. coal-dealei at 
Southwark Aftei serving an appieiiticoship of eight years 
with a book&elleij bo in 1668 began business on bis own 
account He dealt largely in Bibles, -wbioh bad foi many 
yoais been poorly and xnconectly printed m England 
These he at fust imported iioni Holland, but subsequently 
obtained from the university of Oxfoid the pimlege of 
printing Thus, and by an extremely thrifty mode of 
life, and more particularly by investment in Government 
secuiities, the subscription of these into the South Sea 
Company, and the subsequent tale of hia stock in 1720, 
be became mastci of an immense fortune He died un 
manied, December 17, 1724 In 1707 be built three 
wards of St Thomas’s Hospital, which institution he other- 
wise subsequently benefited, and at a cost of Cl 8,793, 
16s be erected Guy’s Hospital, leaving foi its endowment 
£219,499 , ho also endowed Ohiist’s Hosintal with £400 
a year, and in 1705 built almshouses at Tamwoith, bis 
mothei's biitbplace, which was represented by him in 
parliament The residue of his estate, which went to 
distant relatives, amounted to about £80,000 

See A Ti ue Copy of the Last Will and Tetlameni of ThotTUts Oiiy, 
jS’sff , London, 1726 , J Nooithouok, A New Zfiif cf Loridon, 
bk 111 , clnp 1 ,p 084, 1778, ITicliols, Literary Anecdotes, Yol lu 
p 609, 1812 , and Chnilcs Kniglit, Shadoivs of the Old BookselUis, 
pp 8-23, 18b 6 

GUY OF WARWICK, an old English metrical lomauce 
which IS known to have existed in Fieneh as early as the 
cad of tho 13th century Its authorship has been assigned 
to Walter of Exeter, a Franciscan monk of the 13th centuiy, 
and, although this supposition has been generally disputed, 
Tauner legards it as probable The romance has been 
retouched by some French or Anglo Hoiman minstrel, but 
IS evidently of Saxon origin, and is allied to the stoiy of 
Guido Tyiins in the Gesfa Roiaamrum, and piobably to 
the romauce Svt Guy, quoted by Chaucer in his B.%ms of 
Sir Topaa The hero of the story is Sir Guy of Warwick, 
who IS said to have been the son of Siward, baron of 
Wallingford, to have married Fehcia, the only daughter of 
Rohand, a famous Saxon warrior, to have become eail of 
Wai wick m his wife’s right, and after conquenug Colbrond 
the Dane to have lived as a hermit till bis death in 929 
Tbe earliest English clitonicloi who mentions the etoiy as 
histoiioal IS John Harding Tanner is of opinion that the 
first germ of the romance dates from the battle of ‘Biunan- 
buigh, the “ Yinheide ” of the Egilssaga, but though the 
story has some basis in tradition, the chief events of the 
hero's life are plainly mythical Although the romance had 
once great popularity, it now appears dull and tedious, and 
has no othei than an antiquarian interest. 

An edition of the romance in Fiench prose appeared nt Psus m 
1625 punted by Anthoine Conteau, and it is also leferred to in the 
Old Spanish lomanee, Terente el JBlnnco, wiitten about 1480 The 
eaihest English edition is that without date punted at London by 
■William Copland, who died in 1568 oi 1669 Theie exist also an 
edition punted at Loudon by John Cawood without date, another 
by Samuel Bowlands in 1667, and tlirco by O Bates in 1700 The 


onihest Enghsli maniiseiipt of the loimnco is that eont*ineJ in tin. 
Anrhinleek MS ui the Advocates’ Libi iiy, Edinbnigli, which is, 
howeiLi, impcifect at the commencement and in the middle It 
W 1 S punted loi the Abbotsfoid. Club in 1840 Tlioic is a peifect 
co 2 iy in the hbi iiy ol C uus Cnllege, Cmihiidgc, and luotlioi in tho 
Ciiubiidge Unireisity Libniv A liigment of tin. lommee, fiom 
a MS in the Biitish Mnscutn, w is ^mvatcly punted by &ii Thomas 
Bhilililis, 1338, nnd the sxme fi igmciit was inimitcd in -Uie 
Abbotstoid edition 'ITio iiiaiinseiipt m tho Unncisity Libiaiy, 
Cambudge, was piiiitcd foi the fust time in the Tlomante of Ouy of 
IFartticX, edited foi the tally English Tixt Socielj by Eupitzi, 
1875 All those English leisions ai)peii to hivo botii tiniislatcd 
fiom the Anglo Eionch voision Thcic aie, nccoidiiig to Znpitza, 
at least eight I'lcuch MSS m oMstenee, — thue lu London, one 
at Oxfoid, two at Cambudge, one it Cbeltcnli'iin, nid one st 
■Wolfenbuttcl Tliei l is also n copy in tho Inpciia] Libi ny of Psi is , 
and theio wsa one at Binges in 1467, nnd one at BiusslIb hi 1487 
A poition of the Wolfenbuttcl MS has been edited by G A Iltibing 
ui tlio Pioffiamm der gioasen Stadlechule .a JViamat ala Emlad 
ung ^ur Mtiluiedispitifuny, 1872 See also Ziipitza, Sw Litetatue 
ge’ithichte ion Quy ion IVariticl, 1813, 27(e Pci ly Folio MS, 
cdiltd by Ililoa and Imnivsll, vol ii , and A Taiiuti, Die Sags 
ion Qmj ton JPat wicl, 1877 

GTJYON, or GTrioif, Jeanne Marie BoTTvibRE?, be la 
Mothe (1613-1717), a leading exponent of the quietistre 
mysticism of the 17th century, was born of wealthy and 
aristocratic parents atMontaigis (dep Loiret), on the 13th 
of Apul leJS From infancy a sickly and excitable child, 
she was at the age of twoyeais and a half placed for a short 
tome under the chaige of the Ur&uhno nuns of Montargis, 
and in 1653 she hecarao resident in the Benedictine convent 
tor a somewhat longer period , but the state of her health 
tendered it necessary that she should again be taken home, 
where for a time she was loft almost exclusively to the care 
of domestics Flora hei seventh to hei tenth yeai she was 
once more with the Uisuhnes, and after another short 
interval al homo she next passed eight months in the 
Dominican oloistei, where she spent much time in reading 
tire Bible, and m committing large poitions of it to memory 
In her 12th yeai sho communicated for the first time, and 
also began to form some acquaintance with the writings of 
St Francis ds Sales and of his disciple Madamo do Chantal, 
*‘la Samte de Month^lon ” In imitation of the lattei, she 
tells us m hoi autobiography that she at this tune earned 
tbe name of the Bavioiii visibly inscribed on her person, 
subjected herself to severo bodily austeiities, and made a 
solemn vow evei to aim at the highest perfection m an 
al^olnte surrender of her will to God She earnestly 
wished also to take tho veil, and in fact made an attempt, 
by means of a forged letter puiporting to be signed by bei 
mother, to gam admission into the order of the Visitalion 
of Mary, but hei father interfered In 1663 she removed 
along with her parents to Pans, and went much into society, 
where hei youth, beauty, and talent secured for her a very 
fiatteiing reception , in the following yeai, before she was 
quite sixteen, she was mariied to M Guyon, a man of some 
wealth and position, but of weak health, and twenty-two 
years her senior The union, on hei side at least, had not 
been dictated by love, her husband's affection, though 
piobably genuine enough, appears to have been of a some- 
what tepid kind, and disparity of age, as well as wide 
differences of taste and habit between herself and M Guyon, 
combined with other circumstances, such as the jealousy of 
her mother m-law, and her own eager temper, to make her 
manied lifo anything hub happy She “ began to eat the 
bread of sorrow and to mingle her drink with tears,” and 
her lonely and desolate heait was not comforted until it 
found quiet in Qod It was in hoi twenty-first year, on 
the 22d of July 1668, she tells us, that, after much reading 
of Thomas a Kempis, St Francis de Bales, and other 
religious writers, much spiritual conversation with those 
who knew best about tbe mysteiies of the “ inner life ” and 
the happiness of the state of “recollection in God,” much 
groping in deep darkness, and much wrestling lu agonized 
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prayetj blie at la&t expensncel the change of haait which 
filled hei with joy auil paaco iti the lito of faith Tli© 
woida 111 which she describes that crisis, it indeed they 
are not c ilouied by later ex^jeiionces, are interesting and 
impoitaut, as showing that thus eaily she had already 
reached all that n as distinctive of liai qnietibia “ Ifothing 
was inoie easy to mo now than to practise piayer Iloma 
passed away like moments, while I could haidly do any 
thing else hut pray The fervency of my love allowed me 
no mtermiasien It was a priyei of lejoicing and of poa- 
seesion, whciein the tiste ot God was so great, so pme, 
niiblenJerl, and unmteriupted, that it diow and absoibcd 
the powers of the soul into a profound lecollection, a stale 
of confiding and afTeclionato lost in God, existing without 
intellectual effoit For I had now no aight hut of Jesus 
Chiht alone All else was excluded m oidei to love with 
greater purity and cneigj, without any motives oi leosona 
for loving winch weie of a selfish natuie ” In the montlia 
and yens that followed she learned by much expeiience 
how difficult It IS to keep c\ en such heights os the soul has 
alieady g lined, but her aim, oiei nioie cleaily seen and 
more steadily followed, continued to be “ entiie consceia- 
tion," “ pel feet foitli and love ” Amongst those who weie 
helpful to hei during this peiiod was Genevi6ve Grangei, 
the piioiess ot a Benedictine community in Pans, under 
whose influence she, on July 23 (St Mniy llagtlalene’a day), 
1672, diew up a solemn act of consecration, eooled with 
her ring and signed with her blood, in which she surienderod 
herself to Christ as Hit bpouse, accepting as a jiart of her 
maiiiage portion “ the temptatious and eoiiowa, the crosses 
and the contempt, which fell to Him ” In the beginning 
of 1671 slie passed into a state of “piivation” or “ desola- 
tion,” which she considers to have continued with but slight 
vaiiatious foi somewhat moie than six yeais , daimg the 
whole of tins peiiod, howevei, she hud the benefit of the 
spiiitual direction ot Beitot, a kindied spmt, whose 
mystical wiitmgs she aftoiwaids edited On the 21st of 
July 1676 she was left a widow, with thiee smviving 
childien, — two sous and an infant daughtei, — and began to 
live a life of still deeper seclusion and isolation than before, 
interesting hei self, howevei, in wmrks of chanty, and in the 
oducntion of her family, in connexion with the latter 
occupation she comnicnced. and made some piogiess in tlio 
■study ot Latin Iler temptations and crosses continued 
neveithelesB to multiply , she began to lose hope, and to 
regaiil lieraelt as wholly foisalceii by God , in her deep 
despondency aha begun to corieapond with Fiancis do la 
Combe, suiieiioi of the "Barnabites at Thonon, Savoy, with 
whom falls had. ten years before become acquainted, and m 
whom, faho had even then recognized a sympathizing spiiil 
On the 22d of July 1680 she tells us her soul was 
dahvei ed from all its pains “ From the time of the first 
letter fiom Fatlioi La CombB, I began to recover a new life 
I was then, indeed, only like a dead person laised up, 
who IS lu tlis beginning of his lobtoration, and is lais^ 
up to a life ot hope lather than of actual pobsession , but 
on tins day I was restoierl, as it weie, to peifect hfe and set 
wholly at liberty I was no longer depressed, no longer 
borne down undei the buidan of sorrow I had thought 
God lost, and lost for ever , but I found Him o^m And 
He retained to me with unspeakablB magnificence and 
purity In a wondaiful mannei, diiHcnlt to evplain, all 
that which had been taken from me was not only restoied, 
hut restoied with increase and with now advantagos ” In 
this changed state of feeling she began to revolve new pln.Tin 
for the disposal of the remainder of her eaxfchly life She 
foi some time thought of winding up her worldly afloirs 
and taking the veil , but her duty towaids her childien, 
especially the two younger, seemed to prohibit that step 
Several proposals of marriage weie aleo received, but re 
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j acted Gradually, m the couiso of 1681, the had almo&t, 
though with habitation, reached the conclusion that blie was 
culled to active leligious w'oik, and tho field to which 
inwaid intimations seemed to point was that pait of France 
and Savoy wliioli boulers on Geneva, if not Geneva ileelf 
The advice of D’Aiantlion, titular bifaliop of Geneva, was 
asked and obtained , he approved of the proposal Aftei 
making some important arrangements with rogaiil to liei 
piopeity, and entiuating hei two sons to the ouie of suitable 
guardians, the aocoidmgly secietly left Pans accoiiipumed 
only by three female attendants and hoi daughtei, then a 
child of five yeois of age The paity anivcd at Annecy on 
the 21st of July, on the following day, at tho tomb of St 
Fiancis de Sales, Madame Guyon renewed lici spiiitual 
maninge with the Redeemei , and finally she hved hei 
abode at Qex under the simibual caie of D’Aiantlion, by 
whom La Combe was assigned to her os hei director in the 
place of Bertot, who had died some time before lleie eho 
at once began hei benevolent labours, tending tho sick and 
pool, piaying with them and giving them, leligums iiibtiuc 
tion j yet still it scorned to hei as if the “faoal of Lei mis&ion 
was not yet bioJcen ' Something within hci whispered 
that she had not yet found the gi eat and special w oik to 
which God had been calling hei Amongst othei things 
tho state of her dnector caused hei much solicitude She 
saw that he had much, but felt that he ought to liavo 
more Hei vocation at last was levealed to hei, to become 
to him a spiritual mothei, and hex efibi Is towards the fulfil* 
loent of that vocation w>oie not in vain. La Combo at last 
became posscssod with the doctrine of present sanctification 
by faith m the Saviom, and began to preach acroidingly 
Opposition and iiersooution almost immediately began , 
Bi-ihop D’Aiantbon did not fail to take notice ot tlio new 
doctrine, though on this occasion it escaped formal con- 
demnntiou by the anthorities at Homo, eceing, how ev oi, that 
Madame Gnvon was the real author of the heresy, if lieiesy 
lb was (andit oeitainly seemed to involve a tlicoiy of peifoo 
tionism baldly compatible with Catliolici‘'m), ho lesolvcd 
that she should not continue hei activities wuthiu liis dioceso 
unless she should consent to accept a splieio where tho 
facihtics for dootiinal piopagandism would bo loss tlian 
those foi the oxeitise of oidinary beiievolence lioaccord- 
ingly proposed that she should give what propel (y sUll 
remained within her control to a leligious house at Gex, and 
that she should heisclf becomo prioress , tins pioposnl, how- 
ever, she declmcd, chiefly on tho genoiril giound that it did 
not seem to be in accotdauoe with the designs of Qod in 
regard to hei Tho alienation of the buhop now made hoi 
stay at Gex to be foi fiom comfortable , and accoulingly, 
at tho close of a residence of lathoi more than six months, 
she removed eaily in 1682 to Thonon, appaiontly in the 
expectation of being near her adviser La Combe Heio 
she remained foi upwards of two years, engaged in religious 
work of vaiiouB kinds, esiiecially in spii itnal convei salion 
with the people of the neighbouihood, and iii tending a 
small hospital which, at the suggostiou ol her diipctor and 
with the assistance of some benevolent ladies of Thonon, she 
had foimed Meanwhile hei doctrines of " pure love” and 
of that “fixed state” which consists in tho complete identifi- 
cation of the hnmaii will with the will of Qod were taking 
more definite shape , and in 1683 they first found literary 
exprestaon in Zea To? reiis, probably the best of her writings, 
and leally in some respects a fine performance, which 
describes the piogress of the soul from the commencement 
of its inward life to its union with God, hyn refeionco to 
“ streams or toneuts flowing from the mountain tojis with 
greater oi less rapidity and with greater or loss diieotnoss, 
and minglmg at last in the ocean ” Although Madame 
Guyon was not herself conscious of any disharmony with 
the teaching and practice of the Catholic Church, her 
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ilocLuaed coulJ liaidly fail to be legiided by tbo oidinary 
oitliodoxy of tint tune as moie or less liostile to the gene- 
lally accepted views as to the natnie and mode of eancti- 
hcation, and as to tbo noimal state of tlie giacionsly le- 
nowed lieai t j at Tbouoii they soon gave deep oftetice, and 
ultimately it was intimated botb to bci and to La Combo, 
on tbe put of Bishop D’Arauthon, that both must lea\e the ; 
dioeo&o Ilei ne'i.t icsting pbiro foi a few weeks was Tmin, 
whence, iii the autumn of 168 i, she lemoved to Grenoble, 
wlieie she ngaui became a centie of attiaction and influence 
lleio, fui the direction of the many who flocked to hei for 
xnstiuctiun and advice, she wioto andcuculated hei Moyen 
eov.it et ti^sJ-ciLile de fuu e oiaison, a treatise in which she 
pointed out, doubtless m a manuei highly subccplible of 
misconsti notion, that piayci might often well be both silent 
and w oidleas The commencomont of hei comnientaries on 
the Bible also dates fioni this slay in Gienoble Hci 
nnmeiona and iiopulai “ confa cnees " oi mootings foi con- 
■voisation and piayoi oi “ eclf-iecollection in God,” and the 
oflact pioduced by the Moyen covit de Jaiie oiaison, liow- 
over, speedily excited eccleaia,tical opposition similar to that 
wliicli she had alieady encounteied at Gev, and although the 
bishop (Camus) was himself disposed to be toleiaiit, if not 
fiiandly, she was ultimately constrained, in the spiing of 
1686, to;^ield to stiong repicsentations, and soek an abode 
clsewheio Nice, Genoa, and Voieelli (wneie she again met 
La Combo) waie visited in. tain, but it was finally lesolved, 
with the advice and coucuiienco of liei friends, tliat Pans 
now offered itself as the field of laboui most suited to hci 
poweia IIcio accordingly she ai lived on the 22d of July 
1686, and soon she and hei teaching began to meet with a 
vciy fivouiable leception in the higher oucIcb of society 
But mexnwhilo the dottiino of Moliuos and the Quida 
l^ptiUucde had been foiuially condomned by the Inquisitiou 
at Borne, aad the seiitcnco had been tikon up as a signal, 
especially in Fiance, foi the peisccutiou of all suspoctod 
quiotists IiiOctubei lG87LaCouibe was suddenly oiiested 
by a royal “ lettie de cachet ” and committed to the Bastile , 
and by the same authoiity Madame Quyon hei self was, 
thieo months latoi (29th Januaiy 1688), oidered to bo 
detained as a piisonei in the convaiit of St Mane m the 
Faubourg Sami o Antomo The charges brought againat her 
wtte the maintenauce of heietical opinions , the holding of 
private leligious assemblies, contiaiy to the piactice and 
lules of the Catholic Church, foi the spread of these 
opiniona , tlie pubhcatiou of a dangoious book containmg 
opinions simiLai to those of tha Spti itual Guide of Molmos, 
and coiiespondence with Molmos These, however, were not 
destined to come to a definite issue, foi lliroogh influence 
which fiiends succeeded in bunging to beai upon Madame 
de Maintonon a lelease was obtained in the follownng 
Octobei Madame Quyon now went to live foi the moat 
pait with hei daughter, who had become the Comtesse de 
Yauv, at the family seat in the neighbouihood of Fans , 
but while on a visit with the duchess of Cliaroat she become 
acquainted with F^nelon, and a oonsidorable coriespondence 
began Her inflaenoe continuing to make itself felt et 
Pans, Dijon, Veisailles, and other places, especially m the 
institution of St Oyr, founded by Madame de Maintenon 
in 1686, the attention of theologians was drawn aCtcah to 
the *' new spiiitimlity,” as it was called , and among otheis 
both tho Fort-Boyalist Nicole and Boseuet, bishop of 
Meaux, sought personal interviews The latter, to whom 
she had submitted not only all her printed works but also 
the manusoLipt of an autobiography which she had written 
when in oonfinemont in 1688, after more than one long 
confei ence, is understood to have expressed himself as on 
the whole satisfled of her orthodoxy , but the publication 
by Nicole of the B^utation dee jyrmcipales das 

iQuieiistea appears to have had an exciting inflaenoe on the 


public mmd, lumouis piejudicial not only to tho oithodoxy 
of Madam Onyon’s faith, but also to the puiitj, of hei life, 
weie industiiuusly spiead, and caused gieat scxndal m the 
highest quiutors, so that at last she was constrained to wiito 
to Madomo de Maintenon icquesting that a number of 
suitable poisons might bo selected foi tho puipo^e of judg- 
ing both of hci cloctiine and hci nioials, and ofleiing at 
tho same time to submit to any degieo of confinement and 
lestiaint until it should please the king to appoint such 
persons A commission was duly nominated, consisting of 
Bossuet, Bishop (dttoi\»aids Caidinal) Do Noailles, and 
Tiouaon, the supciioi of St Sulpice To this tiibunal she 
at then request submitted the Moyen Com t,Zea Tot » ens, and 
tho iiiannsciipts of her commentaiics along w itli hei autobio- 
giaphy, to which she added hei Justification The outcome 
of many dclibeiatioiis, extending ovei some uionthb, was 
the prepaiatiun of tweiity-ioui articles, usually called tho 
“Aiticles of Iss},” relating to the doctiine of “ puie love " 
ITei lefuaal to sign a “condemnation of religious errors," as 
drawn up and presonted to hei by Bossuet iii a postoial 
ordinance and letter, now led to an open luptuie which 
resulted in hei leiinpiisonment, on this ocoasion at Vin- 
cennes, on tlio 27th ofDecenibci 1605 Bossuet now set 
himself to piepare hia Jiiiti urtion sui les &tals d’oiaison, 
which he submitted befoto publmatiou to Do Noailles, and, 
amongst otlieis, to Fcnclon for approval The lattei after 
rending the nianusciipt withhold his imprimatui, not on 
account of its docti me (with which he did nut disagrcb), but 
on account of its personalities, which ho held to be uncalled 
foi aud unjust Almost foicod thus into tbo position of 
a cbaminon of Madamo Ouyon, he published in 1697 liw 
Miuimcs deo Satnfn, a Btatoineiit of the leading piinciples 
laid down by appioved wiilois on tho subject ol the higlioi 
luwaid evporionoB aud ot holy living In the couiso ot 
tho contioveisy which followed sovoial iinpoitant works 
appoaiod, wliirli can only be alluded to here, the dispute, as 
IS well knowu, issued 111 th foimalcoademnatioii of F^nelon 
(12th March 1699), in which achievement the hostility 
to Madame Quyon eoems to have almost exhausted iteoU 
8he was not ideased, howevei, until 1702, in v/hich yeat 
sho was banished to Blois, where the lomauider of her life 
was spent Numbeis of persons of all ranks, and many of 
them fiom foieign oountues, visited hei m this retirement , 
and both in coiicspondcnco and couvoieation she coutmued 
to manifest considerable activity, although feeling herself 
“ called on to glorify God by submission and by private 
piayei, rathei than by active labouis ” She heaid mass 
daily, received the saciament evoiy alternate clay, and died 
in full communion with the Bomau Catholic Chuich, after 
an dlncss of thiee months, on the 9th of June 1717 
2m Vie do Madame de hi Mothe Giiyon, ia ite pai elle mime. Just 
appeared at Cologne rn 1720 It is based upon llic autobiography 
wluch, at the instance of Ln. Combe sho is known to have wirttcn. 
dniing hoi impiisonment in 1688 , it aftciwaids received addi- 
tions and collections ftwinhoi ownli'inds, and was finally entrasted 
to a confidential fiioiid on the nndci standing that it should not be 
pnbhsdied until aTlor her dcdth In addition to Zea Soiisna 
SpuUtida, and the Moyen eomt et ttiafaeile defmie oiaison, which 
woio puhlisbcd m the Opu'io'uUa Spirituela in 1704, thoie appcaiod 
in her bfetime tho Jtotocs S^iiUuelles (1689), and La Bible, 
tiadmte en fianmu, avee des Bxpheations ct des lUfiexums gui 
jegaadent la Vie inUnvaae (1715) Theie aie also seveial volumes 
otJjeUtes CIv! itieniies et Spnitmdles, addressed by hci to hfettu- 
nich, Ptnohm, and otbei conespoudonts, many of them distin- 
gmshed The edition of the collected CEuvrrs extends to 40 vols 
(1767-1701 ) Anjgluh and German ti onslations of the -v ai loue w oiks 
aie numeious Apart fiom. the Avfdbiogiaphy, the only memeai of 
Madame Ouyon as yet in existence, is the diffuse hul somewhat 
vague and mengroZtfs, by Thomas C irphiiu.(1864) (J B BIi ) 

GUYTON DE MOBVEAIT, Louis BjsBSXBn, Babon 
( 1737-1816), a distinguished French chemist, was born 
Jannary 4, 17 ST, at Dijon, in the rmiveisity of which 
town his father was professor of civil law As a boy 
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lie emicod a leniaikable aptitude foi piactical mochamcs 
Oa leaving college at tke ago of sixteen he became a 
law student m the univeisity of Dijon, and aftei thico 
jefiis he vias sent to Pans to acquiie a knowledge of 
Iiractice at the bai lie obtained in hia twontj-fouitli year 
the office of advooate-geneial in the pailiament of Dijou, 
of which he fulfilled the duties till 1782 Befoic long, 
piqued by a slighting lemaik of Di Chaidenon of Dijon, 
made in leiily to a eiiticiam at the close of a lertuie on 
chemi&tiy, De hloivoan set kimself to acquiie a tboiuugh 
knowledge of that science With “ piactice foi his mastei, 
and melted ciucibles and retoits foi tntois,” a*» lie once 
obseived to Eaumc, he speedily obtained such a mastcij 
over his subject as to diaw liom Chatdonon the public 
acknowledgment that ho was “boin to be an hononi to 
chemistiy " In 1772 he puhlislicd at Dijon the 
t(o«4 J-Ciidcuiiqueb, in which weie set foith hia views with 
respect to phlogiston and the phenomena of ciyatallization , 
and in 1773 lie discoveied the efficacy of hydiochloiic acid 
gas as an atmosplieiic disinfectant ’ lie w as the means, 
in 1774, of founding in Dijon couises of public lectnies 
on mineialogy, mateiia medica, and cheniistiy, the last 
of which lie hiinselE dniing thiiteen yeais giatuitonsly 
delivcicd It would appeal that his fellow citizens weie 
os yet far fiom holding exalted views with legaid to the pie- 
rogatives of science Accusing him of “piesumptuously 
disaiiiiing the hand of the Supieiue Being," they about 
this time sought to destroy hia lightning conductois at the 
house of the academy, and weie restiained fiom cairymg 
out then intenLions only by the assurance of M hlaret, 
the seoietnry of that inetitution, “that the astonishing 
vutuo of the appaiatus resided in the gilded point, which 
had puiposely been sent from Borne by the Holy Fathei ” 
la 1777-78 appeared the JSlUtnent de Ghymie Tliioitque 
et jPialtque (3 vols 12mo) of De Morveau, Maiet, and 
Durande, a work highly appieciated by their contem- 
poraiies The chemical at tides in vol i of the section 
“Chyinie, Phaimacie, et Metallurgie” of tlio Encyelop&d%e 
MUkodique (1786), as also some few of those of vol ii 
(1792), were fiom the pen of De Morveau Of these the 
longest is a niasteily exposition of the facts and conclusions 
that had iip to that time been arrived at by chemists on the 
subject of acids 

De Moiveait’s fiist essay on a new chemical nomenclatme, 
the oiigin of the piesent system, was published m the 
Journal de Physique foi May 1782, and was the subject of 
much adverse ciiticism Bepaiiing to Fans, the author 
successfully met the objections of his opponents, and m 
1787, lu conjunction with Davoisier, Berthohet, and 
Fouicroy, ha published Methade d’une E’onmidcctui e 
Ohinuque, the piinciples of which were speedily adopted 
by chemists thioughout Buiope Constantly m communi- 
cation with the leaders of the Lavoisierian school of 
chemiatiy in Pans, which ho fiequently visited, De Morveau 
soon became convinced nf the untenableness of the old 
phlogistic doctiiiiBS, his reasons foi renouncing which are 
stated in hts volume of the EuLyaloyCdue Metltjodzqye, p 
625, sqq With Lavoisier, Laplace, Monge, BerthoUet, and 

* Vmious I’lenoh biogi iphicil woiks nttiibute to CeMoiveau, in 
1778, the diseoveiy of the efiicaoy of nurt vapours in clestroj mg con 
tngions mnsnia W Boiaston, howevei, had, alieadi in 1680 le 
marked — ”AU aeetosus and sovei things doe so close the poweis, 
and passages of the humours, that no venemoiis ayre can enter therein 
aaby experience I have often found ’’ (A JVecesaane and Titadiua 

of the Oontagmua Disease of the Besiilanee, pp 11,12;, and Dr Gecnge 
DhoTUSQiL had in 1666 desciihed how, piepanng for the “ dissection of 
a pestilent body,” he got inieadmoss “s pouingcr containing Sulphui 
to bum under tbe Corps, ” and how, suspecting the entry into his hand 
diinug the operation of “she, insinuating, venem on s Atoms,” or, m 
modem phrase, septie germs, he sought to nullify their eflfeots by 
holding the hand in the gas of burning hiunstone (AonioiomA or the 
Feat Anatomised, pp 71 and 77-79) 


Fomcioy, he m 1788 pioduced a Fiench tiauslatioii of 
Kuwan’s Essay on Phloyiston, with annotations eftoctually 
disposing of the authoi’s aiguments against the now 
chemistiy The fiist manufdctoiy of caibonato of soda m 
Fiance was established by De Moiveau in 1763 In 17‘>1 
he lepiesoiitod the depaitnient of Cote d’Oi in the Lcgis 
lative Assembly, and next ycai in the National CoiivenLion, 
of which he was le elected a merahei in 1796 llaiiiig 
alieady become famous foi aeionautical expeiimeiils at 
Dijon in 1783-84, he was appointed m 1794 to supoiiiitend 
the consti action of balloons foi militaiy piiiposes (see Anno- 
Kvmucs, vol 1 p 199) About the same time he leudeiod 
impoiUiit service to his countiy by peifectiiig the jiioocssos 
for the manufactuie of guniiowdei and snltpetio In 1796 
De Morveau was made a membei of the Institute lie 
retued from political life m 1797, and in 1798 boianie 
piovisional duector of the Polytechnic School, in the foun- 
dation of which he had been actively concerned Ilo held 
dining 1800-14 the appointment of nmstoi of the mint, 
leceiied m 1803 the cioss of the legion of honoui, and was 
made in 1805 an ofScei of the same oidei, and in 1811 a 


haion of tlie Fiench ompne Ho died Januaiy 2, 181C 
Besitles the shove mnitioiicil snd otlioi woiks, siid iiunitious 
soientiflc psiieis iii the Collation acadimique de Dijon, tlic Jontn 
de Physique, Joutn do I heolc Polytulimque, Mem de Vlnsldut, 
Joutn des Savanti, Bull dcsSci delaSoc Philom.atiqne,'uv\.Ann 
de Ohimte, towliieh last lie was one oftho ininciiul coiitiilintnis, ])( 
Moiievuwiote — Mimoite sm I’cdnaition pulhtjue, 1762, i sitiii 
csl poem entitled Be Pat Iionoolastr, on le Jesuito c/oqut, 1703, 
Dimovi s publics et Moqes, 1776-82 , Flatdoyeis sui pltuuMs qws 
tions dedioil,l785 , Tiaiti des moyrns de desiijettei Van, 1801, 
&c , Paiyyoit fait a Vlnstitut sui la sesfautaiion du tableau de 
Paphatl oonnu sous lenumdela Yicigo do Fohgno (with Vincent, 
Tinnay, and Boithollet), 1802 , Mini sm Its motticts, Ac , 1807 , 


1817, T Thomson, //Iir 0 / CAemuh >/, U 18J1, Bioy Vtitv et Boi tati a ilit toil- 
tempor attu, lil p 701,1834, and Cm uibiiii, lol V pp 464, 400 (1 H II) 

QUZEEAT or GujaejIt, the name given to the noitliern 
seaboard of the Bombay Presidency, extending fiom 20° to 
24* 46' N let , and fiom 09° to 74° 20' E long It is to 
the northern pait of the piesidoncy what the Koiikan is to 
the south, and is bounded on the N by BiijpulAnd, on the 
E by the spuis of the Vzndhya and SAtpuia ranges, on the 
S by the Konkan, and on the W by the sea On the 


mainland it comprises the British distiiots of Bmat, Bioacli, 
KAiia, PAnch Mahdls, and Ahmeddbdd, with a total aiea of 
10,082 square miles, and a population (1872) of 2,81 0,522 , 
together with the gieat but scattered teiritoiies of the Gaik- 


war of Baroda, and also the native states of the Main K.liita 


and BewAK^nta agencies, Palanpui, Badhanpur Balasmoi, 
Cambay, Dang, Chaurni, Bansda, Peint, Dhaiampur, 
Tharad, Sachin, Wasravi, &c The term Guzeiat is some 


tunes employed to include the peninsula of KAthiAw'di, w ith 
its 180 petty states The total area, inclusive of the penin- 
sula of EdthiAwAi, IS 41,536 square miles For an account 
of the history, geogiaphy, &c , of Guzerat, see the articles 
on the various states and distiicts Guzeiat gives its name 
to the vernacular of northern Bombay, viz , GujaiAtlif, one 
of the thiee great languages of that presidency 

GUZMICS, IzrodB (1786-1839), Hungaiian theologian 
and scholar, was bom 7th April 1786 at Vdmos-Csalid, 
in the county of Sopron His early education was con- 
ducted at Hoszeg (Guns), Szomhathely (Stein-nra-Auger), 
and Sopron (Oedenburg) , m the last mentioned town lie 


was instructed in the art of poetry by Paul HorvAth On 
the 28th October 1806 he entered the Benedictine order, 
but left it on the 30 th August of the following year 
Havmg almost immediately repented this step, he ngam 
assumed the monastio gaib on the lOtli November 1806 
At the monastery of Pannonhegy he applied himself to the 
study of Greek undei Farkas T6th In 1808 we find him 
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at Gyoi (ri,arib), in tlio middle scliool of which town ho was 
teaching duiing the two following yeait. In 1811 ho was 
again at Pannonliegy, whence in 1812 he was sent to Pcsth 
to study theology Heie he became acquainted with the 
works of the best German and Hungaiian authois, and also 
took pait in the editoiship of the jVew» eti (National) 
PlutuiLua, and m the tianslation of Hubnei’s Lexicon 
Aftei about foui j eais’ stay at Pesth, he obtained the degiee 
of doctor of divinity, and letuincd to P.iiinonhcgy, whcie 
he devoted himself to dogmatic tlieology ind hteiatuie 
So gieat was his activity that it is said that theic W'as 
baldly an Iluiigaiian peiiodical to which Guztnics was not 
a contiibutor The most impoitant of his thoologital 
vvoiks aie — A Juith anyaB~enteqyhdMal. hUbeh tuniidea (Tho 
doctiinal teaching of the Holj Catholic Chmch), and A 
le.iisHoiiiel.nel. mlldibeh egyesule'^uhol (On Iteligious Unity 
among Chiistians), both published at Pesth in 1822 , also a 
Latin tieati-^e entitled I'heologui Chii'^lw.na fundamentalis 
et tluolojia doijmatiLa (Qyoi, 1828-29, 4 vols ) Of the 
othei litoiaiy labouis of Ouzmics the most meiitoiious is a 
tianslation of Tlioociitus in hev.ametei3 published in 1824 
His veisioiis of the (Edtpns of Sophocles and of the JjiJiir- 
genia of Euiipides weie lewaidod by the Hungaiian 
Academy, of which in 1838 he was elected honoiary mem- 
ber From 1832 to tlie date of his death he was cditoi of 
the Hgyhdzi Tdr (Ecclesiastical Tieasuiy) In 1832 he 
was aijpomted abbot of the wealthy Benedictine Louse at 
Bikonybdl, a village in the county of Yesajirdm While 
theie he built an asylum foi ISO childien, and founded a 
school of harmony and singing Ue died at Bohonybdl on 
the 1st Saptembei 1839 

QWALIOB, a native state in pohtical relationship with 
the Contiai India Agency and the Goveinnient of India 
The state consists of seveial detached distiicts, tho piincipal 
of winch IS bounded on the N E by tho Cliambal liver, 
dividing It from the British distiicLs of Agia and Et4wah , 
on the E by Bundelkhaiid and SAgar (Saugoi) districts, 
on tho S by the states of Bhopal and Dhai , on the W by 
those of Ra(jgaih, JhalAwar, and Kotah , and on the N W 
by tho Chambal, sepaiating itfiom Karauli (Eerowlee), and 
Dholpui in IlAjputAnA The extreme points of the Qwahoi 
teiiitoiy aie lu 23' 21' and 26° 62' N lat , 76° 31' and 79° 
21' E long Theaiea, including pait of the anoientprovinee 
of Agra and most of Malwa, is 33,119 square miles The 
extieme noith eastern pait is generally level, baio, and of 
no gieat fertility A little faither eonth the surface n&es 
into hills The couiitiy is dotted over with small hills, 
which stait abruptly out of the level plain On one of 
these stands the foi tress ofQwalioi The geological forma 
tioii of these rocky eminences is a very fine-giamed sand- 
Bbone, yielding an excellent building stone The middle 
tract IS a plateau, having probably an aveiage elevation of 
about 1600 feet The Mandu lauge running east and west 
foims the southern boundaiy of the plateau, sloping gently 
noithwards towaids it, and dipping iiieciintously soutliwaids 
towards the NaibadA (Nerbudda) Tho state ib watered by 
numerous rivers The Nerbudda, flowing west, forms tho 
boundaiy of the most southern pait of the state The 
greater part of the drainage is dischaiged mto the Chambal, 
which foims the noiLh-westein and noithein and eastern 
boundaiy The Sind, with its tributaiies the KuwAri, 
Asai, Sankh, and other smaller stieams, flows throngh the 
state The chief products ai e opium, known ashlalwa opium, 
wheat, gram, pulses of vaiious kinds, jodr, bdyia, nvug, 
maize, rice, linseed and other oil-seeds, gaihc, tnmenc, 
ginger, sugai-cane, indigo, al yielding a fine red dye, 
tobacco, and cotton Many species of wild beasts and birds 
are found thioughout the state The nveis abound in fish, 
especially of the carp kind 

BurhAnpm is the site of a considerable manufactuie of 
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fine cottons, silks, and iich brocades Ii on oie is raised and 
smelled in many places The pimcipal impoits aie Biitish 
woollens, cottons, silks, cutleiy, cashmoic shawls, peails 
fiom the Beisiaii Gulf, Cejlon diamonds, and agates liom 
Bundelkhand, gold, silver, mcicury, coppei, lead, and zinc 
Tho chief exports aie opium, cotton, tobacco, dyes, and non 
Tho Indoic and Ajmcie naiiow'-gauge lailway, non (1879) 
111 couLse of eoiistiuction, will jjass thiough the west ot 
Gwalioi state, while a lailway on the bioad gauge, to con 
uect Gwdlioi town with Agia, is appioaching comploLioii 

Duiiiig the hot and diy seasons tlio climale is not uii- 
lioalthy, but dunng tho lainy season feveis inevail, especi- 
ally in the north 'The laiigc of the theimonioter is un- 
usually small, except dunng tho suHiy season, when it 
sometimes uses to nearly 100° during the day The avei- 
ago rainfall during the lainy season is 50 iiidiea 

The population of the iioi th-enstci n pait of this territory 
13 of many elements, compiising, besidfs hfaihattfis (the 
ruling laco), Bundelas, JAts, and Ih^jputs, with some less 
distinctly defined divisions of Hindus and Mahometans 
There is perhaps no part of India wheie the tubes of 
BiAhmans aie so vaiicus and then iiuuibei so gieat as in 
tho aoutheiD and south-westein iJirts The hlabometan 
poxmlation is estimated at about a twentieth of the whole 
Including tho ces;sions to Siiidhia undci the treaty of 1860, 
the toiiitoiies of the Gw'alior state were in 1875 ostiniateJ 
to contain a population of about 2,500,000 souls The 
total levonue in 1875 was XI, 200, 000 Education is 

afforded by 92 schools attended by 3206 pupils 
The Qwitlioi fiinilj, wlioso ainuas and oliitls have iil-ijod so 
conspicuous a psit in tlie lustoiy of liidi i, and whose icpicstntntive 
now xulcsovoi i state lugti than Scot] md and ‘Wales united, and 
iichd than nianj iiidepeudeiit kiiigdoms, w is founded by Banq)i 
Siudhm, whoso iivthei \iaa paUl (head nuin) of a Deccan villogo 
Once in tho honseliold ot the peshw i, Ifandji's use w is inpid, and 
lip w IS soon »t the head of the bodygiimd Aftci heading nnny 
Maihatti raids thiongh Malwa into lliiuhislon, hr w is at the time 
of lusdoith tile aeknowlcdgid possesboi of lauds whieli still foiin. 
pait of theOnaliui state Ho was succeeded bv Ills sou Mahadnji 
Sindhia, whose ability ns a statcsinnii and a soldici has laiclj been 
surpassed At his death he was snecccdcd by his giniid iicpliew 
Daiilat Rao Sindhui 'The powei of Siiidhia wns at tins time uiosi 
clanguous to tlio Biitish Goi Giinneul, who now begau to take 
mcosuies to check tho poivti of this chief Smdliw eiitcicd into a 
lengnewith tho laja of Beiai to defeat then aim, but tlirii allied 
aimies wreis dcfcatcil in 1803 at Assayo hy a Biitish foiec com- 
manded by Geiieial Sir Aitliui Wtllosley, siibsoquilitlj duke of 
■Welhngton By the end of the same yeai, the Maihattas weie 
oomiilotoly oreithiown, and Siudhia w as compelled to sue foi peace 
and to sign a tioatj by ailiieh lie> lesigned Ins coiiqucied tciiitoiies 
Evautnally, by a tieatj conehided iii 1806, Gwnhoi ami Gohid 
wrote ceded to feuidhiii D.uil it Bao died at Gw Uioi in 1827 without 
an hen Onliis death'bid, ho left the state and sucee'ssiou m the 
hands of tlie Biitish Goveimnont The sueeesaion of a boy ol the 
bindhia family, Mugdt Bao, to whom it was thought tho wishes of 
Daulul Bao tuiucd, was admitted by tho Biitish Gov eminent The 
young nivhaioja wns subsequently luaiiicd to tho gi inddanghtei of 
Diiilat Bio, and took tho name of Jaualcji Smdbia In 1843 he 
died without issue Ills widow, wnth tho eoiieiiiieiiec of the chief 
nobles, ndoi>tod Brqiiat Bao, a lad eight jeais of age The Butisli 
Goieinuient lecognizcd the adojition, and Bajiiat Bdo, iindei tho 
mine of Dm Bio Sindhm, succeeded, and is the piesent luki 
(1879) haily in the legenoy distuibances look place, and the 
advance of lliitisU tioops on Gwalioi became necessniy to lestoia 
Older Two battles, MahaictJiuu and Panniai, were fought on the 
same day — ^the 20th Deeciubci 1843 — between tlie Butish foioea 
Olid Iho uiutmons aimy They both lesulted m the total defeat of 
the Gwalioi tioops No event of liistoiioal importance has taken 
place since, except the levolt between the Gvvaiioi oontingcnt and 
biudhia’s army 111 1857 Ihe malioiclja’s conduct thioughout has 
been conspicuous foi its loyalty lu lecognitiou of Ins seivioea, 
the Govpiimient confoiied upon Inin the light of adoption, together 
with lauds yielding a leveuue of it80,000 

G'WAIiIOb, the capital ot Gwalior state, and fortresB 
residence ot thcMabdidjA Sindhia, is situated in 26° 13* 
N lat and 78° 12' E long, 65 miles S from Agra, and 
277 NW of AllahAbAd Gwalior city has a thieefold 
inteiest — fiisfc, as a very ancient seat of Jam worship , 
XI — 44 
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SBCondly, for its e-iample of palace aioliitecture o£ tlie ba&t 
Hindu pBLiod (1486-1316), and thiidly, as tlie foitresa 
capit.il of one of tbe gioatest native cluefb of India 

J un Ri'nw.iit’i — Theio aiQ spvoiil iamu1vi.ble Ilinilu temples in 
Owilioi One, known iis the &as B. 1 I 1 U, umloi stood to he of Jun 
eioetion, IS beintifuUv adorned with bis-iehefb, and is now lesoilid 
to both by the V-ushiinv and Siva sects It nns lunshed in 1093 
A D , and, though mueh dilapidited, still foinis a most pietuiesqufl 
fligiiient An oldei Jttiii temple bus betn used as a mosipie 
Aiiothei toinplo in the foitie-js of Gwnhen is called tlie TeU ha 
Miiwjdu, 01 “Oilmans Temple” This building wiis oliginnlly 
didiealc-d to Vishmi, but alteiwanls conieitcd to the itoiship of 
Siaa The most striking pait of the Jam lemiinsat Gwalioi is a 
sciies of eaves or look-eut aculptuios, cveivvnted in the lock on nil 
aides, and iiumbeuiig nenily fl InuidieJ, gi eat and small Moat of 
them ,.i e meie luehos to eoutain statues, though some aio cells tli it 
may hive heen 01 igiinlly intended fonesidencos One cmiouh fiiet 
legaiilmg them la tint, accoiding to iiisoiii>tions, they 11010 all e-v 
cavatod w ithiu the shoit peiiod of about Unity thieo yeois, between 
1141 ail I 1474 Ruitic ot the hgines aio ot colossal si/o , one, foi 
instance, is 67 fiet high, which is tilhi thin, any oUiti m the 
north of India 

Huida Palau At JtiUUui e — The palace built by JI In Sinli (1 486- 
1516) luiiiis the most luteicstmg ev:imple ot eaily Hindu woik 
of ita ela^s in India Anothoi palace of even gicatei cvlent 
w 13 added to tins one in 1516, both J ihangn and Slnh Jilian 
adihd palaces to those two, — ^tho whole making a gionp of 
cdiAees uneipialled foi pichiiesipieness ind luteiest by anv thing of 
their class in Centi il India Among tlio apaitnieuts in the paUco 
was the oolebiateil ehoniboi, named tlie Pai adat i, suppoiled on 12 
coluinus, and 45 feet a<iaiio, w ith a slono loof, foaming one of the ' 
most beautiful palace halls in the woiUl It was, besides, smgu 
laily Hiteiostmg fi om the avpcdifnts to which the Hindu aichitcct 
w as foiced to leaoit to imitate the vaults of the Moslems Of the 
buildings, Iiowevn, wlueh so eteitod the admiiiitioii of tho empmoi , 
IHliai, piob ibly little now lemaiiis 

iioc* — The foi t ot ®w ilioi stands on an isolated loek 

The faeo of the foit la poipeiidiculai, and wlieio the lorkis natuially 
leaa piecipitons it has been scaipcd Ita gieatest length fiom noillt 
oast to south west is a mile and a htvlF, and tho giialest btcodlh 
800 jaids The lock attains its maMmum height of 842 het 
at the noitlioin ond A laniport, accessible by a steep load, and 
ftrthei up b} huge steps cut out of tho loek, suiiounds tho foit 
The citadel stands at the notth eastern coinei of the enclosuie, and 
pieaents n very xiiotniesiiUB appeaianeo The old town of Gnalioi, 
wliiehis of considerable size, uiit 11 icnilaily built, and c\tiomc1y 
dll tv, lies at tho eastern base of the ro^ It contains the tomb ot 
lliifiammad Ghaus, which was elected diiuiig the ooily pait of 
Akbu’s leign The foit of Qn-ihoi, accoiding to Wilfoid, wasbnilt 
in 77 J V I) by Suiyn Sen, the i ija of the neighbouiiiig couiitiy 
111 1103 Qw iTioi was evpluiod by Mahnnid Ghoii , it then passed 
into the liamla of aevenl chn fe until 111 1660 Akhai gamed poascs 
Sion of It, and niaile it a state prison foi oajitives of 1 ink On tho 
dianieinbeimcnt of tho Delhi oininio, Qwilior was seized by the 
Jatiaiia of Goliad Subscctuoiitly it was gnusoned by Hindhia, 
fiom whom it wms wiestod in 1780 by tlie foices ol tho Eist India 
Company A contest took place about the suceessoi of Janakp, 
govornoi of Gwalioi, tho adopted son of Haul at K .10 Siiidliia, who 
died in 1843 without an hen A revolution was impending, and 
the Hiitish Goveininent had to intcifuc Tiooxis eiossed tho 
Chimbal, and uncapootedly found tho insiugeiit faiccs diawu up at 
Mahaia(pni, a few miles distant fiom the foiUess A liattle ensued 
on the 29th DeeGitibei 1843, lesulting in the complete oveitlnow of 
tho Maihattas Tho iJutish contingent statioiiod in tlie town was 
inei eased, and affaiis w eie placed on a peaceful footing 

GWILT, Josnpji (1784-1863), author of the Enryclo 
pasduc, oj Ajchiteciu\ c, was tlis youngei son of Geoige Gwilt, 
architect suiveyoi to the county ot Suriey, and was bom 
at Southwaik, Januaiy 11, 1781 Ho was educated at St 
Paul’s school, and aftei a shoi t course of instruction m bw 
father’s office was m 1801 admitted a student of the Royal 
Academy, where in the same year he gamed the mlvei 
medal foi his drauing of the tower and steeple of St 
Dunstan-in-lhe-East In 1811 ho published a Tteatise 
on-tTie EquiliAiiuvi of Aiches, and in 181S he was elected 
a fpllow of the Society of Antiquaiies of London After a 
visit to Italy m 181G, he published m 1818 Eotitia AtcEv- 
tectonira itedtana, ot Concise Jfotices of the Ewidiiigs and 
AtCtiteds of Italy In 1825 he published, with notes and 
■valuable additions, an edition ot 811 William Chambeis's 
TrecAxse on GivilAichxteotute, and among his pimcipal other 
contiibutions to the liteiatnrc of his profession are a bans- 
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lition of the Ai chitecfut s of Vitiuvius (1836), a Tteatise on 
t/te Rvultmenth of Aichitectwe, Piactu-td and Theoietical 
(1836), and ms valuable A'lw.ycfopeecfja of At t/ufetfiz? c(1842), 
which has passed tUiough a gieat many editions, and was 
published with additions by Wyatt Paiivvoibh 111 lbC7 la 
lecognition of Gwilt’s advocacy of the impoitancc to aichi- 
tects of a knowledge of matbeniatics, he was in l&dd elected 
a member of tbe Royal Astionomical Soeietj In addition 
to the sciences bearing on his piofession ho took a special 
mteiest in philology and music, and is the authoi ut liudir- 
nmils of the Anglo itoAon Tongue (1829), and of the aiticle 
“ Music ” m the Encyrlopaidia Met) opolitana His Vi orks 
as a piactical architect aie not of much impoitancc, the 
piincipal being Maikice Castle neai Sligo in Iielaiid, and 
St Thomas’s Church at Clmilton in Kent He succeeded his 
fatliei as asnrveyoi of seweis foi the comity of Suiicy, and 
held that office till 1848 He died Scptembci 14, 1863 
GVVYNIAD 13 the name given to a fiali of the genus 
Coiet/onits {G dupeoides), inhabiting the laige lakes of 
Noith Wales and tbe noith of England At Ullswatci it 
13 known by the name of “ sclielly,” at Loch Lomond by 
that of “ powen ” It is toloiably abundant in Lake 
Bala, keeping to the deepest poiUon of tbe lake foi the 
gieatei part of the year, but appealing in shoals near tho 
shoiet. at ceitam seasons It is well fiavomed, like all tho 
species of CotegomiSt but scaicely attains to the weight of 
a pound The name gwymad is a Welsh woid, and 
signifies “ slinung ” , and it is singulai that a smiilai lish 
in British Columbia, also belonging to tho family of 
Salmonoids, is called by tho natives “ quinnat,” fiom the 
Bilveiy luatiD of its scales, the woid having 111 thou 1 inguage 
tho same meaning as the Welsh “ gwjmod ” 

GYARMAT, a Magjai teim signifying colony ^ and applied 
to sevoial places m Huugaiy Of these the following two 
towns have the laigest numbei of inhabitants 

BiLASSA-GkAnMM, Capital of the Cis-Danubian county 
of NogiAd, IB situated on tbe Ipoly (Eipel), about 40 miles 
KNE of Budapest, 48° G' N lat , 19° 10' E long It u> 
tbo seat of a loyal couit of law aucl of tho assizes, and has 
Bomau Catholic and Lutheian oliuiohes, also a Jews’ 
synagogue, a fine county hall, a house of coircction, a 
religious institute for gulf, and tax, post, and telcgiaph 
offices In 1870 the population was 0435, Magyais and 
Slavs by nationality 

PiJzES GkAEMAT, a maiket-towii m tho Tians-Tibiscan 
county of B4k4s, is somewhat uiifavouiably situated in the 
e-s-tenbivre marshy tiact of countiy known as the SAirdt, 47“ 
6 ' N lat, 31° 13' E long The town has few uotewoithy 
buildings, with tho exception of tho Calvinist church and 
some elegant piivate residences The chief pioducts 
of the iich, daik, alluvial soil of the neigbbouihood 
are wheat, tobacco, hay, grapes, and otlier fruits Homed 
cattle, pigs, and sheep (both merino and Hungarian) aio 
hied on tho wide spieading pastuio-lands, and numeioua 
watex-fowl and wading buds, especially borons, inhabit 
tho leed coveted maishes The watei used for dunking 
puiposes IS, howevei, fiequently muddy ana warm, and un- 
pleasant to the tuBbo In 1870 the population was 6735, 
of whom the gieat majority weie Magyars 

GYARMATHA, a mailcet-town m tho county of Temos, 
Hungary, situated in a level hut productive agiicultural 
district to the noith-east of Temesvar, 40° 50' H lat , 21“ 
17' E long Eoi some distance round the town tho 
cultivation of wheat, bailey, oats, ruaize, and the vine is 
largely earned on Hoiae-breoding is another source of 
employment to many of tho mhabitants Gyarmatha has 
few buildings of special interest with the exception of a 
Roman Catholic church and the luins of a foit In 1870 
tlie population amounted to 6125, consisting of Gormans, 
Magyars, and Wallachs 
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GYEJJGrd SZENT MIKLCS, a maiket-town of Han- 
gaiy, in tlio Tian&ylvaiuan county of Csik, is situated in a 
mountamoua but well wooded d'atriot, 96 miles E of 
Klausetibuig, and about 25 \V ot tlie Moldavian fionliei, 
4G° 42' W lat, 25° 33 E long Among the moie im- 
poitaut buildings aio a Homan and a Gicek Oatliolio cliuicli, 
a dne public scbool, a loyol couit of justice, and the post 
and tolegiaph offices Thoie aie also cattle and timber 
tiadiiig lioii-.es, an office of woods, a financial comnii&sion 
agency, and a police station Cattle and sheep are leaied 
in gieat nuinbeia m tbe surrouiiJing countiy, which is noted 
also foL Its cheeses, and foi the pieparation of gin The 
number of inliabitants at the coinnieiiccnient of 1870 was 
5645, consisting of Mogyais, Wallaohs, and Magyatized 
Aimenians, the descendants of a band of wandeicis who 
settled here in 1GG8 

GYGEfc!, foundei of the third dynasty, colled Meimnod, 
of Lydian kings, leigned about G87— G54 n c Qelzei in 
Jlhein Mus , x'CY ) The kindi cd nanio Gygsa, applied by 
Hoinei (II , 11 684) to the Maconian lake, mothei of the 
ilaooiiian lo.idcis, supports the statement of ancient hia- 
fcouans that ho belonged to an old Ljdian family In the 
leign of Cindaules, Gygos, peibaps aftei banishment, 
attempted during tho tioubles caused by the Cimmeiion 
invasions into Asia Minoi, to gam the royal power He 
was aided by foieign, especially Canan, meicenaiies, but 
was strenuonsly resisted by the native population At last 
it was agreed to letei the clocision between the oldHoiadid 
dynasty and the now claimant to the national god Heiacloi, 
bub, to eusuiQ imiinitiahty, they appealed to him under his 
Greek foini ot Apollo Tho Delphic oracle gave its 
answai in fivoui of Qyges, and the piesonts with 
which his giatibudo eiiiichod the sluine were seen and 
desoLibod by Herodotus Hus stoiy points to familial 
and fiiondly lutoicouise botwcon Lydia and tho Greek 
states, and that tho ciicumstanco impressed itself on 
tho Ilellonic mind is shown by many romantic teles 
cm lent about the foi tunes of Qyges (Plato, Sep, ii 
p son , Herod, i 8) The contempoiary poet Aichilochas 
speaks of the iiches of Gyge> Undei the Heiachd 
dynasty Ionian sehtlcis had occupied tho whole coast of 
LydiJ, and in friendly relation with the country had lapidly 
prospeiod But tho warrior king who now begun to rule 
was not content to leave the sea coast m the undistiubed 
possession of foieigncis Ho and his successois maintained 
almost constant wai with the Ionian cities Gyges captured 
hlagnesia and the lower city of Colopihon , bub tho iiiioad^ 
of tho Cimmerians diverted hia attention fiom conquest to 
tho defence of his own capital At one time ho was so hard 
pressed that he apiihcd to Assyria for help (about 660 B c ), 
and paid tribute to Assurbanipol in icturn foi protection 
against these baibaiians But he aftei wards tliicw oil 
allogianco and assisted r&ammetiolius, who had levolted in 
Egjpt against the Assy nan lule It is mentioned re an 
inscnption of Assuibanipal tliat Qyges was slam in battle 
by the Cimmerians, and that his son Aidys renewed the 
tribute 

For a full account of tlio reign ot Qygra, and tlicmcient auilioii- 
ties foi it, see JDunokei, Gesofl d AUerthuma, vol ii 

GYLLEMBOURG-EHRENSVABD, Thomasinb Kris- 
tine, Bahoitess (1773-1856), the most eminent female 
writer of Dcnmaik, was born November 9, 1773, at Copen- 
hagen Hei maiden name was Buntzen Her great beauty 
early attracted notice, and before she was seventeen she 
mairied the famous jiolitical writer Petei Andreas Heihoig. 
To him she boie in the following year a son, afterwards 
illustiious as the poet and critic Johan Ludvig Heiberg 
In 1800 hei husband was exiled and she obtained a divorce, 
marrying in December 1801 the Swedish Baron Ehrensvaid, 
himself a pohtical fugitive Hei second husband, who 
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picseiitly adopted the name of Qjllcmbouig, died in 1815 
In 1623 she followed her eon to Kiel, wheie he was 
appointed piofc&soi, and m 1825 she icluiued with him to 
Gopeiihageu In 1827 she first appealed as an authoi by 
publishing hei romance of The Poloniii'i Family in her son’s 
newspaper The Tli/iny Post In 1828 the same journal 
contained The Magic Hing, which was immediately followed 
by Am Eveiyday Stoiy Tbe success of this anonjmous 
noik was so gieat that the auihoiess adopted until the end 
ot hei caicei the name of “tho Authoi of An Eveiyday 
Stoiy” Fiointhis time foiwaid she took a foiemost place 
among the wnteis of hei time, butpioseived hei anonymity 
with euliio success In 1833-34 she published thiee 
volumes of Old and Niw Eovda Eeio Stoi les follow ed in 
1835 and 1836 Tn 1830 uppoeied two novels, Moiitanits 
the Tounqei and FiciJa, in 1810, One in All, in 1841, 
Eeai caul Em , in 1843, A Coi i etpondence , in 1844, The 
Ciohs IFays , lu 1845, Two Geneiations Fiom 1849 to 
1851 thoBaioiiess Ehimisviid-Gyllcmbouig was engaged in 
bunging out a hbiaiy edition ot hei collected w oiks in tw elve 
volumes On tho 2d of J uly 1836 she died in hei son’s houso 
at Copenhagen N ot until then did the secret of hci aulhoi- 

ship transpire , foi tliioughout hei life she had pieseivcd the 
closest leticence on the subject even with liei neoiest tnends 
Thestylo of Madame Ehicnsvaid Gylleinbouig is cleai and 
sparkling, fni Enghsli readcis no closet analogy can be 
found than between hei and Mis Gnskell, and Cianfoid 
might well hav e been w uttcii by the w itty Danish authoress 
She introduced into the literatuio of hoi countiy a novel 
vein of loahsm and domestic humoui, and, although she has 
had many imitators, she is still without a nvil 

QYhlNASIUM was tho namo apiiliod by tbe Greeks to 
a building designed for the pi notice of physical eieicises 
From theeniliest times wa hear of athletic spoils m honour 
of lieioes and gods Sometimes they aie colobiatod among 
the funeml iibos of a deceased chief, soniotimee they form 
X>ait of a peiiodic festival At fust competitoiB cxeicised 
slnpt of their outer garments (yvfival) , lietico ai ose the 
name gymnasium Alteiwaids tho hnhit of exeicising 
naked became universal In the continuance of tlieir 
liistory tho Greeks giow mote attached to such spoils, 
tlieu fieo activo life, spent to a gieat extent in the opien 
an, fostered tho liking almost into a passion The victor 
m any athletic contest, though ho gciiiied no money pitire, 
was rewarded with the honoui and lospect of his fellow- 
cituens, and a victoiy in tho gieat religiouB festivals w'as 
counted an honoui foi the whole etato lu these c’rcum- 
stances the tiaining of competitors for the greatei games 
becamo a public concsin , special buildings and ofhcmla 
weie provided foi the puipiose by the stale But, as gym- 
nastics becamo moie and moie an lustitulion of social life, 
the gymnasia woio apipiliod to other uses even moie impoit- 
anl Tho most intoiesting pioints aie the connexion with 
education on tho one hand, with medicine on the other 
Duo tiaining of the body and maintenanco of the health 
and sUength of childien weio the chief pait of earlier 
education Except the time devoted to letteis and music, 
the education of boys was conducted in the gymnasia, where 
then moral training was as carefully attended to by special 
officera as then physical exeiciscs As they grew oldei 
conversation and social mtercouise took the place of the more 
I syslematio disapline Philosopiheis and sopihisla assembled 
I to talk and to leotuie in the gymnasia, which became 
places of general resort for the puipose of nil less systematic 
intelleotual pursuits, as well as foi physical exeicises 
Plato, when tieating of education, devotes much consider- 
ation to gymnastics (see especially Sep in and various 
parts of Zeyea) Gymnastic exeicises pioper were designed, 
not merely as in Sparta, to foster the taste for war and the 
activity and strength needed for using weapons, but also to 
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prodiice gracc.ful caiiiago and healthy tone of the body 
Accoiding to Plato, the sophi&t Piodicua [ir,t pointed out 
tho conaetion. between gymnastics and healtli Having 
found such cxciciees bonehcial to his own weah hoalth, ho 
formnlated a method which was adopted geneiallA% and 
which Ilippociates impioved on Galen lays the gieatest 
stress on the piopei use ot gymnastics, and tluoughouL 
ancient modionl wiiteis we find that special eiLeiciseB aio 
piresciibed as the ouio foi special diseases The legulation 
of the gymnasLum at Athens is attiibuted by Puisanias (i 
39, 3) to Theseus , Solon made seveial laws on tho subject , 
but, accoiding to Galen, it was leduced to a system in the 
time of Clistlienes Ten gyrannsiaiohs, one trom each 
tuba, woie appointed annually These pcifoimed in 
rotation the duties of then ofhcc, which weie to maintain 
and pay tlio persons that weie tiaiiiing for pubhc contests, 
to conduct tho games nt the gi eat Athenian festivals, to 
exercise geneial snpei vision over the moials of the youths 
(they could, for example, remove any philosopher whose 
teaching they thought injuiious), and to adoin and keep 
up tho gymnasium This office was one of the ordiiiaiy 
XarovpyitLi, an I great expense was entailed on the holders 
Under them weie ten sophromstaj, with a saLiiy of a 
diachma per day Their duty was to watch the conduct 
of the youths at all times, and especially to be piesent at 
all thou games The piactical teaching and selecting of 
the suitable exercises foi each youth weie in the hands of 
the pjBclotnbre and gymna=t£B The lattei also supenn- 
tonded the effect on the constitution of tho pupils, and 
piesciibed for tliem when they were unwell Aliptce oiled 
ttud rubbed dust on the bodies of the youths, acted os 
snigoons, and administeied the diugs presciibed 

The gymnasia built to suit those various purposes weie 
large buildings which contained, not meiely places fur each 
hind of exercise, but also a stadium, baths, covered porticos 
for piaclioe in bad weather, and outei poitieos wheie the 
philosophers and men of letters lead public lectuies and 
held disputations In Athens there were thi ee gieat public 
gymnasia, — Academy, Lyceum, ond Cynosatges, — and 
every Qieek city of consequence seems to have possessed 
one Hums of them exist at Peigamus, Ephesus, Alexandiia 
in Ti oas, dse , f lom which, and fiom the accounts of Vitiuvins 
(v 11), lb would appeal that all weie constiucted on much 
the same plan The details will lie found most cleaily 
given in Eicli’s Dwtionm y of Gt eeh and Roman Anttqmttes 
IVCuch of the healthy buoyant elasticity of mind foi which 
the Greek race is lemaikable, as well as the active and 
beautiful physical development which no othei laoe has 
evei equalled, is duo to the love of gymnastics The 
plastic art also owes its peifection in the tieatment of tho 
human foim to the constant opportunity which artists had 
of obseiving tho nude body m various attitudes But 
abuses weie liable to occui Tho careful provisions made 
by Solon and later legi&latois to kee23 up the moral charactei 
of the gymnasia did not prevent thorn fiom fosteiing the 
vice which appeals so much in Groek life Though intio- 
duced 111 Home, wheieNcro built the fiistimbhc gymnasium, 
gymnastics did not suit Italian habits, and uover became 
popular 

Gymnasium, in its modern use, generally signifies a 
school foi gymnastic exercises, but it is sometimes used also 
to denote a highei school intended to give immediate pre- j 
paration for the universities The latter application of the I 
term is specially prevalent m Germany 

GYMUASTIOS, in the general acceptation of the term, 
denotes evoiy exercise which tends to develop and invigorate 
the bodily iiowers, such as walking, lunning, iiding, fencing, 
lowing, skating, dancing, and many others In anothei 
sense gymnastics includes those manly and healthful games 
whieOi have been encouraged by all high-minded nations 
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as calculated to impiove the phjsicnl strength and keep 
alive the maitial spiiit of then iieoiile In a moie 
limited sense, tho teim has been employed to denote the 
modem system of bodily cxeicises Physical stioiigth was 
the veiitable god of antiquity, and we thciofoie Imcl the 
elements of a bj stem of gymnastics in most nations fiom 
the eailie&t tunes In the infancy of society, when the 
individual w'as valued accoiding to liis peisonal sticugth 
and plow ess, it was only natuial that the utmost cire 
should bo bestowed on those aits which most suicly led to 
distinction All education then consisted chiefly in the 
piactice of such cxeicises as w'cie boat calculated to develop 
musculai atiength and make tho tenuie of life as secuie as 
liossiblo Tho fust gymnastic exeicises, both of those 
nations that leached the highest civilization and of bai 
banans, weio the same, vir , luiiniiig, leaping, swimming, 
and the throwing of missiles These excicisos weie at a 
veiy lomote ijcnod sjstemalized and i educed to a science 
by the Greeks (see Gimktasium) Among the Homans 
of the lepubhc, tho games in the Camims Mai tins, the 
duties of camp hfo, and the picliminaiy inililaiy exoicises 
to which the eoldici devoted hinieelf, besides the enfoiccd 
marches which weie imposed upon him, and the pait he 
took in the election of ^^uhlic edifices, scivcd to take the 
place of the gymnastic exeicises lequired by tho Gicelcs 
In tho Middle Ages, chivalry with itsjonsts., its feats of 
horaemanshiii, and encouisgement to the aits of fencing, 
single stick, ihc , took the place of the ancient gjmnastic 
exeiuses The iniention of gunpowder, winch modified 
the system of warfaie, and the incieasiug value of indi- 
vidual hfo, — ^in a word, tho piogiess of civilization — 
closed the caieei of the champions and votaiies of phy 
Bicol fctiength, and gymnastic exercises lu the comse of 
time weie neglected Eousseau, m his Simile, waa the 
fiist to call attention to the it\]urioua consoquencos of such 
mdiffereuce , and it is in a laige measuie to his eloquent 
appealb that gymnastics have in lecent times boon hold to 
constitute an mtegial pait of school education, although it 
cannot be said that in every coiintiy the practical application 
of his views h.iB met with much success The good efiTccts 
of the innovation which he advocated have nowlieio Loon 
moie strikingly exemplified than m Geimany When many 
parts of that countiy gioaned under the non yoke of 
Napoleon, Jahn and his followeis, encouraged by the 
Prussian minister Stein, weie establishing Tuinplat/e or 
gymnastic schools, fiom wlneli issued tlie well-trained youth 
who in due time diovo the French legions acioss the Hhme 

Of late yeais public attention has been drawn to the 
increasing deteiioratiou in the jibysique of the population 
of England, and several proposals have been put foiwaid 
to check an evil which can no longer be concealed Those 
piopoBols may be aiianged undei the banners of two rival 
camps Tho one maintains the oiniiion put forwaid in a 
work just published on exercise and training, in the follow- 
mg words {JExacise and Ttaimng, 1878) — 

“In oni opinion the natural vaiietiesof exciciso of ciicket, fool 
bolL and lovnng toi boys, hunting, shooting, kc , foi mtn, pnisuod 
at the dilTeieiit seasons of the year, aio quite sufficient for a piopcr 
dovelopineut of all pai ts of the body, in aceoi dance with the uses 
of the diffeient limbs, loi the development of special muscles , or, 
•nheie a gieat vauety of exeieiso cannot be piocuied, a system of 
gymnasbes may bo piiisued To the advocatbs for tho adoption of 
systemabo physical education by means of gjrnmnsia at oui schools, 
whilst we concede the immense value of such csUhlishmcnts in our 
Inige towns, where outdooi cxcicise and field spoils aie difficult of 
attainment, oi in coses w heie fiom the physical debility the innsclos 
have to he giaduolly developed, sbll we maintain that the national 
games played by the English schoolboy aie infinitely supeiior to 
any system of aibficiol exeioise evoi devised ” 

On the other side we have the advocates of physical 
education by means of regular gymnastic exercises Buperin- 
tended by trained and educated teachers, the whole placed 
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iindei competent medical supervi&ion Among the stduncli 
Biipporteiq of the lattei view may be named Di Roth, and 
Mis Westlake, a member of the London School Boaid 
The following eonsideiatious ap^jear to be of gieat weight 
as snppoiting the views put foiwaid by the advocates of 
physic il education While the nitional games may seem 
to some sufiicient foi tlie physical development of the 
oidiiiaiy youth and manhood of a couutry, it mnst not 
be foigotten that tlicie is a vast and rapidly incieasing 
portiou of the population, especially in large cities, to whom 
the “national games” are quite unknown diveisions, and 
that it 13 among tins class tint the most marked cleteiioia 
tion in physical development is only too apparent The 
childienof this class dwell cooped up in uaiiow, ill-lighted, 
aud woise-ventilated com Is, from which they aie often 
diigged to undeigo aceitain amount ot mental tiaiuing, in 
many cases peihaps too severe to be sustained by then de 
bilitatod and enfeebled bodies Whilst so much is being 
done for the mental cultuie of the using geneiation, then 
physical cultuie is left very nvicli to luclmation or chance 
But theio is anotliei source of dangei put forward by those 
who advocate the suflSciency of the national games, viv , “the 
noglei t of any classification of games at school, and allowing 
the weak and strong to engage iii them mdi&ciiminately, to 
the dotiiment of the physical wellbeing of the moi e delicate,” 
and they proceed to show the injury that may be done by 
the present system of competitive outdoor spoit^j uniegrrlated 
by judictons lestiarnt Important information on this 
subject will be found in two papers published lu the St 
Gemffe’a Hospital Hepoits foi 1874-7G, by Mr 0 Roberts, 
F R 0 S , and by Mr Street, and anothoi lu the Tenth 
Annual J2epo7 i of the State Boat d nj Health of dlasaachusefls, 
by Piofessor Edward Hitchcock Mr Roberts points out 
that between the ages of fifteen and seventeen the greatest 
amount of physical developmout takes place, and that if at 
this period a boy is subjected to a great stiaxn upon his 
sfeiength his future growth may bo inter fotod with, oi the 
foundation laid of constitutional disease Prof Hitchcock’s 
paper embodies tiro oxpoiionce of seventeen years of careful 
observation Aotmg upon the w oil-grounded epriuou that 
neithoi mental soietiiLy noi mental devolopment can exiat 
with an unhealthy animal oigam/ation, and admonished by 
“ the sad deaths of two piomising young men, and the 
breaking down in health of olhcis just at the end of then 
college comses,” the authorities of Amlioist College were 
impelled to demand that the college officials should give a 
proper attention to physical healllr as well as to the cultuio 
of those powers for winch departments were ordinarily 
created and endowments made Tn 1850 a department of 
physical education and hygiene was created, conceiuing 
which wo lead in the Citalogue of 1861-G2 that — 

“ Its design is to spciuo healthful duly cm i else and lecieation to 
all students , to instiuot them in the use of tin? a ocol oigaiis, move 
ineiits of the body, and manneis, as coniieetcd with oratoi} , nnd to 
tench Ihctn, both theoietioilly and piaclicall}, t' o laws of healUi 
This daily physical tiaimng is a pait of the icgnloi college course 
The piofessoi is an pdiicated physician, and has not only a geneial 
oversight of the health of the college, hut students have the pini 
lege of consulting him without ehaigc While tiie gymnasium will 
fin rush opportunities foi the highest physical tiaining, the required 
oxeioises will be such ns can ho peifoimcd without undue efioit oi 
iisk of injuiy ” 

Each, class, at a stated hour on four days of the week 
appeals at the gymnasium, and all iDSiform then pari in 
systematic and methodical exercises timed to music The 
statistics of this department show some mterestiiig facts m 
reforenco to the dmation of sickness among students 
Wlule the aveiaga amount of tune lost on account of sick- 
ness by each labonier m Europe is found to be 19 or 20 
days encli year, the leturns of Amherst College sick-list for 
term time give 2 64 days as an annual average of tune lost 
to overy student, and 11 3C days to each sick student for 


17 jenia A deciease in the amount of sicknc&a during 
the couise is also an important fcatuie in the health of the 
college 

From replies to questioni. put by Di Roth to the heads 
of the educational bodies, and also from the recorded 
petaonal expeiience of his son, Mi B Roth, F R C S , it 
appeals that ooneidoiable attention is now being paid to the 
best methods foi improving tiro physical education of the 
jieoplt in neaily all the Continental states The giealost 
activityUs peihaps shown by Sweden, Germany, Fiance, 
Belgium, and Italy , and even in Russia the question is 
attiactmg much public attention, Dr Beiglmd haaing been 
ordered to wiite a special book on the subject In Hungaiy 
also the Govouimeub has made physical education an 
obligatoiy pait of the school cuiiieulum In Piussia 
gymnastic mail uctiou was fotmally lecogni/ed by a cabinet 
order ot June 1812, and by a royal oidei of 18G2 a guide- 
book of gymnastic instruction was introduced into the 
piimaiy schools and into the training colleges for teachers 
In Sweden this subject appeals to have earliei attracted 
attention, foi in 1813 the Government, undoi the direction 
of P H Ling, founded the Royal Cential Gymnastic 
Institute at Stockholm, wlieie teachus of both sevea aie 
giatuitonsly trained foi two yoms, and leeeivo a diploma 
after iindeigoing a theoretical and piactical examination 
In Btlginm, undoi the united efforts of MM Delcour and 
Emile Qioyson, consideiable piogiesa has been made, 
although much has still to be done, owing to the opposition 
raised by the mrrnioipality of Ei ires els to the views put 
foiwaid by the Qovoininout In the giils’ schools the 
eseicises are accompanied by music, aftei the example set 
by Colonel Amoros, who about the beginning of this ecntuiy 
intioduced into Fiance a seues of gymnastic cxcici«ea 
adapted to a jingling ihyme and to music The chanting 
guTotnod the movomonts, maiked tlio intervals of repose, 
and helped to stiengthen the oignns ol tho voico and lespira- 
tion In Fiance the necessity for the physical education 
of the people began to attract attention about the year 
1846, owing piobably to the eneigy displayed by Jahn m 
Piussia M do Salvandy pioposed to intioduoe the teach- 
ing of gymnastics into the Lyc4es of Pans and Voisailles, 
and a commission was appointed by him, which, however, 
never piesented a repoit In 1860, 1861, 1855, and 186G 
scveial attempts were made to enfoioe compulsoiy gy mnnstio 
tioining, but the piinciplo was not accepted till 18G9, when 
M V Duiuy took foi his basis of action the labouis of the 
commission pnestdod ovei by Di Hillaiiot Aftei the fall 
of the empire, M Jules Simon addressed the head masteia 
of the colleges and schools m France as follows — 

“I bpg you to issiat Hio in lutioiluciug g> miiistirs into onr 
bnbits in a inofitoblo ind Ciiincst nmiiiici This is not only iii 
the mteiesl of public bcoltli, i healthy child is hcltoi pupal ed tot 
study, tiiid especially foi tho battle ot life Moiality gams by this 
ulncation of the body , much money is not wanted foi the iraiposO , 
and in c ise ot need, exeiciscs can bo pcifoimed w itliout a tiaiio/ie oi 
dumb bells Oui medical men will liolp us to do oui task , if the 
ehildicii aie once accrrstonied to, and t iko plcnsine in, these healthy 
cxeicucs, wc may he snio of a pionipt amclioiation of the race " 

In England we find that the first attempt to intioduce 
scicntifio physical education among the people was made in 
parliament in 1862 by Lord Elcho This attempt failed, 
03 also did another made m 1875 by P A Tayloi, M P 
foi Leicestei, although suppoited in an able sjioecli by 
Mr BuUoi Johnstone Lotd Sandon, then vice-president 
of the committee of cnuncil on education, told Parliament 
that “ the Government has done all that could be expected 
of them for physical edueatiou by taking steps to substitute 
mihtaiy dull for oidinary dull ” The substitution, it may 
be remarked, does not appear to have any advantage over 
the dull It displaced, os the mihtaiy nuthoiities declared 
the ordinary mihtaiy dull to be insufiicieut for (he le 
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quite men t9 oE the soldier, and have daring the last sixteen 
ye ire inetitutod gymnaainins at Aldeialiott, Qibraltai, 
MiltiX, Qinl elsewheie, tliu tcaolieie in which haFe, ioi the 
jnoit part, passed uudei the caie of Mi Maclaren ot Oxford, 
one of the ptincipal authoiities on the subject in England 
Without entering into details, it may be admitted that the 
phyaiCiil condition of the people, if not actually deteriorat- 
ing, !■> not inipiovmg, and it la a faignificont fact that within 
the l.iat jeai oi two it has been found necessary to lowei 
tiie stamhuil ui tho Uritish army, and that Di Ord, in his 
lepircfoi 1S69, states that out of 65G7 bo3B4410 were 
lejpctoil aa under the standard of width of chest and height 
We base already lefei red to the tendency to rely on the 
caauil o'ltdoii spoils foi maintaining the physique of the 
p qiiilitio'i, an 1 to a gieat evtent to depieciate systematic 
gymnistio exorcises and phydcal odueation That m some 
quartcis, however, tins opinion is not entertained is shown 
fin n the f icb that the London School Board has appointed 
Miss Lofving of the Stocldiolm Training College to instinct 
certain of tZieii teachers so as to fit them foi teaching the 
giiU 111 the schnols It la to be regiotted that m the blind 
asyl'ims so little is done foi the physical education of tho 
inmates An institution m Milan provides foi the tiaming 
of iickotty chilfhen by carefully legulated gymnastic exei- 
CLses , but this institution seems to be the only one of its 
kind in Euiopc 

To show that tho impoitanco ot gymnastics has not 
been oveistatail, we may dascnbe the effects produced on 
twelve nou-commiasioned offleors sent by the military 
authnntios to be tiaraod as teocliors foi the British army 
by M r Maclaren The men ranged from nineteen to twenty- 
nine years of age, and in height from 6 feet 6 inches to 6 
feet In Mi Maclaien’s own words, “ tho muscular additions 
to the aims and ahouldeis and the expansion of the chest 
were so gieat as to have absolutely a ludioious and embai- 
rassing result, foi bofoio the fouith month sevei al of the men 
could not get into their jackets and tunics without assistance, 
aad when they had got them on they could not get thorn to 
meet down tho middle by a hand’s bieadth " In a month 
tnozs they could not get into them at all, and new clothing 
had to ho procured, pending the auivnl ot which the men 
hil to g") to and fioin the gymnasium in then gieatcoate 

Altlioii£,h thoiP IS snnio dneisity of opinion among teachers of 
pyuiiui'.tiiH aa to tlio loHtiv t, a alue of tho diffueut ovoicises, some 
hoIJini;r t’l it "fiLO oaoicasos” nia sulhuint, othoia tliat catoin 
nipohimi il ayifilivncos aie iiocessaij, jot all ague that, to ensnio 
h althj and psifiot dovolopiiimt of tho oigaiis of the body, aconiso 
of f,ynm istios must commoiico with such auuplo oioici&cs ns w alt. 
uig, miming, jumping, Ai The. lutioiluctoiy comse oidinoiily 
consists of “ Jiiovcmonts nud positions” and the use of dumb bolh. 
and Ini bolls In somo iPionch gyninasmms, cspociBlly dioui 
pioiuli il ovci by M Laisno of Puis, nu iiiatiumcnt msonted and 
cilhd by lum i “xylofci ” la in uao, consialing of a wooden stich. 
Bti ngtlicnod and weighted with a lod of non, and conesriondmg 
nppaiuiitly to tlio bai bell ot Ijiiglish leaoheis Another form ot 
nioy ibJo apiiaiatiis, iLo in umo ni somo Contineiitnl schools, consists 
of stielis on whieti slide ysoodcu siibcaos of fiom 0 to 7 incbes 
diiinotci, piesentid fioui slipping oil by india-iabbei iudb at each 
Olid Tho nioy eracuts whieh accompany the uec of the slick oio 
inteudc I to aapand the clii st and iiici case the powei of the muscles 
of tho bi'fc In stiotiliing llio aims outwaids fiom the bent 
position, the spheios lly oiityvnids nnd teiy much mcicaso the 
oneigy of tho mosonicnt 

^or the piiltninniyeicieists with movable appaintiis, thodnmb 
bell IS that usu illy selected It n na m use m iLn^and m tho tamo 
of Ehraboth It has many adinntogoa ovoi tlio Indian dub, tho 
praohoo of the dumb bell joqiniing a less amount of loom, and not 
piesenhng tho iisli the dub does of oveistiaiiung tho body by its 
UQskiHal use 

The dumb bell admits of being exactly piopoilioued to the 
individual sticngth of oadi leainpi, and can bo adjusted m weight 
os, his sticngth ineieaacs The exeicises also that may be peifoimcd 
with It give employment to all pmta of tho body nud to both sides 
oqnollv I ho is simply a tivo handed dumb-bell dSToxt m oidei 
oome walking, lunmug, and leaping, tlie oxeicises being so legnlated 
that noth the distance and speed caa gradually inoi eased Tho 
tonping Tojw! IS suspended fiom a beam, nnd eaiblesthe Icaper to 


cleni abainci at the simo time that it gnoa cmidoyinoiit to both 
tho upper nud lowei limbs The leaping pole is usually made of 
ash, and vines fiom 8 to 10 feet lu Icngtb Its uso may bo left 
to the ploa&uio ot the pupil aftei he has aeqiiiied somo dextenty 
with tile leajung lope 

The 1ioti.JOnial learn, is a loiind wooden beam so mounted lint it 
may be inoaed up and dovin The exeicises on this aio chiefly bal 
lueing the body in the sitting and elect po&tuio, and when moimg 
along it 

Thetauliinff lai diffeis fiom tho iircoediiig in being somewhat 


thinnoi, so as to be easily giasped by the hind Tho iippiopiiite 
oxeieises onitliaie foi then object the sliengtliemng ot the muscles 
of the upper oxticmity and loins Tho laiiUing hoi ae o.lLo’n', ot i 


widfi loiigo of exciiiscs, and icqimts a gicatci amount ot stiougtli 
end dextenty Tlio muscles ot the upjioi and lower limbs and 
tmuk aie nil henofitod by its use 'SheJij'cd parallel baia aio used 
to develop the muscles ot thotinnk ind uppei limbs, but cbiefly 
Uicfoimei The movable pm alld iajsmiybo used lui the same 
cxcicicca as the piicecimg Tlic itape, c consists of a hoii/ontnl b ii 
suspended by lopcs at a height ot 4 oi 6 feet fiom the floor 
Consulciible piaetiee is leqmied to peifoim the axcic’s<s on this 
mochme with dextenty lud neatness Tho lioi i,^ontiil bar, tho 
btidgeladda,t\iaplanh, tho inclinrd plane, prepared « tiff, and 
tlienuu^, and scaoiul modiiicatious of theso that me used, 211111111 oi 
a i^al variety of exeioibes 

In “ coliathenicb” the eveiciscs aio moie ducotid to cnsuic giaco 
and ease in tlia aevoial movements of tho body than muscuKi 
development, and oio, theiefoie, closely allied to the '‘movements 
nud positions” 01 “lice cxcicisos” of the gjiunast Among Uicso 
oveieises dancing takes a jnonimcut pait, bouig at once healUiful 
and giaoeful 

See Combe’s jSsfiicrtfion.itol’i incwleaandPtacUi.e, editedbyJolly , 
Mocltvion’s J’/tpaionf Bduiation, the vations woiks (in Eioncli) ot 
Prof N I aisno, Capt Doex, and Di Lo Blond, nnd uuinuous 
pamphlets by Dr Both (II A II 1 

GYMITOTUS See Eel and Eleoikicity 

QYMAEOOLOQY (flora the Qreelc yw/}, yviaiads, a 
woman, and Adyos), that branch of medwine which con 
cems the pathology and treatment of affections peciilwr to 
the female sex See Mebioiibs 

GYOMA, an old maiket-town 111 the Tunis TiLiscnn 
county of BthiSs, Hungary, is situated on the banks of tho 
Koros mam stream, 46' 67' H lat, 20* 60' E long Ifc 
has a fine town-hall, Eonian Catholic, Calvinist, and 
Lutheran chinches, a Jews’ Bjnaqogue, tax, post, and 
telegiaph offices, a biewory, seveial elegant imvalo resi- 
dences, and a laige station on the Szolnolc Aiad Hallway 
The soil of the sniionnding countiy, though in some places 
claj oy, IS in otheis of a noli and productive charactoi , and 
the inhabitants succeed in laising iilontiful cioiJS of wheat, 
maiigcorn, barley, millet, ond maize, besides cultivaliug 
seveial LmJs of oichaid fiiiit and grapes The racio con- 
sideiablo landholdois loai great numbeis of sheep, ings, 
a.nd homed cattle An abundant supply offish and wutoi- 
fowlis yielded by tlie Koioa, which is heio spanned ovei 
by a wooden budge and by the lailway Enormous 
quautities ot fiiewood aia floated down the ftreaia on ijfts 
’The fields are piotected from floods by a laige dike, wluLb 
a similar eoivice is rendeied by the Niigy-IvAn, Cseigetyu, 
Jokai, and Ndmet tionches, which usually becooio dry 
duiing summer In 1870 tho population of Qyonm was 
9907, by nationality Magyars Before 1GS3 thieo othoi 
commnnea, viz, Ege, P6, and Nydiszeg, stood on the widc- 
spieading tiact belonging to Gyomn In tbnt ytai they 
weie, however, completely destroyed, and now only traces 
of their formei existence lemain 

GYONGYOS, the second town in importance of Ilevcs 
county, Hungary, is situated at the foot of the MAta, 
southwest of Eger (Eilaii), and is connected by a bianch 
line with, the Bndapest Miskolcz royal state railway, 47° 47' 
H lat, 19“ 69' E long Gyongyos is the seat of a court 
of justice, and of a boaid of taxes, and contains three 
chuiches, a laige monastic estiblislunent belonging to the 
Franciscans, a gymnaeiuin, inannfaotones of leathei, hats, 
and woollen clotli, and distilleries The town carries on a 
bnsk trade, especiallyin the Vissontaer and Egri (Eilauer) 
red wmes, which are produce d m great ouanbities in the 
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aeighbourhoocl In 1870 the population Tvas 16,830, 
mostly Magyais by nationality The Hnngaiians defeated 
the Austiiaiis at Gyongyos on the 3(1 April IS49 

GYONayObI, IbJvAir or STUPHiir (1620-1704), one 
of the most talented Hungarian poets of the ITthi cenfcuiy, 
was born of poor but noble parents in 1620 Tlic county 
of his birth is \diiou8ly given as Gomoi oi Bons, the 
date as August 6 oi ISTovember 3 Ilia abilities eaily 
attiactel the notice of Count Foioucji Wessoldnyi, who 
in 16 it) appointed him to a post of confidence in IFulck , 
castle Ileie ho remained till 1653, wliou ho married, | 
and coinmcnpcd his public career as an assessoi of the ' 
juJn-id bind In 1681 ho was elected as a lepiesontativo 
of hia county at the diet held at Soprony (Oedcnbuig) 
Fiom l<iS6 to 1693, and again fioin 1700 to his death 
111 1701, he was deputy loid-lieutenant of the county of 
Goinor Of his literary w orhs the most famous is the epic 
poem 2Imd1iy^ Venus (Caschau, 16b4), which hymns the 
praises of his beuefnctoi’s wife Maria Sziiosi, the hoioine of 
fduutnj Among Ins later pioductions the best known are 
— oj if, 01 Eose-Wreatli (1690), Kemjeny-J dnoh 
(1G9J), Ciipidb (1696), Palvuodva (1695), and Ckmilha 
(1700) Ills poems are cliicHy remarkable foi enoigy, feel- 
ing, and popular sentiment The earliest edition of his 
collected poetical woike is by Dugonics (Piessbuig and 
Pesth, 1796) , the best modetn selection is that of Toldy, ' 
entitle! Gyongyosi Istvdn vdlcgatott poBtai mwn'kd% (Select 
pootioal woilis of Stephen Gyongyosi), 2 vols , 1864-65 
GYPSUM, the hydiated sulphate of lime, CaSO^ SHgO, 
IS a inmoial substance occurring in various rock formations, 
especially in ToiLiaiy deposits, in aeiy ooiisidoiablo abund- 
ance and uiidei varying conditions In its tinnspiicnt 
ciystalliiie state it is known ns selenite , when it pioscnls a 
faiiely fabious opalescent appeainncc, it is teiiued satin spai , 
and the iiiine nlabastei is leacivod foi the pnie milky white 
massive vniieties Gypsum is vciy generally disseminated, 
the moat famous locality foi the flnei qualities worked into 
nlabastei vases niid figures being Casbclino, about 30 miles 
from Legliorn , while Montniaitio, Aigenteiiil, and other 
lilaeos 111 the eiiviions of Pans, aud in the noighhoiuhood of 
Darby m England, furnish inovhaiistiblo supplies chiefly for 
the piepaiation of plaster of Pans and for agnculfcuial use, 
ifcc It IS also found m Inige quantities in Fova Scotia, Few 
York, Viigmia, and hlichigan The application of gypsum 
as n manure IS refeirodtoundei Agricultuhe, vol i p 351, 
and its employment foi ornamental purposes is desciibed 
undoi Alvbvsteii, vol i p 439 The piepaiation of 
plaster of Fans, so called from the fact that the ludnstiy 
chiefly cent-ies in several Paiisiaii suburbs, is the piincqiid 
pnmaiy object of the quanying oi mining of gjpaum By 
the application of heat gypsum begins, at a tempeiatiue of 
about 175° Fain , to pait with its combined watei An 
intioiso of temperatnie causes the desiccation to iiroceed 
with gicat rapidity, and foi m.inufactnung i»ui poses the 
best results aie obtainod at from 230° to 250“ Foi making 
plastei of I’aris, gypsum is burnt m kilns at about the 
latter tompeiatures, nnd subsequently it is powdeied and 
ground to a fine nnifoim floui So prepaied it possesses 
the valuable property of recombining with water when 
inivel with it, and setting, flora a thin paste, into a solid 
mass, the phenomenon being accompanied with some ex- 
pmsiou and the evolution of heat It is to this property 
of ipoombining with water that the value of plaster of Pans 
13 principally due Wlioii, howovei, gypsum is burnt at n 
temperature of 480° and upwards, the sulphate rehydiates 
only with great difficulty, and ah still higher temperatures 
it loses all power of absoibmg water, and in this respect it 
then resembles anhydrite, the natural water-free sulphate 
of hme Plaster of Pans is largely used for obtaining 
copies of statuary figuies, coins, medals, sculpbures, and 
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caivmgs, and aho fui taking cists fiom natiiial objects 
It IS a’so employed ns tlio nidteiiil foi moulds for electio- 
dcposits, and foi the mmuf irtuie of embossed and pressed 
pottery waie Still moie exLcnsiiely is it consumed in the 
hnisbing of internal plastei woik m houses, and foi making 
coinice mouldings and otliei aichitoc'uial eimchmeiits in 
positions sheltered from the weather Piaster of Pans 
woik IS, like gypsum, soluble in v/atcr at a tompci.itmo of 
32° to the extent of 205 pei cent , using to a ninximuin 
solubility of 254 at 95° Falii Plaster casts made simply 
with watei are soft, poious, and easily injured, and \aiious 
plans have been devised for piodncing a hardei and mmo 
compact body with pl-istei Keene’s cement, which may bo 
taken as a type of the hardened piasters, is made by treat- 
ing the bnrnt gypsum with a solution of 1 pai t of alum 
to 13 of water at a temperatnie of about 95° Aftoi about 
3 houis the plaster is lemoved, dried, and lebaked in the 
fninaee, and then thorenghly ground mid powdered Thus 
piepnred, tbe plaster needs comparatively little watei to 
slako it, and it seta much moie slowly than the oidinary 
piaster, while the comparntive tenacity of the two varieties 
13 as 1 5 to I ]'’aiian cement is plastei hudened with 
watei containing 10 pci cent of boiax , and stucco is plastei 
londered tenacious bybeing prepared with a stiong solution 
of glue lYhcn water containing hmo oi a solution of 
gum ainbic IS used to slake burnt gypsum, a hard plaster 
IB also obtunod, which by smoothing, colouring, aud sub- 
sequent polishing with oil assumes a moihle-like suiface A 
fill inntition of meersclianmis nUo made in hardened plaster 
by polishing, tinting the suiface with a solution of gamboge 
anddiagon’s-bluod,and floating it with either melted paioffm 
01 stoaiio acid It is imdeistood that the cbonpor “meer- 
schaum” inpcs and cigar-lioldeis are thus jircpaied 

GYBOSOOPE, QYBOSTAT, aie names given to instiu- 
nicnts winch aie used to demonstiate certain properties 
of iigid bodies, when made to lotate lapidly about the axis 
lounrl which they nie kinetically symmetiical 

In some of its forms tho gyioseope has been known foi 
a veiy long time, and is, in all piobability, of French or 
German invention Almost the Hist insti umeiit of the kind 
that we heal of, and of which the piosent gyioseope is 
merely a modification, is that of Bohnenbeigei, which was 
constiucted os early as 1810, and is described m Gilbert’s 
Annalen for 1818 (lx p 60) It consisted of a heavy 
sphcioid which could rotate inside a cucnlar ring round 
its shortei axis, — the axis running on pivots situated at 
opposite ends of the ling’s diamptoi This iing, with its 
contained sphoroid, was similaily made movable inside a 
second ring, and round an axis at light angles to tho axis 
of the spheroid In tho same way tins second ring, with 
its contents, could rotate inside a third ring, and round an 
axis at right angles to each of tho others From this it 
will be seen that the sphoioid had all degrees of fiee rota- 
tion, — one point only wiLlim it being fixed, namely, the 
interaoction of the throe axes 

Under tho title of pieoesBuin lustiumonts, various pieces 
of apparatus, involving the gyroscope principle, have been 
m use for a numhoi of yeais for illustrating tho prccossion 
of the equinoxes, and the parallelism of the eaiLh’a axis as 
it levolves round the sun An instiument of this kind was 
given hy Arago to Professor Playfair, winch must havo 
hpen m existence since 1816 17 Mention is made of a 
siniiliir instiumert as being brought fiom Italy to Mr 
Babbage in 1837 At the close of thafcyeai a notice of an 
instrumant akin to the gyroscope made by Mr Henry 
Atkinson was read before the Astiononiical Society In 
1836, in a paper read before the Boyal Scottish Society of 
Alta, Mr Edward Sang, C E , Edinburgh, suggested on ex- 
periment with on insbiument exactly similar to the gyro- 
iwope, by which the rotation of the earth on its axis could 
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be fliieclly piovcd He says “ Wlulo usuig Tioughton’a 
top an idea ocruiied to me that a bimilai piinciple might 
be applied to the exhibition of the lotation of the eoilh 
Conceive a laige Hat wheel, poiaed on teveial avee all 
passing exactly thiongh its centic of giavity, anil whose 
aMs of motion la coincident with its principal axis of 
peimanent lotation, to be put m vciy lapid motion The 
diiection of its axis would then lemnin unchanged But 
tho dll cctions of all suiiounding objects v.aijing, on account 
of the motion of the eaith, it non Id lesult that tho axis of 
tho revolving wheel would appeal to iiioi e slowly ” This 
buggeated evpeiimeiit was actually earned out m 1852 by 
M Leon Foucault, although, in all piobahtlity, without any 
knowledge on his pait of lIi Snug’s suggestion Aheadj, 
in 1851, Foucault, lu his fnnous eipeinuent with the 
pendulum at tlio Pintlieon in Puna, had shown how the 
constancy of the piano of a pendulum’s \ibintion could be 
used to show the lotation of tho earth, and now, in 1852, 
he applied tho piopoity of the “constancy of tho plane of 
lotation” of a gyioscope for the simepuipoae The name 
gyroscope w is given to the instiumcnt by Foucault at this 
time, and in oidoi to peifoiin the expeiiment successfully 
tho instiuinent had to he constiuetod with die utmost 
exactness The expeiiment was lepoated at the Liveipool 
meeting of the British Association, and by causing a con- 
Hiderable aeiiautioii in the scientific world at the time was 
tho moans of bunging the gyioscope into i>ahlio notoiioty 
In Poygp)uloi ^'a Annfilen, foi 1853 theio is n doscilption of 
a gyioscope made some 
time be f 010 by Fesael, 
and about the same 
time wo heal of vaiious 
lUodificatLons of tho 
instiunieiib intioduced 
byPiofs Baden Powell, 

Whoatstonejand others 
Quite recently, lu 1878, 
tlieie has appeared in 
tho Snenitjic Ametiean, 
an account of a new 
foim of gyioscope made 
by Ml O M Hopkins 
In this instrument tho 
heavyfiy wheel is driven 
by an electric cuiient 
after the manner of an 
electiomagnetic engine, 
and so its rotation can 
he kept up foi any 
length of time 

The cousLinctioji of tho gyroscope will bo icadily nndet- 
stoorl fiom fig 1, which is engraved fiom a photogiiph of 
a Liigo instrument made hy Ml Sang 

It coiisistM of a flv wheel, with a lieavj mn occinitih tinned 
and haUnceJ, whidi can lolitc loinul an axis GO foiniiiig a 
(luinetoi ot the ling K Tins iiug also tan lotato abont tho axis 
Ar nlin-h is it iiglit angles to GO, and is i dianietpi of the 
ling L Kimilaily tins mig L can lotato about the lexticol axis 
BII, which IS ppiiieiidicnlai both to GO and AF, and foinis a 
diainelei of tlio iiiig il, -nliidi is scion ed to tho heavy sole jilato 
hf In oidoi to suit eoifcain ovpoimieiits the iing M, hy means of 
a clamp oinngcmcnt seen, at X, can ho tinned lonnd to muko tho 
axis BH mcluied at any angle i\ ith the a citical With this instiu 
niont the following among many inteicsting oxpciimculs may be 
made 

1 Eithoi by a laige lii-nhetl and band, oi by luoniiig out a 
Ions cold ooilcd SBveial timoa loiinil the V grooved wheel on the 
end of the axis, let a veiy lapid lotalion be given to toe fly-wheel 
lonnd tho axis 00, and in tho positive diieotion (that is, conntei 
clook wise as seen fiom 0) Such a lotation can readily bo given 
BO lapid as to last a long tune While so levolving let a weight bo I 

S looecl at G so os to cause a lotation lound OA, also in the positive 
naction, and it will then bo obseived that n slow lotation of tho 
whole moss takes pi ico about the vei heal axis OD, but in the nega I 


tiM dueetion If the weight he put at O, the wheel loLaling as 
befbie, tie lotition louiid OB will bo in tho positivo diieetiozi 
Bavoising the lohitioii of the wheel will in both cases piodiioe a 
leveisil of tho lotitioii lOund OH 

2 The fly wheel still lotituig iii tho positive dnertion, let i 
positive lotition be giV(U to the iiiig L loundOB, and imniLdiitLly 
tho axis of the wheel OO will tilt up, lotitmgiii tho positivi dun 
tioii louiid OA till it itueh tin veihcol iiositioii, while it will 
leiuaiu, and than it will be obseived tint the fly wheel is lotitnig 
in tho positive diicetion lOimd OB bliould the axis OC, in coii- 
ser^uLiiee of iiicitii, be earned a little past tho veitnil, iinl tho 
diiection of lotation loimd OB be then suddenly leveisid, tin axis 
00 will oontumo to lovolv o in tho positiv e dueetion loniul OA, till 
itieaelubthfl veitieal pointing tlowiiwaids, when it will again he 
stitioiiiiy, and the wheel will now he lotitiug in the iiegitive 
diiection lOUiid 013 By gently oscillating the ling T, at tho 
instant the ixisofthefly whti 1 is passing the veitml, irontinuous 
iai>id lotition louiid O \ can be given to the iing K caiijing the 
lotating lly wheel with it 

3 Littheilv wheel bo now made statioiniy, and, while lu this 
position, let siiniiltincous lotitioiis iii the yiosiUic diiLitinii bo 
given loiiiul both OA and OB , the fly wheel Will tin ii be obseii ed 
to begin to move in the negative dueetion loiind 00 

The ovplanitiou of all these oxiieimioiits tollows leadily fiom Iho 
theoiy of the coiiiiiositioii ot rotations lound difleieiit ixea Let 
the angular velocities ibout O V, OB, OC, bo w, p, tr uspeetively 
If bimultaueons aiigiil u velocities o and -a be gai tii tliout OC and 

0 V u) tin positive dueetion, theso can be roiupoundtd into an 
augnloi velocity iboiit a now axis 01, vvliieh divides the angle AOO 
into two paitb such that 

w sill COI sin COI ^ ^ 

a^° sin AU1 ~ ;Tis COI-tan 6 (supiiose) 

01 IS, thou foie, the position of tho iiibtnntanoons avis, and as 
OC will nlwayrs tend to roiiieide with it, OC will move loimtl tho 
axis OB in the negative diiei tion It will ho noticed also that, «• 
leniaimug the same, tan 6 will be loss as cr is gieator This shows 
that tire rotation round OB, or tho motion ui a/irauth, will bo slower 
as tho speed ot the flj wheel is gieator This ai ooids with expoii- 
meul In pieeisely the same way by oonsideiiiig siimrltanooirs 
anguUt velooitioB about 00 and 013 and OA and OB, can expen- 
menU 2 and 8 he exjduined 

Perhaps tiro most common form of gyioscope is that winch 
has been largely sold under the name of the gyioscope top 
It IS a modiiicatiou of 
the gyioscope lutio- 
rluced by Fessel In 
It the ling containing 
the lotatiiig wheel is 
either supported on a 
vertical pivot at the 
end of the axis, or 
simply held suspended 
by a btriog attached 
to the same point, as 
lepiesented in fig 2 
In this case, when tho 
wheel IB rapidly rota- Fig 2 

ted, and its axis initially mohned at an angle with the 
veilicnl, a slow motion round the vertical axis is obacivod 
to take place This 
lotation IS accom- 
panied by a feeble 
nutation of the axis, 
wliicli IS unobserv- 
able by the eye so 
long as the wheel 
rotates rapidly Tho 
lotation in avimiith X 
wonld oontmuo uni- 
form if the velocity 
of the wheel ic 
mamed constant, bub 
ibgradually in ci eases 
ui speed, the nuta- 
tion. at the same time 
becoming more ap- ® 

parent as the velority dies away, till the gyroscope finally 
settles with the axis of the wheel in the direct on of tho 
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longation of the supporting string A short analytical 
Bstigation of tins paiticular case may serve to give some 
1, of how pioblatns on the gyroscope generally may be 
icked Foi clearness in the woodcut (fig 3) we suppose 
ling containing the wheel lemovod 


at El ropiosent the wheel of miss M, h tho distiucc of tlia contie 
in ity G- fioin O , OO the axis of the wheel, euppoecd of unit 
,th , OA, OB, two otliLi nxea thiough the fixed jiomt O at 
t angles to OO and to each othei , OX, OY, OZ, thiec icct 
iilai axes fixed in space, with wluch OA, OB, OO {oxts 
able with the body) initiaily coincide , i|/, 0, angles on 

sphoio uhioh dcfaiia tho point 0 

A, B, 0 bo the inomtiiis of ineitn, and w, p, <r the angulai 
icities about OA, OB, OO lespictivdy, the equation of kinctio 
igy T gives 

T=^(Aw»' + B,i“ + Cv») , 

•w=» ti sin ^ — i// sin 9 cos tp , 
p — 9 cos i#i + ij/siu9 sm* , 
o-— ifi oos B + tp 

istituting and making A=B, as is eleaily the oaao, \so have 
T=-iAo^ ^iA+®sm!‘ 0 -^-iC{ 1 ^ cos 9 + ■;>)» 
living Lagiaiigo’a equations of motion, which aie for this ease 

dt dTp dtp ’ 

dt^dip dtp ’ 

got 

(1) ^|AiPBm“0 + OCif-oos0-h^)coso| -0, 

(2) -Jl 0(+ cos fl + <#.)[ -0, 


(1] Ab — Aip-^ sm e cos 0 + C sin 9i/'(ij' cos 9 + 0) — hflffh sin. 9 
grating (2), we got 

i|/oos9 + ^— a constant— n, 
ill lopiesents the angulai volocitj about 00 
ow if tho motion be steady wo must liai c both 6 and constants 
them bo lopiosented by a and p lespeotively Then equation 
'lies 

- Ap^ 6in a cos et + Cpn sin a — ilffA sin a 
Mtfh + Ap^ cos g 
^ Ui 


Lius foimula wo can oaloulate, loi anypaiticular lustinment, the 
ilu velocity in azimuth ft cm having given the angulai veloci'^ 
itation of the fiy*TvheoI and ties vtasa 

LU important ca&e of motion, and one also very mterest- 
both mathematically and physically, is got by including 
uoscope m a jjandulam hob and suppoitmg the rod from 
iiveisal flexure joint This constitutes the gyroscopic 
dulnm Tlie joint is usually got by attaching a shoit 
rth of flaa steel wiia iigidly to the end of the rod, and 
leading the whole by means of the other end of this 
‘ fiimly clamped into a fixed support When the 
iSBope is rapidly rotated, and the pendulum drawn a 
e aside from the vertical and then let go, its lowei end 
bserved to dosonbe a beautiful cuive consisting of a 
es of equal closed loops, all equally near each other and 
atmg from a centie point This curve, which is a 
ues of hypotrochoul, i-s figuied in Thomson and Tait’s 
^u?al Phdosophi/, whore also the whole theory of the 
Dscopio pendulum will be found 

Ls has been already mentioned, a remaikable apparent 
Bt IS produced by the eaith's diurnal rotation upon a 
Ldly rotating gyioscope This aiises fiom what Foucault 
ed the ‘'fixity of the plans of rotation,” and what 
imson and Tait have lecently called “ gyrostatio domi- 
ou ” In virtue of this princijile, the axis of the rotating 
iv heel tends always to preset ve a fixed direction in space, 
, in consequence, will appear to move in a direction 
osite to that m winch the earth’s rotation is at each 
ant actually cairying it 

wo suppose the gyroscope represented at fig 1 to have oJl do 
s of free rotation lound the point O, and to be in every way 
tly bnlancod about that point, and also to have all its pivots 


nooilyi Old of liiction, thou, at vhatoiei pait of the earth's suifoLO 
It may be plicod, the flj uhtol uhilo lotitmg lapidly vill le 
obsBited to moio giadiially and finallj take up &iu,h n iiosition 
that Its axis OC is paiUlel to the cuth’saxis, and also tint its 
diiOLtion of lotation loiind OC is tho same as that of the eaith 
round its axis Should the ling K bo fixed so that tho axis OC can 
onlymoio m a lioiizoiitil pliiio, then tho luig L will inovo in 
azimuth till itliis pi leed GO iii the dnoetion noith and south and 
such that the diiectioii of lolation of tho fly-iihocl coincides uitli 
that ot the earth Euithoi, should tho iiug JU ho fixed lu the pi me 
of thcnieiidim, so tint GO can onlj move lu altitude, then GU will 
he obsoiiod to tilt nil till it is piiallol to the eaith’s axis, the 
diiBCtion of lotation ol tho wlitol being, as betoie, tho same as that 
of tho caith These effects in ly bo explained as lollous — 

Let A. be the latitude of the plico, and u the angulai velocity of 
the caith on its axis , also, at stilting, let the iing K be in the 
hnijzontal plane, and let OC make an angle k, in azimuth, with a 
hoiizontnl line OIT di iwn fiom O iiortliw ai ds , fiiitlici, lot tho 
lotation of tho xvhocl lound OG he positive Now tu c in be icsolvcel 
into tlueo vngalat leloeitus at light angles to oach. othei, mz — 
u sill A. lOund the leitieal lino, 
tvcos A.COS a louiid B lino paiallel to OO, and 
CD cos A. sill a loiiml a line paiallel to ON 

Of these at sin A. gives the velocity in azimuth, o>cosA.eosa can 
only affect tlie velocity of the xv heel, while » cos Asm a gives tho 
velocity of OU in allitude These being Gio actual Goniponeiit 
velocities communicated to the gyioscope by tho caith, tho ippaient 
velocities will be equal and opposite to them 

The appaiatus actually employed by Foucault to demon- 
atrate the lotatiou of the eaith difteied somewhat from that 
repiesouted in fig 1 lu it the corresponding ring to L 
was suspiended fiom a fixed stand by a thread without 
toision, and losted at its low est point by a pivot in an agate 
cup Also the ling coirespouding to K, which earned the 
fly-wheel, lested on knife edges within L, and could be 
removed at pleasuie, m order that the rotation might be 
given to tho fly-wheel G-ieat care was also taken to have 
ovBiy pait thoioughly well balanced It is stated that the 
expoiiment was scvoial times successfully performed, and 
Foucault by means of his appaiatus was thus able, without 
astionomical obseivation, to find out the latitude of the 
place, the east and xvest points, and the late of tlio eaith's 
motion The same expeiiment has lately, it is said, been 
successfully peifoimeJ by Mi Q M Hopkins Ills fly- 
wheel, hoiiJg driven by electricity, has tho advantage of 
lotdting at a uniform lats fur any length of time By 
attaching a small tniiioi to the fiame which carries tho 
lovolving wheel, and using a spot of hght lefiected fiom it 
as an mdex, he has been able to make manifeab the oai Lh’s 
rotation in a veiy shoit time 

An ingenious practical application of tho gyuiscope 
piincixfie was suggostod and carried into efiect about the 
year 1856 by Protessoi Pia^zi Flmytb His aim was to 
devise a telescope stand which would always leniani level 
on boaid ship, notwithstanding the pitching and lolhng, 
aud so lacilitate tho taking of astronomical obseivations at 
sea Foi tins puiposc the stand was suppoited on gimbals, 
and underneath it weie placed on fine pivots seveial heavy 
fly-wheels which could bo put m iipid rotation, some on 
vertical and some on lioiirontal axes Tho complete appar 
atus, involving many ingenious details as to diiving the 
fly wheels, &o , was tested by Piofessoi Smyth on board 
the yacht “Titania” during a voyage to Teneuffe, and 
found to woik with perfoet satisfaction A full account of 
tho method will be lound in Ttans Itoyal Scotttah Society 
of Aitb, vol IV 

Gyuobtat — T his is a modification of the gyroscope, 
devised bySirWilham Thomson, which has been used by him 
as well as by Professor Tait for a number of yeora to lUustiate 
the dynamics of rotating rigid bodi es It consists essentially 
of a fiy-wbeeh with a massive iim, fixed on the middle of 
an axis which can rotate on fine steel pivots inside a rigid 
case The rigid case exactly lesembles a similarly-shaped, 
but hollow, fly-wheel and axis closely suirounding the other 
but BtiU leaving it freedom to move Shta are made m the 
XI — 45 
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coutaming case wteieby a cord can be coiled seveial tunes 
round tho as .19 for the puipose of setting the flywheel in 
motion Tlieie is. aUo attached to the rigid cnee, m the plane 
passing thiough the 
centio oE giavity o£ 
the wheel at light 
angles to its axis, a 
thin flange of metal, 
which 13 called tho 
beaung edge The 
ciiciimteieiicoof this 
flange is> not a oiicle 
bat a omviliueai 
polygon of sistoon 
or more eqml sides 
The object of mak- 
ing It so IS to pie- 
vent the instiument 

fiom lolling like a | | 

wheel on the beaiing | 

edge when tho fly- ^ j 

wheel IS rotating n . . 

lapidly A diaw- * 

mg oE the gyiostat, vnth a poition of the case lenioved to 

show tho inside, is given in fig 4 A lepreeenta the 

beaiing edge upon which the whole balances To suit 

certain exporimentg, a shaip conical steel point can be fixed 

on to the end B by means of a baj onet joint 

The gyiostat 13 a most lusliuotive inatrumeut, and with 
it many inteiesting oxpeiimonts can be peiEoimed We 
can only mention a few taken fiom Thomson and Tait’s 
^afw al FhvLomphy, vol i Fart I , where the mathematics 
of the whole subject will be found fully given 

1 Let the. gyiostit bo placed on a flat Oirot of glass wifli its 
iKaimg edgo in a vcitioal plane as lopiesonted lu tho tigme 
Nogleiting ti inslatiom, it lias in. that position cleaily two fioo- 
iloins, ono in a/imuth and tho othoi laclinitional Or these, the 
hiat M noil till anil tho second unstable when the fly-whed is stall , 
bat when it lolatus lapidly tin second mil become stable, the flist 
lOinainiiig noutiil os bcloie When thi fly wheel is spumint 
rapidly, tho poiaistonoo with -which the gyrostat keeps tho cieot 
position IS vciy icmaiUablc A blow fiom tho fist on the stdo of 
tho case IS nil t by a stiong icsistinco, tho mstinmeut boingthiown 
into a St III of violent ticmo], which subsides, howevet, oftoi a few 
second-. If, while llio fly wheel is still lapidly spinning, iwcight 
be hung on at B, tho -whole appaiatns will, like tho gyioscopo, 
immediitcly bogin to move loniid a veitical aais 

2 Let tho gj lost. it bo suppoitcd on kmfo edgo gimbals at its 
lowoi ond, aucT with the avis icitical In this position it lins t-wo 
iieedoina each unst-ihlo, without lotation of tho flywheel, but 
with it both stable A similai lesult is obtained 1^ snppoiting 
the gyio.tat on aiimveioal ftpvaie joint, constitutmg on inverted 
gyia.copic pcntUiliim 

3 Let the gyiostat bo suppoited on tiro equally long stilts ta-n 
gontial to tho boaimg edge In this position the two fieedoms, one 
ariinuthal tin othei melmalional, aio both niistahlo withont, but 
both stable -wnth, lapid lotation ot tho fly-wheel 

4 Let the gyi ostat be attached to e bni ot wood by thiusting tho 
beazing edge thiough a naiiuw slot in tho middle of the bai, and 
then let it bo swsponded by sitings attached to the ends of the boi, 
the bai being hoiizontnl By this -wo have the moans of slinging 
the gyiostat bililnily m foni diffoioiit wajs, two with the stiinga 
paiallel and two with tliem oioaaod, the gyiostat being nlteinately 
above and below the wooden bai liach of these wavs has fom 
tieedoms, which can be icduced to tluee by atluidstaingin each, 
case A little consideiation -mil sho-w in each case the stable and 
unstable modes without and with lotataou of the fly wheel 

It only xemains to mention a veijy inteiesting and intricate 
gyiostatic piohlem -which, has been lately suggested by Su WiUi^ 
Thomson Ho supposes a stiing of gyiostats to he formed with 
then nves all in the same stiaight line, and each attached to the 
otliei by a small n-niveisal flevuie joint of thin steel wiie If this 
string be distmbed aftei tho fly wheels have all been put into rapid 
lotation, a lemarkable cork screw motaon passes along the wiie 
Foi paiticulais we must lefei to a pepei annaunecd by on WiUuua 
Thomson in tho M 8 M Pfoeeedvttgs 

In. addition to the references in -the text -the folloanng will be 
found -useful — .Ast Noticea, vol 1 , Oompteg Bmdus, Sept 1862 , 
Paper by Piofessoi Magnus tianalated in Taylor’s Foiaign 8<,icnttfia 
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I Iftwoua.newBei ,pait3,p 210 Aat A’b<wss, -i ol xiii pp 221-248, 
I Tluoty of TouuiiiU' 8 Gyiostjopc JSipcriwLRti,, by tho licv Biden 
Powell, FES , Aat Notuca, vol vv , aitielea by M ijoi J G 
Bainaid in Sdlioiaiis Jouiiial, 2d sei , aols iviv and xv\ , h 
Hunt on “Eotatoij Motion,” A’rw Phil A'oe Glaigoin, -i dl n , 
J CleikMaxwcll, “On a Dynamical Top,” Ttans 21 A' A’, vol \xi , 
Phil Meuj , 4th 6U , vol.. 7, 13, li , i’lot Pnyal I 2 ish Aucdi my, 
-lol vni , Su 'William Thomson on ‘ Gyiostat,” JFuiJii/t, -|ol vi p 
297 , Price’s laJimUsinial Cahulus, vol it (J LL ) 

GYTHUJil was an ancient Aeliieau to-wn on the 
Lacoman Quit, south-west of the mouth of the Euiolaa, 
neai the cite ot the luodcin poit Maiathonisi It lay 
I opposite the island Cianse, at the foot of the feitilo \ alley 
of the Gythius On its coins tho common types aie Apollo 
I and Ueiacles, tho foiiudeis of the city Ileiacles, tho 
' Phoinieiaa god Melkait, points to an early connexion with 
Tyie The Phocmciaiia maintained a gieat tiado with tho 
shoies of the Laconian Gulf, and Aphiodite Migoniti‘=., the 
Phoemcian Aataite, had a temple at Migonium, the modem 
Maiathonisi Aphrodite and Asclepius also ocoui on its 
coins, and the lattei had a temple in the city A gicit 
poit m tho period of Phoenician intorcoui&c, Qytluuin 
become a secondaiy town aftei the Dorian conquest, ns i-, 
pioved by the absence of eatly coins , and it -was only 
attei the decay ot Sparta that it again became nn iiiipoit- 
ant city It v/as the oidinaiy station of tho Bpaitan 
fleet, and -was consideiecl the iiorfc of Spaita, fiom which 
It was distant about 30 aiilcs In tho wais ag.iiiist 
Athens it was theiefoie exposed to ftequent attacks Tol- 
midos, the Athenian commandei, burned it (45E1 10 ) 
Latei it was besieged unsuccessfully by Epnminojulas (370 
bo) It was stiongly foitifiod by the tyraut Nabis , but 
he wros comijelled by Flamininub to give up Qytlumn and 
othei coast towns to the Achaean league (196 n c ) When, 
soon aftei w aids, the whole countiy became aBomanpi oi ince, 
Gythinm had its own magiatiates, orparayoi and fi^opoi (bOo 
insci in Lebas, Voyage Aie/itol, 2±2«, and Gott Gil Aiu , 
1865, p 461) Augustus made it one of the iwentj loui 
Eleu^eio-Laconian towns The existing iuiue., called 
Paleopoh, aia all of the Eoman peiiod Accouliiig to 
Stiabo (p 363), it had an aitificial hoibom of which Col 
Leake could see no tisce In tho town was a well sacted 
to Asclepius, and at thiee stadcs distance was tho stone 
Algos, wheie Oiestes was lelieved fiom his madness 

GYGLA, chief town of tho Tiaiis-Tibiscan county of 
B4kds, LEungaiy, is favouiably situatod on the Echci (White) 
Koros, and has a well-built station on tho hTagy-Vaiad 
(Qrosswardem) and Eszdk line of the Alfold-Fiume Ilailw ay, 
in 46“ 38' K let , 21“ 17' E long The outei ditch of tho 
old rumed foitress, the tower of which selves as a iiiison, 
divides Qyula mto two paits, named lespectively Mag j- at 
I V<Uo3 (Ilungarian town) and Ndinel Ydros (German-town) 
Stone budges facilitate communication over tho canals, 
which flow fiom the Koros, and inteiseot the streets Among 
the pixncipal buildmgs aie Eoman Catliolic, Old United 
Gieek, Lutheian, and ColvmiBt chuiches, and a Jews’ 
synagogue, also a fine castle with gardens, a county hall, 
an ancient Turkish hath, many handsome private icsidoiicos, 
and several oil-mills Qyula is, moieovcr, tho seat of the 
county assemblies and udmimstiation, of a loyol comb of 
justice, of the assizes, and of a boaid of taxes, and has post 
and telegraph oftices, and a savings-bank The inhabitants 
are employed partly in mduatrial and commercial pui suits, 
partly in farming and catble-bieedmg The fans are much 
resorted to foi the pm chase of coin, homed cattle, sheep, 
pigs, wooden waies, and gall-nuts 'The chief agricultural 
products of the suiroundmg country are wheat, barley, oats, 
and maize, there is also a good eupiply of garden fiuit, 
grapes, and vegetables In 1870 the population amounted 
to 18,496, consiBtmg chiefly of Magyars, Wallaohs, and 
Germans 
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H lias varied in form from tlie Phmniciaii and old 
Hebrew symbol Q, called Chetlij only by tlie 
removal of the upper and lower horizontal lines. (For the 
oldest forms of the letter see Alphauet.) The closed form 
is sometimes found in old Greek inscriptions, and, though 
less frequently, in South Italy. 

Its value ill Phoenicia was probably a continuoas gnttural 
sound — the sound which it had in Hebrew — resembling 
the German ch, and with no English counterpart. In 
Greece it represented nothing more than the spirant h, so 
long as a separate symbol to denote that sound was felt to 
be necessary. Afterwards it was generally employed to 
denote a second e-sonnd, under the name of Eta ; probably 
it had before been called Ileta. The time of this change 
varied in different parts of Greece. In the alphabet of the 
island of Thera we find H representing e as early as the 
40th Olympiad, though it still sometimes retained its old 
value. At Athens the date was 403 b.o., and here the 
practice did not vary. But iu moat of the alphabets of 
Greece proper, of Peloponnesus, and of the Italian colonies, 
H still remained as the rough breathing ; and as such it 
consequently passed into the Latin alphabet. It is possible 
that h in a very few Latin words, when it oocnrs as a 
medial sound (e.y., tralio, velw), was a continuous guttural. 
But generally it occurs at the beginning of a word, and can 
hardly have bean more than a breathing. Even as this it 
early became evanescent. During the classical period of 
Latin literature it was retained in the speech of educated 
men, doubtless in part by Greek infiuence. But in the 
popular speech it was rapidly disappearing as an initial 
sound ; although it contiuxied to bo written, and indeed 
was often written wrongly, at the beginning of words where 
it had no place i unior was written Inimor^ and the h 
has held its own in English spelling down to our day. The 
sound is almost completely lost in modem Italian. 

It is not settled beyond dispute by what mechanism the 
7i-50und is produced. The old view (held by Lepsius and 
others) is that h has a distinct position of its own, farther 
back in the tliroat than the gutturals, in fact, immediately 
above the larynx, — that it is a surd, to which the corre- 
sponding sonant is the slight gurgle heard between words 
of which the first ends and the second begins with the 
same sound (e.y., “go over ”), if we take care to close the 
glottis between the two words hut not to alter the position 
of the other vocal organa. A quite different view is held 
by Wliituey, M. Boll, and others, that h lias no distinct 
position of its own, but is sounded in or through the 
Ijoaition of the following sound ; for example, that in say- 
ing lui wo do not put the vocal organs into two positions, 
one for 7i and one for a, but we put them into the position 
for a, and then produce the breath and the vowel without 
any change of position, the h being a mere expiration of 
breath through the open glottis ; similarly hi, Jiu, «Sec., hra 
produced with the vocal organs: in the position for i, 
<feG., respectively ; in each case the vocal chorda vibrate for 
the vowel after the expiration of breath, but there is no 
change made within the orifice of the mouth between the 
7»-30und and the vowel. This view is at least a plausible one. 

HAARLEM, a city of the Hethorlahdsi the chief town 
of the province of North Holland. By. rail it is 11, mQes 
■W;. of Amsberdami 19 S, of Alkmaar, and SO N. of Leyden. 
Distant about 5 miles from the. German Ocean, it commu- 
utoates with the Zuyder-Zee by the . Spasarne and the-lQ. 
The railway to Amsterdam was opened iu 183^9, and: that 
■to Alkmaar in ISfiL . 


Haarlem is a typical Dutch town. The branches of the 
Spaame and an extensive system of canals bring the ship- 
traffic into the heart of it, and turn its streets into so many 
quays. The roadways are paved with bricks; the houses 
have gable-ends with old-fashioned crow-steps; and every- 
thing wears a decent and quiet aspect, which to one man is 
dulncss and to another “ aristocratic gravity and modest 
coquetry.” What the city laclcs iu liveliness it makes up by 
the interest of its historical associations and the number of its 
eeientifle and artistic institutions. The gi-eat market place 
especially has much that is worth seeing: the town-house 
and the cathedral of St Bavo ; the old meat market, a build- 
ing of the end of the IGtli centiuy in the old Dutch style ; 
the stadsdoelon, or place where in former times the burgesses 
used to assemble in arms ; and the statue erected to Roster 
iu 1856, when in Holland he was still generally considered 
the inventor of printing, St Bavo’s is one of the most 
famous churches in the Netherlands. It is a cruciform 
structure completed in 1538, and malces a considerable 
impression on the spectator by the great length (about 426 
feet) of its main axis and tlie height and steepness of the 



Flan of Haorleni. 


1. OiuiWorta. I 4. Tlio Catlioarnl of I 6. E.C. Cli. of St, Joseph. 

3. InflTnuuT. St Biivo or Qrooto 0. nerraclca. 

8. Town-House. | Kork. | 7. Tujlcr’a Foimilutioii . 

roof. The tow'or is about 266 feet high. Within the 
lofty vaulting is supported by twenty very light cohtinns, 
and there is a good deal of beauty about the pierspective 
of its aisles. The organ, built by Christian Muller of 
Amsterdam between 1735 and 1738, was for some time the 
largest in the world, and is still celebrated for the sweetness 
of its tone, especially in the vox humana stop. It pojssesses 
four key-boards, 64 stops, and 6000 pipes, the largest of 
wliich is 15 inches in diameter. Among the monuments 
in the church are those of Bilderdyk the poet ieiid the 
hydraulic engineers Christiaan Brunings and Fredrik 
William Conrad, Hie latter the projector of the sluices at 
Katwijk. In the belfry are the damimijes, small bells 
presented to the town according to tradition by William I., 
the conqueror of Damietta. At the head of the scientific 
institutions of Haarlem may be placed the Dutch Bodeiy 
of sdenoes (iTciZfaredscAe vaa Wete7ischappen) 
founded in 1752, which possesses very valuable collections 
in botany, natural history, and geology. : Teyler’a Ibund- 
atJen (Teyler’s Stichting), instituted in acoordanoe with the 
last will of Hebre Teyler van der Hulst for the stndy of 
. theology, natural phil osophy, poetry, history, drawing, and. 
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nnmibmaticd, lias various auxiliary collections m tliefounder’a 
formei lesidence The Dutch society of industry, founded 
in 1777, IS still active and flourishing, -with blanches eatab 
hshed all over the country In 1871 it instituted a colonial 
museum, which along with the royal museum of modoiu art 
IS accommodated in the pavilion formeily the residence of an 
Amsteidatn banker, Hope, and acquired for the mown by 
King Louis 27apoleon The colonial museum presents a 
complete survey of the manifold products of the Dutch 
possessions in the East Indian Archipelago, and the loyal 
museum has a collection of 250 pictures Among the 
benevolent institutions of the city it is enough to mention 
the hospital for old men founded in 1608, and the beautiful 
Teyloi's Hospital 

Tlio staple industries of Haarlem have been greatly 
modified in the course of lime Under the counts of 
Holland cloth weaving and brewing were in a very thriving 
condition, but undei Charles V they lost enoimonsly in 
impoitanoe Wliile 2000 piece’s of cloth had been manu 
factiued annually in the end of the 15th century, 800 or 900 
was the mimbei for 1515, and the breweiiea diminished 
from 120 in 1494 to 95 in 1503, and by 1513 were no more 
than 77 After the revocation of the edict of Hantes, silk, 
lace, and damask weaving waie introduced by French 
refugees, and in course of time these industiies gave emplo 3 - 
ment to 10,000 of the population About the close of the 
18th oButury this remarkable piospeiity was a thing of the 
post , and it was nob till aftei the Belgian revolution that 
Hiaclem began to turn its attention to the vaiious depart- 
ments ot uiBuufactura m which it is now engaged Cotton 
factoiies, caiudge-woiks, bleach-worlcs, cotton and ailk 
dye w oiks, a famous type foundry, oil-woiks, soap woiks, 
breuenea, ond a factory foi pieservgd meats are among the 
moie important establishments The extensive woiltshops 
of the Dutch lailwaj company aie also of value to the town 
One of the printing establishments has the reputation of 
being the oldest m the Netheilands, and publishes the oldest 
Dutch pnpei, De Opt Offte Uaat lemniei Gout ant As maiket 
gardening, especially in the flower department, is kigely 
coined on in the loiinediate vicinity, Haarlem is the teat 
of a llouiishmg trade m “Dutch loots,” especially in hya- 
cinths, tulips, fntillaiies, spiraeas, and japonicas A con- 
siderable business is also done in the butter, cheese, and 
otliei agiicultuial produce from the suiiounding country 

Though the population of Hanilem has boon steadily 
I nci easing since the beginning of the present century, it has 
not become so great us it was in the 17th In 1570 the 
total was 20,772 souls, of whom 1836 were Dutchmen 
capable of bearing aims, 1215 Englishmen and Pienchmen, 
1856 Geimans, and 15,865 women and children By 1622 
it had incieased to 30,455 A rapid decline took place 
in the 18th century , fiom 26,281 in 1748 the number 
sank to 21,227 in 1796, and by 1815 it was not moie than 
17,i32 Seven yeais Jatei we And 18,453 inhabitants, 
31,667 m 1830, 24,012 in 1840, 25,852 m 1850, and 
27,534 111 1860 The yeai 1874: showed 32,758, and three 
yeais latei tlie number was no less than 35,692 In 1869 
-1870 there were 14,471 membeis of the Dutch Beformed 
Cumiiiunion, 11,574 Boman Catholics, and 665 Jbms 


Hiailem is niontioned m a lister of the 10th century as 
Marolom Fiom Count Willi'iin Ii it obtained a chaitu lu 1246^ 
aud m the course of tho following con tui les it lapidly advanced m 
prosperity In 1492 the insurgents called the "In end and cheese 
folk, got possession of the town, but befoie the year v as out it wos 
leooverod by the impeiial gciienl Duke Albeit of Saxony Tho 
yeai 1493 was witness of a gieit eonflwpation, and in 1509 theplagne 
claimed its many victims In IS50 Haai lem became a bishop’s Me 
The prominent part that its inhabitante took in the revolt of the 
tletlieilands brought upon it on unpaialleled disostsp Don Fred 
wick son of the duke of Alva invested the town with 80,000 men m 
December 1678, aiid after a siege, in which tho burghers defended 
tliemselves with admix able and peitinacious heroism, it was obliged 


to oapitulato m July 1573 Tho oonqueiois, ni spilo of tlicir 
piomiseof meicy, took baibarous longoaiict, and it was not till 
July 1677 that the town was recovered fiom then giasp by tho 
piince of Oiangc In its subsequent histoiy the main cviuis aie 
the inundations of 1776 and 1791, the aiiivol of tho Piussiaiis in 
1787, ond the quateicenlenaiy celebration of the invention of 
printing in 1S23 

Sea 1 Allan, Geschiedenis en heachiijmtig tan ITamlein lan de 
woogfsie ttjdm tot op onus dagen ondet mcdcv.e^lttuj %an JiL^na, 
Siiithede, en Geeltngs 

HAAnniEK liAUE, 01 Hari.ismmep Mieb, a oomminio of tho pio 
vuice ot Noith Holland, constituted by the law ot 16th July IbSa 
Itbaa an area of about 4b, 000 acres, and its population has iiiLiiiiSLd 
fiom 7000 in 1860 to 13,602 in 1878 As its uuiio indicates, tlu. 
commune was formuly a lake, and, accoiding to Ameisfooidt, tins 
lake was s. lolicof x noi them aim of thcRhiiu. which passed tin oiigh 
tho district in the time of the Bomxns In 1531 the llaailciniiiu. 
Meer had an sica of 6430 ncies, and m its vicinity w eic thice smaller 
sheets of watei — tho Leidsche Meei or Leyden Lake, tho Spieinig 
Mcci, and the Oude Meei oi Old Lake — ^with a uiiiteil aiea ot shout 
7600 aoies The foui Hkos w tre ultimately iiieoi poi ated into one by 
successive inundations, and by 1647 the new Haarlem Lake had an, 
aiea of 36,400 acres, which by 1740 was iiici eased to 42,000 Aa 
cdily as 1648 Jan Adiiaanszoon Lceghwatei ^uoposed to eiuhke 
and diam tho lake, and similai schemes, among which those of 
Kikolaaa Samnel Ciuqiiiiis m 1742 and of Baioii vin I qndon vim 
Hemmen. in 1821 iic woithy of special montion, wcie bionght foi- 
wud fiom timo to time But it w as not till 1836, when one tiiiioua 
hntiicano on the 9th oi November dime tho watcis ns lai as the 
gates of Amstcidam, and anolhei on the 25th of Deccmbui scut them 
in the opposite diiection to siihimcrgo the stiects of Liydcii, that 
tho miua of the nation was tuiuod seiionsly to the iiitillii In 
August 1837 the king appointed a lO] al commission of iiiqniiy , tho 
scheme pioposetl by tlio commission iccemd the siiietionor tho 
second chaiuboi in Haich 1839, and in tlio following bla} the 
uecessaiy law was passed Tlie Hist business was to dig .i cinal 
loundthe lakofoi thoieception of the water and the aetoinmodntioii 
of tho gieat tiaffio which had pieyiously been caiiicd on Tlio 


The prthimiiaiy w orks w ore not completed till 1846 Tho 
osod by tho canal was lathei moie than 70 sqiiaic miles , 


Width of 180 feet on the west si 
east Bide The; 

area enclosed b., ... ^ 

tho aveiase depth of the lake was 18 feet 1 44 inches , and as tho 
wotoi hau no natniol outfall it was calculated that piobably 1000 
million tons would have to be laisod by mechanical means A 
mgantie steam engine designed by Messis J Gibb and A Doan ot 
London w as elected ond named in honour of Lceghw atei It could 

raise 112 tons at each stioko and dischsige 1,000,000 tons, in S5i 
hours The total weight of non used foi tho engine, pumps, &.0 , 
was €10 tons, mil tho cost of tho mnclnnciy and huihliiigs anioimtcd 
to £36,000 Two otliei engines of equal swo and nowei wcie iftoi- 
wards constiuctcd by Messis Hoivey ot Hayle and Mossis Fo\ and 
Co ofreiian,in Cornwall, thoniakois of the “Leoghw itii ” They 
weie uBintd losiiectii ely tho Ciuquuis and Cio Van Lijiidcii 
Pumping commenced in 1848, and tlie lako was diyliy the Isl ot 
July 1852 At the fli st sale of tho highest lands along the hanks 
on August 16, 1853, 784 hectares weie bought foi 575,000 iloiins, 
or 738 floiinspei hcctaie , but the average price aftciw aids was less 
The whole aiea of 42,000 acicsiecoveied.tiom tho watei s has biouglit 
m 9,400,000 lloiins or about £780,000, so Giat the actual cost to 
the nofaon has only been 4,400,000 florins or £300,000, though tho 
expense of the enteipiiso amounted to 13,787,377 floiins oi 
£1,080,000 Tho soil is of various kinds, loom, clay, sand, and 
peat , moat of it is sufficiently fertile, though in the lowoi portions 
theie are haneu patches where the scanty vegetation is coxcicd with 
an ochieoas deposit Com, bscds, cattle, huttci, and cheese aio the 
pwneqnl produce TJia loads which travel sc the coinmuno aio 
boidoiod by pleasant looking fawn houses built after the loiioua 
styles ofllollond, Fiiesland, or Biabaiit Hoofddoip, Vcinicpcidoip 
01 Niouw Tennep, Abbenes, and the vicinities of the thico gicat 
steam engines me the spots wheie the population has clu&tcred most 
thickly Tho first church was built in 1855, in 1877 theie wcie 
^cn In 1851 tho city of Leyden laid claim to tlie possession of 
the new teinloiy, hut the com is decided in favour of tlio nation 
A hst of w 01 ks on the Haarlem Lake is gn en by Govms van Ends- 
geest, JGu dcssA/iemcnf du Zae do Harlem (Tho Hague, 1849-1861, 
8 paite, with plates) See also J P Amorsfooidt, ITet Harlommer- 
mem , Haarlem, 1857, published by the Amstoidani MaataeTiavma 
FehsoMentts 


HABAKKUK (p)p5.n), one of the minor prophets of 
the Old Testament, the eighth in order in the Massoietio 
text The name of the prophet is peculiar to him, and 
occars only in his own wilting (i 1 , iii 1) As to its 
meaning there is some uncertainty, but it is probably a 
formation from a verb signifying to entwine, to embrace 
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{PSP), and means “embraced” or simply “embi ace” (Jerome, 
Ft ad Hah , Geaenius and Furst on the word) In the 
Septuagint and with the Gieefc fatheia it appears in the 
form ot 'AfJL^ajtovfj,, which would eeem to indicate that 
the Hobiew was lead and pionounced Habbakuk (p1p?n), 
tlie double h being changed for the sake of euphony into 
mh The change of the i into ni at the end of the word 
Bleek says is without analogy, but in the change of 
Beelzebub into Beelzebul we ha\e an analogous instance 
of the substitution of a liquid for a nuito, — pi obably because 
to tlio Gioek eai it was not agieeable that a final syllable 
should begin and end with the same rough consonant Of 
tho piojihet’s pcraon.il liistory nothing is ceitainly known 
In the inscription of his book he is simply caded “the 
pioph 0 t”,noi can we with ceitauity deteiunne at what 
time lie lived and piophesied From the use of the woid 
“my” in the subsciiptuin to the psalm m chap iii, “To 
tho chief singer on my stiinged instrument” (vei 19), it 
has been lufLiicd that he was of tho tube of Lev i, inasmuch 
Oj it IS supposed fiom this that he held a place among 
tho:.o by whom officially the musical seivice of the temple 
was condnetod, a place which only a Levibe, it is alleged, 
could occupy But this seems rathei too much to build on 
the meie use of tlio woid “my,”noi is it quite cei tain that 
only Levites took part with stimged instruments in tlie 
SBivice of song in the temple King Hezekiah, aftei lus 
lecovoiy fiom his sickness, composed a psalm of thanks- 
giving, anvl in leteience to it he says, “Wo will sing my 
songs to tho btiinged instiumenta all tho days of onr life 
in tho Iiouse of the Lord ” , for he “ had said, What is the 
sign thxt I shall go up to tho house of tho Loid?” ^Isa 
xxxviii 20, 22) , flora which it may bo infeiied that othois 
Losiilos Levites might take pait in tho liturgical music of 
the temple Weio thoio any tiuth in tho aaseitiou in tho 
additions to Daniel in the Apocrypha that Habalckuk was 
sent by tho Lord from Judaea to Babylon with food foi 
Dmiol 111 the lions’ den, this would give us tho date of tho 
piupliet’s activity, but on such a manifest fiction nothing 
can bo built Aocoiding to one tiadition the piophet was 
bulled al ICoilah in the tribe of Judah, according to 
another at Hukkok (now Yakuk) in the tube of Naplitah 
The book of Ilabakkuk falls into two paits, — the foimei 
of which (chaps i and ii ) has the inaciiption, “The huiden 
winch Habakkuk the prophet saw,” and the lattei (chap iii ) 
tho inscription, “ Prnyei ” (or hymn) " of Habakkuk on 
Sliigyono bh ” B otli pai Is 1 lavc i ef erence to the same subj ect, 
the invasion of Judah by tho Chaldeans, who aie expiessly 
named (i 6) In both this is regaided as a chastisement 
from tiiB Lord upon the people for then sms, bat whilst 
in the eailiei pait the piophet appeals as a repiovor and 
dououncer of evil, in the latter lie gives utterance to emotions 
of level ence, confidence, and joy in God aa tho Saviour of 
His people In the foimer pait the piopliocy is m the foim 
of a dialogue between Jehovah and the xnophet The pio- 
phet, deeply troubled because of the coi i uption of his people, 
cries to God and asks how long such a state of things is to 
ooutmue (i 2-4) , to which God replies in effect that Ho 
IS about to bring on the sinful nation a heavy calamity by 
raising against them tho Chaldeans — “that bibtei and 
impetuous nation” — ^whose fieice and teiriblo hosts should 
d" /astate the laud, — at the same time intimating that this 
scourge should iiass away, and that the invadeis, diougli 
the instruments of God’s vengeance, should not be hdd 
giiltless (5-11) Tho prophet then appeals to God, the 
Eveilasting and Holy One, and asks how the employment 
of such instiiimcuts to indict punishment on the people of 
His choice 19 reconcilable with the divine rectitude and 
nnohangeabloness (12-17), but declares that he will stand 
on lus watch-tower that he may learn what God will say 
to him, hoping that some word of comfort may be vouch- 
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safed to him which he may cany to his people The void 
comes , the Lord will not suffer the ungodly, the tians- 
' gressor, and the idolater to escape, a five-fold woe is 
denounced against tho enemies of God’s people , the just 
016 encouraged to abide m faith, cheeied with the assuiance 
tlxat as a result of God’s judgments on the wicked the 
knowledge of the gloiy of the Loid shall fill the eaith as 
tho wateis covei the sea , for God is in His holy temple, 
His pui poses shall stand fast, theiefoie let all the earth bo 
still and await His coming (ii 1-20) The lattci pait of 
tho book IS a hymn of piaise in which the prophet in lus 
own name and that ot the people celebrates the majesty and 
mighty deeds of the Loid, and gives exulting expicssion to 
the confidence and joy with which His tiue subjects lest in 
Him (in 1—19) This hymn is m loim and style Idee one 
of the Psalms, and was doubtless intended foi use m the 
temiile service To some it has appealed that this tliird 
chaptei 13 wholly unconnected w'lLh the two piecedmg But 
though different in chaiactei and style, it stands closely 
connected m substance with what goes before, and foims 
with this one wbol e In the foi inoi pai two have the hm den 
which tho piophet had to beai to the people , m the lattci 
we have the utterance of the feelings pioduced hy the con- 
templation of the facts and rovclationis therein set foitli, 
viewed in the light of God's manifestations of llinisc If on 
behalf of His people m foimei times 

This book, winch it is goneially agiced was wiitten by 
the piojihet himself, foims one of the finest remains of 
ancient Hobiew' htcratuie In conception and style it is 
not mfenoi to any piodnction of the most flouushing age 
of piopheoy The language is pure, tho thought is lofty, 
and m the coiisli action si tistic slall is displayed With the 
mantle of the piophob the authoi boais also the chaplet of 
tho poet 

At whit time ilahikkuk piophosioii loniuns uncoil wii Piom 
1 £, G, whcie tlio invasion of I si sol by the Clialdoaus is icpiosintod 
08 a thing 60 otiaugo as to ho mcicilihlo when annouiiLbil, it has 
boon infoiiocl that the pioiihocy was utteiod whilst os jit tho 
people of Isiael wcie luiacqiiamtod with tho Clinhlpans as a wniliko 
powoi, — long, thoiefore, befoie tho battle of Caichcmiah (GOG n o }, 
in winch Keclio, king of Egypt, was dofented by Kihuch iiliie,</ai 
The dote of tho niopnocy has aceoidingly bj some, been lelegoted 
to the leign of hlanasscTi , aiid tine has boon supposed to riibiso 
couflimotion fiom tho fact that diiiuig that loign thcic weio pio 
phots who foietold tho ooming on tho nation of a cnlninity such oe 
that the eois of oil who hetud of it should tingle 12 lungs wi 
10 y ) , and of theso pi ophots Habakkuk may Im e been one 'i’lie 
woids of the piojihc-t, Iiowovoi, do not iioctssoiily imply tint at 
tlio tune ha nttoiod his piophocv the people woic so ignoiant of tl c 
Chsldeans that they c-ould not boliovo what he was commissioned 
toannonneo to them logiudiug an invision of Iho oouiitiy by that 
"bittei md hiisly” nation , it is lathei tho immedinttiK ss and 
toiublcncss of the citistioiibe winch he lopiGsciits as w hit would 
pass bcluf, even when aiiiKiunccd hy a piopliot of tho Loitl It is 
fttitliei to ho obsoivod that lus wolds imply that tho inliuintv he 
was sent to announce would luippen m the dsjs of those to whom 
ho spoke, which could baldly bo said of a geiieintion thiit had 
iQuchod adult igo dniiug tbc hittoi half of hlniiasseh s JOigu, tlint 
18, fully sixty ycnis bcfoio the invasion of Judiili by Nolmobad- 
noz/ar It may be added that it isveiy ini]oolahle that ihuing 
thcicigii of Mtinassoh, when iclolatiy linil to sudi an extent siipoi- 
scdetl the woi ship of Tehovah, auih ajisilm ss that of chip in 
would have boon coinposod foi tho ton.pio soiiiit by am one living 
in Judah A latci date, it would thus Jippini, must he assigned to 
tho piopliaiy Vitiinga has suggested that it wnsuttciod in tho 
time of Joamh, and this is accented by Dolitrsih and othcis To 
this it has lioou objected that tlio state of things desciibed ni the 
banning of the book does not accoid with what we Imow to have 
boon Idle state of things iii Josiali’a leign, oudmoieovei Hint tlio 
decluation that the ealanuty tliioatened should happen in the days 
of the existing geneiation does not tally with tho aseuinnco given 
by Uie prophetess Huldali to Eing Josiah, that the evil the Loid 
was about te bung upon Joiusalom should not happen m hia day 
( 2 £ingsxxii 16 - 20 ) Neithei of those objeotions, howevei, has 
much weight To the formei it may be replied that, though m the 
later part of Josiah’s leign abettoi state of tnines than that described 
by tho prophet pi ovail^, in the early pait of it things were pio 
l^bly exactly such as he repiosents , and to the lattei it may bo 
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icpl Oil tliat tho two ilcclaiEitions no not nieooni liable,, foi thong'll 
the invisioii of t]i 0 Cha’ileins might haiipen in thotimi, of tho exwt 
lug gpuoiitioii to- mIioiu the piopliot »noli.o, iL might ho not iiU 
nlbt tho (Icith of Josiahthat Jeiiuihm thoiildbo taken , Mhu.li in 
point ol fict Ml's tho Clio A nioio tcuous objection m tint tho 
psalni ill di ip 111 ooulil not ha\ e been Lomiioseilin Uie cnly imt oi 
Josuih s ii-igii bi-foia tho il(oijii 9 iihidi he intioduced liul been 
began, cniil that tho tiiit and setoiul diipteia conhl not haie been 
ntteioil ittcL thc -,0 hiil hooii luaiigiaated, botausothon tho state of 
tilings thiio desiubul did not osist To meet tliw ithiabecn 
siigge-.tcd tb it tho two puts of tho book nnj btiie boon conqioied 
at dilleient tiinis, tho oailioi jml in tho beginning and the litei 
attci tlu miildle- of Jowali’a leieii This is possible , but the stand 

point of tlio pioplut is in boLIi pails so nnicb. tho same that it is 
iiotpiobibli. that iw> milked inteiial of tune olapscd botM con tho 
coiiipositioii of till tiio Wo aio, lioiiuvci, so mipeifeetly nequamlcd 
with the iniiinlei di tills of thchistoiy of tin. tunes that foi aught wo 
can tolltheii. may have been susons diiuug tho leigiiof Josiahuhen 
the good ind tho evil in the intioii neie so im\cd tnit a piophot, 
MhilsLdunoiiui.iiigtho wiclvodncssho san aionndlnm, and llii eaten 
1 i w J on tho n ition bPLiuse of it, might jot be uispiiod by tho 
ipinenibi inee of Clod's deiliiig-i Mith his people in tlio jmst and tho 
hopo of bcttoi things foi the iutiiie to giio utleiunco to stith a 
ati iiu of adoi ilioii and exalt int gladness ns lUo hymn at tho close 
of the book piesenls noi is tlieip my loasnn to doubt that tho 
pious king and such men as llilkiih tho high piicst, and those 
associated Mitli him as “illicit of tlio houso of God" (2 Cliion 
j.x\v 8), Mould bosom ij mpatliy m ith tho piopLot in this tint 
they Mould leidily appiovo of Ins iisalm being eonsigued to "the 
chief oingLi ” to bo Used iii tho teiiiplo soirice An aig ament m 
fivoni ot assigning tho date of this inopheey to tho leigii of Josiah 
Ins beon di im a fioin the mum ions eomcidottcos in sentiment and 
phiasaolngy holMeen this book and those of Jcicmmh and Zoph- 
amah [if llab i SMithJoi v 3, ir 13, and Zepli iii 3, Hab 
1 IJMithJoi xti 1, Jlab 11 OnitliJei xlix 16, llab ii 13 
Mith Jll h 63, ITib ii 13 Mitli Jei xw 27 , Hab u 20 With 
Zeph 1 7, ko ), ami il in tlieso instanoos Joiamuh and Zophamtli 
havo imitated Ifibakkulc oi quoted lioin him, the ongament must 
bu held oonelusiae, foi both those piophcls began topiophoay m 
the ktei put of tlioieigaaf Joaiah X3o Wetto, llitaig, Eivnld, 
Uleelc, and otlieis assign tho piopliooy to tho lugu of Jehoinkim , 
but foi this theie seems no good lenson (W Ii A ) 

IliVEE \.S COllPTJS, in Sngliali law, xs> a wiifc issuing 
out of one of tlia snpoiioi couitii, oonimanilmg tlio body 
of a piusonet to be brought befoie the couit Tbeie ate 
vdUDUfl foims of this wiit, aeeoiding to die pmpoaea for 
which, it IS inteii'lcd Thus habeas coi pus ad s es 2 Jon(leadum 

Is to bung up a piisonoi confined by tlia piocess of an 
iiitenoi couit in order to chaigo lum with a freslx action m 
the couit above Othei forms aie ad satisfacvendum (when 
juJgnieiil has been had against a prisoner in the couit 
beloav), ad Jauenduni et recunendum, oi cum casisa (to 
leinova the pioceedings into the aupeuor couit, tho de- 
fend uit being nndei ane&t), ad tesCiflcandum (when tho 
piisoner is wanted ns a vutnoss), &o These forma aio now 
of little 01 no irapoitanoe The most famous foim. of tho 
writ 13 tho habeas eoifius ad subjiciendum , — ^the well Imown 
remedy foi the violation of peisoiial liberty It is addiessed 
to the pel son in whose custody anothei is detained, and 
CO nmmda him to bung lus piisonei beforo the court, with 
a stateiUent of the day and cause of his eaptiue and deten- 
tion , — " uil /ucieuduni, suhjKiendum, et i ecipiendtim, to do, 
submit to, and receive whatsoevci the judge oi couits 
awai ding the wiit may consider on that behalf” It is de- 
Bciibcd as 1 high piciogative wiifc, a e , it is one of a number 
of evtiaoidmaiy lemedies, such as mandamsts, piohibition, 
and tho like, which the couits may giant on propei cause 
being slionn The wiit of habeas coijsus isaxLQs only aftei 
motion befoie the court or application to a judge, made on 
a Bwoin statement of facts setting up at least a probable 
case of illegal confinement It is a common-low wnt 
From the eaiheat i ecoids of tho English law,” soya Hallam, 
no freeman could be detamed in piison except upon a 
Miminal chaigo or conviction, or for a civil debt In the 
formal it was ^ways m hia power to demand of the Court 
of Jkings Bench a wiit of habeas corpus ad subjiciendum, 
airectad. to the person detaimng him in custody, by which 
he was enjoined to hung up the body of the prisoner with 


tho wariaiit of coiumitmeiib that tho comt might judge of 
its suflicienoy and icmand the paity, admit hiui to bail, oi 
duschaige him, accoiding to the natuie of the chaigo The 
writ issued of light, and could not be lefused by the couit ”i 
ITabeas coijms is, in fact, the appiopiiate mstiumout foi 
enfoiGing the law of peisonal bbeity, as declued m tho 
Qieat Chartei, — that no “fiecnian may bo taken oi im 
piisoned but by the lawful judgment of his peeis oi bj the 
law of tho land ” 

In Darnel’s case (3 Car I, 1C27) tho judges held 
that the command of the king vms a suflicicnt anew ci to a 
wilt of habeas coijmb The House of Commons thoicupon 
passed icsolutions to the contiary, and aflci a confcicnco 
with the House of Loids the mcasuio known as the I’ulition 
of Right was passed, which, inUi aha, iccitod that, coiitiaiy 
to the Cleat Ghaitei and othei statutes, divcis ol the I mg’s 
subjects had been iminisonerl wuthoiit any enuso cliown, 
and when they weie bi ought up on habuis coijnis and no 
cause was shown other than the special cominniid of tho 
king signified by the piivy couiiti], wcie iicvcithclcsB 
icmanded to piison, concluded “that nu fioeinaii in any 
such mannei ns is befoie inentioiiod be aiiipiisoned oi 
detained ” In Jenkes’s case, 1 G7 6, the loul clmncdloi (Luid 
Nottingham) refused to issue a /in/icai co? yms in tho vi< ation 
Shortly aftei w aids was passed the famous Ilnljois Coipus 
Act (31 Cai II 0 2), wIulIi is sometunos Jcsciibod as a 
consequence of the liaish if not illegal refusal of the w iit 
in Jonkes’s case, but which, as Hallam shows, wms loallj duo 
to the aibitiary pioceedings of Lord Claiondon The Act 
Itself passed tho Loidq aftei mxny similar measui cs sent np 
by llie Commons had been ipjectod 

The Habeas Corpus Act recites that gi eat delaj share 
been used by slieufii and jailors m making letuins of 
wilts of habeas coipus diiccted to them , and for tho pi even- 
tion theieof, and the moie speedy relief of all iieisons im 
piisoned foi criminal oi snpiiosed cnniiualniattoi&, it enacts 
m substance as follows (1) When a wiit of /inSccrs foijwa 
IS diiectedto a sheiiff oi other person in chaigo of apnsonoi, 
ho must within 3, 10, or 20 days, accoiding to tlio dislanco 
of the place of commitment, hung the body of his piisonei 
to the oouit, with tho true cause of his detainei oi iminison- 
inent — unless the commitment was foi treason or felony 
plainly expicsaed in thewaiiant of commitment (2) Ef 
any peison be committed for any crime — unless foi tioason 
or felony plainly evpiessedin the wan ant — it shall bo law- 
ful foi such person m poisons (other than jicrsons convicted 
or in execution by legal process) tii time of vaiatiim, to 
appeal to the lord chancclloi as a judge, who shall issue a 
habeas cospuB returnable immediately, and on the letuin 
thereof shall dischaige the pnsoner on giving seeuiity foi 
his appearance before the proper court — unless tho party 
BO committed is detained upon a legal process or undei a 
justice’s WBirtint for a non-bailable ofTenco Pei sons 
neglecting for two terms to pray foi a habeas eoipins shall 
have none in vacation (3) Peisons set at large on habeas 
coipus shell not be recommitted for the same oflenco unless 
by the legal order and process of the court having cog- 
nizance of the case (4) A person committed to piison 
for treason or felony shall, if he reqniies it, in the fiisfc 
week of the next term or the fiist day of the next session 
of oyei and terminer, be indicted in that tei m oi session 
Ol else admitted to bail, unless it aiipeais on affidavit that 
the witnesses for the ciowii are not ready, and if he 
is not indicted and tiied in the second teiin or session 
after eommibiuent, oi if after trial he is acquitted, ho shall 
be dischaiged from imprisonment (5) No inhabitant 
of England (except persons contiacting, or, after con- 
viction for felony, electing to be transported) shall bo 
sent prisoner to Scotland, Ireland, Jersey, &c , or any place 
^ Crnislitutional Ei»lor]/,-sdl ui o 13 
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bayoii I tlio sea-* Stimgent penalties aio piovuled fcir 
offences against the Act A judge delaying haheai, eotjms 
foifeit's A500 to tliopaity aggiievod lUegtil impiisonment 
beyond seas renders the ofiteiidei liable in action by the 
injuied paity with tioble costs and damages to the extent 
of not less than £500, besides subjecting him to the 
penalties of and to othei disabilities “The 

gieat lank of those who weie likely to offend against this 
pait of the statute was,” says Hallam, "the cause of this 
UnUSlul 36761 ity ” 

The Habeas Ooipus Act, it will be seen, applies only tj 
ths case of peiBon> iinpiisoned on ciiminal chaiges In 
1753 the question arose -whethei, in the case of an iminc a 
meat foi uiihtaiy seivice, a kabcrti tojpns could be applied 
foi undei the Act, and oLhei questions of sonic di&culty 
were laised as to it^ effect in iiaiticnlai cases Tho judges 
who weie consulted by the House of Loids diflued m then 
opinions, and ullmiately the Act 5G (Ico 111 c 100 was 
pasaod, "tor rnoio effectually securing the libcity of the 
subject ” [t enacts (1) that a writ ot habeas coj ims shall 
bo lasiieil in aacation time in favoui of a poison lostiained 
of his libeity (except pci sous impiisonel foi debt oi by 
civil pfoenss) — a 2aiivilcg9 giantcd by tho Act of Cbnilei 

II 0 ily in the coso of eomnutinents for ciiniinal offences, 
(2) that though tho return ta the wut bo good and 
bufEcieut in law, the judge blnll eaainiue into the tiuth of 
tho facts set foith in such letm n, and if they ajapcoi doubtful 
the i>risonei shall be bailed, (3) that the writ bhall aim 
to oiy liaibimi oi load on the coast of England, although 
not within tho body of any county Tho last clause was 
intenJod to meet doubts on the aiqilicability of habeas coi2nis 

III cases of illogil detention on boaid shq) 

Ell Andoiaon’s case, in 1861, the Couit of Queen's Bench 
decided somewhat icluctantly that the wiit luns to all tlio 
foiei^n cluminioiis of the ciuwn oven when theie aio mde- 
pendoat local judn otuies In conboqnenco of this decision 
the Act 23 and 20 Vict c 20 was pasbod, enacting that "no 
wilt ot haheas cotpus bliall issue out of England, by autlioiity 
of any jnilge oi court of justice theiein, into any colony oi 
foieign dominion of tho ciown where hei Majesty has a law- 
fully established couit oi couits of justice, having authoiity 
to giant and isbuo tho said wiit, and to ensure the dueexo 
eutioii tlicioof throughout buch colony or dominion ” 

In times of public danger it has been found necessaiy to 
suspend the H ibeas Corpus Act by a special statute This 
was clone in 1817 by the Act empoweniig the king to secure 
and detain such peisons as his Majesty shall subjiect aio 
conspiung against his person and government More 
recently tins eKliome measure has been judged necessaiy 
in the casi' of Ireland (see 29 Vict e 1, continued foi 
a short period by annual acts) 

la the United States of Ameuca the law of habeas cot pus 
has been inheiitod from England, and has been genoially 
made to ajjply to commitments and detentions of all kinds 
Difficult questions unknown to English law, have aiiscn 
from tlie 2 >eculiar featuies of the American State system 
Thus the constitution provides that " the privilege of the 
wilt of haJteus cot pus shall not be suspended unless when, 
in cases ot rebellion oi invasions, the jiublic safety may 
require it and it has been the subject of much dispute 
whether the power of suspension under this provision is 
vestel in the president or the congrebs The weight of 
opinion seems to lean to the latter alternative Agam, 
conflicts have arisen betwoon the courts of individual States 
and the courts of the Union, It seems that a State cmiTb 
has no right to issue a habeas aotyus for the dischozge of a 
person held under the authority of the Eedeial Qoveiument 
On the other hand, the courts of the UHion issue the wnt 
cmly in those coses in which the power is expressly cosr- 
feired on them by the constitution. 
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HABINGTOH, William (1G05— IG'il), one of tho most 
pleasing of English mmoi potls, was boiu at Ilcndlip in 
Worccstershiie, on the 4th of Novembei 1G05 Ilisfathei, 
Thomas Tlabington, was a piominent Catholic , to his 
mothei, Lady Maiy Habington, was attiihuted the lei ela- 
tion of tho Gnnpowdei Plot The poet w Ob educated first 
at Bt Omei, anJ lefu&ing to become a Jesuit vab lemoveil 
to Pails On his letuiii to England ho met and fell mlove 
with Lady Lucy Heibeit, second daughti.i of Loid Powis, 
whom he celebiated undoi tho iioeticil nan c of Castara 
Aftei some oiqjosition ho i.ori hei hand, and they weie 
maiiied about tho yen 1 032 lu 1C3 1 ho fii&t published 
his famous 1 olume of Ijiical i>ocms entitled Custina, which 
was roiniiiteJ. lu 1G35 and 1610 In the lattci jeai ho 
also puidishetl a pioso Jlihlot y oj King Ediiai d IT and The 
Queen o/ Attagon^ a ti igi-tomedy This jjlay w'as pub- 
hshcl at the lequest of his kinsman, tho oail of Puubioko , 
it was aftoiwaidd leiiieil hy Samuel Butloi Tho last 
wroik pimteil by Habington w as Obsn laiions upon llidoty, 
1641 In 1647 his fathci died, and dining tho Coniniou- 
W'ealth, as wo Icaru fioin. Anthony Wood, tl c i>oet " did 
run with tho timcn, and was not unknown to Olivi i tho 
nsuipei ” Ho died Woiembei 30, IGSl, and i.as Linicd 
111 the family \ault nt Ileiidlip Habington pnssC'bcb <l 11 
tho faults of Ills ajo e\coi)t its impmity , ho is lionomabiy 
knoi.ii as tho chastest of the Koyahst lyu&ts His geniub 
was gently faut istic, mild m its pliy of fmey, delicately 
ingemuus, and of an iiuuiftled stately dignity He novel 
iisej to bubhniity oi passion, but ho is always gcnllcnian- 
hko and often extrenuly giaceful His best vcibc> have 
a veiy modem lone, and lomiml tho itadtr of the 18Lh 
latlier than of tho 17th ccnluiy 

Tlia walks of Uilnngton U 11 1 not been toJlLctcd j\ii t. colli iit 
Lilition of Uaslaia w is pulilishtil liy Mi Aibii lu 1870 mil if As 
Queen of At uigoii has boon mLliidod m the DodJey ciilloLtioii 

nACUETIE, JnAS Nioolis rinpnr (17G9-18H), an 
eminent Fiontli malliematicion, was boin at Mizicics, 
wlioie his fatliei was a bookseller, on the Gth May 17 09 
Foi Ills caily education ho ^nncooded iiist to the college of 
Chaileville, and aftcrwairls to that of lilieinis In 1788 ho 
rotnined to Mdzieios, wheie he was attached to tho bohool 
of engineoimg as diaughtsiiian to tho piofessors of jiliysua 
and chemistry When Iweiitj tlireo j oaib of age he suc- 
ceeded from among a nimiboi of candidates in fining the 
piofessoishnj of hydi ogiaphy at Colliouroand Poit-Yeudie 
While theio ho sent seveial able papeis, in wliicb some 
questions of navigation w'eio tieated georactnoally, to 
Stonge, at that lime mmistei of maiiiio, through whose 
influence he obtained an appointment in Pans Hienco 
he iiasbed to a deputy-piofcbsoiship at hI6/ieies, and 
towaids the close of 1794, when the l^colo Polytechmque 
was established, ho was chosen one of its staff, being 
appointed along with Monge ovei the depaitment of 
descriptive geometry Theie he instiuclcd some of the 
ablest Frenchmen of the day, among them Poisboo, Aiago, 
and Fiesnel Accompanying Guyton de Moiveau in his 
expedition, earlier in the year, he was piesent at tlie battle 
of Fleurus, and entered Brussels with the FiemJi aiiny 
In 1816, on the accessicai of Louis XVIII , he was expelled 
from his chair by Govermueut, at the same tune that his 
friend and fellow-w-orker Monge was removed from the 
Institute He retained, howevei, till Lis death the office 
of professor in the faculty of sciences in the lllcole Hormalo, 
to which he had been appointed in 1810 — ^the some year 
IB which he married the daughter of the jphysiciau Maugiaa, 
Tlie necessary royal assent was in 1823 refused to the 
election of Hachetle to the Academy of Soiencea, and it was 
not till 1831, after the Bevoihitien,, that he obtamed that 
wellnmented honour He died at Paris, Janusiy 16, 1834 
Hachetta was held in high esteem for private worth, as 
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well as foi hi3 scieafcifio atfcaiamonts and gieab public 1 
seivicob His labours weie cliiefly m bhe field of deaciiptive 
geomotiy, wibli its application to tbe aits and mechanical 
ongmeeiiug It was left to him to develop the goometiy 
of Mongp, and to him also is due in gieat nieasme the 
rapid advancement which France made soon after the 
Obtablishmeiit of tbe iScole Polytechnique in. the constiuc- 
tion of miolunBiy His writings ou desmptive geomctiy 
arc still of value 

IIiLhottL’b piinoipal woiks no his Dau, Siij>j>lcme>iia A la Oiomt 
file Dt. VI ipUie ile Mongo, 1811 silil 1818 . Elinwnia do GeomMite a 
tioii diiiien\U»i3, 1817, GoUectioii del Eputes cU GtomitiiA, Lc , 
1795 vud 1S17 , Apiilieations da Giometiie Utscj ipiiie, 1817, 
Tiatl' tie Gunnel) le £}esci iplioe, , la23 , Ttaiii Mkincnlaue dos 
Machmet, 1811, Ooi rcspondaiice aui I'j^cole Poli/tfehnigue, 1804- 
1815 Hi also (ontnbutocl ruiiiy lalusblo paptis to the loading 
Suiontiho joiimils ofhia timo 

HVOHETTE, Louis CniiisTOPHL FitAM^oit. (1800- 
18G1), a Ficiich puhlishoi, was hoin at Hothel m the 
Aideniio-., Miy 5, 1800 After studying tliioo years at a 
normal sch'iol with the view of beeoimiig a teach ci, he was 
in 1822 01 psliticxl giounda expelled from the aeminaiy 
Ho tliQT. devoted sevoi il yeais to the study of jui ispindenca , 
but in 1836 lie lesolvad to ostabliali in Pans a publishing 
b ijineia, tho main object of wliicli should bo the issue of 
woi.\b adapted to unpiovo tho system of school mstiuotion, 
or to pi omobe the geneial eultuia of the community The 
souos of woilcs which fiom that time weie brought out by 
hm xuBluded manuals in vaiioua dopaitmonta of Luovsr- 
lalgo, dictioaaiies of modetu aiidancieut langu.igos, educa- 
tniil jo'iinals, and Fioncli, Latin, and Gieek classics 
am ifcited with gieat care by tho mo&t eminent authorities 
Subaequenb to 1850 ho, inoonjunctioa with othei paitneis, 
published a cheap lailway libiaiy, scioiitifio and miscel- 
laneous librariea, an illuatiatel libiaiy foi the young, 
libiaiici of aucioub literature, of modern foieigu Iitciatuie, 
and nf mi loin foieigu lomauce, a senes of guide-books, and 
a ae lus of dictiuniries of universal lefeiance In 1856 he 
also foindal Le Jouinal pout tons, a publication with a 
cuouUtion of 150,000 weekly There can be no question 
thit by lus effoits to oiiculate such a vaiioty of whole- 
Boiiie and inatriiotivo literatuie, Haclietto is entitled to 
rank among the gieatest benefactois of his countiy He 
also inanifestad gioat iiiteiost in the foimition of mutual 
fi loudly societiea among the working classes, in the estab- 
luhmsnt of benevolent institutions, and in othoi questions 
relitmg to the amelioration of the pool, on which snb- 
jects he wiote various pamphlets , and he lent the weight 
of his infiueiice tounids a just settLemeiit of the question 
of internatiouil literaiy copyiiglit He died 3lsb July 
1861 

H AOKBERRY, a name given to the fruit of the Celtis 
ocudentalis, L , belonging to the natural order Ulmacece 
It 13 also known nndei tho namo of “ sugai berry,” beaver- 
wooJ,” and “ nettle tree ” Tlie hackbeiiy tree is of middle 
size, attaining fiom GO to 80 feet in height, and with the 
aspect of an elm The loaves aio ovate, cordate ovate, 
and ovate lanceolate, with a veiy long tapei point, — ^mostly 
glabioiis above, and usually soft-pubescent beneath The 
soft filmy flowers appear early in the spring before the 
expansion of the leaves The finit oi beiiy, about the size 
of a bud cherry, is of an obovate shape, of a reddish oi 
yellowish coloui when yonrig, turning to a dark paiple in 
antumn This tree, togethei with other species of the 
same genus, is distributed through the deep shady forests 
bordering the nver banks of New England to Wisconsia 
and even farther southward The fruit has a sweetish and 
slightly astringent taste, and is laigely eaten in the TJiuted 
States, and, although not officinal, has been highly lecom- 
mendod in cases of dysentery The seeds contain an oil I 
like that of almonds The bark is tough and fibrous hke I 


hemp, the wood is hard and compact and heavy, and next 
to ebony and box has been spoken of as tie best foi 
durability, strength, and beauty , its tenacity and flexi- 
bility have led to its employment as shafts foi carriages, 
hoops, <kc Tho root has been used as a dye foi linens 
loot, bark, and leaves of C mientalu, aio employed in 
the East as a lemedy in epdepsy 

HACO, oi Hajcon (c 92U-9G0), surnamed the Good, 
king of Norway, was the son of Haiold Fauhaii by a 
female slave, and was presented by Haiold to Iving 
Athelstan of England, to maik lus contempt foi an insult 
he hod leccived The child was placed by a Noise 
waiiior on Athelstan's knee, who was thus made to obseive 
the symbol of adopting a cliild that was base bom 
Atlielstan did not, howevei, take vengeance on the innocent 
cause of his anger, but biought liim up as one of his own 
sons On heaiing of the death of Haiold, he supplied Ilaco 
with men and ships, and sent him to Noiway to wicst tho 
thione fiom Eric, eldest son of Harold, whose violent and 
cruel reign had during the life of his fnthei gained him tho 
geneial hatred of his subjects The news of Haco’s arrival 
la Nmway spiead says the saga, ‘'likofiio thiough diiod 
gloss ” Euc at once took flight to Oikney and then to Eng- 
land, and Haeo was chosen king at eveiy “thing ” Ilaco, 
though lumself a Chiistian, found it impossible in Ins time 
to establish Christianity in Noiway He ruled his king 
dom with great justice and piudence, and gained foi it 
many TIC to lies over the Danes by land and sea Ho was 
slam in a gieat fight against the Danes, led by tho sons 
of Euc, about the yeai 960 

HACO V, surnamed the Old, king of Noiway, son of 
Ilaco IV , was on the death of lus father in 1204 excluded 
fiom the thiono on the gioiind of supposed illegitimacy, 
and only become king in 1223, aftei his mothei, to establish, 
lus lights, had undeigono the oidenl of file He gieatly 
increased the prosperity of Noiway, and he also added to 
his kingdom Iceland and Qioenland As ho had a dispute 
with Alexander III of Scotland m legaid to the sovereignty 
of the Hebrides, he set sail about 1263 on a groat expedi- 
tion against tho west of Scotland, whoie he took possession 
of Allan and Bute, but suffeied such a soveio defeat at 
Laigs that he was compelled again to put to sea After 
losing many ships by stoim, he sailed to Oikney, wheio he 
died in the following winter It is supposed by some that 
his fleet in his voyage iioith passed between Skye and Iho 
mainland, and that it is fiom this fact that the naiiow 
sound of Kyle-Akm received its name 

Foi the kings named Ilaco see tho Meimsl,) irtgla of Siiorro 
Stmlnaoii, which, however, does not intludo tho itigu of Ilaco 
V , tionslatad into English by Samuel Laiiig, London, 1844 
The BBga of Sweiro and his successois was jnmhshed by Ungei 
undci tlie title Monungn Sogi», Oliustiania, 1870-73 The Saga 
Makonar Makotiao sonai fauna the 10th vol of tho JPommanna 
Sogur published at Copenhagen in 12 vola , 1826-30, and tiansktcd 
into Danish and Latin in 12 vola , 1828-48 See also Stmlwaga 
Saga, 2 vola , Oxfoid, 1878, and Cailjlc’a jE^ily Kinga of Mm way, 
London, 1875 

HADAD, the name of a Syrian deity, is mat with in 
Scripture as the name of several human poisons , it also 
occniB m the compounds Benliadad, Hadadiimmon, and 
Hadadezer The etymology of the word, of which Hadai, 
Ader, and Arad oppear to bo mcorioot vaiiations, is ob- 
scure, tho divinity primarily denoted by it, howevei, accoi d- 
ing to Philo of Bybloa (MuUei, Ft That Gt , iii 569 , cf. 
Maciob , SatuTn , i 23), is the king of the gods, the greatest 
and highest, the sun , and these interpretations seem to 
point to some such radical meaning as umeua The Syrian 
kings of Damascus seem to have habitually assumed the 
title of Beuhadad, ox sou of Hadad (three of this name are 
mentioned in Scripture), juafc as a series of Egyptian 
monarchs are known to have beon accustomed to call 
themselves sons of Ammon-Ra, The word Hadadrimmon, 
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foi whick the infeiioi leading Hadaiummon is found iii 
some MSS , in tlie pTii'is.e “ the mouiiimg of (oi at) 
Hadadiimmon ” (Zech xu 11), has been a subject of 
much disuus&ioti According to Jeiome and all the older 
Chiistian interpreteis, the mourning foi what occui red at a 
place called Hadadiimmon (Matimianopolis) m the valley 
of Megiddo i& meant, the event alluded to being geneiully 
held to be the death oi Josiali , bub since Hit/ig and Moveis 
the opinion has been gaming ground that Hadadiimmon is 
meioly anothei nimo for Adonis oi TJiawmaZj the antumn 
sun god, the alluE.ion being to the mournings by wluch the 
Adoni'a fcstiialb were usually aLcompanied (Tlit/igoii Zech 
XU 11, Iba xvii 8, Movers, Pliunisiei , i 106) 

Pull miluiils foi tliQ whole disiuSEiioii mil be found m Biudis 
&ani Jichgioin-ynch (1876), Abli r Hiisiiithoi, 
howLia, his eonsidci ibly modified his -views in ITeizog snd Plitt’s 
Jl Ji , s i , liiiving in lus eailici essay been mial,.d in impoitsnt 
points by statements of SehinclQi (KaihnaLli uiul A T , pp 101 
icq ), wliioli have since Iillii found to iiiiuiio coiitetion (soe 
Gulsi hmidt, iVtue Beii)uge, p 17 scq , IVdlhtuson’s ciitieisni of 
Uiiuhssiuin C'o« Gel An~ (1877), Stiu K 0 , Jsohiadei, Xei/in und 
GesihiJitifoi sth (1878), pp S71 Jej , 638 acy 

HADDINGTOfT, oi East Lojiiian, a maiilimo county 
of Scotland, lies between 65° 46' 10" and 66° 4' H lat 
and bstweeii 2° S' and 2° 49' W long It is bounded on 
the 17 by the Firth of Foith, on the E by the Hoith Sea, 
on the S by Berwickshire, on the W by Ediubuighshiie 
Its seaboard is 31f miles Its gieatest length from east 
to webt 13 25 miles, its breadth fiom north to south about 
16 miles Its iiea covcis 170, 1 12 acies (280 square miles), 
of which 189J me undoi watoi, 6606 foie&lioie, and 112J 
in " links ” The geiieial outlino of the county is that of au 
iirogulai quidiilateial figuio with its noitliein angle pio- 
jBctmg into the sea Along a boiitli aiid-iioith lino thiough 
the county town, the laud slopes giadnally up fiom the 
coast to the Oaileton Hills, thence down to the Tyne valley, 
and then up again to tlio Lammeimmr Hills, which occupy 
-the Boutheiii distiicb of the county On the east and west 
the gtound slopes from the Lammeimuus to the sea, but 
ueai the sea the fall is so gentle that the laud has the 
appearance of a plnui Two almost isolated hills break 
the level, — ^Hoith Beiwicfc Law (612 feet) on the coast, 
and Tiaprain Law (724) in the eastern jiart of the Tyne 
valley Tlie chief bummUs of the Lanimcirauii Hills are 
Spartloton (1634), Lamineilaw (1500), and tSoutio HiU 
(1230) The only stream of any impoitance is the Tyne, 
■which, aftei a course of 7 miles in Midlothian, flovra 
IhroQgh the county with a gentle current noith east past 
the town of Haddington, and falls into tlie sea at Tyne- 
mouth A veiy fine variety of tiout is found in it, and 
below the Toclcs of the linn at East Linton salmon aie 
occasionally caught The 'Whiteadder uses in the caunby, 
and flows south-east into Berwick 

Geoloijy and IFum alogy — ^The Lammeiniuirs are com- 
posed chiefly of Lower Silniian stiata, overlaid in part by 
Old Bed Sandstone and conglomeiate — one groat mass of 
the latter extending south-east fiom Spott, with a bieadth 
of 3 or 4 miles, across the hills into Bciwiclrshiio Anothei 
belt of Old Bed Sindstono laLliei more than 1 mile in 
breadth begins at the sea a little to the south of Dnnbai, 
and stietohes along the base of the Lammermuirs Patches 
of Old Bed Conglomeiate occur also here and there in the 
Lammermuirs fnitlier to the west, and are seen m the uppei 
tributaries of Giffoid and Humbie waters The ground to 
the noith of the Lammormuiis is occupied chiefly by locks 
belonging to the Caloifeions Sandstone and Oaiboniferons 
Limestone senes of the Carboniferous foimation The Cal- 
oiferous Sandstones cover a -wide area west and east of 
Haddington, extending south to the Lammermuirs, along 
the base of which they trend south-west beyond tho county 
boundary They also appear in the lower reaches of the 


Tyne valley, coveiing a considerable area between Tynnmg' 
hame Links and Biel Watei Again they aie seen on the 
shoie between Toiness Point and Dunglass Bum, -wheiioe 
they sti ike inland The hilly tiact between Haddington 
and Noith Beiwicfc is made up of vai ions volcanic locks of 
Lower Caiboiiifeious age, such os porphyiite, doleiite, and 
tuff In the western pait of the county the Caibonifeious 
Limestone sciies occupies an extensive aiea and is iicli m 
limestones and r-oal seams This aiei foi ms the eastern 
maigm of the Midlothian coal-field A patch of the Lime 
stone scries also appeals npon the coast about a mile south 
of Dunbai Besides these bedded aqueous and volcanic 
rocks, theie aie numerous intruded masses, dykes, and 
veins of felatone and basalt, and some pipes of tiifl and 
agglomeiate which mark tho sites of ancient volcanoes of 
Lower Caibonifeious age Granite is found at Piiestlaw 
Deposits of glacial oiigin aio met witli more oi less 
abundantly, especially in the low lying tracts These con- 
sist of till 01 bo-uldei-clay and mounds and sheets of sand 
and giaiel, underneath which tho older locks are often 
concealed over wide aieas Alluvial deposits occur along 
the course of many streams, but the only cousideiable 
alluvial flats aie those of the Tyne ^ 

Coal of a vciy fan quality is extensively woikcd in tho 
west So long ago as 1200 the monks of Newbattla 
obtained this mineral fiom Picatoiigrange Limestone is 
found tliioughout the gieatoi pait of the shire A vein of 
hematite of a peculiaily fine cliaractei was discovei od in 
1866 at till, Qailoton Hills, and wrought foi some years, 
hut fiom a i-iiiety of causes the works have been mean 
while suspended 


Clvnxale — ^The climatL is on tho whole mild and o(|Uablo Emt 
winds, liowtKi, picvail m the- months of Maiili, -A pul, and Hay, 
and fiom tholii of the mimtyit is exposed to then full sweep The 
iinount of laiiil illis f u below the aviiago of Gieat I3iilnii Dining 
the peiiod 1835-64 tlio aviiage animal lainfall was 21 86 mihcs, — 
Uic gicatL&t foil being 32 7 in 1880, tho lo<nt 17 3 in 1842 The 
avimgi mouihl} fall is lowest iii Apul (1 16) and highest in August 
(2 57) In 1872 the lamfall leached the ex.ooptional amount of 
41 51 inches 

AgtieuUint, ttc — ^Tho soils ais vaiioiis The Lamiiicimims are 
of couise unpioductiVL, but tlie slopes to a oonsidciablo height mo 
cultivated , and foi a consideiiiblc way clown the land is v eiy good 
lathe centieof tho county tlioie is " a tenacious yellow cla-y lesting 
upon a tilly subsoil," and this land is not well suited foi agupulliual 
pinposcs Along the margin of tlio Eiith the soil is n i-tutolly of a 
sandy natuio, bnt faithoi inland it is oomposed of nth loam and is 
TCiy foitilo Theniost iiroductive logion is the lojid about Dunbai 
The, potatoQS theie aio vc-iy good, and uiidci tho name ol “ Dniibar 
rods ^ aie highly osteemc-d in tlio London maikot, selling at times 
foi a& much as £45 on acie Fiom the beginning of the pi tsent u ii- 
tiuy till -witlun the past few j cais East Lothian agiienlUne lias on. 
the whole baen held to bo tho best in ScoLliind This is not so luiioli 
due to the naturil fertility of the, soil oe to the enlightened enter- 
piise of its cultivatoiB Andicw hlcikle lieie fiist intioducad tlie 
tliicslimg mill (l 787) Tilediaining wnafiist extinsivily usidlioio, 

and the leoping inoohmi, (now uiiivoisilly employed) and the steam, 
plough wcic mtioducid at a coiiipaiatively caily peilod of theiihis- 
toiy Tho high pure of gi nn vt the time of the Ciimean 'W'ni gave 
0 . gloat unpetus to fanning, and iii consequence lents rose as much 
as fiom 15s to £1 jwi acie , this, with llio incicased cost of labour, 
whiih has liven 85 oi 40 pel cent (about 10s pel aeie) within the 
last seven oi eight yeais, has sadly dimtiiiblied tlie piofits of the 
fnimei The si/enf the fainis is above the aveiage of Gicnt Biitain 
'Jho mo-joiity aio fiom 200 to 600 acres — aveiy few fiom 600 to 
1200 ames Tliey oie usually let on leases of imicioeii jeais’ 
dmation The lotation of crons is generally the six couisl shift, 
vw , (1) glass (pastuio or hay), (2) oats, (3; potatoes, iiiimis, oi 
beans, (4) wheat, (6) tuiiiips, (6) bailey 

Accoidmg to tho agiicultuinl retains of 1879, of the totol aiea 
of 179,142 acics 115,364 aoipsweie undei cultivation, distiilmtid 
08 follows — com oiops, 44,tl9 (whtat, 7910 , barley, 19,636 , 
oats, 15,746) , gieeii crops, 25,656 (potatoes, 9836 , taiiiips and 
swedes, 14,796) , olovei and grass, 27,194 , pormanoiit po&tme, 
16,000, bare fallow, 1076 Of live stock the numbers weiu — 
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holies, 3818, 01 3 3 for cieiy 100 iinjicrial acics ab agiiubt a 
guieiT-l a-vei igo for ScotltinLl of 4 2 , oattle, 8206, oi 7 1 li agiin&t 
23 0 , shLop, 103,672, oi 94 2 Ti igainat 145 1 , pigs, 2485, Oi 2 2 ib 
(igainst 2 7’- Those, comp in.tiTelv small [l^e^l£,^a no of couiso 
cxpl lined by tlio laet tint the eoimty ib not a pistoml onp It 
tloscivcb lobe iiolod, honeicr, that itslloehsof Iicicestii sheep haio 
foi yoiis been justly oelebivleil, and shoitlioius of a soiy high 
clasi hive been sncceasfidly hied 

G line IS no gieal hiniliantc to .igiieiiltiiio A soniee of gicatei an 
noj ance is the iimnoiise numbe'i of n ood pigeons iihich, lu dcliince 
of all eftoits to hold them in eheih, eoininit gicat liuoe jeailj 
Tliow igesofiaunsoivantsaiengo ibonllSa neehlj, the “giieic” 
01 faim ovetseoi Keening a httio moio , but of lltn only fiom ±20 
to ±2o pel annum is giitn in money The icsl is paid in hmd, 
and consists of meal, potatoes, a cow’s k( cp, a eolt ige, and jiitco of 
gioiiiiil These < ottaeea hive been gic itlv mipioveel ol lito ^eais, 
and aio now leiyfiii dnelhngs indeed The “ bothy sj stem ” is 
pin ti( ally a thing of the past hstiiheld libom is enpplied by 
gingb of fiish Ol Highland noikois, who diiell in the towns, bnt 
go out dining th< diy to woik. in the couutij The legiilai 
Linploni an hncil foi the most pait at “feeing uiul els," though 
ndsoitiseineiit and pin ito iiiiangeinont ate also otteii einplojcd 
Aoi oidin^ lu the letuiii ioi 1873-71, iheio wPic 1509 piopiictois 
in the I eiiinty owning a total 171,739 of aeics, of tlie annual \aluo of 
The neiigi leutd was ±2, Os 8il ptiaiie, — ^thatofall 
Si oil ind being ±1 Tlieio wiio 1 191 piopiietois (79 jiei cent of the 
ulioli ) -who owned less thin 1 acio , liom 1 to 183 owned 10 aeies, 
find 47 liuiii 10 to 100 , and 0 owned between 5000 and 21,000, the 
Ingest jnopuflois being — ^kruquis of Twecdthde, Yeslti House, 
20,130 aties , Lady hlaiy llimiltoii, Biel, 14,345, Bilfoui of 
•Wlufctuighimo, 10,664, Eiil ofWeiiijss, Gosfeul, 10,136 , Sit O 
Gi ml fenttie, Balgoiie, 8788 , E,iil of Haddinglon, Tynnuighainp. 
8302 , Bill ot Ilopetoun, 7867, lluiitoi of Thoiston, OiOi, and 
Houston of Cleikingtnu, 5148 

Gommunieation — The county la well supiilied with loads The 
oliiif lino of lailway, howcvci, iniib along tiio coast, niidtlus, not 
w itli standing the nid of biaurli lines, places a oonsidciablc distiict 
nt a seiimts uisaihantago 

tCc — The population of the county, which is ditided 
into 3~ paiishes, w is 87,670 in 1871, showing an incioaso of 
78 01 ei Uic uniubei foi 1861 It thus appeals that the giowth 
of the county tuwn, ot North Boiwick, a tinning w itciin^place, 
am! of tho mining paiishea does littlo moio than connttilialaiicc 
tho decie’asc in puioly agiioullm il paiishcs, which in sonic coses 
nnioniiU to ns mneh aa tioin 7 to 18 pii cent Tho chief towns and 
\ilhgos aio — Haddington, tho county town, 4004, Dunlmi, 3422, 
Hoitli IJeiwicli, 111&, Titment, 2306, East Linton, Prestonpans, 
Aboilidy, Qullano, and Diiletou Tho county lotinns one mun 
boi to pnhanicnt, ond tho buielia of Hadilmjgtoii, Hiinbai and 
Noith Btiwick unite with Laudoi (Boinicksbiie) and Jcdtnigh 
(Ro\.1iUTgksIiuo) 111 letuiniug inotlicr 
IklHuUiuiucl Fntio2cme}iU — Tliopiovtsion foi education onlsidoof 
the public school sj stein w moonsidei able Sehaw’s and Stiells 
Hospitals in the paiislics of Picsloiipins and Tinnent aio ehaiitalilc 
educational institutious In Silton pniisli there is a fund foi 
educational puiposcs, lelt hyGilhoit Buinet, bishop ot Salisbmy 
Acoouhng to tho Endowed Sehools' Eopoit ot 1875, the annual in 
oomoB of these weip ±864, ±812, and ±97 lespectii dy feihool and 
college bursaiies aio gi\ on annually by the East Lothian Assouation 
meiaiff aad AnimwUtes —The eaily Celtio luhahitants of tOie 
diatiicfc have left as roemoiials oftlieirpossewion a fewloealnamesy 
and sotna tiacos of oiionlai oamiis (Garyald and tVluttiiighani 
paiibhos) and hill foits (Bolton pansli) The Ilomnna built hcie 
310 endiulug edifices, and thcio are no ocitain reinauis of tlicir camps, 
but they bionght tho ground to a high degieo ot ctdlnation Tho 
county if tei w ai ds foimcd pait of tho Saxonl-ingdom of Noithumbei 
land, but it was joined to Seotland by Malcolm II in 1020 ft 
was fail ly piosiieions till the wais of Biuce and Balhol , but fiom 
that time till tho union of the kingdoms ib sufTeied from its 
pio\imity to lha English hoidei, and fiom oitilwais In moio 
modal u turn s it was tho secno of tw u gieat Wtics — that of Dunbai 
(1630) gamed by Ciomwell oici Lesha and the Coyemnteis, and 
that OT Piestonpona (1743) in whieh Piince Chailes defeated &i 
John Copo The pi omen ty of the county, like that of many other 

paita of Scotland, la the ^owtli of ilio pio&cnt ccntuiv 

Tho chief lunis ire— Ilailos Castle, wluie Queen Maiy of Scots 
TCSided foi 0 biief poiiod after liei abduction by Cothwell , Dunboi 
Oastlp, defended in 1337 by Black Agnes against the cail of 
Baliauury , Diileton Castle, a vcncrablt. luin of tuo 121di contmy, 
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taken in 1298 bj Edwaicl I and again in 1660 by Cioniw ell’s 
foi CCS , Innerwick Casth , neii Duubli , the Collegilto chiueh of 
Setou in the palish of Tianent, built beioic 1390, Noilli Leiwick 
Abbey, loimdcd about the middle of the 12tb centuij , and Taiilallon 
fasth, opposite tho B iss lloek, foimcilythe chiel se it m the e isl of 
tho Douglas laiiiily Tho genius ol Scott has gu eu to Taut illon a 
namo m tiiclish litnatuic gicitei cion than its iiaino in beoltieh 
hiatoiy , and icadcis of J/cd/hicui will also icmembei the mine of 
Hobgoblin Hill, lonmulii illj sitiiiiid neai the nil ige of GiJloid 
(about si-s. nulls south ol the couutj town), a iilico eoiinected by 
uimo and legend with all ininiiei of popiilii siipc i sliliuns Ot 
modem mnisious the chief iic Bio\.iiioiith Puk (Duke of Pios. 
bniglic), Yestci Ifoiise (Mniquis of Twceddih), T-\miingliamo 
Houso (Eail ot Haddington), Uosloid and Aiiiistiihl House (]■ ill 


of Womyss) — Gosfoid containing a ime colic ction of |ii<tuips. 
House (J ally HutMeii), tUiel Bat' 

lofty c 

to tho mcmoij of the : 


.... „ „ , idy M 

Ilimilton), 'Winton House (lady liuthieii), and Balton II dl 
(Flctchci) A lofty column on one ol the Giileton lulls, elected 
" ' fouilh call ol Ilopetoun, is scouhoin ueaily 


^ The statistics of the fiie preceding jeais do not shotv nnj ybrj 
gieat vamtion fiom these figuios 

lends valuation of the county amounted to 

xooOfj/B, 10s 

» For fmther partionlars as to the agiicultura, sea Scott Skinmig’s 
jmze es^y punted in vol v (4th senes, 1873) of the HigAfoBcf and 
Agrieidfwal Soeiety^s ZVansaetionf 


following niij be mentioned — Su Daiid Ijncbay ot tlio Mount 
was boin 1 490 at Gu’olon t'a-^tlo, in old keep now uitcilj iniiioiis , 
AVilhom Diiiibii wis boin it Bui ibont llCiO , Blui, luthoi of the 
Giave, and lloiiK, mtlioi ot Dotnjlui, wtie snccc us clj niimstcis ot 
AtlioLt nil foul, Daiul Cildciwooil, tho Instouan ol the kiikoi Siot 
1 ind, was mimstpi at Peiic iitl iiid, mil I’linciinl At illnm llobtilson 
at Glidsmnn , Gcoigc Hciiot, tlio fimous goldsmith ot ,( lines VI , 
IS Slid to licivo been bom in Gladsmiin Tho histoiji fimiliLs ol 
Plotchei ot Sillon, Dihjmple of lliilcs, W iitland of Lctliiiigton, 
and II iimlton oi Picston belong to the countj 

nvDDiNGTON, a loyal anil yailianieutaiy bin £, 11 , and 
the chief town of tho ahote county, is tituatod ou tho 
banks of the Tyne, about 17 miles east of Edmlmigli It 
occupies almost the centre of the. shiio to which it has £,i\en 
the namo It consists of two main stieels, nliicli aio wide 
and well built, — Higb Sheet to the south and Maikot Stioct 
to the noith, both lun touaids the Tyne, hcio ciossed 
by thiee bndges, two of which oonneel the totcii with its 
Bubuib of Nungato Ihis subuib consuts of old and lum- 
ous houses, and is inhabited foi the most pait by lush 
agricultmallabouieis Tho systems of diainago aiidwatci 
supply aie o'voelleiit, but the want of manufaetuies and tho 
inconvenience of its laihvay bianoli liuo Lave picicntod 
the giowth of the burgh 

The chief edifices aie the county buildings, the com OT- 
changc, which novt to that of EJinbuigh is tho laigest in 
Scotland, the town-houso adorned with a veiy elegant spire 
150 feet high, and tho chsliict asjlum foi llio ins, me 
There la a monument of some pretensions to Hobei t Fer- 
gussouof Rattb, and a somewhat lijfling one to tho memory 
of Home tbs authoi of Douglas Tho chief stiuctuie, how- 
ovei, IS the chuicli, an odifice piobably dating fiom tho 13th 
centuiy It is 210 feet long, and is suimountcd by a sriuaro 
lowci 90 feet high One pai t is used as the paiish clinith , 
the reraaindei, though inmous, is now piescived with 
a oaie that makes some amends foi contuiics of neglect 
To this church the name of Diiceina Landomoe has long 
been apphed, but it seems probable that the edifice towluch 
Foi dun and Majoi applied that name was the chiuth of 
the Fianciscan Friars close to the Tyne, of which not a 
fiagment now leinams The Nungate posses ,es tho luin of 
an old chapel of St Maitin The grammai school of Had- 
dington was established at a very eaily period, and caiofully 
fosteied by the hurglial authorities At one time it at- 
tained considei able eminence, but latterly fell into com 2 jlcte 
disuse Under the name of tho Knox Memoiinl Institute, 
a very handsome school building has been elected (1879), 
and with this the ancient huigh school is incorpoialed The 
population of the burgh m 1 861 was 387 land in 1871 4004 
Hoddnigton is said to have been oicctedinto a bmgh by Daviil I 
™™^baiB been b place of considorftblp impoi-tnnce, for when 
tlio Cana Qnatnor Buigoinm'’ subsisted tlioie was an inipeBl 
1*® amtencas of buigh ceuits to that of tlio oliombwlam 
at Haddington Tlieie aio also extant diaitoia in its faaoui fiom 
Itobc^ tho Biuoo ami Bobeit 11 Exposed as it w as to tlio English 
attack it was freiuontly lavaged and burned In 1548 it was Jortt- 
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fled liy Loiil Gioy of "Wilton, tlio Engh'jli comm'indei, but ’bos. 
bcaiogod m till- iolloBing joii by tlio Scotch ind then Eiench 
auxiliiiii-s, 'nlio foiced tin- g^lllson to abandon tin. town As 
one icsult of ill this stiiigglc, and sufluiiig, it is imxiosublo to 
dig till 111 any dii action without coimtig on hninui itmsins 
Hadiliiigtoii h IS also sufteicd iicquoiitly liom llooiK An insciip 
tioii 111 till, coutic oL tho town c.oiiiiiitinoi cites one ot tlie most 
notable of tliese (Octobei 1, 177^), mailiiiig the xioiiit to which the 
witci lose John Kiio-wns bom (ICOC) it tho GilloidgiU ui the 
Nungate , John Ihown, a cclcbritcd dissenting diiiiic, soicial of 
i\ Iinsi ilcsi Olid mts hi\ c been eniiiiLiil in scioiicL and liteialnio, hod 
a I 111 ! c,o in. Haddington foi imny 3 eiis, andEdwaid Iiiing was 
foi soiiio 3 'eais in ithoiii atical inastci in the biiigh school 
] 01 the f,cnLial liistoiy of the omintj seo Clmlineias Ca/eUuma, fol n Blio 
Dl U net i> s p ipei on “1Iiii1i1iin,tuii, iii the l<-t lul of file STi aiimt-tions of thu 
Soiielii af Inluiuui ut of htollanil 1 (17SJ) Jlipbnin s t icw 07 tAe uu! 
tun ot iiijf Ju Allot (17111), fauimnillos Suiitv of Lint Lothiiin (IsOi) Lao 
Sliilnliinl lunurit or &ivtlantl, ^al ii (IMlO) ni^iloiv of JItiJihmflon,'by JmxLH 
llillei (isjt) Ihe slcffoof thetmin ii fiillj n uinteil m llisloin (A ta Gutna 
<jy<L04<i hs lean de 13cau(jiie 1 oi nil iicmuntof thehiUBhieronls, see thomas 
Iliuin^nn t p ipei in tlio J‘) ooLetltni/i oj tin. Aotiitii or iuliqmit its or ^ollanJ lot 
il lit 111 llio question lu to tlio hiitliiiliies of lenux, I >iiils ij, anil Uuiihu is 
tnllj ihsensaeiliu Dmitl Lainfe a cilitioiis of those wilteis (I 3VV) 

IIVDDOOK (Gadua cejle/inu',, the Sc7icU-7iuh of tlio 
Qoimmq, lludot of the Fiench), a kind of codfi?.li, di&tin- 
guishod by a blade lateial lino and a blaclusli Bpob above 
tho iieotoral fin It la common lound tho Btitish and Iiish 
coasts, and ganoially distulmtod along the ehoies of the 
Noitli Sea, extending acioss tho Atlantic to the coast of 
Noith Amoiica Tlio haddock ispione, how evei, to abandon 
foi a longer oi shorter ijoiiod a locality frequented by it 
It attains to a weight of 15 B), and is one of the most 


valuable food fishes of Euiope 

HADERSLEBEN (Daiiieh, Uadeislev), a tovan of Pinssia, 
capital of a ciido m the piovmce of Sohleawig-Hohtoin, is 
Bitiiatod 48 miles noith of tho town of that name, in a 
pleas lilt > alloy on tho Iladoisloboii fioid, which is about 
9 miles m length and communicates with the Little Bolt 
Tho pi incipal buildings aio tho beautiful cliuich of f?t Maiy 
dating flora tho 13tli centmy, the theological ‘.ominaiy 
established in 1 870, tho gymnasium, and the hospital Tho 
mdustiics inclndo iiou-founding, tanning, and the nianu* 
factuie of machines, tobacco, and gloves The haiboni, 
owing to tho acoumulation of mud, is only accessihle to 
small vessels The population in 1875, including the 
gaiiison, was 8356 

Iladoislebpn is fiist mentioned in 1228, and loocived town, lights 
fioni Duke "Waldemiu II in 1292 It snlToied consicloiably dniing 
the wais between Sehlesw ig and Holstein in the IBUi oentuiy In 
Hovemboi 1864 it was oedod along with Schleswig to Piussio Two 
Danish kings, Eiedenek II nnd I'lcdorick III , were bom at 
Hodeisleheii 


HADEiS See PiUTo nnd Esohatoi.o&y 

HADJI KHALPA Soo Hajji Kh ilea 

HADRAMAITT See Arabia 

HADRIAN, Roman emperor (117-138 ad), distin- 
guished foi the peace and beneficent cneigy of his govern- 
ment, was born at Roma 76 ad His full name was 
Publius ALlius Hadiianus , his ancestors, originally from 
Picenum, had been settled at Italica in Spam since the 
time of the Scipios He lost his father at tho ago of ten, 
and was placed under the guaidianship of Tiajan, a cousm 
of his father and also a native of Italica, who was already 
a conspicuous man in the Roman army "We know little of 
Hadrian’s youth , but he gave early promise of the readiness 
and versatility which distinguished him in later hfe, foi ho 
was so ardent a student of Gieckthat men niclniamed him 
Graioulus At fifteen ]ie entoied on the piaotioal career of 
wai and government which befit Led a Roman, and grew 
fond of the chase even to excess Patronized by Trajan 
and assisted by powerful friends he rose rapidly, filhng 
successively all tho civil and militaiy offices, which now, as 
nndei the republic, were open to young men of good birth 
On Tiaj all’s elevation to the empire Hadrian was the first 
to congratulate him He seived with distinction m both 
tho Dacian campaigns , in the latter Trajan presented him 
with tho ring lie ht»d received from Neiva, a proof of his 


leg aid which j ustilied him m aspumg to be his succes&oi 
If Tiajan was not ahvays favourably disposed towaids 
Hadiian, tho good will of the empiess Plotma iievei failed 
him, and was paiticulaily helpful in some of Hie most ciiti- 
cal turning jioints of his caieer She it was who scciued 
his alliaacc with Sabina, gianddaughter ot the empeioi’s 
sistei, a mariiage, howevei, which proved anything but 
happy She, it was thought, did him still moio cflectual 
seivice at Tiajan’s death, oven deteinmiiug the question of 
the succession m his favoui When that cmpeioi lotuined 
from his -victorious w'ai m PaiLliia, the succession was stiR 
undecided, and wo aio assured on the expioss testimony 
of Diou Cassius that Plotma and hei friends concealed Uis 
death foi seveial days m oidoi to facilitate the elevation of 
Hadiian Whatever may have been the tiiith of such stones, 
llidiian’s claim to the einpuo rested on tho unquestionable 
fact that ho was the fittest man His position as prefect of 
Sjna, and coinmandei of tho legions with which Tiajan had 
piostiated the Paithiaii empue, made him supreme in tho 
army, while bia peaceful disposition and civil demoaiioui 
must have made him acceptable to the senate Yet lie 
was nob unconscious of tbe inaccmity of lus position, for 
he hastened to pioiiiLmLe tlio army by a donation of twico 
tho Uoual amount, and to excuse his abiupt elevation to 
the senate by alleging tho impatient 7eal of the soldieis 
and tho welfare of tho slate, which could not exist without 
au “ impel atoi ’ Tho fiist important act of Hadi tan w as to 
abandon tho late couquests of Tiajan, and again to make 
the Euphiates the eastern bound aiy of theempuo At Ins 
elevation the piovinoes woie unsolllod, and tho baibaiians 
on the frontier leslloss and menacing He was ooiivinoed 
that the old limits of Augustus offered the most defensible 
fiontiei, nnd that tho energy of thoemjjoioi w as Biifiiciciitly 
occupied in governing tho piovinces alieady won This 
policy of lenunoiation was ascribed to jealousy of Tiiyan, 
bub history has lecognized its wisdom While arranging 
the affairs of the East, Hadrian had au oiqiortunity of 
pardoning some eminent citizens who were acensed of 
hostahty to him, and after his letuin to Rome he confiimed 
his popularity by manygiacious acts Modestly dedming 
the honours heaiied upon himself, he carefully rendoied the 
last offices to the deceased emperor, and oonsideiably 
lightened the btiidene of the citizens Duimg an absence 
in Moesia, where he had gone to compose some tioubles- 
witli the Saimatm and Roxolam, a foiimdable conspiracy 
wus foimed agaiast him Tho details aic obscure, bub 
four consular men, among the most eminent of Rome, 
weie accused of being concerned in it, and were put to 
death Some, howevei, wont so far as to say that tho con- 
epnacy was a sobeme devised by Hadiian for getting rid. 
of dieaded rivals It was a dark transaction which threw 
a Buspicion on his character On his return to Rome he 
excited humsolf to undo the evil effects of it by a gcnoious 
and populai policy Towaids the senate he expressed the- 
utmost defetenco and consideiation , he admitted tho most 
eminent of its membeis to fnmilioi interoouiso, raised 
them to the highest honouis, and supplied the indigent 
with means to maintain then positioD He was equally 
liberal to tho body of the people, granting them a largo 
donation of money, remitting tho arrears of taxes for the 
last fifteen, years, and increasing the funds which Tiajan 
had devoted to tire abmentation of poor children Tlieso 
meoBuies of Hadrian might bo criticized as the calculating 
poli(^ of one who felt his position to be insecuic, and who 
could afford to be geneious to the city out of the levenues 
of -the empire But such a theoiy could not apply to> 
what 18 most characteristic in h-uS rule, — his unwearying 
care for the provmces and for the empire as a whole He 
understood the -true task of a Roman emperor hotter iier- 
haps than any of his predecessors More clearly than any of 
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them he saw thab the period of conquest was past, that an 
e-vtensioa of the fiontiers would only weaken the defen- 
Eave power of the empiie, that the tune foi consolidation 
and for softening the distinction between Rome and the 
provinces was come While Tiajan had been guilty of 
the anachionism of rivalling A.lexander the Qieat, Hadiian 
made it the woik of his life to become acquainted with 
the provinces, to leain then needs and resouiees, to 
improve and benefit them , he sought to be the effective 
ruler of the empiio as a whole, and so was the first 
to realire the cosmopolitan task which his position im 
posod For this end he sought to obtain a peisonal 
knowledge of the people he bad nndei taken to go\em 
Leaving Rome m 119, he visited probably eveiy pro- 
vince of the empiie Aftei tiaieising Gaul he inspected 
the legions on the Rhine, and then ciosaed to Britain, 
wheie he built (121) the great latnpart fiom the Tyne 
to the Solway which beais his name Ho returned thiough 
Gaul into Spain, and then proceeded to hlauiitania, wheie 
he suppressed an insuiii.Gtion We noi-t find him in the 
East averting a wai with Paithiaby a timely intei view with 
the king Fiom the Paithian fioiitiei he tiavelled thiough 
Asia Mmoi and the islands to Athens, wheie he sojourned 
a considerable time, and so letuined by Sicily to Rome, 
having made the circuit of the empire AEtoi some stay 
at Rome he resumed his travels It la impossible to fix 
the details of this second piogiess with any evnotnesB It 
was chiefiy lu the East , and he did not finally return to 
Rome till 131 Everywhoie he loft lasting traces of 
his lesblsssatid beneficent eueigy, he built aqueducts and 
temples, and laised foitifications lu suitable places, he 
inspected tbo details of the administration, learned to know 
the offli lals, and made himself at home in the miliiaiy 
encampmeats He was accompanied by a body of aichitacts 
■mil aitizins oigam/ed like a legion, whom he employed to 
giatify his passion foi Imilding in a tiuly imperial manner 
Athens was the favoured scene of his aichitectuiallabouis, 
he ad led a new quaitei to the city, and finished the temple 
of the Olympian Zeus While Hadiian siieni liis life in 
inspecting the provinces, and was not diainclined to purchase 
peace by a subsidy to the lestless tribes on the fiontiers, he 
did not neglect the aimy All along the fiontiei his legions 
stood m constant pieparaliori foi battle He maintained a 
ngoioua discipline, ^e rules he dicw up foi them my long 
seived as a kind of militaiy code He tiained them to the 
seveiest ©xeicises, and anticipated all complaint by sbniing 
m their fatigues, walking baie-headed on a march of 20 
miles a day, and partaking of their coaise fate of cheese, 
laid, and sour wine The only important wai m which this 
aimy was tested was the gieat rebellion of the Jews, which 
bioke out in 131, and lasted foi seveial years The 
founding of a Roman colony on the site of Jerusalem, and 
nn Older of Hadiian forbidding the rite of circumcision, 
were the causes of the war The Jews fought with the 
most lesioluto despair, and they were crushed only by a 
poweiful aimy commauded by the best general of the 
empiie Aecoi ding to Dion, 680,000 Jews foil m battle 
The whole countiy was reduced to a wddeinoss But the 
loss of the Roman legions was so seveie that in wrriting to 
the senate Hadrian omitted the customaiy foimula — “If 
you and your childien are well, it is well, I and the army 
are well” lu the latei yeais of his life Hadrian discon 
tinned hia travels, and lived at Romo or near it His 
health, which had been impaired by long exposure to the 
extiemes of heat and cold, began to fail , and, what was 
worse, the dark and suspicious moods which liod broken 
out occasionally in his eailier yeaia became more frequent 
and fatal His aged brothei-in-law Seivianus fell a victim 
to his jealousy , his wife Sabina died, not without a rumour 
of poisoning Most of those who had been Iiis familiar J 


friends, and had been raised by bim to the highest offices, 
weie superseded, or banished, oi put to death But hia 
passion for aichiteoture did not abate He built foi his 
residence the great villa of Tibur, which was eight miles in 
cucuit, and was a kind of epitome of the woild, with 
miniatiiies of the most celcbiated places in the provinces, 
and oven of Hades He built a splendid mausoleum, w Inch 

has been the nucleus of the castle of St Angelo, and lebuilt 
aeveml edifices at Rome In these yeais he had to choose 
a succeesoi Hia first choice was jElms Veiii^, who did 
nothing to justify such a rlistinotion The next was 
Antoninus Pius, so called from the filial assiduity with 
which he cheiished the last days and the moraoiy of hia 
adopted fathei Antoninus saved lum fiom suicide, to 
which hiB physical suffeimgs imiielled him, and fiom 
imhiuing his hands lu the blood of many noble Romans, 
who had piovoked his moody and fickle toinpoi Hadiian 
died at Bane, 138 A » The ciuelty of his lattei life had so 
eclipsed the lustre of liia eaily lulc that the senate at fiist 
refused him divine honuuis, and weie pievailed upon to 
grant them only at the ui gent solicitation of Antoninus 
In the tiavels and administiativo eneigy of Hadiian w'e 
see only one side of bia chaiactei He had a versatile and 
many sided mind, in winch the faculty foi command, specu- 
lative cmiosity, and liteiaiy ambition weio stiaiigely 
bleniled Hob satisfied with the toils imposed on the 
laborious autociat of the woild, he sought to excel the 
Qieek professors and aitists each in liis own special valk 
In painting, sculptuie, and music, in rhetoiic and philo- 
sophy, he consideied himself the competeut rival and ciitic 
of men who had made those pui suits the woik of a hfclimo 
The architect Apollodorus atoned for Ins fiankness with his 
life The more politic Favoi inus, when icpi cached foi yield- 
ing too readily to the empeioi m some giammatical discus- 
sion, replied that it was unwise to dispute with the nmstei 
of thuty legions The pioduct of Hadiian’s pen which has 
been most celebiated is blie dying nddiess to liis soul — 
“Aniinula vsgiiln, lilumluln, 

Hospos comesquo ooixmiia, 

Quio mine abibis in lota 
rulhduU, ngida nuilula , 

Ncc, ut soles, ilalas jocos ? ” 

Under Hadrian Salvins Julianus coraiiosed a “iieipctual 
edict,” which is supposed to have been a fixed code of some 
kind, but the exact significauco of the edict is disputed 
Still theie cau be no doubt tliat Roman law owms much 
to Hadiian 

The sonicos foi Hadii'in’s lifo iig unsatiafnotoij , the clutf me 
SputianuB in tho Sctipioies Sislmics Angtiata^ anil Dion Cnssuis 
as •ibiidged by Xiphilinus, hb Kix , see also Anichus Vii toi Be 
Oaaatibue, and Bntiopins, foi modem woiks {•onsult bfciii lie’s 
EhUmy of the Jfomcina undn Ous fSnipit e , Oiegoioims, OikJi 
S ladjians, andW IV Capea’s "Ageof-Uic Antoiiinos"in llio sciiea 
Bpocha of AncioU Btstoiy (T K ) 

HADRIAN, Wajli or It is under this heading that 
it seems most convenient to give a short account of the 
stone wall and othei woiks elected by tho Romans in tho 
noibh of England between the Solway and the Tyne, and 
conimoDly known as the Roman 'Wall As will be aftoi- 
wards seen, those who have written on the subject are by 
no means agieed thab the name of Hadiian ought to bo 
exclusively aesociabed with this great foitifioation But 
befoie touching on the question, it is necessary to desciibe 
the woiks themselves 

Viewed as a whole the Roman Wall, when entiie, con- 
sisted of three parts — (1) a stone wall, strengthened by 
a ditch 01 fosse, at » short distance fiom its noithein baso, 
(2) three paiallel earthen walls, with a ditch aloping down 
from the northern side of the second of these lines , (3) 
stations, castles, and tunets, placed at various intervals 
foi the accommodation of troops, and communicating with 
one anothei by a militaiy way 
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The Murus or stone wall extended from Walleend. on 36 and 15 feet respectively being probably its average 
the Tyne to Bowness on the Solway Firth, a distance of dimensions. In some places the difficulties to bo overcome 
fully 73 English miles. No portion of it now remains as by its excavators, owing to the rocky nature of the soil, 
when finished, so that its original height cannot be accur- must have been enormous in an age when blasting with 
ately determined. Bede gives 12 feet, an estimate that gunpowder was unknown. But none of them have been 
our chief modern authority on the Wall, Dr J. CoUmgwood shunned. 

Bruce, deems too low, for some parts of its course at least. South of the Murua ran the earth wall or Vallum, con- 
Its thickness varies, being 6 feet in some places and 9^ in sisting, as has been already stated, of three ramparts and a 
others, ditch. Of these mounds the most northerly was raised at 

The northern face of the Wall was continuous, but the a distance from the base of the stone wall varying, accord- 
southern had numerous outsets and insets, as if portions of ing to the nature of the country, from SO yards to half a 
the work had been carried on at the same time hut without mile. Time and the spoiler have dealt so hardly with 
definite instructions as to a uniform breadth. In this way it that its original dimensions cannot now he accurately 
when sections met differences in width often showed them- stated. It seems, however, to have been about 20 feet 
eelves, though the junction was so managed that the irre- broad at the base and at least 10 feet high. The materials of 
gularity was confined ho one face. It is not improbable which it was made up consisted of earth largely intermixed 
tliat a similar discretion was allowed as regards height, with fragments of stone of all sizes and shapes. 21 feet or 
Both sides consisted of bloclcs of freestone 8 or 9 in^es so further south was a ditch apparently somewhat inferior 
thick, 10 or 11 broad, and from 16 to 20 long. These had in breadth and depth to the ditch of the Mums, though 
been sometimes quarried near the spot, eometimea brought otherwise of the same character. On its sonthsrn edge 
from considerable distances. The interior was filled with woe a rampart much smaller in size than the one just 
rubble firmly cemented with mortar of a peculiar tenacity, noticed, while the series was completed by a third mound, 
In pursuing its course from sea to sea, the Wall seldom approaching in its dimensions the larger of the other two, 
deviated from the shortest and stralghtest course it could and raised at nearly the same distance as it from the centre 
follow, and then only with the evident design of seizing of the included ditch. 

neighbouring elevations that would otherwise have com- Along the wall, at intervals averaging 4 miles, were 
manded its position. Along the whole length of its northern stationary camps strongly fortified. According to the 
base, and adding greatly to its strength as a defensive work, JSfotUia Uiriiisque Imperii, which contains a brief record of 
was drawn a ditch or fossa of varying breadth and depth, the civil and military arrangement of the empires of the 
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East and West, and is supposed to have been compiled in could be quickly and safely concenti-ated on any point along 
the beginning of the 5th century of our era, there were 23 the line that was threatened by an enemy, “It is some- 
such stations. Thehamesgivenareasfollows: — Segedunnm times asked,” remarks the authority just quoted, “How 
(Wallsend), Pons AElii (Newcastle), Condercum (Benwell long would the Wall be in building! From calculations 
Hill), Yindobala (Rutcbester), Hunnum (Halton Chester), that have been, made, founded upon the experience gained 
Cilurnum (Chesters), Procolitia (Carrawburgh), Borcovicus by the construction of the vast works connected with 
(Housesteads), Yindolana (Chesterholm), ^Esica (Great modem railways, it is considered that, in the existing cir- 
Ghesters), Magna (Carvorau), Amboglanna (Birdoswald), cumstances of the country at the time, the Vallum and the 
Petriana, Aballaba, Congavata, Axelodunum, Gabrosentum, Jfurtis could not he reared in a shorter period than 10 
Tunocelum, Qlannibanta, Alionis, Bremetenracum, Olen- years. The cost of it in our present currency would be 
acum, and Virosidum. It is somewhat strange that not a about £1,000,000. Above 10,000 men would be required 
trace of one of these names survives in the local vocabulary to garrison its stations” {Wallet Book of ike Homan Wall, , 
of the present day, though the exact positions of a number p. 37). 

of the stations have been identified beyond all doubt by Several of the nncient writers allude to ramparts, and 
other means. The sites had been chosen with great care, lines of forts raised by the Eomans across the island during 
and much labour must have been expended in their con- the time they had a footing in it. Of thefie notices some 
Btcuction. They were in fact military cities, “ suited,” to refer to the barrier on the isthmus of the Forth and Clyde 
use the words of Dr Bruce, “ to be the residence of the (see ANTOSfiNus, Wali of, toI. ii; p; 139) j the others 
chief who commanded the district, and providing secure probably apply to the more important works now described, 
lodgment for the powerful body of soldiery he had under In hia Agricolct, Tacitus states that the Homan general 
him.” It is not clear, however, that more than 18 of the during his operations in the north of England (79 A.p.) 
23 were situated per fisieawi the others being probably compelled many states hitherto hostile to lay down their 
supporting stations. TheWail was farther stren^hened arms and surrouuded them with garrisons and casties. 
by quadrangnlar buildings called mile-pasties as well as by A hundred years later two contemporary historians, Dion 
smaller watch-towers or sentry-boxes of stoheij; while cpnv OasSius (as abridged by Xiphiline) and Hefodian, writing; 
netsting the whole was a military way made , in Roman, of events in Britain that occurred in their own day, both 
fashion and protected by the other parts of the fortification. notica--rthe former in two plaoes-^the existence of a wall 
Hy means of this road the garrisons of the differerit stations . in Britain, separating tlm Roman territory from tiie uneon- 
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c[ueiGd tribes that dwelt beyond , but neither of them men 
tions when oi by whom it was built Anothei century 
onwards and Spaitmn, one of the Soiptojes IIistojioB 
Augustte, states that the emperor Hadiian was the fust to 
leac a wall acioss Britain (ettca 120 Axi) as a defence 
against the northern baibaiians It was, he adds, 80 miles 
lu length The same authoi in his life of Severua tells us 
that eaipeior also loised a wall from sea to sea (ct7ta 208 
a. n ) Anieliue Viotoi, who flourished about the yeai 3G0 
A D , ascubos to Severus the building of a wall m Biitain, 
employing almost the woids of Spaitian, whilo hia con- 
Lempoiaiy, Eutiopius, makes a eimilai statement, adding, 
howevoi, that this rampoit i/as 32 (acooiding to auothei 
leading, 132) miles long, and elected foi the defence of 
certain portions of the country, which Severus had rocon- 
(jueiod foi Homo Anothei possible aall buddei is mtio 
duced to us m the early jeais of the 5th centuiy by the 
poet Claudian, who lepicsents Eiitaiu as indehted to 
Btilicho, the sucoossfnl gcneidl of the empeiois Theodosius 
I and Honouus, for some pioteotion of this natuie against 
the attacks of the Scots, Plots, and Sa-^ons Lastly, Gildas, 
oui eailiest native liistoiian, asseits that the Biitona them- 
selves huilt a wall to aid them in waiduig off the assaults 
of the Picls and Scots, and that anothei was constructed 
by the Homans with native assistance, just befoio then 
final abandonment of the island Both statements aio 
lopeatod by Bede, who identifies the foimei of these stiuc 
buies with Antonine’s wall and the latter with tho moie 
famous foitifioation neai his own monastery of Jairow 

Pounding on such unsatisfactoiy if not conflicting data, 
modern wnteia have boon led to give vaiious anoweis to 
the questions — "Wlion and hy whom was tho Roman Wall 
built? The limits of the piesent article do not admit of 
any disousavon of the subject, and those who wish to see 
these questions fully e'caminod, as well as to load au account 
of the inscrix>tions and other antiquities discovered fiom 
time to time along the lino of the Wall, aio lefoiied to tho 
list of woikb given helow, moro especially to Di J C 
Biuce’s exhaustive tieatiso Foi otheis the following 
summaiy may be sufficient 

Gordon, to v'honi wo owe one of the oaihest surveys of 
the Wall, is of opiuion that the Yallum was the woilc of 
Hadiian, and the Him ns of Se'v eius Hoisley believed that 
the stations and the northern lampait of the Vallum woie 
laisod by Agucola, the ditch of the Vallum and its leniam- 
mg mounds by Hadrian, and the stono wall with its castles, 
towel s, and its gieat militaiy way by Seveius Dean 
Meiivale, while admitting that camps and mounds may 
have been elected on the lithmus by Hadiian and Seveius, 
supposes that the stations weie faced with masonry and llio 
woik planned as well as paitly executed by Theodosius, his 
designs being afteiwaids fully earned out about 400 A i> 
by Stihcho, in oideis issued fiom Gaul But otheis, and 
foiomo&t among them Di Biuco, see in the foitification a 
unity of design that points 1 1 out as tho woik of one period 
and one iniiul, and have come to tho conclusion that 
Hadrian w as the buildei of tho whole This view, as it 
does nob oxcludo the piobabihty that his engineeis woiked 
to some extent on lines alieudy laid down by Agiicolo, and 
that Seveius, be foie enieiing on his unfoitunate campaign 
against the Caledonians, oi aftei its close, icpaired and 
stiengtlionecl tho works of his piedecessois, seems most 
consistent with the statements of ancient wiitors, with the 
testimony of lusciipfious, and with the appoaiances pre- 
sented hy the relative position of the component paits of 
the foitification itself 

SoeGonlon’s Itine) aiMan, Sepienti loncde, London, 17Z7 , Hoisley’s 
JJoittffiHrt, London, 1782, TSMtton'B Bhsto}y of tTiellotnan 
IVall, Ixindon, ISIS , Hodgson’s Soman 7Va.ll, £c , NaweoBtte, 
1841 , ir'Lsuchlaa's Siervev o/tAe Soman WcUl, made in the yeais 
1352-5 i, Biuce’s Aojimw 7ir£t?8,Sded .London, 1863 (J M‘D ) 
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HADBUJIETUM, oi Adbtthetum (the name appeals 
in tho Greek wutars in a gieat vaiiety of foims — 
'h-Zpofiipi, ’ASp-u/njTOs, ’ASpovpiTTos, 'ASpdpTijTos), a citj on 
the Afiioan coast of the Mediterianeau on the Sinus 
Heapolitanus or Gulf of Hamaniet A Phoonician colony 
of eailiei date than Caithage, lu couise of time i1 became 
subseiviontto the impeiialcity, and fell along with itundei 
tho powoi of tho Romans On the subdi-vision of the 
Roman piovmce of Afiica Piopiii, it became the capital 
of Byzacium By Tiajan it was made a colony, ns is 
evidenced by the giandiloquont jnsciiptiona pioseivoil by 
Giutei — Gol Ooiuoidia TJlpia Tiaja^ia Augusta Ft uqijaa 
Had} mietDW, Fiom the devastation inflicted hy tho 
Vandals it was lestoiod by Justinian, and in conscquoiico 
it boie foi Bomo time the name of Justinianopoli» 

The identihcatioii of Hidiumolum is a niattei of some difliculty 
Most modem autUoiiUcs igioc, m fI^.ln^lt at Susa, but oilius con- 
tend that Ilamamct is the tiuo siLt llitlicito no inspuptioii has 
been, discovoied which salisfictoiily soilltb tho point iii iiioiii of 
eithci , foi tho fiagmonts that aie appealed to lot tho ulLiitilicition 
oi llomaiuct with Biigitis may iiossibly have been biought to the 
place of then diseoviiy Tho aiguments m f ivoui oi each in iv bo 
thus snmniaii'’cd Susa agiecs lomaihably well, as ShiU/in <libo 
1 alclv m untains, with tho position assigned to Iladinmotinn bj tiu. 
iVbiiitit and otliei anoiont w oiks in which the distances tioni place 
to plueaio mvcii The lennina oi auoicut buildings, tlLoiigh lew, 
piovo imdoubtcdly that Susi is tho silo ol some city oi cousidoi ililo 
impoilance, and tho iiniis now known as Mikluba oi tlio Tilhu 
may lie those of a gioat temxdc Wc know tint in the iinio of El 
Befcii Susa still possessed a cotlion oi inuci liaiboiii (one of the iliicf 
fcatuies oi Kadinmetu n as dosciibcd by Iho autlioi oi tho jijmnn 
n’hi), which may be locognucd in the osisting sandy plain I'lOO 
feet wide botwoon tho two ancient moles, now distinguislicd as the 
Quniantme Hole and rointe dii Hole Tlia ficiiics touiid b% H 
I )aux (JioMJ a Asud , 1 868) w ouhl of themselves have siiirgi stt d that 
Susa was a Phcrmcian colony Baith sugeests that tho ninio Snsi 
IS piohably a coiinption ot St^Coutro In tavom of irainamct Hi J 
B Divis aigiios that tho sceuciy ueai Susa amoos with tint of 
Buspina desciibed by the authoi of tho Afiuan tVai , tliat the ab 
scnco of luins at Ham miet is accounted loi by tho clouds of sand 
sweptdown u]ioii the sito , that thcio aio cleat tiaecs of a cntlinn it 
ITtiuamet, and. that tho modoin. nanio II umamot oi Tent of Dc ith 
ooiiosponds e\actly with tho liypothoticaX Ilodoimot oi Oh niiln i oi 
Petthof thoPhfwiioians On Ihowholetlio aigumcni ipiii us to bo 
on tho side of Susa 

Foi fttithci dotails soo 'BaiUi, cliocli tlu A'ksAii- 

luudc) dts JHUiohnuf cs, 1810 , Guciin, Voyayo atehcoltrpyuo dan? 
la Scijctiee do Tunis, 1802, Isathan Dims, Siurud C'Uit?, 18o2, 
Jfaltsan, Susetndtn SoginUdiaflBn Tumo uml Tiipoh, 1870 

IlyEMORRITOrDS (fiom alpa, blood, and pcoi, to flow), 
commonly called piles, a ficquciit and distiossing malady 
Two vaiieties aio dcsciibed They aic named iiom their 
situation exteinnl and internal, as they oie without or 
within tho opening of llio anus The external pile is an 
oveigiowth of the thin daik-colomed aliiu lound the open- 
ing, theie IS most fiequcntly moio than one iircaont, the 
skin, lax and ledundant, hangs lu folds The lutcinalpilo 
hes altogethei within tho opening, although it may apiicar 
cxtoinally piotiuding through the anus when any piossitro 
fiom above is applied, as when the patient strains at stool. 
It 13 coveiod by, and composed of an overgrowth of, the 
mucous membiano lining tho bow^el Theie may bo sevoial 
mtcrnal piles The internal pile is sessile oi pedunculated 
The external pile i& of a pale coloui The mtoinal pile is 
moi&t, vasculai, and of a choiiy-ied colour, it is apt to in- 
flame, and the inflammation is associated with heat, pain, and 
goncial uneasiness Ulcoiation and bleeding aie common 
symptoms of tho internal pile, hence the teim “bleeding” 
Ol “bloody piles ” Both vaiieties aie piohably due to tho 
same primaiy cause — an enlargement of the veins in this 
legion Any cause which, hy piessmg on tho laige 
abdominal veins, lotaids the upward flow of blood to the 
heart wdl give rise to piles , such are constipation, disease 
of the livei, piegnaucy General weakness involving a 
want of tone in the blood vessels may act as a predisposing 
cause The exciting cause is frequently exposure to damp. 
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as fiom sitting on tte web gionnd Piles aio only a 
symptom, and in then tiealmcnt this should be kept m 
view , lemove the cause and the piles will disappeai The 
local ti eatmeiit is palliative oi radical The palliative tieat- 
mcnt consists in attention to the state of bowels, cold bath- 
ing, astiingent injections, lotions, and ointments The 
ladnal tioitmont consists in then lemoval, the external 
pilo 13 ent oft, tlio internal pile is tied oi elampod and 
cauteii/ed Both methods have then advocates , the 
ladicol tieatmeiit should not bo undoi taken until palliative 
tioatinont has failed When in a state of inflammation the 
treatment eonsi:.ta in hip baths, hot fomentations, and 
poultices The intiocluotion of a moiphia suppositoiy 
often lelievcsthe unea^mess Both varieties aie often met 
with in the same individual , when this is the case both 
should bo leinoved by operation at one time The mteiiial 
piles aio apt to letiun if the piedisposmg cause is still in 
existence Piles ire apt to be confounded with othei 
surgical diseases in this icgion, as flssuie oi ulcei, piolapse, 
polypus, 01 cancel This is not the place to point out the 
distinguishing featiiies of these difteicnt maladies, the 
patient should consult a siiigeon Theia is a foim of pile 
situated just at the voigo of the anus, wheie the skin joins 
the mucous memhiane its onset is sadden, and due to 
the luptiue of a blood-vossel , the blood is extiavasated and 
clots, a small, tense, painful swelling of a bluish coloui 
IS seen at the edge of the auus Tlus may be lelievod by 
hot fomontations, oi the pile may be laid open and the clot 
turnad out by gentle pies&uie 

H4FI25 Bluhammod Sharasuddin, bettoi known by 
his talhallm oi “iiom de plume” of HAfiz, was one of the 
most oolobiated wiitcis of Peisian lyiioal poetiy Ho was 
boin at Shiiaz, the capital of Fais, in the eaily pait of the 
Sill centuiy of the Mahometan era, that is to say, in the 
14th of oui own The exact date of his biith is uncertain, 
but he IS known to have attamod a ripe old age and to Iiav o 
died lu 791 A n (1388 ad) This is the date given in 
the ohioiiograin winch is engiaved on his tomb, although 
aoveial Poisian biogiaphois give a different jeai Veiy 
little IS actually known about his life, which oppeors to 
have been passed in quiet rotiicmont and litcimy oaso in 
his uativo city of Shiiaz, of which he always speaks in 
teims of affectionate admiration He was a subject of the 
Muzaffii pimcos, who lulod m Shiiaz, Yazd, Kuman, and 
Ispahan, until the dynasty was oveithiown by Timur lang 
(Tamerlane) Of these piinces his especial pations weie 
Shah SliujA* and Shah Mansili Ho oarly devoted himself 
to the study of poetiy and theology, and also became learned 
in mystic philosophy, which ho studied undoi Shaikh 
Mahmiid 'AttAi, chief of an ordei of dervishes IIAfiz aftei- 
warils enrolled himself m the same oidei and became a 
piofcssoi of Koianio exegesis in a college which his friend 
and pation Ilaji Kiwam uddin, the vizioi, specially founded 
foi him This was piobably the leason of liis adopting the 
sobuquet of IIAfiz, which means “one who lemembeis,” 
and 13 technically applied to any peison who has learned 
the Koran by heait The i estraiiits of an ascetic life seem 
to have been veiy little to HAfiz’s taste, and Ins loose 
conduct and wine bibbing propensities dicw upon him the 
seveie censure of his monastic colleagues In revenge he 
satiiizes them unmercifully in Ins verses, and seldom losos 
an opportunity of alluding to their hypociisy and religions 
pietensions HAfiz’s fame as a poet was soon rapidly spread 
throughout the Mahometan world, and several poweiful 
monaichs sent him piesenls and pressing iiivitatious to visit 
them Amongst oOieis he was invited by MahmAd Shah 
Bahmani, who reigned m the south of India, and sot 
off with the intention of sojourning at the court of that 
sovereign After crossing the Indus and passmg through 
Lahore he reached Hutninz, and embarked on board a 
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vessel sent foi him by the Indian piince He seems, 
howeveij to have been a bad sailoi, and, having invented 
an excuse foi being put ashoio, made the be^,t of liis 
way back to Shiiaz Some biogiaphiea naiiate a stoxy of 
an interview hetw eeu HAfiz and the invader Timui The 
Idttei sent for him and asked angiily, “ Ait thou he who 
was so bold as to offei my two great cities Samaicand and 
Bokbaia foi the black mole on thy mistress’s cheek,” allud 
ing to a well known \eise in one of his odes “ Yes, sue,” 
icpkcd nifiz, “and it is by such acts of gcneiosily that 
I have brought myself to such a state of destitution that I 
have now to solicit youi bounty ” Timui was so pleased 
at the leady wit displayed in this aiiswei that ho dismissed 
the iloet with a handsome piescnt Unfoitunately foi the 
tinth of thig stoiy Timui did not capture Shiiaz till 1393 
A D , while the latest date that can be nssigued to IIAfiz’s 
death la 1391 Of his piivate life little oi noLliiug is 
known One of his poems is said to record the death of 
his wife, anothei that of a favouiite unmaiiiod sun, and 
seveial others speak of his love foi a girl called ShdLh ^ 
SVabaf, “ Sugai-caue bianch,” and tins is almost all of Lis 
personal lustoiy that can bo gatheied fiom his wiitings 
He wui, like most Peisians, a Shiah by religion, hcheving 
in the tiansiuission of the ofTica of ImAm, or bond of tho 
hluslim Chutch in the family of All, cousin of tho piophot, 
and rejecting the lladith, oi tiaditional sayings of Mahomot, 
which foimthe Snnneh oi supplemontaiycodeof Mnhometau 
ceiemonial law One of his odes which contains a -verse 
in piaise of Ah is engiaved on the poet’s tomb, but is 
omitted by Sadi, the Turkish editoi and cominentatoi, 
who was himself a iigid S unni The same sectaiian bigotiy 
has influenced many other editors, and it is no unusual 
thing to find an Indian edition of tho Dlvdn emasculated 
by the excision of all the pessagos which can be construed 
as having the slightest allusion to the objects of Shiah 
voneiation That his tendencies wore towaids a rathei 
extiavagaut and lieiotical foim of theosophyjnay bo deduced 
fiom hig wiitings, and m one verso ho even goes so far as 
to speak in teima of admuation of one MansAr of Hall^ 
who was hanged, oftei being put to the most hoinblo 
toiturcs, on a charge of blasphemy, 809 a h This peison 
professed a creed nearly aijproaching puie pantheism, and 
went about assoiting that ho was himself an incaination 
of tho omnipieseut divinity, sajing. Ana 'I Hall, “I am 
the Tiuth I ” HAfiz in allusion to this says that his only 
fault was that ho levealed the mysteiy. These heretical 
opinions and tho dissipated life of the poet caused difficulties 
to be laised by the ecclesiastical authoiitics on liis death 
as to hib luteiment lu conseciattd giound Tho question 
was at length settled by HAfiz’s own works, which liad then 
alieady begun to bo used as they arc now throughout tho 
East foi the purposes of divination, m tho same manner as 
Viigil was employed in tho Middle Ages for the divination 
called Smtea Vvtgihana!, Opening tho book at landom 
aftei pronouncingtho customary foimulaaslang foi inspiia- 
tion, the objoctois hit upon the following verse — “ Tarn 
not away thy foot from tho bier of HAfiz, foi though 
immsised in sin, he will be admitted into Paradise ” He 
was aocoidingly hnned m the centie of a small cemetery 
at Shiiaz, now included in an enclosmo called the HAfiziyeh 
His principal work is the Bivdn, that is, a collection of 
short odes or sonnets called ghamh, and consisting of from 
five to sixteen iatia or couplets each, all the couplets lu each 
ode having the same ihyme in the last hemistich, and the 
last couplet always introducing the poet’s own nom d& 
jplume The whole of these are arranged in alphabetical 
order, an arrangement which certainly facilitates reference 
but makes it absolutely impossible to ascertain thoir chrono< 
logical order, and. therefore deteriorates from their value as 
a means of throwing light upon the gro-wth and doveloii- 
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moiit of Ina ganias or the incidents of Lia caieer These I 
“ oin.nt pearls at latidom. strung,” as a veision of a 
passage from m Sir William Jones’s giammot calls 

tliein, aie often held together by a very slender thread of 
continuous thought, and very few editions agioo exactly in ] 
the ordei ot the couidets wliith foim the individual ghazal a 
Still, although they often appear at fiist sight extiemely 
disconnected, a careful study of them, especiany fiom the 
point of view indicated by theSufiistie system of philosophy, 
%vill alw.iys show that a single idea does lun thiough 
out the whole The natuie of these poems has been the 
subject of much discussion in the West, some scholars 
seeing in their anaoieontic utterances nothing but sensuality 
and materialism, while otheis, following the Oiiental 
school, maintain that they aie wholly and entirely mystic 
and pliilosopluc Something between the two would pio 
bably be nearer the tiuth It must be remeinbeied that 
HAfiz was a professed dervish and Silfi, and tliat his 
gha-' ils were m all probability published from a taUa, and 
ariangCLl with at least a view to Siifiistic intcipretation 
At the siine time it is ridiculous to suppose that the glowing 
iraagBiy, the goigeous and often tender desciiptions of 
natuial beauties, the feivent love passages, and the loyster 
ing dnnhing songs were composed in cool blood or with 
deliboiate ascetic jjurpose The heauly of Hdfiz’s poetiy is 
that rt 18 natnial It la the outcome of a foi vent soul and a 
lofty genius delighting m nature and oiijoymg hfe , and it is 
the poet’s misfoitune that he lived lu an age and among't 
a people wheie rigid conventionality demanded thatlus free 
and spontaneous thoughts should be recast into an artificial 
mould 

The system of philosophy pi ofessed by Persian poets and 
dervishes, and in accordance with which the poems of Hafiz 
aie ollegorioally interpreted, is called Sufiism (Taaaiowltf) 
It is derived usually from the word stf/, which m Aiabic 
means wool, and is supposed to refer to the woollen lobes 
worn by the dervishes, although it is in all probahihty con 
nected with the Greek croc^ue It is the ultimate outcome of 
the piotest of the conquered Aryan natioiia against the laws, 
ceremomals, and idoas of thou Semitio conq^ueiors, which 
first found evpiession in the schism of the Shiahs that is, 
of the Persian party wlio sided with the family of All Ibn 
Abi Talib, cousin and son-iu law of Mahomet, against the 
daims of Rloawiyeli, who at the head of the Aiab party 
claimed and held the caliphate Forced by events to accept 
el Islam, and compelled to forsake the Llagian and Zoro- 
astiian faiths, the Peisian Shiahs rapidly doveloped a 
system which, while teaching openly the unity of God 
accoiding to Moslem doctrine, secietly theorized and refined 
it away, until Pantheism became the esoteric religion of 
the sect It teaches that God is the only real existence 
and that all other existences are hypothetical, that God 
existed alone and created the univeise merely by IIis WiH 
and by the utteianca of the woid “Be " The “Will” or 
“Order" and the “Be” aie closely allied to the “Spirit” 
and “Word" of Ohiistian theology Man, the highest 
purpose of this creation, is theiefoie poit and pared erf the 
Deity, and wlien sufiiciently pniiflod from the lower and 
giossei elements retuins to Ins source again The ciicle of 
azistencB thus imagined is looked upon as a road which all 
must tiavel, and this imago is kept up throughout the 
terminology ot the sect Thus the doctiine is tmilal (the 
toad), the student oi disciple is the idliL (wayfaiei), and 
the diffeienb stages of perfection are manzilM (loadside 
stations or inns) And since all diffeieneesin sect and 
religion are as nothing to tlie illuminated plulosophei who 
13 initiated into this mystery, and as the contemplation of 
the divinity of his own existence and of his ultimate resump 
tion of Ills place as part and parrel of the Deity produces 
ocatacy and mental exaltation, and inasmuch as eveijtiung 


that 18 bcantiful, lo\able, and pure is a puier and denier 
mamfestation of the Deity that runs thiough all, — thetofoio 
the Sufis speak of then leal worship as paganism, then leal 
devotion as love and diunkonness, and see a divine mystoiy 
m eveiy phase of beauty in humanity or inanimate natuie 


Besides the Divan, Ilifiz wioto anumbei of othei poems, the 
Leipsic edition ot hia woiks contnnis 673 gha~als (foinimg the 
Dvia-n), 42 UtShi or fiaginints, 69 » l£6frtJ|f«< oi tctiastios, 6 muiua 
vivut 01 noems in ihjming couplets, 2 hasaid, idylls, oi ji'inecy lies, 
and one muhliuvimes oi poem m fl've linocliophea Otlioi editions 
contain aovuil taiji hand oi poemswitli a lehnin Ilis-noiks have 
ncici bocn completeb ti mslatod uUo English , a few ihjnimgyi- 
aiona of single poems by Bn William Jones, Nott, Hnidlf y, 
Fileonei. &e , me to he foiuid scittpied thiough the pages ot the 
Ot tental Mix.ellany md olliei peiiodie ils, and a fine cditiou oou- 
tainiuga leisa lendtliug of tlie jnmeipal poems hv the late H 
Bieknellis puhlislieil by Tiiihiiei -uid Co (London, 1876) A piuse 
veiston of a bundled selected odes was also published nnonyinonslj 
by Williams & Noigate (London, 1876) On the Contiiu nt the 
piincipal veisions me by Von Ilaimiiei Puigstill , a ibjiiiiiig iiid 
ibytbnueal timslntion of a laigcpoition of Hnliz’s woiks by Von 
Iloeenzueig of Vienna (8i ols 8io, Vienna. 1858), vhieli contains -ilso 
the Ptifcian text and notes , Pm Diian des ScJiems eddln Muham- 
med Hujis. by Nesselnianii (Beilin, 1876), in uliich the ili>iniiig 
system of the oiigiiial is imitated Besides tlioso, tlie leadei iiuiy 
consult DHeibelot, Bibliotlu^uo Ot icitlale, nitiolo "Ilafl/,’ Sii 
Willi im Ouseley’s Ot lental Colleetion (3 vols 4to, London, 1707-98), 
fttteLimens of Fttsian Poetty, oi OcUs qf by John Biclinidsoii 

(iiondon, 1802) , JBioep aphical Notices of Pm sumi Foc,ti,,\XY Bii hoio 
Ouselcj (Client ilTinnslntion Fund, 1 846) , and an excelleiit ai lielo 
byPiofessoiE B Oonell in JUraciiiilZnn’s iAijrasiMe (No 177, Inly 
1874) The best edition of tlio text is poili'ms that edited by Hei 
mann Biocklwus of Leipsio, 1864, uhicli le based on the leccnsion 
of theTuikish oditoi Sudi, and contains his comiuontary in ’I'nikish 
on a considciable poition. of the (J3 H P ) 


HAGEDOBN, Feiedmch von (1708-1755), one of the 
moat distinguished German poela in the carliei half of last 
century, was boin Apiil 23, 1708, at Hamburg, where hia 
father was Danish mimstei at the oouit o£ Lowei Saxony 
The lathei, a man of scientific and liteiaiy tastes, possessed 
a valuable library of French literature, and dabbled also in 
the scionoe of alchemy Having by tins and othei means 
lost a gieat pait of Ins fortune, he died in 1722, leaving in 
poor circumstances a widow and two sons, of whom the 
poet was tlie elder lie was educated at the gymnasium 
of Hambuig, and went latei (1726) to study junspiudeiioo 
at Jena Shortly aftei his return to Hamburg in 1729, 
he obtained the appointment of pnvnto secietaiy without 
salaiy to the Danish ambassadoi in Iiondon, wheie he li\ed 
till 1731, and published two small works in English 
His letuin to Hambuig was followed by a peiiod of great 
poveity and hardship, a scanty income being deiived fiom 
the posts which he held in tlie Hambuig cathedial and 
among the mining population in Klaustlial In 1733 
Hagedoin became secietary to the so called “ English 
couit” in Hambuig, a trading company founded in the 
13th centuiy, and formerly known as “Die Sooiolat der 
Avemtuner Kauflente ’’ He slioitly aftei vrards niaiiied, 
and from this time, with a sottled income and sufficient 
leisure to pursue his literaiy ocoui>ations, led a pleasant and 
congenial existence, surrounded by fiiends and adiniieis, 
till his death, at the early age of foity-eeven, Octubei 28, 
1756 

Hagerlorn is known as the authoi of satiiical, didactic, 
and moial verses, epigrams, odes, fables, and songs Hia 
popnliuity during his lifetime was great Although lie held 
himself aloof fiom any poeti’al school, he neieitheless 
exercised an important influence on the (3erinan poeiiy of 
Ills time, foi, besides being a learned man and well icad 
in the ancient and modern classics, he was a special admirer 
of French hterature, the study of which gamed for him an 
ease and mobility befoie unknown in German versification 
He has been called the originatoi in Geimany of the 
modem Bong, and some of liis Zteder were set to mnsic by 
the favourite composers of his day His popularity, how- 
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ovei, la now long pa&t Hia learning and his style have 
been eclipsed by later and greater poetS) and he who was at 
one time the “ allgemeine Bewnndeiung von Deuteeliland ' 
now tanks only among the secondary Get man classics 

The hist collection ot Ilngedoin’s poems wis published at Ilnn- 
bnig blioitly aftci his ictuin ftom Jun, m 1729, undei the title 
Veiaui,h chniger Geilih/Ue, ode) ulcsiiie P>obm poetuudu.) X'ebeti- 
ituiulen In 1788 appeTicd yeisiuh mi poUmtlten Fabelti wild 
El -aJilwigen , m 1717 a collection of Ins hue poems, nndei the 
title Saminluiiq weiiei Oden uiul Liedci and his AToi ahu.he GiduTtle 
lu 1760 A collection of Ins entiie woihs wsa published -it Ham 
buig aftei Ins death in 1766, and a sinallci edition in 1767 The 
best IS Jischenbuig s edition, 5 vols , 1800, lepubltshed, with Ilaga 
doings coiicspoiidenee, in 1S26 See C H Schmid, Etogiajthte 
voik ITagcdoi ii 

HAGEN, a town of Piuasia, at the head of a ciicle m 
the Arnsbeig government of Westphalia, is situated at the 
confluenco ot the Empo with the Volme, and at the june 
tion of seveinl lailways, 26 miles W S W from Amsbeig 
It IS the seat of a provincial office, a cnclc couit, a chambei 
of commerce, a state railway commission, and an agricul- 
tuial union It has two Evangelical chuiches, a Catholic 
chuicli, an Old Catholic church, a synagogue, a real school 
of the fiist order, a loyal provincial trade school, a higher 
female school, and two infii manes Hagen is one of the 
moat flouiiahing comineicial towns in Westphalia, and 
possesses puddling woiks foi non and steel, non foundiies, 
cast steel works, a laige cotton pimt woik, woollen and 
cotton factoiiea, manufaotmea of loatliei, paper, tobacco, 
and non and steel wares, breweries, and distilleries Thera 
are laige limestone (juariies in the vicinity, and also an 
alabastei quaiiy The population in 1875 was 24,335, or 
including Althagen 26,870 

HAGEN, FniLDETon Hetm-rtoii von per (1780-1856), 
distingiuslied for his leseaichea in Old Geiman hteratuie, 
was bom at Schuiiedebeig in BTandeubuig, 19th Febiuary 
1780 After studying law at the univeisity of Halle, he 
obtained a legal appointment in the state sei vice at Beihn, 
but lu 1800 he resigned this office in oidei to devote him- 
self e'tclusivdy to the study of his choice In 1810 he 
was appointed piofcssoi oxtiaoidinarius of Geimnn lan- 
guage and liteiatuie in the univoisity of Beilm, in the 
following year was transfeired to a similai piofessoiahip in 
Breslau, and in 1831 returned to Beilui as piofessoi oidi 
nanus He died at Beihn, 11th June 1856 To Hagen 
belongs the chief merit of awakening an inteiest in Old 
German poetiy, of which he published seveial collections 

Ills principil publications aie the Nibelungcnlied, of winch, bo 
issuihI foiu editions, the fiist ni 1810 and tbr lost m 1842, the 
ISinmsmgei , Leipsic, 1838-62, 6 vols , Ziedei dei altein Edda, 
Beihn, 1812 , AUnoidische Ziulei uiid Hagen, IBieslnn, 1814, a col 
ieitioii of Old Qeimm tabs nnclei the title Gisammtdbenicwei , 
Stiittgait, 1860, S vols Ho aUo publisbed Uebet die dlUsUn Eai 
atellungen da? Eauetiage, Bciliii, 1844 , andfinin 1835 he edited the 
JuJiibiith del Eei linii^htii Gcsellsihajt fdi deulseh'’ Hpicuhe wnd 
Altei thumshunde 

HAGEN AU, the chief town of a cuclo and canton in 
Alsace Eoriaino, Qeimany, distiict of Lowei Alsace, is 
situated in the middle of the Hagenau Forest, on the 
hlodei, and on the railway from Stiasbuig to Woissenbuig, 
10 miles NNE of the former town It has two ancient 
Catholic chuiches, one dating from the 12th the othoi fiom 
the 13th ceiituiy, a gymnasium, a refoiiiiatory for boys, a 
female penitential y, a public library, a hospital, and a 
tiieafcio The pimcipal mdustries are wool and cotton 
spinning, and the manufacture of poicclain, earthenware, 
soap, loathei, oil, and beer There is also consideiable tinde 
in hops, vegetables, and wine Population (1876), 11,786 

Ilagonan d itos fiotn the beginning of the 12th ccntniy, and owes 
its oii^n to the election of a bunting lodge by the dukes of Swabia 
Fiedeiick Bmbaiossa suiioimdod it with walls and gave rt a con- 
stitution On the site of the hunting lodge he founded an unpeiial 
palace, m which weie pieserved the jewelled impciiel ciown, 
sceptre, icipoiial globe, and sw Old of Chailemagne Subsequently 
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tlie town obtained impeiiil lights, and sftci the evtinction of the 
Hoheiistaulciis it iLmmiul the cvpital of the bailiwick of Lower 
Alsace In. 1618 it came into tlio poseession ot I lance, anil m 1073 
IjouisXIV eauaed the foitifii atious to bo iducd In 1676 it was 
captmed by luipeiial troops, but in 1677 it was lutakin by the 
Flench and neaily all destioyod by fiit In 1871 it came, along 
with tho lest of Alaioe Louaine, into the possession of Pinssia 

HAGENBACH, Karl Rudolf (1801-1874), distin 
guiahed as a church hisloiictn and as an expounder of the 
bo called “ Veimittelungstheologie,” oi mediation theology 
of Geimany, was boin Maich 4, 1801, at Basel, wheie his 
father, a man of consideiable talent and scientific repute, 
was a practising physician His preliminary education 
was received at a Pestalozzian school, and afteiwaids at the 
gymnasium, whence in due couise he passed to the newly 
reorganized local univeisity Carefully bi ought up within 
a chuich in which the stneteat orthodoxy still continued to 
hold undisputed sway, familial at the same time fiom boy- 
hood with his fathei’s expiessions of approval of the 
principles of the Fiench Revolution, himself of an. aident, 
sympathetic, mquuing, and devout tempeiament, he eaily 
devoted himself to theological studiCB and to the service of 
the chnioh, while at the same time cherishing and develop- 
ing bioad “ humanistic ” tendencies w'hichfuund expression 
m many wajs and especially in an enthusiastic admiiation 
for the wiitings ot Herdei The years 1 820-23 weie spent 
first at Bonn, wheie Lncke exeifccd a poweiful influence on 
the foimation of his opinions, and afterwaids at Eeilm, 
where Schleiei macber, and still moie Neandcr, became 
permanently his masters Returning in 1823 to Basel, 
wheie De Wettehadieoently been appointed to a theological 
chau, he distinguished himself gieatly by liis " habilitations- 
Bchiift” 01 tnal disseitation, entitled Ohaei vatimea Tnstm%co~ 
hetmeneuliece cilia Ottgenia methoilum vaiei pi etaiidas sacra. 
Sciijdiiice f in tho following jeai he became piofessoi ex- 
tiaoidinaiius, and in 1829 professor oidmaims of theology 
Apart from his special academic labours duiing many 
yeais m connexion with llio history of dogma and of the 
chuich (which fiist owed to Iiimtheii lecognitiou as distinct 
branches of study at Basel), he lived a life of great and 
vaned usefulness as a theologian, a pieacher, and a citizen , 
and at his ''jubilee” in 1873, not only the univeisity and 
town of Basel but also tbe vaiious churches of Switzeiland 
united to do him hononi He died at Basel, June 7, 1874 

Hagonbach was a voluminons aiitlioi in many dcpaitinents (ns 
w ill be Been fiom the list of lus woiks which is giv en below ), but it 
IS as awiitoi ou chmcli lu&toiy tlint ho is specially duttuiginsbecl, 
and IS bkely to bo longest aiidmost widely known Though neithc i 
BO learned and conilonscd as the contiibutions of GicsUei, noi so 
oiiginol and piolound as thoae o£ NLandii, his loctiiies aic wiilltn 
with icmaikablo tltainess and ■atticictivcnesa, and are diseiveiUj 
apjiirciatcd at once )oi then w aim glow of simpathy with liia sub 
jpot and foi then entiie fieedom. fiom nanow bectaiion piuudict. 
In dogmatics, wlnlo avowedly a cliampioii of the "mediation 
theology" based iqiou tbo fundament il cuncoptions ofHcidei and 
Sihlueinmchei, be was iiiulIi less levolution iiy in bis amis and in 
bis 11 salts than wcio many ollieu. ot Ins school To the last he 
sought to maintain the old confessional documents and to make the 
objective and chuiehly pi cvail ovei the pmoly subjectiio monnei of 
viewing theological questions But he hnnsclt was awoieihat in 
tho cndcaroiu to do so ho was not alwajs successful, and that hu 
dolineitions of Cliiistian dogma often uetrayeil a vacillating and 
uncertain hand 1 Iis w oiks include a i emaikahly deal labellai ische 
XT^isvJit del EognnengesehtJite (1828) , Enegelopddie w Method 
ologie del fheol Wtssenathaflen , Vmleauwgen, tllei Weaan 

w Oeachichfe dot JU^mmatian u dca ProteslantiaiMia (1834-4S), 
Zehilwi^ del JDoqmengrsdhtchte (1840-41, 5tli cd , 1867, English 
tiansl , 1860), VmJemngen uher die OeaehieJite dei alien Kvehe 
(1863-66), Voileiungeti libel die Kii chmgtacltichU des Mittelditeis 
(1860-61), aiKndltnicn dn Sonnletik u LUurgih (1863), aho 
biographies of CEcolampadins and Hyconius and a GeseTiicMe dei 
theol SehuJe Easels (1860) His Ptediglen have beon published in 
nine vdumes (1868-76), and he is also author of two volumes of 
poems entitled Lvthsr i* aeme Zeii (1838), and Gedvskte (1846) 
The leotuxes on chinch histoiy nndoi the geneial title Voileawigen 
iJdier die jZiieheiigesdkidhte von deft altesimzeit bta Mm Jahr~ 
hwndert have been lecently leissuod m seven volumes (1868-72) 

XI — 47 
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HAGERSTOVVIT, a city and townaliip of Maiyland, 
United States, capital of ■Washington county, is situated 
neai tho ^est bank of Antietam. cieek, 20 miles from its 
confl-uenca with tho Potomac iivei, and at the junction point 
of thiBO mih’says, 86 miles W N W byiail fiom Baltimoio 
It 13 a well-built town with very few wooden houses, and 
possesses a fine new couit-house, a male and a female 
academy, and a national and a state bauk It depends foi 
its piospeiity chiofly on agncultuio, and Las doui mills, 
bone-millsj miclnne shops, and a tanneiy, and considciable 
tiado magiicultuial ptoduco The population in 1850 was 
3831:^ m I860, tl32, and iii 1870, 6770, of whom 8G9 
woie culouied 

IIAQ-FISn, GLaiiNOUs IlACr, oi Goufz (IfyjMie), 
a niaiine fish which foiins with tho lampieys one of the 
lowe'jt oideis of vortobiatos {Ci/clostomaia) Similar in 
foiin to a lompiey, it ii usually found witlnn tlie body of 
dead cod oi haddock, on the flesh of which it feeds attei 
having huiied itselt in the abdomen When caught, it 
seciotes a thick glutinous slinio lu such quantity that it is 
commonly believed to have tho power of converting watei 
into glue It is occasionally found in the Noith Atlantic 
and othei tcmpciatc seas of the globe 

HAGUkl, the tenth in. oidei of tho minoi piophets 
The name Haggai ('ID, Gieek ’AyyaTo?, whence Aggeus 
in tho English voisiou of tho Apoeiypha) is usually held to 
ho an adjective meaning festive But Wellhausen^ is pro 
hably light in taking the woid as a conti action for Hagaiiah 
{JeJiovcth hath gw Jed), just as Zaccai (Zaoohaaus) is known 
to bo a oontiaotion of Zecharuh (tf Derenbouig, ITu- 
to%ie de lit Pdestuie, pp 95, 150) 

The book of Haggai ooutains foui short piopheoios 
deliveied between the flrst day of tho sixth month and tho 
twenty-foul til day of tho ninth month — that is, between 
September and Decembei —of tho second yeai of Doiiua 
the king The king in question miiet be Dorms Hystaspis, 
who came to tho tluone 521 n o Bcahger, Drusius, and 
other older wiiteis think of Darius Nothus {acr 124 B o ) , 
but this is impossible, since in chap ii 3 Haggai speaks of 
old men as still alive who had seen the fiiat temple m its 
splendour botoia 687 b 0 ^ The language of the piophet 
suggests the piohabihty that he was himself one of those 
whose laomoues readied across tho seventy yeais of the 
captivity, and that his prophetic woik began m extieme 
old age This supposition agiecs well with the shoitnesa 
of the peiiod oovoicd by his book, and with the fact that 
Zechauah, who began to prophecy lu the same autumn and 


was associated w ith Haggai a labouis ^zia v 1), afteiwavds 
appears as tho leading piophet m Jeiusalem (Zech vii 
1—4) 'Wo know nothing furthei of the peisonal history of 
Haggai flora tlio Bible Latei traditions may be lead m 
Carpzov’s InUoduttio, pars 3, cap xvi On the mention 
of Haggai m the titles of seveial psalms in the Septuogmt 
(Psalms cvxvvii , cxlv -oxlvui ) and othei versions, sec 
KoeLIei’a WeissagHngeii JTitggai’a, p 32 These titles are 
without value, and moreover vary in MSS Eusebius did 
not find tliem in the Heicaplar Septuagint ® 

In his fiist prophecy (i 1-11) Haggai addiesses Zemb 
babel and Joshua, lebuking the people foi leaving the 
temple unbuilt while they aie busy in providing panelled 
houses for themselves The prevalent famine and distress 
ace due to Qod^s indignation at such i emiasneas Let them 

build the house, and God will take pleasure in it and 
*Tn.EIaa.k’a SvnZeiiMnff, 4tUaiT , p 431 
Djwus Kothus w-is thoiiglit of beoauM Ezl^ iv 6-23 seems to 
roiimis an Aitavoivea befoio inn But it la now geuerilly admitted 
(*it tbese veisp^ lefev to the building of tbe wall ot Jarasalem, and m 
sironologiiMl cider sbonld follow chaps v , vj The Babbinicsl com 
^tatois with their nsual igtunanoe oa pomts of histoiy make Dsiras 
the eon of Ahasueios and Esthei 

» Sec tlio note on Pj cvly j in Pioia’s-aia^^ff 


acknowledge the honour paid to Him The lebuko toot 
eflect, and the people began to woik at the teniplo, 
bticugthened by the piophet & assuiance that the Loid w.is 
with them (i 12-15) In a second piophecy (ii 1-9) 
deliveied in the following month, TIaggai foi bids the jieople 
to be disheaiteued by the appaiBnt meanness of the new 
temple The silvei and gold aie the Loid’s He will soon 
shake all nations and bimg then choicest gifh to adoinllis 
house Its gloiy shall be gieatei than that of the foiniei 
temiile, and in this place Ho will give peace A thud 
piophecy (ii 10-19) contains a piomise, enfoiced by a figure 
diawn from the piicstly iitual, that God will loiiiove faiinne 
and bless the land from the day of the foundation of the 
templo onwards Finally, lu ii 20-23, 2,eiubbabcl is 
a&suied of God's special love and protection in the impend- 
ing catastrophe of kingdoms and nations to which the 
piophet had foimetly piointed as pioccdiiig tho gloiification 
of God’s house on Zion In thus looking foiwaid to a 
shaking of all nations Haggai agrees with eailiei pioplieeies, 
especially Isa amv -xivii , while his piotuie ot tho gloiy 
and peace of the ncwZioii and its temple is diawu fioni the 
gieat anonjinous piophet who penned Isa Ix and Iwi 
The chaiacteiistic leatuies of the book aia the impoitanco 
assigned to tho peisonality of Zeiubbabol and the almost 
saciamental significance attached to the temple The hopes 
fixed on Zembbabel, the chosen of the Loid, dcai to Him 
as His signet ring (c/ Jei xxii 24), ais a last echo in 
Old Testament prophecy of tho theooiatic impoitaiice of 
the house of David In the book of Zechaiiab Zeiubbabol 
has alieady fallen into the background and the high piiest 
IS the leading figme of the Judean oommunitj ‘ 'The stoiii 
of David 13 superseded by the house of Zadok, the kingship) 
has yielded to the piiesthood, and the extinction of national 
hop>es gives new impiortance to that stiict oigauization of 
the hieraiohy for which Ezekiel had pnepaicd the way by 
his sentence of disfianohiseinent against tho iion-Zadokite 
p nests 

If his attitude to Zeiubbabol foi ms a link of ooiincvion 
between Haggai and the pnophets befoio the capitivity, 
his postekile standpoint is chaiacteiistically maikcd in 
the central importance which he attaches to the temple 
The prophets who spoke undei the shadow of tho lust 
temple held quite anothei language ** To Isaiah and 
Jeiemiah tho leligion of Israel and tho holiness of 
Jeiusaleni Imve little to do with tho edifice of tho temple 
The city is holy because it is the seat of Jehovah’s 
sovereignty on eaitli, exerted m His dealings with and for 
the state of Judah and the kingdom of David The proof 
that Jehovah’s thioue is in Jerusalem lies in the history of 
what He has done foi His people, oi, if a visible pledge is 
needed, it most be sought not m the texnpile but, in accoid- 
ance with antique ideas, in the ait (Jei m. 16) or in the altar 
with lU, BBCied flame (Isa xxix 1, xsxi 9) But, in t'ho 
desolation of Jeinsalem, the extinction of the piohtical life 
with which all leligion had till then been inseparably bound 
up gave a new meaning to the old prophetic doctiine that 
the seiviee of Jehovah is the tiue vocation of Israel — 
new significance to the ruined temple and all its ordinances 
of worship "The holy and beautiful house whete our 
fathers praised Thee” (Isn Ixiv 11) was a chief thought 
of the Bonowing exiles (Lamentations, passim), and to one 
anonymous writei the Lord’s vengeance on. Babylon appeals 
eminently as vengeance for His temple (Jer 1 2^ The 
giMit prophet of the capti vity — the author of Jna xl — 

* After tie foundation of the temple Zembbabel diaappcais flombis 
tmy and fires only in legend, which, continued to huby itself with his 
B^y, as we see from the apocryphal, book of BSsdras (fj' Beien'towrg, 
JZisi de la Palestine, ohap i ) 

^ Oomparfi for example Jer vn 

* Haggai (n 14) attaches novdlnoto altar and sacanftoeso long as the 

temple is nnhudt ^ 
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T£Ti — pictures the Israel of the lestoiition no longer as an i 
eaithly state but as a woild-piiosthood, a mediatoiial people I 
gatheied louiid the sanctuaiyand holding forth amidst the 
nations the tiuoiiattein of the knowledge and sei vice of the 
living God till all tho ends of the eaith shall look to Him 
and be saved Undei the limitations of the old dispensa- 
tion neither seei noi people could sepaiate tbo leolization of 
this gieat conception fioni the restoiation of the visiblo 
centie of laiael’s woi&hip in the temple at Jeinsalem The 
piophet had pointed to Cyrus by nomc as the lebuilder of 
Jeinsalem and the founder of tho temple (Isa xliv 28, lij 
11), and the captives whose heaits were touched by Ins 
burning woids, and who availed themselves of the deciee 
of that monarch (53G n o ) to repeople tho desolate idaces 
of Judah, looked for the speedy advent ot the tune when 
the gloiy of Jehovah displayed iii Hia house on Zion should 
thaw to Jerusalem the willing homage of all nations (Isa 
Ivi, Iv 7, Is-vi 1-6) The actual ezpeiiences of the 
letuining exiles foil as fai shoit of those hiight hopes os' 
tho Isiiol of Zeinbbahel and Joshua fell shoib of the ideal 
legeneratc nation to which the piophet had piomised the' 
heutoge of Jehovah’s gloiy Seaicely was a settlement 
eflFected when diGScnltios and misfoituiies began to thicken 
about tho httlo colony The anger of theLoid seemed still 
to lest on Jeinsalem and the cities of Judah (Zech i 12), 
whose inhabitants soon ceased to find favoni from the 
Persian comb, and had to struggle with peuuty and famine 
as well as with the hostility of then neighbouis Amidst 
such dispouiagements the flist zeal soon giew cool, and the 
woiL of lebuildmg the sanctuaiy lay pvaotically untouched] 
till Higgai arose sixteen yeais latei 

■Wild li id acUinlly hoen tff«oted iXuiing these yeais £oi theiestoi- 
ation of tlip temple is a question of sonio ihfliculty It seems safest 
to stilt tiom tbo explicit contcinpoiaiy evidence of Hig u IS 
(q/ 11 IS ami Zoali viii 0) winch gives the ninth month, of tho 
second yen otDantis — aftci llaggai had begun to pieach — is tlio 
dato when tho temple was fonndou by Zembunbcl and Joshua On , 
tho othei hand, tho book of Ezia, in its piescnt shape as edited and 
pai tly composed by tho nmoh latoi authoi who wrote uluoiudes, con 
veys the impiossion that laigo gifts toi the toinplo woio offeied by | 
the leading Jews on then hist letuin (bzia ii 68, 69), that tlioj 
foundation of the lionso was laid hy Joshua and Zeinbbabel m the 
second yoai of the lelmu (ch iii ), and that tlio work was theieaftei I 
inteiiiipted by tho opposition ot tho Jews' onoinios till ihoioign* 
of Daiius It appoaia piobnblo, howerei, that tlio Obronidoi hosjj 
somewhat dislocated the ordci of evonte, especially by taking thoi 
official coiiospoiidonco m oh iv to lefei to the temple, wheieas it 
leally lefcis to the biulilingof tho citywalls This oveisiglit might 
readily involvo tlio antedating of tho foundation ceiemonydesniEodl 
lu ui S-13, which scorns to be identical with that which HaggaiJ 
speaks of, since the actois are the same, and tho chief feature in mo i 
desciiptiou which dots not belong to tho usual lituigical sceneiy ot, 
tho Chromcloi leoalls Hag ii 3, Zoch iv 7-10 Again, tho voisos 
Ezra 11 68, 69 seem leilly to lefer to a collectiou made m the time ‘ 
of Fchemiali, hoving been tiansciibcd flora a history of that peiiod'j 
(pait ot winch la pieseived in the canonical book of Hohemiih) 
along with the auuont list which occupies the fiist pait of tzia ii 
But they are not pait of tho list, as appeus from a comptuisou of 
Ezia 11 62-111 1 with Hell vii 64-viii 1 If this cnticism is 
just, the Tiishatlia of Ezia ii is Hchemiali, not Zerubbahel, and tho 
usual aigumonts foi identifying the lattoi with Bhoshbazzar — whom 
Oyius, ftoooidmg to an Aramaio soiuco picsoived in Ezia v , 
appointed goveinoi and charged with tho levtoiation of the temple — 
f^ to tho ground ^ Bheshbozzai was presumably a Peisiin official , 
and tho first hope of the Jewish colony, in accoidaiioo with Isa 
xliv 28, 1\ 10, was, no doubt, that tho Peisians would effect theie 
stoiation without effort of tlieiis Thishopo was fiustiated, Shesh 
bazzei presumably having talcen upi his task with tho usual 
conscientiousness of an Oiiental governor, that is, having done 
nothii^, though the woik was nominally in hand all along (Ena v 
16) The advancement of Zeiubbahel to the goveinoi^p may 
have given Hsg^ his oppoitunity 

In Bio oonfusS state of the ohionologyof tho book of-Eziaitmay 
also be a question when the Samaritans sought to join the Jews and 
weierepnlBed That the relation of Ezm iv l-il u histoncol seems 

r Ezra u 2 seems to show that at tho return Zeruhbabd. was msialy 
one of the Jewish elders Tho opposite iinpiBseion is due solely to the 
punetuation 


to 1)0 LStibhshed igiinst objections which liavo been taken to it by 
the isfoienesto Esaihaddon, whicliA v Giifcschnmlt Las riudicited 
by on mgenioua histoiieal combimtion with the aid of tho Assyiion 
monumeoits p 145) ConiiHue also Jti xh 6 iot tho 

autupiity ot the Soinaiitan claim to woi ship with tlio Jews But 
iiom Ezia v , and espLcially from Zeeb in , it miv bo questioned 
whethei tho opposition ot tho Samaiitans aioso betoie the tune of 
Ilvggai and Zcchainh See on thewhole question Schiidci, "Dio 
Dauti des zwaten lunpclbauBS,” in tho Uudicn nml Ri 1867 

Bnch. mdilieience to tho nndeitaking, which held a chief 
place m the first aidom of the letuiiung exilee had a deepei 
significance than at once ocems to onr modem habits ot 
thought The restoiation of the templo and its woi&hip 
was connected m evoiy mind with the doctiiue that the 
seivice of Jehovah was the tiuo national vocation of Isiael, 
and the apathy that Haggai vehukes showed the people to 
have foigotleu iii the struggle foi mateiial welfaio then 
ideal calhng as the nation of the tiiie God Ills leproofs 
touched the conscience of tho Jews, and the book of 
Zechaiiah enables us in some measuie to follow the course 
of a lehgions levival which, etaiting with the lestoration of 
the temple, did not confine itself to matteis of ceiemony 
and iitual woiship On tho othei hand, Haggai’s treatment 
of hia theme, piactioal and effectivo as it was for tho pui- 
poso in hand, moves on a fai lowei level than the aspira- 
tions of the gieat evangelical prophet who insiiired the 
people at then fiisb leturn To the lattei the mateiial 
temple is no moie than a detail in the pictme of a woik of 
lestoiation eminently ideal and spiiitual, and ho expressly 
wains hm heaieis against attaching intinisic iraportanoo to 
it (Isa Ixvi 1) To Haggai the templo appeals ao essential 
that ho teaches that while it lay waste the people and all 
then works and offerings were unclean (Hag n 14) In 
this ho hetiaye his affinity with Ezekiel, who taught that it 
IS by the possession of the sanctuaiy that Isiael is sanctified 
(Ezek xxxvn 28) In tiuth the now movement of re- 
ligious thought and feeling which started from the fall of 
tho Hebrew state look two distinct linos, of w hioh Ezekiel 
and the anonymous prophet of Isa xl — Izvi aie the respec- 
tive repiesentatives. While the lattei developed his gieat 
picture of Israel the mediatorial nation, tlie systematic and 
piiestly mmd of Ezekiel had shaped a moio mateiial con- 
ception of the religious 'Vocation of Isiael in that picture of 
tho new thsociacy where tho templo and its iitual occupy 
tho laigest placoi, with a sanctity which is set in expicss 
contrast to the older conception of the holiness of the city 
of Jeinsalem (ef Ezek zliii 7 seg with Jei xxxi 40, 
Isa iv 6), and with a snpieme significance foi the leligious 
life of the people which is expiessed in the figure of the 
living waleid issuing fiom undei thethiosliold of the house 
(Ezek xlvii ) It was tne conception of Ezekiel which 
peimanently infi.aenced the citizens of the new Jeiusalem, 
and took final shape m the institutions of Ezra To this 
consummation, with its necessaiy accompaniment in the 
extinction of prophecy, the hook of Haggai elreody pomts. 

Eji.cgdieal Salvia — ^Tho olaboiito and valuable Geimnn common- 
taiy ot A Kohlei (Eilangeii, 1860) foiina the flist pait of his work 
on tho jP> op%et«n Reinko’s Ctwiffieii/ury (Miinstei , 

1868) la the woik of i Homan Catholic Hag^i has geneiallybeen 
ticated m works on all the pi ophets, as byEwoId ed , 1868 , 
Eng tiaiM , vol m , 1878), or alongwith the othei minoi prophets, 
•w iw Hitzig (3d ed , Lapsio, 1868), Keil (1866 , Eng trans , 
Edmhuigh, 1868), and Pusey (1876) , oi with the othei poat-exile 
piopliots as hy Koehlm, Pressel (Gfothn, 1870), Dods (1879), and 
otheis Tho oldei literatuie will be found m books of intioduction 
m in ltosenm'iilIei'’s still useful fibhoZia The learned commentary 
of Idarckius may be ^eciijlyunentioned On the plice of Haggai 
m tiie history of Ola Testament piopliocy, see Duhm’s TJieologie 
isr I>>vphet»n(Bo3m, 1B76) ("WES) 

HAGUE, The (in Dutch, ’a Griavenhagfe oi dm Moxig , 
m French, La Haye , and in Modem Latin, Saga CoTnUia), 
a town of the Netherlands, m the province of South Holland, 
IS miles NW of Eotterdam, 10 miles S-TV. of Leyden, 
and 2 miles inland from the German Ocean, It is con- 
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nected with both Eotterdam and Leyden by the “ Holland 
Railway,” and with Utrecht by the railway of the Rhine. 
Resides being the chief town of the province, the Hague 
ia the usual residence of the court, and the seat of the 
Government, the Btates-general, the high council of the 
Netherlands, the oounoil of state, the chamber of accoimta, 
and various other administrative bo^ea The character- 
istics of the town are quite in keeping with its political 
position. It is “ the handsomest, the moat fashionable, 
and the most modern-looking ” town in the Netherlands. 
U’Amicis rightly describes it in his Olanda, as half Dutch 
half French. Broad and regular streets, extensive avenues 
and drives, and spacious squares well planted with trees, 
are the main features of its general plan; large and 
beautiful buildings are numerous ; and the population con- 
sists for the most jiart of Government oflSciala and members 
of the nobility, the army, and the navy. A good idea 



Plan of the Hague. 



of the place is obtained by passing along the Vyverberg 
or Fishpond Hill, which takes its name from the large basin 
of water which it skirts, the Voorhout, and the Willems- 
park, next through Java Street and Sumatra Street, and 
then the Buitenhof or Outer Court, the Binnenhof or Inner 
Court, the Plein, the Kneuterdijk, and the Qroote Markt. 
■Willemspark was laid out by King William II., and in 
1869 it was chosen as the site of the national monument 


in memory of the recovery of independence in 1813, 
executed by Waaijen, Pietersen, and Koelman. The Plein, 
a square bordered with the offices of the various ministers 


and the high council, is adorned wth a statue of William L, 
the “father of his people," by Louis Royer; an equestrian 
statue of the same prince, by -the count of Nieuwerkerke, 
is placed in front of the royal palace ; and there is a statue 
of William 11; by Georges in the Buitenhof. 


The centre of the Hague, both historically and topo- 
graphically, is the buildings of the court. The oldest 
portion was founded by Count William II., “king of 
the Romans,” in 1249. A handsome Gothic building, 
with towers at each corner of the fagade, contains the 
great or knights’ hall, a noble chamber 130 feet in 
length, 62 feet in breadth, and 09 in height, in which 
the states of the Netherlands abjured their allegiance 
to Philip II. of Spain, and in front of which the grey- 
headed Olden-Bameveldt lost his life in 1619. To the 
south-east of the hall is the troonzaal, or throne room, in 
which the second chamber of the states-general holds its 
sittings j and to the west is the meeting-place of the first 
chamber. The archives of the kingdom and several Govern- 
ment offices are in the same range of buildings. The royal 
palace proper was purchased by the states of the Nether- 
lands in 1595, rebuilt by Prince William III., and extended 
by King William I. The palace of the prince of Orange 
waa founded about 1720 by Count Unico William of 
Waaaenuar Twiekels ; the palace of Prince Frederick of the 
Netherlands dates from 1825 to 1828 ; the palace of Prince 
Henry was erected in 1743 for the deputies of Rotterdam ; 
and the palace of Prince Alexander was in the 17th cen- 
tury the house of John de Witt, pensionary of the council. 
Among the public institutions of the Hague, the following 
are the most important : — the royal library, with upwards 
of 100,000 volnnaea, and a collection of manuscripts, coins, 
and gems, erected between 1734 and 1738; the Museum 
Meermanno-Westreenianum, comprising hooks, manuscripts, 
maps, plates, pictures, antiquities, and curiosities ; the royal 
picture gallery in the Prins-Mauritz-Huis, which was 
founded in 1633 by Prince John Maurice of Nassau-Siegen, 
governor of Brazil ; the Vijverberg h6tel, with a collection 
of curiosities ; the town museum of antiquities and modern 
art; the zoological gardens, founded in 1862; the royal 
school of design and music ; and the new buildings for the 
arts and sciences, erected in 1874. Of the fourteen 
churches of the Hague five belong to the Dutch Reformed 
communion, six to the Roman Catholics, and one to tho 
Old Catholics; one is Episcopalian, one German Evan- 
gelical, and two Apostolical. There aro also two syna- 
gogues and one Greek chapel. Architecturally the Groote 
Kerk, under the patronage of St James, is the most note- 
worthy ; it is 300 feet long by 164 broad, and has a lofty 
tower and spire ; in the interior are the sepulchral monu- 
ments of James Baron of Wassenaar Obdam, a Dutch naval 
hero, of Gerrit of Assendelft, and of Philii>, landgrave of 
Hessen-Philipsthal. The Willemskerk was a present of 
William. HI. to the Reformed community of the Hague. 

The principal industries of the town are iron-casting, 
copper lead smelting, cannon-founding, the manufacture 
of furniture and carriages, silk-dyeing, liqueur-distilling, 
lithographing, and printing. In 1622 the population of 
the Hague was only 17,430 ; in 1732 it waa estimated at 
34,000 ; ia 1796, inclusive of the inhabitants of Scheven- 
ingen, — a watering-place now connected with the town by a 
tramway line, — it was 41,266 ; in 1811, 42,160; in 1830, 
66,106; in 1840, 68,621; and in 1860, 66,329. In 1860 
it waa 78,403, and in 1870, 91,328. At the last date 
62,600 .belonged, to the Dutch Reformed Church ; 27,486 
were Roman Catholics, 3471 Dutch Jews, and 148 Portu- 
guese Jews. In 1874 the total was stated at 94,896. 

The Hague, mentioned as early as 1097 in a document by Count 
rioxis II., seems oiimnully to have been a shooting lodge of the 
counts of Holland. Under William IL. it beoomo a residence of the. 
court ; and in tho 16th century it begins to be called a town, though 
for long (rfter, db-wn ovon to the time of Ijcjuis Hapoleon, it was as 
ft’cquently described as a village. In 1479 the soldiera of M aximilian 
of AnstrU put tl»o place to ransoSn j in. 1626 it was the scene of tba 
martyrdom of Johannes Pistorius (Jan de Bnkker of Woerd)j in 1628 
it was plundered by the people of Guelderlandj and in 1672, lB73j 
and 1674it was laid Waste by tho Spaniards. Eestored' by William 
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1 111 1Q70, it -nas m 1SS4 the seat of the scssious of the States of 
Holland tosses -vveii conatiuottcliound the toMiim 1620 Inl672 
it VI IS the scene of the famous absasainatioii of the brotheis De Witt 
It lias at the H igue that the convention was aiimgod in 1710 be 
tween the Gciman empeioi, the king of Piiissia, the cmpeioi of 
Ilussia, and the maiitime pon eib, foi the niaiiiteiiance of the neu 
tiality of Koith Goimany , it was at the Hogue that the Tuple 
Alliinoe of 1717 wia coiieludetl, and that the peaee of the same yen 
■vitt'j signed between Sxiaiii, Savoy, and Austii i Pioin 1782 to 1787 
the town had its full slioie in the civil distiii bontes of the conntiy 
III 1808 it was mode the scot of tlic Govoinmcut adnunistiative 
cilhccs 

See (fuidu ou NouvelU I)ci,u iption cZe la Huye, The Hogue, 178B , 
Doiu iption sicecmUc de la ‘i.iUa de la Haye, The Hogue, 1823, 
Min yen wandehngen daoi en in dc.n omUek van ’a Gtavenlutge, The 
Hague, 1832, Gc^igton van ‘a Gi avcnlutgen, Amsteidom, 1845, 
Jfetit Guide de la Ilaye, The Hogue, 1860 , JUi Ilaye el ScheveniTiyue 
photogt cvphus, The Hogue, 1860 

HAHN, Atjgu9t (1792-1 8G3), Qeiman Piotestanb theo- 
logian, was boin Maich 27, 1792, at Giossosteilianson 
neai Eisleben, andaftei attending the Eislcbeu gymnasium, 
enteied tbe univeisity of Leipaic ab a student of theology 
in 1810 After holding an educational appointment in 
Wittonheig foi some time, he in 1819 was nominatod pio- 
fossoi eo.tiaoidinaiius of theology at Konigsberg, and in the 
following year leceived a pastoral chaige and a snpeiin- 
tendeucy in that city These posts, bowevei, he soon 
resigned on his piomotion in 1821 to be professor oidin- 
aiius In 1826 he lemoved as profeasoi of theology to 
Leipsic, where, hitheito distinguished only aa editor of 
Bardesanes, Mai cion, and Ephraem Syrus, he came mto 
extiaoiiliuary prominence as the authoi of a treatise, De 
1 atioiuthsmi gnu tfiafM? oeta itidole et qua cum ncOuialiamo 
conhnealui talione (1827), and also of an Offene Eillaiung 
an die Euangehiclie Kinlie ^unucliat in Sachaen « Dieuaaen 
(1827), m which he endeavouied to convince the lation- 
^ists that it was their duty voluntaiily and at once to 
withdraw fiom the national chuicfa In 1833 Hahn was 
called to Bieslau os theological piofessoi and consistoiial 
councilloi, and in 1844 he became “ general superintend- 
ent ” of the province of Silesia He died at Bieslau ou 
May 13, 1803 Though uncompromising in hia “supio- 
naturalism,” he did not altogethei satisfy the men of his 
own school by his own doctiinal system The fiist edition 
of his Lehthuch des olii isthohen Glaubena (1828) was freely 
characterized as lacking in consistency and as detiactiDg 
from the stiength of the old positions in many important 
oints Many of these defects, howevoi, he is consideiedto 
sve lemediecl in Ins second edition (1857) Among the 
other hteiaiy laboms by which Hahn is best known aia lus 
edition of the Hebrew Bible (1833) and his JBihliothek dej 
Symbole mul Glaubenai egeln der apoatoliach~hatliol%ac1ien 
Kitclie (1842 , 2d ed 1877) A volume of Piedifften was 
published in 1852 

HAHN, JoHAHN QEona von (1810-1869), au Austrian 
tiaveller, to whom we are indebted for most of our 
knowledge about the Albanians, was born at Jena in 1810 
Aftei tiavelling for some time under the auspices of the 
Vienna academy, he entered the Austrian consular service, 
in which he rose to be consul general in Greece He died 
at Jena 23d Fieptembei 1869 In his groat yiovkAlbanen- 
arhen Studuih (Jena, 1854), he treats at once of the geo- 
graphy, the history, the archaeology, the linguistic affinities, 
and the folk-lore of this remarkable country and people , 
and the book at once took rank as a soholaily and authom- 
tative production He had pievioualy (1851) published 
Bemeilvngeu uhei das Albaneatache Alphabet (Vienna, 
1861) In 1868 he undertook a journey along with Major 
E Zach from Belgrade to Saloniki (Thessalonica), for the 
pin pose mainly of ascertaining the feasibility of construct- 
ing a lailway from the Danube to the ^gean, and an 
account of their experiences was published in the Daih:- 
achi^ieti der Eaiseil Ahademte der W'lasenaohaften zu 


Wien, Phd That E/asse, Bd xi, Vienna, 1861 This 
papei, repunted in 1871, contained valuable matter in 
legoid to the Albaiiiaiis, and especially m legird to then 
gcogiaphical disti ibution Auothei jouinty nndei taken in 
1863 famished mateiial for a second coiitiibution to the 
DoiXsche ijicii (Phil Hist A’fasse, 1867) — “ Eeise duich die 
Qebiete des Drm und "Wardar ” Sinre the authoi’s death 
a large work has appeared under the title of Sagwiiaeiv- 
sehc^tlithe Studien (Jena, 1872—73), m which he deals 
learnedly with numeious questions in comparative mytho- 
logy 

HAHNEMANN, Sa-mxjet, Ciihistian Fuiedeich (1755- 
1843), the founder of the homoeoiiathic system of medicine, 
wao bom at Meissen m Baxony, lOtli April 1755 He 
studied fiist at the “electoi’s school” ot Meissen, and 
tliereattei as a student of medicine at Leipsic and Vienna 
He took the degiee of M D at Eilangen in 1770, and 
aftei acting as physician at various places he returned in 
1769 to Leipsic, viheie he largely occupied himself in the 
translation of medical works While working at Cullen’s 
Mata ut Medica, he was stiuck by the oontiadictoiy account 
given of the propeitiea of Peruvian baik He had pio- 
nously meditated much on the unsatisfactory nature of the 
science of medicine , and, after much reflexion and many 
experiments, he became convinced of the tiuth of the prin> 
ciple aimilm simthbua tut antut (see Homceopathy), t e , the 
cure for a disease is the veiy drug that would in a healthy 
person produce the symptoms of such disease P'utthei 
expeiiments convinced him that the conventional doses 
produced symptoms of unnecessary and dangerous violence, 
and thm led to anothei piinciple, that of mimmuin doses, 
according to which the benefit to be derived from a medicine 
can be fully obtained by the administiation of a very small 
quantity Firmly convinced of the tiuth of these piin- 
ciples, Hahnemann spent the rest of his life iii making them 
known to the woild He encountered much opposition, 
and in 1821 was fotced to leave Leipsic, as he was not 
allowed to dispense his own piesctixitions The giand 
duke of Anhalt-Kothen, howevei, appointed him his physi- 
cian, and at ICothen he resided till 1885 when he lemored 
to Pans He died 2d July 1843 Hahnemann was a man 
of remarkable courage and poiseverance He not only 
saciificed his immediate interests foi the sake of his con- 
victions, but made many painful exiieiiments upon his own 
X>erson 

Hilmemann’s ohu-f woik, lu which he expoundi liis sjatem, is his 
Otganondei ratwruillen MeiU-unde (Diesdcu, 1810, 6th ed , Hothen, 
1865, English ti-uislition by Dudgeon, Loudon, 1849) Hisothci 
impoitont wiitings me Ptagmtnia de vutbua wieclitMmcriioi ifn 
posilima (2 vols , Leipsie, 180B) Jlune At ^nevmiUellchi e (6 vols , 
Diesden, 1811), Die clit omadien Ktankheitcn (1 vols, Diesden, 
1828-30) Hia biheiUbi wiitinga have been edited by Slapf (2 vols , 
Diesden and Leipsic, 1820-34) See also Alhiescht's IZahtiemann’s 
Leben und Wetken (2d id , Leipsie, 187S) 

HAIDAHAbAD See Hyderabad 

HAIDINGER, "Wilhelm voh (1795-1871), a minera- 
logist, geologist, and physicist of considerable note, was 
bom ot Vienna, February 6, 1796 His father, ICarl 
Haidinger, contiibuted largely to the development of 
mmeialogroBl science in the latter half of the last century 
Having studied at the normal school of St Anne, and 
attended dasses at the university, Wilhelm, at the age of 
seventeen, joined Piofessoi Mohs at Gratz, and five years 
later accompanied the professor to Freiberg on the transfer 
of his labours to the mining academy of that Saxon El- 
Dorado In 1822 Haidinger visited France and England 
with CJount Breunner, and, journeying northward, took up 
hiB abode m Edinburgh He translated into English, with 
additions of his own Mohs’s Gt widrtaa der Mineralogte, 
published at Edinburgh in three volumes under the title 
Tteoitae m Mmaalogy, 1826 After a tour in northern 
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Euiope, including the Scandinavian mining dn.tricl'Jj lie 
undertook the 'seientilic direction of tho poioelam works at 
Elubogen, belonging to lus biotheii In 1840 he was 
appointed cuiinsolloi of mines (Bergiatli) at Vienna in th.e 
place of Piofe'^eoi blobs, a post wluoh included the ohaige 
of tho impeiial cabinet of miueials, Ac IIo dovotcd him 
self to the leaiiangeincnt and onnchment of the collections, 
and the cabinet became the fiist in Euiope Shortly aftei 
(1843) Haidingpi coiumonced a senes of lectiiies on minoia- 
logy, which w 18 given to tho woild nndei the title Jlaiid- 
luJi Jit heJiJiimenJen Mineiuloffie {yiQxmo,, 1846, tables, 
1816) On tho establishment of the impeiial geological 
inbtiLution, he was chosen dnoetor (1819), and this iiu 
poitnut poaitmn he occupied for Beveutcen ycais On the 
completion of the geological survey of the Austiian domin- 
ions in 1862, he supeimtendedtlie picpaiationof thomaps 
Minch neio ii ued. He vas elected a inembei of the im 
penal boaid of agncultuie and mmes, and a raenibei of 
the unpciial academy o± sciences of Vienna Ho oigonized 
the society of tho fiiondB of natuidl stiences As a 
phyaiciat Haidinger lanked high, and he u as ono of the 
most active piomoteia of scieiit^cpiogiess in Aiistiia He 
was the discoverei of tho inteiesting optical appeaiances 
whicTi have been called after lira “Ilaidingci’s blushes ” 
Knighted m 1865, the following year ho letued to his 
osLate at Doinhach neai Vienna, wheie ho died Maich 10, 
1871 

la ailditioa to tho Tvoiks nhoidy innuil, Iluilingoi pubhdicil 
Ai\fangsui wwh M%n(.ialog\c, Lapsic, 1829, BaitU uiei die 
Jinnoialuii Summliciiff de) JC JC ITofKammet im JWuita ttwlBeig 
i/'esow, Yiouiis, 1841, (jkognodLxxUcuebeiaicktiLinte An OcMitteieh 
MonanJue, Vienm, 1817, UcU> dm Zimnumcnhangd^t JZmjKt 
/mUnitiid d>, 0hc>flui7u‘,\fa,btti, Vienna, 1862 , 
uiei dta Anaidmtngdei Jh-imtaxi TJmIcAen in C7u tsiaZlete, Vienna 
18S3 , Niulmt'Ae nolle van Oeintletxoollen,, Vienna, 1863, Intet 
feten-hnim ttiii. ffhiiiinoi, Vienna, 1866, Fitgleiclinngenvon Augit 
Amphihol, Ticiina, 1355 , Die tomsiho Si/ratUon am, Diopstd, 
Vicnni, IS^J Ho .lUo edited the lOiasen'tchaftliJie Abhand 
tunycn, Vienna, 18 i7, tlia lietxchta libet die MtUlieilvngeii von 
Fieunilen det ^ ultti wrmensrJinfltm x» Wien, Vienna, 1847-61 , and 
iVeTitliiTtuehoi the Vienna /iT E QeologisclicIlnelittnstaU, 3860, 4o 
Some of lus panels mil bo found in tnoTiansaefione of the Boyol 
Society ol Eiuntuigh (i ol s ) and of the ■yV'enioiian Soeictj (1822- 
23), Js'Unbujijh Pkil Jowjial, Jlieuetet’a Journal cf Helena, , and 
PoijgcH'loif a Aniialen 

HAIL See ifiiTEonoio&y 

HAILE8, )SiH DAvrnDtnnTMrrc, Bini , Loud (1726- 
1792), an eminent Scottish lawyer and histoiian, waa boin 
nfc Edinbuigli, October 28, 1726 His fatLei, Sir Jamea 
Daliymple of Hailes, in the county of Haddington, Bait , 
auditoi-general of the exchequei in Scotland, was a giand- , 
son of James, first Viscount Stan , and hia mother, Lady 1 
Chiiatian Hamilton, was a daughter of Thomas, sixth earl 
of Haddington He received his school education at Eton, 
and thence pi oceeded to Utrecht for the study of law, being 
intended for the Scottish bai, to which he w’as admitted, 
shoitly aftei his return to his native country, on the S4th 
of Februaiy 1748 As a pleader he attained neithei high 
disfanction noi veiy extensiva piactice, but he rapidly 
established a well deserved reputation for sound knowledge, ■ 
nnweaiied application, and stiict piobity , andrn 1766 he 
was elevated to the bench, when he assumed the title of 
Lord Haile's Ten years later ho was appointed a lord of 
justiciaiy. His death took place on tho 29 th of Hovembei 
1792 

Hw moat important contubution to liteiatuie u the Annals of 
Scotland, of wliiclv tlie first volume, '‘From the accossioii of Malcolm 
HI , Bumaiued Caumoie, to the accession of Boheit I ,” appeared 
lu 1776, and the second, ‘‘From the acQew.ion of Robeit T^, siii 
named Biiioe, to the noeossion of the Houao of Stew mt,” m 1770 
It 18 , os Li Jolinaon justly deseiibed this woik at the time of its 
appaaiance, a “Dictionary” of oaiofully eiftcd facts, m om Ian 
mage a new mode of history which tells all that ra wanted and all 
that 18 knonii, hut without any labour od splendom of language or 
affeoted aubtloty of conjecture The other n oiks of Lord Hailes 


mohido Utsioiiccd Jlfcmons eoncamiiff tJii rtobincuil GoumUs of 
Vie SeoUiih Ole? gij (1769), An JSiammaiion of some of iha aicju 
mcntafoi tho ifigh. Antiquity of Reyiani Majestatem (17C9), thiee 
volumes entitled liemaina oj Olu istian Antiquity (“ Account of the 
Maityis of Snijina and Lyons in the spcond ctntuiy,” 1776, “The 
Trials of Jnslm Maitji, Cyiiiian, kc 1778 , “ThoIIibtoij of tho 
UoitsiBof Palestmo, tiaiislated fiom Eustbrns,” 1/8(1), Biequiii- 
tions loncei ning the Antiquities of the C/nisttan C'hiticli (1783) , and 
editrona or tianslatioiis of poilioiis ot Laelantius, TtiUilhan, and 
llinnuus IchoL In 178() ho jnibhshed An Inquuy into the 
Secondaiy Causes ulitiliMt Gibbon Itus assigned foi the JiupiilGi oath, 
of Ohi istianity, a Dutch tianslatinn of nliich ma published at 
Uliecht in 1793 Both hy its acuteness in dctnikd uiipunciit and 
by its freedom fiom tlieologiual lancoui this toiitiovcisiil noik is 
entitled to ionic as one of the most icspectahlc of tlio leiy many 
leiilipa which neio made to tbe Imions 15fli and lOtli cliaplus of 
the Decline and Fall of the Jtonian Empii e , but it Ins loo mudi tho 
ch n u-hi of a collection of detached ciitical lematks A “ hlcinoii ” 
ot Lord Iloilcs IS picbs-Ldto tho 1808 icpiint of lus Inquinj into 
the Heamdati/ C'auses 

HAEETAH, oi, as it is Ubually called in Chinese, Kinng- 
chowfoo, an island belonging to the Chinese pioMiice of 
j Kuang tung, and situated between the ChmcaO Bea and the 
Gulf of Tong king from 20° 8' to 17° 62' N lal , nncl 
from 108° 32' to 111° 15' E long It mensuios 160 
miles flora H E to S "W, and the avciage bieadtliis about 
I 90 uni 03 The area is, cttimated at fiom 1200 to liOO 
I squaie miles, oi tAvo-ihuds the si/e of Sicily Fioin the 
peninsula of Lei chow on the iioith it is sepaiatocl hj tho 
stiaits of Hamm, which have % breadth of 1 5 oi 20 miles 

With the exception of a considei able area in the noi th, and 
broad tracts on the north-east and noitliwest sides, the 
whole ralanil is occupied by jungle-covered mountains, Mith 
iich valleys between Tho cential range bears the name of 
Li*mou Shan or Wu Tclii Shan (the Five-Fmgei Mountain), 
and attams a height of 6000 or 7000 feet Its praises aie 
celebrated in a glowing ode by Ch’iu, a native poet The 
island appeals to be well watoied, and some of its rivers 
aie not without impoitance as possible highways of com- 
meice , but the details of its hydrography me very paitmlly 
ascertained A navigable channel extends in an mogulai 
cuivefiom the bay of Hai Kow in the north to Tan ohou" on 
the west coast Being exposed to the winter raonaoon the 
I northern parts of the island enjoy much tho same soil of 
temi>erate climate as the neighboui mg pi evinces of tbe mnin- 
lanih but in the southern parts, protected from the monsoon 
by the mountain ranges, the climate is almost oi entnely 
tiopical Snow falls so rarely that its apjreni once in 1 084 in 
leportod in the native chronicles as a leinaikablo event 
Earthquakes are a much inoie familiai phenomenon, having 
occnried, according to the same authoiity, in 1623, 1026, 
1605, 1662, 1677, 1681, 1684, 1702, 1704. 1725, 1742, 
1816, 1817, and 1822 Excellent timber of vniious kinds 
— ea^e-wood, rosewood, liquidambar, &c — is one of the 
principal pioducts of the island, and has even been specially 
tiansported to Peking foi impeiial purposes The cocoa 
palm flourishes freely even in tho irorth, and is to bo found 
gi owing in clumiia with the Pmus sutensi'i Bice, cotton, 
snguT, indigo, cinnamon, betel-nuts, sweet potatoes, ground- 
nuts, andtobacco areall cnltivatedin varying quantities The 
abonginal inhabitants collect a laud of ten called tcm-clia, 
or celestial tea, winch looks like the leaves of a mid 
camellia, and has an earthy taste when infused Lead, 
silver, eoppei, andiron occur in the iShih-luh Shan or "btonc- 
gieen-hill", the silvei at least was •woited till 1850, and tho 
oopper would piobably pay for its exploitation Glold and 
lapis lazuli are found in other parts of the island 

The ordinary oallla of Hainan ere apparently a cross 
between the httle yellow cow of South China and the vobu 
of India Buffalos aie common, and rn the neighboui hood 
of Hanleu at least they are frequently albinos Horses are 
nninerous but small Hoge and deer are both common 
■wild animals, and of the iattoi there are three species. 
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Cei vus JEldi, Gcrvus 7nppelaplM<t, and C'a vui, vag%nal%8 
Among the birds, of which 172 species are de&eiibed by Mi 
S-wmhoc m hi& paper in The Ihis, 1870, theie are eagles, 
notably i new epecios fSpiloinu, Jivthej fo7 di, buzzaids, 
haiiieis, kites, owh, goatsuckeis, and woodpeckeia The 
Upuitn cLylonen&ii-yi familial to the natives as the “bud of 
the Li mations,” and the ivta lavamca a*> the “sugar- 

cane bii d ” 

Hainan, as aheady indicated, foima a foo oi department 
of the piovince of Kwang-tung, though strictly it os only a 
portion of the island that is under Chinese adimnibtidtioii, 
the romaiudei being still occupied by unsnhjugated 
aboiigiiios The dcpaitmcnt contains thioe choio andton7ts*cw 
distiicts, — Kiung ohowhsien, in which the capital is situ- 
ated, Tmg au-hsien, the only inland distiiot, Wen ch’ang- 
hsien, 111 thenoith-east of the island, IIui-tung-hsien,Lo ’hni- 
hsien, Ling-shui-lisien, Wau-chow, Ai-chon (the southmost 
of all), Kan en-lisien, Chang hiia-hsien, Tan chow, Lin-kao- 
hsien, and Chang mui-hsien The capital Kiung chow foo is 
situated in the noith about 10 h (oi 3 miles) fioni the 
coast on the iivei It is a weU-bnilt compact city, and its 
temples and examination balls oie m good ijreseivation 
The population is frequently stated at 200,000, but, accord- 
ing to O C Btuhlmann m the Glohus foi 1870, it is only 
100,000 Caivocl niticles in cocoa-nuts and scented woods 
aie its pi incipalindustiwl product In 1630 it was made the 
seat of a Homan Catholic mission by Benoit do Mathos a 
Poituguese Jesuit, and the old cemeteiy still contains about 
113 Clinstiaii glares The poit of Kinng-cliow foo at the 
mouth of the pii ci, which is noaily dry at low water, is called 
simply Hoi-how, or in the court dialect Ilai-Kow, i e, sea- 
poit The two towns aie united by a good rood, along 
which a luge tiaffic is maintained paitly by ooohe XJOiters 
but inoie fioquently by means of wheel bairows, which 
serve the xuirposo of cabs and carts The net value of the 
trade of the port, that is, the foioign and native imports 
minus the le expoits and the native impoits of local oiigin, 
rose from 684,772 Ilk taels in 1876 to 1,215,056 m 1878 
Out of 182 vessels engaged in the foieign tiado m 1878 
with a tonnage of 87,290 tons, 152 weio British, with a 
tonnago of 70,078 tons The exports compiised leather, 
hides, skms and tallow, sugar to the value of 204,4.27 taels, 
hemp, galangal, luug-ngan pulp, gross cloth, and silk, and 
soBamum to the value of 41,936 taels 

The inhabitants of Hainan may be divided mto three 
classes, the Chmese immigrants, the civilized aboiigmee or 
Shn-h, and the wild aborigines or SJieng-h The Chmese 
were for the most part originally from Keang-se and the 
neighbouring piovinees, and they speak a peouliai dialect of 
which a detailed account by Mr Swmhoe is given m The 
Phoemx, a Monthly Magazmefor CKvaia^ d,o , 1870 The 
Shu-h as desciibed by Mb Taintoi aie almost of the same 
statuie as the Chinese, but have a more decided copper 
colour, higher cheek-bones, and more angular features, while 
their eyes are not oblique Then hair is long, straight^ and 
black, and their beards, if they have any, are very scanty 
They till the soil and bring rice, fuel, timber, gross cloth, 
(fee , to the Chinese markets The Sheng-Ii oi Li proper, 
called also La, Le, or Lany, aie probably connected with 
tli.e Loos of Siam, and the Lolos of Ohma Though not 
giatuitonsly aggressive, they are highly intractable, and have 
given great trouble to the O tunese authorities Amongthem- 
selves they carry on deadly feuds, and revenge is a duty and 
an inheritance Though they are mainly dependent on the 
chose for food, tbeir weapons are still the spear and the 
bow, the latter being made of wood and strung with bamboo 
In mainage no avoidance of sumlarity of name is required 
The biide’s face la tattooed accordang to a pattern fumislrsd 
by the bridegroom Then: funeral nuMuming ooneists* «£ | 
abstaiiuag from drink and eain^ raw beo^ and they- use m I 


wooden log for a cofflii "When sick they sacrifice oxen 
In the springtime theio is a festival in which the men and 
women from ncigliboitiing settlements move about in gay 
clothing hand in hand and singing songs The whole 
population of the island is estimated at about 2^ millions 
At its fiiBt conquest 23,000 families wero intiodnccd from 
the, mamland In 1300 the Chmese authorities assign 
166,257 inhabitants, in 1370, 291,000, and in 1617, 
250,524, and in 1835, 1,350,000 


It VOS m 111 D c that Lu To Teh, giucial of the einiJLioi IVu- 
ti, fiist mnile the islaiid of Ilaiiim sub] 0 (t to tlio CliiiiesQ, vho 
diMiledit uilo tho tvo pi cf eetuics, Tan uih oi Diuopujg E n m the 
south, so-cilhd fiom the long ens of the natii e “king,” and Chu 
yu 01 Pe-ul hlioii, in the noilh Dining the dLiailcnLL of tliL eldir 
In ouch of Uie 11 in dj nasty tlio Chiiieso SHpiemscj wins wiaktiiod, 
but in 43 A n the nitnos woic, led hy the sui clss of i-K yuan in 
Tong king toiniko snow tendei of then alleifimec About tins 
timi the whole island took tha nimo of Chu jni In 627 a » the 
nmio of Kiung chow l.uui mto usd On its oonriiu-st by the gino- 
i.ila of ICnhlai Klmi lu 1278 tlio isliiid w-is incoipoiatid with the 
iTesUin psit of tliP pioMiice of Kwing tung in i new sitinpy Hni- 
pth Ilni mn T-io, i e , tho ciituit noitli of tin, saa nid south of tho 
sea. It was thus tliat Hsi nm Tio, oi distiict south of the sea or 
shut, cmio into use is tlie uauic of the laliuil, wIulIi, honovti, has 
boino the oflu lol titlo ol Kiung thow foo, inobxbly diiiied liomtho 
Kiung shall oi Jade Mount ims, evci sinoo 1370, the data of its 
election in to a depai iment of Kw nng tung Koi a long f nno Hainan 
was the leluge of tho tuibuUiit clisses ot Chun and the place of 
cUpoitationioi dilnuimnt oHnials Itwastlieio, foi e-varaplo, that 
Su She 01 Sn Tung po w as banished an 1067 Fioin tin, IBth to tho 
16th couluij pualis nindt the intoicouise with the mainland 
dangoious, and in tlio 17th they woio cousidoied so foiraidablo that 
inciihaiits woie allowed to coine> then goods aiioss only by the 
niiiow cliniincl fioin bon wen biiire 1803 the picseuco of English 
men ol w uhes put in end to this evil Accoiding to the tieaty of 
Ticutnii, the eipitil Kinng-chow and the haibour Ilai-Kow woip 
oiiciiodto Euiopenu eoinineico , but it w is not till 187btluit adian- 
tigo was tuktu ot tlio pel mission 

Slo lamtoi In iolit aiiU Oimien on CJmia anil Xtijian, ISOS, Mojois ”]1isr 
and seal Sketch of tlio Isluml of Uniimn ' mJouin of A , China Bianch of Soj/ 
jfs Soc,i«»r«.t,Ko xil (lS71-l),nir HiiMi, ‘ Die Clilnesiuilia Fioiljiz Mutig,. 
tuni;. In Pctoimann lS7e, Z/ia China Xiiiiu’ nuneXoiig 187&, 

Jirpoi I on (ho neafy openeil no> it o/Atung rhov> (Ifoihou) in J/ainitn, and <^Jla% 
jpHumg M Zb» 5 »i>i, by N B nennjs, Hons koiig, lS7(i (IX A W ) 


IIAINAU (officially HATiTfcx), a town in the Pins&ian 
province of Silesia, cucle of Goklbeig-Hamau and goven> 
ment district of Liegmtz, is situated on the Rapid Deichsel 
and on tho railway from Breslau to Dresden, 12 miles 
NW of Liegmtz Ib has an Evangelical and a Homan 
Cathohe chuioh, and manufactories of woollen and cotton 
cloth, gloves, leather, locks, and tm ware Hear Haisau 
the Piussmn cavahy inibcted a defeat on the French rear- 
guard, 2Ctli May 1813 The population of the town in 
1875 was 5361 

HAINAULT, one of tho nine piovinces of the kingdom 
of Belgium, bounded E and N by Hamui, Biabant, and 
Flanders, which aie also Belgian provinces, and to the S. 
and W hy the Fiench department dii Noid The name^ is 
doubtless derived fiom the little river Haine, which inns 
nearly due east and west paat the town of Mons, and 
falls into the Scheldt nob fai from Condd Hainault is 
weH-wooded and hilly in the east and south east, where 
It 19 paitly covered by the- Ardennes , theaest of the pro- 
vmcD IS a pleasantly diversified, fertile, and weU-oultivated 
plain land, which produces all kinds of ceieal cropsj flax, 
tobacco, chiooiy, and beetroot. The long and nanow coal- 
field which, with some breaks, stretimes fiom Aix-la- 
Chapclle to the sea near Boulogne, passes throngh the 
middle of Hamault, underlying a distiict of about 190,000 
acres , its centia is about Mons, whence it extends westvvard 
to ValancienaeB, eastward to Chailetoi At this latter 
town, named after Charles II of Spam, who hnilt it in 1 666, 
ate lion >aiid copper works , marble and building stone are 
also largely quacried m Hainault , the manufactures of thh 
provmce' are vigorous and good , ironware and outleiy. 


^ In (lemiau, IS'eTMieffim, nendsb, JHenaffowwen , fiencdi, JTainaut , 
t1ie> Cbunfaiue Mimegaten^if or ZTawHmia ot Latm cbiomdleis 
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woollen and linen goods, glass, porcelain, and a variety of 
othei articles aie made, and aie expoited laigcly into Fionce 
Hainault, with a population of 956,354 inhabitants in 1876 
(the laigesb m tins rcspecfc of all the pioviiicos), has an 
moa of near 1400 sqnaie miles, and is tlierefoie somewhat 
thickly peopled , foi administrative pnipoees it is divided 
into SIX. aiioudissements, of which that of hlons is the 
chief, the otheis are Tomnai, Ghaileioi, Ath, Soignies, 
and Tliiiin , those again aie subdivided into thnty-two 
cantons 

Founeily the louiity was neaily Iwiie na Inge la thepiescut pio- 
vincc 111 Cisin's diyh itwia inhabited by tin Ntivii, and didnot 
get Its pniLut until till tho 7th cental y, bcfoie which tune it hid 
ueioino 1 county niidcr its ow u loida This dignity, at first moio 
or leas tltcUi o, biL iino lici editai y in the 9th eeiitniy Throughout 
the wily Slidilla Ages Iliiiiault was a inuely agiii-iiltnial distiiot, 
owned by n nuiiiirous and iciy qiiniicKonio and disagieeibli. 
nobility, it yosucsscd dso no loss than fifteen abbeys It was 
f imoiis in legend Slid histoiy oa tho chosen liiid of cun ally, and 
I'loissait, hiiusi-lf aualiie of Vnlcucu-niiLS, faithfully nflcils Bio 
Uiiiaotu of Ills fitheiUnd In the 11th oentui-y Baldwin V of 
iluideis oui-upiud it, and Baldwin VI , hy maiiymg the huiess to 
tho ooiintyj poimanintly added it to the tLintoiios of his house It 
was Ills di soLiiiluit Halit win IX , count of Flandeis and Hninanlt, 
who pioiliimed himself first Latin enipcioi of Constantiiioph m 
1J04 In 1100 John of Avonnts, count of Ilainiult, bciainc also 
count of Holliiid by right of lus innthti Add vide, sistti of 'WilliaTii 
II of Holland , it was his gxandilaiiglilci Pluhnpa who m 1326 
mauiod tho Ptinoe of Wales, afttiwauls Eihvnid III Ilamault 
wi,nt with Handers, till it was oocupiod by Philip “the Good’ of 
Bvugandv m tho war which listed fioni 1124 to 1427 It finally 
fell to tho liou&e of Baigiiiitly on the death of tin. nnfoitunate 
Jacobi in 14^6 With the othci teiiitoiics of CbailcsBie BoM it 
passed with Maiy of Buigiuuly in 1477 to tho house of Austiia, and 
remained thciis till the pcaco of the Pyieiiocs in 1659, when paitof 
the southoiii poition of the coanly wna cedoil to Louis XIV — s 
cession confliincd and enlaiged at Ximwcgeii in 1678 Thcucefoith 
thtie an, two llaiuaults, the Pieiioh and the Austiion, tho latter 
aiiaweiing to the piesont Belgian piovmco Fieccli Hainault (now 
a nait of the deivutinoiit da Noid) had as its ancient capital 
Volaiu.ii.nnts , its othoi towns oia Conde, Caiiibioi, Haubenge, Lo 
Qnesno}, Lauditoics, Avosiies, Guct, Cliailemont FliihppeviUe, 
wliitli owes Its uamt to Philip II of Spam, haiing bean tiansmutod 
oat of a Tilligo tailed Ooibigiiy into i town bj CTiniloa V in 1666, 
was lostoiod to the ISTotheilauds lu 1816 Austiim Hoinoult was 
oveimu b> the Fitntli la 1703, and anuextd to Fianec as thede 
nsitmeiit of Jotiimapts iii 1794 , in 1814 it was made paitof the 
kingdom of tho Hetherlands , and lu 1830, ns a mittei of comso, in 
tho division, of that kingdom, it became one of the piovinces of tho 
Bilgianhalf 

The chitf anthoiiiics aie the Baiou do Boifittibeig’b Jlomamtnis 
pottrsetvit a Vlmtoucdta Piommes du JVdm-ui, de Haxnavdt, et de 
Ltiumbottiff, 1814-1848, and Jac(|uos de Gnist’s ifn 

do SaymiM 

HAINBUHG, 01 H-UBOURa, a town of Austria, m the 
circla of Bruck, situated on the Danube 27 miles E S E 
of Vienna, is the seat of a district couit of justice and of 
a tav-ofiice It occupies part of the site of tho old Celtic 
town Carnmitum, destroyed 251 ad Since tho fiie of 
1827 Sainbuig lias been much unproved, and is now a 
handsomely built town It is still suiiounded by ancient 
walls, and has a gate guaided by two old towers Theie 
are numerous Eoman lemains, among which may be men- 
tioned the altar and tower at the town-house, on the latter 
of which IS a statue, said to be of Attila A Eoman aque- 
duct IS still used to bung watei to the town Hainbuig has 
a militoiy school for engineeis The two impoitant nuvnu- 
faoturoB aie tobacco, employing about 1700 h gn(Ta and 
needles, of which about 80 millions aie annually tamed out 
On the neighbouimg BCainbeig iq an old castle, built of 
Eoman lamains, which appaais in German tradition under 
tli 0 name of Heimburo , it was wiested fpom the Hiingaiiaas 
ui 1042 by the empeior Henry HI At the foot of the 
same hill la a castle of the 12th century, wheie Ottocor, 
of Bohemia, was mariied to Maigaret of Austria m 1252 , 
earlier ifc was the lesidence of the dukes of Babenberg 
Outside the town, on an island m the Danube, is the ramed 
castle of Eothelstem or Eothenstein, held by the Knights 
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Templais Hainhuig was be&ieged by the Hungarians m 
1477, was captured by Matthias Coivinus in 1482, and 
was sacked, and its inhabitants massacied, by the Tuibs in 
1683 Population (1869), 4178 

HAIN'ICHEN', a town of Saxony, in the circle of Leipsie 
and the prefecture of Dobeln, is situated on the Little 
Stiiegis, 15 miles N E of Cbemnitz by railwaj It is tho 
seat of a royal comt of justice, and has cigai and leather 
manufactoi les and a school of weaving Its most iin portant 
industry is the manufaotme of flannels, baize, and similar 
fabiiCB , indeed it may be called the centio of this industry 
in Germany The special whiteness and evoelleuce of tho 
flannel made in Haiiiichen is due to the peculiar natuie of 
the watei used in the manufacture There aie 22 spinning- 
miUs in the town and environs, with about 2500 looms, ot 
which between 300 and 400 aie mechanical Tlieie oie 
also laige dye w oiks and bleaching ostabliahmcnts Large 
quantities of both wool and cotton are spun and woven, and 
yam spun elsewhere is brought to Haiuicheu to be woven 
About 3,860,000 lb of law wool, worth about X600,000, is 
annually worked into mateiial, some of which is expoited 
to South Ameiica and eastern Asia Coal is found in the 
neighbourhood, but does not repay the expense of working 
Haiuiclien is the birthplace of Gelleit, to whose memory a 
bionze statue was erected in the marketplace lu 1865 
The QeUert institution foi the poor was elected in 1816 
Population (1876), 8468 

HAIR 13 a substance which, from its various pro- 
perties, and diflerences m stoutness, length, and sLiength, 
enteis into a coiisideiable variety of manufactures Bii&tles 

am the stout elastic bans obtained from the becks of 
ceitain breeds of Phe finest quolitres, and the 

gieatost quantities as well, are obtained from Russia, wheie 
a veiiety of pig is reared piincipially on account of its 
bristles The best and most costly btisUes are used by 
shoemakers, secondaiy qualities being ein 2 >loyed for toilet 
and clothes-biuslies, while mfeiioi qualities are woikcd up 
into the commoner kinds of blushes used by pamteis and 
foi many mechanical pui poses Foi artists’ use and for 

decorative painting, binslies oi pencils of hau fiom the 
sable, camel, badger, polecat, the , aie piepared The ban of 
various anmiala wliioTi is too short for spinning into jam 
is utilized for the inauufactuie of felt Foi this use the 
hair of labbits, haies, beaveis, and of scveial other 
rodents is largely employed, especially in Fiance, m making 
the finer qualities of felt hats Cow hair, obtained fiom 
tanneiies, is used in the preparation of loofing felts, and felt 
for coveiing boileis oi steam-pipes, and foi other similar 
purposes It is also largely used byplastcreis foi binding 
tho moitar of the walls and roofs of houses , and of late years 
lb has to some extent been woven up into coarse friezes, 
hoise cloths, lailway ruga, and infeiior blonkets The tail 
hau of oxen is also of value for stuffing cuehioiis and other 
upholstery woik, for which purpose, as well as for making 
the official wigs of law officers, barristers, <fcc , the tail 
i and body hair of the yak or Thibet ox is also sometimes 
imported into Europe The tail and mane hau of hoises 
is in great demand foi various puiposes The long tail 
hair is especially valuable foi weaving into haii-cloth, mane 
han and the short tail hau being, on the other hand, 
principally prepared and curled for stuffing the chans, 
sofas, and couches which are covered with the cloth manu- 
factured from the long hair The horse hair used in Great 
Britain is principally obtained from South America, 
Germany, and Russia, and its sorting, cleaning, and working 
up into the various manufactures dependent on the material 
aie industries of some importance In addition to the 
purposes already alluded to, horse hau is woven into orino- 
I line for ladies’ bonnets, plaited into fishing lines, woven into 
, bags for oil and cidei pxessers, and into straining clothe for 
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brewers, &c , and for numeious other minor uaea The 
mauafactuics which ariSie m connexion with hamoa hair 
are more peculiai than important, although occasionally 
fashions aiise which cause a laige demand foi human 
hail The fluctuations of such fashions deteimine the 
value of hair , but at all times long tics&es aie of cou- 
sideiable value Grey, light, pale, and auburn haii are 
distinguished as extra colouis, and command much highei 
prices than the common shades The value of hau also 
mcreases veiy lapidly with inciease in length Tlius whde 
8 inch hair sells at about Is pei oz , 36-inch hair will 
command a puce as higli as 30a pei oz Lengths beyond 
36 inches aie exceptional and command fancy puces, the 
standaid length in the hau trade being 18 inches The 
light colouied hau is chiefly obtained in Qeimany and ; 
Austiia, and the south of Fiance is the piineipal somce of 
the daikei shades In tho south of Fiance the cultivation 
and sale of heads of hau by peasant gula is a common 
practice, and hawkers attend fans foi the special pmpose , 
of engaging m this tiafiio Hau 6 and even 6 feet long is - 
sometimes obtained Scarcely any of the “law mateiial" 
IS obtained in the United Kingdom except in the form of 
ladies’ “ combings ” Bleach mg of hau by means of peroxide 
of hjdiogenis now extensively piactised, with the view of 
obtaining a supply of golden locks, oi of piepaimg white 
hair for mixing to match giay shadea, but in neithei case 
13 the result veiy successful Human hau is woiked up 
into a gi eat variety of wigs, scalps, artificial fionts, ftizzets, 
and curls, all for supplementing the scanty or failing le 
sources of natui e Tho plaiting of human hau into aiticles 
of jewellery, watch guaids, dre , forms a distinct branch of 
trade For btiuctuie, piopoities <&o, of the human hau 
tee Awatomi , vol 1 p 838 

HAIR BELL See Hauebeli, 

HAIR TAIL {TiicMuiva leptwua), a marine fish, with, 
a long band-like body torminaling in a thiead-like tail, and 
with strong prominent teeth in both jaws Seveial species 
are known, of which one, common in the tiopical Atlantic, 
not larely reaches the Biitisli Islands 

HAITI See 

HAJDIJK, sometimes coiruptod into HBYntTKiii is tho 
pliual foim of the Magyar woid Hajdd, and was foimerly 
used as the collective name of the undei mentioned towns 
(along with VAmos Pdios, population 3000) of the old 
privileged Hajdukdistiict of Hungary, now included lu the 
county of Hajdd 

Hajdu BbszdBMdNy, the second town in importance of 
Hajdii county, lies about 1 1 miles to the N W of Debieczin, 
47“ 41' N" lat , 21“ 31' E long It is the seat of a loyal 
couit of law, and was foimerly the capital of the Hajddk 
district Among the principal buildings are the old district 
com t house, a Qieek Catholic and two Calvinist churches, 
a Protestant gymnasium, the post and telegiaph offices, and 
the savings bank The fans peiiodioally held in tho town 
attract people fiutu a consideiable distance Population 
(1870) 19,208 

HathiI-Dohoq is a market-town situated about 10 mdes 
to the N of Boszoim4ny, with a Gieek Catholic and a 
Calvinist chuich At Dorog the Magyar adhcients of the 
Greek Catholic Church are met with in great numbers 
Population 8216 

Hajui} HAnHAZ IS a coiporate town lying about 10 miles 
H of Dobieczin It has a Calvinist oliuich, post and 
telegraph offices, and a station on tho railway fiomNyuregy- 
hiiza to Debreezin Population 7024 

HjiJDtl-N‘i.3srA& IS a market-town, about 24 miles N H W 
of Debreezin, with a laige Calvinist church, a high school 
foi girls, and a Protestant gjmnasium The surrounding 
country, although on the whole productive, assumes in 
the west a generally swampy charactei Populati on 1 3,19 8 
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HajdiI SzonosziiO is a coiporate town, 12 miles to the 
S W of Debieczin, with which it is connected by lailway 
Among the piincipal buildings aie a Oalviiust church and 
school, and a loyal law-corn t Population 12,269 

The Ha](Iak distiict waaimde ovci to the Htyduks m 1C05, «itU 
speci-il ptivilcges ami the lights of nobility, by the Ti lusylvaiimn 
piinco Stephen Bocslcay, is a icw ud foi inilitaiy mimco londciLd 
him m Ills icYolutioiiaiy campaigns Tho mliabitmts ylio eon 
himid in then possessions by tin. diLt of 1613 Fiom 1849 to 1860 
the distiict w IS aiiitoil to the Loiinty of N oi tli Biliai , but it 'iftci w ni ds 
icccued a scxeiiato oautoiiil oig miration It now foims tlio piin- 
eipalpoitionoi the new county ot Ilajdil, constituted in 1876, and in- 
cluding, along ivilh the old Hojduk distiict, poi lions of the noigh 
bonimg counties ot Sraboks and bihni Bebiec/tu is the capital, 
and the population is compiilod at about 163,000, mostly llagjais 

HAjIPUR, a municipal town in Muzaffaipnr distiict, 
Bengal, situated on the east hank of the Gandak, a short 
distance above its confluence with the Ganges opposite 
Patn4, 35° 40' 50" N lat , 86° 14' 24" E long It is said 
to have been founded about 600 jeais ago by one 
IlyAs, the supposed rampaits of whose foit, enclosing an 
area of 360 Inghda, aie still visible HAjlpui figuies con- 
spicuously in the hi&loiy of the stiuggles between Akbar 
and his lebelkous AfghAn goveinois of Bengal, being twice 
besieged and captured by the impeiial tioops, m 1672 and 
again in 1574 Its command of watei traffic in thiee 
directions makes the town a place of consideiable com- 
meicial impoitance Within the limits of the old fort is a 
small stone mosque, veiy plain, but of peculiai aicbitectme, 
and attiibutcd to Ilaji IlyAs Two othei mosques and 
a small Hindu and Buddhist temple aie in the town oi 
its immediate vicinity Besides the oidinaiy courts, the 
town contains a school, post-office, chantablo dispensaiy, 
and distillciy The population in 1872 nuiiibeied 22,306, 
of whom 18,766 woie Hindus and 3510 Mahometans 

HAJJI KUALFA Mustafa ’bn Abdallah, K.Uib Cho- 
lepl (o 1600-1658), commonly known as Haji (or Iladji) 
Khalfa(nioiopiopeilyHAjjf Khahfali), was the authoi of an 
encyclopeedia ui Arabic of Oiiental biography and biblio- 
graphy He was born at Couatantiiiople about the begin- 
ning of the 17tli ceutniy of the Cliiislian era, aud after 
passing the earlier pait of his life in militaiy service, 
studied under CadhivAdoh ElTeadi, a learned doctor at the 
Ottoman capital, aud made great progiess m Arabicliteiaiy 
end linguistic studies In June 1633 he again accom- 
panied the aimy to Syria, but while tho trooj^iB were lu 
winter queiteia at Aleppo, ho himself perfoinied the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, whence he took tho cognomen of 
H^ji, "Pilgiim" Refcuiniug in 1635 to GonsUntinople, 
ho losumed Ins literary studies, and occupied himself with 
visiting all the libiaiies and book shops, and compiling 
an inventoiy of then contents, togothei with notices of 
the authors of the vaiious works In 1638 he attended 
the lectures of Sheikh A’laj Mustafazadoh, whom he pro- 
posed to himself as an example to mutate in his future 
liteiary caieer Besides lira purely liteiary studies he also 
devoted himself assiduously to the scieneos, and became 
well versed in logic, geometiy, geography, astronomy, and 
the like Hor were modicine and the occult sciences 
neglected by him, so that there were few of the subjects 
treated of in the works which he delighted to describe 
with which he was not more or less technically acquainted 
About 1648 ho was appointed assessoi (khalifa) to the 
pnncipal of the imperial college, wffience he took the title 
of Khalfa, by which, with the piefix of Ilajji (Pilgiim), he 
IS commonly designated He died in September 1658 

Besides Ins great Bihlioffi apMtxtl Bcitcoti, lie composed seveial 
other works, eiiiofly geogiaphioal and liistoiicnl , of taese the best 
knownaro ibiXfir/WMi Vfnwitil/IA or “Chionologioal Tables," 
AKiiba.Tft Bahar, awoik on the swence of naval waifaie, 

J’f'hdim Nvmd o-c “Mnror of tho 'Woild,’' and ore oi twotioatiseson 
mis^lanpons litci niy subj eots The Language iii win cdi lie w i otp is 
Arabic, and the slyle is that which the untuie of hw slncliea w onld 
XI — 48 
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k(ul iwto pxpoct,— oonoet and giffTnmatiLxl, fiuily clTsiLaJ, -md 
■iboiiitilin" 111 tcUuncil ttim? and phribioloffv Of tat amount oi 
lus liT-iumH and of hi-, nidi-fatis ible application to study hia 
LetMn IS I, Iiistiuff niciiioiinl Tlnio is soaicely n woil^ in tno 
uholt iinge ot Aiibu, pLisiau, -md 'fnTltish litciatuie, no inaltei 
on uh it subject oi sueiite, but it sull ho found dt&tiibtdin thw 
Hist encjclona.dm, uitli osoij pieie of oollnleiil in/oimation uliich 
It u as poisibls, to iiiocni e oi -usciul to mention \V htnu t lomomtei 
that 1 1 la the Oi u nt il h ibit to gii t f luc j titles to bookb th it olten 
m no May indieitB tlio nitlUe of their cotib uts, and that one is , 
often obliged to leid thiougli pages of lueleiant matlei befoie 
auwniE eithii at tho author!. ii.uiie oi the aubjitt of tlieuoil^ 
the Uboui coieiuUd on tho inoduetion of llapi Klialtas b^lc 1 
leai., Ibsolutoly inei edible Iha iioik li.is always enjoy td a 
LL tlcionLdioimtLti4)ii m tlio Ei&t, uil liis atUitled tlic itlen 
nun of ULinj liiLioiK^an <icliolug, "but wuucebl only meutiou liei c tliO 

iiuifrnificcnt pauioiL in bL\oii thick 6\o volumt^ by the eminent 
Ai-ibn vholLL Gustiiwis ]»lucgcl imhlishetl at LuiJSic in 1835- 
18"iS foi tile Oi u 111 il Ti Hisl itiou Fill'd of Gic it Ciitain and lielaud 
This ediliou IS leeoiim lined I'V a L dm page foi page tianslabon, 
indii ea, and iinUa, lud is in indisi-K nsable adjunct to caeiy libraiy 
in iihieh i roller linn of Oiienta.1 books is found _ The Aiabio titlo 
ut tin leviion. is A"«f/r/« ^luvan'an AsMtnt'l K'liiu'b na'lfu%urt, 
“Till Tomovil of doubts Loiieiininr; tho nainrsaf books and con 
(Biiimg silences,” and the iiatmtitli ndopte'd bj Flnigcl w ir tiimi 
Tuli/iiJijinaJinitM ft JUnci/i-JopuihLum Jlaji Khalja Aftei a slioit 
piiliii’ uni an iiitiodaotioii offiio ehaptcis comes the enojclopednv 
pumci, the aitielis inaliKh aie nmngedin the alphabetical oi del of 
the 11 luies of the w oi ks doge i ibcd Tho title of oath w oik is given, a 
concise account of its conte nts, the n iiuo of the authoi, and tlia date, 
11 ben ting could he ustaluiied, 'uid luinany cises tho initial phrase 
1, also vdded to licihtitc its idcntifteation Besides tho ^ueral 
Inbliogiaphy, Fluogel’s edition contains seieiol apiiendieos of great 
value to Oiieutal seholiis onillibiainns Copious notes and indices 
complete this splendid edition, one of the finest momnuetita of Onen- 
tol 11 lining whieh Europe has piodnccd 

IIA-KE (xl/e) f«c< i!M vvhjft.} la), a fisli belonging to th© 
of cod-fishes (ffadidce), diflfeiing from the common 
ood m hmng only two doisaland one anal fin It is veiy 
oouimon on the coasts of Eiuopo and eastern Noilh America, 
but Its flesh is much less esteemed than that of the true 
Gudi Specimens 4 feel la length are not scarce A closely 
allied ilbh inhabits the coasts of Chili and New Zealand 

HATtlil, or, as the full title luns, El HIkxm bi-aw.m- 
llIh Anoo ’Alee Mansooh (985-1020), tho sixth of the 
Fatimite caliphs, and the third of that dynaety luhng m 
Egypt, fouudei of the sect of tho Druses, was hoin xn 98S 
A D , was designated hell appaient lu 993, succeeded xn 996, 
and died xn 1020 For the pixncipal events of his life and 
tho leading feabuies of Ins charactei the leader xs xefeired 
to the article Egypt (vol vn p 751) See also Dbusbs 
( vol Til p 481) 

HAKLUYT, RrcHiUXD (c 1553-1616), geogxapher, was 
boin of good family ^ in or near London about 1653 He 
was elected “ one of hex Maiestiea scholars at Westminsbei,” 
and it was while there that the beat of his futuie stadies 
Was detarmined by b visit to his cousin and namesake, 
Bichaid Hakluyt of the Middle Temple His cousin^s dis 
course, illustrated by “ cei tain boukee of cosmographio, an. 
uni vei sail mippe, and the Bible,” had such an effect upon 
Halilujt!. mind that he lesolved, if oppoitumty offered, to 
"prosecute that knowledge and kind of hterotnie ” Eutei- 
lug Chiist Chuich, Oxford, m 1670, "lus exeicises of duty 
fiist por/oiined,” he foil to Ins intended couisa of reading', 
and by degiees peinsad all the printed or ■written voyages 
and dibcoveiies that he could find He took his degree of 
BA in 1573-74, and we leain ftom the Towneley MSS 
that two years later he was selected twice in the same yeai 
to leeeive gifts of money ® It is highly piobahle that. 


* Tlio Hakluyts weie a family ofWelsli exit action, not Dutch asbas 
been snppoied They appear to have eettled in Hoi ofordebiie os eaily as 
the 13th cental y ThefaniilySGatuasalEa.ton,2inilesS D of Zieoinineter 
Hugo Hitkeinte -w as retm iied M P foi that boi ougli in the 32il parliament 
ofEdv adl ,1801-'5 SeeJiettonafJU'emSfrso/J^athamentiPt i p T8 
® “To one Hr Hokelmte, B A of Chnat OoUodge in Oxford, the 
13 of May{1676), TiyDr IlnmfieyCpiofessoi of divinity), 10s To one 
Mr Hftckeluitt, tks 4tb of June, Ss fid ” (Hist MSS Comm 4th 
‘““"'"-t. Appendix, p 61*4^ 


shoitly aftei taking his degieo of M A (1677), he com 
mcneod at Oxford the fii&t public lectuies in geogiaphy 
that “showed both the old impeifectly composed and tho 
new lately refoimed mappes, globes, spheaics, and other 
instiumentfc of this ait 

Hakluyt’s iiist published w oik wat, his Yoyagea 

tom.li%iiq the Diacovejie of America (London, 1682, 4.to) 
By reason of hu. gieat knowledge of these mattois and hia 
acquaintance with “tine chietcst captaines at eea, the 
greatest jnei chants, and the best maiiuois ot our nation,” 
he was eelocted ui 1583, at the ago of thirty, to accompany 
Su Edwaicl Staffoid, the English ombassadoi, to Pans in 
the capacity of chaplain In accoidancc with the instruc- 
tions of Secietaiy Walsingham, he occupied hunaolf chiefly 
in collecting information of the Spanish and Fionch move- 
ments, and “making diligent inquiiio of such things as 
might yield any light unto oni westerno dibcoveiio m 
Ameiica” The hist fiuits of Hakluyt’s hiboms in Pans 
aie embodied in the must important pioduction of his 
that has seen the light in modem times , it is entitled A 
2 xi>ticidei diaeontae contamng Wesie} ne discover tea written 
^n the yete 1684, hy liudimda lIncUuyt of Oxfoide, at 
the iequeste and direction of the ughie wmslupfull M) 
JYfdia Ragldy befoje the comynge home of7iis Uooo hales ‘ 
This long-lost MS , nftoi failing to find a resting place 
in America, was finally acquiied by Sir Thomas Philbpps, 
and IS now the piopeity of Rev J E A Fenwick of 
Thirlstane House, Cheltenham The obiecb of the JDitcowae 
was to recommend the enterpiise of planting the English 
race in the unsettled parts of Noith America Hakluyt’s 
other works consist mainly of translations and compilations, 
lelieved by his dedications and prefaces, w hich last, w itli 
a few letters, ax 6 the only material ■wepoBeesB out of which 
a biography of him can be fiamed 

Hakluyt returned to England in 1584, and diuing his 
shoit stay ho had the hononi of laying befoio Queen 
Elizabeth, a copy of tho Dibcourte “ along with one in Latin 
upon Aristotle’s Fohiulsf which won foi him, two days 
befoie his departure again foi Pans, the giant of the next 
vacant piebend at Biistol In the B 2 »ing of the following 
yeai, feeling anxious tthontthe icvorsion of tho piebend, he 
Bgam TiBited England, and exhibited in person, on the 24lbi 
MaylSBS, before the chaptei ot Bnstol cathedral, the queen’s 
mandate for the coveted vacancy already signed and sealed 
Before the close of the yeai the i eversion of it fell to him, 
and in 1586 ha wae admitted to the inebend, which ho held, 
with hiB other prefeiments, till the time of his death 

While in Paris Hakluyt caused to be published the MB 
journal of Laudonmfere or Uiatmi e notable de la Floi ida, 
edited by M Bassaniei (Pans, 1586, 8vo) This was tran- 
slated by Hakluyt end published in London iindei the title 
of A notable histone coniaimng fow e voyages made by cer- 
tayne Fieneh Captaynes into Floiida (London, 1587, 4to) 
The same yeai De Orle JYoto Fet\% Alaityiia Angle) %% 
Decades oeto dlustiatce, labors et vndusina Fi^iardi 
Haekluytt, saw the light at Pans This woik contains 
the exceedingly rare copperplate map dedicated to Haklnyt 
and signed F G (supposed bo be Francis Gualle) , ib is 
tho fiuBb on which the name of “ Viigima ” appieois 

In 1588 Hakluyt finally returned to England witli Lady 
Stafford, after a residence in Franco of nearly five years 
Li 1589 he published The Piincipall dfamgattons, Yoiages, 
arid Dfseovei les of the Fnglish Hraiion (foi , London, 1 vol ) 
In the preface to this we have the announcement of the 
intended publication of the first teiisstrial globe made ii 


That tills was not in Lonrlon la certain, as ■vie know that the first 
lectme of the kind was deliveied lu the metropolis on tlio 4th of 
Novomher 1588 by Thomas Hood 

* How fiist printed fioni a oontempoTai y MS , wiUi aduitioclTieUon. 
hy Leonaid Woods, LLD, edited by Choi Ice Deane, CoUedums of 
hlavaemst Soc, Comb (Moss), 1877, 8vo 
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England by Molynenx (see Globe) On tbe 20tli Apiil 
1590 he was instituted to the lectoiy of Witheiingsett cum- 
Biockfoid, Suftolk The magnum opus of Hakluyt is The 
Pi iHCiprd Navigations, Toyayes, Tiaf^ques, and JDiseovenes 
of tilt, Enghih Nation (fol , London, 1598-1600, 3 vola ) 
Some few copies contain an exceedingly laiemap,! the first 
on the Meicator projection made in England accoidmg to 
the ti ue pi inciplea laid down by Edw ai d Wright Hakluyt’s 
gieat woik, though but little leud, has been truly called 
the “pio&o epic of the modem English nation ” It is an 
iniahmble tieasuie of inateiial foi the history of geogia 
Xihical disGoveiy and colonization, which has seemed foi 
its author a lasting lepulation foi leseaich and mdustiy ^ 
In 1601 Hakluyt edited a tiaiislation lioin the Poitugueso 
of Antonio Galvano, The Diuoveiie^ of the Wmld (Ito, 
London) On the 4th May 1602 he was installed pre- 
liendniy of Westnuinstei, and in the following yeai elected 
aichileacon of Westminster In the licence of his second 
maiiiage (30th Maich 1604) lie is also desciibedos one of 
the chaplains of the Savoy, and Ins will contains a icfeionce 
to chambeis occupied by him theio up to tho time of hia 
death , in another official document he is styled D D *• His 
last publication was a tianslation of Eeinando de Soto’s 
discoveiies in Floiida, entitled Viigima n ithly valued (Lon- 
don, 1609, 4 to) Tins woik was intended to encourage 
the young colony of Virginia, of which Hakluyt was so 
zealous a promoter, “to whom England is mnie indebted 
for its Ameiican possession than to any mm of that 
ege 

A iiumbei of Hakluyt’s MSS , suffioieut to foim a fourth, 
volume of his collections of 1599-1600, fell into tho hands 
of Samuol Puiclias, who insortod them in an abridged form 
in his Pilrfiimet (1026-26, fol ) Others aio pieseived at 
Oxford (Bib Bod MS , Stld B 8), which consist chiefly of 
notes gathoiod fiotn contei npo iary authors Hakluyt ^ed 
in 1616, and was buried m Westminslei Abbey (Novembei 
2G) , by an eiroi in the abbey legiatei it stands under the 
yeai 1 626 His best monument is the society that flourishes 
under his name Founded in 1846 foi tho put pose of 
printing rare and unpublished voyages and travels, “it 
aims at opening by this means am oasioi access to sonicos 
of a blanch of knowledge which yields to none in import- 
ance, and IS supeiior to most m agreeable vaiiety ” The 
fifty-seven volumes that have been published by tlie society 
smee its foimation have been odited with great discrimi- 
nation and caie, and have come to be regarded as the 
standard text-books upon their respective subjects Some 
are out of print, and others have passed through, two 
editions The latest volume published is a reissue m a 
new foim of The Jlawkms Yoyagei, the first w oik published 
by the society (o n o ) 

HAKODADI, or Hakodate, a seaport town of Japan, 
in the old pi evince of Hokukaido, on the southern coast of 
tho island of Yezo or Yesso, in 41“ 49' N lal and 140" 
47' E long Its gencial position, as has been fiequently 
lemaiked, is not nnlike that of Gibraltar, os the town is 
built along the norlh-wsstern base of a locky piomontory 
(1100 feet m height) which forms the eastern boundary of 
a spacious bay, and is united to the mainland by a noirow 
sandy isthmus At tho time of Captain Perij^s visit in 
1851 few of thehuildmgs of Hakodadi, with the exception 
of Its temples and fiie-pioof warehouses, wore more than 
one story high, and the roofs were made of shght shingles 
pioteoted against the effects of wmd-stoims by heavy stones 

^ Supposetl to be tlie “new map" of the Twelfth Nighi, act in, 
scene 2 See Trme of Nma Shaksyero Soc , 1877-7S, pt 1, 8vo 

® In 1809-12 was published a new edition of it by WoodfaU & 
Krnns in B vole Tlie lust two conteun. pieces not conipnsod m ool 
leotion of 1698-1600 

* TTeaiimnstei A Heyli^/isters, edited hyJZi Cheeter, 1876, pp 113, 

^Eobertson, JZtst of America, vol iv p 171, lOtb ed 


Since that date the tow n has increased considerably m 
extent, and many of the moie modem buildings, such as 
the new custom-house and the residences of the Goveiument 
officials, haic been erected in a more solid Euiopcan style 
In 1870 thoio woie foui Euiopean hotels A new bund oi 
embankment has been coustiucted along the slioie, and 
seveiid qaaitcrs of the town have been laid out in bettei 
fashion by the local authorities Hakodadi is tbo icsidence 
of the governor of Yezo, and the seat of an aiaenal Tlieio 
aie foul Buddhist aud three Shinto temples, — tho most 
important of the foraiei being the Zhioghcn-rhi, or Country’s 
Piotectoi, built about 1830 A medical college is main- 
tained m connexion with the Government hospital, and in 
the ucighbouihood of the town an agricultural college has 
been elected sinco 1873 The Bay of Hakodadi, says Sir 
Ruthcifoid Alcock, is completely laud-locked, easy of access, 
aud spacious enough foi the laigest navies to iide in it, 
with deep watei ahnost up to the shore, and good holding- 
gionnd Tho Hussians have foi a considerable time used 
it as a winter station for then ships, becauso their own 
Larbonis on the coast of Hamchatka ate annually frozen 
up Then establishment formerly compiised a liaudsome 
consulai lesidence, a hospital, waiclionses, and woikehops, 
but the consnlato was removed from the port in 1871 
Hakodadi has a laige local trade, hut neither its expoits 
noi its impoits are vciy extensive, aud as a coinmciciol 
centio it will not improbably be superseded by Endeimo 
The exports comprise aw-abi, cuttlefish, sea weed, bCche de- 
mei (inko), sen-ottci skms, and clcoi hours, as many as 
30,000 pans of the last being sometimes shipped in a year 
Lead and coal nunos exist in theneighboiuhood Thoie is 
telogiaphic communication with Tolcio (Yedo) , and a new 
load has been made to Sapporo (Satsupoiu) Tho popula- 
tion of the town is estimated at 30,000, m 1872 the foieign 
settlement had 22 lesideuts Hakodadi, oiiginally a fishing 
Village bolonging to a local daimio, was puichased by the 
Govoinmont and lucoipoiated m the impeiial fief of 
Matsmai It was opened to American comnaoice in 1854, 
and theie are now also Danish, German, and Enghsh con- 
suls In 1868 the town was taken, by the lebel fleet, hut 
it was recoveied by the mikado m 1869 

HAL, a town of Belgium, provmce of South Brabant, is 
situated on the Senne and the Chaileioi canal, 9 miles 
SSW of Brussels It has a beautiful Gothic chuich of 
the 14th century, veiy much icsoited to by pilgiuns on 
account of a famous miiacle-woiking image of the Viigm. 
The church has been eniiohed by a large number of votive 
gifts, aud contains a beautifully carved high altar of white 
marble Tho piincipal industnee are tanning, soap boiling, 
tho manufacture of paper, and ealt-refining The popula- 
tion m 1869 was 6406 

H.ALA, or Haela (formerly known as Murtizibid), a 
town in Hyderabad district, Bind, India, situated on the 
AHganj canal and immediately connected with the Trunk 
Hoad at two points, 25“ 48' 30" N lat , 68“ 27' 30" E long 
It was long famous for its glazed pottery and hies, made 
from a fine clay obtained from the Indus, mixed with flints 
The e&sii,, or trouser-dotlis, for which the town is also 
celebrated, are manufactured to the value of ^£750 j early 
HAla was built about 1800 in consequence of old HAla, 2 
miles distant, being thieatened with encroachment by the 
Indus Among the antiquities round which the new town 
has grown up aro the tomb and mosque of a pfr or samt, 
who died m the 16th. century, and in whose honour a fair, 
largely attended by Mdiometans fiom all parts of the pro- 
TiDce, IB heldtwioea year The local trade, chiefliy of grain, 
piece gootk, ghi, cotton, and sugar, is valued approximately 
at .£3900, the transit trode (in the esine articles) at 
about £700 Population (1872), 4096, including 2646 
Mahometans and 1234 Hindus 
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HA.LAS, a coipoiate town of Hungary, lu the megye or 
county of PeBt-Pilu> Solt Kis-Kun, is situatei about 76 miles 
S S E from. Budapest, in 46® 24' N lat and 19“ 31' B 
lung The most noteworthy buildings are the CaJviniat 
and* Roman Catholic ohuichea, and the Jewish synagogue 
ITalai contains also a Piotebtaut gymnasium, vanoufa liteiaiy 
institatious, and. a local uibunal 'fho luhabitants of the 
town and neigbbouihood aie mostly engaged in cattle- 
hieediiig and agncultuial puisuits ISTot far fioin Halos is 
a lake of the same mine, containing an island which was 
once fortifaed, and seived as a place of lefngo to the 
inhabitants fiom the lucuisions of the Tuiks Piior to 
1876 Halaa belonged to the old diatiict of Little Cumania 
In the spiing of 1879 the town was much injuied by floods 
The population in 1870 amounted to 13,127, of whom the 
gi eater numbai were hlagyars 

flA-LBEIlSTADT, the chief town of a circle m the 
govt-inment district of Magdeburg, Piu&smu piovince of 
Saxony, is situated in a beautiful and feitile countiy on. the 
Hol(!Bmine, a tributary of the Bode, and at the junchou 
point of four railways, 20 miles S W of Magdebnig It 
lias an antique appeaianoe, and in a laige number of the 
huildiugs the mediaival wood architecture xs still jneserred 
About a mile and a half distant from Halbeiatadb aie the 
Hpieffel’iche J3e)gt, from winch tlieie is obtained a fine view 
of the amronndmg countiy 'Phe town possesses a cathedral 
in the Pointed style, dating fiom the 13th and 14th 
centivuBS, and restored between 1850 and 1871, containmg 
a rich Gothic scieeii of the date of 1610, othei mteiesting 
antiquities, beautiful glass windows, and seveial valuable 
pamtLtigs Of the remaining ohmcbes the only one of 
special mteieat is the laebfiauenkucho, a baaihca m the 
later Ruomaesque style, dating from the 12th and ISfch 
centULics, and reatoied la 1848, coutammg noteworthy wall 
paiutingb and figures in lelief Among the othei old build- 
ings may be mentioned the town-house, dating from the 
11th cantuiy and restored in the 17th century, the town 
halloiypfc, dating from the 15th centuiy, and the Petershof, 
formeily the residence of the bishop, but now used as a 
custom house The pimcipal educational establishmeats 
are the gymnasium — the new buildings foi winch weie 
opened in 1875 — with a library of 30,000 volumes, the 
real school of the first oidei , the noimol school, connected 
with which, thsia is a deaf and dumb lustitute , and the 
provincial trade school Near the cathedial is a building 
called the temple of fiiendship which contains a collection 
of the poitraits. of the fiiends of the poet Qleim, who was 
a lesident in the town, and wlio&e liouse was the resort of 
a laige oucle of poets and scholais fa the sathe neigh- 
bourhood a beautiful monument in the Early Pointed style 
lias been elected to the niemoiy of those who fett in the 
lata Piauco German wai The piinoipal manufacfcuies of 
the town are linen and n uolleii cloth, leathci, paper, gloves, 
wadding, cigais, soap, oil, siigai, ohemicfll products, brandy, 
aud liqiicuis The population lu 1875 was 27,757 

Jlalhaibtidt owes its oiigm to the loumlatioa m the 9th century 
of the bishopiic of winch it bcoamo tlie sost It loccivcd town 
lights fiom Bishop Aiiiulf m 898 It w as biiint (low n in 1118 hy 
the cnqiLioi Heniy V , niiilin 1179 by Heniy the Lwn At tlio 
peace of 'Westphalia in 1648 the hi&liopiio was united as a pimci 
pahty to Biandciibiug At Iho Tilsit peace in 1807 it was joined to 
Westphalia, but in 181 S it again came into the possession ol Tiuasta, 

See Ltiioanws, J)ei Doni SalbeiHmU, 1S37, IVegweiaet dme/t 
jSalbeistndl, 2d edition 1866, smU £)te LicliJiaueiikiicJia m Sdlbct- 
itadt, 1872 , Scheffei, hiSLlii iJUn uTid Legmden SaVta atadttsOi^ 
JSitvteTl, 3884 , Selimidt, U) ^unclenJbuch det Stadt SaOrca^adt, 
Hille, 1878 

HALBERT, Halbibi) (Pionoh, .CctfeSm cA), a weapon 
consisting of an axe blade balanced by a pick and having 
au elongated pike-head at the end of the stafl^ which was 
usually about 5 oi 6 feet in length Various deiivations 
hav» been suggested for the teim, but M Demmin seems to 
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have hit the light one m the German Halh bat the “ half 
battle axe ” The eailie&t halberts represented in the minia- 
tures of the 14th century, or pieserved in tho collections 
of Switzerland and Germany, have the axe-blade often jiro- 
longed beyond the end of the stafl, and thus lesemble the 
•p^p gliah bill of the 16tb century Pauchet, in his Oi ii/ines 
des Ihgnttez^ printed in 1600, states that Louis XE of 
Fiance ordered ceitam new weapons of wai called ha]le 
hmdes to be made at Angers and other places in 1475 
'lie Swiss had a mixed armament of pikes and halbards at 
the battle of Moiat in 1476 We find the same mixture 
of billmcn and halbaichers in the English aimy at the same 
penod In the 15th and 16th centuries the halbaids became 
larger, and the blades weie formed in many vauetioa of 
shape, often engraved, inlaid, or pierced la open woilr, and 
exquisitely finished as woiks of art This weapon w’as 
in use in England fiom the reign of Heniy YII to the 
leign of Geoige III , when it was still cairied by seigeants 
m the guards and other infantiy regiments It is still 
retained as the symbol of authoiity borne before the magis- 
tiates on public occasions in some of the burghs of Scotland 
The Lochaber axe may be called a species of halbeit fui- 
nished with a hook on the end of tho staff at the back of 
the blade 

HALDANE, Jamfs Alexvndeii (1768-1851), whose 
disinterested laboius in the cause of leligion have seemed 
for his name an honouiable place m the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of Scotland, was the youngei son o± Captain James 
Haldane of Gleneagles, Feithshue, and was bom at Duiidoe 
on July 14, 1768 Educated fiisb at Dundee and aftei- 
waids at the High School and univeisity of Edinbmgh, he 
shortly after the completion of hu sixteenth year eubeiod 
the service for which he had been from his childhood 
destined, by joining the "Duke of Montrose” East Jndio- 
man as a midshipman After fom voyages to India lie m 
the Bummei of 1793 was nominated to the command of the 
"Melville Castle”, but having, during a long and uiiex- 

S icted detention of bis ship, begun a careful study of tho 
ible, he came undei deep religious impiessions and, some- 
what abruptly resolving to quit the naval profession, 
letuined to Scotland befoie his ship had sailed About 
the yeai 1796 he became acquainted with the celehiated 
evangelical divine, Simeon of Cambridge, in whoso society 
he mode thioiigh Scotland more than one tour, in tlia 
couise of which he eiideavouied by tiaot-distnbution and 
othei means to awaken others to somewhat of that inleiest 
m religious subjects which he himself so strongly felt In 
hlay 1797 he pieached, at Gilmeiton neai Edinburgh, his 
first sermon with a enocesa which, was considered to be very 
encomaging, and during the next few years he made re- 
peated missionary journeys, preaching wherevei he could 
obtain heaiBia, aud generally in the open air Not 
ongmally disloyal to the Chuitdi of Scotland, he was gradu- 
ally driven by the hostihty of the As^iembly aud the 
exigencies of his position into a sopaiati&tic attitude, in 
1799 he was ordained on the pnnciples of Independency 
us paskn of a large congregation in Edinhmgh, to which he 
continned giatuitously to minister foi more than fifty years, 
and m 1808 he made public avowal of his conversion to 
Baptist view's As advancing years compelled him to with 
diaw from the more exhausting labouis of itineracy and 
open-air preaching, he sou^it more and moio to influence 
the discussion of current rehgiotia and theological questions 
by means of the press, and l>y numerous pamiililets took 
part in the controveisies connected with the names of 
Edwaid Irving, Ersliune of Lmlathen, Campbell of Bow, 
and others 'Kia latest works were a treatise on the ZJotf- 
tti/te of t7te Atonement (1845) and an JSxposition of- the 
Efmdle to the Galatians (1348) He died on tlie 8tli of 
February 1861 
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HALDANE, Bobput (1764-1842), elder brother of the 
precediQg, and intimately associated with him in many of 
Ills lahonis, was born m London on Febiuaiy 28, 1764 
After attening classes in the Dundee gi ammai school and 
in the High School and umveisity of Edmbuigh he in 1780 
joined H -M S “ Monarch, ” of which his uncle Loid Duncan 
was at that time in command, and in the following year was 
tiausferiedto the “Foudroyant,” on board of which, during 
the night engagement with the “Pegase,” he distinguished 
himself so much that Captaiu Jervis (aftei wards Lord St 
Vincent) wrote to Admiral Duncan predicting a bnlhont 
future for his nephew Haldane was aftei wards present at 
the relief of Qibialtai, but at the peace of 1783 he finally 
left the navy, and soon aftei wards settled on his estate of 
Airthrey, near Stirling The earlier phases of the Piench 
Berolution as they occuiied attracted his attention and 
at fiist excited his deepest sympatliy, a sympathy which 
induced him, at the cost of making many enemies, to avow 
hi 3 strong disapproval of the war with Franco As his 
bright and oversanguine visions of a new order of things to 
bo ushered m by political change disappeaied, he, unhke 
WoidsworthS "Solitary,” began to direct his thoughts to 
religious <]abjects, and underwent a spiritual change which, 
whilo neithor sndden noi violent, was decisive and complete 
Resolving to devote himself and liis means wholly to the 
advancement of Christianity, his first proposal foi that end, 
made in 1796, was to oiganire a vast mission to Bengal, of 
which he was to provide the entiie expense , with this view 
the gieatei part of his estate was sold, hut after every 
airangement had been well nigb completed, the East India 
Company refused to sanction the scheme, which theiefoie 
had to be reluctantly abandoned In Decembei 1797 he 
joined his brothei and some otheis in the foimation of the 
" Society foi the Fiopagation of the Qospel at Home”, and 
in building chapels oi “tabernacles” for its congregations, in 
suppoi ting lbs missionaries, and in maintaining institutions 
for the education of young men to cairy on its woik, hem 
the courso of the twelve yeais which followed is stated on 
ood authoiity to have expended upwaids of iE70,000 In 
816 he visited the Continent, and first at Geneva and 
afterwards m Montauban (1817) occupied himself in lectur- 
ing with sui prising success to theological students, among 
whom were Malan, Monod, and Msile D’Aubignd Eetum- 
mg to Scotland in 1819, he lived partly on his estate of 
Auchengray and paitly m Edinburgh, and like his brother 
took an active part, chiefly thiough the press, m many of 
the religious controversies of the time He died on the 12th 
of December 1842 

la 1810 he published a woik on the EvuleiKcs a^tuZ AvtTut^ily of 
Bvniio Jirvelativn, and in 1819 tlie^ eubstanoe of bia theologioil 
prelections in a Co7n7»e7U!(mc sit? Vj!iptt?B ava Jtomavna Among 
Ins later wiitings, besides numeious pamphlets on what was known 
as " the Apociypha contioveisy ” and on the sabbataiian queetioii, 
aie a tieatiao On tho InspwaUon of S<iiij}tu?c (1828), which has 
passed till ongh sovon editions, and a latoi JSUpoaiiion the 
to thu Homana (1836), which has been ficqnently lepiinted, and has 
been translated into French and GLiman See Memoiis of R and 
J A RaMam, by Aloxandei Haldane (1862) 

HALE, Sir Matthew (1609-1676), loid chief-justice 
oE England, was bom on November 1, 1609, at Aldorley in 
Gloucesteishire, where his father, a rotned bainster, had a 
small estate. His paternal grandfather was a rich clothiei 
of ‘Wobton-uuder-Edge , on his mothei’s side he was con 
nected with the noble family of the Poyntzes of Acton 
Both his paients having died befoio he was five Tears old, 
the futuie cluef-justice was placed by hia guardian nndei the 
care of Mr Staunton, vicar of Wotton-nnder-Edge, through 
whose influenoB he became strongly imbued with puritanical 
principles There ho ismained till he attained his 
sixteenth year, when he enteied Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
under the tuition of the puritanical hut learned OhacUah 
Sedgwick At Oxford Hale devoted himself for several 
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terms to the study of Aristotle and Calvin with a view to 
holy ordeis, and manifested that steadiness and application 
which in after years seemed his reputation and advance- 
ment But suddenly there came a change The diligent 
student, at first attracted by a comiiany of strolling players, 
tlnew aside his studies, and plunged oaielessly into gay 
society He soon decided to change his profession , and 
resolved to trail a pike as a soldier under the prince of 
Orange in the Low Countries Before going abroad, how- 
evei. Hole found himself obliged to proceed to London in 
Older to give instructions for hie defence m a legal action 
which threatened to deprive him of hie patrimony His 
leading counsel was the celebrated Seqeant Qlanville, who, 
peiceivmg in the acuteness and sagacity of his youthful 
chent a peculiai fitness for the legal profession, succeeded, 
with much difficulty, in inducing him to renounce his mill 
taiy for a legal career, and on the 8th November 1629 
Hale became a member of the honouiahle society of Lincoln’s 
Inn 

He immediately resumed bis habile of intense application 
The lules which he laid down for himself, and which are 
still extant in his handwriting, piesciibe sixteen hours a day 
of close application, and prove, not only the gieat mental 
powei, but also the evtiaordmaiy physical stiength he must 
have possessed, and for which indeed, during his residence 
at the university, he had been lemaikable During the 
period allotted to his preliminaiy studies, he read ovei and 
01 ei again all the yearbooks, leports, and law tieatibes in 
print, and at the Tower of London and other antiquaiiau 
repositories examined and carefully studied the recoids 
from the foundation of the English monaicliy down to his 
own time Even the common-place book which he com 
posed as the lesult of his study and resoarcli may, according 
to Lord Campbell, “ be consideied a co7;wi embracing 
and methodizing all that an English lawyei on any 
I emergency could desire to know ” But Hale did nob con- 
fine Mmselt to law He dedicated no small portion of his 
time to the study of pure mathematics, to investigations in 
physics and chemistry, and even to anatomy and architec- 
tme , and there can be no doubt that this varied learning 
enhanced coneideiably the value of many of his judicial 
decisions 

Hale was called to the bar in 1637, and almost at once 
found himsolf in full practice Though neithei a fluent 
speaker noi bold pleader, m a veiy few years he was at the 
head of his profession He entered public life at perhape 
the most oiitioal peiiod of English history Two parties 
were contending in the state, and then obstinacy could not 
fail to pioduce a most diieful collision But amidst the 
confusion Hals steered a middle course, using in reputa- 
tion, and an object of solicitation fi om both parties Taking 
PompomuB Atticus as his political model, he waspeisuaded 
, that a man, a lawyer, and a judge could best serve his 
countiy and benefit his countiymen by holding aloof fiom 
paitisanship and its violent prejudices, which are so apt to 
distort and confuse the judgment But he is best vindi- 
cated fiom the charges of selfishness and cowardice by 
the thoughts and meditations contained in his private 
diaries and papers, where the purity and honour of his 
motives aie clearly soou It has been said, but without 
certainty, that Hole was engaged as counsel foi the eail 
of Strs&ord , he oeitainly acted for Archbishop Laud, 
Lord Maguiie, Ohrietopher Love, the duke of Hamilton, 
and others It is also said that he was ready to plead on 
the Bide of Charles T had that monarch submitted to the 
court The parliament having gained the ascendency, 
Hale signed the Solemn League and Covenant, and was a 
member of the famous Assembly of Divines at Westminster 
m 1644 , hut although he would undoubtedly have pre- 
ferred a Presbytenau form of church governmeut, he had 
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no %eiL0U4 oTojoction to the ty&bom of modified Epist-opacy 
pi oposed by U&aher Consistently \nth Iiia dosne to lemain 
neutral, Halo took the engagement to the Commonwealth 
as he had done to the king, and in 1653, alieady boijeant, 
he became a judge in tbo Comt of Common Pleas Two 
years aftoiwaida bo sat m Cromwell’s pailiaincnt as one of 
the meinbeis foi Crloucesteishiic After tlio death of the 
Protectoi, howevei, ho declined to act as a judge undei 
Hiohaid Cromwell, although ho repiesented Oxford m 
Hiohaid’b pailiament At the Restoratiou in 1060 Halo 
was veiy giaciously leceised by Chailes If , and lu the 
same yeai was appointed chief baion of the exchequei, and 
accepted, with e\.tiemeieluctanc 0 ,thohonoui of knighthood 
Aftei holding the ofhcc of chief bai on foi eleven ycais he 
WQS laiaed to thehighei dignity of lord chief-justice, which 
ho held till Eebiuary 1670, when hib failing health com 
polled him. to le&igii Ho letiiod to his native Alderley, 
wheiolic diod on Docomboi 25tli of the same yeai He 
was twice maiiied, and snivived all his ton eluldien Base 
two 

As a judge, Sii Matthew Hale discharged lus duties 
with lesoluto independence and caicfnl diligence Loid 
Campbell says of him that “ ho is certainly to be consideied 
the most ominent judge who over filled tho ofhco [of chief 
baion] , and bemg promotedto be chief justice of England, 
he gave new dignity to tho supioma magistiacy which had 
been illustiated by Gascoigne, by Foiteacue, and by Coke ” 
His sincere piety made him the intimate fuend of Bnnow, 
TiUolson, Wilkma, and Stillingfleet, as well as of the Hon- 
oonfoimist leadei Baxtei Ho is chaigeable, however, 
with tho ooiidemnation and ea.ecution of two pool women 
tiled hofoie him foi witchciaft in 1064, a kind of judicial 
muidei thou falling undei disuse He is also repioached 
with having hastened the oxeoutioii of a soldier for whom 
he had leason to beliero a paidon was piepaiing 

Of Halo’s legal woiks the only tno of iinpoitanca arc his 
Swtojxa Plaaitojum Coxoim,, oi ITiatouj of the Plena tf the 
O'! cw/t, dist pubhshod in 17Sd, and the HiHoiy of tho Common 
Zani of England, with an Analyaii, of the Law, ho , 1713 Among 
his niimoions leligioiis writings tho ConUmplaiiotia, JWotal and 
Liimo, OLLiipy tho flibt place Otheis aie The Pi imitate Ottgnm 
iioii of Man,, 1677, Of tlie Nalmo qf Fme Lehgmi, &o , 1684 , A 
Biuf Ahstiaet of the Chuatian Betigion, 1688 One ot hib most 
popiilai woiks IS the collection of Leticia of Atlotce to hia Childien 
and (ft andthildi cit Ho also wiota an Eaaay touching the Oiattia 
iioa and Nongi avUation of Flvid Bodies, 18? 3, JJijfiafos Nucyio, m 
Ohscivatwna tomhing the Tonicelltan Bxpaiment, &o , 1675, and 
a tianslation of tho Lfo of Pompomus AUiata, by Comelma Hepos 
His cJQoita m poetiy weio inausxncious Ho left hia volaable col- 
lection of MSS anil rcooide to tho Iibiaiy of Lincoln’s Inn Hia 
lifa has boon written by Bmnet, 1682, by ■VYilhamB, 1835, by 
Hoscob, in hi3 Lues (f Bimnent Lawi/ei a, in 1838, and by Loid 
Campbell, m hia Lives of the C7««/ Jiisiices, in 1840 

HALES, STEPHEir (1677-1761), iihysiologwt and 
inventoi, was hoin at Beokesbouin in Kent, on the 7th 
Septembei 1677 He was the sixth son of Thomas Hales, 
whose fathei. Sir Robert Hales, was eieated baionet by 
Chailes 11 in 1670 Of his eaily education little is 
known, but in June 1696 he was enteied as a pensionei 
of Bene’fc (now Coipus Ohiisti) College, Cambridge, with 
the view of taking holy oideis On 16th Apiil 1702 he 
was elected and m Febmary 1703 admitted to a fellow- 
ship He received the degiee of mastei of aits in 1703, and 
of baoheloE of divinity in 1711 While at college one of 
his most intimate fi lends was William Stukeley, with 
whom he studied anatomy, chemistiy, <fco In 1710 Hales 
presented to the peipetual curacy of Teddington m, 
hliddlessx, where he remained all his life, notwithstand- 
ing that he was subsequently appointed leotoi of Foiloek 
in Somerael^ and later of I'anmgdon iii Eampshne Tn . 
March 1717 he was elected fellow of tho Royal Society, 
to whoso Franaacitons he oontiibuted many valuable papers 
In 1733 lie was named one of a committee for establishing 
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a colony m Geoigia, and the next year he leoeiied the 
degiee of doctoi of divinity He was appointed almonei to 
the pimoesa dowogei of Wales m 1760 On the death of 
Su Hans Sloane in 1763, Hales was chosen foieign asso- 
ciate of the French Academy of Sciences He died at 
Teddington, Januaiy 4, 1761 

Hales IS celebrated as the inventor of a “ ventilatoi,” 
by means of which fresh an was intiodueed into jails, 
hospitals, mines, ships' holds, ckc In tho foui jeais 
(1749-62) after its mtioductioii into the Savoy piison, 
only 4 prisoueis died, while pieviously the moitality had 
beenfiom 60 to 100 pei annum Tho invention met with 
immediate favoui, especially in Fiance Hales was the 
designer of othei inventions by means of which sea watei 
was distilled, coin cleaned and pieseived, meat preserved 
on long voyages, &c 

His chief wiitnigs aie his Statical Essays {soo CiiEMisiiv, vol 
V p 401), consisting ot VegUahle Stalichs, oi an Account of some 
Statical E) pet intents on tho Sap tn Vegetahlea (1727), sndir»/no- 
staticls, m an Account oj JTydiauluh and Eydi oituluh Eipcii 
mciiia made on the Blood and Blood tessela of Animals (1733) His 
essay on The Means of Dissolmiw the Stone in the Bladdci , Xc , 
gamed him tho Cojiley gold medal in 1737 His Admonition to 
the JJi mhos of Gin, Biandy, Sec , appealed in 1784, tho Fegciabla 
Statuf 1, tianalated by Buffoii, m 1735, and tho IPamoslaticK v, by 
M do Sanvogoa, in 1744 Foi sketch of his life, with poitioil, see 
Gaidcna’s Chronicle, 1877, pp 10-17 

HALEVY, Jacques Fbakcois Fhomentai, (1799-1862), 
a celebiated Fiench musician, was bom May 27, 1799, at 
Paris He studied at the Pans Conservatouo undei Beiton 
and Clieiubim, and m 1819 gained the grand pnx de Rome 
with a cantata called 7/e, nvinte In accordance with the 
conditions of his scholarship he started foi Romo, whoio ho 
devoted himself to the study of Italian music, and wiote 
an opera and various minoi woiks His first opera pro- 
duced in Fans after his return from Italy was called 
1} Artisan, which saw the light at the Th44tte Feydeau m 
1827, apparently without much success Other woiks of 
mmoi importance, and now forgotten, followed, amongst 
winch only a ballet named Manon Lescaiit, piodnced 
in 1830, desetves mention Five years latei, in 1635, 
Hal^vy produced the tragic opera La Jmve and the 
comic opera L'l^claxi , and on these works his immoitality 
IS mainly founded Both have kept the stage to the 
present day, and will probably survive changes of taste 
even gieatei than those which music has undeigono in 
Fiance duiing the last foity years The Jewess is m every 
way representative of the Fiench ffrand-opha, the modem 
outgiowth of Gluck's music-drama with a strong admixture 
of the Italian element and of an excess of spectacular 
splendour wholly strange to the classic simplicity of the 
original It is curious that the grand opSia, although an 
essentially national pioduct of France, was both initiated 
and brought to its highest perfection by two Germans — 
Gluck and Meyeibeei The genius of the latter was fatal 
to Haldvy’s fame By the side of the Mnguenota the meiits 
of La Jmve appear in almost diminutive propoitions At 
the same time Haldvy’s work ought not to be treated with 
contempt It is full of fine diamatio features, and especi- 
ally the intioduction of the Jewish element — with which 
IlaldvT, himself a Jew, was well acquainted — ogives a 
peculiar inbeiest on this score L‘]Sclair is a curiosity of 
musical literature It is written for two tenors and two 
soprani, without a chorus, and displays the composer’s 
mastery over the most refined effects of instrumentation and 
vocalization m a favourable light After these two woiks, 
to which Haldvy owed his fame and his seat at the Institute, 
he wrote numerous operas of various amongst which 
only La Reme de Ohypre, a spectacular piece analysed by 
Wagner in one of his Fans letters (1841), and La 
Tempesta, m 3 acts, written for Her Majesty’s Theatre, 

I Loudon (1850), need be referred to. lu addition to his 
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pioduotive work Hal(5vy also rendoied valaablo tei vices as a 
teaohoi He was piofessoi ab the Conseivafcoirofiom 1827 
till kiE- deatli — some of th.o moBt successful amongst the 
younger oomposeism Fiance, such as Gounod, Victor Alassd, 
and Geoiges Bizet, the author of Cm men, heing amongst 
his pupils Hal^vy also tried his hand at hteiatuie, and 
tlieio exists an agiceable volume of Souvenits ct PoitiaiU 
fiom his pen He died at Nice, March 17, 1862 

HALTBURTON, Thomas Chsjndler (1796-1865), long 
a judge of Hova Scotia, and a populai liteiaiy satiiist, was 
botn at Wiudsoi, Nova Scotia, in 1796, and leoeived hia 
education tlioio, at King’s College He was called to the 
bill in 1820, and took pait in the legislaluio of his native 
piovmeo as a membei of the House of Assembly He 
distinguished himself as a bniiistei, and in 1828 was pio- 
moted to the bench as a chief-justice of the comnion pleas 
But it IS as the biilliant humoiist and satiiist that he is 
no\#^ lomeinbeied , foi his laboais alike as a baiiistei and 
a membei of pailiainent weie limited to his own pioviuco, 
and could scai cely beget anything beyond a local reputation 
Yet confined as he thus was to so naiiow a spheio, a tine 
estimate of its disadvantages is necessaiy m oidei to do 
justice to the vigoious individuality of his wiitiiiga Ho 
was a native of what was then a small and isolated maiitime 
pioYinco, detached fiom Canada Its oxpoits consisted 
chiefly of lumbei and the produce of its fisheiies, and 
with thoas tiado was earned on with Gieat Biitain, the 
West Indies, and the United States Its eiitua population 
at the time when tialibuiton was called to the bai, 
including Indiana, Afiioaii lefugees fiom the States, and 
the Acadian descendants of the original Fiench population, 
did not amount to 97,000 The English settleis weie 
laigely composed of isfugecs fiom the foimei Biitish 
colonies, animated by the strong Conseivative sjmpathies 
of the old colonial loyalists The Fiench Acadians weie 
Bomaii Catholics, and then national tiaditions and leligion 
equally tended to alienate them fiom the neighbouiing 
lepublio 

lu politics Halibuiton adheied thiough hfo to the Con 
BBivative paity, and the influence of his eaily associations 
IS tiacoablc m most of hia waitings Ho was still at tho 
bai when he wiote An Jh^toiieal and Statistical Account 
of ^ova Scaiia, in 2 vols Canada, it will he lemembered, 
then consisted of Uppei and Eowoi Canada only, and, with 
the Fiench population of the lattei and neaiei piovmc^ 
was even stiangoi to the Nova Scotian than the New 
England States The leisure which judicial duties seemed 
admit te d of litei ary r elaxati ons in whi ch Judge Halibui ton’s 
flno sense of the humorous had fiee play, and in 1835 
ho contiibuted anonymously to a local papei a seiies of 
letteis piofessedly depicting the peouliai itios of the genuine 
Yankee These sketches, which obounded in olevei pxctui- 
ings of national and individual chaiactei, diawn with gieat 
satmoal humoni, were collected in 1837, and published 
under the title of Tlie Clcckmatei , or Sayings and Doings 
of Samud Sliok of Shekeille A second series followed in 
1838, and a third in 184:0 The AltacM, oi Sam Shek tn 
England (2 vols 8vo), was the lesult of a visit theie in 
1811 This also was followed up by a second series in 
i84i His other works include — Tlie Old Judge, ot Life in 
cf Golomj , The Leitet Bag of the Gi eat Western Bvle and 
Mhsi tile of the English tn America , T? aits of Ama loati 
Humour , and Hatw e and Human Natw e 

While the judge was thus dihgenbin such liteiary recrea- 
tions, he continued to secure popular esteem in his judicial 
capacity In 1840 he was promoted to be a judge of the 
supicma couit, bub withm two years he resigned his seat 
on the bench, removed to England, and after a time entered 
parliament as the representative of Launceston, m tto Con- 
^srwaitive interest His literary reputation awoke esjrecta- 
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tions which wei e not fulfilled The bai has larely proveil 
to be an apt school foi tiammg the pailiamentary debatei, 
and he was too fai advanced in life to adapt himself to tho 
novel icquirements of the English House ot Commons 
The last time he spoke he was listened to with inteiebt on 
tho Canadian defences But the tenuie of his seat foi 
Launceston was bi ought to an end by the dissolution of the 
pailiameiit m 1865, and he did not again offei himsdf to 
tho constituency Hia death follow^ in tho month of 
August of the same yeai, at Gordon House, I&lowoith, when 
he was m his seventieth yeai ^ 

HALIBUT See Holibut 

HALIOABNASSUS, an ancient Gieek city on tho south- 
western coast of Asia Mmoi, built on a picturesque and 
advantageous site at tho noithoin end of the Ceiamio Gulf 
01 Gulf of Cos It oiiginally occupied only tho email 
island of Zephyiia, close to tlie shoio, but in couree of time 
this island was united to the mainland and the city extended 
so as to incoqioiate Salmans, au older town of the Loleges 
and Canons About the foundation of Ilalicainassua 
vaiious tiadikons weie current, but they agieo m the 
mam ijomt as to its being a Doiian colony, and the figuies 
on its coins, such as tho head of Medusa oi Mineiv a, the 
head of Neptune, oi the tiident, give suppoit to tho state 
ment that the mothei cities w eio Treezen and Aigos The 
inhabitants appeal to have accepted as the legendaiy 
foundei Anthes, mentioned by Stiabo, and weie piond of 
the title of Antheadm At an eaily period Halicauiassua 
was a raeinboi of the Done Hexapolis, which include I Cos, 
Cnidus, Lindus, Camiius, and lalysus , but one of the 
citizens, Agasicles, having taken homo the pure tiipod 
which ho had won in the Tiiopian games instead of 
dedicating it aoooidmg to custom to the Triopian Apollo, 
the city was cut off fiom the longue In the tune of 
Xeixcs we find HalicarnaBsus undei the sway of a ceiv 
tain Aitemiaia, who made herself famous by the assist* 
anco she rendeied to the great Persian mvadei Figies, 
her hi other or son, was the reputed author of the Eoiia- 
ehomyomachta Of Pisindalis, hoi son and successoi in 
the sovereignty, little is known, but Lygdamis, who next 
attained to power, is notoiious foi having put to death 
the poetPanyasis and caused Heiodolus, the gieatest of the 
Haliearnassiajis, to leave bis native city (c 457 bo) About 
the close of the 6th century b o , the power of Athens 
became predominant ovei Halicarnassus and othei Dorian 
cities of Asia, but the peace of Antaloidas in 387 niexle 
them siibseivient to Peisia , and it was under Mausolus, 
a Persian satrap of almost independent authoiity, that 
Ilalicainassus attained its highest piospoiity Struck by 
the natural stiength and beauty of its position, Mausolus 
1 amoved thither fiom Mylasa, and incieasmg its population 
by the inhabitants of six towns of tho Leleges, devoted 
himself to its emhelliahment and defence On his death 
he was succeeded by bis widow and aistei, Aitemisia, whose 
Dulitary ability was shown by the stratagem by which she 
captured the Rhodian vessels attacking hei city, and whoso 
magnificence and taste have been perpetuated to all tune 
by the “ hlausoleum,” tlie monument she eiected to her 
husband’s memoiy In tho execution of tins wonderful 
enterpiise she employed the architects gatyius and Pythms, 
^ Judge Halilmiton ttos desoenaecl fiom the Tnanoh ofthe Newmiuns 
mid lleiton family wlucli flguiea m tlia genonlogienl memouals of tho 
HoUhurtons m their ralation to that of 8u Waltegg Scott, whoee paterauil 
giandmother was Btrhaia Halihiiiton The note of aU. tho families of 
%e name diawn up hy the father of the poet and noydut was pie- 
psTsd va reply to mquiiics of the fothei of Judge Holihiiiton, with a 
view to Bib eetahhehmeut of hia claims to certam family propel Ly Of 
a younger hraacdi of the lifewmaiiiB family that went to J amaica, one 
member removed to Mabsadinsetts A son of Ins, the father of the 
judge, migiated to Nova Scotia, and there, m 1790, ho revived old 
her^kiry rights, and leclaimed relationslnp with theoiiginal Scottish 
etopk. 
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and the sculptors Scopas,Le3cliarcs,Bryaxis,aQd Timotbeiis; 
and tliougli aha died before its campletion, tbey continued it 
with all the enthnaiasm of artists. In the history of Hali- 
eariiassua the next imj^ortant events were connected with the 
conq_uest3 of Alexander the Great. Memnon, satrap of the 
west coast, having taken refuge within its walls after the 
battle of Granicus, it was besieged by the Macedonians, 
captured, and plundered. Not long afterwards we find the 
citizens receiving the present of a gymnasium from Ptolemy, 
and building in his honour a stoa or portico; but the city 
never recovered altogether from the disasters of the siege, 
and Cicero describes it as almost deserted. The site is 
now occupied by the town of Bndrun, but the ancient walls 
can still be traced in nearly all their circuit, and the 
position of several of the temples and public buildings can 
be fixed with considerable certainty. 

Prom tliD riiiiiB of tlio Mausoleum sufflcicnt lias been recovered 
by the exeavntiona carried out in 1867 by C. T. ITcwtonto enable a 
fniriy eompleto re-atoiutioa of its design. According to Mr Pullnn, 
Mr Newton’s collaborator, tlio building consisted of five parts — a 
basuinent or podium, n pteron or enclosiiTo of columns, a pyramid 
niid pedcstiil, and a clmriot gi-onp. The basement, probably 61 
feat in liciglit, niid covering an area of 114 feet by 62, was built 
of blocks of greenstone and cased with marble, the monotony of 
the phiin-conrscs being possibly broken by one or more belts of 
friesB. The pteron, 374 f®®* hi height, consisted, (aceonlingto Pliny) 
of thirty-six eolunma of the Ionic ouler, enclosing a square etUa, 
tho vviills of which woin relieved by friezes. From the ]<ortions 
that have been i-ecovorod it appears that the principal frieze 
of tbo pteron represented combats of Greeks and Ainnzoua 
“ Throughout,*' says Mr Newton, “ there is a skilful opposition of 
nude and draped male and female forma ; bnt the groups and 
figures are niuuli less intermixed than in the Parthenon and 
Fhigalian friezes, Tlio whole surface was coloured, the ground of 
tho relief being ultraiuariuo and tho flesh a dim red, while the 
drapery and armour wore plolced out with various hues. ” Fragments 
bttvo boen found of two other friezes of doubtftil position in tho 
monument, ono ruproaonting a chariot race and the other a centaur 
fight. Above tho pteron rose tho pyiumid, approxiinatuly 108 foot 
long and 86 feet wide at tho base, and mounting by 24 stejis to nn 
apex or pedestal, which possibly had a length of 26 foot 6 inches and 
a broadtii of 20 feet. On this apox stood tho quadriga or chariot 
with the figure of Mausolus himsolf and an attonuant deity acting as 
his chariotoor. Tho height of tlio statue of Mausolus — has happily 
boen preserved and forma part of the traaauvea of tho British Musoiun 
— is 9 feet 64 inches without tho plinth. The hair rising from the 
forehead falls in thick waves on each sido of the face and descends 
nearly to tho sliouldor; tlio board is short and close, the face square 
and massive, tho eyes deop set under overhanging brows, the 
mouth wall formed with settled calm about tlie lips. The drapery, 
consisting of n chiton and mantle, is grandly composed. Such ore 
the main features of tho great hlausoloum which deservedly ranked 
among the wonders of the world. Tho minor edifices and scnlptnral 
remains of Halicarnassus am of secondary inoinont. Of well-pro- 
Bcrvod inscriptions the number is comparatively few ; hut one or 
two (such as that containing the names of Lygdainis and Panyasis) 
aro of no small interest to the archieologist. 

For further details sob Bose, Heist durch den Jnsein Griecliealandai HamUtnu's 
Researches in Asia Minor-, and Nowton's Ifitlm-yc/Dlseoveries at Uttllcaraasttis, 
18S3-3, and hla Traeets in the Levant, ISCO. 

HALIFAX, a mun'icipal aud parliamontary borougli and 
market-town of England, in the northern division of the 
West Riding of Yorkehive, is situated on a gentle accliTity 
almost surrounded by hills, on the small river Hebble near 
its junction with theOalder, 7 miles south-west of Bradford. 
Originally its streets were narrow and UTegnlar, but many of 
the older houses have been pulled down and new streets 
opened up, while the constant additions made to it through 
the rapid increase of population have completely changed its 
appearanco. The principal build lugs are the parish church 
of St John, the restoration of whicli was eomple^in 1879 
at a cost of jfil6,000, a structure in the Perpendicular 
. style, of different dates, and having the western tower 117 
feet ill height ; All Souls Cliurch, begun in 1859 from the 
designs of Sir Gilbert Scotti and erected at the expense of 
Mr Edward Akroyd, in thsEarly Decorated style, very richly 
oruaniented with statues and carvings in Itii I ian marble, - 
serpentina, and alabaster, and consisting of nave, aisles, 

. transepts, and chancel, with a very graceful tower and spire. I 


at the north-west angle 236 feet in height, and a sacristy 
at the north-east ; the Square Church, erected by the Con- 
gregntionalists in 1857 at a cost of 6,000, an ornate 
craciform building with a tower and elaborate crocketed 
spire rising to a height of 236 feet ; the town-hall, com- 
pleted in 1863 after the designs of Sir Charles Barry at a 
cost of £40,000 ; the infirmary, a large and elegant build- 
ing in which medical and surgical aid is afforded to outdoor 
as well as indoor patients; the Waterhouse charity scliool, a 
handsome set of buildings forming three sides of a quad- 
rangle, erected in 1855; the Crossleyalmshouses, erected and 
endowed by Sir Francis and Mr Joseph Crossley ; the piece- 
hall, a large quadrangular structure occupying more than 2 
acres of ground, erected in 1799 for the lodgment and sale 
of piece goods, but now used as a market for fish and vege- 
tables; the free grammar school, founded in 1585 under 
royal charter for instruction in the classical languages; 
the Crossley orphan home and school, built by the Crossley 



Plan of Halifax. 
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brothers at a cost of £46,000 ; the museum, the oddfellows’ 
hall, the working men’s college, the mechanics' institute, 
the assembly and concert rooms, and the theatre. There 
aro three public parks, viz., Savile Park, 60 acres in 
extent; the People’s Park, 12J acre.?, laid out in a highly 
ornamental style from the desipis of Sir Joseiih Paxton, 
and presented to the town in 1658 by Sir Francis 
Crossley; and the Shrogg’s Park, 25 acres, opened in 
1877. The North Bridge, a fine structure of iron, spans 
the Hebhle valley in two arches. Halifax derives its 
importance from its nianiifactures of cloth, which began 
in the 15hh century. It ranks in Yorkshire with Leeds, 
Bradford, and Huddersfield as a seat of the woollen and 
worsted manufacture. The, principal staples are carpets, 
cashmeres, orleanaes, coburgs, merinoes, . lastings, alpacas, 
damasks, baizra, broad and narrow cloths, kerseymeres, 
blankets, niu8iin-do-laine9, ahall6aris, and figured vestings. 
A considerable number of persons . are employed in iron- 
works, machine works, and chemical works, And in the 
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Qeighbourmg coal-mines and stone quaiites The boiongli I Gieat Britain, the Biitisli colonies, and tho United States 


sends two members to parliament The paiish is the laigeat 
in Gieat Britain, embracing 79,200 acies The population 
of the municipal and pailiamentaiy boiough in 1861 was 
37,014, and in 1871 (with an extended aiea of 3704 acies) 
65,510 

Two dLiivations aio given foi the nima Hnhfa\ Accoidmg to 
Camden it meins “holy ban," and he accounts foi the oiigin of 
the name fiom the fact that tho held of a viigin who hid been 
muideied by i wiefcod eleik ivii sii'.pondpd on a tiee in tho neigli- 
boiiihood, whieh i ime to be much rcsoi ted to by pilgiimo Arcoiding 
tomothei acooimt. tho name means “holy face, ’’and w domed fiom 
in linage of St John onoe pie&eived in a ncighhouiiiig huinitoge 
The hibt mention oi tho town is in the 12th ocntuiy, whon its chmch 
was glinted by "William, call of Wtiian, to the puoiy of Lewesm 
Siissi.v When its mamif lohmes commenced in the beginning of 
the 16th ccntuiy the nuiuhoi of its houses i\ ib only 16, hut they had 
ittcieisod m 1610 to 620 It is and to have leceivcd. a coiisidei able 
looessioii to its inhihitants lucl immilso to its piospciity fiom tho 
moiohaiita avho fled fiotn the Netlii.il inds to escape the peisccution 
earned out uiulei the auspices of the duke of Alvi In 1642 it was 
gimsonod by the foiccs of the paihimcnt, and neai it it a place still 
called the Bloody Field an engagement took place betw con tliem and 
tlic loyalists In the toiestot Haidiviok, then roettensive with the 
pnish ot Halifax, there it one time CMsted a onstom called the 
“GihhctLiw,” accoidmg to which anypusau suspected to hem tiie 
unlawful possession of goods to the value of 13^d was tiied hy tho 
filth hui^ieis of the lihcity, and if oondemiicd was eveouted on i 
maikot day hy i kind of axe ic&emhhiig the modem guillotine 
Tlia list execution took place in 1650 A numbei of eminent men 
have been hoin in the town oi neighbouihood of Halifax, including 
the raathemituian Homy Biiggs, Aiohbi&hoii Tillotson, Su Hcmy 
Savilc, and John Postei Darnel Defoe lesided foi somo time iii 
the town 

HALIFAX, a city and seapoit of Biitisb bTuibh Ameiico, 
capital of Nova Scotia, la aituated on tbo aoutb ea&t coast 
of the province on tlie declivity of a hill about 250 feet in 
height, riemg giadually from the bouth-wc&t side of Chebneto 
Bay ot Halifax harboui, a deep inlet of the eoa The hill 
IS commanded by a citadel about a mile iii oiicumfeience 
and of gieat etiength, and the harbour is defended by 
eeveial forts and battauea Originally the houses weie 
chiefly of wood plastered oi ebuccoed, but the frequent 
lecuircnce of fires has led to a more geneial use of stone 
or brick os building mateiialb Many of them have an 
impo&uig and elegant appeaianoe, and the streefca aie 
spacious and legulaily laid out, crossing each othei at 
right angles Including its subuibs the city as fiom 2 to 
3 mdes long and about 1 mile broad Tho principal bnild- 
mgs aie tho Government house, tho official lesidence of the 
lieutenant governoi of Nova Scotia, a solid sombie-loofcing 
structuia at the south of the town , the piovuicial building, 
near the oentie of the town, 140 feet long by 70 feet 
broad, with a fine lomc colonnade, and comprising the 
Government offices, the post-office, the city libraiy ond 
the provincial mueeuni, the pailiament buildmg, the court- 
house, the admiialty house, the exchange, the Boman 
Catholic cathedral of St Maiy, the rooms of the young 
men’s Cliustian association, ths Wellington bairaela, the 
militaiy hospital, the lunatic asylum, the woikhonse, the 
jail, and the penitentiary The educational establishments 
include the Dalhousi a college and univeisity, the St Mary’s 
Roman Cathohe college, the Presbyterian theological 
college, the High School, the almshouse of industry for guls, 
two orphan asylums, a blind asylum, a lunatic asylum for 
the Lower Provinces, two industrial schools, and neaily 
twenty public sobools A lighthouse has been erected 
on the west side of the entrance to the harbour ou a small 
island off Sambro Cape After passing Sambio the course 
foi large vessels is to the west of M'Nab’s Island, on 
which a lighthouse has also been erected , but there is 
also a passage sufficient for small vessels to the east of the 
island Recently a lighthouse has been erected on the west 
side of St George’s Island opposite the city Halifax is the 
seat of a considerable fishery Its principal trade is with 


In 1878 the numbei of ships that entered was 887, with a 
tonnage of 347,336 The value of imports was $4,991,206, 
andofexpoits $4,102,335 Thoimpoits aie chiefly manu- 
factuies fiom England, mannfactuies and pioduce fiom 
the United States, and sugai, molasses, lum, and otbei 
products fiom the West Indies , the chief exports aie diied 
and pickled fish, timbei, cattle, agricultural and dairy pro- 
duce, fur, and whale and seal oil Halifax is now used 
instead of Portland in the State of Maine as the wintei 
poit (the St Lawrence being closed with ice) for the 
Domimou of Canada The pimcipal industiies of Halifax 
aie iionfonndmg, biewing, distilling, sugar refining, and the 
mauufactuie of woollen and cotton goods, paper, leather, 
tobacco, gunpowdei, agiicultuial and musical instiuments, 
coinages, machinery, candles, and soaji On account of its 
fine an and tho beautiful sceneiy of tho neighbouihood, 
Ilahfax has a high lepntation as a wateiing-place An 
abundant supply of water for the city is obtained fiom two 
lakes 2 miles distmt The city is tlieseab of aii Anglican 
bishop and a Roman Catholic archbishop Neaily one- 
thud of the population is Roman Catholic It is named 
after the eail of Halifax, and was founded by Goveinoi Corn- 
wallis m 1749 In 1700 it contained only 700 houses and 
4000 inhabitants It was declared a free poit m 1817, at 
which time tho number of houses was 1200 Tho popula- 
tion in 18G1 was 25,026, and m 1871, 29,582 
HALIFAX, Charles MontagtUE, Eapl oii' (1601-1715), 
English statesman and poot, fouith son ot tho Honoiiisble 
George Montague, who wag fifth son of the fiist eail of 
Maufihestei, wag boin at Iloiton, Noithamptonehiie, on the 
16th Apid 1601 In his fourteenth yoai he was sent to 
Westminster school, where he was chosen king’s scholai in 
1677, and distinguished himself in the composition of ex 
tempore epigrams made according to custom upon theses 
appointed foi king’s soholats at the time of election In 
1682 he entered Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
acq^nired a solid knowledge of the classics and snipassed all 
his contemporaries at Uio univeisity in logic and ethics, 
Latterly, however, he preferred to the abstractions of 
Descartes the piaotical philosophy of Su Isaac Newton , 
and he was one of the small band of studentg who assisted 
Newton in forming the Philosophical Society of Cambridge 
Bnt It was his facility m veise-writing, and ueithei hie 
scholarship noi his practical ability, that firot opened up to 
him the way to fortnno His clevei but absurdly panegyri 
cal poem on the death of Charles II , which was published 
m the JJooi oj Condolence and Cong) atiilattm presented by 
the umversity to James II , aeoured for him the notice of 
the earl of Dorset, who invited him to tow'u and intioduced 
him to the principal wits of tho time , and m 1687 his 
joint authorship with Prioi of the Town and Countig 
Mouse, a happy parody of Diyden’s Hind and PanTio , 
not only increased his literary reputation but duectly helped 
him to political influence In 1688, thi ougk the pati onuge 
of the earl of Doiset, he entered paihameiit as member for 
; Maldon, and sat in tho convention which resolved that 
William and Mary should he declared king and queen of 
England About tins time he married the countess dowager 
of Manchester, and it would appear, according to Johnson, 
that it was still his intention to take ordeis , but after 
the coronation he purchased a clerkship to the council 
On being introduced by Earl Dorset to King William, after 
the pubhcation of his poetical EpieAle oceanoned 7>y Me 
Meyesty’s Yvdoiym Xrelandf he was ordered to receive an 
unmeffiate pension of £500 per annum, until an opportunity 
ifiiould present itself of ‘‘making a man of him.” In 1691 
he was chosen chairman of the committee of the House of 
Commons appointed to confer with a committee of the 
Lords in regard to the Bill foi regulating tiaals in oases of 
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liigTi treason , and ho di'splaj ed in tliese oonfeiences tucli 
tact and debating powei tliat lie wm made ono of the com | 
mi£> 3 ioneis of the treaaiiiy and called to the piiiy council 
It was duiing tliese debate's that he had lecouise to the 
■pecaUii oratorical device of losing his piesence of mind, m 
order to give a practical illustiation of the necessity of 
allowing the privilege of counoel to eunnnalB before a couit 
oE justice But his success as a politician was less due to 
Ills oiatorical gifts than to lus skill in finance, and in this 
lespect he soon began to manifest Buch biilhant talents as 
completely eclipsed the painstaking abilities of Godolphin 
Indeed ib may be atfiimed that no othei stattamon has 
luitiated Bchemea whioh. have left a moie poimanent mark 
on the financial hiatoiy of England Although peihaps 
it was lUBVitahle that England should soonet oi latei 
adopt the Continental custom, of lightening the atmual 
taxation la times of wai by contracting a national debt, the 
actual lutroduction of the expedient was due to Montagne, 
si ho on the 15 th Deoeiubor 1G92 piopoied to laise a miUion 
of money by way of loan Pievions to this a Scotclunan 
named William Patoiaon had submitted to the Govamment 
his iiUn of a national hank, ond ivhen m the spiing of 
1691 the piolonged contest with Fiance had tendered 
another laige loan absolutely iiocessaiy, Montaguo lutio- 
duood a. Bill for the lucoiporation of the Bank of England 
The bill aftei some opposition passed the House of Jjoids 
111 May, and immediately after the proiogation of paiha- 
inent Montague was lewaidcd by the chancollot&hip of the 
evcheiiuei In the following year ho was tnumphantly 
returned foi the borough of Westminster to the newpailis 
meat, and succeeded in passing his celebiated measure to 
lemady the depieciitiou •which had taken place in the 
cuireuoy oil accouub of dishonest manipulations To pio- 
vido foi the expense of recoinago, Montague, instead of 
reviving the old tax of hearth money, introduced the 
window tax, and the difficulties caused by the tempoiaiy 
absonco of a metallic cuuonoy were avoided by the issue foi 
the fiiat tune of oxchequor bills His othei expedients foi 
mooting the eiueigeucies of the financial crisis 17010 equally 
successful, and the lapid lestoiution of public ci edit aecuiod 
him a coramandmg influence both in the House of Commons 
and at the boaid of the treasuiy, but although Godolphin 
lo&igned office in October 169C, the king hesitated foi some 
time between Montague and Sir Stephen Fox as his suo- 
ca^soi, and it was not till 1697 that the formei was 
oppomtedl fiisb loid In 1698 and 1699 he acted as one 
of the council of regency duiing tho king’s absence fiom 
England When in Febiuaiy of the foimei yeai he Lad 
been, accused of peculation in connexion with the issue of 
excheqnei bills, not only had he been tiiumjihantly 
acquitted but the House had declared that foi liis good 
services to the Goveinmentjhe had deserved his Majesty’s 
favour , and his reputation was still farther increased m the 
same year by the extraordinary iiojiularity of his piojecb 
for a new East India Oompany With the accuniulatioa 
of his pohtical successes his vanity ond aiioganco became, 
Lowevei, so offensive that latteily they utteily lost bun the 
influBueo he had acguiiod by his administrative ability and 
Lis masterly eloquence , and when his jiowei began to be 
on the wane he sot the seal to his political oveithiow by 
confaiLing the luoiative siaecnie office of auditor of the 
exchequer on h» biother m tiust foi himself should be be 
compelled to retire from powei For some time after thus 
lu attempting to lead tho Honse of Commons he had to 
submit to constant moitifications, often verging on ]icr&onM 
luBults, and after theretarnof the king in 1699 he resigned 
Ins offices m the Government and succeeded tis brother m 
the audxtorship On tho aecessioa of the Tones to power 
he was removed in 1701 -to the House of Loids by the title 
of Herd Halifax In the same year he was impeached for 


malpractices along with Lord Somers and the eails of 
Poitlandand Orfoid,but all the charges ueie dismissed by 
the Loids , and in 1703 a second attempt to impeach him 
was still moie uneneceiigful He continued out of office 
duimg thaieign of Queen Anne, but m 1706 ho was named 
one of the comim&Siioneis to negotiate the union with 
Scotland, and after the pas&mg of the Act of Settlement 
in favoui of the house oi Hanovei, he was appointed 
ambassador to the elector’s couit to convey the insignia of 
order of the gaiter to George I On the death of Anne 
(ITl-i) he was appointed one of the council of regency until 
the aiiival of the king fiom Hanovei , and aftei the coi ona- 
tion he leceived the office of first lend of the tieaquiy in 
the newminibtiy, being at the same time cieated Eail of 
Halifax and ’V'lBOouutSuiihuiy He died on the 13bh May 
of the following yeai, and loft no issue His nephew 
succeeded to tbo baiony, and was laissd to the eaildom , 
he left It to Ins son George Dunk, a statesman of some 
eminonco, with ■whoso death without issue in 1771 the 
Halifax, titles became extinct 

Montague’s association with Piior in the tiavo'ity of 
Diyden’s JTtnil and Pantha has no doubt Uigely aided la 
pie&eiving Ina hteraiy ie 2 iutation, but he is jJ^ihaps 
mdebtedfor it chiefly to Lia subsequent mfiuenlial jiosition 
and to the fulsome flattery of the men of letteis who en- 
joyed lus fueudshijj, and who, in letuin for hisliboial dona- 
tions and the siilondid banqueting which they occasionally 
enjoyed at lus villa on the Thames, “ fed him,” as Poiio 
sajs, “ ell day long with dedications ” That, however, hxs 
beneficence to needy talent, if sometimes attributable to an 
Itching ear foi adulation, was at others piompterl by a 
smcere a],ipieoiatioa of intolloctual merit, is snfllcieutly 
attested by the manner in which ho piocuied from Qodol- 
)hin a commisBionoiship foi Addison, and also by hw life- 
ong intimaqy with Newton, for whom he obtained the 
masteiehip of the mint The small fiagments of poctiy 
which he left behind him, and which were almost solely the 
composition of hiseailyyoais, disiilay a ceitain facility and 
vigour ot diction, but theii thought and fancy aie nei ei 
moie than commoniJace, and not unfiequently m staving 
to bo eloquent and impiessive he w only giotesquely and 
extiaxagontly absuid In adnunistrative talent he was llio 
superior of all Lu. coulemjioraiioa, and his only iival in 
pailiamentftiy eloquence was Someis , but tho skill with 
which he managed measures was siipeiioi to his tact in 
dealing with men, and the effect of Lis biilhant financial 
auccesses on his leputation was gradually almost nullified 
by the affected aiioganco of his inannei and by the eccen- 
tucities of his sensitive vanity So eagei latterly was Lis 
thuBt foi fame and power that perhaps Mailborongh did 
not exaggeiate when he said that “he had no other 
inincijile but Lis ambition, so that he would jiut all in 
distraction lather than not gain Lis point ” 

Among the numeious notices of Halifax ny oonteinTioiaiitB may 
be -mcutiJoncJ. tho f ulogistio lefeicnco which concludes Addison’s 
accounloftho “gioateit of English poets”, tlia dodicatjoiis by Steel 
to the second volume of tho and to thefoiuth of the Tatlc? , 

Popo'3 Inudotoiy mention of him in tliij exnloguo to his Safiics and 
in fho piofeee to tie Utad, and Ins iioitnit ot him <is “Eiill blow n 
BuPo" m th« JEpiMe to AthuiJvtvA Vaiious allusions to him aio 
to bo found luBwiffc’swoiks and lu iltalhojo-agh b Zeiieta Seoalso 
Bumoes Mistm y of h%a Own Times , The Paihamentaiy IIiHmy, 
Howdl'sifiSfizta Titals, Johnson’s 2 iwfq/'fis Poeis , and liaoaulny’s 
JTisioty of JSnyland Hu iJisccffancoMs Wmlea weie published at 
ZsmdoumlVOjl, lusEi/sffi'ndil/iseeZfayti'OUs JF’-cA.sm 1716, and hiv 
PoeSual Waka, to wlneh olio hxs “Life” is attached, in Hia 

pooms -noio iq>imtea in the 9th 1 olume of Johnson’s JSiiglisIi Poets 

HALIFAX, Gbobq-ej 0a-vji,e, MAUquis ox (c 1630- 
1695), English statesman and author, son of Sir Wdliara 
Savile, a Yoikshire baionefc of ancient family, and of Anne, 
daughter of the lord keeper Coventry and sister of the 
wife of the first earl of Shaftesbury, was bom about 1630 
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He succeeded to the baronetcy on the death of his fitlier, 
and, having taken an active part in the Restoration, he was 
m 1667 cieated Baron Savile and Vweonnt Halifax Sub- 
sequently Ills political conduct gave deep offence to the 
king, but although, on his being mentioned in 1672 for a 
seat in the privy council, Charles at first “kicked at the 
name,” the necessities of the political situation induced him 
to yield to the sohcitations of his advisers, whose arguments 
foi the admission of Halifax weie based upon “his family, 
hiB abilities, his state and credit, os well as talent to ridicule 
and unravel whatever he was spited at ” Alreody he was 
known as one of the most biilliant oiatois in the House of 
Loirla, and although, his political opinions seemed to be 
shifting and unceitain, the fascination of his mannei aided 
hiB foimidable talents m gtadually sceuiing him the peima- 
nent favoui of the king In June 1072 he was sent to 
negotiate teiins of iieace uith Piaiice, but he was kept m 
ignorance of the agieement between Chailes and Louis in 
legal d to the establishment of popeiy in England Ho 
Bfcienuously opposed the Test Bill lutioduced by Loid Danby 
in 1675, but continued to sit at the council board till the 
following yeai when, having jirovoked Loid Danby by a 
witticism in lefeienoe to his mild manner of lefusing a bribe, 
the lattei procuied his dismissal In 1 679 he was, howevci. 
Cl Bated an eail, and liaving become a member of the new 
council after the fall of Danby, be diffeied fioiti the eail of 
Shaftesbuiy aud his othei colleagues lu lefarenoo to the 
Ea-olusion Bill, and by an extiaoirlmaiy manifestation of 
ueaily all the icsouices of oiatoiy was instiumental in 
causing itfa rejection by the Loids On this account an 
address was presented by tho Commons piaying his 
“dismissal fiom the king’s person and councils for ovci 
but tho king, whose confidence he had now completely 
uon, lotaiued him in the council, and in 1682 he was 
oieatod a marquis aud became lord puvy seal Although, 
liowover, chiefly lustiumontal in seeming the duke of York’s 
succession, his iwopoaed limitations of James’s authoiity 
nhen the ctown should devoho upon hun, as well as his 
subsequent leaning to Whig ininoiiiles, awakened the duke’s 
settled hostility, and this was fmtW deepened by lus 
oxposuie of the malversation of the eail of Bochestei 
After the accession of J'ames he was accordingly removed 
fioni the ofiflee of pmy seal to that of piesident of the 
council, a less impoitant position, and when in 1685 ho 
lefused to give his vote for the lepeal either of tho Test 
Act or of tho Habeas Coipus Act, he was dismissed from 
the cabinet Bub though made privy to tho nogotiations 
enteiedinto with the piince of Oiange, Halifax, notwith- 
standing hispoliticalhumihation, was opposed to armed mtei- 
vention, and endeavoured to obtain such concessions from 
the king as would lendei this unnecessary Evou aftei the 
landing of the piince lie consented to not as one of the 
thioe commissioners apjpomted to treat With him, aud it 
was only the cowaidly and tiaitoious flight of James that 
induced him finally to abandon his cause and to take 
measmes for laising William to the thione In the Con- 
vention Parliament he was chosen spoakei of tho Lords, 
and strongly opposed the motion foi a regency On the 
accession of William he was made loi d privy seal, but the 
disaateis of the Iiish campaign gave such a plausible coloui 
to the aiguments of his opponents against his competency, 
and to their insinuations legardmg his iiolitical honesty, 
that, though still lebainmg the office of privy seal, he in 
October iCS9 ceased to take pait in tho councils of die 
king . He succeeded before the committee of the House of 
Lords m clearing himself from all guilt in connexion with 
the murder of Russell end Sidney, but shortly afterwards re- 
signed his office Irritated doubtless by the bitter ammosity 
of the Whigs and by the coldness of William, to now at 
first joined himself to the opposition, and even went so far 
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as to hold communications with St Gcimains, but either 
because his anger had cooled, oi because he had become con- 
vinced of the bopele&sne&s of the fortunes of the Stuaits, 
he gradually veered back to the support of tho Qoveinmeut 
He died somewhat suddenly, 20 th A pi il 1 6 95 Ho w as suc- 
ceeded by his son William, with whose death in 160D the 
title became extinct in his family A daughtei by Lis Becond 
mainage ivas the mothei of the fomth aud celebiated earl 
of Chesterfield , and fiomhis natuiil son, Heniy Caiey the 
diamatist, w-as descended the celebiated Edmund Kean 

Halifax IB poitiayed in Dryclen’s Abaulom anil AchitoiJicl 
as — 

“ Jothnm of picicmg nit siul piLgiimt tbonglit, 
hudued by iiatuis and by 11 lining iaiiglit 
To move nsscuihliCB ’ 

Of lus speeches not tho smallest fiagment lomains, but 
It as admitted that his highest efforts lai excelled m effect 
even those of Shaftesbuiy, who w'as his only rival "Old 
men,” beys Macaulay, “ who li\ed to admire the eloquence 
of Polteney lu its ineiidian and that of Pitt in its splendid 
dawn, still mnimuied that they had heard nothing hke tho 
groat speeches of Loid Halifax on tho Exclusion Bill ” The 
key to the gieatei part of his political conduct is to bo 
found in the pamphlet On (he Chcnaitei of a T-i imma , of 
which he was undoubtedly the authni HeW'as a tiimmei, 
but a tiimmei m the best sense of the teim , for though 
not insensible to w oildly advantages, and, notwithstanding 
his philosophical piofessions, a lover of pomp and evtoinnl 
honours, lie was lemaikably uncontammated by the political 
coriuplion then almost univoisally prevalent, and was bo 
emancipated both fiompaity piejudice and selfish ambition 
os to be able genoially to guide lus political couiso by a 
logoid to tho best interests of the nation His suddou 
changes fioin ono side in politics to aiiothei, so far fioni 
indicating a loose political moiality, weie m leality due to 
the voiy ojipobito leason , foi in limes bo unsettled violent 
and dangeious oscillations weie ajot to lesult fiom a 
tendoncy to exti ernes in both jiartios But though his 
peculiar mental constitution enabled him to play a moie 
impoitant and beneficent pait in tho xiohtics of his timo than 
any of Ins contomporaiies, it unfitted him for acliieving suc- 
cess os a ministei of the ciown, aud tendeied his political 
caioei a seeming failuie His bent w as philosophical rathei 
than practical, and, notwithstanding his gieat piudonce and 
judgment in seveial impoitant emergencies, he was apt to 
be timid and indecisive when the cliief burden of re&iionsi- 
bility lasted upon himself His wiitinga are neither laigc 
nornumetous , but then puie,pohbhed,and noivous English, 
acute leosonmg, matuieif somewhat worldly wisdom, apt 
and vaiied lUustiation, and clever and genial wit, fairly 
entitle thorn to a place among English classics Piivately 
he was, accoiding to Buinet, “a man of a gieat and ready 
wit, full of hie aud very iileasant, much given to satue ” 
lie had the reputation of holding atheistical opmions, but 
on his deathbed “ piofessed himself a sincere Christian ” 

IIo wiB tho author of Tlu, Anatomy of an Eqnvi almi, lumled in 
tho collection of Stale Sbacts, vol u , A Zettof to a Dissenten , an 
JEtsay vpon , ASvico to a DauglUe) , The Ohetraeln of a 

Tivmiam, published ■monjonouqly , Uaxvm of State apphealh 
toaUT%me8, Glmaatm tfSishopAwwa, A Seasonable Address to 
Indh JSTowses qf Fas liammt , Gauiwnafaj Choice of Fas izametU Men, 
A Fouffh Z3i auffht qf a Norn Model at Sea , Obsetvahons -upon the 
Hetynstf Edwasdal , II, III , and Itwliat d II , and A Chmaetei 
ofKxng Chut les the Second, andPoMusal, Moral, and Zftscellanecms 
Tlmcffhis and Jt^flettaana, fiist pubhabed in 1760 Hia JlAscp7Za»iio», 
consi^ng of seven of the oboi e pamphlets, appoaied in 1700 A 
notice by tbe Ilou Hugh S' Elliot of a “ HewManuseiipt of Goorgo 
Bavile, Hist maiquw of Halifax," will bo found in JtaemUla’ivs 
Magazine for October 1877 Ho also left Memoirs oj las I/tft, whith 
were deatioyed Sea besidoe the histoms of Ilume, tox, Lingaidi, 
aud Maoaulay , Buch’s Zvoes , Burnet’s Mtatosy cf his Own Tvmes, 
Ohesteifield’s Mtmovis, 'VValpoIe’s hcgjal and Noble Avffwfs, 
OoveetoDsfe Xnfe qf Svt William Temple , and B&ne-idils Anecdote^, 
voJ n 
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H VLL, a town in noiLliem Tyiol, Airttna, govcinment 
distuct ot Inna'bruck, is iiictures.qnely aituated between two 
mounbaina on the left bank of the Inn, which is navigablo 
tlieie, and. on the railway fiom Ilosenheun to Innsbruck, 6 
imlPB east of the Inttei It is the seat of a distiirt court, of 
a board of ^alt woiks, and of a piovincial boaid of mines 
The beautiful Gothic pari>jh chuich, dating fiom fJie I3th 
centuiy, contains an altai-pieee by a pupil of Rubens and 
the copy of a Chust by Albeit Duioi The principal other 
public buildings aie several monasteues, the gyiiniaf.uim, 
the cloaf and duinh institute aud the lunatic asylum The 
pio-^perity ot the Lawn depends chiefly upon its saltworks, 
which aie supplied by pipes from the mines at Sakbeig, 

9 Diilas distant, the annual yield of salt is fiom 15,000 to 
IG,000 tons A consideiable number of invalids visit the 
town on account of its salt watoi b itlis Tho piincipal othei 
itidiistiiQS aie the inanufactuie of woollen cloth, thiead, 
papM, and Bub-atitutcs for coffee Hall obtained town 
lights in 1303 It suffeied considoiably fiom earthquakes 
in 1663 and 1670 In 1809 the patiiot Speckbacher on 
three sepaiite occasions succeeded in stoiniing tbe position 
of the Bavarians on the bridge whioli crosses the Inn at 
this point Tho population in 1870 was 5010 

HALL (generally knowu aa Swabian Hall), a town of 
Wuitcmberg, oiicle of Jagst, la situated m a deep valley on | 
both aides of the ICochei, and on the lailway fiom Hcil- 
bronn to Hrailsheim, 35 miles N E of Stuttgait It is 
surrounded by strong walls, and possesses seven cbnicbes, 
one of them datuig fiom the 15th century and having fine 
medueval carving , a town bouse, a lycenm, a reol-scbool 
of the second oidei, a hospital, and a bouse of coirection 
A shoit distance south fiom tho town is the old castle of 
ICombnig, new used as agariison furinvabd aoldicis, with 
a ndily adorned Eenediotine chuich doling fiom the 12th 
centuiy Tlio town is ohiofly known for its extensive aalt- 
woiks, supplied by means of a pipe fiom Wilhelmsgluck 
mine, 5 miles distant Connected with the ealt-woiks theie 
13 a salt-bath and whey-diet establishment The othei 
inctustnes ot the town aie cotton-spinning and weaving, and 
tbe manufactme of leather, soap, starch, sago, brushes, 
pencils, mi Junes, carnages, and metal wares The popu- 
lation m 1876 was 8430 

Hull oiigimlly belonged to the rounta of Westlioim, andlitoi to 
the Knighh Templais It was mide » fieo impCinl mty m the 
14tli centuiy, aud w is aftuwuds included in the different lengucs 
of the cities, knights, and counts In 1802 it came into t^o posses 
bion of Wmtoinheig 

HALL, B^sil (1788—1844), Biitish traveller and ims 
cellaneous writei, was bom at Ediubuigh, Decembei 
31, 1788 His fatbei, Sir James Hall of Dunglass, 
was authoi of an essay on Gothic Ai chitectuj e, and con 
tiibuted to tbe Royal Society of Edinburgh, of which ho 
for a time was president, aeveial ingenious papeis on 
geology, in siippoit of Hutton’s theory as against that of 
Werner His mother was Helen, daughter of Dunbar, 
fourth call of Selkirk Basil Hall was educated at tbe TTig b 
School of Edinbuigh, and in 1802 entered tbe navy, where 
he 1039 to the rank of post captain in 1817 By observmg 
the ethnological os well as the physical peeubanties of the 
coutttiies he visited, he collected the mateiials for a very 
Luge numbei of scientific papers, which he contnbuteJ to 
various journals and encyolopa'diaa In 1816 he com- 
manded the sloop “Lyia," which accompanied Lord 
Amherst’s embassy to China, and in this vessel he per 
formed the cruise which he describes in the most popular 
and parhaps the most interesting of his works — An Account 
of a Voyage of Discovery to the West Coast of Corea and the 
G^eat Loo c7ioo Island in the Japan iSea (London, 1818) 
In 1820 he held a command on the Pacific coast of America, 
and in 1824 pubhshed two volumes of Extracts fiom a 
Journal wiitfen on the Coasts of Ohih, Teiu, and Mexico 
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tH thcyeaiB 1820-21-22 Retiring on half pay in 1821, 
TTnll lu 1825 maiiied a daughter of Sir John Huntei, and 
in her company tiavJled (1827-28) thiough the United 
States In 1829 he published his Travels in North 
America in the years 1827 and 1828, a book almost as 
populai as his fust, less fiom its intiin&ic merit than 
from the violence with which it was assailed by the 
American piess for its views of Ameiican society SJiloss 
Jfatri/tld, or a Winter iri Lower Styria (183G), is paitly a 
rommee, paitly a desciiption of a visit jiaid by tho author 
to tho casUo of the Countess Purgbtall Spam and the Scat 
of War in Spam appeared in 1837 The Frogments of 
Voyages and Travels (9 vols ) neie issued in thice detach- 
ments between 1831 and 1840 Captain Hall was a fellow 
of the Royal Societies of London and Ecbnbuigli, aud a 
membei of the Astronomical Society of London, and lins 
left a nimbei of scientific and miscellaneous wiitings 
besides those mentioned His last wotlc, a collection of 
I sketches and tales undei tho name of Patchuwh (1841), 
had not been long published befoie its autlioi w as seized 
with insanity, from which ho was only leleased by his dcatb, 
in Haslai Hospital, Poitsmoutb, September 11, 1844 
HALL, CiuuLEs Fuutci'. (1821-1871), an Aictic 
euploier, was boin at Rocbestei, New Hampshiie, United 
States, in 1821 Aftei following tbe tiade of black- 
smith he became a journalist in Cincinnati, but bis entliu 
siasm foi Aictic eiploiation led him in 1859 to vobintocr 
to the Ameiican Geogiapbical Society to “go m seaich of 
the bones of Fianklin ” With the pioceeds of a subsciqi- 
tion he was equipped for bis modest expedition, and 
obtained a passage in May 1860 on board a Now London 
whaling vessel commanded by Captain Buddingtoii, the 
same who had picked up the English search ship “Resolute ” 
Tbe whalei having become blocked up with ice, Hall took 
up his abode with the Eskimo, living with them foi two 
years, adopting their habits and acquiring thou language, 
making special friends of two natives, man and wife, who 
had been in England and knew something of our language 
He wandered about with tbe Eskimo in tbe legion to 
(die noitb, of Hudson’s Bay, ocquuing much infoimation, 
especially about the people He jiublisbed an account of 
his experiences in 1864, undei the title of Ar the JRcwai dies, 
and Life among the Fsquivmur Having learned little or 
nothing, howevci, about the fate of the Franklin expedi- 
tion, be leturned in 1864, lemaiiiing among tbe Eskimo till 
1869 Unfoitunately the full journal be kept of Ins five 
yeois’ wandeimga has never been published The expedi- 
tion which biought Hall most inominently into notice was 
fi.tted outm 1871 in the steamer “ Polane,” winch was sent 
out at the expense of the United States Government, its 
object being to reach the supposed oiien Polai Sea, and if 
pobsible attain the Pole Hall was in command, while 
Bnddington was sailing mastei Theie was a modest but 
competent scientific staff, and among the ciew were Hall’s 
two old Eskimo friends, who had became devoted to him 
On Juno 29, 1871, the “Polaris” left New Yoik, and 
making a remarkably rapid passage up Davis Stiaita and 
Smith Sound, reached on August 30 the lat of 82" 16' N, 
until the last Eugbeh expedition the highest noitbern 
latitude reached of which there is any authentic icpoit 
Hall and most of the officers and crew weia for proceeding 
ouwaids, but they were overruled by Buddington, and wont 
into winter quarters in a sheltered cove on the Gieenland 
coast, named Polaris Bay, m 81° 38' N On October 24th 
Hall returned from a successful sledge exiiedition to the 
north, and was suddenly seized by an illness of wlucli he 
died on Novembei 8th As there were some suspicions 
of poison, an inquuy was made by the Navy Depaitment, 
who foond that there was no proof of foul play Captam 
Buddmgton, on whom the command devolved, determined 
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lu August of next yeai lo retain, Lut the “Polaiis" was 
gioatly hamjiered by the loe The dangei became so gieat 
that on Octobei IStli boats and stoies were put on the ice, 
on which nineteen of the ciew had diseinbaiked Suddenly 
the ship bioke away, and the party on the lee drifted slowly 
donth words foi 195 days, and were prcked up off the coast 
of Labradoi, m 53° 36' W, by a whaling stoamer 2000 
miles from where they had parted with the '‘Polaiis” 
The party in the bhi]D reached Littleton’s Island, wheie they 
liassed the wintei, building two boats from the hoards of the 
vessel. 111 winch they sot sail southwards in June 1873 
On the 23d of that mouth they weie picked up hy a Dundee 
whalei, and were biought to that town, fiom which they 
ultimately loached the United States The scientific results 
of the unfortunate Hall’s last expedition were of considei | 
able impoitanoe, and have been published by the United j 
States Goveinment, as also has an independent account in 
Goiman by Di Bessels, one of the scientific staff | 

HALL, 01 IlALUii, Ed-vvaiid (o 6 1547), an English : 

lawyer who takes high rank among the earhei naiiatois I 
of hu country’s histoiy, was hoin in J^ondon about the | 
close of the 15tli century and died in 1547, the yeai of 
the death of King Heniy VIII Though liis name has all 
the appearance of a purely English woid, it is none the 
less of foreign oiigm, John Hall of Nortliall, m Shiopshire, 
our autlioi’s father, fiacmg his lineage back to Fiedeiick of 
Halle in 'Tyrol, natuial son of Albeit of Austiia Fiom 
Eton Edwaid Hall passed to Cambridge, and according to 
soma accounts it would appear that at a latei date he was 
also a student at Oxford Entering Giay’s Inn he was 
duly called to the bai , and we find him afterwaida filling 
the ofiftoes of common sergeant, undet-shoiiff of the city of 
London, suinmoi loader of Giay’s Inn (1 533), double reader 
in Lent (1540), and judge of the sboiiff couit The date 
of the first appearance of his cliionicle has been mattei of 
tj^uealion , but it la generally agieed that there was no such 
edition as that of 1512 assigned by the older bibliographeia 
to Berbhelette The real pj laoeps is almost certainly 
that issued by Giafton m 1548, the year after Hall’s 
death, with a continuation compiled mainly fiom the authoi’s 
MSS , lb IB remarkable, eays Mr Hazlitt {Colledvom mid 
Notes), as having probably moie variations in the copies 
than any book in the language A repnnt was published 
in 1809 under the aupeiviaion of Sii Hemy Ellis, who, 
ho wever,> furnished neither introduction nor comment 
Hall's workdaserves s liighei title than thst of chronicle , mitly, 
perhaps, by a happy nccideut, but partly also by the luthor’s judicious 
m vnagement, it possesses no small unity of tlieme and consiiuction 
Bogiiiiung with the famous oomhst at Ooventiy betiveen Hemy ot 
Heiefoid and Thomas Mowbi-iy, it follows the tisgio piogioss of the 
stiife between Yoik and Lancaster tiU it is bionglit to a close by the 
mainage of Homy TII witli Maigaiot of Yoik, and then it shows 
Lngland united and at lest undci Hemy VIII 'The policy of this 
monaiUi is presented undei a very favouiahle light, and in the 
lehgioua question the autlioi sides empliotically and mtoleiantly 
with Piotestaiilism Boi all kinds of ceremonial in utteionce and 
action ha hos ill a lawyoi’s respect, and his pages aio often adorned 
and eneiimheied with the pageantiy and mateiiol garniture of his 
Btoiy 111 his style be unites the lednndant leduplicaiion and paui 
ful par tioulii i?ationof his profession witli that eviaentoffoi I aftei bel 
ftuce of clansesand fanciful and foicible iiluasoology which not long | 
ifteiwoidsieanltcdm “Euphuism ’’ On the whole the woik is not 
only valuable hut aiti active To the histoiian it funushes what 
13 evidently the testimony of an eye-witness on sevoiil matters 
of iiiteiest which oia neglected by othpi nan itois , ind to ibe 
student of hteiatui'o it has the exceptional ch irm of being one of the 
TOimo souiees of Shakesneaie’s luatoiioal idays Comfiaio James 
Qaiidnti, Naily Clvion'icms of Smap& Snffland, London, 1879 
HALL, James (1793-1868), au American judge and 
the anthoi of a niimbei of hooks chiefly relating to the 
■Western States, was horn at Philadelphia, August 19, 1793 
After for some time prosecuting the study of law, he in 
1812 joined the army, and in the war with Great Butain 
distinguished himself in engagements at Lundy’s Laue, 
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Niagara, and Poit Eiie On the conclusion of the wai he 
accompanied an expedition agamst Algiers, but m 1818 he 
lesignod his commission, and continued the study of law 
at Pittsburg In 1820 be removed to Shawneetown, 
UlmoiB, whcie he commenced piacticc at the bai and also 
edited the Gazette Soon after ho was appointed 

public prosecutor of the circuit, and m 1824 legislature 
judge On the abolition of the latter office fom j eais after- 
wards he was aijpointed State treasuior, but he continued at 
the same time his legal piactice and also edited the Illinois 
Intelltgetiui Subsequently he became editoi of the TTesiei n 
Souvenir , an auuual publication, and of the Ilhnois Monthly 
Magazine, aftei wards the Western Monthly ITaganne He 
died neai Cincinnati, July 5, 1868 
The following 01 a lus pimoipal woiks — /joni. the West, 
oiiffinally contiibiited to tho Foi ifoUo, and colkctal and published 
m London in 182S , Leye.vd'iQf the West, 1832 , She Soldier's Unde 
and otha Tales, 1882 , The Maiptla Uuctd, a Legend of KenivtXy, 
1883, SkeHheaofthe West, 2 vols ,1885, 2’ales of thA Bolder, 18SB, 
Notes on the Weatei n States, 1838 , Sistoi y of the Indian Ti ides, in 
conjunction with T L M'Keenaj, 3 i oK , 1838-44 , The Wildenus, 
and the Was Path, 1846 , Jiomanccs of Western Hisloiy, 1857 
HALL, JoskPK (1674-1656), bishoji of Noiwich, one of 
the wittiest as well as wisest wiiteis of his contuiy, was boin 
at Biistow Paik, jiarish of A&hhy-de la^Zouch, Leicester- 
shire, July 1 , 1 57 4 Designed from infancy for the church, 

he received his eaily education at the school of his native 
place, whence in his fifteenth yeai he passed to Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge After being clioaeu foi two j ears m 
succession to leod the ihetoiio lectures in the public school'", 
Hall became a fellow of his college in 1595, and in tho 
fullowmg year lecoived the degiee of mastei of aits 
Having taken holy oidors, he in 1601 became rector of 
Halstead in SuSolk, near Buiy St Edmunds Two years 
later he married , and in 1605 ho accompanied Sii Edmund 
Bacon to the Spanish Netbeilands In 1612 Hall was 
presented to the curacy of Waltham-Holy-Cioas, in Essex, 
and about the same time icceived the degree of doctoi of 
divinity Meanwhile his talents as a preacher, and the 
ability shown in his controversiol writings, had brought him 
into notice at court He was appointed chaplain to Prince 
Hemy and piebendaiy of Wolverhampton The latter 
dignity he soon lesigned In 1616 Hall accompanied 
the eail of Carlisle on hi& mission to Prance, hut was 
compelled by illness to return , in 1617 ha went with 
James I into Scotland, and in 1618 was appointed by him 
one of the English deputies to the synod at Dort, but ho 
was again forced by sickness to return before the buiiiness 
of the assembly was finished The year before (1617) he 
had been appointed dean of Woicester In the years that 
followed Hall preached fiequently before the court and 
took an active part in the controversies of the day, especi- 
ally in that between the Arminian and Calvimstio parties 
in tho Church of England, to the latter of which he 
belonged In 1624 he refused tbe see of Gloucester, but 
m 1627 became bishop of Exoter In tins position, by his 
toleiation of lectuiings and his Calvimstio mode of preach- 
mg and administering his diocese, he incurred the suspicion 
of disaffection to episcopacy, and on three occasions 
peered on his knees before the king, to answer for his pun- 
tamcal practices Hall felt bitterly these undeserved charges 
of Laud, and threatened to “^oaet up his rochet ” rather than 
be subject to them No better pi oof of lus attachment to 
the Chiuch of England is needed than his Epucopacy by 
Dmiree Night Asserted, written in 1640 at the suggestion of 
Laud In 1641 Hall was translated to the see of Norwich 
The same year hejoined eleven othei bishops m presenting 
to parliament a protest against all laws passed in then 
enforced absence Upon Ihis the bishops were accused of 
high, treason and thrown into the Tower Hall lu his ITai d 
JSfeasm e relates the tiials he underwent both at this tune 
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and afteiwanU The accu&ation fell to the giovmd, and in j 
six: months the bishops wer6ielea&ed(Juue 1642), only, how 
evoi, on each finding aeeunty foi ^£5000 HaJl pioceeded | 
to Noiwicli, which he had not yet -visited, and set about , 
his pastoial duties , hut in Apiil lC43 his levonuos. and 
peisonal pioperty weie seqnestiated by paihamenfc, a 
iioniinal allowance of ^400 a yeai being made foi his | 
maintenance Mrs Hall with gieat difficulty obtained a 
fifth of hei husband’s property The bishoxi was next 
ejected from his palace, and the catbedinl was dismantled | 
Having letired to a smaE estate at Higham iieai Hoiwich, 
which he had been able to buy, he theie, with his books, 
bought for him by a fiiend, spent the rest of his life, ! 
wilting and pieachnig " till he was first forbidden by men, 
and at last disabled by God ” He diad 8tli Septombai 1 066, 
in bis eighty thud yeai 

The gia-ib bulk of Bishop nail’s -wntiugs is contiovein il, and 
Ihorofoio ofeompantiiclyeplipmeial lutcaest, but somo of them con- ■ 
tinuotodcsci^e itteiition IIiBBitnea.xwhlishedtindii live name of 
‘P'lrgiilemiU) uni. Sue J3oolcs, consist of tliieo bookes of Toofhleisc 
S tlj/i i, aubil 1 viiied into (1 ) Poetic il, (2) Acndcmioall, and (3) Moiall, 
rublishcd in 150?, uid tliico bookes of Muring Sutytt,, published m 
1608 They iiipoiicd togethoi in ISO*! Hall cl ums to be the hist 
Biiglisli snluist, tliougli llallam tlisj'utes lus title, and at tbo sumo 
time iithoi dispnages the sntnes, -vvlucli have on the othei Inud 
been veiy bialily niaisad bv C inipbell and AT iiion In Ins JJpiUIes 
^1608-11) ifdl elftitns to bo the mtiodiicei of that style of piosc 
canipontian also into Englieh , but both Aschain and irotvoll an 
tioniited him The GonUmiuatunis lyiai! I7u Pnt\a.pal Pastages 
o/m ITuCot y Of the Ifow Tostanmit (1612-15), n devout and pious 
work, one by -shioh peihapa Hall is moat ^neially known, aie 
happib distinguished floin moot compositions of the class to winch 
they belong by a shy and i icywit which not unfteiuioutly puts the 
icauQi m mind of Thomas iMillei MunAmAUei cf iefaja , a species of 
alloffoiical loinancc, published ui 1613, was tianslatod into English 
by John H ealoy , under tho title ot Dwcovei v •if u -Weto IKb* W Othei 
wiiUngs of tliia “Englub Stiicoa,‘'(va Sii Iteiiiy AVottott called him, 
XieEi.plii.aimi qf Itaid Tutu (1033-31), Ohiiettan Mtdtiution-, 
(1 6 10), lad IlenoehumuSt ana T) aetatvadeviodo cemhtilandt cwtiEto, 
tianslatad in 1?30 An edition ol his woika -was piibhsUed in 1808 
at Lundon, in 10 vola , by the Eev Josiah Piatt , and a latei and 
bcttci ott^ in la vols , at Oafbid (1837-80), by the Eei Petoi Hall 
A life of Bishop Hill by llio Eev John Jones appealed in 1826 
HALL, hlvnsHALi. (1790-1867), the disooveiei of the 
“ diastaltio iieivoiia system,” was bom at Basfoid, Notts, 
Febiuaiy 13, 1790 His fatliei, Boberf; Hall, & cottoa 
luamifactuiei at tliatiilace, is well know u as the introducei 
o£ the model n piooesaea of bleaching on a largo scale 
Having attended Blauchaid'a aoadomy at Nottingham, 
where Kiiks White was educalecl, Maishall Hall com 
meneed m 1809 his sludies foi the medical profession at 
Edinbuigh university In 1811 ha was alected. sanioi 
piesident of the Eoyal Medical Society , the follo-wing yeai 
ha took tho M D degieo, and was immediately appointed 
1 csidont house pby si oiaii to the Royal Infii mm y, Edinburgh 
This Appointment he resigned after two yoais, when he 
iisited Pans and its medical schools, and, on a walking 
tom, those also of Borhii, Gottingen, <fec In 1817, 
taking up his abode at Nottingham, lie published hu. 
J?iatjiio8is, in which he insisted that, before tieatment, the 
exact uatiiL sofa malady should be ascortained He lapidly 
acqiiued an extonsivo countiypiactice, his impiovcd method 
in pueipeial cases and hig disuse of the venesection then 
popular attiacting many patients In 1818 he wiote the 
Minioses, a. woik on the afiections denominated bilious, 
nervous, tfeo The next yeai he wus elected a feEow of 
the Eoyal Society of Edinburgh, and in 18S6 he become 
physician to the Nottingham ganeial hospital In 1826 
he leinoved to London, and in the following yeai he pul> 
lished hi3 Commeiiiuries on the more iinpoitant diseases of 
females He puisued hia studies of the effects of blood- 
letting, and his Heaeatches (issued in 1630) ware acknow- 
ledged by the medical piofessioii to be of vast practical 
•value Sluch piaotioal good also lesnlted fiom bis warn- 
ing against mistaking exhaustion for inflammation. HaE 
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maniedin 1829, and the same yeai he made the ducovoiy 
-which placed him in rank with Harvey It w desciibed 
in A Cl itzcal and JHa-pei ^tnenial ^ssay on the Cm ttdation oj 
tkeDlood tnthe Capdlaiy Yessels, in which he showed that 
the blood-channels inteimediate between arteues and veins 
serve the office ot bunging the fluid blood into contact with 
•the material tissues of the system About this time he 
I made his oiiginal investigations on quantity of respiiation, 
detailed in Tlt£ Invetae Baiio tohich auhsiM between the 
Itespiiation and hittahilUy the Ammal Kingdom^ a 
[ work which led to the tieatises on hibemation In 1831 
I he pi oposed a simple and bloodless opeiationfoi the lemoval 
of vasculai naevua His most impoitant discoveiy in physio- 
logy was the “diastaltic spinal system,” liis view’s being 
em bodied m o papei on Tlieteflex Function oj-the Medulla 
Oblongata and the Medulla Spinahs, 1832, in whiih yeai 
ho was elected fellow of the Royal Society, London 
This paper -was supplemented m 1837 by another On the 
Ti ue Spinal Mat ? £>w, and the Excito motot Sgitem oj- 
Meivea, lu which he explained the leal classification and 
distribution of the entire neivous system The ” leliex 
function” excited great attention in Goimaiiyand Holland, 
and M Flouiens deseiibod it as "a gieat efioeh m physi- 
ology ” Hall thus became the authoiity on the multifoiin 
deranged states of health leferable to an ubnoimal condition 
of the neivoua system, and ha made plain the obscuie 
class of convulsive affections The action of stiychnia as a 
spinal tome oi evcitant, the relief of the epileptic, tiaclio- 
otomy in laryngismal epilepsy, and the “leady method” 
in asphyxia, weie among the latei objects of bis investiga- 
tion His “ leady method” — sometimes called Maishall 
Hall’s method — for resuseitation m diowning and othei 
foims of suspended lespiiation — is peihaps the most populai 
of hts discoveiies , by it innumeiable lives have been pio- 
sened Dr Hall lectured at various medical schools, at tho 
collogo of physicians, and also at New Yoik dunng Ins 
Ameiican tom IIis papeis in medical and scientific 
jornnals, including the Coniptea Feiidui, aio lemaikablofoi 
limdity and bievity He died at Brighton of a thioat aftec 
tion, aggravated by leotuiiug, August 11, 1857 A list 
of his woiks, most of which have been translated into 
foieign languages, end details of Ins “leady method,” 
&o, aio given in his Memona by his uidow, London, 
1861 

HALL, Robest (1764—1831), one of tho greatest of 
English piilpifc oiators, was bom May 2, 1704, at Amsby 
neni Leicestei, where hisfathei, a man w’hoso cast of mind in 
some lespects resembled closely that of the sou, was postoi 
of a Baptist congiegatioa Robert was the youngest of a 
family of foniteen In infancy his physical powois were 
BO feeble that until two years of age be was unable to walk, 
and, although hie expression and gestures mdicated gieat 
mental vivacity, he was equaUy slow to acquiie the faculty 
of aitioulate speech, It even appeals that he had learned 
to lead befois he was able to imitate spoken sounds, bis 
muse having taught him the letteis of the alphabet and 
the foimatiou of woids fiom. the msciiptions on the tomb- 
stones of a churchyard adjoining hig tathei’s dwelling house 
When once the interest m this exercise had loosened his 
leluctaut tongue his piogiess was remaikably lapid, and 
bef oie he had attained his third yeai the fluency of his talk 
gave some indications of his future oratorical emineuce 
While still at the dame’s school hia passion for books 
absoibed (he greatei part of his tune, and m the summer 
it Was his custom aftei school honistoretiieto the churoh- 
yaid with a volunie which he continued to pei use there tiU 
nightfall, making out the meaning of the moie difiicnlt 
woids With the help of a piocket dictionary From his 
sixth to his eleventh year he attended the school of Mr 
Simmons at Wigston, a village 4 miles from Arnsby 
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Theie bis iirecocity assumed the exceptional fcim of au 
intense inteiest in metaphysics, paitly peihaps on account 
of the leatricted character of hia father’s lihraiy, and before 
he was nine years of age he had icad and le lead Jonathan 
Edwards’s T‘> eatise 07i the Will and Butlei’a Avuilogy This 
incessant study at such an early period of life seems, how- 
ever, to have had au injurious influence on his health, and 
may have been paitly the causa of the disease from which, 
he ezpeiienccd such suffering in after life, and symptoms 
of whose existence began at this time to manifest them- 
selves Occasionally he was already troubled with intense 
pam in the back, and aftei ha left fifi Simmons’s school 
his appearance was so sickly as to awaken feats of the 
presence of consumption In ordei theiefoie to obtain 
the benefit of a change of air, ho stayed foi some time m 
the house of a gentleman neai Ketteiing, who with an 
impiopnety which Hall himself aftei wards referred to as 
“egregious,” pievailecl upon the boy of eleven to give 
occasional addresses at piayei meetings As hxs health 
seemed lapidly to recover, he was sent to a school at Nor- 
thampton conducted by the Rev J ohn Eyland, where he 
remained a year and a half, and “ made great ptogress in 
Latin jud Giaek ” On leaving school ho for some time 
studied divinity under the diiection of hia fathei, and in 
Octobci 177S ho enteied the Bristol academy foi the pie 
paiatiou of students foi the Baptist miniatiy Heie the 
self possession which had enabled him in his twelfth yeai 
to addieaa unfalteringly vaiious audiences of giownup 
peojile seems to have stiaagely foisaken him , foi when, in 
accordance with the aiiangements of the academy, hia turn 
came to deliver an address in the vestiy of Bioadmead 
Chapel, he hioke down on two separate occasions and was 
unable to finish his discoiuse On the 13th August 1780 
he was sot apait to the ministiy, hut he still contmned his 
studies at the academy, and in 1781, lu aocoidonce with 
the piovi'aioiis of an oxliibition which he held, he enteied 
King’s College, Abeideeii, whoio he took the dogieo of 
mastei of aits m hlaich 1786 At the univeiuty ho was 
without a iival of his own standing in any of the classes, 
distinguishing himself alike m classics, philosophy, and 
molhematics lie tlieie formed the acquaintance of 
iraolantosli(afteiwaids Sii James), who, though a yeai hia 
junior in age, was a yeai hia seuior as a student, and who bo- 
camo attached to him “because he could not help it” 
While they lemaaned at Abeideeii the two weie uisepaiable, 
leading togethei the best Gieek authois, especially Plato, 
and discussing, either dming then walks by the sea shore and 
the banks of the Don oi in their looms until eaily moinmg, 
the most peiplexed questions in philosophy and leligion 
The inteiest of then conveiaation seoms to have lam moie 
in the diffeience than the agieemeiit of then opinions, but 
their contioversies, so fai from causmg any even tempormy 
estiangement, tended only to cement more closely then 
friendship and to deepen iii each theiespect foi the mental 
and moial qualities of tho other 

During the vacation between hia last two sessions at 
Abeideen, Hall acted as assistant pastor to Di Evans at 
Bioadmead Chapel, Bristol, and three months after laying 
tile university he was appointed classical tutor in the Bristol 
academy, an office whioli he held foi more than five years 
Even at this period his extraordinary eloquence had excited 
an interest beyond the bounds of the denomination to which 
ho belonged, and when he preached the chopel was gene 
rally ciowded to excess, the audience including many 
porsons of intellectual bastes It would appeal, however, 
that, in the case of Mr Puller, Di Byland, and other theo- 
logical authorities, his exuberant intellectaal energy and his 
outspoken expression of tolerance for certain aspects of 
Sooinianism caused trembling to be greatly mmgled with 
then admiration, and ultimately, suspicions in regard | 
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to his oithodoxy having in 1789 led to a misnudei standing 
with his colleague and a part of the congregation, he in 
July 1790 accepted au invitation to make trial of a congie 
gation at Cambridge, of which he became pastor in July 
of the following yeai Fiom a statement of Ins opinions 
contained lu a letter to tho congiegation which he left, it 
would appear that, while a firm believer in the proper 
dmnity of Chiist, he had at this time disowned the caidinal 
principles of Calvimsm — ^the federal headship of Adam, and 
the doctime of absolute election and reprobation , and that 
he was so far a materiahsb as to “ hold that man’s thmkmg 
powers and faculties aio the lesult of a certain organiratiou 
of matter, and that aftei death he ceases to be conscious 
till the lesmrection ” It was during his Cambiidga 
mmiBtiy, which extended ovei a peiiod of fifteen years, 
that his oiatoiy was most brilliant and most immediately 
powerful At Cambridge the intellectnal character of a 
large pait of the audience supplied a stimulus which was 
wantuig at Leice&tei and Bristol, hut besides this his 
lihysioal powets were then at theu best, and were still nn- 
afiteebed by the constant pain which already so severely 
tested hia powers of endurance and rendered the dischaige 
of hiB duties such a marvellous triumph of wiU Above 
all it was not till near the close of thia period that his 
intellectual pathway was crossed by the shadow of mental 
derangement, and an element of weakness and uncertainty 
introduced into his career which for some time clouded tho 
hoiizon of his hoxiea and peihaps x^aced a x>eimaneut check 
on his highest foim of intellectnal enterprise While at 
Cambndge he gave to the world some of the more imiiortant 
of the few and small publications which, although those 
who weio Ills constant hoaieia have affirmed that seveial 
of his impel fectly reported seimons convey a juslei impres- 
Bion of tho usual ohaiacter of his oratoiy, aio the only 
collect and piopoily authenticated lecords of liis style of 
thought and composition His fiist published compositions 

I had apohtical origin In 1791 appeared Clvustimxity eoji- 
aisteat wTih the Love o/ Fi eeitom, in which he defended the 
olitical conduct of dissenteis agnuist the attacks of the Rev 
ohn Clayton, minister of Weighhouse, and ga’ve eloquent 
expression to his hopes of great political and social amemora- 
tious as destined to lesult nearly or lemotcly fiom the sub- 
voision of old ideas and institutions m the maelstrom of 
the Flench Revolution In 1793 he expounded his politi- 
cal sentiments in a powerful and moie extended pamphlet 
entitled an Apoloyyfoj the Fteedotnoj the Piesa, which 
at once obtamed an extensive circulation, and doubtless to 
some extent aided m tho foimauon of that public opinion 
which has given birth m England to the piesent remaikable 
eia of gradual and unswerving political piogiess On 
account, howevei, of ceitain asperities into which the 
warmth of his feelings had betrayed him, and his conviction 
that he had treated his subject m too superficial a manner, 
ho refused to permit the publication of the pamphlet beyond 
the third edition, until the referoiioes of political opponents 
and the eiicnlation of copies without his sanction induced 
him m 1821 to prepare a new edition, fiom which he omitted 
the attack on Bishop Horsley, and to which he prefixed an 
advertisement stating that his political opinions had undei- 
gone no substantial change His other pubhcations while 
at Cambridge were three seimons — On Modern Infidelity 
(1801), Eefleciions on Wat (1802), and Senlitnenis pt opa 
tothept esent Ot lets (1 803) Fromhis first attack of insanity, 
which occurred in November 1804, he locoveied so speedily 
that he was able to resume his duties in April 1806, but a 
more seveie recurrence of the malady rendered it advisable 
for him on his second recovery to resign his pastoral office, 
whi^ he did in March 1806 On leaving Camoridge he paid 
a visit to his relatives in Leicestershire, and then for some 
time resided at Enderby, preaching occasionally in some of 
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tke neigliboaunji ’v Jlafiea Lattoily Iio irunisteiad to a small 
congiB^ation m Harvey Lane, Leiroatei, fioni whom at the 
close of 180G lie actepted a call to be their stated pastoi 
111 the autumn of 1807 ha changed his lebidencolromEndeiby 
to Leicestei, and in 180b he niaiued the servant of abiothei 
raini<jt0J His inopo>jil of matiiage had boon made aftci an 
almost momentfliy auqucuntanco, and, accoiding to the tia 
clitienaiy account, in vciy abiuptand peculiar toima, but, 
jttdg, lug tioiu lu *5 subsequent domeatio life, hiscUojce did snffi 
ciBiit oiedit to Ilia penetiation and sagacity His wiitings at 
Leicester cmbi iced \arious tracts punted for private ciicula- 
tiou, anumhei of contiibutions to the^t/ficiiciSewciff, among 
wluoh may be mentioned his ai tides on “Fostei’s Essays” 
and on “Zeal without Innovation”, soveinl sermoni., includ- 
ing those On the Admiitaffes of Knowledge to the Lowei 
Cfai ws 0 8H>), On the Death oj^ the F) incess Clm lotte (1817), 
aud On the Death of D) Ryland (18 2G) , and his pamphlet 
on Tenns of Oommuninn, m which he advocated mtoicom- 
nmnion with aU tho&a who acknowledged the “essentials” 
of CUuetiaiiity In 1819 ho puhhshed an edition in one 
Volume of his sounons foimeily pimted On the death of 
T)i Eyland, Hall was invited to letuin to the pastoiate of 
Bioadnioad Chapel, Biistol, and as the peace of thecongie- 
gition at Leiccstei had been to some degiea disturbed by 
a contioveisy legaiding several cases of discipUiie, he 
iQiolved to accept the uivitation, and removed theie in 
April 1826 About this peuod the malady — renal calculus 
— which had foi many years lendeied hia life an almost 
continual niartj i dom, and w hose influence he had tiiumphed 
Over with such marvellous foititude, began to show signs 
of iiidiiecbly obtaining the mastaiy ovei his vigorous con- 
stitution, and honco forth luoi easing infiimities and suffei 
mgs, which X6bt and change of scene could do little to 
allaviate, surrounded with deepening external gloom the 
spiiit whose cheeifuliiess and peace they seemed to leave 
almost totally uniiijuied Gradually the inability to take 
pioper everoise, by indnemg a plefchoiic habit of body and 
impeding the ciiculation, led to a diseased condition of the 
heait, which resulted in his death, February 21, 1831 
The piivate manneis of Hall were remarkably simple and 
unaffected , and it his method of expiessing hia opinions was 
frequently imp 0 tuon>,, and occasionallysomewhat brusque and 
impaiioiis, this w as ow mg latber to his constitutional energy 
aud Btiaigbtfonvaid impulsive honesty than to an oveibear 
mg and dogmatic temper Though exercising his sorcabtio 
powBia with giaat uneonstraint, he loservod his seventy 
chiefly for errois which imxilied some kind of nioial culpa 
bility, end he was always careful to be respectful to true 
woith even when concealed or deformed by many superPcial j 
defects, or conjoined with humble rank or weak mental 
oapicity In i eahty few w ei e more nnasBiiming oi unselfish 
oi moie continuously actuated by feelings truly chautaWe 
and benevolent His mental nbsoiptiou led to the con 
trictiou of many minoi eccentricities, one of which was 
a frequent obliviousnesS to the flight of tune and a con 
sequent inability to lemembei his engagement'! Towaids 
the close of ins Cambridge mmistiy he aequiied the 
habit of smoking, and from that time his pipp was his 
almost constant companion and one of lus pnucipol 
solaces in his bodily suffering Indeed talk and tobacco 
miy be said to have supplied his chief means of lecreation 
In Ilia conversation the oalibie and idiosyncinsies of his 
enina weie better displayed than in any of the writings 
e has lett u& , and it is said to have exercised an even 
more •captivating dial in than did his hnest orations Its 
most stiilcingchaiacteiistics were keen, biting, and oiigmal 
wit, and Wild and daring imaginative flights 

Both x>hjsicBlly and mentally Hall possessed a lare com- 
bination of qualities fitting him to excel as a public speaker 
He did not attain success without effortand discipline, but the 
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faults which hamjieied his capabilities weie not of a foimid- 
aUe chaiaoter He was of poweiful and athletic build, 
and his great breadth of chest, while it lent an iminessiou 
of massiveness to his heaiing, indicated abundant capacity 
to sustain the kind of physical exeition which oratoiy 
entails His voice was deficient in atiength and volume, 
but exceptionally puie and melodious, and capable of being 
thoioughly luterpenetiated by emotion Its inadequacy m 
tone was also compensated for by its great flexibility, which 
en ibled him by the momentum of rapid utleiance to obtain 
all the vocal foice nocessaiy to tho highest oiatonca] effects 
Aceoiding to Fostei, his countenance “ was foimed ns if on 
XmiposB fui the most dedai ed manifestation of powei ” The 
foiehcad was high and sloinng, with wtlltuched biows, 
beneath which bis daik and biilliant eye, in bis mois 
excited laoments, burned and glowed with thought and 
Ija&sion The lowei xmit of his countenance indicated a 
vehement and haadstiong tempeiainaiit under the coiitiol 
of an lion will— doubtless powotfully leinfoiced by tho 
Btiong nioial sen&ibility which gave a peculiar elevation 
and dignity to features jiossessiiig no trait of grace or 
boonty Perhaps the " stein, intense, and somewhat foi 
midable OTgiiession," which Fostei lefeiied to as wanting 
lu the poitiait accompanying his woiks, Iwd its oiigm 
paitly in lus constant suffeiing 

His gestures m siieaking weie few and simxile, anil Ins 
manner seemed to be naturally determined by his mental 
emotions without conscious purpose on hia poit Ho gave 
the imjjiession of thoiough self-foigetfulness and absorjition 
in his subject, and during the lattei pait of an oiation of 
being wholly possessed and dominatecl by tho thoughts and 
sentiments which ho uttered It is geneiolly alBinied that 
in his spoken seimons hw style was more easy, gincoful, 
and various than in any of the sermons which he pi spared 
for the pi ess In the lattei the structure of the sentoiices 
IS often formal and laboured, the ihjtbin aitificial and 
monotonous, and idiomatic vigoui is in some rlegiee sacii- 
ficed to elegance and pomii In the higher flights ot hia 
eloquence his language was, however, unsuipassed foi purity 
and happy adaptation to the thought Indeed one of his 
most remarkable gifts is said to have been his oxtompoi- 
aneous command of a clear and felicitous vocabukiy, 
which seemed to clothe evoiy shade of his meaning with 
its appropriate expression, and whose musical cadences 
formed a not unimiiortaiit element in the fascination exer 
cised by lis oratory It is tine that m many cases his 
language had before he spoke undergone consideiablo mental 
elaboration, but he was nevertheless so little enslaved to 
his memoiy that, accoidmg to hiB own Btatement, he never 
ontered the pulpit wiihoufc omitting something which he 
wiehed to soy and saying something which he wished to 
omit In pleaching lus severe taste and deep sense of 
solemnity restrained every tendency to eccentricity or 
extravaginee, and he never permitted hie biiUiant wit to 
emit even the faintest and most momentniy sparkle It 
may therefore be believed that on a secular platform his 
oiatory would have been moie racy and natural, and from 
the scope afforded for the free exercise of all his powers 
would have attained to a more varied pei faction In hia 
occasional reviews hia stylo is clear and pointed, hut apart 
from this it is his sarcasm that chiefly conveys the im- 
piessiou of more than average ability The predominant 
element of his eloquence was reasoning Eis statemenls 
and piopoBitions weie animated with passion and illuminated 
by a vivid and nch if not stiikingly powerful and original 
imagination , but m no instance did passion or imagination 
seem, to obtain the chief sway It was generally not till 
towaids the close of hia sermon that the spell of bis elo- 
quence asseiteditshigbest influenceovei hisandience Then 
the various trains ot thought through which he had been 
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guirliiig them seemsrl to meet la an intense focus where 
reason, iinagmation, and passion weie blended together, 
and in whose light the theme he had been e’qiounding 
stood revealed in such vivid truth and beauty as to capti- 
vate foi ttie moment eveiy heart But though stating tiuth 
chiefly m the foim of reasoning, he constantly exhibited it 
rathei m its moral than in its theological aspects His 
eloquence was indeoi moially moie than intellectually 
powerful , and its moial puijioso was besides achieved not 
BO much by the direct inculcation of moial duties, oi the 
detection and exposute of moral defoimities, as by his 
unoonscious exhibition of his own moral elevation and of 
the nidoni and iJunty of his hopes and aims Indeed in 
many of his seimons both the foim and mattei of his 
thought seemed to be deteimined rathei by Ins own indivi 
dual interest in his subject than by the consideration of 
the capacities and wants of his heaieis Thongh exhibiting 
a catbolicity uL spirit much m advanco of his time, the 
range of his thought is completely included within the limits 
of tiaclitional opiaion In treating of what he legoided as 
the caidinal truths of leligion he is of couise oratoiically 
effective, but the dexterous and brilliant manner m which 
he wields the old contioversial weapons does not com- 
pensate for their inheient inadequacy He indulges too 
fiequeutly in innuendoes against the moial chaiacter and 
motives of his opponents, and fails to sound the full depth 
of the speculative pioblems ujiDU which he attempts to 
dogmatize Hia sermons will always be esteemed by the 
student of English liteiatuie for their many passages of 
splendid and finished eloquence, but his theological wiitinge 
as a whole aie of comse without that quaint luteiost attach- 
ing to lepiosoutations of tiuth which though now old and 
effete ougmally exhibited it with the fieshness and vividness 
of a dxscovaiy , while on the other hand they have no suffi- 
cient colouLing fiom modern tendencies to give to tliem a 
moie than supeificial value in lelation to those phases of leli 
gious thought which aia piedominant at the piesent time 
See IFoiAs qfHobeit Sail, A M , with u Bi xef Memoi) hit htfe, 
Tm OlirUhua Qxenory, LL D , and Obaenaiioni on hts Chtn octet as 
Bieathet hy John Foito), ougmally pnlili'iliid in 6 vols , London, 
1S32 , Jieminiaeent.es oj the Jtev JSobett Hall, AM, by John 
Gipeiie, London, 1832 , SioytapJwM Beeolleciiona of the Rev Jlobeit 
Hall, b) J AV Moiris, lAiA , Fifty Sat tmtis cf JlobettHaJl ft om, 
Nott,attd.enatthe time of then Heltvety, by the Ittv Thomas Oim 
Held, M A , 1843 , Jlemimwnces qf CoJleijel/ifa mi JBiislol dtaing 
tha Mmistiy qf the Jiev Hohett Hall, A M ,hY I’leduiickTiestiaif, 
1879 (T F H) 
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HALLAM, Hi.NiiY’, the celebrated English historian, 
was born at Windsoi m the year 1777, — some authorities 
make the dale one yeai latei, — and he died at Pickhurst, 
Hent, on the 2lBt of Januaiy 1859 Notwithstanding his 
great fame and recent death very little seems to be known 
of the personal history of Hallam He was the son of a 
dean of Biistol, and was educated at Eton, and afterwards 
went to Christ Church, Oxford, wheie he took; his degree 
in 1799 He was called to the bar by the Inner Temple, 
and afterwards became a bencher of that society, but he 
does; not appear to have at any time attempted to obtain 
practice Early in life lie devoted himself to literary work, 
and became connected with the brilliant band of anthois 
and politicians who then led the Whig paity A com- 
missioneiship of audits, obtained through that connexion, 
together with some private means, made him independent 
in point of worldly fortune, and enabled him to devote 
himself entirely to the studies of his life He took no 
active part in practicsl politics, and was in fact nnsnited 
by natiue for the rough work of party polemics But he 
was an active snppoiter of many popiilai movements — 
partionlaily of that which ended in the abolition of the 
slave trade , and he was throughout his entire life sincerely 
and profoundly attached to the political principles of the 
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Whigs, both in their populai and in their austouatio aspect 
Hallam's eailiest literary work was undei taken in connexion 
with the gieat organ of the Whig paity, the Ed%nhuujh 
Seview, wheia his review of Scott’s JJr ycleti afctiaeted much 
notice His fiist great uork, T/ia View of the State of 
Emope dutvtij the Middle Ayei, was produced in 1818, 
and was followed nine yeais later by the Comtitutional 
Histerty of England In 1838-39 appeared the Inirodiw- 
tion to the Eiteiatute of Eutope in the \ f>th, \Qth, and VI ih 
Centuttea Those aie the thiee woiks on which the fame 
of Hallam rests They at once took a place in English 
literatuie which has neier been seiiously challenged A 
volume of supplemental notes to Ins Middle Ages was pub 
lished ill 184:8 These facts and dates lepiesent ncaily 
all the events of Hallam’s taieer Tlie stiongpsl personal 
mteiest in his life w as the affliction winch befell him m 
the loss of his children, one aftei anothei His eldest son, 
Aithui Henry Hallam, — the “A H H ” of Tennyson’s 
Jn Memoiiam, and by the testimony of his contempoiaiiea 
a man of the most hiilhant piomisa, — died m 1833 at the 
age of Iweutj-two Seaeuteen years latei, his second son, 
Henry Fitzmauiice Hallam, was cut ofl like his biother 
at tha very thieshold of what might have been a great 
caieei The piematnie death and high talents of these 
young men, and the association of one of them with the 
most popular poem of the age, have made Hallam’s family 
afflictions better known than any otbei incidents of bis life 
He suivived wife, daughter, and sons by many years In 
1834 Hallam published The llemaina in Ft ose and Ve? ae of 
Aitkut Ilenty JIaliam, with a Sketch of Ins Life In 1862 
a selection of iMeiaty Essays and Chaiacteta from the 
LUei aim e of Eui ope was published H allam was a fellow of 
the Royal Society, and a trustee of the British Museum, and 
enjoyed many otliei oppiopnate distinctions In 1830 he 
received the gold medal foi Instoiy, founded hy George III 
The Middle Ages is desciibed by Hallam himself as a 
I senes of hisloiical dissertations, a compiehensive siiivoy 
of the chief circumstances that can inteiost a philosophical 
inquiiei duimg the period from the 5tli to the 15th cou- 
tury The work consists of nine long chapters, each of 
which IS a complote treatise in itself The histoiy of 
Fiance, of Italy, of Spain, of Germany, and of the Qieek 
and Saiacemc empires, sketched in rapid and general 
teims, IS the subject of five sepaiate chapters Others deal 
with the gieat institutional features of mediaeval society — 
the development of the feudal system, of the ecclesiastical 
system, and of the free political system of England The 
last chaptei sketches the general state of society, the growth 
of conimeice, manners, and literature in the Middle Ages 
The hook may be regnided as n geneial view of eoily 
modem bistoiy, piopaiatoiy to tbemoie detailed tieatment 
of special lines of inquny earned out in his subsequent 
woiks, altbougb Hallam’s 01 iginal intention was to continue 
then oik on the scale on which it had been begun 

Th& Constitutional Iliitot y of England takes up the sub 
jectattha point at which it had been chopped in the View of 
the Muldle Ages, vir , the accession of Henry YII and 
cariies it down to the accession of George III Hallam 
stopped lieie for a oharactenstio reason, which it is impos- 
sible not to lespeoft and to regiet He was unwilling to 
excite the prqiudioes of modern politics which seemed to 
him to run back through the whole period of the leign of 
George IH As a matter of fact they lan back much 
furthei, as Hallam soon found The sensitive impartiality 
wLch withheld him from touching perhaps the most 
interesting period in the histoiy of the constitution did not 
save him from the charge of partisanship Tha Quarfeih/ 
* Laid Bioughain, overlooking the ooiistitutional chapter in the 
MuXdle Ages, oeiiswrui IlaUani ioi nialvine an arhi tiny beginning -t 
this iMnnt^ ond pioposed to wiite a more complete histoii Inmaclf 

XL — so 
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Review foi 1838 containg an article on tlio Gonslitutional 
Iltstoiyi Tyuttan by Southey, full of lailing and reproach 
The Tvoik, he eajg, is the “ production of a decided poitisan,” 
who “ rakes in the ashes of long foi gotten and a thousand 
times buried slandois, for the means of heaping obloquy 
on all who suppoifced the established institutions of the 
coimtiy” No accusation mode by a ciitio ever fell so 
uuleof the maik Absolule justice is the standard which 
Ilallam set himself and maintained His view of consti 
tutional histoiy was that it should contain only so much of 
the political and genet al histoiy of the time as bears diioctly 
on specific changes in the oiganization of the state, includ 
lug theiein judiciol as well as e coles lastioal institutions 
Bub while abstaining fioin iiielevaiit bietoiicol discussions, 
Hallam dealt with statesmen and policies with the calm 
and fe-ailess impartiality of a judge It was hia cool treat- 
ment of such fiinctifiod names as Charles, Cianmei, and 
Laud that piovoLed the indignation of Southey and the 
Qiiatleyly, who foi got that the same impaitial mea&uie was 
e’ttoncled to statesmen on the othei side If HaDam can 
evei be said to have deviated from pet feet faune&s, it was 
in the tacit assumption tint the IDth eentuiy theoiy of the 
constitution was tho light thooiy in piovioua contmies, and 
that those who dcpaited fiom it on one side oi the othei 'wore 
la tho wiong He did unconsciously antedate tho consti 
tiition, aud. it is> ckai fiutn incidental allusions in liis last 
work that he did not legaid uitli favour the democratic 
changes which he thought to be impending Ilallam, like 
Macaulay, ultimately lofeiied all political questions to the 
Btandaid of Whig constitutionalism Thu. prepossebsion ^ 
may bo connected with tho legal tone thatiuiis through all 
his political wiitings The ^iiit of tho English lawyei u. 
as strong m Hallam as in Bentham, who, like him, was 
nevei a prictising lawyei It is no doubt owing to thia 
quality that tbe Vonatituiional ITttioiy has become one ot 
the teit books of English politics Hallam, like Black- 
stone, has beoonio an anthoiity to whom men of all parties 
appeal Tho oiigui of English lustitutione has since been 
cvploied with gieater claboiateness by Piofessoi Stubbs, 
but oui leading guide to tho constitution in its matuiityia 
still Hallam 

Lika tho OoiidUatiOiHil Iliitmy, tho Tiiti oduciioii io tlie 
Ltfetatuie oj JSwojje contiiiuea one of the blanches of 
itiquuy which had been opened in the Vieia cj the Muldle 
In the fiist ehaptoi of the ZHei atme, which is to a 
great extent supplementaiy to the last chaptei of the 
Middle Ages, Hallam sketches the state of literatuio in 
Europe down to the end of tho 14th century — the extinc- 
tion of ancient leainmg which followed tho fall of the 
Boinin empire and the rise of Christianity , the pieseiva- 
tion of tho Latin language in tho services of the church , 
and the slow revival of letteis, which began to show itself 
soon aftei tho 7th eentuiy — “the ncuhi of tbe human 
mind ” — had been passed Foi the fiisfc eentuiy and a half 
of hi3 special peiiod he is mainlj occupied with a review 
of classical learning, and La adopts the plan of taking shoit 
decennial peiiods and noticing tho most lemaikable woiks 
which they piodueed The lapid growth of htmature in 
the IGth eentuiy compels him to re&oit to a classification 
of snbjects Thus m the peiiod 1530-1650 W’e have 
sepaiate ehapteis on ancient liteiatuio, theology, speculative 
philosophy andjuiispiudence, the Iiteiatuio of taste, and 
scientific and miBceHaiiooiisliteiatiue , and the subdivision 
of subjects 13 can 16(1 fiiithei of comae m the later pciiods 
Thus poetry, the drama, and polite hteiatmo form the 
subjects of separate chapters One inconvenient leanlt of 
this aiiangement is that the eama authoi is scattciod ovei 
many chapters, accoiding as his woifcs fall withm tliia 
category or that period of time Names like Shakospeaie, 
Grobtus, Bacon, Hobbes, appear in half a dozen difterent 
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places The mdividuality of great outhois is thus dia 
sipated except when it has been pieseived by an occasional 
saciifice of the aiiangement — and this defect, if it is to be 
esteemed a defect, is increased by the veiy spaiing references 
to peisonal history and charactei with which Hallam was 
obliged to content himself His plan excluded biogiaphical 
histoiy, nor is the woik, ho tells ns, to be legaided as one 
of lofeience It is rigidly an account of the books which 
would make a complete libiary of the peiiod, ^ ananged 
acooiding to the date of then pubhcation and the natmo 
of then subjects The history of institutions like umvei- 
sities and academies, and that of gieat popular movements 
like the Refoimation, aie of course noticed m then imme- 
diate connexion withhteiaiy lesults , but Hallam had little 
taste foi the spacious geneialization which such subjects sng 
gest The gieat qualities displayed in this woik have been 
univeisally acknowledged — conscientiousness, accuracy, 
judgment, and enormous leading Not tho least stnking 
testimony to Hallam’s poweis la his mastery ovei so many 
diverse foi ms of intellectual activity In science and 
theology, mathematics and poetry, metaphysics and law, ho is 
a competent and always a fan if not a piofoiind ciitic Tho 
bent of his own mind is manifest in Ins tieatment ut purs 
literatuia and of political speculation,' — ^which seems to bo 
inspxied with stiongei peisonal interest and a highei seiiso 
of power than othei paita of bis woik display Not less 
woithy of notice in a liteiary histoiy is the good sense by 
which both his learning and his tastes hav e been held in 
contiol Piobably no writer evei possessed a justcr view 
of the lelative impoitanoe of men aud things The laboui 
devoted to an investigation is witli Hallam no excuse foi 
dwelling on the result, unless that is in itself unpoitant 
He tnim away contemptuously fiom the meio tuiiositios 
of liteiatme, and is novel tempted to make a display of 
timal eiudition Noi do we find that his inteiesb in 
special studies leads him to assign them a disproportionato 
place in his geiioial view of the hteiatmo of a poiiod 
Hallam is generally doscubed as a “ philosophical hi&- 
toiian” The desciiption lo jubtitied not bo much by ony 
philosophical quality in his method as by tho natuio of his 
subject and Ins own tempei Hallam is a philoeopher to 
this extent that both in political and in liteiaiy hietoiy ho 
fixed hia attention on results rathei than on peiBons Hi& 
concoption of hittoiy ombiaoed tho whole jnovciuont of 
society Beside that conception the issue of battles aucl 
the fate of kings fall into compaiative lusignificauco 
“\Ye can tioce tho pedigiee ot piinces," ha leflect-i, “ fill 
up tho catalogue of towns besieged and piovmces dcsolatod, 
desciibe even the whole pageantiy of ccaonations and 
festivals, but wo cannot lecovai the genuine histoiy of 
mankmd ” But, on the other hand, theio is no tiaco in 
Hallam of anything like a philosophy of history oi society 
Wise and geneially melancholy leflexions on human nature 
and political society aio nob infiequent in his writing-,, and 
they oiiae naturally and incidentally out of the subject he 
is discussing His object is the attainment of tiuhh in 
matteis of fact Sweeping theoiies of the movement of 
society, and bioad characterizations of paiticular poiiods of 
history, seem to have no attiaction for him Tho s low of 
mankind on which such generalizations aie usually based, 
taking littlo account of individual character, was highly 
distasteful to him Thus he objects to tho use of statistics 
because they favour that tendency to regard all men as 
mentally and inoially equal which is so unhappily stiong 
m modem times At the same time Hallam by no means 
assumes the tone of the mere scholai He is even soIimEous 
to show that hia point of view is that of the cultivated 
gentleman and not of the specialist of an y ordei Thus 
^edimcsl sulgaota lilco pamting oi Engli-ali law Iiava Tieou ox- 
clnilefl by Sallvn, aiid and theology only poitially treated 
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he tells us that Montaigne is the first French author whom 
on English gentleman is ashamed not to have read. In 
fact, allusions to the necessary studies of a gentleman meet 
us constantly, reminding us of the unlikely erudition of the 
schoolboy in Macaulay. Hallam’s prejudices, so far as he 
had any, belong to the same character. His criticiam is 
apt to assume a tone of moral censure when he has to deal 
with certain extremes of human thought, — scepticism in 
philosophy, atheism in religion, and democracy in politics. 

Hallam’s style is singularly uniform throughout all his 
writings. It is sincere and straightforward, and obviously 
innocent of any motive beyond that of clearly expressing 
the writer’s meaning. In the Literature ofHurope there are 
many passages of great imaginative beauty. (b. b.) 

HAXiIiE (formerly called, to distinguish it from other 
towns of the same name, Halle in Sachsen, but now 
generally known os Halle an der Saale), a city of Prussian 
Saxony, government district of Merseburg, is situated on 
the right bank of the Saale and at the junction of six rail- 
ways, 20 miles N.W. of Leipsic. It consists of the old 
town, or Halle proper, with five suhnrba, and the two small 
towns of Glauchau and Heumarkt, which were added to it 
in 1817. Halle is under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
crown, and is the seat of the imperial chief office of mines . for 



the provinces of Saxony, Brandenburg, and Fomeroma, of a 
head tax-office, of a circle court, and of a provincial office. 
The greater .port of :th6 town is irregularly built, and pre- 
BButs -a somewhat unattractive appearance to tho eyedf a ; 
stranger ; but of late yeans it has been much improved by 
the construation of new promenades on the site of the old. 
fortifioabions, and by the iepavihg of many of the streets ’ 
and ;the additioh of how buildihga Its well-known ;nni- ; 

veraity was ieunded by King Frederick, I, in in behME 

of the jurist ThomasiUs, whom many Btudents foHtwhd 
to JHaile when he. was expelled ;fBom Heipsic through the 
emnity of his feliowfpjrGfesspra It was olosed hy Kajioleion; 
in 1806, : and again in 1813 ; and in IS lfi xt Was hhitod 
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with that of Wittenberg. It has faculties of theology, law, 
medicine, and iDhilosophy. From the beginning it has been 
recognized as one of the principal schools of Protestant 
theology, and has numbered among its professors some of 
the most eminent names of Germany. Its maximum number 
of students occurred in 1829 when they exceeded 1300. 
Subsequently the number declined below 600, but at pre- 
sent the average attendance is between 900 aud 1000. The 
present buildings were erected in 1834. In connexion with 
the university there are a botanical garden, a theological and 
normal seminary, a medical and surgical clinical institute, 
a maternity hospital, an observatory, and a library of over 
100,000 volumes, which also contains collections of coins 
and engravings. The Franclce'sclhe StiJiunffen—iounAeA. 
in 1691 by August Hermann Fraucke, a bronze .statue 
of whom by Bauch was erected in 1829 in the inner court 
of the building — embrace an orphanage, a laborato^ where 
medicines are prepared and distributed, a Bible press from 
which Bibles are issued at a cheap rate, and a number of 
schools of various grades, viz., a Latin school, a Itigher real- 
school, a citizen school, a higher female school, and a free 
school, attended in all by over 3000 pupils. The principal 
other institutions are the city gymnasium, the provincial 
trade school, the provincial lunatic asylum, the penitentiary, 
the town hospital aud infirmary, and the deaf and dumb 
institute. Among the other public buildings may be men- 
tioned the church of 8t Mary, containing some fine paint- 
ings, an interesting Gothic structure of the l€th century, 
with four towers, two of which are connected by a bridge j 
the chmoh of St Maurice, dating from the 12th century, 
with iutereating wood-carvings and sculiJtures ; the church 
of St Ulrich, dating from the 14th century ; the cathedral, 
founded in the 16th century, and containing an altar-piece 
representing Duke Augirstus of Saxony and his family; 
the rod clock tower in tbo market-place, 276 feet in height; 
the old town-house ; the ruins of the castle of Moritzburg, 
erected in 1484, formerly the residence of the archbishops 
of Magdeburg, .but destroyed by fire during tbe Tbirty 
Years’ War, with tbe exception of the left W'ing, which is 
now used for military purposes; the lodge of the free- 
masons; and tbe theatre. In 1859 a bronze statue was 
erected in tbe market-place to Handel, who was horn at 
Halle in 1685 ; and in .the outskirts of tlie town there is a 
monument to ihe Germans who fell at the battle of Leiiosio 
in 1813. The salt-eprings of Halle have been known from 
a very early ijeriod. Some rise within the town and others 
on an island in the Saale ; and together their annual yield 
of salt is about 12,000 tons. The workmen employed in 
connexion with the manufacture are a peculiar and distinct 
race known by the name of Hallarea^ probably descended 
from an old Frankish colony. They observe several ancient 
customs, and enjoy certain special exemptions and privileges. 
The principal other industries of Halle are the manufacture 
of starch, beetroot-sugar, chemicals, lignite, candles, pottery- 
wares, sausages, oil, machines and waggons, sugar-refining, 
brewing, printing, and bookbinding. Considerabie trade, 
especially in corn, is now carried on by means of the i-ailways, 
bnt the shipping -trade i3‘ unimportant. The population has 
increased with great, rapidity during the last quarter of a 
century, for whUe the' numbers in 1831 'were 26,594, they 
had men in 1849 to 33,848 and in 1876 to 60,503. 

Halle was first nientioned in 808 as the forlreas of Holla oreeted 
.ty Ghari^agne. - The plaoeTsros, .however, in oxietence before ihe 
CSirisrtiah eraj niiil owes its oiigin . oS ryeli ss its naioe to its snltT; 
'ei^gs.. Otto the .Orest presented it m 068 along, with the solt- 
. Bprings to the bishoprib of MaKdeburg, and in 081 Otto II. raised 
it-to' thcriiik of a tOTrii. , At the beginning of the 12th otytbry it 
hed.^StbUhed cpnridemUe inmortance, and in the .ISth <and If-tlr 
nenftriaB aa a menibie.rof the HanaeatioLengneit cim'iedohsuccesafvil 
■miiib witinthe aiehbiBhapB of Magdeburg ; .and in. 1485 it resiated an 
f amiy-of 80,60P:jneh under .the eleotor of BaXony. : On nocount, hoW- 
.hver, hf internal feuds hetweon the deraoctsoy and the natiieinns it , 
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was subdiud m 1478 by Aiohbi%bop Einest, -nho in oidei to 
bold It in chc^k bmlt tho castle ot bloiitzbuig liTotnitbstamling 
the effoTts of the aichbishops of Munz anti Magdebuig, the Btloi 
niation found an entrance into tbo city in 1622 , and in 1541 a 
Liithoiaii suiiuintcndcnt nas. nppoiiitod AlLci the peace ot West 
pliaha in 1618 tho city cnino into the possession of the liousi oi 
Biandenbuig In 1806 it n as stormed and tilvcn by the Ehench, 
aftET-Bliieb, at the peace of Tilsit, it m is iinitiit to the noiv kingdom 
of 'Westphalia Af tei the battle betiveeu tho I’lnssians and kitnch. 
May 2, 1813, it was tiLeii by llio Piusslins Tho use of Loi|isic 
was foi a long time huitfiil to the niospciity of Halle, uid its pioscnt 

1 ipnl iiir lease m poiiulation and tilde la piiinipally due to ite 
position as tho eentie ol a nclwoik ol lailivnys 

Soo Dioyhaupt, AuafidulidttSeacJtteilnmg dea Saalkieiat^, Halle, 

2 vo!h , 1755 (2d adition, 1771-73 , 3d edition, 1842-44) , Hoft- 

bauei, bi.st.huJhloAt^ Unioeiaital^u llalU, 1806, italUxn J'iai^itwnci 
Gnjcnwatt, 1S51 , Kiianth, Km o u‘iul SeacAaeibttng ila 

Sttult Halle, 3d oditioii, 1801 , 'Vom Hagen, Die Sladt Halle, 1866- 
07 , Heltrbeig, Gciehalite tit? T'cieiniguny dei UnivoeitaUn ton 
IVitUnhug nwl Halit, 1867, Voss, Hiu Ocadmhtt du Autonomic. 
fit? HiaiU Halle, 187 i , A Kiiehkolt, ' (febel die Lngem eih dtnisse 
doi St idt Iliille,” in Millhcil unrjin daa Veitms fm Kidkinide -it 
Halle, Hillo, 1877 

HALLECEC, FiTZCrHi-LNE (1790-18G7), an Ameiican 
poet, was bom at Qinldfoid, Oonnectieut, July 8, 1790 
By ins mothei ba was descended fiom John Eliot, the 
“ Apiostle of the Indians ” At an eaily age lie became 
clerk HI a store at Guild ford, and at eighteen lie enteied a 
banking bouse in New Yotk Having made the acquaint- 
ance of Joseph Eodmati Diake m 1819, be assisted bua 
undai the signatmo of “ Croakei junior” in contiibuting 
to the Yoih Evemng Poat the humorous senes of 

“Croakei Papeis " In 1831 he published Ins longest 
poem, F^wny, a satue on local politics and fashions in tho 
inoasaia of Byion’s Don. Juan He visited Europe m 
1832-33, and after his return published anonymously iii 
1827 a volume of poems m which were inoUided “Alnwick 
Oastla" and “ Burns ” From 1824 to 1849 he was confiden- 
tial agent of John Jacob Astoi, who named him one of the 
tiustees of the Astor Libiary, and left him an annuity of 
200 dollars, ou which he letued to Qaildfoid, wheie ho 
lived with an unmarried sister In 1864 he published in 
tho ITew YoiX Ledgti a poem of 300 lines entitled “Young 
Aineiioa” He died at Guildford, Novombei 19, 1867 
The poems of Halleck aio written with gieat care, and finish, 
and manifest the possession of a fine sense of haimony and 
of genial and elevated sentiments 

Editions of his poems appetvrod m 1SS6, 1842, 1840, 1858, and 
1360 Ha is also tlie anthoi of an edition of .Sj/? on with notes and 
a memoiv, and ot two i olumes of SoUoiiona ft otn the Jh itiah Poets 
Hia DJe, by J tl Wilson, appealed in 1869 

HALLECK, Henry Wager (1815-1872), an American 
geneial, was Icoin at Wateiville, Oneida county, New 
York, January 15, 1815 After studying a shoib lime at 
Union College, he m 1835 enteied tho West Point 
militaiy academy, whence he was in 1839 luomoted to 
the army as second lieutenant in the coijia of engineers, 
being at the same time appointed assistant professor of 
engitiaeiing at the academy In the following year he was 
made an assistant to the boaid of engineeis at Washington, 
pn I from 1841 to 1841 he was employed in connexion with 
the foibifiontion of New York harboui In 1845 he was 
sent by the Government to examine the piincipal military 
cstiblishmeiits of Euiope, and dtuing his absence he was 
promoted to the lank of fiist lieutenant After hi& return 
ho in the wtntei of 1845-46 deliveied at the Lowell Insti- 
tute, Boston, a course of twelve lectiiies on the science of 
wai, published in 1846 undei th e title Fleme7iis of JUthfary 
Alt and iSttenn, and republished with additions in 1861 
On. the outbrealc of the Mexican wai m 1846 he as military 
enginoei accompanied the expedition to California and the 
Pacific coast, where he distinguished himself not only as 
an engineer but by lus admmistiative skill as secretary of 
state, and by his presence of mind and bravery in seveial 
skiTtnislies with the enemy In 1847 his services were 
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recognized by piomotion to the rank of captain He con- 
tmuod foi seveial yeais to act on the staff of Qeneial Riley 
m Oalifoinia, holding at the same time the oflSce of secie- 
taiy of state of the pioviiice , and he took a leading pait 
in flaming the State constitution of Califoinia, on its being 
admitted into the Union In 1853 he was appointed 
inspectoi and engineer of lighthouses, and in 1853 he was 
promoted captain of engineers He, however, m 1854 
resigned his commission in order to devote his chief atton 
tion to the practice of law, which he had alieady foi some 
time earned on, and so gieat was Ins success in his piofession 
that the fiimof which ho was senioi paitnei soonobtained one 
of the laigest legal businesses in theState He was also horn 
1850 diipctor of the New Almaden qnieksilvei mine, and 
in 1856 he became picsident ot the Pacific and Atlantic 
Railroad fiom San Francisco to San Jose On the ont- 
bieak of the civil war he was in August 1861 apiiointed 
major general of the United States army, and in the follow- 
ing Novemhei was ai>pointed commandei of the w'estein 
dopaitment, where he conducted the campaign with gieat 
eneigy and with such unifoim buccess against the Con- 
fedeiates that iir 1862 they evacuated Corinth, which they 
had strongly foitified In July of the same year he was 
appointed geneial m chief of the armies of the United Slates 
— a position he held till Maich 1864, when be was siic- 
ceodrd by Giant and was appointed chief of the staff In 
Apiil 1865 beheld the command of the militaiy division 
of the James and in August of the same yeai of the 
militaiy division of the Pacific, which he letamed till 
Haich 1869, when he was transfened to that of tho south, 
a position lie held till hia death at Louisville, January 
9, 1872 

BcokIls his woik on tho Science of JFcm, Qeutiiil Hallock was the 
anthoi ot Bitumen, its Vaiieiies, Piopeitiea, and Uses, 1841 , The 
Jfininff Laws of Spam and, ihxieo, 1850 , ati'iusl'ition ot Po Foor 
On, iheZaw of Hines, with on intiocluction, 1860, Inlet national Law, 
1861 , o tianslotion of Joinini’s Life qf Hapwleon, 1861 , ond a 
Ticatise on Jtdtt national Law and tho Lavs of Wat , pt tpat td fot 
the ittb of Schools and Colleges, 1806 

HALLER, Alurloht ton (1708-1777), one of the 
greatest of the anatomists and physiologists of tho 18th 
centruy, wasbornof an old Swiss family at Bern, Ootobei 16, 
1708 Prevented by long-continued ill-health fiom taking 
part in boyish sports, he had the more oppoitunity foi the 
development of his precocious mind At the age of four, it 
IS said, he used to lead and expound the Bible to his father's 
servants , before he was ten he had sketched a Chaldee 
grammar, prepared a Greek and a Hebrew vocabulary, com- 
piled a collection of two thousand biographies of famous men 
and women on the model of the great woiks of Bayle and 
Moren, and written in Latin veise a satue on his tutor, who 
had warned him against a too great excuisiveness 'When 
still hardly fifteen he was already the author of numerous 
metrical translations fiom Ovid, Horace, and Yirgil, as well 
as of original lyrics, dramas, and an epic of four thousand 
lines on tho origin of the Swiss confederation, w'ritings 
which he is said on one occasion to have rescued from a 
fire at the risk of his life, only, however, to burn them a little 
later (1729) with his own hand Hallei’s attention had 
been duected to the profession of medicine while he was 
lefaiding in tho house of a physician at Biel after his father's 
death in 1721 , and, following the choice then made, he 
while still a sickly and excessively shy youth went in his 
sixteenth yeai to the university of Tubingen (December 
1723), wheiB he studied under Cameiaiius and Dnvemoy 
Dissatisfied with lus piogiess, he in 1725 exchanged 
Tubingen for Leyden, where Boeihaave was in the zenith 
of hislame, and where Albinus had already begun to lecture 
in anatomy At that university he graduated m May 1727, 
imdertalriug successfully m his thesis to prove that the so- 
called salivary duct, claimed as a recent discovery by 
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Cobchwitz, was nothing more than a blood \ esisel Hallei 
then visited I/onrioii, making the acfiuaintanca of Sir Hans 
Sloane, Chesetden, Pringle, Douglas, and other scientific 
men, next, after a short stay in Oxford, he Msited Pans, 
where he studied under Ledian and Winslow, and in 1728 
he proceeded to Basel, where he devoted himself to the 
study of the higher mathematics under John Bernoulli 
It was during his stay theie also that his first gi eat inteiest 
in botany was awakened, and, in the comse of a tom 
through Savoy, Baden, and se\ eral of the Swiss cantons, he 
began a collection of plants which was afteiwaids the basis 
of his groat work on the flora of Switzerland In 1729 he 
retuinecl to Bern and began to iiractise os a physician, 
hiB best energies, however, wei e dea otedto the botanical and 
anatomical ic&earches which rapidly gave him a Emopean 
rex^utation, and pioouied foi him fiom Geoige II m 1730 
a call to the chart of medicine, anatomy, botany, and 
surgery, in the iiewly-founded imivei&ity ot Gottingeu 
The quantity of work achieved by Haller in the seventeen 
years during which he occupied this post was immense 
Apart fiom the ordinal y work of his classes, which entailed 
upon him the task of newly organizing a botanical garden, 
an nnatoinical theatie and museum, an obstetrical school, 
and similar institutions, he cairied on without iiiteiinptiou 
those oiigmal investigations in botany and physiology, the 
lesults of which ate preserved in the nunieious woiks asso- 
ciated with his name, he continued also to persevere in hi& 
youthful habit of poetical composition, while at the same 
time he conducted a monthly scientific journal to which he 
IS said to have contributed tweh e thousand ai tides i elating 
to almo-st eveiy branch of human knowdedge He also 
waimly mteiesled himself in most of the religious questions, 
both ophomoral and peimanent, of liis day , and the election 
of the Refoiined chuioh in Gottingen was mainly due to 
hia unweaiied eueigy Notwithstanding all this vaiiety of 
ohsotbing iiiteiests he never felt at home in Gottingen , 
his untravelled heart kept ever tnimiig towards his native 
Bern (where he had been elected a member of the great 
council in 1745), and in 176S he resolved to icsign his 
chair and return to Switzerland The twenty-one yeais of 
his life which followed wore laigely occupied m the dis 
chaiga of his duties as "amman,” to which honourable 
office ho had been chosen by his fellow-citizens, and m the 
preparation of his JBibliotJieca Medica, the hotamcal, suigi- 
cal and anatomical parts of which he lived to complete , but 
he also found time to write the three philosophical romances, 
— UsOiig (1771), Alfred (1773), and Fabiiis and Cato 
(1774), — in winch Ins views as to the lespective merits of 
despotism, of limited monarchy, and of anstocistic repubh- 
can goveinment are fully set forth About 1773 the state 
of his health rcndoied necessary his entire ivithdiawal from 
public business, for some time he supported his failmg 
strength by means of opium, on the use of which he com- 
municated a paper to the Ftoceedvngs of the Gottingen 
Royal Society in 1776, the excessive use of the diug is 
believed, however, to havehastenedhis death, whichoccuired 
on the 17th of Decembei 1777 Hallei, who had been 
three times mairied, left eight childien, the eldo&tof whom, 
Gottlieb Bmannol, attained to some distinction as a botanist 
and as a writer on Swiss history 
For some account of Halloi’s coxitiibirtioiis to tire sciences of 
winch Ire w-is. especially au ornament, see the artioles Avuroitv 
(yol 1 p 814) and Physiolo&y Subjoined is a eHssifled but by 
no moons on exbanstive list of his very uruneioirB worts m vaiions 
branches of scienoe and literatuio — ^1) Anatomical — loones ana 
tomwai (1743-64), Di^utaiionas anatomical swleetiotei (1746-62), 
and Opeia acad minoia anatormei wrgitmenli (1762-^8) (2) 

Physioloffioal — reBmratimiat3^e7vmentaanatorn%ca{\7i7), Frvmos 
Imea phystologias (17 17) , and JSlementa plvyatologvie eoiporu 
hmnani (1767-60) (8) Pithological and snrgioal — Opuseiilapaffu) 

/ogtfa (1765)^, Dispvtaiiotum, diirvi g coJledio (1777), also careful 
editions of IJoeitnave’s Pralectionei acadeinitcB m propt tas wsti 


iutumu la ituAioce (1739), and of tire Aitis mediue pj incipia of the 
bamLauthoi (1789-7 1) ( 4 ) BotaniLul — Enumi-yatio stupiumllcl 

%eiuatum (1742), Opitacula iotanica (1719), Bibliotheca bolaniCM 
(1771) (6) Theologic rl — Bul/c ubei die touhtir/sicn TP'ahiTieiton 

dLt Offenbaiung (1772), -rnd littr/e sui Vuthcidigung dei Offin 
6aw luij/ ,(1776-77) (fa) Poetical — ftedidhtc (1732, 12th ed 1777) 
Um Uuet lomancos h-i^c been aliDidy mentioned Sor oral volnmes 
of lectnics and “ Tagcbuclicx ” or jouinals acre imbliUird post- 
huinonaly 

Soo J & /iiniiic.iiTiflim, /c2>cft 7/tfM n ion (ITfifi) nnd tUo ai tides 

b> loistci and Sciltv in Li&ch and Giubci s LneyKlo^utlie 

HALLEY, Edmtjnd (1066-1742), an eminent astro- 
nomer, was born at Haggeistoir, near London, October 29, 
1656 His lathei, a wealthy soapboiler, dcsiiiiig to gite 
his only son an education suitable to his piomisnig genius, 
Xilaced him at St Paul’s School, wheie he was equally dis- 
tinguish-od for classical as fot mathematical ability Before 

leaving it for Queen’s College, Oxford, which lie enteied as 
commoner in 1073, he had observed the change in the 
variation of the compass, and, at the age of nineteen, he 
supplied a new and improved method of determining the 
elements of the planetary orbits His detection of consider- 
able eiiois in the tables then in use led him to the con- 
clusion that a more accurate ascertainment of the places 
of the fixed stars was indispensable to the progress of 
astronomy , and, fiiiditig that Plarasteed and Hevelrus had 
already undertaken to catalogue those visible in noithein 
latitudes, he assumed to himself the task of making obseii a- 
tions in the southern hemisphere A recommendation from 
Charles H to the East India Company pi ocuied for him 
au apparently suitable, though, as it proved, ill-chosen 
station, and in November 167& he embarked for Sb Helena 
On the voyage he noticed the letaidation of the pendulum 
m appi caching the equator and during liis stay on the 
island he observed tlie transit of Meicury, which sug- 
gested to him the important idea of employing simrlai 
Xihenomena foi the calculation of the solar distance He 
letuined to England in Novomhei 1678, having by the 
legistiation of 360 stars won the title of the “Southern 
translation to the lieovens of the 
“Rojal Oak,” earned a degree of master of arts, confeiied 
at Oxford by the king’s command December 3, 1678, 
abnost simultaneously with his election as fellow of the 
Royal Society Six months latei, the indefatigable astro- 
nomer started for Dontzic to set at rest a dispute of long 
standing between Hooke and Hevehus as to the lesxiective 
merits of xilain or telescopic sights , and towai ds the end 
of 1680 he proceeded on a Continental tom In Pans lie 
observed with Cassini the great comet of 1G80 aftei its 
X>eiihelion passage , and having returned to England, he 
mamed m 1082 Mary, dnughtoi of Mi Tooke, auditor of 
the exchoquci, with whom ho lived haimoniously foi fifty- 
five years Ho now fixed Ins residence at Islington, engaged 
chiefly upon lunai ohseivations, with a view to the gi eat 
dosideiatum of a method of finding the longitude at sea. 
His mind, however, was also busy with the momeutous pio- 
blem of gravity Having reached so far os to peiceive that 
the central force of the solar system must decrease inveisely 
as the square of the distance, and applied vainly to Wren and 
Hooke foi further elucidation, ho made in August 1 684 that 
journey to Cambridge for the purpose of consulting Newton, 
which resulted in the publioation of the Pivnovpia The 
labour and expense of passing this great woik through the 
press devolved upon Halley, who fiso wrote the prefixed 
hexmnoteia ending with the weH-knowmi line — 

JTco fas est picpius moitali otLmgere divos 

In 1696 he was, oJ though a zealous Tory, appomted comp- 
trbUei: of the mint at Chester, and (August 19, 1698) he 
leoeived a commission as captain of the “Paramour Pink” 
for the purpose of makmg extensive observations on the 
conditions of terrestrial magnetism This task he accom- 
plished in a voyage which lasted two years, and extended 
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to the degiee of S latitude The resultg were pub 
li .lied in a General Chat t of the Yatiaiion of the Compass in 
1701, and immediately afterwai da be executed by royal com- 
mand a careful survey of tbe tides and coasts of the British 
Obanncl, an elaboiate map of which he produced in 1703 
On his lefcuin fiom a journey to Dalmatia, for the purpose 
ol Bclecting andfoiLifymgthe port of Tiieste, ho was uomi 
nated, November 1703, Savilian piofeasoi of geometiy at 
Oxfijid, and leoeived an honoraiy degiee of doctoi of laws 
Between 1713 and 1721 he acted ns secietaiy to the Boyal 
Society, hi\ing pieviously during eight years (1686—93) 
filled the same office, and early in 1720 he succeeded 
Flamsteed as aati on omer royal Although in his sixty- 
fouitii year, he uudeitook to observe the moon thiongh an 
entire i evolution, of her nodes (eighteen years), and actually 
can led out bis puipose lie died in the full possession of 
Ills faculties, January 11, 1742, at the ago of eighty-five 

Ilalloy’s most notable scioritific achievements w'ere — ^liis 
detection of the “long ineqnality^’of Jupitci and Saturn, and 
of the accdeiation of the moon’s mean motion , his dis 
covevy of the piopei motions of the fixed stais, hia theoiy 
of variation, including the hj pothesia of foiii magnetic poles, 
lovivod by Ilaniteen in 1819, and his sugge^^tion of the 
mignatio origin of the auioia borealis , his calculation of 
the orbit of the 1GS2 comet (the fiut evei attempted), 
coupled with a piedietion of its return, stiikingly veiified 
in 1730 and 1835 , and Ins indication (in 1716, Fhil 
r^ans , No 348) of a method still used foi deteiminmg 
the solai parallax by means of the lianaits of Venus 

Ilispimoipsl woilv', aie Cutalogus Stellai ii/jiyfj»f}aIjn»rt,Ltmtloii, 
1079, the snlistnuLt ot u hicli i\ is embodied m \ ol iii of iFliiinsteed’s 
l/i^na CuLliAtis, 172S , Si/aopsi^ jiihanomicu Oomeltott,, Oxford, 
17 Uj , ^iidonomual Tahlii, Loudon, 1732, rJso cigh^ one mis 
cdlstipons pipPis of coneidciablB inteicst, aostteied thiough the 
Philosophical Tiansaiiions To these should he added liis scision 
horn tho Ai ibio (whidi H-ngnngo ho -icquuedfoi tlie pnipose) of tlio 
ticstise of ApoUouins iX uUioiie ^ationva, witih a lostoistiou of his 
tiiolobt hooL^j J>o stUioiit. sjjalii, bolh pnbhshtd .it Oxfoid in 1706, 
nUo hib ime Gilitiou of tin' Cmiua of Apollonius, with tho tiestiso 
by SuennsDt ‘latianc nrhndti et com, Oxford, 1710, folio His 
odition of the finhi nia of SlLnclina mss piihlished by hia fiicnd Di 
Co&t.iul m 1738 

H ALLOTYEVBN oi Hai.i:.owj!’j:n, the \igil of Hallow- 
mss 01 All Saints’ D.iy Foi some account of the smgulai 
obaeivaucos by which it used to bo, and to some extent 
still IS, distinguished in Seotlmd and elsewheie, refeience 
maybe made to such woiks as Brand’s Popular AnitguUies, 
Chambers’s Bool of Bays, oi bettei still to the well known 
poem of Bums Though sometimes neglected m modem 
piactice, the most essential pait of Hallowe’en ritual seems 
to consist in the lighting by each household of a bon&e 
at nightfall This points to the veiy ancient and widely- 
diftu'^ed piactice of kmdUng sacied fires at ceitain seasons 
of the year Wliile the Qeimanio nations hod their Oster- 
feuer and Johanmsfeuoi, the Celtic had their Bealtme or 
Beiltine (see BnuTAiirE) and Samhtheme, the former on the 
eve of Slay 1, and the latter on the eve of November 1 
Piobably the wintei as well as the summer festival was 
fiom the beginning legnrded as a season at which the 
fairies were both unusually active aud unusually propi- 
tious, but theiQ 13 no evidence to show that the methods 
of divination at present usually resoiled to, although of 
gieat antiquity, weie originally rogaided as limited in then 
efficacy to any one day See Grimm's Deutsche Myilwlogw^ 
ch xs (Elemente), and oh xxxiv (Abeiglaubo) 

HALLUIN, a town of Fiance, in the depaitment of Noid 
and aiiQudiasement of Lille, and 11 miles N N E of lolle, 
IS situated near the n^t bank of the Lys It contains 
seveial religious and benevolent institntions, including a 
hospital The mainifactaTes comprise Imen and cotton 
goods, bucks, aud oil The family of Hallum or Halowin 
is mentioned as early os 1266 Baron Walter H was one 
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of the forty hostages sent to England in 1360 in exchange 
foi the Fiench King John George of Hallum oi Halowm 
was a general in the service of Henry V , and an ambassador 
to England He died in 1537, leaving seveial treatises 
in Latin The family, to which the title of duke had 
been gianted in 1681, became extinct about the middle 
of the 17th century Population of the town (1876), 
8684 

HALMSTAD, the chief town of the Swedish Ian Hallaud 
^ Ol Halmstail, is situated on the east shoie of tho Cattegat, 
about 76 miles S S E of Qothonhmg, and at the mouth of 
the river Nis&a The castle is the lesidence of the govei- 
! noi of the piovince Mention of the church of Halmstad 
' occius as early as 1462, and the fortifications aie men- 
tioned fiist in 1226 The latter weie demolished in 1736 
The Dominican and Fianciscan monastaiies, foimeily m 
the town, are now quite destroyed The liaiboui, built m 
1837-40, ot a cost of about £6250, admits ships of 10 feet 
dianghfc, by means of which sometiade m deals, pitch, and 
tar is earned on The salmon fishciy is important An 
aiehaaologital society holds its meetings in Halmstad, and 
the popnlai magazine Svensla Family Jomnafen is pub- 
lished tbeio There aie both mineral and sea water baths 
in the neighbomhood Tho oldest town-privileges of 
Halmstad date fiom 1307, while the fiist lecoided event m 
its mditary history is the battle of Nissa, between Haiold 
Haidiada and Sven Ulfsson Duiing the levolt of the 
miner Engelhiekt, it twice fell into the hands of the lebels 
— 1434 and 1436 The town appears to have been 
frequently chosen as the meeting iilace of the rulere and 
delegates of tho thiee northern kingdoms , and undei tho 
union of Calmer it was appointed to be the place fox the 
election of anew Boandmavianinonaioh whenovei nocessaiy 
The Ian of Halland formed part of the terntoiy of Denmoxk 
in Sweden, and accordingly, in 1634, during his war with 
the Danes, GuBtavus Vasa assaulted and took its chief town 
la 1660, by the treaty of Copenhagen, the whole distiict 
was ceded to Sweden In 1676 Charles XII defea+ed 
neat Halmstad a Danish aimy, which was attemiiting to 
letake thedzstiict, and since that time Halland has foinied 
pait of Sweden The population of the town iii 1876 w'as 
7136 

HALO (Latin, halo, Giocic, SAcos), a luminous ciicle 
of light Buirounding one of the heavenly bodies A bottei 
definition peihaps would be “ a ring of coloured light formed 
by rofiaction, on the iiassage of light fiom one of tho 
heavenly bodies through the aqueous vapour smioundzng 
tho eai& ” This would include ooionio and lambows, and 
similar phenomena 

Halos may be dmdod into the follow mg classes — 

1 A Simple 

1 Eaeuohng ^ B Compound, % e , halo systems 

( C Colons 
C a. Bambows 

2 Opposite 4/3 Fog hows and mist halos 

( y Hoiiniam specties 

They oie usually seen smiouudmg the sun oi the moon, 
but in tho tropics small halos were observed hy Humboldt 
round the planet Venus The foimation of encirclmg halos 
of the classes A aud B is geneiaUy attributed to lofraction 
and leflexion of the rays of light by the presence of minute 
snow crystals in the upper strata of the an, and they occur 
usually when cimis or cirro-stratus clouds exist This 
theory was originated by Descartes, and was adopted by 
Maniotte (in 1686), and subsequently followed by Di 
Young and Sir Isaac Newton It is, however, piobable that 
some halos and ceitainly all coronas (class O) are formed 
by infraction of light from globules of water suspended in 
the atmosphere Simple halos aie either about 22} degrees 
01 47 degrees xn diameter The ice or snow crystals, being 
hexagonal in form, Bometimos produce a double refiaotion, 
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and then the large and small halos are seen at the same 
time, and, reflexion taking place from the surfaces of the 
crystals, additional halos or parts of halos are formed as in 



figs. 1 and 2. At the points of intersection of the halos, 
images of the sun or moon sometimes appear; when seen 
with the former, they are called parhelia or mock-mns, and ' 
when with the latter, 
paraselencB or mock- 
moons. They are some- 
times accompanied with 
flaming tails, and are 
usually of prismatic 
colours, as also are the 
halos and coronce. The 
latter are seen when 
fleecy clouds or mist 
intervene between the 
spectator and the 



or moon, to which they 
are in immediate proxi- 
mity, thereby being. nomtMy Meleerofogical Magatine, W7Q, ppj 1 
distinguished from the *2. ana iroi.ti8pi«.o). 
halos; which are formed at a distance from those luminarlesi 
The iiredominating colour in coronse is red or oranga 
The second principal division of halos includes those 
which are seen opposite to the sun and moon. The first 
filnaa of thesB Comprises rainbows (a), which are occasioned 
by refraction of the light from the sun or moon, produced 
by falling rain, causing a bow with the prismatic colours 
in concentric bands 
and arranged as they 
appear in the solar 
spectrumi "When the 
rain: is abundant an 
inner bow is formed, 
the, colours in which 
ore in inverted order. 

Eainhows when seenu 
from rhouutain tbps 
and the topmasts of 
ships are completely 
circular. Fog-hows . 

and mist; halos (13)' ... 

ore-somewhat simllan . w, isw. 



The ibvmer are frequently white in colour, and are seen iii 
the English (bhanhel, and also ofif the banks of iCTewfound-. 
land, being called by sailors '‘ fog-eaters;’’ from their in-- 


dicating a dispersion of the fog or mist. They appear to be 
formed in a horizontal or very obli(iue plane. Mist halos are 
seen in the vapour of fountains or waterfalls, and resemble 
rainbows. Mountain spectres (-y) are caused by reflexion, and 
often appear accompanied by chromatic halos (see fig. 3). 
They generally occur ou mountains when the sky between 
the observer and the sun is clear and there is a mist or 
cloud on the side of the mountain opposite to the sun, on 
which the summit of the mountain and the buildings and 
persons standing near are reflected. The most notable of 
monntaia epectrea is that of the Brocken, in the Harz 
mountains. Howitt says of this : — 

“If the fog is very dry, you see not only yourself b-ut your noigh- 
bouT j if -veiy damp, only yourself, Bun-ouniied by a rainbow-coloured 
glory, -wlilcS becomes moi'e lustrous and beautiful the damper and 
uiicker the fog is, and the nearer it approaches.” 

Many of the ancient descriptions of miraculous appear- 
ances in the heavens may he attributed to the phenomena 
before mentioned. Among the cliief of these is the appear- 
ance of a cross which the emperor Constantine alleged he 
saw in the heavens about noon when marching against 
Muxentius (about 313 a.d.), and which was the cause of 



Fio. i. — A sratora ot lunar linlos and paTOSoloniB Csurcd 
In Buchan's Jleteerologg, p. 108. 

his conversion to Christianity (Eusebius, Vila Oomiant, 
i. 27). Some writers have doubted the ocouiTencB; but 
it is quite possible Constantine saw part of a system of 
solar halos, and two of these at right angles would form 
a cross (soe fig. 4). The Bi'iy'kton Serald of April 10, 
1862, records a similar phenomenon on April 1st cf that 
year at Brighton : — 

‘ ' Sun Bottinff, evening very line with slight Iioze wastwai'cl, when a 
rayof brilliant light shot up-wnrds aboutaOdogreea above the horizon, 
directlyparpendiculor from the bur, and soon after its appearance it 
was croasea by a horizontal btund of light of a paler colour, but 
about the some breadth. It formed a perfect cross, and Instad lialf 
on hour.” 

Halos and, rainbows are considered valuable prognostica- 
tions of future weather. Fragments of rainbows seen on 
detached clouds are called viind-dogs, and are said to bo a 
sign of wind. When the diameter of a corona contracts it 
shows the water particles are imiting into larger ones wlbich 
may fall in rain, whereas if the corona extends, the particles 
are growing smaller, indicating increasing dryness. The 
open sido of a halo is in some places considered, to foretell 
, the quarter from which bad Weather may be expobted;' 

See M. A. Bravais, ‘^Mdmoii'Q sur lea Halos et lai PWnomtnes 
opticxuoa qui los :apooin.pagilent’'(.7bit«i«lifff Polytedh- 

81 eohierj -tome 18,- Paris, 18iT)i.Bwibaii,.PitvodiU!iory iPext- 
Sook <!f Meteorology, 1871; Proa Met, Soe-., Yol. ii., new sex., 
pp. 438 to 4i4. : (P. B. &):: 

HAE^; FBAifi3i was born at Antwerp most: 

authoritieis ia 1684, a,jid died at Haarlem, in, 1666. As a 
1 portrait pfliiiter; H 0 odnd only: io Bembrandt; lie displayed 
extraordinary;.tal,bht and quiokneskiu the exercise of his art. 
coupled:withmi^dviclenc.B iu'the use ofthe tueana which that 
ert Bccured'to hmn : At a time when, the Dutch nation fought 
for mdopendence aiid won it, Hals appears m the ranks of 
its military guilds,: He was also a member of the chamber 
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of ilietoiic, and (1044) chaumau of the paiiiteis’ coxporation 
at Haarlem But as a man he had failings unbajipily com- 
mou to peisotLS of his piofesson in that age He so ill 
tieated hia fiist wife that elic died preniatmoly in 161G , 
and he baioLy saved the charactei of his second by many 
ing her in 1G17 Anothei defect was partiality to dunk, 
which led him into low companj' Still he brought up 
and supported a family of ten childien with success till 
1631, when the forced sale of his pictures and furnitnie, 
at the suit of a bakei to whom he was indebted foi biead 
and money, biought him to absolute xienury Subae 
queutly to this he was leduced to still gieater straits, and 
his rent and filing noie paid by the municipality, which 
nfteiwaids gave him (1GG4) an annuity of 200 floiins 
We may admire the spiiit which enabled him nndci these 
circumstances to jiioduce some of his most striking produc- 
tions Wo regiet to find hia widow seeking outdooi rehef 
from the guardians of the ijooi and dying obscurely in a 
hospital 

Hals's pictures illustiate the vaiious strata of society 
into which his misfoi tunes led him Hia banquets or 
meetings of officeis, of sharpshooteis, and guildsmen are 
the most intei eating of liia W'orks Hut they aie not moie I 
ohaiaetenstic than hia low life pictures of itmeiant players 
andsingeis His poitiaits of gentlefolk aie true and noble, 
but hardly so exprossive as those of fishwives and tavern 
heioes His first master was Yan Mandei the paintei and 
historian, of whom he possessed some pictures which 
went to pay the debt of the bakei above alluded to 
But he soon left behind him the piactrce of the time 
illustiated by Schoieel and Moro, and, emancipating himself 
gradually fioin tradition, produced pictures remarkable for 
truth and dexterity of hand We prize in Hembrandt the 
golden glow of effects based upon artificial coutioats of low 
light in itnmeasuiable gloom Hals was fond of day- 
light of silveiy sheen Both men weie painters of touch, 
but of touch on different keys Bembiandt was the bass, 
Hals the treble The latter is perhaps moie exxirsssivc 
than the furmet He seizes with rare intnition a moment 
in the life of his sitters What natuie displays in that 
moment, he leiiioduces thoroughly in a veiy delicate scale 
of colour, and with a iieifect masteiy over eveiy form of 
expression Ha hocomes so clever at last that exact tone, 
light and shade, and modelling aie all obtained with a few 
marked and fluid strokes of the biush 

Tn every f oim of his ai t we can distinguish hi» eoiliei 
stylo from that of latei years Two Boys Playing and 
Singing m the galleiy of Cassel, and a Banquet of Officeis 
(1616) lu the mnseum of Haailem, exhibit him as a careful 
draughtsman capable of great finish, yet spirited withal 
His fiesh, less clear than it after wai^ becomes, is xiastose 
and burnished Furthei on he becomes moie effective, 
disxilays more freedom of hand, and a greater command of 
effect At this period we note the beautiful full length of 
a young lady of the Beieusteyn family in the house of that 
name at Haailem, and a sxilendid full length of a Patiician 
loaning on a Swoid in the Lichtenstein collection at Vienna 
Both these pictures aie equalled by the Banquets of Officeis 
of 1627, and a Meoting of the Company of St George of 
1633 in the Haarlem Museum A pneture of the same kind 
in the town-hall of Am&teidam, with the data of 1637, 
suggests some study of the masteipieoes of Rembrandt, and a 
Bimilai influence is apparent in a picture of 1 041 at Haarlem, 
representing the “Regents” of the Company of St Elizabeth 
But Bembrandt’s example did not create a lasting impieasioii 
on Hals He gradually dropped moie and more into grey 
and silvery bai monies of tone, and two of hiB canvases, 
executed in 1064, the Begenta and Regentesaea of the 
Oudematinenhuis at Haarlem, are masteipreces of colour, 
though in substance all but monoohromesi 


-HAL 

Thoio aio poitraits by Hals in msny Coiitincntdl gslloiics 
C'cnnpuitncly few bivo iouud tlicii way to Lnglmd Sii lluliaiA 
Wallace’s Cit-ilKi, Loid Chesteifadii’s Toiiei, Loid Hiduoi’b Like 
npssos of sa Old Min and Woman, aie the best thst wo can point 
out Abioad <t beitw selcrUon. nny be found At Amstcidani le 
tho oUubi ited I lute PHyei, once m the Diippei collection it Doit, 
iiid tlio pmi called Hals and liis Wife, at Biuesclb, the patiiclin 
Ileytliuyscii , at the Louvie, Doscdiles, it Diesden, the piiiitei 
Yau dci \ inuc Hils s sitters wne token in etery class of souety, 
— iidnnitls, geueittls, ind buigouidsteis paiiing with lucichints, 
linjeis, clciks To icgistci all that we hud m public gillciici 
would iiivolic much bpioc Tlieie aie nine poitiaita it Bti Jin, hvo 
it Fiiiilfoit, 6i\ it Oussel, li\o it St Pctusbiug, thico it the 
Louik, luo at Biusisels, four at Diesden, tuont OoUn Inpimto 
collet tioiis, cbicJls in Pans, llaiilcin, ind Vienni, ua find an 
equilly iiniioitint nuinbei Amongst hia most suilbssIiiI npie 
91 ntitioni ot fialniivcs and teiniagiiits uc bhoiild dibliiigiiibh the 
Hillc Bobbe of the Btilm Museum, ind tin Hillc Bolibi with Iiei 
Son m tlic Dieadm Gilleij Itmeiant pliycie no bibt ilhibti itcd 
in the HcTillc Goldsmith collection at the Hague, and the fciix col 
lection it Ainsteidam Boys and giils binging, playing, oi laugh- 
ing, oi men dunking, aie to be found in tlie gilleiy of Schumn, 
in the Aicnhcig collection, and in the loyal pilice at BiUiscls 
The latest woiks of Ilala in eich of thcbc bunches aic djbtingm&hcd 
bj comxniitu cly black shadow 

Of the mastei’s numerous family none has left a name 
except Plans Hals the youngei, born about 1622, who died 
in 1669 Hia xnctures represeut cottages and poultiy, and 
the Yauitas at Beilin, a table laden with gold and silvei 
dishes, cups, glasses, and books is one of his finest works 
and deseiving of a passing glance 

Quite in anothei form, and with much of the fieedom of 
the eldoi Hals, Diik Hals, his bi other (born at Haailem, 
died 1656), is a painter of festivals and ball looms But 
D'lk had too much of the freedom aud too little of the 
skill in drawing which charaoteiized his brotliei He 
lemauis second on his own ground to Falamedes A fair 
specimen of his ait is a Lady playing a Harpsichoid to a 
Young Gill and hei Lover in the Yan der Hoop collection at 
Amsterdam Moie characteristic, but not bettei, is a large 
company of gentlefolk rising from diniioi, in the academy 
at Vienna 

HALSTEAD, a maikettowu of England, county of 
Essex, IS situated on the Colne Valley Railway and on a 
stee]} acclmty rising fiom the liver Colne, 48 miles N E of 
London Though in egularly built it has a neat aiipeaiance, 
and most of the streets aie wide and clean The principal 
buildings are the paiish church, a fine Gothic edifice in tiie 
Peipendiculai style, containing a monument supposed to be 
that of Su Robert Bourchier, lord chancellor to Edward 
XIT, the church of the Holy Tnnity, in the Eaily English 
style, elected in 1844, the Lady Mary Ramsay’s gtammni 
school, the mechanics' institute, and the com exchange 
The piincipol industiiea are the manufacture of silk, ciape, 
and velvet Straw plaiting, at one time the principal 
occupation of the women, is now neatly extmet The 
population of the town in 1871 was 6783, and of the parish 
6904 

HALJTBURTON', Thomas (1674-1712), a distinguished 
Scottish divme, was bom at Dupplin, near Perth, on the 
35th of Docemhei 1674 Hia father, one of the ejected 
ministeis, having died m 1682, he was taken by his mother 
in 1685 to Rotterdam, where he for some time attended 
with advantage the school founded by Erasmus On his 
return to his native country in 1687 he completed Ins 
elementary education at Forth and Edinbmgh, and in 1693 
enteied the university of St Andrews In 1700 he was 
ordained minister of the parish of Ceres, and in 1710 he 
was leoommeuded by the synod of Fife for ,the chair of 
theology in St Leonard’s College, St Andrews, to which 
accordingly he was appointed by Queen Anne After 
brief term of active professorial life he died in 1712 
The w orks by which he continues to be known, especially 
in Scotland, were all of them published after his death 
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The tieatise entitled Natwcd JRelzgion Insufficient, and 
Revealed Necessar y, to Man’s Sappiness tn Jus piesent State 
(1714.) IS an able reply to some of the arguments of Lord 
Ilaibeit and of Blount, the Gieat Ooiu.ein of Salvation 
(1721), still lead, handles questions of piaotical andexperi- 
mental 1 eligiun w ith gieat earnestness and in a mannei that 
exhibits favourably one of the best types of piety cnirent 
in his tune, the Memoiis written by liunaelf, winch have 
been frequently lepiinted, are similarly inteiesting and 
valuable 

HAM (OH), the second son of Hoah (Gen v 32), and 
the piogenitoi of Cush, Mizraim, Phut, and Canaan (Gen 
X 6) On the asaumplion that these eaily genealogies are 
geogiaphical lathei than personal or even ethnological, 
the name Ham, which in Hebrew radically signifies “hot,” 
would seem to indicate the torrid rone , and this inference, 
though not supported, so far as has been hitherto dis- 
coveied, by any corresponding explanation of the names of 
Shorn and Japheth, at least haimonizea well with the fact 
that on the whole Shem seems intended to denote the in- 
teiinediato and Japheth the northein regions of the world as 
known to the compiler of the Book of Genesis The 
attempt has sometimes been made to identify Ham with 
Keme oi Chemi, an old native name of Egypt, signifying 
“ black,” and having leferenee, it is supposed, to the colom 
of the soil But this identification has no adequate etymo 
logical support (see Lepsius m Herzog and Phtt’s EnryU , i 
166), and the aHusionB m several of the Psalms to Egypt as 
the land of Ham (Ps cv 23, cvi 22) aie not inconsistent 
with the belief that the latter name was piimarily used in 
a much widei and less local sense The solitary incident 
legaiding Ham lelated m Gen ix 20-27 seems intended 
to indicate, fiom the Israelite point of view, the immodest 
and sensual tendencies of the Canaamtes and othei 
" Hamitic ” peoples 

HAM, a small town of France, m a marshy distiict on 
the loft bank of the Somme, about 40 miles south-east 
of Amiens, on the railway between Amiens and Bheims 
It had in 1876 a population of only 3122 , but htstoncolly 
it is a place of veiy considerable importanoe From the 
dth century onwards it appears as the seat of a loidship 
which, aftei the extinction of its hereditaiy lin^ passed m 
succession to the houses of Coucy, Enghien, Luxembourg, 
Rohan, Vendfime, and Navaice, and was finally umted to 
the French crown on the accession of Henry IV. In 1108 
an abbey of canons legular of the oongiegation of France 
was founded at Ham , and it continued to exist till the 
great Revolution, the revenue of its abbot about that tune 
amoimtmg to 15,000 hvies The abbey church (Hotre 
Dame) dates from the 12th centuiy, but in April 1760 all 
the lufiammable portions of the building were destroyed by 
a conflagration caused by lightning, and duimg the present 
ceutiuy a piocess of restoration has been carried out under 
the direction of M Coiroyer Of special note are the has 
leliefs of the nave and choir, executed in the 17 th and 18th 
oeutuiies, and the crypt of the 11th century, which coutnins 
the sepulchral effigies of Odo of Ham and his wife Isabella 
of B6thenoourt The castle, founded by Odo in the 12th 
ceutuiy, was rebuilt in the 13th and extended in the 14th, 
and its present appearance is mainly due to Loms of 
Luxembouig, count of St Pol, who between 1436 and 
1470 not only furnished it with outwoiks, but gave such 
a thickness to the towers and curtains, and more especially 
to the great tower or donjon which still bears his motto 
Mon Myeux, that they would offer a long resistance even 
to modem artillery (YioUet-le-Duc) It forms a rectangle 
396 feet long by 263 feet broad, with a round tower at 
each angle and two square toweis protecting the curtains 
The eastern and western sides are each defended by a 
demi-lune The Constable’s Tower, for so the great tower is 


usually called in memoiy of St Pol, has a height of about 100 
feet, and the thickness of the walla is 36 feet , tlie intoiioi 
IS occupied by thiee large hexagonal cliambeis in as many 
stones As the cnstle of Ham has fieqiiently been used 
as a state prison both in ancient and modern times, the list 
of those who have tasted its hospitality is an interesting one, 
including Joan of Arc, Louis of Bouibon, the ministers of 
Charles X, Louis Napoleon, Cavaignac, and Lamorici^re 
Loms Napoleon was theie for six yeais, and at last effected 
hia escape in the di&guise of a workman During 1 870—71 
Ham was sevcial times captured and lecaptuied by the 
belhgercuts 

Avipw and plan of tho town mil be found m Caspu Menan’s 
Tapogiaphxa Gallia,, Fiaiikfoit, 165S , and the foimei is copitd in 
tho Gentleman’s Magcteint, 1831 St-o also Do Fouillide, Ze Ch&teau 
deHam, 1842, and Oh Gonint, Ham, son chUtiau,, 1864 

HAMADAN, a town of Petbia, in the province of Irak- 
Adjomi, 162 miles "W S W of Teheian, in the district of tho 
Djebal at the foot of the Elveiid or Aiwand Mountain, the 
Orontesof the ancients It is a busy place of about 50,000 
inhabitants, and has large and well slocked bazaais Its 
principal industry is tho manufacture of copper waies 
Gold is collected in the streams traversing the town, and 
tho suiiounding countiy is lemarkable foi its beauty and 
fertility Eveiy quartei is shut off from its neighbours by 
gates which aie closed at night The chief objects ot 
inteiest are the tombs of Esther and Mordecai, and of the 
Arabian philosopher Avicenna The foimer, consti noted 
of block wood, are adorned with Hebiew inscriptions which 
maybe seen figured in Kei Foiter’s Ttavels Accoiding to 
these, the pavilion or tomide ovei the tombs was erected m 
the year of the cieation 4474 The ordinary inhabitants of 
Ilainadau attach mote importance to a stone image of a lion 
which they assert was sot up by Belinas a magician, to 
mitigate the cold from which then city suffers seveiely 
*‘Hamadan,” says Ilamadani, echoing a common Feisian 
complaint, “is tlie most hateful of towns, its childion are 
old men foi ugliness, and its old men are children for 
BillmesB ” At the same time the town has piodnced 
many eminent men, among whom are Abu '1 Fadhl 
Ahmed Hamadani himself, Zafer ed Din the Feisian poet, 
and Zdiniii The origin of the city is carried back by 
Hischam el Eelbi to ITamadan a grandson of Shem, hut 
other writecB are contented with a less antiquity Its 
claims to be identified with the Ecbatana of tlie classical 
authors have been treated of unclei EcBdXAKA The present 
town has almost no ancient remains, and espocially there are 
no sculptured works See Maynard, Dictionnavi e gio- 
giapkique de la Petse 

HAMAH, the Hamath of the Bible, one of the oldest 
cities of Syria (God x 18), situated in the valley of the 
Orontes, 110 English miles N (byE ) of Damasous It finds 
a place among the northern boundaiies of the Holy Land 
(Num xxxiv 8), and is frequently mentioned in Old Teatar 
ment histoiy(Num xm 21, 2 Bam viu 9,1 Kings viii 65, 
2 Kings xviu 34, 2 C3iion vni 3, Isa x 9, Amos vi 2) 
The city lies m a narrow valley, the pass south of it being 
probably the “ entering in of Hamath ” (1 Kings viu 65) 
The Orontes flows winding thiough it, and is spanned by 
four bridges On the south east the houses rise IBO feet 
above the nver, and there aie four other hills, that of the 
iTo^oA or castle beang to the north 100 feet high Twenty- 
four minarets rise from the various mosques The houses 
are principally of mud, and the town stands amid pophir 
gardens with a fertile plain to the west The castle is 
ruined, the streets are narrow and dirty, hut the bazaars 
are good, and the trade with, the Bedawin considerable 
The numerous water-wheels (jiotJi oA), of enormous dimen- 
sions, raising water from the Orontes arc the most remark- 
able features of the view The population is stated m 
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oMcial retuiiib to coil ■jis.t of about 39,000 llufeloins and 1000 I and dljout the 6anie time he was dj&imssed with a small 


non-Hfoblenis The cuiioas Hamath mscuiitioiis fiist mea 
tioned by Burckliaidt have lately atti acted much attention 
Foui fatones exiit eovoied with uleogiaphic designs m a 
charactei as 3 at quite uiihuoivu The latest losearolice of 
"Mr Qoorge Siiiitli, howevei, indicate that the insciiptiona 
ace piobably of Ilittite oiigin, and ofchci relics of that once 
powerful nation icsembhiig the Hamath stones have been 
dieooveiecl faiLhei east 

In the yiai 854 li c (uccoidiug to tlio 1 iIl GooigbSuiiUi) Ilaui itli 
wastiKiii by SlialiiiaULsei, king ot Assiiii, who dt-fLitcdan iiniy 
of 1100 eliftiiots -md 10,000 footmen undei lihultni, king of the 
distiict Agim m 7 13 B c Tiglntli Pilesoi II itdnced tin, uty to 
lubuto, lud III 740 no ho icii.T.ttd the ILiuiathitcs, who wliq 
issisted. by A/ mall, king of Judah Anotlici iibLlhun n w miisln-d 
bySvrgoii m 7J0 b( Aft« the Mitedoiiiin conquest of Sum 
II ini ith was (.ulUd ISpipliaiuiby the Gitck^ inhonoiu of Antioclius 
IV , kpiiihanos, and m the eaily By/autiiie peuodil n is known by 
both ita Ilcbicu and its Gicok namo In 639 AD the town am 
n^iLducd to Aba ’Obiidtli, uno of Oinai’s gonuala, and the dmiLh 
« IS tuiiiLd into a nioaque In 1108 A n Tauciul CAX>tutcd the 
city and mass ici od the Isni’ iilob defciidci s In 1 11 B it w as 1 1 1 tkf n 
by the Moslems, and in 1178 was ocuipicd by Sal ulin Abulfeda, 
pi nice of H imali in the eaily pai I of tlio 1 4th ceiilui j , is well know ii 
u9 an aiithoiit3 on Aiab geogiaphy 

HAMANN, JoiivNN GHona (1730-1788), a distin 
guiahed wiitci on philosophical and theological aubjccls, 
was bom at Kouigsbeig in Piussia in 1730 His patents 
weie of humble rank and small means The education he 
lacexved w is comptehensive bat unsystematic, and the want 
of definiteness in this oaily training doubtless tended to 
aggravate the peculiar instability of chaiactei which troubled 
Uamonn's aftei life In 174C ha began theological studies, 
but speedily desei tod them and turned his attention to law 
That too was taken up in a desultoiy fashion and quickly 
lelinquished Hamann seems at this time to have tihought 
that any strenuous devotion to “ hiead and-buttei ” studies 
was loweung, and accoiilingly gave himself entiioly to load- 
ing, oiitici3m,and philological inquuies Ruch studios, how- 
evei, weie puisucd without any dohnite aim oi systematic 
anangeiaent, and consequently wore pioductJve of nothing 
In 1752, constiained to sociiie some position in the world, 
he accepted a Uitoiship in a family lesident in Livonia, but 
only lotained it a few months A sumhii situation m 
Oouikn.l he also lesigued aftei about a year In both 
cases appal ontly the ruptme might be tiacedto the cuiioiis 
and unsatisf.LCtoiy chaiactei ot Hamann himself After 
leaving hiJ second post he was loceived into the house of 
1 iiieichanfc at Higa named Bereiis, who contiacted a gieat 
fuondship foi him and selected him as his companion for a 
tom thiough Dantzic, Beilm, Hambuig, Amsteidam, and 
London Hamann, howevei, was quite unfitted for bosmesa, 
and, when left in London, gave himself up eiitiiely to his 
fancies, tin 1 was quickly i educed to a state of exit erne poveity 
and want It was at this peiiod of his life, when his iimei 
tioubles of spiiit haimoiiiAed with the unhappy external 
conditions of his lot, that lie began an eaniest and piolonged 
utudy of the Bible, and fioni this time dates the tone of 
extieme pietism which is characteiistic of his wiitings, and 
which undoubtedly alienated many of his fi lends He 
returned to Biga, and was well leceived by the Beiens 
family, m whose house he resided for some time A 
quarrel, the piecise nature of winch is not veiy clear though 
the occasion la evident, led to an eiitiie sepaiation from 
these friends In 1759 Hamann latuined to Konigsherg, I 
and lived foi seveialyeais with his father, filling occasional 
posts in IConigsheig and Mitan In 1767 he obtained a 
situation as tianslator in the excise office, and ten yeais 
liter a post as storekeepei in a meicantile house Duiing 
tins period of comparative rest Hamann was able to indidge 
in the long correspondence with learned fiiends which seems 
to have been his greatest pleasure In 1784 the failoie of 
some commercial speculations gieably reduced his means, 


pension flora hi6 situation The kindness ot tuends, how- 
evei, supplied piovibion for his childicn, and enabled him 
to carry out the long-chou'shcd wish of visiting some of lus 
philosophical allies He spent some tune with Jacobi at 
Pemiiclfoit and with Buchholz at Walboigou At the 
lattci pi xce ha was seized w ith illness, and died on the 21st 
June 1788 

Ham mu’s woiks ii'sciiibli lus lift and cliaiatlti They aie tn- 
tiidj iiiisj'sttm itu Sii f 11 'll m il-tti is conceinul, clnutit <ind dis 
joiiiltd lu stjlt To 1 icadci not n.LqnanitLd witli tlie jxtnliir 
iiiluit ot tilt Him, ninth It J him to icgmdwliit toniiiu iiiltd it 
btlflo him as thfltfoie ohjettivtly line, they must be moieovei 
eutnely unmtolhgibla and, fi om then petuliai pittistio tone and. 
siiiiitui il jaigoii, piohibly oITensnc A place in the hisloiy of 
pbiiosoiiliy nan lx iioltkd to Ilaiimim only betausc he ovpiessts in 
niKouth, hnhaious fishiou aii idea to vhith othei viiteis have 
gnnn mom cffii-tivo shape The fumtanient il thought is with him 
the nnsitisfactoiiiiess of abstiactioii oi out sidednc as The Av/I la 
i uiiff, with itsiatioual theologj, w is toliim tlio tvix of alistiattion 
liVLU Lpituieanisin, which iiinjht apptai concitto, was by him 
lightly design alt d alls ti art Quite natiu illy, then, Ham aim is led 
to objtt t stiongli to inuth of the Kaiitinii iiliiloaoplij The sepa- 
1 itioii ol stiist iiid uiidtistniidiiig is for him nnjustitiable, and only 
paiallelod by the ovtiaoidinaij hlundti of ecvciing mnttti mid 
toim Coutiettuess, llitiofoit, is the one dciiiind which H uiicnii 
cvpiesses, and as icpiestutiug his own thought lu, nstd to itfi i to 
Gioidaiio Biuiio’fl conct]itioii of the ulentity of contimics The 
demand, howeaei, leuiaiiis but a demand Isothiug that Hamann 
his gu en con ht itguded as in the slightest dMioe a lesponse to it 
Ills hitied of system, iiicipititj foi ahstiact Ihiukiiig, and lutonso 
pcisonahty itnclcieil ib inipossiblo ioi him to do moic than utter 
the disjointed, ointulii, obacuio dicta wliioh gamed foi him among 
lus fittiids the name of “ Magus of the Noi th ” Two losults only 
apiieai thioughout his wiitmgs, — flist, the aotontuatioD of bdief, 
and, Btcoiidly, the ti'uisteieuca of niauj philosophical difficulties to 
lan^ngc Btliof it, actoiiliug to Hamann, tlio gionndwolk of 
knowledge, and he accepts lu 'dl suicmty Hume’s analysis of ox 
poiieuee as heiug most helptul in constiuotiug a thcologitol view 
In language, which he appeals to itgaid as somehow icquiied, he 
finds a solution foi the pi obltius of leason w Inch Kant had discussed 
lu the CittiQuo On the applicatiou of thtst thoughts to tho 
Chiistian theologj one need not entoi 

Hono of Ilamaiin’b writings ait of gitat bulk , most *iie iiioio 
pamplileta of some thiity oi foiCy pages A compltto collection 
has Dttu puhlishtd by Iloth (At/iiy'ifca, 8vo, 1821-12), and by 
Gildemcistci {Lebet* nnd St-Jaiflen, 6 vols , 18B1-78) See also 
Vatii, Xldinaiiii'a Sih-') u, JStuft, ^-vola ,1872-8 , Poel, JTanm/ui, 
(Ui iUtgiis im jNbiden, aein Ltben u Mttthtilungon, aua scmeii 
SftJti 2 vols, 1874 76 A veiy eoinpiehensivo essay on 
Hamann is to be found iii Htgel’s f’e? mischie Schi \ften, ii ( TyaKi, 
bd \iii ) 

HAklASAH (inoie coirectly HamS-SEh), tho name of a 
fumoms Aiabian anthology conniiled by Habib ibu Aus et- 
Tdi, surnamecl Abfi Temmdni (ooimptly Abu-Teman, qv) 
Tho collection is so-callcd f tom the title of its fiist book, con- 
taiiiing poems descriptive of con&tancy and valoui in battle, 
patient endurance of calamity, steadfastness in seeking 
vengeance, manfulness undei reproach and temptation, all 
which qualities make up the attribute called by the Aiabs 
Jtam&seh (biioHy puiaphiased by Et-TebrM as esltrsltiddeli 
fld-amt) It consists oi ten books or parts, containing in 
all 884 poems or fragments of poems, and named lespect- 
ively— (1) Hl-HaTiidseh, 261 ijieoes, (2) ElMaidihi, 
“Dirges," 169 pieces, (3) El-Adah, “ Manneis,”64: pieces, 
(4) En^E'eefi, “The Beauty and Love of Women,” 139 
pieces, (5) El~IIi)c), “Satires,” 80 pieces, (6) El-Adydf 
iml-Ifedth, “Hospitality and Panegyric,” 143 pieces, 

(7) Ea-Si/ftl, ‘ Miscellaneous Desciiptions," 3 pieces, 

(8) EsSeyr wa-w-Ab'«g, “Journeying and Diowsiness,” 
9 pieces, (9) El-Midah, “ Pleasantiies,” 38 pieces, and 
(10) Medlummet-en-7md, “ Dispiatse of Women,” IS pieces 
Of these books the first is by far the longest, both, m the 
number and extent of its poems, and the first two together 
make up moie than half the bulk of the work, The poems 
aie foi the moat part fragments selected from longer com- 
positions, though a considerable number are probably entire 
They are taken from the works of Arab poets of all periods 
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flown to tlmt of Aht. Temm\m liimself (the latest ab- 
ceitdiiiable date beuig 832 ad), bub cbiedy of tbo poets 
of the Ante-Islamic time (Jiikiliffi/Hii), those of the eaily 
days of El-Isl^m [2fu,ULad) and those who homisbed 

duiiiig the leigus of the Umawl caliphs, G60-749 ad 
{TdtXmiyy&n) Peihaps the oldest in the collection aio 
those lelahing to tliewai of Bishs, a famous legendaiy stiife 
which aiose out of the muidei of Kuleyb, chief of the com- 
biuecl clans of Beki and Teghhb, and listed foi foity yeais, 
ending with the iioaoe of Dhu-l-ilejAz, about 53i ad Of 
the poiiod of the 'Abbftst caliphs, undei viliom Abh 
Temtnfiui liimself lived, thoio aie probably not moie than 
£,i-vteon fiagments 

Moat of the iioema belong to the class of evlenapoio oi 
occasion il utteiances, ns distinguished fioin qa^Meha^ oi 
elaboiately finished odes While the lattei abound with 
compaiiaons and long desciiplions, in which the skill of 
the post 13 exhibited with much ait and ingennity, the 
poems of the IIumAseh me slioit, direct, and foi the most 
pait fiee tiom (.ompausons , the tiansitions are easy, the 
metapliois simple, and the. puipose of the poem cleaily 
indicated It is due probably to the fact that this style of 
composition was chiefly sought by Abu Temmhm in com- 
piling his collection that he has chosen hardly anything 
fiom the woiks of the most famous poets of antiquity Not 
a single piece from Imia’el-Qeys oeouis in the Ilamitsth, nor 
are tlieie any from 'Alqameh, Zuheyi, oi El-A'sha, En- 
NAbighah is lepiesented only by two jiiecea (pp 40S and 742 
of Froytag’s edition) of fovu and Uiiee voises lespecUvely, 
‘Autarah by two pieces of foui veises each (/d, pp 206, 
209), Tarafeh by one piece of five veisea (Jd , p 632), 
Lebid by one piece of thiea voiaes (Jef , qi 168), and ‘Anir 
son of Kulthflra by one inece of lour veisea {Id , p 236) 
The compilation is thus essentially an anthology of minoi 
poets, and ovhibits (so far at least as the moie ancient x>oems 
aie concerned) the geneial aveiage of poetic utterance at a 
time when to speak lu veiae was the daily hahit of eveiy 
wamop of the desert 

To this description, however, there is an im^ioitant excep- 
tion m the book entitled Hn Ilcsth, oontamiiig veises relat- 
ing to women and lovo In the classical age of Arab poetiy 
lb was the established lule that all qastdehs, oi finished 
odes, muot begin with the mention of women and then 
charms (tesAbtb), in order, as the old critics said, that the 
hoaits of the lieiieis might be softened and indined to 
regard kindly the theme which the poet piojiosad to unfold 
The fragments included in this iiait of the work are thcio 
fore geneially taken fiom the opening veises of qastdehs , 
wheie this is not the case, they aio chiefly compositions of 
the early Islamic period, when the school of exclusively 
eiotic ]poetiy (of which the gieatest repiesentntive was 
'Omai son of Abfi Rabl'ah) aiose 

The compiler was himself a distinguislied poet in the 
style of his day, and wandered through many pioviuces of 
tbo Muslim empire earmng money and fame by his skill 
m panegyric About 220 ah he betook himself to 
Khur3a3.a, then ruled by 'Abd-allkh eon of TUbii, wboruhe 
praised and by whom he was rewarded , on his journey 
homo to El-Ii6q he passed through IIamad4n, and was 
there detained for many months a guest of Abul-Waffi 
son of Selemeh, the road onward being blocked by heavy 
falls of snow During his lesidence at IlamaddiU Abu 
Temm3,tn is said to have compiled or composed, from the 
mateiials wbioh he found in Abu-l-Waf&’s hbraiy, five poeti- 
cal works, of which one was the HamdseJi Tins coUectaou 
lemained as a precious heirloom lu the family of Abn-1- 
WafS, until their fortunes decayed, when it fell into the 
hands of a man of Dlnawar named Abu-l-*Awadhal, who 
carried it to Isfahan and made it known to the learned 
that city 
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The woith of the Jlaindseh as a store house of ancient 
legend, of faithful detail legai ding the usages of the iiogan 
time and eaily simplicity of the Aiab race, can hardly 
be eiaggeiated The high level of exielleiicc aahich is 
fouuci in its selections, both as to foira and matter, is le- 
maikable, and caused it to be said that Abfi Temma,m dis- 
jjlayed higliei qualities as a iioct in his choice of extracts 
from the ancients than in his own comxiositions What 
stiikes us chiefly in the class of poetry of which the 
Ilam&seli la a specimen, is its exceeding truth aud leality, 
its fieedom from aitificiahty and hearsay, the evident fiist- 
haiid experience winch the singeia possessed of all of tihich 
they sang Foi histoiical pni poses the value of the collec- 
tion is not small , but most of all theic shines forth fiom it 
a coinidete i>oitiaituie of the hardy and manful natnie, the 
stienuous hfe of passion and battle, tho lofty contempt of 
cowaidice, mggaidliness, and soivility, which maiked the 
valiant stock who bore El-IslAni abioad in a flood of new 
life ovei the out-woin cmlizations of Persia, Egyi>t, and 
Byzantium It has the tine stam^i of the heroic time, of 
its weaknesses and ciime as of its stiength and beauty 
No leas than tneiity cominontaiics on it oic eiminciated by Hfyi 
Kliabfdi Of tlieso the eaibest nna by AbA EiyStb (otbciwne Ei- 
Iliyddit), nho died lu 257 A ir , cvocipta fiom it, chiefly in oluci 
dation of the oiicumstanoes in -nhieh tho poema weio composed, aie 
fieqtienlly given by it Tebiui lie via follo-ncd by the fimotis 
ginnrnainn Abu 1 Path ibn el-Jinm (died 392 v n ), iiid Intel by 
bliib'ib ed Dm Ahmed cl MaizUqi of lafilifia (dtrd 421 ah) 
TTpon El Maizflqf’s coinmentaiy is chiefly foiiiideil that of Abfl 
Ynhyx et Tobilzi (bom 421 a n , died 602), 111110)1 lias 
boon published by the late PioEcssoi G- W Eieytij} of Bonn, 
togcthii iiitli a liitin tiaublutioii and notes (1828-1861) Tina 
monumental iioik, the labovn ofa life, is a in isuic of lufoijnation 
lojaidmc thcelissical ago of Ai ib litciatuio winch lias not peiliaps 
Its oquoTfoi extent, aocuiiity, iiid mnuiteiicss of detail, 111 Eiiiopo 
No othei coiiiploto edition of tlio IlamU'Klh liaa boon punted, in tlio 
West , but in 1856 one ippeaied at Calcutta undci the names of 
M.iulait Gliuiam Rablidni and Kabbu d din Alinind Tliongli no 
arkiionlcdgmeut of tlie fact is contained in tliia edition, it is a simple 
1 epi mt of Pi ofcssoi Fioytag's text (u itliout Et-Tcbi!zi’s oommentaiy), 
and follows its oiigiunl even in tho mispiints (collected by Fieytag 
at the oud of the second \ olnme, whicli rieiug in Xatin tbo Calcutta 
oditoia do not seom to have ooiiBulted) II is Uins woithless ns a 
fieshcutical Buthoiity, and, owing to ilio a.bseno6of a commentoiy, 
of little use to tho student , its only mciit is that it contaiiiB in in 
•qipendixof 12 pages a collection ol veiwaCond some eiitne flag 
ments) not found 111 Et Tebii^i’a locciision, but stated to exist in 
some copies consulted by the editois , llicso aie, honei ci, toiy onie 
lessly edited and punted, and in many ^daces umntelbgiblo 
Tho Nbwndwfi has hecn lendeied with tho utmost skill and spnit 
into Gciman seise by the illustiioua Fiiediicli Iluckcit (iiituttgait, 
1840), uho has not only given tianslations of almost all the poems 
piopci to tlio u oik, but has added nimuious fiagments diaunfiom 
othei somces, cspeciallj those occmimg in the Stiiolict of Et Tsbilzi, 
as well as the Jlfo'ctllaqcrTis of Zuhcyi and 'Antaiali, the of 

Esh SlienfoA, and tho Band, So ad of Ka'b son of Zulicji No Buoh 
faithful lutu lactation of the vays and thoughts of the ancient 
Aiabs exists to oui knouledgo in any modem Eiuopeaii laugwige , 
it is conip-uable, foi fidelity, spiiit, and fliiomj, only to Xano’s 
tianslation of the Thoitsand ana One fVK/ftfs 

When the ITamAich is apoken of, that of Abfi Tcmiufim, as the 
fiistand most famous of tho name, is meant, but seaeial collec- 
tions of a sunilai kind, also called HamAstdi, exist The best 
kiioun and earliest of tlioso is tho SamuseTi, of £l-Bolitnii (died 284 
A H ), of which some fingments weie published by Thoo Noldeko 
m-hv) JJcitiaqe Mt £7e7intni33 de? Poene der alien Mt ahet {Ilonovei, 
1864) Foil! othci w oiks of tho same name, foinied on tho model 
of Abu Tonimfim’s compilation, aio mentioned by Hf^ji Khalifcli 
Besides tlieao, a woik eutitlcdNauidesif et -Mdh (thoHamflseh of wine), 
woscompo&edbyAbu-l-Aldcl-Maaici (died449 A H ) (C J D ) 
HAMBATO, a form of the name Akbato { qv ) 
HAMBURG, n state of the German empire, whioli con- 
sists of the city of Hamburg with its incoiporated suburbs 
o£ St George’s and St Paul’s, the sunouucltng district with 
tho sixteen auburban hamlotB {Vorotte), several lalaads in 
the Elbe, the five eudavea of Volksdorl, Hansdoif, &e , la 
Holstein, the communes of Moorhuig lu Lunebnrg and 
Cuxhaven-Bitzebuttel in the north-west of the duchy of 
Bremen at the mouth of the Elbe, the island of Neuwerk 
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about five miles fiom the coast, aud the bailiwick {amt) 
of Beigedoif, wbich up to 1867 was held m common by 
Liibeok and Hambuig The ivhole tenitory has an area 
of 157 IS squaienuleb, exclusive of 99 squaio milea occupied 
by the Elbe Of this area 124: square miles oie within 
the limits of the Q-erniau customs, but the rest continues 
to be piactically “abioad” in i elation to the com 
ineice of the empire In 1871 the total population 
was 338,974, by 1875 it had inci eased to 388,618 
(191,339 males and 107,279 females), by 1877 to 
406,014 , and by 1878 to 417,239 Admmistiatively the 
state 13 divided into the city or mehopolitan distiiet, which 
had 239,107 inhabitants in 1871, the domain of the Geo&t 
land^ with 57,216 inhabitants, the domain of the Maisch 
land with 23,982, the bailiwick of Bergedorf with 13,113, 
and the bailiwick of Hitzebuttel uilh 0557 Cuxhaven 
llitzebuttel and Eeigedorf aie the only towns besides the 
capital, and they had respectively 4102 and 3899 inhabit 
ants in 1875 The Geestland conipuses the suburban 
distiictsof Rotherbaum, Harvestehude, Einisbuttel, Eppen- 
doif, Hohenfelde, Uhlenhoiat, Eilbeck, Barmbeok, Winter 
hnde, Boigfelde, Haium, and Horn, which encircle the <aty 
on the north and east, and the Matachland includes various 
“ w 61 dels, ”2 such as the Eillweider Ausachlag to the east of 
the citv, the Stemweider and the Little Giasbrook to the 
south of the Elbe, the Billweider, the Ochaenwerder, and the 
so-called Yierlando oi Foni District] (Corslake, Altegamme, 
Nauegauime, and Kirchwoider) as fai east as Qeeathacht 
While the Geestland has in many places an almost unpio 
duotivo soil, the Maischland is of evtiaoidinaiy fertility, 
and its pastures, ooin-fielda, and maiket-gaidens fuinish 
Ilamburg with large quantities of country produce 

As a state of the empire Hamburg is represented in the 
fodeial council by one plempotentiaiy and in the diet by three 
deputies Accoi dmg to the present constitution, which has 
been in force since Septembei 28, 1860, the legislative 
powei IS in the hands of the senate and the genei^ body 
of citizens, and the executive is committed to the senate 
alone Of the 18 members of the senate no less than 9 
must have studied law and finance, and of the remain- 
ing 9, 7 must be i epresentatives of commerce The 
inembei-. aie chosen by the senate and the bmgesses after 
a complicated piocess and the burgess upon whom then 
ehoice falls is obliged to accept office foi at least six yeais, 
on pain of losing his civic rights The senate by itself has 
the election of the £ist and the second burgomastei, each 
of whom holds office for only a year Theie aie 196 
buigesses, of whom 88 are chosen by ballot by the geneial 
community, 48 by and from the owners of ground within 
the town, and 60 by the courts and admiui&liative bodies 
They are elected for a peiiod of six years, but as half 
of each class go out at the end of every three years the 
elections occur twice as often Both the senate and the 
buigesses have the right of introducmg new bills The 
basis of the civil law is the Jus Hamburgicum, levised in 
1603 and supplemented by the Roman law, but in some 
of the rural districts local customs pievail, and in Bergedorf 
the Lubeck lights aie still partly in foice Hamburg has 
appeal to the common high couit of the Free Cities in 
Lubeck Theie is a special court foi commsicial disputes 
Junes aie summoned in the moie important trials, and 
since 1869 there has been public and responsible prose 
cation of criminal cases The ecclesiastic al anangements 

^ Geoat 13 s Platt Deutach ■woid signifying '*diy,” and the C^esst 
land IB consequently the higher and dner diatnot, in oontinst to the 
nuush land The surface of the Oeestland i& composed of sand and 
gravel, and part of it ii ooeupiod by hesth 

* Werder, Waldar, or Worth la either equivalent to the old Phigtieh 
“liolm,’’ a nver island, or signiiles a shetch of flat land hatireen a 
Ttvoi and a piese of standing water, or a portion of a swamp drained 
and devoted to tillage 


of Hambuig have undcigone great modifications since the 
geneial constitution of 1860 From the Refoimation to 
the Fiench occupation in the beginning of this century, 
Hambuig was a puiely Lutheian state, according to the 
“Recess” of 1529, reenacted in 1603, non-Liitheians weie 
bubject to legal punishment and expulsion from the country 
Exceptions weie gradually made in favour of foieign resi- 
dents , but it was not till 1785 that regulai inhabitants 
weie allowed to exercise the religious rites of other 
denominations, and it was not till after the wai of fieedom 
that they weie allowed to have buildings in the style of 
churches In 1860 full religious hbeity was guaranteed, 
and the identification of chuich and state abolished By 
the new constitution of the Lutheran Church, published at 
first m 1870 foi the city only, but m 1876 extended to the 
rest of the Hambuig teiiitoiy, the parishes oi communes 
aie divided into tliiee chuich-diatiicts, and the general 
affiiiis of the whole community aie entrusted to a synod of 
53 members and to an ecclesiastical oouncil of 9 members 
which acts as an executive A cential fund foi the church 
was foimed in 1870 out of the smplus piopoity of the 
convent of St John, and in some of the communes there is 
a chuich rate According to the leturns of 1871 there 
weie 300,968 Lutherans, 5585 members of other Evangeli- 
cal Chmehes, 7771 Roman Catholics, 194 Mennonites, 
2696 Chnstians of othei sects, and 13,796 Jews, 
while 628 desciibed themselves as without religion or 
heathens, and 7071 gave no information as to cieed 
Since 1871 the latio of Lutherans to non-Lutherans must 
have somewhat diminished The Geiman Re foimed 
Ohmeh, the French Befoimed, the English Episcopal, the 
English “ Refoimed,” the Roman Catholic, and the Baiitist 
aie all recognized by the state Civil marriages have been 
peimi&sible m Hambuig since 1866, and since the introduc- 
tion of the imperial law in Jannaiy 1876 the numbei of 
such moinages has greatly increased 
The finances of the state of Hambuig ue in a goneially satisfoc 
■■ dtht has’—" 


toiy state, foi, although the public dtXt hos been inn casing, iliis 
IS uaemamly to such iindu things as railways, haiboiir impioro 
monts, and schools In 1876 the levenne was estimated at 
il,206,161 sterling, in 1877 at £1,264,686, in 1878 at £1,380,660, 
and in 1879 at £1,384,630 , and tlio coiresponduig expenses weio 
stated at £1,288,603, £1,868,916, £1,422,176, «id £1,507,860 
The public debt, nhioh uas £6,886,042 in the end of 1874, was 
lednood by 1878 to £5,325,858 Of the foiinei sniii £1,467,775 
was the icmains of tho great conflagiatiou loan of 1812, nliiLh 
oiiginany amounted to £2,550,000 

In 1868 the old civic militia, which then consisted of 7364 men, 
was dissolved, all citireiis and inhabitants between tho ages of 20 
and 46 had been, obl^ed to seive except ceitam state officials, and 


two battalions to the 2d. Hanseatic lufantiv lemment 

Bee Statr^hh an SanibmgtKhen Slaatt, 1878 3 noBBinaim, Sti 
fui den Hanib Btaaf, 1874 nncl 1S7G , Onatav Sitter, Zdm Jahie 
Oimbmg, 1878 
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BCAMBURG, one of the most romaikable cities of 
Germany and indeed of Europe, ranking as it does as the 
fiist of all the seats of commerce on the Continent, is 
situated on the right bank of the noithem arm of the Elbe, 
about 93 miles fiom the mouth of that nver, just wheie it 
18 joined by the Alster end the Bille The latitude of the 
observatory m the western part of the city w 53° S3' 55" 
N and the longitude 9“ 68' 23 6" E , the latitude of the 
tower of St Michael’s 53’ 32' 55 7" N and the longitude 
9* 68' 41 7" E Were it not for political and municipal 
, boundaries Hamburg might be considered as forming one 
town with Altona and Ottensen, the three presenting to the 
nver a continuous frontage of nearly 4 miles , and long lines 
of Bubuibs radiate inland in various directions The city 
propel lies on both aides of the Alster, which having been 
dammed up a short distance fiom its mouth now forms a 
considerable lake, of which the southern portion within the 
Ime of the fortifications bears the name of the Inner Alster 
eSmaen Alaier), and the other and larger poition (2300 
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metres long and 1200 metres wide at tlie widest) that of 
the Outer Alster (Attssm Alster). The fortifications as 
•such were removed in 1815, hut they have left their trace 
in a fine girdle of green round the city, though too many 
inroads on its completeness have been made by railways 
and roadways. The oldest portion of the city is that which 
lies to the east of the Alster; but, though it still retains the 
name of Altstadt, nearly aU trace of its antiquity has 
disappeared, as it was rebuilt after the great lire of 1842. 
To the west lies the new town, incorporated in 1678; beyond 
this and contiguous to Altona is the quondam suburb of 
St Paul’s, incorporated in 1876, and towards the north-east 
is the quondam suburb of St George, which arose in the 13th 
•century, hut was not incorporated till 1868. The old town 
lies low, and it is traversed by a great number of narrow 
canals or “ fleets ” (for the same word which has left its trace 


in London nomenclature Is used in the Low-German cil 
which add considerably to the picturesqueness of the mea 
quarters, and serve as convenient channels for the ti-ans]; 
of goods. They generally form what may be called 
back streets, and they are bordered by •wavehonses, celli 
and the lower class of dwelling-houses. As they are suh 
to the ebb and flow of the Elbe, at certain times they ' 
quite dry, and afford a field of operations for the 
who wanders along the oozy channel to pickup anj' arti 
of value, and at other times they are filled 16 to 20 feet ab 
their ordinary level.^ As soon as tbe telegram at Cnxha 
announcee high tide three shots are fired from the Stintf 
at the harbour to warn the inhabitants of the “fleets” ; 
if the progress of the tide up the river givoe indicatioi 
danger, other three shots add emphasis to the warn 
Then the dwellers on the lower levels make a rapid esc 
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with their property. At the time of the equinoxes the 
inundation may be repeated for several days in succession ; 
hut when all is over the people (the Llid von de Water- 
leant) return like rats to their oozy and dripping abodes, 
in fine contrast to the dull and dismal fleets is the bright 
and handsome appearance of the Inner Alster, which is 
enclosed on three sides by handsome rows of buildings, the 
Aleterdamm in the south-UAst, the Old Jutigfernstieg in 
the south-west, and the ISTew Jungfemistieg ori the north- 
west, while it is separated from the Outer' Ahter hy part 
of the rampart gardens traversed by the railway which, 
unites Hamburg with Altona, V These streets and especially 
the Old Jungfernstiog are fashiohable promehades. - Tli® 
largest of the public squares of. Hamburg is tho Hopfeh- 
marktjvwhidSi contains the’ churoh Cf St Nich(>las> diw4 is 
the principal market for fish, meat, yegete.bles, And :^it ; 


others of importance are the Ganseniarkt or Goose kfar 
the Zeughausnmrkt, and the Great Hew Market; ' 
churchyards, of which, eeveral are pleasantly laid out, 
all to be removed to Ohladorf, about 4 miles from the to 
Of the churches actually existing in Hamburg (the 
cathedral had to be taken down in 18051, St Peter^s 
Nicholas, St Catharinels, St James’s, and St Michael’s 
those that give jiaiiQB to the five old city parishes. ' 
.church of St Nicholas is remarkable more especially foi 
tower, Which until the spire of the Oplogne cathedral reaj 
ito projeoted eleyation of 5 1 1 . fe^, will probably conti 
to bS' &e Beepiii highest huUdirig in the world, rising * 

■' 'i rn lS^S'jj'^aeto cr water-gftiigeB W^a .establiabed at Hamburg 
Oaxhaveii; ' Ih; 1873 their. 'zeros, were .'Ibwar^ respectively S- 80 
' 4;81'ffc,\eQ .thkt tli'ey botli stand above, tbe zero of Hot 

' wiid tO'7 . above that of Kiel, . 
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duos to a heiglit of 173 feet, about 10 feet lonei thin St 
Oiien’is at Tiouen Tlie actual oliuich date', fiom 1815-1871, 
the foimci lyt Nidiolaa lia\ xng poudiod ui tlio great fiie It 
xvas opened foi public woibbip in 18G3 Tlia aicliitect, tlio 
late Su G Gilbeit Scott, selected tlio iicli Gothic stylo 
of tlio 13th contuiy^ and both tho exteivoi and intenoi 
aio claboiatoly adorned with sculptuioa Sandstone fiom 
Oitciwaltl ncai Hildosheiin nas used foi tho oiitsidi, and 
for the iiinfi noilca aoftoi viiiotyfioni Postcluitz neai 
Dia-jJoii Tho loof is nliolly eon&tiucted of nood A 

laige put of tlio cost, i.hieh altogothei amounted to 
£-204,320, dcfiajinlby weekly shilhus subsciiptions 
St lliplmlS has a tow Cl which, almost iiwalo that of St 
Nicholas, as with its height of 428 feot itiaiika umtliui the 
list of lotti »t biiildiiigs 111 the woild It was elected by 
Einst G S'liinin between 1750 and 1763, on the site of 
t’lj oldjt bnilli i» of the 17th contuij destiojed by hglit- 
iiingj and it njt only am passes all the otliei chinches of 
Ilambuig in st e, being 220 feet long and 179 foot bioad, 
but piodiicos a fine eff ct by tlio colossal piopoitions of lie 
fotti prmetpal pillirs St Petci’y tliilrch, oiigmally con 
scoiated in 1362, fell a prey to the gicat eonfl.igiation, but 
it wae lebuilt by Chatcaiinouf lu 1844-1S49 Tho iing 
on the dooi of tho towci (winch dates fiom 1342) la con 
Bideied tho oldoib aitistic rolio in Ilambuig, and the 
giinits colimins of the old citlioclral, tho stained glass 
wuidowb by Kellnei of Niueinbeig, and Schubert’s Entomb 
ment of Ohiis*' aio worthy of notice St Cathaiinc’s 
and St Jaiues’s aie tho only cliuichei of Hanibuig 
that ha\o been jjioseived from the Jliddle Ages, but othei 
wise upithai is of special inteiest Of the othci chmehes 
It 13 sufticient to mention St Gooige’s, built m 1743, St 
Paul’s 111 the s'lbuib of that name, the lesser St hlichael’s 
occupied by tho Eomin Catholics since 1834, anil tho 
Eiisliali Episcopal chuicli dating fioiu 1838 Tho now 
syiiigogue was built by Rosongeiten between 1857 and 
1850, and to tho same aiohitect is duo tho sopidchral 
chapel of John Henry Sclirodei in tho ohuichyatd of St 
Petei ’s Tho beautifnl Qoitnido's chapel was unfoitunately 
destioyedin 1812 

Tlioiigh lliinhaig has ooinpaiatu sly few soculni bnildingb that 
na of high aiclutcctiinl iiitpiest, lU list of pnblio institutions H 
0 10 of wjiieh any city might ho pionil, and scveinl of these aio 
iccoiuinodaltdin spacions stiiicUncsnot unwoithy of then drstma 
tioii The oxihangD is one of the most impoitant It was cioctoil 
oa tha uto oC tho hlaiy hf igdaloii convent in 1336 - 41 , and cscaiied 
the ofttastiopho of 1842 At the bnsiiioss houis botneon 1 and 3 
o’clock as many as fiom 3000 to 6000 moichants and biokcis con 
gicgato within its wnlls Tho commcicial librniy m the now wing 
added in 1873 has upwards of 10,000 vols In tha same neigh- 
homhood 01 0 the Hnnbiug bank oiid tho site of the old lathlians, 
■Hrhich hid to bo blown np in the gieat flip The town house, 
built by Goitz, niinisti .1 of iinanoo to Cliailcs XH of Bwedon, was 
niiichrtwd by the town in 1722 Tho ac.wlomio gymnasium, 
founded on loth August 1010 ao a piepaiatoiy school foi tho nni 
loisitiQs, has siiuee 1878 siuiendetcd its teaching fnnetions, though 
it still ninmtains public loctaies to which all have acco&s, and is m 
moio oi loss closo com 3 es.ion witli the botanic gaidons, the natiual 
histoiy museum, tho obsprvatoiy, tlio ohemieal laboiatoiy, and the 
musenin of Cultw ffuc/uc/ite The piisont botanioal gaulens, winch 

had been piopodod by Voit Schaip’!, ( 1517 - 1782 ) and Mugire’s 
( 1810 - 1813 ), wcia laid out by Di Ijcnimnn on tho glacis of tlioioi 
tiflontions, ami contain about 1 1 an ea Tho natnialhistoiy museum 
was founded in 1843 , and in 1876 tho sum of 1 , 200,000 mailcsfiom 
the Hambiug share of tlia Piencli imlmmity was assigned foi tho 
pin pose of supplying bottei accommodation foi its valuable collec 
™ongst whioli may bo mentioned that liom Heligoland and 
that of Giiesbach fiom South Afues Tlio obsenatoiy, datunrfiom 
about 1826 - 1328 , is a notewoithy institution It possesses a gieat 
ennatoml teleseopo made by Eepsold & Sons in 1860 , the object 
glass of which has an apeitnre of 9 6 Pans mclios, with a foool die 
tuico of only 9 6 foot , and among its contiibntions to science are 
observations on tho constellation of Sobieski’s Shield 
( 1874 ), and the dotomunation of all the stai s dov n to 9 6 magnitude 
in file zone between 80 “ and 81 “ of N declination In connexion 
with the ohspivatoiy a time-ball oa the towoi of the Kaiseiqnai u 
ctvusod to fall at 12 o’clock of GiecTiTsieli tim^ , tkere is a sinxilai I 


hill at Cuvlmcn, ana anotJiPi at Binnoihiien Tho olnmic il 
liboiatoij w IS built in 1841 It w is not till 1860 th it the clliiio- 
gi qjliical coUci lions w tic put undti special cuiatois , and tin n tmo 
(Jii^lut ijcSLlitthtliihc Mu'-cum only dateb fium lb72 Tho pimtipil 
moilical institution 111 the city is tho college of suigLOiis, fuiinjcilin 
1771 as a goncial school foi doitois and inulwnes , it iccuved its 
picscnt constitution in 1833, and was fiuiiishod with new ImilJings 
in 1861 It was not till 1807, howcici, that the guild ot bubeis, 
with Its light of siiigital pi icticP, wis abolished The lucilit.il 
uuiuu estiblislicd by II Jc Cliaufi pic about 1815-1816 lias published 
scvcinl peiiodic il woiks, and possessi s ii libniy of 12,000 lols A 
nutlicmitical socuty w as lounikd by Iltiinieh Mtissnu as r nlj a, 
1600, tlio Hambnig -Vltona Society toi natiii d seitiiee dates fioiii 
1837, tho Ilambuig Altona 1)1 inch of tlic Gcinian Anthiopologic il 
Siieictj fiom 1870, ind the Hanibuig biuneli ol tho (Jciniiu uid 
Austiim Alxune Club fiom 1875 A geogiaplueul soeictv, whieli 
publishes ajouiiiil, wasfounded ui 1873, mil the him of Godetlioy, 
which tiades socatcnsivel-v iii tho Ihieihi, has instituted a niiisiium, 
andscntoutscientirioc\ploieisniidcol]ectois, — Di h Ci iIFe.Auiaho 
Dictiidi, Tolitnn Kubaiv, Andiiw Ganett, Fi iim Iluhnci, ke , — 
the lesults of whoso labouis no icgistc'icd m the Jonmnl chs 
Muuuni Oodefiioij (1871, kc ) Poologie d gaidcns wcio foiimlrd in 
1860 1 by a joint slock compin>, and an aiinmium h is sun o been 
added nndci the snxKUintcnilonce of Alfuil Llo\d of the iSjiliiiliaiii 
Oij St il Palace Two of tho old inoiiastciies ol the town — the bt 

Juliannisklustot and tho tSt Maiia brngdaleniuklostci uc slillmain 
tamed aa fonndatimis foi tho dmightcis and widows of 11 imbuig 
citivfliis, and tho foi mcl has funds bej oiul its iciinnomonts The 

f eiicial iiihuuniy {allgtnuine Ki (nxLtnhavi) diUs oiigiually Jioin 
61)6, Lntthc xnescnl biiildingwascipctod ml825-27, and Imssincp 
leccu cJ sea ml aihbtions Tho auiiaa il ninnbci of ii itii nts mat iscd 
between 1836 and 1875 fium 2S98 lo 8206 The snbaeiition iiniii 
the state lose in the enmo piiiod fioiii T8400 to A3 3, 182, 
and tlio avenge daily cost ot each patient horn Od to Is Od A 
lunatic asylum (I'liediitlisbeig) w is fouiulcd in 1841 it Biimbeek 
at a cost of £2540 foi the site and £06,086 foi the building Its 
patients nnmbcied 212 in 1865 and 493 in 1876 Among minoi 
pstablislimeuts of a similii class aio Ihesailois’ uiiiimair (1863), tbo 
St Mniy’s hospital foniuledbj the Homan Uithohc comniiinUy on the 
occasion of tho Danish wai in 1864, but open to patients of ciciy 
oioed, lUo mhimaiy of the Gtimaii Jews built b\ bolomon Heine 
in 1840, llie iiiflxmaiy of tbo ficcniasons, tho oIialdiLii’a hospital 
dating from 1848-7, the noli climeum of the painotic assooiiition foi 
the assistance of women (1872), the deaf and iliiiub mstitution (1827), 
and tlie blind ns}lum(1830) Tlio oiphanage oiigiintcd in 1600 by 
Gillis dc Gicio and Simon vou Petknni, admits about 64 clLildicn 
evciy yoai In the beginning of July tlie oiplians, m then biiglit 
blue out doox diess, make n pioccssion throngh the oily and tho 
subuib of St Oeoigp, and the daj, known us tho AVaisoiigiun, is 
considcicd a popiiltii liohdaj In tho siibiuban village of Hoin is 
till* famous Hniiue Haus, and at Alstoidoif tlioio la a home foiimltd 
in 1860 foi idiots and childicn biafTcimg fiom inciii iblc diseiisps 
It had 273 inmates in 1876 Tho woikliousc, winch d ites fiom the 
b^auing of tlio 17th centmy, has been sitiiatod simo 1853 m the 
yiflagoof Baimbeclf, and since 1809 has had a luanch cstahlibhmcnt 
at Ptthlsbutlel In 1875 it hail 1342 mniatea, tiiid its leveoiiics 
woiB £17,832, bisieUs a slate subiention of £20,417 Tho auniiiil 
cost pel head is £14, 16s About 200 fieo dwellings and a inimlni 
of pensions are piovided by tho Scliiodei found itioii loi icbpeet ible 
families end individuals in lediiced ciimmsbinecs 

Hambmg is w ell Hipplied w itli places of amusimentb, ospoci illj of 
tliemoio populai kuicl Its town theatie, lebnilt in 1874, has looni 
foi 1760 speotatois , tho Tlialia theatio dates fiom 1841, and coii- 
"taiiis 1700 to 1800 , and theio aie some 7 oi 8 minoi eslibhsli 
inonts Theatiical pcifoimanoes weie inliodiiccd into the cifj in 
the 17th centiuj, cind 1678 is Idle date of the fiisl ox>cia, which w is 
plajed m a house in tho Gansemaikt TJndei Srliiodci and Lessing 
tlic Hiinbuitf stage lose into impcntanco ^ Tliough oontiibuting 
few names of the highest innk to Goinmn litei vtme, the city hob 
been intimately associated with tho hteiaiy inoiimient Lappen- 
bag and Hogoitom weie bom in Ilambuig, and not only I cssmg, 
but Home and Klopstock lived thei e foi sonic time lu Seliiodci 
and Xlotzo's Zea icon del Hamhmg SehiiffttelUi Iheio mo no fewei 
than 3586 names up to SchrofT , and tho libiaiy of the society for 
the encoiiragemeut of ait and souueo contains 6000 volumes donl- 
ingroth Hambuig affaiis 

The inhabitants of Hamburg used foimeily to have no small 
variety of distinotive costumoa , but it is only the iinldio offlnals 
in their lobes of state oi the peasanti y fi om the villagcb that pi obci vo 
the moie giotasgiio peculiaiitics * 


* See Uliao, Baa Staillfieatei in fTamimffi Slutlaail- 1870 

* DrfaUa ttwa colmuca aeslKwe will lie found In Sulir and Iluljbo'e Samim aer 

Styles) and m Jiaak. i ATbum Jian bw givtiai CoatBmt 
181^7) or tlielocnl dialect aknowIoilKemay boobtainsdfiomMlGliaeL 
od« 11 6t tn bueh -«> Liktanmg dn ngfnm ir» 
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The, oldi-st ltd woiks, of Hdinljuig V BIO those of the Oheidnniii, 
u< ted XU. 15el , the lust o I the model n. s>s.ttm xxxth btxxm 
)) 0 ll ei tvis the BilIili’sJic hlbw I’sSi ikiiiist, oiiLued m 1822 In IblU 
the city XX itei xxoiks btloiigiiig to the st itu xi i le set lu opLi ition, 
oml tliLj lixx 0 since lucoipoi itcd aud sjatcnixti/cd the oldci xiatti 
xxoihs In ll>75 thiy had 5 bteain enguits xxith 850 hoisf-i>oxxi.i, 
Q lid 1 xi'-ed 8 Tn iiiillious ouhic feet of xi itci at a c«st of iboul bd in i 
lOOO culm, feet It xx xs not till iftci the tiia ot 18 12 tli ct If iiiihiiii> 
bcg-iii to ho 2 )iopoily di.xinctl , but it noxi possesses m uvtciisixc nid 
eloboi xte sjsUiii o! scxxtis In 1853 the xipjiei Old Tox\ n, the Ktxx 
Toxvii, and bt Gcoigc’s xxcic snpidicd, and iii 1859 tholoxxcx Old 
Toxin , and betiieiii 1871 end 187C tliL svstciu xxas extended totho 
aiistoci itic subiiihiii distiicts of Chlenhoist ind Einisbuttil In 
1875 the total kiiglk of scxieis was 612,220 icit, which had cost 
£801,850 The Ingest sen eis, ol xihichtheia iicie 10,489 fat, luxe 
n, diauxetLi of ii< nly 10 feet, and can bo tiaveised by bolts , the 
second class (8330 tect) luxe a thainetci of 7 feet, anti tho thud 
tliss (19,853 feel) of 5j feet The mouths of the scxuisaicpio 
iictcd by xiitoinatie doois xxliiih lucxeiit the flooding of tho loxxox 
ihstiicls by the bich xxitei fionn the iixci 

The haihom of Ilaiiibuig as it noxx exists is a vcij inodtin cica 
tioii At ftist the city xx as at some distance fioin the mam bianth 
of the Jtlbe, and the mouth of the Alstoi scixctl la its poit, but 
jiaitly oxxiiig to iiitui d changes in the bed of tho gioat iixei, and 
ixioie to the vastcnj'uiooiing outci puses ot the inhabitants, —such ae 
tho cutting ol thoclnnnela tlnough the Giandesweidei (1650), the 
tSpadciilxnd mushes (1670), and tlic Qioolv, — tho puucti»ftl cniitnl 
xxas dixoitod into its picsuit coiiisc To tneo the hisloiy ol the 
suooexsixe Ixbottis dovoted to tin icctifleationol tho sticxm and the 
ineioiso of shippnig acoominodition xxoiild be a long aud mine ate 
task Sufliccit; to s ly tli it xip to tho middle of tho piescut ccutuxy 
the vessels m tho Imboui ot Ilambmg used to auLlioi in tho optu 
sinoo and f istcii thoniscl \ cs to (ulcs e died ‘ ‘ dukes of Alba, ” and 
the goodsixcie tikcix ashoic in lighteis , but sinee the lutiodxictiou 
of the iiuhx ly it has been found neccssaiy to bnild quajs xuth 
h/di mile Cl ines and olhei inodetn amihinccs Poi tins inn (lose 
the gioxtci Uiisbiook xx is fust ol all selected A iioition of the 
Snicltlioi (Sanilgite) quay xxus opened iii 1S72, ind bj 1878 the 
kaisoi Ol IinpLiiil qii ix iind the Dallmann (mix (so ninied afUi 
the eiiginioi) xviio ax xila.lilp Tko total length of the tliico (piajs 
was 10,848 iei I, and ilio aiaa of gioimd coveied in by the auxilniy 
biiildinga IX as npxx w ils ot JO oeus Since that date the «pi xj s hax e 
been Ixigely iiieioxstd, so that tliex noxx extend a distanee ot nbmil 
8 miles aonx Altona oastwiuls The luinibei of ships xxhuh took 
advantage of tho quaxe in 1860-67 was 665, xuth a btuthui of 
813, 2b0 tons, bx 1875 they hid iiicieased to 1426 sliiiis with 
837,668 tons, and by 873 to 1860, with 1,151,903 tons 
Hanibxug is emjiliatxeaUy a couuuoiuxl city, and though withm 
leeout jeiis gioitly developed, its nmnufactni iiig industiies aie 
ui coiniiaiison xniinxjioitarit , but only m eonipaiison, foi, accoiding 
to the of&( lalietuiii of 1876, no fcxxoi than 4081 neibonsw etc engaged 
in motalluigy, 5026 in the mauufuctxiTeof niacnincix, instimiient'^ 
and tools, 940 in chc niical w oiks, 1399 in the ixiepni ilioii of heating 
and lighting mateinls, 1464 lu textile industncs, 2687 in tho napci 
and leathci maiixifiu tuns, and. 9388 in the wood inclnstius blup 
building IS earned on piettj e'ctensixcH, the gieatest establishment 
in the doiiaTtment, the Reilicistieg oi Godeffioy's laids, which was 
commeiieed about 1849, employing on an axcingo 700 xxoikineu 
T’lie’-e aio sovei.iI onoimous distilleiics, andtxxo estahlishinents fox 
the manufietiueof aitiflewl mannies fionitlio phosjihatcs of giiauo, 
oath of xxliieh emiilojs fiom 200 to 800 xxoikincn, as well as 
blew Giles, sugai refiiieiics, rice mills, and faetoiies foi tlio pitiiaia 
tion of sallpctio, aid^dmiic acid, and other cheniicnl pioilxicts Tho 
ciiuiig of beofandpoikfoinis alnigetindo Pianofiates and cigais, 
lailxxay caiuagrs mid ailificial floxxeis, sewing machmes aiul 
cliocolito aioall maiiufaetuied iii the town, andtilo woiks and glass 
woxka exist 111 the neighbomhood 

111 the extent of its coiimieiLO llanihuTg ranks among European 
pelts nninediatelj after London, Lixcipool, and Glasgow Its im 
poits and exports nio moie than those of the whole of Holland, of 
Eoiginin, OT of Spam Fiomthe jem 1836, iiiwhiibitpossessvdl46 
ships, with a total biuthen of 25,723, its inniinc had incicased 770 
pGi cent by 1877^ In 1875 it hail4i3 sen xe6stls'With219,667tons 
burthen , ni 1876 it had 450 with 219,008 tons, and m 1877 468 
wnth 223,910 Of the last nunibei 204 xxeic tojipci plated, 6 woio 
rmc plated, and 147 w cie hiult of ii on Th e steam x rssels w eie 102 
The piincipal line of steameis is that of the Ilambnig Ameiican 
Gompaiix, which on let Jonuaiy 1876 lind 21 (list class Biitisli 
built vessels, -with a total bnithon of 60,800 tons Its vosages arc 
mamly made to Haw Toik and tlie "West Indies On nn amage of 
tho thieey tats 1874, 1875, and 1876 it earned 81,930 paasengets and 
165,465 cubic yards of goods The Hamburg and Soutlx American 
Company at the same time had six xessels, with a burthen of tOOO 
tons, tiading with Biazil and the iivei Plate The Oermiin Steamship 
Oompany had 8 veeselB with a buitheix of 6, S60 tons trading with 
V In JSCS itreaoIi«3 tho excepMonaUy hljjh flemea, saO ahipa of 1TS,C05 tens 


Cliina and the Fxi Fast , ind the Kosmos C omp uix L id 7 ships xx itli 
a huitlxui ol 10,8‘17 tons ti iding with <_ hxhaiid Pci a The Slomaii oi 
McihUiiancxii hue of six xessek with abmthcxi ot 527b tons keeps 
up nioiithlj conminniextiou xuth poits of ftp.un aiul Ilily 

I’lom the iolloxxmg txble a gitici d xiew ot Ihi moxemeiit ot 
tht poit will be oht lined It is to be obseixtd tlml tho increase 
shown IS not BO nmeh in the nunibci of the ships asm then axciagt 
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Tlio axeiige const iiucntlj foi the 3oais 1806-1873 was— ships 
cultied 5108, tonnsQO 1,735,242 , ships cloaicd, 6203, toiin ice 
1,781,973 

The foUoxuug j ible shows the iiniioits(m ceiitneiB of 110 tb) Tnlo 
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Hiiubiiig IS nu impoitcint oulkb ot emigiation, no foxxei than 
870,000 pusors hivuigkrt Goniiaiiy by ita xcsscIs between 1836 
and 1874, oi on auaxtiagp 80,000 exoij jcni In 1874 the iimuhti 
was 42,932, m 1875, 81,787 , in 1876, 28,733, Jii 1877, 22,143, 
and 111 1878, 24,803 

The jnonotaiy tiniisiulious of Hainbmg liaxe long been main 
tamed on a veij e'cttiisivo sexk As eaily as 1610 the gieat Ham 
buiggiiohaiikwaB founded on themoddot thatofAnislcidam.nnd, 
in spite of tiie bloxv stiuclc bj tho Fieucli in 1813, itconhinud to 
floiiiuih till in 1876 it was itplactd by a cliiui ofhte of the Oeiman 
Impend Bank, whieh includes m its domain the pioxmce of 
Selileswig-Holsteiii Lauenbing, tlio thice H.inseatie towns, and the 
txxo gland duehics of Mctklcnbuig In 1876 theie woie, besides, 
tlio Noith Geimaii Bank (185b) with ii cnpilal of £2,2CO,0li0 , 
tlio Union Bank (1866), with ±1,600,000 ca] itel , tlie Coninici 
cial Bank (1870), with £1,500,000, tho Intel national Exult 
(1870), With £760,000, the Anglo Gainaii Bank (1870), with 
£1,060,000, tho Hjpothco Bank (1871), with £375,000 , tho 
Exdiaugo (TiTechslei) Bank (1872), xutli £187,600 , tho Bickers’ 
Bank (1871), with £.160,000, the Iiulustiiixl Bink (1871), with 
£160,000, UicStPaiil sCiceUt Bank, with £150,000, aiidthepeopk’s 
Bank (I860) Tho Impeiial Oflicc m 1876 had a total tninovei of 
£336,693,950 . and in 1875 the Hoitli Gciiiinii Bank Imd 438 
miUions, tho Union Bank 270 imlhons, and the Comineicinl 170 
millions Time mo also 7 saxinga banks, tlio totvl deposits 
m which low from £846,070 m 1886 to £1,615,626 in 1874 
Fexv dcpaitments nie of nioie cxtensixo clcxelo}>ment than the 
inaiine msnnnce In the ten jeais 1834-43 the axerage xahie 
insured was £17,534,487, at an axciagc picniiiimof 1 50 ]ici C(‘nt , 
in tho coiiesnonding pencil 1844—58 it wee £24,028,901 at 1 58 
pet cult , and in tho next x'eiiod, 1864-6,5, it leached £45,571,643 

The following table sLowe the liguies fiom 1864 to 1877 — 


IBGS 

1800 

isro 


£47,112,„B2 1 B5 

40,822 0)7 12S 

SD,141,S(>a 1 24 

SO 377,161 12S 

60,162,088 120 
60, l#2,244 1 1C. 


88,817 0-12 
Sl,7247'-0 
112,081,625 



It 13 only wiHiin leoent ypiuo that nomhuig lies obtained a fan 
amount of laalway coKimumoition The pi opoaal lnad.0 about 1 840 
to constiuct a hue fiom Hamhiug to Lubcck w as fiustiated by tho 
opposition of tile king of Denmark, who feared it xrould injtiic the 
bade hetwean his two t»wrns of Altona and Kiel, whnli soon 
afterwards (m 1844) he united hv rwl Th® people of llambm g w ei e 
forced to content themselx es with a hne toBeigodoi f (1842), but this 
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■H I? aftciu nils o'ctenJtd to Schweim and Beilin, and i bnnch line 
wis eonbtiuLtLd to Lubtck Tho Hunbuig Lubitli. dnect line 
was opened itilS6'i, and in the folloniiig j l u n luu n is consti acted 
betw ecu Allona and Haiubuig Dxiect Lomiimiiication w itli P nis by 
w»y ofHnrbuig, Bicmcn, Osiinbiuck, indVuiloo was obtainetl only 
m 1872 Though as eaily as 1802 a seliLine US', set on foot foi siilIi 
a line, the piojectors could not come to teraia with tho llanoiciimi 
Goicinmcul, which objected to tho duchy of Oldcnbuig obtuiiiiig ^ 
shuo in the axlvaiitogoB of the scheme, and wished to keep to itself 
tho vilioli authoiity oiei tho budges on the Elbe while lei\ing the 
cost of then consliuoUou wholly to Himbuig In 18b6 the Hano- 
veiian Government was swept awaybj Piussn, and in 1867 the newr 
luleis foimed a treaty foi the eoustruetion of tho line live two 
mini blanches of the Elbe, the noith and tho south, aio cioasod by 
two great bridges on the system named iftci Lohsc, which haducvci 
befoio been eniployed in Geiniany As tho soil is unstable, tho 
pUKva had to bo founded on a bed of coueieta 17 oi 18 het thick 
resting on piles Tho ITanibiug or noith budgo has thiec sjuna 
each 331 feet wide, and tho Ilai buig budge has foui spans The total 
weight of lion omploicd was 81,651 evts <86,152 lot the one and 
48,499 foi tho otliei) loi iiitciiial locomotion tho city has a system 
of tramway linos whioh lun out to Wandsbeek and olliei neighboni- 
iiig villagis, and a satiU iiioio extensive omnibus system bniall 
stoamcis plying on the Outei Alstei give easy iccess to tboplices 
along lie shoies 

In 1811 the population of Hambiiig [Sladt and Vmiludl) woa 
106,083 , in 1834 it was 145,413, and by 1801 it hnl leached 
108, 214 Its, suhsequciit moieaso is show n in tho following table — 


llainr nudei the piesidoncy of Hiabanus Mauius that Hanibuig 
should be ittachcd to the bishopiic ot Bieinen, and the eeit of the 
oichbishop bo in tbc lattci city Tho title ot aichbi&hop of llam 
bu-g icinaincd in use till 1223, though that of aichbishop of Bmiieii 
appeals os oaily os tho 12th centmy All thiougli the 10th centuiy 
Hombuig continued to suffer fiom tho inioads ot the Danes and the 
Slavonians, and the latter indeed wcio in possession fi oin 983 to 987 
In spite ot all the settlement advanced Arelibisliop Ah bland built 
a cathedial m 1087, Aielibislioi> Adilbeit not long aftoi a cistle , 
and the havoc wrought by Tail Eiuko of Denm iik iii 1072 was 
piomptly lepaired In lllOthc eoiints of Seliaiienbuig got fiossession 
of Ilolatein and Hamburg, an event winch boio in many ways fiuit 
foi ceiituiics after In letuin foi a oontiihuliou to a ciusade, Adolf 
III obtained foi the town fioin the ompeioi Fiedeiuk I in 1180 
tho light of a sepal ito couit and jiiiisdiction, fiecdom fioni toll to 
the mouth of tlie Flic, and light of iiahing in tho lu ei Mei chants 
fiom Flandeis now began to visit the place, and its impoitanco is a 
comnieicial centio was incieased by the desti notion of the llouiisliing 
townof Baidewukiiill89byHeiiiytlieLioii Attei passing unrtei 
the loidshlp of 'WaldLiliai of Schleswig (1201) and Albeit of 
Uilamimde (1216), it wasiecovcredby tho Sehuncnbing counts, who 
elected a stiong castle ovoi against it (1231) The alliance with 
Lnlieek., conimeueedin 1241, and consuinmatedby the tiealy ot 1255, 
iinctieilly laid the basis of the gieat Hanseatic 1 uiguo, ot which 
Himbiug continued to be one of tlie piiiicipal membcis AVliile its 


100,772 ISO 969 171 963 13,202 


clustered togethoi 458,585 peisnns in 1871 the piopoitiou of 
males to females in the whole Hambiug tavutoiy was 100 to 105, 
and in 1876 it w ss 100 to 103 The nuiubci of females in pio- 
poition to tlie iitalos is muehgieatoi among the u itiro tiian among 
the imniigi ant pni t of tho population , and the pi opoi tion of naWes 
to immigiants is a steadily dccioasing one, — 70 pel cent in 1867, 
68 pel cent in 1871, and 06 in 1875 Most of tho stiaugcis aio 
from the ncighbouiing paits of Geimanv 43,623 in 1871 were 
from Holstein, 80,946 fiom Ilenovci, and 18, 686 flora Mecklenbnig 
SeHweiin The following table shows tho occuiiatioiis of the people 



The number of maiiiagcs, iiaitly in oonsoq^ucncc of tho changes 
ill tho mamago laws, is iipidly moi easing (S 29 to evciy thousiuid 
inhabitants in 1861, and 12 26 to oveiy thousand in 1875), and a 
sumlar meioase is obseirable in the biitlis 

Tho death lato vaned fioin 26 to 30 pel thoimml pel annumfiom 
1872 to 1875 Consumption and acute diseases of the lespuatory 
oignns ire the most pievnleiit ciiises of death Between 1881 and 
18?3 theie weie 14 Msitations of eliolna, by fai the most violent 
being those of 1832 niidl848, which caiiiedoftiospectisolY 1662 and 
1705 of tho population 

Htitojy —Hambmg, oi, as the oldoi documents have it, Hamma 
buig, appeaia to have taken its iise as a fioiitier blockhouse oi 
tnsfie on tho Slavonic boideis of aeimniiy, which in the 9th 
ceiitmy lay thus fir to the west The blockhouse, which may 
bye been pieoeded bv some insignificant hamlet, was founded by 
thd Oieat in SOS , and lie waa jnst ou thoiioint ofititking tho 
iipwly Elected chiueh the seat of a bishoiuic when he died m 814 
Hisseheine was ultimately canted out by his son Louis the Pious 
in 831, and tliieo yeais latci a cliaitei was lasiiid at Aix la Cbaptlle 
niidconfiimed byGiogoiylV insingthe bisbopiio to tlie lank ot 
all aiohbishopnc, wliicTi was to inelnda not only the suiioundiiigdis 
tiiet of Germany, but Iceland, Gieeiiknd, and tho whole Scandl 
iiaviin. tei rito^ Ansganus, the fli st occupant of the see, founded a 
jnoaaste-y and a school, but iii S87 (or 839 aoooidmg to othoi I 
aecounta) Ins labouis weio ludoly inturapted by the Noiman pnates. 


- lecogmtion of tho municipal autonomy of tho eoimts of fieliauLnbnig 
in 1292 The domain of tliecity wasincicascdin the t4th eiuUiiy by 
tlie puiehaseof Eppendoif, Kitxebiittel, ha , in the 15th tlio I'lisiaii 
piiabsw ho had Imiasscd the mei chants it tlic inoiith of the Elbe w ei n 
completely defeated Tho claims of tin* Danish eiowii to t! e hoinigo 
of the city weie lejected, and the impel lal diet of 1610 undei Mixi 
milian I declaied that it was a city of the empne Not long liter 
two gieat chnnges took place By the so ealled “ Long Rci ess” ot 
1629 tho Befoimation was intiodiiccd, anti disagieemeuts with 
Liibecksetthoaityfico to followrliei own path of pi ogi ess 'Ihioiigh 
tho tioulilea of the Tliiity Yeais' Wai JHambiiig escaped almost 
unscathed, but it suffeied fiom the effects of its own higutid 
Lntheianistn, whieh diove many of its dissoiitient leligionists forth 
to become the foundeis of the neighhouiitig Altona In 1603 it 
leceived a code of oxehango, and in 1015 the fust impeiial post 
Its population ivas not long aftoi incieascd and its coniineics 
noiekeued by a nuiiibei of tho Jews who had been e\.polled fiom 
Spam and Poitugal The ooiiise of tho 17tli centuiy whs iiniked 
by discoid audstiifs between tho senate ind tlie lowei classes, which 
ultimately hi ought about tho mteifeionce ot tlie eiupiic iml tlio 
publication of the "Gieat Kecoss’’ of 171 2 Though the ooiuts of the 
' empiie had decided in 1818 •igniust the cl urns ot the 1 >amsh ei ow ii, 
and hod coiiRimeil this docisiou m 1030 and 1043, Gliiistiin Y of 
Denmaik in ids anotliei nttomnt to take Hambiug by tliieat of aims , 
butheaeeepted arausomof 280,000 uxdollais, and atloimtliin 3708 
by the tieaty of Gottoip the Danish ciown leiiouiiccd all its e.1uiiiis, 
and 111 1770 thedelcg.itesof the city took then iilneointlio "llhenish 
bonoh ” of the inipoinl dmt Fiom tho Seven Yeais’ Wai and tlio 
wai of Aiiieiiean imlipendtnce thocomnieico of llambuig diew new 
life butitsulfeicdteiiibly dm mg tlie yeais ot tlie Fionch aseoiidem i 
Tho town w IS not only obliged in 1803 to pay 2,125,000 fiaiics to 
tho Hanoveiun estates, but m 1806 it had to admit a Ficiich gaiii- 
Boa witliinita walls, and to feel thi efiects of tho Biitisli bloikudo 
of tlio Elbe In 1810 indeed it had tho lionoiu of being itieotno 
latodin the French onipiie ns tin. chief town of the depnitmonl of 
tho "Mouths of the Elba,” but the letieat of the Fieiieh com- 
mandant Carra Saint Cyt on 12th Maich 1818, ami the siibsenueut 
entiance of the Russian Xeiiteiboin on tho 18th, weie w’elconitd by 
the mtizens with joy But their joy was piemature, foi by tho 30lli 
of May the enemy was again in possession Davoiist, the new 
graeial, not only dcinmided a conhibution of 48,000,000 fiaiies, but 
confiscated the 7,605,966 maiks banco (of about Is ed ) at that 
time m the bank, forced the inhabitants to work at tho new foiti- 
fl^txons, and diove 20,000 or 80,000 of them out of tho city amid 
tiia cold of w Intel lu spite of the attacks of the Russians uiuloi 
Bennuigson, Davoust mamtained lus position till the dose of the 
wai Tho wrhololoss of the city fiom 1806 to 1814 is cslnnated 
at £10,500,000 steiling In ISIS Ilanibnig became an iiulmiradent 
state of tho Geitnan federation, and foinied with Liibcck, Biemen, 
and Fiankfoit the cuiia of the fteo cities Its tiade lopidly lovned, 
and when in 1842 tho gieat flie dostioyed 4219 builfiings and 
reudeied neaily 20,000 poisons homeless, its ctcclit was sulfieient 
to secuie a loan of 84 million maiks banco 'The okl ohgaidiical 
constitution hod been lostoied aftei the rtcoaeiy of itidepciidtnco , 
and tho intomal history of the town from 1840 till 1800 is mainly 
a protiaeted coutest between the conseivativo and iniiovatiio 
pBiiioa The year 1858 was remaikable for a gioat ccmmcicial 
ctisis, and foi the meeting m the town of the commisMon of the 
navigation of the Elbe, and of the delegates appointed by the 
( prmcipol German states to oonsider maiitime law By tho now 
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eoiistitution ot 1801 iii(lustii%l fiecdom was inttoduLed, possession 
of lind peimitted to stiangeis, the conditions ot settlement gie-itly 
moditied, and vaiions impioveinents made in the tnaation and duties 
At the oiitbieak of the eontest betn eeii Piussia and Austin lu 1866, 
Hambuig sided with the foimei, and m Miy 1867 it voted 136 to 1 
toi the eonstitution of theNoitli Geiman. Confederation It was 
allowed to lemain a fiee xioit, but has to pay an aieisiimlo tlw. 
2oll\ eiexn 



HASEELN, the chief town of a ciiclo in the inovince of 
JTatiovei, Fiussia, ts situated at the coiidueuceof theWeser 
and Hamel, and at the junction of four railways, 25 
miles S W of Hanover It is surrounded by old walls, and 
Xiossesses a number of old-fashioned houses with quaint 
nohly-adoi ned gables The only public buildings of inteiest 
are the minstei church, restored in 1872, and the town- 
house Hamelu is the seat of seveial couits and pubhe 
o&ces, and possesses a gymnasium, a higher city school, a 
highei female school, a tiado school, a poorhouse, two 
hospitals, and a distiict piison The piincipal industries 
are the manufacture of woollen and cotton goods and 
machines, distilling, agiicultuie, and salmon fishing By 
the steimboats on the Wesei tlieie is communicalioii with 
Kailshafen and Minden lu ordei to avoid the dangeious 
pait of the rivei neai the town a channel was cut lu 1734^, 
the lapaiLiug and deepening of which, begun in 1868, was 
completed in 1873 The Weser at Ilameln is crossed by 
an lion suspension budge 830 feet lu length, supported by 
a x>ier elected on au island in the middle of the river 
The population of Hameln in 1876 was 9619 

Tbo oldei name of Hnniehi was Hamoloa oi Hamelowe, and the 
toim owes its oiigui to au abbey of St llonifate It OMsted os a 
town as eaily as Ihc lltli ceutnii, and in 1250 it ivna sold by the 
abbot of Jfnlda to tlio bishox) of Miiiden, but tins tiansacUou gai o 
offence to the townspeople, and after a battle in i\ liicli maiij of them 
lost Ibeir lives, they placed theinselves nndu the piotection of tbo 
house of Biunswick Dniing tlie Tliiity Teais' Wni Hnnielu was 
oonqnoied by the Swedes (1633) In 1757 il capitulated to the 
FienchjWlio, liowevei, vacated it in the followingycar Itsfoitificn 
tions wore stiengtbened in 1766 by the enction ox Foit Gcoige, but 
they weio wholly dismantled in 1807 Hameln is famed as the 
scone of the myth of the pipei of Hameln Acroiding to the legend, 
tbo town in tbo yeai 1281 was so infested by lats as almost to com. 
pel tbo inhabitants to leave it, when one diy tlioia axmeared ujion 
tlie scene a pipoi clad in a fintastio suit, who ofbiid foi a ocitaiu 
snmof money to chnim all the i einiiu into the IVesei by his piping 
His conditions weie awieed lo. but aftei be had fnlflllodlus piomiso 
the inhabitants, on the gioiind that he was a son eier, dichnid to 
fiilGl then pait of the baigain, wlioreiixion on the 28th of June ho 
leappearcd in the sheets ot the town, and putting his pipe to lus 
lips began a soft and cuiious sham, which diew all the children to 
come tiooping after him while he led them out of the town to the 
Koppelbeig hill, in whoso side a dooi suddenly opened, by which he 
euteied and the cliildren aftei him, all but one who was lame and 
ooiild not follow fast enough to icacli the door befoie it shut again 
and remained fast Some trace the oiigin of the legend to the "Child 
Ciiisodc,” 01 to nn abduction of childien For a coiisideiahle tiino 
the town dated its public documnits fiom the event The stoiy is 
the subject of a poem by Bobirt Biowning, and also of one, by Julius 
"Wolff (3d edition, Beilin, 1876) 

Soc S BnitnR Gould, Cttnout ityth* of the Miihllo Ants 2<1 aot ,1806, Grimm, 
SeutKhe SsOfttn, Bciliii, IBOO and Roifrciutun > edition of Spicngci s dae/itefUe 
de> Stadl Uamehi, Hameln, 1861 

HAMI, the Chinese name of a town in Central Aam, 
otherwise called Kaiiiil, Komux., or Xamhi,, situated on 
the southern slopes of the Tian-Shan mouiitams, and on 
the northern verge of the Great Gobi desert, in 42° 48' 
lat and 93° 28' E long , at a height above sea-level of 


3150 feet The town is first mentioned m Chinese history 
in the lat century, undei the name I-nu-lu, and said to be 
situated 1000 lis noith of the fortieas Yu-men-kuan, and to 
be the key to the western countries 'Ihw evidently referted 
to its advantageous position, lying as it did in a fertile 
tract, at the point of coiiveigence of two mam loutes run- 
ning north and south of the Tian-Shan and connecting China 
with the west It was taken by the Chinese in 73 a d 
fiom the Hiungnu (the ancient inhabitants of Mongolia), 
and made a militaiy station It next fell into the hands 
of the TJiguis oi Eastern Tuiks, who made it one of their 
chief towns and held it foi several centuiies, and whose 
descendants are said to live there now' Fiom the 7th 
to the 11th cciituiy I-wu-lu is said to have home the 
name of Igu oi I elm, undei the forniei of which names 
it is spoken of by the Chinese pilgiim Hwen-Thsang, who 
passed through it in the 7th century The name Kami is 
firat met in the Chinese Ywiiv-sla oi “History of the 
Mongol Dynasty,” but the name nioie geiieially used there 
is Ilomi h or Komi li Marco Polo, desctibmg it apparently 
from heal say, calls it Camul, and speaks of it as a fruitful 
place inhabited by a Buddhist people of idolatious and 
wanton habits It was visited m 134.1 by John de 
Mangnolli, who baptized a number of both sexes theie, 
and by £he envoys of Shah Rukh (1420), who found a 
magnificent mosque and a convent of deivishes, m juxtar 
posibon with a fine Buddhist temple Hadji hlaliomeb 
(Ramusio’s friend) speaks ot Kanml as being in lus time 
\cvtca 1550) the fiist Mahometan city met w'llh in tiavel- 
ling fiom China "When Benedict Goes tiavelled thiongh 
the eountiy at the beginning of the 17 th centuiy, the power 
ot the king Mahomet Khan of Kashgai extended over 
neaily the wliole countiy at the base of the Tian Shan to 
the (Chinese fionliei, including Kamil It fell undei the 
sway of the Chinese in 1720, was lost to them in 1805 
dnitng the great Mahomotan lebelhon, and the tiade loute 
through it was consequently closed, but was legained in 
1873 Owing to its commanding position on the pimcipal 
louto to the west, and its exceptional feitihty, it has very 
frequently changed hands in the wais between China and 
her western neighbours As regaids the lattei quality, it 
IB even now said to yield rice, melons, oianges, and giapes 
of notable excellence, while, with resjiect to the former, 
Baron F "Von Richthofen (piobably tlie highest authoiity) 
states that the louto fiom Hsi-ngan-fu past Hanii to Kuldj.i, 
18 by fai the best anti indeed the only natural line for 
a lailway fiom China to Europe The Russian officer 
Sosnofski, oui latest authoiity respecting Hami, enteied it 
in the autumn of 1875 after eight days’ jouiney across 
the Gobi steppe lying to the south He speaks of it as an 
uupoitant malt, whither wool from Tuifan and Tiukistan 
goods aie brought to be exchanged for the products of 
Cential China 'The Mahometan population consists of 
immigrants fiom Jitishahi (or Kashgaria), Bokhara, and 
Samarcand, and of descendants of the Uigurs 

HAMILCAK BARCA, the most illustrious of all the 
Carthaginian generals and statesmen, next to lus son, the 
great Hannibal The surname Rarca is the same as the 
Hebrew JBaiaA, and signifies "lightning” It was m the 
eighteenth yeai of the First Punic Wai, 247 B c , that 
Hamilcar first gieatly distinginslied himself He had been 
known before as a young officer of piomise who had made 
raids on the southern coasts of Italy in the noighbouihood 
of Loon and Oumie Suddenly he appeared with a 
squadion off the north-west of Sicily, and seized a stiong 
position on Mount Ercte, now known as Mount Pdleguno, 
neai Palermo He had but a small force of mercenaries, 
which his military genius soon made into a well disciplined 
body of troops For three years he maintamed himself 
on Mount Ercte, during which time the Romans weie in 
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posae^bion of tho -nhole of Sicj.ly with the o-scoption of the 
ti\o stioiigholda of Diepanaai and Liljboeum, and these 
they were blockading They tiled thou utmost to diive 
Uamilc ii from his position, but in \ am At last he qmtted 
his stiongholJ, and in 241 ji c landed at ]Mount Eiyx, on 
the wcstoin coast, now hEoiint W Giulimo, 3 niiles fiom the 
slioio and about G fiuiu Diepaiium A famous temple of 
Vouus crowned the summit, an I half-way up the slope was 
th .3 city, wliioh itself had tho name ot Eiyt This 
LlauiiLeai seized and ocoupiol His object was to compel 
the Homans to give up the blockade of Dicpautim and 
Lilybeuin They could not diivo him out ot the town, 
and fuL two more yoaia ho held his position, keeping open 
hi 3 comniumciitiuns by sea with tho Caithaginian gaiiison 
of Diepanum Hamihai’s chief difhculty was with lus 
iiiercemiiLs, who weie little bettci than savages and with 
out an idea of loyalty oi good faith ITet he continued to 
hold them well in hand It wna a harassing and mono 
tenons w uiare, so niucli so that Polybius, heie oui chief 
autiiiuity, CQQipaies it to a, boxiing match between two 
skiltul pugilists, tho blows in which aie delnetcd m such 
lapid succos'.ion that a spectator could hardly see, much 
le&^ desciibe them Tho Eoinins, feeling it necessaiy to 
make a supiome efloit, in 213 bo equipped a fleet, under 
the command of the consul Lutatius Catulns, and dos 
patched it to tho westein shoies of Sicily The battle off 
tho /Egates followed, and the Ronian victoiy decided 
the First Punic "Wax in 241 no Peace had now to be 
concluded The cession of Sicily to the Homans was a 
matttv of course But though Harailoar had to suirender 
the island, he refused to comply with the Boman demand 
that Ills aimy should piss under the yoke The demand 
was not peiaisted in, and Hamiloar and his men weie 
allowed to embaik from Lilyboaum for Afiica 

No sooiiei had peace been concluded than thoie bioko 
out the so called African oi Libyan Wai It was a most 
formidable mutiny or inaui t ection Ilamilcar’s morcenaiies 
on then return looked foi the pay which he had promised 
them, but had not been able to furnish while he was cooped 
rn withm his lines on Mount Ery-t: The stupidity of the 
home Government soon caused trouble The peace party 
at Caithage, Loaded by Hanno, who hated Ilamilcai, w'os 
foolish enough to raise a dispute about the pay of the 
troops The result was a fuuous mutiny, which Hanno, 
who was sent to quiet them, could not appease Tho men 
to the numbei of 20,000 began to march on Caitliage itself, 
and encamped near Tunis The mutineers were led hy 
Spendius, a fugitive slave fiom Campania, and by Mutho, 
an Afiican who had served with distinction undei Hamilcar 
in SiLily These two men incited all the neighhoaimg 
tiibos to rise against the dominion of Carthage Carthage 
itself was soon c it off fiom all communication with the 
interior Hanno was called to tike the command, but it 
was only to meet with defeat and disaster The rebels 
Buipiissd and captured his camp The Qovcrnmsnt was 
now thoroughly frightened, and begged Hamilcni to save 
them fiom the consequences of their own folly With a 
foica of only 10,000 men he had to face what must now 
have grown into a very formidable host It would seem 
that lus personal influence led many of the rebels to retain 
to lus standard, and he was also skilful enough to secure 
the fiienclship and aid of tho Numidian sheiks One 
especially, Naravas, helped him very inateiially , and with 
his assistance ho was able to achieve a decisive victory over 
the mutineers At last ho so effectually hemmed m 
Spendius witliin his camp near Tunis that the rebel loader 
was obliged to throw himself on his mercy With nme of 
his brother leaders he sought an interview wath Hamiloar 
Hamiloai’a demand was the surrender of ten of the rebels, 
whom he was to name himself This being agreed, he 
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Si.ized Sjien liU'a and lus nine companions, a pioueeding 
which the mutineers fuiiously resented But they weie 
soon suirounded and cut off to a man, to tho numbei, it is 
said, of 40,000 The war, which had listed three ycais and 
tour months, was now ovei in the ycai 238 l o 

One would have supposed that Hamilcat would be at 
once recognised as the light man to direct the fiituie policy 
of the state But it was not so Ilaniio’s party, the peace 
party, was as shortsighted as ever, and actually dared lo 
say that Hamiloar had been tlie couse ot the late war by 
having made promises which he was not able to fulfil But 
by this foUy they injured and weakened Ihoniseh'cs The 
patiiotic paity, the “ Baicinc faction,” as it was called by 
its opponents, pievnikd so fai as to laisc then leader to a 
positiuu enswenng as nearly us possible to a dictatorship 
among the Eomaus Hamilcar was made conimandei-ip- 
chicf of the Caithaginuii aimy in Afiica, and luvested 
V ith a powei which could be taken from him only bj the 
populai assembly He was still a young man, undei thirty 
jcaisof ago For a shoifc time he employed himself m 
oveiawing the Numidian tubes boidenng on Carthaginian 
teiiitory, but lus mam object was to foiin tho nucleus ot 
an efliLient aimy out of his Libjan merceiiaiies Mean- 
while he was matuiing a great plan which soon aftei wards 
on his own responsibility he laiiicd into e\ecution Spain 
was a countiy tho coasts of which at least weie w’cll known 
to the Cirthaginians Spaniaida too had soivod among 
Hamilcai’s tioops To Spam he decided to go , thcie, ho 
felt sure, ho could find material for an auny and abundant 
means of providing pay He had now tliieo sens, the 
“lion’s blood,” as he called them, Haniiilal, Hasdiubal, 
Mogo Wishing with all lus heart that they should bo 
liko minded with himself, he made tho eldest, Hannibal, 
then a little boy of nine, sweai on the altar of the supiome 
Carthaginian deity eternal hatted and enmity to Home 
This was just before he left Caithago, pioLably in tlio 
spung of 236 b o Suddenly theie camo tidings to the 
home Government that their commandei in chief was, with- 
out then oiders, caiiying on wai in Spam He had, liow'- 
evei, done his woik so thoioughly m Afiica tlia t the ti oublc- 
somo Numidian tubes were now submissive to Caitliage, 
and for the most part paid tribute He nevci letuinccl 
The last eight years of his life he devoted to the great woik 
of roduung Spam to a Caithaginian province Ho pene- 
trated mto the inteuoi of the country, subduing some of 
the tribes by force of arms and di awing otheis into fiiondly 
lelations by negotiation It w as not to mere conquest that 
heaspiied, he did his best to win the good-will of tho 
Spamaids and to attach them to Caithage Spam wns to 
be a compensation to Caithnge for the loss of Sicily and 
Sardinia But, above all, its possession was to be subordi- 
nate to Hamilcar’s gieat design of some day renewing the 
wai with Horae For this ho would have felt liimself pie- 
pared when, in addition to his Nunudian cavalry, he had 
organized a force of Spanish infantry Had lus life been 
prolonged, he would doubtless, as Lxvy says (x\i 2), have 
invaded Italy at the heed of a Caithaginian airay What 
he accomplished in Spain so much impressed the elder Cato, 
who less than half a century afterwaids saw the traces of 
hiB work, that he declared that there was no king like 
Hamilcar Barca In the pume of lus years he fell in battle 
in 228 JB a , fighting, it would seem, soinewlieie between the 
Tagus and the Douro Spam was now left in the hands 
of hia 8on-in law Hasdiubal (w J b ) 

HAMILTON, a municipal and jiailiamentary borough 
and market-town of Scotland, county of Lanark, is situated 
about a mile from the junction of the Avon with the Clyde 
and 10 miles S E of Glasgow It occupies a rising ground 
cotninaudiug fine views of a iich and highly picturesque 
country, and oonsisis of several streets of well-built houses 
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somewliat iue«nlaily dispoiae(i,an,i suiioundedby a numbei 
of villas belonging chiefly to iieisona engaged in business 
111 Glasgow The pimcipal buildings aie the town hall, 
the county buildings in the Giccian stylo of aiclutectuio, 
the academy, the St John’s giammai school, anil the 
infantiy baiiacks Among tbe subjects of antiquaiian 
mteiest aie Queenzie Neuk, the spot wheie Queen Maiy 
levied on hei jouiney to Langside , the old bteeple anil 
pillory built lu the reign of Chailea I , the Uoat Hill, the 
old lluiiic Cl OSS, and tho carved gateway in the iialacepaik 
III the churchyard tbeie is a monument, vnth four heads 
in basso iiliovo, to four covenaiiteis who suffered at Edm 
buigh, Decembei 7, 1600, then heads being inleired below 
Among the industries of the toun are weaving and the 
tambouiing of muslin , and theie arc also large maikot 
aidens, the diatiict being famed especially foi its apples, 
ut the piospciity of the town depends chiefly upon the 
cod and. non stone which are extensively uoikod m the 
neigliboinhood Hamilton oiiginated in tlio ISth centuiy 
undbi the protecting influence of the loids of Hamilton It 
unites with Aiidrie, Falkiik, Lanaik, and Linhthgow to 
form the Falkirk distiict of boiouglis, which returns one 
meinbei to paihament The population m 1871 wua 11,498 

Immeili itclv oast of tho town la Hamilton paltn-o, the seat ot tho 
duki. of Ilaiiiiltoii and Biandoii, picimci pcoi of Scatlaud The. 

S ioiiLut palaco w(u> commenced in I8S2 Its fiout is a specimen oi 
10 eniiched Coiintliian aieliitootuKS with a piojacting inllnied 
poitn 0 aftei the style of tho lem];)''e of Jupiter Statoi at Komo, 2b4 
Lot in length and 60 feot in height 'J’licintonoi is iichly dctoi itul 
and contains one ot tho most valu ihle collections ot ponitings in 
Hootlind ■\Yithiu thegioiiuds, which eompiiao needy 1600 icios, 
is the mausoleum oioctodhy the tenth duke, astiuctnio lesembliug 
in gonoial design that of the cmperoi Hadiian at Eomo, heiiig a eii 
oulii liuilding spimgrng fiom a sixuaio bisenient, anil enclosing a 
decoiated octagonal chapel About 2 miles south cast of iranultuu, 
on the suminil of n piccipitous lock 200 feet in height, the foot oi 
whiehis washed by the Avon, stand the luins of Caibow L'lstle, 
the oiiginal seat ot the Haniiltou limily, confeitcd on the chief of 
that family iimnodialoly oftei the battle of Biunoekbiun, having 
been pievioiisly a loj vl lesideuoe foi at least two ccntmies Tho 
oistle lias been mn.(le the subieot of a spiiitcd. ballul by Sit W dtci 
Scott Ncai it 18 tho noldo cliaso with its ancient oaks, tho lemains 
of the Caledonian Foiosb, when aio still pioseivcd some of the old 
Sootoh bleed of wild cattle Opposite Cadzow Castle on the othei 
side of the Avon la Chatelhciaiut, oonsisting of stablos and offices, 
and imitating in outline the palaco of that name in Fiance A 
magnilicent double avenue stiotchos between it and llatniltou 
palace 

HAMILTON, a city of Canada, the chief town in tho 
county of Wentworth, piovince of Ontaiio, is advantage- 
ously situated on the south side of Burlington Bay, a 
large ouil beautiful basin of water connected, with Lake 
Ontario by a short canal, which forms one of the safest and 
most commodious harbours on the lake It is also con 
ueoted with the town of Dundos by the Desjardins Canal, 
about 4 miles in length Hamilton holds an impoitant posi- 
tion at the head of tbe navigation on Lake Ontario, and in 
the contie of ono of the flnebt agiicultural districts of the 
Dominion It is the headquarteis of the Great Western 
Eailroad, and is connected by other lines of railway with 
Lake Erie, Lake Hui on, and the Georgian Bay The site 
on which it IS bnilb uses gradually from the bay to the foot 
of a lofty bluff called “Tho Mountain,” the summit of which 
commands an extensive and beantif ul view The eh eets are 
well laid out, and planted with shade trees, and tho houses 
and public buildings aie substantially constiucted of stone 
and hnok The court house and county buildings, recently 
completed, are the finest m Canada Among the othei public 
buildings aie the provincial lunatic asylum, tho Anglican 
and Roman Catholic cathedrals, and handsome places of 
worship of othei denominations, the collegiate mstitnte, 
the Wesleyan female college, the mechanics’ institute, the 
hanks, the city hospital, and other charitable institufaons 
The city water-worlm, by means of which a constant supply 
of puie watei is brought from Lake Ontario, have been 
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completed on a scale amply piov iding foi the futme giowth 
of the city, at a cost of about ^1,000,000 The industiies 
include non rolling mills, non foundries, the manufactuie of 
agiicnltmal implements, sewing machines, musical instiu 
ments, camnges, glass, pottery, <kc , tobacco manufacture, 
and biushmaking The total value of imports at the port ot 
Hamilton foi the fiscal yeai 1878-9 was ^^8, 992, 123, and 
the duty collected amounted to ^i)839,153 The total 
tonnage enleied at the port was 160,666 tons, but lliia is 
exclusive of a much laigei amount of good^i hi ought by 
lailway, including foieign impoitations, on which the duty 
has alieady been paid at Quebec oi Montieal, and ot which 
theiefoLO no entry is made Daily lines of steamers iiinin 
the summei months between Hamilton, Toionto, Kingston, 
and hlontieal , and an extensive tiade is earned on with 
the maritime piovinces Hamilton was founded in 1813, 
and incoiiioiateil in 1833 The population in 1836 was 
2846, in 1851, 10,248, lu ISCl, 19,096 , in 1871, 26,716, 
and in 1879 it is estimated at 35,000 It is the seat of 
tho Anglican bishop of Niagaia, and of a Roman Catliolio 
bishop It letiuns one memhei to the provincial pailia- 
ment of Ontaiio, and two membois to the Dominion pai La- 
ment, OI House of Commons 

HAMILTON, a township and post village of Madison 
county. New Toik, TJ S , is situated ou the Chenango canal, 
and on the Utica blanch of tho New York and Osw ego Mid- 
land Railway, 30 miles S W of Utica The village is the 
seat of Mndisou university, cliaitorod lu 1846, in connexion 
with which theiB aie a theological seminary of tho Baiitist 
denomination opened m 1820, and a pieparatoiy academy 
opened in 1833 undoi the namo tif Colgate Academy, and 
cliarteioil in 1853 as the grammai school of tho university 
The university has 10 piofcssois, has both a scieiitido and 
n classical comae, and is attended by upwaids of 100' 
students The othoi educational institutions aio a fomale 
scnunniy and a union giadod school The village possesses 
a foundiy, a tannery, and manufactories of sashes and 
blinds, doois, waggons, cigars, and cheese The popu- 
lation of the village in 1870 was 1629, and of the town- 
ship 3687 

HAMILTON, B city of the United States, cai>ital of 
Butler county, Ohio, is situated on both sides of the Gieat 
hliami nvei, on the Miami and Eiie canal, and at the 
junction of several railw aj s, 23 miles N of Cmeinnati The 
water power for manufactuiing puiposes is obtained by an 
hydraulic canal which secures a fall of 30 feet , and the 
situation of the city in the heait of the Miami valley, 
a rich agiicultural distiict, is very favourable to the 
development of commercial enterprise It possesses two 
pubLo parks, twelve chuiches, two national banks, a com 
plete graded system of public schools, an orphans’ home, 
and a free libiary Its industries are of a vanoA kind, 
and aie represented by papei and woollen factoiies, flour- 
mills, foundries, bieweiies, distilleiies, bleaching works, 
machine shops, and mannfactoiies of carnages and wag- 
gons, reaping machines, ploughs, and other agnoultural 
implements, sashes and blinds, railioad supplies, and 
machmeiy Hamilton received a municipal charter in 
1853, Bt which time the portion on the west side of the 
river formerly called RossviUe was ineorpoiatod with it 
The population, which in 1860 was 7223, and lu 1870 
11,081, of whom 3062 were foreigners, was estimated in 
1879 at 17,000 

HAMILTON, the principal town in the western distiict 
of Viotoiia, Australia, is situated on the Grange Burna 
Creek, in 37° 46' S lat and 142° 1' E long It was pro- 
claimed a borough in 1869, the area of the municipiility 
bemg 5280 acres It has several elegant buildingB — a- 
hospital and benevolent asylum, a town-hall, a treasury 
and land office, and a public library Its educational 
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jnstitutioub include the Haindton and western distnct 
college, the academy, and the Alexandia college fot ladies, 
besides a state school with accommodation for 600 pupils 
It possesses a fine race comae ooveiing 120 acies, and 
linstoral and agncultmal exhibitions me hold annually, 
the sm rounding district being chiefiy devoted to sheep- 
farming The population of the town and suburbs on the 
1st January 1879 was eatiniated at 4400 The railway 
fiom llelhourne to Poitlaiid passes thiough the town 

ALEXANDEE HAMILTON 

Coj>ifrit/fit, 1880, iy Cfeoiife Shea 

A lex \.N DEE Hamilton, the able&t Ameucan 

jaiist and statesman of the eaily constitutional 
eia of the United States, was born at the island of Nevis, 
one of the Antilles undoi the dominion of England, on 
Januaiy 11, 1757 Hia fatliei was a Scotch emigiant 
who had settled at St Cliiiatophor, where he engaged in 
meicantile business Hia mother was the daughter of a 
Huguenot named Faucetle, a piospeioiia physician of Nevis 
She had been the wife ot a Mr Iivme, also a physician, 
and dining a brief maiiied life dwelt at St Christopher, 
but, owing to faults of Ins, she appeals to have been driven 
to piocure the judicial dissolution of the mainage, after 
which she retuincd to her father’s home at Nevis, and 
thsie maiiied James Hamilton She bore to him many 
sons, of whom none but Thomas and Alexandei lived to 
matuiity Alevandei, the youngest, was called aftei his 
paternal giandfathei, who described himself “ of Giange,” 
which 13 said to have been the family seat in Ayishire, 
Scotland The mastei of Grange maiiied, in 1730, 
Elizabeth, eldest d lughter of Sir Eobeit Pollock , and 
young Hamilton, when he had risen to fame and station, 
said, Aly blood la as good as that of those who plume 
ihem&elvoB upon then ancestiy.” He styled Lis subuiban 
residence, neat New Yotk, “ the Giango ” 

Hls mother died while he was still a child, but not 
before he was capable of receiving and preserving distinct 
recollections of her He derived fiom hei an independent 
spirit, eneigy, self lehance, and a disposition for metaphy- 
sical inquuios , and those qualities were conspicuous fiom 
an early age His fathei’s business misfoi tunes casting 
the boy upon the caie of some of tho inothei’s lelatives, he 
was taken by them to then home at St Cioix, and there at 
school he first evinced that proficiency which marked him 
thionghouthis career The oppoilunities foi school tiam 
ing weie at that tune veiy hunted at St Cioix, and when, 
in his thiiteanth yeai, he enteied the counting house of Mi 
Nicholas Ginger, at that poit, he had already received all 
the benefit such schools weie able to impart This was in 
the autumn of 1769 In loss than a year he was capable 
of more than clerkly duty, and Mr Ciuger, going on a 
foreign journey, left him la sole chaige of the meicantile 
house His business correspondence duiing this time, and 
the piosperity which attended the affairs, show that Mi 
Oruger’s confidence was not misplaced This piactical 
acquaintance with meicantile affaiis was to he most 
serviceable to Hamilton Iti the methodical and eneigetic 
management of mnlbeis of state, and in the prudent caie 
■of weighty inteiesfcs, the influence of the knowledge and 
experience ncquiied by him in the counting-house at St Croix 
18 notable During these thioe years he was the same close 
student that his after years more fully reveal He read 
stanclaid books, which laid open the theories of value and 
of trade, thinking out to feasible methods how those 
theories might be advantageously applied to the daily work 
la hod in hand. He read history, poetiv, and philosophy 
The French language became familiar to him by its general 
use in society and in the transactions of commeioe, and he j 


always wrote it with accuracy aud elegance, and spoke it 
fineiitly and with the accent of native speech The Eev 
Hugh Knox, D D , an Iiishman, a dmno of the Piesby- 
teiian Church, a scliolai of distinction honoured as 
such by the university of Glasgow, was Hamilton’s first 
adequate pieceptoi, and was the fust to disoovoi the rich 
resources end useful tendencies of his intellectual and 
moial charoctei Undei his friendly and giatuitous tutor- 
ship Hamilton supplied many parts in which his education 
was deficient But the boy had aims beyond wheie he 
was , and when an mcident, trivial in itself, led to an 
arrangement by which a moielibeial education was opened 
to him, he left the West Indies, in October 1772, and pio- 
ceeded to New Yoik There, aided by letteis fiom Ins 
friend Di Knox, he made the acquaintance of some ot the 
leading men in that and the adjoining piovince of New 
Jersey A year at the grammai sdiool at Elizabethtown 
in the lattei piovmoe proved sufficient to prepaie him for 
the collegiate couise, and in the spimg ot 1774 he entered 
as a student the King’s (now Columbia) College, and, by 
special privilege, puisued the usual studies accoiding to a 
plan which he laid out foi himself 

When, m 1774, the enforcement of the Boston “Poit 
Bill ” aiousedeven the most moderate lu the other colonies 
to sympatliize with the province of Massachusetts Bay, 
Hamilton studied the political questions i elating to the 
controversy between the colonies aud the pailmment of 
England with his habitual leseaich and enlightened reason- 
mg He was convinced that his duty as an Englishman 
required him to take part with the colouists against the 
assertion of the “omnipotence of paihament” The 
famous tract by Lord Somers entitled S'Ae Jiulyment 
of whole Kinffdoms and Wations, &c, which repudiates 
this as a thing unknown to tho law of England, 
was republished in 1773 at Philadelphia, and widely 
cuculated throughout the piovinces, in aid of the cause 
of colonial resistance Its effect upon the mind of 
Hamilton is to be obseived in his wiitings of this lime 
With his usual ardoui he now busied himself in public dis- 
cussion Befoie Ins eighteenth year ended bis lexiutabou 
as an oiatoi and wiiter was established His chief opponent 
at this peiiod was the distinguished divine Lemuel Bcabuiy, 
who a few years later (1783) was consecrated in Scotland 
the fiist bishop of the United States of Ameiica Tho 
fame of their debates spread over the whole country, and 
Hamilton was the acknowledged “ oiacle ” of the paity of 
modeiation, with which he acted 

While still a collegian he joined the mihtaiy of the jno 
Vince of New Yoik, and began as the captain of its first 
company of artilleiy employed in the continental seivice 
To qualify himself for suoli a position he had, undei the 
immediate instruction of an experienced soldier and ofiicer, 
not only studied the theoietic art of var but engaged with 
others mieceiving daily foi several months piactical lessons 
in the field-drill He was active with his company of 
aitiffensts at the battle on Long Island, at Harlem 
Plains, at Chattel ton’s Hill, New Biunswiok, Trenton, and 
Princeton At Hailem Heights he first attiacted the 
attention of Washington, and again at New Brunswick 
excited the commander’s admiration by the courage and 
skill with winch he held lu check the advance of tho British 
forces, while the Ameucan army was retieating toward the 
Delaware When the army went, m January 1777, into 
wuitei quaitersat Moinstown, Hamilton, now grown in the 
ftiendship and confidence of Washington, leeigned his com- 
mand, became Washington’s private secretary, and was raised 
to the rank of lieutenant-colonel Hamilton remained on the 
staff until Apul 1781, when an unusual and hasty warmth 
of temper on both sides led to the severance of this par- 
ticular connexion, but their mutual friendship remained 
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and even inciea&ed He was mairiod in 1780 to Eliza- 
beth, second dauglitei oi Geneial Philip Schuyler, a 
distinguished soldier and statesman of the Revolution 
For a brief space Hamilton occupied his time in eiExiosing 
the inheient defects of the existing confedeiatioii by a 
senes of excellent papeis known as The Conlinetaalint But 
the country once more needed his moie active aid , he 
returned to the aimy, led one most biiUianl attack, and 
was present with a command at the surrendei of Loid 
Coi nwallis 

The war to maintflia the daclaiation of independence was 
fought, but it did not make nor leave the United Colonies 
a nation A new system of government and “ a coeicive 
union ” were insisted upon by Hamilton and othei foremost 
men as necossaiy But many obstacles stood m the way 
Historical piejudice and the selfishness of local intcicsts 
weie against concessions to a union of the States Tiadi- 
tional dread of centralized government, tiaditional diead 
of an hereditary aristociacy, dread that a national legis 
latuie, if allowed full authouty, might asseit and act upon 
the lepudiated doctiine of an omnipotence of pailiament, 
dread that a supieine general government might absorb, or 
even usuip, under the plea of caie foi the public welfare, 
those local interests which the States were now able to 
maintain, and which the Confedeiation was meant to pro- 
tect — the concuuence of these seveial causes contributed 
to bring out opposition whenever a moie perfect union was 
proposed 

The fiisfc suggestion towards the estahlibhineiit of an 
adequate and permanent goveriimenb came, as it is now 
conceded, from Hamilton It was contained in a lettei 
written by him, Septembei 3, 1780, to James Duane, a 
delegate from New Yoik to the Congtess at Philadelphia 
He wrote a yet moie remaikable letter the follow'ing year 
(Apiil 80) to Robert Moms, the famous financier of the 
Revolution, lu which not a meie suggestion but a matured 
and complete scheme of national finance, including a plan 
foi a United States bank, was discussed and laid out 
These letters are, indeed, the pitnc%2na of the American 
government in its oiganizatiou and admini&tiation When 
the convention of delegates met at Annapolis, Maiyland, 
lu Septembei 1786, the inflaeiice of Hamilton upon the 
destinies of his country began to be favoured by circum- 
stances Although the ob;|ecb of that convention was 
bmited to simply commercial projects, yet, under his and 
Madison's prudent management, an address was Gnally 
issued which brought about the great and conclusive con- 
vention of 1787 at Philadelphia The foim of government 
then instituted is, in its gioundwork and its principal 
foatuiea, a restoiation and perfecting of the ancient consti- 
tutional libeities of England While the paiticular plan 
proposed by Hamilton was, os were other piojects, laid 
aside, yet it was the spirit of the system conceived by him 
which then pievailed and has since been a contiolhng 
pnnciple in the administration of government Guizot says 
of him that “ theie is not in the constitution of the United 
States an element of order, of force, of duiation, which he 
did not powerfully contribute to introduce into it and to 
cause to predominate ” It was at this period that Hamilton, 
in association with John Jay and James Madison, wrote 
his parts of The Feda ahst 

At the oonvention, called by the State of New York, 
which met at Poughkeepsie, on the Hudson River, June 
1788, to ratify the proposed National Constitution, the 
superb ability of Hamilton for organizing and leading 
intelligent public opinion displayed itself fully The utility 
of candid, earnest, reasonable debate has seldom been more 
approved by its results A most disheartening minority 
of the delegates when the convention first met were lu 
favour of the Constitution When Hamilton ceased his 
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efforts, not only had he gained to his support a majority, 
but even ultimately he had the did and vote of his most 
eloquent and most powerful antagonist At length 
Hamilton arose m the convention, and, stating that Virginia 
had latified the Constitution, and that the Union was 
Iheieby au accomplished fact, moved that they cease then 
contentions and add New York to the new empire of re 
publican states That day his labouis culminated m entiia 
success 

Washington, when forming the cabinet foi his first piesi- 
dontial admiuistiation, natuially turned to Robeit Morns as 
the proper person to take the secretaryship of tlie treasury, 
but ^lortia declined, insisting that Hamilton was “the one 
man in the United States ” htted by studies and ability to 
create a public credit and bung the resources of the country 
into active efficiency Washington found his former 
militaiy secietary more than equal to the task The hsoal 
affaiis of the country were at once oiganized, and prosperity 
quickly came Hamilton achieved an immediate success 
which all agree is without parallel He also was really 
the organizer of the administiation of the new' Government, 
and iQ its chief department it remains to this day without 
change His state papers, wiitten duiing the two presiden- 
tial teims of Washington, aie regarded as of the highest 
character foi knowledge of the case, wisdom, and piactical 
method , and his leport on the constitutionality of a 
national bank, la which ho fully develops his favouiite 
policy of the implied powers of the Government, and the 
othei lepoit, nominally upon manufactmes, which embiaces 
in Its range every pmsmt of human industiy susceptible of 
encouragement under such a government os he wished to see 
that of the United States, are those pioductions m which 
the raie qualities of his mind abundantly manifest then 
force and piecision Piesideut Van Bmen declared the 
latter paper to be “ Hamilton’s masterpiece ” 

Aftei these labours Hamilton, though offered the position 
of chief-ju&tice of the United States, remained at the bar 
of his adopted State He soon rose to its highest rank, 
and was esteemed its nnnvalled leader As a citizen, and 
without the dssire of public office, ho continued always 
actively interested in public affiuis His intense and un- 
compromising moral nature engendered many political 
antipathies, though personally few weio more loved for 
amiability and respected for then honom Among those 
men whom he deemed it a patriotic duty to defeat in a 
personal ambition was Aaron Bun, the vice-piesident of 
the United States Party lines were maiked and party 
spiiit fierce Buir appreciated what would be the effect of 
Hamilton’s continued opposition to his political designs, 
and knew that he was a man to be neither conciliated in 
this lespect or outmanoeuvred He eagerly watched for an 
opportunity to impute offence A trivial and inadequate 
occasion soon came An indiscreet person repeated a 
remark which he said Hamilton made m a famibai con- 
versation at the house of a common friend, to the purport 
that he had a “ despicable ’ opinion of Burr Upon this 
gossip Burr acted, and so subtle was the manner with 
which he managed the correspondence for his determined 
puipose that he, according to the tone of society at that 
time, made it, in Hamilton’s misconception, an obligation, 
due to his continued usefulness m public affairs, to accept 
a challenge They met early on the morning of July 11, 
1804, at a sequestered place beneath the hills of Wee- 
hawken, on the west bank of the Hudson River, opposite to 
the city of New York Hamilton was mortally wounded 
at the first fire As he fell, his own pistol was by aooident 
discharged, and the ball struck the ground near him He 
did not himself intend to fire He died the following 
day, m the forty-eighth year of hia age, Hia death was 
considered a national calamity Eight of hia children, 
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four boys and foui girls, weie left to bis wulon’t. cue I 
She survived him half a contuiy, dying at the age of j 
umety-seven, and. during all tnab time she icmainod 
attiied in the widow’s dress of the eaily times 

The poculidiity of Hamilton's genius consisted ol quilitns uluch 
enanently distinguish linn fiom ilia otliei gicat pcisonngcsof lua 
time The einthet pieoocioiis uas nevLi ipphealilo to linn, foi 
■fthutovoi he did, oven in Ins boyliood, uas aecoiupWicd uith 
f.ioihly, 'lud losnlteil in a paifLetioii tint the uoihs ol littci jcuis 
did not csceed He wis ciei nntnio ITis intUloet pieictd 
tliiougU tho most subtle 'iinl piofouiid pioblems, sud apiuiently 
without tho liboui of espciiment He “ tould see cousequonta 
yet doimint in then pimuplLs,’’ oi, ss Tillevisud sudof bun on 
nioio than one occision, “he dinned" “Ilimilton naitrftmn. 
I’buiop' M IS the leason given bj the piiiice whon ho coiiipaitd 
him to tin. lud Nuiokoii Ills iiidiistiy uis iim\ lIIou', and his 
l(,iinin.{ oqiiil til till cieitne riciiUv of Ins imnd Ibo fecunditi, 
pOMLi, iigmii, mil mitmity of his lutclkotu d woil^ as fully iiii- 
l»ipsseil Ins nnitLiupo uiis is iliey liaic siiu o nnpitsscd ^lOsteiily 
His politnil uii'mgs sctin, m the estimation of jndieioiis'unl 
craiiieiit mitcis in Vtuiuci, Oicit Biituii, and Fionre, to place 
him 111 th' Inst lanlc of niish i iniiids The most mdelv knoiiii of 
these wiitini's aic those cout lined m 77ie Fai lalul Ti luslalioiis 
of them ueio piiblishcil it Pins (the fust as call} os 1792), and 
veio studied by tho chuf publio luni of that pniod It has been 
•issei led 111 it they cshibit an evl< nt and ptccision of mfoiinatioii, a 
inofuiiilityoriosi luli, and an iiccmateiiess of iindustandiiig ninth 
would hive done honoui to the most illustiions stitcsincnof nun lit 
Ol moduu times, that foi oompiehcnsn encss of design, sliengtli, 
clem ness, and sunpliLity they base no paiallol (£lac7uooil a Mtiga 
tine, Jamiiiy 1838, B.na T/ie Hiiniufff/i Jlemew, No 24) Talle} 

1 md called the attention of hiu opcaii st itcsmeii to the nieiits of 
TheFt.de}tt,li‘J as i coinous souieo of omuet inaxnus and xnolound 
tliouglit , and Oui/ot says tint, "in tho apphcitioii of ckincntniy 
piintapks of gosunmont to tiraoticul admimstiation, it was the 
pioatest woilv Known to him '* Laboulvye his es-picssetl at gicat 
longth his dchboi ite judgment of Ilunilton's gcimis and wisdom, 
aocT of the eonsuinniota ability with wlaoli he called mto e\.istenco 
ii new system of goycimnont and oigaiiized its admimstiation 
{IMotiu (let JitaCi l/nit, tome in ) And Hamilton’h o« ii countiy 
in’n liaie not been less oniphalio la giitcful acknowledgment, 
ospoeiully Chiet-Justioo Maishall, the judicial iiitoipioioi and ev 
pounihn of tho piinoiploi of the Ameiicui Constitution 

In poison llnmilton was below tlio medium hoiglifc slendti, 
ilmost dthcataiii fianio, lustmct with life, meet and quick nigoil , 
hib gencial addiess w is gneeful and nei i ons, nidieflting the energy, 
CMctiiPss, and acting of liis mind Ilia complexion wia hiight 
and indil}, his bin light, and tho whole couutcnawoe decidedly 
Scottish in form and expiossion lIis pohtnal enemies frankly 
spoke of hisinanuoi niid conyeisaiion, and legicttcd itsiiiLeistibk 
Chaim The beat poitinits of him aie by Tiumbull, Weunoi, Ames, 
and tlioip IS v good bust by Ceii iclii 
Forfiill nil moils of Hamilton, see tho olaboiafe LiA, in 7 vols , by 
John Chut Ji Hamilton, one of his sons, Hew Yoik, 1857, the ij/c 
by Di Itennick, published in JTaipet'a Family Libiaty , Life by 
Jlloiso, 2 vols, Boston, 1S7G, Edoiiaid Laboulayc's Ahkoiie cfes 
hUtia Unio, tome lu , Fiius, 1870 , Ciutis’s Sistoiy of (he CowAita 
lion of the Vmlcd States, 2 wols , New Yoik, 1858 , Keithimdlei s 
JUtM/ilton an I hu Oonlcmpoi ai vs, London, 1864, itumnoffa dfis 
i07 y of the UiuIlA Slates, in the 7th and euccoednig vols , and Shea's 
LiJl a, id FikOi oJ Iloinilton, 2dod , New Yoik, 1880 (G SH ) 
HAMILTON", Anihont oi Antoine (164(»-1720), a 
Pidnob clasaioxl authoi, wrho us especially notewoithy from 
tho fact that, though hy birth, lie was a foreignei, liis 
Iifceiaijr chaiacteriBtics aie more decidedly French than 
tho£.e of many of tho most mdubitablo Pienchmen TTis. 
fathei wit, Geoiga ITamilton, youngei biothei of James, 
second eiil of Abeicoin and head of the family of Ham- 
ilton in the peerage of Scotland, and sixiili duke of 
ChAtelleiault in the peerage of Fiance j and his mothei 
was Mary Batloi, sister of the duke of Ormonde He 
was born in 1646, but the place of his biith has not 
been ascertained According to some authoiities. it was 
Drogheda, but accoiding to the London edition of his 
works in 1811 it was Eoscrea in Tipperaiy county 
From the age of four till he was fouiteen the boy was 
biought np in Fiance, whither his family had removed 
after the e’ceoution of Chailes I The fact tha^ like 
hia father, he was ^ a Eoman Catholic, pi evented his 
reoeivmg the political promotion he might otherwise 
have espected on the Eestoration, but he became a distm- 
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guished meuibci of that biilhaiit band of couitieis wlico 
most fitting poiLiaituio was destined to be the inoduct uf 
his pen Hib connexion with Fiance was always main 
tamed, and the inaiiiacfo of Ins sistei to the Comte de 
Oianiont rendciid it more intimate it jiossible than 
hefoio On the accession of James he found his religious 
disabilities tiansfcrnied into advantages Ho obtained an 
infantiy legiment in Ireland, and was appointed govunoi 
of Limeiick But tho battle of the Boyne, at which he 
was picsont, biought ilisa&tei on all who were attached to 
the cause of the Stew aits, and befoio long he W'as again in 
France — an exile, but at homo The icst of Ins life was 
spent foi the most put m Hie chAteauv of Ins fricnch 
With the dufhoss Ludovise of Maine he became an espoeial 
favouiite, and it was at hei seat at Sceaax that he vioto 
the Jifemoii es that made him famous The ill advi-icd 
expedition of 1708 was the last political enteipnso in 
w'hich ho sliaied, and ho died at St Geimain cn Laie, 
August 6, 1720 

It IS mainly, aa Ins alieody been inditatLil, by the ilAiiiut/ts dii 
ComU de thamnwiit tint Hamilton takes link with Ilia most 
elissicil wiiteis of Piance Thewoikwas Hist publislied niioiij 
iiiously m 1718 niidoi tho iiibiio of C'ologiio, but it was loilfy 
jiiiulcd in Ilollmd, at that ti_ao the gicat pattoiioas of all ques 
tionible author An English tiaiislition bj Bojti appeal ed in 
1714 Upwaids of tlmly editions Inio since ajipe iied, Iho best of 
the Fienth being Eenound’s (1812) and Gustavo llinnot’s (1858), 
and tho best of the English Eilw aid’s (1798), sath 78 ouciaMugs, 
and Malleville’s (1811), watli C4poitnit9by Semiii and oUins 
The Ol iginal edition w as icpi inled by Pil teau in 1 870 In unit ition 

, and satnio paiodyof tho loinautio tales which Gilland’blianslation 
' of Y/io Y/toiMancZanif One A’li/Zitflind biought iiitofn 0111 in Fi uicc, 
HiuiiUou wioto ilcZia, Flew dF<mm, Z&njiyde, and Zrs Quatio 
Faeaidina, winch me cliaiaoteiizod liy the gineefiil ease of then 
style and the successful c\lia\aganco of thou incidents The hist 
thiee tales appealed at Pans in 1780, ten jcois aftei the dt ith oi 
the authoi, and a collection uf his is Bivci va iii 1731 con 
lamed tho unfimsdiod "Zentyde " A collected edition of Ilainil 
toil’s woiks was published in six volumes in 1740, and was 
icpiintcdiii 1762, 1770, 1776, and 1777 A tiaiislition of Pope’s 
Xssuj/ Oft OiitMsni, whieli piocuied the authoi a eoiiiiilmienliiy 
aeknowledgnient fiom tho poet, is still in MSS , with tin (\iep 
tion of a liagment punted in tho 1812 edition ol the woiks In 
tho name of hia intce, the countess of Rtiffoid, Huiiiltoii iniin- 
tained a witty eoiiespondcnce with Lady Maiy Woi Iky Montagu 
bco Notices ol Hnnilton m the 1862 edition oi Ins woiks, and in 
Lesciiie’s edition of tlio Contii, Smuto Doin u’s Cuunnis dn Zttndt 
tom 1 ),'W.A8v\oTih2IidoiicclolaliUtraiuiefianfai'it,a 
853 

HAMILTON", Elizaultii (1758-1816), novelist and 
miscellaneous writei, was boin at Belfast, of Scotch ov- 
tiaction, 25th July 1758 Hei fathei's death in 1709 left 
his wife BO embaiiassed that Elizabeth was adopted in 1762 
by hei paternal aunt, Mis Maiahall, who lived m Scot- 
land, near Stirling Theie Elizabeth spent liei youth and 
leceived a good education, — at hist at school, atteiwaidg in 
piiyate, and latteily foi somo months uudei miUilcrs at 
Edmhmgb. and Glasgow In hei 16th yeai she mado a 
fcoui in the Highlands with some fiiends, and wrote ajournal 
of it foi hei aunt’s jioiusal, which was inserted, unknown 
bo the authoress, in a piovincial magazine In 1780 Mis 
Marshall died, and Miss Hamilton was prevented by Iionse- 
hold cares fiom using her pen , but :n 1785 she made hor 
first voluntaiy contribution to the piess m the shape of a 
lettei to the Zounffe), of which papei it foims the 46Lli 
nnmbei On the death of Mr Maiahall iii 1788, Miss 
Hamilton lived foi a time with her brothei, Captain Chailes 
Hamilton, who was engaged on his translation of the 
Hedayfa Prompted by her brolhei's associations, she pio- 
duced her Lettei s of a JSmdoo JRajah in 1796, and 
soon after, with her sister Mis Blake, settled at Bath, 
wheio she published in 1800 the Memoirs of Mod&n 
PhilosopTia a, a kind of satire on tho admirers of the 
French Eevolution In 1801-2 the Lettera on JEduea- 
tioa appeared, her most valuable though not her most 
popular woik After travelhng though "Wales and Scotland 
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£oi noaily two years, the sisters took up then, ahodo in 
1803 it Edinburgh In 1804 Mrs Hamilton, as she then 
piefeued to be called, published her Life of Aqivpptna, 
Wife of Gl> manieus , and in the same yeni she leceived a 
pension from Qoverumeiit About this time she cuneeiited 
to take chaige foi six months of a widowed Scotch noble- 
man’s family, and to his eldest dauglitei weie addic&sed 
Letleis on the Moial and Eeligious Lunfiple, published in 
1800 Ilei next iiublioation of importance, 3'he Cottageia 
of Glenbnrine, appealed in 1808 This woik, to which 
the authoiese owes most of hei fame, la an admuable 
description of the failings of the Scotch peasontiy in 
their home life, and, while graphic and telling, is “saved 
from caiicature and absurdity ” Sii Walter Scott desciiboa 
it ns “ a pictuie of the riiial habits of Scotland, of stiiking 
and impressive fidelity,” and Loid Jeffrey reviewed it 
voiy favourably in the Ldtnhut gh Remew (vol xii ) Hei 
siibseq^uont works weie a supplement to hei Letteia on, 
RdiiLation, under the name of Populai Ebsaya on the 
Elemental y Ptbiiciplet, of the Human Hind (1812), and 
Iliiitb addiessed to the Pations and Huectms of Puhlu. 
Schools (1815) She died at Harrogate, July 23, 1816 

Mcmoita of Mia Eli,.ahcth Hamilton, by Miss Hengei, weio pnb 
hshecl in 1818 A notice of boi liloiaiy life, andlibomi, attiibuted 
to Mias Edgewoith, appealed in the Monthly Maefa,aiie foi Sop 
tembei 1816 

HAMILTON, Jajues (1769-1831), the author of the 
riimiltonian system of teaching languages, was hom lu 
1769 and died October 31, 1831 The first part of his 
life was spent in meioanlilo pursuits Having settled m 
Himhurg and become free of the city, lie was anxious to 
become acquainted with Gorman and accepted the tuition 
of a Eienoh emigic^, Geneial D’Angclis In twelve lessons 
he founl himself able to lead an easy German book, his 
mastai having diecaided the use of a giammai and tions- 
hted to him shoit stones word foi woid into Piench As 
a citiren of Ilambuig Hamilton started a business in Fans, 
and duung the peace of Amiens maintained a Incmtive 
trade with England , but at the lupture of the tieaty he 
was made a piisoner of war, and though the protection of 
Hamburg wis enough to get the woids efacS de la lisfe des 
ptisonnters de guene inscribed upon his passport, he was 
detained in custody till the close of hostilities His busi- 
ness being thus ruined, he went in 1814 to Ameuca, intend- 
ing to become a farmer and manufactniei of potash, bat, 
changing his plan bofoie he leached his “location,” he j 
stalled as a teacher m New Yoik Adopting his old tutor’s | 
method, he attained remaikable success m New York, 
Baltimore, Washington, Boston, Montieal, and Quebec 
Returning to England in Jnly 1823, lie was eqrmlly foi- 
tunate in Manchestei and elsewhere His system attiocted 
general attention, and was vigoionsly attacked and defended 
In 1826 Sydney Smith devoted an aiticle to its elucidation 
in the Edinhuigh Review — “ We are strongly peisuadod,” 
he said, “ that, the time being given, this system will make 
better scholars, and, the degiee of scholarship being given, 
a much shorter tune will be needed ” than m the ordinary 
system As texb-hoolm foi his pupils Hamilton printed 
interlinear translations of the Gospel of John, of an EpitoTne 
hiatoruB aacrae, of JSsop’s J'aWeffjEutTopms, Amelins Viotoi, 
Phsodrus, (fee , and many books were issued as Hamiltonian 
with which he had nothing personally to do The two 
master principles of his method, which has left its traces 
on our modem linguistic discipline, are that the language 
is to be presented to the scholar as a living organism, 
and that its laws aie to be learned from observation and 
not by lules 

Sea Hamilton’s own account— Hiimylea, Picudvx, and 
BesitZls qf the Hamiltonian Syatcsmfcn the laat Twelve Tears, Man 
ohestor, 1829 , Albarte, Ueher die Hamdton’sefie Methoda , O F 
Wuim, Hamilton und Jaeotot, 1881 
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HAMILTON, PATHicn (1504-1538), son of &ii Patrick 
Hamilton, well know n lu Scottish chivalry, and of Catherine 
Stewart, daughtei of Alexander duke of Albany, second son 
of James II of Scotland, -was bom in the dioccao of 
Glasgow, probably at his fatliei’s estate of Stonehuuse 
in Lanaikshiie Of his eaily boyhood and education 
nothmg 13 known In 1517 he was appointed titnlai 
abbot of Feme, Eoss-shiie, and it was [iiobably about 
the same yeai that be went to study at Pans, foi his 
name IS found in an ancient list of those who giaduated 
theie in 1520 It was doubtless dming this peiiod that 
ho leoeived the gems of the doctnnes ho wac afteiwaids 
so nobly to uphold From Ales we learn that Hamil- 
ton subsequently neat to Louvain, attiacted probably by 
the fame ot Eia&mus, who in 1621 had his headqnaiteis 
theie Retaining to Scotland, the young ecLolai natmally 
selected St Andiews, the capital of the chnich and of learn- 
ing, as his residence On the 9th June 1623 ho became 
a member of the univeisity of St Andrews, and on the 3d 
Octobei 1624 ho was admitted to its faculty of aits Theie 
Hamilton attained such influence that he w'as peimitted to 
conduct in the cathedral a musical mass of his ow n composi- 
tion But tlio Refoiined doclnnee had no\v obtained a firm 
hold on the young abbot, and he was eagei to communi- 
cate them to Ins lellow-countiymen Eaily in 1627 the 
archbishop Beatoun’s attention was directed to the heieti- 
cal iiroaching of tlio young piiest, wheieupon he oideied 
that Hamilton ehould be foimally summoned and accused 
Hamilton fled to Germany, fiist visiting Lnthei at Witten- 
beig, and nftoiwards enrolling hiraselt as a student, undei 
Fiancis Lambert of Avignon, in the new unuoisity of 
Maiburg, opened klay 30, 1527, by Philip, lanclgiave of 
Hesse Enth and Tyndnle w oi e among those whom he met 
theio Late in the autumn of 1627 Hamilton lotuinrd to 
Scotland, bold in the truth of his piinoiples He w'enfc 
fii6t to his hi other ’a house at Kmcavel, neai Linlithgow, in 
which town he pioached frequently, and soon afterwards 
he maiiied a young lady of noble rank, whose name has 
not come down to ua. Beatoun, avoiding open violence 
thiough feai of Hamilton’s high connexions, invited Intti 
to a conference at St Andrews The lefoiinei lesolately 
accepted the invitation, and for nearly a month was pei- 
mitted to preach fieely At length, howevei, ho was sum- 
moned befoie a council of bishops and cleigy piesid ed over 
by the aichbishop, and though he clearly and calmly 
answered all the wiitten chaiges hi ought against him, his 
replies gave ground foi now acousations of heresy The 
council eageily convicted him, and handed him over to the 
eeculai powei The sentence was cained out on the same 
day (Eebruaiy 29, 1528) lest he should be lesoued by lus 
fi lends, and he was burned at the stake as a heretic His 
comageous bearing attracted more attention than evei to 
the doctrmes foi which he sullered, and greatly helped to 
spiead the Reformation m Scotland 

Hamilton left a short treatise showing die antithesis between the 
law and the gospel Filth's tianslation of it, undei the name of 
“ Patuck’s Phees," is to ho found in Fove’s Aeia and MmiKmenta 
PcUikL HiiimlCon, ihefiiatFieachci and Maityi cf the Scoitwh JU 
foi motion, hy the Eev Pctei Loinner, was published at Eduihiiigli 

HAMILTON, Robbut (1743-1829), an able wiitor on 
pohtical economy and finance, was bom at Piliig, Edin- 
burgh, on the 11th June 1743 He was of good family, 
hie grandfather, ’William Hamilton, professor of divinity 
and afterwards prinoipal of Edinburgh Hniver&ity, having 
been a cadet of the family of Fieston He leceived an 
excellent education, and specially diatingnifilied ]iimad.f m 
the (dasses of mathematics at the nnivei&ity of Edinburgh, 
then under Professor Matthew Stewart Although desnous 
of following a literary life, he was induced to enter the 
hahking-house of Messrs Hogg m order to acquire a prao- 
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tical knowledge of business In 176Clie was disappointed 
in his effort to obtain the mathematicdl chair at Aberdeen 
uni 76 isity, bub thiee years later he gave up baaincas piii- 
BUits and accepted the rectorship of Peith acadetn} In 
1779 he was presented to the chan of natural pluloaophy 
at Abeideen univoiaity Foi many yeaia, howeyer, by 
private auaiigement with hie colleague Piofeaaoi Copland, 
Hamilton taught the class of mathematics In 1817 ho 
was piosented to the lattei chair Foi some years befoie 
his death in July 1829 he had retiied fiom the active 
buainoss of his chair, and quitted liis privacy only at laie 
iiitoiv.ils to take part in impoitant aftans conoorning the 
college 

Ilunilton’s most impoiUnt woik w the Chuty on the i^ctiunuil 
D 6f, whali nppincd in 1813 -ind w is rnidouliteilly the hist to 
t\2>nso tlu ecoiiomif’ fillnoiLS involved m Pitt’a policy of % ■anking 
fun 1 It IS still of vnluo A posthumous voiiiino published m 
18J0, Thi jP}oyii-it of Society, H also of ffieit 'ibility, and w ft veiy 
olki live lit itiiK nt ot oLonoraical inmciploa by tiatnig then natnial 
oiima 111(1 iiositioii 111 the dcs elopmuit of aocid life Some minor 
Moihs nf i jmi tu il tlinaotu {Inti odutiimi to liutcliandixe, 1778 , 
Msiiif on Tl'u) and Peace, 1790) aio now foigotton 

HAMILTON, Thomas (1789-1813), theauthoi of Giful 
TAomion, was tlie youngei hiotliei of Piofessor Sii 
'William Hamilton, Bait, and was boin in 1789 In Ins 
early yaais he acquuad a thoiough masteiy of the classics, 
and notsvithatanding that he entered the artillery and was 
engaged m active aeivice thioughout the Peninsular and 
American campaigns, he continued to cultivate his literary 
tastes On the conclusion of peace he withdiew, with the 
rank of captain, fiom active piofossionnl duties, and amused 
his leisure houia with the congenial pastime of literature 
He was nfioquent contiibutor to Jilacltoood’a Magunne fiom 
its commancenienbj his piapers manifesting gi eat variety and 
versatility of talent, and embiacing both prose and poetry 
The most important and popular of his contributions to that 
lienodical was the military novel Cy7 d Tim nlon, whose 
deQciency of plot la sufficiently compensated foi by the 
inteiest of its details, its vivacity of movement, its tiuthfid 
and clevei delineation of character, and its easy, fresh, and 
graceful style Hia Annals of the Feninsiclat Campaign, 
published originally in 1829, and lepablislied in 1849 with 
additions by Fiedeiiok Hardman, though too condensed to 
leave room foi graiihic description, is written with great 
clearness and impaitiahty His only other woik, Men and 
Manneta in Amenca, published originally m 1832, is the 
result of much careful observation, and its criticisms, though 
frank and outspoken, and somewhat eolouied by British 
prejudice, are always expressed with courtesy and good 
taste He died, at Pisa, Decemher 7, 1842 

HAMILTON, Sir William, Bart (1788-1856), one of 
the most eminent of Scottish metaphysicians, was bom m 
Glasgow, on the 8th Mai oh 1788 His father, Di William 
Hamilton, had in 1781, on the strong recommendation of 
the celebrated William Hunter, been appointed to succeed 
his father, Di Thomas Hamilton, as professoi of anatomy 
m the uuiveisify of Glasgow, and when he died m 1790, 
in his thiity second year, he had already gained a reputa- 
tion that caused his early death to be widely and deeply 
regretted William Hamilton and a younger brother (after- 
wards Captain Thomas Hamilton, noticed above) were thus 
brought up under the sole care of their mother,' — a woman, 
fortunately, of considerable ability and force of character 
William received his eaily education in Scotland, e-veept 
during two yeais which he spent in a private school near 
London, and went in 1807, as a Snell exhibitioner, to 
Balliol College, Oxford There he pursued his studies 
tealously, though tor the most part independently, — 
devoting himself chiefly to Aristotle, but m other direcUons 
also laying the foundations of that wids and profound 
scholarship with which his name is associated In 
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Novembei 1810 he took the degree of B A with fiist class 
honours, after au examination so much above the usual 
standaid in the number and difficulty of the woiks which 
it embraced that the memory of it was long pieseived at 
Oxford He had been intended for the medical profession, 
but, soon after leaving Oxfoid, gave up this idea, and in 
1813 became a member o£ the Scottish bai Henceforward 
Edinbuigh was his place of residence, and, except on occa 
sion of two short visits to Germany in 1817 and 1821, he 
never again quitted Scotland Neither his ambition nor 
hia success w as such as to absorb his time in profebsioiial 
pursuits His life was mainly that of a student , and the 
following years, marked by little of outward inoidsut, w ere 
failed by reseat dies of all kinds, tluough which he daily 
added to his stores of learning, while at the same time lie 
was gradually forming his philosojihio system The out- 
ward and visible traces of these lesearclies leinain in liis 
common-place books, especially in one which, ha\ mg been 
in constant use, is a valuable lecord of his studies fiom 
this tune onwards to the close of his life He did not 
withdraw himself from society, but liis favourite com- 
panions were the books of his own and of eveiy library 
within hia leacb Among these he lived in a soit of 
seclusion, from whidi only now and then, when stiiied by 
some event of the woild aiound, did he come forth, in 
vigorotm pamphlets, to denounce, or protest, oi lemonstrate, 
as the case might be 

His own investigations enabled him to make good his 
claim to represent the ancient family of Hamilton of Pieston, 
and in 1816 he took up the baionetoy, which had lam 
dormant since the death (m 1701) of SirBobert Hamilton, 
well known in his day os a Covenanting leadei 

In 1820 he was an unsuccessful candidate for the chan 
of moral philosophy in the university of Edinbuigh Soon 
afterwards he was appointed professor of civil history, and 
as such delivered sovoral oouites of lectures on the histoiy of 
modern Euiope and the history of literature In 1829 Ins 
caieer of authoisliip began with the appearance of the well 
known essay on the Fhiloi,02'>hy of the Unconditioned , — the 
first of a senes of articles contiibuted by him to the JBdin- 
bwgh Review He was elected in 1836 to the Edinbuigh 
chair of logic and metaphysics, and from this time dates the 
influence which, dniing the next twenty years, he excited 
over the thought of the youngei geneiation in Scotland 
Much about the same time he began tlie preparation of an 
annotated edition of Beid’s works, intending to annex tu it 
a number of dissertations Before, however, this design had 
been earned out, he was stiuok with paralysis of the light 
Bide, which seriously crippled Ins bodily powers, though it 
left his mind wholly unimpaired The edition of Eeid 
appeared in 1846, but with only seven of the intended dis- 
sertations, — the last, too, unfinished It was Sir William’s 
distinct purpose to complete the work, but this purpose re- 
mained at hiS death unfulfilled, and all that could be done 
afterwards was to print such materials foi the remainder, 
or such notes on the subjects to be discussed, as were found 
among his MSS Considetably befoie this time he bad 
formed his theory of logic, the leading principles of w hich 
were indicated in the prospectus of “ an essay on a new 
analytic of logical foi ms" prefixed to his edition of Reid 
But the elaboration of the scheme in its details and appli- 
cations continued duiing the next few years to occupy 
much of his leisure Out of this arose in. 1847 a sharp con- 
troversy with the late Professor De Morgan of Unxveisity 
College, London The essay did not appear, but the le- 
Bulta of the labour gone through are contained in the 
valuable appendices to his Lectmea on Logie Another 
occupation of these years was the pieparation of extensive 
mateiials for a jmblieation which he designed on the per- 
sonal history, influence, and opmions of Luther Here he 
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nclvanced so fai as to have planned and partly caiiierl out 
the aiiangemeiit of the woikj but it did not go foitliei, and 
still remains in MS In 1852-53 ap]Deared the fiist and 
second editions of liis DiacusiAons tn I^/ulosojj/i^, Life> atu>e, 
micl Edu( ation,, a lepniit, ith laige additions, of liis eontii- 
butions to the Edinhui gh Review Soon aftei, his geneial 
liealth begin to fail Still, howevei, aided now as evei 
by his couiageous and devoted wife — (ho had manied 
m 1829) — ^he peiseveied in literaiy laboui , and during 
1831-55 ho brought out nine volumes of a new edition of 
Btewiit’fc. woiks The only lemaining volume waa to have 
contiined a memoii of Mi Stewait fiom hia pen, but this 
he did not live to wute He taught his class foi the last 
time lu tho wiutei of 18 56-6 G Shoitly aftei the close of 
the session he was taken ill, and on the Cth May 185G he 
died at his house iii Edmhuigh 

Sii "W H luiiUou's jiliiloaophy IS piosentcil inviitingscitlici more 
01 less fi iguiLiitiuy in foim. 'lud OuCisional m pniposo, oi else, in 
■nhole 01 in pait, piepaied foi publication by otlieis, not bj himsilf 
Hcnco, not only do some points leceive ■nliit seems almost n snpti 
ilnityof itteution, while otlieis of (.qiialunpoitanccaietiLatLd with 
baicly enough ot detail, but thcie is no eonipleto statement of flie 
latest lesults of his thinking in thou mutual iclatioii" It may bo 
that thia impoifeotion of tho oiitnaid foim has tended to obscuie die 
1 eal liaimony of his system, and in pai t led to its hoing piononnced 
— as it has too often been — on assemblage of contiadictoiydoc tunes 
How fu tins IS fiom being the case, and lion closely the vouons 
parts aie connected, hccoiiios appaient when it is seen how tliey aio 
all developed fiom the oeutiol conception of consciousness In die 
following sketcli that conception nilL bo used as a ^xuntfiom nlucli 
briefly to view the system ns n whole, and to tiace the beoung on 
one another of its leading doctrines 

ConaoiQU&uosiS is legridcd by Hamilton undei tin ee chief sspocls 
— (1) as It IS 111 its^f , (2) as loalizod rrndoi actual conditions, 
(3) as a souico ot tiiitli 

1 Oonscrorrsnoss in itself is to Hamilton but anothei name foi 
iininodiito oi intuitive knonlrdgo Toi such knowledge is a 
rel itioii betn con i subject (knowing) and an object (known), which, 
IS It IS viewed fiom tho aide of the ouo oi tho other tciin, is niopoily 
called oonseronsnoss oi knowledge there are two asxM,ots,^t tho 
thing itself is one Immediate know ledge or coiisciorrsnoss involves 
the evistonoe ol both subject and objoet, — it is tho alflimatioii by 
the subject iinplicitly of its own existence, explicitly of that of the 
object In this lolalioti os loali/ed in the piimaiy judgment, that 
whiolv knows IS ooiioeivcd as the ego oi self, — ^tliat wlinh. w known, 
eitlici as a mode of the ego oi Bolt, oi as a mode of the non ego oi 
not self Thus we have, in the tm ms of the relation, a division of 
ceisteiM into the noumonon self and the oontiasted phenomena of 
mind and of mattci , while the relation itself yields a division of 
hnovolulga into philosophy, coiiospoiiding to its subjective, and 
scienoc, coiioaponding to its objectivo, phase, — ^the lattei being 
fuithei subdivided into Uie sciences of mental and those of mateiial 
phenomena * 

2 Hamilton adopted tho division of mental phenomena (not os 
states but as elements) into the tluec gioups oi masses of eognilioia, 
pel wig, and ooncUioii Cognitions he classifled acooiding to thedif- 
feient lelations between subject and objeot, calling these lelations, — 
os sabioctivo, powcis oi faoulties, — os olnoctive, foiiua oi stages, of 
knowledge Undei tlieso, cognition is eithei iniiupdiate oi mediate, 
i p , eithei consoiouauoss itself oi tho datum of conscionsuess The 
fust of the faculties, theiefoie, is of immediate knowledge, — the 
aonuisilive oi piespntativo powei, which yields peiception (oxteinal 
and inleinal) The secontl is of that foim of mediate knowledge 
which IS lepiesoutative of an individual object Heie Hamilton dis- 
tiugiushod thiee moments oi phases, which he toimod the letentivo, 
the repioduotivo, and tho lepiesentativo poweis, — distinguished 
them perhaps too widely, but at the same time indicated their 
oss-entfol unity The thud is of that foim of mediate knowle^^ 
in whioh a number of objects lecmre a factitious unity from being 
thought under a eomraon lelation Tins he named the elaboiative 
or discursive faculty * Here, wheie he had to deal with conscious- 
ness m tiro form ot expenonce, realized under actual couditions and 
comprehending eveiy variety of mental hte, Hamilton showed, m 
the flist place, how the mutual action and loaction of Ihe sevoicd 
elements pioducea the complexity which the phenomena piesent 
Eeimmsceuce, imagination, and judgment cue all, os acts m which 
wo aie conscious, and whioh. imply a piior immediate knowledge, 
eontarnod in self pet ception But, on the other hand, our kuow 
ledge or peiception even of self could not be what it is, did pio- 
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ctsscs of lominisccnop, imagination, and judgment not ontPi into its 
oumjiosition Uonsciousniss iiithid( s nil the paiticulu toiins of 
knowledge, yet its diaclopnieiit into a whole is tho eilect of tho 
amnoics which make up its content ■* In the next place, ho sliow ed 
the liws of mental action in the < oiidilioiis under which conscious- 
ness IS excicised Ifiom the viiictj and the limitation of con- 
siiousness, under the iclation ot tune, arises the suroessive laii- 
ation otits units, — in othui woids, the ti iin of thought By the 
hinitatiou ot consciousness is meant the limited iintiibei ot objeelsto 
wliieli it ern at one tune be diiccted, but this issues in a liither 
liinitatiou, consisting in tlir dispiopoi tioii botw 1 1 ii coiisciousiitss and 
the whole sum oi iiieiitil modi fit itions Sii 3V Il'irnilton held that 
eoiiseionsncss IS the mciit il modes oi “ iiio\ cmciits, using ibovc a 
ccitdin dogice of iiiteiisity,” and tint “the moiemeiits biyonil 
the coiiseions laiiga aio still piopei ties— and. ptlci'ti-vo pioperlics 
— of the mental ego” This eloi time ho used to cxpliin not 
only the phenoinoiii of oidmoiily latmt knowledge ami of 
foigetfulnoss but also those of the abnoiinal iccoxtiy of nppaicntly 
lost know ledge anel of the ioi mation of habits and dpxttiilics Tlio 
nnits (oi 1 itlxei gioups of units) of the ti uii — p irtly loiinei thoughts 
agun piesent, paitly thoughts for the hist tune present to the 
iiimd — ^follow one another aceoidmg to whit Harniftou called tho 
law of inttgiation, « e , “only is they stand togcthei ns iclrtuo 
jiuta of tho sime common whole " Of this supteme law auboi- 
ttinate phases deter nunc nroic snoei il eonsecutioTiB of thought Tho 
lerppeoiance of foiinoi thoughts (leninnstonca voluntuy or m- 
volimtaiy) is goveined by the Irws of (1) lediutogintion and (2) 
repetition "Thoughts tend to suggest niio anotliei whieli aio co- 
iilcntical (1) in trmo oi (2) in modt " New wholes of thought are 
flamed by successive analyses and syntheses Undei tlio law of 
intcgintiou theso analjsps are cdeptiil byinoius of attpiition and 
absti action, i a , by consciorisiioss being coniimrously and icpcatedly 
concentiatcd on ooitain paits oi asiiccts ofobjcits and withdrawn 
fiom othcia Tho syntheses of thought an iiihmtely diverse lu 
chaiactci, yet possess in common an invariable foiin This process 
of foimmg new wholes, by disoiimination and compniisoii. out of 
tile matoiials supplied by poicoiiiion and lecollpctioii, is the one 
kind of mental activity i poogiii/cd by Hamilton in tho vniiou* pio- 
dui ts of thought, fiom the simplest to tho most complex In otlici 
woids, he icgaids judgment as the funelamcnttil act of mind, tho 
pioposition, Ol expiesseel judgment, ns its piimaiy pioduct " 

8 H imiltou’s Uipoiy ot consciousness in its thud aspect, t o , as n 
soirico ot piinciplts, is embodied in his doctiiups of t/ii co/idUioiud 
and of eotnmoii sensi Tliefoimsi is ao called because it piofcsscs 
to bo a demonetiation that "tho conditionally limited (what rvo 
may biiefly call tho coiidilioned) is tlie only possible oljjoct of know- 
led^ and of jiositivo thought ” Tho unine ot tlio 1 ittei was adopted 
by Humlton, not na m itself a good one, but ns sinetioncd by tho 
usage of plulosoplitra in gener^ and of Scottish philosoplieis ui 
puUoulai Tho dootiine itselt is that the pumniy data of ooii- 
sciousness aie, os such, z s , ns facts, and solely on the authority o£ 
oonsciousness, to bo accepted as tine The two doctiincs aio com- 
plements of each othei, ns scroinlly explications of the pnnciplo 
of tne lelativity of human knorvlcdgo, which, oommon to bofli, 
IB mamlcsted in tho one tbiougli that which wo cannot know, — in 
the othci tliiough tiro mcxphoiiblo chainctei of orii fuiidonreiital 
cognitions 

The piimaiy data ol consciousness Hamilton held to bo 
of two 01 del s, otlioiwiso diveiso, but ni this tho same, tint 
they nro known nieidy ns facts Those me — (1) tnrtha of pciccp- 
tioii — theoonxiotion ot thoie>dily asmodos of self of oui owni thoughts 
BJid foeliugs, and tho allied ooin iction that m souse peiception wo 
come into contact w itli a loolity external to tho mind', and (2) tmths 
ofieoson — ^tho fundamental liws of logic, the nceeasaiy torma of 
thought 01 lelations of oxistcnco (i e , q^nality, and quantity in its 
thieefold asjiect as time, siinoo, degiec), tho causal judgment, tho 
piinciide of suhstaupo and phenomenon, &o “ 

Now hcio it was Hamilton’s poculini eontiihiition to philosophy 
that ho placed.thc data of peiception along with the data of thought, 
and aftimpd that both classes alike aio inexplicable, yet as acts 
oleoi , that both lost on tlio same authoiity , and that, if the one be 
accepted os tine, so also should ho the other He was a loahst, 
hccanso ho hold leahstn. to he tho dictate of consciousness Evi- 
doutly hue tliegiound of tho view is of oven more impoitanco than 
tho view itself, and so to Hamilton the question, of lealism veesus 
idealism was momentous diieflyfiom its connexion witlithat of the 
anthoiity of consciousness Ho was fully awnio that, since ho 
claimed so high an autlioii^ foi tlie piimaiy data of consoiousness, 
it was naceasary to supply tho means of daoidiug whether any given 
oognitiou is 01 IS not entitled to be placed amon^ sueli , and to this 
end he laid dorvn certain oiiteiia of alleged piimaiy fads of oon- 
BciousnoBs These cntena are (1) simplicity, (2) univoiydity and 
(subjective) noeessrty, (S) comparative evidence and oertainty, (4) 
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mtonipiLlieiifaibtUty lii otliei woiCli, no eogrution i<i nn oiigiml 
il ttiuii of coii^cioiisnoss wl»u h is not smiiile (i c , intsmbli, of l)Ling 
iLuoUod into siiothQi), not hold by sll men as a siiif cvulLot and. 
ucoesbiiy tmtli, and nut iii itsUf mctpliLibk Kowthe tlocliino 
uf theiiumpdiitcknowlulge of the non ego smII, Ilsimlton siliinicd, 
stand ill those tests It is the siiiiph lesuhiuiu ot tiiilh in the 
Linda siul eiioiicous btlitfs of iiilu is to nh it tiny jiliuiiic tnioiiffh 
then Bcnsoa , it la the spoutnuLOUs Loniii lion ol ill (ss to tins ho 
tilLii ns ivitiicssLS pliilosoiibLis n ho n giukil the bLliit as n mistake 
ami 1 dolusion) , ind it ao( s not silnut of liLiiig ni ido compiLlicu 
sililo ^ That this is so c in h iidly be ikmcd Iksctically, ludocil, 
ill aeknoiilulgi tint coiisLioiisiicse does uitiiitiselj aftiini iihit he 
illogf b il to uihim , and, the q^m stioii bi mg one of f let, a pi iclu il 
lekiiowkilgiiKut Is quite is good as atliLOiLtn*! out 

Hoia kt it hiMciii'iikid m passing that Ilimiltoiis doctiiiit of 
eoiiiiuuii senso is s holly inisiLpiosoiitul when In hi np as an appeal 
to tin belief of the niitliiiikiiig iiiiillitudo insus the judgiULut of 
idiilosophcis Hitlni it eiiiiLS the niipLil into a sidieie sihcic tho 
idulosophie and tho vnlg ii h ii e ll ised to he lUstuigiiislied , it shoais 
that nut the mind of tlio philusojdici, ind not the nund of the 
Milgai, but the iiiiiul of nun, is iiliit philosophy has to deal -nith, 
and til it its ollii L is to itsolso cuii cut beliefs into then elements, 
not siLisfied till it hasiLKlied the fiinl and ibsoluttlj puicdeliiei 
iiieo of LonseLoiisiicss 

Hut it mil bo Slid, is it olhii his In on s ml, that eonsciousncss 
IS not conipi tint to tiniiiu iiumodiito kuonlcJgo of tho non tgo, 
bccaii e to disci iiniiiato the non ego fioin the ego is biyoud its 
polui lliiniltuu’s answei is that, it kiioiihJge he, as he holds 
LSSLUli illy lel lino, self cuinot bo knoiin oveept with and tluough 
uol Self, and tint nitm d u iksiii is but a eoiolUij of Iho goucial 
piinoiple of iho lelitisity ot knowledge tin thatpiiuciplo he held 
that "we think one Hung only as no think two thiiiga imitually 
and togcthei,” niid that, self being mlieieiitlj a lelatue notion, no 
should novel mteipiet by it fnets of our eapeuoiieo, if expeiieueo 
dill not oomo bofoio us uiidei i lelition that needs both teinis (self 
and not s^lE) foi its esjiiessioii Hamilton oeifaunly implies, if 
ho does not cxpiaeisly si^, that, had iso no kiioii ledge ot a not 
self, MQOoiiUl iioioi olyoetify self soas tokiioM it as aueh at nil To 
liiitt a 1 iiowlodgfl of the ego alone Mould be absolute, not lelatise — 
snoh R knowlcdifo, that is, as ho held to ha impossible But, 
TioMing know lodge as e leliitiou between nii oxibtiug subject and an 
OMbtiiig otgc'et, he saiviio loason svliy tho objeet should not Jawliat 
It IS known as — sometimes aniode of self, somotimes a mode of not 
self, — and why eonsciousutss of the ego should not luclude else that 
Mliioh stands in lolation with it “ 

But tint theie has been so nma^in ' iin amount of inibconeep- 
tiQii Oil tho point, it might Mom hudly needful to say tU.it 
llamiltau did itol hold th it in peicoptioii m e know the thing in 
Itself His doetiino of lelitiiity itieliuled iihuiiomonnlism, though 
it wis 11101 0 thin xdiejioiiienalisiu , and not only his oft lopoated 
assei lions thil these can bo no sueli objeet of knoMledgo, but the 
whole tinoi of liib x’liilosoplij, aie diiootly iriinst this mteix>ieta 
tion In inssages wlieie he speaks of "the Hung” ns diioetly 
know 11, the m oiU is obi lously used, not foi iiouiiiPiion ox tho thing in 
itself, but foi the leid ns oxiposed to the ideal m phenomena Tlieie 
0111 bi no doubt that he held tho object in sense poiception to bo a 
Xihonoiii^non of the non ego , end aigumniits that iiiocced uiion 
a ditreiciit supposition aio of no cflei t ngiiiisfc Ins tlieoiy 

TJic lelatisity of iioicoption on that tliooiy is, intlned, notopen to 
doubt, Aoeoulinff to hini, wo peiocno pheuoineiia tdono, — such 
alone aswohaio ficulties to nppiehend, — such alone ns stand in 
1 elation to 0111 oigaiiB of sense, and wo poieeiye only uudu tho 
oonti ast of aolf and not self Theio is thus m oveiy act of poiception 
a twofold! elation— (13 between tho flung and tho oiann,mntutosted 
in sensation being a condition of pcicoxition, and (2) between self 
and not self, manifested m couscioiisuoss and peiecptiou being 
diflfcient names foi tho same flung This of itself should show tim 
he cannot ho expected to state defliutely whit is tho object in per 
ceptioiij — IS it has often been aaid tliat he does not do, oi does differ 
enflj la different places The object of intuitional pci eeptiou docs 
not admit of being definitely stated Toi individual objecta emnot 
as such be oouceii od, atill leas named, till knowledge has risen aboi o 
tho intiutivo 01 poiceptivo stage On thia, ns on Si points idating 
to poiception, Hamilton’s matiuo and caiofully exjnessod new is 
to be found in. lus diasei tations appended to Ecid’s w oiks Thai e he 
divides the qualities of body into tliieo classes, — ^piimaiy, accondaiy, 
oud soonndo piimaij He shows that sensation ana peieeptinn 
inopoi, though up to a ceilaiti xiomt iiisoparahle, aio not only dis 
tinot, but above that point actually in iho invoias latio of one 
anotlioi , that sensations piopei (identical with flic accondaiy 
quahtiesl aie ineiely subjeeiivo affections of tho aiumatod oigamam, 
and luTord no knowledge of exteinal leahty , that in poiception 

S the mateiul oiganlsm, which is to be i egaided as an external 
■, IS piesented under those relations which constitute its 
eatansLon, s e , we know ita piimary qualities , and that m sensation 
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and pcicojitiou toguthci we know tho secundo pnimiy quiliUcs, 
1 c , olijccts cvteiiiil to tilt body betomo known, is diiectly iclntcd, 
tluough i uious modes of iLsistance, to tho oiganisiu m motion 
Tho ol)j(ct m x>oicLX)tioii is, then, nccoiding to him, a iiininiy 
quality ol the oigaiiism, oi tho quisi-xiimiaij phase of a socundo 
piini iiy quihtj It i*. a fumlamtntil point of llniniltoii s doctnue 
thit tho oigiiiisni i. dilkiciiLly iclatcd to the ego in peiccptioii 
piopti and in scusatuiu inopei In his own woids — “ the oiganisni 
is tlio held of iiipiehcnsiim to both, but with tins dilieieiiee, that 
tlie foimet view, it as of the ego, theliltcias of tho non ego, — Hut 
the one diaws it witliin, the otlici shuts it out fiom, the sxiheic ot 
self ” On this distinetiou is luitly founded his doetiino of the 
Iw ofuhl eh u letei of sjuce, as at once an a ji? mil coiieexiUou and ui 
a jwUuoti jieiccptiou Ik held with leant that sjtaeo is a 
nocessiiy condition of thought, and as such not denied fioiii 
cxxieiiciico , but he attliosiuiu tiino hold tint thiongh sense \ic 
hue ajieictiitioii of sonic thing exteudod, c c , of extension Now 
tho Cognition of extension is a cognition of iilationi ,, — pioiicilj 
Ihucfoio leilized by a simple ciicigj of iJiought , but the iciets 
tint acHSofcOJi. IS nn esseiitiil condition of this cognition, and that 
what is known as extended is the mgamsm, whieh is is luiuli ex 
"1, SCI mod to 
ijectiio hut 

the second 

gioiqiot jii nil iiy ti uths 01 oiiginnl data of coiiseionsiicss Itela 
til ilj , as a gcupi ll condition ol the thmkablo, ho issei Is, is bi oiigbt 
to bcai utidei thieo iniueipil ami neeessaij lelitions — the lust 
(subjceUii') fAc coiUi nst of stjf and not self, tho second (ubjccliii) 
quality, and the tlnul (objectiio) QuanUlij Quality is leiluctl 
undci the twofold aspect of substiueo ami xihonomcnoii Qiuntity 
has thieo iihasca — ^tinic (pioteiisiic'), space (extensile), iligiee 
(mtensiie) Now the doetiino of tho coiiJitioncd is (1) that iitidei 
these loUtions — spetiillj those of quality and iiino — wcinubt think 
ei eiylhuig , (2) that the unconditioned as such is cithti the iin 
conditionally limited — the absolute, oi the. uiioonditionalh un 
limited— tho infinite, (3) that, umlei tho ncccssaiy lolitions of 
thought, wo me nnahlo pOBilively to coiicciio oilhci uneomlitioual 
huiitation oi unconditional illimitition , c g , an absolute whole oi 
pait of existonoe in lime oi m space oi in dogioe is incoiiecii iblt, 
so IS inhuito inmeasoor division , absolute quality is iiicoiicciv iblc, 
qtiilitj inhmtely uudctciuiiued is so oquallj * 'Ihus this doctiinc 
U unis to dcnionstiite tho limited lange of x>ositiie thought, by 
showing flint tho imnd is to>-sod lioin the one to tho otlioi of two 
oonti aiUctoiy exticnics, umhleto conooiio eithci, jet comiitlkd to 
bolioit. that ono oi othci is actual The kind of mconccn ibility ol 
the ti o exlieincs is indeed diffeicnt, and it may be lejgietted tint, 
ill his cxiiositious of this xinil ol his xdulosoiilii , Ikiiuiltoii dul 
not moio oxx>licitly lecogniro that fact It seems tiiio lh.it to 
eonibinethe absolute with existence legaidod quautitatn ely, i c , in 
tune 01 in space oi in degieo, oi tho iiihnito with existence leg udtd 
q^uahtatiiclj, is imiiossible, not only as hejond but ns ig.inist 
thought, 4 c , as inioliing a contiadietion , ami thciefoio that, in 
lesxioctof one of the tiioexticmcs, tho mind is not sinixdj iinxiotint, 
seeing It lejeets it us that to which theio can bo nothing niiswouiig 
HI oetmil existence But then it docs so only to find itself face to 
fiioo with an altcinatiie which, while it nmat ho infeiicd to ho 
actiiil, can by no oIToit bo lealired lu thought So that, ei on it Hus 
ohjeetioii bo allowed, tlie doetiino still lemaiiis uitict ns a domon- 
stiation how lunited is the splieio of human thought ns coinxmieil 
with tliat of existence, and how little liiiiiian poweis of conccxitiou 
nie to ho made the measiue of tiuth 

Its signifloonco heeomes still nioio aiipaient in tho oiiginil and 
ingenious appliontioiiniade of it by Hnniuton to tho solution of such 
philosophio pioblems as the oiigin of the pniiciplcs of causo and 
effect, substance and x'henomenon, &o That flie sum of exist 
once of one set of inodes has passed into anothci mode is, nccoiding 
to him, whatwB moan by saying that anoieat had causes Con- 
sciousness IS a Imowledgo of existence only as conditioned in time, 
and we are imiiotent— (it mattcia not hoio ) — ^to concciie Iho foi ms 
of existence within om exxieiienco ns having had an absolute com- 
mencement , thci efoi ewe conceix e them as having existed in othci 
foims, in other woids, as caused Thus it is in oiiler to escape 
fiom the necessity of flunking an absolute bcgiiimiig foi existence 
m time that w e view all things as a senes of causes and effects In 
like manner, it is because w o can think neithei tliat wdiioh exists in 
and foi itself nor that which exists meiely in and thiough some 
thing else that we locognwe all objects undei the double asiicct of 
subafemco and phenomenon, — ^knowing nothing hut the lattci, j et 
alwnys suppomig flic foiiaei ® 

Having showed flint the oiiginal data of consciousness, how 
eves diffucnt in. other icspocts, are alike in tins, that they aie as 
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teinal to tho ego as anj otlioi pnit of the niatcn.il woilil 
him to jnstifj these iLlations being icgaiilcd not as siil 
as ohicctiic * 
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fictu— "but oiilj as facts — oloir anil ceitain, and as cognitions 
iLlitivc, moic piopulj iiidLod, beliefs than cognitions, — ^Hiniiltou 
el inns foi all that, on the sole anthoiity of consciousness, 
they ho accept! d as tiuths This is the point to -nliich the 
n hole of Ills ijliilosophy loails up , heneche olfeisno aigunicuta m 
its suiipoi t He only nsks — 11 the antlioiity of cousciousiu ss he dis- 
illoueil, Mhat other 'waiiaut of tiuth icniaiiia * "W hoie else -viill a 
somee of coitaiiity be found ’ Ho sau no nltoiiiatne botneen ah 
solute b( optieism and inixdieit lelianee on consciousness But his 
leliiuieo nasiio absolute and blind belief Ho claimed implicit tied, 
cnee foi oonsciousnesb only nf tel having investigated and laid down 
tho conditions ot its ei edibility The inexplicability that is to him 
a inaik of tiuth must bo piosed to be that wliieli spiinga £iom the 
iunilamcntil cliiiiactcr of the cognition AVliile the cstablislnneut 
of piiiniple'S on uhieli belief may be suie, lational, and consistent 
IS the* ultimate aim of his ij]nloso2ihy, gioundless oi inconsistent 
belief he suceps away ulieipvei he meets uitli it Thus he \i ill not 
illou tliG validity of belief in an cxleinnl lenhtv 'sihicli, ca 
liypothLiii, is not kiiouii^ Bo it noted too, that il is cuiiseious 
ness, icisou, foi \slueh he eluma Bujiiemc aiithoiitj * His 
piosition IS best nndeistood lliioucb tho mutual lelatiou (ilirady 
lefeiiod to) of his doetimos of the conditioned and of common 
souse The foimei e ttends the bounds of cMslenco as miioh as it 
naiiows those of thought, and so makes loom foi belief, iihile the 
littoi shows belief to be the eondition on wliieh ilono even xnimai} 
and fuudimeiital tiuths can bo appichended Thus, foi example, 
on the giouiid of both, ho held tint fieedoin of will and necessity 
aie ihke iiiconeeii able, but that wo aie not entitled to reject tlio 
testimony of eonsciouaness to the fict that os moial agents wo aio 
fiee, on aoeount of the apoculative difficulties with which it is sm 
lounded '* These two doetiines Sir W Hamilton did not himself 
apply to tlipologj', and in themselves they have no dnecttlieoloaic il 
beanng, since the one is eonoeiiicd w ith the inflnitp and tho absolute 
meiely ns notions, and the othoi with simple foims of thoii^it long 
Xnioi to those of theology lint his refcienoos to this subject indi- 
cate clsailj what ho coiisidcicd to be the tine icliiiou of thiologv 
to iihilosojiliy, and show tint, in tho one as in tho otliei, he held 
wisdom to lie m such a conviction of human ignoinnco os disposes 
the miud to aoeept Iiaiinonj with tho facts of consciousness os 
es idence of tiuth * 

Of the thioo classes into whieh, as we have soon, Hamilton 
divided montil phenomena, the thud — tho phenomena of conation 
— IS not ticated of in his Lectures, and liis othei woiks coutuu only 
fiagmenlftiy disoussions of paitioulnr ethical points Soveial 
Ipotnies, howevei, aio dovotoif to the consuloiation of Uie piheuo- 
mena ol feeling and the development of athooiy of iiloasuio, founded 
oluelly on tint of Aiistotlo, which is in substance that pleasuio is 
tho loAox la consciousness of the spontaneous and iiiiimpedpd exei- 
cise of powci 01 oneigy, — pain being, on tba othci hand, tho con- 
soiousness of oi eistioiiied oi roinessod exertion ® 

Tho logic with which Six 'NT Hamilton's name is associated is a 
piiiely formal science Hothing else indeed did he oonsidci ptoxieily 
to be called logic For it seemed to him an uuscieutiflc mixing 
togetbei of lieteiogoneoiis elements to tieat as paits of tho some 
science the foimal and the mateiinl conditions of knowledge Ho 
was quito leady to allow tliat on tlus new logio cannot be used 
as a means of disooveiing oi guoianteeing facts, even the most 
geneiil, ondexpiessly asseited thatithosto do, not with the object 
ive validity, but only with the mutual i elatioiis, of judgments He 
fmthei held that induction and deduction oio eoirelative piotesses 
of foimal logio, each le&tmg on the necessities of tlionght, and de- 
riving tlionce its aoveial laws In establishing the distinction be- 
tween logical and scientific induction, he showed that deduction no 
moio than induction is self sufficient, since it also musthavea piioi 
piocess to stait from befoie it can be applied to natiue He also 
hold that no othoi than foimal logiu con be diatinguisbed ffeum the 
body of the suonoes Peihaps he may have too much oveilooked the 
fact that tlio seaiub foi causes (apioblom connuonto all the sciences) 
and the presumable umfoinuty of natino (a piiueiple capable of 
guaiauteeins geneial inferences) yield the conditions of a logto 
entitdod to the name of a science of science, and possessing all the un- 
poi tanee of the knowledge whose organon it is. Yet it is w ell to be 


Tne only logical laws leoognized. by Hamilton were the tliree 
axioms of identity, non-contiadiction, and excluded middle, which 
ho legarded as severally phases of one general condition of tho 
possibility of existence and, therefore, m tliongl^t Tho law of 
leason and oOnsetfnent he considered not as diffeicnt, but mesrely as 
expressing metaphysically what these expess logicallj He added 
w a postulate— which in ms theory was of importanoo — "that logic 
bo allowed to state ei^untly what as thought unjalioitlyi” 

The changes by wmoh he to a great extent xenaodolled formal 


renuncieu. oy a cuii(.rence or name that a sciince sneh as this, consist- 
.r .1, i..-, le istinotfioin. 

is such 
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logic wcie the lesiilt (!) of iiixilwng to x'lopositioiis and syllogisms 
thetno aspects ol notions as wliolis, — ti/i/ision, iiisweiiiig to the 
objects ilcuotiil, and aiiswci nig tn tin alti ibiitcs connoted, 

— and (2) of assigning quantity to the incdn itc as well as to the 
subject in judgments ot extension These judgnieuts noeivo the 
foi in of on (Kiniliou Only annxvlo coin eisioii is allowed, but, all 
pioxiositions being shown to be capable ot biinxile convtisioii, tlie 
class of inimcdiite lufiieiiLcs is gic itly inetnsed Citegoiii il 
^llogisnts (mdnclne and deductive) may bo eitlKi unfigiued oi 
nguied, aceoifling as the distinction of subject and. picdie ite .end the 
distinctions iiieluded in that nie oi mo not lecdgnizeel Uiifiguied 
byllogiMiilioa but one foim , hginid sjllogisnis aie of tliiee toiiiis, 
ocioiding to the jiosition of the midelle teiin in the x>iemiscs Of 
tliesa the fiist coiiesxionds to the hist and foiu ill iignies of oidiimy 
logu,— tho moods of thelittei bung shown to be intielj indiicctin 
tensn e moods of tho fust Tho laws of cati goiieal sj llogism nie le 
duced to one On tho other hand, one of tlie icsults of the quiuitifi 
cation of tho piedipate being to incitaso the nuinbei of xnoiiosilioiial 
forms, a nunibei ot new moods aia addtel, and each flgiiie oontiiiis 
twelve Hyiiolhetieal and diyunelivo infeieiiccs, whcthei legnided 
as mediate Ol as imniecl] ite, — ( is to this ITamiltoii vaiied in oX'inion, 
e/ , Zect9 , u 369, 371, 873, ,874), — foini a sex>aiatt ciass of 
syllogisms, — ^the conditional, xuoxicily subdivided into conjunetivo 
and disjunctive , foi, aceoidiugto H iiniltou, as ill iiifeienee is 
byjiotlietical, this teim ought net to be iisid as the name ot one 
XmitiLUloi gioup The quantities allowed bj him in logic wtie but 
two— tho dtimite, ineluding the iiniveisal and aiiigulai, and the 
indiffuite Tlie lattei also ho eonsideied to be twofold, — iiaitinlity 
06 such, fiottt which tho uinv orsal, both aifliinaliv e and negntiv o, is 
excluded, ond xmtnlitj which exi lucks only one niin ctsnl cxticiiie, 
while possiblj admitting the olhci All these impiovcinouts wcie 
embodied m a notition that cleaih and compciiuiously xncscnts 
to the eye tbo whole logital scheme “ 

Even, fiom this impetfecb outline of IIamiltou*'> sjstera 
of psycliology, naetaxjliy&ics, and logic it apiieaib Low ov- 
tensivo and oiigmal woie liis labomsm thevaiioua dopait- 
menls of philosophy, bow powci ful an impetus he gave to 
speculation, and how much he himself contributed to tho 
elucidation ot the ultimate problems of thought By his 
thorough going analysis of consciousness and of the i elation 
of consciousness to mind he did much to piomote the scieu 
tific study of ps) chology in his own couiitiy and in Amenra, 
— in purticulai to give it at once a sound method and a 
well defined Bijheie He did not himself trace the growth of 
consciousness, but, by showing that it is both simple and 
comx>leA, both involving and evolved, he implied that it had 
grown, and suggested problem of tho conditions of its 
development On the other hand, to him theiewas a wide 
gulf between mental and mateiial phenomena, and the 
acceptance of innate ideas was attended with no difllcultj , 
thus hia pomt of view is so fai lemoved from that of moat 
of the psychologists of the present day that probably hia in- 
fluence now is much less either than it was in his own hte- 
tuno or than it may be heieafter 

In metaphysics Ins place is plainly marked Taking his 
stand at once on the exclusive aiithoiity and on the limited 
spheie of human consciousness, he comes into direct an- 
tngouism with nil schools of philosophy that find in the 
Uncondztioned a field for speculation At the same lime 
he lb divided from scepticism by his assertion that, as tlie 
reahu of existence transoenda that of thought, so belief is 
wider than knowledge, and fiom empinci&m by his admis- 
sion of a 2!» WTi and inexplicable cognitions He ranked 
himself among the Scottish school of philosophers, yet 
there he stands by himself, since even those doctrines which 
he held in common with his predecessors he held after a 
fashion widely different as to both grounds and rtsults,. 
The doctrine of oommon sense, in particulai, he set in a 
new light, rescued from misapprehension, and showed, on. 
the testimony of emciy school of thought, to be one of the 
most widely recognized of philosophic tenets In Held he 
found a pldlosopher to whom by many ties of intellectuah 
afihnty he was bound, and who seemed to him to hawe so 
unskilCally used the right due to a solution of the problems 
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witli wliidi lie dealt as to justify the douht vhethei lie 
leally had it Heuce he made Heid’s -wntiags, as it were, 
hL3 own, corrected Ins cirors, and gave a solid basis to the 
theory which he had himself failed even to make plain 
The philosopher to whom above all otheia he piofesaed 
allcgiaiioo was Aristotle His woiks were the object of hia 
profound and constant study, and suppliedm fact the mould 
I'l which his whole philosophy was cost With the com- 
mentatois ou the Austotelian writings, ancient, medneval, 
an 1 modem, he was also familiar , and the scholastic philo 
Sophy lie studied withcaie and appieciation at a time when 
it had haidly yet begun to attract attention in his countiy 
His wide leading enabled him to trace many a doctiine to 
the writings of foigotteu thinkers, and nothmg gave him 
gi eatei pie isiirc than bo diaw foith sneh fi om then obscurity, 
and to give duo acknowledgment, even if it chanced to be 
of the puor possession of a view oi aignment that ho had 
thought out foi himself Of modem Geiman philosophy 
he was a diligent, if not always a sympathetic, stndoni 
How piofonndly his thinking was modified by that of Kant 
IS evident from, the tenoi of his speculations , nor was this 
leas the case because, on fundamental points, he came to 
widely difteient conclusions There is a olosei likeness as 
to results between Lis system and that of Jacobi, — fiom 
which, howevei, his is distinguished by its moie scientihc 
character, especially by intuition being more cleailyidentified 
with the voice of reason, and more iigidly reqimod to prove 
Its authority as such 

His labouis in logic coincided in time with a general 
movement by which formal logic was effootually advanced 
and improved But ab to the originality of hia contribations, 
especially m legard to the qaaiitifi.cation of the predicate, 
there is no loum fui doubt No evidence has evei been 
adduced that in the smallest degiee weakens the foice of 
the abundant evidence brought forward lu its suppoib 

Any account of namilton would he incomplete which 
legal ded him only as a philosophei, foi his knowledge and 
his iiiteiests embtaoeil all subjects related to that oi the 
human mmd Physical and mathematical science had, 
indeed, no atti action foi him , but hta study of anatomy 
and physiology was minute and expoumental In literatuie 
alike ancient and modem he was widely and deeply read, 
and, fiom his unusual powers of memory, the stores which 
lie had aoquned were always at command, every topic sug- 
gesting to him apt quotations oi pertinent examples If 
theie was ono peiiod with the literature of which he was 
more paitiouUily familiai, it was Iho 16tli and l7th cen- 
tal les Here in eveiy depaitment he was at home He 
had gathered a vast amount of its theological lore, had a 
critical knowledge especially of its Latin pootiy, and was 
minutely acquainted with the history of the aotois in its 
vaiied scenes, not only as naiiated in professed records, but 
as revealed in the letters, lable-talk, and casual effusions of 
themselves ci their contempoianes His article on the 
JBpistolce Obieuioitiin Fzto?um, and his pamphlet on the 
Disiuption of the Church of Scotland in 1843, may be 
cubed in confiimabion and illustration of what has now been 
aahl Among his literary projects were editions of the 
works of Qeoige Buchanan and Julius Osesar Soaliger 
Hls general scholarship found expression in his library, 
which, though mamly, was far from being exclusively, a 
philosophical collection It now forms a distinct poition 
of the libraiy of the university of Glasgow 

Hifa chief practical interest was in education, — an inter- 
est which he manifested alike as a teacher and as a writer, 
and which had led him long before he was either to a study 
of the subject both theoretical and historical He thence 
adopted views as to the ends and methods of education 
that, when afterwards earned out or advocated by hup, 
met with general leoogmtion, but he also expressed in 
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one ot hiB articles an unfavoniablo view of the study of 
mathematics as a mental gymnastic which excited much 
opposition, but which ho iievei saw reason to altci As 
himself a teachei, he was zealous and successful He did 
not mdeod deem it necessaiy to give to his lectures the 
elaboiation and precision that he bestowed on hia published 
wiitings But he made them sufhciant fm the end winch 
they had to accomplish, he supplemented tliem at tunes by 
othci instruction, and he stiove, not only by all academic 
means, but also by his personal iiiflueiicB, to develop the 
speculative enoigy and interest of his pupils His wiituigs 
on univeiaity oigainzation aud lefoini had, at the tune of 
then appeal ance, a decisive piactieal efiect, and contain 
much that is ot permanent value 

Many of hia moial as well as intellectual chaiacteiistics 
aae exptesaed in his wiitings, — the intensity and force of 
his natuie, his tendency to be cained away by polemical 
aidoni, his freedom from anything like pettiness. Ins peifect 
Binceiity and candoui Such a lefLex is at best very im~ 
peifect, but heie could hardly bo betteied by desciiption, 
which, therefore, is not attempted 

Hia posthumous uoiks aia luaXeriiutisonJWelap/ii/siLiaiKiZoffti!, 
4 vola , edited by the Rev II L Mansel, OHoid, snd riofcssoi 
Vcitch (Metaphysics, 1858 , Logic, 1860), and Additional LTotes to 
Jtoui'a }P'o7k3, from Sit TF JlctmtUon's MSS , undii the cditoislnp 
of tho Rev H L Mansel, D D , 1862 A Memoit of bit W 
llamtiton, by Piofessoi Vciteh, axipeoied lu 18b9 (B H ) 

HAMILTON, Bin 'William (1730-1803), antiquary 
and pation of the fine arts, was bom m 1730 of a noble 
bub needy Scottish family, Of his early life and education 
wo know nothing beyond the fact that he was equeny to 
Pimce George, aftei wards George HI , whose fostei-biothei 
he IS said to have been , but in his twenty-fifth yeai ho 
mairied a young and beautiful hen ess, whoso foitaue jilaoerl 
him in aMuenoe In the fiisb pailiainent of Gooige HI 
Hamilton sat as member for Midhuist, and in 1704 lie was 
accredited ambassador to Naples, an ofilce which he letamecl 
till 1800 On pioceeding to his post his attontioii and 
mterost were at once awakened by the discoveiios at Pompeii 
and Heiculaneiini, and he book up the study of antiquities 
with aidour The Poicinau collection of Gieek and 
Etruscan vases, iiuichased m 1765, was the nucleus of a 
valuable collection of his own, now foi the most pait in 
the Biitish Museum Engiaviiigs and desciiptions of the 
most valuable pieces are given m the famous AntiquitCs 
Etiuaqnes, Q^ecques, et Eomaines, iiteeb du Oahtnet dc IT 
Ilamtlloti, edited by D’HancarviUe, and published at Naples 
lu 1766-67 Hamilton also contiibnted libeially to tho 
museum at Poitici, and gave much attention to tho MSB 
and other valuable articles rescued fiom the buried cities , 
but his efforts were almost nullified by the inertness of the 
Neapolitan court, which was even suspicious of his real 
Natural history and science also weie not neglected by him. 
Between 1764 and 1767 Hamilton paid numerous visits to 
T’esuvius, Etna, and the Lijiari Islands, accomjianied hy a 
young artist, Pietro Eabiis, who made diawmgs of the 
noteworthy objects and appearances under Hamilton’s 
duections Tho result of these excursions, Jiist sent as 
lettora to the Royal Society, of which he became a member 
in 1760, was afterwards expanded into two works, — 
Observations upon MoutU Vemmua, Mount Etna, and oiJiej 
Volcanoes of the Two SuMies, published at London in 1772, 
and Gampb FMegi <et, a collection of plates illustrating the 
volcanic phenomena, accompanied by concise descriptions 
m English end French, published at Naples in 1776-77 
A Supplement to the latter described the eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius m 1779. Hamilton’s daughter died in 1776, and 
lud first wife m 1782 In 1772 he was made KGB, and 
in 1791 privy councillor His continued interest in art 
and antiqui^ is manifested by his contributions to the 
Ehtlosopkiml Transactions ot the Royal Society from 1767 
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to 17D5, and to tlie AiihcBologia in 1777, as well as by Ins 
geueiosity to aitists and antiquaiiea, such as Moighen, 
Winckelmann, and Piaggi Recalled in 1800, he died 
Apiil 6, 1803 

tSu William Hamiltou’s second wife, Emmi Lyon or 
Haite, whose name is so notoriously associated with that 
ot Nelson, was bom of very humble parents at Pieston in 
Lancashiie, about April 26, 1764 Ilei youth was s^ient 
in domestic seivice, and it was fiist as attendant on a lady 
of fashion that she learned to develop her talent foi sing- 
ing and mimicry Having lost tins situation she became 
waitioss in a tavern fiequented by acbois, and soon enteied 
upon a gay and dissolute oaioei Ilei beauty attracted 
among otheis the iiaintei Rorauey, who depicted hei in 
no fewer than twenty thiee of hia woika Sii Williani 
Hamilton mairied hei m 1791 , and, going with him the 
sains yeai to Najiles, she speedily ao<|uired an ascendency 
ovei the mind of the queen, which at the instigation of 
Nelson she used foi the advantage of the Biitislt fleet 
On the death of Sir William she lived in a house at Meiton 
Place, jirovidod foi her by Nelson, but on his death in 
1803 she soon squandcied the modest foi tune left hei by 
her husband, and aftoi being imprisoned for debt, retired 
with Nelson’s daughtei Hoiatia to Calais, whote she died, 
Januaiy IG, 1815 Her Memoiia appealed in the yeai of 
hei death 

HAMILTON, WiLtiAM (1704-1754), a luinoi Scottish 
post, the author of J'/is Bjaes oj' Ptojoir, was boin in 
1704, probably at Bangom in Linhthgowahue, the second 
sou ot James Hamilton of Bingoui, a meinbei of the 
Scottish bar Tb is supposed that he studied nt the niii- 
veisity of Eduibuigh , and it is coitam that he leoeived an 
education which enabled him to enjoy the classical wutois 
of Greece and Rome, and to be a congenial associate in attoi 
jeaiB with such men as Allan Ramsay and Heniy Homo 
As eaily as 1724 wo find him contiibuting to Ramsay’s Tea 
Table Mivellani/ In 1745 Hamilton joined the cause of 
Prince Charles, anil, though it is doubtful wliethei lie actu 
ally boie arms, he certainly celebiated the battle of Fioston- 
pans in an ode begmumg — “Asovei Qladsmuu’a blood 
Btaiued field ” After the disastei of Culloden lie luiked for 
several months iii the Highlands, and at length escaped to 
Franco, but in 1749 the influence of his friends at home 
piocuied him permission to letuin to Scotland, and in the 
following year he obtained possession of the family estate 
of Baugour In 1751 he mained for the second tune, but 
the state ot hu health vi'as such that he soon afteiwaids 
wont abroad, and he died at Lyons on 25tli March 1764 

Hitniltou has left belimil him ti considciiililc nunibct of what no 
hosL ilcsciibcd as poetical ifTasioiis, many of them i>Uttsmg and taste 
fill, but none of them except the JS) iits of Tai t ow of stiiking oiigni 
ality The fiiat colloction ot Ins pieces was pnhlishcd nitliout hn. 
pi imission 01 oven knowleilgp by Fouhs (Glasgow, l7iSl, mid lutio 
dm pil by a pieface fiom the pen of Adam Smith Auothi i eihtion 
with collections by himaolf was biougbt out bvhis fiu'uds in 1760, 
and to this was piohxed a poiliait cngiai ed by Sii Kobcit Sti inge 
Though the poems have been since icpiiiitcd in Andcison’s 
J>oel3 {vol IX ), in Shnipc's Colloction ot th J}) itiah Foel’t, mil lu 
Cludmcis's Enyli'Ji PocU (vol av ), thiic was no scpai itc edition 
betwoon 1760 ami ISBO, when Tames Pvtci'.on edited The Poems 
and, Sontfs of WtUiain UnmiUoii Tina volume contains ecicial 
poonis till then luipubhslu d, and pitseiits a bihltogi ipliical mtio 
dnction and life ot the anthoi 

Soi iLo James Ohalineis’s ‘ ‘ Notiees of Tnfe of ^YIll^aIn Hamilton'’ 
in T) anvulions qf Society of Si oitisli Antiquai les, vol iii , 1881 , anil 
Cliiilob Mickay, The Poetical TPmls of Allan. Ramsay, v>ith Selec 
iwiisfrom the Scottish Poets befoie Puim, 

HAMILTON, SiK William Rowa't (1805-1863), one 
of the really great mathematicians of tlie present century, 
was bom in. Dublin, August 4, 1805 His fathei, who was 
a solicitor, and his uncle (cuiato of Tiiui), migiated from 
Bcotland in youth A branch of the Scottish family to 
which they belonged had settled in the noith of Ireland in 
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the time of James I , and this fact seems to hate given use 
to the common impression that Hamilton was an Iiisliman 
Hia genius displayed itself, oven in his infancy, at Siat 
in the foim of a wondeiful powei of acquiiing languages 
At the age of seven he had already made veiy consideiabla 
piogiess in Hebrew, and before ho was thirteen he had 
acqiiiiecl, undei the care of his uncle, wlio w as an extra 
ordinuiy linguist, almost as many languages as he had yeais 
of age Among these, besides the classical and the modem 
Eni opean languages, were included Peisiaii, Arabic, Hindu 
stain, Sanskiit, and even Malay But chough to the very 
end of his life he ictained much of the singnlai learning of 
his childhood and youth, often reading Peiaian and Aiabic 
m the inteivals of sterner pin suits, he had long abandoned 
them as a study, and employed themnieiely as aielaxatioii 
Hia mathematical studios seem to have been undei taken 
and earned to then full development without any assistance 
whatever, and the result is that his writings belong to no 
paiticnlai “school,” unless indeed we considei them to 
form, as they aie well entitled to do, a school by themselves 
As an aiithmeticol calculator he was not only wonderfully 
expert, bub he seems to have occasionally found a positive 
delight m woiking out to au euoimous number ot places 
of decimals the result of some iiksome calculation At 
the age of twelve he engaged Colburn, the Amoiican “cal- 
culating boy,” who was then being exhibited as a cuiiosity 
in Dublin, and he bad nob always the woist of the cncountei 
But, two years before, he had accidentally fallen in with a 
Latin copy of Eiidid, which he eageily devouied, and at 
twelve he attacked Newton’s AiUhmitua Uinveiiahs 
This was Ills I nti eduction to modem analysis He soon 
commenced to lead the P? Micijna, and at sixteen he had 
masteied a great pait of that work, besides some mote 
modern woiks on analytical geonietiy and the difleiential 
oalculns 

About this poiiod ho was also engaged in pieparation for 
entrance at Tiiniby College, Dublin, and liad therefoie to 
devote a portion of his time to classics In the summer of 
1833, in his seventeenth yeai, he began a systematic study 
of Laplace’'! 3Ieatmqtte CUesle Nothing could be better 
fitted to call foitli such mathematical powers as those of 
Hamilton , foi Laplace's great woik, tich to profusion in 
analytical piocesses alike novel and powerful, demands from 
the most gifted student caieful and often laboiious study 
It was in the successful effoit to open tins ticasure honse 
that Hamilton’s mind leceived its final teinpei " Dus lors 
il commen^a h marchei aeul,” to use the woids of the bio- 
grapher of another gieat mathematician Fioni that time 
ho appears to have devoted himself almost wholly to 
oiiginal investigation (so fai at least as legarda nmthe 
matics), though he evei kept himself well acquainted with 
the x>vogies9 of scienrc both in Biitaiu and abroad 

Having detected an impoitant defect mono of Laiilnoc’s 
demoiistiations, he was induced by a fiieiid to write out his 
lemaiks, that they might be ehown to Dr Biinkley, after 
waids bisliop of Cloyne, but who was then royal astio 
uomei for Iielancl, and an accomplished mathematician 
Btiukley seems at once to have perceived the vast talents 
of young Hamilton, and to have enoouiaged him in tlie 
kindest mannei He is said to have remarked in 1823 of 
this lad of eighteen, — “ Tins young man, I do not any ttill 
be, but M, the fiist mathematician of his age ” 

Hamilton’s career at college was xieihaps unexamifled 
Amongst a numbei of comiietitora of moio than oidinary 
meat, he was fiist in every subject, and at every examina- 
tion His IS said to be the only recent case in whioh a 
student obtained the honour of au optima in moie than one 
subject Tins distinction had then become very rare, not 
being given unless the candidate displayed a thorough 
mastery over his suhjeot Hamilton received it for Greek 
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And foi pliyaics many more suet honoute he ought 

have attained ifc i& unpoesihle to say, but he wae expected 
fco -win both the gold medals at the degioe examination, had 
hie oareei as a student not been cut shoit by an unpiece- 
denbed event This was his appointment to the Andiews 
piofeaaorship of astronomy in the university of Dublin, 
vacated by Dr Cankley iti 1827 Tlie cliaii was not 
exactly offaied to him, as haabeon sometimes asseited, but 
the electois, having met and talked ovei the subject, 
authorized one of thoir numbei, who was Hamilton’s 
peisonal fiiend, to urge him to become a candidate, a step 
which hia modesty had prevented him from taking Thus, 
when bniely twenty-two, he was established at the Dublin 
Obseivatoiy He was not specially htted for the post, for 
although he had a profound acquaintance with theoretical 
astionomy, bo had paid but little ottention to the legulai 
woik of the piactical astionomer And it must be said 
4ihat hi3 tune was better employed in giand original inveati 
gabions than it w otild have been had he spout it m meiidian 
ohseivations mado even with the best of instiuments, — 
infinitely better than if ho luid sjient it on those of the 
obseivxLoiy, which, howovei good originally, woie then 
itotnlly unfit foi tlio delicate lequueinciils of niodsm astio 
nomy Indeed there can be little doubt that Hamilton i/as 
luteuded by the university authoiities who elected him to 
the piofcssnship of astionomy to spend his tune as he 
'best could foi the alvanceiuont of scieuce, without being 
tied down to any p uticalai branch Had he devoted liini- 
self to piactioal astronomy they would assuredly have 
fuinisliod liiin with mo loin instruments and au adequate 
stsfi: of assistants 

In 183S, being sccictaiy to the meeting of the Biitish 
Association which was held that yeai iii Dublin, he woo 
knighted by the loid-lientenaut But far higher honouis 
rapidly suocoodel, among which wo may mei ely mention 
his election m 1837 to tlie president’s ohaii in the Boyal 
lush Acadomv, and the laro and coveted distinction of 
being made coiiosponding membei of the academy of St 
reteisburg Tiioao ave the few Bnlieut points (other, of 
couisc, than the epochs of his moio napoitant discoseiies 
and inventions proseutivto bo considered) m the uneventful 
iifo of tins gi eat man Ha lotained lus wonderful faculties 
uiiimpau‘»d to the voiy last, and steadilj continued till 
within 1 day oi two of his death (Septembei 3, 1869) the 
task (lus Jilernenti of Quate} mont,) which had occniued the 
laet BIX jeais of lus life j 

Thogpiiu of Ills fust Rievt disooveiy mscoutiiiicdinonoof those 
caiLypapcis which m 1823 lie conimunicsted to Di Bimkltj, hy 
whem, umUi the title uf Uunsluit, it was picsrfiiiteil in 1821 to the I 
Tloyal lush Acidemi Ifc wns icfciieil as. nsunl to a committoe | 
Tilt II ] tpoi t, w hile at know Icdiring tlio iioi city and x”iluo of its con 
tents, mul the gicat ui lihemaUcsl skill of its authoi, lecommondcd 
th it, b( foil, htinij piiblisihed, il should bo still fin tliei del eloped and 
simplihul Dniiiu' the luxt tluco yeais the pipei giew to an 
imiiiriis^ bulk, 111 map illy by tlio sdditiini il dPtius shiclihod been 
insiihd it the ifcsiia of tho eommitltt Bwtit slfaosssiiinod amucli 
L'loic intelligible foim, md the grind featiiics of Ilia now method 
weic non cisilv to be sicii II imiltou himself seems not till this 
pciioil to hiio fully nuilti stood uthci the iiatnie oi tho impoitsncc 
cif Ilia discai aj , foi if is only iiowthit wohiul him siinouncnig his 
intention of apphing lus inctlunl to dyiinmics Tho ptpei wss 
finnlly entitled “Tlieoiv ofSisttins of B ijs,” luidtbeflistpmtwas 
mintuil 111 1823 in the Ti a itsttctions o/ tlu ItoynZ lush M-ademy 
The second and thud, piitahaic not jtt bccu j^niutcd , but it is 
Undei stood tint thou inoie iinpoitant contenlia hsvo ftpxie-uod in 
the tluco voluttunona supjdeinonts (to thofiist psit) nhioh haie 
htton published in tho same Ti an mUions, niul m tho Iw o papcis 
"On a Gonoml Hotliod iti D-viiamics,” which appealed in tho 
nUnsophti-al Ti ansaetwHS m ISdl-'i The ])iiiiczplo of "Vaijing 
Actiou” la tlie gieat fcatuic of these pimeis , nnd it is ctimge, 
indeed, that tho one psTticnlTi lesult of this theoiy which, pet 
hipt luoio than aiiytliing 'Ise that Bomilton his done, "iMe 
rendciid hia name known bovoud the little world of tine philo 
fiopheis, should Inivo heon easily within tho loach of FiesncI and 
wtheiafoi many jesia befoie, and in no way icquiied Ilainiltoii’a 
now conceptions oi methods, a<%oTigh it was hy them tliat he w ss 


led to its clii.cov6i> This siugulai lesult is still known hj the name 
“ Cornell Kcfiaction,” which ho pioposod foi it when he fiist ine 
dieted its existence in the thud siiiiplcinent to his Syatems o/ Uuys, 
icsd in 1832 

The steii fiom opties to djnauiies in tho npphcition of the 
method of *' Vaiying Ac tioii " w as mado in 1327, and comniunieated 
to the Boyal Sueietj', in whose Philosophical Ttanaaclions loi 1831 
and 1835 theio aio two iiai>eis on the sulyeet These disjilay, like 
the “Systems of Rajs,” a niastoij o\ci symbols and a flow ol nnithe 
msticil language almost unequalled But they contain wli it is fai 
moie -valnablc still, the gicntest addition which tljnsnind seicneo 
had iceeived since tlio gi uid stiidoBinade hy ITowtou and Lagiaiigc 
Jocohi and otlioi mithcmiticnus line tioieloped to a gieit citent, 
and as a question of jniie mathcinatics only, Hamilton’s piocisscs, 
and Live thus made cxtensiso additions to oni knowledge of differ 
ciitiil oquations But there can he little doubt that w e liai o ns 
yet obtouied onlj a meio ghinpso of tho inst phjsieal n suits of 
•which they coiitiin the goiin *ijid though this is of comse by 
fu tho male valuable aspeet in winch any such coiitubution to 
science ean. be looked at, the other must not be despised It is 
elm letoiistio of most of Hamilton’s, as of neaily all gie it diseoveiics, 
that even than induect consequences aie ot high viilno 

Tho utlici gloat contiibutiouniadc bj Ilnmilton to mathematical 
smencp, the mientioli of QuArnrMONs, is fully tiontcd umlcl tint 
heading It is not nccessaiy to sij licio nioio thin tins, that 
quatornions foini ns gieat an adiaiito leliitiiely to tho Cutesnu 
methods as 'the lattei, when fust pnoponuded, fuimcd lelatively to 
Enolidiiu gpometn The following chuaetciistio extiaet fiuin a 
lettoi sbons llannlton’s own oiiiuion of lus matlumatieal woik, 

elites wliith ho cmploied to if • 

_ „ .. ® actual sprcch His lust i 

woik, Ze'tutcson Qi/alti inoits (Dublin, 1852), is almost jiouuful to 
lead tn eonsoquoneo of tho ticquent use ot italics ind capitils 

“I hope that it may not br considered as nnpaidoniblo innity 
01 incsnmption on my put, if, as my own tuslo ms alw lys led mo 
toted a gitatei luteiest m miethods than in tesiilts, so it is by 
Ml Tiions, lathci than by ani/ iiii oi ems, which can bo scpniately 
gaotul, that I desue and hope to be renicmhcted Nevcitheloss it 
IS only human natmo, to ilet ivo some pleasnio from being oitcd, now 
and then, oiPU about a ‘ThooiPni,’ esupridlly whcio tho 

quotoi can eniuh. the subject, by eomliiuiiig it with icsianhrs of 
uis oien ” 

The discos tnes, lupcis, aiiil ticitises wchaso mriitionod niigliL 
w eU lu« e foimed tho wlioli w oik of a long ond luboiious life Hut, 
not to spoik of his enoimons collection of MS hooks, tull to ovpi 
flowing with now and oiigiiial mattii, which liaso bton handid os ri 
to Tiinity College, Dublin, mid of sshoso contents it is to be Lopul i 
Kige poition in i> yothi publialiod, the woiks wo base nlieady i allul 
attention to haiolv foiiii the gicitoi poition of whit he lus imb 
hailed His osttooidiniiy ins estigatiuiis eonneeted with the solii 
tion of algehi.iie eqnatioiiB of the mill degien, and his p\smm ition 
of the lesiilts aimed it hy Abil, Jeiiiid, and Bidiiio, iii then 
leseiiehes on this subject, foim nnothu giatul oontiilmlion to 
science Tfaoio is nixt his gieit papoi on Fluttuatuig FunUums, 
a subject which, suiee the lime ot louiui, bus born of nnmen-B 
nndesei mcKasing s line in physic il apxiln itious ot ni ithoni ities 
Tlieio IS also tlio osticinely ingenious iniention of the lloniir lui ir 
(y « 1 Of Ilia oxtonsis e investigations into tho solution (osprei dly by 
nnineiieal appiosunation) of ceitain classes of ihffciontial oqnatio, s 
which constantly oocni in the tioitmentof physical questions, only 
a fosT items Imo been published, at iiitcia ils, in tho Phxlosophtcul 
MagasMu Besides nil tins, Hamilton was a solumnions eniie- 
apondent Often a single httoi of 1ns ooonyned fioin lifty to a 
hnndicd or moio closely wiitton pages, all devoted to tho niuinto 
consideiation ol eioiy fcitiiio of aoine paitiiulii piobleni fot it 
■was one of tho poeiiliai chaiaeteilstics ot lus mind neaei to Iip 
aatisficd with a genmal nndeistanding of a qwstioii , ho pm sued it 
until ho kneivit in all its details Pie w as ei oi coin toons and kind 
in onsweiing ajiplications foi assistance in the study of his woiks, 
os on when iiia eomphaiico must has a cost him lunrh valuable time 
Ho was oxeessi-vcly pveeisa and. haid to yilcaso with lofiienee to tho 
final -polish of his own woiks foi publication , and it was pnobably 
foi this icason that ho pniblishod so littlo oomjiaied with the oitent 
of his investigations 

Dike most men of gloat oiigimlity , Hamilton gcncTally mitmcd 
lus ideas before putting pen to panel " Ho used to entry on,” says 
lus eldci son, “long tiams ot algebraieal and aiithmetipal eoleiU 
ations m lus mmd, during w-hicli Tip wis nnconscions of tho eaitlily 
necessity of eating , w o used to bung m a ‘ snack ’ nnd leave it in 
his study, hut a brief nod of lecogmtiou of tho intinsion of Uia 
chop 01 cutlet was of ton tho onlyicsidt, and Ins thoughts went on 
scaling upwoids ” 


tlio Oeatlemans jraea„i>ie (Jan ISfffi), and tlio Mtutthlp iToiiets ef t/is Sopal 
J.Btroaanncal ioetety (I et 1886) , and also to an mtlclo liy tho rieaent writer in 
JfoifhJBnluhSeinui'icpt 166fi>, fiom which. ittneh of the ahoi o Blcotoh has 
n t Ikon tP Q- T ) 
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HAMIrPUH, or HuArEERPOOK, a Biitisli district in tlie 
lieutenant-goveriiorsbip of the Noitli-Western Piovinces, 
India, lying between 25° 6' and 26° 10' IT lat, and 
between 79° 23' 4.5" and 80° 25' 15" E long It foims 
the south western distiict of the AllahAbAd di\ision, and 
13 bounded on the IT by the Jumna (Jainun.1), on the 
IT "W by the native state of Baoiii and Betwa rivei , 
on the W by the DhasAii rivei , on the S by AHxiuia, 
Chhatarpui, and ChaLkh<aii etates, and on the E by the 
Bilnda distiict It encloses the native states of Sanla, 
Jignl, and Bihat, besides portions of CharkliAii and Ganauli 

Ilamiipui forms part of the great jilain of Bundelkband. 
which a ti etches between the banks of the Jumna and the 
contial VindhyAn plateau The distiict is in shape an 
iiiegulai xjmO'helogiam, with a geneinl sloxie noithw'aid 
from the low hills on the southern boundaiy The scenery 
m rendered piotuicsque by the aitidcial lakes of Mahoba 
These magnificent leseivoiis weie constiucted by the 
Chandel rtjAa about 800 yens ago, foi puiposes of uiiga- 
tioii and as sheets of ornamental watei Ilany ot them 
enclose oiaggy islets oi peuinsulas, crowmed by the lums 
of giamte temples, e-cquisitely cai ved and decorated Fiom 
the base of this lull and lake countiy the general i>lain of 
the distiict spreads northward in an and and tieelesa level 
t jnards the bioken banks of the iiveis Of these the prin- 
cipal aie the Betwa and its tiibutaiy the Dliasati, both of 
which are iinnavignble There is little waste land, exeejit 
in the ravines by the rivoi sides The deep black soil of 
Bundplkhand, known as mdi, retains the moistuie midei 
a diiod and rifted suiface, and icndeis the district foitilo 

The iinsn^ of 1872 gives a poinil itioii of 529,137 — 276,106 iinha 
uiil 253, Oil Inn lit s The Hiiuhia niuubeiLd 403,877, and the 
Miliomctans 38,653 The Chaudils md Bundelts, the old 
dominant classes, have now sniik to 618 and 012 iispectively , 
most of these atill olmg to the neighlMUiliood of llaholw, tha seit 
of tluii roiincL biixnomncy 'Jlie distiict oontnins 6 towns with <i 
popnhvlion oE inoio than 6000 aonls — namely, E cth, ITaiuupui, 
Mahoba, Miudhn, Snmcipm, and Jiilpiu 'Tho staple xnocluec* 
of tho distiut IS glam of vniious salts, the most unxMitant 
being giaiii Cotton is also a valuable oiop, whoso cultiva 
tioii IS on the mciease Out ot a total nica oi 1,464, b41 ocies, 
762,213 lie iinclei eiiUivition Iiiigation is pinctised on only 
18,000 aoios, olmlly in the south, where v\ itei (•an bo obtained 
from the aitiflual lakes Agiicultuusts suflbi much fiom the 
apioad of tho fans glass, a noxious weed which oveiiiins tlie fields 
and IS found to he almost ineiadicabh, whcievu it has onco 
obtfiinod a footing The distiict la little eubjcct to blight oi flood , 
blit diouglits and fwiiiue aic unhappily common 3’lie scainty of 
1887 and 1868-69 was severely iclt in Homlipui Coramcico 
IS cluc.lly caiiied oil hj' moms of its gicat iivei lughway, 
tho Juiniia Cotton anil giaiii, the inuii cspoiti., aio earned 
downwaidt, , while iice, sugii, tobacco, and Maiuhestci goods con- 
stitute the puneipil impinls npwaids Tho manufuclnies consist 
of eoaiso cotton cloth and soapstone oinainents Time is oulj one 
metalled load, tint between Hauuipui and Nbui>iou, 70 miles 
111 Icnglli The gioss lovenno m 1870-71 ms A181,04b, e\ 
peudiUiie, ^ll(>,41b Iii 1871 the police foico nnuibcied 631 
nun, aupjdeincntL’d by 1953 village witchmen {cJcaiU-idai -A, main- 
tained at a cost of X8058 The distiict contains onlj one jail the 
avpiage numbci of piisoncis in 1860 was400 , 1860, 72, and 1870, 
139 111 1870 the iinmbei of schools was 112, with 3006 pupils , 

the cost, £1361 The distiict is divided into 8 fiscal divisions 
(pa7 grrmi'i) The climate is diyandhot, owning to tho absence of 
sharlo uidtlie bnieness oi soil, exoeiit iii the neighbonihood of the 
Alahob i lakes, which cool and moisten the atiiiosplieic Xlic lam 
fall m 1869-70 w is 37 1, and in 1870-71 38 1 inches 

HisUtiy —Fiom the 9th to tho 14tli centiiij tins distiict was tlie 
centie oi tho iJliandel kingdom, with its cajiit d at Mahoba Tho 
1 X] IS adorned tho town with manysplcixcUil edifices, i cm aina of winch 
still 6Mst, htsidca constiuoting the noble aitihcinl lakes alieady 
dcsciibcd At tho end of tho 12th centniy Mahoba fell into tlie 
hands of tho Mnssulmnns, who letaineil possession of it foi 500 
■yoais In 1680 the distiict was conqncied by Chhatnr Sal, the 
lieto of the BiindtHs, who ossigiiod it his death one-thiid to Ins 
ally the peshwa of the Mailiattas Until Bundelkband was con 
slituteil n Biitish distiict in 1803, there was constant waifnie 
botwepii tho Bimdela pi luces and the Slaili iltA ehioftnins 3he 
land had been impoveiishoil by the long wax earned on unclei 
‘Clilintor SAl, oveiiun and ravaged during the Maihatta aggresaion, 


iiid d'vastxted by lohboi ilucfs, so that in 1812 it w is lopoitod to 
he ntttily V duclcss On the oulbieak of the mixtmy, Hannipui 
was tho Scene ot a fleice lehollioii All the piincipal towiiswoio 

S lundcicil by the auiiouiidiug native chiefs Since then the corx- 
itiim of the distiict seems to have impioved , hut it Ins not jet 
II coveicd. horn tho long anarchy ot MailiatU lule 

H iMiRFUR, the arl minis tiative headquartois oE the above 
di&tiict, in 25° 5S'N Infc and 80° II' 50" E long, is situ- 
ated on a tongue of land at the coufiueucc of the Betwa 
and the Jumna, on the right bank of the lattei iivei It 
was founded, according to tiadition, by Hamli Deo, a 
Kaichuli IlAjput expelled from Ulvvai (Alwai) by the 
hlahometans The town possesses little impoitance, thcio 
aie no manufactures, and quite a limited trade in giain 
Population m 1872, 7007. 

UAMLET, the heio uf Shakespeaie's dtama, is accoiding 
to some inteipreteis anhistouoal or quasi-histoiical person- 
age, but according to others las story is a mere dev’^elopmont 
01 “precipitation” of the gicat Scandinavian system of 
mythology The decision of this point is lendeicd all tho 
more difliculfc as the only oiiginal authoiity for the facts 

g iistoncal 01 mythological) is the Danish historian Baxo 
lammaticus (d 1204) 'riiough Di Yigfussou (prolego- 
mena to the Slwiluuffa Suga, Oxfoid, 1878) oonchuTos 
that the Kamlot legend was contained in the Skjoklntiga 
Saga now lost, it is of couise matter of question whether 
Saxo based this portion of his naiiativo on piovious wiit 
mgs 01 collected his mateiial fiom oral tiadition 

According to Saxo, whose account is excel plod in 
Simiock’s Quellen dea I^Tialsiyeai e (Bonn, 1870), and 
summaiizedin Latham’s Disaet tatmna on lla^nht (Lond , 
1872, reprinted fiom iTiajisiiifiojts of iTie Hoy iS'or oj 
Liteiatuic, vol x, now series), Hanilet’s histoiy is biictly 
as follows In tho days of Bonk, king of Donmaik, 
Qeivendill was governor of Jutland, and in this oftice ho 
was Bucceedod by liis sons Hoivendill and Fengo Tlie 
foimei, returning with glory from a viking expedition in 
which he had defeated Kollei, king of Norway, obtained 
tho hand of Oerutha, Iloiik’s daughtoi, who m due com«e 
boie him a son Amloth But Pongo, out of jealousy, 
muidoied Hoiv eiidill with his ow n hand, and then peisuaded 
Gerntha to beconio hi& wife, on the plea that he had com- 
mitted tho ciitiie foi no othei leasou than to avenge hti uf 
a linsband by whom she bad been hated Amleth, afiaid 
of shoiing Ins father’s fate, pietends to be imbecile, but the 
suspicion of Fengo puts him to various tests, which are 
related with nil the inconsequent simplicity of the ordinal y 
Maitlim Despatched to England in company with tw o 
attendants, who bear a letter mstiucLing the king of that 
conntiy to put him to death, lie sui raises the piiipmt of 
then instructions, and secretly modifies the inscuptioii on 
then “tablets” so that the king is requested te put them 
to death and to treat him with honoui By liis wisdom he 
makes a deep impiession on the king, and obtains the hand 
of the royal piincess, but instead of settling in England 
he returns at the end of a year to Deumaik, wlicio hois 
supposed to he dead, just as the people arc celebrating his 
obsequies During the feast that follows he makes tho 
couitieis all dunk fieely, and then, when they aie heavy 
with wme and sleep, lie pulls down ovei them the hangings 
of the hall, fixes these with pegs which he had sharpened 
and piepaied in the early stage of his folly, and then setting 
fire to the building leaves the levellois to then fate He 
next proceeds to the loyal chambei to take vengeance on 
Fengo liunEelf, who falls bene.nth the stroke oi his own 
sword, fot winch Hamlet had substituted his ow n scabbard- 
fastened weapon Returning to England foi his wife, tho 
hero finds that his father-in law and Fengo had been uiidei 
plerlge to each other that the snrvivoi should avenge the 
otW’s death if it resulted fiom violence, and his father- 
m-law, onwillmg to make a direct attack on his life, sends 
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Iiitn to Snjtlanrl ab pio\ysmtoi foi tlie liaud of a toiiible 
U9en Heiniu.thiad'i, wlio Im put all pieYious wooois to 
oath But Heiiuiitluucla haiipans to fall nu love with 
Hamlet, and lie letuina to England to ujibtaid Ins fatliei- 
inlaw with. Ins tieaolieiy A& bmg of Jutland he bas to 
enduie the giievous hostility of Yikletns, r«,oiik's soclbssoi, 
but at lost dstt-nuiiies, though well awaie that he le doomed 
to death in the attempt, to ougigo with hun m a dccisne 
battle He peiibhea, and hia widow manies Vikletua 
Atooidmg to Latham, who may be taken as the repie- 
sentative of tlia hi->toiical thooiy, theie aio loally two 
Hamlets, — the Hamlet of Sacco’s third book and the Hamlet 
of Ilia fonitli book, who have heou confounded togethei 
The found, who is the Slmkespeaiean Iieio, ho would 
identify with Ohf Kyiie, the Aulat Cwiian of the Satoq 
G hionicle and the Amlaf Ouaian of the lash Annals, whose 
mine, Laving pished thiougli England and Ii eland, he 
suppusta to have leturned to Donmaik in a foini which la 
Latinized by Sa\.o aa Amlethus, the lattci he consideia as 
the Hygcliu of Beownlt, the Choclnlaioua of Giegoiy of 
Touiii, the HnhLikc of the Ileimskiingla, and even the 
ilavclolc of English legend “By a eoufusion between 
them as miu and man, the beaiois,” he says, “of names 
ns difloient as Olif ami Higelav take a foina out of winch 
Amlethns is a piobiblo etiuct " But tlua tlieuiy, which is 
cspo’indel with moie leai ning than lucidity, is hardly so 
much in favoai as that of the mj thological school 

Tliat, la sxnte of the links by winch Saxo has sought to 
conneot ita difloient poitioiis with the authentic histoiy of 
Denmark, the W'liole stoiy was destitute of hiatoiioal basis 
wi9 tmintamed by P E hluller (^Ci t/nde} 3o<jeli>e of 
Damutk'i Off yoiffcs Sarjiihisfo} to ellet om S') om} dtjluden 
off Id ixoi Off jSi/w»ios Kddei , Copenhagen, 1823), and hvs 
conclusions in legaid to the mattei have been veiy geneially 
accepted Though Qamlet oi Amleth himself is not men- 
tioned in the eailiei documents of the Scandinavian 
mythology — the only alliibioii to Im existence being the 
I>hiabc AntluC?i(t qvet n, or Hdinletli’s mill, applied to the sea 
111 the Skaldiikapauiittl-— Jus fathei, Hoivendill oi Oivandil 
Giom the speir, and vandel, skilful), appeals in the great 
Scandinavian nijthus in connexion with Thoi’s contest 
with llmngnii, and le fmthei to bo identified with the 
Oreiidol of Creiman legend, whose uienaoual coat was after 
wai J» christened the seamless coat of om Saviom at Treves, 
md whose name, which occuis also as Einthelle, may 
pojsibly be the souioe of theinoie famous name of Tell 
Hamleth's own name finds its explanation in the Noi 5© amt 
or ami, toil (&tdl used colloquially m rcelandio, amla, to 
toil), an I devoted to, and probably has lefetenGe to 
hi, mythic impel sonation of the endless toil and tiavail of 
the sea The various details of the story — ^not only impro- 

foable and unxiossible, but essentially atnpid and tnvial 

lend themselves with remaikable leadiness to the theory 
which explains them as veisions of the tale, a thousand 
tunes 1 ctold, of the contests between sumniei and winter, 
sea and land, light and darkness An elabmate exposition 
of the whole ivill be found 111 Ziiizow’s Jlamletmffe an 
wtamit veiioandten Soffen eilaiiieit, Halle, 1877 It has 
been already atated that Saxo’s is the only oiiginal autbo 
rity , but pi oof of the poiiulanty of the legend is found w 
the presence m Jutland of such names as Amelhede (te, 
Hamlet’s Heath), neai Tlandere, Fegges Sund, tliat is, Fengo’s 
Sound, and Feggesklint, that js, Peago’s Cliff, and m tlie 
fact that in iiiodeia Icelandic the woid amlofhi is a reguJai 
equivalent foi an idiotic or stupid man Hoi are litaiary 
nfacimentoa of the stoiy wanting The Icelanders Lave 
theic Amlotha Saga, which is a free translation of Saxo, 
and their Ambales Saga, in which tlie matter is Heated m 
a more lomantio style The story of Biuin, given m Jon 
Atnoson's Islen lui ^jochogm (Leipsic 1864, n), has the 
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same mam featuies, and Di Vigrii>son, by whom it wa-, 
discoveied, is disposed to surmise that tlio legend iiiay 
actually bo of Celtic origin, — a suiqvosition quite in keep 
ing with othor well known facts in Icelandic histoiy It 
was taken down fioin the lips of Lady Hildui Aingi 11115 
dotter, whose iathei was bom lu 1568 As Niels of Soio 
in the 16tli ceiitiiiy made Hamlet moie faniihai to the 
Danes by hu Danshe Himli 07}ihe, so the Fiench stoiy-tellpi 
Bellefuiest mtioducod him to a wulei company in his Cent 
lIiAtoiies ttaffiques That os eaily sb 1587 oi 1589 he had 
bo-n repiebonled on the English stage is shown by the well- 
known passage from Nash’s yiieface to Qreeno’s Menaphou^ 
“He will affoid yon whole Hamlets, I should say hnnclfnlls 
of tidgicnl speeches ” 

HASIM, a town of Piussia, capital of a ciicle in the 
government distuct of Arnsberg, jirovince of Westphalia, 
18 situated at the junction of seveial inilways, on the 
Lippe at Its confluence with the Ahse, 22 miles N W of 
Ainsberg It is enclosed by walls, but the ditches which 
foimeily snirounded it Imv'e been filled up and conveited 
into piomenades The pimcqial buildings are tw 0 Catholic 
and two Evatigulioal chmohes, a gynina&ixim, a pooihoube, 
an oiphauagc, and an infiimaiy The town is flouiibluiig 
and lapidly incica&mg, and possesses veiy ertensivo vvue 
factoiies (in connexion with w'hieh theie are puddling and 
lolling woiks), foundries, niaehine woiks, and manafactones 
of gloves, baskets, wadding, leather, sausages, sago, starch 
chemicals, augai-of-lead, gum, Uc, vaiuish, oil, and heer 
The population in 1875 was 18,877 

Hamm, which became a tou u iboiit the end of the 1 1th coiitui j 
waboiiguially the caiatulof the conntslnp of hlsih, anil unsfoititiixl 
ui 1220 It bicame s mcnibci of tho Haiibintip Lengiic In 1611 it 
was besicgi d by the Dutch, 'lufl in 1622 ituiis taken by Tilly, idtw 
vvbulx duinig thoThiity Yo-us’ Wai it was alternately in the liainls 
of the impeiial and the Hessian fouis In 1666 it ciinic into tlio 
possession of Biniutmlnug In 1761 mil 1732 iti>iis honiliauleil 
by the Picuth, and m 1763 its foitiQintions weie disniintlul 

HAhniARSKOBD, LojieN -20 (1785-1837), Swedish 
author, was boin at Tuna, neai VVimmeiby, on tlio 7th ot 
April 1785 He became a student at Upsala ni 1801 , but 
failed to take his degise in 1806 II© theicfoie accei’tod 
a humble post at the royal hbiaiy at Stockholm, with winch 
inetitutiou he lemained oonnectedfoi many yemc, In 1804 
heimbhsbed an article onTieck andNovahs, winch nttiacted 
much attention, ond was the mean*? of fnunding tlio 
“ Fhosphoiic School," as it was called, of poetiy in Sweden 
Hammeiskold became the friend of Atterboin and antagonist 
of TS^allmark, and in due time, by the bitterness ot Ins tone, 
biought down on him&elf the scathing anger of Togndi In 
1806 he pablibhed Tianslulunii, atid Jmdatiom of Poet'., 

^ OlJ and Mew, in the preface of which ho denounced the 
classic Swedish w uteis with much force and wit, commend- 
ing Goethe and Tieok to the young iioets of the day In 
1808 appeared his tienohant Ctitique off SckiUet , Ax\d m 
1810 a volume of ea&aya of a polemical kind In 1813 
Hammeiskold published a collection of his poems, and in 
1815 had to endure the ridicule of Tegndi in hie bulliant 
satiie of Ilammarspil In 1818 appealed the fiisl pait of 
Hanrmari,fcold’s chief contribution to literature, his famous 
Sveasla Vdtoheten, a history of polite letters in Sweden, 
a book that was levisad and lepubli&hed after lus death by 
Sonddn, in 1833 He la chiefly lemembered as a cirtio , 
his lyiics and his jnvsnrle tragedy of Ptmee Chestaf, 1812, 
are of little value 

HA20IE, a town of Belgium, in the piovmce of East 
Elandeis and the ariondissement of Teimonde or Dendei- 
monde, is situated on the right bank of the Durme, near 
Its junction with the Scheldt, and 18 miles E N E of Ghent 
It contains gram and oil -mills, has manufactuies of lace, 
ribbons, linen, starch, ropes, and cordage, and caines on 
tiade in flax Population (1876), 10,778 



HAMMER 


HAMMEIl. This well-known tool stands quite without 
ral for producing the numberless effects which are due 
the remarkable force of “impact.” Of all the array of 
■nd tools in use in the industrial arts it is undoubtedly 
e one that could least be dispensed with, and so it must 
,ve been from the very earliest days of handicraft. A ham- 
31' of some rude kind must have been as essential to the 
aping of an arrow-head out of a flint, as is its modem repre- 
iitative to the forging of a bayonet out of a bar of steel. 
Hammers to be used by hand are made of an endless 
riety of shapes, and of weights varying from a small 
iction of an ounce to 23 or 30 Hi. Of the various types 
w ill use the differences are mainly due to the special 
luirements of the particular trades for which they are 
tended, but partly also to individual fancy. A few 
aniples are given in fig. 1 — a being the ordinary car- 
nter’s liaminer with a cross pane, h a daw hammer, e 
engineer’s, and d a shoemaker’s hammer, which last has 
parently retained its form for many generations. The 
me may also be said of the two others in the w'oodcut, 



Fio. 1. — ^Varieties of Hand Hammer. 


!iich are good examples of the roughness of the instru- 
ents with which results of almost incredible delicacy can 
I produced. Of these e is a favourite hammer used in 
e workshops of a London firm of goldbeaters, with which, 
gether with others not less rude in appearance, gold is 
;mmsred out into leaves of aucli exceeding thinness that 
10,000 are required to make up the thickness of an inch. 
Etraordinarily ill-shaped as /, the file-cutter’s hammer, 
oks, yet with this and a simple chisel the teeth of files 
o cut by hand with a precision with which no machinery 
:S as yet been able to compete, at least in England. 
Hand-hammers and slerlge-liammers being rigidly limited 
to weight by the trifling power which one man — or at 
bst two men — can bring to bear upon them, it long ago 
icame obviously desirable to obtain the force of impact 
om some more powerful source than human muscles, so 
at the weight of hammer heads might be largely in- 
eased and their blows made proportionately more effieo- 
re. The first step taken in this direction seems to have 
sen the introduction of the “ Hercules,” a ponderous moss 
iron attached to a‘ vertical guide rodj which was lifted 
iginally by a gimg of inen with ropes, but afterwards by 
earn power, and allowed to fall by its ‘Ow:n weight. This 
13 d fairly efficient tool for forging large anchors and for 
nilar purposes, the strength of the blow afid the pbiht ;at' 
hioh it was delivered being easily regulated. But a^tihe: 
iihand for wrought iron increased, the tiecessity for more 
pid as well as more powerful hammers to aid in its inanu-. 


facture increased also. The lift or helve hammer (fig. 2) 
and the tilt hammer (fig. 3) thus came into use, and 
under these forme hammers may be said to have ranked for 



Fio. 2. — Lift Hammsr. 

the first time as true machine tools. Each of these consists 
of a heavy head attached to a beam mounted on gudgeons, 
which is lifted at regular intervals by suitable cams or pins 



Fio. 3. — ^Tilt Hnmmei'. 

carried by a revolving shaft driven by steam or other power, 
their chief points of difference being the relative position 
of the gudgeons and the portion of the beam at which the 



power is applied, as shown in tlie dia^ams. Heavy blows, 
are thuja obtained with the one, and lighter but much more 
rapid blows with the other, both, however, invariable in 
their intensity, the lift being always to one fixed height. 

S4, . 
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In tlie steam liaminci (fig t), whioli was fust pateiitcil 
by Ndsinyth in the year 1842, tlus. objection is. completely 
obviateil By the eimple device of attaching the liamincr 
lieatl to the lowei end of the loJ of a piston wotkuig in 
on mveitecl steam oylindei, ho piodiiced a maoliine cap- 
able of being niado to delivei its. blows with a foiea to 
which no limit has yet been found, and jcfcso peifectly 
Tindci contiol as to be able to ciack a ha^el niit without 
injuring the kernel To the intioduction of this mv.ila- 
oblo tool IS doe moie than to any othoi single cause the 
power which wo now possess of producing the foigings 
in non .iiid steel which arc demanded by the aits of 
modem times , and in one oi otlioi of its many foiuw it 
13 now to be met w ith in eveiy vvothshop in which heavy 
woik IS carried on Many modifacations of the Nasiiijth 
fltcini hammei hase been iiitioiluccd In one of these 
steam piessnie Las been applied abote the piston to in- 
tensify the blow, it being only used in the oiiginal fonn 
foi lifting the “ tnp ’’ and piston and foi i cguUtmg then 
•descent In anothei the piston and piston lod liavo been 
attached to the fi imina and tlio cyhndei tnnilo movable, 
ita w eight being thus added to that of the hammer 

Bapleic hiinimeis dillei matciially from the oidinaiy 
steam hammei, inasniurli as no anvil is necessaty, — two 
hainmci hoad->of equal weight (and for some purposes they 
weigh onlj a few pounds, foi otheia as much as 30 tons) 
being made to deliver iioriaontal blows of equal foice 
simuItaneoLibly on opposite sides of the foiging, which thus 
toeeiVB peifectly equal tieatment The impoitancc of this 
may be galhoied iiom the fact that every mcieaso in the 
weight oC the veiticid steam hammei uccessititcs a veiy 
much liirgei incieasa la the weight and solidity of thoanvd 
winch is uocQssaiy to afloid the requisite lueitia lor resist 
ing the blow Foi instance, the aiivil of a 40-ton hammei 
now 111 use at IVoolwicli Ai&oiml weighs npwaids of 100 
tons, and baa neaily 80U tons of non in its lonndation, 
vvheioas the anvil of an 80-ton hammei of which a full- 
sued uioilcl was amongst the must stiikmg objects at the 
Pans Evhibition of 1878, is of no hssthan 720 tons 
weight 

The lOcent giowtli of eteam hani'ncis to tho onoimous 
sue juat mentioned is due ohiofly to the laige dimensions, 
mdopeiulently of the meia weight, of the forgings which 
have now to bo made foi heavy riidnanco and foi othci 
puiposes As long as the tliichnoss of a fuiging is morlci- 
ato, tho voactiou of the anvil acting upon its undei side hao 
an oftect not gicatly inferioi to that of tho haiumoi on the 
uppei sirle But with every incioase in thickness eome of 
this leactuTO is lost lud tho effect of the blow is moie and 
11101 Q confined to the outei poitions of the mass, whicli thus 
leceive moie than then shaie of tieatment at the expense 
of the cential portions On tins account tho difficulty of 
obtaining thiok toigmga tUoinugUly sound thioughout 
thou substxnco ib veiy gieat, and it seems as if we hod 
now leaohed tho limit beyond which the hammei cannot 
be advantigoonsly applied foi their piorluction It has 
been found lurleed in the case of laige shafts that dispens 
ing alfcogetliei with the cential poifcioii, thus making them 
tubulir instead of solid, is accompanied by an inciease m 
then sbiengthj owing to the possibility of thus fniging the 
metal anifoiraly thioughout Bat a much more widely 
applicable lemerly, and one which will doubtless come into 
goneial use foi heavy work, is tho subbtitution of hydiauhc 
01 othei pressuie foi the foico of impac t, a system which 
has lately been employed by Sii Joseph Whitwoith with 
wondeifully good lesults The reason of the auperioiity of 
Its effect seems to be tminly this, that a certain amount 
-of time la essential for completing tlie ‘‘flow" of the metal I 
which It 13 the object of foigmg to induce Undei 
sjontinuoua piessuio tli’s flovr can tal a place uniformly | 
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thiongliout the mass, wheieas the lubfcautaneous blow of 
the hammei, though it acts violently on the siuface pai tides, 
and to a decieasing extent on the adjacent ones, is entiicly 
expended befoie the action has had time to reach those at 
the centie, so that unequal density and consequent weak- 
ucas IS the result For massive ftirgmgs therefoie tho old 
saying can be no longei accepted that “ tlioio is no machine 
hke a hammei ” (opus) 

IIAilMEUFEST, the most noithein town in Euiope, is 
situated in the depaitniont of Hamnieifest in the piovince 
of Finmaik, on the western side of the island of Kvalo 
(le, “’Whale leland”), winch lies off the noilh western 
coast of Noiway Its lititude is 70“ 39' 16", and tho 
sun stays foi two months above its hoi won Though a 
small place of about 2100 inhabitants, ib is tho seat of a 
considerable trade, in which not only Noiwegun and 
Danish but English, German, and paiticiilaily Iliissmu 
vessels are engaged About thiity small ships are sent 
out flora Haromerfest eveiy spimg to Spitzbeigen to take 
pait in the fisheries and w'alius huntiug Tiain oil fiom 
tho livei ot tho Soijmniib mu.') oueiihalus and codhvci oil 
aie manufactuied m the town The expoits, among which 
salted fish occupies the ptincip.d idace, amounted in 187G 
to the value of 1,529,600 ciowiis (i90,528), onrl tho im- 
poils, diitily sail and coal, to 721,700 (^-40,004) On 
tho Fi^lenaes oi Biidis’ Cape, which piotects the liaibom 
on the noith, tlieie stands a colnmu with an msciiptiun 
in hToiae oud Latin, stating that Hammei fest was ono of 
tho stations of the expedition foi the measinement of the 
aic ot the meiiJian Noi is this its only association with 
science, foi it was one of the spots chosen by Captain 
Bahino for his senes of pendulum expoiiirenls Tho 
ascent of tho Tyvoii ox Diebsbeig in. the neiglibouihood 
IS uanolly undei taken by tiaveUeis 
IIAMMEB-HEAD See Shabk 
HA lIMER-PUEaSTALL, JosErii \os (1771-18D6), 
was boin at Qiatv m 1774, and aftei some tiaiuiiig in the 
I Oiient.ll academy of Yiorina enteicd the Austuan diplo 
matio seivice Ho was tho son of Joseph Johann von 
Hammei, and it was not till 1835, when ho liad inheiited 
tho estates of tho coimleasof Fmgstall (m gtyiia), that he 
leceivorl tlie title Baum mn Hamniei-l’ingstall, by which 
he IS geucially known Ills youth and eaily manhood 
weie imssod in the Levant, whole ho bcut all Ins enoigies 
totlio task of impioving liis acquaintance with Oueutnl 
liteiaturc, m which as eaily as I70G he piovcd Ins ir^oiest 
by tho tianslation of a Tuikish poem He did not again 
come foiwaid as an author till 180 J, when his Encydorwilta 
of Oiiental Leaiii'mr/ appealed, a woik whose ambitious 
chaiactei was so diffidently felt by its authoi that he feared 
to put Ills name to it Fiom that time Iheie was little 
jiause in his literaiy pioductivene&s Foi fifty yeais ho 
wuto incessantly on tho most diveise subjects, and 
Ins woiks were composed in most of the languages of 
Euiope Ho published numeious texts and tiauslationb of 
Arabu^ Persian, and Tmkish autliois, compiled histones 
of Pei SI an poetiy, Tuikibh poatiy, and Arabic hteratme, 
bioiighfc the poems of 'B.k&z, Miitonebbi, Eaki, and Ibn-el- 
Ffindlx within the reach of European readeis , puhli&hed 
tiavelu in Tuikey and Austria, wiote the histoiy of the 
Tatar laces, the Knm Khans, the Golden Horde, the 
Husbians, and tho Ottoman Tuiks, foimed a biogra- 
phical galleiy of F astern celebutios, put forth theoixes 
about eveiy possible subject in the wide range of Oriental 
learning, discussing the Aiabian Aiab music, 

Mahometan theology, Egyptian papyii, gnostic coffiets, 
Arabic giammai, Eistern antiquities, the sect of the 
Assassins, the sieges of Tzenua, the Knights Templars, and 
Spensei’s sonnets, which he translated into German Yon 
Hammer did foi Germany the same woik that Su 'Williani 
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Jones did foi England He showed that Oriental bubjecta 
weie not to be studied meiely so fai os they were connected 
with biblical theology, but weie a worthy object of loseaicb 
foL then own eako Foi moie than fifty yeais he pei- 
sisted m intioducmg Eastern authoia and Eastern topics 
to the general reader, and there was a time when no 
Oiientalist was moie widely known and admired Aa 
Jules Mohl said — " C’<itait le doyen de la littdratuie on 
entale, le premier associ4 que la Socidtd (Asiatique de 
Fails) ait tenu I’honneui d’lnscrite sur sa liste, et le 
plus zoic, le plus fertile, et le plus c^lobie dee homines 
qiii BO sont vouds, de notics temps, h la cnltiue dos letties 
oiieu tales ” 

It was natuial th it a scholar who tiaveised. so laige a 
field and wrote so inpidly should lay himself open to the 
ciiticism of spocialiats, and no man was more seveiely 
handled by liia critics than Von Hammer, to whom Dioz, 
for e-Vrimiile (m Unfitg und Bet) uq, 1815), devotca nearly 
COO pages of heavy abuse Von Hamnioi was undoubtedly 
maccuiate and supeificixl at times , he attempted mote 
than he could possibly achieve with thoioughuess, and was 
lu the habit of giving liia own whimsical view of matteis 
about which he kuew next to nothing , and he used to 
oflFend his ciitics as much by his Oriental florid style and 
want of method as by the occasion'll inaccuiaey of liis 
facts and the inoonaequenoo of Ins deductions But in 
spite of hwfiults he did moie foi Oiiental studies than 
must ol lii^ Clitics put togelhei 

When he was seventy six yeais of age ho planned a 
second edition ot his JE)icyclopa.di,a o/Oi Z««»»t«y,and 
designed a “ pielimmaiy ” seuoa of twelve volumes which 
sliould clour the giound by o's.pouuding the histoiy of 
Aiabu, litei ituie, aud foi tlio last sovou yeais of his life ho 
legiiliiily put forth liis annual volume Jules Mohl, going 
to see him, found the old man Laid at woik, helped by 
no colleague, and disdaining tlio aid of an ananucnsis 
His enily tiivels lu the Levant, and tlvon liis busy life at 
Vienna, where he held the iiost of couit-interpretei, saved 
liim fiom the oiuahmg influence of solitaiy study, and to 
the last lie maintained liia singulai buoyancy of mmd 
“CdtAit uii liomine gciiiSreux, fiauo juaqu’a rimpiudcuce, 
liaidi, bouillomiaub d’eapnt, aimible jusqu’ala coquettoiio, 
cloud d’unefacultd de ti avail laie, ambitieux dins los giandcs 
et les petitea cboaea, et d’une vivaoitd inooucovabls — ivacitc 
qui flit la Bouice do sa bonne et de aa mauvoiso foituno” 
So hlohl jiictmed him. in his a-ldiess to the Socidtd Asiatiquo 
in 1857, when he roeoided tne death of Von Hammer 
on November 23, 1856, at the age of eighty-two, a Iiaid 
woikei to the last, like liis youngei but gieatei English 
contempoiaiy Lane, with whom lie camo into collision in 
a fiionclly way on the subject of the oiiginof 27te Tlwiiiand 
and One 

Voii II imniBi’s pi nil in il vi oikb aie liia &< scJncJito des osmaninTieii 
Jl^ulies, 10 voh , 1827 (2a eil , 1831-6), tiuiBlvtednito FienchflSSS 
«n(l 1840) , OiscJiicMe tlir ofmaniscJun JDichikunitf, 4 vols , 1886, 
Zitfratw-QeselnMe di) Aiabn (unfinishea), 7 vols , 18S0-6 , Lts 
Oiujinoa JRuai.l',, 1827, Gevhichte dei Goldinen Haydr, 1810, 
•Oeschifhte. dci Ihhane, 1842 , OcsGiichte de) Chatu dn Kuni, 1866 , 
•OescJnohle del Aitwunnen, 1818, OonilaAiinopohs -und det Boynnos, 
1822 , JGnei/I lopcuhsclie ifebosiM do WtssBiischaflen, des (hunts, 
1804 Tov-ts and tiauslxtions of — SiTi-TJiaalahi, Axsh 'lud Geiiu , 
1829 , Ibn IFahshiyah, Sudaiy o/" tJie Morujole, Aiab and Fngl , 
1806 , Bl Waasaf, Peis and Geini , 18S6 , Bseh Schebislandi) 
SRosenfloi dea Gehaimmssei, Peis oiid Geim , 1838 , Ez Zam 
ill hsJu.i'i, Goldcne IlaXJ/andet , Aiab and. Gcim , 1835, El 
Ohajadi, Uusjct-elMam, Aiib and Geim , 1838 , ElITmnaut, 
Das mob Kobe Lied do Inebo, Aiab and Geim , 1854 Tiaiisla 
tionsof — El^JiliUanebbi’s Poems, E) Bessni'sAeeowitofhisEmbassu, 
1809 , Contes tnedit) des 1001 Knits, 1828 Besides these and 
smcillei woihs, Von Hammei coiitiibutidnumiious essays and ciiti 
cisnis to the Pusidgruben dos Oiicnts, which ho edited, to the 
■Journal Asiatique j "md to ininy othoi learned journals, above 
Ml to the T) aTisaUions of the Akadcinie der ‘Wissensohaitcn of 
Vienna, of wludi be was mainly the foundei , and he tianslated 


Evlij a hlli mil's T)ai, 7s in Euiojk, for the English Oiieiital Ti ansle 
tion Puiul Poi a fidlti list of his woiks, winch amount in all to 
neaily mo a olnmts, St e Gomjiiie PCTidKs of the Acdd des Insoi it 
des Belles Lcttics, 1867 (S L P ) 

HAMMEESMirH, a town and pniish in the count j of 
Middlesex, situated on the noith bank of the Thames, 
3J- miles S W of Hyde Paik cornei, and now connected 
with London by continuous lines of stieets The budge 
across the Thames at Hammersmith, completed lu 1827 at 
a cost of £80,000, was the eailiest suspension biidg'' erected 
neai London Formeily Hammersmith was celebiated foi 
its nnrseiies ancl market gardens, but these have almost 
entirely given place to buildings In the neiglibouihood 
there aie a numbei of fine lesideucos The principal public 
bmldiQgs aia the paiisli cbuicli of St Paul, conseciated 
m 1631 and restoied m 186^ containing a number of 
mteiesting monuments , the Latyniei schools, founded by 
Edward Latymei in 1624 , the Gedolphm school founded 
m the )6th centuiy, and lobuilt as a giammai school m 
1862, with accommodation foi 200 boys, the Roman 
Catholic theological institute, founded oiigmally aa a school 
foi ladies in 1669 , the convent of the Good Shepherd, 
with an asjlum for penitent women , the convent of Little 
Danghteis of Nazareth , the Roman Catholic lefoinintoiy, 
the 4owu-hall, the office of the boaid of works, aud the 
West London hospital In the distiict thoie aie distil- 
leiies, lead-mills, oil mills, coach factoiies, boatbuilding 
yards, and the works of the West Middlesex Watei Com- 
pany Tlie population of the paiish in 18G1 was 2'1-,519, 
and in 1871 42,691 Hannnei smith falls within the 

limits of the motiopolitaa district, and foiiiis iiait of the 
pailiamentaiy boiough ot Chelsea 

HAMMOND, Hlstrs (1605-16C0), a loaiuod loyalist 
divine of the Chuich ot England, was Loin at Chorlsey in 
Suiiey, August 18, 1605 Ho w’as educated at Eton, 
whence in bis fouiteenth yeai lie passed to Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxfoid, becoming demy or scholai in 1610, and fellow 
m 1625 Aftei graduating in aits he tinned liis attention 
to divinity, in 1629 ho enteiod liolj orders, and lu 1C31 
became bacheloi of divinity Two yeais aflerwaids, in 
pi caching befoie tho coiut, ho won tUenppiovnl of thocail 
of Leicester, who in the same yeai presented him to the 
living of Pensliinst in Kent Hammond loccivcd his 
doctoi’s degiee m 1639, and ni 1613 was piomoted to the 
dignity of archdeacon ol Chichester Ha was a member 
of the convocation of 1640, and also, but nominally only, 
of tho Wostminstei Apsembly of divines, w’hioh begun its 
sittings in 1643 In the latloi year Di Hnmiuond was 
couceiuedm the unsuccessful using atTuubiidge in favoui 
of King Charles I, and was obliged to flee in disguise to 
Oxford, then the lojal hcailqiiai tei s There he spent 

much of his time in s^ritiug, though he accoinpamed the 
kmg’b commissionois to London, and afteiwaids to the 
inefioctual convention at Uxbudge in 1646, where ho dis- 
puted with tho Fresby teiiaii Vines In liis absence he n as 

appointed canon of Chiist Chuidi and public orator of 
the university These dignities ho relinquished foi a time 
in oidoi to attend the Ling as chaplain duiing his 
captivity in the hands of the parhajnent V hen Charles 
was deprived of all liis loyal attendants at Chustinas 
1647, Hammond returned to Oxford and was made sub- 
dean of Oluist Chuich, only, howevoi, to be leinoved fiom 
all his offices in 1648 by the pailiamentaiy visitois, who 
imprisoned him foi ten weeks A f lei wards he was per- 
mitted, though still under quasi-confinement, to letiie to 
the house of Sir Philip Waiwick at Clnpham m Bed fold 
shire In 1660, having icgamed liis full libeity, Hammond 
betook himself to the friendly mansion of Sir John 
Pakington, at Westwood, in Worcester&hne, where he 
died on April 25, 1660, just on the eve of his piefeiment 
to the see of Woicester 
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Tndepenclently of liw woika, Hammond poabCfesod 
qualities entitling liim to be remembered long alter the 
foimei aiQ forgotten He was an excellent pieachei 
Charles I pi onovmced him the most natiiial oiator he had 
evei heard Hi& lange of reading was extensive A dili- 
gent eeholai and a copious wiitei, he left no time foi idle 
nose, which he i egirrled as the heaviest burden and moat 
daiigoions temptation of man 

Ills nutings, piiWislii (.1 in 4 lols fol , 1071-84, consist foi the 
most put o£ conti OV1.1S1 il sermons anil tincts Tho best of them 
ire his FiaUunl GalcafMin, hrst publisbcil m 1844, hisPa»ni>Ai«st 
and^IiiHutiitwiii oil thr Acw Testament, and tin mcompleto aoik of 
1 sinidn nitmo oil tbs Old 'restimtut His life, aiittcn by 
Uislioij Fdl, mil iiuhvul to the rolhcti il Jffoii i, h is btin leimntid 
m lol IV of Woidiwoitb’s HUctmetual Sioijtaphif See dso 
Lloid’s ilRmoiifi, l(ifa3, and ii/f o/JIeniy Jlanmom', by the Kei 
a O ruij 

HAMO'’^, Jrv’sr Louis (1821-1874), one of the best 
known of Fiencli painteis under the second empiro, was 
boin, at Plouha on 5th Jlay 1821 At an eaily ago he 
was destined to the piiesthood, and placed undei the eaie 
of tho biotheis Laniennais, but hia strong dcaiie to become 
a painter finally tiiumphed over family opposition, and in 
1840 ho courageously loft Plouha foi Pans, — ^hia solo re- 
Bourcee being a pension of five Uunrlied fiancs, gianted him 
for one yeai only by the muninpality of his native town 
At Pans Hiiraon leoeived valuable counsels and encourage- 
ment from Delaioche and Glejie, and m 1848 ha made lus 
appeal anco at the Salon with Le toinboau du Christ (Mnsde 
de Mniaeille), and a decorative work, Desaus de Porte 
The woifcs which ho exhibited in 1840 — Une Afflche 
Horn line, L’figdUtd au SiSrail, and Penoquet jasant avec 
deux jeuiies Filtea — obUined no marked success llamon 

was thevefore content to accept a place in the manufactoiy 
of S&vies, but an enamelled casket by Ins hand having 
fittiacted notice at the London Inteimtion il Exlubition ot 
1851, he lecoived a medal, and, reiminred by success, left 
lus post to tty his chances again at the Salon of 1852 La 
Comddie Humiiiie, which he then exhibited, tuined the tide 
of lus foituno, and SIi soeni n’y eat pas (pmclt.ised by tho 
empeioi) obtained foi its authoi a thud elm medvl in 
1853 At the Pans International Exhibition of 1855, 
when Hinion ic exhibited the casket of 1861, together 
with siveial vases and pictures of which L’Amoui et son 
Troupcan, Ce n’est jms moi, and 0iie Gai deuse d’Enfunts 
weie the chief, ha leceivcd a medal of the second class, and 
the iibbon of the legion ot honour la the following yeai 
he was absent in the East, but in 1857 he reappeared with 
Boutique ^ quatre Sous, Papillon onchaind, Cantharide 
osolave, DSvidenses, &c , in all ten pictures , L'Amoui en 
visite was contributed to tlie Salon of 1859, and Vierge 
do Lesbos, Tu telle. La Voliere, L'Esoamoteui, and La Soeur 
ainde were all seen in 1861 Hamon now spent some time 
in Italy, chiefly at Capii, whence m 1864 he sent to Pans 
L’Aurore and IJn Joui de FianjaiUes The influence of 
Italy was also evident in Les Uluses & Pompdi, hib sole 
contubution to the Salon of 1866, a woik which enjoyed 
gieat popnlinty and was le-exhibited at the Inteinational 
Exhibition of 1867, togotbei with La Promenade and six 
othoi pictines of previous ypiiis His laot woik, Le tiiste 
Rivage, appeared at the Salon of 1873 It was xiamted at 
Sb Piaphael, wheie Hamon had finally settled m a little 
house on the shores of the Mediteiianean, close by Alphonse 
Kair’s famous garden In this house he died on the 29th 
of May 1874, and the contents of his studio and poitfohos 
weie dispersed at an obscuiasale — thinly attended — for an 
almost nominal sum Hamon had made his own a quiet 
place amongst those workers who since the days of Vien 
and David have been trying to bung home to ns something 
ot the pictorial aspect of classic time He had neither the 
power noi the loarning which might have enabled him to 
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give to that ispect any veij real sbajie, rioi was the side of 
human life with which he was most concerned weighty or 
important He especiallj loved the go&tuies of childien 
and their little ways, — now comic, now cunnjng, but alw ays 
naive, and always full of charms Diessed in classic fashion 
they play on the canvas ot Hamon, with endless fanciful 
alterations, the same nuiioiy comedies of which Ma soeur 
n’y estpas is one of the best examples The jpaintei’s veiy 
manneiisms, hia pale ooloui, and the hazy atmospboio which 
pervades his often latliei empty field, onliance the giaceful 
unreahty at these little creatuies, who aio not quite classic 
loves not yet altugethei human babies 

HAMPDEN, John (1594-1643), the eldest son of 
William Hampden of Great Hampden in Buckingliamsbiie, 
by Ehzabeth, second dauglitei of Sii Heniy Ciomwell, and 
aunt of Olivoi, the futuie Piotoetoi, was Loin in 1594 
By Ins fathei’fl death, whoa he was but a child, he became 
the owner of a good estate, and a waid of the mown He 
was educated at the giainmai school at Thame, and in 
1609 lie became a couimonei of hlagda^cn College at 
Oxfoid In 1613 he was admitted a student of tho Inner 
Temple, and m 1619 he maiiied Ehzabeth Sjmeon He 
fiist sat in x>ftiliamcnt for the borough of Groinpound in 
1621 Fiom that time he was a raembei of eveiy suc- 
ceeding pailionieut till lie died 

To the biogiaphei who does not wish to become an 
historian under the pietence of naiiating the incidents of 
Ills hero’s life, Hampden’s oaieei must appeal to give little 
scope foi nanative The letters which he left bolnnd him 
aie few His speeches aie scaicolj more numeious and aie 
cxtiemely brief [a the oaily clays of lus parliamentary 
caieoi he was content to be ovei shadow ed by Eliot, as in 
Its later days he was content to be ovei shadowed by Pym, 
and to be commanded by Essex Yet it is Hampden, and 
not Eliot or Pym, who lives m the poxmlai imagination as 
the cential figuie of the English levolution in its eailier 
stages It iH Hampden whose statue lathcr than that of 
Ehot or Pym has been selected to take its jilaco in St 
Stephen’s Hall os tho noblest type of the x:>ailiainentaiy 
opposition, as Falkland's has been selected as llie noblest 
type of parliamentary royalism 

Something of Hampden’s fame no doubt is ow’ing to the 
position which he took up as the oi>ponent of tJiip money 
But it 18 hardly iiosBible that even lesiatanco to ship-money 
would have so distingnisbed him but for the mingled 
massiveness and modesty ot his chaiactei, his dislike of all 
pretences m himself oi others, his brave contempt of dangei, 
and his chaiitable readiness to shield others as far as 
possible fiom tlie evil consequences of their actions Nor 
was he wanting in that skill which enabled him to influence 
men towards the ends at whrch ha armed, and whrch wms 
spoken of os subtlety by those who disliked his ends 
Dunng the last two parlmmeuta of James and the first 
thiee parliaments of Cliailes, Hampden did not, so far as 
we know, open his hips in public debate, but he ■wa<v 
increasingly employed in committee woik, for which he 
seems to have had a special aptitude Tii 1C36 he took an 
active part in tho prepaintion of the chaiges against Buck- 
ingham In Januaiy 1627 he was bound over to anawei 
at the council board foi lus refusal to pay the forced loan 
Later in the year he was committed to the gate-house, and 
then sent into confinement in Homjishiie, fiom which he was 
libeiated just before tlie meeting of the thud parliament of 
the reign, in which he once moio lendeied useful but un- 
obtrusive assistance to his leaders 

"WTien the breach came in 1629 Hampden is found in 
epistolary coireapondeuce with the imprisoned Ehot, discus- 
sing with him the prospects of the Massachusetts colony, 
or rendering hospitality and giving counsel to the patriot's 
sons now that they vieie depiived ot a father’s xiersonal cate 
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It was not till 1637, howevei, that his resistance to the 
payment of sliip-money gamed for his name the Instie 
which it his novel since lost Soven out o£ the twelve 
judges sided against him, but the connexion between the 
lights of piopeifcy and the parlianientaiy system was farmly 
estihUshed in the populai mind 

In the Shoit Paihament of 1640 Hampden stood foith 
amongst the leadeis During the eventful mouths which 
followed, when StiafFoid was stii-ving in vnm to foice 
England, in spile ol its visible leluctanoe, to suppoit the 
king m hi8 Scottish, wai, rumoui has much to tell of 
Hampden’s activity in lousing opposition It is likely 
enough that the luinour is in the mam tiue, but we aie 
uot possessed of any satisiactoiy evidence on the subject 

In the Long Pailianient, though Hampden was by no 
means a fiequent speakei, it is possible to tiace his couise 
with sufficient distinctness Unwearied in attendance upon 
committees, he was in aU things leady to second Pym, 
whom he plainly legaided as his leadei In the eailioi 
pioceedmgs of the Commons theie w'as piactically unanimity 
in the House, though a diffeienoe afterwaids aiose as to 
the form m which the attack upon StialToid should he 
conducted All weie agreed m desiiing that the constitu- 
tion should lest upon a comhmatiou between the king and 
the two Houses, and that legal questions m which the king 
was oonoBined should be decided only by the judges ot the 
oidinaiy couits 

There was anothei point on which there was no agiee- 
ment A laige minority wished to retain Episcopacy, and 
to keep the Commou Prayei Book unalteied, whilst the 
majoiity weie at least willing to considei the question of 
abohshmg the one and modifying the othei On ttiis sub- 
ject the paities which ultimately divided the House and 
the countiy itself were fully foimed as early as Fehiuary 
8, 1611 The details of the contest between Episcopacy 
and Fiesbylerianism will be more fitly told m connexion 
with the life of Pym It is enough to say that Hampden 
fully shaied in the counsels of the opponents of EpisoojMMjy 
It is not that he was a theoietiool Piesbyteiian, but the 
bishops had been in hia days so fully engaged in the 
imposition of obnoxioas ceiemonies that it was difficult if 
not impossible to dissociate them fiom the cause in which 
they weie embaiked Closely connected with Hampden’s 
distrust of the bishops was Ins distiust of monaiohy as it 
then existed The dispute about the church therefore 
soon attained the form of an attack upon monarchy, and, 
when the majoiity of the House of Loide airayed itself on 
the side of Episcopacy and the Prayei Book, of an attack 
upon the House of Lords as well 

Ho senous importance therefoio can be attached to the 
offeis of advancement made fiom time to time to Hampden 
and his fiiends Ohailes would gladly have given them 
office if they had been leady to desert their piiuciples 
Eveiy day Hampden’s conviction grewstiongei that Charles 
would nevei abandon the position which he had taken up 
He was therefore a wann supporter of the Grand Bemon- 
strance, and was chosen out to be one of the fivo impeached 
members whose attempted aiiest biought at lost the op- 
posing parties into open collision In the angiy scene 
which arose on the piopoaal to iJiint the Giand Remon- 
stiance it was Hampden’s peisoual intervention which 
prevented an actual conflict, and it was aftei the impeach 
ment had been attempted that Hampden laid down the 
two conditions under which resistance to the kmg became 
the duty of a good subject Those conditions weie an 
attack upon religion, and an attack upon the fundaznental 
laws There can be no doubt that Hampden fuUy beheved 
that both those conditions were fulfilled at the opening of 
1642 

When the civil war began Hampden levied a legimenb 


of Butkraghaiubhue men foi the parliamentaiy cause In 
the earhei opeiations of the wai, and lu the undecided fight 
of Edgelull, he boie hiintelf gallantly and well But it is 
not on his skill as d legimenlal officei that Hampden’s fame 
lests In wai as in peace hi& distiiicUon lay m hia powei 
of disentangling the essential pait fiom the non-essential 
In the pievions coiibtitutioual stiugglehe had seen that the 
one thing necessaiy was to establish the aupieinacy of the 
House of Commons In the militaiy stiuggle which 
followed he saw, as Ciomwell saw aftei wai ds, that the one 
thing necessaiy was to beat the enemy He protested at 
once against Essex’s hesitations and compromises In the 
formation of the confederacy of the six associated counties, 
which was to supply a basis foi Ciomwell’s operations, he 
took an active pait His influence was felt alike in parlia- 
ment and in the field But he was uot in supieme com- 
mand, and he had none of that impatience which often 
leads able men to fail m the execution of oidets of which 
they disappiove His piecious life was a saciifice to bis 
nuselfibh devotion to the call of disoiphne and duty On 
June 18, 1643, when he was holding out on Chalgiove 
Field against the supeiioi numbeis of Bupeit till leinforce- 
ments ai lived, he received two caibiue balls in the shouldei 
Leaving the field he leaohed Thame, and after nearly six 
days he died on the 24th praying for his country and his 
kmg (s K, g) 

HAMPDEN, Bmii Dickson (1793-1868), bishop 
of Herefoid, was born at Baibados, where his fathei was 
colonel of the local militia, in 1793, and after lecomng a 
private school education undoi Dr Rowlandson, vicai of 
Warminster, Wiltshiie, entered as a commonex at Oiiel 
College, Oxfoid, in 1810 Having taken his B A degree 
with fi.rsb-olaBs honours m ^buth tho classical and mathe- 
matical schools in 1813, ho in the following yeai obtained 
the chancellor’s piws for a Latin essay “ On the Office of 
the Ephors at Spaita,” and shortly efteiwaids he was 
elected to a fellowship in his college, Keblo, Newman, and 
Arnold being among the number of his contempoiaiios 
Havmg left the university m 1816 he held successively the 
cuiacies of Newton, Faringdon, and Hackney, and in 1827 
he published Jn Essay on the Philoso^ihicai Evulence of 
Ghsistbanity, followed by a volume of Patodual Seimons 
lUuAijative of the importance of the Revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ (1828) In 1828 he returned to Oxford as 
tutor of Oriel, and aftei having twice acted as public ex- 
ammei in classics, he was selected to pi each the Dampton 
lectures in 1832, when he chose for his subject The Sohol- 
astie Philosophy considered in its Relation to Christian 
Theol(^ {1833 , 3dod 1848) Notwithstanding a charge 
of Ananism now biought a^nst him by tho Tractaiian 
party, he in 1833 obtained the principalship of St Mary’s 
Hall, and m 1834 the chau of moiol philosophy , nor did 
a university statute of censure against him on tho giound 
of the supposed heteiodoxy of the Bampton lecbuies avail 
to check lus piomotion to the legius piofessorship of 
divinity in 1836 Theie resulted a widespread and violent 
though ephemeial controveisy, after the subsidence of which 
he published a Zectieie on Traddion, which has passed 
through sevei al editions, and a volume on The Tim ty-nine 
Aitixles of the CTvaidh of England, Hia nomination by 
Lord John Russell to the vacant see of Hereford m 
December 1847 was again the signal for a violent and 
OT^nized opposition , and his consociation in March 1848 
took place in spite of a remonstrance by many of the 
bishops and the resistance of Dr Merowether, the dean of 
Hereford, who went so far as to vote against the election, 
when the cong& dCUvte reached the cathedral As bishop 
of Hereford Dr Hampden made no change in his long- 
formed habits of studious seclusion, and his episcopate was 
not characterized in a special degree by any form of churohly 
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activity or zeal Among tlie moie important of Ins lotoi 
liteiaiy peifoimances wero tlie articles on Aii&totle, Plato, 
and Wociates, contributed to the eighth edition ot the 
JUnujdopwilia Jji itanmin^ and aftoruards repiinted with 
additions under the title of The of the Giecl. Phtlo 

soi^hy (Edinhuigh, 18C2) In 18GG he had a paialytic 
soivuie which uahtted him foi seveie mental e'scition, and 
he died at London on the 23d of Apiil 1868 
Plate HAMPSHIRE, II or South iaip tom (most anciently 

IlmUanioa e, lu Domesday booh JJa>ite<,shu e, and m the 
documents of the Middle Ages Sudhamiescii e, Sudhamton- 
site, waA SudetiTiami^tonsii e), a mautime county m the south 
of England, is situated botnoen 60® 34' and 51“ 23' N lal 
aad 0® 43' and 1° 6 1' W long , and is bounded on the H 
by Beikshuo, on the E by the counties of Sviirey and 
Sus-sex, on the S by the English Channel, and on the "W 
by IViltshiie and Doisetahiie It is of an iiiegnlai quod 
iilateial foim, and its gicatest bieadth fiom noith to south, 
not including the Isle of IVight, is 4fi miles, and its 
gieatoat bieadth from east to west 41 miles The total 
area compnses 1,031,105 impeiul aciea (mainland poi- 
tion 033,76 t aoies, Ide of Wight 93,341), oi neatly 1613 
Equate miles Ilampaliire in its geneial aaiicet presents 
a beautiful vaiietyoE genllj using lulls and fi uitful valleys, 
adorned with nuraeious mansions and jileasant villages, and 
intoiapersed with cvtaii'suo woodland Two langes of low 
chalk lulls, known as the Noith and South Downs, entei 
the county from Suiiey and Susset icspectively, and tia 
verse it in a noith-westerly direction into Wiltshire and 
Beiksbiie) foimuig in the noith westoru comer of the 
county SOS eial pictni esqiie ominencos, fi om which some fine 
views aie ohtained The highest of these summite is 
Siddown Hill, Highclere, 940 feet The noithem and 
noith-eastein poition of the county, compiising moie than 
1 00,000 aoies, is in the basin of the Thames , a huge poition 
of the southern distiict is in the Southampton or Isle of 
Wight basin, and a poiUoii to the west is in the basm of 
Wilts and Doisoi The south-western cotnei fiom South 
hampton Watoi is almost wholly oeeuined by the New 
Foiest The coast on. the whole i&_ low and irregulai 
The mo-st easterly pait forms a laige hay contaimng Hay- 
Img Island and Foilsea Island, which divide it into 
Ohiohestei haiboui, Langston huiboiu, and Poitsmouth 
haibour Prom the south, westorn extremity of Poi tsmouth 
haiboni it inns about 18 miles inland in a noith-wrest direc 
lion, and forms Southampton Watei, which has a westorn 
shore about 10 miles in length, and an as wage bieadth of 
neaily 2 miles at high water Piom Southampton Water ' 
its lino la continued icregulaily m a south-weatem direction 
— foi neaily one half of its e\tent fronting tho Isle of Wight, 
and in its western half foimiug Chiistchuich Bay and part 
of Poole Baj 

JRivej s and Canah — The pimcipal iiveis are the Avon, 
the Boldie, the Exe, the Teat with its tcibutoiy tho Anton, 
the Itching, and the Ilamble The Avon in tho south-weBt 
of the county has its sonice m Wiltshire, and passing 
Poidingbndge and Ringwood emiities itself into Ohiist 
Church. Bay, where it is joined by the Stour, whudi iismg 
in Dorset crosses the south-west coinei of Hampshire 
The Boldie takes rta rise xii the New Poisst, and after 
collecting the water of seveiol biooks falls into Lymington 
creek The Exe neai tho eastein eztiemily of tho New 
Foiest falls into the Solent at Beaulieu The Tost risra 
near Overton, and after its junction with the Anton at 
FuUerton passes Btockhndge and Hornsey, and foims the 
head of Southampton Water The Itching uses near 
Alresfoid, and flowing by Kingsworthy, Winchester, and 
Twyfoid falls into the Southampton Water to the noith 
of Southampton The Hamble uses near Bishop’s Waltham, 
and after a course of about 10 miles falls into the South- 


amjiton Watei The Wey, the Eiihouine, the Loddon, 
end the BUckwater have then rise in tlie noith part of the 
county, but soon pass into Berkshue 

Theie is one canal, Basingstoke, begun in 1778 and 
completed m 1794 at a cost oi 4100,000 It is 37 miles 
in length and teimiimtes in the nver Wey, in Suiiev, neai 
its junction with the Thames Andovei canal, begun in 
1789, Wan filled up an 1858 and conveited into a lail 
way, forming a junction with tho London and Exetei at 
Andovei 

Geology and {foil — With the exception of tho noi them 
and noith eastern coinoi occupied by the basin of the 
Thames, anothei portion about 8 miles in bieadth extend- 
ing along the eastern side, and the New Foiest m the south- 
west, with a small poition to tho noitli of it, Hauipshiia 
IS occupied by the Chalk formation w Inch iiins fiom Sussex 
and Surrey noith east into Wilts and Beiks Tins middle 
distiict has a length fiom north to south of about 22 miles 
and a bieadth fiom east to west ot between 20 aud 30 
miles Its soil is in some places of consideinble depth, and 
pioduces good crops of all kinds, but a gieat pait of it is 
so thin os to be unfitted foi the plough, and is used ns sheep 
pastille The basin of the Thames to the noith of this 
district IS principally strong blown and giey loam, with a 
considerable numbei of maidies The eastern poitioii form 
ing the Yale of PcboKfield, and comprising only about 60,000 
aoies, lests on the Wealdeanfoiination, and is a giey sandy 
loam provincially called “ maliuy ” land, lying on a soft 
sand lock Tho southern portion, which includes the 
ancient Forest of Beie, Waltham Chaso, and the New Foiest, 
consists pimoipally of light sandy and giavelly looms intei 
mixed with clay and brick earth, lesting chiefly on aigil 
laceouB and calcaieoua mail 

AgnteuUuio — Aoooiding to tho Aginultuial Statistics foi 1873, 
the totil OILS of archie laud was 706,027 inipcii'il nous, of winch 
217,958 woie imdei com ciops, 186,082 undoi gicou oiop, 112,818 
undei lotstion glasses, 184,141 painanent pnstuie, and 22,067 
fallow The acicage uiulei W oods w as 87, 220 llio jiuik ipal giain 
tiop IS wheat, for whicli Hampshne Diyojs o giciit cokbiity Its 
opiesge has bcLn giadually inoicasiwg, nnd in 1670 was 100,090 
The acicoge of hniley and oats was 66,228, and 6i,0C7 icspecUsilv 
Bailey is usually sown afki tin nips, and is inoio giown in the 
uplands than in the lower levels Beaus and pease oio only giown 
to a small extent, the arieage in 1870 being icspcstively 4683 iiid 
10,092 On account of the iinmbei of sheep j)astiiicd on the 
uplands a laigo hieailth of tuimps is grown, thou acioage in 1879 
being 81,472 Potatoes aio not cultivated bcjondwlint isiiccossaiy 
for home supplies, and L.id an acicage of only 5039 Rotation 
grasses aie grown Chiefly in the uplands, nnd then aeioage isgieatei 
thou in any othoi of the southoin counties of Bn gland Saiiluin is 
the glass most Inigcly grown, as it is best adapted to land with a 
calc neons subsoil In tlie lowei levels no aanfoin and scaicely any 
clovei 18 giown, tho Lay being supplied ft oni Uio mh watei meadow s, 
which oiemant^d with meat sWll and attention, and give the best 
money retiun of any lands in tlio county Wliei o a rapid sli cam of 
wotci can be passed ov ei them dwung tlie w intei it seldom becomes 
fio/en, and the glasses glow diuing the cold woathci so as to be fit 
for pa^uiehefoic any times of vegetation appear in the suiiounding 
fields Hops aie extensively mown in the eastein pait of the 
county boidering on Siniev Then neieago in 1879 was 8084 
Fmmingis genei ally conducted on the best modem pimciples, but 
owing to thevaiietiBB of soil theie is yieihaps no county in England 
ui winch the lotation obseivcd is mote diveisificd, oi the processes 
and methods moie vtiiicd Most of the faints oie laige, and theie 
18 a consideiahle mimbei of model fai ms The waste land has been 
mostly biouglit under tiRnge, but a v eiy loige acicnge of the ancient 
foicsts IS sUll occupied by wood Now Foiest has 60,000 aciea 
nndei wood, in addition to which there ait in the east "Woolmci 
Forest (6940) and Alice Holt (2744), in the south oast the Foipst of 
Boro (11,000) end ‘Waltham Chase (2000), and in tho Ivle of Wight 
Bail^UTSt Foresl! (3000) The New Foiest was oiiginally foimed 
byTVilliam the Conqueim in 1079 after the battle of Hastings, and 
the greater unit of it belongs to the ci own The ti ees of the fbi est 
aie mincipajly beech and oak The oaks, many of which aie some 
hundi^ years old, do not grow to a great height, but shoot out stiong 
mooked bmeshes which give them a veiy pietuiesque appearance 
Itoimeily they were ohienyused for the ships of the royal navy 
Hada of small pomes simiUr to those of ShetlBOd and the Hebrides 
are stiU i eared in the Forest It also contains abundance of deei, 
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and fit one time it vis fariiLd foi its pigs The lioiiej of tin, conniy 
enjoj s a spcLul celcbiiti 

'J'Ik uiiiiilici of Little Ins iiiLiGiscd vitli tlio impioied facilities 
foi 1 ulvay tiiinspoit, and la 1870 vis 66,060, oi in iiciago of 9 S 
ti i' iiy 100 fwni-s imdei cultivation, ns eompiied ’willi 16 9 foi 
Jlu{,lnml iild 21 0 foi tlia United Imigdoiu Oi tlaso the numhci 
of LOWS andhcittis ni milk oi in call \\ w 35,128 The cittle no of 
no distiuctiVL 1)1 enl The ninnlxi of lioista, to the hieidiiig md 
iLiuiig of whiLli inuLli ittciitiou IS pud, via 20,247 in 1870, oi in 
ncngeof 4 ItoLVoiy 100 icksuikIli cultis.itioii, is compaiedwitti 
4 5 toi England ind 4 1 foi the United Kingduni Hie unnibci of 
sheep in 1879 was 652,041, oi in nci igc of 78 2 to eieiy lOOacies 
uudei Liiltivntion, ns conipned with 75 3 foi England and 68 0 foi 
tliG United Kiugilorn 'The oiigunl bued is white faced with 
lioins, but most of tUeiloeks nos, aie of a Southdown vaiielj •wliieli 
liasc aeriuiied eoitani diatinet peoiiliiiities, uid aie known as 
“ shoit wools ” oi ” llainpahiio downs ” The numbii of pigs in 
1879 w IS 67,122, oi an aseiage of 8 0 to cveiy 100 aeits, as com 
iiaied with 7 2 foi England and 6 7 foi the United ICiiigdoui The 
biLeding and £ itteniug of pigs has long been a most impoitant pail 
of Hainpsliiie ludnstif Tlie oiigiiial bleed of pigs his heen im 
pioied by ciossing with Ueiksliiie, Essex, md Cliine&e pigs In the 
TiLinitj of the loiests the pigs aio fed on aeoins md bceclimast, 
and the poik of those so cuied is considcied the best, altliougli the 
iLimtntion of the Hampslino baton dcpiends ehiLfij on the akilf ul 
in uiiici in wliioli it is cuied 

ALOOiding to the Lnudowiieifa’ Retiiin of 1872-72, the land was 
divided hctweoii 27,472 piopuetois, holding land the gioss annual 
of which w is £2,409,124 Oftha owneia 77 poi cent possessed 
less thin one .icie, and the oaeiiga all oiot was £2, lOs 2id 
Iheie weie no fewei than 35 piopiietois holding npvvaida of 6000 
an os, VIZ — Bail of Poi tsmontli, 16,401, Duke of Wellington, 
13,847, Loid Ashbinton, 16,330, Sii William Ileatlwoto, Bwt, 
14,1(50, Loid Bolton, 13,808, Melville Toital, 10,666, Eail oi 
Caimivon, 0394 , Loid Koi thin ook, 9230, Eail of Koimaiilou, 
928b, Loid Heniy Seott, 8022 , cxecutois of John B W Fleming, 
8843, Sii J B Simoon, 8721 , Thomas Clnmbeilijne 8536, 
Thomas Tliislletliw lyto, 8084 , Thomas Biuiig, 8058 , 6u J C 
Jeisoisa, 7877 , Colhgc of Winolicstei, 7200 , Su II A Tiehboinc, 
7270, Su lleiuy Milduiay, 0702, Glow n ri<nioily, 6564 , If 1‘ 
Dilme, 6268, Bev Tliomu Best, 618 4, P T E Joivouc, 6183, 
W W B Beieli, 6009 , Dean and C'haptei of Westmiiistei, 6837, 
W P Cownei Temple, 6780 , John Bonham Caitei 6621 , John 
Moiant, 6596 , W IF Eingsmill, 6301 , Loid Ilcyteslmiy, 6196 , 
Edgni A Diuminond, 6155, WHS Stanley, 6100 , Williani 
H iKmongoi, 6108 , Edw aid Knight, 6044 , Lady Jane Mill, 6040 

JlSam^aUiitca and Tiade — The manufactuies aio uuimpoitant 
except those oniied on at Poitsmouth and Qospoit in connexion 
with the loyal uaiy Theio aio laige steam docks and an exten- 
sive shipping tiado at Southampton In m.uiy of the towns theie 
aiahibwciies ind taniieiio^ and papoi is rnaiiufactiucd at soaoial 
places Pancy pottoiy and teiia cotta aio mods at Faieham and 
Bishop's Waltlinm , and Buigwood is colcbiated foi its knitted 
gloves At most of the coast towns fishing is piosoeuted, and theie 
aie oystei beds at Hayling Island Cowes in the Isle of Wight is 
the station of the royal yacht sipuaihou and has huiklxng yaids foi 
aauhts and laige stcameis The pimcipaL hathmg places, beudos 
those in the Ido of Wight, ale Souths(>a, Soutlihayling, Bourne 
month, and Anglesoa, a subnib of GosyioiE At Poitsmontli theie 
IS a eonviet piison, at Paikhurst a piisoii foi oonviot hoys, and at 
(Lldcishott a laiga militaiy camp 

jKaiiioaps — The London and South Western Bailway entois the 
county at Painboiougli, passing hy Wiiioliestei and fiom thenec to 
Southampton, a hunch diveiging from Bishopstoke to Gospoit.aud 
again to Poi tauionth, Havant, andEmswoi lb,azatho South CoastRail 
w ly, by a bianeh from Faieham A branch of the Gieat Westoin 
from Beading joins the South Westeiu. at Basingstoke, about anule 
south west from which i lino dii eiges to Whitchnicb, Andovei, and 
Sahsbuiy The Guildfoid and Beiguto branch of the South Coast 
Railway commimieates with Alton and Hew Alresfoid, 6 miles west 
of which it joins the South Western Southampton communicates 
with Doichester by the Doichestei Railway which, aftei blanch- 
ing to Lymington, passes Bingwood, from wluch iheio is anotlici 
hinneh to Chiisteliuich and Bouinemouth Another line oonneds 
Southampton with Solisbuiy, and from this line a bunch 4 toiIos 
noith of Romsey commnuicates with Andovei 

Admini'dtaiion — ^Hatnpslnie, including the Isle of Wight, com 
puses 88 "hundicds,” 10 “hbeitics,” 1 city, that of Wmchestei 
(16,366), which i9 also a municipal and parhamentary boron^, 5 
otlici boioughs which aie botli municipal and parliamentaiy, viz , 
Andover (6744), Lvraington (6366), iNewpoit (8322), Poitsmonth 
(113,569), and Southampton (63,741), 2 pailinmentaiy hoionghs, 
iijs , Chiistchuich (15,416) and Feterdleld (6104) , and 8 mnmmpal 
butoughs — Baamgstoke (5674), Bomscy (2066), and^da (11,260) 

Poi pailiamentaiy purposes Hants is foimed into throe divisions, 
iir , Hoith Hants, South Hants, and the Isle of Wight, Win- 
ohesler which letums 2 membeis, and Andover and Petoiafidd 
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which letuiii 1 moiiibei each aie in the iioithein division, which 
letuins m all Gmetiibeis , in the bouthom divibion ne lueludod the 
hoioughb of Clnisteliiiieli lud Lymmgton lotiiijuug 1 membei each 
and tho boioughs of Poit&iuouth and bouthninptoii letiuiiing 2 each, 
and It i etui ns in all Suiemheib , the Isle ot Wight letuiiis 1 membei, 
and also coutinis the boiough ot Kcwpoit iituining 1 mciiibei 
The totd lepiibcatalion of the county is thus 10 iiuiiibeis 

The eountj has one eoiiit of (piaitei aosuonb, and is divided into 
14 pattj session d divisions The city of Winehcbtei, and the 
boioughs ot Audovoi, Poitsmouth, and Southampton (i county o[ it 
belt), have eonimissioiieisof the pc ice and sepaiate com Is of quuitti 
sessions, and tliebniouglis ot Bisingstokc, Howpoit, Romsev, and 
Ryde have coiimiisbioiis of the peace In the boi ough of Ly uiington 
the niayoi and ex may oi aie magistiates, and the county jubticcs 
have coiicniiGiit jiuisdietion 'The county is included in tlie 
western ciieuit, and eoLlL&iastie.i]lj is almost eiitiicly in the diocese 
of Win< hestei 

Population — The totil iiojiiilation of the county amounted m 
1841 to 354,682. in 1851 to 406,370, in 1861 to 481,815, and m 1871 
to 511,684 (mdes, 276,393, females, 2b9,201) Tho inciease m 
30 yens fioiii 1841 his been 34 jiei cent, and siueo 1801 it his 
been 97 pel cent The excess of males 01 ci females is accounted 
loi by the nival lud inilitaiy establishments situilod m the 
county In 1871 the mainland iioitiou contained a i)opulation ot 
478.466, and tbs IsU of Wight 66,219 

jfftstoii/ mill Antiqmiics — Bcfoie the Roman invasion the Welsh 
Cilts of Hampsliiie had been duveu out 01 subdued by ineuisioiis 
of Gauls, w ho hi st took possession of the couiiti y lound Wiiiohcstei 
to the west of tlio gicut foicst of Andiosweiud, stiotehing into 
ITamxtshiie from Sussex, and giadunlly occiiined the gieatci wait of 
the soutlicin shiics from Sun cy and Sussex to Devon It was 
piohably dining Una inolonged contest that the intienched camps 
wue foinicd at Beicoii Hill, Buiy Hill, Danebuiy, Qimlcj Mount, 
and Woildbuiy Mount The Gauls whom tho Romms found in 
South Biituu wtio dividtd into thieo tubes — Ilia 2'eijni on tho 
coast, Uio Pclgat m the middle, and the AtiOinla in the uoitli 
Then chief town occupied the site of tho modem Wmchestei, and 
W13 known as Tcnta Vclcftn itin by tho Romans, who made it one of 
then pimcipal btatious Piom it loads, ti<ices of wbieli may yet 
ho seen, weie constincted to Soibioduiinm (OldSiium), Silcliester, 
and hontbnuipton, and to Poichestci (Poitsmouth) ancl Chielicstei 
Next to Kenta Jiclqaiiim tho most impoitant Roman station lu 
Hampshua was Unlki’a (piobably Silcheatci), wlieio theie no yet 
veil exteumvo icinains , tiaces or a laige station (C7aMsc?if«9») Qie 
still to he seen at Boutliouipton , ut Poitsmouth poitions of ati 
old Roman fort aie incoipoiated in tho castle of Poiclioatci , at 
Bioxmhton, neat Stoekbiidge, slight tiaces of u elation arc stilL 
visible, and an intienclunont at Egbiiiy Hill, near Wlutchnich, is 
logoidcd by some as tho lemams of the aniicnt Findomis, altliongh 
oiuieis place the site of tliat town at Bilchcstei Evan befoio tlie 
Roman cong^nc&t of Biitoin the sonthein shoies of England hod 
been fio^uent^ attacked by Saxon mi ates, and ofterwaida, in 475, 
the waiiioia llengist and Hoisa hadT succeeded ultimately and with 
gloat difficulty m oatablislung themselves in Kent, but tho leal 
conquest of southciu Biitaiii vras accomplibhed by a Saxon tube 
cdl^ ffetvxssizoi Oetvisn, who about tlie yeai 495, imdei Ceidie 
aud his sou Cyniic, landed from five diipa on the blioius of South- 
ampton Watei, and concluded a stubborn contest by defeating the 
Biitana at Chaitoid ui 619, from whieh peiiod is geneially dated 
the oiigin of the kingdom of Wessex, which had. foi its capital 
Winohcstei, then known as Wmtanceastei 01 Wiutecoastei 'flio 
cstabhsliment of the bishop’s see at Wiucbester, oftei the eouv ovsaoii 
of Kmg Eymegils of Wessex about 636, falls moic appropiiatoly to 
be noticed m tlie aitiole on that city In 765, according to tho 
Svxou chiomcle, Sigobeit, king of Wessex, was depiivcd bv the 
witau of the wholo of his kingdom, witli tho exception of 
ITaintanaiii e, the liist time that the name ocems HauipslnTO 
played a piominent part in the contest with tlie Dines or Noith- 
mcn, who about 860 stoimcd Winchester, but weie nfteiwaiils 
worsted, m 871 defeated Ethclbert at Basing, and in 878 compelled 
King Alfred to letieat to the woods and fosfriGsses The devaata 
tioii of the Islo of Wight by the Danes m Hie mgn of Etbebed II , 
and the othci Instoiicil events connected with that island, wall be 
noticed m Ibe article Wioht, laiis ov Undei Edwaid the Con- 
fcssoi and Haiold II the seat of govamment had been tiaiisfciied 
fromWmcliestei to Westminstoi, but the honour was again icstoied 
to Hampshire by Wilham the Conqneioi, who made Wineheatei 
Ins pimcipal residence, and for the puiposes of spait devastated a 
laige part of the county to form the fiew Foiest The superstitious 
fimcios of the time tiaeed a neoessaiy connexion between this 
•violent exercise of his prerogatives and the sudden death of his 
sens and grandson withm -the bonndinea of tho scene of his luth- 
less devostatiana his son Biohoid was smitten 'with sudden death 
in the Hew Forest while hunting , a second Biehaid, a natural 
son. of Robeit his eldest son, met his death there acmdontally , and 
Wflliam l^iftis, his ddest sou and his sucoessor, while hwntmg 
mtbm it was snot by an arrow lu 1100 Tho loss which the shue 
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sii6tT,iiie(l by tliL finil tiansfcieiiLe of the sctit of govetnmont to 
Loudon was paitnlly tempi ii«.ULd foi by the use of the poiU of 
South UTipton and Poitimouth, ■which nave been in impoitiiil 
dement in xt? piospeiity down to the pieaent time The pimcipil 
etliei hifitoiioil exeuta of the elme aie connotted tiUiei xmUi these 
tvro town<3 01 with AVincliLsti i oi the Isle ot "Wight, tlio oiih o-v- 
tcption of nnpoitanoe being the siege and capture of Basing House 
by the tionps of Ciornwell in 1615 

The ptinoipxl momslit institutions innimpshiic, dissolved by 
Homy "VlII , wue the piioiy of St Swithin, who was hwhop ot 
"Winchostor fiom 852 to 862 , the moinsteiy ot Hjdo, outside tlia 
avails of "Wiuchestei, founded hy King Altied, the niimioiy of 
bt Alaiy’s, IVxnchtstcr , St hhzaheth’s (Jolhge, Winclicstoi , tdio 
imniiBiy of 'Whoiwell, founded by Elfiiihi , tin Angiistinian piioij 
of Sonthwick, foundul by "Wil'inn ot WjUdinwi , the Piiinon 
stiatcnsiMi abbey of Tldihdd, founded in the time of Ileniy III , 
the Augustmi in piioiy ofTwjneh iin, Chiistchuich, founded aceoid 
mg to soma aiitlioi ities hj king A.thel<itaii , the Augnstinim piioiy 
of Bicainoic, foiindid by Baldwin dc Rcdvcis, tho nnnneiy of 
lliiinsey, foundidby iLdwaiil the kldet about 910 , the Aiignstinian 
piioiy of Mottiafont, endowed soon aftoi tin. Couquesi, but by 
whom is uiiteitain , the CMtcieiaii abbey of Beaubcu, founded hy 
King John about 12(14 , the Cisteicinii ihhcy of Netley, founded in 
the tniio of He nj III , tho Angustmiin piioiy of bt Benia, neax 
boiitliampton, founded by Heiiiy I , the abbey of Quail, Isle of 
AYight , and tho piecoiitoiy of Baddcsle^ Tlie most impoitant 
momstio lemanis aie those at "Wiiicheslsi , the puoiychnuh at 
Chiistoliinch in tho Noim vn and Peipendw ul u atjle , the Hoiman 
cliui(.h at Romscy , the itmaina of Hctlcy Abbey, with a ehnich 
in tliL Euly English style , the luina of 3ciuU(.a Abbey, of wlueh 
u gitewiy IS in. good pi estivation (the abbot's houss has been coii- 
vuted into apiivate itsidtnce, and the gieat hall oi reftetoiy, in 
tho plain Eiily English stylo, is now used as a paiish ohuich), 
tlia Tuina of tho puoiy of bt Denis, and the Noiman ohmeh at 
Poichestei, neai Foitsmonth Coihainpton oliuich, near E-otou, 
IS tilt only Sn-eon ohuich in Kampshno which is outiie, but Savon 
jiioaonry is found in Ileadbouino "Woitliy chuich, vrluch also con 
tniiis au old bioss of the Ifitli teiituiy The pimotpal othei old 
ohurches not mentioned uudei Winchcstei , Southampton, and othei 
towns, nor alieady rolaiitil to in coiinexiun with monasUe ii mams, 
lie — ^in tlio Hoimau style, Chiloonihe, Hamhle, Kmgscleie, and 
Tiohbomua, in tho Hoiman slylt, with Eaily EnghsTx additions, 
Alton, Basing, Bishoii’a Sutton, Bioekenhuist, Clatford, llamble 
don, Milfoid, and iVainfoid , m the Eaily English, Boldit, 
Ohonton, Qiitoly, Suploy, which is paitly Peiptndiculoi, and 
Ihiuvton., which oontuns a biasa to Sii John Lisle (died 14071, 
afloiding tho sailiest ovamplo of comploto jdato sinioni in England , 
and in the Pcipeiidiculai, Basnigstoko, Eoidingbiidgo, wluch is 
also paitly Doeoi ihd, Tichfiold, Stlboine, and Waiblin^on 

Tho pimcipnl old castles aie Calshot Castle, built in tho tune of 
Htniy vIII , and used hy tlio coast guaid, CcUiahiook Castle 
(stc WioHi, ISLD oip), Huist Castle, neai Southampton, wheie 
Clniles I was foi a shoit time luipusonod, now tiansfoimed into 
a foitiess , and Poichcstci Castle (seo PomsMOUrH) The modtin 
residences of tht gently ate moie than usually nnmuous 

Among the omiuont peiaons connected with Hanmshue may bo 
mentioned Young, authoi of the Niglti ThouglUa , "wuiton, autboi 
of tho JIiatoT]/ of English Poeti y , Bibdin, Bishop Wyktliam, 
Pococke tho tiavellei , Sir "VYilliani Petty, Jonas Hanway, Biunel, 
Oilbcit ^ylntc, John Kcble, and Chailes Dickens 

Soe the papois legaiding the eaily histoiy of South Biilain by Di 
Guest m tuo AtchteologioH Journal, and in the TiansaUions iho 
A7L7ucolo(ftcalInatautc , SampaJnie, eiMaxtoAf^ omltomeaday Booh, 
byRichaid TYainet, 1789, Moody, Sampshiio »» 1086 (1862), and 
the same anthor’s Antiquai lan and Topogi aphucal Sketehea, 1840, 
and Eotes and Esaays lelatvag to tho Counties of Bants and WiUa, 
1851 , K Mudie, Biaioi i/ of Biemjvhiie, 2 ■rols , 1840 , J Dntluc, 
SkeUiea of nampahiie, 1810, P J Maitiii, Oeoloqy ^ llampshii e, 
18*51, Mwhaehnaish and its Antiquities, 1887, Woodwaifs im’ 
poitant Biatoiif of BamjAhttf, 3 vols , 1869, and "Vniite’s iTistoj y 
and Dll eetoi y of Bampahii e and, the lala of Wight, 1879 

ETAMPSTJEAD, a aubmb of London, is situated in 
the county of Middlesex, on the slope of Hampstead 
Hill, A miles N W of the city The ■village is irregu- 
larly built, and the streets aie nariow and tortuous, 
but it has iireseived moie than any other London 
suburb its sylvan appearance, and is still noted for 
Its fine groves and avenues From the side of the hill 
there issue chalybeate springs, whose virtue was first die- 
coveied in the I7th century, and which at the beginning 
of last century rivalled those of Tunbridge Wells and 
Epsom in popularity Their reputation, however, gr^ually 
declined after the middle of the century, and uow the 


supply of mineial watei has been gieatly diuuni&hed by the 
cutting of deep diains and of lailway tunnels Hamp 
stead Heath, an iiregulai sandy tiact occupying the summit 
and northern slope of the hil), and extending to 240 acies, 
IB much frequented by excursionists and picnic paities 
The hill is the highest in the vicinity of the metropolis, 
bemg 443 feot above the level of the Thames, oi 36 feet 
highei than the cioss of St Paul’s At one time the 
village was a favouiite lesoit of poets and othei men 
of letteis, and among the moie famous of its old 
taverns was the Flask Inn, now conveited into a piivato 
lesidonce, the meeting place of the Kit Cat club, of which 
the moie celebrated membois weie Addison, Steele, 
Bicbaidaou, Marlboiough, and Waliiole The parish 
chuich of St John, consecrated m 1747 and eiilaigcd in 
1844, 18 a plain brick stiucture m the Italian style ■with a 
pictniefque towei The giaveyard contains a nuuibei of 
monuments of omment persons, including those of Sir 
James Mackintosh, Joanna Baillie, and Constable the aitist 
Neat the village a laige mihtia baiiacks was elected m 
1863, and theie aie a number of charitable institutions, 
indudmg a soldiers’ daughters’ home, a sailors’ daughteis’ 
home, an orphan working school, and the North London 
Consumptive Hospital The population of the parish in 
1871 was 32,281 

HAMPTON, a village in the county of Middlesex, 
England, is situated on the north bank of the Thames, 12 
miles W S W from Hyde Park Corner The parish 
church erected lu 1830, with a square towei at its western 
end, is without architectural merit, but tho chuicliyaid 
contains a numbei of mteiesfcmg old monuments Among 
the many fine residences in the vicinity is Qarrick Villa, 
foimeily, under the name of Hamilton House, the lesidence 
of Qarrick the famous aotor In the neighbourhood there 
aie a nnmbei of large pumping works for supplying Loudon 
with watei The free giammai school founiied in 1666 
was leopeued in 1878 as a middle class school, foi which 
the usual fees are charged The population of the village 
m 1871 was 2207 

About a mile from Hampton village and close to tho 
liver stands Hampton Court Palace, one of the finest 
extant specimens of the Tudoi style of aichitectuie, and 
foimerly a royal le&idence It was originally erected by 
Caidmal Wolsey, who in 1616 received a lease of the old 
mansion and gionnds foi 99 yeais As the splendour of 
the building seemed to awaken the cupidity of Henry 
VITr , Wolsey in 1626 thought it prudent to make him a 
present of it It became Henry’s favouiite residence, and 
he made several additions to the building, including tho 
great hall and chapel ui the Gothic style Of the original 
five quadrangles only two now remain, but a thiiii was 
erected hy Sii Chiiatophei Wien for William III The 
fine gardens, extending to 44 acres, were laid out at the 
desuB of Wilham III m the Dutch style, with elevated 
terraces, long shady walks, and a labyrinth called the 
“Maz^” which is the source of great amusement to 
visitors Bushy Park, opposite the palace gardens, is 
open to the public, and contains a celebiated avenue of 
chestnut trees The palace was sold by the pailiament in 
1641, bub afterwards came into tho hands of Cromwell, 
and it continued to be one of the principal residences of 
the English sovereigns until the time of George II It 
was the buthplace of Edward VI , and the meeting place 
of the conference held in the leign of James I to settle 
the dispute between the Piesbyterians and the state clergy 
It IS now paitly occupied by persons of lank m reduced 
circamatances , but its state apartments, picture gsllexy, 
and gardens are open to the public free of charge The 
celebrated cartoons of Raphael which it formerly possessed 
have lately been removed to the South Kensington 
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Musenm, bat it still contains a Talnable collection of 
pictures, including a numbei of fina bpecimens of the old 
mastaib, and a large collection of poi traits of peisons 
famous in English history 

HAMSTER (C7it£.e<iis), a genus of rodent mammals 
belonging to the Mwt idee oi mice family, and characterized 
b> the possession of large cheek pouches The common 
hamster (Ci ueius vultjm is) is somewhat largei and stouter 
than the Norway rat, but with a much shoitei tail Its 
fur, which vanes somewhat in colour, is geneially of a 
reddish-biown above and black beueath, with seveial white 
spots on the sides It is found throughout the dry regions 
of cential Euiope and Asia, fiom the Rhine eastwaid to 
the iivei Obi and southwaid to Forsia and the Caucasus 
It IS a bunowing auimal, its subteiiaiiean dwelling consiab- 
ing of seveial vaults, most of which aro used as stoiehouses 
fOL the gram and seeds which the hamster lays up m 
autumn foi consumption during winter and spiiug In 
collecting this stoie it makes use of its cheek pouches, which. 
aiQ said to be large enough to contain a quartet of an 
English pint, while the hoard of a single individual will 
sometimes contain about two bushels of giain It is thus 
specially obnoxious to the farmer, who loses no oppoitnnity 
of deatioying the creature and of ransacking its stores 
Like many othei rodents, the hamster is exceedingly piohfic, 
the female pioducmg soveial biooda in the year, each con- 
sisting of over a dozen young, and these when nob moia 
than thiee weeks old aretmned out of the paiental bunow 
to foim underground homes for themselves The bori ow 
of the young hamstei is only about a foot m depth, while 
that of the adult descends 4: oi S feet beneath the surface 
Ou the approach of winbei the hamster letues to its sub 
leiianenn abode, the various enbiances to which it caiefully 
closes, and there it remains until the advent of mildei con- 
ditions, feeding for a while on its well-garneied stoie, but 
hocommg toipid duiing the coldest period of winter 
Although feeding chiedy on roots, fruits, and giaui, it is 
also to some extent carnivorous, attacking and feeding upon 
small qundiupeds, lizaids, and birds It is exceedingly 
fieice and pugnacious, the males espocially fighting with 
each other for possession of the females The numbers 
of those destructive vermin aie kept lu check by then 
many natural enemies, the foxes, dogs, cats, and polecats, 
which feed upon them The akin of Sie hamster is of some 
value, and its fiesh is used as food Its buriows are 
sought after lu the coautries where it abounds, both foi 
capturing the animal and for nflmg its stoie 

HANAtJ, a town of Prussia, capital of a circle m the 
government district of Oossel, piovmce of Hesse-Nassau, is 
situated at the confluence of the rivers Kinzig and Mam, 12 
miles E of Fiankfoit It consists of what aie called an old 
and a new town The streets of the former are nariow and 
iiiegular, but the latter, founded at’ the end of the 16th 
centniy by refugee Walloons and Netherlanders, is built in 
the form of a pentagon with hioad streets crossing at right 
angles, and possesses soveial fine squaves, among which may 
be mentioned the market-place, adorned with handsome 
fountains at the four corners The town is the scat of a 
ciicle court, a head tox-ofiice, a chamber of oommeice, and 
a branch of the imperial bank Among the piincipal build- 
ings are the ancient castle, foimeily' the lesidence of the 
counts of Hanau, the church of St John, dating from the 
17th century, with a lather imposing towei , the old chuich 
of St ilaiy, foimerly a collegiate church, and containing 
the tomb of the counts of Hanau, the chuich of the new 
town, built m the beginning of the I7th century, whose 
ground plan is in the form of two circles mtersecting each 
other , the beautiful new Oathoho chuich, the synagogue, 
the theatre, the barracks, the arsenal, the orphanage, and 
the infirmary Its educational establishments include a 
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gymnasium, a school of design, a leal school, and a higher 
gills’ school There is a Wetteravian society of natural 
histoiy and an historical society, both of which possess 
consideiable libiaiies and collections connected with their 
respective blanches of knowledge Hanau is the birthplace 
of the biothera Qiimm, and the house m which they weie 
bora IS now adorned with a medallion Tn the neighbour- 
hood of the town aie the elactoial palace, with an extensive 
park and huge oiangeiies, and the watering-place of 
SVilhelmsbad Hanau is the principal commercial and 
manufactuung town, in the piovmce, and stands next to 
Caasol in point of population Its staples aia ornaments 
of various kinds, cigais, leathei, papei, playing cards, silver 
and platma waies, chocolate, soap, woollen cloth, hats, silk, 
gloves, stockings, lopes, and matches It has also three 
huge foundries and a number of bieweiies, and m the 
neighbourhood there aie extensive powder-mills It carries 
on a large tiade in wood, wine, and corn, m addition to its 
aitides of manufacture The population of the town in 
1875 was 22,269 

Prom the imnibei of mns, coins, and othei nntiquilies found near 
Hamuit would appear that it oues its ongiii to a Koman setlle- 
mont tt -n as laised to the lauk of a town in 1893, and m 1528 it 
was foitifled by Count Philip, w ho i ehnilt the castle At the end of 
tlia Iflth centiuy its pioapeiity leoeived consideiable impuko fiom 
the accession of the Walloons and STctheilandeis Duiing the 
Thiity Yeois’ Wai it vas in 1681 taken by the Swedes, and in 1636 
It was htsiegefl by the inipeiial tioops, but was rohoved on tho 13th 
June by Landgiaa o 'Willmni V of Casscl, on account of which tlio 
day IS still commemoiated by the inhabitants Napoleon ouhis 
lefaeatfiom Leipaic defeated the Goimane nndci HaiuialWicdo at 
Hanan, Octobei 30, 1818 , and on tlie following day the allies 
vacated tlio town, when it was entered by the Fienoh In 1429 
n-unu bocamo tho copitil of a piovinco of tho einpiio, which on 
the death of Count Bcinhaid II wis in 1461 pnTtitiontd betwccxi 
the Hanau hrun^nbcig oud Haiiau Luhtewbcig lints, but ww 
leumtcd m 1692 when tiie cldci hno became extinct The } onngor 
line lecoivcd piinccly innlc in 1696, but, as it also became extinct, 
Hanau Munzcnbeig in 1736 was joined to Hesse Casscl and Hanau- 
lachtenbeig to Hesse Dainistadt Tn 1785 the whole piovmce was 
united to llesse Casscl, and in 1308 it became an independent luin- 
oipohty In 1813 it ogam come into idle possession of Htsse Cissd, 
and ni 1866 it was joined to Piussm 

HANCOCK, John (1737-1793), Ameucan revolutionaiy 
statesman, was born at Quincy, Massachusetts, Januaiy 12, 
1737 Having talcen his degree at Harvard university m 
1754, he began a meicantile career, and ou the death, of 
an ancle in 1764 succeeded to a latge fortune and a pios- 
peroos business In 1708, two years after his election to 
the MassacliUBetts house of repiesentatives by the city of 
Boston, hiB sloop “ Liberty ” was seized for contravention 
of the comiueicial laws, and in the not which followed the 
royal customs commisaioneis barely escaped with then lives 
After the “mabsacro ” of Bostonm 1770, Hancock inveighed 
with, such spirit aud bitteinesb against the tioops and their 
ofidceis, demanding their lemoval from the town, that he 
became obnoxious to the Ooveiument , and five yeans after- 
wards the attempt to seize his person led to the firot revolu- 
tionary battle at Concord, Massachusetts In 1774 Hauco ck 
was piesident of the provincial congress, and fiom 1775 to 
1777 of the general cougiess at Philadelphia, where he was 
the first to sign the dedaiation of independence Return- 
ing to Massachusetts he assisted in framing its constitution, 
and in 1780 was chosen first governor He was aunnally 
elected to this dignity till 1785, and again fiom 1787 to 
1793, Bitting as an ordinary member of the legislature m 
tho inteival He received the degiee of LL D fiom 
Haivaid univeisity in 1793 He died at Quincy, 8fch 
Octobei 1793 

EWNDEL, Gxobge Ebbdebtck (1685-1759), one of the 
greatest names lu the history of music generally, is abso- 
lutely p aramount in that of English music His influence on 
the artistic development of En^and and his popnlaiity, 
using that word m the most comprehensive sense, are 
XI — 55 
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perhaps nnequalled He has entered into the private and 
the political life as well as into the art life of Englishmen , 
without him they cannot bury their dead oi elect their 
legislators , and nevei has a composer been moio essenti- 
ally national than the Geiman Handel has become in 
England It may on the other hand be said tliat bnt tor 
his sojourn in that country Handel would never have been 
what he was It was under the influence of En^sh poetry, 
and o£ English national and xeligious lifo, that his artistic 
conception bioadened and gamed the dignity and grandeur 
which we see m his oratorios, and which was wanting, and, 
seeing the style of ait, could not hut be wanting, in his 
Italian operas The day of Handel's arrival in London, late 
in the autumn of 1710, was indeed an eventful day in the 
life of Handel as well as m the annals of English mnsic, 
and the facts of his hiogiaphy pieeeding tliat date may be 
summed up with comparative bievity George Fredeiicfe 
Handel (in Qeiman the name is always Handel) was 
boin at Halle in Saxony on Febiuary 23, 1686, tlie some 
year which gave hiith to his great fellow composei 
Johann Sebastian Bach^ He was the son of George 
Handel, who according to tho custom of the tune com- 
bined the occupations of baihei and surgeon, and subse- 
quently lose to be volet de-chambie to tho electoi of 
Saxony His second wife, Dorothea Taust, was the 
dau^tei of a clergyman, and to hei the great composei 
remained attached with all the lies of filial affection His 
father was sixty three years old when Handel was hoiu, and 
the musical talent shown by the youth at a very eaily age 
found little encouragement from the etern old gentleman, 
who looked upon art with contempt, and destined his son 
for the law Mony are tho anaodotea relating to the sm- 
reptitious way in which the youth piaotised the forbiddeu 
ait ou a httle spinet smuggled into ks attic by tho aid of a 
good-natured aunt, and fortunately of too feeble tone to be 
audible in the lowei part of the house A.t the age of eight 
the boy accompanied his fathei on a visit to Saxe- 
Weissenfola, and it was theia that the pioficiency acquired 
in the mannei above desciibed uas turned to excellent 
account, foi, having made acquaintance with the conit 
musicians, and being allowed to practiso ou the oigan, he 
was on one occasion ovei heard by the duke himself, who 
immediately lecogiiizmg his talent spoko seriously to the 
fathei on hi& behalf To such a remonstrance coming from 
such a quarter tho valet-de chainbrc had of course to suhmili 
and hencefoi th Handel was allowed to practise his art, and 
after liia return to Halle even received musical instruction 
fiom Zochau, one of the best organists of the tovm It 
was under his somewhat meohamcol but thorough tuition 
that Handel acquired his knowledge of counterpomt , 
he also soon became an excellent pei former on the oigan 
His fiist attempts at composition date from an equally 
early period, and in his twelfth year he made his ddhut 
ns a Til tuoso at tho court of Berlin with such success that 
tho electoi of Biandenhurg, afteiwaids King Frederick 
I of Piussin, offered to send him to Italy, a proposal 
declined by Handel’s fathor for unloiown reasons In 
1697 the lattei died, and the young artist was henceforth 
thrown on hia own resources For some years ho remamed 
in Halle, wheio in 1702 he obtained a position as oiganist , 
but in the following year we find him at Hamburg, at that 
time one of the musical conties of Germany Theie the 
only German opera worth the name had been founded by 
Remhold Keiser, the authoi of innumerable operim and 
operettas, and was flourishing at the time under his direc- 
tion Handel entered the orchestra, and soon rose fiom 
hiB place amongst tho second violins to the conductor’s seat 
at the clavicembalo, which he occupied during Keiser’s 
r* date, 23a FolHuaiy 168it, given on his tomtstona m -West 
minster Abbey is inooTTect 
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absence, necessitated by debt It was at Hamburg that he 
became acquainted with Mattheson, a fertile composer and 
writer on musical subjects, whose VoWtOmmener Kapell- 
meiste) (1739) and Ehiervpforte (1740) are valuable souices 
for the history of music The friendship of the tv o young 
men was not without some cuiious incidents On one 
occasion they set out together on a journey to Lubeck, 
where the place of organist at one of the chniehes vas 
vacant Arrived at Lubeck, they discovered that one of the 
conditions for obtaining the place was the hand of tho 
elderly daughtei of tho former oiganist, the celebrated 
Buxtehude, wheieatthe two candidates foithwith returned 
to Hambnig Anothei adventure might have had still 
moiB senons consequences At a performance of Matthe- 
son’s opera Cleopatra at Hambuig, Handel refused to gi\ e 
up the conduct 01 ’s seat to tho composer, who was also a 
Binget, and was occupied on the stage dming the eaily pait 
of his work The dispute led to an improvised duel out 
side the theatre, and but foi a large button on Handel’s 
coat which intercepted his adversaiy’s swoid, there would 
have been no Messiah or Isi ael in Egypt In spite of all 
this the young men remained fiionds, and Mattheson’s 
writings are full of the most valuable facts for Handel’s 
biography He relates in his Elit enpfoi te amongst oilier 
things tliat hiH friend at that time used to compose intei 
mmable cantatas ” of no great merit, but of these no tiace 
now lomams, unlosto wo assume that a “ Passion” accoidmg 
to St John (German woids by Postel), the MS of which 
IS at the Royal Libiary, Berlin, is amongst the woiks 
alluded to It was composed lu 17 Oi Tlio yeai aflei 
tins witnessed Handel's first diamatic attempt — a Geiman 
opeia, Almua, peifoimed at Hamburg on January 8, 1705, 
with gieat success, and followed a few weeks latei by 
another work of tho same class, Eero by namo In 1706 
he left Hambmg for Italy, at that time still the gioat 
school of music, to which indeed Handel himself owed his 
skill and expeiicnce m writing fur the voice He rcmainod 
m Italy for three years, living at various tmies in Florence, 
Borne, Haples, and Venice He is said to have made the 
acquamtanco of Lotti, of Alessandio Scarlatti, and of the 
latter’s son Domenico, the father of modem pianofoite 
playing His compositions duimg his Italian peiiod weie 
two ojjeias, two oiatorios, Ecsuiiezioiia and R T)ionfo del 
Tempo e del Eismganno, afterwaids developied into the 
Enghsh oratoiio The Tiivmph of Tvme and Tiuth, and 
numeions other choral woiks It was duiing theso years 
that the composer’s eailier oi Italian stylo reached its full 
maturity, and that his name became widely known in tho 
musical world In the chief cities of Italy “il Sossone," 
as Handel, like his countiyman Hasso twenty years latei, 
was nicknamed, was received with every mark of favotii 
and esteem But Ins own country also began to acknow- 
ledge his merits At Venice in 1709 Handel received tho 
offer of the post of capellmeister to the elector of Hanovei, 
transmitted to him by his patron and staunch friend of later 
yeais Baion Kielmansegge The composer at the tune con- 
templated a visit to England, and he accepted tho offer 
only on condition of leave of absence being granted to 
him for that puipose To England accoidingly Handel 
journeyed after a short stay at Hanover, arnving in Lon- 
don towraads tho close of 1710 Curiously enough he 
came as a composer of Italian opera, and in that capacity 
he earned his first success at the Haymaikot with the opera 
Jhnaldo, composed it is said in a fortnight, and first pei- 
foimed on Febiuaiy 2d, 1711 The beautiful and still 
universaJly popular air “ Lascia ch’io pianga ” is from this 
opera A similar air in the foim of a aarahande occurs in 
Al-mra After the close of the season in June of tho same 
year Handel seems to have returned to Germany foi a short 
time j but the temptation of Enghsh fame or English gold 
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piOTed too powerfal, and in Jannaiy 1712 we find tun 
back in London, evidently little inclined to return to 
Hanovei in spite ol Lis duties at the court tbero Two 
Italian opeias, the celebrated Utrecht Te Deum written by 
command of Queen Anne, and other works belong to this 
peiiod It was in such ciicumstances somewhat awkward 
for the composei when his deaeited mastei came to London 
as George I of England Feithei was the king slow in 
resenting the wrongs of the elector Foi a considerable 
time Handel was not allowed to appear at court, and it 
was only through the intercession of his patron Baron 
Kielminseggo that hia pardon was at last obtained Com- 
missioned by the lattei, Handel wrote his celebrated Water 
JHiistc, which was peifoimedat agieat fite on the Thornes, 
and so pleased the king that he at once received the com- 
poser to lus good graces A salary of J£200 a y oar granted 
to Handel was the immediate result of this happy consum- 
mation In 1716 he followed tho king to Germany, where 
ho w'lote a second Geimon "Passion,** the wor^ this 
time being supplied by Brookes, a well known poet of tho 
day Aftei his letuiu to England he entered the service 
of the duke of Cliandos as conductor of his private 
conceits In this capacity ho le&ided for three yeais at 
Cannons, tho duke’s splendid seat near Edgeware, and pro- 
duced the two Te Deums and the twelve Anthems sumamed 
Qhiaidos The English pastoial Alis arid Galatea (not to 
be mistaken foi the Italian cantata of that name wiitten 
at Naples, with which it has nothing in common), and his 
first oiatono to English woids UstJitr, weie written daring 
his stay at Cannons It was not till 1720 that be appeared 
again in a public capacity, viz , in that of impresario ot an 
Italian opera at the Haymarket Theatie, which he managed 
for the so called Hoyal Academy of hlnsic Senesmo, a 
celebrated singei, to engage whom the comioosei specially 
journeyed to Dresden, was tho mainstay of tho enterprise, 
which opened with a highly successful peifoitnance of 
Handel’s opera Radamista M%mo Scevola, written in 
conjunction with Buononciui and Aiiosti, Tmierlanc, 
Jlodehiida, and other opeias composed for tho same theatre, 
aia now foigotton, only detached songs being heard at 
concerts To this time also belongs tho celebrated rivalry 
of Handel and Buononcini, a gifted Italian composei, who 
by his oliqito was declared to be infinitely superior to the 
Geiman master The controversy raised a stoim in the 
aristocratic teapot, and has been perpetuated m the lines 
generally but erroneously attributed to Swift, and in reality 
written by John Byiom — 

Some say, comuoied to Buononcini, 

That Mynheer Handol'a hut a ninny , 

Others avei that he to Handel 
Is sciucely fit to hold a candle 
Stiange all this diiTeience sliould ho 
’Twist Twoedlo duni and Twecdle dee 
Although tho contempt for music, worthy of Chesterfield 
himself, shown in those lines may seem absurd, they yet 
contain a gram of truth Handel differed from his 
rival only in degree not lu essence In other words, 
he was an infinitely gieater composer than Buonon- 
cini, but had he continued to write Italian opera there 
13 no leason to condnde from his existing works of 
that class that he would have reformed oi lu any essential 
pomt modified the | existing ffenre The contest was 
therefore easentuilly of a personal nature, and lu these 
oircumstanoes it is hardly neoessaiy to add that Handd 
remained victorious Bnouoncmi for a reason not suffi- 
ciently explained loft London, and Handel was left with- 
out a rival But in spite of this hia connexion with 
Itallen opera was not to be a source of pleaeme or of wealth 
to the great composer For twenty yeais the indomitable 
master was engaged in various operatio ventures, xn spite 
of a rival company under the great singer Fannelli. started 
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by his enemies, — in spite also of hia bankruptcy in 1737, 
and an attack of paialysig caused by anxiety and overwoik 
Of the numerous opeias produced by him during this peiioil 
it would be needless to speak in detail Only the name of 
the final work of the long serios, Deidamia, produced in 
1741, may be mentioned here That Handel’s non success 
was not caused by the infeiioiity of lus works to those of 
othei composers is sufficiently proved by the fact that the 
rival comjiany also Lad to be dissolved for want of support 
But Handel was m more than one way disqualified for the 
post of opeiatic nmnogei, dependent m thobe dajs even 
moie than m ours on the patiouage of the gieat To 'ub 
nut to tlio whims and the pride of the aiistiociacy was not 
m tho natuza of the upiight German, who oven at the con 
certs of the princess of Wales w ould uso language not oltci 
heaid at couits when the talking of the ladies during tin 
performance iintated him And, what was perhaps stil 
more fatal, he oppiosed with equal fiimness the capuice* 
and inaitt&tic tendencies of those absolute rulers of the 
Italian stage — ^ths singcis The stoiy is told that he 
took hold of an obstinate irrinta doniia and held 
hei at aim’s length out of window, thieatenmg to droj^ 
her into the stieot below unless she would sing a pai 
ticulai passage m the projier way Such aigiiinent' 
wcio irresistible at the time, but then final results werr 
equally obvious, lu spite of Handel’s oasentiallj kindly 
nature and the reiily assistance ho gave to those who 
leally wished to leain No wondoi theiefoio that hi* 
quan^ with viituosi W'ore uumeious, and that Soncsitn 
deserted him at a critical moment foi the enemy’s camp 
It IS a question whether Handel’s change fiom opeia tc 
oialono has been altogcthei in the interest of musical ait 
The opeia lust in him a great powei, but it may well bi 
doubted whether diomatic music such as it was in those 
days would have been a proper mould for his genius 
Neithoi is lb certain that that genius wim, strictly speaking 
of a diamatic cost Thoio aie no doubt in bis oiatoiios — 
fot in these alone Handel’s powei is disiilayed in its malu 
iity — examples of greot dramatic foice of expression , bul 
Handel’s genius was in want of greater expansion than the 
economy of the diama will allow of It was uo doubt for 
this reason that from an iniiei necessily he created for him 
self tho form of the oiatono, which in spite of the dialogue 
lu which tho plot IS dev eloped is in all essentials the musical 
eqmvalent of the epic This breadth and depth of the epic 
is leuigiuzed in those maivellons choral pieces expressive 
cither of pictorial detail (as the gnats and the daikncsi 
tangible and imponetiable in Isr ael in JErji/pi) oi of the com 
Lined rehgious feeling of an entire nation By the side ol 
these even the finest solo pieces of Handel’s sooics appeal 
comparatively lu&ignificaut, and we cannot sufficiently 
wondei at the obtusenesa of the public which demanded the 
msertion of miscellaneous operatic anas ns a lelief fion 
the incessant choinses in Israel xnSgypt at the second per 
formance of that great woik in 1740 Handel is less the 
exponent of individual passiou than the interpreter of the 
Buffennga and aspirations of a nation, oi in a widei sense 
of mankind Take, foi instance, the celebrated Bean 
Mar ell m Sand, It is full of intense gnef, in spite of the 
key of O major, which ought once foi aU to dispel the pro 
judice that sorrow always speaks in minor keys Ever 
Ohopm hunaelf has not been able to give utterance to the 
foehng in more impressive stiains And yet the measuioc 
and decisive ihythm, and the simple diatonic harmonics 
plmnly indicate that here a mighty nation deploies the deatl 
of a Wo It IS for tlie same reason that Handel’s stay ii 
England was of such great mfiuenee on his artistic career 
Qeneirally imeaking, there is little connexion between politic 
and art But xt may be said without exaggeration tha 
only amongst a free people, and a people having a nationa 
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hfo sucli at England alone had m the last centuij , 
such national epics aE> Judah Matcahivua and Ihiael in 
Eqypt could hive been ciigendeied In the eame sense the 
Meshiali became the embodiment of the deepieligious feel 
ing pervading the English people, and Handel, by leaving 
Italian opera foi the oiitoiio, was changed from the 
ontertairier of a caste to the aitist of the people in the 
highest and widest sense The Meaaiah is indeed the niusi- 

cnl equivalent of Milton’s Funt'hie Lod Ihia leads us to 
anothei and eqiialljr imxioibnnt aspectof the same enhject — 
the impoitant influence of English poetiy an Knndel’s 
woiks Not only aie some of the gieatest names of English 
liteiatuie — Milton (^Alleyio and Fenseyoso), Diyden (Alex- 
<iiida) \ Feuit), Pope (,S< CeoxUiCh Ode) — immediately con- 
nected with flandel’a compositions, but the spuit of these 
poets, end espocially of hhlton, peivadcs his oiatonos even 
when ho has to deal ivith the atrocious doggerel of Moiell 
or Humphieya In addition to this Handel leceived many 
a valuable suggestion from, the works of Pnieell and othei 
early English musioians with which he v, as well acquainted 
No wondei theieforo that Englishmen claim Handel as one 
of tliomsolves, and have gianted him honours both during 
hia lifetime and after bis death such as have fallen to the 
share of few artists But in spite of all this it is unposaiblo 
to deny that the chances of a national development of 
English music were, if not absolutely crushed, at least 
delayed for oentuues by Handel Under Elizabeth and 
J amas England had a scliool o f music which, aftei the storms 
of the civil war, was once more levived by such niasteis 
ns Pelham Humphiey and his gieat pupil Purcell The 
Idtfcei, although cut off in his youth, had left suffiorent seed 
foi a tiuly national growth of English music But Haudel 
soon coQcontiated the inteiest of counoiasouis and people on 
his own work, and native talent had to abandon the largei 
sphere of the motiopolia for the corapaiative seclusion of the 
oathedial The following is a oliionological list of Handel’s 
Euglish oratoiios taken fiom. the catalogue of liis woiks 
appended to Mi J Maisliall's article in Oiove’BFictionaiffo/ 
Afusicand JJuatciaHe,vdl i p 657 JSatlut (1720), i?c5o»«7» 
(1733), At7iaUa(m i),>Saul (USS), lauiel in Eqyjd(17S8), 
Mesauik (17il), Samaon (1741), JoaejAi (I7i8), FTeieulea 
(1744), Fehhazza'i (1744), Occasional (1746), Judas 
MaccahoBua (17 16), Alexandet Biilaa (1747), Joshua (1747), 
Solomon (1748), Suianna (1748), Theodor a (17 Jephtka 
(1751), Triumph of Time and Truth (^757) Theseqaence 
of those dates will show that the transition fioiu Italian 
opeia to sacied music was veiy gradual, and caused by 
uiicnmstances lather than by premeditated choice It 
would lead us too fui to entei heie into the genesis of each 
of these woiks, but a few lemaiks must be added with 
legal d to Handel’s wmmum opua tho Jfeaaiah It was 
written in twenty foui days and fiist peifoimed Apiil 
18, 17 13, at Dublin, where Handel was staying on a visit 
to the duke of Devonshiie, lord-heutenant of Iieland 
Its dist peifoimance in London took place on March 23d 
of the following yeai Its introduction into Handel’s native 
conntiy was due to Philip Emanuel Bach, tho son of the 
gieat Bach, who conducted it at Ilambuig At Berhn it 
was foi tho 01 st time given in Apiil 1786, nndei the leader- 
ship of Adam Hiller, who also intiodiiced it a few months 
later at Leipsio against the advice of all the musicians of 
Saxony At the Berlin peiforinance Signoia Cairara, the 
celebrated tingei, insetted m the fiist pait an aiia by 
Traetta, in which, accoiding to a contempoiary account 
“sba took much trouble to please the public, and the 
bravnia passages of which she deliveied with gieat Buecess ” 
Two years before this had taken place the gieat Handel 
commemoration at Westminster Abbey, when on the third 
day of the festival, May 29, 1784, the IFeasiah was 
splendidly performed by an orchestra and chorus of 525 


perfoimeis In the appieciation of Handel England 
thus was far m advance of Germany The remainder of 
Handel’s life may be told in few woids Owing to the 
machinations of his enemies he foi a second tune became a 
bankrupt in. 1745, but nothing, not even his blmdue'^s 
dining the last six yeais of his life, could daunt his eneigy 
He worked till the last, and attended a porfounanee of Ins 
J/essiah a week befoie his death, vihich took place on 
April 14, 1759 He was buiied m 'Westminster Abbey 
Ills monument is by Ruubilliac, the same sculptor who 
modelled the statue elected diumg Handel’s lifetime in 
■Vanxliall Gaidens 

Handel was a manoteharaotei and high intelligeiico, and 
his inteiest was not, like that of too many musicians, con- 
fined to his own aib exclusively Ho liked tho society of 
pohticians and liteiary men, and ho was also a collcctoi of 
pictures and articles of veitu His powei of woik was 
enormous, and tho list of liis woiks would fill many pages 
They belong to all blanches of aiueic, from tho simple an 
to the opeia and oiatorio His most important woiks of 
the two last-named classes have alieady been mentioned 
But his mstmmental compo'-itions, especially his conceiti 
for tho oigan and his suites de pitees foi the harpsichord, 
ought not to be foigotten Amongst the oontiapunti&ta of 
his time Handel had but one equal — Bach But he also 
was a master of the oichestia, and, what is moie, possessed 
the raie gift of genuine melody, unfortunately too often 
impeded by the loooeo embelhahmenta of his anas The 
extioordinary rapidity with which he worked has been 
alieody referred to It is tine that when his own ideas 
failed him he helped himself to those of otheis without the 
slightest compunctioD The system of wholesale plagiarism 
earned on by him is perhaps unprecedented m the history 
of muBio He pilfered not only single melodies, but fie- 
quently entire movements from the woiks of other maateis, 
with few or no alteiations and without a word of acknowledg- 
ment 

A splendid collectioii of Handtl’s MSS , six voliiiiips in ell, is m 
the possession of hei Majesty it BiioLinghaui Palaoo The Fitz 
I wilimm Museum atOnmbiidge also possesses seven volumes, mostly 
skotohea emd notes foi gieitei woiks, m tlis compo&oi’s hand 
wilting Tho Qeiinan. and Bnglisli Handel Sooietiea (the lattoi 
foandod in 1848 and dissolved in 1848) linve issued eiitical editions 
of his moie luiportaut works Tliieebiogiaphois of Handel dLsert o 
men^n— an Englishman, Mamwiiiing, JUemoira of Oil Lrfi, of the 
tale ff i? ffandal (1760), a I'leiichman, M Yictoi Schmltlier, and 
a Goinian, Heii Cluyaandei (F H ) 

HAND TOOLS Within the limits of the luesent 
aiticlo at would be impossible to describe even the majority 
of the infetiuinents which may come undei this designation, 
including os it does (m its popular if not m its technical 
sense) the whole of the apphancea used by the handicrafts- 
man in the treatment, by means of his musoulai eneigy, 
of the natural substances used in the arts and manufactuies, 
— ^whether in the piehminary opeiations of setting-ont and 
measuring his mateiials, in reducing hia woik to the required 
form by cutting tools oi otherwise, in gauging it and testing 
^accuracy, oi m duly secunng it whilst being thus treated 
♦fitting therefoie the laigo but by no means unimportant 
class of measuring and gauging instruments, straight edges, 
templates, tfcc , we will confine our attention to ev em pl ng 
of those in the use of whicli an actual expeiiditme of force 
18 necessaiy According to the structure and other pioper- 
ties of the mateimla to be treated by tbem, those act almost 
without exception either by impact, by preasuie, oi by 
cutting, the last being effected sometimes with impact and 
sometimes wuth pressure The principal tools acting purely 
by impact are noticed under Hammer {q v) Those which 
depend solely on pressui e are for themost part of an auxiliary 
character only, and their consideration will be deferred till 
we have glanced at a few of the much more mimeious and 
more important class known as cutting or edge tools 
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It sliould be obsei-ved that the term “ cutting ” is 
applied to processes which have but little in common, the 
great differences of structure in the materials operated, upon 
demanding equally great differences in the modes of effect- 
ing the desired end, which is in almost all coses the forcible 
separation of their particles in some regular and definite 
maimer. If we regard, for example, the action of a sharp 
knife upon a piece of chalk as one of true cntting, — 
the separation of its particles hy the forcible insertion of 
a wedge-like blade of superior hardness to itself, — we shall 
find that in by far the larger proportion of instances this 
simple action is rendered complicated, either through the 
substance under treatment being insufficiently compact to 
afford in itself the necessary resistance, or through its 
want of homogeneity causing a tendency in it to part 
more readily in soma directions than in others. Thus 
all kinds of wood and the generality of both vegetable 
and animal substances, being cellular or fibrous in tbeir 
structure, offer so much less resistance in a direction 
parallel to their fibres than in one transverse to them 
that in the former case many of them may be parted by 
fissure without any true cutting at all. So also with 
crystalliue materials — os is beautifully exemplified by the 
diamond, which lends itself to cleavage in certain planes in 
the most perfect manner, though the steel chisel which is 
employed for the process is very much inferior in hardness 
to itself. Metals also are frequently not homogeneous ; 
indeed they are sometimes said to be fibrous iu structure, but 
it is only to a very limited extent, if at all, that they are 
BO, and their great natural tenacity even then prevents the 
separation of their particles except by a tine cutting procesa 
Lastly, some stones and minerals, such as sandstones, are 
said to be out, though they are formed of material consider- 
ably harder than the tools which are used upon them, the 
fact being that their hard particles are not cut at all, but 
are merely separated from one another when the cementing 
material which holds them together is compelled to give 
way, 

I. Chitting or Edgt Tools. — These, the term “cutting” being 
thus qualified, are mainly of two claaaea — (i.) cutting tools uaea 
with tinpnot, and (ii, ) oiittinff toola used mainly with, presaure. 
These again maybe aubdirided into tools uaed (1) for wpod and 
soft materials, (2) for metal, and (3) lor stone and hard substances. 

it 1, — Wood-tools esUting by impact comprise all the varieties of 
axes and adzes, sucli as the ordinai-y English pattern, of carpenter's 
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axe (a, fig. 1), the woodman’s felling axe (fi), the wedge axe (c) 
(which was one of the first American improvements in edge tools 
introduced into Europe), and the shipwright’s adze (d), wl&h last 
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is apaitioulttrly rapid and efflcieat.toolin skilful hands. All these 
when used in the direction of the grain of'tho wood act by cleaving 
rather than by cutting, except when the thiokneoa of the chip 
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removed is so small that its tranverae atrength is inferior to the 
lateral tenacity of the fitires. So also do chisels and gouges when, 
driven by blows from a hammer or mallet. The oidinary mortice 
chisel (a, fig. 2) nntl the socket cliiscl (/) arc specially adapted for 
being used in this way. 

2. In the cose of vietals their hardness in general almost precludes 
the possibility of employing upon them any toola corresponding to 
the above. If we except a few special tools such as plumbers’ knives, 
&c., chisels will be found to bo almost the sole representatives of 
this class. A blacksmith’s chisel (g) hold in a hazel withe, and used 
for hot iron, and some common forma of chisel for chipping it cold 
arc shown in fig. 2, these being known as a chipping chisel (h), a 
cress-ent (y), a diamond point (k), and a round-nose (I). 

3. Tools of this class for stone also consist chiefly of chisels, the 
mason’s chisel (ot) varying greatly in width of edge according to the 
variety of stone and the depth of tiro cut to he taken. Frequently 
they ni-e brought quite to a point like the mason’s pick, when they 
cease to be cutting tools from our point of view. The jumper (a), 
employed for rook drilling, with which the hole is produced hy means 
of successive cuts rncliatiug in all directions fram its centre, which 
are delivered with the itnpnot due either to its own weight or to the 
blows of a hammer on its outer end, is also a form of chisel. 

ii. JEdge tools opemiinq by pressure . — Of this class the ordinaiy 
clasp-knife is perhaps the best known example. A sharp knife 
serves well for showing the different kinds of treatment hy cutting, 
or hy flssnre to which any particular wood or other moderately 
soft material is capable of submitting itself. The “thickness" 
of tlie cntting edge, or in other words,- tlie angle which the Inter- 
secting planes which include it form with one another, the dc^eo 
of smoothness or roughness of edge which best oflecta the clean, 
division or separation of the fibres, and the possibility or otlier- 
wisB of producing a smooth surface hy “ scraping," can all to 
a great extent ho judged of with the aid of a knife. And tho sub- 
ject is by no meona an unimportant oiio. Consideration of tho 
action which takes pltico at the edge of a cutting-tool, and the strain 
which this notion produces on particular portions of it are frequently 
of service in enabling UB successfully to meet the special cases which 
arise in practice, and may sometimes guide us towards remedying 
the defeetivo action of tho hand-tools in use for ordinary work. 
America has long takon the load in originating tlronghtful improve- 
inonts of this kind, and tho rosiilt is apparent in the rapid moaner 
in which tlio use of edge tools aud appliances of American patterns 
is now everywhere extending. 

1. In fig. 8 ,nro shown a mw of the ordinary English isood-iools. 
They inolnde tho firmer chisel (o) used by carpenters, and a carver’s 
chisel (p) and gouge (a). A wood-engraver’s soooper (r) and knife (*) 
aro examples of special tools, being intended only for cutting Kara 
wood in a direotiMi transverse to the grain, cross-cut blocks of box- 
wood being alone used for the finer kinds of wood-engravlnga. Tlie 
spoke-shavo (e) affords a good example of what has just been said 
as to tho result obtoinaDlo by a well-directed effort towards tha 
improvement of an old established hand tool. In the form, figured 
Jf), whi&h- is tlie ordinary ono in uao in England, tho blade or ' ' iron” 
M rather complicated in shape ond is not vei-y easy to sharpen; 
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each BuccessivB sharpening moreover impairs the ofifioieiicy of tlie 
tool by widening tho “ month,’' the unequal wear of the webden 
sole, which very speedily takes place, having also a similar effect. 
Thnsthrea essential cohditionB ora good cdttingrtool, viz., constant 
maintenance of its proper aetiou, durability of the .parts esmoeed tq 
wear, and facility in sharaening are all mffulfilled. On the otlier 
hand those mannfoctureff, in , Aroeiloa fulfil them admirably ; irox 
is Bubstitated. for wood as the material fbr the Sole, and handle, and 
the blade, which is merely a piece of flat steelj is firmly held in Us 
place by a set screw, half a tnm of which at once releases it, 

• Planes are to be met with in great variety^ the most usual for 
ordinary carpentry, being tho jack plane («), tli 6 trying plane, 
and the umoothing plane (o). Of tliese tlie first is used fortak:; 
ing off the rough; or fbx reducang the fhiokriess of a bOaid ; 
the sQCondi which ' resembles it, except ^ in being of miioh greater 
length, for correcting inequalities of the surface ; : and the third; 
aa Its name implies, for . the final Isihcoithing. Planing being 
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cTiiofly PM formed in tho direction of the ginm of the wood, a 
smootli Bnifaco can only he obtained iihen its hViros on, cut luatcad 
of being alloived to Bepaieto fiom one anothei by clLOToge, the ten- 
dency to u Inch, in Boft woods moie esiiecially, must tlierefoia bo 
carcfiilly icBistcd With this object the planes above mentioned, 
indnmny others also, are piovided. with what la called a “double 
non,” ail inverted blade or “iion" being aeeuitly nttiehed to the 
uppei side of the cutting non, with its edge at a short distoneo only 
tioin the cutting edge This causes the shaving to he continually 
hioken tronsveiscly, and so pictcnts the flhies of which it is com 
posLil fiom teanng up those m advance of the cut The width of 
the “month" oi space hotw ecu the cutting edge and the poition of 
the plane stock in fiont of it is also kept as small as possible m 
planes intended for smoothing, so as to mciease to the ntmost then 
brcalviiig aotiou by suppoitmg the as yet undiatuibod fibtea in 
adTOUco of the cutting edge Weai of the mouth is sometimes pic 
vented by iLtting in a metal plate oi by forming the stock ontnely 
of iron or steel Planes of great length, which aie known ss 
jointeis, aie used for some purposes, ooopei s’ planes of this kind 
fieiug sometimes ovci 6 feet long 

The nso of moulding planes (lo) la ludicated by then name 
Each IS mlapted only foi piodiicing one piihoulai paltein of mould 
ing Hollows and loiind-. lesemble them, bnt have the cioas section 
of then soles simply concave and conve-i respectively Foi pliutng 
work which la hollow od or loiiuded m the direction of its leii^h 
compass planes aie employed, each of which, is oidinaiily made, 
cannot deviate much fiom. its own partieulai cimatura Ameiiean 
ingenuity has here again stopped in, andhw got ovci this objection 
by making the solo of a spungy plate of steel, wluoh can bo ad 

i uated to any cuiye eithei conveys oi concave within, veiy wide 
units, so that this one tool takes the iilacc of an ontiie set of oidi 
naiy compass planes Tloughs aio somewhat complicated planes 
which are •nsed for foi min" grooves ol vaiious widths, dcptls, and 
distances from the edge or the w oik 

The “pitoli" ot a j^dane is the auglo at which the blado or iron u> 
inclined to the sole, and the mchnation is gicatei in haid w ood than 
iu soft wood planes Soma of the foionei, indeed, hove then uona 
so nosily eieot that then action is what would ordinaiily ho dc 
aonbod na sci aping and not cutting— a diflfeienco which appeals 
to bo uiidefinabla, and to bo due to the stiuotuie of the roateiiale 
wliioh can bo so tieatcd, and not, os has been suggested, to any 
peculianty iti the fomi ot the cutting edge The action of a ituoi 
lu ahiung seems to favoiii this new, the sections of hair thns 
obtained being secu undei the mieioscopo to bo beautifully cloanly 
silted, though the hlndo is applied at a gioat angle to the plane of 
tlio ant 

The following may ho tikeii as good examples of saws — the 
hand saw (t), the rip sniv and half up saw, which diffei fiom it 
only m swp and sise of tooth, and the dovetail saw and tenon saw 
<)/), of whieh the hist thiee all liave sufhcient stiifuess of blade to 
ic&istt’ie fojcfl exeitod ui using them, and the last two aie tlnuond 
unable to do this Without the suppoi t of tlit uon oi binss '* hack," 
which ot LOiiree limits the depth to wliicli a cut cau he made with 
xhem Pit saws and cio=s cut saws aie the laigest icincsontativcs 
of saws Ubcd by hand, being oinplojed foi laigo woik, such ns cut 
ting timber in the log, and woikod geueially by two men Eiarao 
saws of all siaes, fiom those of 8 foot oi 10 fiet used by pit sawyois 
down to the fiel saws of but a few luilips in length and scoicely 
thiekei Ol widei than a liaise haii, and compass saws, foi cutting 
out cm ves, must also hole be mentioned amongst hand-saws, though 
technic illy thej aio not included in the teiin 

In fig 4 aio some diagiaius of saw tcelli , — A being the usual 
foi in foi all the smalloi kinds that aio used single handed, which 
18 vailed howcvoi as to size ind also as to the angle at which the 
“till CP siiiiaie" file used in hiinguig the teeth to an edge is applied, 
while Bis the gullet tooth, foi pitsnwswoiknig withthegiamoftho 
wood, aud C the oidinaiy cioas out tooth, foi transieiso outs It 
13 evident that a saw tooth which is well adapted foi piodncing a 
clean cut in one of these ilii ectioiis w oiild be ill adapted foi doing so 
in the othei, at least in tlio case of tlio softci kinds of timboi, — foi 
m tawmg with the giain the leadincss and the uuifoimity with 
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Fio 4 — Vaiieties of saw teeth 

wMoh. the slioit section of fibies sliced off by each tooth paits fiom 
the llbies by its side (owing to then alight lateial cohcsiou aheady 
alluded to) assists m the opciation, and a faiilv clean cut icsults 
But 111 cioss cutting special pioiision is lenmied foi cleanly dnid 
ing the fibies at each sido of the out, aftei which the lemoval of 
the intervening fiagmeuts can be accomplished loadily by cleavage 
latlasr tlian by outtuifi; The lationale of tlio gullet-tooth (B) is 
thus deal, the keen chisel-lika edges of the teeth being well adapted I 
flhies of the wood tranaversoly, aud foi this it leaves 
little to be desiied The cross cut tooth ( 0 ), consisting as it does of 
a senes of lancet like points acting altoinately at each side of the ! 


xonioval, and tlie bond saw tooth (A) is a sort of compromise 
between tho two (nt least if wo negloot the lounded portion ot tho 
gullit tooth, whioli does not affei-t its edge), so that it can bo used 
cithci with thegniii oi icio&s it, though not with tlio best possible 
results Tlio cioss eiittooth (D), on the ollioi hand, piovides bothfoi 
the dean Sipaiation of die fibies and, thoiemoaal of thou fng- 
ments 

Tho “set” of a sow is tho slightly incicaaed width given to its 
toothed edge by altoinately bending the teeth towaida the opposite 
sides of tho blado , the extent to w liicli this is done, oi the width of 
tho sct(as It IS called), ilieiefoio dcteiminos tlio amount of inateiiol 
which a saw wastes in foiniing its cut, the moio pciicct its action 
the amollei being tho amount of sotiei].imcd to make it woikficdy, 
and die loss tho powoi expended in working it 

Some holing tools foi wood aio shoivn m fig 6 Tho bi ad- 
awl (E) is adapted only foi soft wood, tho ginalet, oithei in its 
plain OI its twisted foini (F), has little to be said in its favoni , and 
Iho shell-anger (G) reqmies an expenditiue of foico altogetlioi dia- 
proiioiti-oaate to die icsults pioduced by it Tho sciew auger 
13 on unpiovement upon it, although tins, as genei illy made, 
btill loaves a good deal to he desired as legal ds consumption ot 
11011 ti But the wDodwoikoi's mam standby foi boiing is tho 
stock Ol hiaco (II) and set of bits Those oiilinaiily supplied foi 
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boiiugaciobs the giain oonsists mainly of centio hilb (I) foi tlio 
laigei and quill bits foi the smallei holo^ — ncithci of which aie 
thoioiighly ollicient tools,— also nose bits (J), wluch lesemble shell 
augeis and shaie then defects, foi hoiing with the giain Tho 
English w ood boimg tools indeed offet a considerable field foi im 
piovomcnt Impioitod siibstitiites foi the above aio aheady to bo 
mot with, amongst othus bung the twisted centie bits, of which 
the stems losomblo the twist dull lofciied to below, and tlie cx- 
pouding cBiitie bits, both of which apiioai to be an advance in the 
light duoetion, though tliw have not as yet come loigely into use 
2 Cutting tools foi mctol analogous to the foi ogoing aie but few os 
legaidssmface woik Then chief diaiaoteusiio — at leost in tho case 
ofthose used foi thohaidei motals — is tho gie illy incieused thickness 
of theu edges Files of voiious eioss scetioiib, lengths, and degiecs 
ot fineness of tooth, and sciapeis (which aie itieidy thick knife- 
edges, mode not uuiiiquontly fiom worn out files by shaipening 
them at the oxtiemitj), couslituto almost the only edge tools at 
the disposal of the flttoi oi mechanic foi finishing woik that he 
has loughly siiifaced with his ohipping chisels Foi holing he has 
dulls ot various sizes, too often ot the autiqnated pattoui (K), which 
in boiing deep holes cannot be kept stiaight, though tho very 
supeiioi twist dull (L) is now often to be met w ith Counteisinks, 

mtliei of tho flat (M), lose (N),oi snail hoin pattern ( 0 ),aic genei ally 
included with caipenteis* sots of bits, foi enlaiging holes in mem 
woik to leoeive tho heads of sciews They aie used with the woodon 
hi aeo figuied abov o Tho smith's biaoe lesomHea it, but is all made 
of non, and a lieavy inoasuie is applied to its iippoi end by means 
of asciow A latcbet hiaco (P) is a moie poweiful instimnent, 
and ctunes m itsoli the sciew foi obtaining the reqnisilo piossure 
Smallholos can. bo dulled under a light pressuio with inindiotation 
on the poat of tho dull, which is then geueially of the loim K, hut 
shaipened Aom both sides, so as to foini a knife-edge wbicli opoi- 
ates equally well rnwhiolievei diiection the dull levolves The 
dull bow, of which the stung takes one turn loimd a bobbin either 
on the stem of the dull itsmf oi on its holdci, is a leady moans 
of obtaining a rapid reciinocatmg motion for this puipose, and is 
not yet supra aedeu, though vauous ingenious substitutes have been 
devised For enlaiging holes thioughoivt their length bioochoa or 
iimeis aio used. , Uieso may he cither simply half lound oi poly- 
gonal in section, oi may have oiiy desited numbei of longitudmal 
oi spualfiutings, each of which foims a cutting edge which lemoves 
successive poitions foi the sides of Gie hole to be enlarged A 
parallel iimei with four fluting is shown at R, the square end when 
in use being inserted m a hole in the centre of a wieneh, which, 
affords the requisite level bm 

An intemsT soiew thread is foimed in an analogous manner by a 
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tap, wliiob boars ou its sritface tbe coTniterpart of the requireJ. 
thread, so that by siiocessivo cuts it produces alielicalgrootro of the 
oorreet form and. depth. Such a tap (S) is represeaitiM. in the en- 
graving, together with a diagram of its cross section, showing the 
three cutting edges by which the screw thread is formed. Tlirco 
such taps constitute a set for any one aizo of screw, the first being 
Icnown ns a taper, the aeeond ns an iutermediato, and the third 



Fig. 6. 


■as a plug-tap, this last being almost parallel throughout By a 
reverse process witli dies fixed iii a stock (T, fig, 6) external screws 
are cut, the particular form shown being the improved pattern- of 
Sir J. Whitworth, who has- done much to correct the fardts of tho- 
earlier screwing tools. Screw plates, however, some of which, can- 
not he rc^rded oa cutting tools at all, arc still much used for 
small and nne screw threads. 

Cutting pliers and entting nippers have a pair of knife edges 
so arranged as to work exactly OTpodto to one another, — the handles, 
■on being tightly grasped, affording suffleient leverage for these 
edges to bo forced to a short distance into the two ojiposite sides of 
a nail or wire, which, if of small diameter or of soft metal, can thue 
be cut asunder. Tube.cutters are an ingenious device which the 
-extonsivo use of wrought-il'ou tubing for goeritting has rendered 
necessary. They effect their object by cutting a groove round the 
tube to a sufficient depth to enable it to bo fi'actuiod at tho desired 
jjoint. 

8. /S'/one cud hard materials cannot in general bo treated by cutting 
tools simply with liand pressure, though eoino of tho softer kinds of 
■stone are eavvod with chisels used almost or altogether without im- 
pact, and ore sawn with toothod saws resembling the cross-cut saws 
used for wood. Glaziers’ diamonds were till recently tho only tools 
for producing the peculiar "cut” rejiuiaitc for starting the clean, 
fracture by which sheet glass is divided, tlicira, however, being a 
case of fissure rather than of true cutting. But of late years sted. 
.glass cutters havo been mtiMduced which act — as long as theshai^ 
ness of their edges is maintained — ^in. a. manner precisSy similar. In 
■one form, of these glass cutters (Y) a.oost-iron hendle earrics at its 
extremity a smaU freely revolving wheel of carefully hardened steel, 
round, tlio oii’oumfereiico of which la the cutting edge, which can bo 
sharpened on on oilstone when necessary. The so-called cut is 
produced by simply ranning this with a light pressure- over the sur- 
face of the gloss. Diamonds, however, are used for cutting glass, 
■stone, &c., by actually detaching their particles ; wilting diamonds 
and diamond dillls have this kind of action. 

II, ITand-toola wUhovtt cuUiny aeifon.-^With the exception of 
hammers and a few tools which are dependent on impaci^ — such as 
cleaving wedges anion^t wood tools, and ombossing and similar 
punches amongst those tor metal, — stools of this doss jday in general 
■only a subsidiary part to some cutting or other proeess. 

Amongst those used with pressure which cannot bo considered os 
•■auxiliary may be instanced— draw-plates, with which wire ia made 
by drawing it through holes of conical form, and of successively 
smaller diameters till tho xeqnlxed.sizo or "gauge”' is reached; and. 
burnishers, wliich rmnoduoo on metal-s softer than themselves their 
'Own highly polishett surfaces. Both of tlieso act by inducing a 
flow of tlie metal under treatment for whioh, when it is not effected 
by impact, great force is required in proportion to. the extent of 'the 
.action. Metal shears and outting punches of all kinds have been 
■omitted; till now, aa thoir mode, of operating cannot he regarded as 
true cuttiug-frorni bur point of view. It may be more correctly 
.described as tearing, more or less completely localized according 
to eircumstanoes. “Tho ordinary sheet-metal shears (W) merely 
resemblo very powerful scissors, and, their action being qui-to local, 
they serve weir for .dividing, thoi plates or other thin sheets for whi^ 
alone they are suitablo; • Block, tiiears (X) act with ' od^tional 
leverage, and can boftsequently be used for rather thicker meiil, 'the 
upperbow being replaced by a long straight handle, and the lower , 
one by a stake which caii bo firmly fixed in . ablodfc of wood or 
■otherwise. "With these the tearuig action begins, to; be apparsht,. 
"though its imperfection is of no great importfthco with ■ffic tbiclc- 
nesses of metal capable of beingtreated'by any lidnd shears (fdirsoiho 
-tools of this class, whieli by hydraulic or other meaiis arammnlatb' 
the power of ono ihatito ft suifioiont extent to operate on bats dir 
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plates of comparatively great substance, aro tnachiues i-ather than 
liand tools, and in their case the more slowness of tho operation 
produces better results -tban would otherwise 'be obtained). The 
some may be said of tho various punches used ia combination witii 
dies or bolsters, as in the punching bear (Z), of which the action 
exactly resembles that of shears, the punch talcing the place of tho 
upper blade, and the bolster that of the lower one. 

Of auWdiaw -tools (figs. 7) tho vice ia an absolute essential 
for the generality of metal workers. The ordinary tail-vice («) 
used by mechanics has not yet been laigely superseded, though 
many ingenious arrangements have been devised for remedying its 
main defect^ viz. , the want of parallelisiii in the movement of the 
jawa Tho English pai'allel -vice (/B) has not this objection, but its 
constTuction. is not. good, inechauically, and it is but little used 
except for small work. In some patterns of vice, jaws are provided 
with a horizontal adjustment so os to grip tapering or other irregn- 
lar forma, and in others tho whole body of tho vice can bo swiveued 



Fig. 7. 


either vertically or horizontally. Hand-vices oi-e used in, the 
manner implied by their name, without being attaclied -to a bench, 
like tho foregoing. Ah ingenious form of band-vice (<y) is shown in 
‘ fig. 7. The screw wrench (8), which is used for tuiuiina nuts, fco., 
of voHoub sizes has of late been deservedly the snlg'sct of vai-ioiis 
improvements in which weight is sought to be saved vdthoiat 
sacrifice of strength ; and the shifting spanner, of which -the dn^ 
is the same, has led to the exercise of much ingenuity without any 
perfectly satisfactory solution of the problem how it may beat be 
constructed. Tho merit and simplicity of tho ordinary sciew- 
: driver, on the other hand, are well known. 

Instances of tools wliich afford a powerful grip by simple means 
are the blacksmith’s tonga (e), tho vioo-chop tonga (f), tho nliera 
(»j), end -the pincers (S'). A very powerful modificatioii of the- 
laat-mentioned tool has lately been introduced into uso under the 
■ name of the nail-puller (i). "With this ingenious instrument veiy 
largdy increased leverage ia obtained, and tbe pull is given in a 
direction much more odvantngeoua to tho attainment of the da- 
tired object. (C. P. B. 

HANQ-OHOW-I’OO, a city of China, in the province: of 
: ClierKeang, about 2 milee norti-west of, the TBeen-tajag- 
I TCga.ug, at the southevn terminuB of the Imperial Canal; by 
; whichit oommunicatea with Pekifag- It lies about 100- 
: miles south-west of Shanghai, in 3Qf 30' ?!(?" If. lat. an<^ 
120° 7 ' 27'' E; long. Towards the west is -the Si-hu or 
" Westera Lak%,” a bM-utifttl sheefi of water, with its banks 
and. islands studdedi with villas, rnonuments, and. gardens^: 

; and its surface traversed by gsiiy-paiiitedi pleasure , boats* 
To the Caiinesa it is a. very paradise. . ExcliasLve of 
extensive and flourishing suburbs, the city lias a cirouib: of 
::.12 miles ; ita' streets, urQ .Wel%aved and ■ clean ; aud. it . 
.possess# a ;:lat^ number; of ;arches, public, monumentej 
biQ&pita%:and..-^^ . It has Ipug; ranked as one 
rf *faft grOftt eentres of Ghiueae cdiiiiuerea .and Chinese 
jl^rning. In 1869 the silk mahufacturei alone were said. 
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to give employment to 60,000 peisons within its walh, and 
it has au ei.tenaiVB prodnction of gold and ulver work and 
tin&el paper On one of the islands in the lake is the great 
■Wan lau-ko or pavilion of literary assemblies, and it is said 
that at the etaniinatioas foi the second degree twice every 
thiee yeais fiom 10,000 to 15,000 candidates come 
together In the noith-east ooinci of the city is the 
Nestorian chuich which was noted by Maico Polo, the 
facade being “elaboiately carved and the gates covered 
with elegantly wiought iron ” Theie is a Eoinan Catholic 
mission in Hang-chow, and the Ohuich Missionary Society, 
the Ameiican Pi esbytenans, and the Baptists have likewise 
stations The local dialect diffeia from the Mandaain 
mainly m pionunciation The population, which is lemark 
able foi gaiety of clothing, was formeily leckoned at 

2.000. 000, hut la now vaiiouely estimated at 300,000, 

400.000, 01 800,000 

li mg' chon fao la the Kins'll of Maico Polo, who desenbos it 
the lmi>st Mul UQhkit city ni the w oild, ainl spe ika eutlmaiiitically 
of tha niimhei 'iinl lolcndoui of its mansiouq and tho wealth and 
lit-timinci of ite mlnlnt'inta Ai^^oidiiig to hia luthonly it h>id a 
ciicuit oi 100 miles, 'ui.il no fcwci thm 12,000 hnilgoa and 3000 
hnlln The mine hinsn, which apyens in "Wass-if si. KhaliTni, in 
Ibn. Bitnta ns KJiaiisa, in Oidonciis ss C'timany, and rfsewheio ss 
Cimpssy and Casssy, is lonlly a coiiuption of the CJiiucso Xtiiff te, 
capital, tho ssmo woul svhicli is ctill ipphed to Peking Fxotn tho 
10th to tho lath contuiy (060-1272) the eitj , whoao icsl name wse 
then Ling n in, w is the cax>it il of boathei n Chin i and the sost of the 
Sun" dynasty, which w sa dothioned by tho Mongolians oboitly ho 
lore Ifiico Polo’s sisil Up to 1801, when it w.is Isid luinius by 
the Tiupings, Ilangchow continued to maintain its position as one 
of tho most lloaiidiing cities m tho ompiio, and though foi a time 
it lay compaiativcly doaolato, it has coimdcmbly loeoveied withm 
leocnt i ears It is tho eeat of tho goveiiior of Oho ICcang , hut the 
govoTHor g-enoral or vioeroy for Che Koang and Pnh Koon is now 
located at luh chow Soo Colonel Yiilo'a edition of Haico Polo, 
Tol u , for a plan of the city and fviithei details 

HANKA, WBiTOBSLAUfi 01 Wakla-w (1791-1861), a 
Bohemian philologist, was bom at Hoieniowes, a hamlet 
of eastern Bohemia, ou June 10, 1791 He attended the 
Tillage sohool m winter only, being occupied duiing the 
SUU1IU3C on his f ibhei’s farm While still young he acquired 
a knowledge of Polish auJ Servian fiom some soldiers 
billeted m the neighbouihood, and m 1807 he was sent to 
school at Kouiggiatz, to escape the conscnxition Pro- 
ceeding then to Prague, he engaged m the study of 
philosoiihy, niid founded a society foi the cultivation of 
the Czech language At Vienna, wheie he afteiwaids 
studied law, he eatablisUed a Czech peiiodical , and in 
181 3 he m^e tha acquaintanoa of Dobrowsky, the emi 
jiant philologiss On September IS, 1817, Hanta made 
tha discovoiy of some ancient Bohauuan manuscriiat poems 
of the 13th and 14th ceutuiy in the ehurch-towei of the 
village of Hralodwor, oi Konigiuliuf These were published 
in 1818, under the title Ki alodwm sky Rakopw, with a 
German translation by Swoboda Great doubt, however, 
■was felt as to then genuinoness , and Dobrowsky, by pro- 
nouncing Th6 Judgment of Zibussa, another manuscript 
found by Hauka, an “ obvious fiaud,” confiimed the sus- 
picion But some years afterwmds Dobrowsky saw lit to 
modify his deoi&ion, nod in 1840, aftei a caieful examin- 
ation of the manuBoiipts by two eminent antiquaries, Hanka 
was ultimately vindicated A tianslation into English, 
The Marvusenpt of the Queeti’s Qouit, was made by Wiatis- 
law in 1852 The originals were presented by the dis- 
coverer to the Bohemian Museum at Prague, of which he 
was appointed lihroiian m 1818 In 1848 Hanka took 
part in the Slavonic congiess and othei peaceful national 
demonstrationB, being the foundei of tlie x>ohtical society 
Slovanska Lijia Ho was elected to the i^mperial diet at 
Vienna, but declined to take his seat In the winter of 
1848 he became lecturer and m 1849 piofessoi of Slavonic 
languages in the university of Prague, where he died, 
January 12, 1861 
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His i,luef WOlks and editions aic the following — Hanl.ou.ij 1‘jshi. 
(ISIS), a lolnme of poems, Siatobyla &kladame (1817-1823), in 5 
vols , — a collection of old Bohcniinii poems, chiefly fiom tnipnbhshed 
niauuseiipts, jL &lunt Htatnyj oj the Slavonic Peoples (1818), A 
Jjoheiman Giainniai (1822) and A Polish (Jiammai (1889), — thcae 
giaiumais WC16 composed on a iilan suggested by Dobiowsky, lyoi 
(1821), an ancient Kuesian epic, with a tianslation into Bohcinian , 
a pait of the Oospels fiom the Kheinis manuaoiixit in tho Olagolitn 
clidiactei (1846) , the old Bohemian Chioniclos of Inilunvil (1848) 
.uid Piocop Lupac (1848), Eeungeleum Ositonus (1858) 

HANlCOw (that is, the “ Mouth of the Hau”), the gi eat 
conmieiual centie of tho middle poitiou of the Chinese 
empire, and since 1868 one of tho piincipal jilaoes opened 
to foieign tiade It is situated on the noitliein side of the 
Tang-tee kiang at its junction with the Han iivoi, about 
450 miles west of Shanghai m30° 32' 61" N lat and 114° 
19' 55" E long , at an absolute height of 150 feet By the 
Chinese it is not considered a sepaiato city, but as a subuib 
of the now decadent city of Hanyang, and it may almost 
be said to stand in a similar i elation to Wn chang tho capital 
of the province of Hupeh, which lies immediately opposite on 
the southern bank of the Yang-tse kiang Hankow extends 
for about a mile along the main ii\ei and about two and a 
half along the Han It is jiiotoctcd by a wall 18 feet high, 
which "was erected in 1863 at an expense of £350,000, and 
has a ciicuit of about 4 miles In 18G1 the poit was 
declared open by Janies Hope and Six Harry S Parlies, C B , 
and the wte of a. Biitish settlement was selected in the east 
end of the to-wu, with a iivei fi outage of 2400 feet, and a 
depth of fiom 1200 to 1000 The building area, divided 
into 108 lots, was quickly bought up, and houses aftci the 
Shanghai style weie erected Leases weio granted to 
foieigneis as well as toBiitisli subjects A mnmcipal council 
was foimed, and by 1863 a gient embankment and a road- 
way weie completed along the nvei, which has the an kwaid 
fashion of riBiiig as much as 50 feet oi mote above its 
ordinal y levels, and nob unfiequently, asm 1849 and 1S6G, 
laysalaige part of the town under water On the foimei 
occasion little vras left uncovered but the loofs of 
the houses The success of the foreign settlement lias 
not been so great as was anticipated even in 186C 
the number of foreign residents was 125 instead of 160 
as in 1863 Chinese meichauts have lapidly got even 
tho foieign trade mlo their hands m 1873 they began to 
lun stenmeis on the iiver, in 1875 they pin chased the 
propel ty of the Shanghai Steam Navigation Company, and 
in 1876 they had 67 stenmors flying the national flag 
Besides tea, which is tho staple, the exports of Hankow are 
lent tobacco, of which 6,700,000 Hi was sent to Earojie in 
1876, raw silk mainly obtained fiom Szechuen, ihuliaib, 
gall-nuts, and musk Of this last the quantity was as much 
os 2937 lb at £20 steiling per Ib Ten was first sent 
direct to London in 1864—65 , in 1876 this market received 
fiom Hankow no leas than 34,540,000 fc out of a total cx- 
ort of 86,402,271 Jb The Eussian meiohants, who are 
Xing then hrick-tea factories in tho town, obtamed 
12,844,47 6 Bs in the some year They send then goods by 
water to Tientsin, and thence to Kalgan partly by land and 
portly by watei A public assay oflice was established at 
Hankow m 1864 The Homan Catholics, the London 
Missionary Society, and the Wesleyans have all missions 
m tha town, and there eie two missionary hospitals 
Befoie the Taiping wais, the full brunt of which fell 
on this part of tho oounljy, the sister cities of Hankow, 
Hanyang, and Wu-chang-fu lad a poxnilation, it is said, of 
ovoi 6,000,000 At present Hankow has from 600,000 to 
800,000 (Sossnoffsky says only 300,000), and the other two 
from 400,000 to 700,000 

HANLEY, a market town and municipal borough of 
StaflbrdehiiB, England, is situated m the centie ot the 
pottery district, 2 miles E N E of Stoke-upon-Tient, and 
18 miles N of Stafford It is indebted for its rise and 
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prospeiity to ita pottery manufactuies, \sliic1i include 
poicelain, encaustic tiles, and eartlienwaie, and give em- 
ployment to the greater pait of the poiiulation, women and 
childien being employed almost as laigely as men In the 
neighbomhood coal and non are obtained The stieets, 
which are paved with buck, are wide and legulai, and m 
the suburbs there aie a nnmbei of fine villas The prin- 
cipal public buildings are the six churches (St John’s being 
a handsome structure with a towei 100 feet in height) and 
the dissenting chapels, the town hall, the mechanics’ insti- 
tute, the museum, the theatre, and the national and hoaid 
schools There is also a fiouiishing Qoveinmeut school of 
ai t Hanley, which includes the former township of Shel- 
ton, leceived a municipal constitution in 1857 It is 
the central and most important of the group of towns con- 
stituting the parliamentary borough of Stobc-upon Tient 
The population of Hanley in 1861 was 31,953, and in 
1871 39,976 

HANHAY, Jambs (1827-1873), ciitic, novelist, and 
publicist, was born at Dumfiies m 1827, and came of the 
Hanuays of Sorbie, an ancient Galloway family He 
enteied the navy in 1840 and served till 1845, when he 
adopted literatuie as his piufession In 1857 Hannay 
contested the Dumf ties burghs in the Conbaivative interest, 
but without success He edited the JSdtnhmgh Cowani 
from 1860 till 1864, when lie removed to London In July 
1863 he was appointed British consul at Barcelona, a post 
which he occupied till his death on the &th of Januaiy 1873 
While at Barcolona he coiitubuted to English petiodicals, 
and his letters to the Piill Mall Gazette “ Fiom an English- 
man in Spam” wcie highly appieciated Ilnnnay’s beat 
hooks die /b'lnyZeton Fontenoy, Satiie and Satvufta, Fustace 
Coiiyeis, and Fstaye fiom the Quaytetly Meuiew Saitie 
not only shows loving appiaciation of tho groat satirists of 
the past, but is itself instinct with wit and fine satiric power 
The book sparkles with epigiams and apiiosite classical 
alloBions, and contains admuable critical estimates of 
Hoiace (Hannay’s favourite autfaoi), Juvenal, Erasmus, Sir 
David Lindsay, Geoige Buchanan, Boileau, Butler, Dryden, 
Swift, Pope, Churchill, Bums, Byion, and Moore The 
Essays are full of learning and historical knowledge, 
and aie lib up with sunny humoui and bnUiant fiashes of 
wit and poetry Hannay passionately admired three 
things — ^learning, liteiary genius, and good blood He 
showed great inteiest in the history and fortunes of aris 
tociatic families, and his wondeiful skill m matters of 
heraldry and genealogy is recognized by highly competent 
authorities (see Masson’s Zi/e of Milton, vol i p 8) He 
was a ripe Latin scholar, and lus style is marked by graco, 
vivacity, and iioetical feeling He was intimate with his 
leading liteiary oonbemporaiies, and wiote tho valuable 
notes to Thackeray’s English SuTnorisls 
la addition to contiibutions to r«/neh and. the leading reviews, 
Hmnay issued tho fnlloiving woiks — JBiacxaia and Oiog, Clenct 
Gtifi, and Hearts ate tPrnmps (1848) , Hiw/ Hobbs (1848) , Sletchei 
in UUramai ins , Singleton Fontenog (1850), an edition of tlio 
Poems of X!dgai Allan Poe, to -whioh ho piefixed an exquisite essay 
on tho poot’s life and genius (1852) , Sands and Shells and Saiae 
and Satinata (1854), Eustaee Oonyers (1865), Fsaays fiom the 
Qiuiiletlg Fevieu) (1881), ChcM octets and Onticismi, consisting 
mainly of his contnbutioiis to the Edinburgh Courant (1865) , A 
Oouise of English Xnterature (1866), and a family liwtoiy entitled 
'Chtei Hundred Years of a Hot man House (1867) 

HAHNIBAL Hannibal was a very common CaithO' 
ginian name Its final syllable hal occuis repeatedly, as a 
suffix, m Punic names, and is in fact taken fiom the chief 
Phoemcian deity, Baal The entire name denotes, according 
to a probable interpretation, “ tho favour of Baal,” 

The famous Hannibal, the heio of the Second Punic War, 
was the son of Hamilcai Barca, and was born in 247 B o 
He and his two biothers, Hasdrnbal and Mago, were called 
by the father “ the lion’s brood ” At the age of nine he 
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begged his fathei, ivlio was leaving Caithago foi Spain, to 
take him with him The lequest was granted, but not 
before he had sworn at that fathei’s bidding on the altar 
of socnfice eternal enmity to Borne That vow deteimined 
his life’s futuie In Simm he was Lied up m camps nudei 
hie father’s eye He was pipsent at the battle in which his 
fathci fell in 238 B c , being then in his nineteenth yeai 
Hamilcar’sson-in law, Hasdrnbdl, succeeded to the command 
Eight yeais afteiwaids, in 221 b c , he vias struck down by 
an Ibciian assassin Meantime the young Hannibal had 
proved himself thoioughly able both “to obey and to com- 
mand” It was a mattei of conise that the soldieis with 
one voice at once hailed him as their geneial 

Hia fiist object w'as to complete the w oik of his futliei 
and his father’s succes&oi Spam, he felt, must he more 
thoroughly oveiawed, if it was to he a base of opeiations 
against Home He pushed into the Lemt of tho countiy, 
crossed the Tagus, and ciushed the resistance of the tubes 
of the inteiioi Two campaigns sufficed foi the conquest 
of all Spam to the south of the Ehio, except Sagunlum, a 
town oonsideiably south of the Ebro end some way to the 
noith of the modem Valencia It was a Gieek colony 
fiom Zacyuthus (Zante), and had giown into a nch and 
piosperous place, hut, what was now farmoie important, it 
was in friendly relations with Borne To attack it therefore 
would be like throwing down tho gauntlet to tlio Eomaii 
senate and people But Hannibal was able to tell the 
home Government at Caithage that the Baguntines weie 
molesting Caithagniian subjects in the neighbourhood 
Without awaiting an answer, he began the siege Boman 
ambassadors at the solicitation ot envoys from Baguntum 
landed on the const, but weie told by Hannibal that he 
could not see thorn They went on to Carthage, but their 
remonstrances, though the subject of along debate, weie m 
vain Eight months passed away, and Baguntum, after a 
gallant defence, was forced to Buriender, Hannibal got a 
nch booty foi his aimy, and n ent into wintei quarters at 
Now Carthage (Caitogenn) A gam a Eoman embassy went 
to Caithage and insisted on his being given up The 
demand was lefused By the close of the yeai 219 b o 
the Second Punic War was in fact begun 

Hnunibnl’s lesolution was now taken He pi spared at 
once to invade Italy lie had a numerous and efficient 
army and a w ell-filled exchequei All who shiank from 
the expedition he dismissed to their homes In tho spimg 
of 218 B o he began his gieat maich from New Caithage 
with an aimy of 90,000 foot, 1 2,000 horse, and 37 elephants 
The Ebio was easily ciosaed In the conntiy beyond he 
had some fighting with the native tubes, and theie he left 
Hanno, with a foice of 10,000 foot and 1000 horse to 
secure the passes between Spam and Gaul Again ha sent 
bade all in whom he saw signs of hesitation With a con- 
siderably diminished army he passed the Pyienees at 
Bellegarde and encamped at Iliberris (Elne) Some Gallic 
tribes, alaimed at lus advance, had assembled in the neigh- 
bourhood, hut he soon conciliated then chiefs and persuaded 
them tliat he meant them no mischief Bo ha continued 
his march without molestation to the Ehone 

Meanwhile the Eomans had done little or nothing to 
check then enemy At last the consul, Publius Cornelius 
Scipio, arrived at Massilia (Maiseilles), and was suipnsed 
to fi.nd that Hannibal was about to cross the Rlione But 
he was too late to oppose the passage, and Hannibal 
crossed the nver probably at some point near the village 
of Eoquemanre He then followed its couise, mai clung 
np its left bank to its junction with the Isere at Yalenco, 
and entered what was known as the “Island of die 
AUobroges ” It was from thence that he began his famous 
passage of the Alps 

The narrative of Poljbiufl, though it raises some diffioilt 
XT — £6 
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questions, has conveyed to most modem bfcudcnla aud 
sciiolara the impression that Hannibal ciossed by the pass 
of the Little Sfc Bernard If so, ho must have entered Italy 
by the valley of Aosta The subject has. had a hteialuio 
of its own devoted to it The result la that tho Little St 
Bernal d Pass may be almost said to have made good its 
dauna to the honoui of ELatimbaVd momoiablQ march It 
•was familial to tho ancieuls, and more than once Gauls 
hud passed tluough it into the plains of Italy Sucli high 
authorities as Arnold, Niebuhr, aud Monunaen regard the 
question os settled in its favour 

Fifteen days in all woie occupied m the passage If the 
vioiv above ludicatocl is correct, Hannibal at first made his 
way oval Mont du Chat through the Ghevelu Pass, then 
continued his march up the voEoy of tho Isiire, and mounted 
the St Beinaid Ho must have descended the mountain 
by the valley of the Dona Part of hia route, that by 
which ho climbed to the summit, was a nanow defile, and 
there he was thieatened by the mountain tubes which 
appeared on the heights At the ' white lock,” laooche 
ilanrhe, os it is still called, lie halted liis infautry, while 
the cavalry and beasts of buiden were making their way 
during the night to the top of the pass Next day, the 
ninth day, he stood with his whole army on tho highest 
point and spoke, it is said, some cheeimg words to hia 
half-frozen Africans and Spaniards The descent ijrovad 
trying and dangerons From the mountain tubes he hod 
little to fear, it was the mountain slope, covered with, 
recent anow, which caused delay and anxiety The Italian 
side of the Alps is consideiably steepei than, the French 
side, and a load had to be coustiaoted fot the passage 
cE the elephants and horses This was a work of three 
days In three moie days they aruved in tho valley of 
Aosta, and weie weloometl by the Salassi, a friendly lube 
of the Insuhiian Gauls The October of the year 218 b a 
saw the passage of the Alps accomplished and Hannibal 
•with his aimy encamped in northern Italy 

Thus fai he had boon successful, but at a tiemondous 
cost His aimy was sliiunk to a force of 20,000 infantry 
tind 6000 cavaliy, — the foimei being composed of Libyans 
and Spaniaids m about the proportion of thiee to two, 
and the latbei being chiefiy Numidians, and adiniinbly 
eSicient 

It was now fivo months since he had set out fiom New 
Caithnge His men of course sorely needed lest^ and this 
they had for a brief space amid the friendly tubes of 
Cisalpine Gaul One tribe indeed, the Taurini, was hostile, 
but he soon capbuied their chief city, thus oveiawing the 
remaining tnhos in the uppei valley of the Po It was 
now high time foi the Homans to e-sert themtelvea Scipio 
after quitting hlaisoilles, whence he had sent on lus army 
into Spam, had hurried back to Italy, and on reaching 
Placentia took command of the Homan aiihy quaitered 
theie He was indeed numeiually weaker than Hannibal, 
and wos deflcion t in cavah y Still he advanced up the Po to 
meet him, and on the Ticino, somewheie, it would seem, 
near Vercelh, was fought the fiist engagement of the Second 
Piuiie TFar It was a cavalry action, and the inferioiity of 
the Romans in this arm. was decisively pioved Miey 
were driven back with heavy loss, and Scipio himself was 
saveiely wounded, being rescued, it is said, by hia son, a 
lad of seventeen, who subsequently became as famous as 
Hannibal himself, and had the good fortune to be lus con- 
quei or He has gone down to posterity as Scipio Afiicanm 
The defeated general fell back to the wolh of Placentia 
The Trebia, a southern tiibutary of the Po, was between 
him and the enemy, and he was soon joined by the otliei 
oonsul, Sempromua Their united armies numbered not 
leas than 40,000 men Sempronius was foi instantly 
giving battle , Scipio was still disabled by lus wound 
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Sempionius had his way, and on a bitterly cold December 
day the Homans plunged into the swollen wateis of the 
Tiohia m the face of a sleet stoim and a cutting wind 
They fought well, but when taken on fiauk by Hannibal’s 
brother Mago, who was lying in ambush amid brambles 
and bushes m a watercouise, they bioke and fled in uttei 
lout 

This decisive victoiy gave neaily all noithern Italy to 
Hannibal He let his troops lest duimg the wriutei, and 
added to them a numbei of Gauls Eailyin the spiing of 
217 B o he decided to cross tho Apennines and to pene- 
tiate into the heart of Italy The route which he took 
brought him into the marshy lowlands of the Arno neai 
Lncca and Piso, aud heie he and his men had to wade 
thiough watei foi foui days Many of them perished 
miserably, and Hannibal himself lost an eye fiom oph- 
thalmia At last he encamped at Fiesole on high ground 
The two consuls Flaminius and Servihus weie, with then 
armies, respectively at Ai ezzo and Himitn Flaminius 
was an impetuous man, aud eagei to win the gloiy of 
setthng tho wai once foi all Hannibal, quitting the valley 
of the upper Amo, marched past him towards Perugia, 
ravaging the countiy and so provoking the Homan general 
to pursue him The road fiom Cortona to Peiiigia skirts 
the noithein shoie of Lake Tiasunene, and into this road, 
which 18 in fact a mountain defile, the Homan column iin- 
waiily ontoied They wore caught in a trap Hannibol 
had posted his light troops on the hills on either side, while 
ha himself blocked the outlet near Paasignano with the 
best of his lutantry As soon as the Homans were in the 
pass they weie assailed on all sides, and the battle soon 
became a mere massocie The Homan aimy was in fact 
destioyed, and Flamimus was among tho slam We might 
suppose that Hannibal would have now done well to have 
maiched stioight on Home, and this the Homans expected. 
But he moy well have thought that it would be better to 
wait tlie chance of insmzection among the Italian com- 
munities So he maiched tluough Ilmhiia, and again 
crossed the Apennines into Ficeuum He then maiched 
Bouthwaids along tho coast into Apulia and encamped at 
Arpi Meanwhile the Homans had made the famous 
Fahius Maximus their diotatoi After levying an aimy 
of foul legions, Fabius maiched m puisuit of the enemy 
having fiist effected a junction with tho army nudei 
Seivilms at Rimini 

Fiom the fiist Fabius had decided on the pohoy which 
eained foi him the name of the Cunctatm , the Delaj, er Ho 
dogged his enemy’s steps, but would never risk an engage- 
ment Tho richest distiicts of southom Italy wero laid 
waste under lus veiy eyes But ha could not be provoked 
into any rash movement Once indeed it seemed as if 
Hannibal was himself entrapped He had been ravaging 
Campania, and was on the point of retreating into Samnmm, 
when Fabius posted a foice at the head of the pass which 
affoided the only available means for his letieat. Hannibal 
is said to have driven a multitude of oxen with lighted 
faggots on tlieir horns up the hills overhanging the road, so 
as to give the impression tliat he and his aimy were retieat- 
ing over the heights Fahms’s detachment quitted its 
position to cheek the supposed movement, and thus gave 
Hannibal an oppoitumty of escaping through the pass 
The tactics of Fabius disgusted his men, and when he had 
to leave them foi a time, he found on his return that his 
master of the horse, Minuciua, on the strength of a small 
snecesB won in lus absence, was eager to bring on a general 
engagement Fabius gave him a part of tho army, with 
which Minueius ventuied on an attack He was on the 
blink of destruction when he was rescued by the dictator’s 
timely interposition After this Hannibal went into winter 
quarters at Geromum in the north of Apulia 
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la tlie spimg oE the next year, 216 b a , he moved eoatb. 
and pounced on Cannae, wlieie Roman supplies were stored 
np lu great ahundanoe The town is about 6 miles from 
the mouth ot the Aufidus and about 8 from Canosa The 
Romans weie now again eager to strike a decisive blow 
So a vast army was laised by the consuls of the year, 
JEmilius Paulus and Teientius Vano, numbering 80,000 
infantry and GOOD cavalry Hannibal’s army was probably 
fai inferioi numeiically The consuls on ariiving in Apulia 
made Cannsium (Caiiosa) then headgnarteia For some 
few days the armies faced each othei on the banks of the 
Aufidus There were some pielimiiiaiv inanceuvies and 
skiiinishes, till at last Varro, when it came to his turn to 
command, determined to fight Both armies crossed the 
river, and Hannibal’s men were drawn np within a loop 
which it forms neai Cannae On eithei flank he stationed 
'll strong body of Ins veteran infantry His othei mfantiy, 
ranged in the contiein a cieaeent form, was soon dnvonin 
by the Roman legions, winch had advanced to the attack in 
very deep foimation But meanwhile Hannibal’s cavalry 
had put the Roman horse to rout, and had fallen on their 
lear The Roman columns weie now attacked also on 
either flank hy the Caithaginian infantry Pressed into a 
dense mass they weie cat down without the possibility of 
lesistanoe The carnage is said to have been prolonged 
for eight liouis The Roman army was all but ntteily 
destroyed The consul AEmilius Paulus, neaily all the 
officers, and eighty sonatois, perished in the slaughtei 
Vairo indeed escaped with a few hoisemen to Venusia 
The lemamdei weie slain or made prisoners It was at a 
comparatively small cost to himself that Hannibal won this 
giaat victoiy 

It might well be thought that such a victoiy would prove 
decisive, nnd that it must have been had Hannibal instantly 
pushed oil to Rome But he had piobably good reasons 
for not doing so He was, it must bo remembered, as 
much 03 200 miles fiom Rome , ho would have had to 
march through still hostile populations, and, by tho tune 
lie would have ariived, he must have known that tho &st 
panic would have abated, and that the notion of carrying 
the city by a cowp cfe niavn was simply preiDosLeious What 
lie counted on was tho dissolution of the Italian confederacy, 
and a widespread revolt throughout Italy Hoi was he 
altogether deceived The disastai of Caunso shook the 
loyalty of the Italian peoples Rome was deserted hy 
most of Apulia and Saiunium, and almost wholly by tho 
Lncanians and Biiittians She retained indeed some strong 
fortresses, as Cales, Fregellce, Casinum, Beneventum, 
Venusia, and these enabled hei armies to maintain their 
giound D'lt Capua, lu Campania, tho richest and most 
powerful city in Italy aftei Rome itself, was lost to her 
Thibhei Hannibal made his way from Cannsa, and theie 
he went into winter quarters, which were perhaps too com- 
foi table and luxurious But the story that lus men became 
utterly demoialised is absuid They proved in the subse- 
quBTifc yeaxs of the war that they could move rapidly and 
fight biavaly We may indeed well suppose that by this 
time many of his veteian Spaniards and Africans hod been 
leplaead by native Italian soldiers It is, howevei, cleai 
that he stilL had a flue army It is true indeed that after 
Oacnne his star seems rather to decline, but the explanation 
of this 13 that tho Romans again leveited to the steady 
cautious tactics which they had learnt under Fabius They 
too were tor the most part well officered The ablest of 
their generals was Marcellus Tet even he never beat Jus 
antagonist m anything like a pitched battle The Romans 
after Cannse made prodigious efforts They sent three 
armies into the fleld, to watch and to check the enemT^s 
movements They kept themselvea in strongly entrenclied 
camps near fortresses which Hannibal had not the means 
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of taking Some indeed he did oaptuie, as Nuceiia, Aceirae, 
and Casihnum in Campama At Cnmm, Heapolis, and 
Nola he was foiled The two years after Cannm, 216 and 
214 BC, passed without much being achieved on eithei 
side Hannibal was vaguely hoping for roinfoi cements 
horn Carthage, and for the aid of Fhilip, king of Macedon 
Next yeai, 213 bo, he gamed a considerable success 
Taientum sutreudeied, and so did Metapontnm and Thui ii 
At Tarentum indeed the Roman ganison still clung to the 
citadel, and Hannibal could not di^odge it Fi om Cat thage 
he had received a leinforcement of some elephants and of 
4000 Numidian cavalry, bub this did not enable him to 
resume tho offensive with much efleot Meanwhile Capua, 
besieged by txvo consular armies, seemed doomed to fall 
again into Roman hands One of Hannibal’s subalterns, 
Hanno, was defeated m the attempt to leviotual the place 
Hannibal himself burned to its aid, but he could not bung 
the Romans to a battle, though he did temporal ily raise 
the siege The year 212 s o was one of mingled success 
and disaster for Rome Syracuse that yeai had to surrender 
to Marcellus, and Car thage seemed to have quite lost Sicily 
Here was an impoitant gam foi Rome But in Spain the 
two brother Scipios had been cut off by Hasdiubal, who 
conld now cross into Gaul and advance on Italy And in 
Italy there had been some serious reverses It would 
appear that there were actually six Roman aimies m the 
field against Hannibal One of these under Fulvius he 
destioyed in Apulia, another, made np of enfranchised 
slaves under Gracchus — a xiroof this of the extiemity to 
which Rome was reduced — ^lie put to rout, Gracolius liim- 
self peiishmg m an ambuscade 

By the spimg of 21 1 b c the Romans were besieging 
Capua with thiee armies It was clear that the city must 
fait unless Hannibal could come to its lescno He made 
the attempt indeed, but he could not break the hostile 
linos, BO stiongly were they entrenched Then he conceived 
the idea of drawing them off by menacing Roma itself 
Now foi the first tune he marched through Latium and 
made it taste all the hori ors of wai At last be encamped 
3 miles from Rome on the Amo But the Romans did not 
lose then presence of mind, ot even lelinquish the siege of 
Capua, they simply recalled Fulvius with one of the armies 
There were two legions within the city, and Hannibal pio- 
bahly never meditated a serious ossaull He ravaged the 
conntiy np to the walls, bathe did nothing more Through 
Samuium he again marched into Apulia and thence into 
Binttium, wheie he unsuccessfully attacked Rhegium and 
the Gitadel'of Taientum Capua meanwhile was forced to 
snnendei This greatly discouraged Hannibal’s Italian 
alhes Maicellus too had. come back ftom Bicily aftei his 
capture of Syracuse Altogethei the yeoi 211 B a was a 
veiy unpromising one for Hamubal Next year, 210 b o, 
however, ho partly recovered lost ground by completely 
defeating the Roman prsatoi Cneius Fulvius at Herdonea, 
the modem Ordona, in A]iulia Bat he could not follow 
up thm success, and hw evident weakness led to the speedy 
return of Sumnium and Lucama to the Roman confederacy 
ThefoRowing year saw Taientum slip from lus grasp But 
he soon had his revenge Next year the two consuls, 
Cnspinus and Marcellus, were both out off and slam hy the 
Nnmidiau cavalry in the neighbourhood of Venusia 
Anothei disaster soon followed A Roman army was 
besieging Locti in the extieme south It was routed and 
mdeed destroyed, by Hannibal Thus at the close of the 
year 208 n o the struggle was clearly by no means decided 
Rome bad been making immense efforts We hear of 
her having twenty-three legions under aims, and possibly 
tlxe total number of her armies may have reached 200,000 
men The patriotic spirit of her citizens was still at the 
highest But her finances were m a deplorable plight, and 
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com had risen to an almost famine price The couiitiy 
round must have been woefully wasted, and multitudes 
reduced to beggary One thing indeed the Romans hod 
Iiadto console them duiing tliese trying yeais The Latin 
communities in Etruua and Latium had stood by them 
■with 'won.deifttl fidelity This had been their salvation 
Blit now in the years 209 and 208 no came signs of 
discontent and wavering Of the Latin colonies sevcial 
declared that they could no longci fuinish contingents or 
conbiibubions There wore rumours too of a disloyal move- 
ment in Etiiiua But, worst of all, there came nows in 
the autumn of 208 b o that Hasdiubal had cios&ed the 
Pyronoos By next siimmci he would have passed the 
Alps Should the two biotheis unite then forces, Rome’s 
fate, lb could haidly bo doubted, would be sealed She 
was now in fai gi eater jeopardy than she was even after 
the disastrous day of Canna, 

The yeai 207 was thus a veiy anxious one Claudius 
Nero and hlaicus Lmus were the consuls The fiist was 
to watch Hannibal iti Apulia, the othei was to encountei 
Hasdrubal in Cisalpine Qavil Lmus, reheated before the 
new invadei, and let him icaeli Sena iii TJmbna, to the 
Boiith of the iivei ilefcauius, without opposition Thence 
llasdiuhal sent despatches to his biother, who was at 
Cannsiuin in Apulia The plan was that they should join 
tlieir armies at Nainm on the Flaminian road, between 60 
and 60 miles from Rome Unluckily for the two brothers 
the despatches fell into the hands of Neio His resolution 
■was formed in a moment Leaving the bulk of his aimy 
111 its camp, he burned noithwards ivith 7000 of his best 
troops, and uftei a lapid march of 200 miles he joined 
Linus The two geneials foioed Hasdiubal to a battle 
The Carthaginian was utterly defeated, and he was him 
self slam Nero returned with all speed to his army, and 
informed Hannibal of the defeat and death of his bi other 
by having the head of Hasdrubal flung into his camp 
Witb. that sight all hope must have died in Hannibal’s 
hsait The battle of the Mebauius was indeed one of the 
decisive battles of the woild It decided the Second Punic 
War Fiom that time, foi foui more years, Hannibal could 
but stand on the defensive in the southernmost corner of 
the Italian peninsula. But even to the last no Roman 
general dared to close with him Nevor in a single battle, 
as Polybius says, was he beaten while in Italy Before 
quitting the country, he left a memorial of his wondeiful 
achievements In the temple of Juno on the Lacinian 
promontory, near Crotona, he inscribed on brazen tablets in 
Funic and in Qieek an account of hie expedition and his 
campaigns Polybius saw the inaoiiption and doubtless 
availed himself of it foi his history For fifteen yeais 
Hannibal had maintamod himself lu Italy, lavagmgil from 
end to end, and inflicting on the Romans according to their 
own calculation a total loss of 300,000 men Now all was 
clearly over After N ero’a victory the Romans could afford 
to wait the couise of events Scipio had been victorious 
in Spain, and eaily in 201 b a lie was allowed tocioss into 
Africa Soon it was clear that lie would threaten Carthage 
more effectively than Hannibal had over threatened Rome 
Ha received the order of recall at Crotona, and thence 
embaiked foi Africa Ha landed at tbe smaller Leptis, on 
the coast of Tunis, late in the year 203 B o , and lingered 
dnirag the "winter at Hadruraetuni, the modern Susa His 
brotheia Hasdiubal and Mago had both fallen, and he was 
now tbe last of the “ lion’s brood ” Fugitive as ho was, his 
presence roused the Carthaginian spirit The people would 
not hear of peace Hannibal indeed attempted to negoti- 
ate, and had an interview with Scipio, but in vain When 
he saw that he must flght, he could not Lava felt any 
of his old confidence He had some good troops, but he 
was numerically inferior to the enemy Of his veterans 
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but few could have remained Tlie aimiea at last met at 
ZiUna, somewheie near the modern KelT The battle was 
obstinately contested, and Hannibal’s old soldieis died 
fighting in then lanks But he never leally had a chance of 
victory hlany of his men were raw meieenaiies, and some 
of them doseited to the enemy His army was iitteily dis 
comfited, and indeed annihilated The defeat was not dis- 
creditable to him, but it was decisive With a handful of 
men he escaped to Hadiumetum, and in the year 202 b o 
the Second Punic or, more pioperly, the Hannibalian War 
was at an end 

He was still only in liis foity-si-xth year He soon 
showed that lie could be a statesman as well as a soldier 
Peace having been concluded, he was appointed chief 
magistrate ot tbe state The offles had become rather 
insignificant, but Hannibal restoied its power and authority 
Hie oligarchy, alwaysjealous of him, had even charged him 
with having betiayed the inteiests of his countiy while in 
Italy, and neglected to take Rome when he might have 
done so The dishonesty and incompetence of these men 
had bionght the finances of Caitbage into giievous disorJoi 
So effectively did Hannibal reform abuses that the heavy 
tiibnte imposed by Rome could be paid by instalments 
Without additional and extiaordinary toxation Caitbage 
giew ptosperous, and again the Romans tiembled Seven 
years after the victoiy of Zama they demanded Hannibal’s 
siuiender They were still m mortal diead of then old 
enemy Hannibal did not wish bis countrymen to disgiace 
themselves, and he theiefore at once became an exile 
Fust be went to Tyre, tbe mother city of Carthage, and 
thence to Ephesus, wheie he was honourably leooived by 
Antiochus, king of Syria, who ■was then piepaimg for war 
with Rome Hannibal soon saw that tbe king’s army was 
no match for the Romans He advised him bo equip a 
fleet and throw a body of tioops ou tbe south of Italy, 
adding that he would himself take the command But he 
could not make much impression on Antiochus, who was a 
conceited man, quite ignorant of the stiongth of Rome 
The stoty was told that, pointing bo the great army he had 
assembled at E^ihesus, he asked Hannibal if he did not 
think tliat these were enough for tlie Romans Hannibal’s 
reply was, “ Yes, enough for the Romans, howevei greedy 
they may be ” The great army in which Antiochns had 
tiusted was in 190 bc touted by Scipio at Magnesia 
near Smyrna Again Rome demanded the suirendoi of 
Hannibal 

The end was now at hand From the couil of Antiodiua 
Hannibal fled to Crete, but he soon went back to Asia, and 
sought lefugo with Piusias, king of Bithynia Once more 
tlie Romans were determined to hunt out the old man, and 
they sent Flamininns to insist on his surrender Prusiaa 
■was but a poor paltry piinceling, and he promptly complied 
Hannibal did not choose to fall into his enemies’ hands 
AtLibyssa, on the eastern shore of the Sea of Marmora, he 
took poison, which, it Was said, he had long carried about 
■with him in a ring The precise year of hia death was a 
matter of controversy If, as Livy seems to imply, it was 
1 S3 B a , he died in the same year as his great and victoi ions 
antagonist, Scipio Africanus 

As to the transcendent militaiy genius of Hannibal there 
cannot be two opinions The man who for fifteen years 
could hold lus ground in a hostile country against several 
powerful armies and a succession of able generals must have 
been a comniandei and a tactician of supreme capacity 
Wonderful us his achievements were, we must marvel the 
utore when we take into account the gindging support he 
received from Carthage As his veterans melted away, 
he had to organize fresh levies on the spot We never 
hear of a mutiny in. lus army, composed though it was of 
Afneaus, Spaniards and Gauls He who could throw a spell 
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OTOi Bucli lougli and various natuies must indeed have been I 
an evtraoidinaiy man Again, all we know of him comes 
for the most pait from hostile souicea The Romans feared 
and hated him so much that they could not do him justioo 
Long after the peril had passed away, we may well belme 
that Hoiace accurately reflected then sentiment in describ- 
ing him, as ha does moio than once, as the dittia ITannibal 
Livy Biieaks of his great qualities, but ho adds that his vices 
were equallj great, among which he singles out his “more 
than Punic poifidy " and “ an inhuman cruelly ” For the 
first theie would seem to be no further justification then 
that he was consummately skilful in tho use of ambuscades 
For the latter there is, we believe, no moie giound than 
that at ceitain ciises he acted in the geneial spirit of ancient 
worfaie Sometimes he oontiasts most favouiably with his 
enemy No such brutality stains his name as that perpe- 
tiated by Claudius Nero on the vanquished Hasdiubal 
Polybius merely says that he was accused of ciuelty by the 
Romans and of avarice by the Carthaginians He had 
indeed bitter enemies, and his life was one continuous 
struggle against destiny For steadfastness of purpose, for 
oiganizing capacity and a masteiy of military science, he 
has peihaps nevei had an equal 

Oonsideiiug his fame, we should have expected to find a 
number of anecdotes about him There aie, however, only 
a few One IS given by Cicero (JDe Oratoi e, tx 18), and 
may faiily find a place heie he was an exile at 

Ephesus, he was invited to hear a lectui e from one Phoinuo, 
a philosopher Tho lecturei discouised on thing's in general 
and on the duties of a couimandei-in chief in particular, 
and was warmly applauded by his audience Some of the 
heaieis tamed to Hannibal and asked him what bethought 
of it “ I have seen," said ho, “ plenty of old fools m my 
time, but this man beats them all ” 

Om chief souices lot the life of Hftiimb'il no PoUlaus mil Liiv 
"With Polyhins wo na gcneially on sifi, giounil, hut unfottunnteiy 
wo have not lus guiilauoo thioiighout Livy's naiiative is too nmcn. 
devoted to his oountiy to ho impaitml , hut he is nnimte, and his 
until e histoiy of tho Second Punio TiVai has come doivu to us 
Thue ate besides the mi-sgie opiloiuos of Floiue and Oiosnis, and the 
remains of the ahiidgment ot Dion Cassius by Zonans Wu Imie 
also Pliitaioh's lives of Fahius Maxinina and Marcollus, in whuk 
of course Hannibal flgiucs conspicuously, and a life by Coiiielnis 
Repos To these must be added Appian, whoso hook on the Wma 
i^Mannibal is not without some viJno flV J B ) 

HANNIBAL, a city of the United States, m Maiion 
county, Missouii, is situated on the west bank of tho 
Mississippi river, 150 miles above St Louis Owing to its 
position on the river and its extensive lailroad connexions, 
it has become a busy commercial town , and evidence of 
the prospeiity of many of its mhabitants is affoided by the 
number of fine residences on the surioundiug slopes It 
possesses a city hall, a Roman Catholic seminary, and a high 
school The rivei is crossed by a splendid iron bridge, 
which has provision both for ordinary and for railway 
traffic The piincipal shipping tiade is m lumber with 
othei paits of the State, as well as with Kansas and Texas, 
hut tobacco, poik, and fi.onr are also extensively sliipped 
The manufactones include foundries, cai-woiks, macLme- 
shops, tobacco-works, beef-curing establish naents, and flour- 
mills In the neighbouihood theie are lime-works and 
coal-pits The population, which m 1860 was 6505, and 
in 1870 was 10,126, of whom 1616 weie coloured and 
1632 foreigneis, is now (1880) estimated at 15,000 
HANNO (a vexy common Caitbagiman name, Grreek 
’'Avt'av), according to the title of the feixiUm that passes 
under the name, was a king (basileus) of the Cartha< 
gmiana who undertook an exploring and coloni2ang ex- 
pedition along the north-western coasts of Afiica beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules, and on his return inscribed a narra 
tive of his voyage in the temple of Saturn Theie aie no 
data to fix with, any precision the time at which he fionr- 


ished, *ho most definite statement about the mattoi being 
Pliny’s “Punieis rebus flurentissimis ” Bougainville and 
Vivien de Saint Mai tin aie disposed to assign him to cMca 
670 BO, Heeren, Kluge, and otheis make him contem 
porary with a Hanno, father of Hamilcar (c SIO so), 
and Muller thinks he may be possibly identified with 
Hanno the son of Hamileai (c 470 Bc) According to 
the Pci iplua, which la the only detailed notice of the ex 
pedition that has come down to us, he sailed with sixty 
galleys {j}entecontoi oi) and 30,000 t^') men and women, and 
in the coU'se of liis voyage south founded the city o£ 
Thymiaterium and settled colonies at Qytte, Acia, Melitta, 
Arambys, and in the island of Ceine oi Kcine The 
teiminus of the voyage was an island beyond a gulf called 
the Not! Cornu, m which, they found a numbei of “haiiy 
women” whom the interpioters named got Mas 
The ulentification of the vinous points mentioned, lu the liana- 
tivo has given scope to abundant dtssei tation and coiijcctuio, and 
the question ns to tho site of the goiilla island, oi southmost 
hmit of die exploiatioii, has been discussed with special interest 
Bougainville and Dm can do la Malle maintain that Hanno 
leached the Bight of Benin , Mnllei and Viiien de Saint Mai tin 
find his itfttjna ThuUra. the Gulf of Shiihoio, Maiiiieit decides 
in favour of Bissagos, Heeieii foi the mouth of the Gambia, Malta 
Biun foi tho Bay of Cintia, and Qunticnieio foi the neiglihouiliood 
of the Senegal, while Qos&clm would go no fuitbei aoutli than 
Cape Nun But while authoiitics diflei so much intheiriattei of 
ideutiRcation, almost all agiecthat Iho mnatiie is one of the most 
icninikalile lecoids of eiilj exploiition that have been picsciied 
“ In ils oiiginal foiui," aava "Vivien do Sunt Maitin, "it was only 
a conimenioi itive inscription of bniclv a hiiiidicd lines, and jot m 
sinto of this exti emo conciseness thei o is not ono of its details, w nether 
of localities or distances, which is not iigoioiisly confoimahlo to the 
•voiy acpuiatc acqmiutaiKO whirh wo now have of tliese coasts " In 
the 18th ccntiny Dodwell colled tho autlniitioity of the i’cjijjfKsiu 
question, but it wos considoicd that Ins aigiiments had been dis- 
posed of by Falcouoi and othois Bcceiitl}, howcvoi, M Tanxiei 
his lenowedthe attaek, rmiiitaiiiing that niicahtj wt have nothing 
bcfoic us but "a compilation due to an ignoiant Cietk of tho 1st 
centuiy u o , biought to its piesent foim by some Chiistian of tho 
time of Theodosius, probihly a student to wlioiii the task was 
ossisiied of adijiting the old Fc/ijiZms to the googiophical ideas of 
iho day ” 


The otlilio pi Iiuepi of the^w of nanno Issued It om Ilia pi css of riobeniua 
atBnsel InWS ('jtp^iavou 'ira/)iar\ov«,s. r X , Avveuvoa orc/nTrXout Ai/Suijv, 
so-X) Of nioie iccent etUlions it is enonsh to mention Hint In Hndaon'i ite 
oiqpAnE telettt tc/iptoiej ffitm tnmei let, lol i.Osfoid, ISOS witli Dodwell s 
dlsseilatloiM pieOxsa, AinoldSclimtat, tu mai /nefurAs Afetlvtiii/tvin/m utiii 
Jlannims Biunsvilek and WolfCnbllltel 1701, Thoints rslccner, The 

lovege o/JTtin»o tianalttted end ar fended egennat Ihe etyectiast ef ift Dod- 

acetl,iam0mi,YT97 KIubb, Bennsnia IVaripatia, Deipnc, 18S9, and Cnrt Mllller, 
amgiaphtOieePiJfixoiee Pans, 18SS roi fiiitliii detnlla see ITUlIers A o/epo- 
mena, Bongamillle in Aead dn Ineet el SelUa Jellies, tome cxvl Viuen do 
Saint BlaiUn, Le hold da I Aj! itiue dona I AntiguiU, Pans, 1803 Bi Jndna In Za 
Jlevue i Qittnl, and If Tauxlci in la Globe, Genoia, 1867, and Cemjitei Jlei due 
del Iced detJnaei ,Fiuis,lS7C 


HANNO, tho chief opponent of Hamilcar and Hannibal 
at Caithage Few details are known of his life, lus iii- 
finence on the hi&toiy of his country, which foi moie than 
foity yeais was very great, can be appieciated only fioiii a 
detailed history of the period During the Fust Punic 
Wax he conducted successfully a oanipaigii against some 
Afiican nation, and he soon became the most trusted leader 
of the anstociatic party When m 240 b a Ham dear’s 
veteians leturned from Sicily, clamouiing foi then promised 
pay, Hanno was sent to require them to accept partial pay- 
ment, and on their rebellion he was appointed to the com- 
mand againet them His unjiopularity with the aimy and 
his incapacity led to several defeats, and the Government 
wae reluctantly foioed to associate Hamilcar with him 
After Hamilcai had at length crushed the rebellion, Hanno 
seems to have remained at Carthage exerting all his in- 
fluence against the democratic party Dunng the Second 
Punic "Wai ho advocated peace with Rome , and he even, 
accoiding to Livy (xxiii 13), advised that Hannibal should 
be given up to the Romans After the battle of Zama 
(203 B 0 ) he was one of the ambassadors sent to Soipio to 
sue for peace, and after the war he is mentioned among the 
leaders of the Roman party 
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ITAITOVER (Qoiman, Ilannove)), foimerly an inde- 
peudont kingdom, but since 1866 a iirovince of Prussia, lies 
bt-tween 61“ 18' and 63“ 63' N lat and G° 43' and 11° 45' 
E long , and is bounded on tho N by the Noith Sea, N E 
by Holbtein, Hambiiig, and Meoklenbuig, E and S E by 
riuBsian Saxony and the duchy of Buuiswick, SW by 
Hesse-Cas&ol and \Ycbtpbalia, and W by Holland Those 
boundaries include tho giand-duohy of Oldenbuig, which 
sfcietchea southward from the North Sea nearly to the 
soutliorn boundary of Ilanovei A small poitiou of tho 
piovince in tho bouth is separated from Ilanovei piopei 
by the inteipo&ition of a part of Emnsuick Tho aiea of 
the piovinee extends to 14,518 English aqiiaie miles 

Pkyncal Feiitinet , — Tho gieatei pait of Hanoi, er is 
embraced in that extensive jilnin iihioh, commencing on 
tho slioios of the Nortli Sen, teimiuatea on the frontieis of 
Iliibsn Tho most fuutfnl distiicts aie on tho banks of 
the Elbe and noai tbe Noitli Sen, wheic, as in Holland, 
iich ineadowd arc pieseriod fiotn being immeised in watci 
by broad dykes and deep ditches, constructed and kept in 
lepair at great exiienst. It is only tho sonthein poition 
that is mountainous , the district of Klausthal, containing 
the Haiz, is wholly so, as well as some paits ncai Got 
tingen, and m the distiict of Hilde&lioini The Hoiz 
mountains ate not a pait of any chain, but use from a plain 
in an isolated gioup, tho highest points of nhich are neaily 
lu the contio (see Harz) They nia eoveiad with evton- 
bivo forests On then lowei elopes the tiees aie of the 
deciduous kinds, but pines alone aio found on the suin- 
imts 

Tlie whols of Hanovei dips towards the north, and 
the livers consequently flow in that direction Tho Elbe, 
which forms the boundary on the N E , loceives the fol- 
lowing Inbutaiies — the Ohie, which rissa in the dietiict 
of Lunebuig , tbe Aland and the Jetze, which come out of 
the provmco of Saxony, and aio navigable in thou lowei 
couisc, tho Ilmeiiau, nhich becomes navigable at Lune 
buig, tho Este, navigable to Buxtobude, the Lube, navigable 
to Hornbuig , tbe Sebwinge, by which vessels leach Stodo , 
the Oste, navigable to Kiichosters , and the Medem, which 
ims thiongh the Hadchi-land, and admits largo vessels up 
to Otteindoif Tho Wesei cnteis Ifanoxor at Munden, 
being theio foimod by tho junction of tbe Fulda and 
the Weria It is navigable foi bniges from tho spot at 
which its name commences, and it receives the Hamel, the 
Allei, the Oeitze, the Leino, the Bohme, tbe Eythei, the 
Wumnio, which in the lowci part of its couise takes tho 
name of Lesum, tbe Geesto, and the Hunte, — all of them 
puiely Ilanovei lan iiveia The Ems i ises ui the piovinco of 
Westphalia, and after entering Hanover leoeives the waters 
of tho An, the Haase, the Else, and tho Leda , it falls into 
tho Dolldit near Emden, which la the principal seapoit in 
the kingdom It is navigable for flat-bottomed vessels from 
Ilhciua downwaids, and foi sea-going ships from Halteand 
Wconei Tho Veoht, a rivei of shoit couise, uses m tho 
piovince of Westphalia, and. falls into the Zuydei Zee A 
navigable canal fiom the Vecht to l^Iunstei connects that 
city with the Zuyder Zee Navigable canals connect the 
vaiious liver systems 

The principal Jakes axe the Steinhudei Meer, about 4 
miles long and 2 bioad, and 20 fathoms deep, on the 
bordeis of Schaumbuig-Lippe , the Dummorsee on the 
bordeia of Oldenburg, about 12 miles in circuit, the lobe 
of Bederkesa, and some otheis m the mooilands of the 
north , the Seeburger Sea neai Hudei&tadt , and the 
Oderteich, in the Harz, 2100 feet above the level of the 
sea 

Qhinafe —The climate in the low-lying districts near the 
coast IS moist and foggy, in the plains mild, on the Harz 
mountains severe and variable In spring tho prevadmg 


winds blow fiom the N E and E , in summei from the 
S W Tho moan annual tempeiatuie is about 46° Fabi , 
m the town of Ilanovei it is highei The average annual 
lainfall is about 23 5 inches , but this vanes greatly m 
different districts In the west the Hohenrauch, a thick 
fog aiising from the burning of tbe mooie, is a plague of 
Ireqnent occuirenoe 

Af/> iMllia o — Though ngiioiiltm o constitutes the most impoitmt 
hianeh of ludustiy 111 the piovmoe, it la still in a verj harks aid 
Btato Tlic gientei put of the soil is of infeiioi quabty, >111(1 much 
that IS susceptible ot cultivation is still lying -naste Of the entue 
aiea of the countiy 28 2 per cent w arable, 16 0 in meadow oi 
pastmo land, 13 pel cent la foiLsts, 37 2 pei cent in imoultisated 
1110019, heaths, &,o , fiom 17 to 18 jjci cent is in possession of tho 
state Tho best ngncnltine la to bo found in the distiicts of 
nildcsheim, Calenbeig, Gottingen, and Grubenhag(,D, on the banks 
of tho 'Wtaci nnd Elbo, and in East Eiieslvnd Of tlio iiliolo aiea 
undei cultivation in 1878 Ibeie iias undci ubeat 1 0 pci cent , lyo, 
10 9 , bailoy, 0 9, oats, 0 7 , buckwheat, 1 4 , poaso, 0 4 , potatoes, 
2 8 , and meadow, 10 4pei cent Theextentoftillagowiis 3,205,762 
acios ofatotilaicaof 9,404,446acies Thetotalyifld toi tbeseason 
1878 wi9— wheat, 2,298,543 cwt , ije, 10,843,726 cut , bailej, 
1,350,417 ewt , oats, 7,064,389 cwt , buckwheat, 1,150,616 cw-t , 
pease, 348,034 cwt , potitoes, 17,828,490 cwt , bay, 84,238,480 
cwt Eyeis gcneinllygiownJoi bicad Elav, foi which nnicb of 
the soil wadnniably adapted, la extensiaely cultivated, and foi ms 
an imiioi taut ai tide of export, cbieily, liowesoi, m the foim of yam 
Hemp, tiuiiips, and hops aia also among the cxpoits Thcio weio 
in 1877 805 acies planted with tobacco, the piodiito of 11111011 was 
12,207 ewt , talued at ^15,150 Of beet tlieio weie 27,700 aoies 
yielding 6,870,480 ewt of beet joot, fiom which wos mannfactnied 
in27sugai mills with 211 engines of 2433 hoise power 681,707 cwt 
of law fcugai Apples, peais, plums, and cheuies am the piincipal 
kinds of Suit giown lied hilbeiiies (FnciwiMwi Titis ^au,a^ houi 
tho Haiz and black bilbciiies (F Myrtilhcs) fiom llio Lunching 
Heath foim an impoitant aiticlo of expoit 

Live &ocX — By theietitinsoflSTSlueieweicin Hanoi ei 191,008 
horses, 132 mules, 404 asses, 894,168 heed of homed cattle, 
1,856,982 sheep (including 611,892 htidschnuckeu, a -very ee.iiso 
bleed), 610,660 pigs, 172,902 goats, and 217,046 beelmes Bees 
are iiiincipally kept on the Eum.huig Heath The niimhoi of 
sheep w IS laigei befoie 1367, but tho nmnhei of homed cattle has 
mciwused Itoises aie leaiul in tho maishcs of Aiiiidi and Stado, 
in Ilildcshoim ami Hanot ei , tho cattle Of Aiuich (East Eiiesland) 
aia famous foi then sue and quality Tho best wiotp belong to 
the countiy lying botw ten the tapil.il and the lira ? Laigo flocks 
of geese oie kept in the moist low lands , then flesh is salted foi 
domestic consumption diiiuig the wintei, and thou foatheis aio 
pnopoied foi sole 

JItmnff — Mineiils octui in eioat vaiitty and abundance Tho 
Haiz mountains aio iich in silvei, lead, non, and eoppei , coal 
IS found mound Osnabiuck, on tho Hoister, nt Ostciw aid, sc , hgnito 
lutauous places, salt spiings of gieatiiolmess exist atEgestoiUhall 
and rToiiliill neai Hanot ei, and ot Lunohurg , and poti oleum may 
be obtained south of Cello In tho cold ip^ons ot llio noitlicin 
lowlands, peat occins m beds of immense thickness Tlie mining 
letuins foi they era 1878 givethe following quantities and values — 
coal, 301,728 tons (£118,766), hgnite, 120,714 tons (£33,724), 
asphalt, 26,000 tons (£28,000), non ores, 170,969 tons (£16,000), 
zinc, 5141 tons (£16,944) , lead ore, 82,866 tons (£188,785), 
copper me, 16,798 tons (£45,280) , silver tne, 35 cwt (±1420), 
manganese ore, 3070 cwt (£i^0 ) , salt fiom spiings, 73,007 tons 
(£91,493) 

Jfa?iitfaetu9es — ^Woiks for the manuftiotiiie of non, eoppoi, 
biass, wiie, ailvei, lead, vitiiol, and sulphui oie cained on to a 
Iftige extent About 40,000 peisons me employed in these woiks 
and m the mines, tho yeaily lovenuo from winch amounts to 
£1,200,000 The piodnotion of 1878 consisted of— iron, 1,562,231 
tons, lead, 8774 tons , ooppei, 2656 cwt , silvci, 63,932 Jb , 
gold, 171 , sulplrane acid, 573 tons , bliio vitiiol, 788 tons 

The iron woiks aie veiy impoitant smelting is earned on in 
tlio Haiz and near Oaiiabiuck , there me txtonsisc fonndiics 
and machine faotoiiea at Hanoiei, Linden, Osnnhiiii-k, Ilaineln, 
Geestemundo, Haibing, Osterodc, &o , and manufactories of anns 
at Heizbcrg, and of cutleiy in tlio towns of the Ilaiz and in the 
Solhnger Poi ost The textile mdnstiics ai o pi osccutcd duefly in tho 
towns Linen yam and cloth aio laigcly mnnufactuied, ospocmlly 
in the south about Osnabiuck and llildcshcim, and hloaching is 
engaged in extensively , woollen cloths aio maiie to a considoiablo 
extent in tho south about Einbeclc, Gottingen, ond Hameln , cotton 
imimung and w saving baa a then principal seats at Ilanovei raid Lin 
den Glass houses, paper mills, potteries, tile woik& and tob'icco- 
pipo woiks ai e numerous Wax is bleadied to a consailerahle oxtenli 
andtheie me numeioustobaceo factoiies, tanneiies, breweries, vinegai 
woiks, and biandy dtstillcTics Shipbuilding is an impoitant in 
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dii^tryi especially at PapenLurg, Emden, Loei, Stade, and Hai 
buig , and aL Miuiden nvei liaages aie built 

Commerce — Altbougli tlio cniiying bade of Hanovei w to a 

t itat extent absoibed by llambuig dud Bremen, the slapping of 
ho piovinoe counts 867 seagoing yesstls, the laiget ilsslIs all 
1 elonging to Gee'.temiindo liHiden la destined to become a a ci j 
impoitant soapoit nheu the extensive haiboui impiovcments have 
been completed 

Ailminiati aiion — The piovincc is divided into six londdio&teien 
01 counties, and those again has o been subdivided, since tlio annexa 
tioii by Piiissia, into smalki distiiets Tlieio is a piovinciil 
assembly lepiesenting 43 towns and 101 bailiwicks A couit of 
appeal fin tliowhole piovineo aits at Celle, oiidtheie aiol2 sapeiioi 
com Is To tlio Geiman paih ament (icichstag) Ilanovei sends 19 
ineinbeis , to the Pnisaian house of assembly (ahgeoidiietenhaus) 36 
The debts of the piovince, contiaetcd befoie tho oceupation by 
Piussia, amount to £226,622 

FopuXatioii, — The censusoi 1871 gave tho popidation asl, <563,618 , 
1,713,664 belonged to the Evangelieftl Clmioli, 233,633 w eio Roman 
Cithohcs, and 12,790 Jews The iiihan poimlation iiuiubeicd 
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603,102, and thoniial 1,464,537 By tho census of 1875 Ihepoim 
lation had leached 2,017,393 Tlicieaioll4towns,but onlydimoa 
population exceeding 10,000, Vis' .Ilanoici, Osnabiutk, Hildosheim, 
Linden, Haibnig, Liinebuig, f'ellc, Gottingen, and Kmden 

^uutlion — Amongst the educational institutions tho mmcisity 
of Gottingen stands lust, with an avenge jeoily attendance ot 
900 btiidoiits Thors aio besides 18 gj mnasmms, a piogymnnsiiini, 
9 inst class giammai schools, 11 noimal and tiaimiig schools, a 
polyteohnie school at Hanovei, a school of mines and foiestiy at 
lOaiisihal, sevei d naval aeademios and schools of aits, 3 asvlmnsfor 
tho devC and dumb, 2 foi tho blind, and nunicious otlici chaiitable 
institutions 

Iliatmy — The vvoid Ilnnovei oiiginaRy applied only to tlio city 
so called It was giadiially, howcvei, extended to the coantry of 
which Hanovei was the capital , and it was ofllomlly lecognized as 
tho name of the state when in 1814 the clectoiato ot Lun^iug was 
made a kingdom 

In ancient times the counliy foimod pail of Saxonj, which lo 
mained independent until tho time of Chailoinagno , and afteiwaids 
it was included m the duchy of Saxony Aftei tho extiiiction of 
tho Billing family, which iiiled Saxony fin about two ccnluiies, the 
dnchy was gianted to Lothaii of Supphnbiiig, who in 1125 was 
elected empeioi He gave his daiightci in luainoge to Ileiuy tho 
Pioud, clulvc of Bavaria, of the ancient house of Guelph, which 
alieady hadirapoitant allodiil possessions in Saxony Heniy tho 
Pioud became duke of Saxony as w ell as of IJavaiia , and his son 
Ilemy tho Lion, afta a tune of biltei dispute, was installed by 
Piedoiick Barbaiossa in his fathei’s gieat position In the lattei 
pait of Piedeiick’s leign, m 1180, Heniy was deprived of ^Ih his 
duchies, hut was allowed to keep ilie allodial possessions of his 
lainilj, VIZ , Biunswick and Luaebiiig In 1235 these lands wac 
Yielded by Heiny’s giaiidaoii, Otto Puei, to tlie ejnpeioi Picdeiick. 
II , who gianted them to him in fief as a duchy Otto’s two sons 
divided their inheritance into two duchies in 1267, audtliusweio 
foimed tlio old Limohuig and the old Biunswiok linos Theie was 
a firesdi clivibion in 1428, wheieby wcio foimod tlie so called middle 
lines of Brunswick and Liinebiug Piom 1527 Liuiebnrg was ludei 
tho sole government of Duke Emost the Confessor, who was an 
aident adherent of Liitliei, and so peibistcutly laboured to xuoniote 
■tho Befoimation m his eoimtiythat it has been essentially Pio- 
leetaiit ovei since He died m tlie same yeai os bis fiiond Lntlior, 
1546 , and flom him descended the yoiingci linos of Brunswuck 
and Lunebnrg, or of Bitmsw ick-'W ol f cnbuttel and Brunswuck Lnne- 
bmg Poi in 1634 Ihiko Fiedenek Uludh of Biunsw ick-’Wclfen- 
buttel suddenly died childless, and his duoliy was inherited by 
Augustus the youngei, tho descendant of Einesi?s eldest son Heniv , 
and Biunswick has lemained in the hands of this dynas^yjjll tho 
present day Meanvvhile Lunehurg had been inled ov ei hiy WiUiam, 
tho younger son of Ernest the Oonfessoi , and when he died in 
1592 he lift seven sons, of whom foni, Ernest^ Ohristian, Angnstoa 
the elder, and Fredeiuh, one after the othei, hecame luleis of tiia 
laud Eiodeiick, who survived all his biothois, died in 1648, flio 
year in which tho Thnty Yens' ’War was brought to a close Tho 


only one of the seven biothers who maiiied was Qcoigc, to whom 
was gianted as a sepamto duchy a i>ait of Lunebmg called Caleii- 
beic, ot vvhieh ho made Hanovei the capital, Cello being the capital 
of Limobuig Ho aiiangcd that Ins eldest son should ha allowed 
to select cithei Calenherg oi Limebuig, that the second should tako 
tho duchy not chosen by his biothei, and that tho icnmining sons 
bhonkl be content nitboul having teintoiy to govern The lesult 
of this settlement was that his eldeet sou, Chiiatian Loins chose 
Lunebuig, whcie he luled till his death in 1065 Geoigo Wilhani, 
the second son, iiiled ovei Calenbeig till 1666, when he tiansfiiied 
himself to Lunebuig, which ho governed till 1705 On his going 
to Lunobnig, tho third biothii, John Picdencfc, ibcoanie duke of 
Oaleubeig, in which position he was succeeded m 1679 by Einest 
Augustus, tho foiuth biothei, who mniiied Sophia tho ginnJ- 
daiighlii of James I of England Eiiiest Augustus was an 
exceedingly ambitious piince, and iii oidei to mcieaso tho power 
of Ins countiy intiodueecl in 1682 the law of iMimoMintiiie Aftei- 
waids, in 1692, in consequeiico of a va&t amount of negotiation and 
mtiigiic, he managed to secuie foi himself and his successors tho 
clcctoial title IIo died in lb98, and was biiccecded by his son 
Gcoige Lonis, who, lioving inaiiied hib cousin Sophia Doiothea, 
tho daiightci of Geoige IViUiam of Calcuboig, finally nmted the 
two dutlucs on tho death of the kitiai piincc In 1714 Geoiga 
Loins, tho elcctoi of Litnebiug, a&oeiidcd the fhione of Gioat 
Biitam as Geoiga I 

After this time, until tho death of Wilhaiii lY , Lunching Ojl 
Hanovei hod tho same soveieign ns Great Biitain, and this pei- 
aonal union of the two eouiitiies was not without important icsulta 
foi both Geoige JI , as tho ally of Eicdeiick the Gicat m tho 
Seven Yeai»‘ wni, joined the stingglo in tho capacity both of 
cleetoi anil of king , and wlulo Geoige III wis on the thions thcio 
was baldly a phase of tho foieign policy of England by which 
Ilanovei was not aflectad In 1803, when Iho Hanov eiian tioops 
capitulated at Siilingen, iho coimtiy was invested by a Eheiicli 
eoii>s, whidi it hod to maintain at a heavy cost Tlio Pinssinna 
leccivcd tempoiaiy possCBSion of Ilonovoi fiom Napoleon in 1806, 
but in 1807 V ifflit of it was annexed to tho kingdom of ’Westplnln, 
to which the lomnining portion was added m 1810 The people 
novel acquiesced in lionch pitdominance, and when tho final 
stiugglo with Nivpoleon came they distinguished themselves by the 
atdoui with which they flung themselves into it At the oongiess 
of Yienna lu 1815 it was demanded in tho name of tho dootoi 
(King Geoige HI ) that tho clectoiatc sliould bo iccognizcd as a 
kingdom, nncl not only was tho demand admitted, but the now 
kingdom icceived eonsideiablo acocBtions of tciiitoiy 

Partly thiough tho influence of the Ei ench, poitly in conseqnenoo 
of tho goneiol piogioss of ideas, Hanover was now , like mony othei 
poits ot Geiinany, penetinted by a desire forfreedom, and such had 
been the eiiffoiiugb of tho wople, wdbugly boino foi thou so'veieigu 
and countiy, that they fcR they had a light to bo treated la a eon 
oihatoiy and geiieions spiiit Their withos weie, liovvovei, disre 
garded Count Hunbtei, who virtually ruled the countiy fiom 
London, diew up a constitution which came into foico in 1819 It 
was thoioughly leactionaiy in tendency, and tlie moio icsolutoly 
it was cnfoiced the moie completely weie the people alienated fiom 
tho luling class Not until 1831, when theie wcie seveiol popuHi 
nsings of BO seiious a nature that Count Munstci rosimed, was it 
deemed necessary to make important eonctasions, and even then 
tho constitution, which tho states aasombly jiiopaied was made con 
mdeiahly leas liberal by 'William I'Y bofoia lis sanctioned it in 1833 

As the law of Hanovei pi evented a woman fiom mounting tho 
thioue, Emobt Augustus, duke of Cumboiland, beeamo king nftoi 
tho deatli of IVilliam IV in 1837 Ho pioved to bo a haisli nnd 
noiiow minded despot In 1837 ha aibitiaiily abolished tho con- 
bUlution of 1833, and when, seven profcssoia of the univeisity of 
Gottingen pi otested against the act as unlawful, they wero dopiived 
of then chans, and throe of tho most distinguished — Gcivuius, 
Jacob Giunm, 'and Ddlilmann — ^weie haiushed firom the country 
Tho peoiilo weia piofoundly stilled, and it was hoped that the 
confedeiato diet might bo induced to protect then lights, but it 
declined to intcifue A pntiful mutation of a constitution was 
grouted in 1840, but ibis only intensified tho public indignation, 
which become so stiong that in 1848 the revoUihonag^ movement 
that swept ovoi Europe seemed about to overtluow King Ernest 
Augustus and hia-thione togethei By hasty concesaons he sue 
ceeded in pi eventing Hus catastrophe, but no soonoi did tbe agita 
tion begin to nliato than he showed a digiosition to evade tho 
obligations imposed by the constitution which had been winug from 
him The compaiativelylibeiol mmistiy which liadbren aiipointed 
m the moment of danger was dismissed m 1860, and piobably only 
tlie death, of tlio kmg in 1861 pievnntcd him fiom engaging in as 
BUious a contest os ever vviili me piogiessiv e foicea that surrounded 
hun In 1849, when the Erankfoit diet failed to establish tho 
umly of Germany, he joined the kings of Prussia nnd Saxony m 
fomimg whst was called " the tbiee kings’ alliance but he soon 
withdrew from tins connexion, and associated himself with tho 
Ihoiofnglily conservati-ve policy of Austna 
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Ei’iieat Augustus was aucccedetl by liis Ijlinil sou, Goorge V. 
rursoiuilly King George was o£ an aniialile disposiinon, but lie 
siiared his father’s axtraTOgaiit eonceiitions of royal rights, and nt 
01100 ajipoiiited a miniatiy whose aim was to get rid of the inoon,- 
vouLcnt constitution of 1848. Tlie second chamber, however, 
resisted its designs so ouergetically that in 1862 the moiu ro- 
actionary luiiilsters had to resign, and in 1853 even the modified 
oabiiiot was coiiinlotely defeated. Tlio king then created a Govcni- 
ineut which advised iiiin to appeal to the confedemto diet. This- 
ivas done, and in 1855 tho diet proclaimed the constitutiou of 1848 
to be invalid. That a more easy triumjih might bo secured, the 
slates assembly was dissolved, and a ministry was formed which 
boldly restored, the nominal constitution of 1840. This Govern- 
ment simrod no effort to obtain an overpowering nugority, but, os it 
still encountered some reaistanee in tho new jiaiiiament, fresh elec- 
tions WQie ordei-ed, and in 1857 it bad the satisfaction of meeting 
as pliant a body of deputies as the king liimaelf could wish. Tho 
pooplo, however, ■were not in sj'mpathy with tlieir uoininal repre- 
sentatives, and gave ninny proofs of thciir discontent with tlio 
avbitnu-y rule to which they were subjected. In 1862, when an 
atteinjit was made to inipnaoupon the schools the use of ocatcelitsin 
of the I7th century, the iiopular feeling was so decisively eicnressod 
that the king wag conipelled to dismiss his ministers. The new 
cabinet, which was rattier less extravagant, included Herr "Windt- 
horst, who had. for a short time had a seat In the Government that 
i-cfiigned in 1853, and who has since acij^uirod distinction as leader 
of the Ultiamontano party iu the imperial parliament of Germany. 
King Georgo could not long submit oven to a slight modification of 
Ills absolutist notions, and in 1865 entrusted Herr von Bonies, who 
liiul dono liiin fiiithfiil service in previous admiiiiati'ntions, with ttie 
task of bringing togothoi- a cabinet to his liking. 

Meanwhile, however, dnngci's had arisen In Germany, compared 
with wliich tho internal troubles of Hanover were of small account. 
Herr vou Bismarck, wlio now coiiti’ollod Pnigsian policy, was devising 
methods for the roalination of hia vast schemes ; aud it became 
incrcaaiurfy clear, after tho Solileswig-Holstoin war, tliatthe minor 
states of Gorraany would soon have to accept finally the lend either 
of Prnssin or of Ansti-in. Before tlia outbronk of ttiat conflict 
Hanover and Saxony had despatched troops to Holstein for the 
purpose of exocnting tho will of the bund. Altliougb the federal 
army was driven back by Pnissia, Hanover seemed for a time to 
bo favourable to her rnttver than to Austria j but in reality the 
sympathy of tho court was altogether with the latter power. On 
tho i4th of June 1866, in regard to the decisive qtiostion whether 
the federal army should bo mobilized, Honover voted in tho con- 
federate diet with Austria j and liy doing so she irrevocably declared 
an which aido she would range hei'self in the approaching struggle. 
In eonsoqnonce of tliia vote Prussia addressed an uli&atmn to 
Hsnovev on tho 16th of June, requiring her to maintain unni'med 
nontmlity and to ncoopt the scheme for the refom of tho confedera- 
tion which tho Prussian plenipotentiaiy had suhinitted to tho 
diet before retiring from it. As Hanover rejected these demanik, 
Prussian troops at once crossed the frontier ; and on the 17th of 
Juno they were in possession of tho capital. On the 27ib a battle 
was fought at Langousalza, in which tho Hanavei'iau.s were viotori- 
ona i but tliey could make no use of their viotory, and were socoa, 
compelled to capitulate. At tho couclnsion of ttie wot, by tho 
treaty of Prague, Hanover, with Hesse, Hassau, and Frankfort, was 
annexed to Prussia, King George addi'cssed from Hietziug, near 
■Vienna, a protest to tire European, cabinets, but it was disregarded ; 
on the 3d of October 18B6, his dominions were formally taken 
■possession of, and in the folloiviug year tbs -population were sub- 
joeted to tlie Prussian constitution. Iu 1878 George T. died at 
Hletzing. but hia son, Ernest Augustus, duko of Cumberland, 
maintaina his right to Uie oro-wnj and there is etili a party in 
Hanover which expresses itself favourable to Ms daims. T^emoss 
of thepoimlation, however, whether originally willing to be annexed 
to Prussia or not, have submitted to tho inevitable, and tliere is 
evidence that they are gradiinlly becoming loyal suly'ects of tho 
Prussian king. 

HiNOTiiB, the capital, is nituated in the south of the 
above province, on a sandy but fertile plain on the river 
Leine, ■which here receives the Ihme, and is from this point 
navigable to the Weser. It is 38 miles "W. by IT. of Brons- 
wick by rail, 157 miles W, of Berlin, 78 S.E, of Bremen, 
and^l07 S.of Hamburg. The lieine flows through the to-wn 
having the old town on its right bonk, and tho Calenberget 
new town between its left bank and the Ihme. The old 
town is irregularly built, with narro-w streets and old- 
fashioned houses j. while the new town has -wide streets, 
handsome buildings, and beautiful squares. Of the latter 
the most remarkable are — the square at the railway 
terminus, ■with an equestrian statue of Hiug Ernest 


Augustaa in bronze j the triangular theatre square j George 
Square, with the statue of Schiller ; Waterloo Square, with 
acolumu 99 feet high, surmounted by Victory, and having 
inscribed on it the names of 800 Hanoverians who fell 
at Waterloo. In the gardens near the square an open 
rotunda has been erected eucloslug a marble bnatof Leibnitz, 
and near it a monument of General Alten, eomnianrler of the 
Hanoverian troops at Waterloo. The town has numerous 
churches j in the chapel of the palace are preserved the 
relics of saints which Henry the Lion brought from Pales- 
tine. The royal palace — built 1630-1640, rebuilt 1837 
. — contains a picture gallery and collection of natural curi- 
osities, and the palace of Ernest Augustus ia remarkable 
for its historic collections, especially the famous Welfen 
museum. The other principal public buildings are the 
record ofiSce, containing a library of 150,000 volumes ; tho 
town-hall, built in the 15th century; the theatre, the 
museum, the aquarium, the handsome railway terminus, and 
the exchange. Hanover has a number of colleges and schools, 
and is the seat of several learned societies. During the last 
ten years the town has become the scat of various new indus- 
tries and of an inci’easing trade. It is connected by rail 
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with Berlin, Harhurg, Bremen, Hameln, Cologne, Alten- 
beken, and Cassel ; and tho annual fairs for cloth, leather, 
yams, linen, wool, die., are frequented by large numbers of 
buyers, Thera ajre several banks and a chamber of com- 
meroe. Almost every industry is at present represented, 
whilst in former times the inhabitants derived their 
chief support from the presence of the court and the 
nobility. The town possesses large cotton-mills, iron- 
foundries, and machine factories, numerous tobacco manu- 
factories, breweries, distilleries, &o. Hanover was the first 
German town tliat was lighted with gas. It is the birth- 
place of Sir William Herschel the astronomer (1738), of 
the brothers Schlegel, and of the historian Pertz; and the 
phUoBopher Leibnitz died there (1716). The population 
has increased: from 49j909 (including suburbs) in 1852 
to 106,677 in 1679 (with the adjoining Linden, 127;676). 
Ia the vicinity are the royal palaces of: Herrenhansea, the 
unfinished Welfenscliloss (formerly . Mont Brilliant), and 
Marienburg, the private property of Queeii Marie, all sur- 
rounded by garde os. 
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Slg Huiiig, Nofitta St-upto) urn muni JJi unseucHHum ac. 
Lun/’Jfit) (tuisiuni (I-Iano\ei, 1729), Loibnit?, Honjitotea 70 urn 
lit uiisvticni turn (Ilm , 1707-11), liiintiug, J^iauuitihwtu/ Zutub 
Uiinnica (il igdcbuTg, 1 158(3 ), contiimcd till lti20 bj Hiiboin {li/itl 
1(!20), iluiio, <2w> Konigt JIarmovL) wul IIi,i.oijth Butun 

scAiUfciy (Hin ,1826-30), llaveuixnn, ffoscA du ZaiuleMiaujiuJiuxiig 
unH, ZatiAjinrit (Gottiiigen, 1813-57), GioWcud, OcitJi clei ally 
laTidstand Voifasaumj da, Kon%g)t,icli3 Saaihover, 1811-18 (Hin , 
1867), Scluumann, i7ui7id&u(.% i:2£3 ffosdt da Latule JOaHHOvor utid 
B) auivsahweig (Han 1864) , Qutho, Die Lamde £ram%aehtoeig 
wad, Hiinnovu (Han , 1S67), Oppeimann, Zai Ou(di Maai,7un,Bta, 
1832-bO (B^il , 1868), &iL.hait, CftAch dn Komigl ’haaano'madktn 
^jnw«(]3oil 1800-71) (E J — J &I ) 

HAN'S illD, LiJicii (1752-1828), Eugliali piiiitei, wliose 
name is frimiliai lu connexion with the parliamentary re 
porta, was born July 5, 1752, in St Alaiy'a jiansh, Noiwich 
Reveraes 111 businessi compelled hia fathei, a manufactuiei 
there, to apprentice liini to Mi Stephen 'White, piiutei 
Immediately on the expiry of his apprenticeship Hansaid 
s’-aited foi London with only a guinea in his pocket, and 
ubtamcd theie m 1772 a situation as compositor m the ofilce 
of Mr Hughn, pi inter to the House of Commons Theie 
his ability anil eneigy commended him so well to hia mastei 
that in two years’ time he was made a pai tnei, and nndei- 
took almost the entue conduct of the business, which m 
1800 was lesigned completely into his hands, through the 
retirement of Mr Hughs Am ong those whose acq[uointance 
Hanaaid made in the exorcise of his profession and letamed 
by his amiable piivate qualities, wore Oimo, Buike, and 
Dr Johnson, while Porson eulogized him as the most 
accurate printei of Cieek Tlie piomptitude and occuiacy 
with which Hansaid piintod pailiamentaiy papers weie 
often of the greatest service to Government, — notably on one 
oceasion when the pioof-sheots of the repoib of the Seciot 
Oommitteo on the rionch Revolution weio submitted to 
Pitt twenty-four honta oftei the diaft had left his hands 
On the union with li eland in 1801, the iccreaso of pailio- 
moutary punting was so great that Hansard was forced to 
give up all iirivato punting except when parliament was 
not sitting He devised numerous expedients foi 1 educing 
the expense of publishing the reports, and in 1805, when 
lus woikmen struck at a tune ot groat pleasure, he and 
his sons did not scruple themselves to work as composituis, 
and to insLiuot the new hands they hod piooured Shoitly 
after punting the leporb of the session that lose in July 
1828, Hansaid’s heallh, which had been failing, completely 
gave way, and he died on October 29th of the same year 
See the Gentleman’s Magazine for December 1828 

HANSEATIC LEAG'U'E The word “hansa,” when 
we find it first m the Gothic Bible of 'U'lfila, signifies a 
militaiy assemblage 01 troop Eiom this comes tliQ geiie- 
lal sense of union, and especially in the Middle Ages of 
union for mercantile purposes A later but less important 
meaning is that of a tax paid by traders for the right of 
forming such an umon 

The Hansa, the league which ultimately oveishodowed 
all rivals and usurped the name for itself, was no inten- 
tional creation, and we can fix no exact date for its origm 
It arose gradually from two elements, the union of German 
merchants abroad, and the union of German towns at home 

The first impulse to meieantile union came fiom the 
dangois of travelling in the early Middle Ages In those 
days manners had neither ohait nor compass to guide their 
coarse, and were forced to creep timidly along the shore 
and to avoid as much as possible the open sea The 
merchant had also to dread moie positive dangers than 
those of storm and wreck The coasts of northern Germany 
harboured numbers of rovers and pirates, who regarded 
the peaceful trader as their natural prey To increase their 
powers of resistance, it was usual for merchants to undei- 
take their voyages in more or less numerous companies 
The umon thus begun on sea was still farther cemented 


on land In those days law was personal and not teiii- 
toiial The foieign meichant had no share in the law of 
the land where he sojourned , he brought with him his ow n 
law, and admmisteied it as best he could The legal 
enstoma of noithein Germany were substantially alike , and 
this similarity stiengthened the bonds of union among the 
mercliants who found themselves for a tuna settled in a 
foreign land Moreovei, the state of trade frequently 
lequiied a long stay, and sometimes a depositing of goods 
among sti angeis This led in time to tlie acquisition of 
common possessions abroad, lodgings, storehouses, &c 
This common dep6t, 01 “factoiy,” became the cential 
point of the umon 01 Hansa formed by tho mei chants The 
union soon received a corporative constitution At its head 
stood tho eldeis, whose chief functions were to administer 
justice and to lopiesent the society in its relations to the 
natives of the countiy It was by means of these orderly 
unions that the Oetmanmei chants obtained their impoitant 
piivileges, chiefly advantages in trade and taxes, fiom tho 
people among whom they sojomned 

The most impoitant Geimau mercantile settlements weie 
founded m "Wisby, the capital of Gothland, in London, 
Novgorod, Beigen, and Binges Wisby was the central 
point of the Baltic trade , the othei towns represent the 
four extieme points of North-German commerce It was 
not nnnatural that the mercantile settlements should exei- 
cise great influence on the towns from which they sprang 
Itt those towns tho municipal government was wholly m the 
hands of meichants Theie was no feudal aristocracy as 
m the Italian cities, and the artisan was always jealously 
oxcludod from political powci It is obvious thorefoie 
that tho policy of the town-councils would often be infin 
eiiccd by the exigencies of foreign commoice But the 
influence of the foieign factories was not exeicised by all 
in an equal degree 'Wisby differed horn, tho othei settle- 
mentb in the fact that tho Germans theie weie not 
meichants making a temporary visit, but were leal settlers 
living side by side wiHi the native population Novgoiod 
was a moie colony of the Geiman settlonient in Wisby, and 
never held an mdependent position Bergen was compara 
tively nmmportant, and the German “ counter" in Bruges 
was not formed until some amount of umon had been at- 
tained at home But in the German colony in London tlio 
majonly of tho members were merely passing traders, who 
lemaiued citizens of their native towns It was theiefore 
the London Hansa which exercised the greatest influence on 
the growth of the town league 

In the leign of Edgar we find the “people of the 
ompeior” occupying a prominent position in London tiado, 
and joined in a lasting league The members of this league 
came mostly from Cologne, the first German town which 
obtained gi eat importance both at home and abroad Its 
citizens possessed at an early date a guild-hall of then 
oun, and all Germans who wished to trade with England 
liad to join their guild This soon included merchants 
from Dortmund, Boest, and Munster, in Westphalia, from 
Utiecht, Stavem, and Groningen, in the Netherlands , 
and fiom Eienien and Hamburg on the North Sea But 
when, at the beginning of the 13th century, the rapidly 
using town of Lubeck wished to be admitted into the guild, 
every effort was made to keep her out The mteivention 
of the emperor Frederick H was powerless to overcome tho 
dread felt by Cologne towards a possible rival to its supre- 
macy But this obstacle to the extension of the league was 
soon overcome In 1260 a charter of Henry XU assured 
protection to all German merchants A few years later 
Hamburg and Lubeck were allowed tp form their own 
guilds The Hansa of Cologne, whieh had long been the 
only guild, now sinks to the position of a branch Hansa, and 
has to endure others with equal privileges Over all tho 
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biinch Hansas ritcj tbp “ Hansa Alamanmte/’ hibt men- 
tioiioJ. m 1JS2 

Tho opposition to tho GxdaE.ivQ pietonaions of Cologne 
was cbiofiy tlio woik of LubocL, and -aitb the iibb of 
Xjiibeck wo must connect tho second element, the mtcinal 
politioel eLeniont, which con tiibnted to tho foiniation ot the 
Hansa Tho old capitald of Qoiman tiodc, Cologne and 
\Yisby, took thoir stand on the unions of Qeiman mor- 
clianta abioad In opposition to them Lubork fonnd 
Buppoit m homo alliances, in its league with Hamburg 
and with tho Wendish towns The alliance between 
Iiubook and Hnmbuig is gaiieially and with some truth 
gi\on as the oiigm of the Hanseatio League It was 
■well fitted to play tins pait These two towns com- 
inaiidod tho conimoico oi the Noith Sea and the Haltic 
J3y taking the land route botwoon them, a merchant 
could avoid the dangoious passage of the Sound or the 
Holts, and could ovado tho Sound dues which weio often 
mactod by tho Danish kings The fiist alliance between 
the two tow ns, foi which thcio is no evact date, had for its 
object the defence of the loaiLi botween them Fiom that 
came agieemoata as to mutual legal secuiity, and thence 
they advanced to common political action iii London and 
in Flaudois 

The league between Lubeck and Hamburg was not the 
only, and possibly not the fiist, leaguo among tho German 
towns But it giadually absorbed all the otheis Besides 
the mfinencQ of foreign oommeicval intaicsta there weie 
other motives which oompollod the towns to union Tho 
chief of these wero Ihepiotection of oonimeicial routes both 
by sea and land, and tho vindication of town independence 
as opposed to the claims of the landed ausbociacy Tlie 
liist to join this league weie the "Wendifah towns to the 
east, Wismar, Rostock, Stialsund, ifcc , which had always 
been intimately connected with Lubeck, and were united 
by a common system of law known as the “Ltibisohes 
Eeclit ” The Saxon and "Westphaban towns had long 
posseasad a loague among them&olves, they also jomed 
themselves to Lubeck Lubeck now became the most im- 
portant town in Qeimany It had alieady suiposscd 
Cologne both m London and Biuges It soon gamed a 
Biinilar victory a vei Wisby At a great convention m which 
twenty-fom towns from Cologne to Ravel took pait it was 
decided that appeals fioni Novgoiod which had hitheito 
been decided at Wisby should henoeloith be bi ought to 
Lubeck 

lu the 14tli centuiy the Hansa changes from a umon of 
merchants abroad to a. league of towns at home In 1S30 
mention is fiiat made of the Hanse towns, where before it 
had been the Hanse merchants In 1343 the league is fiiet 
designated as the Hansa by a foreign piince^ Magnus of 
Norway, and thus aequiiea a diplomatic position as a 
united state In 1 366 a statute about meicnniile privileges 
at Biuges is made, not by the German merchants, but by the 
towns themselves, through their representatives assembled 
at Bruges Henceforth the town-league suboidinates to 
Itself the meicantilo unions , the factories and depfits of 
the met chants lose then independence, and became the 
counters,” os they are called, of the Hanse towns 

The league thus formed would scarcely have held long 
togethei 01 displayed any leal fedeial unity but foi the 
pressuie of oxteinal dangers The tiue function of tlie 
Hansa, and especially of the Baltic towns, was to conduct 
the commerce between the east and west of northern 
Eui ope But the geographical position of the Scandmavian. 
countiies enabled them to interpose a bai to this commerce. 
Thus from an early period the Hansa stood in a position 
of watobfid hostility towards those countries It was the 
careful maintenance of this watch over the Baltic which 
gave Lubeck its position xu the league, and which gave 
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the League its political as contrasted with its meicantile 
character 

The most dangeious of the Scandinavian countiies at this 
tune WQ% Doiimaik Until the 16th ceutuiy the eouthein 
roast of what is now Sweden a as iiithe hands of tho Danes, 
who weie thus enabled to command the impoitant channel 
of the Sound, and to inteifere with the herring hsheiies, a 
great sonice of wealth to the Hanse merchants The Danish 
kmge weie almost always opposed to German inteiosls, and 
woie oapecKilly jealous of the supremacy of Geinian tiadeis 
m Hie Baltic Eno Menved ^1286— 1319) abnost succeeded 
m making himself master ot the southern coast of the 
Baltic He captuied Rostock and the island of Rugen 
Even Lubeck submitted to him, and was for a tune piaeti- 
cally detached fiom the empire Stralsund alone success- 
fully resisted the Danish, attack The league of Wendiah 
towns was for the tune wholly broken up, and tlia growth 
of the Hansa was arrested , but it was saved fiom total 
dissolution by the feuds which disti acted Deninaik Eiio’s 
successor, Christophei II , an exile fiom Denmaik, fied to 
the very towns which bis piedecessor had humbled After 
extorting fiom him numeious piivileges, especially the 
exclusive right to the hsheiies on the coast of Schonen, the 
House towns restoied him to his thione, though to only a 
fraction of his former powei Fiom 1333 to 1340 Denmark 
was without a king, and a prey to the wddest aiiaiohy 
But as it lecoveied strength it again became formidable to 
the Hansa "Waldemai III (1340—1377) devoted the eaily 
part of his leign to the recovery of the lands which Denmaik 
had lost dmiDg the recent tioubles To carry out this 
policy be had to spend laige sums of money, and in his 
straits he determined to enrioh himself by the plunder of 
German commerce In 1 86 1 he sailed to Gothland, and sui- 
piised and captured the town of Wisby The news ot this 
act reached the lepresentatives of the Hansa as they woio 
assembled at Gieifswald They at once resolved on wai, 
and in 1362 then fleet stoimed and oaptnicd Copenhagen 
But while they were besieging the strong foitress of 
Helsingboig, Waldamex attacked then defenceless fleet and 
destroyed it This defeat was followed by a tiuce, which 
lecoguiaed the Danish possession of Gothland Woldumoi 
might easily have turned this tiiico into an advantageous 
peace, but bis success seems to have inspiied bun witb 
the hope of clashing German ascendency in northern 
Europe In 1307 a Hanseatic assembly at Btralsund was 
infoimed that Waldemar had laid new duties on the Ashing 
stations, and that he had robbed German merchants in the 
Bound and the Belts Another wai was inevitable, and 
this fame the lesulfc was different Waldemai did not await 
the arrival oi the hostile fleet, but fled in 1368 to Bianden- 
burg Denmaik fell entiiely into the hands of the League 
In 1370 Waldemar was compelled, as the price of his letuin 
bo hia kingdom, to sign the tieaty of Btralsund By this 
tieaty the Hansa obtained possession for five years of all 
foitiesses on the coast of Schonen, and as compensation 
for its losses was to receive for fifteen years two-thirds of 
the Danish levonuea It was also stipulated that hence 
f oith no king should ascend the throne of Denmaik without 
the consent of the Hanse towns, and that their privileges 
should be expiessly confirmed at each coionation The 
tieafy of Btralsund marks the zenith of the power and pros- 
penty of tho Hansa The emperor Chailes IV , who had 
always looked coldly on independent combinations among 
his subjects, seems to have been induced to alter his policy, 
and in 1875 he distinguished Lubeck by a personal visit 
The war against Waldemar III seems to have had a 
great effect in consolidating the Hanseatic League, and in 
forcing it to adopt a federal constitution From 1361 wo 
can date the regular meeting of the general assemblies, 
whose acts (Eecesse) have been preserved in the archives 
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afa Lubeck These assemblies mefc once a yeai about mid- 
siiramoi, usually but not exclusively at Lubeck They 
wciu atteufleil by lepicseiitatives of the vaiious towns, but 
no one below the laukof couucilloi could act asiopiosenti- 
tive The League always endeavoiued to maintain ils 
aiistociatic chaiacloi The issomblics busiod themscUos 
with all tlio details of foieigii policy as well as of inteinal 
manaooinoiib The i^enalty foi non observance of then 
donees was sYpulsion fiom the League (Voihansung) The 
chiet oftenee which biought this punishmeut on a town 
was the adintssiou of demociatic tendencies The struggle 
between the aiLisaiia and the old buigher families, which is 
so imp 01 taut a feature of Euiopeanhistoiy in the 13th and 
14tli centuries, necessarily adected the Hanse towns It 
was fur admitting aitisans to the council that Biunswick 
was expelled horn tlio Loague iii 1375, and was not le 
admitted till 1380, when the old constitution was lestoicd 
Besides the centinl constitution of the llausa, tlieio aie 
also tiaces of an iiiteinal giouping At Biuges the Qeimau 
met oh ants aio divided, according as they came fiom 
(1 ) the 'Wondish and Saxon towns, (2) Westphaha and 
Pi ussia, (3) Gothland, Livonia, and Sweden This division 
IS supposed to lefoi to a real division of the League, each 
thud being gatheiecl round one of the thiee chief towns, 
Lubeck, Cologne, and Wisby But in latei times we find 
the League divided into foui quaiteis ^itli then respective 
capitals, — Lubeck, Cologne, Bruuswick, and Dantzic 
Although, by oompaimg the documents which have 
coma down to tw, w e can ti loa the exiatenoa of a fauly 
definite system of governmetit, yet we must not imagine 
that this system was oaniod out with the legularity of a 
modem constitution The composition of the League was 
always fiuctuating, and it is impossible to say at any fixed 
time how many membeis it contained The towns lay 
scatteied ovei a Inige teintory extending from Bevel to 
tlie Scheldt, and then inteie&ts, both toiiitoiial and com- 
meicial, must have often clashed It was only in time of 
dangei that the League displayed any real consistency 
Whpu the immediate danger was withdiawn, the want ot 
union soon made itself agam manifest It is true that the 
towns joined the League of their own aocoid, but when they 
had joined, they tried to make then position os independent 
as possible They never consideied themselves bound to 
send deputies to the geueial assemblies When the depu* 
ties did appear they usually oame late, and aftei a matter 
had been discussed they would insist on lefening it to the 
town-council at home, as tlieu own powers ware insufficient 
The wondei lies, not in the dissensions which sprang up 
among the towns, but in the fact that foi three centuries 
they did in a manner hold together, and not infrequently 
saciifioed their individual advantages foi the common gooi 
From the very moment of the treaty of Stialeund, the 
weakness of a community founded chiofiy on commercial 
interests began to show itself The eastern Baltic towns, 
especially those of Prussia, weie indignant at the erection 
of a staple at Lubeck They desiied to tiade directly witli 
England and Flanders To repress this movement Lubeck 
as the head of the League enteied into the closest relations 
with the Teubonio older But the evil of these dissensions 
lay lu the fact that they distracted the attention of the 
IfansB towns 'from events in Scandinavia The infiuence 
guaranteed to them by the tieaty of Stielsund was never 
exercised, and their supineness allowed Margaret, Waldemoi 
III 'a daughtei, to unite the ciowns of the three Scandi- 
navian kingdoms at Calnaar in 1397 The election of a 
powerful northern state was obviously dangerous to the 
ascendency of the Hansa About the same time their 
allies, the Teutonic kmghts, were threatened in a similar 
manner by the accession -of lie Jagellon dynasty in Poland. 
The battle of Tanneuberg (1410) and the peace of Thorn 


(1411) weie deal signs that tho Slavonic race was begin- 
ning to turn the tables on its Geiman opjpie&sors At 
one time it seemed piobablo that Slavs and Scaudmaviaus 
would unite in a gient anti Gciman ciu&ade, and that the 
llausa and tho Tbutoiiic oidei — the pioneers of Geiman 
civilization. Ill northern Euiope — viould fall victims to the 
alliaiii-e Duiing tho 16th century the Ilanse towns weie 
frequently compelled to seek safety in aims Then con- 
stant policy was to bioak up tho union of Colmai In 
1428 they sent a laigo fleet against Eiic, Margaret's 
succesboi, who wished to add Schlesv'ig and Holstein to 
his possessions The ascossioii of two Goiman piiiites, 
Ghiiatopher of Bavaria and Christian I of Oldenbuig, to 
tho Danish oiown was due in no slight measure to the 
exei lions of the Hansa On the whole the League held its 
own in this century, though not without considerable and 
mci easing difficulty 

But with the 16tL century tho Hansa begins leally to 
dechne The English and Dutch piovod foimidablo iivala 
foi the commeicinl supremacy in noithein Euiopa Heniy 
VII secured in 1489 a treaty fiom Hans of Denmark, 
winch gave England the right of commerce in the northern 
seas, and which enahlecl English meichanlsto found mer- 
cantile establishments in the ports Tho heinngs no longoi 
came in crowds to the Swedish and Norwegian coasts, 
where the memboia of the Hansa had so long held a piacti- 
cal monopoly of the iisheiies These fish made at tins time 
on© of then i>eiiodioal changos of oouiso, and wont to tho 
coasts of Holland The Dutch were not slow to giosp at 
the advantages thus otteied to them Another gieat blow 
was dealt to Hanseatic commeice by tho giand discovoiiea 
of the age Most of tho Geimau towns woio out of the 
way of the new cominoicial routes, and could scarcely hope 
to hold their own with moie favourably situated conntnes 
Besides tlieso causes of decline, tho domostic position of 
tho Hanse towns had alleied voiy much foi tho woise 
While in othei counti les the power of the feudal nobles 
had fallen befoie the rapid use of the monoichy aided by 
the sympathyof the commons, in Germany nlono tho power 
of the princes had constantly increased, at the expense of 
both king and i.>eoplo The Boformatiou and the con- 
sequent secularization of church property in noithern 
Germany only served to strengthen the hands of the lay 
prince Such a state of things was fetal to the rndepeud- 
enoe of a town league which had always stood, opposed to 
the lawless independence of the nobles. Gradually most 
of the towns fell ofi fiom the League Foreign countries 
timmphed at the fall of their formerly successful rival In 
Elizabeth's reign tho Ilause merchants in London lost the 
privileges which they had hold sinoa tho time of Heniy HI 
Beligious disturbances and the fearful disaateia of the 
Thirty Years’ War completed the woik thus begun Tha 
peace of Westphalia restored the form but not the reality 
of the League In 1669 the last general assembly was 
held Henceforth the name of Hanse towns was kept by 
Lubeck, Hombuig, and Biemon, but it was to designate 
then independence, not their union 
It(fe»encea —Hmao jRscesae, 1266-1480, B i -iv , end 1431-1476, 
B 1 end ii , Q F Seitoiiua, ZhhuMdluJie Cfesc3i%e7iie ties Ur- 
sptwuieade} deutsehen Siam (edited by J M Lappenbeig), Lap- 
paxboig, Xn'hwtiilvika Gfeachichte dea hanaiaehen StaTUhq/'es sm 
L ondmi (Hamburg, 1861 L Webimonn, Jhe Xubeclnaokm Zwnft 
toUen (IiutiPok, 1872), Earl von SoWozer, Sanaa v,nd de? 
devUtiha SaiUxa (hdev- va den Oaiaeeiemdem iiia BanamTie QeauHvta 
WtOar, SchMei, Ste Semeatadte und Somsf WaMemar von Sane 
nun Ik (1878) <B h) 

HANSEN, Peteb AsrnitBAB (1796-1874), aationomei, 
was born on December 8, 1796, at Tondern, m the duchy 
of Schleswig When a youth he served an apprenticeship 
to a dock and watchmaker at Flensburg, with whom he 
remamed several years During this time he exhibited an 
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intense interest foi mathematics and the pTiysieal sciences, 
wUioh was the moans of his iiitiocluction in 1820 to 
Sohumachei, pioEossor ot astiunomy at Copenhagen, nho, 
appi (.dating Uinseii’b abilities, engaged him to as.,isl in 
the mcasuiemeiit of an arc of meiidianiu Holstein This 
led to Ins aiipoiutmont as absistaiit to Schumachei at the 
obaervatoiy of Altona, on its foundation ui 1823 Hansen’s 
reputation as an excellent mathematician had by tins time 
become geneially Lnown, and in 1325 he was selected to 
succeed Piofesaoi Encke as directoi of the obscivatoiy of 
Seebeig, ueir Gotha Theie he i cmamed foi the icst ot his 
life, devoting liis talents to the deielopmcnt ot the highest 
hi inches ot mathematical astionoiny, with an oiigmality 
of conception which was acknowleJgoil by the English 
Royal Asti onomical Society on two occasionB, by the awaid 
of their gold medal ftn his lescaichcs in ijhysioal aationomy 
and his lunar tables Ills Tah!ei> de la Lane appealed m 
1867, published at tbocvijenso of the Biitish Government, 
they have been adopted for uso in the calculations ot the 
Nautical Almanac Tii addition to lua impoitant volume 
coiitammg the full detfula of the foimulaa e^.planatoiy of his 
lunai tbeoiy, Hansen was the authoi of a laigc numbei of 
miscellaneoiiB astioiiomical papeis, puncipally lelating to 
the orbits of comets and planets oi to x>Qtf<ubational 
astronomy In one of theso he was the fiist to point out 
that Encke’s value of the horizontal eci^uatoi ul solai pai allax 
lequired to ho increased to reconcile the lunar theory with 
modem observations,— an opimon winch was subseq^uently 
confiimad by Le Veirier fiom his planetary leseaiches, 
and by the observations of Mais and the tian&it of Venus 
of 1874 Hansen was a foreign membei ot the Ro^al 
Society, and an associate of tho Royal Asti onomical Society 
He died on March 28, 1874, at the ago of seventy eight 
IIANSTEEH, CnursToruLB. (1784-1873), asUonomcr 
and physicist, was born at Chiistiaiiia, Hoi way, September 
2G, 1731: From the cathedral school he went to the uni- 
veisity at Copsnliagen, where first Livv and aftoinaids 
mathematics foimed his mam study In 1806 he taught 
mathematics m the gymnasium of Frodoiikshorg, Zooland, 
and the following yeai lie commenced the inquiiies in his 
favoiiiito blanch of acienoo — teiiestiial magnetism — which 
have made his name famous He took in 1812 tho xaire 
of the Danish Royal Academy of Sciences for his leply to 
a question on the magnetic axes Appointed lectmei in 
1814, he was m 1816 raised to the chair of astronomy and 
applied mathematics in the university of Ciiiistiania Ju 
1819 he published his lesenrohes on teriestrial maguetiom, 
a woik which attracted the notice of the physimsts of 
Europe and particularly of England, where tho seaich for 
a formula by which the variation of the needle might be 
found at any given time and place was being actively 
pursued Tho researches woio translated into Geiman by 
P T Hanson, undei the title Unto suNmnyen “uhe} dm 
Maffnet%smu8 dei JSrde, with a supplement containing 
BeobacMungen det Ahweichung und Neigung dej Magv^ 
nadd, and an atlas The lulcs there fianaod for the ob 
seivalion of magnetioal phenomena have been generally 
followed Hansteen hoped by them to accumulate analyses 
for detormimng the number and position of tho magnetic 
polos of the earth In piosecutiou of his leseaiches ho 
visited London, and also Pans and other Continental cities, 
and travelled over Finland and tho gieater part of his own 
country , and m 1838-30 ha undertook, in company with 
Ermann and Due, and with the cooperation of Russia, a 
Government mission to Western Siberia the chief aim of 
which was to find the ideal point of the Asiatic pole of 
magnetism — ten observatories being estabhshed in Russia 
to fuither the project The scientifio results — magnetic, 
astronomic, and meteorological — form the bases of many 
valuable theories A narrative of the peisonol adventuiea 


soon appealed {Rrise-JSi innei ungen aiis Sihuitn, 1854, 
HoHVUiub d’un voyui/i. cn Sdjau, 1857), but tlio duct 
woik w.is not iwiul till 1863 (liiiultaiL magnttisihe) 
) HhoiLly .iltoi tho ictui ii of the mission, 
nn obsoivaloiy was elected iii the pnik ol Chii&tiaiiia 
(1833), and Han&teoii was appointed director On his 
lepicscntation a magnetic observatory was added in 1839 
In 1&35-38 his teat books on geometry and mechanics were 
published, and in 1842 he wrote his Disf^asitiones de 
•mutationdius quae paiUut momentum atua magnelita, Ac 
He also contiibuted various papois to diffeieiit scieiitifac 
jomnalb, especially the J/t/yti injoj Natujvidins}Mhane,ui 
which ho became joint editor mlb23 lie supeimtendcd the 
tiigonomctncal and topographical survey of Noiway, begun 
in 1837 Ho was a memboi of the Royal Society of London, 
the Fiench Institute, the Ameiican Academy of Aits and 
Sciences, and the Academies of Beilin and bt Potoisbuig 
Tn 1861 he lotiied from active work, but still pnisued his 
studies, his Ohseivatione de Vinclinatton magnetique and 
Sw lee vanaHone tuuhm es du magnttienie apiiearmg in 
1866 Banstocn died at Chiittiania, Apiil 16, 1873 
HAHUSCH, Ignaz Johann- (1812-1869), Bohemian 
savant and jihilosophei, was born at Prague on the 28tli 
November, 1812 He loccivod hia enily education in his 
native aty, and taught for a short time m a monastic school 
there At tho universities of Prague and Vienna, where 
he ofterwaids studied, he directed his attention successively 
to theology and law, oud finally, undet tho influeiico of 
Hegel’s writings, to philosophy After tempoiarily supply- 
ing m 1836 the place of Liclitcnfols, piolossor of philo- 
sophy at Vienna, he was next year appointed oidiimiy pio- 
fe&sor of philosophy at Lemberg, whence he passed iii tlie 
same capacity to Olinutz m 1847, and two yeais latei to 
Plague Theie he began a successful oomse of philosophy 
luthe CAech language, but in 1662 was abruptly suspended 
from teaching, owing to his leanings towards Slavism 
He Btill, bowel ei, rotamcdhis full salary, and in 18G0 lie 
was noimnatcd director of tho imperial univcisity hbiaiy 
at Plague, wlioio he died on the 19th May 1869 
His <3iitf wiitings, iiiiinlj on philosophic mul Slavonic subjicl , 
oio the following — JI ueonachnjt dn hlmischm Mijthui (Iblii) , 
textbooks mXiH/ic (1812), Eihui (18QG), Mdaphyms niul 

limpuuMl Peydiology , dcukichlc tin I'hilosnjihii sort thun 

UianfangM bi-, *«> SMieisung iltt PJnlowplicniLhulm untti 
Jfu^tman (1850), Vofksungin uha die JCultuigaihuhte da 
AftascJiheit (1640) , Quellcukunde nnd Mibliogiajikii dci hohmi^ch 
alouemsehen LiUiatiir (16b6) Besides tlioso iiid otliiis, lliiimsdi 
wioie some woiks in CzrUi, and publialicd the woiks of llic old 
Slavonic pliilosophei, I’lttei Thomas, in 1852 

HANWAY, Jonas (1712—1786), an English tiavellei 
and phihmthropifct, was born at Portsmouth, but ho was 
still a child when the death of lus fathei, a victualler by 
tiade, caused his motlioi to remove with liei family to 
London At the age of seventoen tho boy was apprenticed 
to a merchant in Lisbon, and he remained there till he 
enteicd business foi himself In 1743, after he liad been 
for sometime again in London, ho became a partner with 
Mr Dingley, a merchant m St Peteisbiirg, and in tins Way 
had lus attention turned to the trade between Russia and 
Peisia Leaving St Petersburg on the 10th of Seiitembor 
1713, and passing south by Moscow, Zuritzin, and Astia- 
khan, ho erabaiked on the Caspian on Novembei 22d, and 
airived at Astrabad on Dcocmbei 18th Ileib his difficul- 
ties began The town was attacked and captured by a rebel, 
Mohammed Hassan Beg , his goods w ere seized, and it w as 
only after great piivatioiis that he reache I the camp of tho 
Shah Nadir Obtaining an older foi the lostoration of 
his goods he leturned to Asliahad, and bucccedcd in 
lecoveiing about 85 per cent, of then original value, 
but he was obliged to letraco his steps, and alter a painful 
jO'Urney, during winch he was attacked by pirates, detained 
by sickness, and obliged to perform six weeks’ quarantine/ 
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he amved at St Pet6VE.bu.ig July 9, 1760 The autumn 
of that yoai he spent travelling in Geinuny and Holland, 
and on Octoboi 28th ho landed in England, whcie tho 
naiiative of his tiavela published in 175J soon made him 
a man of note The lest of his life was for the most pait 
spent in Xiondoti, and his leisure was devoted to the 
advocacy and suiipoit of all kinds of usefnl and benevolent 
enteipiises In 17G2 lie was appointed one of the com 
missioners foi victualling the navy, and on his lesignation 
m 1783 he leceived the whole of his salaiy as a pension 
He died Septembei 5, 17SG Han way was natuially a 
healthy and active man , in Eiiasia ha was known as tho 
hinJsome Euglishmnii , hut tlie ofioits of his tiavek in 
Peifau lendeied him somewhat of a vnletudmaiian He is 
popiilaily known as tho fiist Englishman to caiiy in 
umbiella in his native countiy, this he pei sis ted m using 
in spite of all the effoita of the hackney coachmen to hoot 
oi hustle him into confoimity Ho succeeded m wilting 
down the custom oi giving vails, and in his Jouiney 
pom Poitsmouth tu K^vg&tonh.Q attacked the peimcioos 
habit of toa-drinkiiig, which, howevei, found an able and 
ardent defendoi in Dr Johnson In 1757 he took au 
active part m founding the Maiine Society, the object of 
which was to fit out pooi boys and men foi the navy , ho 
was one of the oiiguiatois of the Magdalen Hospital , it 
was due to his continued effoita that the A.ct of Geoige III 
was passed foi the bettoi treatment of tho parish infants , 
and in 1785 ha took up the lamantahla case of those litUo 
chimney-sweeps whoso dangeious occupation is now a thing 
of the past The method of solitaiy confinement £oi 
piisoneis found lu him one of its eailiost advocates, and in 
vaiious othoi ways he sought to impiove the chances of 
tho ciiminal population “ Eveiy mau,” was Ivis theoiy, 
“ IS capable of good if piopeily tieatod If doing juatico 
to an offendei implies au attempt toioforra him by using 
the piopei means, by paiity of leasouing tho using of im- 
proper means is doing injustice” Han way’s writings me 
of little value except for the sake of the causes which they 
suppoited, while effective as pamphlets, they lEick both 
style and method, and are apt to lun ovei into platitudin- 
ous motalizings See Pugh, JRema^lahle Oceut fences in 
the Lite of Jonas Hanway, 1787 

HAP ARANDA, from Haaparanta, “ Aspen-ehore,” a 
small town of Sweden m the distiict of ToineJ, at the 
northern end of tho Gulf of Bothnia, in 66'‘ 61' N lat It 
lies about a mile fiom the mouth of the Toinefi-EIF, 
exactly opposite the town of Torned, which has belonged 
to Russia sinoo 1809 Haparanda was founded in 1812, 
and at first boie the name of Carljohansstad or Charles 
John’s Town It leoeived its municipal constitution in 
1842 The inhabitants, who according to the census of 
1875 number 944, caiiy on a busk tiade and engage in 
ahip-building Since 1859 the town has been the seat of 
a meteorological station, which is one of the most valuable 
m Europe, not only because it lies so fai noitb, but also 
because of its position at the head of the Golf of Bothnia, 
and immediately to the south of the line of junction 
between the permanently open sea and tho sea which is 
frozen during the winter mouths, or, in other woida, m 
the region whoie at certain aeasona theio is an extiaoidinary 
crowding together of the isothermal hues 

HAPSBURQ, 01 HABSBtrna (originally ITahwJMurg, 
that is, Hawkscastle), an old Gorman family which hu 
given Boveieigns to Germany, Spain, and Austiia, takes its 
name from the old Swiss castle of Habsburg, now in rums, 
situated on the river Aai in the canton of Aargau The 
fiist mention of the oonntship of TIab&burg is in a document 
of 1099, wheie the name ’Werner, count of Habsburg, 
ooouia in connexion with the consecration of the monswteay 
of Mull as confirming tho grants of the pious foundations 


made by hia aiicestoib This Weinei of Habsburg was a 
nephew ol "Weinei, bishop of Slraibuig, who built the 
castle of Habsbmg about tho yoai 1020 The succession 
of the family cannot hotiaced between this peiiod and the 
time of the empeior Piedenck Buihaiosba, but iii a docn- 
meut whose date is 30th May 11D3, Weinei II and his 
son Albeit the Rich aro mentioned as counts of llabshuig 
This Albeit was by Eiedeiick created landgiave of TTppei 
Alsace, and leceivedtho countship of tho distuct of Zuiich 
and the iiiolectoiship of the monasteiies of Seckingeii and 
Mmbach, and on the extinction of Iho house of !4cibiiiigen 
he also succeeded to a coiisideiable portion of then teiri 
tones Albeit died in 1199, and w is snccceJed Ly his son 
Rudolf tho Old, who, as a lewaid foi placing a laige sum 
of money at tho dispoaol of Eiedeiick II, leceived fiom 
him the countship of Aaigau He held an infiuontial 
position among the Swabian nobility, and so inci eased 
hia possessions that they included the teriitoiies of the 
bishops of Stiasburg, Constance, Basel, Cone, Ghent, and 
Lausanno, and of the abbot of St Gall, iii addition to 
which ho also obtained the countship of Fiicigau Rudolf 
left behind him two sons, Albeit the Wise and Rudolf II , 
who shared the possessions between them, and founded 
lespectively tho hues of Hapsburg-ITapsbuig and Haps- 
burg Laufenburg, — Albeit, besides the castle of Hapsbutg, 
bol^ng the lands in Aaigau and Ahnce, and Rudolf the 
countehipa of Klettgau, Rheinfald, and Laufenburg, aud 
tho possessions in Rreisgau Tho Laufenburg line also 
divided into two branches, the foiraei of which became 
extinct in 1408 and the lattei in 1416 Laufenbuig 
theieupou fell to Aubtiia, and Klettgau, thiough tho 
moiiiflge of tho female heiiess of tho line, to the counts 
Sutz, fiom whom it passed by maiingo lu 1687 to tho 
house of Sohwaizcnberg Albeit the Wise of Hapsbuig- 
Hapsbuig was mairied to tho countess of Kybnig, who 
was descended fiom tho dukes of Zahiingen, and related 
to tho emperoi Piedouck II From this union there was 
boin on. the Ibt May 1218, Rudolf, thefoundoi of the royal 
dynasty of Hapsbnrg He was elected king of Geimany 
in 1273, and after the defeat and death of Ottocar, king of 
Bohemia, in 1278, at Moichfeld on tho Danube, lio annexed 
to lus poBsesBioiis Austria, Styiia^ Oaimthia, and Cainiola 
On tho death of Rudolf in 1291 Adolf, count of Nassau, was 
elected his succeseoi to the German ciown, but although 
on the death of Adolf it again rcveited to tho Hapsbnrg 
line in the person of Albert I, it passed on his death to 
Heniy, count of Luxembouig, and with the exception of 
the doubtful peiiod when Eiedeiick, eldest son of Albeit, 
and Lewis, duke of Bavaiia, divided tho suffrages of the 
electors and weie crownod, the one at Bonu and the other 
at Aix-la Ohapolle, the Ilapshnig line remained excluded 
fiom Its possession till tho time of Albert II , who succeeded 
Sigismund as king of Bohemia and Ilungaiy in 1437, and 
was chosen emperoi of the Romans in 1438 The greater 
part of the oiiginal lands of the house were gradually lost 
by tho victories of the Eidgcnossen, who finally m 1 474 
obtained Aargau, in which the castle of Habsburg was 
situated Phxhp, son of Maximilian I and of Donna 
Juana of Spam, ascended the Spanish throne mMay 1506, 
and on hia death in Septembei of the same year, he was 
succeeded by Charles L, who was chosen emperoi m 1610, 
and wroB thenceforth known as Charles 'V In 1521 Obarles 
granted Ins Austrian possessions to Esrdinand I, who 
became the head of the Austiian dynasty The Spanieh 
bianifii became extinct in 1700 with the death, of King 
CImilas II , and the male line of the Austrian bianch 
became extinct with the death of tho emperor Charles YI 
in 1740, but the Austrian house was continued m the 
female line by Maiia Theresa, who by her aiairiage with 
Francis of Lothanngia, chosen emperor in 1745, founded 
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the lino ot ir.xpsjLme Lotliaiingia, fiom winch llio pieacnfc 
imperial dyiinsty of Austua le closcendad 
Tho mniii ol tliolnMoiyul Uu litmai of 

timi, of lUuloit I ,kiiiK “1 O^nuiuj', will 111 ioum 

Ausiiiv (vol 111 y iJl), (ti I Mv^v (vol x ji t')o), £>i 

See iKo CJoxc’s irou^< of lusliitt,! xols , Lomlmi, lbU7. lUiiK«ll’s 
Oeniaiatfirir ihploiiWtiiA/ atniinCro i/r iiti', Unh'.bitnjutt , V iiini ij^l737- 
i58, Knnii’x V'uufiLut Atloi mu Mutui'.ium, 'ijf.umc, 1751, KoiiiU, 
2)«. OiOLfLn ion Jlccbibut a, Hallp, ItsoJ, LiUmowsVi, UtsdiiJUe 
ilt 3 ITuusL't llith^hiugt 8 ^ol^, ViPiim, , Uubct in the. 

Ahmyutcoj the P"if nnii AtaOemy loi 1873, Mimch, ‘ Die Minimi 
7 \i LT,uicuhuig, ntbsfc cun la Alaiss doi Ucsoliichto dei Oi itcn vou 
Ilibiljuiff Liukubiny." Ill xol xii, 1874, iimltlio siiiic 
wuUi’s ‘‘Ikgiitui lid Oialinxon nxlisbuig, liuluilnugisclid 
Lnuo, 110 3-1 loS," III vol x ot tlio bhuq imbliLiition, 18/0 

HAPUR, Ol Hvrouk, an ancioab town of India in the 
Meoiiifc difatiiot, Noith Western Piovnices, 28“ 43' 20" N 
lat, 77° 40' 4D" E Ion" , Lice on the ileciut and Buland- 
shiLr lOTcl, 18 unlob south of the fuiniei city Dining the 
mutiny, Walidid Kh4n of JLllignih thieateued DApur, but 
was obliged by the loyal JAts of Rliatona to letne Soreial 
hna gn)VQ> siiironnd tlio town, but tho w'alland ditch have 
falkii out o£ repan, and only the names of the fne gites 
now remiin It coutains a talmlt, a- police station, school 
houbo, dispeiisaiy, 3 laicki, 28 mosquos, and 26 temples 
Goiisideiable Uado is cauied on in sug.u, giain, cotton, 
timbci, bamboos, and bifiss utensils Population (1872), 
14,914, comprising 8G0G Hindus, 6847 Mahometans, and 
1 Christian Municipal xevenue (1876-76), /£120a 

IIARAil, Ol OttA-BUits (Hebiow, ntj, LXK, Xap^v 
Ol XaA/4d, Stiabo, K<£(i^ai, Pliny, Ccium or Oaiilm, 
Aiabic, IlauCm) is the name of a feiLilo distuot in tho 
noith of Mesopotamia (Padan aiani oi Aiam nahamim), 
and also of a town situated some 10 miles south eastwaid 
of Edcssi (Oifa), oa the banks of the small liver Bolik 
about 50 miles to tho noith ol its junction with the 
Eupluates It thus Lies immocliately on tho highway 
bt.twi,en Airajiaoliitis and Canaan, and at the point wheie 
that highway is oio&sed by thogient western load connect 
mg Medii, Assjin, and Babylonia with tho Cilician coast 
Poi the Assyinns aoooidingly it became a stiatogio position 
of fiist-iate impoitoiice, and in this aspect it la mentioned 
in. inscriptions as eaily as tho tune of Tiglath Pileser I , 
about 1100 b o (see Schiader, D%e K'eilinsckiiften mid Jaa 
alee i’lfitument, p 46 , and corapaio 2 Kings xti. 12, Isa 
xxxvii 12) It also, foi the aimo leason, ultimately be- 
came the contiD of a consideiablo eoiumeica (EzeL xxvxj 
23), one of the specialities paiLioulaily named being the 
odoiifeious gum derived from the stiobua (Pliny, If H , 
XU 40) It was here that Ciaasua in his eastern expedition 
was attacked and slam by the Pnithinns (53 no), and heie 
also the emperor Caiacallawas muidered at the uistigatioa 
of Maorinua (217 ad) Heiodian (iv 13, 7) mentions 
tho town aa possessing lu his day a temple of the moon , in 
the Middle Ages it is mentioned as having been tho seat of 
apaiticulai heathen sect, that of the Haiamte Habeans 
It retained its impoitance down to the peiiod of the Aiab 
ascendency , but by Abulfeda it is mentioned as having 
befoto his time fallen into decay It is now wholly in ruins 
Accoiding to tlis patiiaiohal histoiy (Qen xi 31), Haran 
was the hrst lesting place of Teiah and hia fonuly aftei 
theu migiation fioin Ur of tho Chaldees, and here Terah 
and Nahor remained when Abraham and Lot passed on to 
Canaan According to Dr Belie, indeed, this Haran is not 
the well known town on the Belik, but a place of that 
name (Han An el-. Aw amid) between Abana and Pharpai, tho 
two livers of Aiam ox Syria" (see Jomii of Royal ffeoy 
Soc , vol xxxii ). His aigumenta, howcvei, have not been 
geneially accepted aa sufflcient to set aside the powerful 
evidence in favour of the Mesopotamian site 

HABAE, Hbbee, HDUBirR, IlAMtAa-G-AY, oi Ararue, a 
oifcy of north-easteni Afiiea, in the country of the GrUbb, at 


one time the cipital of tiie piovinoo of Hadxyali m the Zayla 
mnpiic foi a long pouod a small independonL state undoi 
an emu of its own, and since 1870 subject to the Egyptian 
cioftii Tho Somah call it Adiiii and the Oallas Adar ly 
AucoiJing to Bmton xt stuidx m 0“ JO' N bt and i2° 17' 
E lout' but tho Rulhtm dc Itfat majni g&iuial de Vinvitt 
cf/vplieiine makes the latitndo 9° 2G' and the longitude 
42“ C' Tho hcinlit above the sea is accoiding to Burton 
6500 feet, and aeooiding to the BuUctin 5580 A stone 
•wall, pierced by five gates and flanked by 24 toweis, 
encloses tho city, winch occupies an aiea of 128 acios on 
the iiiegulai slope of a hill, and compnsos 95G0 houses 
and 346 huts, arranged in naiiow stieets that inn up and 
down hill Thpio aic five mosques within tho walls, but 
only one, the jamz (oi cathedial, so to spoak), is a building 
of consideiable dimensions The j^alnce of tho emu is a 
moic shed, long, singlo stoned, and windonloss Among 
the chapels to Mahometan saints it is enough to mention 
that of Shoikh Umoi Abadu El Bakai, the patiou ol tho 
city Harar has long been the scat of a considerable coni 
moice, though bcfoie the Egyptian conquests the met chants 
had to submit to the cxoibitant exactions ot their Galla 
neighbours, ulio had command of all tho caiavan loutcs 
Slaves, ivoiy, coffee, tobacco, safilowoi, cotton clotlis, mules, 
holms, wheat, glue, honey, and gums aie mentioned by 
Buiton among then principal aiticles of tiado, in letuin 
foi which they hicuglit back a gieat \aiioty of waies foi 
local consumption Tlie Harar coffee ospooially has a high 
leputo, and the tobacco also is good The k.it oi gat 
(patJui eduliB of Eorskal), the loaves of which aie a lavoui ito 
stimulant oi narcotic in noith eastern Afuca, glows abund- 
antly 111 the neighboiuhood , and the inliabitonta often sit 
togethei reading the Koian and enjoying the diug foi ten 
Ol eleven hours at a time The rainy seaBon at llaiai 
begins about the I5th of Match, and Lasts foi six months, 
the heaviest rains ocouiimg about June In the hot season 
tho theraiometei loaches 61“ Fain , in Maicli and fipnl it 
lauot Dime than 49“ Accoiding to Buitoii the population 
of the city was only 8000, of whom 2300 weic Somali and 
3000 Aiabs , but the Bulletin states tho total at 36,000 
The Haran pioper aie of a distinct stock fiointhe noigh- 
bouiing peoples, and speak a special language A email 
glossary m Salt’s ire, and anothei in tha PJtiloloyual 

Jomnal foi 1846, were tlie only materials available foi the 
investigation oi the language pievioua to the publication 
of Buiton’s sketch in hia Fuat Fo'/Uiejn in ffoi fft^JSastein 
Apwa By him it is uiaintained that tho Ilaiaiose is 
semi Semitic oi, liko the Galla, Dankali, and Somali, “a 
Semitic giaft inserted into an indigenous stock and his 
opinion IB followed by Bleek and Lepsius The older 
statement, strongly supported by Burton, that tho laii 
guago 18 fundamentally Semitic, and has a special aflinity 
with Amhanc, has m its favoui no loss autlioiitioe than 
Ftiediich AluUor (JfiUiinr/eheiK.ht dcr Wiener AlMdcmie, 
Dec 1863) and F Piietonus (‘'Uebei dio Spracho vou 
Harai,” in Eevtachrift der devtschai Moigerdand Geicll , 
1869) The Haiari are Mahometans of the Shafa’i or 
Fersiao. sect , and they employ the solai yeai and tho 
Persian calendai Monogamy prevails, and the women 
exerciBB great social mfiuenoe , but tho moial charactei of 
the jieoplo la said to be very low It was in 1691 that 
Harai bacamo a Mahometan city Burton, tho first 
Etuopean to put foot within its walls, spent ten days there 
in 1864-5S, but it was only undei the guise of an Arab 
that he was able to do so Mohammed Moklitai, the 
Egyptian general, has diawn up a sketch of tho history of 
Haiai from the native manuscripts brought with him to 
Cano, and In company with Abd’ Allah Faouzl he hoe 
published a plan of the town in the Bulletin already 
quoted (Cairo, 1876) 
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HAEBOURS 

I. Haebouks, 

Plates A LL harbours may be claBseii either as havens for the 
VIII.- protection of ships during storms, or as porta suited 

for commercial purposes. Of the first mentioned daas, or 
those which are called harbours of tefuge, Some are natural 
and some artificial. 

The designing of harbours constitutes confessedly one 
of the most difficult branches of civil engineering. In 
making such a design the engineer, of course, avails himself 
of the information which is derived from past experience, 
and endeavours, to the beBt of his power, to institute a 
comparison between the given locality and some existing 
harbour which he supposes to be similarly situated. 
Perfect identity, liotvover, in the phydlcal peculiarities of 
dilfereiit localitiiQS seldom if ever exists, and all tliat can. 
be done in deriving benefit from past experience is to select 
the harbour which seems most nearly to resemble the pro- 
posed Work. 

In order the better to iitidereband the nature of the 
difficulties, which beset the marine engineer, let us suppose 
that he is called upon to design works for the accommofLa- 
tion of shipping in a given locality. The questions which 
immediately press on his attention ar6“-(l) Wliat is the 
cheapest lutid of design that is suitable for the place and 
sufficient for the claas of shipping Which has to be accom- 
modated 1 and (2) What are the smaUest sizes of materials 
and thickness of walls that are admissible in its construc- 
timiT as on tbeae the cost of the work will materially depend. 
Pefore considering how far it is possible to answer such ques- 
tions, let US endeavour to define the varieties of design into 
which all sorts of harbours may, with propriety, be resolved. 

Ill the first place they maybe all classified under two 
nain heads — ^viz., interior works and exterior works. 

The interior works are provided for the acoommodation 
and repair of vessels, while, the exterior works may be eon- 
oniently enough divided into the following five classes. 
Difforant 1. Harhoun of Refuge and Anchorage Breahwaiers,^ 
ciBssBsof These consist of one or more breakwaters, so arranged as to 
hflrliowB, roadstead, which shall be easily aocessible to the 

largest vessels in all states of the weather and tide. A 
breakwater forms a barrier either complete or partial to 
the progress of the waves, and is intended for sheltering the 
anchorage ground Under its lee. It is not used for com- 
mercial traffic as are piers or quays, and therefore a parapet 
•is not necessarily required for preventing the wa-ros from 
.breaking over the top, although this piay be useful as a 
protection against the wind. 

: 2. Deep-water and Tided Harbours for Oommireial' pur- 
poses (fig. 1,'a, 6).— A harbour for commercial purposes is 
any arrangement of piers dt breakwaters, or of botli, which 
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encloses’ and so tranquillizes a sheet of water, thatresBele tody 
be moored at the quay walls ot wharves which form’ .iffie 
inner sides of the piers, : Where the poftst 'line lies. open .to 


AND DOCKS 

a very, heavy sea it is often found necessary to make a 
double or compound harbour (fig. 1, li). In such a case 
the entrance to the inner basin is situated within the shel- 
tered area formed by the outer works. 

3. Kanted or Curved Piers 1, c). — Where there is 
a single pier of tliis kind vessels lie under the lee of the 
kant or kants, and the slieltered side of tlio pier is therefore 
finished ns a quay. As the outer eiid of any suoh single 
pier ia'surrounded by tlie open sea, it may be convenient 
to call it a “ free end” in coiitmdistiiiction to the outer end 
of a close harbour, whore the sea ruoin iu the fairway is 
limited to the breadth of the entrance ’Which ought, for . 
sheltering the basin, to be made as narrow as is consistent 

; with the safe passage of vessels. Both extremities of all 
single insulated breakwaters are of course free ends, as are 
also the seaward ends of nil single breakwaters which ore 
connected with the land. 

4. Straight Piers {fig. 1, d).— A straight pier generally 
projects at right angles to the coast line, with a free end’ 
at its seaward extremity j and, unless when the wdud blows 
right .in upon the shore, a straight pier -will always afford 
some shelter on its lee side. 

6. Quag or Wharf (fig. 1, e). — A quny wall is usually 
built parallel to the line of shore. It affords iio shelter of 
any kind, and the only advantage which it poBsesses is that 
of enabling vessels to load and unload without their having 
to “ beach,” or, where the shores are steep, even to take 
the ground. 

It will be observed that all the kinds ot piers or havbours 
just enumerated differ materially frbm each other in the 
amount of -slielter which’ they afford, and are suitable for 
places having very different degrees of exposure. The first 
step to be taken, therefore, is to select from the .different ■ 
classes of designs which have been enumerated the one ' 

' which is best adapted to the physical peculiarities of the 
sitnatiom The ’engineer in order to make this solectioa 
judiciously must keep in view the essontial elements of 
stability^, economy, safety of ingress and egress, and con- 
venient accommodation for the trade of the port. If tiie 
place be. much exposed, he must therefore arrange the 
different, imrts of the work so as to produce a harbour which 
may be easily taken and left in stormy, weather, without 
endangering the tranquillity of the internal area ; for it is 
the combination of the q;nalities of an easy and safe entrance 
and exit, with a good “ loose ” and a smooth interior, which 
alone con^itiUes a good harbmir. Lastly, he must fix the 
width of the ^ders and height of the parapets. 

The local characteristics which at the outset demand our Local 
consideration are — (1) the geological and other physical 
peculiarities of the shore; (.2) the exposure ; (3) ihe force of 
the waves due to the exposure; (4) the strength, direction, 
and range of the tides ; (6) the depth of the bay or sea in 
'Which the harbour is to be built ; (6) the proximity of deep 
water to the works, or in other words, the slope of the fore- 
I shore; and (7) the angle at ’whibh the heaviest waves impinge 
I on the coast line and on the works, - 

I Before considering some, of these questions .the reader 
I may tfefbr to 2 and 3, on which are marked the teohui- 
I cal names of different parts of harhour works. 

GeneratimcfWaveai , 

I Mistakes as to the level of the highest tides ore 'some- Revel of 
I limes made ,hy drawing too hasty oonoluBions: from the pf 
I piesenee of vsgStahle life. In the Shetland;.Islanda there 
I may often fee seen large blocks of rook (and to. these refer- 
lencSwill afterwards he made), which during storms have 
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been driven ovei the land at heights much gieatei than that 
at which vegetation commence and far above the oidimry 
luu of the surf 

Level of The level below the surface of low watei at which mnd 
mud I leposes will be found of -veiy considoiable value in judging 
moaeiii a qj exposure of a coast It may appeal unlikely that the 

poanre distuibance of the suifaco of the sea occasioned by stoims 
should be propagated to gieat depths, but there is no want 
of evidence on this head Sir Q B Airy, the ostionomei- 
royal, has shown, on theoietical giounda, that at a depth 
equal to the length of the wave the motion is fjr of that 
at the suiface, and mentions that heavy giound swells bieak 
m a depth of 1 OO fathoms Su J Coode found, from undci- 
watei examinations made with the divuig dress, that the 
shingle of the Chesil Bank was moved dunng heavy wintei 
storms at a depth of 8 fathoms , and Captain E K Calver, 
B N , has seen waves 6 or 8 feet high change their colour 




fiom the abiasion of the bottom aftei passmg into watei of 
T oi 8 fatlioms Captain Cialdimaintaina that waves may 
escalate the bottom at a depth of 655 feet in the ocean, ot 
163 feet in the Mediterranean, and of 132 feet m the 
English Channel and Adriatic From these statements it 
may easily be mfened that in exposed situations mud can 
not leposB near the surface Applying such a test to the 
Gl-erman Ocean, it is found that in Shetland mud lies in 
from 80 to 90 fathoms below low water, and its level 
gradually rises till, on the coast of Holland, it is found at 
a depth of fiom 16 to 12 fathoms at the mouth of the 
Elbe Now, the violence of the waves upon the shores of 
the German Ocean ceitainly corresponds with the rise m 
the level of the mud, theie being a gradual decrease as wo 
come fiom Shetland and the north of Scotland— where, as 
will be afterwards shown, wonderful energy is displayed by 


the sea — to the coasts of llolland, wlieio the waves are 
much modified Although it is no doubt tiue that the flat- 
bottom vessels of the Dutch me built purposely foi resist- 
ing a heavy surf, still the fact of then being able to take 
the open beach m neaily all weathers without any protection 
fiom huboui-^piovos that tho waves aie veiy muchieduoed 
before they leach the Dutch coast Mi Hyde Clarke says 

“On the coast of Zealand the Dutch reckoned feet as 

the greatest height to which any wave would be thrown ” 

Tn compaiiiig an existing harbour with a proposed one, Line of 
peihaps the most obvious element is vhat may he termed 
the h)te ot ‘maximum txposuie, oi, m other woids, the hne™"™ 
of gieatesfc fetch or reach of open sea, and tins can he easily ^ 
measured fiom a chait But though possessed of this 
information, the engineer still does not know in what ratio 
the height of the waves ineieases in relation to any given 
inciease m the line of exposure 

In 1862, in Udinhui gh Ifew Plvilosopli Jouiml, Mi Law of 
Thomas Stevenson stated as the result of oxpoiimeutal 
observation that tho heights of the waves were most neaily 
“ in the latia of the square roots of then distances fr orn the tho dia 
windieard shore,” or, when A = height of wave in feet, tanoe? 
d = distance in miles, and a a coefficient varying with the tlia 
strength ot the wind, then ^““1 

h=atjd shoie 

The truth of this law has since then been vaiiously 
tested 1 The accompanying table contains some of the 
obseivations made in 1650-52, as well as later obsoivo- 
tions on the effects of heavy gales which could only be 
made at long intervals ot time — 



giani was made many moro observations have been 
obtained which corroborate the law 
The formula /i=l 5 Jd is represented by the paiaboho 
curve in tho diagram, which indicates pretty neaily the 
height of waves during heavy gales, at least in seas which 
do not gieatly differ in depth from those wheie tho obser 
vations were made This formula is of course inapiihoable 
where the water is n ot of aufiioient depth to allow the 
^ It follom fiom thib law that tho hoighto of emhankmonts of reser 
VOLTS above the water siiifnce should, coeleris paribus, be propoitional 
to the squire loots of the lengths of water over which the wind acts 
® CoursdeCon'itrueiiondesOu'i»ai/»aZri/diaulupie'i,JAlge,lS62,'p 8 
® Mr Mallet, who made these ohsei vations, said that the extreme 
waves appealed to be about twice thie height 
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waves to be fully torjnecl, or where it becomes so shallow 
as to reduce their height aftei they aie formed 

It must be observed that m shoit fttches, as in naiiow 
lochs 01 aims of the sen, waves are laised higher duiing 
very violent gales than the foimula indicates, though it 
docs not appeal that such waves go on piogressing in. 
height in the same high ratio for any consideiable ilit-fcinfn 


mum effect, and which are due to the line of ma'viiiiuin effective 
exposure, a »> wimuthal angle formed hetweea the dll ections of pitr 
and the hno of exposme, then, whtathe force la lesoUcd noimal 
to the hue of pier, — 


bnt if the foics be again leaolrod ii 
themselves, the expression becomes 
xcch bin’ 


the djicotion of the v 



TirtieuX Settle 


Pig 4 

For shoit reaches and violent squalls, the foimula giveu 
in column 6 of the foregoing table will be found 
suitable, vi/ — 

A-1 5 

Fot all oidinaiy situations the results in the following 
table will be found sufficient as a geneial guide 

TMt showing a^ypi orirnaU S, ights of TFavci due to longChs of 
Maximum Fekli by " ’ 


Ou, Fm niula 


Maxi- The Comte de Marsilli, in 1726, observed waves 14 feet 
Sr 10/"ches in height where the longest possible fetch is 600 
height of '''fitli much the same oxposuie, waves of 

waves about 40 feet have been seen to strike the bioakwater 
Bnt the highest which are known to have been accurately 
m^sured wore by Dr Scoresby in the Atlantic, where they 
attained the height of 43 feet above the hollow Chaldi 
pvM observations of others which were fiom 60 to 108 feet 
high, but he does uot state how the heights were ascertamed 
mum follow, however, that the line of the 

sffeane “I in every case the line of maximum efecttvstoxce 

exposute the waves, for this must depend, not only on the length 
— ob of fetch, but on the angle of mcidence of the waves on the 

aatmn nf harbour What may be termed the line of 

waves e/erfsvo eonposmre is that which, after being 

corrected for obhquity of impact, produces the maximum 
result, and this can only be ascertained from the chart bv 
stiooessive trials ' 

Ut a!- the gieatest force that cun assail tho pjti, 4- height of 
waves which produce (after being corrected foi ohbqmty) the maxi- | 


It should not, howevei, be foigotten, 
in connexion with this subject, that in 
some cases there arc modifying elements 
to which special attention leqmies to be 
given The waves, for example, when 
approaching the laud obliquely, altei 
then direction when they get close to 
the shore, in consequence of tho change 
of depth, and from this cause they 
approach moie neaily at right angles to 
the general line of the beach, and thus 
btiiko with greater force than the lino 
of maximum effective exposure would 
lead us to expect 

The extraoidinary (kfference between 
waves which unpinge at nght angles 
and others which lave even a very slight amount of 
obliqmty has been shown in the most unmistakablo man- 
ner at the Wick bieakwatei, where all attempts to make 
the work stand when exactly at light angles to the waves 
have hitherto been unsuccessful It was found by ob- 
seivation that while waves coming fiom the duection 
of S by E struck the outer part at noimal incidence, 
they struck the land waid end of the same kant at an angle 
of 81", giving 9" of obhquity This small measuie of lelief 
was found to make a great difference in the impact upon 
the wall 

The value of the line of effective exposure vanes in 
ceitam localities with the geographical oonfiguiatioii of the 
land, as in Loch Eyne, where the wind seoms to nltei its 
direction with the winding of the loch, so that tho efiective 
fetch IS grcatei than the wullli of free watoi at the place 
On the other hand, where the n 
ohonilel expands, the height of 
the waviM is decreased, as at 
Craignnre in Mull, wheie the 
highest wave obseived duung the 
wintoi of 1853-4 was very much 
leas than the formula indicates 
In a COBB suoK as lepiesented 
m fig 6, the waves which enter 
the entianee channel oi harbour 
mouth B, though generated appa 
lendy in the fetch AB, are largely 
due to the fetch CB Foi the 
waves generated in the length CA 
pass round the point A, and aio 
thereafter subject to the impulse 
of the wind along tho line AB 
The waves then which enter the 
liaibour mouth, instead of having 
them point of genesis at A, really 
take fteir origin at 0, and their height is due to the fetch 
OB, though reduced by a deflexion round the point A 
Lateral friction is due to the passage of the end of the Lateiol 
wave along the face of a vertical wall, while lateral erosion fiution 
18 due to the end of the wave breaking as it passes along 
the face of long talus walls or sloping beaches eiosiou 

Foiee of Waves 

Bmeaton, in referring to the propriety of using joggles 
in tho masonry of the Eddystono Lighthouse, says—*' When 
we have to do with and to endeavour to control those 
xr ~ S8 
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powers of nature tlmt are sulyocb to no oolculotion, I trust 
it will be deomod prudent not to omit, in such a case, any- 
tting that can without difficulty be applied, and that would 
be likely to add to the soouvity.” This statement of our 
greatest marine engineer indicates the proprie’ty of carefully 
collecting any facts that may help us to a. more_ accuiato 
estimation of those forces which he regarded as being “ sub- 
ject to no calculation.” 

At the Bi-shopEock lighthouse, a bell was broken flnm its attncli- 
inouta nt the lovcl of 100 feet above the high water mark during a 
gale in the winter of 1880, and nt Unfit, the mast nortlipm of tlio 
Shetland Island, s, n door was broken open at a height of 195 feet 
above the sea. To these facts it may bo added that, ns proved by 
the testimony of an oyo-witnoaa, a-block of 60 tons was moved by 
tile uen at Barrahcad, one of the Hebrides. But still more extra- 
oi-diiini’y olfocts hnvo been observed at 'Wbalssy in ShoBand.^ where 
heavy blooks have been quarried, or broken out of their beds in sUu, 
on the top of the Bound Skerry nt n great elevation nhove the sea. 
On tlio aoutb-ciiat aide, about 370 feot from the low water mark, and 
at nlioiglit of 624 foot above its level, there occurs a remarkable 
beaeli of angular blocks varying in sisu from 94 tons dowiiM'ords, 
which are hiuUlod together just usoiio would have expected to find, 
had they been oiovated only a few feot aliovc the high Water leVeL 
Towaiils the north-east nt tfm lovcl of 72 feet above the sea, in ad- 
dition to many fiumller blocks wliinb had evidently been recently 
detached, there was one 64 tons in weight. It pi'eaented the 
appearance of recent dotachinoiit, having a fresh unweatherod look. 
■Witbin 20 feet of tlio spot where it lay, there was a comparatively 
recently formed void in tliorock, which tilion exiuuhiation and coiii- 
parlson by monauroinont was found to suit exactly the detached 
block. Hero then was a phonomonon so remarkable as almost 
to stagger belief— a mass of 64 tons nob only moved but actually 
quariied frotu its position in liiu at a level o£ 72 feet above, hi^ 
water spring tides ; and higher up still there was another doladied 
rook weighing no less than 184 tons tilted up in a peculiar position, 
and Tindomenth which numerous, angular musses had been wedged, 
obviously by aqueous action. , ' 

But by far tbe most striking effects as yot recorded wefe at the 
harbour works of Wick, which wore Commenced in 1868, and con- 
sisted of blocks of from 6 to 10 tons set on edge, first built above high 
water neap tides with hydraulio lime, then with Bomanandiatteny 
with Portland cement In. October 1864, 300 foot of the coutfaetors 
stagiiifi wore oavriod away •, arid groenheai't were aftojWards substi- 
tuted for Momel pilos, but those too were broken by the sea. The first 
portion of the wall was, in conformity with usual praotioe, founded 
nt 12 foot below low water, but 18 feet was subsoquoiitly adopted, 
and the rubble has since boon washed down to lo foot below that 


surpassed in 1873, when another oonereta mass - 

stitiitod for the one that was moved, was in like manner carried away, 
thongli it contained 1600 cubic yai-ds of cement nibble, the weight 
of which was abdiit 2600 tons. • ' 
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Fig. 6. , 

■ Thomas iChs marine dynamometer was constrnrted by Mr T, Stevenson 
Steven- for tlio purpose of ascortainirig the foree, of the waves against ah ob-. 
aonB etado. (iig,. 6) is a, cast-iron cylinder, which is firmly bolted 

marine fttsthoproiocting flanges Qto tlio rock wlievo the experiments are to he 
. dynft- made. This cylinderThas a; ^iroular flange at I). L is a door which is 
mometo, opened whan tho observation is to he road off. A is a oii-onlar disk 
■ impingo. Fastened to the disc are four guide 

rods B, which pass through a cirouiorplato C (which is screwed down 


to tlm Iknge D), and also through holes in the bottom of the 
cylinder FF. Witbin tlie cylinder there ia attached to tho pdato 
0 a very strong stool fiiiriiig, to tho other or free end of wliicli is 
fastoned tho small circuhiv plate K, which again is secured to the 
guide rods B. There are also rings of leather T, which slide on tho 
guide rods, and servo asimliccs for rogiateiiiig how far tlio rodshavo 
boon pushed through tho IioIm in the bottom EF, or, in otlier 
words, how far the spring lias been drawn out by tho action of tho 
Waves against the disk A. These disks worn from 6 to 9 inches in 
^mctcr. 

The greatest result obtained by the dyuamoinctcr at Skorryvore 
Lighthouse, in tho Atlantic, was during tlio'heayy westerly gale of 
2fith Match 1845, when there was registered a force equmilent to 
6083 to, or nearly 3 tons, per square foot, deduced from tiic area ex- 
posed. The next highest was 6323 lb. In tho Gorman Ocean tiio 
greatwt result ohtaiuod at tho Bell Bock was 3013 lb per square 
foot But aubsoqueiit and inuoli more extended observations at 
Duubori in tho county of East Lothian, gave .84 tons ; while at the 
harbour works of Buckie, on tho coast of Banffaliire, the highest 
result of obsBiwations, extending over a period of several years, was 
3 -tons per square foot. 

Mr David Stevenson, when referring, in 18.35, to the 
lakes in North America, pointed out that the general depth 
of water must, in order to allow the waves to be fully 
formed, be considerable, and tliat the sea must be unob- 
structed by shoals, and also of sufficient area to admit of 
the wind acting fully on the water. 

If in front of a harbour sboal water extends seawards for 
a eonmderable distance so as to form an extensive Hat fore- 
shore, the depth of water above it becomes the true limit 
of the maximum wave, whatever may be the geuernl depth 
of the sea outside. But at Arbroath harbour and at Alnc 
Mouth, tho heaviest waves ore tripped up by the shpnl 
water near the mouths of the harbours, and are not found 
BO dangerous to the works inside as the smaller weaves 
■which reach the beach in an unbroken state, • 

Mr Scott EusseU states that waves break •when they 
come into, water of the same depth ss their height. At 
'Wick, however, the height of the waves above the moan 
level was about two-thirds of their height. In 1870, at 
.Scarborough, it was found that waves of from 5 to 6 1 foot 
broke when, the depth was 10 feet 3 inches below their 
troughs, and 6 feet waves Ijroke in water 13 feot 8 inches 
deep, which would for waves of this doss give /j = |c?, 
■where d is depth below mean level, and h tbo height from 
hollow to cr«jt. 

The late Dr Macquorn Bankine has shown that, tlicoreti- 
oally, the mean water level is not situated half vray botween 
the crest and trough of tho sea. The following formulee 
furnished by him give tho meaii level of the sea from the 
height and length of the wave. These formulm arc exact 
only for water of considerable depth as compared with the 
length of the wave, lor Bhallower water they are only 
approximate : — , . . 

Lot L bo the length of a wave, H the height from trough to 
crest j then, diameter of rolling oirclo=_A_ , ratlins of orbit of 


Consetiuontly-— 

Crest above still tvnter -5 + •78643^ ; 


Trough below still water - ’7864^ , 

Dee^Watet Harbours, 

Harbours of refuge are distinguished from tidal harbours 
dnly by the superior depth of water ■w'hich they possess 
and the larger area which they enclose. . The requisites 
ore — shelter during storms, good holding, ground, and easy 
access for shipping at any time of tide and in all states ,pf 
the weather A breakwater, though a passiv^ is yet a real 
agent, haying true Tii'ork to dp. During storms many 
thousand toils of water are elevated and maintained above 
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tho&ea levels and a bicakwatei lias tn stop then onwaid 
motion within a given space or else to change the direction 
of then movenieTit 1 hole aie two ways m which this woik 
can bo perfoimcd Ono is by means of a plumb wall to 
altei the diroctiun of the moving watei by causing it to 
ascend veitically, and then to allow it to descend veitioallj, 
by which piocesa the waves aie inflected and sent back 
seawatds Anotliei mode is to arrest the undalatious 
by a sloping wall of length sufficient to allow the mass 
of elevated watei to fall down upon tho slope It, 
however, the slopo is not long enough to enable the 
waves to dostioy themselves, they will, though reduced m 
height, puisuo thoir oiiginol direction and pass over tho 
top of the bioakwatei In this case the bieakwatci does 
not do its full amount of work, and miperlect eheltci is 
obtained 

The principle asaeitod in favoui of tho veitical wall is 
that oceanic waves in deep watsi are purely oscillatoiy, 
and evoit no impact against veitical haulers, which aie 
theicfoie the most eligible, as they have only to encountei 
the hydioatatic pressuio due to the height of the impinging 
billows which ate reflected without breaking 

Pioin the effect of winds and tide-cui rents already ro- 
fened to, and perhaps fium other causes, the action of 
which seems to have been oveilooked by the advocates of 
the upright wall, we have good reason foi believing that 
any form of barrier, in whatever depth of water it may be 
placed, must occasionally be subjected to heavy impact 
The posnbility of vmvea of tianslation being geneiated m 
the deepest water is established by the following facts — 
tint, that oceanic wavosbieak, partially at least, long befoie 
they leach tho shoie, because (as admitted by the advocates 
of the purely oscillatoiy oharactei of oceanic undulations) tho 
depth of water is loo small to admit of then being fully pio- 
pagated , secondly, that waves in ationg tideways hieak in 
deep watei dming calm wentliei — a phenomenon which is 
apparent to tho eye and familiar to all Bailors , ihit dly, and 
negatively, that to leewaid of those races which piodnce 
bioken watei, and which certainly do not reflect the incom- 
ing waves, there le comparatively emooth watei both at sea 
and on the adjoining shore until the strength of the tide is 
exhausted aud the lace has disappeared, after which violent 
action IS again fully manifested on die shore Even a 
vertical wall, if built of ordinaiy masonry in courses, 
must during its foimation piesont to the action of tho 
waves at its unSnished end a sloping or at least a stepped 
face like a talus wall, but which, unfortunately for its 
stability, possesses none of the advantages of such a flnished 
work In short, dming the most critical penod of the 
history of eveiy built vertical wall, the face work and heart 
ing are exposed, at the outer end, to the force of breuhing 
waves At Dunbar the foice against the unfiniehed end 
of a neaily vertical wall was found by the maiino dynamo- 
meter to be nearly BIX timos greater than on the face of the 
fioiahed wall, where tho waves were at the time purely 
osoillatory 

ObUiiiia An Important advantage of tho sloping wall is the small 
foioo 111 iQsistance which it offers to the impinging wave, but it 
ipiaM borne in mmd that the weight lestmg on 

^ the face stones in a talus wall is decreased in proportion to 
the sine of the angle of the slope If we suppose the waves 
which assail a sloping wall to act in the horizontal plane, 
the component of then impulsive foioe at* right angles to 
the surface of the talus will he proporliondl to the Sine of 
the angle of inolmation to the plane, while the effective 
foice estimated lu the horizontal plane will be proportional 
to the square of the sine of the angle of inclination But if 

we assume the motion of the impinging particles to behon- 
zontol, the number of them which will be intercepted by 
the sloping euvface will be also reduced in the tsdeia of the 


Bino of the angle of mclmation, oi of the inclinalion of tho 
WdU to tho veitical Hence the tendency of the waves to 
pioduce horizontal displacement, on the assumption that tho 
diiection of tho impinging pai tides is lioiizontal, w ill be pi o- 
poitional to tho cube of the sme of the angle of dovatioii 
of the wall 

If it fuithei happens that, owing to the lalative diiectio » 
of the pioi and of the waves, there is an oblique action m 
azimuth as well as in altitude, there will be aiiothei siinilai 
reduction in the ratio of the squares oi cubes of tho angle 
of incidence, accoidiug as the component of the force is 
reckoned at right angles to the smface of tho piet or in 
the dircctiou of the waves 

Let /=-foica of tho wave on unit of anifacc of w ill foi pci pen 
dicuhu iiiuclsuco , 

/"--foico on unit of suifaaa at veitical iiifidciico <p and 
'ininutli il incidotiLc , 
then /' «/ (sm ^ sm ip) ’ 

The amount of shelter which i& pioduoed by a hieakwatoi Pio 
must be measmed by the length of the poitioii of wavet“tive 
which M eithei deetioyod or lefleoted by it The amount 
of woik done by it decreasea fiom the maximum, which is 
at noimal incidence, to zeio when tho waves come upon it pjopoi 
“ end on," in which last case 1 1 ceases to act as a bi eak watei tionil t 
at all, unless to the extent due to lateial faction oi eiosiou 
where there is a wall oi a slope on which the end of the 
waves can bieok tomes 

It a breakwatei he so situated in relation to tho coast lino a bicnl 
that waves may stiike obliquely upon its inner oi sholtoiod watei 
Bide, an extension of its length in the same direction wull 
incieose the amount of sea mteiceptcd by it The length- 
oiling of a bicakwntcr may theicfoie, during cortain winds, 
luciease the sea within the huibour instead of leducmg it In 
such a COSO the ox tension should, if possible, be' mode in a dit 
feient diioction, oi a sepaiate breakwatei may be brought 
from the shoie so as to shelter the inuor side If these w oi Ice 
cannot ho under taken, tlien an addition to the sheltoiod 
space within must be provided in which the waves can 
spread, or additional slopes bs piovidod on which they can 
bleak 

The table of the principal pioportions of some of tho 
most remaikable breakwaters given on p 460 may bo 
found useful as a guide in designing woiks of a similai 
kind 

The following costs of different breakwaters are from the Coat of 
mmutCB of the Institution of Civil Engineers and othei tioah 
sources — 


Bjcofcnatci 

DtpHi of 
Wntci In 

OoBt poi 
Lin loot 


Rninniln 

Jolictto, liLumilles 
Maiboillin (new) 
Portland 

Algieia 

Holyhead 
Aldeinoy 
Hymouth > , 
Dover i 

etos 

6 to 0 6 

8 to 10 

etoO 

8 toy 
88 

e 6to7 6 
8 etoS 8 

£ 

72 

100 

116 to ISO 

122 

abontldS 
170 I 
200 

360 

328 

848 to 360 1 
366 } 

m 

610 

600 

1080 

Convict 

labom 

Ko rubble, 
all loige 
boton 
blooka 


Although some of these prices have given use to length- 
ened discussions as to the comparative economic advantages 
of the various designs, the results have not been of much 
value, on account of the different degrees of oxposuie and 
of depth of water at the vaiious places The economio 
values may perhaps be arrived at m a more satisfactory 
mannei, althou^ still but only very approximately, 
thus ^When !B=th0 price per foot of depth, ^j^the 
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Tabu tif principal Ptqpo) turns qfrematkable ffualimtei'^ 



ptioe pel lineal foot, and ^»the depth m feet at high 
watei, then 



Tbe lesults calculated in this manner me arranged in 
01 der of their costa in the following table, from which the 
plumb plot at Dover appeals to be by far the moat costly — 


iramt of ZTsibow 

Doplli m 
Feet at ntgh 
Water 

i 

Foitland 

62 

£1 90 

Johetlc 

35 

2 06 

Algiiis 

42 

3 00 

him sallies (new) 

36 

310 

Plymouth 

68 

3 45 

Holyhead 

36 

4 40 

Aldeiney 

87 

4 00 

Dover 

88 

8 47 


Jtvnil Minaid allows for laigo merchant vessels in harbours of 
oWfl refuge one cable-lengtli, which would givo about foui ves- 
ot^hw*^ sels pel acie Captain Calver allows thiea vessels per 
bouis of ®- small sheltered harbour of refuge At Carcbff 

leftigo Flats there were at one time 224 vessels anchored as close 
and of to each othei as they could well be, m an open roadstead, 
“““'**■ and occupying a space of 660 acres, which would give 0 4 
^ vessel per acre 

Fidal Sallows 

We have hitherto been consideiing outer breakwatois 
erected in deep water, and which are constantly exposed to 
the waves, we now turn to pieis and sea-walls which ate 
placed within the range of the breaking surf, and which arc 
exposed to its force for a limited period only, being some- 
times left nearly or altogethoi diy by the receding tide 
In dealing with waves which are admitted by all to exeit 
a true percussive foice, the question arises as to how this 
foice may bs best resisted — whether by opposing to it dead i 
weight, or a comparatively light structure, the swbility of 
which IS dependent on stiong flxtuies connecting it with 
the bottom On this subject the late Mr Alan StevciUion 
made the following remarks, in relation to hghthouse 


toweis, but his views aie equally applicable to pieis and 
breakwntais — 

" A piniaiy inquiiy in ictjaidto towcis m an exposed situotioii is 
the question wlicthoi thou stability should depend upon then 
aiiength oi then neight, oi, m othei woids, on then emeswn oi 
then uuHmi Inpiefuiing weight to stiongthuc nioie closely 
follow the couiso pointed out by the analog' ot nitiuc, mid this 
mint not he iigaidod le atucio notional tuU'iulnge, foi the iiioio 
dose the analog between intuio and oui woilvs tltc lc‘S dilliculty 
we shall oxpeuenco in jiassing fiom natuic to ait, mid the moio 
«hiactlywillouiobsoivotionson natmal nhonomeii'i huai upon tho 
sitihcial piojoit If, foi cxiHijile, wo ni ilco a senes ol obsiivitions 
I on the toreoof the sol as eveited on masses of roik, mid indcuoiu 
to dtaw fiom these obsotvvtions some eonchisioiis ss to the amount 
iind diiection of thit foreo ns exhibited by tho innsscs of imk which 
icsi&tit suachsfully. Mid tho toim whnh these mtissis iwsuinc, we 
shill pass nstuially to tho dotcnnuiation of tho mass mid loim of n 
buildingwhith maybe oapihlo ot opposing siniihi loioes, is we ton- 
olnds with some icason tint the in ns anil foini of the imluial lock 
aieexpononts of the amount and diicition ot the foiees tliiy have 
so long contmnod to lesist It will i caddy bo peiecived that w6 
oie in a viiy difluent xnd less advantageous position, when we 
attempt, fiom such obseivotions of natninl iihononiuia in which 
wught IS solely concoined, to deduce tho stiength of sn utilaivl 
fshiic Anothei veiy obvious icason whj wo diould piofii mass 
I and weight to stiength as a souiro of stability is that tlio eflect of 
, muemeitiaiB constant and ntichaagcxhlo in its nntuie, wlido tho 
strength which results e\ pn fiom the most judn lously disposed and 
i well executed flxtiuca of o eompsntncly light fahin is const intly 
suhjat tobo inqianed by the loosening of suoh lixtuies, occasioned 
hy tho almost incessant ti eiuoi to which stiuetiiiesof this kind must 
he subject horn the beating of tho woves Mass tlicieloie seems 
to be a souico of stability, tho elfeet of winch is at once apineliended 
hy the mind ns moie m iaiinony with tho conscivativo pnnoiplos 
of nituio, and unquestionably lossliablc to bo deteuoratod, tbantbo 
stiength which, depends upon the caicfiil piopoition and adjustment 
’ of paits ” ‘ 

It IS a remarkable fact that duiing a summei gale 14 Effect of 
blocks, each 2 tons in weiglit, wbich. bad been permanently ‘'“'"8'' 
fixed m the Dhu Heartach lighthouse tower by joggles andJ®J]j“' 
cement, at the level of 35J feet above the aea, weie torn and of 
out and swept off the rock, while the tlun panes of ciowu bottom 
glass m the lantern of Winstauley’s Eddystoiio tower, w'lnoli 
were only about 5 feet higher, resisted tho waves for a “a,,^ 
whole winter The impact on maime maaoniy seems stme 



^ jlceouni qf fits Sterryvmt Lighthoust, hy Alan Stevenson, LL B , 
EB.BE, Edm, 1848,p 49 
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tlierefoiB to depend on the lelation subsisting between the 
height ot the waves it tlie place and the height and con- 
hguiation of the tnck itself aboio and below low watei, 
and perhaps also on the cnuhgmation of the bottom of the 
sea neai the lock ^ While the rock at Dhu BTeaitachfiom 
its height above the sea foims a piotcetion against the 
smallei waves, it opeiates as a dangeious conductor to 
the larger waves, ciiablmg them to eveit a poweifnl action 
at a mach higher level than if the rock had been lower 
It IS of gieat impel tance that these facts should be kept 
in view, and that the Eddystone should not be regarded 
as a safe model for imitation at all locks which are exposed 
to a heavy sea 

Foills The impact of the waves against the outside of a sea wall 
on out or pier gives rise to four distinct foices, namely — (1) the 
masomv hoiizontal foice, which tends to shake loose, or drive 
m, the blocks of which the masoniy consists , (2) tho 
veitical foice acting upwards on any projectmg stone nr 
protubeiance, as well as against the lying beds of the 
stones, (3) the vertical force acting downwards, which 
results either fiom the receding wave strikmg upon the 
toe of a talus wall, or from its passing over the parapet 
and falling upon the pitching heluud, so as to plough it 
up , (4) the “ baokdraught,” which tends by reaction fiom 
the wall to remove the soft bottom, and in this way to 
undermine the lower courses or to suck loose stones out of 
the woik 

It may be concluded fiom the above that the points 
which lequiie to bo most attended to are — thecontoui and 
quality of masoniy of tho wall itself , the paiapet, which if 
not of proper form, or of insnfBcient height, leads to damage 
in tho pitching behind it , and lastly, the foundation- 
cuuiBos, in the design and coustructiou of which, if similai 
piecautiuua bo not attended to, undei washing of the bottom 
may take place, so as to leave the lowest eouises without 
protection 

Voices Within the masoniy, as well as without, tho waves exert 
witlim foice in the following diflfeient ways — (1) by the propaga 
maioniy Vibrations pioduoed by the shock of the waves on 

^ the outer oi sea-wall, through tho body of the piei to the 
innei or quay-wall, (2) by the direct communication of 
the impulses through the paiticlos of the duid occupying 
the inteiBtices of the hearting, so as to act against the hack 
joints of the taco stones of the mnei quay, (S) by the 
sudden condeasations and expansions of the air in tho 
hearting, so os to loosen, and at last to blow out, the face 
stones of the quay, combined -vvitli (4) the hydiostatic 
pressure of the water, which is forced through the sea-wall, 
and, from want of fiee exit, is retained and acts as a head 
at the back of the quay, and which, howevei small in 
quantity, will, as in a Bramah press, act with equal force 
upon all surfaces exposed to its pressure, howevci huge 
those surfaces may be The last three causes are probably 
the most efficient agents in the woik of destiuction 

From a comparieon of diffeient piers in the Qerman 
Ocean where we have most examples, and from careful 
consideration of the other data, it appeals that vortical 
piers, fully exposed to the oidmaiy waves of that soa, 
should he uot less than from 36 to 45 feet broad at tho 
level of high water Of coaise this remark does not apply 
to anomalous cases where waves aie exceptionally high, 
but, as already stated, to works exposed to tho oidinary 
waves 

The positions in which the pieisaro to be placed depend 
on the natuie and configuration of the shore and of the 

^ Hi D A Stevenson has laid} sho'wii that a found shaped de- 
pression in the sea bottom extends from the ocean m the chrecUon c{, 
and iieaily as tar as, the Dim neertach rock, i geological formation 
which must ceitainly admit the heaviest dasa of waves to come nearer 
to tlie rook u^fProe ofthelnsi ofOivslEn(ime»rs,^d,:&n) 
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bottom Aftoi a coriect plan, with soundings, has been Design 
obtained, the next step is to lay down coutoui hnes of tho 
difteiont depths which make the limits of tho deep end shoal 
watei at once obvious to the ej e Tlie lines of the piers may Jaihour 
then be sketched so as, without dmiegatding othe con- 
ditions, to keep the works ns much as possible on the shoal 
ground, while they at the same time enclose the gieatest 
possible area of deep water 

The entrance should bo fixed seawaid of every part of Entnneo 
the works, and its direction, unless where the inteinnl 
area is small and the sea veiy heavy, should if possible be 
mado to coincide with that of the heaviest w'aves, so that 
they may run along with and guide vessels into the tiarbour 
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The outer piei should in such a case be extended suf- 
fioioutly fai seaward of the end of the iniiei pioi head 
to givo It a flee end, os m fig 7, thus allowing a ship 
plenty of sea room to shape an easy couise befoie taking 
the entrance to the sheltered basin of the haiboin 

There should be sufficient distance landwai d of a liaibour 
month to allow a vessel, liaving full weigh on liei, to 
shorten sail For this Mmard recommends tliat, where 
vessels of ordinary size lequireto altei then couise m oidei 
to reach the inner basin, no circle with a loss mdius than 
200 yards in smenth water should, if possible, be adopted, 
and It should not be forgotten that a vessel requires a laigoi 
radius in turning wheie the water is shoal than wlieie it is 
deep 

K the beach consist of travelling detritus, the entrance 
must be so devised ns not to form a tiap for the passing 
shingle This danger is most to be dreaded on the roasts 
wheie heavy waves strike obliquely upon tho shoie Finally, 
theie mo&t be a good “loose,” so that vessels on leaving 
the harbour shall be able to shape their couise free of rucks 
or a leo^3ho^e, and Mmaid very properly remaike that the 
mouths of harbours should be designed rather to suit the 
entering, which is far moie irapoitant, than tho exit of 
vessels 

Preference should generally bo given to a pier of hoii- Piera of 
zoiital convex outline, or a polygonal fonii, than to one long 
straight pier The principal objection to a straight pier does 
not, however, extend to cases where the heaviest waves strike vatnre 
upon it obhquely, ond roll landwards along the sea-wall pio 
I^pecial care, however, must m all cases be talien that a iei«We 
sea-woik nowhere presents to the sea a surface of concave 
horizontal outline, or, what is still worse, abrupt faces which p,g,g 
foim a re-entraut angle, for the waves will then act with 
an almost explosive violence, the bieaking of a freo wave 
being a very different thing from the breaking of a wave 
coni£ed by a barrier of masonry While the fiist may be 
compared to tho harmless ignition of a loose heap of gun- 
powder, tlie other resembles the dangerous explosion pro- 
duced by the discharge of a cannon. 
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It may in some oases be found bettei, in designing a Baa- 
wall for protecting a sinuous coast, to cany tbe bulwaik 
stiaight aciosB ledges of lock Mliieli eittiid l^dwaida, tlion 
to follow the lino of the high watei moigin Foi although 
with the stiaight well wo may have to oncomitei a gieattr 
depth oE watei and a heavier sui f, still with Ihe other we 
may have to oppose tho waves with a wall whidi has at 
faome plnoes a concave hoiizontal cmvatme, by whioh the 
foi ce IS ( nncentrated and rendeied inoro dcstiuctiv e More 
ovei, tho stiaight wall may bo con&ideiably ehortei than 
the LUived 

Vuticoi The general gradient of a fiagmentaiy beodi depends 
profile of upon the size and natmo of tho paiticles, and the foice of 
diBsiinilaiity between its sloiies neoi the 
levels oE high and low watei aiises fiom a decrease m tho 
foica of tlie waves, caused by their being bioken befoie 
they leaoh the high water maik Tho groat object, thoie 
fore, IS to design the piofile of the waU so as to alter as 
little as posaiblo the sjniuietiy of the beach Foi tho 
iBOBoiis alieady stated, it is plain that unless near high 
watoi inaik a vertical wall is in most cases unsmtoble for 
a sandy beach Instead of alteiing tho diiection of the 
nave at a distance fiom its foundation, the whole chanqo 
IS produced at that veiy point , and, unless the wall be 
founded at a coiiaiderahlQ depth, its destruction is all hut 
coitain A. cmvoJ pioGlo will pievenbto a considciablo 
evtent the daugoi of leaction, by causing the olteiation in 
the direction ol the wave to take place at tliat part wheie 
the wall IS strongest, and which is also at tho gieatest 
poasible distance fiom the toe oi cuib couise But a veiy 
serious objection to all foi ms of cuived walls, unless the 
lodius be large, is ttie weakness which results fiotu the use 
of wedge-shaped face-stones The impact of the sea on 
matonals o£ that foim may be compared to ahlow diiected 
upwaids against the intiados oC a stone aicU— the direc- 
tion of all otheiB in winch tbe vonssous are most easily 
dislocated This action can only be i eaisted by veiy cai oM 
workmanaliip m the diossing and setting of the hacking 
Anothei objection, applicable to all o\cept tideless seas, 
such as the MedUoiiauoan, aiisoa from the vaiying level of 
the suificeof tho watci , foi what may be best at one tiige 
of the tide cannot be eciually suitable at anothei 
EBdiw- When a wave encounteiB an obstado such as a hiook- 
tionof -^atei, the poitioii which stakes it is eithei entiiely 
doatioyed or leflected seawards, while tho poition which 
tie 13 not so Intel oepfced pisses onwards, and spreading latei- 
flsvion ally undsi lee of the baiuer suffeis a reduction of its 
height Fiom a very few observations in the sea under 
lee of the bieakwator at Wick, and fiom soluo evpon- 
inouts made m a brewei’s cooling \,it by Mi Thomas 
Stevenson, it appealed that after passing an obsti action 
the 1 eduction m tho height of a wave varies as tho squaie 
loot of the angle of d.eilex.iua When a ropreaents tbe 
latio of the leduced to the uniedaced wave and « tbe 
angle of deflexion, the foimuln, which must howeyei, be 
legaided as only approximate, is 

a,= l 00- 06>J- 

The measuiements of the distances of high water maik 
from the centio of diveigonoe, in sandy bays which are 
undei lee of piomontoiies, seem to show that this foimnla, 
01 one for a logaiithmic spual, repiesents the effect of 
lateral diveigonoe veiy fnnlj Piovidmg the mutenals of 
the beach are homogeneous and easily moved, the inouisions 
of tho waves into the land will be measures of the foices, 
all of which become ml at the high water mnik The fol- 
lowing table shows measuiemonts of tlio finely cutved 
storm and tide marks traced out on the sandy beach 
audei the lee ot the promontory at North Berwick, and 
the results of the formula 
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Tho tianqudlity of close Iiaibours with the saino exposuio Rodiu 
depends on the relative widths of the eutiance and the 
inteiiui, the depth of watei, and tho foim and diioction of 
the enhance m lelatlon to the line of maximum exposuio pissing 
Afoimulafoi the lednrtivo powei of haiboms has been into 
given by Mr Thomas Stevenson {JSdin Phil Jowim/noi close 
1853 ) 

■\Vlioie the pioia ->10 high enough to plotict the oiicloSLil ill l fioM 
tho wiud, and tlio width of entnnee not vciy git it m toniimiisrm 
witli tile hicidth of the wave, the iiimy w ills nraily iiUn ill, nml 
the distance fiom the entisiicc to pkee ot obscis itioii not less 111 in 
60 fict, thin 




wheie Hsheightof wavont ontinncp, 6— bicsdthof onti ii: , 
bioadthol haiboni at plate of obaoii ation, U — distinip bom nioutli 
of liaiboui toplacoof obseivatioii, i" height nl iiiluiid oiusuliul 
WMo at place of obseivation, — ill in feit It It be 1 iki ii is unity, 

j Will bo ahiction loprosonting tho reduptiio powii ot tlip hii 
hour 

Actual uionsiu emonts at tho Imboms ot Kingstown, Sniuleil «ul, 
Micduff, Fishmiow, and Bupkio ga\o the inpin of ubsemitioiis 
(which at Butkio olono nuniboiod npw nils ot 2no0)-3 01 tut, 
while that of icaults enlculdtoil by tho foiniuU give 2 (>3 fei t 

The size as well os the ratio ot widths of ciiliauco •mil Rj/p ni 
basin must also beat a pioper relation to tho height of imibmu 
waves to which the haiboui la exposed Tho ftiuiiula foi 
tho leduotiva power assumes that tho wa\es oftvi being 
reduced by lateral expansion shall havo timo to sink and in nine' 
be ultimately destroyed But if instead of this they mlii'li 
mo again leflocted fcowaiJs the entianeo, such lueoil will 
destroy the tranquillity of the basin and pi event vessels 
from answ'eimg their helm when taking tho cnli unco Also 

where a spending beach which is only partially cileelno jii 
dcstioymg tho waves is formed very iicai tho ontiancc, it 
may do little or no good by causing a back w.ish oi leioil 
wave which will iiijuiiously affect vessels when ontoiuig 

As befoie mentioned, it is essential when tho exposuio blilUnr 
is great that theie be either a considciablo intcnul aiea, '"i ms 
or else a sepaiate basin opposite tho ciitianro to the iniici 
basin, for tlie waves to destroy or spend themRolves tSuch 
a basin should, if possible, enclose a poition of tlio onginal 
shore foi tho waves to bieak upon, and when riirniiistancrs 
pieclude this there should be a Hat talui w<vll of at least 3 
01 4 to 1, as lecominended by tho lute Mi Bieiuiiei of 
Wiofc Ml Scott Russell has found that talus walls ol 1 to 
1, or steeper, will not allow the waves to break fully, but 
wiU refiect them m such a manner as might in some cases 
make the entiance cbfihcnlt or even dangcious of access, and 
the berthage within unsafe 

The following cases in which tiaffiolias been successfully Plum 
earned on at quays unprotected by covering piois, may bc''''heio 
found useful as a guide — ^"^“1 

At Setahstra the quay is ot right angles to a fetch of 8 miles At , ” 


low watsi banks near Groenoefc 
Five mdos la probuhly not far from tlie limit that shouH be ob- 
served, which by the ordinary formula, A-1 'eVD, gives a wave of 
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8 8 foot , but tliQ foimula foi (Intmoo? “lo slioit is tliLsc iTOnldgiio 
wavos ibout a toot liiglipi , mil in boii y sioims ix iliaps waves not 
much less til 111 '} feet IP lyoMst, but nu sudiocu wous voBbols could 
not safely use flic qui) 

Booms lu oulci to tianqmlliao haibouis of small roductne 
powoi, log?, of timbei called booms, Laving thou ends 
socuiod by piojecting into gioovos cut 1 1 the masoniy on 
each aide, aio placed across tho oiitiancc of tho innoi bawn 
or dock Fiom I*) to 25 logs aie usually chopped into 
tlioae grooves, oi as m.iny moic as will insuio close contact 
of the lowobt log with a bill-piccc placed in the bottom of 
the haiboui They aio also waipod down oi fixed with an 
non hasp at tho coping couisp, without which piecanlion 
the swell is found to entei the haiboin fiom nndeincath 
By this contuvanco, which foims a tonipoiaiy wall, the 
waves aie ohockod, and completely pi evented fiom spi end- 
ing into the intoiior basin 

Twelve inch booms of pino timboi about 33 feet long 
havo boon bioLoii at tho small iishing village of Monseholo, 
noai Pou/auee, and elm logs havo in conseciuonce been 
substituted At Ilynish in Aigyllshiio, booms of the same 
timboi and scantling and 20 feet long havo been very fre- 
quently biokon Tlio maiino dynamomotoi at this place 
givQ ton poi squaie loot 

Capsoity The capacity of commcioial liaiboms foi tiada vanes so 
much with the exposuio and suo of vessels, that it is difli- 
com'' oulttoappioximatolothetiuth Atllamsgatc,founslnnco, 
incuo theio were found to bo about G vessels to au ar le in the outei 
Ivarbom, while tlieie weio about 1 4 in tho imioi and bettei 
piotpcted basin, wlioio too tlioio was poilinps i gicatei pio- 
poitioii of small vosspIs Iu tho Scotch fishing haibonis 
tho numbci ot boats used to bu lockonod at iioin 85 to 
115 per acio, but of Lvto llicii si/o has been much incicasod, 
and piobably not nioio than fiom bO to 00 could bo accoin- 
modiitod Tho Ooiiush boats at Now Lynn, accoiding to 
Iho Channel pilot, laiy liom GO to 80poi .icie 
Timlioi The omployniout ot tiniboi in liaiboiu woiks is of gicat 
stitto antiquity It hooms lust to Iwvo been used in funning 
boxes which woio iillod with stunos, and at a moie loconfc 
pciiud in tho foimation of opon fiamowoikstluougli which 
tho cm lent could pass fiooly Vitruvius mentions moles, 
consisting of tunbei filled with stones ond comonl, as having 
been used by thp Iniboiu-buililers in his days^ Tlio 
oailiost di awing of timboi inois that wo havo mot with is 
that of tho anoionb poib of Duiikiik in 1690, a cross 
section of which fiom Belidor’s Aft/itifditte Ilydi awliqne 
18 given in Plato VIII , fig 4 This kind of sUuetuio 
IS still not uncommon on tho coasts of the English 
Chatinol 

Dostiiio In sheltered bays wlieio a deop watsi landing-placo is all 
tion liy timt; jq lequirod, and whoro tho bottom is sandy or soft, 
lUMct* timber may be employed with great advantage Even lu 
somowhat exposed situations it can also be used for tidal 
haibrmis , hut tho fatal ovil in places where there is no 
adiniztuie of fiosh watci is its lapid destiuction by mariiio 
insoots In tlio AtUutic Ocean tbo Teietlo namlU, and 
at many places in the Goimiu Ocean tho Linaimta tae- 
&)«««, which was first diaoovcrod by tho Lite Mr Bobeit 
Stevenson at the Bell Hock Lightliouso in 1810, are veiy 
destructive of most kinds of timber Mi Stevenson found 
that memel was destroyed by the Limnojia at the rate of 
about 1 inch inwaids per annum IIo found that greou- 
hoait, hoefwood, Afiiean oak, and bullet tiee woie sroiccly 

^ It was piobably to some such woik that Hoiaco refers in Ode 1, 
Book Hi — 

" Conti actuplscas leqnoiA gentlnnt, 

Tmtls tn aitam molibns , line iieqvens 
Cnmonln iliniUUliioiloniptat ” 

A Imriioiir oontiart dated I3D4, lu all piobabilityfhe euliest wht^ 
Inw been picaei ved, apprais m the Mesnttrum Mgrum <Je 4 ber(m(hoi>— 
a eollectton of anoient dociunents pnnted by tho Bannatyne Club, and 
edited by tho late Professoi Cosmo Innoe 
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attacked, while teak stood lemaikably well and locust 
toleiably well, though suffeiing at last Gioenhcait 
timbci, tlniugh not abaolutely impenetrable, as ap]je,u 3 
fiom Ml Stevenson’s expeiiments, is the gioat specific 
in beos where the wotins aic destiuctivc But subsequent 
expoiienco has pioved that on tho coasts ot ScoUaml it 
IS, in some cases, leadily attacked, and at tlicso places 
cicosotiug 16 of compaiativelj little use, os tho woiin 
manifests no lopiignanco to timbei which has been even 
vciy lecontly inipiegnatcd 

In addition to the oxpounionts on tiinhci, twenty five Dm a 
diffciont kinds and combinations of nun woio tiiod attiUtyof 
the Boll Rock, including specimens of g.iUani/ed nons 
All tho ungalvanwod iinns weio found to nxidiae with 
much tho bUino load mess Tho galvanized spocimeiis 
losistod oxidation foi thioo oi four yo.iis, aftoi which the 
choinical aotiou wont on as quickly as iti tho otheis 
Although tho association of /iiic with non piotects, so long 
as it lasts, tho metal with which it is m contact, it must bo 
lemembotod that tins immunity is obtained at tho expouso 
of thozino, tho tonclency of which to oxidi/itioii is piopoi- 
tionilly exiltcd so soon as any part of the non is exposed 

The unpotlanL e/poiimcnts of hli Mallet on spccimoiis 
sunk in tho son showed that tlio amount of coiiosion 
dew eased with tho thickness of the ci&ting, and that fiom 
T^fth to i^jjtli inch 111 depth, ni castings 1 inch tlmk, and 
about ^“jtli inch ot wi ought non will bo destioyed in a 
centinym cleat ball watci But tlioio is icason to boliove 
fiom a oaiiuou ball winch was picked up on tho shoios of 
tho island of Inohkoitli that tlio decay was iii that easo ;|tU 
inch to the contniy Cast non guitiiigs ptuodiuilly im- 
moiscd by the tulo at tho Boll Hock lost at the into of 1 
inch 111 a ccutniy Even wlum tho i astmgs w etc oxtoinally 
sound then sticngth was leilucod one h ill in about 50 yoiiis 

In yudguig of the quiilitics of diftoKut qvunies fui Matoimlh 
liaiboni pui poses tho impoitiuue of a high spoiifio giavily of ooi> 
ought not to bo cvoilookod, ns appems fiom the table givuu ''tiitluai 
on pngo 464 

The supoiiurity of giainto to gieonscnno is piovcd by tho 
following oxperiDiontB on tlio times required to abiodo j*„th 
inch of each kmd of slono, nmdo with tho samo weights 
and giinduig agonts, and with ociiml tubes of ouch 
material — 30 minutes wero required foi Queoiisfeiiy 
(OatUn Nose) gioonstono, 40 minutes fin groenstono fiom 
Bainton neai EdinbuigU , 60 minutes fm Poteihoad 
gianito Mr Mini ay of Bundoiland also ostablishod, many 
yeuB ago, the supeiini powoi of icsietauco to attrition 
possess^ by granil o ovoi groeiislonc 

Portland cement rubble and concrete, a miisl valuable Port 
mateiial, now voiy commonly used in Biitain as well as on 
the Continent, nmy bo said to liavo to a laigo o^LtratJ™^"^ 
lovolutionized luiboiu building, foi it admits of being anil 
employed in many dilToiont ways, and can, it duo caio be concrote 
token as to the quality of tho cement and puiity of tho 
sand and giavcl, bo used with peifect eoiifldeuce 

Tho following Bpeoification has been tollowod extensively 
at different places — 

Tho Poitknd eoment is to ho ohlainod fiom the host memifac 
tinoia It is to bo giound cxtromoly fine, and is to weigh not 1 o6b 
thm 115 15 pei bnsliul , and oaeli oiiigo will, oii its aiuval at the 
works, ho tested in the following m inner Tho eeinont is to bo 
made into small hloeks 1 inch squftia and 8 indies long AfLoi 
being innilo, those blocks MO to he inmioisodinwatoi foi 1 day sand 
then tested hy being pkeed on two wippoits 8 mihos njmit, when 
they must stand thotranaveiso atiwn pioduced hy a weight of 70 lb 
pWed m the oentio Slabs oi rskos ai e also to ho made and placed 
in wnW, and after itnmoiaioii foi 2i bonis thoy aie not to show 
any^sigUB of oraoking or any softness on tho suifaco 

OHiB OBjneut IS to to tested bofoio any of it is used, and if it bo 
fotmd nnsatisfoctoiyit must be romoved fiom tlio woilcs Whan a 
oai^islandoditinust be tested fiom four diffoieut bags, and it must 
also bo tested weekly as tho works pioceed, and tho losulls 
fiirwarded to the engtnoois The oement must ho konght direct 
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TdbU of PxtjMtifsqf different Linds of Mud s 


Clay 9lata 
Hicft scluat 
Gnoisa 

Arajgdnloidil gToenstona 
Ohlouto aoluit 
GieywaoWa 
Chnkstoiio 
liod giaiuto 

aiato (Old Etd Sciudstoiio ioiniatioii) 
Chalk 

Wluta Piimaiy lima&toiie (luniblc) 
Ikd PumaryliniLatona (marbk), with 
ciystala of augite cmboddcd 
Chlouta slato 
Gramilai c^uaitz rook 
Gioy giunito 
Eliuty blate 
Rod tchpai poiphyry 
Fitobalone 
Stipcntiiio 
Compact tolaxmi 
Sandatoiia 
Roislono (Oolite) 

Baton 

lObiau limustouo 


Oolftr' 


Parrot coal (Amoncan) 
Bituminona sMe 
Caomel coal 


WobW of 


186 87 
182 50 
1819 
18125 
120 6 
176 2 
171 87 
17126 
170 62 
170 62 
169*37 
169 37 

168 76 
168 76 
166 26 
166 00 
36137 
16312 
160 62 

169 87 
16812 
163 76 
15312 
160 62 
117 60 

187 06 
136 26 
128 12 

96 25 
93 76 
77 60 


1:1 


Cubic fed 

11 9 

12 2 
12 3 
12 8 
12 4 

12 7 

13 0 
13 0 
13 1 
18 1 
18 2 

15 2 
13 2 
13 2 
13 1 
18 6 
18 6 
13 6 

13 9 

14 0 
141 
14 6 
14 6 
14 8 
161 

16 3 

16 4 

17 4 
23 3 
28 8 
28 9 


18 26 
19 00 
19 04 
19 16 

19 24 

20 OO 
20 81 

20 93 

21 06 
21 06 
21 30 
21 30 
21 13 
21 U 

21 96 

22 23 

22 87 
22 66 
28 24 
28 66 

23 Sb 
26 02 

25 20 

26 00 
26 88 
SO 6 
31 11 
86 07 
70 00 
76 03 

169 06 


column 


Lmcnl foo 

2 63 
2 06 
2 67 
2 67 
2 68 
2 71 
2 76 
2 75 
2 76 
2 7b 
2 77 
2 77 
2 77 
2 77 


2 86 
2 86 
2b8 


3 14 
3 27 
412 


171 


2 S|18 
2 308 
2 316 
2 333 
2 361 
2 351 
2 867 
2 167 
2 3b2 
2 362 
2 362 
2 362 


2 381 
2 587 
2 587 
2 106 
2 110 
2 lib 
2 1)8 
2 (11 
2 (66 
2 172 
•2 636 
2 611 


5 0b') 


S29 


.It tclilL 1» culculuted (o 


fiom tlio inamifiieioij and kept at tlio woiks in a diyand well 
vontildcd stinohouaa with diy avondoii floor and suit walls, pro 
pally rooted in and complctoly piotoottil from tha woathei 
The com i ate to Ite u aod is to oonsiat of one pai t of Portland comont, 
two of sand, andflveof gi,i\ ol, to bo thoroughly mixed with iproxioi 
(quantity of pmo watoi , aCtai it m deposxtoil, large angnln Btoiioe 
aio to bo addod, oaro being taken that all the stones nit tomplatUy 
Buuoundod by ooneieto foi a tluoknoss of not loss than 4 inthas 
All stones to ha okan and quite tieo liom sea ov cod oi olhoi vega 
table mattoi likelj to pievont the odhasaon of tlio ooncioto No 
concioto to bt made duimg frost Tho sand and gravel nsod 
must bo shaip and cloan, being porfeotly fioo fiom clay oi eaithy 
mattei 

Thoio 016 difTaiont kinds of machines by which the conoieto is 
tkoionghly mixed, and a saving of tost eBettod In that of Ml 
Mossont tlio nnmboi of levolntiona to mu the concrete thoiouclily 
13 twelvL 

Con The walla of haibours may be oonatiuctad of coalinuuua 
lannous building of concrete and stones, protected by temporary 
01 tuns piling and close planking The best mode of keeping out 
tlie water, as adopted by Mi Balmer at the duke of Rich 
inond’s haibour of Port Gordon, is to make a saw draft in 
each plank, and to place a thin plate of iron between the 
planks An example of this continuons or monohthic 
building is shown in Plate Till , fig 6 

Ml B B Stoney has deposited at Dublin the laigest 
blocks that have as yet been attempted to be moved 
1^ block 18 27 feet high, 21 feet 4 inches wide at base, and 12 
leet lor^ in tha duection of contains noorly 6000 cubic 
foot, and we^ha 360 tons , and when laid in place 12 lin^ feet of 
the wall IS finished at once up to oidinaiy W water level No 
coKcidam, .tBging, oi pumping is lequued The snpeTstmotnie is 
built III the oidinaiy mclliod hy tide work, and is faced with granite 
ushlms foi the sM^a to lie agawisf Tho hlooks ai e bnilt o£ land, 

or pontoon of which is^f feot\ong Ld 48 l^widt'^^ 


of the s|Kcifl< Riastts or 1 'IIS Ol hlf Ui tc 


liPtdO foinialankottlK airtiid, iiid, when lillid with suitii, this 
bdanus thi nemht ol thi blouk lunging itum the sUisiis it the 
olhei end A block ( in be laisid with Ihi ilmid tiilr, mid is gene 
lolly sot the followmg low watLi 

The late Mi J M Rendel intioduced the impiovod and Drposit- 
voij valuable method of depositing tho jnmci jnnhu'^ oi “>K 
rubble, which ib now genoiolly nsod iii tho couhtuu tum of 1"'*'''“ 
Inige bieakwaters This method ho oinployod lust at ***** 
MiBbay piei, neai Plymouth, in 1838, iii a depth of 38 
feet, and aftorwarde, on a still laigoi Hcnlo, m the (on- 
straction of tho breakwaters at Holyliond and Poitliind 

Tho impiovcmontoon"ists m depositing tho longh miitouHls fumi 
stings of hmhei, del atid a ( onnidoi iblo hiight abmi liigli ivatoi 
Thestonosaiobioughtoiithestagnigniwaggons.tliroughtlu bottoms 
of whtih they aio msohaigtd into thr sia Tlu piiiiriplc on w hn h 
these stagings are designed is tliat of olleiing tin Hnialhst possibln 
resistanci. to tlie sco, Ino undei slim tiuo consisting of nntlung nioio 
single upiiglit pihs for aupportmg (nth m uhiiiy At \\ ii k 
hoiboui woiks, as alicady stated, it was found that tbn pib sol tlu 
staffing for depositing thr nibble iiquiml to be ol grrmlif irt 
timbei, bnt even these w me 111 oken m laigo munbiis The pilrs 
wore mvanably broken by tho wares at about tlu Ioti‘1 of iiiifli 
water ” 

A depth of from 12 to 15 feol under low wator woa Level of 
pomted out by Mr Rendel as tho level below which the eonser- 
waves did little or no damage to pit) res pa due<t Bir John 
Eenme indeed considered that thme was little oi no cflect ® 
at a fathom and a half But at Wirk, ns already stated, 
the rubble was moved as low as 16 feet, and iit Alderney 
20 teet 

If the beds of the stones in a sea-wall wcio polished, the Evil of 
power of resistance would be reduced by about ono-fourLli, fine 
or mother words, roughly dressed matenals of thrcc-fourtha 
the weight of polished mfitenals will be equally safe 
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I’Uoio IS also good loisou io bclio^o tliafc alopcs of laigo 
jiieuLi, p<,H?i«cs aio piofoiabloto blopesof dicssod nmsomy 
Tlio gieat object to bo atbiincd is the maviiaum amount 
and uiufoiin disliibution of iiiclion 
lion Fieis of cast and of mnlleablo non aio now fio^uonLly 
picii employed Evainplos of tboso may bo scon at Scai borough, 
Sontlipoit, Poitobollo, and at many ollioi paits of tho 
English coast, and liavo been found to nuswui even nheie 
thoia IS a (‘onsidoinblc sea 

Tho piu nt Soiitlipoit, (Itsiiihiiia by 111 II lloopci, w of 
list lion, mil tlio inoilo of siiikiiii' ilio jiilcs \i w iiccntiii Tho 
pilis piopi'i 01 loMCst hiifiths of the columns uo cist iii lengths 
of 8 Icct mil 10 feet, ami in' smile into tho sind to tlio depth 
ol 7 Icct 111(1 9 li et icspcclivdy They ncie pioiidcd uitli ouculsr 
disks 1 loot <1 inclns in diniu toi, to loim s. boning fcinfaoo , snd, a 
siiull hole hcing left in tin eeiitio, a ninught mm luho 2 uichos in 
diiuiotii n as passed donn the insulo of the pile, imlfoKed ilHint 
loin inihcs into the s>iud, i eannc\ion being in ido by nioins of a 
llcxibU hose between tin tup ol the tube ind n tempoioiy pipe eon 
iieited with the Walui Uoiiip iiiy s niiing, and oalondcdos tlu sink 
iiig of tho xnli s inocccdful A jiiossme of ■« ilii of about 50 lb jiti 
inch i\ IS tlins obtaiiK d, uni this was fotind to bo sniliciciit tofoico 
the sindfioiii iindeilho disk Pacli disknaspioanledoutholowci 
siili iviUi ciiltiis, 'nhich, on nn nlteinatnig motion being giyin. to 
the i>ile, loosonofl the sand Tho inlos ncio gi iduollvloiveicd, and 
gniilctl by a smill oidniny piling engiiio \Yhen tho pieiisintt of 
n ltd li id been lomovcd about 6 minutes, the piles settled donnlo 
so him A beaung th it when tested with a lo id of 12 tons each no 
signs of scttlemint could bo tioiceiicd Tho cast-iion columns aio 
7 iiiclica in oitoiu il and. 6^ inches lu intomal dinnetci All tho 
julcs, to thoinunbci of 237, iicie sunk lu sii. nceks, bemg at tlio 
lute of botwoou 6 and? in tivcnty fom houis 

Tho Oloieiloii piei is ot malic iblo non Mi J W Oiovoi® 
stitcs tint oicli Tipught consists of two Billow lails woigbiiig 
80 lb lo the } ud, iivi led back to back, and hiving i tol il section 
foi e II 11 100 liet sp mold niches They aio bi iced logothci bj 
diigonil tic rods horn 1? to 21 incbcs in tbiindti The lowci 
jHiitiniis ol tho pilis below low watei mo ot solid wiought non 
I inches in diinutci, shod with cast-iiou scniis 2fcctui dnnutoi, 
iinl Will “iiewcd clown till i li-iuili lojie jiissid louiid blcol 
( viislni bills luitcd with tin sli un They jicni tiati d the gioiuid 
tn il( plhs viijiiig liom 7 to 17 fLol,and though madcwilh itliicad 
of Oiiuhis in pilch scldnin disccudcd nioio than 2} iililics oi 3 
nil lies 111 i tiuii Tin Holid pile sidiu mo laiimcltd with tho 
Billow mil Idles lij cicsl non shoes Wluie lock oicuiied holes 
will pniipoil, and i l-inih wiought non bm w.u iiisrilod mid 
siiiiiPil by i jiggid koy A shoo to iiciiio tho llmloiv mil was 
iilli (I mil keyed on this, and tho luinnniiiig spice iviis c uilkcdnitli 
Him ( 1 nil iit The luiieUi (if Uio longest puo is 7b ioi t Tho laid 
ol Hiiidwiy IS 1(1 fi nt iilinve oalioiiio liigli w itoi, and tho height 
abosu the giouiul it the iiiot hotid is about GS fcot 

Dqmiii, and Scout mg 

Deposits aiiso fiorn two csBoiitially opposite oausoB, vm , 
cumiuotiun and Htagnation of the watoi They aie alHo of 
(Ulluiont kinds of uiatoual — (1) thobohghtei mattoie, huch 
as mud, silt, and duo sand, wliicli aro held fot a time in 
inochatiical biiaponsion, and which, as the watoi ap^noacbos 
stagnabou, nio gnidually dioppod in tho oidoi of then 
spoeific gi.iv ily and mass, and (2) tliosogiossoi mattois, such 
ns dilloiout kinds of sand and ginvol, which aio tolled along 
tho hottom 01 diivon forwaid with tho water by Iho aebun 
of waves and cuiients The first-uained aro doposiled on 
the loB bido of piors oi gioins which obstruct the progiess 
of the waves or cmieuts, while the second accum^ato on 
thoir weatlter sides But the amount and the poatious 
nseauied by the deposits of the second kind depend on tho 
direction and force of the waves oi currents in lolobou to 
the foreshoieand to obstruotiona The amount of doposits 
of the £rst kind are little dependent on the direcbon of tho 
stroke of the waves outside of tho basiu or shelterod place 
m which they are deposited 

AitiHeiil Tho preservation of the depth of haibouis at a level 
seommg lower than that of the onginal bottom involves both un- 
ceitainty and expense T^ere the deposit is confined to 
the space between high and low water-marks, the aconwng 

* Jl/i» Inst Civ Mig , vol xx 

* ilin Inst, Cm. Sng ,vol Moni, 


by means of bait oi fiedi wttoi is compaiativcly easy, but 
whoio It foims a bai outside of tho cntianco, tho possibility 
of maiutaiuuig pcimauoutly a gietitei doiitk becomes very 
doubtful The cflicacy of tho scoui, &o long as it is not 
impeded by enlaigemouts of tho channel, may be kept up 
for groat distances, but it soon comes to an end aftoi it 
moots tho soa When the volume of watei liberated is 
gloat coinjiared with the alveus oi channel thiough which 
It has to imss, the stagnant watei which onginally occupied 
the channel does not to the samo extent destroy tho 
momentum as wbcie tho scoiiiing hos to bo loioduced by a 
buddeu finite impnlbc In the ono case tho scouring powei 
dojiends, laiens patibus, simply on tho i elation subsisting 
between the quantity libeiated in a given BX>aco of time and 
the aocboual aiea of the channel through which it has to 
pass , while ill tho other it depends on tho piopcUing head, 
and the cbiection m winch tho watoi loaves tho slnico Mi 
itouderb achomo foi Bnkcuhoad w as on tho foiinoi pimciplo, 
which it must bo > ecollocted is only applicable wheie tho 
soil la easily btuied uji 

Tho first example of aitificial sooniing in England seems 
lo bo duo lo Sinoaton, who used it effectively at llamsgate 
m 1779 At Bute Docks, Cardiff, designed by tbo Into 
Bir W Cubitt, tho access to the outer basin is kept open 
most successfully by moans of artificial scouring on a largo 
scale 

Minard holds that when a channel has to be mauilaiucd 
by icgulai and habitual scoiuing, the whole effect is gone' 
lally pioduoocl in thocomse of the fiist qiiaitoi of an houi, 
This was mado tho subject of paitioular luvesligation at 
Duulaik, whole sections of tho channel woio made beluio 
and duimg tho scorn , and it was found that theio was no 
nlloiatiou 111 tlio soctioual area after tho first quaitoi of an 
horn 

Causes 0/ Itic) ease of XTeigU of Waves 

Tho following causes incrooso tho height of waves in a 
hatbooi — (1) tho louioval of a spending boach cither at 
tho ontianco channel oi within the haibour by building a 
quay 01 talus wall acioss it; (2) doepomng tho entronco 
channel or tho basin of tho liaibonr itself, — thus the diffi 
culty of keeping vessels to thoir moorings at tho quays of 
a haibour luoieases dming flood tide, just as the tido uses 
and tho dejith is thoicby incieased, (8} lemoval of an 
aitillcial bieakwatei oi a protecting point of land oi spit 
of giavol outside of tho haiboui , (dj filling up side oieeka 
01 Idtcial basins in a haibour oi its entrance channel, (C) 
shortening tho distance between tho soa and tho cntianco 
to an muoi basin or dock by piojocting tbo basin oi dock 
faithcT out from tho shoie-lino so as to bung the gates 
noaiei tho sea ontianco, or piojecting the mouth of a 
liaibour faiUiei scawaids, (C) removal of a jetty oi filling 
up an mtificial side chainbei oi con veiling talus into plumb 
walls , (7) straightening an entrance channel oi an outer 
Bido bioakwatoi or walls within a harboui j (8) widening 
tho ontianco oi tho ontianco channel , (9) leduotion of tho 
area of tho basin of tho harboui , (10) making emoothor 
the surface of a natuial sloping beaoli oithoi withm or 
outside of a haibour by pitching its surface , (11) lowei- 
ing the top of a protecting outside breakwatei ovei which 
the sea brooks, (12) convertmg an open limber quay into 
a closo quay, (13) lengthening a biaakwater so as to 
intercept a greater portion of the waves which come in 
certain directions, 

n Docks 

Docks are of two kinds, viz , dry or groving docks, and 
wet or fioatmg docks The dry or graving dock is a small 
water-tight chamber, fitted with gates of timber or iron, 
whiob are shut against tho rising tide after a vessel has 
XI. — 59 
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tiilciod foi lilio puiposQ o£ beiug lopniied TLo watei 
below low tiilc lovel is pumped out geneially by steam 
power 

fyot The wet dock oi tide basin is a laige water-tight m- 

looks cloauie, usually several acies in extent, wluch. is also 
fitted with gates which aio closed, not, howevei, dunng 
the flowing but the ebbing tide, eo that the vessels lying 
at the quays within the basin may lemain constantly 
afloat and nearly at the same level while being loaded 
and unloadod 

boobs In Older to extend the time duiing which vessels can 
entei oi leave a wet dock there aie two additional works 
which aie often connected with it Those aie the ontianco- 
look and the outei oi halt-tide haem The lock is a naiiow 
cliamber of jnst sufficient length and bieadth to admit a 
ship of the gieatest length and breadth of beam that is 
o\.pectBd to fi equont the poit Such a lock can, in absence 
of tbe kigosL class of ships, accommodate simultaneously 
thiee oi four vessels of smallci tonnage Locks aio somo- 
time made with double gates, so that when only one vessel 
of small size has to entei, she isshut up within a compartment 
of the lock, by which means some of tho watei is saved 
which would have been expended had the whole of tho 
chamboi been filled Shoilly aftoi tho tide has begun to 
ebb, and when tho gates of tho wet dock have been shut, 
in oidot to pievent the watei fioni falhng too low in tho 
dock, a vessel can still entei oi leave by means of tho lock 
She IS fiist passed into the lock fiom tho sea, and, the lower 
01 sea gates being closed, tho sluices in the upper or dock 
gates arc opened, which loises the watei in the lock 
chamboi to tho same level as the watei in tho dock, when 
the uppei gates aia opened to let tho vessel pass in Ships 
leaving the dock aftei tho tide has begun to foil aio passed 
into tbe luck chamboi, when the upper gates are closed and 
the sluices lu the lowei gates aie opened, until tho water 
in tho lock has fallen to the same level as tho tide outside, 
when tho lower gates aie opened and the vessel goes out to 
sea This system of locking is coutmued so long as tho 
level of Ihe dock is not so mneh dexnessed os to afiect the 
loachug or unloading of vessels lying at the quays, oi until 
the tub has ebbed so fai as to pievent vessels loaching 
tho look flora tho sea At the West Dock, Caidift, whoie 
the level is kept np by fiesk watoi fiom tho iivoi Taff, 
tho gates, in oidoi to suit tho use and fall of tho tub, 
arc opened one horn befoia and about two hoiiih after high 
watei 

Tide The tide basin moy be described as a lock of veiy brgo 

bsBms dimenBions capable of receiving at tho some time a con- 
sider able number of vessels, which continue to run into it 
fiom the sea after the dock gates have been finally closed 
foi that tide Such vessels can run in, so long as they liavo 
sufficient water over the sill of the sea gates of the basin, 
01 until the basin itself is filled with ships The sea gates 
aio then closed, and thesluices in tho tipper gates aie opened 
till the water in the basin is on a level with tho wratoi in 
tho flock The ships are then passed continuously into the 
dock, in a stung, one after tho other. By means of this 
aiiangement the tiaffic can bo earned on to a far greater 
extent than is possible with a naiiow lock, winch has to 
bo filled and emptied foi each vessel that enteis oi leaves 
the harbour The late Mr Jesse Haitley of Liverpool was 
the first to propose half-tide outer basins, as adinnets to 
wet docks 

Advao The peouliai advantages of ducks ate the following 

tSq'’ ’ accommodated m the smallest possible space, 

and are enabled to lie constantly afloat , whereas in tidal 
haibunrs, where they take the ground, they are apt to be 
strained oi to have their floors broken But there are 
other soniCBB of mischief than this in open harbours, for 
often, when the tide is ebbing, vessels, unless watched, Ml 
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against each othoi In two lustaiieos wheio the bottom, 
which was muddy, had a considciablo declivity, a ship 
which had taken tho ground on the beach noai low w atci 
mark was actually run down and damaged by anothoi 
stranded vessel, the warps of which suddenly snaiiped and 
freed her from the mooimgs at tho quay, thus cnut.ing a 
colhsion between vessels both of which w'gii> at tho time 
high and diy Then there is tho chafing of the vessel’s 
sides against the quays in exposed liaibouis where there is 
a inn of sea, and the breaking of waips duiing stoiiny 
weather, oi dniing land floods, wlicie thcio is n iivoi Tho 
late Mr James Walker stated that at Sundcilatid daniago 
to the extent of £40,000 was occasioned iii a binglo day 
by large quantities of ico that came dow'ii tho iisoi AVuai 
When a vessel is in dock she can bo easily and at all 
times moved from place to iilaoo, and the opcivtioii of 
discharging and loading can go regulaily on duiing all 
times of tide Her level, too, is never much aflocted, so 
that the cargo does not lequiie, when being discluiigcd, 
to bo hoisted 60 high as would othoiwisc bo nocossaiy 
Timboi vessels can bo unloailed through then ports into 
the watci at all tunes of tide, whilo in haibouis which 
are diy at low watci tho caigo locoivos injiiiy liy liilliii'j 
on the hairl bottom 

Fiom the gonoral dcsciiption which wo liinogivcii the 
following conclusions may bo diawn as to tho best lot ililios 
foi docks — 

(1) Where the use of tiilo is considciablo, i dock is Bet 
mure lequiied than where tho use is small Jii iiveis such hitilitios 
as the Clyde and tho Foyle, loi example, wlioio tho tide 

rises only from 9 to 10 foot, tho iiulucomont to cmistiuct 
docks 13 not so great as at the Mcisoy oi the lliistul CIi iimcl, 
where the tide uses fium 20 to flO fuel 

(2) Whole the ualuio of tho tiado iP([uiiei ships of gieit 
length, which aio theictoio very liable to iiijvuj fiom tukmg 
the gi ound, a clock is luuio lu eded than at ^il uu i w lioio the 
vessels 010 of smallci si^o, and thuicfuii' lus i liublu to bu 
sliamod when not water boino 

(3) Whoiotho bottom la soft and iiiudilv', llu'u? is Ic'-s 
need foi a dock than whoio tliu bolLoiu is haul audunovuii, 
nnloss whoio stiong cuuonts aio likely tu buiiow out the 
soft soil sons tu malco tlio boLlum ntugtihi by luiiiiing 
doop ruts 

(4) Whoio tho lira boui is upon to tlio ciiLi luco (if siu 
faco waves of totisuloiablo hciglil, tn of a giounil fiwi'll, 
there IS moio need for a dock than wlicio thmc i< bcllui 
protection 

(5) Whoio thorols suflicicnt fiosh watci, fico fiom iiniil 

01 Blit, foi supplying the basin, a dock will bo iiinio suitablo 
than whole tiro supply is fiom Iho tide, espcci.illj if tho 
sea at tho placo bo much loaded with lualtoi m inecluuic.d 
suspension 

In designing adocktliofiistBubjectti whuh tho cnguieei Siv e\. 
must give his attention is tho scawaid cxponuc oi Ins luii- I’usuro 
osod work Of comso no precaution is iicsdtd on tliii 
ead if the iilaco bo a land locked bay, oi a luiii ow u\oi oi 
estuary But if theie bo a coiiiuletablu fetch of uiicn son, 
the waves gonciatod during galea may bo uf such height as 
to endangoi the sea gates oi to intoifuio with tlnu biiiig 
worked in stormy weather Tho fyimula aluady given at 
page 457 for short lengths of fetch will bo the most suitiiblo 
for calculating tho exposuie of docks, whoio the fetch ought 
never to be great 

Havmg calculated by moans of this foiiiuila the height 
of waves that maybe expected to leach tho dock gates, tho 
engineer must then detemiino whothoi suth waves aiu too 
high for tho strength of tho gates, or for then being piuiieily 
worked in stormy weather ITow wo Lave unfoiluimtely 
but few facts on this subject to guide us, and these not veiy 
consistent with each other. 
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Height of Waves in which Gates can be Woe-ked. I 



■Width of 
Kntrunco 
ill I<'QCt. 

Height Of 
Waves In 
'wlitch Gates 

Authority. 

Ardi'ossan 

40 


Mr Moffat, C.E. 

Seaham 

36 

2 


Siiiiilei'l.'UiiI, North 

SO 

3 

Mr Mcik, C.E. 

Do. South 

60 

2'i 

Do. 

Silloth 

60 

2 

Mr Boy.1, C.K 


It might at first sight be expected that the strain would 
inereaao as the squares of the breadth of the gate, but, 
owing to the manner in which the forces ore distributed, 
this does not seem to bo the case. 

Where 6 = the width of opening of the entrance in feet, 
and 7i = the height of the waves at the place, the fomiula 
& = ^ may perhaps bo regarded as safe ; or, whore h has not 
been observed, and D is length of fetch in miles, 

,, _ 60 

"”l-5 VD + (2-6-,yU)' 

Should the calculation by the formula give higher waves 
than are compatible with safety or convenience, the proper 
course will be to pi-ovide an outer harbour or covering break- 
water, so as to reduce the height of the waves. For this 
purpose the formula given at page 462 is applicable. In 
cases where the course now recommended cannot be adopted, 
from motives of economy or from other causes, recourse 
may be had to protecting booms such as are described at 
page 463. If the traffic be considerable and the interrup- 
tion caused by the shipping and unshipping of the booms 
bo regarded a formidable objection, the gates may in some 
cases bo protootod by fastening together the tops of the 
mitre posts by chains. Another inode of securing gates 
against the sea was adopted at Ramsgate by Mr Ramsay, 
and is stated by Sir John Coode to be perfectly satiefoctory. 
It consisted of the following orrangsmeut r — 

‘‘Olio Olid of u stout boiim or stay of greonlionvt timber was con- 
iincted, byinuiiiis of a miiHsivo iron iiiariiblo joint, to the fore part 
of eiiuli gate, iioar tho muldlu posts on tlie inner or bssin side, and 
at about tlio level of high water of eqiiinootial spring tides ; the 
onposito end of this beam passed into an opoulag in tho nieaoiiry of 
the side walls of the ontranco. Tho inner end of this beam was 
supported by n small bogie truck running upon a iiair of rails laid in 
a horizontal plane. On tho vortical face of the beam nearest tho 
giito tliero was a strong tootlicd rack working into a pinion at tho 
end of a train of gearing, the first motion of which wns a scrow-aud- 
worm wheel. By iiieaiis of this gearing tho power of the men was 
eommunlcatod to tho gate through tho beam or slay jnst desorlhwl.'' | 
Docks After the engineer has succeeded indesigning a dock which j 

ahould ig guflicient in so far as the sea is conoernei^ it may after 
terod prove safe and convenient if it bo exposed fully to 

from the force of the wind, which, acting on tho rigging and hulls 
wind, of the shipping, causes vessels to break their moorings or 
produces a grinding action of the vessels against the quays. 
At Sunderland south dock and at the docks in the Tyne, 
for example, the gales of October 1863 occasioned very 
considerable damage, from voasels breaking adrift from 
their moorings and coming into collision with other vessels. 
Capacity The number of vessels that cau be accommodated in each 
ordocka acre of a harbour may be termed its “ available capacity.” 
iimii's obviously vary with the sizes of the craft which 

fortrado. port and with the ratio of sheltered to un- 

sheltered acreage; or in other words, with the exposure, 
depth, and reductive power. It will therefore be highest 
for a dock with, gates, leas for a tide-basin into which the 
waves have access, and least of all for an anchotsgb break- 
water or roadstead. But it alsp depends on the form of 
the basin and on its depth, . 

The 'following table contains the greatest number , of. 
vessels that can be accommodated at one time per acre for 
several docks j— 


O U E S 


Kiuno. 

TMmigo of 

Number of 

Vcfwola pur 

AuUiority. 

Aiilrossan 

Aromnouth i 

King’s Lynu i 

Silloth i 

100 to lOOO 
2000 

ISOO avor. 
50 to 800 

16 

0-76 

6 

7-60 

Mr Mofflvt, C.E. 

Mr Bniiilccs, C.E. 
Do. 

Mr Boyd, C.E, 


It tt Tcpresontsi tbc iiumber of vobscIb per acre, and i tlieiv 
average tonnage, and a is a coellicient ■\vbicb may be taken at from 
3 to 4 according to tbo toniinge inver.soly, tlie formula « = + 

may 2>cr1ia|)a bo convciiicnt for Bbowing, tboiigb ncoesBnrily in n 
very ii 2 ij;iro.vimato way, the rcl.itivo capacity for mixed shipping of 
proposed docks of syiiiiiielric.nl proportions. But tho caimcity will 
very largely deiKmd ou wlietlicr both large and small vessels fre- 
quent tho port, or only vessels of one size. 

The capacity for tonnage per acre is shown in the follow- 
ing table : — 


Name 

DopUl 

Of 

Wfttflr 

inPoflt. 

TnniiSKO por 
Aero at Olio 
till) a. 

'Tonuaeo 
slilpped and 
niiBllIjipcd per 
Aci-o por annum. 

Anlhorlty. 

Ai-droasau. ... 

18J 

8-100 

00,000 

Mr Moffat. 

Belfast 

22 

3074 

40,807 

Mr iSiilnioiul. 

King’s Lynn 

26 

9000 

‘22,650 

Mr BrniiIoi!B, 

Silloth 

22 

6000 

40,718 

Mr Boyd. 


The general form of a dock will in most cases bo depend- Form olj 
ont on local peculiarities. Whoro tbo nature of the ground dock, j 
and other circumstances admit of it, tho width of the hoalti 
should, in order to provido for the largest amount of traffic, 
bo greater near tbo entrance than at a distance from it. 

Tho diagram (fig. 8) may perhaps bo ro^rded as an ap- 
proach to the form of maximum capacity which should 
bo kept in viow ns a general guide iu making a design. 

But in moat situations tho furiu will, as wo have said, be 
mainly if not entirely dependent on the outline of tho land 
and depth of water, on the position of adjoining streets and 
buildings, and on the geological formation and nature of 
the Bulesoil. The serrated outline of the jetties shown in 
tho diagram affords a larger amount of accommodation for 



shipping than when the quays are continuously straight. 
Sir John Hawkehaw was, we belieye, the first to adopt these 
indented jetties, which arespecially suited for the coal trade ; 
but the radiating form shown in the diagram has not, so 
far as we know, been adopted. Not only are numerous 
cross sections of the ground required for fixing on the heat 
site for a dock, but borings of the subsoil are essential, as, 
upoh ' a cflreftd comparison of these, the position of the 
entrance liidst be determined. It is always of the greatest 
importance to place the foundations of the lock or entrance . 
gates at a place where the bottom is rook; or, where that is 
not, to be found, on the hardest and most impervious part 
of ihe anbaoil, or, failing that, on a place where the bottom- 
thongh soft, is of uniform consistency, 
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inoimt Ml Uie, in a ropoit on Glasgow harbour, gives the fol 
1 Tioik lowing Ublo showing tho amount ol work pa yaid per 
m \ai<.l annum. — 
lf quay 


[docks 


Poll 

Tonnage 

ofWetcr 

Tonnage 

ptrLintil 

lanloi 

qn-ij 

Bemaika 

Glasgow, inolmlingsti.a'mpii 
Glasgow, evolnding steamPis 
Southampton Tidal Huboui 
Liveipool Docks 

Hull Doolvs 

St Catlionno’s Bocks 

80,670 

20,381 

20,000 

21,200 

19,000 

20,500 

410 ) 
293 i 
350 
185 
143 
142 

Fully woiked 
Could do inoio 
Fully worked 
DmingOinonths 
Fully woikoJ 


tho Bute trustees, in oonaeaon with tho docks, amounts 
to 16 miles m length, tho whole of which is at tunes hilly 

Th^proportion of the area of outci tide basin to that of Piopoi 
the dock to which it foims the access vanes necessaiily 
with tho lequnemonts of the tiade, as is shown in tho 
following table • — 


Inn- A gieafc inciease in tho amount of tiodo, with the 
trong’s sue of dock and length of quay, may be effected by Sir 
ytlTui- Aimstiong’s patent hydiaulie macbmeiy This 

hiMry punciplo of applying hydiaulic piessuie foi opening gates, 
bndges, and sluices, oi to the capstans for hauling vessels out 
and into dock and waggons on and oft the cool tips, and 
fur tniuing them on the turntables, tho discharging of 
ballast and loading of coals, and the shipment and dia- 
chaiging of geneial caigoos, has now boon successfully 
adopted at many haiboura Its use is, however, only 
warrantable where there is a gieat amount of traffic, and 
ospoually at places wheie the spiing tides remain only a 
ahoit tune at tho same level 
At the Tieious Bocks, London, tho Lite 3Ii Bidder mentions that 
41 ciaft and 17 ships, oi 11,711 tons, oomo m at one tulo In one 
month tho numhei of ciatt entenng the hcihour w ta 1329 , craft 
leaving, 1288 , ships entering, 260 , ships having, 268 , oi an 
aggiogate of 2617 oiaft and 608 ships diinng tho month Tho 
aitss, whioli me 80 feet span, aie opened in less than 1^ mmutes 
At Sundevland tho acoumulatois are equivalent to a head of 600 
feet, and tho uigina la 80 horse power A ivi ought non hndge 
16 feel wide, and including oounlei weights equal to neaily 200 tons, 
IS raised, voitioally 18 laoheB, and diawn back m about 2-i mmutes 
At Swansea the acoumulatois aie cqmaalcnt to m ofloctive pressmo 
of 760 16 pel snuaie inch, and thoro .uo three highpiessuro 
engines of 80, 80, and 12 hoise powei respectively The timo 
employed in cithei opening oi closing the gates is about 2^nimatos, 
whioli IS the shoitest penod consistent with safety Tho araonght- 
nou swill? budge can he opened or shut in IJ minutes The hofiast 
cianos, whioh ato distiilintod lound tho dock, can each dischoieo 
fioin 860 to 400 tons in the day The qimiiti^ of cool that con ho 
shipped IS iihout 1000 tons pei day, and the effcctiie ipiantily of 
avatoi laquuedfoi tho poit la 21,060 ouhio foet pci week Tholwgo 
new hiidgeat Leith, closignid by Hcssis Rondel & Eobeitson, and 
ivoikcd hythe Aimstiong appaiatus, is 120 feet span, — ^length of 
giidci 214 fcol, wflight moved 760 tons, — md is opened in li 
iniimtes The saving of time offeoted by this method is very gi oat, 
foi at Livcipool, aocoiding to Ml A Giles, gates of 70 feel leqmro 
20 minutes, and si\ men on each aido to open them 



Doclc 

Outer naain 

nstio 

Bate Bock (East) 

Bute Dock (West) 
Dsnailh Dock 

Tjn® Dock 

Livcipool gcneially 

Acres 

42 33 
lb 86 

17 11 

60 

107 

1 40 

2 68 

0 50 

13 

19 69 1 

12 04 1 

6 39 1 

6 27 1 

8 23 1 


The level of the bottom of a dock is always kept lower DoplU ol 
than that of the sill of the entrance gates, in oidei to 
admit of a certain amount of deposit taking place without 
injoiiously affecting the depth of water in winch the vessels 
he, Ol interfering with tho working of the gates Theie 
should never be less than 1 foot of giaatei depth ovei tho 
bottom of the dock than ovei the entrance sill 

The commeiciol advantago of a gieat depth of watoi ovei Com- 
the mil has been well shown by Mi Gooigo Eobeitsou in 
his leport on the Albert Dock at Leith By Jncrenbiiig 
the depth to tho ottont of 2 feet ho found there wrould bo piopoi 
396 tides m the year giving a depth of 33 foot ovei the tioiud to 
sill, as against only 102 tides in the yeni when that depth YMltfs”* 
could bo had if the sill were only 2 feet high But besides * ' 
the advantage of availing omsolves of a gicatci number of 
tides, Mr T Stevenson found, fiom an examination of tho 
diaughts and tonnage of a laige numbei of sailing vessels, 
that the commercial advantages in a navigable iivei, dock, 
or haibour ate jnoporttoml to the cubes of the de 2 }ths 
Tho relation subsisting between the depth of a dock oi 
channel and the tonnage of sailing vessels w hich ca n iiso 
it IS given by the formula IStf®, oi t?* ijt 7 7, fiom 
which the following table has been oalculatod — 


1010 
1201 
l.!ht 
r.si 
17‘)7 
20 n 


Piopoi The pEoportiou of watei aiea to length of quays will 
tioQ ot oba lously depend on the foim of the docks The following 
table, deduced from infoimation kindly supplied by Mr 
Ld land Lystor 0 B , g'ves examples on this he^ at luvorpool — 


Total TVctlet Area and Qfiav Space at Liwpool and Mrhenheacl 



Wntu Aics 

Lmciil 

Qusjagc 

Un^TnOs 

Livoipool Books 
Livcipool Biisins 
LivoipoolDooks it Bavins 
DukcnbencL Docks 
,, Docks oud B isms 

Acica Toida 

252 1601 
16 4 441 
260 1202 
159 4636 
. 164 2538 

Uilcs laids 

17 1172 

1 1088 
19 800 

9 110 

0 779 

TbiOs 

1214 

168 3 
1272 

99 7 
1010 


In order to utilize the area of a dock to the best advantage, 
a certain amount of land space dependent on the kmd of 
tiade should be piovided around it, for without this space, 
which 13 needed for giving loom foi lailway sidings, ware 
houaeq, and the like, the trafiSc would he ciamped As an 
illustiation of the laige extent of railway which is lequned 
lu a coal port, we may refai to Caidiff, whereMr M'Connodue 
says, “ The extent of sidings piovidod and maintained by 


In fixing the minimum width that will admit acssels ot Width 
the size which are expected to trade at the huiboui, the nt en- 
engineei must take care to preserve a piopei relation 
between the area of tho dock and the width of the ontiancc, 
foi if this relation be ne^eeted, a ouriont may be gonei- 
ated through the entrance when the tide begins to ebb, 
which would be incompatible with tho safe working of the 
gates A very small current is sufficient to act mjimoiisly 
m this way, especially if the gates bo of gicat width 
Whenevei the internal area of the pioposcd basin is coii- 
Bideiable, it will be a sate precaution to cnlculalp the 
velocity of the outgoing cnrient, at diffeicnt pouods of 
tune, after the tide has begun to ebb , and foi this pur- 
pose observations of the fall of the tide must be caiefuUy 
made and compared with the pioposed transvoiso sectional 
ar^ of the passage through the lock chamber If the 
velocity thus obtained be thought too great fur tho safe 
working of gates of the size leqnired, the only alteiuaUvo 
IB to provide an additional lock Bat a double outlet will 
at any rate be in aU. probabihty needed, Or wdl at least 
prove a great convenience in all coses where a laige internal 
boain IS reqnued. 
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Lockage ' The late Di Bankine in hia Manual of Civd Engmecnn^ 
gives the following bablo foi the expenditure oi watei duo 
to the passage of vessels thiough bho lock — 

Let L denote a lookful of watoi, tint m, the volume rout lined ui 
the look chimbci betwooii thoupiiei indlowti watei lovtls, undBtho 
volume dispUocdby a ship, thou the quantities ot wiiloi disohiigid 
fiom the dock aio shown in the liblo Tho sign — jiiLlixod to 
a quantity of watei denotes that it is displ iu,d fiom the lock into 
the dock 


Singlo Ln.k 

lOUDll 

WalM 

niseliuigid 

lo^ 

A auccndui(, ^Blilp 



niipt} 

2» Blilp.) (iLacmulmi, nnd nwend f 
iii(, aU(.iuuU.Ij 

Ttaln of >i BlUps dOBCondlng 

UispinriiUh 
full a sand 

1 

Full 

\ nL and f 
|(Hl)L \ 

Di!%cn.hu,, 
ciiiph, IS 
iLudlni, tun 

j-Liiipli 

rnin of n Blilin nicondiiiK 

Iwo tialiia of n slihia — nic Ist)^ \ 
dcbCLiiillng, tlik J(I nsiciidlngj | 

Lmiit} Ol full 
lull 

n L r » P 
! (2»-l)T 

■'lull 

lull 

■pi oin iliLiaO Livlcul itioiis it appeals tliat eliips asconduig ami dtsaend 
mg alteiuatdy cause lohs cxpoiidituro of vvatci than equal numbcia 


of ships m tiaiii 

Depres The level of the surface of tho watoi in a dock will of 
Mun of coiuso sink in piopoition to tho iiumbei of times tho lock 
imd diiiing each tide, and may also be affected 

to a small extent by leakage In ordei to piovide foi this 
depieasion of level, the old dock of Qumeby, and also tho 
Bute Docks, Caidiff, are supplied by land stioams, while 
at Peimith Sii John Hawkahaw was unable to get a supply 
of pnio watui, and the dock at that poit is supplied fitmi 
the tide watei of tho Bristol Channel, which holds in suspou 
Sion a huge amount ot alluvial mattoi In tho old London 
docks tho level is kept up by pumping 

II tho masonry of tho walls has boon piopoily coustiuctod, 
and if tho gales and look aro Lopt in propoi lopaii, and 
cspocially if the basin bo of Lugo aioa, tho dopiossion of 
the witoi lovel due to loakago, will, as appeals fiuiu tho 
following table, bo oompaintivoly tiilling - 


Kama <if Hoik 



Anthoill} 

Aidiossan 

1 

18 III IIM tub 

Ml filotkt, C Iv 

Belfast 

h\ 

At ilistl to 2 111 , 1 
now 6 in spungs, > 

Ml Solmond, 0 £ 

WlntohavfU 

4i 

nnd 4 in nonps ) 
8 in 

Ml Bi unices, 0 E 

AvoniiiQUth 

16 

i 111 in 24 Iionis 

Do 

King’s Lynn 
Silloth 

fli 

4 

IJin 

12 in poi tido 

Ml Boyd, C E 


Woiks Tho principal works lequired in the construction of docks 
of con Qie— ootfeulams for excluding the tide, and pumps for 
Btiuc- kooping tha basin dry while tho woiks aio going ou , samel, 
excavation of the basin and look pit , i/iircl, piling foi tho 
foundations of quay walla and lock, whore the bottom is 
soft, foul til, the budding of the quay walls, lock, and 
outoi tide basin, fifth, ontiance gates, gangway, and 
dolphins in the channel outside of the dock foi facilitat- 
ing the entry and dopartuio of vessels 
As to tho fast of these works, namely, the coflfotdam 
and pumping apparatus, lefeionce is made to the articles 
on these subjects in this work, and as to the second and 
thud, there is nothing requiring special notice, as no 
peculiarity attaches to the mode of corrying on excavation 
OI piling foi docks more than for any othei engineeiing 
nndeitaking wheie these ate needed It is only necessary to 
point out that when the bottom is soft a largo amount of 
piling IS requited, more especially at tho lock pit, where 
lows of sheeting iiiles should be dnven across the lock, at 
least at the entrance, and in the lines of the clap or pomt- 
ing siUs against which the gates shut 
The fourth class of works, namely, quays and lock, 
are in all coses most important features in a dock Dif- 
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forent rules have been given by engmeoia foi the piopor- Proper 
tions of quay waUs Mi A Giles lecommends that they of 
should be mrdo stioiig enough to le&ist tho pic&sure of a 
head of watei equal to thou own height , and Minaid ^ 
lecommends then IhiLknoss at bottom to bo -j^^ths of thou 
height 

The locont use ot Poitlaiid cement concrete in the con Quay 
htiuctiou of harbouis has led to its intioduction at dockwnllB irf 
woiks In tho small dock eioctod iii 1875 at Berwick on- 
Tweed, Mcssis Stovonson had the dock walls and gate 
chambei coustiuctod ciiiiiely of Poitland comeut concrete, 
OTcopling asmallpoitioii stand above the high watoi lovel, 
against which tho i os&els might lub , and Mi Bcndcl at the 
now Victoiia Docks, London, which aie tho longest in tho 
woild, 13 making tho whole masoniy of comont ooncicto 

Giaving dncln. are basins somotmics 600 foot long and Giaving 
GO ox 70 leet wide, fitted with gales, fiom which tho tide 
walot which floats tho vossol into tho dock is pumped out, 
so .18 to lot the cmpenteis got dccesf. to tho ship’s bottom 
Tho sides ol giavuig docks consist of a senes of steps of 
mosouiy, eollcd “oltais,” .against which small tiuiboi pi ops, 
goneially of Gulf of Bothnia timboi, aie idaced, foi suppmt- 
ing tho vessel’s sides as sho ceases to bo watoi -boine Hci 
keel 18 supported ou blocks, gcnoially of haid wood, but 
of late years they havo in some places been inado of cast 
iiou Tho Hides, lu oidci to save pumping, aio in some 
places made of a cuived foim, so as to suit tho shape of 
tho vessel’s sides The advantages iiio, liowovoi, moro 
th vn cuuulei balanced by ilio undue contiaction oi tho space 
allotted fui tho cnipontcis, Vfhu aic nnablo to move abnnt 
easily on tho sloping smfiicc iil tho masomy 

Of .ill tho dilloiont kinds ot masomy which ontoi into 
tho constiuction of maiino woiks, thoio is none which 
loqmrcB gioitti accmacy of woikmaiiship, ui uioio caioful 
ciicumspcclion, than tho gixving duck Loakago m a wot 
dock, piovidcd it does nob oiigin.ito at a place whom it is 
liable to inuonso thiough tiino, and is of no gioaloi oxtonfc 
than to dopirss tlio Huifaco of llio watoi a few inches, caii> 
not ho icg<irdod as a soiious evil But lu a giaving dock, 
whole Uio icqniicmonls aio difFoionl, thoio should bo no 
loakago A voiy little water, accumulating on the platfoim 
of a diy dock, lufcci fereo to n soi unis extent with the comfoit 
and convenience of tho caipontors AUhongli it may 
occasion considerable additional oxjiouso, thoio ought to 
be in nU cases, ospecially where the soil is full of springs, 
an ample undcigiound stoiage piovidod by a system of 
diaius foi rocoiving the loakago, which can thou be pumped 
out periodically, as lequirod, without evoi allowing tha 
watoi to riso above the platfoim 

Ml G B Bennie’s docks aio stated to be the fust of the fill B 
kind that have been made of iron They consist of floating fume’s 
caissons for holding tho vessel to be rspairod They are sunk ® 
by allowing them to fill with watei, and are rai&od by pump- 
ing Tlio caissons aio made with water tight compaitmeute, 
and they aio oauiod up as high as tho vessel's bulwarks, 
excepting that through which tho vessol entois and leaves 
Among eeveial advantages that havo beou claimed for this 
hind of dock may be mentioned — ^its mdependence of the 
nsB and Ml of the tide, tiie power of applying breast shoios 
as in on ordinary giaving dodc, and the stiffness produced 
by the wde walls As the uppei parts of tho side walls or 
altars are always full of ou, this dock may be used m deep 
water, and is therefoie independent of the natnro of the 
bottom 

Ml Edwin Claik’e hydrauho hft, at the Victoria Docks, Mr B 
London, consists of a pontoon which is filled with water and Claik’s 
sunk between two rows of iron columns After a vessd W'S;" 
has been floated and steadied upon the pontoon, the wholo is 
laisod by twelve hydiaulic force-pumps of 2 feet diameter, 
acting on tho pontoon by means of chains After tho 
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pontoon Imi been bionglit about the tide level, the water is 
allowed to cicijio, when tlieie is sufTicienb floating powei to 
atlmifc of the nholo being lenwed to any place wlieie the 
lopaiis cm be (•onvenunlly made The ponLoons, which 
ran acc oumiod.ite ve' jole of a length of 350 feet, aie about 
320 feet long and 69], loot bioad “The powei ol the 
hydiaulic lift la G400 tong The laigegt pontoon will cany 
a dead load of 3200 tons in addition to itg own weight ” 
Shiis Slipsi ate the contrivance of the late Mi Thomas Moiton 
of Leith, and con&is.t of a carnage or ciadle woiking on an 
inclined railway, falling geneially at the late of about 1 la 
17, and extending above high watei to a sufficient distance 
for the elaag of vesgeb which aie expected to use them to 
soveial feet helow the level of low water, and a tinck or 
carnage which moves on it "When the carnage is let down 
undei the watei, the vessel is dented above die place, and 
the carnage i& diawn up till the vcaael oatclies it forwaids 
When the ship is pheed truly above the line of the eaiiiage, 
a powQiful oiab 13111 chasQ at the top of the shp, which is 
geneially worked by steam, ig got in motion, and laigea the 
tiuok and ship out of the water 

hiduoii The giiduon is a simple framewoik of timber placed at 
a level snfiicieTit to admit of vessels being floated above it 
diiiing the flood-tide, and grounded upon it dmmgthe ebb, 
and when thus loft high and dry the vessel’s bottom can 
be oxamuiad to ascei tam if it bo necossaiy to take her into 
the giavmg dock, and tiifling lepairs can also be mode 
The gndiions at Livoipool vary from 26 feet to 36 feet 3 
iTicheB in breadtli, and from 228 feet S inches to 313]^ foot 
in length ^ 

El/drau- Tbo hydraulic and sciew docks used in Ameiica ore 
1C aurl ohamberg into which veaseh aio floated during the flood- 
lodl nhoa 0 a ciadle w hich is dia wii up above the high watei 

level, eithei by means of Biamah’g piess woiked by a stoam- 
engino, oi by a poweiful appaiatus of sciews 
Relative Tho patent slip possesses the following advantages over 
'idvan (;]iQ giavmg dock (1) The cost of its oonstiuotion is less 
.iiT« dncl When the tall of tide is languid, a vessel can generally 
niving be moie quickly laid dry (3) AVhen so laid diy she can 
'looks be more easily examined, and, from tho duiation of the day- 
light being greatoi than in a deep graving dock, the tiiuo 
in which woik can bo done le coiigidcmbly extended duimg 
wiutei (4) There is moi e perfect ventilation, by which the 
vessel’s sides are sooner dried, w hioh is of somo moment w ith 
an non ship (6) A vessel can be hauled up long befoio 
high watei, and the lepaiig can bo begun at once, wheteas 
with a dock the pumping occasions considerable delay (6) 
While tbo uppoi pait of the slip is occupied, an ad^tional 
vessel may be taken up foi a shoitei time than its jiiedeces- 
801 , without interrupting the woikmen 

The advantages affoided by a giavmg dock, on the other 
hand, aio these (1) Although its constiuction is moie 
costly, It IS nevortheless, if piopeily built, unquestionably 
A more duiable structmo — ^the imls, rolleis, carnages, and 
chains connected with tho slip being liable to derangement, 
which entails ocoasionsl lopaii (3) The management of 
the giavmg dock is simple, and involves comparatively bttlo 
superintendence , wbeieas that of a slip is intiicate, and 
requires moie than meie nautical skill (3) Tho working 
of a graving dock is equally simple for large or small vessels, 
while it IS undeniable that the raising of a largo vessel on 
a slip IS a delicate operation, and shodd be attempted only 
under the dueotion of persons thoroughly versed m such 
inatteis,and having ample mechanicaliosouices at command 
(4) The giavmg dock possesses the advantage, which is 
sometimes important, of aflfoidmg the means of more easily 
filling a vessel with watei, so as to detect leaks which may 
not be diBcoveiablB by other m eans For this puipose a 


>• “Hiatorwal wui DesouptiTa Sketch of the Meisey Docks and 
Haihcnn,” hy J J Emael, m tho AHmn for 1864 


nozzle to leoeivo a fiosible tube should be fixed into tho 
dock gates (6) Wlieie double gates aie piovidud tho 
watei contained in the dock affoids a ceitaiii bmited powei 
of soouung tho forebay and entrance, an udvantago which 
IS of couise not possessed by a slip (6) In any inpid 
land cuirent, oi stiong tideway, it is a much oo'.ioi piocess 
to dock a vessel than to land hex safely on the ciaJlc of a 
slip — an opeiatioii which, when incautiously gone about, 
has boon in some cases attended with seiions consequences 
even in sheltered situations (7) The graving dock need 
not inteifere with the set of tho cuiicnts, whcieas a slip 
which piojects a long way seawaid of low watei may deflect 
them and pioduco shoals in the channel (8) Mi Mallet 
has lemaiked that the strains on a ship’s timbeis aio moio 
direct than when she is on a shp, especially when she is 
leaving the cradle The late Mi J M Balfour suggested, 
in Older to meet this objection, that the cindlo foi a slip 
might be made of a wedge shape, so that its upper suifaeo 
shall be paiaUcl with the hoiiyon, or that tho back end 
should even be tilted slightly, so as to give a bite on the 
vessel and prevent hor fiom slipping 

The relative advantages of the othei couliivances foi the 
repair of sliips already descubed may bo judged of by com- 
paling them with each othoi m a siinilai manner 

MrP W Bailow has given the following fomiuhu foi Doik 
the strength of dock-gates — 

Fotmula/ot SltaigM Oatu 

If 0-hoiizontal angle (oi “ sally ”) botw ecu iioniting sill ami Iimi 
joining heel posts of the two leaves, W—piObsuie on lliclinglh 
of the gate with any head ami for a given ucptli of the gitc , ami 
S— -hole tionsveiso stivin nt angle ip , then 
S-IW see + tos ip 

Fiom this Ml Rulow has deduced that the salient nngh , win ic 
the stiain is the miinninm, is 24° 54', but ns tho length of the g itu 
inciusts with tlie secant, tlie stiongth will not nt this angle he Ihi 
gieatest with a gisen seotion ol tiiiibti Thi "silly ’*^01 aiiglf 
which mvos Uio gicntest stiuigth, with a given si chon of timbii, 

IS stated hy him as 19° 26' 


Fmmnlufm C'wiuif 

’When 6 IS the salient a null, 01 lambci of the lii'ani, foiinnl hv a 
ohoid line diawu fioin the hod to the imtit post, w itli tiu I iiigi at 
to the cuive of the gale — 

Thpie IS gloat difli-ionoo of opinion among fiigiiircis is to the 
strim to which dock gates aio siibjtc tod, niiil tin ti idol is ii ti ix d 
foi fuithci uifoimatioii to tho ISthiimldlst vohimis id (hiiil/iaads 
of Fiooeedmga of tlie Imtitutvm of Civil Fiioiwus Inllnsii dis 
cnssions Mr Bioivn iJointed out an ciioi 111 Mi P AV I! ti low’s 
papci, which stated that tlm lino of picssiiii at tlio until -piisis 
would always be a tangent to IIil ouivt of tin wp.iiiti gitis, 
wrlicicas that hue must alwajs be at light iiighs to tin uiifio lim 
ot tho lock, and could only ho a tangent to the iiiuu wlitu the two 
gates loimed a segment of a Liirli, 01 , as Mi 111 unwell -f ill 
events when then junction at tho niitie posts iomud at Hint ]Miuit 
piut of a oontinuons euivc Mi Blown givis (lihnuito foiinuliu 
buitod to meet a viddmg oi ddlcMon. of the sliuituu’, whiih ho 
alleys mast always lake jdaco Mi Bramwill stiitis, iiid wi tliiiik 
justly, that, when tho gates foini when tlnscd a si gnu nl of a 1 11 1 It , 
tliey cannot bo subject to tiaiisvoisp stiam, and ih it th< whole of 
tlie gates would be snlgoittil simply to cniiqmssion Mi 1« 1’ 
Bierelon very piopeily siifMOsts that when tliogalisaw of Tiuilhiihle 
non tho boiloi plate ehonlil m vei ho less Ilian 4 im h tlmk, what, 
ovei the formula may indicate 

■V^erol lepiesonlstholongth of one Imlf of istiaight ni 1 aiuhiicil 
malleable non gate, latho distubuted pipssmo ovei tin* htigth ot 
the loaf taken on a given oleincnt of tho giili, bouiidul !»> two 
houvontol plnnis 1 foot ipail, i tho tint km ss of fiumwoik of 
gate 01 distance between llio two skins, % tin tiausviisi stiiim m 
middle of gate, 9 halt of tlie mitinig aiiglf— 1 1 , the angle foinnd 
by meeting of gates — ell tho dimensions lienig m fl'ct, ami wnglil 
m tons,— then 

4 a^sacotional aioa of metal on compressed bkIc m inches , 

4 « fle do on oxleudoA side do , 

iui ton Sscompiessuo stiaui pioduccd hy othti leaf of gate 
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111 Kmgsbniy -idiU half of tliiq 1.0111111148110 8linii to tlio siiuin 
uinobenting tho compiLSsioii duo to Hit, liuif>vu4t piesmite, and 
duluot? It tiom tlio simo iiiiouiit fni the c\ttnsioii , md tlicso 
iLsiiUs liciii!} diiidcd IS lufoip bj 4 and fi iosiioctiv<,ljj bung tho 
sllon iiices pLi siiiwi o moll ot iiit t il foi Luiiiiiicssioii siiJ c-vtonsion, 
givotho iin.14 foi cicli ]ro, boMoioi, q\iiip‘,sos a doubt -ffhoOiu 
tho M hole ut tho oompiossivo sti iiii fioni tho otlui galo may not 
pci haps 001110 upon the eoinpitsstd seetion Tho sections cJoso to 
tho posts ho talas is rtiiuiiing to icsist tlio coinpiosaion duo 
, J w tan 0 

to ti insmittcd piossmo oiilj , 01 =- j 

Fill ojlmthii il gntis Hi Kingshmy gives tho foiniiiln, — ^iihen^i 
— pi( ssinc pci unit ol snil u Oj and » ,=iiidiiis of emvntiuc, — 

■^ — sectKiniil nitii of nietnl m squaio inches 

It must 1)0 loinomboiod lu do&igning gates -wliicli mo 
opposed to tlio mivos that they Bbould ho made sbongei 
than these foimnl.u loqiuio And tho gates foi giaving 01 
diy docks snsiaiu n gieator pro&suio with tho same use of 
tides than those of wet docks, and should tlioiefore ho made 
ciiucspondiiigly stiongoi 

Caissons aio somctiinQs omploj ed instead of gates, and 
aic tho invention of the late General TSonthani They are 
consti noted of inalloablo non plates and aie soinotinies made 
in the foim of a ship’s hull, and sometimes have vortical 
bides The caibson fils into cheeks made foi its lecoiihon 
in tho side walls of tho entrance to the dock They require 
tube loiy caiofully ballasted, and to bo most acematoly 
fitted to the masonry on tho bides uid bottom, and even when 
tlioy nro faced with timbei which has been finely dressed 
and fitted, coal cinders arc often needed to mabe tho lonits 
watoi tight At high water they aio iloatod into tho giunvos, 
and nio then scuttled by admitting the water into tho 
inti'iioi chaiiihoi When a vessel has' to leas p the dock, tho 
14 iter is igain pumiiod out, and the < ubsoii is then floated 
out oi its pliico and taken into tho iivcr or haiboui, so ns 
lobe out ol tho way of the vessel \i Inch is leaving Oenei al 
Jkuthiin la^B caissons aio clioapci than gales, occupy loss 
loom, lie nioio easily lopaiiod, and tho same cnibson 
may bo used foi dilfuieiit iilaccs nt difloicnt tinios, while 
they ansMci ioi loaduayn, and lOqmio loss labour for 
opoiiiiig 

'lilt ( iissiin It Ki 4 sluini vns designed by Mi flearap, depnty- 
diiiitoi (it the Admii tUy voikn, iml is 80 fret iMde and 48 fist 
diet), iMlli m iiii-ohuufiii ut thn bottom AVlien msod o few 
UKiiis ibdie tin* bottom, the (iiissou is diawn back into a lecess oi 
< h iiiibi r 111 the wde u ills 'I'hc total weight la 200 tons, and the 
dilliMim \\.is JiikIi ikiu the bottom, wlioii tho picssnio of tho 
ivlmlu suifiii ( lias 2000 tons 'rite time foi opoiiiiig and dosing tho 
oiitmnie at Keyshimi is 10 niiimtcs and 8 mmutes losjiectivcly 
'J’lli (<»st WHS iibout itl0,000 

Ml M CuiiiLuihu si}s lluit the non (nisson at Caidift is 00 ket 
long, 20 f( ol gio it( si ividth, mil SOJ fi'et deep, with o total might 
ot 153 tons 

The outer gangway at onliaure to docks is gcnuolly n 
stiiictme of open tniihei woik, elected 111 the lino which 
w ill host suit Iho ontianoo of vobscls when under tho mflu- 
Liico of eunents This gangway is Bomctimes nsoful foi 
tt vussel dischaiging hoi pnssongois 01 completing hei cargo 
while tho gates are shut Mi Hodman icmatks that "the 
prai tico m the port of London is to dock a ship upon tho 
lUiod just before the lugh water, and to undock lioi at ab- it 
tho same period of tide Tho diiections as appaiently 
the most desirable are an angle of about 46° jwintrag up thr 
sticams foi graving docks, an angle of about 60'’ia a similar 
diiecLion for wot clocks, and a right anglo for building 
slips ” 

It IS of impoitanec in discharging coal into ships that 
the fall should be ns tmall as possible 

At TSj iml(> Mooi Dock, Livuipool, the Wigan <oul is diselioigid 
bv luilwii} 18 fir I abute the ipiay At Rundcsltmd Mi Moih finds 
tbit iU fi 1 1 abnir tin (piiijs, us it the snutli dock, is too small foi 
the slmols, iiid pufi is 86 hi t At Pimitli the height is 23, mid 
tliiY mi able to lilt 180 tons per horn At Oieoiioek, wioie 
stdini (lines mo iisul, they load about 600 tons a day At 
Middh sburu’ thi y can discharge 150 tons poi hour, but lOO tons oto 
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ss innch as can ho tinmuod on bo ml At Oauliff, whoio thoio is no 
hyiliauhc machiiiciy, tluy lord 100 ions an lioin Tho diitinco 
hctiicen tho staithsis ISO feet At tlio T^nc Docks, Hi ITiuiion 
allies that on one occ ision, wlic'n aicsstl h idi eiylong hitcliua^s 
admitting of soiei tl wuirgons being siiiiultinconsly disch ugod, 420 
tons of coal havo been shipped 111 65 minutes, a lost 11 Inch bIious 
tho ndmiiablo mochfluisin employed 

AtSnaiisca, with hydiuilic niachnioiy, they cm disrhnge fiom Ballast 
350 til 400 tons a day, and those at rcniiith load it tho i.ito of 00 eionca 
tons on hout 

Tlie Law of Hai hmii ? and I’oi is 

Tho powoi of appointing suitable places to bo ports 01 
havens in England is one of tho ancient pieiogatives of 
tho Clown, founded, os Blackstone thinks, paitly upon tho 
lights of tho king as consoivatoi of the kingdom, paitly 
npou Ins uiteiest ill tho marine icvenucs “In England 
it hath always been holden that tho sovcieign is lord of 
tho whole shoio, and paiticulaily is giiaidian of tho poits 
and Lavons which aio tho inlets and gates of the lealm, 
and thoicfoie, so oaily as tho icigii of King John, wo find 
shiijs seized by the king’s ofliceis foi putting m at a place 
that was not a legal iioit " Tho light of tho king to make 
a harbour, and to giant the dues aiisitig fiom the use 
thereof, in any suitable place, althougb Ibo owiieiship of 
tho soil may bo 111 anolhoi, 13 subject to any -vested lights 
of haiboni alioady ovistmg , and 111 the lecoiit enso of 
Poieinan v tho Pico Pisliois ot Whitstablo, it was said that 
tho light of tho puhlio ficely to luvigalo the high seas is 
a piViamount light to which the light of the ('lowii m the 
soil IS nooossaiily subsoivient, and tlioioioic, as tho light of 
navigation must include tho light of aiielioiago, tho ciown 
01 its giantoo coulcl not impose a toll on this use of its soil 
To justify sudi a toll somo facts must b(i shown proving 
that tlio boil was oiiginally within tho xuceincls of a poit 01 
haihoiii, 01 that borne sorvii'o oi ,ud to navigation was 
lendoiod, in icsiictt of wliith tlio allcgorl light of toll was 
giantod Tho eiown having onco gi anted a haibour could 
not afterwaids iiaiiow its limits, but by 1C and 17 Viot 
c lOT tho crown is pnablod to asooitam tho limits of all 
ports, and to assign quays tlioioon for tho ouclosuio, load- 
ing, and landing of inerehondize, so that fiauds on tho 
levenno may bo iircvonted, 

Tho Act 10 and 11 Viet 0 27 oonbolidatos tho clauses 
usually inserted m piivalo acts aulhoiizing tho conslnio- 
tion of harboms, 24 and 25 Vict c 4D facilitates tho foi- 
matioQ and impiovomcut of piois and haibouis in Qicat 
Biiloin and Ireland, and 25 and 26 Vict c 09 and 28 
and 29 Vict c lOO transfer fiom tlip Admiially to tlie 
Board of Tiado certain xiowcis and duties relative to hai- 
bouis Besides thoso general Acts, thoio aio many special 
Acts relating to paiticular haibouis 

]li'foi(*np(» iniy bo mailo to JJnt A not JlfjMiiv, 18X8 (,T R 
BushoII), iiid 1850 (Riorosby), Smi.iatoii’8 , .T S Kussell, 

“ llisiaKlu'S on JIjdiodjiiaiiiiLS," Fiaiis Jtog Hot JStitn , vol 
\iv , 1817 , Timm IS Stoviiison, “Account of Isvpciiiiinnls on Foue 
ol Wav (IS of AllimtK and Qdiiinu Oceans,’’ yjoHi /toy Sor Jidtn , 
vol \vi,1815, T Stevenson, “On llcduction of Ileiglitof Vivps 
aftd pissing iiilo lliuboiits," Ethn Ifiiu Phil Jmi7n , 1852, J 
Brcnincr, Arable aii riantiing md VonUrvciing JTarlmn s, Wmk, 

1841, Sii J llwimo, Thtoiff, Pormalton, and Ooiislt uclion r/ 

J}7iti<h, and Furnqn Jiurlou7 7, Loud, 1864, Uohdot's Arefii- 
tecliaf JFydi axdiqw, Pans, Oapt Wasbingtoii, Hmfal Tidal 
iraibttwr Own. iiigjT , Dond , 1845-40, tlio aitielo on "Tides 
nnd Waves," in tho jSnnjclopa dm ilHro^ohtana, by G B Any, 
Astiononiia Hov'sd, K/wmXi's of Proteciltnifs of J7t7tiiutum of Cvoil 
JEiujinews, A Cialdi’a writings on "VVaves and lliibonrs, Sepmt 
of the Cmnmttces on JTa7hou7<. of Jiefiiye, 1857 58, Jlepwf of tJu 
Jloyal Cmmniaitoii on Majbmt/7 If Itefiiqe, 18C8 S'), 0 J Miimid, 
df coruiritetvm du ovviages h7/d7aithq7ie7 do qiorts di mar, 

Lifire, 1802, Thomas Stevenson, Ihsiejn anti Uo7iat7Wctvya, of 
jrmbotav (2(1 ed ), Edm, 1871, ProfesBoi Mitcliiiirs Ampiioau 

^?ho*«ates ligiuod in Plato AT mo those nt aiost; Gumsby and 
Tictoiia Dock, London, and tlio caisson, Plate XII ,i8 Hint in 
uae at Cardilf Docks (P bT) 
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HAEBUEG, a aeaport town of Hanover, Pnisaia, at tha 
tead of a cuclo m tlia district of Luneburg, ib bituated on 
tbe left bank of the soutborn branch of tho Elbe opposite 
Hainbuig, which sliands on the light bank of the noithein 
blanch of that iivei The diataneo bctv oen tlie two towns 
IS about milos, and there is lailway oommunication be- 
t ween them, by means of a budge ovei both liveia, com- 
pleted in 1871 The town is also connected with Hanover 
by railway It is the scat of a local com t, a supenntendeut- 
geneial, a head oiistom house, and a chamhei of commerce , 
and it iiOBsesses an old castle, which fiom. 1624-1642 was 
the residence of the Hamburg line of the house of Luneburg, 
a leal-school of the first ordei, a commercial school, and a 
trade school The industries include shipbuilding and the 
manufacture of india labber and gutta percha waies, oil, 
soda, stai eh, alum, cigais, yam, cast iron, machmos, and 
leathei There are also hoisa and cattle markets, and 
some shipping trade, which, however, has considorably 
declined since bettei communication was opened up with 
Hambuig In 1878 tlioie entered 469 sea going ve&belb 
with a buithen of 38,110 tons, and 7677 non vessels with 
a buithea of 175,643, while the corresponding avetages 
duiing the previous twelve yeais (1860-1877) were 633 
seagoing vobbela and 7669 of non ciaft, with bmthens 
lespectively of 43,036 and 168,082 tons Harbnig be 
longed oiiginally to the bishopric of Bremen, and received 
town rights in 1297 In 1376 it was united to the pimci- 
pality of Luneburg, along with, which it fell lu 1706 to 
Hanover, and in 1806 to Prussia In 1813 and 1814 
it eufleied oonsideiably from the Fiench, who then held 
Hambuig, and who built a bridge between tho two towns, 
which remained standing till 1816 Tha population in 
1876 was 17,131 

HAEDENBERGj Ehiisdiiioh vok (1772 1801), Geiman 
poet and philosopher, best known as Novalis, was boin on 
his fathei’a estate in the county of Mansfold, in Prussian 
Savony, May 2, 1772 He was of a shy, retiimg, and 
thoughtful disposition, and was deeply infiuenced by his 
paienta, who wero stiict mombeis of the sect of Moravian 
Biothren After attending tho gymnasium of Eisleben he 
wont as a youth of eighteen to the university of Jona, 
wheie ha studied philosophy, mathematics, and the natuinl 
sciences Theia ho was tioated with great kindness by 
Schillei, of whom he was a warm admirer He studied 
law in Loipsic and 'Wittenbeig, and iii 1794 settled foi a 
time in Teunstadt in ordei to perfect himself in tho practi- 
cal woik of the legal profession Duiing his lesidenco in 
Teniistadt he foimed a passionato attachment to Sophie 
vou Huhn, a beautiful but delicate giil of thuteen, and 
with her consent obtained a piomiso from her parents that 
when ahe leachod womanhood she should become his wife 
In 1795 he was made auditor at the salt woiks ofWei&sen- 
fels, where hiB fathei was diiector Two years nfterwards j 
his betrothed died, and foi some time he seemed to he I 
broken-hearted and to have lost all interest in hfe In a 
few months, howevei, he went to the academy of mines at ; 
Eieiberg, wheie he studied with a view to a higher appoint- 
ment in connexion with the salt-works , and m the midst 
of hiB studies he became engaged foi a second tune, and ' 
was again able to look forward to a bappy and useful caioer 
He leturned to Weiasenfels in 1799, aud was associated as i 
assessor with the diiectoiate of the salt-works As he 
was preparing for his mniiiage lu the autumn of 1800 ho 
was alarmed by the sudden appeaiance of blood fiom tha 
lungs The wadding was postponed, and although he 
believed to the end that his recovery was certain, the disease 
made rapid progress, and he died on the 25th of March 
1801 He was of a tall, abght, and graceful figuie, with 
light brown hair and hazel eyes, and a face expressive of a 
calm, gentle, and meditative spint After his death his 


writings weie issued an two volumes by his friends Ludwig 
Ticck and Fiiednch Schlegel, and weie rapidly recognized 
as unpoitant contributions to Geiman litcrutuie They 
aio for the most part composed of fiagmeiits, of which 
the chief IS Hemiiich vmi Ojtei dmgen, an unfinished 
romance Hardenbeig is often spoken of as “tho piophct 
of the Romantic school , ” and the phrase sufficiently iiiaiUs 
his leadmg peculiarities He took no pait in the liLoraiy 
warfare carried on by his fnonds, but he shaied to tho full 
their strongest sympathies Like them ho intensely disliked 
thoso “enlightened ” writers of the 18th century who had 
claimed to say the last word about human lite through more 
logic, lie was penetrated by the conviction that there aio 
elements in tha world which cannot be grasped by tlio 
nndei standing, and which must be felt rathei than reasoned 
about Although he was fond of science and liisLoiy, ho 
moved moat fieely in the bordoiland between leligion, 
philosophy, and poetry, and his piose writings aio full of 
sayings which, although not easily intelhgiblo, me mipies- 
Bive and stimulating His diction is often simple and 
unostentatious, but it is lendeied difficult both by the abs- 
tinseness of his themosandtho lemoteucss of his allusions 
As a poet he lacked definiteness of conception, his lyiics, 
howevei, especially thoso of a lohgions imtmo, Laic a 
cortam tender boanty which gives thorn high imk in the 
BBiioua hteiatuie of Geimany They aio niaikod bj deep 
feehng and by sweetness and grace of expicssioii Ho 
himself regarded a senes of Hymns to Niyht as lus best 
achievement, but it is in limit u,h von Ojiet dimjeu that tho 
miyonty of his admireia find the fullest uttoiancu of his 
mystic aspuatiocs, his passion foi spiiitual beauty, and his 
ideahst philosoiihy 

Seo his Schr^en {6th od , Beilm, 18J7, vol in , 18d0), nnd 11 
Haym, ZHe JlommiitscAo Schiile (1870), aniL J^nedt ith inn J/onlm 
berg (1878) 

HARDENBERG, Kasl August (1760 1822), Pnissmn 
statesman, was bom at Essohoda in Ilanovoi, hf.iy Jl, 1750 
Having studied at Loipsic and Gottingon, ho cntcicil tho 
Hanoveiian civil seivico as chamboi coiincilloi (Kniiiiiiti- 
rath) in 1770, nnd afterwards spent somo timo in Wot/lai, 
Ratisbon, Vienna, and Leihu, ami tiavollod in Einiico, 
Holland, and England Ho was iimdo privy eli.iuibei 
councilloi (Golioim Kanimoiiath) and laiscd to llio lank of 
count m 1778, but a imvato quaiiel with tlio luiiieo of 
Wales compelled him four years afteiwaids to give up liis 
appointments in Haiiovei aud seek a iioiv caieei In 1787 
he leccivcd tho office of piosidcnt of tho bonid of domains 
(Kammercolloginm) in Brunswick, and ho was on ti listed 
with tho duty of dolivoiiug to Ercdoiick William 11 of 
Prussia the will of Fiedoiick tho Gicat, who hid doposiled 
it with tho duke of Brunswick Frcdoiick William 1 1 was 
so impressed by Hardenbeig’sappeaianoo and eliaractci that 
m 1790 ho lecommondod him as a uiimsloi to tho maigi ivo 
of Anspanh and Baireulh Thoso pi mcip ilities being umled 
to PiuBBia in 1791, Hardenbeig was appointed a I’lussian 
cabinet minister, but continued to peifoini his duties as 
chief administrator of tho new pioviueo In Iho wai willi 
the French republic ho acted as miiiistei of wai, and m 
1795 signed on behalf of Pinssia tho tienty of poaco con- 
cluded at Bosol When Fiedoiick William HI mounted 
the tluone in 1797, Haidenborg was transit iied fiom 
Anspach-Bairenth to Berlin, where lie lecoivod high ofliccs 
in the cabinet, being also soon aftoiwaids nonuuated eliiuf 
of the depoitments for Magdeburg and Halberstadt, foi 
Westphalia, and for Heuehatel At this time tho foreign 
policy of Prussia was determined by JIau"witz, who was on 
all occasions subservient to Hapoloon 1101011 in 1803 
Prussian interests seemed to bo threatened by the French 
occupation of Hanover, Hangwitz fell into disrepute, and in 
the following year his place at the head of the cabinet was 
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taken by Hardenberg The latter waa atmoua to mamtain 
peace, but when in 1805 NaiJoleon’q tioopa moiclied thiough 
Anspach lie stiongly piotosted, and entoiod into a conven- 
tion iMth Bussia The victoiy of the FicncL at Ansteilitz, 
howevci, made it diffioult foi Piii&sia to pioceed to liostih 
tiee j and on tho 15tli Decenibei 1805 llaugwitz signed a 
convention with Napoleon, wheicby in letmn for Hanovei 
Piiiasia ooucedod Anspaeli, Cloves, and Nouchitel to tho 
Fienoli Haidenboig then rotued, and Tlaugwitz lotuiiiod 
to powei The policy of Haugwitz was evceediiigly un 
popuLii, and led to the wni in which his country waa pioa- 
trated at tho foot of Napoleon After the battle of Jena 
Haidenboig undeitook tho ottioe of foioign mmwtei , but 
when tho licaty of Tilsib was signed be wztlidiow and 
watched fioni a distanco the vigorous and oulighteiiod 
effoits of Stein to rostoio now life to tlio fallen and humili- 
ated atato Stem being compallod to lotua tii 1810, 
Haidenboig was locogiuzed as tho only possible sueoessoi 
of the gloat mnuatoi , and ho amply justified tho con- 
hdonce with which ho was honoured The ciicumatances 
of tho tune did not admit of hia pui suing an indeiiend- 
rnt foioigu policy, but he steadily piepaied foi the in- 
evitable atiuggle nith Fianto by cariying out Stem’s fai 
i caching achomos of social and political reoigamiHition The 
military system was oouiiiletoly refoimed, acifdoni was abol- 
ished, municipal institutions were foateiod, tho civil soivico 
was thiowu open, to all classes, and gieat attention was 
devoted to tho educational needs of oveiy section of tho 
community In tho wai of liboiatioii Ilaidoiibcrg was 
one of thosQ who did must to stimulate tho patiiutic on- 
thuaivsin not only of the Piussuus hut of all Qeimnns, 
and >^0 imiioilant woro his soivices that on the 3d Juno 
ISll, aftcL ho had. signed tho fust Lioaty of Pans, ho was 
laiscd to tho i.iuk of a Fuist or Piinoo Ho acoonipnniod 
tho.ilhod sii\oroigns to Loudon, was ono of tho chief plciu 
piilentianos at the coiigiuss uL Vionna, and took a loading 
ptut in tho negotiations which led to tho second tieaty of 
Pans Aftei the lostoialion of poaoo ho lotainud hiu pLico 
nt the liQiid of tlio Piussian cabinet, but Uis conduct of 
all.iiia was no luiigoi ninikod by enotgy and fuiesight He 
was accused of being too submissive to the papacy, and, 
although a man of liboial soiitimeiits, ho had not tho 
uouiage to icsist his loyal mostci’s dislike ot coustitu- 
tional guvoinmout Ho died at Qouoa, Noi ember 26, 
1833 

IXinldibori; wiotu laonioiis of tbo time hstaoon 1801 and the 
couclnsinn of Ihp tif ity of 'I'lliut, md cntmslod thom Lefoio his 
d( llh to his fiipiul Koluill, a t.ouni illnr of Tlipy worp sialpil 

by Pi I ili ink William III ami placed iti tho &lalu uchives, with 
(In PI lions tint they should not ho 2niblishcd nutil aftoi tlio lipso 
ot Idly ynis At tho ond of this time tlioywciu mUnstid by 
X’liuiu Uisinarihto Lpopnld von llankp, who issued thom ocoom 
piiiwd hy a lnogidi>hy ot tho autlun (DcnA,wUjdi{/X!cUon dcs &taata 
A.an.lei'. Ji'ui^frn. votL HatdfrduArf, 1 vols , 1877) Soo also Klose, 
Lrliun Kail .tKiyu<^‘<i, Kuistcn von Uiiidoidiorg, 1861 , and Sodey, 
htfi wn'Z T(nii.-< of Stem, 1870 

HARBERWIJK, a town of tho Nolhoilonds, m tho pio- 
vinco of Gueldorland, un the ooast of the Zuyder Zee, about 
28 miles N E of Utieoht Its principal buildings aio tho 
town-house, the RoCoiinod church lobuilt in the 16th cen- 
tury, tho Nassau-Velnwe gymnnbium, the colonial dockyaid 
depot, formerly the mint, and tho municipal oiphonago 
Agucultuio, fishing, and a few tiiflmg domestic industncs 
form the solo employment of the inhabitants, who m 1872 
numbered 

FoiniPiIy Iho town, was muph moio important Having heon 
autiounded with walls by Count Otto H m 1220, and gifUA with 
mumoip'il piivilBjgos in 1231, Ilaidprwijk lapidly ottended its rom- 
mpKo till it dealt directly not only with Ilolslom and llautbing 
but with Kngland, Ctmmaik, and Sweden In 1622 tlw timn. was 
captiupd by Charles T , m 1672 it bconmo subject to the Uhiteil 
Nothoilonus , and in 1072-73 itnas besieged for seventaen months 
by tlio bishop of hCunater and liis Fiench allies 


HARDICANUTE, Harthacott, oi HAUniKNua' (e 
1018—1012), the last of tho Danieh sovereigns of England, 
son of Canute king of England, and his wife Alfgiva Emma, 
the si&ter of Richaid duko of Normandy, and m idow of King 
EtheliedjWas bom most piobably in 1018 oi 1019 When 
Canute died m 1035 Huidicauuto was iiiloi of Denmark, 
and Eweiid, the elder leputed son of Canute by Alfgiva oi 
Noi tiiampton, one of bis concubines, was luloi of Noiway 
It is said to have been the wish of his fathei that Haidi 
cauute should be lulei of both England and Denmarlc, but 
his couiieAioii with Denmark seems to have been piejudi- 
cial to his English inteiests , and though bis claims weie 
BUppoited by Godwin o and the West Saxons, tho witenago- 
mot which met at Oxford decided that his government 
should not extend fuithcr noi th than the Thames, and that 
Harold, Canute's younger son by Alfgiva of Noitbamptoii, 
should loigu ovQi tho northern piovinces, being also m all 
piobabihty oveiloid of the whole kingdom Hardicanutc 
refnaed, however, to come to England on such couditions, 
and in 1039 tho ivitau of Wessex deposed him, and chose 
Harold also for their king On tho death of Harold in 
1040, Ifaidicanute, who was about to invade England, had 
hia hostile mtentions disaimod by the mos&ago which 
reached him at Bruges, making him an offer of tho ciown 
foi which ho was prepaiing to do battle The witau's choico 
of him seems to have been spontaneous, and not at all duo 
to tho threatening atbilude ho had assumed, hutappaiently 
ho had not forgotton tho foimoi slight ho had received, and 
Ins slioitieign was marked by gieat oppiossiun andciuolty 
lie caused the dead body of Haiokl to bo dug up fioni its 
placo of s6i>ultuioab Wostminstei, and thiown into a maifah 
OI, occoiding to another account, into the Thames, ho 
exacted so heavy a danerjeld foi the suiipoib of his foioign 
Hoot that gloat discontent was cioated thioughout tho king- 
dom, and ill Wuicestoishuo a goneial iipiising took place 
against the oails sent to collect tho tax, upon which ho 
bullied tho city oCWoioestcr to tho giountl and devastated 
the suiiunndiug country, in 1041 ho peiniittcd Eadnulf, 
eail of Noilhumbiia, to bo trcachorously muideiod iiftei 
having granted him his full friendship It would aj»iioax 
tliat Hardioanute was gieatly given to oxoesa in eating and 
diiuking, anil while caiousing at tho maiiiage feast of one 
of his thegns he was suddenly seized with an epileptic 
lit, fiom which ho died a few days afterwards, Juno 8, 
1042 He had no children, and though the lino of Danish 
Bovoioigns might have been contimiod by Swend, tho choice 
of tho kingdom was uiiammous foi Edward Athcling, sou 
of Ethehod 

ScQ Ficoman's Nor num Congicrst, vol i 1‘ ilgi nvo's ZTiidoiy of 
t/nB Angla-Hawns , ond Giceii’s /fiito? y of tlia Kiujlialk Peojila, \ol i 

HARDING, Jamtcs Dufuuuxi (1798-1863), a landscape 
pauiter, was tho son of an artist, and took to the same 
vocation at an enily age, although he hod oiiginally beau 
destmod for the law lie was m the mam a water-coloiii 
painter, bub ho piodaood vatioua oiL-paintings both at the 
lieginmng and towards the end of his career He fre- 
quently contributed to the exhibitions of the Water Colom 
Society, of which ho bocame an associate in 1818, and a 
full member in 1823 Ho was also very largely engogod 
m teaching, and published several books developing his 
views of art, — amongst otlieis, 2%« Townst Italy, 1831, 
The Tomrti %n F-iance, 1834, 27i« larh md ike Jhicsr, 
1811, Thfi Prmmplea and ihe Prwtxce A'lt, 1846, Ele 
meniatwAit, 1840, iScotlandDdtfieated in a Series of Views, 
1847 , Lesions on Art, 1849 He died at Barnes on 4tli 
December 1863 Hard mg was noted for facility, sureness 
of hand, nicety of touch, and the vanoiia qualities which go 
to moke tip an elegant^ highly trained, and accomplished 
sketcher from noturs, and composer of picturesque landscape 
material , ho was particularly skilful m the treatment of 
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foliage, and had for many yeais a leading positaon among 
those landscapists who oaiiy on tho iniscolltincous work of 
tho aifc to the satisfaction of then own geneiation, without 
estahlishing an ultimate claim to the highoi kind of posthu- 
mous lenonn 

HARDIhrO, John See IIahuyng 

HAEDINGE, Hs-ney Haudin&b, Viscoitm (178B- 
1856), field marshal and governoi general of India, washoin 
at Wiotham in Kent, March 30, 1786 Aftei passing ashoit 
time at Eton college, he entered the army m 1798 as an 
ensign in the Queen’s Bangeis, with whom he served m 
Canada In the Peinnsnlai "Wai he served for a time on 
Wellington’s staff, and received an appointment as deputy- 
quartei inastei -general in the Foitugnese army fiom 
Marshal Beiesford, whose approval and subsequent influence 
he had won. by his gallantry at Corunna in 1809 Haid- 
inge was pi esent at nearly all the battles of the campaign , 
he was wounded at Vimioia and Vittoiia At Albuera he 
saved the day for the Biitish by taking the responsibility 
at a critical moment of oideirag Qeneial Cole’s division 
to advance When peace was again broken in 1815 by 
Kapoleon’s escape from Elba, Ilardmge hastened into active 
seivice, and was appointed to the important post of com 
misaionei at the Pius&ian hoadq.uarters In this capacity 
he was piesent at the battle of Ligny, Jane 16, 1816, 
wheia ho lost his left hand by a shot, and thus was not 
present at Wateiloo fought two days latei For the loss 
of his hand he leceived a pension of £300, and in the 
samo year was made a K 0 B In 1820 and 1826 Sir 
Henry Hardmgo was returned to parliament as member for 
Durham, and in 1828 he accepted the office of secietary 
at war in Wellington’s miniatiy, a post which he also filled 
m Peal’s cabinet in 1841-4-3 In 1830 and 1834 he 
was chief secietary fur lieland In 1844 ha succeeded 
Loid Ellenboiough as governor general of India, a position 
which ho letamed till January 1848 During his term of 
office the Sikh War bioke out, and the governoi geneial 
after the battle of Mudki magnanimously offered to 
servo as second m command under Loid Qougta He mani- 
fested all hiB old courage and skill, and at the poewie, for hia 
sei vices in the campaign, he wascieatod Viscount Haidiuge 
of Lalioie, and of King’s Newton m DerbysWe, with a 
Goveinment pension of £3000 foi three Lvea, while the 
East India Company voted him an annuity of £5000 
Ha returned to England in 1848, and in 1S52 succeeded 
the duke of Wellington as commander in-chief of the British 
army While m this position he had the home management 
of the Crimean War, which he endeavoured to conduct on 
Wellington a pimciples— a system not altogether suited to 
the changed mode of waafaie In 1865 he wae promoted 
to the rank of field-marshal Viscount Haidinge resigned 
hia office of commandoi-in-chief in July 1856 owmg to 
failing health, and died on Ssptembei 24th of the same 
year at his house near Tunbridge Wells 

HARDOI, a Biitish distiict of Oudh, India, vmdei the 
jurisdiction of the heutenant-governoi of the North 
Western Piovinces, lying between 26“ 53' and 27“ 47' N 
lab , and between 79“ 44' and 80“ 62' E long, with an 
area m 1878 of 2285 64 square miles The distnct is an 
iriegulai parallelogram between the Gumti and Ganges , its 
gieatesfc length fioia north-west to south east is 78 miles , 
end the average bieadth is 46 miles It is bounded on tbs 
N by Sli4hjab4npur and Khsri , E by Slt4pur, the Gumti 
forming the boundary-line , S by Lucknow and Undo , 
and W by FarrnkbAbAd, -the Ganges marking the boundary 
It IB a kvel district wateied by the Ganges, EdmgangA 
Garra, Sukhetfi, SAi, Daita, and Gumti, — the three nvers 
first named being navigable by boats of 600 maunds, or 
about 17 tons burden Towards the Ganges, tho 1 n.n>l m 
uneven, and often rises into hillocks of sand cultivated at 
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the base, and then slopes covered with lofty tnunj gnss 
The soil of Haidoi is lighter than that of poiliaps any othei 
distiict of Oudh, 27 poi cent being sand, 60 pci cent 
loam, and 17 per cent clay Several large jkil\ oi lakes 
aie scattered throughout tho district, tho laigcst being that 
of S4ndi, which is 6 miles long by fiuiii 1 to 2 miles biond 
These jMli aie largely used foi iiiigation, 126,000 acres 
beiug watered from them Large tiacts ot Iciest jungle 
still exist Leopards, black buck, spotted deoi, and mlc/db 
are common , the mallard, teal, giey duck, common goose, 
and all kinds of waterfowl abound 

The inhabitants of Hauloi distiict m 1860 numheied 0dl,';i7, 
ofwhom 600,094 UBie mslcs and 430,628 females (Hindus, 846,298, 
Mahonietaiia, 86,824, Chiistians, 48, ‘ olheis,” 862) The nnu 
laigest towns 010 , — ShAhahad, 18,254 iiiliabitanls , SiiidiH, 16, 'ill , 
Bilgram, 11,684 , MnlUnwaii, 11,670, Saudi, 11,128 , Pili lul, 7682 , 
Haidoi (the admimstiativo hcadquaitus ot the distiict), /IjC, 
Gopaniau, 6940, and P.ih, 6122 'Pho niinciji'il iiligiou, tuns uc 
the foUo-niiig — At ISflgiain, in Septembci, 011 tho ol< isioii ot the 
Sdm JLtIa festival, lasting ten days and ittinded bj ihout 10,000 
jieiTOiis, at Hatlia Ilnau, diuing tho whole iiioulli of IShulii 
^nmst and September), attended by 100,000 jielsoiis , at 15 iisii^ i, 
m Apitl and Novemboi, tho Pi amAansla Sumiufh Icstn tl, lasting 
foi onlyo, single day on each occ isioii, and ittemlul hy iioni I*), 1100 
to 20,000 peisons These, together with sevoi il othei sni illi 1 1 ins, 
016 held foi lehgiouspui poses, aud have no eoniuKieuvlinipoit luu 
Bice, wheat, and othei tend gi iins foi in the gioit stijih s ui igii 
oultuie The oiea uiidex oiops is 844,660 iicies 01 IJI'I squiii 
miles, lienignioie than onohilf tho entiio aiei 'llic Oiidh ind 
BohilkhandHadway fiom Luehiiow to Sluhjalniipm inns IliKiiigli 
Haidoi foi a distance ot 62 miles 'riitii <nt dso 8‘2‘i milis ul 
raised and bii^d loads, and 73 miles of niiiioi 10 uls, inti i r < ting 
the distiict The piiuoipnl impoits are cotton, salt, tountiv 1 hilli, 
and Buicuiean piece goods, the ebiel ixpoits, — food giaiiis, siii' n, 
tobacco, houioit cattle, iiid hides Tlu> -value of the iiiiiiuil, in 
1876 was ^102,662 , of the oxiwits, 602, ‘>77 Tho gloss u i « inn iii 
the distiict in 1876 amounted to A17O,0'>2, tin evimuliliuf to 
£18,478 The regular polioo (1878) consislidof 406 oliueis iiid 
meu, costing £6610 The inmihei ot schools in 1876 w is 1 12 , willi 
6877 pupils TheaveiagoiainfillfoitholLiijf iTsiiiiliiiglH72w is 
32 inolies Malaiia fevois, cpidemie eluih 1 1 , and sm dliiua im 1 11 ) 

StOoiy — ^The fust nulhontii leioiils of II iidoi in (minittid 
mththe MusBulmeii colonwatiou II iwan was oceiijiiul hy h i> \ id 
SilAr Masdud in. 1028, but tlie peiniaiHnt hJoshm odupilidji itid 
not commence till 1217 Owing to the situation ol (In liidmt, 
Haidoi foimed the scene of ninny saiigiiniaiy hiltlis liitwiin the 
rival Afghan and Mnghal ompius IiPlwiiii Hilgi mi I'lid (muuU 
w as. fow^rt the great battle liotwecii Kumajuii and Slin Wv.di, in 
which the foimii was uttoily detented llaiiloi, along with lliii 
lost of Oudh, Jjeoamo Uiitish teiutoiy uudci JLoid I) illiousn 
pioclomatioii of Fobiuaiy 1866 

HAHDOUIN, J FAN, was a classical scholai ot tlio 17th 
century, at once aingulaily leainoil niid le,iinedly mtigulii 
He was bom at Quiinpci in Biittany in 1646, and died ab 
Palis in 1727 Having acqiiiied a taste foi litoirituie in 
biB fathei’s book-shop, ho sought and obtained about Irm 
sixteenth year admission into tho loained society of llif 
Jesuits In Pans, wheie ho went to study llieology, ho 
ultimately became hbianan of the Colldgo Louis, lo Giand 
The life of laboiioua authorsbip inaugurated by bw pclitum 
of Themistius (Pans, 1684), which included no l«>ss than 
thirteen new oiations, was continued with wnndoiful per- 
severance and success At tho advice of Gamici ho uiidci- 
took to edit the Nalu,al Hihioiy of Phny foi the Deliilnn 
senes, and five years saw the completion of a task which, 
m the opinion of Huet, would have taken any oiilinaiy 
scholar fifty years His attention having heun tuintd tu 
numismatics as auxiliary to hib great cditoiml laboiub, he 
published several learned works 111 that dopaitiuent,niaiied, 
however, as almost everything he did was marred, by .1 
deteranination to bo at all liu/iards difforont from oilier iutei- 
pretms It 13 sufficient to mention Ins Kmnmi aniirjni 
pqpwforam et wthmm illnaii aU (Pans, 1684), Antinheticus 
ccAomaiim. et munuiynmuvi (Paris, 
1689), and Gh‘iondo(/ia Vet Teat ad vuU/nffm vemovent 
exaOa et numaivi •dhistrata (Pans, 1606) By tiro ooclcs- 
lastical authonties Hardoum was appointed to supeiviso 
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tiliQ Oonciliol W7» coHect%o ? eqvi, tnaa,ima (Greek aad Latin, 
Pans, 17J 12 vols), but ho was 'iceused of supprobsiiig 
iiuiDuit'dut rlociimeutj anil ioi‘3fcuig m apocij'phal mattui, 
and by mdoi ut tin. puhimont ot 1‘aiia tho i^ubliLation ol 
till, vvoik M ts dilayud till f.oino of ita defiueneies wtio 
lomadioil It is, liowevu, as tho oiiginatoi of a Taiuty ot 
piL‘i(lo\ical thooiics that tho leainod fithoi is now beat 
lomemboied Tho inu&t lomaiknblo, contamed in liia 
Ch/oiioloffH’ etjjliquci. qua Itt mudadleh (Pans, 16D6), was 
to the ctToct that, with the exception of tho woiLs of 
Ilomei, Hciodotus, and Ciccio, the Natuial Utstoty of 
Pliny, tho Oeoit/u.s of Viigil, and tho ScUitcs and jSpi-ales 
of Hoi ace, all tho aiiciout classics of Gioeoe and Homo 
wcio spuiious, having been maimfaotniod by monies of the 
33bh contuiy 

In 1709 Join Louis di Ijoiino pulihsliod it Amstoi dam lui edition 
of Iluidouiii’s dpoia Siletta, indthougli ho iiuulo many coiiLctioiis 
it tho iiitlioi'a snggostiou, Loicfnsod to adinit the wholes ile cin- 
oilling ot the passages eoiidemned. by ilio Ji suits Details in log ad 
lo 11 iidouiii’a liboiiis, eontiovoiaies, and whnnsius may bo found 
lu Jliylo and Motiii , in Licoiiibo, Ditt dti po) It utU Jiisio7tqnii , 
liiinbeil, y/isi! iilf du idijne dt Zoias XIV , Duinn, Jhbhothique 
d<s (ttdrtoi CitlrsiasUqtitt , Letot, 2}iat/iaj)hte bietoime {Vinnes, 
isaa-l?), nntl, more paitienlmty, Augustin and Alois de Bnckei, 
liihliotht^Hi. th 7 Jb-Lj iwiins do It Uomp do Jesus (Ltugo, 1853) 

HARDT, HjEiiMAiiriT von Dm (16fa0-17d6), Oiien- 
talist, doacended fioiu an old Dutch family, was bom at 
Melle, in Westphalia, on 10th Hovembor 1060 Hia 
fatUei, who was treasuiei ot the county ot Tecklenbmg, 
appieciating his son's abilitios, gave him a good education 
atOsnalnuok, and sent Lint aftoiwaids to Jena and Lctp&ic 
Young Ilaidt, gifted with a quick disposition and a pouei- 
fiil moiuoty, soon gamed lonown fot lus fluency in caiiying 
on leainod discussions in Latin , but tho study of the On 
ontal languages divoitod him fiom all other puiauils, and 
in no long timo ho made him lolt mastoi of Hebrew, fciyiiac, 
and OhaldoQ Tho diiko of Eiunswicfc, hoauiig of II.u Jt’s 
fune, appuuiioil him Ins hbiniian shuitly attei tho On 
ontalist had luuiidod at Lcipsic a philobihhcal Hoeioty, 
With the object of deteiiuiiung the sacied text In 1090 
Iliiidt was called to tho chaii of Oiiental languages at 
llohnstadt , and his late master was prevailed upon to pio- 
suiit to that muveiaity his valuable hbiaiy, of which 
Ilaidt was again appointed to take chaigo in 1702 Seven 
years laboi ho was named lootoi of tho gymnasium of 
Maueiibuig, a post which ho held till his death on 28th 
of February 1746 

Among Ins numpions wiitiiigs, the following deserve mention — 
Avfitipaidia Lidhen ahoj unique celcbi luin Vii 0 }um,ab anno 1617 
Off cwwiitiii I'll 0, Rifoimatianis AECcUom c6 Jlisimum eyiogtesilus 
titmlin, IfaOO-*)!, Maqnum CEouvusniaum, Con'ilaniionse Conalium, 
1007, Jlilntofo Unguco FuiuLamenia, IBOi, Syrutou, hnqua. Fimda 
mr iilu, loot, Elinu-nla Oluildniea, 1003, ZluUona liUcitaia Xo 
/'oimiUiinit'i, 1717, JUiuqmata piisoi oibn, 1723 Tho last is a 
f ollei tioii ot pieces ptoviously published separately, all of which 
had lx‘i‘11 londomuod hy tho cluuclv This ropublicstioa was 
otiloieil to bo suppiessi d ilaidt It ft n Ihstony Qf the liejoimalwm 
HI minus) 11] It, which is piosoived lu till' Ilelmstadt Jtileum 

HARDWAR, or HuanwAii, nn ancient town of India and 
place of pilgiimage, in SahAranpur distuct, North-Western 
ihovinces, situated on the light bank of the Ganges at tho 
foot of the SiwAhk Hills, in 29“ 67' 30" N lat, 78“ 12' 
62" E long Population (1872), 4800 Tho town la of 
great antiquity, and has borne many names It was 
originally known as Hapila from the sago Kapila Ilwcn 
Thsang, tho Chinese Buddhist pilgnm, in the 7th centnty 
A D visited a city which he calls Mo-yu-lo, the lemains 
of which btill exist at MAyapnr, a littlo to the south ot tho 
modem town. Among the luins aio a tort and throo 
temples, docoiated with biokon stone sculptures Tho 
gloat object of attraction at piesent is the Haii-ke-oboian, 
or bathing y/uU, with tho adjoining temple of GangadwAra 
The e/ta? an, oi foot-mark of Vishnu, is imprinted on a stone 
lot into tho upper wall of the glvU, and forms an otgiect of 
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special leveience A gieat asaemblagc of people takes 
place annually, and eveiy tHoltlh yoai a feast of peculiai 
sanctity occuis, known as a Kumbh nulu The oidinaiy 
nunibci of pilgiims at the annu il fan ainonuta to 100,000, 
and at tho Kunibh-mehi. to 300,000 Tho llnidw Ai meeting 
also posseshce considoiablo meicantilQ mipoitancs, being one 
of tho piinoipal hoise-fdiia in Upper India Commodities 
of all kinds, Indian and Emopcan, find a ready sale, and 
tho tiado in giaiii and food-stuila foiiiis a luciative tiaffic 
Tho Gauges canal diaws its supply of watci fioin a biaiich 
channel close to tho town lliiidw.ii is a police station, 
with post and telegiaph ofiicea 

IIAEDY, Alexandiie (1600-1631), tho most fcitilo of 
all dianiatic authois, next to Lope do Vega and Calderon, 
moiits aplaco m diamatic htciatuic on that account alone 
Ho is said to have wiitten npwaids of six bundled plays, 
of which foity -0116 woio printed in hia own edition of 
1624-28, and may still bo lead It cannot bo chaigcd upon 
modem wi iters that they are slow to see inorit in oaily 
Fionch authors, but it has been found impossible by any to 
I admiio the hasty works of a man who wiote a tiagody in 
eight days, and did not sciuple to bi^riow situations from 
any quarioi wheio he could find them Ho at first followed 
a strolling company as its authoi, and ended by boroming 
tho diainatist of the ThuAti o du Marais Ho know how to 
make tho must of his situations , he, ovidontly by con- 
stant piacticB, became n uiastoi of stage business and elago 
effects, ho knew tho kind of dialogue — coaiso and lough 
— which would please his andionce, his art, coiupaicd with 
that of Mohtio, his successoi, is tho nit of a oaipentci com 
patod with that of a sculptor To tho btiidout ot the diama 
JIaidy will alwoys bo an intoi eating fignio, appealing as 
ho duos botwoon tho dogiadod morality and the modorii 
coinody, an itniUbn ahko of Italian pastoial and Siinmsh 
tiogcd} IIo had no sympathy W'lth llio classicol pioton- 
sions of Jodclle, ho g.ive littlo hood to ort , ho thought 
ontuoly of what would sucooed foi tho iiiomoiit Ono 
pioco alone of llaidy's has succoododm nnosting tho atlon- 
tiou of oiitioB, tho tragedy of Mauamne Hardy lived 
long onongh to witness the flist successes of Corncillo 
HARD YNG, or Hardino, J ohn, an English ihyiniiig 
chioniolotof the 16tli century, was boin. m 1378. Ilavuig 
boon admittod at the ago ot twelve to the household of 
Henry Hotspur, son of the call of Northumberland, ho 
was afterwards present with bis patron at tho battles ot 
Honuldon (1402) and Cokolawe, and saw him fall in tho 
fatal hold of Shiewsbury (1402) Ho next ontoiorl the ser- 
vice of iSii Robert LTnafraville, and held foi some tinio tho 
post of constable of tho cnstlo of Waikwoith In the begin- 
ning of tho loign of King Ileniy V he was commissioned 
to lecovor as many as possible of tho deeds connected with 
the homage of the Scottish kings to tho Enghsli crown 
and we find him some time after pieseiiting tho robults of 
his search to Henry at Bois do Vincennes In lecognition 
of hu exeitions ho was promised the manor of Qedyngton 
in Northamptonshire (worth m tlie money of tho time from 
^632 to 0036), but tho king dying before he obtained posses 
Bion he was loft, os ho tells us, “ without reward ot lyfelode 
any wise ” Beyond a stray notice m the Lansdowne MS. 
of Ins chronicle, to the effect that Hardjngwas in 1424 at 
Rome consulting and tranacnbing the chronicle of Tiogns 
Pompeius, there is httle trace of his proceedings till 1434, 
when ho received s safe conduct from James of Scotland, 
that he might bring with him " the thynges which we spake 
to you at Ooldingham of, for which we hindo us by this 
lotteis to pay you a thousand marks of English nobles " A 
contiaet preserved in the Exchequer bears that in 14B7 
he delivered to the earl of Shrewsbury the letters in which 
David and Robert of Scotland recognized the English supte- 
maoy, and a number of less important documents of similar 
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tendenoy j and in the same year letters patent were issued 
granting lim a pension of £20 per annum for life. The 
loianre of his old age appears to have been occupied with a 
revision of hla chronicle, which ho presented to Edward 
IV. It could not have been finished before 1466, but it 
only cornea down to the flight of Henry VI. to Scotl^d. 
The purpose of the writer being “ that Englishe men might 
have understanding of aU stairs touching their own. 
countree Even to his dayes from all antiquitee,” he starts 
his narrative with Brutus the Trojan, and details the histoiy 
of all the mythical kings. When he comes down to hia 
own time a considerable part of the material is derived 
from his own experience. The Scottish portions are ani- 
mated by strong national hostility : “ unto the Scots ha 
could never be friend.” 

The most important MSS. of Hardyng's Ohroniolo are the Lans- 
dowixe (20) aiid the Harleian (G01)in the British Museum, the Bod- 
leian {Archiv. Stld., B 10), and the Ashmolcan. Bichard Grafton 
printed two editions in January 1648, which differ in almost every 
page from each other. Grafton’s abridgment was printed by Tottel 
m 1B82, and again in 1664. Mr Ellisin 1812 edited the workfrom 
the Lausdonne MS., and prefixed a life of the author. 

HARE, the common name of all the species, excepting 
the rabbit, of Leporidos, a family of rodent mammals, dis- 
tinguished from the rest of that order by the possession of 
four ineisor teeth in the upper jaw, two in front, which are 
well developed and longitudinally grooved, and two exceed- 
ingly small ones behind. The molars are formed for the 
mastication of vegetable food, an uneven surface being 
produced by the presence of transverse enamel plates which 
are worn down more slowly than the intermediate dentine. 
The teeth are without permanent roots, and thus the con- 
stant waste at the surface is compeusabed for by continuous 
growth at the opposite extremity. Hares all possess long 
ears, and in most species the hind legs are much lon^r 
than those in front. They are without exception timid, 
defenceless animals, although daring the breeding season 
two moles have been known to fight together for possession 
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of the female until one was killed ; while all the species are 
protectively coloured. They form a single genus (Zepus), 
containing from thirty-five to forty species according as 
certain forms are regarded as independent species, or merely 
as geographical varieties. They occur in ^1 the great zoo- 
logical regions of the world, hut are especially characteristic 
of the northern and temperate areas of both hemispheres. 

The common hare (I^pua iimidm, fig. 1) is a typical ex- 
ample of the family. The ears in this species are longer than 
the head, and its hind legs are so long in comparison with 
those in front, that it is only by descending a hill diagonally 
that it can avoid overbalancing itself. . It is found in all 
parte of Europe except the north of Russia, the Scandinavian 
peninsula, and. Ireland, and is specially abundant in those 
countries in which ! it enjoys the protection of game laws. 
Jts far is ixsually of a tawny grey colour above and white 
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beneath, with the upper surface of the short tail and the tips 
of the ears black. The colour of the fur, however, differs 
considerably in different latitudes and at different seasons 
of the year, showing, for example, a tendency to become 
white during winter in northern countries, while assuming 
a reddish-yellow hue in the more genial climate of southern 
Europe. On the strength mainly of such outward differ- 
ences various species have been described, bnt these have 
been found to be so linked together by intermediate forms 
as to satisfy most naturalists that they are merely cliniatal 
varieties of one species. The hare is a night-feeding animal, 
remaining during the day on its “form," as the slight 
depression is called which it makes in the open field, 
usually among grass. This it leaves at nightfall to sock 
the fields of young wheat and other cereals whose tender 
herbage forms its favourite food. It is also fond of gnawing 
the bark of young trees, and thus often does great damage 
to plantations. In the morning it returns to its form, 
where it finds considerable protection in the close aijproach 
which the colour of its fur makes to that of its surroundings ; 
should it thus fail, however, to elude observation it depends 
for safety on its extraordinary fleetness. On the first alarm 
of danger it is said to sit erect and to I’econnoitre, when it 
either seeks concealment by clapping close to the ground, 
or takes to instant flight. In the latter case its great speed, 
and the cunning endeavours it makes to outwit its canine 
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pursuers, form the chief attractions of coursing. The Imre 
takes readily to the water, where it swims well ; and Yarrell 
records an instance in which one was observed crossing an 
arm of the sea about a mile in width. Haros are remark- 
ably prolific. They pair when scarcely a year old, and the 
female brings forth several broods in the year, each consist- 
ing of from two to five leverets (from the French lidvre), as 
the young are called. These have their sight at birth, and 
after being suckled for a month they are able to look after 
themselves. In Europe this species has never been known 
to breed in confinement. The hare was well known to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. 

In those parts where the common hare does not occur, 
its place is taken by the varying or mountain hare 
variabUis, fig. 2). It is found throughout the entire 
northern portion of the great Palsearctic region, from Ireland 
eastward to Japan, while it also occurs on the Pyrenees, the 
Alps, the highlands of Bavaria and the Caucasus, although 
altogether absent in the less elevated regions which connect, 
those mountain ranges. Its presence in such isolated situa- 
tions in company with many truly arctic plants is regarded 
os one of the many proofs of a former glacial epoch, during 
which boreal plants and animals were spread aH over 
southern and central Europe. On the; advent, however,, of 
milder climatic conditions, this northern flora and fauna 
retired towards the Arctic Circle, leaving a few speoies> such 
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M tlio varying liare, bolimd on the vmiou'? mountain 
Hugos, wlioie by ascending to a suflicicnt altitude the 
noLcesaiy boical Londitions could bo obtained Tlio 
mountain bare dilloislium Ibo piecediiig &xieciesin ito cats 
being sboiter tlmn ito head, and in its. fur becoming m most 
casoa 'rhita in wintei, — a change of colour -whicb lenders it 
almost invisible in llio snow Along the aonthcin limit of 
its lango, oi in dmtiicta wlieic thetcinijeratuie is from any 
cause ovocptionally mild, tins change of coloui eithei does 
not take place at all, as in Iieland, or is only paitial, as in 
many p.iits of Scotland In this respect it resembles the 
oiinuio, which it fuithcr lesemblea in having a pait of its 
fill always leinaiiimg black , iii tho haio, howevoi, it is tho 
tips of the oais, aiifl not tho xioint of the tail, which thus 
lomain niialteiorl In Scotland whoio it is known as the 
“bluG h.xie,” lb occuis plentifully Ihiougliout the hdly 
legions noith of the Foith, whoio it doscenda to tho low 
giounds lu wiiitei , while in Iieland it is tho only haie 
found Owing to tho mildness of tho climate, however, m 
tho “Gieen Isle,” the coloiu of the fur undergoes little or 
no altoiation in winter, and on this account it was until 
leconbly logarderl by many as a distinct species (jC^ms 
kibemiou't) Thioughout tlio Arctic regions of IToith 
Amoiica a closely allied species, the polar haie 
qlacuilts), oceuis Natuialists have hithoito had consider- 
able difhculty in. distinguishing this from tho piecediug 
siiBcics, tho chief diffeicnce being in tho coloui ol tho fm, 
which in tho Polai hate is white all tho year round, with 
the exception of tho tips of the eais Considerable light 
has, however, boon tluown on this point by tho obscivstions 
of tho natiuahsts attached to tho late Aiotio 
under Sii Gooigo Nates, who found this species inhabiting 
tho shoios of Qunnoll Land, anil obtained evidence in fool- 
punts on tho snow of its oxistoiico in latitiido 83° 10', about 
20 miles noith of tho noaiust land IJnhko all othoi hares, 
lUiil resombling in this respect tho lahbit, tho x>oIar haio 
would sooin to occupy a huiiow — “a hole," says Caiitain 
Feildpn, “ 4 foot in length, soiapod lioii/outally into a anow 
diift " “I have no doubt,” ho continues, “the same biuiow 
IS logiilaily occupied, as this one was discoJouiod by the 
foot of the animal, and a quantity of Iiaii was slicking to 
tho sides ” Anothei point of impoitanco in establishing 
tho s]iocifi(/ distinctness of this species from tho fomor lies 
in tho diflfercnco in tho nnmboi of young comijosing a btood 
111 each of these species The uunibor of young found in 
giavid females by the natuialists already lofei led tovaiiod 
from seven to eight, while in the vaiying haio of Europe tho 
numbei does nob exceed five Accoiding to Captain Lyon, 
tho polar haie is by no means a shy animal, as iluiing his 
CLUiso in tho Aictio seas haies svoie in tho habit of coining 
out on tlie ICC to lus ships to feed on tho tea leaves which 
woio till own ovoiboaid This species has thusboen found 

inhahitnig the highest northoin lands yet tihited by man, 
whero it also attains its noimal weight of fiom 8 to 10 Ib , 
subsisting on tho stonowoits and other liardy plants which 
foim tho scanty vegetation of cucumpolar valleys The 
Ameucan varying hare (Lepvs ametieanus) is one of the 
most widely distributed species of this family, extending, 
in one 01 othei of its foui googiaphical varielios, from the 
holders of the Aietio barren grounds southwards to Now 
Moxioo Ib differs from the mountain haie of Eniope m 
its smalloL sizo and lolatively smaller cais, but resomhles it 
in tho change of colour in the fur, eaiiecially of thenoithem 
vaiieties, duiing wintoi It is exceedingly abundant on tho 
banks of the Maokonzie River, wheie it is killed in great 
numb 01 s by tho Haio Indians A favouiita device among 
the Indians foi catching it, aocordmg to Darwin, is to walk 
spir.illy round and round it, when on its form, espeoially at 
midday when tho shadow of the hunter is shortest It has 
BtiU mors implacable enemies, however, in the wolves, 
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gluttons, and lynxes of those legions, of tho List of whifh 
it is said to form tho pimoipal food The fni ot this 
specios 18 impoiterl into Qieat Eiitam, but it is of little 
value Li the swampy distiict ot tho south-eastern poition 
of tho Dnitod States, the swamp haie (Lepics aqiiatzcus) 
and the marsh hare {Lepus palustr is) occni Those take 
loadily to the watei, and are said to dive foi some distance, 
their legs being less thickly clothed with haii than are those 
of the less amphibious spiocies They feed chiefly on 
aquatic plants Only one species of limo {Lepiis h)ai,il-u- 
occurs in South Aineiiea It is found thioughout 
Eiazil, and on vaiious paits of the Andos in Bolivia and 
Peiu Fossil lomains of sevoial species of Lepmuhti have 
been found in tho Post-Glacial deposits and the bone caves 
of Enroiie, while tho remains of many ovtinct species have 
been lately discovei ed in the Miocene deposits of Dakota 
and Colorado (j qi ) 

HARE, Julius Ciiaeles (1795-1865), theological 
wiiter, was boin at Valdagno, neai Vicori/a, in Italy, on the 
13th of Septemhei 1795 lie came to England with lus 
parents in 1798, but m 1804-D spent a wintoi with them 
at Weimar, where he met Goethe and Schillei, and lecoived 
a bias to Geiman literatuie nhich influenced his etylc and 
sentiments thioughout his whole caicoi On tho death 
of his mother in 1806, Julius was sent homo to tho Clmi- 
torhouse m London, wheio he roniainerl till 1812, when 
he Guteied Tiinity College, Cambiirtge Theio ho bocanio 
fellow m 1818, and after soino time Relent abioad ho began 
to loid Inw in London in tho following yeai In 1822 
he was appointed assistant tutoi at TiiniLy College, which 
X>osilion he rotainod for ten ;ycais Tniiiing lus ottcntion 
fioni law to divinity, Ilaie took piicst’s oidois in 182C , 
and, on the death ot Ins undo in 1832, ho snccoedod lo the 
iich family living of TTuistmonceauv. in Sussex, vvlicio lio 
accuinulatod a hbiaiy of soino 12,000 vnluiiics, especially 
rich in Qoinmn liteiatiuo Hofoio taking ufi losidenco on 
his palish lie unco nioio wont abroad, and iiindo iii Romo 
tho acquaintance of tho Chovalioi Buneun, who oftoiwards 
dodiuitorl to him pait of his wciik, Iltjtjmlytus nncl his 
Age, In 1840 Hare was appointed aichdeaoiin of Lon os, 
and in the same year iiroachcd a couiso of seixnoiis at 
Comhiidge [p'he Vielmg o/ Fait?i)f followed in 1846 by a 
second. The Mission of the Comfotier Noithoi senes when 
X>ubhsho<l attained any gloat poxiularity Aiclidcacoii JTtne 
mariied in 1844 In 1851 ho wos collated to a inchcnd 
in Cluohoster, and in 1853 ho booamo one ot tho queen’s 
chaplains He diod Januaiy 23, 1855 
Jnlms Ilnio bclongoi to nhal has bi cn LfilliMl tin "Bioad 
Chvnh piuty,” though sonic of lus opiiuous appioich V( ly closdy 
to those of the ingolical Amtiuitu school, «]uli‘ otliois again 
acBiu vaguo anil nndocidetl Up was ono of the lust ol lus couiiUy 
mon to ippognipo and ccimo niuloi the mnupiipo of Gciinaii thouglit 
ond speculation, and, iimidst an oxaggrrited alaim of GtJitian 
hcicsy, did nnich to vindicate tho inlhoiity of the smuidti Gnnitui 
critics Ills wiitinga, which oio cliuflj theological and coiiUo- 
vcisinl, nro Inigoly foinicd orchaigcs to hia clmpy, and scimons on 
dilTcicnt topics , but, tliougli valuable and full of thought, they 
lose sonic or their force by the omnUioiis Geiman etiuoture of the 
sentouccs, and by coilain oitliographical necuhaiities in which the 
author iiidwlgcd In 1827 0«t»se* at Tiuth hj Tuo 
apiiemod Ilaia ossiited Thiilwall, aflci« artls hishoji of St David’s, 
in tho translation of tho 1st and 2d voltinics of Ficbuhi’s HuUny 
Some (1828 aud 1832), ond published a Vmdicaiian qf Fwbuh’i 
JEFutoiy m 1829 lie wioto many similar n oiks, among wliicli is a 
Fvndiudwn ^ Zntfua’ agawsi hta tecent JSngMi A^ailanis, 1SB4 
In 1846 ho edited the JStntatns qf John Slerhttg, who had formeily 
been his curate Carlyle’s Infs qf John Stsilmg was wiilten 
thtough diesntialHctioil with tho “lafo” picfia.od to Aiclideaeon 
Hare’s book Hmmials afa, Quiet Zfe, published m 1872, oon» 

tarn gecounta of tee Hare family 

* Juhxis Hfue'a 00 woiker m this boot was hia brother Augustus 
William Hare (1782-1884), who, after a disttngmshed oaiaoi at 
OxforA was apiiomted rector of Alton Baines, Wiltshire lie died 
prematurely ot Borne m 1884 Ha was the autUoi of Sermons io « 
Ctotmbv Congregafnm, putaliSbed lu 1887. 
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HAEEBELL, oi, as tlio name is often wiiiten, Hatrbbll, 
known aUo as the Blue-bell of Scotland, and Witolie's’ 
Tliimbles, a ■well-known ijerennial wild flowei, Oampamtla 
1 utun(.hjf<jlia, L, a membei of 
tbe natuial oidei Campan'it- 
lacecB The haiebell has a very 
slender slightly creeping root- 2^ 

stock, and a wiry, eiect stem 
The radical leaves, to which the ^ 
specific name lefeis, have long " 

stalks, and are louiidish oi coid- 
ate, cienate OL senate, thelowei 
stem loaves aro ovate or lanceo- 
late, and the upper ones linear, 
subsessile, acute and entiio, VL 

lately pubescent The flow us 

aio slightly drooping, aiiangcd ^Ly VWiW 

in a panicle, oi in small speci- 

mens smgle, having the caly^- ^£7 ^ 

tube glabious, with subulate " >1^ " 

and elect segments, the corolla 

campanulate, -with slightly la- ^ 

cuived segments, and the ^ 

capsule nodding, and opening 
by poies at the base of the 
calyc-tubo Theie are two «- L— 

jBuii 7 'll 

varieties — (a) ffenuina, with „ , 

moniana, in which the lower 

stem-leaves aie elliptical-oblanceolate The plant is found 
on heaths and pastures throughout Gieat Britain and 
Noith Aniciioa, and fluweis in late summer and autumn 
The harebell has evei been a groat favourite witL poets, 
and on account of its delicate blue coloui has beeu cou- 
Biderorl as an emblem of jiurity 

HAREM, 01 less fiequently IIakai*!, tho lecognized 
Euiopean title foi that poibion of a polygamist’s house 
which is devoted to the oxolasive occupancy of hia wives 
and then attoiidauts, oi, by a simple metonymy, for the 
female poition of hia household The woid Juaem, is 
Aiabic for anything foibidden oi not to be touched It 
IS geneially applied in Moslem law to such things as 
games of chance, diaughts, chess, witchcraft, and poitiait- 
taking, which aia inconsistent with the lohgious code^ 
and undei the form of haram it is well known even to 
Eiuopoans as designating tho sacied enolosuie of the piin- 
cipal mosque at Oauo and at Jeiusalem {IJaram esch- 
Sehei ly) The word seraglio, which is not unfrequently 
employed as equivalent to haiera, is an Italian modification 
(usually spelled set tayho fiom assimilation to serraie, to shut 
m) of the Persian teim sriai, which simply means a palace 
01 large building, as in the familiar compound caravanserai 
Wheiever polygamy is maintained in the midst of a deve- 
loped social life, the haiem appears to be an almost movitahle 
institution We consequently find it afdei a moie or less 
rigid typo among the Jews, the Babylonians, the Siamese, 
tbe ancient Peisians, the Peruvians, dsc But it is among 
the modem Mahometan peoples that it has attained its most 
perfect development, and the harems of the sultan of 
Turkey and the shah of Persia may be toJken os the most 
elaborate and best known specimens of tho type 

According to tho Koian, the Mussulman is required to 
satisfy himself with foui wives, but the sultan may possess 
as many as seven Each of these has her own suite of 
apartments, her O'wn gaiden and bath loom, and hex own 
body of ser-vants, male and female They aie not called by 
their names, but distinguished as Kad/m (or Eady) Nnmbei 
One, Kadm Numbei Two, and so on The title of sal tana 
ifl bestowed only on the mother, the sister, or the daughter 
of a sultan, and consequently it is the kadinwho first gives 


biith to an hen to the empiio who alone cm have this dis- 
tinction Shefuithei obtains the title of hmbely oi Ji.at,<>e7u, 
but this is lost if the child dies All the fumale slaves, oi 
as they aie called odalisks (a Euiopean coiiuption ot the 
word odalik, fiom oda a tharabei, and hi belonging to), aie 
at the absolute disposal of the sultan, and if, in spite of 
thenatmal endeavouisof thokadinsto piovent such a con- 
tingency, one of them becomes the mothei of hex loid ind 
master's first-born, she is advanced to the lauk of sultana 
hasseky It is contiaiy to etiquette foi tho sultiii to select 
his own favouiites among the odalisks , ho is cxpoctod to 
accept the ohoioe made foi him by his uiothei, who beats 
the title of vahdd, and excieises great influence not only 
111 the aftaus of the haiem but even in political mallei s 
Eveiy odahfakwho has been promoted to tho lojal eoueb is 
henceforth consideicd sacied fiom all meaiioi pationagc, and 
leceives apaitments and attendants of her ow'ii , but she 
has no fmther claim to tbe sultan’s attention, ind may 
have to console a life-long widowhood with the mciiioiy of 
the honoui which was onco bestowed on hei Tho lanks 
of the odalisks aie evei and anon leciuited by skuea pic- 
sented to the sultan by his femalo lelativos oi tho state 
officials The lattei, foi example, aio accustonioil to make 
acknowledgment of thou allegiance in this way tvoiy joai 
on the evening befoie the IStli of llama/an An old and 
devoted favourite of the sultan occupies tho post of Ichen/u 
choduMy oi lody-supermtendeut of the haiem A laigo body 
of eunuchs, both black and white, aio oniplojod ns guaids 
and gate keepeis The white eunuchs have ohaigo of tho 
outer gates of the seraglio, but they aio not allowed fcu 
appioach tho women’s apaitments, nud obtain no posts ol 
distinction Their cbiof, howevet, the hapou ac/hutst, oi 
master of the gates, has part coiitiol ovei the ecclesiastic aL 
possessions, and oven tho viziei cannot entei tho icyal a^jai t 
menta without his peimission Tho black oumiths have tho 
right of enteiingtlie gaideiis and chambeis of tho haiem 
'Th.oir chief, usually called the lao Of/Aressi, oi mnstoi of 
the maidens, though his tiue title is dm us ^rcuht iit/u, ui 
chief of the abode of felicity, is an ofliciol of high impoi t 
once His appointment is foi life If ho is dopiivcd of 
hts post he receives his fieedoin , and if he icsigiis of Ins 
own accord he is geneially sent to Egypt with a pension of 
100 fiancs a day His sooietaiy keeps count of the io\o- 
uues of the mosques built by the sultans Ho is usually 
succeeded by the second eunuch, who bcais the title of 
treasuier ot khazanhdai, and has chaigo of the jewels, die , 
of the women Tho numbei ol oimiichb is always a kirgo 
one The sultana validd and the bultaiia hasseky have each 
fifty at their service, and otheis aie assigned to the kadim, 
and the favouiite odalisks 

Fmttiei details on tho Snltsji’s lisioin will ho fomiil in an anonj 
mom paper in tho £cov( d'Onent (London, IStil), intlip ikdioiato 
aitiole by lloffin inn in Ersoh anil Giubei’s A'jMi/tZojjfWti', nuil the 
Seitaqho del ffiwnuffnote dtv.nUo (Voniec, i865) by Ott n laiio Don, 
Yenotian ambassadoi in IbOS An iceount of a visit to tin liniiii 
of the Persian pnuco Melck Kasim Mii/a wis given by SI I'l indiu 
m iiu.JievmedeaDi,iui,JlfoniZes(lS52), and it tin Inito i lOiiU d igii it 
sensation in. Peisia Sketches of haicm intciion aie Loniiunn in 
oui populai hteiatiiie fiom Lady Maiy AVoithy Mont.igu’s 
and Lmpiieic’s Tom? to JIoiocco (1793) down to Mis H IIiivoj’s 
TuiJ isTi Hwrema mvd OiiMsaian ironiei (Loud , 1871) Tin Count 
de Beaavou gives a pictuie of tho liaioms of tlir siiltun of Jai i rind 
tho Siamese inandauns in lua Voi/aqi. found ilir Wot Id (Loud , 
1870) M.arh in.'lmcstmg uifoimitiou on haiem lift in giuiialis 
su-pj^iedbyDr Hanttscha {whonsaphysitian wus mtJtfunoi ailuus- 
theliaiem)in Zeiiaehrijtfwt allgcmovne Zfdkimde (Boihn, 

BiARFLEUE, the Haiflow of oui older lubtorians, a 
maritime town of France in the department of Remo 
Infdrieure and arrondissement of Havre, abont 6 miles 
E of Havre on the lailway between that city and Eouen 
It lies in tho fertile valley of the Ldzarde, at tho foot 
of wooded hills not fai from the northern bank of the 
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SoiiiOj ami tlio fiteoi^lo o{ St Maitiu’Sj 289 feet higb, foiing 
ail cMcclloiiL laudiiiaik foi the pilots of tho iivei Its old 
laiiipaits aie now i eplacorl by bloacli woi ks, chemical fac- 
toiic'^, ami otliei imlu&tual cstablishmentb, and the fusses 
aie tiansfoimed into vegetable gaidens St Martin’s la the 
uioat lemaikablo building in the town, and latiks a? an 
“ histoucal inoiiumont ” It dates fioni the 16th and 16th 
cuituiies, but the gioat poital is tho woilc of the 17th, and 
the whole lus iindoigono thopiooess of modem restoiation 
Ot tho old casLlo tlieio nio but insignificant rums, and the 
piosent castle, situated in n fine poik to tho noithwaid, la 
i building of tlio ISth ccntniy Thehfitel dovillc belongs 
to tho 16th In 1872 the population \ias only 196C, and 
though foi its sizo llaiflom is still a busy place with 
its fashois and tindois, it has greatly fallen from its 


ancient imiiuitanco 
In the ALiiMk Agis, vliui 
Iliullub, IS still suiiuu ully i 
oinini, it ii'is till piinriiul bcijioit nt iioiMi WLStiin Ifiancc In 
lilt it was Li]itiu<d liy Iliiuy V of biiglaud, Imt wlien in 1136 
tliL jiLOjili, ot thi (Ijsliut of Ciuv lose ugUMst the Jiaigljsh, 101 ot 
tlio mil iliil nils opuiitil tli* gitis ot tho town iu ilio iiisnigmli, and 
thus irot ml ot tho ton ign y olui Tho ini'iuoiy ot tho deed was long 
luilKtiiilid lij thu lulls of St Mutiii's tolling 101 stiokos Bo 
twtou nil iiiiL llifl the Lnglish wen igiinm iiousossim , hat the 
town vv IS 101 ovoicd loi tin, Fioiioh by Uuuois In 1602 tha 
Jlugiiondls put Iluilhui to pillage, and its iigistois and clioittis 
piiishirl in tho contusion, but its piivikgcs weio lestoiod by 
Ulnilos IX in leoS, iiid it is is not till 1710 that it nas snbjpclcd 
to tlw “tullo ’* liy coiuinun consent Ilivillour is now idcutitiul 
with llic (Jai icotinmn of ilu Itinmnry of Antoninus, — Falluo's 
oaplui itioiift siuoo 1839 having jiioved conclusucly that tho 
ni iglibouilinod is nth in Eoninii lomiius 
Slu be In Motlc, andiTititi ib ;« <«< Ilar/Ltu Ilmio ilo Ctiflu.lOTT, 

Iitilllii, yui AitiAii /u«(» ■yiii'i 1MI //(II /ft Ml, IS tl, 11 luIlnoH poiici I mnir/itiaf 
lilt Hunt tsio jl/iTirt ih in Aiit It’S Ifi/tauiiii n tie In Auitiumitii, unit /ii.*iiii 
biAuiIiu/ivia, 1S|I>-ST, Alilui ila (’(Mini, ht Vini Jiifititmi, lails, ISbl. I 
biiiiiciiit nut A //!«/ do tu eilli delhntUm IbbS 


IIARCilllilAVRS, J VMis Roo aoi'toN,aol vi p 400 

IIAJHAN i, OL IfiriUvi ( AKAir, a tiact ot couutiy in tho 
I’liiijab, lailia, luusisliiig ul a lotcl upland pilain, ialut> 
apoisod with patches of sandy soil, and hugely ovoigiuwn 
•with biiishwood The ■\Vostoni J uuiua Canal now iciUlues 
the giuuuils 111 a laigu nuiubci of its villages Since tho 
1 Uh tontiiiy IIissAi has boon tho local capital Dunngtho 
tioublous 1)01 lod which followed on tho deoluie of tho Mug- 
hal ompuB, llaiiauA formed tho battlefield where tho Mui- 
liattAs, Bhattls, ami iSlkhs mot to settle thou torriLoiial 
ipiaiiols Tho whole suriounding oonntiy was dovaslnted 
by tho faniino of 1783 Binco tho conquest of tho Punjab, 
llaiiAiiA has been biukon up into tho distiicts of lEissAr, 
Holitnk, and Slisa 

IIAIIING, WiLnEbM (1707-1871), German novdibb, 
known as Wihbald Alexis, was born at Eicslau, Juno 23, 
1797 Ilo attoudod tho 'Woido) gymnasium ui Beihn, 
and seivccl as a volunteor m tho campaign of 1816 On 
Ilia lotum ho studied law foi some tuna at tho univcisitics 
of Ijfilm and Eieslau, but ho soon gave up tho legal pio- 
fissiun and devoted himself to liteiatuio Ho mvide soiuo 
attempt to add to his ineomo by piactieal undortokmgs, 
bub they woio raiely successful Ho was fond of tiavel, 
and happened to bo iii Italy with his wifo dunng the 
llovolutioa of 1848, the iirogiesa of which he had an oppoi- 
tiinity of watching in Borao, rioionoe, and Naples In 
1852 ho txansforred his resideuoo from Boilin to Ainstadt 
lu Tluuingia. lloio ho was laid low by paralysis of tho 
binin, and aftei many years of suffoiiug died on the 1 6th 
•Soptemboi 1871 Haring began his litoraiy careor in 1 833 
■with a historical lomanoe, WctZlaihnoi , which was given 
out as the woik of Sii Waltei Scott ^ It rapidly became 
popular, and was translated into several languages, includ- 
ing English Ho next published Sehloaa Avalon, which he 


^ Olio of tho niturloi-atois in tho joculpa "IntrodiKtion” to Scott’s 
JiUrotiicd (1826) supposes Wallailmur "to hare been the iraifc of 
Doueterswiiel, by the help of tho cteam-engmo ” 


attributed tofcho same authoi Soon aftoi wards he issued 
a numbei of very successful shoit stones and seveial hooka 
of tiavcl, and foi a time he indicated a piefeience foi the 
polemical tondenoies of the school of Young Geimany In 
Cabam% howovei, which appealed in 1832, he oiiteiadthe 
special field of histoiical romance in which he was destined 
to dchievo his highest famo From 1810 on-waids he pub- 
lished at shoit intervals a senes of romances, each of which 
deals with some paiticulai epoch in the histoiy of Eran 
deubuig Among them may be named 2?e» Jtoland vmi 
Berlin (1840), De> fulsche Waldcmai (1843), JDet ]Vet 
tBolf (1848), Itiihe at die elite Buit/e/pjicht (1863), 
leetpimm. (1854), and Dotuthe (1866) These, tales aie 
not only fnU of patnotic feeling, but m all ot them the 
interest is well austamod and the charaoteis aia drawn with 
a bold and film hand ITrs Gisummelte Weile have been 
issnod in Berlin in 20 volumes 

HABINGTON, Bib Jonir (15C1-1G12), was tho son of 
Ml John Ilarington, of ICelston, ncai Bath, who lind been 
imprisoned in the Towoi by Queen Maiy fm loi wauling o 
lettei to Elizabeth Ilaimgton, Loin iti 16G1, was Elira 
both’s godson Ho studied at Eton and at Cluist’s College, 
Cambiidgo, whore ho took tho dogiec of M A, his tiitoi 
being Bishop Still, tho famous author ot (lanimei Gu-ifon’^ 
NetSZc He came up to London about 1683 and studied 
law, but Queen Elizabeth seoms to have icmovcd him 
to a place at couit Tiadition loJatos that it was at hoi 
command that ho uiidorlouk the tiauslatiou of Aiioslo’^ 
Oilando Fuiioio, a woik that saw tho light in 1601 aiul 
was lepiinlod in JG07 and 1034 Boon aftei llris fiisf 
dale Ilunigton lotiiod to the family niansion at Kolstun 
In 1606 ho published in succession Tho Mctamwphom <3, 
AiUi, Ail Apoloyy, and Uhj&va i/y/o/i A/r/aithothico fuimirif 
oollootivcly a ),oiy absuid and ludecoious woik of a Bin 
tagiuolistiQ kind In 1500 he solved in Xiolaud uiidui 
Essex, and wns kuightod on the held, to thu annoyance, i 
13 said, of Eli/abutb Hu monied a lady of title, wh< 
boro hmi eight clnldion, and who suivivod until 1634 
In 1608 ho wrote a personal satno against tho bishojis 
which ho load to Jainos I, but which waa first publish oti 
by a Picsbytciian piiutoi, as late as 1663, uudei the title 
ot A BneJ Tiew o} the ti'htfe oj the Chuieh Tins is f 
Bomowhat scandalons piodnction In tlio spiing of 1612 
JTanngton was suiroimg heavily fiom tlio diopsy, and in 
Docemboi of that yeni ho died in 1613 his 
wliidi had cuoulatod widely in MS, woio punted in o 
collection of thovoiaeof vaiious wiitcrs entitled A faficr, 
and soijaiatoly in 1615 They bocaino vciy popular, 
and woie often leprintcd The mi&collanoouH wiitingt 
of Haiington existing in MS in his family woio hi&l 
collected by tho Hov Homy Ilainigton in 1779, lu f 
volnraoB, undei tlio title of A^ut/ai Antajiiue Tlio AVya 
includo some vciy elegant pieces of the poet’s father, 

Tho tiauslation uf tho Oilundtt Fmioio was a very im 
portant labour, and it was cariiud out with skill and poi 
severaticD Ilarington, howovoi, was neither a very exoct 
scholoi nor a very pootical tianslatoi, and he cannot be 
nnraod m tho same bieath with Fairfax I’he Oilando 
Ftaiobo was a sumptuous book, illustrated in the best 
tasto of the day, and to it wore appended a prose critique 
of the poem, and a life of Ariosto compiled by Haiington 
from varioua Italian souioes Harington’s Eabolaismn 
pamphlets show that he was almost equally endowed w'lth 
wit and indelicacy, while of his epigrams little can bo said 
butt^t,thpy aie sometimes smart and always easy 

HABXBI. Abu Mohammed al Kasim ibn *Alf Ibn 
Mohammed ibn ‘Othman, siu named Bn HABtai, was bom 
at Bussorah 1054—66 h. n, and died in 1121 or 1138, being 
therefore contemporary with the first crusade His native 
city was renowned for its school of grammar, a most im- 
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portant scienc 0 amongst a people whoae every lulo of 
religion and of life depended upon the accuiate interpreta- 
tion of some word oi passage of the Koian, or some saying 
of the piophet The rival school of Kufa was the only one 
that appiooched it m fame or glory, and in all the nnmeioua 
disputes that tookpiaoe between the two academies Bassorah 
IS generally allowed to have had the advantage His name 
Hariri signifies silk-merchant, and was piobably derived 
fiom his father’s occupation, as, m spite of the assertion of 
his biographers to that effect, he appears not to have ever 
engaged in tride, but to have devoted himself etoliisively 
to literaiy puiauits Hia great object was to investigate 
the niceties of the A.iabic languago, and he composed several 
treatises on the subject, amongst which the best known aie 
Molhat el ‘It ah (Beauties of Desinential Syntaxl and Dun at 
el GTiawwds (The Diver’s Peail), in which he critieives 
certain common faults of language m vogue amongst the 
educated Portions of both these works have been pub- 
lished by Do Saoy in his Gin eatotnathie, and the Dm ) at el 
Ghawwds'h&s been edited by H Tlioibeeke (Leipsic, 1871) 
But hia gieat work is the Malamdt, or “Assemblies,” m 
which a senes of anecdotes of a very slight charaotei in the 
cai eer of an imaginary learned vagabond afford the oppor- 
tunity foi the display of vast philological and literary 
learning The plan was not original, hovmg been already 
invented and used by Bad!' az ZamAn el HamadAni, who 
died about 1008 The composition of Hariri’s own 
MaJedmdt is attiibuted to the following circumstance 
Being one day m the mosque of the Beni Haiam, m the 
quaifcer of Bussorah in which he lesided, ha noticed on old 
man enter, shabby and worn with tiavel, who in answer 
to the questions of the persons present gave his name as 
Abu Zeid, and said that ha oatne from Sen!ij, a city neai 
Edeasa, which had recently beau devastated by the 
oiusaders The old man related the incidents of the 
destruction of his native city and his own domestic losses 
and exile in so eloquent a stiaiu as to excite general admira- 
tion and compassion On reaching bis home Harirf wrote 
out the lucident in the form of a makimeli oi assembly, in 
the stylo of El HamadAni’s work, and it now forms the 48th 
of hiB book When subsequently elaborating the idea he 
modelled the successive chapteis ou the same theme, a 
simple minded Arab gentleman, El Hai ith ibn el Hammdm, 
on his travels constantly meets with a vagabond old impio 
visatoie, Abu Zeid, who, undei dilferont chaiacters and 
disguises, always succeeds in eliciting the sympathy and 
alms of his audience and the approbation of M Haiith him- 
self Abu Zeid is always poor, ill dressed, and crafty, but 
eloquent in the extreme, and his fraudulently obtained gams 
are always spent in some forbidden enjoyment , yet there 
IS ever a good side to his character, and he is not without 
an exhibition of true feeling, especially when he alludes to 
the cu cumsbauces of his expulsion from his home, and the 
loss of his daughtei, who had been made captive by the 
marauding Franks The improvised speeches of Abu Zeid 
aie masterpieces of Arabic learning, every sentence being 
made to introduce some allusion to Arab history, poetiy, 
ot tradition, or the discussion and elucidation of some 
difScull point of ihetoric or grammar It is this that gives 
tlie value to the book and makes it with its commentary a 
complete enoyolopuedia of classical Arabic literature and 
philology It IS written in rhymed and rhythmical prose, 
such as IS used in the Koran itself, interspersed with 
veises of poetry of which the meiit is more often m the 
language than the thought 

The Makamat have been edited by Silvestie de Saoy, v xth i select 
Aiabio commenlaxy (Pans, 1822), and a now edition of tins edition, 
with niunoroua Piencli notoa, was issued by MM and 

Doronbomg (runs, 1863) An ISnghsh translation of some select 
"Assemblies” was made by Theodore Preston foi the Oiiental 
Tiindaliou Pond (London, 1860), and on ndmiinblotianslation of 
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the iiist twenty SIX ssseniblies by T Choneiy (London, 1807), con 
tuning an intioduotioii ind notes, Siiid n icsumi ol ill tin litiii 
turoof the subject Of the mmuous iiiiititions ot tin Hhil iiiiuil 
of Hum, the beat known sia the Ilathhu oth fthii I, n. llthu w woik 
by Ychudih ben Shelomoh al Khaii/i, edited by T Cliiiuij 
(London, 1872), and the Afcyma 'ul Sahictin (Uontlueni c ot tin. 
Two Seta), by Nnayf el STiziji (Boyiout, 185J), ui o\LLllLiit w nik 
m Arabic, displaying 'in inimcnee aoquamlaiicc with th< 'inpiont 
htmature of the language (B II P ) 

HABLEQUIN See Pantomime 

HARLEY See OxFont), Eaki of 

HARLINGEN, or HaauijMtEN, m Fiisian JTatn^, an 
important trading town and seupoit in the piovinee of 
Fiiesland in the Netherlands, is sitnated 17 miles W of 
Leeuwarden with which it has been connected by tail 
since 1863 Besides its dilapidated foitifieations, inrlthe 
town-house, which was erected between 1730 and 1733 
and 13 adorned with a statue of the histoiian Simon iStijl, 
the only notowoithy buildings aio tlie Giuat oi New 
church, the Wejt chinch, which ivas foimeily pait of 
the castle, the Eoman Catholic ohnroli, and the Jewish 
synagogao The school of navigation and school of design 
may also be mentioned Harlingen is the scat of tlio 
Frisian Navigation Company, and it has logulai steam 
communication, not only with Ainsteiilam and Nionwo 
Diop, but also with London and Hull Besides an ninoi 
harbour protected fioin the high tides by powciful slunos, 
It has an outei hat born of modem constiucbion fui the 
accommodation of laige vessels One of the chief dcjiait- 
ments of its tinde is the evpoit to England of Fusiau pio 
dace — com, cattle, butter, cheoso, and flax Whaives, 
saw-mills, anclioi forges, roxjo yaids, and a canvas factuiy 
lepiesent the auxiliary mdustiies of the place In tho 
middle of the last oentiny, Harlingen had 7000 mbabitauts, 
which increased in the course of the next Imnrliod yoais to 
about 8000 In 1800, before tho now haiboui woiks, they 
numberod 9800, and in 1878 they woio 10,800 

Oiiginally Hailingen was only a part of tlu vill igi of Ainu imiii, 
and lay at some distance inl'ind, but tlic JiiiyiUn /(*c, wlnili Imit 
already in H34 dcstioyod an mteivoiimg town, mule .motliii in 
load in 1606 and attained its pieaent limits The Wptiinsh lull 
tenant Caspai Robles dc Belly, whose inonuiiiuit, tin " Mim oi 
Stone,” now stands ou the sea dyke, took t aio to piotPct the siti of 
the town by fill thoi wnbonknitnts In 1670 it was sunmnukil by 
walla and fosses , a new costlo hod been built in 1602 Dinmg tlic 
Givil bioila of 1787 iraihnqcn was Idookubd by the pitiints ot 
Franckoi In Hovembor 1770 and Itebiusiy 1825 it sultiiid lioiii 
sovcie inundations 

HARMODIUS, a beautiful Atheiiiaii of tlu* tiibo 
Gephyiffii, was the intimate friend of Aiistogiton, n 
citizen of the middle tank Ilippaichus, youugci brother 
of the tyiant Ilippias, was also a lovoi of Haimoduis JIo 
tried to attract Haimodius to himself, and lading in the 
attempt, revenged himself by putting a public affioiit on 
his sister at a solemn festival Theioupoii the two fiiunds 
conspired with a few others to muidci both the tyrants 
dm mg the armed piooes&ioa at tlie Panathcnaic festival 
(514 Bc) Butin a sudden alaim they iircmatuioly at- 
tacked andslew Hipparchus alone Haimodius w.isculdow ii 
outhespotby theguaids, and Aristogiton was soon cupUued 
and tortured to death When Ilijipias was expelled (510 
B c ), Harmodius and Anstogitou became the most iiopulnr 
of Athenian heroes, their statues woio setup in theagoia, 
their descendants weio exempted fiom public huiclens, and 
then names were celebrated in popular songs and soolia as 
the deliverers of fair Athens Thucydides (vi 54) alludes 
to the falseness of the popular belief about them, and gives 
the story m detail 

HABMONIA, wife of Cadmus The Theban legends 
(see Cadmus) have been so modified and sysLemati/cd by 
posts and logo^phers that we must look to Bamothrnce 
■with Its old religious rites foi an exiJanation of the myth 
There Harmonia is said to have been the daughter of Zeus 
and Electra. while her brother Taninn wne the -fniindar nf 
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the my&tio iites which weie tolebiated aiiuually on the 
island When Cadmus canio to Bamothiaoe, and was 
initiated, he received Harmoma ns his wife The gods 
hououied the wedding with then piebencc, Atliene pie- 
sonted the biide with a pephis and necklace, Eloctia gave 
the mystic iitos of the mothop ot the gods Accoiding to 
the scholiast on Euiipides {PJtuen , i ) Cadmus with the 
aid of Athene earned o6f Haiinuma , and in the tnjsteiies 
the lost llaiinoma la leguHily sought foi We have heie 
an c'cacb paiallol to the ELeiismuii legends ELectia aud 
Haimonia aio ineio vaiioties of Uometei and Coie 
Cadmus like Fliito caiiies off the blight daughter of the 
goddess to tho woild below to spend tlioio the dieary 
wintci Jlence in the Theban talc Cadmus and Ilaiinoma 
lea\ 0 Thebes to go away among the Eiichcleis, the snake 
people, aie tliemsehca changed into sevpents, and me 
itnally tianslated to the Elysian fields Wo then undci 
stand, too, why (accoiding to Pansanias, ix 16, 5) Cadmus 
dwelt at Thebes in tho temjile of DeinoLei Thosmoplioios 
The neclvlaoo, wi ought by Heplijcstus, which Ilaiinoina 
leccivod as a marriage gift, may be compared with the 
oestus of Aphiodite , foi it is impossiblo to dtaw a fast 
line between Ilarmoiiia oi Coie and Aplnodite Then it 
IS seen to bo the mythic lepioaentativo of some phono 
monon like the halo of dawn oi the lamhow Liko the 
woiks of the Qeunan dwaifa, Una necklace earned wilh it 
ill luck, and the legends give it a history of woo AYith it 
PolynicQs bnbed Eiiphyle to botiay hoi husband Amphi- 
aiaus It bi ought doalli at last to hei sou Alcinoiun 
Dodicatud in the temple of Athono Pioiioia at Delphi, it 
was given by tho tyiant Pliayllus (352 n c ) to his nnsticss, 
hoi son going mad sot fiio tJ tho house, and she peushed 
in the oonllagiation 

[lALlSIONiCA IS the toclinic.il naiiio foi the “musical 
glasses” with tho Icainod (onvoisatinu about which the 
pseudo ladies fiom town astonish the siiniilc-iiuiided ■vicai of 
Wiikoliold An nistiuinont for pioducmg musical sounds by 
moans of dunking glasses touched with tho moistonodfingois 
was, howcNoi, known 100 yoais before ClolilbnuUi’s novel 
Whit its oxact natuiQ may have been cauiiol now bo aacoi- 
tiineil, but its mode of playing must have been fai fiom 
poifoct , foi as Into as the middle of tho ISth contuiy tho 
musical glasses playod by Mi Puckoiidgo woio placed on a 
table and thou pitch was fixed by the quantity of waloi 
they contained, naturally a veiy unceitain mode of delei- 
muiation It waste this lustiunieiit that the gio.it Don- 

i amin Piaiiklin applied his improvoments desciibod in his 
sttoi to Father Becoaiia of Tin in Instead of fixing Iho 
glasses ho made them lolate lonnd a spindlo sot in motion 
by the player’s foot by means of a ti eadlo Tbo crlgo of 
the glasses by the same means passed tluougli a basin of 
watoi, the pitch henceforth being dcteiniiiiod by tho eiyo of 
tho glasses alone Tlie player touched the brims of tho 
revolving glasses with liis fliigoi, liis task being fuithci 
facilitated by tho Hcalo of coloui which Fiankliu adopted 
m aocordauoo with the musical gamut Thus O was lod, 
D oraugo, E yellow, F green, G blue, A ludigo, and B 
violot The black keys of the piano weio lepiosentod by 
white glasses The instrument ihusimpiovod became veiy 
fashionable in England, and a kfiss Davis, a lelalion of 
Franklin’s, became a celebiated harmonica ployoi, who per- 
foimed at numerous conceits with gient applause It is 
inleToating to kuow that tho gieat composoi Gluck waaa 
viituoso on the musical glasses in tJieii cailier fotm, which 
lie playod, according to a contemporary advertisoinen^ at 
the Ilaymarkefc Theatre, April 23, 1746 Ho even seams 
to have claimed the mstrument as Ins own invention, and 
promises to “ iierform upon it whatever may bo done on a 
violin or liaipsichoid ” Nowadays the idea of a composei 
of repute—for sucli Gluck was at the time — playing on the 


musical glasses would appear giotesquo But the notions 
of aitistic dignity were diltoieut in the 18th ceiitmy Many 
attempts have been made to inciease the powei and ficxi- 
bilityof the harmonica, and also to avoid the nervous iiiita^ 
bility said to be caused by the fiiction of the vibiatiug 
glasses Thus Laimoiiicas plaj'srl with the bow oi by 
means of a keyboard, like that of the iiiaiiofoite, liave been 
invented But none of these has met with peimaneiit 
success, and in all essential points the modem haimonica 
lb such as Fiankliii left it 

HARMONIC ANALYSIS is tlie name given by Sii 
William Thomson and Piofossoi Tait in then ticatise on 
Nuiuial Philosophy to a gpneial method of mvestigating 
lihysical questions, the caihest a2iphcatioDS of which seem 
to Inve been suggested by the study of the iibiations of 
stiings and the analysis of these vibiations into Llicii funda- 
mental tone and its Laiinnnics oi over tones 

The motion of a tiiiifoiin stictclied stung fixed at both 
ends IS a jieiiodic motion , that is to say, aftci a certain 
mtcival of time, called the fiindamoiilal jioiiod of the motion, 
the foim ot tho stung and tho velocity of every jmit of it ai o 
tho same aa bofoie, piovidcd that the eneigy of the motion 
has not boon seiiaibly dissipated duiing the iieiiod 

Thoio die two distinct methods of mvcstigaling tbs 
motion of a nmfoini stielehcd stung Oiio of these may 
be called tho w.ivo moLliocl, and the ollici the haimonic 
molhod Tho wave metbud is fonndcQ on Iho Ihcoicni 
thatm a sbictchod stiuig oC inftiiito loiigtli a w.i\b of .inj 
fuim niiy be ^uo^iagatcil in cithoi direction with a ceitaiii 
-velocity, V, winch wo may dufiiio ns the “velocity of pio 
2i.igalu>n ” If d wave of any foiin liav oiling in the positive 
diicction meets anothn tiavclhug iiitho ojipositc diicctiuii, 
tho foim of winch is suclitli.it tho linos joining coiiosiiond- 
ing jiuiuts of the two w ives aio all bisected ui a fixed point 
111 tho lino of ilic stung, thou tho point of the btiing coiic- 
siiomliiig to this iioinfc will lomoiii fixed, while tho two 
waves il! ui o2»iu>site diiocfciuiis If wo now sujqmso 
that tho furiii of Uiowmvos tiavcllmg in the jiusilivo cliiec 
tion IB 2>oitudir, that is to say, that after the wa-vo has 
tiavellcd fuiwnid a distance f, the of evoty 21QI' 

ticlo of tho atiiug IS the same as it was at fiist, then I is 
called tho wnvo-longtii, and the time of travolhng a wave- 
length IB collocl the ])oriodio tiino, which wo shall denote 
by T, so that 

f-YT 

If wo now supiiOaB a set of -w'avos similai to these, but 
level sod in 23ositioii, to bo tiavolhiig in the 02)2>ositB diiec- 
tion, theio will bo a souus of points, distant \l fiom cacli 
othei, at which tlioi e w ill bo no iiiotinn of the stung , it 
will thoiefuie make no dtfloioncB to tho motion of the stung 
it W6 Ba2>po86 tho string fastoiied to fixed suiiportB at any 
two of tliosB 2)oitits, and we may tlion suppose the iiails of 
the stung beyond thess points to be lomoved, ns it cannot 
alTuct the motion of tho 2>ait which is between tliem, 'We 
have thus ai lived at the case of a uuifoim string sli etched 
between two fisetl bU2iporbB, and -we conclude that the 
motion of the stung may bo comiiletely reittesenled as the 
rosnltaiit of two sets of periodic -waves travelling m oiiposite 
diiections, then wave-lengths being cither twice tho distance 
Lotwesn the fixed points 01 a submultiplo of this wave 
length, and the form, of these waves, subject to this oondi- 
Uon, being perfectly arbitiaiy 

To make the problem a definite one, we may suppose the 
initial displacement and velocity of oveiy partide cf the 
string given in terms of its distance from one end of the 
string, and from these data it is easy to calculate the form 
which IB common to all tho tiavellmg waves. The form of 
the Btnng at any subsequent time may then be deduced by 
oaloulatmg the positions of the two seta of waves at that 
time, and oompounding their displacements 
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Thus m the wave metliod the actual motion of the E.t»mg 
IS consideiBii aa the lesultant of two wave motions, neither 
of which 13 ot Itself, and without the othei, oonsistent with 
the conditiou that the ends of the sLiing aio fixed Each 
of the wave motions is poiiodic with a wave-length equal 
to twice the distance between the fixed points, and the one 
set of waves IS the icveise of the otbei in lespecb of displace- 
ment and velooity and diiection of piopagation, hut, subject 
to these conditions the foiui of the wave is peifecUy 
aibitiaiy The motion of a paitide of the stung, being 
deteiniined by the two waves, winch pass ovei it m opposite 
directions, is of on equally arbitral y type 

In the haimoniD method, oo. the othei hand, the motion 
of the stung is lagaidecl as. compounded of a senes of vibia- 
toiy laotion^ which may he znQnite in numbei, but ench of 
which IS pel feebly definite m type, and is m fact a paiti- 
culai ^iiilution of the pioblem of the motion of a stung with 
its ends fixed 

A simple linimomo motion is thus defined by Tliomson 
and Taih (g 63) — When a point Q moves umfoiinly m a 
ciicle, the poipendicular QP, diawn fiom its position at 
any instant to a fixed diametei AA' of tho ciicle, intei- 
secta the diamofcei in a point P whose position changes by 
a Simple lull momc motion 

Th'^ amplitude of a simple hatmouic motion is the laiige 
on one side oi the othei of tho middle point of the couise 

The peuod of a simple harmonic motion is the time 
which elapses fiom any instant until tho luoviug-point again 
movoa in the some direction thiough the same position 

The phase of a simple liaimouic motion at any instant is 
the fiaction of the whole peuod whicli boa elapsed since 
the moving point last passed thiough its middle position in 
the positive duoctiou 

In the case oi tho stietohed stung, it is only in ceitam 
particulai oases that the motion of a paiticle ot the stung 
13 a simple haimomo motion In these particnlar oases tho 
foim of the string at any instant is that of a cuive of sines 
having tho hue joitiuig tho fixed points foi its axis, and 
passing thiough these two points, and theicfoie having for 
its wave-length eithei twne the length of the stung oi some 
submultiple of this wave length The amplitude of the 
cmve of Sines is a simple haimonio function of the time, 
the period being eithei the fundamental peuod or some 
submultiple of the fundamental peuod Evoiy one of these 
modes of vibiatiou is dynamically possible by itself, and any 
numbei of them may coexist indopendently of each othei 

By a piopei adjustment of the initial amplitnde and 
phase of each of these modes of vibiation, so that their 
resultant shall repiasent tho initial state of the string, we 
obtain a new ropiesentation of the whole motion of tho 
string, in which it is seen to be the resultant of a senes of 
simple haimouic vibiations whoso periods aie the funda- 
mental peuod and its snbmultiplos The determination of 
the amplitudes and phases of the sevotal simple haimouic 
vibrations so as to satisfy the initial conditions is an 
example of haiinomc analysis 

Wo have thug two methods of solving the partial differ- 
ential equation of the motion of a string The fiist, whidi 
we have called the wave method, exhibits the solution m 
the foim containing an arbitraiy function, the natme of 
which must he deteimined fiom the initial conditions The 
second, or haimonic method, leads to a senes of terms 
involving sines and cosines, the coefficients of which have 
to be determined The harmonic method may he defined 
in a moie general manner as a method by which the soln- 
tion of any actual piohlem may be obtained as the sum 
or lesnltanb of a numbei of terms, each of which is a 
solution of a paiticular case of the jiroblem The nature 
of these paitacalnr cases is defined by tbe condition that 
any one of them must be coig agate to any othei 
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The mathematical test of coiijugacj is that the oneigy of 
the system ausing fiom two ot the haiiiioiucs rxisting 
togetbei is equal to the sum of the eiieigy au'-ing fiom the 
two haimonics taken separately In othei n oids, no pa t of 
the eneigy depends on the piodutt of the amplitudes of tv o 
different harmonics When two modes ot inuLimi of tho 
same system aie conjugate to each otliei, the existence of 
one ot them does not aftect the othei 

The simplest case of haimouic anahsis, that of which tho 
Ueatmenb ot the vibiating stung is au example, is com- 
pletely investigated in what is Lnowii as Fouiiei's theoiom 
Founei’s theoiem asscits that any puiodic futiLliDii of a 
single vaiidble peuod which docs not become infinite at 
any plmse, can bo expanded in the foim of a scues consist- 
ing ot a constant teim, togetbei with a donblo sciics of 
teims, one set involving cosines and the othei sines of 
multiples of the phase 

Thus if qEi(^) 13 a peuDclio function of tho vauable ^ 
having a peuod ?i, then it may bo expanded as follows 

^({) - Ao H CDS h 15. siu (1) 

Tlio paifc of the thooiem which is most freeiiiently 
leqniied, and which also is tho easiest to itnt*'lig itc, is the 
determination of tho values of the roefficicnls A„, A,, tt, 
These are 

Mil 

This pait of the bheoiem may be voiifiod at enf’o by raulli 
plying both eidee of (1) by by cos dC, oi by siu 
di, and in each case integiating fiom 0 lo 
Tho seiies is evidently single-valued foi an} given v iliio 
of I It cannot tlierefoie lepiesoiit a fiiiicliou nf ^ which 
has moie than one value, oi which becomes imiginxiy foi 
any value of f It is oonveigont, aiipioadiing lo the tiuo 
value of foi oil values of f such tliat if t vaiies in- 
finitesimally the function also vanes mfinilesunally 

Su W Thomson, availing himsell ot vlio disk, «gli)bc, and 
cyhndei integiating marhino invented by his biuthci, Pin 
fessor James Thomson, has coiisliuotod a marhino by which 
eight of theintegials reqmied for the expiession of roiiiioi’s 
senes can be obtained simultaneously fiom the loroxdod 
tiace of any periodically viiiahlo quaiilitj, such as the 
height of the tide, the teniperatuio oi picssmo of tho almos- 
pheie, 01 the intensity of the diffeient compononta ol 
teiiestrial magnetism If it weienoton account of the 
waste of time, instead of having a cuivo drawn by tlio 
action of tbe tide, ond tho curve aftoiwaids acted on by 
the machine, the time axis of tho macluno itself might ho 
diivon by a clock, and the tide itself might work tho second 
vauable of the machine, but his would involve tho constant 
presence of an expensive maeJune at evoiy tidal atation 
It would not be devoid of mteiest, had we oppoi trinity 
foi it, to trace the analogy between these mathematical and 
mechanical methods of harmonic analysis and the dynamical 
piooesBes which go on when a compound lay of light is 
analysed into its simple vihiations by a prism, when a 
paiticular overtone is selected from a complex tone by a 
resonator, and when the enormously complicated, sound- 
wave of an orchestra, ot even the discoidant clamours of a 
crowd, axe intei preted into intelligible music or language 
by the attentive listener, armed with the haip of three 
thousand strings, the resonance of which, as it hangs m 
tho gateway of his ear, discriminates the multifold compon- 
enta of the waves of the aerial ocean (t c at ) 
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UAPuMONIUil Peiliaps no mu 9 ical instinmont e\ei 
became in a few jeaib so widely known and used as tbe 
haimon uin The loasoiig foi this may at oneo be found 
m tbo facilities it offois foi playing easy music,, and when 
simply consti iictod, its coiiipaiatisely low piioo, viliich 
leudots the pm chase of a toleiable liaimomiini possible 
when the cheapest pianofoitc fanly playable would be uii- 
attainablo, and the leal oigan, although of chamber size, 
quite out of the question Besides being a convenient 
niikcslidt foi ail oigan, the hainioiiium can also be used 
111 domestic conceited music, to play all oi auyol tliowmd 
band paits of tbo oicliestia, it may even bo employed as 
a substitute fni the violin, and in such vicaiioiiB uses it is 
past all question one of the handiest of doimties 

It is tiuo tho tone of the haimonuim is not m itself 
beautiful , the pionnnouce in sounds fioni leeds of certain 
oveitoncs is iiioconcilablo with iiloa'me to the eai unless 
by con\ontiou of habit, and the necessity of tuning at 
coidiiig to equal tompeiaiuout all major thuds too shaip 
leads thiough this haimonic pocuhaiity in tho choids to 
an .ibuoimally disagioeable quality, fiom which those 
whoso iioivos aie veiy scuaitive or weak aio not aufic- 
quoiitly painfully aflootod Tho Amciican orgon, a kmd 
of haiinoniiini of late yeais much iii vogue, owes its 
lopulaiityto its being less pionomiced and reedy m tmibie 
its softci tone being neaiei to that we aro familiai with 
in tho oluuch oigan), and to its being oasioi to play loi 
simple doniQstic use Yet tho leal hai uioiuum has muie m- 
dopondent chaiaclei as an lustiiuueut, aud is capable of 
liighoi tiealmonl in peifoinmnco than the Anieiican oigan 

Both lie known as “ fioe leed ” instiumouls, the musical 
tones being piuduootl by longues of biass, technically 
"vibiatnis,” sot in oblong fiaraos, the sidos of those they 
do n 'b <iuilo touch, but jiass, when in movomeut, fioely 
downwnids, — the “boating loodb” used in chnicli oigans 
covoimg the ontuo oiifieo A lood oi vibiatoi, act ui 
pciiodic motion by impact of a cvuiont of an, pioduccs a 
cmic&ponding anccossion oi an pufts, the lapidity of which 
doloimiiios tho jntdi of tho musical noto Tueio la on 
Obseiitial dilToience botivceu tho liaimonuun and tho 
Ainoiican oigan in ilio duootion of this cuiront, m tho 
foiniOL tho wind apjmiatus forces tho ouiiont upwaids, 
and in tho Littoi sucks it downwaids, wlioncc it becomes 
desiiablo to supaiato in dosciiption those varieties of frcc- 
leed instiumonts 

The Jltumotniiiih lias a koyboard of live octssos ooinimss when 
complete, fiom 0 to C, md s simiile action coiiti oiling the vahes, &i 
The iu'<'( ss iiy piessuio of wind isgciiointed by bellows w oiked l*y tho 
fectot the piifoimerupon foolljOBnls oi lioidks Thonii is thus 
fcncoduii the w iiid liunke into an aii-chaniliQi cillcd the wiiul cliost, 
the jncssuio of it being oquali/ed by aicscivoii.wlutli locuios tho 
evress of wind tliiougli aiinpcituie, audpoiinitsosonpo, whenulwwo 
a rcittvin piessiue, by i discliaigo salvo oi jiallot Thoaiicituio 
sdinittnig an to tho loseivou iniy bo closed by a diiwslnp imiiiMl 
** p\pipssi03i " Tho chmactci ol the inatiumcut is then eiif ucly 
changed lioin a mef'liaim. i] icsponsc to the playci’s toncli to sn 
r\inossn« mu*, iiudiiing what oiuotioninayho coininunu vtid fiom 
tho jil.iyci byiiiLKMsa oi dunuiution of sound fhiongU the gioitoi 
01 hss picssuio of wind the leods may bo Mibmittcsl to The lUaw- 
stojts hi uing tho names of the diffeiont xegistns in imitation of 
the oigin, admit, when diawn, tho wind fiom tho wind-chest to tho 
couosponding iced compni tmonts, shutting Uiom off when closed 
These compai Imcnts mo of about two oclayea undo half esih, Ihcio 
being a division in the nuddlo of the koyboaid scale dividing tho 
stops into bass and tieble A stop being dinwn and. a kiy pipssed 
down wind is adiiuttcd. by a concsponding vah o to a iced oi 
vibiatoi AboiFO each leoil in the so-called sound board or pan is 
a clmmiel, a small an chambci oi cavity, the shape and capacity of 
which h avo gioatly to do with tho celotii of tone of Uio noto it 
icinfoicos The an in this resonator is highly oompiesbsd at an 
es cu 01 a varying pressure as tho eipiossiou-stop may not bo or 
may ho diawn Tlio wind finally escapes by a small p«lIet-holh 

S id by pressing down the coiiespondmg key In Jdustel and 
good harmomums, tho locd compartments that form tho 
sohemo of the inatrument are eight in number, four bass and four 
treble, of three diffeient pitches of octave and doable oetave dia* 
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tuner Tlic fioiit bass and tieble lows aic the “diqiason” ol tho 
pitch known is 8 feet, and tin* bouidoii (donbh diapison), lo feet 
These may be ipgaid<d is the toundiitioii stops, and aii* Ici liiiiLilly 
the fiont oic^n Tho b«k oigiu Ins solo and combination stops, 
the piiiiLipkil of 1 fi ol (octal c bigbti than diapason), indbissooii 
(liiss) and oboo (tu bh), 8 het Tin so in ij tao nieclmiiicallj com 
bincil by a slop cnlhd lull oigan 11 Muettl, tho yicnih luakci, 
whosr jne ennuciicc is utiiaiisally ockiiow li ilgcd, liis ichhd otliei 
registtis foi much adinnul cflects of tone, iiz , — ‘‘ Itaipc coliciuie,” 
two bass lows of 2 ftet juhb, tho ouo tuned a bent too slniji, the 
othci i be it too flat, to pioaluto i w as iiig ti emulous tone th it li is a 
ctitiin chum, ‘'luusttto” and “voix cLlostc,” 10 feat, and 
“ bnytoji,” a tioblo stop 33 Itel, oi two oi lavcslowoi than tho noi 
m il note of tho key Tho ” back oiffaii ” is usually cos ci od bj a 
swell bos, coutuning louvics oi shuttcis sunilai to a Tciictinu 
Idind, iiul dividcdiuto foites coiicspoiidiug w ilh the bass and tii bio 
diMsimi of tbo icgisteis Tlio Joitos aic go\ Lined by kiioo pcdils 
wlucli ail bypncwmitic piessinr Tuunig the ictds is cthrUd 
by sciapiiur them it the iwintto sliaiprii tliciii, oi neai the slioiildti 
Ol heel to ilitlen tin in in pitch Vn piossuic iiflccts tbo pitch 
hut slightly, notice able only m the laigci iccds, and huiuommiis 
long ictain Ihcu luiiuig, a decided ads lailiige osci llie oigiu and 
llio pmnofoili* Hechauicnl contiisniiics in thi haiinoiiiuiii, ot 
fiapiuit Ol occasional cinplojnient, besides tliosp aheady iLfciicd 
to, aio the “ptncussion,” a small pinnofoa to action of Innimei and 
escaponicnl wliirli, acting upon tho iccds ot tho diapason lows at 
tho uiomont ui is admitted to Ihoni gisi s piomptii icspuiisi to tho 
depicssion of tho kcj', ni rpuekci spci'ih , lh< “ double p\pies 
siou,” apnciunatn bilanco m tho ssiud icsiisou of gieit dtlic icy 
caactly iiuiintuniiig by giadilioii ciin il piissuic of tho wind, 
uul tJiao “double touch,” by which the hick oignu iccistcis 
speak 1 . 0 OHP 1 than those of the Uont ili.it aio i died upon bj uecpti 
Xuossuic ot the key, thus allow pioiiuupiico oi oeci uliailiou of 
eeitniu xnits by an esiH il poiroiiiici “ rioloiigiinc iit ” iicimits 
selected uoU s to bo sustained nftPi tlie flngiishaso quitli d tlipu 
keys Dswis’s “ melody atUiehiiiciit ” is to pis i piouuucuet to an 
111 Ol tiibh put l)j shutting oil iii ceil uii irgisti is ill notes btlosv 
it Tins notion h as been od iptf d by iiis cision to a “ pc iltil siihsti 
toil ” to sin iigt be II till lowest biss nidi s 'llic “ luinolo" nllpcts 
tliowmd ui till vuiiitlyof tlu uidsbs sin ill billows which in 
eieuspH tlip pnlsalioii iii i ipnht> icicnding to pussuu , niul the 
•‘souidiiK'" dimimslu s tin supply ol wind by coutiolliiig it, nd 
nussiou ill tliP jtuls 

Tin jlmitiurnOifjrm, as ilicady siid, aits bs wind (ahinstioii 
Asncuuni w ]ii Mill ally pKiitcd in the* in ch 11111101 bj flu* esluiiwt 
mg iiowei of tho luotlHinids, und n ciniuiit of lui thus diiwii down- 
w HUS jiasscs thiough any icods that nni hit open, setting them in 
vibiafinn This instuimcut has Uictifoiu lahiiiisl iiistc id ot foicu 
bellows Vulvts III tho bonid aboio the an ehimdicn give coin 
niunuation to iceds, nude mnie slciidii tluu tlieso ol tho Imi 
niouiani and moio 01 h ss bent, while tho il luics in svhitli they mo 
fi\ed aao dso difltienfly shaped, bciiig hollowed latliei 111 spioon 
fashion Hie ilutnncls, tho iisonxlnis iihoae the iicds, uio not 
V und in f-uo 01 shopc ns in. tho haimnniuni , thoj osnctlj coiic 
sjioiid with tho lepils, and nio coUpctiscly known ns Iho “ tuho- 
Iwnd ” Tlip swell “ foites ” ait in fioiil ol the* ojicnuigs of thcsi 
tnbes, mils that opKU 01 oloso by the actum td the kiiuos upon sshul 
maybe i ailed knee pinkls Tho tone of the Ameiictn oigin is 
soitoi tlinn tint ol the hiiinouiiini, this is some limes aidud bj iho 
nsp of exti i iisonitois, as, foi instoiice, in Uough and "Waneii’H 
latest iiistiunienls (of Detioit, Miclugin, TJ S ), wbiek tlioy call 
pipps Ol qiinlifyiiig tubes Tho liloasiiig hciiig' ilso easiti, kidicB 
Jind it much less liitiguxng To these ililh n m 1 s we may altiihutr 
its uici Idling popmUxity The cxjucssion stopi can Iiase little 
ponei in tlip Amom 111 oigau, and is gcun.ally absent , tho “ lu 
turn itii swell ” in tho insti unnuts of Uison andllaiiilm (of Boston, 
XJ S ) IS a I raitiiaani o that coixics the noun st to it, though fax in 
feiioi Bj it a swell Hhuttii 01 mil is kipt iii eouatunt movement, 
pnopiiitioiicd to tho foico of the au-cuiiint Another vciy clover 
inqnovemciit uitioducid by thsso makcis, who aio tho ongmntois 
of the irstunnentitwlf, istho “-vos. humnud,” a smallei rail 01 fan, 
mode to revoho lapully by wind piossnio, ite lotalion, (listuibiug 
tho on iiiai the leeds, causes inteifeiences of vibiatiou that pio- 
dueo a lieiuulous ellcet, not unlike the biatingc heaid fioin com- 
biucd vou es, w hence the name Tins vihi dto stopi has found general 

adoption The aiiangeraent of reed oompini tmenta in Ameiienn 
oigous does not essentially dilfei fiom that of haimoniuois, but 
there aie often two keyboaids, and then the aolo and combination, 
stops tte found on tlie upper manual Tho diapaaou tieble jegwlcr 
IS known as “ melodia ” — ihlTeianl makcis occasionally vary the use 
of fancy nomas fov other stops Tho “ subbass,” how ovei , an octavo 
of 1 « leet pitch. «ud always apart fiom tho othei leeds, is used with, 
great odvanlsgo foi pedal effects on the manual, the compass of 
Amenoan organs baing usually down to P fPT, S oolaves) In laigo 
mstininonta theie aio sometimes foot pedals as m an oigan, wiilt 
thor own reed boices of 8 and 16 feet, too lowest note being llicn 
CJO. Blowing fi» podal instruments has to bo done by bond a 
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loVLi being attiehed loi tliat puipose The "oolesto” stop la 
maiiignil Ri m tho haimonium, by ioi\s of leads tuned not q^iute in 
nuisoii, 01 by "ihiido valTo that nlteia tlio nii euiieiit and flattens 
ono 101% of 1 teds tlioieby 

Harinomams and American organs are tlie lesnlts of 
many evpeiimenta to play upon free leeds by a key- 
board, initiated by the “ oigiie eipiessif” of Gienid, a 
IFiencIimaTi Dining nearly the first half of this contuiy 
vaiioiia tsntative effuifcs in Fiance and Germany, and subse- 
quently m England, came to nothing moie valuable than 
the Yienneae " phyeharinonica ” of Haokel, the Parisian 
“melophone,” and our o-vin “aeraphme” The lo'sentoi 
of the haimonuim was indubitably Alexandie Debain, 
vrbo took out a patent for it in Pans in 1840 He 
produced varied timbre registers by modifying leed chan- 
nels, and biouglifc these registeis on to one keyboard 
TJnfoi innately he patented too much, for ho seour^ even 
the name haimoninm, obliging contompoiaiy and fntare 
expeiiinouters to slieltei then uupiovements under other 
names, and the voneiablo name of organ becoming im 
pressed into connexion with an inferior instiument, we 
have now to distinguish between reed and pipe oigans 
The compromise of leed oigau foi the hannonium class 
of instillments must theieforo be accepted Dcbain’s 
hacmoninm was at fiist quite mechanical, it gained ex- 
pie&sion by the evpieseion stop aheady deaciibod The 
Alexandres, well known FioncU makeis, by tho ingenuity 
of one of then woikmen, lEaitin, added the peicussion 
and the piolongement The melody attachment a as the 
invention of an English, engineei , the intioduction of the 
double touch, now used in the harmoniums of Mustel, 
Bauer, and others — also m American oigans — ^is due to 
Hr Tamplin, an English piofessor Iteference has already 
been made to tne improvements of M Hustel, a maker 
imbued with tiue aitistio devotion 

The principle of tho Amenoan oiganoiigmated with tho 
Alexandres, whose earliest experiments axe said to havehoen 
inide with the view of oonstmetmg an mstiument to ex 
haust dll The realization of the idea pioving to be more 
in consonance with the genius of the American people, to 
whom what we may call the devotional tone of the mstiu 
mont appealed, the intiodnotion of it by Messrs Hason and 
Hamlin in 1 SCI was followed by i amaikable success They 
made it generally known m Em ope by exhibiting it at 
Fans in 1867, and fiom that time instiuments have been 
expoitad in large mimbeis by diflEbreub makeis Hai- 
moniums aie not entirely, although chiefly, of Fienchmake 
hlr Bauei, one of the best English makers, learned the 
tiade in Pans, and employs chiefly French woikmen As 
keyed instruments, leed oigans of eibhoi principle cannot 
bo expected to compete musically with the oldei orgau and 
pianofoite, yet the harmonium, studied £oi itself with 
something like the devotion that is given to the other 
keyed instiuments, might be made more important t-b-iu it 
IS at present Excepting fiom a few isolated students 
who may be told upon the fingers, it has received no 
true cultivation Whethei it will evei get this is a ques- 
tion that remains to be answered Commercially the har- 
monium and American oigan have taken a much more 
important place, although of conrso one not equal to that 
of the pianofoite For some years the Alexandres were 
sending annually 7000 harmoniums to England This 
afterwards, fiom vaiious causes, diminished, the number, ' 
however, of their instruments made up to 1879 has 
reached 110,000 A general estimate o± harmomnms I 
made annually in France, Germany, and England is not 
foitheoming , but the yearly production of Amenoan 
organs m the TTnited States has been stated at the large 
total of 40,000 (a J, H ) 
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HARO, said to be the nncient Casttum JJt/ntm, a town 
of Spain, IB situated in the province of Logiono, and the 
bishopiic of Calahoria, 12 miles BE of Miianda, and flS 
miles N of Madiul It occupies a beautiful site uedi the 
Ebro, m a feitile plain, bounded bj- a range of mountains 
The town contains a fine parish church, a theatie built 
m 1841, a hospital, and othei public- buildings Yaiions 
ummpoitant manufactures are earned on by the, inhabitants, 
but the chief souice of wealth is the rod wine pioducLcl iii 
great abundance fiom the vinca ot the siuiounrhng plain 
Theie aie some copper mines in tho neighbouiliooci iriiu 
was the hiithplace of Diego do Ley\a, the celcbiated 
pamtei, about 1580 The population was ostinialod foi 
1870 at 6394 

HAROLD I, sui named Fail haired (TIaiald IInfiifngt*i), 
the founder of the old loyal dynasty ot Hoi way, suctctdccl 
hiB fathei, HalfcUn the Black, as jail about the j eai 863 
Hib ambition to become king is said to have been awakenerl 
by the lefusal of Gyda, daughter of Eire of JT.idalnnd, to 
many him until he had made himself luloi of all Noiwny, 
as Goim had of Denmaik, and Eiic of Bw erlen , nnd he 
vowed that he would never clip noi comb liis li.iii until he 
had fully achieved his task Aftei lie had subdued all the 
lails, he sent foi Gyda and made liei one of his w ives, niirl 
had Ills hau cut at a feast in bluie by Jail R«gnwnld, who 
then gave him the name of J/nmfar/ei Duiiiig the wnis 
of Harold with the jails many of the Noi semen left then 
country and settled in Iceland, the Fnioo Islands, the 
Oikney and Shetland Islanrls, and. even iii tho llobndes 
of Scotland, fiom whence they returned and comniitLod 
many sea lobhciios in Noiw^ay Haiolil thoiofoio fitted 
out a groat expedition, conquoied and slow tho viLings, 
and marie himself ruler over all these Noise sottlomcnts 
Duimg his absence on anothei expedition against Jail Ein.ir 
of Orkney his sons made wai on one aiiothci, and also 
committed many acts of violence against his jails Act oi d- 
ingly on his return, finding it drfhcult to keep them in 
check, Harold lesolved to give them separate pioviiioos to 
govern, and about the yeai 803 called togetlioi a gioat 
“thing,” at which he confeiiocl on each tho title of king, 
with a scat highei than that of the jails, he Limsolf lotam- 
ing the sovereignty of tho whole country Ho also made 
Enc Bloodyaxe his hen, and took him to live with linn, 
and about his eightieth yeav, when he found hiiusolC no 
longei able to dischaige his kingly dulirs, ho ti.insfoiul 
the whole government to Eire and gai e him the loj nl scat 
Haiold died three years afteiwaids about tho ycai <>33 

HAROLD H suinamed Gieyskin (Ilaiald Giiiaft-l), 
son of Erie Bloodyaxe, succeeded Hato the Good iii the 
government of Norway about the joai 9G0, having biibed 
hiB other brothers to be satisfioil with reigning as under 
kings in the other provinces It would appear that Tlaiold 
himself was disposed to govern peacefully and well, but 
his bi others now resolved to take vengeance on the fiicuds 
of the late King Haco, and mmdoiod among otheis Jail 
Siguid They, however, failed of thoir puiposo on Haco, 
his son, who after foi some time resisting then attacks 
fled to Denmark, where he obtained the assistance of King 
Harold Bluetooth, with whose belli ho defeated and slow 
Harold Gieyskin, upon which, undei Ilaiold Bluetooth, ho 
became rulei of Noi way vnth the title of jail, according to 
some m the year 9C5, to others m 9G9, and to others in 975 

HAROLI) HI, smuamod Stem in Council (Ilarald 
Haardraade or Hardrada), son of Jarl Sigurd, half-brother 
of King Olaf the Holy, and descended by his father fiom 
Haiold I, was one of the most distinguished wainoiB 
muong the old Norse kings About his fifteenth year 
he made his escape wounded from the battle of Stiklestad 
(1030), where his half-brother Olaf was killed j and after 
staying till he was omed of his wounds with a “ bonde ” mi a 
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foiebt, lie made his way to Sweden, wliennoaftei the wuitei 
was ovei he went to Russia, wlicie lie was kindly leceiired. 
by King Yaioblaf of Novgoiod lie rem uned lu Eubbiafoi 
several years, but, being lefiibed the hand of a Russian prin- 
cess, he betook himself with seveial companions to Con- 
stantinoijle, and became chief commandei of the fatuous 
Byzantine lite-giiaids known as Vaiangiaus, and consisting 
Almost wholly of Noi semen At the head of these wniiiois 

lie gamed many victories ovei the Saracens in Sicily and 
Itily It IS even said tliatiii a ciiisade against the luiidclb 
he peiiotiatod as f ii ns Joiiisaleni, but most probably if he 
enteved that city it was in the peacefnl charactei of apilgiim 
Retiuuing aftei his exploits to Ooubtaiitinoplo, he was 
lefiised the hand of a niece of tho empioss Zoe, booaube, 
aeeoidmg to the legend, the empiess lieiself was onamouioil 
ot him, and ofiendod at the icfusnlhe one night made his 
escape with two galleys, caiiyiiig with him all his tioasuies, 
and also it is said the piimoos tvhosehaiid Lad been deiiied 
him, whom, howevci, lie put on bhoio aftei he had passed 
the IjO'>plioi us, with a message to the ompi ess fcliafc, lE ho 
had so willed, hei powei would have been vain against his 
stiatcgy and skill Ho now sot sail foi Russia, where he 
was waiinly welcomed by King Yaioslaf , and as he was 
now a nun of gieat fame and wealth Yaroslaf gave him in 
inaniage his daughter Ellisof oi Elizabeth, whose hand he ' 
hid fuuneily asked in vaiii Soon aftei his mariiage he | 
rjsnlved to return home and if possible to win the ciown j 
of Hoi way fiom his nephew Magnus tho Good With that . 
p'upose ho about the ycai 1045 came to an agiecment | 
with Ills iclative Swond of Domnaik, who had. been diivcn | 
by M-igmis into exile lu Rwedon , but Magnus, Riviiig j 
obtamoil nows of tho mtoudod joint expedition against him, 
onloioil into communication with TTaiold, and agiood to 
sUaio with him tUo govoiumont of Noiway, each luUug 
ovei a sepnite division Tlioy now tiuiicd then uuibod 
foicos agiiiibt iSweud, diovo him liom Ponmnik, and com- 
pletely piosti itocl Ills powoi , butpist when ho had lesolvad 
htiilly ludospau to give up the contesti, Magnus about tho 
>cu 1017 took aucldenly ill and died, bequcatliing on lus 
death-bod tho whole of Noiway to Harold and Doninaik to 
iSwoud Ruoh a bequest did not howevoi coincide with the 
desuod of TIaiold, and between him and Swend a constant 
wufaie lagad foi seveial years, until in 1004 they agieed to 
a peace by which each lotauied his dominions accoiding to 
the old establishod boundaries The cliief motive of Haiold 
in consenting to this ariangcuient was ptobably that lie 
might bo free to embark ou a pin pose of widei ambition, 
namely, to lovivo m his own pciion tho old Scandinavian 
sozoijigiity of England which had ended with the doatli of 
liiidicannte The stoiy goob that he was instigated to 
tho onteipiiso by a visit fioin Tobtig, tbo exilod eail of 
Noitliumbiia , bub uhethoi that be so oi not, ha lu 1066 
sot sail fot England with an immonso fleet, winch earned lus 
wife Elhsnf, lus son Olaf, his treasures, and moie than half 
of all lus fighting mon Aftei touching at Orkney, wlieio 
ho loft his wife, he piocoeded southwards to tliel^Ojand 
was there joined by Tostig and by a contingent of tiooiis 
fiom Malcolm of Scotland Eioin the Tyne they sailed 
soutliwaiJs along the coast of Yorkshue, stopping at intei- 
vals to lavage the countiy foi provibions, and aftei pioceed- 
ing up the Humber cast anchor on the left bank of tho 
Ouse neai tlio village of Riccall Leaving a detachment 
under lus son Olaf to gimul tlio fleet, Haiold along witli 
Tostig maiohed with a great foice towauls Yoik, and, 
defeating the Noithmubiiaus with heavy loss at Eulford 
on September 20th, received the auneiider of the city on 
September 24bh Meanwhile Harold of England, having 
heard of the Norse mvosion, was marching northwards 
fiom London day and night with an immense army, and 
passing through York on the day after its surrender, he 
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I appealed suddenly on the afternoon befme tho Noisemen 
encamped at htainfordbridge Taken by suijiiibe, the 
Noisemen fought neveithelcbs with stubborn counge and 
fieice cneigy, but though the battle w os foi bomt, tune doubt- 
ful it ended at nightfall m then total ovcitliion, ivith a 
slaughter so oiionuoub that the gieat majoiity of tliem lay 
dead upon the field Tostig was slam and also Haiold 
Haidiada himself, w'ho, toueiing head anil shouldeis above 
ell hib naiiiois, uos inflicting death on all who daied to 
meet him, till stiuck by an oriow iii the windpipe he 
leceived the vsouiid which laid him low Accoiding to 
some wiiteis Ins body ultimately found, bniial in Noiway 

HAROLD IV , king of Norway, surtiamed Gillc, — said 
to bo the slioit form of Gyllo Kiist, that is. Servant of 
Cliiist, — came about the yoai 1127 to Noiway with his 
inolUei, an liishwoman, aud clmnicd to be iccogmzed as 
the son of King hlagiius Baiefout and half-biothoi of tho 
loigniiig Siguid Siguid consented to acknowledge the 
lolationbhip on condition that Haiold did not claim any 
shaie in the govei ament dm mg his litetiiiio or that of lus 
son Magnus This agiecment Harold honoiuably kept 
dtumg tho lifetime of Siguid, but aftei lus diath in 1 130 
he got hiiubelf cliu&eii king of tho half of the countiy, and 
after sevoial battles took Magnus pi isimcr, put out lus ejes, 
and confined Inm in a convent Ilaiuld now leigued as fcole 
king till 1136, when, be was muideicd in lus slecxi by 
Slombidiakn, anothci bastaid son of hfagims Baicfoot 
Foi tin) Noiwigiiii ITuolds, see Ihi JIiiHtJi.i inylu of Siiciiio 
SUukson, iiwisliilid into English by bimutl ! •uug, boiu’oii, 
1811, I'ilmlttnifa Suya, 2 vols , Oxfoid, 1878, Ciilik’s Emhi 
Kxng^of NwtOiOf, Loiuloii, ISV), niul also, loi IIeiioUI JTtmU.ulw, 
Ficomon's Cbiiyi/rsl, vols ii siid iii 

HAROLD I, biiinaiiiod TIuefoot, king of England, 
illogitiinato son of Canute and Altgiva of Noitbainpion, 
was on the death of Canute in 1035 ohnson by tho witan 
ovoiloid of England and king of thepiovinocs noifch of tho 
Thames, and in 1037 ho beoaino king of England, when tho 
jieople oflVobsov offeicd lain then crown on Ilaidicamito 
refusing to como to England to accept it In tho beginning 
of Ilaiold’s rpign Alfred, son of Etlielied, lauded in 
TVessex, with tho jiutposo it is said of assoitiiig lus claims 
to Its Boveioigiity, but, eithci without tho knowledge of 
Eail Godwnno, oi with lus connivance, ho was sowed by 
the agents of Iluiold and put to death with cruel toituies 
Haiold also banished Queen Emma fiom the kingdom 
Tho only othoi events of imiioitance in lus leign aro inioads 
of the Welsh and Scots, which were, liowevei, without 
efiectual lestilts, aud in tho case of tho Scots who laid 
siege to Duiliom ended in defeat w'lth heavy loss TTaiold 
died nt Oxfoid, Moich 10, 1040 It is iiffiiined by some 
that Harold m 'do no pretensions to n Chiistiau belief, but 
tins seems an exaggeiation, for, whales ci may have been 
lus owTi private opinions, he appears to have conformed 
generally to the recogm/ed lehgious customs, and tlioro 
13 one instance at least in winch he ledrcssed a wrong done 
by othois to the chinch 

ITAIIOLD It , king of the English, was tho second son 
of Eail (J'ldwine and his Danish wife Gytha, the sister of 
Earl Ulf Tlio year of his birth is not accuiately fixed, 
bat lb must have been about 1022, Tho choice of lus 
name, like that of some others of his hi others and sisters 
(see Godwihe), witnesses to the influence of his Danish 
mother Both he and his elder brothei Swegeu weie 
appointed to eaildoms while still veiy young, seemingly 
about 1045 Harold’s eaildom was that of the East-Angles 
lu 1046 Swegen, having earned off Eadgifu, abbess of 
Leominster, and not being allowed to marry hor, threw up 
his earldom In disgust, and his possesojoas were divided 
between his brother Harold and his cousin Earl Beorn, 
the nephew of Gytha, In 1049 Swegen came back and 
sought the recovery of his lands, which was refused by 
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Hiiialil and Beoin Haiold now appoais foi the fiist time 
in command, holding, a &liip in the fleet comniaiided hy Ins 
fithei I'd some nnlcnown cause hu» ship waatiansfeired 
to Beorn, -which most likely saved Hai old’s life , for Suegen 
piosently came and entrapped and slew Beoin, who was 
bulled by Haiold We next lieai of ILaiold m 1051 as 
accompanying G-odwine when he appealed in aims m 
Gloucestershiie He shared his fothei’s oublawij. and 
banishment in that yeai, hut ho chose a rlifFcroiit place of 
shaltoi, going with his biothoi Leofwine to Iieland, while 
Godwiiiewcnt toFlaudeio In 1032 Haiold and Lcolwinc 
came back They woie opposed by the men of Somoiset 
and Devonahiio, whom tliey defeated at; Poiloclv, and 
plundeied the conntiy Then they joined then fathei, 
and weie with him at the assembly which docieed the 
rpgtomtion of the whole lamily Haiold was now lestoicd 
Lo hio caildom of the East Angles, and, on his fathei’s 
death in 1033, ho succeeded him in the giealei eaildom 
of the West Saxons 

Haiold was now tho chief man m the kingdom, and when 
the older earls Leofuc and Siwaid died, his powei ineieased 
yet moie, and the lattei jiait of Eadward’s leignnas mutually 
the leign of Haiold But he was the ministei of the Ling 
rather than his personal faiouiite This last place lathei 
belonged to his youngei brothei Tostig, who on the death 
of Siwaid in 1055 received the caildom of the N’oilliuin- 
biians Two othei of Goclwine’s younger sons, Qyith and 
Leofwine, also leceived oaildoma m 1057 This last date 
would seem to ha\ebeeu about tho time when the piospeot 
of the mown began to open to Haiold The iEthehng 
Eadwaid, tho son of Eadmund Iionsido, who had been 
biought home fiom Huiigaiy as the intended sitccessoi, died 
that yeai So did Earl ward’s nephew Ralph, v\ho, though 
not leally of the kingly house, might possibly have been 
looked to foi lack of a nearei candidate Thei e was now no 

one of the oH stock but Eadgai son of Eadwaid and Ins 
sisteia If than tho kiug should die while Eadgai was still 
a child, thoie would ho no qualified candidate lu the loyol 
house It would serin as if, fioni this lime, men began to 
look to Earl Haiold as a possible sucoessoi to the cioun 
He is spoken of in a way, and his name is joined with , 
that of the king in a nay, u^hich is unusual in the case 
of an oidinaiy euil 

The chief events in which Haiold appoais pon,onally 
during this time me the waia with the Welsh nndei their 
king Giufiydd ap Llywelyn In 1055, in alliance with tho 
banished Eail ZElfgai of Meiria, Griiffydd defeated Earl 
Ralph and burned Itarefoid, Harold now diove back the 
Welsh and lestorod Heiofoid, but allowed tho lostoiahon 
of vElfgar to his earldom lu 1038 he marie the pilgiimage 
to Rome iii lOGO he completed tho building of lus chuich 
at Waltham, anrl completed the foundation of the college 
m 1062 In 1003 came tho great Welsh war, m which 
Haiold, with the help of his biotliei Tostig, crushed the 
powei of Gruftydd, who was killed by his own peoido 
Haiold no v gave "Wales to two vassal kings, Bleddjn and 
Rhiwallon Botb ot hia wars weie occompatiied by an 
extension of the English frontier towairl "VVales In 10G5 
the Northurabiians lovolted against then call Tostig, and 
chose in his place JMoikoie, the son of ,/Blfgai "HarnliS 
now acted as mediatoi between the Lmg and tho insni gents, 
and at last, as the Horthumbiians were fully piepaied not 
to receive Tostig again, he agreed to then choice of Moikeie 
and to the banishment of his biothei 

Besides these theie is one very imjiortant event in 
Harold’s life the date of which can only ho guessed at 
At some time or othei between William's visit to England 
in 1051 and Eadwaid’s death at the beginning of 1066, 
Haiold was the guest of Duke William in Noimandy, and 
took some kind of oath to lum This oath tho Hoimans 
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lepiesented as an act of homage, with a fiuthei oalh to pio- 
cuie William’s succession lo the English cioun The tale 
n, told only by the Noiinan wiiteis mid it is told by them 
with such contindictions of evci> kind that no leliauto can 
be placed on any detail But that thcic is some tiuth in 
the stojy is jpioved by the stiongest negative eiidcnce 
While the conterapoiaiy English uiiteis take caie, ducctly 
oi miluectly, tu deny all those Noiman cLaigo-' again-t 
Haiold which weie sheei invcnlion, they saj not aiioid 
as to his alleged oath to William It seems on the uliolc 
most likely that IlaiolA was wicckod on tho shoio of 
Puiithien, impiisoned hy its Count Guy, and leleascd b> tho 
intcifeiencc of Wdham He then helped William in a 
wai with the Bietons, and promised to many one of hi-j 
claugatois Tins was most likely acconqianicd by nii act 
of homage, such as was often made to -my supciioi oi 
benefactoi Such an oath inighl, m tho ideas of the time'., 
bo mode to moan a gioat deal oi sciy liltle, accoiding to 
ciicunisitances The most likely dale is lOG 1- Bui tlieio 
itj a lomaikable statement that IlaiolJ took a jomiiey lu 
Gaul with a political object, seemingly tint cl making 
alliancos with some of tho piiiiccs of Iho cmintij, iiui,t 
likely Wilhara’b enemies ni riauoci Anjon, and AquiLime 
This was m tho ycai of Ins Roman pilguinagc And, as 
theie IS no diicct evidenco foi tho date of the oath, it n 
opon to any one to init the two things togolhci 

At the beginning of 1066 Eadwaid died ifi-, 1 ist art 
was to rocommend Harold foi oleotiou to the tuwn Ho 
was accoidingly chosen on tho day of E.idw aid’s death, 
Janumy 6lh, and oiowned the next day fay Faldicd, .iirh- 
bisbup of YoiL But, though ho was ciowncd by tho 
Noithumbiian inmiate, tho men of Noitliunibotlind at 
first refused to aokiiowledgo him Thoy wcio won oioi by 
the now king, who v-ent to Yoik, accompanied hy Saint 
Wultstnii, bishop of Worcestei To fcceme JSacluine and 
Moikoie, ho mairied then sistei Ealclgyth, tho widow of 
the Welsh king Giufiydd He thus put 1 1 out of his pow ci 
to comi'ly with that pait of lus ongagomont to William 
whioli 13 best attested, namely, to many ono of Willioin’s 
daughters The lest of Harold’s reign was taken up with 
piepaiatioiis against the attacks of two oiieniics at once 
William challenged tlie ciown, alleging both a bcquc'-t of 
Eadnard in his favour and the pci soiiaT ongagomont which 
Haiold had contiacted towards him Tins was of coiiiso 
a mere mattei of foim, and William begrin ti> inako lo.idy 
for the invasion of England JMoanwliilo llio banished 
Tostig was tiying all means to bimy about hi , ow n i ostom- 
tion Ho fiist, seemingly m concert A\ith Willmni, ranie 
in May, and attacked fiist the Isle of Wight and then 
Lindesey, but was du\ en to tako shelter in Scotland. I'l om 
May to Septenibei tho king kept Iho coasts witli a groat 
foi ce by sea and land, but at last pioiisions failed, and 
tho land army was chspoised TIaiolrl then wont to London, 
ready to meet whichevei enemy came fust By this limo 
Tostig had engaged Harold Haidratki of Hoiway to iniado 
England He accordingly sailed uii the llumbei, dcrontod 
Eadwine and Moikere (September 20th), and iccoivod the 
submission of York (,Septcinhoi 24th) Ilai old of England 
was now on his maicli nortliwaid, on Septcmboi 25th lie 
came on the Noifchmen at Stamfoidbiidge beyond Yoik, 
and won a complete victoiy, m w'lueli Tostig and Harold 
Haidrada weio slain But two days later (September 
27th) William of Normandy landod at Peveusey and 
(September 39 th) occupied Hastings, and laid w aste the 
land Haiold had then to march southwaid as fast as 
possible Ho gatheied his army in London fiom all 
sonthein and eastoin England, but Eadw'ine and Morkerc 
kept back the forces of the north Tho king then marched 
into Sussex, occupied the hill of Senluc, now Battle, 
and awaited the Norman attack After a vain exchange 
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oE messages, tho decibive battle was fougbt on Octobei 
14th As the EugUsh weie whollj infaiitryj while the 
N’orinaiis weie stiongest in ca\aliy and aicbers, Haiold’s 
object was sinijily to hold the lull against all attack As 
long as ho was obojed, hia tactics weie completely ‘.accesaful 
Bat a yiit oE his tiooiis, disobeying his oideie, left tho 
hill to piusue, and the English aiiay was bioken The 
Noinians could iioiv get iiji the hill, and, aftei a fight which 
lasted fioni nioinuig till evonmg, they had the victoiy 
The king and his brotheis G’yithaiul LcoEwinowrcie killed 
As llaiold was condemned by tho pope, William at hist 
lefuscd him L'hiisUaii huiiul, and caused him to he bniied 
on tho lOuks at Hastings But it boenis most likely that 
ho afteiw nds allowed tho body to be leraovod to llaiold’s 
owni chiiith at Waltham The tale which lopiesents Uaiold 
as o-<cipnig fioiu tho battle, living a life of ponitenco, and 
at list djing at GbcsLui, is a msie lomaiicc 

Harold lott sevci.il childicn, but tbcio is a good deal of 
uncertainty as to liis inaiiiago or maiiiiges ilo bad two 
sons by Eildgjtli, llaiold and AViilt ^ but they must have 
boon twins bom aftei then fathoi’s death lie bad also 
till 00 soils, Godivino, Eadnuiiid, and Magiuis, and two 
dnigbloi s, Oytha and Gnnhilil It w ill bo soon how stioiig 
tho Hcandiiuviati clonieiit is in theso names These five 
weio nob chihliiii of Ealdgyth, and tho sons weio giowm 
up, 01 neailj so, when then fathei died They may have 
been tho childion of an iiiirocoided lust wife Bub tho 
locil histoiy of Waltham lepiesontod Ilaiold’s body is 
being found aftoi the battle by a foiinor mistiess of bis, 
Eailgj Lh SwaniiQsbals (Rwansnook) Some have tbouglit 
that this Eidgjth is tho ^'Eddova pulcia” of Domesdiy, 
whoapiioiisa-. tho ioimoi lioldci of gloat estates in the east 
of liliigl iiul This, though not unlikely, is quite uncei tain , 
but Ihoio sooins cvidorico oiiougli to show that Eaflg>tli 
SwaiuK'shils IS a leal pet son, and to connect hci with 
lI.nold’s.Easb-Angliau oaildom It sooms most likely that 
sbo was the inotUoi of Ilaiold’e eailier cluldioii, and that 
tbo coniioMoii botwcon tlioiii was that inteimorliato state 
botwoou maiiiago and concubinage called tho Danish 
inaiii.igo, of which wo not uncommonly hoai in those days 
Tho chaiictoi of Haiold la blackoued with many, but 
mostly voiy vogue, chaiges by tho Noiman writois TIio 
English, on the otliei hand, jiaint him as tho peifcct model 
of a luloL With Logaid to Ins accession to tho ciown, tho 
common chaigo of usurpation springs from ignoianceof the 
English law of tho tunc llaiold was beyond aU doubt 
logulaily nominated by Eadwaid, rcgulaily elio&cu by tho 
witan, and regulaily oiowued by Ealdied This Inst point 
IS of impoitanco in those days, when the iite of coionation 
was dooinod of such moment The Noinians tiy to 
repiesent tho ceiemony os invalid, by saying that Haiold 
was ciowiiod by Stigand, aichbishop of Canteibuiy, whoso 
canonical position was doubtful That Harold downed 
himsolf, instead of receiving tho ecclesiastical consociation, 
IS a meio fable, arising fioiii a misniideistaudmg of some 
of the rhetorical invectives of the Norman wiitois It 
should bo noticed that those contempoiary wiiteiB who 
speak of Harold as an usurper do so wholly on tho giound 
of the alleged right of ‘William, and of Harold’s oath to 
■\7illinm That Harold^ accession was a wiong done to 
young Eadgar is an idea which wb first hear of m the 
next centuty, when the doctnno of hoieditaiy right had 
taken firmer root In Domesday the reigu of Harold is 
passed by , he la regularly spoken of as eail , the doctrine 
of the Norman lawyers was that 'Wilhani, though of course 
not full king till hia coronation, had the sole right to fho 
crown from the moment of Eadwnrd’s death 

The military skill of Harold is plain, both from the 
Welsh war, when he overcame the monutoineexs by making 
his English soldieis adoiib the Welsh tactics, and from his 
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conduct both at Sfcamfoi dbiidge and at Senlae Ho cleaily 
undei stood the difieionco between his two eneinies, wlicn 
it was wise to attack and when it was wise to await the 
attack At Stamfordbiidge his sluitegy was poifectly 
successful. It failed at Senlae only because of tbo dio- 
obedience of part of his aimj The best witness' to his 
civil goveininent is the gciieial peace and good order of 
England duiing that pait of the icign of Eadwaid which 
w^as viitually his leign When the peace is bioken, it is 
alwajs bj the act of otheis, and Haiold is alwijs called 
on to make the settlenioiit He appeals tUioiigbout as 
singularly mild and conciliating, novel pio^suig hnid iiiion 
any enemy The Intel Noiman wiitcis indeed have an 
claboialo tale which represents Harold and Tostig as 
enemies fioiu then childhood But this is nicio loinnnce, 
with no giound m any coiitoinponiy wiitei 

Tho lelations of Haiold to tho chuicli, always an im- 
poitaiit fcatuio in tho chaiaclci of a piiiice of that age, 
suggest soveial cpicstions Ho is chaigecl in Donicsdaj- 
with several encioachnicnts on ecclesiastical piopoity, 
chiefly m Hcicfoidsliuo, and tho like chaigc is hiongbt 
against lum in a deed of Loofric, busliop oC Exelci But 
it must bo lomombciccl that this kind of chaigo is brought 
against every leading man of tho time, and that wo voiy 
beltloin heai moie than ono wdo The most distinct and 
detailed chaigo, tliat which reinoacuts llaiold oa n wholo- 
enlo spoilei of the olimch of ‘NV cIIb, can he lofulcd, not by 
lioaniig tho othoi side, but by going back to tho cliaige as 
brought by Ihc original complainant, Bisbop Qisn Wo 
hcio find that Haiold took nothing fiom tho chuioh, but 
simply hindcied tlio bishopiio fiom loccmug a bequest to 
winch thcio is some loason foi thinking that ho may have 
livd a light as cail On the otbci hand, Haiuld appoiis 
os tho fjiond and piotoctoi of sovoi il ecclesiastic il bodies, 
ami above all as tho foundoi of Waltham Hoio wo may 
loninik that, when monks wcioall the fashion, ho piofoiiod 
tbo soculai rloigy ITo wasllio mm fiioail of tbo best pi o- 
hilo of his time, Bishop Wulfblaii, and ho appealed on good 
toims with most of the lending churchmen 
The couli'iinioiiuy antlionliis aie the Eiighsli ChioiiK Icfi, the 
liVtiu biogiApuoi of iMilsaid in 111 bnaiiVs lollcctiun (ho gives n 
eplcmlid jnnogyiic on Tlmolib, nnd I'lciiiii e of Wurccstor, on tlie 
Juielish side On tho Koinmn aulo aio the Ilsscuz Tapcvtiy, 
Ayxlli im of Poiliois, 'VV’illiDm of Jmiiicgps, Guy of Amiuifi (6Vnwiff» 
(fe JJtlh Ilaslintfcnti) In ilio next (.piitiny the Look De Jiivetiiitmc 
tfaniCce Ch uti& jyallha7ni,n'ii'i giv is IlaioUVe pictuio aa tliasv n in his 
own fouiulntinn Tho hook ciilki Vilallmoldi is a ineic loniaiicp, 
hut contains one oi inn snips of eiithcnlii, tiarhtion, (hdiiic, 
Lidinir, Williniu of iralmeahiuy, ami tlio nnitis of the 12Ui 
cciitiiiv genci'illy, often piov o jiai ticul ii farts, anil csiiiiiiill} chow 
how tho estiiniito of tho events of the lltli irntnij giailvmUy 
changed Tlio Firinli life of hadwnid in the Ifllh is vtiy biltci 
against Huohl Of the Scnnclinaviaii viitris, Sitso ChsniinaticiiB 
IS violent agAinst him, wliih tlir biogiiqiha of Olaf liyggvcaaon 
counts him foi a sand AU the statriiicnts aio hioiight ioguthrr 
aiul evauuned in I’Kiman's IfistB? w of the Jfwmonv Conqurat, vols 
u sndui Tho opposite pictiiios oftheenihei vvnteis, ahioiij and 
Pslgi ivr, sio also aoith conqnuiig (E A F) 

HA'ROUN AL 11A8C1IID, moie properly Hanin er 
Bashld, "Aaron the Oithodox,” was the fifth of tke 
'Abboside calqihs of Bagdad His full name was Hanin 
’bn Mohammed ibn Abdallah ibn Mohammed ibn All ’bn 
‘Abdallah ibn Abbas He was bom at Ray the la&t day of 
Din *1 Heggah, 145 a,h (SOth March 763 ad) according 
to some aocountfl, and accoiding to otliaie. let Mohanem 
149 AIT (15th Feb 766 ad,) Haioun alEaschid was 
tweniy-twD years old when he ascended the throno His 
biographers miaiiimovu>ly speak of him ns "the most 
accomplished, eloquent, and gonerons of the caliphs , ” but, 
though his name is a household woid, and few figures 
stand out more grandly prominent m the history of their 
times, little is really populaily known about iiis iiuvafe Me 
and personal history 
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Ilas.cluJ owed liis own eucceasion to tlic tliiono entiiely | 
to thcs prudence and sugacity of Yaliyn. ’bn KliAlid ibn 
Birmok, liia secietaiy,^ whom, on hie accobsion, lie appointed j 
hie houtenaiit and giand vi/ier Yahya, upon whom tlio 
nliilo leeponsibility of the government really devolved, ; 
pel formed hw dutieb with the most consuminotu ability 
and. jadgment Ho foitifled the fiontieis, and icpaucd all 
the deficiencies ui the admimstratioii of the einpiie Ho 
failed the treasuiy, made the piovincoa floviiisUing and 
prospoiuus by encomaging tiale and seeming the public 
safety, and in a woid biought the caliphate nj) to the 
highest pitch of piospciity and gloiy Ho petsonally 
snpeuntended and oiganued the whole system of govem- 
meiit As a uiimstei he W’aa eloquent, wise, accomplished, 
and piudont, and ho was nioieovei an able adniinistiatoi, 
inlingwitha firm hand and pioviiig himself able to cope 
with any eaieigcncy that might arise His generosity was 
manificcnt in the evticmo and gained foi him umveisal 
enoomiuino With a most affable demcanoui and gieat 
modoiation he combined an imposing digiutj that com- 
manded univetsnl icspect 

In 1B2 JL H (798 A T) ) A1 Ilabclnd pioclnimeil hw sou 
‘Abdillahas his hen apjiaient aftoi ISlAmfn, his oldest son, 
whom ho had appointed his successor when only hvo jcais 
old, and give him the post of viceioy of Pthoiassan It | 
was on this occasion that ho gave ‘Abdallah the name of El 
Mimun an I confided him to the caio of dt’afei, son of, 
Yahy.1 The histouins speak of this net ofRasohid’- with 
nitnial surpiiso, fen he had scon tlio rcanits of simtlai policy 
on the pirt of Ins fathei and of his giandfatliei, ns well as 
what Ills biotliei Hadi had done in his ow a case 

Yihyi, the piiiiie ministei, and JaaCei, his son, enjoyed 
BO fully the confidence of Hatoun al Rosolud that they 
lapidly 1030 to wealth and powei The gieat populauty 
and influence of the Bairaek or Batmcci Jo family, howevei, 
at length aioused the caliph’s jealuusfr, and to inokematteis 
worse he lieaid that Jaafer had secietly manied Ins sistei 
N'o soonei had he been made acquainted with the facts 
than he ciuscd hia sistei to he put to death, oideied 
Mcsriir, Ins slave and evecutionei, to bung liiiu Jaafci’s 
head, aud nevt inuideied his two luoffending young 
nephews 

Aftei the fall of the Baimok family the ofiice of piime 
mmistoi was exeicised by Fiidhl ibn fiabi' who Iiad been 


^ ^ccomUjii; to the Hahonietaii Hw of succrBsion tln> eldest biotbei 
or mile lelative of the iciginng mounicli la the hen appaieiit to the 
thiouo, and almost all Muslim pimees hase endeavouiul to set aside 
till, (.laima of their relitivea in favour of then own ehildien El 
HUi, Hiioun's brothLi, was no exception to tlie lule, anil conceived 
UiQidoa of stripping Haroun of his lights snd proclaiming Ins own 
sou J isfii as his successor Yalij a was then Xfniaun’s secietiuy, and 
evpsLtul to cxkicise the impoitiiit oOiui of iiziei if esei tusmiLstei 
shoal I mount the tin one Hadi saw that his lirst step must ho to 
conciliate Vahja , he theioforc tooh him apait, and having gnon him 
a picsent of 20,000 diiian hegm to hioucli the saliject neoiest his 
heuit Yihja, howovei, hiought a veiy stiong aiguineiit to hem 
niioti the point “ If j on do so, Prineo of tho Failhful, ” swd ho, 
“ you will sot voui subjects an example of hieahing an oath ond dis 
regarding a contiatt, and other iveople will be hold enough to do the 
saiuo But It you leave youi biothei Ilaraiui in possession of Ins 
title of hen appaieiit ond appoint joui sou Jaafer as next in sue 
eessiou to him, it will be much moie likel) to socnie Ins nltimata 
OLLevsloii to the thiono " Had! allowed the matter to itst foi some 
time, but at length paternal affbction got the better of him, end he 
^jua eimmoiiol Ynlija into his presence and consulted him, and 
Yihja wiged that if tho caliph should die while Jaifei was jot a 
oluld tho chiLfii of the inipcnal family would nevei lecogmze the 
validity of Ins snceessiou Hadi having anknoKledgcd the tiuth of 
this, Yahya continued, ” Eoiiouiiee then this piojett,^in oiilci the 
aettoi to aiiiie at the couMininiattou of youi wishes "^Bven if youi 
frthei El Mehdi hod not appointed Ilaroim to succeed jou it would 
bo polmy on your part to do so, inasmuch os that is the oalj way 
to euamte the oontmuanoe of the caliphate m the family of Oio Beni 

Hwhew ’ Eusohid tver atterwoida ocloiowledgedtlus asthegxLeteet 

obligation, which he owed, th Yahya 
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chambeilain to Haionn himself, and to his piedecessois 
Meu&ui, Mehdt, and HAdt He held the ofiice of vizier 
until the death of Ilaioun al Raachid himself, which 
occuired atTus, the birthplace of tho celebiated Peisian epn. 
poet Fudousi Al Baschid bad set out for Khoiassan to 
put down tho insuiiectioii of Rafi* ibn Leith ihn Na&r ibn 
idayyai, who had levolted against his authouty, made him- 
self mastei of Saniarcanil, and killed tho goveinoi of that 
piovinco The using had assumed such alarming piopor- 
tionq that Al Rabchid deteimmed to march m peison against 
the rebels He had not, howevei, gob further than Tua 
when he was surprised by death in 193 A H (808-0 t D ) 

The leigiiof Al Raschid was one of the most biilliant m 
thcaunah of the caliphate, aud the limits of the empiie 
weie then moie wudely extended than at any othei peiiod 
The gieater paib of the Eabtoin woild submitted to his laws, 
and paid tiibute into his treismy, Egypt itself was only 
a province tindei his> sway, and its lulci an offlcei aiJpointed 
by himself No cahph eser gatliPied round him so gieat 
a number of learned men, poets, jmists, giammaiians, 
cadis, and BCiibeSjto say notliing of tho wite aud nmeicians 
wlio enjoyed hie patronage Haroun liimself was an 
accomplishod aclioliU and an excellent poet .He was well 
versed in liistoiy, tradition, and poetry, which ho could 
always quote on appiopnato occasions He possessed 
exquisite taste and uneiiing discernment, and his dignified 
dcmuinoui made him an object of piofound lespcct to high 
and low 

Haroun al Raschul is best known to Westein readers 
as tho heio of many of tho stones m the dtulna7i NxghU^ 
and m Aiabiclitoiatuie he is the ccntial figuie of number- 
less anecdotes and humorous stonos Of Lis incognito 
walks through Baghdad, however, the authentic histones say 
uotlung, and the account of hia relations with Chailemagne, 
of which European, historians speak, docs not rest on a 
tiustwoithy basis His leign is chiefly remaikablo for tho 
fact that a family belonging to the pure Persian eiistorracy 
held for so long the reins of power under a caliph whose 
bjost was that ho was the only one who came of iiumivod 
Hashimi bloc I, that of the family ftom which the piophet 
of El Islam sprung 

The ntincipsl niillioiitioe toi the biatoiy of this poiiod ste — tl e 
Ai'ilncliistoiies of Ibn El Athn, Ibn hhalclAn, and tlio Tiiiikh 
1,1 Ivliunis, while tho best Euiopean woiKs to coueult on tie 
6ah>jictaii.ilibbou’s DecUxia a nd Fall o/iJia Raman Empiie, Osborn’s 
J'.lam undet die Caliphs of Bagdad, cud Weil'i OeschttlUe dtr 
ChaUfen <E II P ) 

HiVRF, a musical iirstiumeut of the stiing kind, approxi- 
mating to triangular form from the strings duninishing in 
length as they ascend in pitch 'Wlulo the instrument is of 
grffiit antiquity, it is yet from noilhein Europe that the 
modem harp audits name aie derived Tho Greeks and 
Romans profeiied to it the lyre in its different varieties, 
and a Latin wutei, Eoitutiatus (vii 8), describes it m 
the seventh century of our ora as on instrument of the 
harbeiians — “Romanusque lyra, plaudat tibi barbarus 
haipa." This is believed to he the earliest mention of 
the nairie, which is cleaily Teutonic, — the Old High 
German “harapha," tho Anglo-Saxon "hearpe,” the Old 
Norse “ harpa ” The modern Fienclr “ haipe ” lelains the 
aspuate, in the Spanish and Italian “arpa" it is dropped. 

For tho origin of the instrument wa have to look to 
®gyP^ B”'! eailiobt delineations of it there give no 
indication that it had not existed long before There aie, 
indeed, representations m Egyptian paintings of stringed 
instiuments of a bow-form that support the idea of tlie 
inventiou of the harp from the tense string of the 
warrior’s oi liuirtei’s how This piimitive looking in 
strumeut was played horizontally, being borne upon, the 
performer’s shoulder Between it and the grand ver- 
tical harps lu the frescos of the time of Eameses III, 
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more thaa 3000 years gl<l, paintings diacovered by the 
traveller Bruce (fig. 1), there are varieties that permit ns 
to bind the whole, from the simplest bow-form to the almost 
triangular harp, into one family (see fig. 2). 

The Egyptian harp had no front pillar, and it, being 
strung with catgut, the tension and pitch must necessarily 
have been low. Tho harps above - mentioned depicted 

in the tomb at 

Thebes, assumed 
from the players 
to be more than 
6 feet high, have 
not many strings, 
tho one, according 
toWilldnson, hav- 
ing ten, the other 
thirteen. What 
theaccordancewas rig. 1. 

of these strings it would be to no satisfaction to follow 
Burney and others in trying to recover. We must be con- 
tent with the knowledge that the old Egyptians possessed 
harps in principle like our own, tho largest having pedestals 
upon which they bestowed a wealth of decoration, as if to 
show how much they prised them. 

The ancient Assyrians had harps like those of Egypt in 
being without a front pillar, but differing from, them in 
having the sound-body uppermost, in which we find the 
early use of sovuidholea ; while the lower portion was a 
bar to which the strings were tied and by means of which 
the tuning was apparently effected. What the Hebrew 
harp was, whether 
it followed the 
Egyptian or the 
Assyrian, we do not 
know. That King 
David played upon 
the harp as com- 
monly depicted is 
rather a modern 
idea. Mediaeval art- 
ists frequently gave 
King David the 
psaltery, a hori- Pig. 2. 

zontal stringed instrument from which has gradually de- 
veloped the modern piano. The Hebrew “ kinnor” may 
have been a kind of trigoiion, a triangular stringed instru- 
ment between a small harp and a psaltery, probably sounded 
by a plectrum, or, as advocated by Dr Staiuer in his essay 
on the music of the Bible, a kind of lyre. 

The earliest records that we possess of the Celtic race, 
whether Gaelic or Cymric, give the harp a prominent place 
and harpists peculiar veneration and distinction. Tho 
names for the harp are, however, quite different from tho 
Toutonic, Tho Irish “ clairaoach,'’ the Highland Scotch 
" olaraach,” the Welsh, Cornish, Breton, “ telyn," “ telein,” 
“ tdlen,” show no etymological kinship to the other Euro- 
pean names. The first syllable in clairseaoh or clarsaoh is 
derived from the Gaelic "clar,” a board or table. (sound- 
board), while the first syllable of telyn ik disfcinotly Old 
Welsh, and has a tensile meaning ; thus resonance supplies 
the one idea, tension the other, . 

The literature ,6f these Celtic li'arpa may be most directly foond 
in Bunting’s Awieiii Music of Ireland, Dublin, 1840 ; Gunn’s 
Siatorieal Sttguiry reapectintf the Pir/pTymnee oil the Maty tnfhe 
SigTHands 6/ Scotland, Edinburgh, ,1807 • and E. /joiies’S 
and : Poetical Meimfrs of Welsh, Bmrdi, London,; -1784. The 
treatises. of Walker, Dalyell, and others- inay also he’ consulted; but- 
in all these ahthorities due dare raust; be .tdken of the bias Of patriot- 
ism, and the delusive aim to reconstruct miheli that wo must b« ocmi 
tent to receive as- only vaguely xnaidSted ih redords and .bl A m Onti-: 
meats. There is,: however, one early Irish niomtnioni'abont whioh 
there can he no mistake, the haiTp upon a cross belonging 'to' tlw 




ancient chinch of Ullurd near Kilkenny, the diito of which cannot 
be later than 8S0 ; the sculpture is rude, but tile instrument is 
clearly shown hy tlie drawing in Bunting’s work to have no fi-ont 
pillar. This remarkable structural likeness to the old liai'ps of 
Egypt axid Assyria may bo accidental, hut permits the phiusiblo 
hypothesis of Eastern descent. Tho oldest specimen of the beautiful 
form tho Irish liarp is now recognised by, with gracefully curved 
front pillar and sv'cep of neck (the latter known as tlie hariuouio 
curve), is the famous 'harp in Trinity Collego, Dublin, the possession 
of which has been attributed to King Brian Boiroiinhe. From this 
mythic ownership Dr Petrie (see essay in Bunting) has delivered it ; 
but ho can only deduce tho age from the , 
ornamentation and heraldry, which fix its ^ 
data in the 14th century or a little later. 

There is a cost of it in South Kensington 
Mnsenin, accurately described in the cata- 
logue by Mr Carl liiigcl. Tho next oldest 
is in the Highlands of Scotland, the 
ClaracuJi Lumancu^i^ov Laniont's Clarschoe, 
belonging, with another of later date, to 
tho old Perthshire &iiiily of Robertson of 
Lude. Both aro described in detail by 
Gunn. This Lamont licrp was taken by 
a lady of that family from Argylesliire 
about 1400, on her marriage into tho family 
of Lude. It had about thirty strings tuned 
singly, hut the scale was sometimes doubled 
in paii-s of unisons like lutes and other con- 
temporary instinments. Tlio Dalway harp in Ireland (fig. 8) in- 
scribed “Ego sum Regina Citlmranun,” and dated 1621, appears 
to have had pairs of strings in the centra only. These wero 
of brass wive, and played with the pointed finger nails. Tho 
Italian contemporary ‘‘Arpa Doppin” was entirely upon the duplex 
principle, but with gut strings plnj-od by the fleshy ends of 
tho fingers. When Bunting met at Belfast ' 

Iiish hariivra 

the compinsB uf tlieir harps to comprise 

thii'ty notes which wore tuned diatonimilly in. tlie'koy of G, under 
certain circumstiuicos transposable to 0 and rmnl}' to D, the scales 
being tbe major of these keys. The harp first impeared in tire coat 
of arms of Ireland in the reign of Heur’y Till, ; and somo years 
after in a map of 1667 preserved hr a volume of State Poj>cr'a, wa 
find it truly drawir according to the - outlines of the national Irish 
instmmeiit. References to tlie Highlands of Scotland are of neces- 
sity iircluded with Ireland ; and in both we find sirother name for 
the horn, viz., "cniit” Bunting particulaiiy mentions tlio 
“cinnard cruit” (Imw with a high head) and tlio "orom oruit” 
(tho curved haip). In the Oasianlo MSS. of the Ileau of Lismorc 
(Ifiia) the won! "erwt” occi 
M’AIpino’s Gaelic dictionary (1 

Islay, closely related to that of U , 

“harp." In Irish of tho 8th and 9tli centnrios (Eeuss) "oithara” 
ta always glossed by " crot” True tho modern ’Welalr •' oi-wtli" is 
not a harp ; but the oxinession of FortunatiiB, 

‘'CliTotta Britanna canat," has been too readily 
accepted as meaning the half-fiddle half-lyre 
whiw also bears the name of "crwfli” or 
" crowd. ” An old Welsh harp, nottriple stning, 
exists, which bears a great resemblance to the 
Irish harp in nock, soundboar-d, and sonndholee. 

The rnfererrcB is fair that this was the form, 
althormlidiinonsioiismayhavemRteriallydiftbrvd, 
of the Irish *' croin omit,” while tho triple strung 
harp with its elevated neck might bo the form of 
tho “cinirard emit.” But this does not imply do- 
rlvatdon of the harp of Wales ft’otii that of Ireland, 
or the reverse. There is really no good historioiil- 
evuLeitce, and Gtere may have beeii. a common: ' 
or distiirct origin on wmioh ethnology only eaii 
throw light. The Welsh, like tire IriSlr harp was 

often an hereditary instimment , to be preserved L 

with, great oare and vertbrntionj an.d used by the jiyj,.. 4.:.j-Welsli 
bar& of the familyi who. wein alike the poeL Triple Havn.’ 
musicians and j historians. , A .klavb was' not ^ . 

allowed to tbn^ a: harp) and it Avas ' exempted, by tRe Welah laws 
from aetzuib tor debt.; Tiro old Welsh hai'p appears to Lavo been 
.at ffhe ^time strurrg ' witlu horsehair, and .by the Eisteddfod laws tlie 
^nUu.siilitihw noviciate of 'three years in the practice of: a harp 
with tjSrfr stSugiUg. fiho.oompki'ativoly modern Welsh, triple harp 
(fig. A) is idAvajs .strung with gut-:. It has a risrug Heck as .hefors: 
irsti^, add ririha TOWS of strings;--^iiie outer- rdvw-tiitred:.dmtiomd, 

' the eeritre'diie elrromatid 'for. the; sharps and flats.;’ . jones'.’glyea. it 98, 
atirir&»Aiad:a'oompi(rSs of 6 octaves Bnd’UUe. note,- fium.JMoloriCo^ 

■■ ’XL — .’(Si.-’ 
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C >Vs lii nil Celtic laips, the left ii tlic tielilc Innd, and in. tlio 
tiipli liiupi tliciL aio a? Hungs on tint bitU, tin* iiglit oi bass 
hui'l liunig !7j uid tUe imddle oi ekiomilie lOM ii 

to tlio model n hnip, tlie Hist iiattoin of it 

discoveieil in Geiiuaii and Anglo »Sa\oii illuminated 
MSS a'l f Li back as tlie Otli cenluiy A. dntonie inktia- 
inonfc, lb musib have been coinmon tbiougbout Eiiiope, as 
Oioauna, Fit, Angelico, and otlioi famous Ifcaliaa pamteia 
dopit-b it ovGi and ovei asnin in then mabteiiHeces No 
accidental bcmitonc^ wcie possible imIIj tins lustiuraont, 
nnlcas tlio btiinga weio sboiteiicd by tlie idiyti’b fingei 
Tbis laatod until the 17th oentniy, when a Tyiolese makei 
adapted hookb (peihapc suggested by the fiottcd oi bonded 
claviohoid) that, scie%rGd into the neck, could be turned 
do Miwatds to fix tlip desiied bcmiloiie at ploasnie At 
lilt, sunioviho'o about 1720, Iloclibruckei, a Bavaimn, 
111 ’ oiitod pc Ills thil, acting thiougb. the pedestal of the 
iiijtin’nent, goicincdby ineLlianibin the stopping, andtlias 
loft llic pla^ei’a hinds fioo, an indisputable advantage, 
and It bccaine possible at once to in no less tlian eight 
mipi scales By a so’pience of impiusements, in wliith 
tw j Frcnchniea named Consincau took an impoibant pait, 
the vu Kills defects inheieiib in Hoclibiuckei’s plan became 
aiiiiUoiated The pedals neie doubled, and, the tuiiuigof 
ths iiistinment being ebauged fio.n the key of Eb to Cb, it 
boo line possible to play in fifteen keys, thus exceeding the 
pi’ipi of the keyboaid instiuiuents, ovoi which the liaip 
has anothoi iinjioitant advantage in the simidiuty of the 
fiageimg which is the 6aino foi oveiy koy 

It 11 to Sebastian Erarcl we owe Ibe ijeifoctmg of the 
pedal Laip (fig 5), a tiiuinph ho gained in Pans by uu- 
lamutiiij studiOb bojaa when ho adopted 
a “fork” inachamsm in 178C and ended 
in 1810 when ho had attained complete 
Riacccss The mechanical pcifection uf 
Eiaid’s appaiatus must ho seen to be 
nppieeiateJ The pedals give the extent 
of moiemout the disks peifoirn fioin 
which the studs inojoot that stop the 
stiings, as It may be leciuiiod to laise 
the stung m pitch a half tone ot a whole 
tone EiaiJ’s meiit was not confined 
to this improvement only , he modified 
the stinctniQ of the comb that conceals 
the mechaiitsm, and conatiucted the 
sound-body of the mstriinicnt upon n 
modem pimoiple moie advantageous to 
the tone 

Notwithstanding these impioi oments and the great 
beauty of tone the harp possesses, the domestic use of it 
has for years past been declining The great cost of a 
good blip, and the ticuble to many amateuis of tuning, 
may ha-ve led to the supplanting of the haip by the more 
couvemsat and useful pianofoite With this comes nnfcui- 
ally a diininiition ui the number of solo-playeis on the 
instiument Were it not foi the uici easing use of the haip 
in the oiehesfcia, the colour of its tone having attiacted the 
inastcis of inatiamentation, so that the great scores of 
Meyeibser and Gounod, of Beilioz, Liszt, and Wagner are 
not complete without it, we should perhaps know little 
moie of the haip than of the dulcimer, in spite of the efforts 
of diatingaish&d virtuosi whoso devotion to then instrument 
maintains ifca technique on an equality with that of any 
other, eieu the most in puhhc favoui 
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Sec, m addition to the woils ilroady refsired to, •Rnpri ‘ 
Instjwnents ihf Saudi Ktsiuinglon Museum, 1874 , an 
Oj/rfopesdia, vriitten by Di Barney, i 
Stainoi ^ B-ntott’a DiUiontery of Musuxil S'mns, 1876. end x 
Qtavt. a MuaiecmdMwBioums, 1876 (A JH) 

B^PEB’S FEEIIY, a prat village of Jefferaon counly 
West Yirgima, United States, la grandly situated at the foo 


of Bohvai heights and at the conftuence of the Shenandoah 
and Potomac rivers, where they inteioect the Blue Bidge, 
45 miles N liY of Washington It is the junction point of 
the Baltimore and Ohio and the AVinohefetei and Potomac 
lailways, and the Ohio and Chesapeake canal passes along 
the Maryland side of the Potomac liver The village since 
the civil war has been in a decaying condition Tt is the 
scat of Stovoi college, foi students of colour Pievious to 
the war Hm pel’s Feiiy contained an extensive artonal and 
aimoujy, and riming the wai it vas tho scone of seieral 
exploits which have given it i name in history On the 
16tL October 1859 it nas seized by John Brown, tho cele- 
brated ahohtionifat, and n small handful of follow ers, but 
as he was uusuppoitcd by a iisuig of the slaves be vms ovei- 
poweied on the morning of the ISth and taken piiscnei 
On the 18th Apiil 1861 it was captured by tho Confede- 
rates, who on evacuating it in Iho following June destioyed 
the niscnal and armoury and the budge across the Potomac 
I Tho village was afteiwaids held by a Union gaiiisou of 
I 12 000 men, who, howevei, on the 15th Septenibex 1802, 
after a biave loai&tance of seveial days, suitendeiod to a 
stiong Confederate force under Jackson and A X* IIill 
After tlio battle of Antietam, on tho 17th of the eamo month, 
it was reoccupicd by the army of the Potomac under General 
M‘Clcllan,wlio left n strong gainson. in the place In June 
1863 it wfia agmu abandoned to the Confederates on their 
march to Pennsylvania After thoir defeat at Qettj&burg, 

I tho town again fell into the hands of tho Federal tioops, 
who held it until tho demonstration against Waphingl on m 
July 1864 After the battle of Mouocaoy on July 9lh it 
was occupied by the United Stotes forces, and held by them 
until the end of the war The most flourishing pait of the 
town was neaily destroyed by a flood in tho Shenandoah, 
Octobei 1878 The population is about 2000 

HAHPIES, or Hakpyif, a word from tho loot seen in 
ipTTtiiio, to snatch, are m Homer merely the embodiment 
of the rapacious power of violent winds tVben a man lios 
disappeeied in a sudden and inexplicable fashion, it is said 
that the Haipies have cairied him oif , and the woids 
S.prnrataL and (?deXXat are used indifferently (if Otl xiv 371 
with 737, and xx 66 with 77) to indicate the agent m his 
Budden disappearance But Otf x-f C3-5 shows that the 
winds weic conceived as carrying the man away to tho 
banks of Oceanus, in othei woids, to the sky So it is said 
(Zr Ven , 208 , Schol II xx 244) that a ^eowts dekka 
earned off Ganymede to heaven There can be no doubt 
that the wind was by the primitive Indo Geimamc people 
considered to he the agent that earned off the souls of the 
dead to dwell with tlieii fathers in heaven, and that this 
idea appears in the Odyssey (also Jl vi 8151 in a more 
fanmfnl foim As messengers of Zens the Harpies are 
callod Aids fcvves (Ap Eh , u 289) In some accounts a 
Harpy is said to have become by Poseidon the mother of 
tho horse Anon, and another foim of the same union 
appears xa II xvi 148, when tho harpy Podaige, giazmg 
in a meadow by the stream of Oceanus, bears to Zephyrus 
(the fruitful generative wind) the two horses of Achilles 
This myth, which orours in numberless forms, has been 
explained m article Gobgows , from which it is clear that 
ultunately Harpy is another epithet, like Goigo and Eiinys, 
of the swift, sudden, violent thundcr-fetoim of a southern 
cDuixUy It 18 therefore with good ground that the three 
forms are compared by iEschylus (H-um , 48) The function 
ot snatching away mortals to the other world leads up to 
the duty winch the Greeks came to assign to the Erinyes 
^ pnmumg and punishing certain kinds of offenders (see 
Fttb]^) In Od XX 66 sg' it is related that the orphan 
daughters of Pandareus grew up under the caie of the gods, 
rat when Aphrodite went to Olympus to beg to perfect 
thmr life by a marriage the Harpies carried them off and 
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ileliveved them to the Eriayea. In tliesa two daughters, 
one of whom is the nightingale {Od. xx. 518), and the 
other probably the swallow («. Sonne in Knhn’a ^eitschrift, 
X., 131), we recognize the spring growing up in beauty till 
it is suddenly snatched away from the earth by the storms 
of autumn. Hesiod {Theo(/., 267) says that the Harpies, 
Aello and Ocypete, winged goddesses with beautiful locks, 
are the daughters of Thaumas and Electra. Other accounts 
make them children of Poseidon or of Phiiieus, always the 
sun in some form ; while a third, Celseno, is often added 
to their number. As we come down later in literature, 
a more hateful and repulsive character attaches to the 
Harpies. This is especially seen in the myth of the blind 
king Phiueus, the sun-god in the dark winter months, 
tormented by the Harpies, where the transforming fapey of 
the poets can be traced more and more. Hesiod related 
(Strabo, vii. 463) that the Harpies carried off Phiueus to 
the land of the Glaotophagi, a mythic people, who repre- 
sent like the Hyperboreans or the Phseaeiaus the race of 
the dead, the Pitris or Maues. The myth was incorporated 
as an episode in the tale of the Argonauts, and is then 
imitated by Virgil with still more nauseous details iii. 
212). On the so-callocl Harpy monument from Lycia, now in 
the British Museum, they appear as winged figures, the body 
like that of a bird with the head and bust of a woman. 
They are carrying off amall figures, probably dejiarted souls. 

HARPOCilATES, originally an Egyptian deity, was 
adopted by the Greeks, and beciamo in later times an object 
of worship both to Greeks and Eomans. In Egypt Har- 
pa-khruti, Horus the child, was one of the forms of Homs, 
the sun-god, the child of Osiris (see Egtpt, voL vii. p. 717). 
Hence Herodotus (ii. 144) considers him the same as the 
Greek Apollo. Ha was said by the Greeks to have been 
born with liis finger on his lips, and is thus represented in 
statues. As the god of silence he became a favourite deity 
among, the later mystic schools of philosophy. Festivals 
with certain mysterious rites wore celebrated in his honour. 

HABPY, a large diurnal bird of prey, so named after 
the mythological monster of the classical poets, — ^the 



Harpy- ■ 


Thrasadm Jtarpyia, of modern ornithologistsi— an mhabib- 
ant of the warmer parts of A* 06 rioa from Hon tbernMemco 
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to Brazil. Though known for more than two centuries, its 
habits have come very little under the notice of naturalists, 
and what is said of thorn by the older writers must be 
received with some suspicion. A cursory inspection of the 
bird, which is not un frequently brought alive to Europe, 
its size, and its enormous bill and talons, at once suggest 
the vast powers of destruction imputed to it, and are enough 
to account for the stories told of its ravages on mammals, 
— sloths, fawns, peccaries, and spider-monkeys. It has even 
been asserted to attack the human race. How much of 
this is fabulous there seems no means at present of deter- 
mining, but some of the statements are made by veracious 
travellers — D’Orbigny and Tselmdi. It is not uncommon 
in the forests of the istlinms of Panama, and Mr Salvin 
says (Proc. Zool. Society, 18G4, p. 368) that its flight is 
slow and heavy. Indeed its Owl-like visage, its short wings 
and soft plumage, do not indicate a bird of very active 
habits, but the weapons of offence with which, as above 
stated, it is armed, show that it must be able to coido with 
vigorous prey. Its appearance is sufficiently striking — the 
head and lower parts, except a pectoral hand, white, the 
former adorned with an erectile crest, the upper parts dark 
grey banded with black, the wings dusky, and the tail 
hatred; bat the huge bill and powerful scutellated legs most 
of all impress the beholder. The precise affinities of the 
Harpy cannot be said to have been determined. By some 
authors it is referred to the Engles, by others to the Buzzards, 
and by others again to the Hawks; but possibly the first of 
these alliances is the most likely to be true. (a. w.) 

HABRIEB. Bee Doo. 

HAREIEB, or Hen-Habrieu, name given to certain 
birds of prey which were formerly very abundant in porta 
of the British Islands, from their habit o! harrying poultry. 
The first of these names has n ow become used in a generic 



Hen-Harrier. (Male and X'emele). 


sense for all the species zonked under the genus Gircm iA 
Lae^pfede, and the second confined to the. particular speoies 
which is the JliZeo cyanMts of liinna'.'us and the 
cyaneus of modern omithologista. 

On the wiiig Harriers have much resemblarice to Buzzards, 
using the same flapping stroke, of the pinion^ and wheeling 
or sailing aloft as they fly. One European species indeed, 
G\ cerugrinows, though called in bo pks the Marsh-Harrier, 
is for more commonly known ifi England and Ireland fts 
the Moor-Buzzard. . But Harriers are not, like Buzzards, 
arboreal, in: their; habits, and always ^ect open country, 
generally, though .not invariably; preferring marshy or 
fenny. districts, for sBakes and frogs form & great' part.of 
their ordin^ food On the ground their i^-iagei is utterly 
■ uhlifce that of . a Buzzard, and their: long wings and legs 
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reaclei it ea&y to dibtinguish tlio two gioups wliea taken m 
the hand All the specisb also Lave a wore or less wolV 
developed ruff or frill of small thickset featheissuiiounding 
the lowei pait of the head, naaily like that seen in Owls, 
and acooidingly many systematists considoi that the genua 
Ghi cits, though nudouhtedly belonging to the Fidt.omd<ey 
connects that Family with tha <S'^? m/m No osteological 
afhnity, howevei, cm be establiahed between tlie Hairieia 
and any section of the OwU, and the superficial lesomblance 
will have to be explained in some other w’oj Haiiieib oio 
found almost all over tlie woild,^ and fifteen species are 
iecogni7t.d by ill Shaipc {Gat lindsBiit Museavi, i pp 
50—7 3) In most if not all the Han lei s the sexes diftei 
gieatly iii ooloui, so much so that foi a long while the 
males and foinalos of one of the commonest and best known, 
the 0 eganeus above mentioned, weie thought to be distinct 
8[>ecies, and woia oi still aie called in vftiioiife Eniopean 
laugiiagos by diffeieut names The eiioi was maintained 
witli the gieatei peisistency since the young males, fai 
moio abundant than the adults, wear much the same 
plumage as their niotliei, and it was not untd after 
Slontagu’a observations weie published at the beginning 
of the piesent ccntuiy that the “ Uingtail," aa she was 
called (tho Fid<.o pyc/aiyK^i of Lmujaus), was geneially 
admitted to be tho female of the “ Hen Haiiipi ” But tins 


w.is nob Montagu’s only good seivice as regaids this genus 
He pinved the hithoito unexpected existence of a second 
speciej,® subject to tho same divoisity of plumage This was 
oiUed by him the Ash colouied Falcon, but it now generally 
beats his name, and is known as Montagu’s Hamer, 0 
cwwjwceiM In habitb it is veiy simiUi to tlio Hen Hatiiei, 
but lb has longer wings, and its lange is not so noitheily, 
foi while the Hen Hart loi extends to Lapland, Montagu’s 
la but very rnie m Scotland, though in the south of England 
it IS the must common species Hamers indeed in the 
Biitisli Islands ate rapidly becoming things of the past 
Then nests are easily found, and the birds when nesting 
are easily destioyed In the south-east of Euiope, le idling 
also to the Cape of Good Hope and to India, theie is 
a fourth epeoios, the O nmuuam of some wiiteis, the 
O j-talluhta of others In Noifcli Amciica C oyanewt, is 
repte^ented by a kiudied form, C Amc/mimiw, usually 
regarded as a good species, the adult male of which is 
alwiys to be recognized by its rufous maikings beneath, 
m which charactei it lathei resembles 0 <«;«<«, 

but it has not the long wings of that species South 
Amenea has lu G eme?eus another rapiesentative foim, 
while Ohina, India, and Australia possess nioie of this 
typo Thus there is a section m which the males have a 
strongly coiitiasted black and grey plumage, and finally 
theie 18 a group of laigei forms allied to the Euiopean O 
(St uffDioaiis, whciein a giey dross is loss often abbamed, of 
which the South African C tanivot its and the New Zealand 
G aia examples (x n) 

ILkRRINGTON, Juxras (1611—1677), a distinguished 
writer on tlie philosophy of goveinment, was spiung fiom 
an old family in Rutlandshiie, and was bom in Jannary 
1611 Ha lecetved a careful education, and in his eigh 
teenthyear entered Trinity College, Oxfoid, ae a gentleman 
commoner One of his tutois uos tha famous Chilling- 
worth At the close of his university careei he set out to 
hovel on the Continent, and proceeded fiist to Holland, 
wheie he spent seveval years He served some time in the 
Dntoh army, and enjoyed the frien dship both of the piince 

^ The distiibution of the diifeiont species is lather cunous, while 
the range of some is exceedingly wide, — one, C seams to be 

limited to the lalind of Remiion. (Bourbon) 

3 A aingnlai mi'jtftke, whioh has lately been pralnctive of fmlheF 
«roi , was made by Aibin, who diew lus flgnie (Ai«} JJirds, u.pl 6) 
* epeomipn of one siiecies, and coloured it hom a specimen of the 


of Orange and of the queen of Bohemia After visiting 
Fiance and Italy, he ictuined to England and lived m 
retiieinent till 1046, when he was named one of the giuoms 
of the bod-clumber to Chailes I , who was at that time 
being conveyed south fiom Newcastle as prisoner of the 
paihament Though lepubhcan in his ideas, Ilariiugton 
seemed the confidence and lespect of the king, who show ed 
strong peisonsl legaid foi him On the removal of Chailes 
to the I&la of Wight, Hanington was prevented fiom 
accompanying him, and was for a shoit time put in confine- 
ment because he W'Ould not sweai to lefuae assistance to 
the king bhonld he attempt to escape His feelings of 
leapect led him also to accompany Charles to the soafiold 
lu tho following yeai 

After Chailos s death Haiiington once moio withdiew into 
piivate life and devoted his time to the composition of his 
woik on the theoiy of the state, afterwaids published undei 
tho title of Oieana The nature of lus views was well 
known, and, us they pleased neithei lepublicans nor 
loyalists, the woik was naturally legarded with some 
suspicion By oidei oi Ciomwell the Oceana was seized 
when passing thiough the piess Hairnigton, howevei, 
managed to seouie the favour of the Piotectoi’s favonnt© 
daughtei, Mis Claypole , the w ork was restored to him, and 
appealed in 165C, dedicated to Cromwell The views 
embodied in Ocea?ta, partionlaily that beaiing on sole by 
ballot and rotation of magistrates and legislators, Hoi i ington 
and others who foimed a club called the' Ro a” endeavoured 
to push piactically, but with no succes'' In Decerabei 
1661, by ordei of Chailes II , Haiungton was niiested on 
a charge of eouspiiucy, and though theie seem to have been 
no snfiicient grounds foi the accusation, he was thiow n into 
piison Despite lus repeated request no public tiial could be 
I obtained, and when at length he endeavouied to piotect 
lumsolf by clamnng the right of habeas cojjjws, he was 
secretly lemoved to a small island off Plymouth There 
his health completely gave way, and his nund appealed to 
be affected By caieful tieatment he was restoied to bodily- 
vigour, but It IB supposed that his mind never lecoveied 
its tone After bis release he maiiied, — at what date does 
not seem to be precisely known He died Septembei 11, 
1677 

Haiungton’s books consist of tho Oceana, and of papers, 
pamphlela, aphorisms, even tieatises, in suppoit and defence 
of the Oceana Tho Oceana is nob a philosophical romance , 
it IS a haid, prolix, and in many leapects heavy exposition 
of a now method for constituting civil society Tho details 
are elaborated with mfinite care, even the salaries of 
officials being computed, but the impoitant oi leading ideas 
in the book aie two in numbei, with two practical pieeepta 
following from them The fiist is that the deterniinuig 
element of powei m a state is piopeifcy generally, propeity 
in land in particuloi , the second is that the executive 
power ought not to be vested for any consideiable length 
of time in the hands of the some men oi class of men A^ 
piactical corollary to lus fiist proposition Harungtou recom- 
mends au agrarian law, limiting the portion of land held 
to that yielding a revenue of ^£2000, and consequently 
insisting on particular modes of distributing landed pio- 
peily As a piactiool maxim follow’ing fiom the second ha 
lays down the rule of rotation by ballot A third part of the 
executive, senate, or whatever it might be, are voted out by 
ballot every year (not being capable of being elected again 
for three years) Hniimgton explains voiy carefully how 
the state and its governing parts are to be constituted by his 
scheme, and Oceana undoubtedly contains many valuable 
ideas As a book, however, it ig iiretiievably dull 

Ills Wen ha weie edited by Toland in 1700 , Tolwid’s iditiou, -with 
additions by Biioh, appmod in 1747, and agtaa in 1771 

HARRINGTON, Sra John- See Hajottoton 
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HARRIOT, 01 IIaebiott, Thoma.3 (1660-1621), on 
English mathematician and astronomer, vras>boin at Oxford 
m 1560 After studying at St Mary’s Hall, Oxford, wheie 
lie toolr his bachelor’s degiae m 1579, he became tutor to 
Sii Walter Raleigh, who iti 1586 appointed him to the 
office of geographer to the second expedition to Ahigmia 
Harriot publisliod an account of this expedition in 1588, 
and the work was afterwards i sprinted in Hakluyt’s 
Voyages On his retuin to England aftei an absence of 
two years, he resumed his inathomatical studies with zeal 
and success , and having made the acquaintance of Heniy 
Peicy, earl of Northumberland, distinguished for liw pation- 
ige of men of science, he leceived from him a yeaily 
pension ol £120 He died at Loudon 2d July 1621, aftei 
having sufferod much from a cancel in the lip, occasioned 
it IS supposed by a habit he had contracted of holding m 
Ins mouth instiuments of biass. often chaiged with vardigiis 
A manusciipt of Harriot’s entitled “ Ephemeiis Chiysome 
tiia” 18 preserved in Sion College, and \x\b Aitu, Analy- 
tics JVtavis ad yEguaHoues Alyehiaicaa tesolvendas was 
published at London m 1631 An account of his contribu- 
tions to the Boionce of algebra will bo found in the article 
AiiWEBrA, vol 1 p 614, and Wallis’s of Algehia 

(1685) may also be consulted Fiom some jiapera of 
Harriot’s discovered m 1784 it would appear that he had 
either piocuied a telescope fiom Holland, oi divined the 
construction of that instrument, and that he coincided in 
point of time with Galileo in discoveuiig the spots on the 
sun’s disk 

HARRIS, James (1709-1780), a distinguished English 
wiitei on the subject of grammai, was bom at Sah&buiy 
on the 20th of July 1709 He received lus oaily education 
at Salisbuiy, whence he was removed to Oxford at the age 
of bixteeii , and, having passed the usual iiumbei of yeaib 
as a gentleman comnionei at Wadhani College, he was 
entered at Lincoln’b luii as a student of law, though not 
intended for the bai When he had attained his twciity- 
fomth year his father died , and this event, liaviug at once 
freed him fiom all control, and placed him in the possession 
of an indspenclent fortune, enabled him to exchange the 
study of law for other pursuitb moie congenial to his taste 
The decided bent of hrsmind had always been towaids the 
Greek and Latin classics, and to the study of these he now 
applied himself with unienutting assiduity duiing a period 
of fourteen or fifteen yeais The first fi uit of this length 
ened eouise of application was a volume which he published 
in 1744, containing three treatises — one on ait, another 
on music, painting, and pootiy, and a thud on happmoss 
In 1751 appealed the woik by which he is best known. 
Homes, a philosophical inquiry concennng umveisal 
grammar Although Hei niea had considei able leputatiou 
in its day as a tieatise on giammai, it must now be re- 
garded as antiquated, and even as erroneous lu conception 
It is not so much a work on giamm-ir as an attempt to 
force upou giammatical forms a strictly logical significance, 
to discover the gioundwork of all giammais by analysmg 
the thoughts to be expiesaed in woids This method, as 
wo now leoognize, is inoapiable of throwing light upon the 
oral stiucture and growth of language and grammatical 
forms In 1776 Hams published his Fhilosophual 
Ai } angements, pait of a largei work which he had medi- 
tated, but did not complete, on the iieripatetio logic It 
IS lu fact a commentary on Aristotle’s categories, and an 
attempt to discuss problems of more recent philosophy by 
the Aristotelian notions The Philological Jnyym lea is a 
pleasantly written hut slight work on the piinciples of 
liteiary criticism and style It is the least pedantic of 
all his works Harris died in December 1780 His works 
were coRected and published in 2 vols , 1801, by his son. 
Lord Malmesbury, who prefixed a buef biogcaphj 
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HARRIS, JoHE, D D (c 1667—1719), au English wiiter, 
best known as the editor of the Lexicon Techmciim, which 
ranks as the eailiestof thelong line of English encyclopiedias, 
and as theeompilci of the Collection of Voyage's and Tiavda 
which passes uiulei lus name He was educated at St John’s 
College, Cambiidge, wlieie ha took his B A degree in 1687, 
and proceeded M A in 1690 Having enteiad the church, 
he was soon presented to the rectory of Winchelsea in 
Snseex, and as eaily as 1698 he was in sufficient lepute 
as a learned divine to be entrusted with the dehveiyof the 
seventh senes of the Bojle lectmes — AtJieistual Ohjections 
against the Being of God and Ilis Attributes fairly consid- 
ered and fully refuted Between 1702 and 1704 we find 
him lectniing on mathematics on the foundation of Charles 
Cox, and advertizing himself as a mathematical tutor at 
Amen Corner The friendship of Sii William Cowpei, 
aftei wards lord chancellor, soon aftei raised him to a much 
higher position Besides receiving the office of piivate 
chaplain to Sir William, he was presented in 1708 with a 
preheud in Rochester Cathedieil, and appointed to the 
lectoiy of the united parishes of St klildred, Biead 
Street, and St Maigaret Moses In this position he 
showed himself an ardent supporter of the Government, 
and got into a bitter quairel with the Rev Charles 
Humpliieys, who afteiwaids was chaplain to Dr Sach.- 
eveiel Hams was one of the early membeis of the 
Royal Society, and for a time acted as vice-president 
Besides his contiibutions to the souety’s Fi ansaettons, and 
the two important works by winch he la still remembered, 
he published a number of tioatiees on mathematics and 
occasional seimons, and at his death on September 7, 
1719, he was busy completing on elaborate Jliator y of Kent, 
of which the fiist volume had just left the piess Ho 
IS said to have died lu poverty brought on by his own 
bad manogeiuont of lus affairs Theie is only one good 
account of his life, that by Nichols m the Liter aay 
Anecdotes, vol ix, and this even, owing to scaicity of 
mateiiols, is strangely defective 

HARRIS, John (180S-1866), divine and theologian, 
was boin at Ugboiough in Devonshire, March 8, 1802 
At the age of fifteen he joined the Independent Church, and 
began to pieach to the lustics of the neighbouihood as a 
member of the Bristol Itinerant Bucietj After studying 
at the Independent college at Eoxton he was in 1827 
oidamed pastor of a small congiegation at Epsom There 
in 1836 he wrote lus essay, Mammon, or Covetousness ike 
Stn of the Christian, Gkurdi, which won a piize of 100 
guineas offeied by Di Conquest, and biought its author 
into notice, thirty thousand copies being sold within a 
few years In 1838 he received the degree of doctor of 
dmnity from Brown University, America, and was ap 
pointed piesideut and jiiofessor of theology in Cheshunt 
college, and in 1860, when the Independent colleges 
at Highbury, Homeiton, and Oowaid, near London, weie 
nnited, Di Haiiis was elected principal of the New College 
thus formed He died December 21, 1866 
Besides Maffimon, he wiotc the Great Tcadhes (1886), two piizo 
essays, Sr itamvw, (1837) and The Chreect Oonvmiasion (1842) , and. 
Omitributims to Tfieologicta Seionoe The Fie Adamite Bar th 
(1847), ilfoa FiimaMcil (1849), and Faieimchy (1855), foim the 
Leginning of a sei les, intendod to illnetiate the histoiy of man ft oni 
a weological point of view, bat mtennpted by his death 

HARRIS, Sib WirxiAM Snow (1791-1867), a distin- 
guished electrician, was desoondsd fiom an old family of 
Plymouth solicitors, and was born there Ist April 1791 
He received his early education at the Plymouth grammar- 
school, and completed a course of medical studies at the 
umversity of Edinburgh, after which he established himself 
as a general medical praotitionei m Plymouth On his 
marriage m 1824 he resolved to abandon his profession on. 
account of its duties interfering too much with his favourite 
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study ol cLctiicity As eaily as 1820 lio had invented, 
a new method of inangiug the liglituina oondntton of 
ships, the pocvibaiity of whitli was that the uiclal -wm pei- 
inanontly hvod in the nin&t'i and oxtiiuled tluougliout the 
hull, hut It w as onlj w itli gicat difficiiltj, and nob till iicaily 
tliiity yean aftei wauls, that lu& inveution was adojitod by 
the (loveinnieiit foi the loj'dl naij In 1S2G he lend a 
papov hetoie the Eoyal Society “On the llelative Powers of 
Vdiiom ^Ictallio S'lbstmees as Oiiuluctois ol Electiicity,” 
wliit-li led to hia being elected a menibei of tho society lU 
1831 Subyocpientl j , in lt)31, 183G, and 1830, he itnd bo 
foro the bucicty sevcial sahiablo papois on the elementniy 
law-, ot deotiicity, and ho also cominuntcntod to the Eoyal 
Society of Edinbiugh inuous mteiesiting accounts of liis 
c».poinncuts and discoveuos in the same field of inquuy 
lu 1835 he leoeiied tho Copley gold medal from tho Eoyal 
Society fm bia pajiois on the “ Lows ot Electiicity by High 
TonsKHi, and in 1839Iic was chosen to delivei tho Bakerian 
IccHiie Jleanivhilo, nltUougli a Government comnnssion 
had looonimoiided the general adoption of las conductois 
in the loyal iiavj, and the Govcinineiit had giaiited him 
an annuity of £300 “in coimulE-iatioii of seiMce^in tho 
oultivition of science,” the raval aiithoiibies continuetl to 
ottu \aiiuas objections to Ins iiivontioii to aid in le 
moving Ihoso Jic in 1813 published his woik on T/iiauJei 
slo>)n\ and alho about tho same tunc eontiibuted a nunibei 
of i>apecs ti the Jfhyn i.i« illustiatiie of clamago 

by lightning His sj stem wna actually adopted in tbe 
Ilussian naiy before ho succeeded in lemovmg the pie 
judicQs agjiiisb it in England, and in 1815 Uie empeioi 
of Itussiaia ackiiowlodgnient ot hia sei vices piesented him 
with n valuable iing and a siipaib vase At length, eveiy 
doubt as to tho efcoianoy of his system having been 
lonioved, ho locaived in 1847 the lionoui of knighthood, 
and subsequently a giant of .£5000 After succeeding m 
lutrodiicing his iiivonbion into genoini use Hams lesumed 
bis labouis in tho field ot oiiginal loseaicli, but os he failed 
to lealizc tho advances that had been made by the new 
school of scieiico liis application leaulted in no discoveiies 
of much value His manuals of EleUj latif, Galmmstn, and 
eontiibuted. to Woale’srudim.eiitaiy beiies, weie 
howovei niitleii with gicdfc cleainess, and passed thiough 
sovoial editions He died 23d Januaiy 1867, wlulchavnig 
m piepaiaLioii a Tieatue on Fuctional Electtit.iiy, which 
was published posthiinionsly iii tho same yeai, with a 
memoii of tlio nuthoi by Ghailes Tomlinson, PUS 

millilSBUEG, a city of the United States, capital of 
Dauphin county and of tho State of Pennsylvania, is 
bcautifoUy situated on tho east bank of the Susquolmniia 
livei, on the Pennsylvania canal, and at the junction of 
seveial lailwaj's, 12G miles by lail H of >yashington aud 
105 W by H of Philadelphia The iivei, which is 
lieie a mile in width, is ciossed by two budges, one of 
which IS for the use of tbe lailways Two other budges 
of gieat beauty and stiength span the iivei m mow of 
the Stato-Iiouso The State buildings, doting fiom 1819, 
occupy an eminence in the eeiitie of the busiest portion of 
tho c-ity, and consist of the State capitol, 180 feet long 
by 80 feet wide, with a ciiculai poitico in fiont sap 
ported by sii lonio columns and suimounted by a dome, 
and, on two sides of the capitol, smallei buildings unifoim 
lu design, oontaiinng the executive chambei, the State 
treasury, and various other offices The capitol paik con- 
tains a momiment to those who died m the Hexieaa Wai 
Among the othei public buildings are the county court 
house, the State arsenal, tho county piison, and the 
^eta house Hamsburg is a bishop’s see of the Homan 
Cfethoho Church It is well provided with academies and 
schools, and possesses about 30 churches, several of which 
are costly and ornamental edifices It is also the seat of 
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the State Iibtaiy of o\ei 40,000 volumes Among the 
benevolent institutions are the city hospital, the lioina 
for tho tiiendless, and the State lunatic hospital Au 
abundant v atei supply m obtained fiom the iivei Goal 
and lion aia laigely wionght in tho neighbonihood, and 
tho gloat facilities of comiiiiiuication both by caiicil and 
iiilniyhave enabled the city to become one of the centies 
of tho lion trade It possesses laige iiou-fonndiios, muiiu- 
factoiio-? ot steel, machines, boileis, engines, carnages, 
nails, files, galvanized iiou, biooms, soap, and shoes, 
lolhng-inills, saw and planing mills, flour-nullb, colfcon- 
mills, pottoiics, tunnel les, and biewciies The luhabi- 
tants in 1860 numbeied 13,405, and iii 1870 33,104 
The population ot the city piopei foi 1880 is estimated 
at 31,700, and that ot the subnibs at 4900, making a total 
of 36 GOO 

Hiiii'.tmig, leciiicd ita name fiom John Haiiia, an FuglibLman 
who &etdeil oa the site of tho towu m 1726, and whoso son cslab 
lishtd a fiiiy o\ti tho SnsiiUL.hiinua in 1753 Tho town wna 
loundid in 1785 uudoi the name of Ilainsbnig, which was nftei- 
w uds changed to Ijovusbouig , in 1701 it was incoinoiated under 
Its incwnfc iiinio, lu 1812 it bccaino the capital of the State, and 
ui laoO it w IS made a city 

HABIlISOISr, John (1693-177G), an eminent meohnm- 
eian, was the son of a caipeutei, and was bom at Eaulby, 
Deal Pontefiacb, lu Yoiki>biie, in the yeai 1693 Thence his 
fathoi and family removed in 1700 to Eaiiow, m Lincoln- 
shiie Young Harrison at first learned his fatliei’s trade, 
and woiketl sfc it for several yeais, at the same time 
occasionally making a bttle money by land measmmg and 
suiveymg The strong bent of his mind, liowevei, w^as 
towards mechanical pursuits, and this showed ilself 
speoully m endeavouis to impiove tho constiuction of 
clocks and watches so as to render them moie accuiate 
meoBuieisof time, tie soon learned that, to enable a clock 
to keep accurate time, the pendulum must be so con- 
stiucted as to pieseive the distance between tho point of 
suspension and ccntie of oscillation mvaimble, notwith- 
standing the evpausion and contraction of the lod caused by 
changes of tempeintme To accomplish tins Haiiison de- 
vised, in 1726, his ingenious “gtidiion pendulum,” which 
consists in having tbe bob snspended by a soiies ot paiallel 
lods, alternately of steeland biass,so aiiaugod that the down- 
waid evijansioii of tho steel lods fiom change of tempeia- 
tiiio IS exactly compensated foi by the upwaid expansion 
of the biflss lods This piinciple of compensation, modi- 
fied to suit porticulai casee, is now applied to all good 
watches and cbionometeis Anothei ingenious impiove- 
ment in olockmalung devised by Hanison was his lecoil 
eacapemeiit, which obviated the necessity of keeping the 
pallets well oiled He was led to invent this, as he himself 
tells us, by having on one occasion had to go a long dis- 
tance to set light a tuiret clock which had stopped simply 
from want of oil on the pallets This escapement, although 
answeiing admiiably tbe intended pm pose, is lathei too 
delicate to be adopted in ordinary piactioe Harrison was 
also the fiist to employ the commonly used and effective 
foim of “going ratchet,” which is a spring aiiangement foi 
keeping the timepiece going at its usual rate dunng the 
inteival of being wound up 

In Hanison’s time the Goveinment of tho conntiy had 
become fully alive to the necessity of determining more 
accuiately the longitude at sea For this purpose they 
pa^ed an Act in 1714 offetmg rewards of £10,000, 
£16,000, and £20,000 to any wlio sliould conatiuct 
chronometers that wonld deteimine the longitude within 
60, 40, and 30 miles respectively Hanison applied him- 
self Tigoiously to the task, and m 1736 went to the 
Soard of Ijongitade wfth a watclx wlucb, lie also showed to 
Halley, Graham, and others Through their infiuauce he 
was allowed to proceed m a king’s ship to Lisbon to test 
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it j and til© lesulfc was £.0 satisfactoiy tliat tlic commission.ei& 
liini i5500 to caiiy out fuitliei iin]>io^emcnt% 
Hiiusou wo I Iced at the subject with, the utmost pciscvei- 
'ince, and, altei making seveiil watclics, went up to Loudon 
111 1761 with one which, he couhideied \aiy pci feet His 
sou Williini was sent on a -voyage to Jamaica to te&t it , 
anl, on his rofcum to Poitemouth in 1762, the watch was 
fonud to h ive lost only 1 ruiunte 54:^ seconds This w as sui 
piisiugly acouiat'', as it deteimmed the lougiLuda witliiu 18 
miles, and Haiuson claimed the fall lewaid of ^£20,000 
Aftei some fuitlioi tiiils £10,000 of it was paid to him. in 
1765, and the lemaiudei in 1767, aftei he had written such 
a desctiption of Ins mstinmont as would enable otliei aitists 
to copy it Hiiiison died in 1776, at the ago of eighty 
two His want of etaily education was felt by him gieatly 
thioughoat life Ho was unfoitiiuately nerei ahlo to ex 
pi ass his ideas cloailyin wilting, although in comeisation 
lie could give a vsiypiccise and exact account of his many 
intLicato nioohamoal coutiivances He mote a book en- 
titled Dtscr) iption toncet mntj such Meihanisin- as xeill afoul 
a JT'io- (it T) uc 2Iens}n atioii of Times 

HAIHirSOH, WiLLTiM Henry (1773-1841), ninth 
piesidcnt of the Umlod Btates, thud son of CfoYeinoi 
Beiyarain Haiiison, was bom at Berkeley, Charles county, 
Vuginui, Febinaiy 9, 1773 In 1792 he joined the aimy 
with the commission of ensign, and m the following yoai 
he bsoame lieutenant and acted as aide da camp to Wayne 
in his expedition against the Western Indians He -was 
lomoted to a captaincy in 1795, but lesigned m 1797 on 
Qing appointed secretary of the Hoith-West Teiiitoiy 
In 1799 he was chosen to lepiesent that teiiitoiy m con- 
gress, and aftei its division in 1801 he became goveinoi of 
the new teiiituiy of Indiana and supeiinteudeut of negoti 
atioiis with the Indians, o-vei whom, on the bieaking out of 
hostilities in 1811, he gained tho impoilant victoiy of 
Tippecanoe In 1813 ns mojoi geneiol and commandei 
of tlio noilh western aimy he defeated tho Biitisli forces 
ab tho battle of the Thames In 1814 he concluded a 
iieaty with tho Hoidh-Westein ludiaus, and m tho same 
yeai he lesigned Lis commission He -was elected in 1816 
membei of congiess foi Cincinnati, in 1819 membei of the 
Stato senate of Ohio, in 1824 United States senatoi, and 
m 1323 ministei to Colombia, an oihee which he held foi 
less than a year, whon he retiied foi a time mlo piivate 
life By the uigent lequest of the Wings he was induced 
in 1836 to stand for the presidency of the United States, 
and though unsuccessful, he at the next election in 1840 
defeated the same candidate Yan Bnren by an oveiwhclm- 
ing majority, after a canvass memorable foi the extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm it awakened, and histoiically im- 
poitant foi its introduction of new political methods — 
many of tho most chaiacteiistic featmea of Westein elec- 
tions having then oiigin m this “Haiiison campaign ’ 
Ho was acaicoly spaied, however, to entei upon, tho 
discharge of hia duties as president, dying April 4, 1841, 
about a month aftei his inauguration Haitison published 
at Cincinnati in 1838 a sm^l treatise on the Indians en- 
titled A Bxbcow se oil the Abcn igines of the Ohio Valley 
HARROGATE, a town and wateiing-pkce in the West 
Riding of Yorksh^e, England, is boautifully situated on 
a fine plateau netu the River Hidd, 18 miles W of York 
It IB indebted foi its rise and importance to its medicinal 
springs, and is now the principal inland watering-place m 
the north of England It consists of two scatleied town- 
ships, Low Hariogate and High Haiiogate, which have 
gradually been connected by a continuous range of hand- 
some houses and villas A common of 200 acres, which 
IS secured by act of parliameut from ever being built 
upon, stretches in front of tbe main, line of houses, and 
on tlus account Haiiogate, notwithstanding its lapid 
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increase, has retained all its luial cliaim As the town 
i-a equidistant fiom the east and west coasts, its an is 
supposed to possess ceitain special qnshties, and there 
IS the fuithei advantage of a choice between the more 
bracing atmoapheie of Iligh Haiiogate ind tho sheltcied 
and waini chmato of the low town The wateis aie chaly- 
beate, sulphnieous, and saline, and some of the spiings 
possess all these qualities to a gieatei 01 less extent The 
imcipal chaljUsate spiings are the Towitt well, called 
y Di Blight, w'ho wrote the fiist account of it, tho 
“English Spa,” discovered by Captain William Slingsb-y 
of Eiltoullall about the yeai 1579 , the Royal Chalybeate 
Spa, moie commonly known ns John’s Well, discoioied 
in 1631 by Di Stanhope of York, and provided with a 
neat octagonal building erected in 1842 , Muspintt’s 
ohaljbeate 01 chloiide of non spiing discoveied in 1819, 
blit fiist propeily analysed by Di Sheiidan Muspiatt 
in 1865, and the Staibeck springy midway between 
High Haiiogate and Knaresboiough The principal sul- 
phm sptings aio the old sulphui well in the rentio 
of Low Hariogate, discoveied about the jeni 1656, the 
Montpalhoi spimgs, the pimcipal well of which was dis- 
coveiecl m 1822, situated in the giounds of the Ciown 
Hotel and suimountcd by a handsome building in the 
Chinese style containing pump loom, baths, and leacling- 
looin, and the Hailow Cai springs, situated in a wooded 
glen about a mile west fioin Low Hairogate Heai Har- 
low Cal 13 Hallow obseivatoiy, a square towei 100 feet in 
height, standing on elevated ground and commanding a veiy 
extensive view A saline spiing situated in Low Hairo- 
gate was discoveiod in 1783 Besides the hotels and 
chuichos, the puncipal public buildings aio the High 
Haiiogate college, a boarding school foi young gentlemen j 
the new Victoiia baths, elected in 1871 at a cost of 
^20,000 , the Bath hospital for pool patients, founded in 
1824 , and the Bogeis almshouses, founded in 1869 
About a mile to the south-east of Haiiogate the Ciymple 
vaUey is spanned by a lailway vmduot 1850 feet inlcn^h 
Tho population of the town iii 1861 was 4737, and in 
1871 6843 

HARROW-ON-THE-HILL, a village of Middlesex, 
England, 10 miles H W of London, derives the laltei part 
of its name from its position on a lull which rises fiom the 
Buirouuding plam to the height of about 200 feet On the 
summit, and forming a conspicuoua landmark, is the chuich 
of St Mary, said to have been founded by Lanfianc, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, an tho leign of WiUiam I , but of the 
original budding very little is now left Hnirow is chiefly 
celebrated for its school, founded in 1571 by John Lyon, 
a yooman of the neighbouring village of Piesfcon who had 
yeaaly dmmg his life sot aside 20 marks for the education 
of pool children of Hanow Though, tho charter was 
granted by Queen Bhzaheth in 1671, and the statutes 
diawn np by the founder in 1590, two years before his 
death, rt was not tiU 1 611 that the first bnilding was opened 
for scholars Lyon originally settled about two-thuds of 
hiB piopeity on the school, leaving the remaxndei for the 
maintenance of the highway between London and Harrow, 
but in the couise of time the values of the respective endow- 
ments have changed, and while the road commissioneis 
receive ahont ^3500, the school’s share is only about .£1600 
In 1660 the headmaster, taking advantage of a concession 
in Lyon’s statutes, began to receive “foreigners,” % e , boys 
fiom other parishes, who were to pay foi theu education 
From, this time the prosperity of the school may be dated. 
In 1809 the parishioners of Harrow appealed to the Court 
of Chancery agamst the manner in which the school was 
conducted, but the decision, while it recognized then 
privileges, confirmed the n^t of admission to foreigners 
At present foundationers receive their education at a slightly 
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clieaper rate than foreigners ; there are none who are taught 
gratis. Tlie government of the school was originally vested 
in six persons of standing in the perish, who hed the power 
of filling vncaiiciesin their number by election among them- 
selves ; but under the Public Schools Act of 1868 the 
governing body now consists of the surviving members of 
tfie old bani'd, besides six new membevB who are elected 
roapentively by tbs Lord Chancellor, the universities of 
Oxford, OaTiihrirlge, and London, the Pioyal Society, and 
the assistant masters of the acbeol. There is o considerable 
nUTnbRr of scholarships in connexion with the school 
to both the great English universities, some to special 
colleges, otlLor.3 to colleges in the choice of the holders. 
Tire general mode of instruction and discipline is modelled 
on tlvat of Eton, where most of the former headmasters of 
Hrrrow were educated. Originally an exclusively classical 
scln)')l, mathematics became in 1837 a compulsory study 
afcHirrow; modern languages, compulsory on the upper 
foLurs only since 1851, were extended to the whole school 
in 1B.")3 j while English history and llberature begaii to be 
innro especially studied about 18G9. Science, music, and 
drawing are now also taught. Amoiig the famous men 
who have hoou educated here maybe inentioued Bruce, the 
AbyaHiniau traveller, Sir William Jones, the Orientalist, Or 
Farr, who was horn nt Harrow, Admiral Rodney, Sheridan, 
Byrnu, Peel, Thoodoro Hook, Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Herbert of Lea, the earl of Shaftesbury, and Archbishop 
Trench. Comparatively little change was made in the 
school buildings till 1819, when the new portion was 
begntij hut siuoo that time improvements and additions 
hav 0 stoidily increased. lu 1839 a aohool-chapel was 
consecrated j hub this lias been gradually replaced by a 
handsomer edifice completed in 1857. The Yaughan 
library was built in 1861-63, aud a hospital for the boys 
in 1 866. A new speech room, a gymnasium, and labora- 
tories have been erected out of the Lyon Tercentenary 
Eund, subscribed since 1B71. The population of the 
parish in 1871 was 8537, aud of the local board district 
4997. 

HAREY, Blind, or Henry the Minstbei., author of 
a poem in twelve books, entitled Tlie Actis artd DeiMs of 
tlu ilhialer and vailzeand enmpioun, South’ William WaMaee, 
KnicM of JSUerdie. All that is known of Henry’s personal 
history is contained in the following quotation from Major : 
— “Henry, who was blind from his birth, composed in the 
time of my youth the whole book of 'William "Wallace, aud 
embodied all the traditions about him in the ordinary 
measure, in which he was well skilled. By the recitation 
of these in the presence of the great, he procured, as indeed 
he daseiwed, food and clothing.” Major was born about 
1469, and the only MS. copy of Henry’a works is tliat in 
the Advocate.^’ Library, Edinburgh, dated 1488. It was 
6r.3t printed at Edinburgh in 1 6 70. In his IAve& of Scatfish 
Worthies, P. P. Tytler claims for it a certain historical 
worth, as “ the work of oti ignorant man, who was yet in 
possession of valuable and authentic materials.” On 
account of its glorification of tbe national hero it has 
enjoyed a long popularity among the Scottish peasantry, 
but it possesses no poetical merit except a certain rude fire 
and energy, and as a literary production its place must be 
reckoned a very humble one. 

HARTE-BEEST (Alcelaphus cemmet'), a species of j 
antelope, oo caning in considerable numbers throughout 
southern and central Africa. It stands nearly 6 feet high 
at the shouldeta, and is somewhat ungainly in form owing 
to the disproportionate development of its fore and hind 
quarters — ^ difference ivhich gives to the posterior limbs 
when in motion att ap|>earauo 0 of weaknesa The head is 
long and Barrow, and is crowned in both sexes by a pair of 
neatly cylindrical horns, ringed throughout their lower half 
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and smooth above. The hair of this species is short, aofit, 
and recumbent, and is of a brownish-yellow colour above 
and nearly white beneath, tlie colour, however, being to 
some extent dependent on age and sex and on the season 
of the year. The harte-beest is gregarious, living in herds 
of from five to ten individunls, and. frequenting tracts of 
uninhabited wilderness, or the light brnsli forest in the 
ueighbourho<«i of rivers. It is exceedingly wary, and con- 
sequently difficult of approach, and when suddenly come 
upon, the entire herd, according to Sir Andrew Smith, 
scampers off in the train of a leader,; — the herd being rarely 
seen, when inflight, otherwise than in a string, one treading 
on the footsteps of another. Of a mM and gentle disposi- 
tion, the harte-beest seeks safety, whenever it can, in flight ; 
when at bay, however, it does not hesitate to turn upon its 
pursnem and to make use of its powerful horns as weapons 
of offence. Buring the heat of the day it is said to rest 
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leaning against the trunks of trees, when the colour of its 
body BO harmonizes with that of tbe bark ae frequently to 
enable it to elude observation. Dr Schweinfurth, who had 
frequent oiiportunity of observing those animals in central 
Africa, describes a curious and as yet unexplained habit 
of which he was himeelf a witness. Having approached 
nearer to a herd of harte-beests than usual without attract- 
ing their attention, he observed them running in couples 
like the horses in a circus, “going rownr] aud round a 
clump of trees, whilst the others efcoorl in groups of three 
or four intently watching them. After a time these in 
turn took their places, aud, two at a time, ran their owu 
circuit in a similar fashion.” He conjectures that the 
performance had probably some connexion with pairing 
tima The flesh of this species is considered superior to 
that of any other South African antelope, the eland alone 
excepted. 

HA.RTFOIID, a city in the "Dnited States of .North 
America, in 41° 45' 50" N. lat., 72° 40' 45" W. long., is ■ 
the eastern portion of the town of the same name, tbe 
county seat of Hartford county, and the capital of the State 
of Connecidcut. It is situated on the west bank of the 
Connecticut rivei', 60 miles from Long Island Sound, at the 
head of steamboat and sloop navigation, ami IQO iniles 
N.E. of New York and 95 W-SiW. of Boston by rail 
An important oentre of railway communicatioui it haaaisb 
regular lines of sjieaniboats and packets, besides some 206 
sailing cwift engaged in the coasting fa-ade. The river is 
usually closed from the middle of December to the 
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midile of MaicL, and at fcbo bieakmg up of tlie ice lu 
»pijng soraetimeB hbss 29 feet The city is inteiseoted 
by the sluggish and dirty Paik iivei, winch is spanned by 
10 bridges A. covered toll budge, 1000 feet long, aoioss 
the Oouneeticutrivei connects the city with East llaitfuid 
Theie aie about 80 miles of stieets, mostly lighted with 
gis, well drained, and macadamized or paved, and lunmng 
uoith-and-south or east-and-west with considerable regu- 
laiity The city is for the most pait compactly built of 
buck, giaiiitc, and fieestono, — the public buildings and 
those of many piivate coipoiationa being elegant and sub- 
stantial The old State-house, a Done edifice, completed 
in 1795, has become the city hall, while the State, since 
1879, occupies a capacious new bnildmg of white maible 
in the modem Gothic style, costing ovei ^3,100,000, and 
standing conspicuously in the midst of the city on a slight 
elevation at the south side of Buahnell Paik (a beautiful 
aiaa of 4:6 acies) Theie aio also in the city thiee othei 
public squaies Of the seven oemcteiiea the most note- 
woithy is Cerlai Hill, in the south-west pait of the town, 
oompiising 208 acies Wadsworth’s towei on Talcott 
mountain, to the noith-west, aifoids one of the finest views 
in Kew England Hartfoid is a healthy city, and its 
mean annual tempeiatnie is 50“ Fahi The area of the 
city IS 10 squaie miles, and the population m 1870 was 
37,180, of whom 10,817 weie foieigners A caieful esti- 
mate of the population in 1879 gives neaily 60,000 

The city is divided into 8 waids, and is governed 
by a mayoi and 16 aldermen elected bionnialVy, and 
33 councilman elected annually The watei supply is ' 
fioin foul roseivons in West HaitfoiJ, with a capacity of 
1,208,450,367 gallons In 1873 a fiee public bathmg- 
house was established Since 1804 the city has had a 
paid file department, and now has seven steam fire-engines 
and a fiie-alaim telegiaph with 2C miles of wue The 
total real estate and peisonal piopeity in the city assessed 
for ta'zation, October 1, 1878, was $44,001,245 The 
debt of the town in 1879 was $1,298,158, and of the city 
$3,152,308 

The muicipal hu&aicss of tlio city la uisuiauoa In 3870 theie 
woio 9 in. iiiatiiance compsaios, Uitli absets of $19,104,608 , 8 hfe 
insnianco companies, witri asbots of $101,101,368 , and 1 accident 
insniauce company, nith osaets, $1,170,163 Theie wue 16 
banks and tiiut oompanies, uith. an aggicgato capital of oyei 
$8,000,000, and 4 aarings banks, with deposits, Ootobor 1, 1878, 
•unouuting to $9,528,898 Theie two also, exclusive of lailroads, 
73 meihnmoal and manufactuung coipoiations, though seveml of 
the Isigei ones lisve tlicii woiks m adjacent tonne Those have 
a capital ot $17,347,000, and some of them a woild wideieputotioa, 
as the Colt Tiiearms Company, with porks ocoupjnng giounds of 
128 aoiQS iBolaimed by an extensive dAo along the Connectumt 
iivQi They also inolude wpet, linen, and edk works, and a 
manuf<tctoiy of edgetools The publication of books too is a 
ooneideiable intoiest A veiy impoitant blanch of trade is the 
sale of leaf tobacco, phidi ib the cluef ciop of the Conneoticntiivcr 
valley 

III 1879 theio weie 36 ohuiclies and 15 ohopele of aE denomina 
tions, imladuig a flue Jewish synngogiie PUie, too, is the seat of 
the Roman Catholio bishop, and tlie heodqoaiteis, in the tToited 
States, of the Chinese educational commission Beside the 17 
public schools and school houses, which have cost $1,083,000, and 
witla thou 163 toaoheis and 7680 pupds coat about $200,000 a 
yaai, thcia weie in 1879 43 educational and charitable coipoiationa, 
savoialof them of notable impoitanee, especially Tiling College 
(Epibcoinl), founded m 1823 as "Wadungtorn. College, which now 
has hoautifiil and commodious hnildings in the south, paxt of the 
oity, the Theological Institute of Connecticut (Congicgational), 
founded in 1884 , the Hartfoid high and ^ammtU acihool, 
founded 1655, the oldest educational matitutioii m the State, and 
oicupying one of the finest school edifices in the countiy, the 
Watkinson lihimy of lefoionee, with 34,000 Tolumee , the 
looms and libiary of the Oonneoticut histoiical society, with 
Its valuable ooUeotious of lelios, hooks, and MSS , the young 
men's institute, a cuculatiiig libioiy ot 27,000 volumes (the last 
thiee, with a picture galley, occupy a roomy and accessible tnaUing 
kuQwu os the Wadswoith Atheiucum), the veiy complete State 
law libiary at the State-house , the Ameiioan asylum for the 
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deaf and dumb, rotieat £ot the insane, Haitfoid hospital and 
orphan asylum (see CoNM-Liicni,! ol vi n 287) Thomas Gieen 
in 1764 o|>an((l the hist piiuliug-ofiite in the city, ind established 
tlie CoKaei.li<Mt Ooutcint, which lias cvei unce been Ttgnlaily 
publislied Then- weie in 1879 thiee daily nowspapeis, scien 
weekly, audfoiii monthly In 1797 A Kinsley exhibited the Inst 
steam locoinotn o iii Ilaitloid sticots , and a poi tion of the Haitfoi d 
and Mew Haven lailioad w is iii oiicmtion m 1838 The lailroatla, 
however, hue not been pccuniaiily snccc-csfiil, that to Hew Voik 
being tlie only oni. of those meeting at Haitfoid which is in a 
prospeioiis coiiilitioii 

H.ut£ord was known to the aboiigmcs os Siickiaiig, it w is fnst 
ptimoncutly settled m 1635 by enngi ants fiom eostcin Massithn 
setts, tud called Newtown In 1037 it was named Haitfoid aftm 
lleilfoid in England The Dutch liad built a foit theie in 1043, 
but it passed wTiolly into English hands in 1654 Tin lust town 
meaning was held iii 1036, and the fiist place of woisliip built, and 
School put in opei ition, iii 1838 In 1639 was wiitteii at Haitford 
the constitution foi the colony , the fnst fiamcd in America, and 
embodying the cliai icteiistio featnips of all winch follow The 
fit St code of laws was diawn up lu 1860, lodiiiing the capital 
offences tioui 160 undci Englisli law to 16 In 1687 3ii E 
An(h<» eonic to Hntfoid while the assembly was in session, and 
demanded the chiitei, but it was couccah.d in the notorious 
Clioitei Oak by Captain Joseph Wadswoith, and iciinmed liidilGn 
till 1680 The lubtoiio ticc BurM-vod till 1856 The city was 
incoipoiated lu 1784, and in 1785 it became the solo capital of 
Connecticut 

IIAETIG, Gioru LuBwia (1764-1836), a Goman 
writer on forestry, was bom at Gladenbach neai ilarbiirg, 
2(1 Septembei 1764 After obtaining a iiractieal knowledge 
of foieatiy iiom bis tinole at TIarzburg, be stiidierl fiom 
1781 to 1783 at the univeiwty of Oietsen In 1786 be 
beeameinapeotor of forests to the punce of Solms Biaunfcls 
at Ilungen in the Wettorau, wbeie be founded a eobool for tbe 
teaching of forestry Afbei obtaining in 1797 tbe appoint- 
ment of inspeotor of foiesta to tbe punce ot Orange-Nassau, 
he continued his school of forestry at Dillenburg, where its 
attendance considerably in cx eased On tbe disaolntion of 
the puncmality by Napoleon I in 1 8 0 6 be lost bia eituation, 
but in 1806 he went as chief supeuntendent of foiests 
to Stuttgart, whence m 1811 be was called to Berlin as 
puncipal sapeuiitetident of forests under the Priuaian 
Government There be again opened his institution for 
instinction in forestry, and succeeded in connecting it 
with the university of Berlin, wbeie in 1830 he was 
named bonorniy professoi He died at Beil in 2d February 
1838 

H irtig was the author of a nuiuboi of v ilnablo woiks on foieatry, 
now editions of which haie been published by his eon Theodor 
The princij^ of there woike aie LemhvxK fti> Jaym , Lchtbuohfm 
J^Utiei , Kiiibiklabellen fi» ffeschmUano, bcseMageiie, u»cZ 7unde 
ITuUer, and jCcai7o»/Mi Jaga undJagd/teuiide 

HAETLEPOOL, and IVn&T Hahtibpooi., respectively 
a municipal boiougb and a town of England, county of 
Durham, and included m the parliamentaiy boiougb of 
the Haitlepoole, are situated tbe one on the north and the 
othfii on the eoutb. aide of Haitlepool Bay, about a mile 
apait, but having conne-uon by railway, and piaotically 
forming portions of one town By railway Hartlepool m 
10 miles and West Hartlepool 12 milea H N E of Stook- 
ton-onTees Tbe principal bmldinga of Hartlepool ate 
thepaiish oburch, in tbe Early English style, dedicated to 
St Hilda, the borough ball, in tbs Italian style., erected m 
1866, behind, which there m a large market, the Duiham 
nulitm artillery dep6t, erected m 1861 , tlie temperance 
baU, tbe mechanics' institute, and the tbeatie New 
schools foi boys, girls, and infants have been erected by 
the school board, and Piissick’s schools, founded m 
1826, have been constituted elementary schools under the 
Education Act of 1870. Among the other schools aie 
Crook’s endowed school, founded in 1755, and tbe school 
m connexion with Henry Smith’s charity The town was 
originally surrounded by walls, of which considerable re- 
mains may yet be seen It is well supplied with water 
The ptmcipaJ buildings ot West Hartlepool are tbe atlie- 
Xl — 63 
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luuum tlie to\\n-liall, tlie ei-change, ni tlie GotTiio btyle, 
elected in 1875 ab a cost of £10,000, tlie modimics 
institute, ana tlie theatie A Government scliool of ait 
wis ostibhslied in 1871 The manufactaies of the t-no 
toiviis are very much alike they posaeas non works, 
puddling fuuiaces, brasa and iron found lies, engine and 
boilei w 01 Its, saiv mills, cement woike, tile ivotks, and 
biuwciies 'With tba addition of the new docks, com 
pletocl in 1S79, tho dock aien between the towms is 86 
acies, bssidca which tlicto me ponds with an area of about 
80 acies Considoiable difficulty has been found in mam- 
Lamins a sufficient depth of water at the haibour bai o± 
Hiitlepool, and although Iho use of a poweifnl dredge has 
boon so fii ollcctinl, it is piobable that the only adequate 
lOAAedy will be the oxtonsioii of the hieakwatei A laige 
llgll^hoIls 0 for guiding the eiitianec of vessels was erected 
in 1846-17 at a cost of nearly £0000 In. the shijiping 
lotiuiw ITaitlciJool and West Hartlepool aio classed to 
gathei as one poitj m 1878 tho number of sessols that 
cnteied the port, including those in ballast, vms 4044), 
With a tonnage of 885,702 , the numbei that denied 4602, 
w ifch a tonnage of 902,370 Foi tho five jeais ending 
1878 the aaciago number of \essels that entoied was 
5371, with a tonnage of 976,039, while 6417 clonied, with 
a tonnigo of 1,003,740 The piincipnl o-vpoits nro coal, 
coke, luachincB, and cotton, linen and woollen goods, and 
the puncipil lUipoits, tvmbei, cattle, corn, piosiaiona, and 
V ool The fisheitcs me considciable Tho town i& much 
io-.oit 0 rl to in svimmei foi sea-bnthing Sovaial caveins, 
which miy be oi.ploied foi iieaily fifty yards, have been 
excivated by the sea out of tho locks on the shore of the 

E eninsula Tho pailiamentary borough of tho Hmtlepools 
as an area of 7267 aoioe, and besides Hartlepool includes 
Btiautou (lu which paiish West Hartlepool is situated), 
8eaton Carow, and Throstou Ita population in 1861 was 
27,475, and in 1871, 38,203 The population of the 
municipal hoiough of Haitloi>ool in 1861 wns 12,216, and 
ill 1871, 13,166, and the population of Stranton in 1861 
WAS 13,601, and in 1871, 22,166 

The name Hai tkpool inems the pool oi liike of Hart Tho 
tow ii glow up loiinil A monastery winch Iwul &t Hilda as ita abbesa, 
Hill tli0 harboiu ins ot some cousaipicnce as cnily as 1171 la the 
IJth con till j Hvitlopool bcloiigod to the ’niiaces of Annanilile in 
ScatlaiiJ, the piogonitoia of tho lojnl family of that mmo Tho 
town AVIA elected into a hoionmi about 1200 Aftoi Biucc 
nseendod tho Scottish throne Ins ISighsh possessions weie foifoited, 
and H utlopool w w gi anted to tho Uliffords It suffeied sevtacly 
fiom the Scota in 1312, and ngun ui 1315 aftci the battle of Ban 
iioelwliiiin Duuiig tho gieat noi thorn lebcllion m tho reign of 
Eli/abcth it WAS sci/cd by the insiiigonts In 1044 it was taken 
b> tho Scottisili army, and it lemamoa in the possession of Scot 
liiid till 1U47 West Haitiei)ool was founded in 1844 byUiB 
Jackson, tlio hist M P foi the boiough of the Haitlapools Its 
fu->t doA wis constiuctod iii 3847, aftoi Avhioli it mcicascd mth 
gioit lanidily 

HARTLEY, David (1705-1757), who may justly be 
called tho fonudei of tho English Association school of 
poychologists, was bom on the 30th August 1705 His 
lathoi, Avho was vicai of Aimley in Yoikshue, wished him 
to entei the ehuich , and with this view ho was sent at the 
ago of fitteon to Jesus College, Cambridge, whcie he studied 
Tilltlei Saundeiaon the mathemntioiaii, and distinguished 
himself so much that he was elected a feUowof his college 
But his univeisifcy enieei so fai modified his opinions that, 
faelmg himself no loiigei able conscientiously to sign the 
Thirty nine Aibicles, ho abandoned his fii&t intention, and 
devoted himself to the study of modicine He, howevei, 
lemamed in the comnnmiou of the Engliali Chuich, living 
on Ultimate teims with the most distinguished ohuichmen 
of his day, among whom may be named Joseph Butlei, 
Waibuifcon, law, Hondlay, and the poet Young Indeed 
lie asserted it to be a duty to obey ecclesiastical aa well as 
civil authoiities The doctrine to which he most strongly 
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objected was tbnt of eternal punishment His keen intei est 
m theology is pioverl by the fact that he devoted a laige 
pait of his ObseJ vat ions to that subject, tbo objective side of 
which he tieatod upon oi thodox lines The life of Hai tley 
was the useful life ol a benevolent and studioua physioiun 
Ho piactised at Newark, Bury St Edmunds, London, and 
lastly at Bath, wheie he died on the 28th August 1757, 
within two flays of liis fifty second birthday It was at 
the age of tivontyfive thot he commenced the senes of 
essays that was to make up his Ohaeivations on Man 
hi Flame, Ins Duty, and hu. Expectation^ The piaise 
of oxiginahty cannot be denied him It is notewoithy, 
however, that veiy nearly at the same time with the 
publication of Hiitley's Ohieivaiions (1749), twm woiks 
appeared in Fiench expounding theories essentially similai 
to his — Condilloc’s Y? aUt ski l‘Oi iffine dei Goimotssanccs 
hmatnts (1746) and the T>aUe Analyiiqne de VAme by 
Chailea Bonnet of Geneva, whose coincidence with Haitley 
in the most distinctive fcatuies of his philosophy i& ex- 
tiemely lemaikabla But Hartley’s own account of the 
mattei is so shaightfoiwaid aa to command immediate 
assent His physical theory, he tells ns, was diawn from 
ceitain speculations as to neivous action which Newton 
had published in his Punnjna His psychological theory 
was suggested by an Essay on tlie FundaTiienial Fi incj2Ae 
0/ Vnfue 0) A/ojahty (wiitten bya cleigj man named Gay, 
and prefixed by Law to his translation of Aichbishop 
King’s Latin Avoik on tho Oixgin of Evil), the chief object 
of which was to show that sympathy and conscience aie 
developments by means of association from tlio selfish 
feehngs Itis greatly to Hartley’s credit thot he so fianldy 
owned hia obligations to a woik so fai inf enoi to his ow n 
m completeness and tone of thought 
The ontimes of ILutley'a tbeoiy me as follows IVitb Locke 
he BSBOited that, puoi to sensation, the human niiiifl is a blank 
By n giowth fioni simple sensations those states of consciousness 
which aiipcai most icmoto ftom sensation come mto being And 
tbo one laiv of giowth of wbioh Haitley took account u as tho law 
of oontigoity, syncbionouB and sucoossiAe By this law ho sought 
to explain, not only tbo pbeiioinena of momoiy, uhieh othcis had 
suniloily oxplainoiT liofoio bun, but also tbo phonomona of emotiou, 
ol icasoning, and of Aoluntary and iiiAolnntaiy aotion. 

By his physical tliooiy Hartley gave the fiist stiong impulse to 
tbo niodoin study of tho intimate connoxion of physiological and 
psychical facts wbicb Ins inoACtl so ftuitful, though hia physicnl 
theoiyin itself is inadequate, and has not bemi lai gely odopted 
ITe bold that sensation, is tlioiosult of a Aibintion ot the niiiinto 
pai tides of the mednllniy snbstanco of tho neivcs, to Account foi 
which ho postulated, witli Newton, a snbttp elastio other, taio iii 
the mtersticcs of solid bodies and in then close neighboui hood, and 
denssi as it recedes fiom them Pleasuic is the lesult of moikiale 
Ailnotions, pom of vibrations so violent as to bieok tho coiitmiuty 
of the neivBS 'l^eso vabiations leave behind them in tho bi un a 
tendoncy to fainter vibiations oi ' • vibntiuncles ” of a sinulai 
kind, which conespond to “ ideas of sensation " Thus menioiy is 
accounted for The comae of leminiscence and of the thoughts gene 
tally, when not immediately dapendent upon external spnaotion, is 
accounted foi on the giound that theio aie alivays "vibiations in 
the brain on aecouni of its heat and tho pulsation of its aileiios 
What those Tibi ations shall ho is deteimmed hy the nahire of eadi 
inim’spast expenence, and by the inUuence of tho circumstances of 
tlie moment, which oaiisoB now one now anotliei tondeiiej to pic 
Ami OTCi the lest Sensations which are often associated togethei 
hocoxQB each associated wiWi the ideas coiicsponding to tho othois , 
and the ideas con espondiiig to tbo associated sensations become 
associated togethei, soinetimos so intimately that they foi m what 
appeals to be n new eimplo idea, not without cniefiil analysis 
lesolvulde into its component parts 

Starling, lilcethe modem Associntiomsts, from a detailed account 
of tho phenomena of the souses, Haitley tiies to show how, by the 
above laws, sll tlie emotions, ivliiob ho analyses with consideiablc 
skill, may bo explained Locke’s incomplete pbiaso " association 
oif ideas ” is emploj ed throughout, " idea ” being taken as inclnd 
mg every mental state but sensation He emphatically asseits tho 
existence of pmo disinterested sentiment, while deolaiing it to be a 
giowth fiom the self-regaiding feelmgs Toluntaiy action is 
explained as the resAilt of a flim connexion between a motion and 
a sensation oi "idea,” and, on the physical side, between, on 
'* ideal ” and a motoiy valuation Therefore in the ITreew ill con- 
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tioicisy Ilaitley took lii9 place is aDeteiniimst It w MOgulai 
th\t, os lie tolls uSj it w\s only with itluctouce, and when lus 
speculations weie nenly complete, that he came to a conclnston on 
tins subject m nccoKlmoi. with Ins theory 

Uaitley’s theoiy ot leasomng is forectt into agieemcnl ivith the 
lest of hw system Ha declaies that “ assout ontl dissent, what 
evoi then picciso and paiticiiln nature may be, must come nndei 
the notion of ideas, being only those veiy complex inteinul feditigs 
which adheie by association to such clusteis ot noiils ns me called 
propositions And thus a ni ithematical pioposition is nothing 

moic tlinn a gioiip of ideas united by association," tins gioup ot 
ideas including “ not only the sum of the ideas belonging to the 
loiras of the inoposilion, but also those which belong to winolitj, 
coincidence, ond tiutli ” 

TJio lemaiiung half of the Olsu vationa is devoted to discussion 
of theological qiiostioiia and to piactieal ethics, and docs not evil 
foi detailed notice "WTiile emphatically usseitmg his faith in 
supcinatinal leligion, m the psychological part ot his woik he 
tieats, not only conscieneo, but also the leligions emotioua aitiicly 
as deiUopments fioni sensation, iii the same sense as the plcasmes 
of imagination 

Ghainess, fieedom fiom ledundancj, and a seveto simplicity and 
bleiity aie the best c]iaiaetcii'>ties of liis style “Ho book," 
wiitis Pii James Mackintosh, ‘ peihaps exists which, with so few 
of the common allnicments, comes at last so mneh to jilcaso by tlie 
pioLuio it piosents of the wiitei’a olimaotei Whoesei bestows 

a caicful peinsal on the woilc must bo iinfoitnnatc if he does not 
see, fed, and own that tho w liter was a gieat iihilosophei and a 
good man ’’ (TT MW) 

HAHTLIBj Samuel (c 1600-1662) was boia towards 
the begmuiiig of tbo 17tb centuiy at Elbing m Pinssia, 
bis fathoi being a refugee from Poland His motbei 
was English About 1628 Hartlib came to England, 
where he caviierl on a meieantile agency, and at tho 
Bame time, found leisuie to enter with interest into tho 
public questions of the day An onthu&iBBtic admnei of 
Comouius, he published in. 1637 his Conatum Oovieman 
07 inn Ficeliuhcr, and in 1639 Come7iii Fan80277u(je P/o 
dtomua et Didnctiat JDtsaeitatio In 1641 appealed hii 
Ittlalion ot that which hath been lately attempted to pioctne 
Islcchaiaattaal Peace amonq Pt oleatants, and A Deanvptvon 
of Macai m, containing his idea? of what a model state 
should be Duiuig tho civil wai Haitlib occupied himself 
with the peaceful study of agiicultuie, punting at his own 
expense several tieatiaes by otheia on the subject In 
1630 he issued the JDiaeouiie of Plande7a JIxtd>andty hy 
Su Richard Weston, and in 1651 hi? Legacy , ot an 
Enlm qemerU of thje Diaeow ae ef Huabandi y vsed m 27» ahant 
and FUmdeia, by Robert Child (see Agbiculturb, vol 
I p 397) Foi hija laiions labours Haifclib received from 
Ciomwell a pension of £100, afterwaids inoieased to £300, 
a? he had spent all his foi tune on his experiments He 
planned a school £oi the sons of gentlemen, to be con- 
ducted on new punciples, and tins probably was tho 
occasion of Ins friend Milton’s Txactate on Education, 
addiesaed to him m 1044, and of Sii William Petty’s Tit^ 
Leilas on the same subject, m 1647 and 1648 His own 
liteiaiy laboiiis weie mostly confined to prefaces and 
sboit essays Blytho, a contempoiaiy, says tlmt Ad. 
Speed, wbile engaged on his 2»yn ovements xn Suahandry, 
was lodged and entertained by Samuel Hartlib At the 
Restoration Hartlib lost his pension, which had already 
fallen into erieaia, he petitioned parliament foi a new 
giant of It, but what success he met with is unknown, as 
111? lattei year? and death are wrapped m obsouuty 1663 
has been assigned as the probable yeai of his death, os 
the latest of his extant letteis hears ttiat date 

His otlier piibhoatioiis are the foUowing — OomuZatoiions tending 
toBnglamSs StfoiTyudwn m Ohuechand State, 1647, Vindication^ 
M> John Bill It, 1650, Tteisse's Doubling Gonscienoe Ileaol-ied, 1652, 
A tine and leady way to loam tho Xatin Tot^b, 1664, The 
Sef aimed OommomoeaUh of Dees, and tho Befonm^ Tieginan 
Sdkwoun, 1655, and Tho Oomphat JSitsbandman, 16S9 Boa 
DiogiaphiMl Memoti of Sam/uel MaHlib, hy K Dnedrs, I860 , 
GmtUinan’a Magamm, JanuBiy 1802, Waiton’s MiUon, Hmta’s 
AgiieuUuraZ Masays , Ponaldson’s AgiwuUwaZ Piogt&phl/, and 
Masson’s Milton 
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I IIxkRTMAHN, Moritz (1821-1672), a German poet 
and novelist, was botn of Jewish parents at Duschnik in 
Bohemia, Octobei 15, 1621 He studied at Pingue aud 
Vienna, aud altera tom in ItaR, Sw itzeiland, and South 
Gcimany becamo a teachei m Vienna He left Auslua, 
howev..!, in 1814, an oidci to publish without danger a 
volume of patiiotic poems entitled Eelch nnd SUtweit, 
which appealed at Leipsic in 1845, and in winch he gave 
explosion to somewhat larlical sentiments as legards both 
church and state, m language full of the fiie of joutUfuT 
passion and tinged with consideiablo poetic fancy Aftci 
lesiding foi some yeaio in Belgium and Fiance, he came to 
Leipsic, where on 1847 he publisher! Etuae Gedichtc On. 
hia ventuiing towards tho close of this yeai to return to 
Anstiiahe suffeied a short uninisonnient, fiom which hewas 
fieed by the leiolu+ion of the following Maich In the 
same yeu he was chosen to lepiescnt the distiiel of 
Leitmeritz m the Fiankfoit pnilinment, where he took his 
seat on the extreme left In Octobei ho accompanied Blum 
and Fiobel to Vienna, hut ho made his escape before the 
execution of Blum, and took pait in the delibeiations of 
the “Rump Parliament ’’ at Stuttgart In 1849 he pub 
lisbed the Eeimchonil des Pfafen Ma-uituus, a satiiical 
political poem in the stjle of the old chionioles Aftei the 
dissolution of the “Rump Pailiament,” lie went to Switzei- 
land, then to England and Iieland, nnd in 1850 to Fans, 
wheie, besides otliei liteiary engagements, he held that of 
coiiespondcnt to the Kohusihe Zuivny On the outbreak 
of the Russian wai he became coiiespondent of the same 
jiapei in the Cumea, wheie he remained eighteen months 
After seveial yeai s’ lesidencc at Pans he settled in 1 860 at 
Ghent, where he ilelivoierl couises of lectuies on German 
liteiatoie and history in some of the principal academies 
In 186S he leinoved to Stuttgait to erlit the Fiepa, .indin 
1868 he undertook tho editoiBhip at Vienna of the Fern 
Fioie Please He died at Oberdublmg near Vienna, May 
13, 1872 Hartmann published seveial volumes of poems 
m addition to those already mentioned, and besides Ins 
spiiited accounts of Ins tiavels and adventuies he is the 
author of various novels ot more than aveinge merit A 
senes of tales {Fovellen, 3 vols ) appseierl in 1863, and a 
second senes (FachFatin, 3 vols ) in 1866 His collected 
works wcie published at Stuttgait lu 10 vols , 1873-74, 
and a selection of his poems ot the same place in 1874 
HARTMANH VON AUE, a hliddle High Gorman poet, 
was born about 1170 Ho was of kmgbtly lank, and held 
a fief at Aue, which was probably on the uppei Neckar 
He seems to have been educated in a monasteiy, and was 
able to lead and wiite Among his accomplishments was 
a knowledge of Fienoh, and as he took poit m the thud 
cinsade ho must bo considered to have passed uudei the 
influences which weie in his time most favouiabla to poetic 
impulse Although hie lyiice aie not without nieiit he 
excels chiefly m naiiative poetiy , and the best known of 
huj narrative poems, which was also one of the caihest, is 
Leo aime TZczimscA (“Poor Heniy”) Some of the luci- 
dents of this tale are exceedingly repulsive, but others are 
marked by delicate giaoe and pathos Two other tales, 
Ereo and Iioein, the former written before 1197 and the 
lattei before 1204, treat of the Aithuiian legend, and are 
baaed upon Fiench poems by Chretien do Txoiea The 
story of each is clearly conceived, and the diction is fresh, 
harmonious, and animated Hartmann has neither the 
exquisite finish and charm of Gottfried of Stiesbiirg nor 
tho soaring imagination of VTolfram von Esohenbach , but 
he stands next to these simrame mediaeval writers in the 
power of giving aitistio shape to strong feeling He is 
mentioned as alive m 1307 by Qottfned of Strasburg, but 
in 1220 his death la deplored by Haunch von demTurlem 
in the Ki one 
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liiili oE his -Hoiks Ills found ti spccinl tditox , and a Lomidi-U. 
edition of Ills Miitiiiga liaa betn i^busil by B Btcli in the IXulsihe 
CUewkri dcs MilleMUt!, Soe L SchimJ, Stand, Hevmat, itiul 
QuaMcM dfS JlliiitieiunffUii Ilttitmanti (1871) 

TEARTSIIOTIN, Spirits oi , a name aiguifying oiiginally 
tlib aiiiaioniatal lK[noi obtained by the (li&tillation ot h.mn 
sli ivmgs, aftei Walds applied tu tlie paitially puiilied bimilai 
pioducts of tho action oC lieafc on nitrogenous animal mattei 
gcnei illy, and now popuLirly used to designate solution of 
uintnotiia See Amaioma., vol i p 711, and CuEHrsinv, 
vul V p 009 

HABUK ER RAiSIIID See IIahoitn ai, Rasohid 

II'VBCrSPICJES (litoially cntidil obseiveiB, «/ Skt 
Gi “■ Boothsayeii in Romo Thou eit 

couaiblcil especially in deducing fiom the appeaiance pie 
sQufccd by tUo cntiails of tho slain victim the will of the 
gods They also iiiteipieted all poitents oi unusual 

phciiumotia of natuie, especially thundoi and lightning, 
anti 2 )iosciibQd tho eztiiatoij ceiomonies aftei each eveiite 
To pleisQ the god, tho victim must be without spot oi 
bleitiisli, and the practice of observing whethoi the entiails 
piesontcd any abiioiinal appciiianco, and tlionco deducing 
the will of heaven, was also veiy impoitant m Qieok 
leligion This ait, howevei, apjieais not to have been, 
os some othci modes of ascci taming the will of tho gods 
undoubtedly wcie, ot genuine Aiyan giowtb It is 
foreign to the Homenc poems, and must havo been m- 
tioducad into Qiooce after then composition In like 
uianuei, as the Romans tliemsehea believed, tho ail was 
not jndigonoua m Romo, but derived fiom Etimia The 
Etiusciiis weie said to have learned it fiom a being 
named Tages, giandson of Jupitei, who had suddenly 
spuing fiom the giound near Taiquinu The ait was 

lactised in Rome chiefly by Etruscans, seldom by native 

orn Romans w ho had studied in the priestly schools of 
Etiniu Though it was of great impoitance nndei the 
eiily leinibln, it iievei became a part of the state rehgion 
111 tills les^iccb tho hoiuspices lankodlowei than Iheanguis, 
tho lattoi W3ic a mote ancient and purely Roman, institu- 
iiun, and weio a most important element m the political 
oig iiii/ation of the city In later times the ait fell 
into disiepute, and the saying of Cato the censoi is 
well known, that ho woudeied one liaiuspex could look 
aiiotlior in tho face without laughing (Oic, De Div, ii 
24) Cndei the eiupiie, however, we heai of a legulai 
collogmni ot Bivty hariispices, and Claudius is said to 
tl^va tiled to lostoiQ tho ait and put it undei tho contiul 
of the pontittce** 

BCARVilllD COLLEGE, the earliest institution of leain- 
itig in the United States and on tho continent of Noitli 
Ameiica Tho recoid gives its oiigin thus The English 
coloiubts on Massachusetts Bay, settling at what w now 
Boston 111 1630, began a plantation the next year three 
Hides up Cliailes River, winch they called “NewTowne” 
The colony conit of Septembei 1630 “ agieedtogivojS'lOO,” 
whicli evactly doubled the public tax foi the year, “tow’ards 
atjchoolo 01 collidge, whereof .£300 to be paid the next 
ye.ne, and £200 when the woik is finished, and the next 
couit to appoint whcaio and wlmt building ” In Hovembei 
1637 “the Oollaclge is ordeicd to be at Now Towne,” the 
name of winch had been changed to Cambridge, and a 
committee was appomted “ to take orJei ” for it In Maioh 
1638-30 “it IS oideied that the oolledge agieed upon 
formeily to bee built at Oambndge slmlbee called Haivaid 
Golledge" The leasoii was that the Bev John Haivaid, 
BA 1633, and MA 1G35, of Emmanuel College, Cani- 
budge, England, dying in Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
Siptembai’ 14, 1638, by will left half his estate, about 
£800, and his library, to the wilderness seminaiy The 
college charter of 1650 declared the object to be “the 
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education of the English and Indian youth of this countiy 
in knowledge and godlyiies ” The first brick edifice on the 
college grounds, having rooms for twenty of the aboiigines, 
was LAUed “the Indian college” In it was punted the 
apostle Eliot’s translation of the Bible into the language 
of the natives, with piiineis, giammars, tracts, Ac Seveial 
of the natives were members of tho college, only one 
gioduated fiom it By geneious aid received fiom abroad 
lar this special object, the college was gieatly helped in its 
infancy 

Thus fiom the beginning pi ivate inunifaconce lathei than 
the public tiBOSUiy fosteied and sustained the college, and 
with steadily incieasing pieponderance all through its 
histoiy have its sujiplies and endowments come fiom the 
generosity of individuals Giants fiom the colony, pi ovince, 
and State, of small sums foi silanes and incideutal tnu- 
2 ioses, made annually oi at iiiteivaU, wholly ceased more 
than sixty yeais ago With scaicc an exception all the 
piesent invested funds of the college and of its piofessional 
schools, amounting to $3,615,638 87, with the halls, library, 
and apiiaiatus, are the benefactions of its friends 

Tho cUaitei constitutes as a corporation a piesident, 
tieasurei, aud fivo fellows, who initiate all measuies con- 
cerning tho college, hold its, funds, and have the nomina- 
tion for filling vacancies in their own body, as also of all 
the ofBceis foi insti action and foi the internal goveiunient 
of the institution m all its depaitments, subject, howevei, 
to the advice and approval and final action of a board of 
oveiseeis The State, claiming as foundei and patron, till 
quits lecently logaided the college as a State institution, 
ovei which it should eveicise a direct contiol thiough the 
legislatuie and the executive, by its authoiity in the 
membeiship and the election of the whole or a paib of tho 
board of ovoiaeeis Yaiious modifications made from time 
to time in tbe uom^iosition or method of choice of tho 
membeiB of this boaid nob relieving tho controveisies and 
embaiiassraents incident to legislative action, which pioved 
piejudiciol to the best interests of the college, its oiganio 
connexion with the State by this tic was severed by statute 
in 1866 The boaid of overseers as now constituted is 
coinposedof thuty of the alumni, besides the piesident aud 
the tieasuiei, elected by the ballots of the alumni ou eom- 
mencenient day at the college, in sectious of five, seiving 
a teim of six yeais With its complement of inofcssional 
Bchooh, of law, medicine, theology, science, and many 
special departments of the lattei, moie than any other 
mstitntion in America, and with, but a few gaps yot to bo 
filled in its completeness of method and equipment to 
bung it to comparison with foreign institutions of leaining, 
Harvaid College may claim to bo in tho most compie- 
hensive sense of the teim a miiveisity, a title which is, 
indeed, assumed, and genet ally applied to it Recent 
changes in the couiso of study in the college have allowed 
a wide lange for elective studies to undergraduates, the 
piopoitiODs beuig, one-fourth obligatory, thiee-fourths 
elective la the piofessional sclicols most of tho studies 
aie obligatory The numbci of bound volumes in tlip 
libmiy and schools is 232,200 The number of halls 
owned and occupied for college uses is twenty-nine of 
buck or stone, including ten foi students’ chambers. The 
whole number of professors, instructois, &c , lu all depart- 
ments, is 135 , of libiavians, piootois, and other offleers 
la the service of the college, 28 The number of the 
alumni of tho college proper about 9600 , the numbci in 
all departments about 14,000 

HARVEST-BUG, a name eiioneously applied to the 
hexapod hiival condition of a mite, not one of the Insecta, 
but belonging to the division Aca7%dea of the class A'tachf 
vada It is very small, of a bnok-rod colour, and swarms 
both among wild vegetation and cultivated plants, especi- 
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ally near the sea, attaching itself, howevot, on the first 
oppoitunity to the bodies of human beings, haies, dogs, 
cats, and other mammals, and oven insects On icaching 
the shin, it lapidly burrows deeply into it, causing a painful 
Itching, followed by a swelling of nritation aud &t?e vaiyiiig 
with the individuals attacked, and enduring foi several dajs 
It IS usually at the end of July oi in August that these 
mites make then appearance , and the fiequency with 
winch they attach themselves to the lowei extiomities of 
people walking in fields at liaivest time has given iiae 
to then trivial namo The eftcct of then subcutaneous 
piesenoe vanes in diffeienfc people, as above mentioned, 
in some it nssumes so intensely painful an. aspect as to 
oiiginate a disease called autumnal eiythreinn Such 
seventy of symptoms is genei ally found in waimer dimatea 
than that of Great Biitain, the rnite lioviovei is plentiful, 
and causes much annoyance, in Scotland E>.tiactioa with 
a fine needle, under a magnifying powm, is the host way to 
got rid of the pests , but the ai>plication of a solution of 
carbolic acid, benzine, sulphur ouitmont, or any othci 
powetful and easily diffused insecticide agent will usually 
soon destroy them 

Tlie scicntifto name of tins cientiue la Us (Ldjritu oi Tettany 
cJms) avd.u.m.nalt‘1, and in Fianco it has leceived various coiuinou 
names, that of "rougat" being the best knonii It has been 
placed in diileiant gencta by model u antliois, who have hitheilo 
consideiod It as o fully developed foini, of aomcvihat doubtful 
affinities The old natuialist Degea amieus to have suspected its 
collect status as an iinpcifect A(.at in , but it his been jeseived foi 
the Fi eush nntui alist, M P hlegiiin, to piovo ficm actual obaci- 
yation the fact that it is only the Ian a of a u oil known inite, 
TtomhuUum, lioloaei %u.um, a silky blight acailst snecios often found 
111 snung and evily aiumuoi in gaidens and htlds Tins distin 
giiwhed biologist his in like mnnnei pnit beyond doubt the identity 
ot V luoiis ofliei luembeis of tlie A eat idea, hithcito dissociated 
In A.piil ho found both, soves of tb© peifeot mite, but at tbe end of 
May an I in June only ginvi<l females ooouned nieso in Juno and 
July deposited thou eggs, fimii which was hatched the oieatuic 
heietofoie known, as Acanis (oi Leptua) autumnahs As soon as 
this has implanted its mandibles into the skin of the individual 
attacked, its abdomen dilates peiceptibli, finally botoming about 
hvo tunes as large as on leaving the egg, though the cephnlothoiax 
an t limbs remain unchanged It tnins to an octopod njmph, oi 
puna, and attoi hibeiiintion, diiiuig which the uutiitive fluids 
imbibed in the paiasitio stage aie assimilated, the adult stage of a 
purely phytophagous Tronihidvum, capable of leproducbon, is 
reaohod 

There seems ovoiy icason to behove tliat the skin nutation 
ca iscd in Mexico by a supposed insect, called ThahaJiuaU oi TltUaa 
huite by the Indians, is really piodiiced by this or a closely alhed 
mtto Similni complaints me appaiently caused by mites in 
111 iril, Martmiq^ne, Houduias, &c , and the symptoms oio uatuially 
aguivnted m such tiopiesl localities 

All aeoonnt, with tigiiies, of all the stages of Tt ottibidium Ttolo 
sa> ibcicin and the allied T fuhgrinosuvi {of wluoh the octopod T 
phaliitigii, parisitio upon very long-ltggod s^ndeis, is the nymph oi 
papa) will be found in the .diinafea dcs Suences KatutelUa, 6™® 
BCin,, 111 (1876), a.iticle No 5, by M hiLgnm 

HAHVEY, Gaurtel (1645-1630), an English wiiter of 
the Elizabethan peiiod, was the eldest son of a ropemakei 
at Saffron Walden, and lecoived his ednoation at Christ’s 
College and Pembroke Hall, Cambiidge, whore we find 
him about 1576-78 lecturing ou rhetoric Immediatdy 
afterwards ho appears to have been saut abroad by his 
patron the oail of Leicestei, to whom he refeis id hw Giatu- 
lahofium Waldmemmm hbt >, gxiai^m (Lond , 1678), a col- 
loction of pieces in honour of the queen’s visit to Audley 
End, near his native town In 1586 he became doctor of 
laws Though Harvey expresses a desiro to be “ epitaphed 
the Inventonr of the English IToxnmcter,” his name, 
familiat enough to his more learned conlemporanes, would 
probably have been well nigh forgotten had it not been foi 
ins fiiendship with Spenser and his hostilities with Greene 
and Nosh To the student of Spensei he is familiar as one 
of the poet’s principal correspondents, and as the Hobbinol 
who wrote the poem prefixed to the “ Eaerie Queen ” His 
quairel with Qieene and Nash was begun by Greene allud- 
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ing in hia Qtizpfot an Upstart Couriiea (1592) to the fact 
that Harvey was the son of a lope makei , and after 
Gieene’s death it laged with cvoi inciea&iiig violence until 
the aiclibibhop of Canteihuiy issued an order for the seirute 
of oil woiks wiitten by either of the combatants 
Hoiicj's extant publuatioiis, wbicli coutun nianvmmoj mattiis 
of inteitst to till, student of hteiiitiiic, aie — Giietonianus, London, 
II Biiinenimn, 1677 , SJutm , tel cJuoi iim diet uni Oratio deA^atut a, 
Atli, ei Miticiiaiimie Jlht.tmxca, 1577 , imitlnia icl HfusatumLaih- 
tt/ma, Lond , J678, m hoiioui of tlie silioKily Sii Thomas Siiiith , 
FoineLiUok andemtaiw, Sonnela, lapeexally loitc/ittiff Jlobctt fftcc'ie 
anil Met patties by him alntseil, 1592 , JPicjit’s Supet erogation, tn 
a Item Piayia of the OldAase, I'igs, icpiinted, but inacciu atelj , by 
Mr Colhei, Ito, 1&68 , A new Zetter of ATotable Contents, 1698, The 
Tiimming iff Thutnaa Nash, Gaiilcmmi, by the high tiluled Don 
MuhaiJo do Moduo Oanxpo, 1697, leiimited m The Old Eook Col- 
2u.to]’a Miiieellany, Loud , 1871 Ste Walton’s JliHoty of JSnglish, 
Foetiif, Hnzbit s edition, and. J P CoIIili’b Bzbltcgx ajthxcal and 
Cutical Atcoimt of the Jlat cat Books in the JEngltsh Lfingmge, Loud , 
1865, nndoi “Haivoj," “Nash,” and “Gieciit " 

HARVEY, SiK GnoKGB (1806-1876), a Scottish painter 
and piesideiit of the Royal Scottish Academy, was the sor 
of a watchmakei, and was bum atStNmians, tieoi Stiihiig, 
in Febiiiaiy 1806 Soon after his birth his i>aicnts 
removed to Stilling, wheie Qeoige was apprenticed to a 
bookseller His love for art having, honevei, become very 
decided, he in his eighteenth year entered the Tiustces’ 
Academy at Edmbuigh Hsie he so distinguished himself 
that in 1826 he was invited by the Scottish artists, who 
had resolved to found a Scottiah academy, to join it as an 
associate Indeed it was cliiofly to the zeal and judgment 
of Harvey aud of two otheis that it owed its early success 
Haivoy’s first picture, A Village School, wns exhibited in 
1826 at the Edinhuigh Institution and from the time of 
the opening of the Academy in the following yeai he con- 
tinued annually to ouiich its exhibitions by a succession 
of pictuies which, although they never obtained much fame 
beyond the limits of Scotland, appealed with such effect to 
Scottish sentiment as to win for him in his native land an 
unrivalled poi>ulaiity His best known pictuiea are those 
depicting historical episodes in lehgions histoiy fiom a 
pnntan oi evangelical point of view, such as Covenanteis 
Preaching, Covenanteis’ Communion, John Banyan and 
his Blind Daughter, Sabbath Evening, and the Quitting of 
the Manse lie was, however, equally successful in subjects 
not duectly religious , and The Bowlers, A Highland 
Puneiol, The Curlers, A Schule Skailin’, and Childien 
Blowing Bubbles in the Churchyaid of Greyfnara, Edin- 
burgh, manifest tbe same close observation of chaiacter, 
artistic conception, and conscientious elaboiation of details 
In The Night Mail and Dawn Revealing the New Woild 
to Columbus the aspects of nature aie made use of lu 
different ways, but with equal happiness, to lend imprcssive- 
nebs and solemnity to human concerns It was chiefiy m 
hie later yeare that he devoted his attention to landfecnpe, 
the blanch of ait in which on the whole ha was most 
successful, and there perhaps in suggesting the deep calm 
and the sweet and varied chaim which hioods among the 
hills when nature is at rest He also devoted some atten- 
tion lo portraituie, among his works in this branch of ait 
being a portrait of Professor Wilson, now at the Philoso- 
phical Institution, Edinhntgh In 1829 he was elected a 
fellow of the Boyal Scottish Academy, and in 1864 he 
succeeded Su J W Gordon as president He received the 
honour of knighthood in 1867 His death took place at 
Edinburgh, January 23, 1876 
Sit Georgs Harvey was tlie authci of a papsi on the “ Colour of 
the Atmo^ihere," load "before the Edni"bTO^i Royal Society, and 
afterwards published with illnstrationa in Good JVotds, aud in 
IS70 he pumnhod a small volume entitled Notes of the Eatly Nia 
JSoyal Scottish Aottdemy Stledims fnm. the Wotka of 
sir Otmge Jlarvey, PS S A , deaenbed by the Bet) A L Svmp 
son, F 8 A Soot , and photogt ophed by Thomas Annan, appeared 
at Edinburgh in 1869 
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riARVEY, AVillh.’^i (1578-1057), tlie disooverei of tho 
oii.oulati.Qu of tliQ blood, was tlie eldoat eon of Thomas 
Harvey, a prosperous Keutiali jeoman, and was Loin at 
Folkoatono on Apul 1, 1578 After passuig thtongU the 
giammai school of Caiiteibniy, on the 31at of May 1503, 
having just entered his sis-tecnth yeai, he became a 
pensumei of Cams College, Gainbiidge, at nineteen he 
took his B A degieo, and soon aftoi, hiring chosen the 
profoisiou of modieine, he went to study at Padua undei 
Fabiitius and CassLiius (see Airi-LOirY, vol i pp 809, 
810) At the age of twenty-foui Harvey became doctoi of 
medicine, Apul 1G02 Retiuning to England m the first 
yoai of James I, ho settled m London, and two jeais 
latei ho mirricd the diughtei of Dt Lancelot Biown, i ho 
had beon physician to Queen Elizabeth In the same yeai 
Harvey became a candidate of tho Roj'al College of Phj 
Biciins, and Vi is duly admitted a fellow (Juno 1G07) In 
IGOO he obhainoJ tho lovoision of the post ofphjsician to 
Sb Biilholomevv's Hospital His application was suppoitad 
by tin king liinistlf and by Di Atkins, tho piesident of 
tho college On tho death of Di Hblkinson m tho couise 
of tho sime jcai lie succeeded to the post He was 
thiico ce isoi of tho college, and in 1615 was appointed 
Limileian leotuioi In tho following yeai — tho ycai of 
Shikespeaie's death — ho began liis couise of lectuies, and 
fiist hiouglit foiu’aid his views upon the movements of 
the heart and blood ^ Meantime hia piactice incieaaed, 
and he had the loid chmcelloi, Fiancis Bacon, and the eail 
of Arundel among his patients In 1018 he was appointed 
physician extiaoidiiiaiy to James I, and on the neat 
vaoinoy physician in ouUnaiy to his suceessoi In 1C2S, 
the year ot the puhlication of the Anatoimra 

dll Mottt Go) dia et Suiiffuinia, ho was elected tioasuier of 
tho College of Physioiana, but at the end of the folloviung 
yeai he lesigned the office, in older, by command of Cbmles 
I, to accompany tho youug duke of Leunoa. (James 
Stuart, aftaiwaids duke of Richmond) un his tiavels Ho 
appeals to have visited Italy, and ictuniod m 1633 Four 
yoais latei lie accompanied the oail of Aiundol on his em- 
bassy to the ompoioi He was eagei m collecting objects 
of nibiuil histoiy, sometimes causing the eail anviety fox 
Ills safety by lus evcuraiona ui a country infested by lohheis 
aftei Ills Thiity Years’ Wai In a latter mitten on thw 
jouiiiey, he says — “By the way we could soaice see a dog, 
ciow, Lite, lavon, oi any bud, or anything to anatomivo , 
only so ne few misci able people, the lehnuej of thewai and 
tho plague, whom famine had made nnalotmes befoio I 
came ” Having letiiined to his piaotice m London at 
the close of tho yeai 1636, ho accompanied Chailes I in 
ona of his joiuneys to Scotland (1639 oi 1641) While at 
E Imbuigh liQ visited the Bass Rock, he minutely desciibea 
Its abundant popahtion of sea-fowl m lus tieatise De Gene- 
jutione, and lucidoutally speaks of the then ciedited account 
of tho solan gODoS growing on trees as a fable He was 
in attendineo on the king at tho battle of Bdgehill (Octobei 
1642), whoie ho withdiew undei a hedge with the pimco of 
Wales and. the duke of Yoik (then boys of twelve and ten 
years old), “mil took out of liis pocket a book and lead 
Blithe Ind not laadveiy long befoie a bullet of a gieat 
gun graze 1 on the giouiid non him, which made him re- 
move his station,” ns ho aftei waids told Aubiey After tho 

indecisive battle, Haivey followed Chailes I to Ovfovd, 

whsie,” wiites tho same gossiping iiaiiatoi, “I first saw 
him, but w'aa then too young to he acquainted vvitli so 
gieat a doctor I lemembei he came seveial trnies to om 
e ollege (Tunity) to Qeoig e Bathmst, B H , who had a hen 

^ A venerable MS notebook in Harvey’s own oiabbetl handwiitmg 
was diaoovered only lately in tlie Biitiah kluseum, with fbe title 

P^eoticmes onatainicre/’ &c , this, so Tar as it basbeon deciphered, 
contain the g«ma of hig gieat disco^eiy 
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to hatch eggs m his chambei, which they opened daily to 
&ee the piogiesi, and way of gcneiation ” In Ovcfoid he 
lemainod ihico yeais, and theio was somo chance of his 
being supeisedcd in his oflico at St Baitholomew’s Hos- 
pital, “because he hath withdiawn himself fiom his 
charge, and is letiied to the paity in arms against the 
Parliament” It was no doubt at tins time that his 
lodgings at Whitehall weie searched, and not only the 
fuinitme seized but also invaluable manusciipts and ana- 
tomical preparations " 

While with the king at Oxford he was made waiden 
of Meiton College, hut a jear latei, in 1646, that city 
Bmrendeiod to Faiifax, and Harvey letuined to London 
Ho was now sixty eight years old, and, having lesigncd his 
appointments and lehnquished the caies of practice, lived 
in learned retirement with one or othei of his brotheib It 
was m his biotliei Daniel’s house at Combe that Di (aftei 
wards Sii Geoige) Ent, a faithful fi lend and disciple (1 604- 
1689), visited him lu 1650 “I found him,’’ he says, 
“with a chPBifiil and spiightly countenance investigating, 
like Demooiitua, the natuie of things Asking if all weie 
well with hiin — .‘How can that be,’ lie lophed, ‘ when tho 
state IS so agitated with stoiras and I myself am yet in the 
open sea? And indeed, weie not my mind solaced by my 
studies and tho lecolleetion of the obseivations 1 have 
foimoily made, theie is nothing which should make me 
desuouB of a longei coutmuance But thus employed, this 
ohspuie hfe and vacation fiom public caies which would 
diagust othei mmds is the medicine of mine Tho work 
on which he had been chiefly engaged at Oxfoid, and in 
deed since the pabhcatiou of his tieatise on the ciicnla 
tiou in 1628, was an investigation into tho iccoudite but 
deeply mtoiosting subject of geneiatioii Chailes I had 
been an enlightened patron of Harvey’s studies, had put tho 
loyal deci paiks at Windsoi and Hampton Couit at liia 
disposal, and had watched his demonstration of tho giowth 
of the chick with no loss mtoiest than the uiovcmcnts of 
the hving heart Haivey had now collootod a laigo number 
of ohseivations, though he would piobably have delayed 
then publication But Ent succeeded in obtaining tho 
manusciipts, with authoiity to punt them oi not as he 
should find them “I went fioin him,” ho says, “like 
anolhei Jason in possession of the golden ficece, and when 
I came homo and peiusod tho pieces singly, 1 was amazed 
that so vast a tieosuio should have been so long hidden ” 
Tho result was the pubhcation of the ^xe>ct((iUoHcs de 
Geneyattone (1651) 

This was the last of Harvey’s labouis He had now 
leached his seventy thud yeai Hia tlieoiy of tho ciicula- 
tion had been opposed and dotended, and was now genoially 
accepted by the most omiiieiit anatomists both at home 
and abioad He was known and honouied thioughout 
Europe, and his own college elected a statue in lus honour 
(1652), “viio monumentis sms imniortah ” In 1G64 ho 
was elected to tho highest post in his piofcssioii, that of 
president of the college , but llie following day he n ob the 
assembled fellows, and, declining the honoui foi himself 
on account of the infiimities of age, reoommendod the 
le-election of the late piesidont Dr Finjean He ac c epted, 

* "Iguoscont milu unete amiu-B, ai, siimmaium iiyinittium memol, 
levem. gamitam efTiiclBio Doloiis milii liaio causa est ciiin, intei 
miperos nostros tnmnltua et belln plusquim oivilin, eeieniasiinnin regsm 
(idquenon solum senotiia xioiiuihsione setl ©t jubsii) seqiioi, iipnoes 
qn'cdam manus non moclo icdiuni nieimm. supclleciilem omnem 
evpdaivint, seil etiaxa, qxiHj imlii c<iiisa giavioi qneiimoniw, ■nlvors'uria 
men, mnltoiuTa aimoimra Inboiibiis paila, e mtiseo meo aummovuunt 
Quo factum evt ut obaeivationes plniiima, pinssei Urn do gonei'itione in 
Baotoiam, cum lepubhcie litBiaiue(nii<iiia diceic)ilctnTneiito,peiioiint ” 
— Z>e ffea , Et Itviii To this loss Covvloy lefeis — 

“ 0 cinseil nai ! trlio enn foittiio tlieo tills* 

Houaea and ton ns may itae again, 

And ten times esaioi 'tis 
To rebuild Paul a than any vroifc of his ” 
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howe\ei, tlze offilco of consilioiius, ■winch, he again held in 
the two following yeai'i He had alieady eniiclied tho 
college with other gifts besides the honoui of his name 
Ha had lai&ed foi them “a noble building of Homan 
fliclntectuie (iiietic woik with Corinthian pila&teie), com- 
pii&mg a great iiarlom oi conveiaation looni belo'w and a 
libiary above” , he had fmmshed the libraiy ivith books, 
and filled the museum with “simples and laiities,” as well 
as with specimens of mstiumeuts used m the buigical and 
obstetiic blanches of medicine At last he deteimmed to 
give to his beloved college bis paternal estate at Burmarsh 
in Kent His wife had died some yeaia befoic, Lis hiotheis 
weia wealthy men, and he was dhildless, so that he was 
defiaudmg no heir when, in July 16 5G, he made tho 
tiansfei of this piopeity, then valued at £66 per annum, 
with piovision foi a salaiy to the collage libiaiian and foi 
the endowment of an annual oiation, -winch is stdl given 
on the anuiveisaiy of the day The oiatoi, so Haivey 
orders m bis deed of gift, is to exhort the fellows of the 
college “ to seaicli out and study the secicts of natiue by 
way of ospeiiment, and also for the honoui oi tho piofcssion 
to continue mutual loro and affection among themselves ” 

Harvey, like his contemporaiy and great successoi Sydeu- 
ham, was long afflicted with gout, but he piesoived his 
activity of mind to an advanced age In his eightieth yeai, 
on the 3(1 of June 1657,^ he was attacked by paialysis, and 
though depiived of speech was able to send for his nojihows 
and distribute lua watch, ling, and other peisonal trinkets 
among them He died the saino evening, “ the palsy gi'ving 
him an easy passport,” and u is buiied with gioat honoui 
in his biothei Eliab’s vault at Hempstead in Essex, 
•“ annoium ol fmiiB satui ” 

Aubiey, to whom wo owo most of tho minoi paiticu- 
lais about Haivoy which have been piesorved, says — “In 
poiaon he was nob tall, but of the lowest staLiue, lound 
faced, olivastei comploiLion, little eyes, lound, voty black, 
full of spiiits , his hail black as a laven, but quite white 
twenty yeais bofoio lie died ” The best poitinit of luin 
extant is by Coinelius Jansen in tho libiaiy of the College 
of Physicians, one of those lescued fiom the gieat fiie, which 
destroyed tlieir original hall m 1666 It has been often 
engiaved, and i3 piefi-xed to the fiuo edition of his noika 
published m 1766 

Ilaiwy's WoiLoii tJie CvtcukaiQn — In. estimating the 
chaiactei and value of the diacoveiy announced an tho 
JS citatio de Motu, Coidia et Sanguinis, it is uecessaiy to 
beai in mind the pievione state of knowledge on the subject 
Aiistotle taught that in man and tho highei ammals the 
blood was elaboiated fiom the food in the livei, thence 
eaiiiod to the heart, and sent by it tluough the veins ovei 
tho body His sncoessois of the Alexandiian school of 
medicine, Eiasistiatus and Herophilus, fuither elaboiated 
his system, and taught that, while the veins earned blood 
fiom the hcait to the membeis, the arteries earned a subtle 
kind of ail oi spiiit Foi tho practical physician only two 
changes had been made in this ■theoiy of the cuoulation 
between the Chiistian ora and tho 16tli oentuiy Qulcn 
had discovered that the aiteiies were not, as their name 
implies, meioly an-pipes, but tbat they contained blood 
as well as vital an oi spirit And it had been gioduaUy 
ascertained that the nerves (ywpa) winch aiose fiom the 
biam and conveyed “animal spit its” to the body weie 
different fiom the tendons oi sinews (vsBpa) which attach 
muscles to bones First, then, the physicians of the tune 
of Ltinncie knew that the blood is not stagnant in tho 
body So did Shakespeare and Homei, and eveiy augur 

^ This IS the date usually gwea -icooicling to the college annsJs 
Gi angel’s Btogi aphioal History tffJStujland niajces it June 80 , Harney, 
s. Qontempoiaiy, J-une 16 , while Di Gawience, folloiying tho insciip 
■bon ou the tonih, gives June 8, IS'iS 
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who inspected tho entiails of a victim, and eveiy vdlago 
barbel who bieathed a vein Plato even uses the expres- 
sion rh aipca xara -jrixj^a ra jtieXij o-<jto3pus irepifftepitrOat But 
no one had a conception of a continuous etieani letuining 
to its souice (a ciiculation in the tiue sense of the woid) 
either m the system oi m the lungs If they need the 
woid ciieitlaiio, as did Cjisalpmus,® it was as vaguely as 
the Eiench policeman ones “Ciiculez ” The movements 
of the blood were m fact thought to be slow and 
megulai in diiection ns well as iii speed, like the “ cuculjr 
tion” of au in a house, oi the ciicnlation of a ciowd in 
tho streets of a city Secondly, they supposed that one 
kind of blood flowed fiom the hvei to the light ventiicle 
of the heait, and thence to the lungs and the geneial system 
by tho veins, and that anotliei kind fl.owed fiom the left 
ventricle to the lungs and gcneial system by the aifceiies 
Thiidly, they supposed that the septum of the Leait was 
peivious and allowed blood to diiectlj from the 

right to tho left side Fomihly, they had no conception 
of the functions of the heait as the motoi powei of the 
movemcul of the blood They doubted whether its &uh- 
abmeo was musculat , they supposed its 
due to expiansion of the spnits it contained , they believed 
the only dynamic effect which it had on the blood to be 
sucking it in duiing its active diastole, and they 6upx>osed 
the chief use of its constant movements to be the due 
mixtuio of blood and spiiits 

Of the gieat anatomists of the 16th centmy, Sylvius (7;t 
Utpp et Gal Phys Pai tern Anatom Isar/oge) (iosciibed tho 
valves of tho veins , Vesaliua (Da Jiumani Cot po) is Fah? v.a, 
1542) ascertamed that the septum between the light and 
left vontiicles is complete, though he could not bung 
himself to deny the invisible poies winch Galen’s sj stem 
demanded Seivetus, in his Ch ibtiauismz Ee^tiiulio 
(1653), goes somewhat fmthei than Ins fehow-Btudenb 
VesaliuB, and says — “Panes file mediua non est aiitus ad 
oommunicationem et elaboiationem illnm , licot oliquid 
lesudaie possit," and, from tins anatomical fact and the 
laige size of the pulinonaiy aiteiios he concludes that theio 
IS a communication in the lungs by which blood ptoses fiom 
the pulmonaiy aiteiy to the pulmoiiaiy vein — “Eodem 
aitificioquo in hopato fit tiansfusio a vena poitsp od venom 
cavara pioptei sangiunem, fit etiam m pulmone transfnsio 
a vena aitonosa ad diteiiaiu \enosam pioptei spiiitum " 
Tho nalmalppmt of the left side and the vital spiut of the 
light side of the heait were therefoie, ho concluded, piracti- 
cally the same, and hence two instead of thiee distinct 
sjnt itus should be admitted It seems doubtful whcthei 
even Servetus iigbtly conceived of the eiitiie mass of tho 
blood passing thiough the pulmonaiy arteiy and the lungs 
The tiansfeiemo of the spintns natiiicdis to the lungs, and 
its retain to the left ventiicle aaspititua I’ttalis, was the 
fimction which he legaidod as impoitanfc Indeed a tine 
conception of the lessei cuoulation as a tiensferenee of tho 
whole blood of the right side to the left was impossible 
until tho coiie»X)ondiiig tiansferenco in the gieatcr or 
systemic ciiculation was diecoveied. Servetus, however, 
was the tiue piedecossoi of Harvey in physiology, and Ins 
claims to that honoui aie peifeotly authentic and univer- 
sally admitted ^ 

The way then to Haivay’s gieat woik had been paved 
by the discovery of the valves in the veins, and by that 
of the lessor circnlation, — ^the formei due to Sylvius and 
Fabricius, the latter lo Seivetus, — but the significance of the 

* Indeed ■the same -word, wtplaSot eSparos, occurs in the Hippooiatic 
TnitiDgs, Olid ivos held hr Tan der Xiinden io pioi e that to the fathei 
ormadioina himself, and not to Columhus oi Cmsalpniiis, belonged the 
lauieis of Haivey 

* Beiddns Oolumhna {Ha He Anaiotmea, 1659) foiraelly denies the 
mnaenl'uity of tho heart, yet coiicotly teaches -that blood and spiiiU 
pose fiom the light to the left ventiicle, not Ihioneh the septum, 
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ah os v\as unsuspeotoil, and Uio fact of evon the p\ilmonaiy 
iiculation was not geiioially admittod in its full mcamng 

In Ilia tioaliso llaivey piovos (1) that it is the con- 
cactLon, not the dilatation, of the hcait which coincides 
vith, the puhu, nitL that the \eutiicles as true muscnlat 
lies squoe/Q the blood which they contain into thoaoitn and 
nilraoiiaij aitciy , (2) that the puhe is not piodnced by Iho 
iiteiioi eiiliigiiig and co filling, but by the arteries being 
ailed with blood and so onlaigiiig, (1) that Ihcie aio no 
[iniod in the septum of the heart, ao that the whole blood 
in the i iglit ventiiclc is aeiit to the lungs and loiiud by the 
piilinoiiaiy veins to the left ventiicle, and also that the whole 
blood in the left vcntiiole is again sent into the aitenes, 
1 ouud by tho aniallei \eitis into the vefitc cava:, and by them 
to the light ventiiclo ngiin — thus making a complete “cii- 
calitiou”, (1) that the blood in tho aiteiiesand tliatm the 
veins IS the aanio blood , (5) that the action of the right and 
left sides of tho heait, iiiiiclcs, ventricles, and \alves, is the 
snne, tho mecliani&in m both being foi icception and pio- 
pnlsLon of hq aid and not of an, since the blood on the light 
aide, though mixed with an, is still blood, (6) that the 
blood sent thiuiigli thoaitoues to tho tissues la not all nsed, 
but that most of it luns through into the leinsi, (7) that 
theia w no to niid fio miduLitiou in the veins, but a cou- 
atant sticain fiom tho distant paits towards the heart, (8) 
that the dynamic vl stai ting point of the blood is the heart 
and not the lii ei 

Tho irulhid hy winch Ilaiveyai lived at his complete and 
nlniost faultlois solution of the moat fundamental and difB- 
cnlfc pioblein in pliy siologj has boon often diacuased, and is 
well worthy of nttoiition He begins his treatise by point- 
ing out tho many inconsistencies and defects in the 
Galenical theoiy, quoting the wutings of Galen hnnself, 
of Fabiicius, OoliimbuB, and otheis, with gieat respect, but 
with miflinoiiing ciitiowrn Poi, in his own noble language, 
wno men. must loam anatomy, nob fiom the deoiees of 
phiIosoi>hoiH, but from the fsbiic of natuie herself, “nec ita 
in voiba juiaie antiquitatis magisti^, nt voiitatem amicam 
in apoitia rehnquant, et in conspectu omnium deserant” 
He had, as we know, not only furnished himaelE with all 
the knowledge tint books and the metractiona of tho best 


blit tliioiigli till luinss, “quod nemo Iisctenus imt inuuwbcilit rat 
bOiiiitum Khquit " Tilt fi,l tint Hu ley quotes Columbia nml not 
Scn etin ii evpluiiul by the almost intne clcstuiction of tdie wiitings 
of the Utter, wlrali ut now uuoiig tho i ai est cnnositiev The gi tat 

■mntomwt Fabiiiuis, Hii itv\ te uhoi it Pnclm. (^e^clIbtd the vnlies of 
tho leins moie peifbttly thin hul bihms Riuni, in lus ticstise on 
the ami Disu^, of tho Jlo.ic (1690), taught that tlie left 

jcutiitio sends blood Tiiil Mtal spiiits to all pints ol the boilv txcmt 
the the oidiiiai j Galeimal iloUi iiio Yet on tho ttieiieth of Uiis 

phnsa Piofossoi EicoUiii Ins actuallj put up ntihlotmtlieieteiimn 
.chool It Bologna to Emm as tlie discoaeiu of tho oiiculatiou of the 
jlood'_ Tho oUinis of Uusalpimis, a moit plausible claimant to 
daitoys Inniols, nie seaicely better founde.1 In his Qirarfione* 
PeufiahiitM (1571) he follow od Baivetiis and Oolumhiis in deacubmir 
vhat wo now know as the pulinoniiv “ ciicnlation ’’ iindei that inme. 
mil this is the onlj foiiiidition foi the asseitioi mndoin Btalc'e 
lictionan) th itCisaliniiiis knew "tlio (iiciilntion of the blood ’’ ’’He 
8 oicn behind Seisotiis, foi he onlj allows pait of tho blood of Hie 
ight vcntucle to go louml ?jy tins "cnciiit", some, he couieives, 
•asses tluongh tho haT)othetn,al poies in the septum, and the ittt 
oava to the head and aims, hy thc^ mfeiior to the lest 
r the body— Hniio esse i oiiainni utdit item iit oranea p utes coipoijs 
angumem pro nutiimeiito defuant Ex dextio ventio cradis vena 
STO sanguinem oinssioreni, in quo oalor intensus est maeis, ex olteio 
atom yeutio saugumem tempeialissimiiin nc sincenssimuiii hnbente. 

« mLr* u « to J’ »vfi bad no oiigmal views on 

he subject , all that he wutas is copied fiom Galen oi fiom Seiietiis 
Ecapt some aronoons ohseimtiona of his own His gieattst iiient 
T ^ “ dlscorery of till circulation" 

^ m^e hy him oi by his eontempoiaues When itwas maile, Hnllai 
^“t-aot that an mwiiption was lately 
wmbL? Coesalpiims a Borne, which states that ho 

laieoogiwmganddemonstiating '‘tlu geneiol ciicula 

nSofal vaniJjy 


anatomit.fcs of Italy could give, but, hy a long seiios of dis- 
Bccbious, had gained a fai more complete knowledge of the 
comxiaiativo aiiatoiny of the heait and vessels than nny 
contempoidiy — we may almost say than any successoi, 
until tho times of Huntoi and Meckel Tima equipped, he 
tells lib that he began Ins invevtigationb into the movements 
of the heait and blood hj looking at them — t e , by seeing 
then action m living animals After a modest pieface, he 
heads hib fiist chaptei “Ex vivoium disscctione, qualis sit 
coidis motub " He minutely describes what he siw 
lud handled in dogs, pigs, seipents, frogs, and fishes, 
and even in slugs, oysteis, lobsters, and insects, lu the 
tianspaient minimci squiUa, “qum Anglioe diiitui a 
v/itimji," and lastly in the chick while still in the shell 
III these investigationa he used a pci s/m iZfiewi oi simple 
lens He xiaiticulaily describes his obseivatioiis and ex^iei i- 
ments on the vontiicles, the auiicles, the aiteries, and 
the veins He shows how the airaiigemont of the vessels 
in tho foetus suppoits liis theory He adduces facts 
obseived in disease as well as in health to piove the laxn- 
dity of the ciioulation Ho explains how the mechanism 
of the valves in the veins is adapted, not, as Eabiicms 
behoved, to modeiate the flow of blood lioiu the heait, but 
to favoui its flow to the heait He estimates the capacity 
of each ventiicle, and leckons the late at which the whole 
mass of blood passes thiough it He elaborately and cleaily 
demonstrates the efleot of obsti action of the blood stieam 
in aiteiies oi in veins, by the forceps m the case of a snake, 
by a ligature on the aim of a man, and illustiates his aigvi- 
ment by figures He then sums up his conclusion thus — 
“Ciiculaii quoclam niotu, in oiicuitu, agitari in animahbiis 
sangumera, et esse in perxietuo rnotn, et banc esso action cm 
Bive fonctionem coidis quam pulsu peiagit, et omiiiiio 
motus et pulsus coidis cansain, unam esse ” Lastly, in the 
15th, 16th, and 17th chapters, he adds certain confirmatory 
evidence, as the effect of position on the cii dilation, the 
absorption of ammnl poisons and of medicines applied 
externally, the muscular stiuctiue of the heart and the 
necessary woikiug of its valves The whole tioatiao, winch 
occi^ies only 67 pages of laige punt in the quaito edition 
of 1766, 13 a model of accurate observation, patient accumu- 
lation of facts, ingenious expeiimentation, bold yet cuitious 
hypothesis, and logical deduction 

In one point only was the deinonsliation of the niciiln 
tion incomplete Harvey could not discover the eapillaiy 
channels by which the blood passes fiom the ai tones to the 
veins This gai> in the circulation was supidierl sev'ctal 
years later by the great anatomist Malpighi, who lu 1661 
saw m the lungs of a frog, by the newly invented micio 
scope, how the blood passes fiom the one set of vessels 
to the other Haivey saw all that could be seen by the 
unaided eye m his observations on living aninmls, Malpighi, 
four years after Harvey’s death, by anothei observation on 
a hving animal, completed the splendid chain of evidence 
If this detiacts from Haivoy's merit it leaves Seivefus no 
merit at all But m fact the existence of the channels fiist 
seen hy Malpighi was as cleaily pointed to by Harvey's 
reasoning as the existence of Neptune by the calculatioi's 
of Le Yemei and of Adams 

Hmvey ^mstlf and all hiacontcmpoiauLs weio nell awaie of the 
nmelty niul imi.oitance of Ins theoiy He a-iya in the adimi ihlo 
tottci to lli Aigrait, pie^aeiitof tho ColUge of PhysicwiiB, wliieli 
follow a tho dcdiL-ition of hn. tieatiac to Clinilcs I , that ho shoiihl 
not hsvo venlmod to publish “a hook winch alone nsscits that 
tho Wood pni sues its coinse and flows back again by a new 
path, coutiaiy to the loieivcd docliine taught so many nges by 
and ilhistiioiis men, It ho had not sit 
foith his theoiy for moio than nine ycnis in liis college IciUuoi, 
siadually bionght it to xioifeotion, end coiiyinced Ills colli agues 
by ttttnol domonstiations of the tiuth of what he advanced 

obloquy 01 loss, fiom the novelty 
of hiB views These anticipations liowovoi, the ovuit piovidlo 
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Ii'no been gioundlos'! If ^^o aro to eiciht Anbioy indi «!, lie fouiul 
thit rftei the publication ot the Dc Motu ‘he fell mightily in Ins. 
piactice , 'tivii belie veil by the -v ulgai th it hi ims u lehbiaiiied, 
niui ill the phyi.iciiii3 i\eie igiiiist him *’ But tlie lost issertion 
li diiiioiiatiibly untiuo , ind it <iiJotlicciiie3 iiid i>itieiits evei foi 
fcook him, they must soon h ivc Ktuiiuil, toi Ilaivcy left i hind 
some f 01 til lie By hii, own iiiofe&iiou the book wis leceiied it 
de'ibived So novel a doctiiue was not to be iceopted without tlue 
luipiuy, but hie colleagues had heard his lecUiios and seen liia 
demonsti itionsfoi jean , thoy wrie ilreadj oouMiieed ol the tiuth 
of Ills tlieoij , iiigeil its imblieation, eontiiiuod him m his leetuie 
ship, and piid him eieiy hoiioiii in thou poMOi Abioid the book 
Wiis widely re id and miieli canvassed ITew accepted the now 
tlieoiy, but no one dieamt of chuiniiig the liouoiii of it foi liimselt, 
noi foi SGveial jeiua diet any one ineteud that it could bo found in 
the M oiks of pievious nntliois The flioi ittack on it was a feeble 
ti 11 1 by one Piimeiose, a pupil of liiolanns {Exeia et Animadv ui 
Liihi ifniveii de Motu Ooyd U Satiy , 1630) I’lvo yeais liter 
Pans mils, an Ilihaii pbvsiciin, published Ins Lapis Lydius de 
Mofit, Go>il et Sang (Venice, 1635), a still inoie bnlkj and futile 
lieifoimanee Piiinoiose's attacks weie “ inibcllia pleioqne” and 
“sine letii ,” that of Paiisinua ‘ ‘ in qiiimiilui imis tuipius,"'’ oocoid 
iiig to tliQ eoiitompoiaiy judgment ol Vesaliiig Then duliicsa lias 
pioteeted them tioin fiiitliei consnio Caspn Iloffminn, piofcssor 
at Nmembeig, while admitting thetinth ot the lessei emulation in 
the full I1 11 Venn sense, denied the lest of the new doctiino To 
him the English anatomist leplied in i shoit letter, still eiLlaiit, 
wilIi gloat coiiaideiatioii yet with modest dimiity, haseeching liini 
to convince himself hy aotml inspeetiou of the tiiith of the facts m 
question He concludes — “I accept youi cousin o in the candid 

ind fiiendlj spnit in which you say you wiote it , do you also the 
same to me, now that I have answeied you in the same spiiit ” 
This lettei is dated Miy 1636, and in that yeai Hitvey passed 
tliiongli Nuiembeig with tlie oailof Aumdel, and i laited Hoflmann 
But he failed to eouiinao him, “neotamen iiluit Haiveius \el 
coiain," wiitea Sehlegcl, who, liowevei, aftciwaida succeeded in 
peisuading the obstinate old Ualenist to soften his opposition to the 
new doetime, and thinks that Ins complete oonveision might have 
been oifeotod if lie had but lived a little longoi— “ nco dntnto quin 
eoncessisset tandem in iioatia eastia " 'Wlule in Italy the follow 
mg you Huvey aisited bis old univeisity of Pvdna, md demon 
stilted hia views to Fiofessoi Vesslmg A few montlis later this 
excellent anatoiinst wioto bun a couiteous uid sensible leitei, with 
ceitmi objections to the new theoiy The answci to tins has not 
been pieserved, but it com meed Ins eaudid opponent, who admitted 
the tiuth of the ciioulation in. a second lottei (both weie published 
in 1840), and aftaiwaidstold ifiieml “Hoiveiumnostiumsi sudis, 
agiioscos oibleatoin sanguiiiia et spiiitns mgiessum oxaiteiiis pei 
venas m dextium ooidis siniim Meanwhile a giealei couveit, 
Desoaitos, in hia Diseowaam la Mithode (1037) had mmonneed his 
adhesion to the new doctrine, and lefeis to “the English phjMeian 
to whom belongs the bononi of having first sbowu tliat the comae 
of the blood m Uie body is nothing less than a kind of peipetaal 
movement in a eirole ” 'Walasus of Leyden, Begins of tltieelit, 
and Scblegol of Hinnbuig suceessisely adopted the new physiology 
Of those piofcssois. Begins was mauled by the peitmacioua Fume 
1 ose and mauled him ui i otiiiii {Spotu/ia qua eluuntva am dca qua. Lae 
Piimitosiua, ko , and Antidotum adv Spong^am venenatam, Sent 
Begn) Deseaites after waids lepeated Haivey’s vivisections, and, 
111010 Lonvmeed than evei, demolished an unlucky Fiofessor 
Pleuipius of Lou-vniii, who bad wiitten on the other side Di 
Geoige Ent ilso published an Apologia pto Ciieulaiione Sauginnia 
in answei to Paiisnnus 

At last Biolan vontni ed to publish Ins JSiioJui itlium Anaionueum 
(1648), 111 which he attacks Haivey’s tliooiy, and pioposes one 
of Ins own Riolan had nceompameu the queen dowogci of Franco 
(Mima de' Medici) on a visit to hei daughtei at Whiteboll, and 
hid theie mot Haivty ond discussed his theory He was, m the 
opinion of tbs judicious Hallei, “vii aspet et m nupeios snosque 
coievos inimitis ae nemini parcens, nimis avidiis suaiuni laudum 
piieco, et &e ipso falenle anatomieoiiim pinieeps ’’ Hoivey leplied 
to the EneJiiruMum, with peifectly couiteous language and peifectly 
oonelusive aiguments, in two letteis De Oiiculaiitme /Savgutnta, 
which weie published at Cambiidge in 1649, and aie still well worth 
leading He speaks lioie of tlie “ciionitus sanguinis n me in 
ventus ” Riolan was unconvinced, but lived to see inothei pio 
lessoi of anatomy appointed in his own uniaersity who tau^t 
Haney’s doetiines Even in Itnlj, Ttullius, piofessoi of anitomy 
at Bonia, expounded the new doctiine in 1661 But the most 
illnstnouB coni cits were Pecquet of Dieppe, the thseoverei of the 
thoiaeio duet, and of the true course of the lacteal vessels, mil 
Thomas Bnitholiiiiis of Copenhagen, in his AnaCome va ommum 
Vote? iim jlieaentiot umque ObseivatfimnbUB, tmpnmis InaMutwtiibua 
beatimei ptwenbia 0(MpanBaHholvm, adOviculaUonemSarvtianam 
et vasa lymphatua renovata (Leyden, 1651) At last Plernmns also 
letiactel all his objections, for, as be candidly stated, “having 
opened the bodies ot a few living dogs, I find that all Haivey's state 


ments uieppifeetlj tiui ’’ Hobbes ot M ihnt sb in > could thus say in 
thepief u3etohis.^f6in<n/aPfiifcuq/i/iiceth it iiisfnuiid H iivej,“ solus 
qnod seiiin, doetiiiiiin iioiam supeuvti nividia vivcns stahihvit ’ 

It his belli made i iiinoaeb toll u\ey that he failed tonpiiiecnte 
theimpoitanei ol tin discoveiies ot the lacteal and lymphatic vessels 
by Aselli, I’ocqiiot, and Baitliolimis In tbiee letteis on the 
subjei t, one to I)i Moiii<!on of Pans (1662) and two to Di Hoist ot 
Dainistidt (1656), d. eoiicspondeiit of Baitholni’s, he discussis 
thesoobseiv itvoiis, and shows binisclf uncoil unccd of then areuiacy 
Ho wiites, liowovei, with gioit moderation -ind icasomblonoss, and 
excuses liniisrlf fiom iiix estigating the subject fuitboi on the seoie 
ot the infiinnties of oge, he was then abore siienlj foui The 
following qnotiiion shows tho spiiit of these letteis — “Laiido 
equuleiu sumiiiopeio Pcoqueli alioiumque in indaganda veiitate 
iiidusliiam smgulaicm, nco dubito qiim multn adliiie in DiniooiiU 
puteo abscoiidita smt, a ventiui sxouli indofatignbili dihgcntia 
oxpiomendi” BaitlioLm, though leasonably disaiipomted in not 
having Harvey’s conciuiencc, speaks of him with tin utmost lospcet, 
and geneionslj saj s that Uie gioij of diseoi enng the nioa emciits ot 
the heait and of tho blood was inoiigb loi one mini 

Umvei/s Woil on Genet ation — We have seen how 
Di Ent persuaded his hi end to publish tins hook in 16S1 
It is between five and siv times as long as the Exetc de 
Motu Good et Sang , and is followed by excursus De Pat tit, 
De met xMenibt a«i*, De GonLeptione , but, though the fiuit of 
as patient and extensive observationa,its value isfai infoiior 
The subject was far moio abstruse, and lu fact inaccessible 
to proper investigation without the aid of the micioseope 
And the field was almost iintiodden since the days of Aiis- 
totle Eabneius, Harvey’s master, in liis woik DeFot mattone 
Ovt el Pulh (1021 ), had alone precluded him m modem times 
Moreover, the seventy-two chapteis which form the book 
lack the coordination so conspicuous m the oailier tieatise, 
and some of thorn seem almost like detached chapters of a 
system which was nevei completed or finally revised 
Aiistotlo h id holw\ od that the male pai ent fiumslicd the body of 
the futiiie embiyo, while the female only nouiished -ind founed the 
seed , this IS in fact tbs tbooiy on wnieh, in the Eumemdea ol 
Aibchylus, Apollo obtains the acquittal of Oiestos Qalcn taught 
almost ns enoiitously that each piiiont contiibutes seeds, the umoii 
of which piodiiced the young anmiiil Hiuvey, nftei speaking with 
due bonoui ot Aiistotlo and Fibiieiiis, begins lightly “hIi oro", 
foi, as he lemaiks, “eggs cost little andaie always and otciynheu 
to be hod," and moreovoi '’almost ell animals, ovon those which 
biingfoith then young nlivo, and man himself, -lie piodnood fioin 
Bggs’’ (“ omnia omnino ammolia, etiam vmpei-i, atijUB homiiiem 
adoo ipsum, ox ovo piogigni") This diotum, usually quoted ns 
"omno vivum ex ovo,” would alone stamp this work as woitliy of 
the dtecovtier of the oireiilntion of the blood, but it was n pie 
vision of i^iiuis, and was not proved to be a fact nntil Yon Baoi 
diBCOvoied the meniTnnlion ovum in 1827 Haivey pioocods with 
a eaieful anatomical desenption of the ovniy and oviduct of the hen, 
desmibes the now-laid egg, and then givos an account of the ap 
peaiance seen on the suceessive daj s ot incubation, fiom tho 1st to 
the 6th, the 10th, and the 14tb, and lastly desciibes the piocoss of 
batching Ho then comments upon and collects tlio opinions ol 
Aiistotlo -md Fabiieius, declaics against spontaneous geneintioii 
(though in one passage be seems to admit the luiicnt doetiine of 
pioduetion of woinis by putietirtion as an exception), pioves tint 
there m no semen faminevm, that the cbalnrts of the ben’s egg aie 
not the semen galH, -uid. that both qioients contiibnte to the foini-i- 
tion of the egg Ho desciibes aecuiately tlie flist appeal am e of the 
ovaiian ova as meio specks, then assuniptioii of jolk, and aftei 
wards of albumen In cbaptei xlv he dpsciibes two metliods of 

S odiiction of the embiyo fiom tbo ovnni one is metamwiphoais, or 
e dneet tiaiisfoimation of pie existing mateiial, os a worm fiom 
an egg, oi a buttiilly fiom an axuelva (chiysalis), tho othci is 
epigenesis, oi development w ith addition of ports, tho true ^niin 
tion obseived in all bigbci ammals Chapteis xlvi -1 aia doioted 
to the abstinse question of tlie efiicient cause of gmciation, vihieb, 
oftra much diacnssion of the oninmns of Aiistotlo and of Senmitius, 
Hmvty icfciB to the aition of both parents os tlio efileient instiu- 
ments of tire flist gieat cause ^ He than goes on to desciibe the 
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ohIli 111 wliioh tlip sweiiil paitsuppeai m llie cIiilL lie btitLStliit 
lUojjienefitm saJiuis or fiotil hcait is Urn lust oii'dia lo be seen, anil 
cviil HUB that tlio nutation of the clnek xs not only oltecti d by j elk. 
convoyed directly into the inidyut, as Artslollc t night, but iImi by 
ibaoiiition. fioni j elk mil -white by the umbilical (oniph ilonic-eiaii ) 
iGuii, on thi foiiithclij of incubation appe-ii two in i*es(H Inch lie 
oddly uainos aoj mu ului), one of winch dci elops into thiec n sides, 
to foim tho (titbiuui, eciebcllinn, mid ijis, the othei into the 
bieastbono niid tlioiii, ou tho sixth oi sci’eiith day come tho 
tnsccia, mil lislli , the fcnlnis and otlui exteinil iwits Ilaivey 
points out how lie Illy this oidci of dei elopiucnt in the duck, igiees 
■uitliwlnit hi bad obseiiedin imninnih.in end paitioiil-ulym human 
cnilnyos lie notes tin bifid apoic of the festal hsut in mm 
and. the ttpial thiekni ss of the -vcntiielcs, the soft caitilagcs which 
lepiibcut the fiitiiia bouts, tlio Inge amount of Ininoi nnnii and 
absi-iii c of nl II f lit i uhiili eliai letciizc tlio foetus mtlie tluid month, 
1 n till’ foul til tilt position of tho testes in tho alHlomen, and tho nteius 
uitliits Fillopi in luliDs II scnibling tho uteins biooinia of the sheep, 
the 1 ugo tlij mus , tlio oa cum, small as m the adult, not forming a 
■b< eoiid stoiii nil is in tho pig, tho lioi so, and the haio , tho lohulated 
kiiliipjH, liln lUoiii of tile sciJ (“lilulo," sc tnariiio) and pot poise, 
mill till ] ugi siipiaicnal -vtins, nut much smallei than those of the 
kiiliioys (li -111 ) lie filled, howein, to trace the connexion of 
the iiiaihus with the bliddci In the following ehapteis (Ixiu - 
Ixxii ) lie disciibcs tile pioccss of geiieidtiott in the fallow deei oi 
tho loi Aftei agiui inflating tint all animals aiiso fiom on, 
tlint i “ eouocptiijii ’’ la an iiitoinal egg and an egg in extiuded 
< nici ptioii, lie gois on lo desmbe theulciusor tho doc, the piocees 
ol impiegiiation, iinl the substfineut development ot tho fietus and 
its iiiumbi cues, the j)nnctuin nihcnt, the cotyledons of the placenta, 
ml tin “uUiine inilk," to which 1’iofoi.soi Tiunor his lately 
ill died attention The tie itisi concludes with detached notes on 
till plnieuta, piitiiiition, uid illicd subjects 

iratwy's otlw Wntini/s and Mtdtcal Ptartiu — ^Tho 
remaining tmtings of ITaivey which aie e^taufc are unim 
port tub A eomplote Itht of them will be found below, 
togethei with tha titles of those which we know to be 
lu»t Of these the most impoitant weis piobably that ou 
itspiration, and the recoids of post mortem examinations 
Pioni tho following passage {De Pattu, p 530) it seems 
that ho had a notion of lospuatioii boiug comiecbed rathei 
with tho piodnctioii of animal heat than, as then geneiollj 
s'lppo&ed, with tho cooling of tho blood “H»c qui 
chlipontoi poipcndeut, niituiamquo aeris dihgentcr intro- 
spovoiit, faeilo opinoi fatobitui eundem neo lefiigeialioius 
gi iti i nec in iiabulnin >iriinialtbiis ooncodi H^ec autem 
obitei diuitaMt do ipspiiatione diximua, pioprio loco rle 
eailoni foisitan copioaius di&coptatuii ” 

Ol Iliivey as a pi.ictising physicnn w^e Lno.v veiy 
littlo Aubiey tall ns that “ho paid his vifaits on hoise 
baclv. with a footelofch, lus man following on foot, as tho 
fashion thou vyas ” lie adds — “ Though all of lus pio 
fos&ion would allow him to be an excellent anatomist, I 
novoi heaiil any that admiied his theiapeutic way I 
knew sevcial piaetitionois that would not have given 
thioopsnco for one of Ins bills” (the apotliccaiics used to 
collect physicians’ piesciiptions and sell oi publish them 
to thoir own iirofit), “and that a man could Itaidly tell by 
IiH bill what he did aim at” However this may have 
bioii, — and lationil tlieiapeutics was impossible when the 
foundation stone of physiology had only just been laid, — 
wo Lnow that Ilaivey was an active practitionei, perform- 
ing such impoitant suigical opeiations as the lemoval of a 
bieasfc, and ha tamed his obstetiic cxpeiience to acconnt 
in hib book on geneiatioii Some good piaoticnl piecepts 
as to the conduct of laboui aie quoted by WiUoughby, a 
contempoiary Ho also took notes of the anatomy of 
disease, these unfoitunately polished with lus othoi 
manusoiipts Otheiwise we might logaid him ti& a foie- 
innnei ot Moigagm , foi Harvey saw that pathology is 
but a branch of physiology, and hke it must depend drat 
on accuiate anatomy He speaks stiongly to this pmpose 
in Ins fiisL epistle to Biolanns “Sicufc enim sanoium 
ot bom habitus coipomm disaectio pluiimum ad plulo- 
sophiam et reotam physiologiam facit, ita coipornm moi- 
bosornm ot cacliecticoriim inspeotio potissimum ad patho- 


lugiam pbilosophicam ” The only specimen we have 
of bis ohseivations in moibid anatomy is his account of 
the post-moiteiii examination made by oidei of the king 
on the body of the famous Thomas Pan, who died in 1G35, 
at the leputed age of 152 Haivey insists on the value 
of plij^siological tiuths foi then own sake, independently 
of then immediate utility, but he himself gives us an 
mteiesting example of the piactical application of Ins 
tlieoiy of the ciiculation in the cme of a laige tumoui by 
tying the ai tones which suiiplied it with blood (Pe Genet at , 
Excic XIX ) 

The folloHiiig IS bclievcil to he a eomplote list of nil the known 
wiitmgx of Haivey, iiublishcd. and unpublished — 

Sieii.ilattoAncUomtLade Mutu Cotihs et Sanguinis, dto, Fiankfoit 
on the Maine, 1628 , Eo et eitationcs dtta, AnatomiLcc de Oitculatione 
SktngmmSfOdJ'okannem Biolanum, Jilium, Pat isietisem, Cambiidge, 
1649, Exaaiationes de ffLiietaiione Antmaltmn, quibus accedunt 
queudam de Patlu, de Membtanu at, Eumotibui Uteii, et do Conceji 
hone, 4lo, Loud, 1061, Atiatomia Thomas Patt, fiist published 
m the tieatiso of Bi Jolin Betts, Do Otlu et Natura Sanguinis, Svo, 
Loud , 1669 Letters — (1) to Caspai Hoffmann, of Nuiembeig, May 
1636, (2) to Stlilcgel of lliinbmg, Apiil 1661 , (S) tliico to Gio- 
vanni Nonli of Floicnce, July 1661, Dee 1653, and Nov 1655, 
(4) tno to Di Moirihoii of Puis, May 1652, (5) two to Di Hoist of 
Dfumstadt, Fob 1664-5 and July 1665 , (6) to Di Vlaokvold of 
Haailiin, May 1G57 His lotteis to Hoflinaun and Sdilcgel aie on 
the mculntion , llioao to Moiiison, Hoist, and Vlackveld lefei to 
the diseovciy of the lactcols , the two to Naidi aie xhort lettois of 
friendship All these lotleis woie published by Sii Gcoigo Ent in 
his collected woiks (Leyden, 1687) Of two MS letteis, one on 
official business to -tlie socittaiy Doichc&tci was punted by Di 
Avolmg, with a facsimile of the ciabbed liandwiituig {MemotiaU ot 
Hat ley, 1876), and tho othei, about a patient, appeals in Di IVillis’s 
ij/b of Haiuy, 1878 Ft alrcUones anatonneo uniietialia ftet wio 
Out jkat veium mediemn Londmeneem, anaf etchu pio/csaotom,an 
dom 1616, ataf 87,— MS notes of his Lumlcian loctui es in Latin, 
— -aie in the Biitish Museum libiaiy , they aic almost illegible, but 
were piutly dcciphcicd and a photoginph of one ot tho pages taken 
hy Dr Sieveking , toi on iccount of them see his Haivciin Loctnie 
foi 1877 A second MS has been discovered in the Diitish Museum, 
oniitled Ouliehmts Hat leiiis de Huseulis, Motu Loedh, Lo , and 
an account of it was published by Di Ocoigo Patfct (Koitco of 
an nnpuhliihed MS qf Hatiey, Loud , 1860) The following 
tnsitises, ot notes tow aids them, weie lost citliei in the pillaging 
of Haivey’s house, oipeihapsiii tlio hip of London, winch dc'tiojod 
the old College of riiysiciana — A Ttcaiiae on ifespiiaiton, pio 
mised, and jnobably nt Icist in 2 init completed (pp 82, 660, ed 
1700), ObMialiotiis do vsu Eiotus , Obioivalionca de motu looah, 
pcihaps identical with Die above mentioned luniusciqit, Tiaetaium 
physiologicum , Aiiatomia vuditalis (appsicntly notes ot inoibid 
anatomy), J?e Oemtatione Tnsectoritm Tlie line 4to edition of 
Hiivcys IVotAs, puhhsheil by tho Eojal Collogs of Phvsiciuis in 
1766, was supcniiteiided by Di M.iik Akeiisnle, it contains the 
twro heatises, the account ol the post inoilcni cxaminitioii of old 
Pair, and tho six lotteis omiineiatod above A tianslntion of this 
volnmo by Di 'SYillis, with ITuvey’s will, was published hy the 
Sydenham Society, Svo, Loud , 1849 

The following aio tho inincuial hiogiapliies of Ilnivey — m 
Auhiev’s Eettn lof Fniinctti Pot sons, Lo (vof ii , Loud ,1813), fust 
pabhahod in 1686, the only oontempoioiy account , in IBaylc’s Pic 
tionnaite UiAotique et Oiiiiqiee, 1698 and 1720 (Eng etl , 1738), 
in tho Swgtaphia Btitannica, and in Aitken s Piogt apJiioal 2Ie- 
motts , the Lotin Life by Di Lawience, pielixed to tlio lollego 
edition ot Haivej’s Troths iii 1766 , memoii in Lues of Eiitish 
P/ij/siciani, Lond , 1830 , a Life by Di Eobeit Wilhs, founded on 
that IwLawienoe, and jnelixcd to Ins English edition of Ilnivcy 
in 1847 , tho much ciilaigcd Life by -the same autlioi, published in 
1878 , the biogiaiihy by Di Flunk in tlic JtoU of the Colhae of 
Phymuins, 2d od , vol i , 1879 

The liteiatuie which has aiisen ou tho gieat discovoiy of Haiv ey, 
on his methods and his meiits, would hll a Iibiaiy The most im 
poitant contempoiaiy wiitinga Lave been mentioned above Tho 
tollowinghst gms some of the moat lemaikahle in modem times — 
tho mticlo in Bnyle’s dictionary nnoted abov e , Anatomical Zee 
tut os, by Will Huntei. MD, 1784, Spiengell, Geschichte dcj 
At meikuttde, Halle, 1800, vol iv , Flouiens, Histoire de la Citeic 
latum, 1854, Lewes, Physiology of Oainmon Lift, 1859, vol i 
pn 201-346, Ceiadmi, Za Scoqsetta della Qit colazione del Sangue, 
Milan, 1870, Tollin, Pie Entdod img des J}liM,t eislavfa diet eh 
Michael Setvti, Jem, 1870 , Kiichnei, Pie Entdeehung des Pint 
ht(nda-nfa, Beilin, 1878 , Wilhs, m liis Life ot Haivey, Wliaiton 
Jones, ** JjGctuiQ oTi tlio Citculation of tlio Blood,*' foi Oot 

26 and Nov 1, 1879, and the ZTattieian Orations, especially those 
by Di Sievekmg, Di Guy, and Pi of Eolleslon (P H P S ) 
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IIABWIOH, a municipal and pailiamentary boiougli 
and &eapoit town of Essex, England, is situated on the ex.- 
tiomity of a small peninsula piojecting into the eatuaiy of 
the idbour and Oiwell, 70 miles N E of London by the Gieat 
Eastern Eailway It occupies an elevated situation, and 
a good view is obtained from Beacon Hill at tho southern 
end of the esplanade The town is somewhat iiieguloily 
built, but the stieeta though nariow aio well paved It is 
defended by a redoubt mounted with heavy guns and by 
three maitello towers Tho only public building of im 
portance is the ohuich of St Nicholas, an edifice of white 
brick in the Teipendicular stylo, with stone hnlti esses and 
steeple, erected in 1821 at a cost of £20,000 The haibom 
13 one of the best on the east coast of England, and m 
stoimy weithei is laigely taken advantage of for shelter 
Its entrance is, howavei, oncumboied with locks, and ts 
dangeious without a pilot Tho rapid acoumalation of 
shingle thiaatened some years ago to block up the principal 
entrance, but this has been prevented by the constiuction 
of two hieakwaters, having a length icspectively of 1350 
and 1000 feet The shipping trade of tbe poib was much 
mjuied hy the removal, after the introduction of steamships, 
of the Hambuig and othei packets fiom the station , hut 
since the construction of the Gieat Eastern Eailway steam 
packets have plied legnlarly between Harwich and Antwerp 
and Eotteidam In 1878 1198 British ships entered the 
poit with a tonnage of 298,227, and 35 foieigu ships with 
a tonnage of 10,921 The number of Biitiah ships that 
cleaved was 1233, with a tonnage of 296,096, and of 
foioign ships 28, with a tonnage of 8544 The pnncipal 
impoits aio giam, timbei, and tobacco, and the pnncipal 
exports cement and fish Shipbuilding has declined since 
tho disoontinuanoe of the Goveinmont dockyards Tlie 
piospeiity of the town depends now laigely on its shiimp 
nuil lobstci fisheiiea, hut theio aie also Eoman cement 
woiks, breweries, and manufactoiies foi artificial manuio 
and foL sails and tackle It is much fiec[nented foi sea- 
bathing, and, its suburb of DoveroourL possesses a chaly- 
beate spring, the spa-liouso of which contains a libiary and 
museum Harwich in all piobability occupies the site of 
a Eoman station In 855 a great naval battle took place 
opposite tho town between the Banes and the fleet of King 
Alfred, and in 1666 anothei took place between the Butch 
and the English Harwich was created a pailiamentary 
borough by King Edwaid 11 in 1318 with the piivilege 
of lotuinmg two raembeis, but since the Befoim Act of 
1SG7 it has leturned only one Tho population of the 
munioiiial and pnlmmentaiy boiough in 1871 was 6079 
IIAEZ MOUNTAINS, Thu (also spelt IIautz, the 
Gciman JTa7 ffe, and the ancient S^lva ITacifma), 
tho most noitheily mountain system of Qeiraany, situated 
between the livers Wesei and Elbe, occupy an aiea of about 
786 square miles, of which 457 belong to Piussia, 2S6 to 
Brunswick, and 43 to Anhalt Their greatest length ex- 
tends in a S E and N "W dueotion foi about 66 miles, 
and then maximum bieodth la about 20 miles Thogioup 
13 made up of an iiregulai senes of teiiaced plateaus, rising 
lieie and theio into rounded summits, and intersected in 
various dueotiona by narrow, deep valleys The N W and 
higher pait of tho mass ig called the Obei oi Uppei Haiz, 
the S E and more extensivo part, the Untei oi Lowei 
Harz, while the NW and S W slopes of the ITppei Harz 
form the Voiliaiz The Biocken group, which divides the 
Upper and Lowei Harz, is generally regarded as a part of 
the foimei The prevalent upper geological foi matron of 
the whole distiicb is gieywacke and clay-slate, through 
which the gianito here and theie protrudes, as in the case 
of the Biocken Tho highest summits of the Upper Harz 
are the Brocken (3743 feet), the Heinrichsholie (3402 
feet), the Greater and Less Komgsberg (3376 feet and 


3369 feet), and the Woimberg (3182 feet), the Lower 
Harz, the Aueteheig (1870 feet), and the Victoushoho 
(1703 feet) The towns in the di&Liiot, though not large, 
are toleiably numerous The pnncipal are — m the Upper 
Harz, Goslar, Klansthal, Zeller f eld, Andieasbeig, Altenau, 
Lautenthal, Wildemann, Giund, Harzbuig, Ilsenburg, and 
Weimgerode , and in the Lowoi llaiz, Harzgcioda, Elbin- 
geiode, Eubeland, Qiiedhnbuig, Ballenstedt, Geimode, 
Sudeiode, Blankenburg, Tbale, and Stolbeig 

The chief mdustry is mining, which has been earned on 
since the middle of the 10th centuiy The Haiz is second 
only to the Eizgebirgo among the mountains of Geimauy in 
miueial wealth The most impoilaut miaeral is a peculiaily 

nch argentifeious lead, but gold in small quantities, copper, 
lion, aulphui, alum, and arsenic aio also found Marble, 
giauite, and gypsum are worked, and large quantities of 
vitnol aie manufactuied The vast foiests that covei the 
mountain slopes supply the materials foi a veiy consideiable 
tiade in timbei Much wood is exported foi building and 
other puiposes, while in the Harz itself no othei fuel is 
used, whether for smelting the ores, which is done at the 
mines, oi for domestic use Employment is thus given to 
a laige number of chaicoal bmneis The saw-dnst of the 
numerous wood-factor ics is collected foi use in the manu- 
facture of paper Tuif-cutting, coarse lacc-makiiig, and 
the breeding of canaiies and native song buds also occupy 
many of the people Agiiculture is carried on chiefly on 
the plateaus of the Lower Harz, but there is excellent 
pastuiage both in the north and in the south In the 
Lowei Harz, asm Switzerland, the cows, winch can y bells 
haimoniously tuned, are dnven up into tho lieiglits in eaily 
suminei, letmning to the slielteiod legions in late autumn 
The Haiz being the fiist obstacle to oppose the Qjoist, 
cold winds from the North Soa, the noithem summits are 
destitute of ticos, but the lower slopes of the Uppei Ilaiz 
are heavily wooded with pines and fiis Between the 
foiests of these stretch numeious peat-iaosseb, which contain 
in then spongy leseri oiis the sources of many bmall e>Ii earns 
On the Biocken me found one or two aictic and seveial 
alpine plants In the Lower Haiz the foie&ts contain a 
great variety of timber The oak, elm, and biich ai e com- 
mon, while the beech especiallj attains an unusual size and 
beauty The walnut tiee grows m the easteiu districts 
The last bear was killed in the Haiz in 1705, and the 
last lynx in 1817, and since that time the wolf too has 
become extinct, bub deei, foxes, wild cats, and badgers aie 
still to be found in the foiests 

The stieams aie veiy numeious, but are all small "W hile 
they are rendered extensively useful, by voiious skilful 
artifices, in woiking tbe mines undeigiound, at other parts 
of then course they present the moat pictuie&que scciieiy 
in all the picturesque Harz PciLaps the finest valley is 
the locky Bodethal, with the Boss Tiappe, the Hexontanz- 
platz, the BaumannshoLle, and the Bielshohle 

The inhabitants, about 70,000 in number, aie descended 
fiom vaiiouB stocks Tbe Upper and Lower Saxon, the 
Thuiingian, and the Fiankish races have all contiibuted to 
form the piesent people, and then lespectivo influences are 
still to bo traced in the varieties of dialect The boundary 
line between High and Low German posses through the Harz 
The Haiz is now one of the most fiequenterl touiist 
lesoits of Germany It is traveised by excellent loads in 
all directions, and is completely girt by railways fiom the 
pnncipal towns of the empire The chief point of interest 
is undoubtedly the Brocken or Blocksherg, famous as the 
scene of the ” Walpurgisnacht ” in Goethe’s J’anst, as wdl 
as for the atmospherical phenomena of wlneb. the “spectie 
of the Brocken” (see Hauo) is the best known The Haiz 
was the last stionghold of paganism in Qeimany, and to 
that fact are due the wend legends, m which no district is 
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ncliQi, anrl the wiLd and fancifnl names that aio given by 
the people tu the peculiar objects and appeaiancee ot natnio 

Litiitifuii — V MIJ full list of -woikH on the Iln/, os|Kriil]> 
on tlie Uiockcu, Mill lio found vpiicnilul to tlir piinphlLt 
dc'ahiuhte ilu Jlioci.cn) ciit 11, dtli cd , Ascln i-dcl^n iiad Jjim 
sie, laT*! feco nlHO llohnunii, Jfncyni'.Llits ^nJiiv, II ilk, 
1803, Hoiicininn, Uu. AUutInanei (ki Um,Mt Ivliiisthil, 18i7, 
Jiimnicun'in, Ilai gclugt, llxinisUdt, 193t, llolliiiinn, Jimi/m 
unA Bunjfi.'itni dni (jnudliiibuij:', 1836, llauimami, Uthcj 

All Bilthiag lies JIai^jihi)iji\, (lothii"< ii, 1812 , JJioti.tHifa>innbuL}i, 
1850, llicdctlou, Du ITaiz, sw Btlthning mid Untuhtiltunif }ui 
Huii .1 etbcnrfr, UiuiisuKk, 1351 , Ijiclimvnii, AinIlniiLut di-i Jims 
ffebiigf\ UrmisxMik, 1851, Spukci, Du llais, iune Junutn. und 
flagra, Bciliit, 1852 and 1810 , Ej, Uiashiuh, Gosln, 1855 
Piohk, Haisbugin., 1851, IJaiJiildii , 185b, Jfai ~ und Xyffhutisir 
til GctliMtn, Uchildiiuiujtn, Li , 1870, iiid Zki JTai', 1878, 
IFcgiLiiAU till Jfuiz uivl du'.iH Umgrgend, Balm, 1857, Nimn 
btttff, Dt,i- Zu-itii an'h ! u tui little, Iialobcu, 1857, Mim Bin ton. Out 
Sumniu ill tilt 7/ai. Jtijcsf, L,diiil)in£!li, 1865, Oroddock, AhiiAde) 
OioiiHoiii dis Ifiii.rs, IClaiistlnl, 1871 , Ilimpe, Flout Ileiufnia, 
II die, 187d, Bliitkbutn, Tlit Jfutu Mounlauis, n Tom, London, 
3873, T3ut,h (Oa-iaiiiiHi’lh Sihuflrn), “Ucbei denHiir,” 1877, Hex 
T iS Ilill lud J tv Tinlij, in C'oUuiy Giiaidtftn,i6l xxx. , ITpine, 
JI'ci loin Aniongtlu II nidl)ooksniivl)c noted those of bthuti/ii, 
tViiner, Gottscliilk, Mijii, Jliilkr, Prcdigei, and Giiibon 

HAlIZBUPiO, 01 Nrusrxnr Haii/buec., the chief town 
of an office in tlie Binnswiek on do of Wolfenbiittel, 
PniSBia, is situated 7 27 feel above sea-le\ el on the right bank 
of the Itadau, a tiibutary of the Ocker, and at theteiminue 
of the Brunsiiick-Har/burg Railway, 5 miles E S E from 
Goslnr and 18 miles f> from Wolfenbiittel The opening 
of the laihvay has made the Harzbuig lonto a principal one 
foi persons visiting the Harz, and the town is also much 
frequented ns a aummei xesidence It possesses a salt- 
watei bath and also a hydropathic establishment A mile 
and n Inlf south from the tow n lies the Buigberg, 1500 feet 
above sea-lex el, on whose summit, acooiding to tradition, 
thoie was at one tune an altar to the heathen idol Krodo, 
still to be seen in ibo Uhidi ebapd at Ooslat Theie aae 
now on the summit of the lull a hotel, the remains of an 
old castle, and a monument erected in 1875 to the honour 
of Piinco Bismarck, wntli an insciiption token fiom one of 
his spoochos against the Ultramontane claims of Rome — > 
“ Nadi (Janossa gehen wii nidit ” The population of 
Haizburg in 1875, including the villages of Bundbeira, 
Bchulenrode, and Schlewecke, was 4271 

The ewtls was built by tlie empiioi ITuuvlV botwoon 1066 
and 1060, but w la 1 ud in mini by flu Savons alxjut 1080 By 
Fiedciick I It ms gimtcd to Hcniy thr Lion, who caused it to he 
ubiiiltwitli great spkmloin about 1180 It was a lioqucnt lesi 
(Iliico ot Otto IV , who died at it, and bj Ins will giantcd it to tho 
couutb of B oklonbetg After being iiequontly besieged and token. 
It finally, aftei the battle of Muhlboig in 1546, passed to tho lioiiso 
of Biuuswiek It teased to bo of inipoiUnco as a foiticss aftoi tho 
Thiity Years’ Wai, and giadually fell into inius 

«»« dir Q, ulacTite dii Mm bum llallMaalnflr. 
IS’6 DoraiiiLS //(Iiiftajir iwd setnr Umgebmitf, Rortai, 18fi2. IlnlmsUln, 2 »m 
/ fti, Sbi? niirft tewAicArt, nninsttJEk, 1878 

HASAN AND HUSEIN, the sons of 'Alf zbn Abu Tdib, 
cousin and son-in law of Mahomet, and hoioes of the 
passion play pei formed annually throughout India and 
Peisia by Shinh Mahometans in the month of Moharinm 
Then lelationship to the prophet is impoitant to the undei- 
standing of their lii&toiy, and may be seen from the follow- 
ing table — 


OmniDi} iilB cnllnts 
(Damiaciiv SSO-TtiO a b , 
Coidoie, 7ufi-1031 A o j 


EiCiiliiin 
d el ■Vlotteleli 

,-J 


‘AtaallBi, 

llAiionrT 


'AbLs, 

ptOBcnltoi of til 
Ahbnsldc caliph' 


Hoaan and niuain 


The office of guarrhaii of the kaabeh or temple of Mecca, 
and cbiel: of the tube of Korci&b, which was vested in 'ALd 
Mondt, would have descended to ‘Abd Sliems, his eldest eon, 
had It not been given to ILlslum, the second, m icward foi 
some inilitaty successes, and this circumstance caused a 
bittei enmity between the two families When Mahomet 
died, *Ali churned the right to the efface of caliph {lhattfeh, 
“vicegeient” oi “successor”), but found foimidable rivals 
in Abu Bekr, the father of *Ayesha the piophct’s favounto 
xsifo, ‘Omar, another of his fathers in law, and OthmAn, the 
only member of the rival house of Oinmaiyeli W'ho had 
joined the Muslim ranks ‘Ayesha, whom 'All had moi tally 
offended by listening to a cbaige of incontinence w Inch had 
been made against her, made common cause with the 
Ommaiyides, and sticnuously opiiosed ‘All’s pccessioii A 
compromise was efiected by the election of Abu Bekr, on 
Ins death ‘Omai was made caliph, and when lie in turn died, 
'Othman was elected, as 'All lefiised to subsciibe to tbe con- 
ditions imposed upon him that he shoukl govern in accord- 
ance with the “traditions” as well as the KorAn These 
“ traditions ” are the whole body of ceiemomallaws and cus- 
toms by which the imperfect code of the EoiAn was sup- 
plemented , they are derived from ancient Arab and even 
Jewish usage, although to give them a proper sanction and 
force they have been attiibuted to Mahomet himself, who 
IS supposed to have enunciated them at diffeient times qe 
sepaiato a/wfdrfA (singulai, luxdvtli), and the tiacing of them 
through the various authorities to the piopliet himself is 
still a most important branch of Muslim theologj' 

The “tiaditions” aie spoken of collects ely as the Sunufli^ 
whence the name Sunni, given to that sect of Mahometans 
who follow them, and it waa to this that ‘All refused to 
subscribe ‘Othman on his acce&eion displayed an unblush- 
ing paitisanship for his own, the Ommniyide, family, and 
appointed Mo‘Aw lyeh, a bitter enemy of the HAshimi family, 
governor of Syria ‘Othman was asbaesinated in 655 a n , 
and *Alf -was then unconditionally elected caliph Ha 
immediately recalled Mo'Awiy eh, who lefused to obey, and, 
supported by the influence of the implacable 'Ay o&ha, claimed 
the caliphate for himself A seveie struggle between tbe 
two paities ensued, and *Ah was at fiist successful, but was 
at length compelled by intngue to submit his claims to 
arbitration, instead of following up his mihtniy adxaiitegcs 
A number of his followeis, about 12,000, taking umbiage 
at this, deserted him, thus originating the sect of KliArejfyeh 
or “Separatists,” who leject the lawful goveinment estab- 
lished by public consent A conspiracy of thiee of these 
deseiteia lesulted in tho muider of 'All, who was slam at 
the door of a mosque in Kdfa, and buiied at a spot about 
6 miles fiom that town A magnificent mausoleum was 
afterwaids erected over his tomb, which became later on 
the mte of the town Meshed 'AH, “All’s shiine,” one of tho 
great places of resort for Shiah pilgrims On All’s death 
his eldest eon Hasan was elected caliph, but lesigned the 
offlea in favour of Mo'Awiyeh on condition that he should 
lesume it at the latter’s death Mo'Awiyeh, however, who 
wished hia own son Yezid to bucceed liim, caused Hasan to 
be foully mnrdeied by his own wife eight years later 
Yezfd succeeded his father, on the latter’s death, without 
opposition oi election, and the Ommaiyide dynasty became 
thus firmly established on the throne The partisans of 
All’s family were, however, fai from content, and Husein, 
'All’s surviving son, waa secretly invited to KiSfa to place 
himself at the head ot the paity, and revolt against Yezid 
Framptmeasnies weietaken by the caliph, who had obtained 
timely warning of the movement 'Obeidallah, a vigorous 
officer, was appointed governor of Kiifa, seized upon Husein’s 
envoy, Muslim, and one HAui in whose house he had been 
concealed, and when the populace assembled and clamomed 
for then release he caused them to be beheaded and their 
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heads to bo cast down among tlie crowd Husein. was 
inteicepted on the boidera oi Babylonia by Haiio, with a 
company of horse, who told him. he had ordois to bung 
him. alone to Kufa, but allowed him to pioceed by what 
route he chose without losing sight of him A hoiseman 
met them on the road with seciet otders fiom ‘Obeidallah 
to lead Husoin into an open and undefended place, and halt 
until 'Amer, the commaudei of the Syiian army, aitived 
with his foicBS This happened the next day, and Husem 
and his small escoit were eaiiounded by 4000 horse, and 
slaughteied, after a stubboiu resistance, on the plain of 
Keibeht by the banks of the Euphrates, under peculiaily 
tiagic ciicumstances. In > little son ‘Abdallah, and his nephew, 
a beautiful child, both being murdoiod in his arms This 
took place on the 10th of Molmnam 31 ah (680 ad), 
and IS commemorated during that month by tbe Shiahs lu 
India and Persia, a long miiacle play being peifoimed, the 
scenes of which aie earned on fiom day to day, and cul- 
minate in cariyiug out the tahilt oi coihns of the maityis 
to an open place, generally tbe cemeteiy, oi in seaside 
places to the sea-shore 

The cause of *Alf and his family was waimly exponsed 
by the Persians, who had been forced to embiace Islam, 
but who regarded the Sunneh or Semitic law with especial 
repugnance The paity were known as Shiahs, “Secta- 
rians,” and as the quairel between them and the Sunnis 
thus perpetuates the old enmity between Jew and Oentile, 
between, the Semitic and Aiyan races, it has pioduced an 
uiepaiable breach in IsUm 

Tho passion play of Susan and Husem has beon publishetl in 
English bySu Louis PeUy (London, 1879,2 vols 8\o) fiom Iho dicta 
tiou of native tcaclieis and perfoiuieia of the diama (E H P ) 

IIASBEYA., or ETasbeiya, a town of tbe Diuses, about 
36 miles west of Damascus, is situated at the foot of Mount 
Herinon lu Syiia, overlooking a deep ampbitbeati o, from 
wbicli a bio ok flows to tbe Ha&bAui Both sides of tbe 
valley aie planted m ten aces with olives, vines, and other 
fiuit tioos Tho grapes aie either diiod, or made into a 
kind of syrup About four fifths of the inhabitants are 
Chiistiaiis, and in 1846 anAmeuoan Pi otestant mission was 
establisbed in the town This little oommumiy suffered 
much peisecutiou at fiist fiom the Gieek Church, and aftei- 
wards fiom the Druses, by whom in 1860 nearly 1000 
Cliiistians were massacied, while others escaped to I^io oi 
Sidon The castle in Hasboya was held by Ihe crusadeis 
under Count Oian, but in 1171 the Druse emus of the 
gieat Bhehaab family (see Dhuses) recaptmed it, lu 1206 
Ihi^i family was confirmed m the loidsliip of the town and 
district, which they held till the Tuikisli authorities took 
possession of the costlo in the present century Near 
Hasbeya aie bitumen pits let by Government , and to the 
north, at the soaico of the HasbUni, the ground is volcanic 
Some tiavellers have identified Haebeya with the Biblical 
Baal-Gad, or Baal-Hermon, — a supposition rendered the 
moie likely by the rums of several temples near the town 
Population about 6000 

HASDRUBAL Of the heareis of this veiy common 
Carthaginian name tho most famous are the following — 

1 One of the leaders of the popular party at the close 
of the First Punic Wai He was conspicuous foi his 
dexterous management in politics and his oonciliatoiy 
manners He mairied the daughtei of Hamilcai Barca, 
and his skilful and coidial co operation was of enoimous 
consequence to Hamiloar during his Spanish wars He 
went to Spam with bis father-m-law, but soon returned to 
Oaithage, where his talents were specially needed to con- 
duct the party at home He was, however, in Spam when 
Hamilcai fell (229) , and wo* soon foimally appointed by 
the home Goveinment to the command which he had at once 
assumed Devoting himself most successfully to the tusk 
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of consolidating Ike Cai thagiiiiaii powei m Spam, he founded 
New Caithage as the Spanish capital, and rnanied the 
daughter of a Spanish chief His kindly and geueious 
mannei attached the natives to him, and brought many 
ovei to the Carthaginian alliance In 221 he fell by tho 
hand of an assassin The account given of him by Polybiua 
IS much moie favouiable and far nioio tiustwoithy than 
that of the Roman nnthoi Fabins whom he refeiis to 

2 The second son of the gieat Hamilcai He was left 
hy Hannibal as commandci m Spain (219 B c ), where he 
had to contend with the two Scipios, Cneius and Pubhua 
Three years weie spent in desultoiy warfare, in which 
tho Romans weio generally successful Aftai the battle of 
Cannre, Hasdiubal was ordered to maich into Italy, while 
Himilco was seut from Carthago with a fresh army to 
supply his place But a decisive battle on the Ebio, in 
which he was totally defeated, checked his noithwaid maich 
It is hardly possible to exaggerate the impoitance of this 
battle Had a fiesh Oaithaginiau aimy joined Hannibal 
in Italy for the campaign of 215 oi 214, the dangei to 
Rome would have been infinitely increased Several years 
now passed, maiked by the Roman histoiiaiis wnth fiesli 
Roman victories, and it is ceitain that the struggle con- 
tinued doubtful tiU. 212, when both the Scipios were 
defeated and slain In spite of this gieat succesB, Ilasdru- 
hal was not at the moment able to begin the maich on Italy 
The Romans wore skilfully lalheJ hy Lucius Maioius, and 
in 211 a fresh army undei thepieetoi Neio landed, m Spam 
At the same time there seems to have been no co-opeio- 
tion among the Carthaginian generals, and when the 
younger Scipio landed m Spam (210) he found then aimics 
widely separated Taking advantage of this, Bcipio by a 
suildeu attack (209) captured New Caithage, which con- 
tained vast mibtaiy stoies, all the Spanish hostagee, and 
10,000 captives To achieve this brilliant success he had 
to leave the road northwards undefended, and although he 
rapidly returned and. (accoiding to the Roman accounte) 
defeated Hasdiubal at Baeoula m Andalusia, the Cartha- 
ginian general was able to make his way with a strong 
army to the Pyrenees, which he crossed in safety near the 
western extremity The whole course of the Spanish wois, 
and especially the chionology of these later events, aie very 
obscure At all events Hasdrubal, after a very rapid and 
skilful maich. across the whole breadth of Gaul, appeared 
eaily m 207 m the north of Italy When once he had 
snecoodod m getting out of Spain, tins hiilliant march 
proved Hasdiubal worthy of hia father and his biothei , 
and long os it hnd taken to c.iiiy out his plan, we must 
lomember that after the Romans peiceived the necessity of 
keeping him back fiom Italy tho difficultiea in his way 
weio enoimous On hearing of the passage of the Pyrenees, 
the Romans i aised extraordinary levies, but before they had 
token any steps to meet him, Hasdrubal was akeady in 
Cisalpine Gaul Hannibal was still in Apulia, perhaps not 
expecting his brother so soon , Hasdinhal sent to meet him 
two Numidian horsemen with four Gauls, who almost at 
the end of their perilous jouiney fell into the hands of the 
consul Nero In the meantime Hasdiubal had advanced into 
XJmbna, where the plebeian ooiisul Livius was excamped 
near Sena Nero, with 7000 men, left his own comp, and by 
a rapid march, which must be ranked among the most import- 
ant events of tho war, joined his colleague The united army 
was much too strong for Hasdrubal He tried to avoid a 
battle, but his guides failed him, and ho wes forced to fight 
on the sonth bank of the Metaurus A long and bloody 
conflict resulted in the complete defeat of the Carthagimaus, 
and Hasdrubal, after all was lost, fell sword in hand in tho 
midst of the enemy His bead, which was thiown by Nero^s 
soldiers into HannibaVs camp, first revealed to the latter 
hu. brothel’s defeat and the rum of the CarthBginion cause 
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H^-SLTNGDElSr, n maiket tovin of LT,iioaE.hiiB, Englandj | 
li Bitiiatorl 7 miles S E of Blackbuin, in a Inlly distiiet on 
the lioideis of tko foieit ot llossenrlalc, and i3 supposed by 
some to donvo its name £iom tho hazel trees s^hith at one 
tune aboundofl in its ncighboiuliootl The town foimoily 
btood on tkc slope of a hill, but tho modem part, which is 
f.nbs.tanti.illv' built of stone, has been elected at its base 
The paiislL cbuich dedicabrl to tSb James was, with tho 
exception of tho tovvei, which dates fioni tho time of 
Heniy VIIE , itbuill la 1780, and the whole stmctiuo 
was le-itoiecl in 1879 Hindsonie bchools are attached, 
to whii-h Ihcro is an endow inent foi ten pool boys, 
fomuled in 1719 Tlio piincipnl othei buildings aio the 
mech lines’ institute, tho tonn hall, svhcio the sessions and 
county eouit aio held, and the public hall foi assemblies 
The woollen mamifactnie, foimcily tho staple of the town, 
has now been suporieded by that of cotton, and theie aio 
also silk maiiiifiiotiires, non uoiks, and size works In tho 
vioinity thcie aie colheiios and quaiiica foi stone, flags, 
and slate The population ot the town m 18G1 was 6929, 
and 7698 in 1871, and tluat of the township was 10,109 
and 12,000 

IIASPE, a town of Prnssn, jnoMiice of 'Westphalia, 
goveinment distiiot of Aiu->beig, and cncle ot Hagen, is 
situated in tho ■valley of tho Ennepo wheio tho Haspei 
strcinijoin-. tint nwei, and on tho inilway fioin Dusseldoif 
to Doitmnnd, 23 itides ninth east of Dusseldoif It has 
lion foundiios, lolling mills, puddling fninnces, and manu- 
faotuios of iron, steel, and brass waios, and of machines 
Ha-pe was laisod to the i auk of a town m 187+ Tho 
population 111 1875 was 7030 

IliiSSAN, a distiict of Mysore, India, lying between 
12’ 30' and 13’ 23' N lat and between 76“ 32' and 76“ 
B8' E long It 13 bounded on the F! W by the Madias dis- 
trict of South Kanaia, and on tho S partly by tho state of 
Cooig Tho mam portion of the district consists of the 
iivbL bisiii of tho Hcniavati and its tributaries It nalm- 
ally divnles into tno poitions, the MalnAil oi hill country, 
which include^ some of the highest langos of the Western 
Gluts, and tho Maiddn oi plain oountij, sloping towards 
the south Tlio Heaiavati, which flow s into tho Oaiiveiy 
in the cv;ticmc, south, m the great iivei of the distiict, 
iti. most impoitant tributary is the Yagaclii The nppex 
slopes of the Western Ghats aio abundantly clothed with 
magiiiliLeiit foiests, and wild animals of all soits abound 
Among the mineral pioducts aio kaolin, folspai, and 
qnaitz Tho soil of tho valleys is a iich red alluvial loam 
Tliu viev oxtoncU to 3201 siiniio niilcs Tlio census of 18"1 ic- 
tnined the lalnbitants it 660,001 — 329,007 miles end 3i0,86t 
ft iiiiloq — the Hindu-, nuinbonug 050,877, lliliometens 14,460, 
JuiiM 1954, GUustian? 2670 Hassm town and Nnsipni each con- 

tim more thin DOOO mliibitiiiti The staiilc oiops consist oliaffi, 
iiu , tobicoo, siirii cine., tho i^ocoi-nnt iiid neca nut pvlins, plui 
tiiin tiLos, ind rhilhes CoJTio cultii itioii his heen on tho mcieaso 
nf 1 do jLiis The fust plintitioii was opened in 1843, ami now 
tlicieiie I'i'i coAlo estiits on'iicd by Eiiioiicnns ind 0500 native 
holdings The stitislics of iiiigition show a total of 6005 tanks in 
tho distiict and 215 miles of e inals Tho ov-iKuts no luge, con- 
sisting clnofly of food gi mis and coAee The imnoits aro Emopean 
piote goods, Iiaidivaie of all soils, and sines') The Icugest weekly 
lui IS held it Aim A gioit unuial icligiaus gitiieiing ind ftii, 
ittonded by about 10,000 peisoua, tikes place o\ eiy yen atklelakot 
The gloss lovcuuo imoiiiitod in 1873-74 to £126,908, andthepoheo 
fuTCo (1874) numbeied 470 mon of all links, maintained at a cost 
of £3692 Thoie wmo 213 sdiools in 1874 aided by Govornnient, 
attended by 1379 pupils, and 147 unaided with 1657 pupils Tho 
avtiaso mem tempeiatuie of tlio dmiiiet is 70°, ond tho iveiage 
iiinfill It Hnssin town during seven yeais wis 86 inches In the 
Gmts as nuioh as 100 inches sometimes fall in the 3 am IWaiious 
level prevails in tho Malnad dming tho early lains 
The loal hiatoiy of Hassin does not begin until the epoch of the 
Snllila dynasty, which lasted from tho lOtli tall the 14tli century 
Then cipitil was at Hivaiilvati pun, the ruins of which aie stjH to 
1)6 seen scattered lonnd the village of Halebid in this distiict The 
caThei kings professed the Jam faith, but the finest temples were 


elected to Sivu by the latei moniichs ot tno imo IVliilo they 
WLic at tho zeintli ol tliuu powei the wholo of southcin Indii 
icknowltdg^ tlitii sway Attoi tho Maliometin luvasio]! m tno 
mil contuij, the distiiot of ITassin ceised to exist is tho scat ot i 
niotiopobs, ond became a lemote piovince known os Bilim Since 
1812 tho distnct, with tho lest of iljsore, his been iindoi diicct 
BiiUsh idmmistiation 

nASSAN See As'.A'S'giisr'S, vol ii p 723 

HASSE, JoiLVNV Adolph (1699-1783), a musical com- 
poser, IS a sinking instance of the iiifetability of fame 
One of the most piolific and most celebrated composers 
of tho ISlli oentuiy, he is now all but foigotten, and his 
extant w oiks rest quietly on tho shelves of public libiaiios 
IIo was bom at Beigedoif neai Ilanibiiig, on Maioh 25, 
1699, and received his fiist musical education from his 
fathci Being possessed of a fine tenoi voice, ho chose the 
theatiical careei, and joined the opeiatic tioupo conducted 
by Heinhard Kei&erat TTambuig, the same Keisei in whose 
oichestra Handel had plaj cd tho second violin some years 
before Hasae's success led to an engagement at tho couit 
theatie of Biunswick, and it was theie that, in 1723, he 
mode his ddbut as a composei with the opera Av tiff onus 
Tho success of this fiist woik induced the dnko to send 
Hasso to Italy foi the completion of his studies, and in 
172 i he went to Naples and placed himself undei the 
tmtion of the celcbiated Porpoia, with whom, howevci, he 
seems to Lav e disagreed both as a man and as an ai tist 
On the othci linnd he gained the fiieiidship of Alessandro 
Soailatti, to whom he owed his fiist commission foi a 
seienodo foi two voices, sung at a family celebration of a 
wealthy meichant by two of the gieatest singeis of Italy, 
Faiinelli and Signora Tesi This event e&tahlislied Hasso's 
fame, he soon became very populai hy the nome of “il 
caro Sossone,” and his opeia Sesosti ato, wiitten foi and pio- 
duced at the Eoyal Opera at Naples in 1726, made Ins 
name known all ovei Italy At Venice, vvheie he went in 
1727, he and his woiks were leooived with equal favoui 
It was theie that he hooamo acquainted with tho celebiated 
singei Faustina Bordoni, bettei known as Faustina Hasso, 
for she becamo the coniiiosei’s wife in 1730 Tho artist- 
conple soon afteiwoids went to Dresden, in compliance 
with a biilhantoftei made to them by the splendoui loving 
olectoi of Saxony, Augustus II Thoio Hasso lomained foi 
two yeais, after winch ho again jouiuoyed to Italy, and also 
in 1733 to London, in which lattei city lie was tempted by 
the anstociatic clique mimical to Handel to become the 
iival and antagonist of that gicat master But this ho 
modestly and wisely doolined, leiiiaining m London only 
long enough to supeiintend the lehearsala for his opera 
A} tasase All this while Faustina had remained atDresden, 
the declared favoui it e of tho public and unfortunately also 
of the clectoi, hoi husband, who lemained attached to her, 
being allowed to see liei only at long inteivals In 1739, 
aftei the death of Augustus II, Hasso settled peimancntly 
at Diesdsn till 1763, when lie and liis ■wife retired from 
conit service with consideiable pensions But Hasse was 
still too young to lest on his lauiels Ho wont with his 
family to Vienna, and added seveial operas to tho gieat 
numbei of Ins works alieady in existence His last woik 
foi the stage was the oiieia H^iffc/tero, wiitten foi the 
wedding of Aichduke Feidinand at Milan On the same 
occasion a dramatic cantata by Mozait, then (1771) fourteen 
yeais old, was peifoimed, and Hasse is said to have pio- 
phesied Mo^aib’s futnie greatness much in the same manner 
as Mozart himself piedictod that of Beethoven By desire 
of his wife Hasso settled at hei birthplace Yemoo, and 
theie he died Decembei 23, 1783 His compositions were 
innumerable, including as many as 120 opeiaa, besides 
oratorios, cantatas, masses, and almost every vaiiety ot 
instrumental music It would be needless to criticize oi 
give the titles of these compositions, for most of them are, 
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IS said befoie, totally and not unjustly forgotten 
Moieovei, comparatively few of tbemliave escaped dostrnc- 
joti During the siege of Diesden by the Pi ua&ians in 1760, 
oost of his manuscripts, collected for a complete edition lo 
oe brought out at the exiiense of the electoi, were burnt 
^01110 of his works, amongst them an opeia AlciJe al £iiio, 
lia’ve been published, and the libiaiies of Yienna and 
Diesden possess the aiitogiapha of otlieis Hawse’s mslin 
mentation is coitamly not above the low level attained 
t»y the aveiage musicians of his time, and his eme^nbles do 
lot present any foatuias of interost In dramatic fire also 
[le ■was wanting, but he had a fund of gentle and genuine 
melody, and by this fact Ins enormous popularity during 
Ills lifo must be accounted foi The two airs which 
Faiinelli had to repeat every day for ten years to the 
melancholy king of Spain, Philiji V , were both fiom ITasse’s 
kVorks Of Faustina Hasse, ahnost as celebiated as hei 
lusband, most that la neoe&saiy has been said above It 
,vill bo sufl5oient to add that she v as boin at Vomce in 
1700, sang at Vienna, London (under Handel, 1726), and 
Diesden, and was, according to the unanimous verdict of 
.he ciitiea (including Dr Buiney), one of thegieitest ungers 
Df a time iioh m vocal artists The year of her death sa 
lot exactly known Most piobably it sLoitly preceded 
,liat ot her husband 

HASSELQUIST, Fecdekick (1722-1752), a Snodi&h 
lasollei and natmahst, was bom near Linkoeping in East 
Gothland, 3d January 1722 He lost Ins father at an early 
ige, and his uncle, his sole lemainmg piotectoi, in his 
hiiteenth yeai, but succeeded by means of pi ivato teaching 
a supporting himself while continuing his education In 
L741 he enteied the university of TJpsala, wheio his taste 
01 the study of nature was footeied and developed by 
jimimas, and where lu 1747 he obtained licence in 
nedioine, and published a thesis entitled De Ftf tbvs Planla 
'•urn On account of the fiequently expressed logreta of 
liiiinssus at the lack of infoimation regarding the natuial 
iistory of Palestine, Hasselquist resolved to undeitake a 
ouiney to that conntiy, and a snfficient subscription having 
isen obtained to defray expenses, he, aftei making himseU 
icquamted with the languages of the Levant, embarked foi 
huyina, where ho arrived Hovomboi 20, 1749 He VKitod 
laits of Asia Mmoi, Egypt, Cyprus, and Palestine, and 
nada loige natural history collections, but his constitution, 
latuially weak, give way undei the fatigues and anxieties 
if travel, and he died at Smyrna, Febinaiy 9, 1752, on his 
yay homewards His collections reached home m safety, 
nd five yeais after his death tlie results of hia wanderings 
veie published by Linnajus undei the JResaUU Meliff a 

^ndet foiattad fi&7i «? 1749 tdl 1752 The work is 
Liviclod into two paits, the fiist consisting of the traveller’s 
ournal and letters, and the second of his lemaiks on the 
lotany, zoology, and mineralogy of the countries thiough 
vhioh he passed, with observations on the pievalent dis- 
mses and then cure, and the state of industry, commerce, 
md the aits It was translated into Fiench and German 
u 1763, and into English lu 1766 

HASSELT, a town of Belgium, capital of the province 
j± Limbuig, IS situated on the Demei and on the lailway 
Lom Aix-la-ChapeUe to Maestneht, 20 miles north-west 
)f Li^ge It possesses two chuiches, a hospital, a spacious 
,own hall, an alhenseum, and a public library Tobacco 
lud madder ore cultivated m the neighbourhood The 
irmcipal manufactmes are linen, lace, brandy, and beer 
it Hasselt the Dutch nnder the pimce of Oiange gained 
i victory over the Bedgians nnder General Dame, 6th May 
1831 The population m 1876 was 11,361 

HASSENPFLTJG, Hans Danieil Limwia Fbiedbioh 
'1793-1862), a minister of state m Hesse-Cassel, cele- 
orated as a reactionary, was born at Hanan, in the eleo- 


torate of Hesse, m 1793 He studied law at Gottingen, 
and was appointed by the elector Fiedeiick IVilliam I 
(then acting as legent) to a suboidinate post in that uni- 
veisity He lose rapidly, and proved himself a man of 
great lesolution and energy Fiom the fiist he adopted 
that hue of policy which made him so disliked throughout 
his caieei He exeicised, that is to say, a suspicious 
censorship over the press , he reduced to a shadow the power 
of the legislativo ehambeis, ho mtioduced new and haish 
measuiea of aimy discipline, and contended relentlessly with 
all disciples of free thought In the niattei of education ho 

showed pmsewoithy zeal, <ind promoted os far as he could 
the national schools of Hesse But the soi vices he rendered 

in this way weio not sufticient to induce the mass of the 
people to paidon the leactionaiy tendency of his general 
policy, and he was obliged m 1837 to fiee from the general 
hatred he liad encountered He found shelter m Piuasia, 
where the Government entrusted him with the disthaige 
of vaiious judicial oflitos, and he remained m Prussia till 
the full tide of reaction had set in after thejeai 1848 
He then (1860) letuincd lo Hesse Catsel, the ministry of 
the revolution of 1 848 having been di’imissed Despite the 
fact that Hasseiipflug bad ner ei fieod himself from a charge 
of peculation brought against him in the peifoimanco of 
Ills judicial duties in Piussia, he was appointed by the 
doctoi of Hesse to tire head of the new ministry He acted 
at once on the old lines, levying taxes M ithoufc the consent 
of the chambers., dissolving them when they protested, and 
finally proclaiming luaitial law The soldiers rose, the 
officers being on the side of the people, the Government 
was m so piecarious a condition that it seemed wise to the 
electoi to flee with his comt to Wilhelmsbatl Partly by 
the iiifluenco of Hassenpflug the German brindosiath (or 
council of all the states) espoused the cause of the elector 
against his subjects, and by the end of the year (1850) the 
astute mimstei had the satisfaction of seeing the reactionaiy 
Government (with himself as minister of finance) reinstated 
m power His position was, however, difficult, owing to bis 
gieat unpopuleiity among all classes 'When in 1862 the 
brother of the elector assaulted him in a fit of lunacy, 
Hassenpilug at once sent in his resignation, but it was not 
accepted till 1855 He then retired to Marbmg (m Hesse), 
where he died Octohei 16, 1862 His friend Dr Vilmai, 
who pxonounced his fnneial oiation, dwelt cliiefly on the 
piety of the deceased, who he said nevnr tiavelled without 
a copy of tbe New Testament 

BLABTINAPUIl, an ancient city of India, in the Meerut 
disteict, Nortli-Wostein Provinces, lying on the bank of the 
BurigangA, or foimei bed of the Ganges, 22 miles N E 
of Meeiat Zb foimed the capital of the gicat Pdndaia 
kingdom, celebrated mthe JlfaMJ/idjccia, and piobably one 
of the eailiest Aryan settlements outside the Punjab Few 
tiooes of the ancient city now remain, but tradition points 
to a group of shapeless mounds as the residence of the 
children of the moon, the Lunar princes of the house of 
BhArata whose deeds aie oommemorated m the great 
national epic After the conclusion of the famous war 
which forms the central episode of that poem, Hastinapur 
remained foi some tune the metropolis of the descendants 
of Paiikshit, but the town was finally swept aivay by a 
flood of the Ganges, and the capital vras transferred to 
HausAmbi 

HASTINGS, a municipal and parliamentary boiough 
and market-town of Sussex, England, the pimoipal of the 
Cinque Ports, is picturesquely situated on the southern 
coast of England, 74 miles from London by the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway, and 62 by the London 
and South-Eastern Railway It lies in two goiges, sur- 
rounded by an amphitheatre of hills and cliffs on every side 
except the south At the beginning of the century, when 
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it fiisfc camo into leputation as a watei in" place, Hastings 
consisted of two mam streets , but since then many new 
etieets and squaies have "been added, and St Loonaids, at 
tint time about a mile distant, la now connected with it 
by a line of teriacea and parados, and foims its moie fasliion 
abls district On the brink of the westein clili theic still 
eland a squaio and a oiicnlai towei of the old castle, pio 
bably erected soon after the time of William tlio Conqiieioi, 
and the rums, opened up by excavation in 1B24, of the 
castle ctapel, a tiansitional Hoiman sluicture 110 feet long, 
witb a nave, chancel, and iisles Besides the ebapd, tbeie 
w vs also at one time a college, both being undoi the contiol 
of a dean and seoulai canons The doaiieiy was at one time 
held by Thomas a Becket, and one of the canontics by 
William of Wykeham The piineipal public buildings aie 
tbe old palish chiuehca of All Saints and St Clements, both 
111 the Porpondiculai style, the foiniei containing in its 
regi->toi foi IGl*! the baptism of Titus Oates, whose fathei 
was rector of the paiish, and the lattei two btasses to 
Thomas Weekes (d 15G3) and dolui Bailey (d 1592), 
the town hall, erected in 1823 , the music hall, mooted in 
1859 , the assembly looni, the Homan Catholic college, 
the Aiigustmiaii monastaiy, and the Albert memoiial and 
diinking fountain, elected in ISCl Among the industiies 
of the town arc fishing, boat building, and coach-nnking, 
but Its piospoiity depends chiefly upon its lepntation as a 
wateuiig-place Its popnlaiity in this respect is owing to 
its histoiical inteiest, its pictuiesque situation, the many 
beantiful walks in the neighbourhood, its fine level sands, 
and its healthy climate, which, while biacing and vigoioua 
m the highei paits of tlio town, is in ite lowoi paits speci- 
ally suited, from its mildness, foi suffeiois fiom polmouaiy 
cornplaints The town is w ell supplied with hotels, read- 
ing rooms, and pleasuie gaidens, and possesses a line of 
parades extending along the coast foi neaily 8 miles Tlio 
IMariua, & coroied patade 600 feet in length, was built in 
1825 Theia is a fine pioi, opened in 1872, 900 feet in 
length, and possessing a pavilion oapablo of seating neaily 
2000 persons A public, jjoik, 70 acres in e'ctent, is at 
pi esont being laid out The sew age of the town w con 
veyed a considerable distonoe out to sea befoie it is dis 
charged Tho area of tbe municipal boiongb. is 1636 
acres, and of the paihamentaiy borough 4617 acres The 
population of tho inunici|ial boiough in 1871 was 29,291, 
and of the pmbamentaiy boiough 33,337 


Histings IS of gioit antnpiitj , Slid w IS 1 place of some unpeitanco 
in the time of tho Anglo Stvons Some cleiivo its name fiom 
Hasten, aDiiiish piisto who invagi il that cosat in the Umo of Allied 
tho Gient AoeoTdmo to tho IPYench bioginphei of Edwaid the 
Coiifossoi, it Vi is so called tiom the lusty mnunei in whuh William 
luiewLil it:> foi tificulions It is niontioncd m tlie ehioiiiclGS os 
I/ivslinifaf, and is leekoncd -is dt!>tin< t fiom the shuo of Snssev In 
tho Bivtux tipostiy il IS called HtUirtga asastta A mint nas 
tstablislied it it bj Athelstnii m S24, of I^Illeh theie is soma notiLO 
in tin Daincsdi> Book In 1049, aocoidiiig to tlie Woieosim 
Chioniiln, its spaineudisitinqiushocl themselves in the puisuitof tho 

£ iiato iSwond aftoi the rauidei ot Beoin, and took two of hn, ships 
like the othu pinicipal seopoits on tho southern coast, itnas gai 
nbOiittil by Ilaiold in view of tlu possible landing of WilUain tbe 
Uonipieioijlo uhom, honovci, it siiiiendciod uithoutsUiking ahlow, 
and who seketed it as tho site of a noini.nient camp, and mc^od a 
wooden foi boss on tho Jiff on winch the castle vas aftciwnidsbiult 
Prom this camp Willi nn, on the moinmg of Octcboi I4th, 1066, &ot 
out to meet Haiold at Scnlac Hill , and nftei his gieat victoiy iheie 
lie lotiuned to it, and lomoined encamped five days m the hoiie of 
receiving tho liomogt, of the Lnghsh The site of tho ouginnl ton n 
IS supposed to be non m gicatpait covered by tho sea Byacliaitei 
of William tho Conqueioi HnsUngs, together withHythe.uns added 
to the tliioo pioviously incoi pointed poits of Sandwnh, Dover, and 
Romney, ana invested nitli ceit im piivilegos, the live being snhae- 
qnently known ns the " Cmqne Poits ” In tho reign of Edw aid I it 
nas loted at 21 ships with 21 soamon in each, foi the scivica of the 
king foi fourteen days at Ins ovm dliaige In 1377 the town nas 
wiiaeddown. bTthoFionch,biititnassoonafterw(iidsiebmlt The 
hmbolu has fallen almost into disuse smee tho time of Elizaheth, 
sheen the wooden piei was dcstioyedhya stoiiu, it does not now od 


mit vessJs above 100 tons binlhon, and tins onlv at full tide Tlio 
town loooivul a ehaitor or iiiooipoiation fiom Ehrabcth in 1568, 
vihiih was coiihiniod and enlaigod by Oh iilcs II lu the 42d ot 
I'dwaid III it obt niiod tho ptivilogc of ittunnng two mcmbeis to 
poiliament 

HASTINGS, Waruin (1732-1818), the fii&t govemoi- 
goneidl of Biitish India, was bom on tho 6th of Decembei 
1732 in tho bttlo bamleb of Cliurcbill in Ov-foidsluie 
He came of a family which had been settled inr many 
geneiations in the adjoining village of Daylesfoid, but 
lus great grandfather had sold tbe ancestral manoi house, 
and bis grandfatliei hod been unable to maiiitain himself 
in possession of the family living His mothei died a few 
days aftei giving him bath , his fatliei, Pyimston Hastings, 
diifted away to perish obsouioly in the West Indies Thus 
nufoitunate in bis bath, young Hastings received the ele- 
ments of education at a cbaiity sclioul m his native village 
At tho age of eight ho was taken in chaige by an eldei 
brothel of bis fathei, Howaid Hastings, who hold a post 
in the customs After spending two yeats at a private 
school at Neumgton Butts, he was moved to West- 
minstor, whet a among his contempoiaiies occiii the names 
ot Loid Tltuilow and Lord Shelbuine, Sir Elijah Tmpey, 
and the poets Cowpei and Churchill In 1749, when his 
headmaster Hi Nichols was alteady anticipating foi him a 
suctcssful caieei at tho univeisity, his uncle died, leaving 
him to tho care of Mr Chiswick, who was in the diieetion 
of the East Indio Company, ond he determined to send 
kis ward to seek his foitune as a “ writei ” in Bengal 

When Hostings landed at Calcutta m Ootobei 1760, the 
affaus of the East India Company were at a low ebb 
Throughout the entiie south of the peninsula French influ- 
ence was piedominant The settlement of Port St George 
or Madras, captuiod hy force of aims, had only recently 
been lestoied. m aocoidonoe with a clause of the peace of 
Aix-la^Chapelle The luiid gonius of Dupleix everywheie 
oveishadowed tho native imagination, and thestai of Clive 
hod scaioely yet risen above the horizon The iivalry be- 
tween the English and the French, which had olieady 
convulsed the south, did not penetiate to Bengal That 
piovince was uiidei the able government of All Yaidi 
Khan, who peremptoiily forbade the foreign settlers at Cal- 
cutta and Chandaiuagai to intioducQ feuds fiom Euiopo 
The duties of a young "wiitei ” were tlicn such as aie im- 
plied in the name At an early date Hastings was placed in 
chaiga of an auiang oi factoiy in the intonoi, where his 
duties would be to supeiintend the weaving of silk and 
cotton goods under a system of money advances In 
1765 he was tcansfeiied to KAsimb&z&r, the iivoi-port of 
the native capital of Mui3hid3.bAd In 1756 the old 
nawAb died, and was succeeded by his giandson SuAj- 
ud-Haulah, a spoilt boy of 19, whose name is indelibly 
associated with the tragedy of the Black Hole When 
that passionate young pnnee, in levenge for a fancied 
wiong, resolved to drive the English out of Bnngal, his fiisfc 
step was to occupy the fortified factoiy ot KAsimbAz.ii, and 
moke piisoneis of Hastings aud bis companions Hastings 
was soon leleased at tbe intercession of the Dutch lesi- 
dent, and made use of his position at lIurshidAbAd to open 
negotiations with the English fugitives at Falta, thesifce of 
a Dutch factoiy neai the mouth of the Hooghly In latoi 
days he used to lefer with puds to his services on this 
occasion, when he was fii&t initiated into the wiles of 
Oiiental diplomacy Aftei a while, he found it neco&saiy 
to fly fiom the Mahometan oouifc, and join tbe mam body of 
the English at Falta lYhen the relieving force arrived fiom 
Madras undei Colonel Clive and Admiral Watson, Hastings 
eniolled himself as a volunteei, and took part in the action 
which led to the recoveiy of Calcutta CUve showed his 
appreciation of Hastings's merits, by appointing him in 1758 
to the important post of resident at the court of iliiishi- 
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dAb&d It was there that he first came into collision with 
the BengAll Brdhman, Nandkumar, whose subsequent fate 
thiows BO deep a shadow upon his own fair fame During 
his thiee years of office as resident he was able to rendet 
not a few valuable services to the Company j but it la more 
important to observe that hia name nowhere occurs in -^he 
official lists of those who derived pecuniary profit from the 
necesBities and weakness of the native chiefs In 1761 he 
was promoted to bo membei of council, under the piesi 
denoy of Mr Vansittait, who had been introduced by Clive 
from Madias The period of Yansittart’s government has 
been truly described as “ the most levolting page of oui 
Indian histoiy ” The entire duties of administration were 
suffered to remain in the hands of the nawAb, while a few 
irresponsible English traders had drawn to themselves all 
real power The niembeis of council, the commanders of 
the troops, and the commeicial residents plundeied on a 
grand scale The youngest servant of the Company claimed 
the right of tiading on his own account, fiee from taxation 
and fiom local jurisdiction, not only for himself but also 
for every native suboidinate whom he might permit to use 
his name It was this exemption, thieatening the very 
foundations of the Mussulman government, that finally led 
to a luphure with the nawAb Macaulay, m hia celebrated 
essay, has said that “ of the conduct of Hastings at this 
time little is known ” As a mattei of fact, the book 
which Macaulay was professing to review deaciibea at 
length the honourable part consistently taken by Hastings 
in opposition to the great majority of the council Some- 
times m conjunction only with Vansittait, sometimes abso 
lately alone, he protested unceasingly against the policy 
and practices of his colleagues On one occasion he was 
stigmatized in a minute by Mr Batson with “having 
espoused the nawAb’s cause, and ae a bued solicitor de 
fended all hia actions, howevei dishonouiable and detri- 
mental to the Company ” An altercation ensued Batson 
gave him the lie, and struck him in the council chamber 
When war was actually begun, Hastings officially recorded 
his pievious resolution to have resigned, in order to repudi- 
ate responsibility for measutos which he had always 
opposed Waiting only for the decisive victory of Bnxar 
over the allied forces of Bengal and Oudh, he resigned his 
seat and sailed for England in Hoveraber 1764 

After fouiteen yeais’ residence in Bengal Hastings did 
not return home a rich man, estimated by the oppor- 
tunities of his position Acooiding to the custom of the 
time he had augmented his slender salary by private trade 
At a later date, he was charged by Burke with having taken 
up profitable contracts for supplying bullocks for the use 
of the Company’s ti oops It is admitted that he conducted 
by means of agents a large business in timber in the Gan- 
getic sandarbans When at Falta ho had manied Mra 
Oamphell, the widow of an officer She bore him two 
children, of whom one died in infancy at MdrsbidAbAd, 
and was ehoitly followed to the grave by Iiei mothei 
Their common gravestone is in existence at the present 
day, bearing date July 11, 1769 Tlie other child, a son, 
was sent to England, and also died shortly before his 
father’s return While at home Hastings is said to have 
attached himself to literary society, and it maybe infened 
from his own letters that he now made the personal 
acquaintance of Samuel Johusou and Loid Mansfield In 
1766 he was called upon to give evidence before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons upon the affairs of 
Bengal The good sense and clearness of the views which 
he expressed caused attention to be paid to his desire to 
be again employed m India His pecuniary affaixs were 
embarrassed, partly from the liberahty with which he had 
endotved his few surviving relatives The great infiuence 
of Lord Clive was also exei cised on his behalf At last, 
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in the winter of 1768, he received the appointment of 
second in council at Madras Among his companions on 
his voyage round the Cape were the Baion Imhoff, a 
speculative poitrait painter, and his wife, a lady of some 
personal attiactions and great social chaim, who was des- 
tined heiicefoith to be Hastings’s lifelong companion 
Of his two years’ work at Madras it is needless to speak m 
detail He won the good-wiU of hva employ ore by devot- 
ing himself to the unpiovement of their manufacturing 
business, and he kejit his hands clean from the pievalent 
taint of pecuniary transactions with the nawAb of the 
Cainatic One fact of some interest is not generally 
known He drew up a scheme for the consti action of a 
piei at Madias, to avoid the dangers of landing thioughtlie 
suif, and instructed hw brother-in-law in England to ob- 
tain estimates fiom the engineers Brindley and Smeatoii 
In the beginning of 1772 his ambition was stimulated 
by the nomination to the second place in council at Bengal 
with a promise of the i eversion of the governorship when 
Mr Cartier should retiie Since his depaitnie fiom 
Bengal in 1764 the situation of affaiis in that settlement 
had scaicely improved The second governoi&hip of Clive 
was maikod by the transfer of the diwclfii or financial ad- 
ministration from the Mogul emperoi to the Company, and 
by the enfoicement of stringent regulations against the 
besetting sin of peculation But Clive was followed by 
two laeihcient successors , and in 1770 occurred the most 
tenible Indian famine on record, which is credibly esti- 
mated to have swept away one-third of the popiulatiun In 
Apiil 1772 Wairen Hastings took his seat as president of 
tile council at Fort W ilium IIis first care was to carry out 
the instiuctions received from home, and effect a radical 
reform in the system of government Clive’s plan of 
governing through the agency of the native couit had 
proved a failure The directois were determiued “to 
stand forth as diwdn, and take upon themselves by tlieir 
own seivants the entire management of the revenues ” All 
the officers of adnunistiation weie transferred fiom Mui- 
shidAhAd to Calcutta, which Hastings boasted at this omly 
date that he would make the fiist city in Asia This 
leform involved the rum of many native reputations, and 
for a second tune brought Hastings into collision wnth the 
wily BrAhman, Nandkumar At the same time a new 
settiement of the land revenue on leases for five j eai a was 
begun, and the police and militaiy aystems of the couutiy 
were placed upon a new footing Hastings was a man of 
immense industry, with an insatiable appetite foi details 
The whole of this large series of reforms was conducted 
nnder his own peisonal supervision, and upon no part of 
Ills multifarious labouis did he dwell in his letteis home 
with greater pride As an independent measure of 
economy, the stipend paid to tlie titular nawAb of Bengal, 
who was then a minoi, was reduced by one half — to sixteen 
lakJis a year (^say £160,000) Macaulay imputes this re- 
duction to Hastings as a chaiacteiistic act of financial 
immoiality , but in truth it had been expiessly enjoined 
by the oouit of directors, in a despatch dated six months 
before he took np office His pecuniary bargains with 
Sfyah Daula, the nawAb wazfr of Ondh, stand on a differ- 
ent basis Hastings himself always regarded them as 
incidents in the general scheme of his foieign policy The 
Medirattas at thm time had got possession of the person 
of the Mogul emperor, ShAh Alam, from whom dive 
obtained the grant of Bengal m 1766, and to whom he 
assigned in return the districts of AllohAhAd and Koiaand 
a tribute of £300,000 With the emperor in their camp, 
the Midirattas were threatening the province of Oudh, and 
causing a large British force to be cantoned along the fron- 
tier for its defence Wairen Hastiogs, as a delibeiate 
measure of policy, withheld the tribute due to the emperor, 
XI — 65 
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bhiI reiold. AUahtiTadd and Koxa to the naz£t of Oudh 
The Mahrattas letreated, and all dangei foL the tuna was 
dissipated by the death of their piincipol loader Tli© 
wazlr now bethought him that he had a good opportumty 
for satisfjuig an old quaiiel against the adjoinmg tribe of 
Eolullaa, who had pliyod fast and loose with him while 
the hlohiatta aimy was at hand The rbOhiUas neie a loce 
of Afghan origin, who hid established themselvea for some 
generations in a feitilc tract west of OiicUi, between the 
Hirailayas and the Ganges, which still heais the name of 
Roliilkhand They were not so much the occupicisof the 
soil, 03 a dominant caste of naiiiois and fieebooters But 
in those tioubled days their title was as good as any to be 
found in India Aftei not a little hesitation, Hastings con- 
sented to allow the Company’s tiODjis to he used to fuithei 
tlio ambitious designs of his Oudh ally, in consideiationof 
a sum of money which relieved the ovei-prossing wonts of 
the Bengal ti casuiy The Bohillas w ere defeated in fan 
fight Some of them fled the country , and so fai as posr 
siblo Hastings obtained teima foi tliose who lemoined 
The fighting, no doubt, on the part of the warn was con- 
ducted with all the savagely of Oiientnl waifare, but there 
IS no oMdence that it was a war of exteimiiiatioii 

Meanwhile, the affairs of the East India Company had 
again come under the cousideiation of Parliamont The 
Begulating Act, passed by LordHoith’s minmtiym 1773, 
effected oonsidciable changes in the constitution of the 
Bengal Goi^omnient The council was i educed to foui 
membeis with a goseiuoi general, who woie to exeicise 
certain indefinite iiowors of contiol ovei the piesidencies of 
Mudras and Bombay Hastings wos named ui the Act os 
govoraot general foi a term of five yeais The council con- 
sisted ot Qaneijl Clavering and the lion- Colonel Monson, 
two thud latepoliticiaus of considcrahlo parhameiitaryinflu- 
cnce , Philip Francis, then only known os an able peinia- 
□eiit offlcial , and Birnoll, of the Bengal Civil Seivico At 
the same tuna a supremo couit of judicatmo was appouited, 
composed of a chief and thieo puisne judges, to exercise 
an indetoiminato jiiiisdiction at Calcutta The chief- 
justice was Sir El^oh Impoj, alicady meutioned as a 
schoolfellow of Hastings at Westminstei The whole 
toiidonoy of tho Eogulatmg Act was to establish for tho 
Aral time tho influence of the ciowu, oi lathei of pailia- 
ment, in Indian affaua The new moinbois of council dis- 
embiikedat Cilciitts on the 19th of Octohei 1771, and on 
the following day commenced the long feud which scaicely 
teiminated twenty one yeais latei with tho acquittal of 
Waiien Hastings by the House of Loide Macaulay states 
that the membois of council weie put m ill humoni because 
then salute of guns was uot propoitioiiate to theiidigmty 
In a oontempoiary letter Fiancis thus e’cpiessos the some 
petty feeling “ fcJuiely Mi H might have put on a luffled 
shirt ” Taking advantage of an ambiguous clause in then 
conimisaion, tho inajoiity of the council (for Baiwell uni- 
foimly sided with Histiiiga) forthwith proceeded to pass 
m leviQW the locent measnies of the govcrnor-geneial 
All that he had done they condemned , all that they could 
they i Bveised Tlastiugs was reduced to the position of a 
cipliei at thou meetinga Aftei a time they lent a leady 
oai ta detailed allegations of coiiujitiou brought agamst 
him by his old enemy H'andkumai To chaiges from such 
a souica, and brought lu such a manner, Hastiiiga disdained 
to leply, and lefeired Ins aocusei to tlie aupreme court 
The majouty of tho council, in their executive capacity, 
reaolvedthat the goveinor-geneial had been guilty of pecu- 
lation, and ordered him to refund A few days latei 
Handkamar waa thiown into prison on a stale ohaige of 
forgery, tued before the supreme court sitting in bai, 
found guilty by a juiy of Englishmen, and sentenced to be 
hanged That Hostings set this pi oaecutioir in motion, no 
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reasonable pet son can doubt , and it is ecxually clear that 
Chief Justice Impey is free fiom all peisonal blame The 
nuqonty of the council abandoned then supporter, who was 
executed lu due oouise He had forwarded a petition for 
lepncic to the council, which Claveimg took caie should 
not be presented in time, and which was subsequently 
burnt by the common hangman on the motion of Francis 
At the tune no one daiod to impute to Hastings the ciirae 
of a judicial muider But though he had thus silenced the 
chaigesbi ought against him, a combination of eircuinstances 
placed him in a position of fresh diflioulty IVliile the strife 
was at its hottest, ho had sent an agent to England, with a 
genetal authority to jilace his lesignation in tlie hands of 
the Company under certain conditions The agent thought 
fit to exeiuse tlmt authouty The resignation was 
promptly accepted, and one of the directors was appointed 
to the vacancy But in the meantime Colonel iMonson had 
died, and Hasting', was thus lestoied, by virtue of liis 
casting vote, to the supieme management of affairs He 
refused to ratify his resignation, and when Claveimg 
attempted to seize outhe goveinor-geneialshi]!, he judiqi- 
ously obtained an opinion of the supremo court in his own 
favour From that tune forth, though he could not always 
command an absolute majority in council, Hastings waa 
never again subjected to gioss insult, and his general policy 
waa able to pi avail 

A oiisia was now approaching in foreign affaiis which 
demanded all the experience and all the genius of Hastings 
for ita solution Bengal was iiiosperous, and fiee from, ex 
teinal enemies on. eveiy quartei But the Ooveinmont of 
IBombay had huined on a luptuie with tlie Mahiatta con- 
federacy at a time when France was on the point of de- 
daiing wai against England, and when the mothei-countiy 
found herself unable to subdue her rebellious colonists in 
Amoiica Hastings did not hesitate to take upon his own 
sliouhleis the whole lesponsihihty of mihtaiy affaiis All 
the Fieuch settlements m India weie promptly occupied 
On the jiait of Bombay, the Maluatta wai was conducted 
with piocrastmation and disgrace But Hastings amply 
avenged the cajiitulation of ‘VVAigdon by the complete sue 
cess of his own plan of opeiatioiis Colonel Qoddaid with 
a Bengal aimy maichcd acioss the breadth of the penin- 
sula, fiom the valley of the Ganges to the western sea, and 
achieved almost without a blow the conquest of GuzoiiVt 
Captain Fopham, with a small detachment, stormed the 
lock fortiess of Gwalioi, tlien deemed impregnable and the 
key of Ceiitiol India, and by this feat held in clieck 
Siudid, the most foimidahle of the Mahiatta cliicfs The 
bhonsla, oi Mahratta rfijA of H£igpur, whose dominions 
boideied on Bengal, was won over by the diplomacy of an 
emissaiy of Hastings But while these events weie talcing 
jilace, a new sourco of embanassment had aiison at 
Calcutta Tlie supieme couit, whethei lightly oi wiongly, 
assumed a juiisdiction of first instance over thccntiie pio- 
\ince of Bengal The Englibh common law, with all tho 
ahsuidities and iigouis of that day, was aibitiaiily extended 
to an alien system of society Zaminddis, oi goveinment 
lenteis, were aiiested on mesne pioccss , tho sanctity of 
the ^andna, oi women’s chambei, as dear to Hindus as to 
Mahometans, was violated by the sheriff’s officei , the 
deepest feelings of the people and the entire fabric ot 
revenue administiation weie alike disiegardod On this 
point the entile council acted in harmony Hastings 
and Fiantas went joint-bail foi imprisoned natives of dia 
tiuctxon At last, aftei the dispute between the judges 
and the executive threatened to become a trial of armed 
force, IListings set it at rest by a characteiistic stroke of 
pohoy A new judicial oflElce was ciealed in the name of 
the Company, to which Sii Elijah Impey was appointed, 
though he never consented bo draw the additional salary 
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offeiecl to hiat Tlie undeistaiiditig betweeu Hastings and 
Francis, oiigmating in tins state of aflaua, was foi a slioit 
period evtended to general policy An agieement was come 
to by which Fiancis received patronage for his circlo of 
fiiends, while Hastings was to be unimpeded in the control 
of foieigu affdiis But a diffeienco of inteipretation arose 
Hastings lecorded in an official minute that he had found 
Fiancis’a piivate and public conduct to he “void of truth 
and honoui ” They met as duellists Franois fell wounded, 
and soon afterwards returned to England 

The Mahratta war was not yet terminated, but a far 
more formidable danger now threatened the English in 
India The imprudent conduct of the Madras auihontiea 
had irritated beyond endurance the two greatest Mnesulman 
powers in the peninsula, the mzAm of the Deccan and 
Hydei Ah, the uauipei of Mysoie, who began to negotiate 
an alliance with the Mahrattas, A second time the genius 
of Hastings saved the British empiio in the east On the 
arrival of the news that Hyder had descended fiom the | 
highlands of Mysore, cut to pieces the only British aimy 
in the field, and swept the Cainatic up to the gates of 
Madias, he at once adopted a pohey of eKtiaordinary bold- 
ness He signed a blank treaty of peace with the Mah- 
rattas, who weie still in arms, reversed the action of the 
Madras Government towards the mzam, and concentrated 
all the lesouices of Bengal against Hyder All Sn Eyie 
Coote, a general of renown in former Carnatic wma, was 
sent by sea to hladias with all the tioopa and tieasme that 
could be got together, and a strong body of reinforcements 
subaeq[uently marched southwards under General Leslie 
along the coast line of Ouasa The landing of Coote pre- 
served Madias from desti notion, tiiough the war lasted 
thiougli many campaigns and only terminated with the 
death of Hydei Leslie’s detachment was decimated by 
an epidemic of cholera (perhaps the fiist mention of this 
disease by name in Indian history), but the survivors 
enetiated to Madras, and not only held in cffieck the 
housla and the nizd,in, but also corroborated the lesson 
taught by Goddard — ^that the Company’s sepoys could 
march anywhere, when boldly led Hastmgs's personal 
task was to provide the ways and means for this exhaust- 
ing wai A considerable economy was effected by a lefoim 
m the estabbshment for collecting the land tax The 
Government monopolies of opium and salt were then for the 
first time placed upon a remunerative basis But these 
reforms were of necessity slow in their beneficial operation 
The pressing demands of the nuhtaiy chest had to be 
satisfied by loans, and in at least one case from the private 
pnise of the goveinor-geneial. Ready cash could alone 
fill np the void , and it was to the hoards of native pimces 
that Hastings’s feitile mind at once turned Cheyta Sing, 
ifijA of Benares, the greatest of the vassal chiefs who had 
grown rich under the protection of the British rule, lay under 
the suspicion of disloyalty The wazfi of Oudh had fallen 
mto arrears in the payment due foi the maintenance of the 
Company’s garrison posted in his dominions, and his ad- 
ministiation was in gieat disorder In his case the ances- 
tral hoards weie under the control of his mothei, the begum 
of Oudh, into whose hands they had been allowed to pass 
at the time when Hastings was powerless m council 
Hastings resolved to make a progress up country in order 
to aiianga the affairs of both provinces, and bring backaU 
the treasme that could be squeezed out of its holders by 
hia iiersonal intervention ‘When he reached Benaies and 
inesented his demands, the rose in insurrection, and 
the governor-general barely escaped with his life But 
the faithful Popham, rapidly rallied a force for lus defence. 
The native soldiery were d^eated again and again , Oheyte 
Smg took to flight, and an augmented pennanent tribute 
was imposed upon his successoi The Oudh businese was 


managed with less risk The wazii consented to every- 
thing demanded of him The begum vras charged with 
having abetted Chayte Sing in his lehellion , and after the 
severest piessura applied to heiself and hoi ottendant 
eunuchs, a fine of moie than a million sterhng was exacted 
from her Hastings appeals to idie been not altogether 
satisfied with the incidents of this expedition, and to ha\ e 
anticipated the consuie whicli it leceived in England As 
a measure of precaution, he procured documentary evidence 
of the lebellious intentions of the idj& and the begum, to 
the validity of which Impey obligingly lent his eitra- 
jndicial sanction 

The lemaindoi of Hastings’s teim of office in India whs 
passed in oompaiative tranquillity, both from internal oppo- 
sition and foreign war The centre of inteiest now shifts 
to the India House and to the British Parliament The 
long struggle between the Company and the ministers of 
the crown for the snpieme contio] of Indian affairs and tho 
attendant patronage had reached its climax The decisive 
success of Hastings’s administiation alone postponed the 
inevitable solution His original term of five years would 
have expired in 177S , but it was annually piolonged by 
special Act of Pailiament until his voluntaiy resignation 
Though Hastings, was thus iriemovable, his policy did not 
esoajie censuio Ministers were natnially anxious to obtain 
the leversion to his vacant post, and Indian affairs formed 
at this time tiro hinge on which party politics turned On 
one occasion Dundaa earned a motion m the House of 
Commons censuimg Hastings, and demanding his recall 
The diiectois of the Company were disposed to act upon 
this resolution , but in the court of pioprietois, with whom 
tho decision ultimately lay, Hastings always possessed a 
sufficient m^ority Fox’s India Bill led to tho downfall 
of the Coalition Mmistiy m 1783 The Act which Pitt 
successfully earned in Uie following year mtioduced a new 
constitution, in which Hastings felt that be had no place 
In Fcbmaiy 1786 he finally sailed fioin Calcutta, aftei a 
dignified ceremony of resignation, and amid enthusiastic 
faieweUs fiiom all classes 

On hxB arrival m England, after a second absence of six- 
teen years, he was not diapleaaed with the reception he met 
with at court and m the countiy A peerage was openly 
talked of as his due, while his own ambition pointed to some 
responsible office at home Pitt Lad nevei taken a side 
against him, while Lord Chancellor Thurlow was his pi o- 
nounced friend But he was now destmed to learn that his 
enemy Fiancis, whom he had discomfited in the council 
chamber at Calcutta, was more than his match in the parlio- 
mentaiy ei ena Edmund Buike had taken the subject races 
of India under the piotectron of his eloquence Francis, who 
bad been the eaily friend of Burke, supplied him with tho 
peisonal animus against Hastings, and with the knowledge 
of details, which he might obheiwise have lacked The 
Whig paity on this occasion miammously followed Burke’s 
lead Dundas, Pitt’s favoiuifce subordinate, had already 
committed himself by his eailier resolution of censme , and 
Pitt was induced by motives which are still obscure to in- 
chne the ministerial minority to the same side To meet 
the oratory of Buike and Sheridan and Fox, Hastings wrote 
an elaborate minute with which he weaned the ears of the 
House for two snccessive nights, and he subsidized, a swarm 
of pamphleteers The impeachment was decided upon in 
1786, but the actual trial did not commence until 1788 
For seven long years BiiastingB was upon his defence on the 
charge of " high crimes and mi6dBmeanour& ” Duiing this 
anxious peiwd he appears to have borne himself with 
oharocteristsc dignity, such aa is consistent with no other 
hypothesis than the oonsoionsneas of innocence At last, 
in 179ff, the House of Lords gave a verdict of not guilty on 
all the charges laid against him , end he left the bar at 
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wlucli ho had so frequently appealed, with his reputation 
clear, but ruined in fortune However large the wealth he 
biought hack fioni India, all was swallowed up in defray- 
ing the expenses of hie trial Continuing the line of con- 
duct which in most other men would bo called hypocrisy, 
ho foi warded a petition to Pitt praying that he might be 
reimbursed hie costs from the public funds This petition, 
of course, was rejected At last, when he was reduced to 
actual destitution, it was arianged that the East India Com- 
pany should grant him an annuity of j£4000 for a teim of 
yeais, with £90,000 paid down in advance This annuity 
erpiied before his death , and ho was compelled to make 
more than one fresh appeal to the bounty of the Company, 
which was nevei withheld Shortly before hie acquittal he 
had been able to satisfy the dream of childhood, hy buying 
back the ancestral maiioi of Daylesford, where the re 
mainder of his life was passed in honourable retuement 
In 1813 ho was called on to give evidence upon Indian 
aQauo before the two Houses of Parliament, which received 
him with exceptional marks of respect The university of 
Oxford eonfeiied on him the honorary degtea of D C L , 
and in the following year he was sworn of the Piivy 
Council, and took a piominent pait in the reception given 
to the duke of 'Wellington and the allied sovereigns He 
died on the 22d of August 1818, in his 86th year, and lies 
buried behind the chancel of the parish church, which he 
had lecontly lestored at his own charges 

In physical appearance, Hastings “ looked like a great 
man, and not like a bad man ” The body was wholly sub- 
jugated to the mind A frame naturally slight had been 
fiirthei attenuated by iigorous habits of temperance, and 
thus rendered pi oof against tbe diseases of the tropics 
Against his piirate character not even calumny has breathed 
a loproacli As brother, as husband, and as fiiend, his afiec 
tions wore as stedfaat as they were warm By the public 
he was always legarded as reserved, but withiu his own 
inner oiiolo he gave and received perfect confidence In 
hia dealings with money, he was characbeiized rather by 
Iibeialityot expenditure than by carefulness of acquisition 
A classical education and the instincts of family pride 
saved him from both the greed and the vulgar display 
which marked the typical “nabob,” the self-made man of 
those days He could suppoit the position of a governor- 
ganeial and of a country gentleman with equal credit 
Concerning his second marriage, it suffices to say that the 
Baroness Imhoft was about foity yeais of age, with a family 
of grownup childien, when the complaisant law of her 
native land allowed her to become Mrs Hastings She 
survived her husband, who seems to have cherished 
towaids her to the last the sentiments of a lov'er Her 
children he adopted as his own , and it was chiefly for 
her sake that he desiied the peerage which was twice hdd 
out to him 

Hastings’s public career will piobably never cease to be a 
subject of controversy It was his misfortune to be the 
scape goat upon whose head Parliament laid the accumu 
lated sins, real and imaginary, of the East India Company 
If the acquisition of our Indian empire can be supported 
on ethical grounds, Hastmga needs no defence Ho one 
who reads his piivate conespondence will admit that even 
hM least defensible acts were dictated by dishonourable 
motives It IS more pleasing to point out certain of his 
public measures upon which no difiference of opinion can 
anse He was the first to attempt to open a trade route 
with Thibet, and to organize a survey of Bengal and of the 
eastern seas^ It was he who persuaded the pandttt of 
Bengal to disclose the treasures of Sanskrit to European 
scholars He founded the Madrasa or college for Ma 
hometan education at Calcutta, primarily out of his own 
funds, and he projected the foundation of an Indian 
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Institute 111 England The Hoyal Asiatic Society was estab- 
hsbed under his auspices, though he yielded the post of 
president to Sir W Jones No Englishman ever under- 
stood the native charactei so well as Hastings , none ever 
devoted himself more heartily to the piomotion of every 
scheme, great and small, that could advance the piosperity 
of India Natives and Anglo Indians alike venerate his 
name, the foimer as their fiist betiefi.cent administrator, the 
latter as the most able and the most enlightened of their 
own class If Clive’s sword conquered the Indian empire. 
It was the biain of Hastings that planned the system of 
civil administration, and his genius that saved the empire 
ID its darkest hour 

The tibliogrophy doaling with Waiien Hastings is not Inige 
Tho histones of Mill and Thornton both adopt a standpoint 
that IS on the whole advciso Tho ifeinozis, by G-leig, in 8 vols 
(bond , 1841) are too tedious to be read at tbe pi eaont day The 
review of those Memoiis by Macaulay, desjutB its exubcianoe of 
coloui , its "VVlng pai tiality, audits proved inatom acies, wil 1 not easily 
bo superseded as tho one standa.rd authonty There is a lecent 
Biography'by Caiitem Ti ottei (1878) Muchintei estiiig infoiination, 
in coirecUon oi amplilication of Macaulay, may bo found m the 
Memmta of Prawia, with Cmtespimdence, &c , by Paikes and II 
Mciivalo (1867), and in tho Memoira of Sir E Impey by his son 
(1846), who deposited his piivato MS matuials in tho Biitish 
Museum In 1872 the Biitish Museum also obtained by purchase 
Horn a Mis Kmtei 268 vols of p^eia relating to Hastings, cliiefly 
lettus between 1767 and ISIS These have been pnitly utilized by 
Ml Bevondge m a senes of articles oontubuted to the CaleiiUa Eumew 
for OotobarT877, Apiil 1878, and Apiil 1879 (J S CO ) 

HASTINGS, Fean-ois Rawdon HAsriiirGS, Fiest 
Maequis OS' (1754-1826), ranks among those governots- 
general of India who, completing the work of Clive and 
Warren Hastings, achieved the creation of the Indian 
empire of England The services of Loid Hastings in this 
respect were special and important He was both governor- 
general and commander in-chief in India from 1813 till the 
end of 1622 , during that period he carried two important 
wars, the Ncpaulese and the Mahratta, to a successful issue , 
while adding to the temtones of the East India Company, 
he in several respects altered and improved their policy , 
and by tbe sagacity and at the same time the generosity of 
his own admimstration (m which he exhibited the true 
qualities of a Christian proconsul) he won reverence from 
the natives and left a great name in India 

Lord Hastings was in no way connected with Warren 
Hastings, his family name was Bawdon His father, Sir 
John Rawdon of Moira in the county of Down, fourth 
baronet, was created Baron Bawdon of Mona, and after 
wards Earl of Moira, in the Irish peerage His mother 
was the Lady Ebrabeth Hastings, daughter of the ninth 
earl of Huntingdon Both his father and mother appear 
to have been persons of consideiable ability and high culti- 
vation Lord Bawdon, as he was then called, having gone 
at an early age to the university of Oxford, joined the army 
m his seventeenth year as ensign in the 15th foot His 
life henceforth was entirely spent in the service of hia 
country, and may naturally he divided into four periods — 
from 1773 to 1782 he was engaged with much distinction 
in the American war, from 1783 to 1813 he held various 
high appointments at home, and took an active part in the 
business of the House of Lords , from 1813 to 1823 was 
the period of his labours in India, after retiring from 
which, in the last years of his life (1824-1826), he was 
governor of Malta 

In America Lord Bawdon served at the battles of 
Bunker’s Hill, Brooklyn, White Flams, Monmouth, and 
Camden, at the attacks on Forts Washington and Clinton, 
and at the siege of Charleston In fact he was engaged 
in all the chief operations of the war Perhaps his most 
noted achievements were the raising of a corps at Phila- 
delphia, called the Irish Volunteers, who under him became 
famous for their fighting qualities, and the victory of Ho^ 
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kuk ITill, wh3ch, wlien in command of only a small force, 
he gamed by superior military skill and determination 
against an American corps iVaim&t In 1782 he was 
invalided The vessel m which, he returned to England 
was captured and carried into Biest This occasion^ the 
loss of his papers and personal records of the war which 
would doubtless have been interesting He was speedily 
released, and on his ariivalin England was nauch honoured 
by George III , who cieated him an English peer (Baron 
Eawdon) in March 1783 

In 1793 Loid Itawdon succeeded his father as earl of 
Moira In 1794 he was sent with 10,000 men from South- 
ampton to Ostend to leinforce the duke of York and the 
allies in Flanders The maioh by which he effected a 
junction was considered eztiaordmary In 1803 he was 
appointed oommander-in chief in Scotland, and in 1804 he 
married Flora Muir Campbell, countess of Loudon in her 
own light He and Lady Loudon lived at Duddingston 
House near Edinburgh, where they were very popular The 
opposition coming into powei in 1806, Lord Moira, who 
had always voted with them, received the place of master 
general of the oidnance He was now enabled to carry a 
philanthropic measure, of which from his drst entry mto 
the House of Lords he had been a great promoter, namely, 
the Debtoi and Creditor Bill for relief of poor debtors 
Ireland was another subject to which ho had given paiti- 
cnlar attention in 1797 there was published a Speech hp 
Loi d Movt a on the Di eadfid and Ala? mmg Siaie of Ireland 
Loid Moira’s sound judgment on public affaiis, combined 
with his military leputation and the honourable uprightness 
of his oharactei, won foi him a high position among the 
statesmen of the day, and he gained an additional p?eatige 
fiom Ills intimate relations with the piince of Wales On 
two occasions, in 1809 and again in 1812 after the assassi- 
nation of Feroival, theie weie negotiations foi placing him 
at the head of affairs As a further mark of the legent’s 
regard Lord Moira received the oidei of the Gaiter, and 
m the same year was appointed governor general and 
conimaiider-m-chief of India He landed at Calcutta, and 
assumed office in succession to Lord Minto in October 181 3 
He was now fifty-nine years of age Ooe of tlie chief 
questions which awaited him was that of lelationa with the 
Goorkha state of Hepaul The Goorklias, a brave and 
wailike little nation, failing to extend their conquests in 
the direction of China, had begun to enoioaob on territories 
held 01 protected by the East India Company, especially 
tliey had seized the districts of Bootwul and Seoiaj, m the 
northern part of Ondh, and when called upon to relinquish 
these, they deliberately elected (Apiil 1814) to go to war 
rather than do so Loid Moira, having tiavelled through 
the northern pioviiices and fully studied the question, 
declaied war against Nepaiil (November 1814) The 
enemy’s fiontier was 600 miles long, and Loid Moira, who 
directed the plan of the campaign, lesolved to act offen- 
sively along the whole hne It was an anxious undei taking, 
because the native states of India weie all watching the 
issue and waiting for any serious reverse to the English to 
join against them At fiist all seemed to go badly, os the 
British officers too much despised the enemy, and the 
Sepoys were unaccustomed to mouutaiu warfare, and thus 
alternate extiemes of rashness and despondency were 
exhibited But this rectified itself in time, especially 
thiough the achievements of General (afterwards Sir David) 
Ochteilony, who before the end of 1815 had taken aU the 
Goorkha posts to the west, and early m 1816 was advancing 
victoriously within 60 miles of Katmandoo, the capital 
The Qoorkhas now made peace , tliey abandoned the dis- 
puted districts, ceded some territory to the English, and 
agreed to receive a British resident Ever since they have 
faithfully kept these terms , the northern frotttiei of India 
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has been securely fixed, and the Gooikhas have entnely 
kept aloof from the machinations of disaffected native states 
For his masterly conduct of these affairs Lord Mona w'as 
cieated Maiquis of Hastings lu 1816 

He had now to deal with internal dangers A tieacherous 
combination of Mahiatta powois was constantly thieatcning 
the continuance of Biitish rule, under the guise of plausible 
assurances severally given by the peshwah, Siadia, Holkar, 
and other princes At the same time the existence of the 
Pindhdree state was not only dangeioua to the English, as 
being a warlike powei always ready to turn against them, 
but it was a scouige to India itself In 181 6, howevei, tho 
PindhAiees entered British fcerntoryin the Noithern Ciioais, 
wheie they destioyed 339 villages On this, permission 
was obtained to act for then suppiession Befoie tlie end 
of 1817 tho prepaiations of Loid Hastings were completed, 
when the peshwah suddenly broke into war, and the British 
weie opposed at once to the MahrattaandPmdhAree poweis, 
estimated at 200,000 men and 600 gans “ The whole was 
utterly shattered in a brief campaign^ of four months (1817— 
1818) The peshwoh’s dominion hod been annexed, and 
those of Sindia, Holkar, and the riyah of Berai lay at the 
meicy of the governor-general, and weie saved only by his 
exceeding and honourable modeiation There was at last, 
after sixty years from the battle of Plassy, no question of 
the supremacy of British power in Indio, now more pei fcctly 
estabhahed and more effectively dominant than that of 
Auiungzebe”^ The Pindh^rees had ceased to exist, and 
peace and secuiityhad been substituted fji. miseiy and 
terror 

“ It iB o pioud nluise to use," stud Loid Hastings,® “ but it le s 
tiue one, that n o Lav e bestowed blcasiugs upon millions If otliing 
can bo nioie deliglithil than tho leports I leoeive of the sensibility 
m'vuifi.&tt.d by tho inhabitants to this change in then cirounistonoca 
The smallest detachment of oiu tioops cannot x>ass thiough that 
disUiot without meeting eveiynlioio cagei and exulting giatula- 
tioiia, tho tone of which pioves thorn to come fiom glowing licsits 
Miiltitudos of people hove, even in this short inteiwl, come from 
the hills and fastnesses lu which they had sought lofugo foi yeais, 
and have icoccupied their ancient dcsoi ted villages The ploitgli- 
^Me 18 ogam in every qunitoi turning up a soil which had lor 
meu^imsons novel been stiried, except by Uie hoofe of pioJatoiy 

While the natives of India appreciated the results of 
Lord Hastings’s achievements, tho court of diiectois 
grumbled at hia having extended the Biitish temtoiy 
They also disliked and opposed his measures foi introducing 
education among tho natives and his encomaging tlie 
freedom of the piess Posterity has, Iiowevoi, vindicated 
the pohey of Loid Hastings in all respects In 1819 ho 
obtamed the cession by piu chase of the island of Singapoie 
In finance his administration was veiy successful as not- 
witlistandingthe expenses of his wais he showed an annual 
surplus of two millions sterling He laboured mncli at law 
reform, and he succeeded in greatly raising tl e status and 
cliaracter of the civil service of Ihdia Lord and Lady 
Hastings by their stately and yet genial manners, and by 
theu warm encouragement of hterature and science, gai e 
a high tone to tho society of Calcutta And he was the 
first governor general to exhibit a personal interest in the 
exertions of the missionaries Bnfhant and beneficent ns 
his career had been, Lord Hastings did not escape, any 
more than Clive, Waireii Hastings, or Lord Wellesley the 
assaults of nigiist detraction His lost years of office were 
embittered by tho discussions on a mattei vei^ notorious 

* For Iha inteTesting details of this campaign, as well «b of the war 
In Hepanl, see Ftnnaep’a S-aUny qf the PoUtusaZ and MihUvry Ticms- 
aetums tn India, duitnp the admimsiratipn cf the Mav^tas cf 
Masting* 

* Meadows ToyJor’s SMenfa Ilamtal of the History of India, p 
596 

® Bepl/ to Addiejs of Inhabitants of Calcutta , see Asiatiofownal, 
Fobnmry 1819 
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at the time, namely, the aSaus of the banking house of 
W Palmei and Company The -whole affair was mixed 
U21 with insinuations against Loid Hastings, especially 
charging him with having been actuated by favouiitism 
towaids one of the ^laitncis in the him Fiom imputations 
which were inconsistent with his whole chamctei be has 
subseciuently been exonerited Bab while smarting under 
them he tendered his resignation in 1821, though he did 
not leave India till Januaiy 1823 He -aas much exhausted 
by the aiduous and almost inci edible lahonis which for 
moie than nine yeais he had sustained Among his charac- 
teristics it IS mentioned that " liia ample fortune absolutely 
sank under the beiie-voleiico of his natuie,” and, so fai fiom 
having eni idled himself in the apiiointinent of governoi- 
general, he leturued to England in ciicumstonces which 
obliged him still to seek public employment Tn 1824 he 
iw...Live 1 the compai.itisely small post of gosomoi of hfalta, 
111 which island he lutiuduced many refoiuis and endeaied 
liimself to the inhabitants He died in 1836, leaving a 
lequeat that his light hand should be cut off and picserved 
till the death of the maichione^s of Hastings, and then 
interred in hei coSin 

No " Life ” of the tniirmis of Haatnigd Ins appodieil, but a ilnij 
of Ins fiibt toms in Indn, wiittoii foi Lia Aildien, hns been 
publialied, and attoids intLieating indicstions of Ins diM-iotoi ior 
fuitliei paibculua oflnscuici see the >7e>!<Mi(is2fai Nosem 

bur 1823, and tbo Anntcal Sioytajihy and Ohitumytox 1828, and 
foi details of Ins Indian -idmimsUation tee Pinuop's woih iittd 
%lio7o, IVilsoii’s po-ntiuuation ol Mill’s JJvUoty of India, and otliei 
Indian In stones (A. GB ) 

HAT, a coteiing foi the head •worn, hy both sexes, and 
distinguished fiom, the cap oi bonnet by the possassiou of 
a brim The modem hat can be traced back to the 
peftieus worn hy the ancient Homans when on a journey, 
and hats with bums weie also used, piobably on hie 
occasions, by the earliei Q-reelcs It was not till aftei the 
Noiman conquest that the use of hats began in England 
A “hafcte of biesei " about the middle of the 12th century 
was worn bj soma one of the “ nobels of the lande, mett 
at Olaiendoui aurl Eioissai t desciibos bats and plumes 
which were worn at Edward’s court in 1340, -when the 
Giibei 01 (lei was instituted In the 13bh ceiiluiy tho use 
of tho scarlet hat which distiuguishcs caidinals was sanc- 
tioned by Poiie Innocent IV The mexchant m Chaucer’s 
Canteihu)}/ Tales had 

‘ ‘ On luE bond a Pliiindiisli boi ci bat , ” 
and fioin that iieiiod onwards theie is fiequent mention of 
“felt hatteb,” “beover hattes,” and othei like names 
Throughout mediaeval times the weaimg of a hat was 
legairled as a mark of lanfc and distinction The caprices 
of fashion in hats, during the reign of Elizabeth may bo 
understood fiom an extiaot from Stubbs’s Anatomie ot 
Abuses, published about 1585 — - 

“ Sometimes tlay use them sliaipo on tho i^iowno ijcaiking nn 
Jike the spue or shaft of a stee 2 )la, standing a quaitt.i of a ywL 
nboy) llio cio^\no of tlLeiio hends , somo moio, some lesso, aspleiso 
the i intisies of thou inconstant imudes Otliezsomo hefiat nnd 
hioicle on the cioi^no, liXo tho hattlemonts of a hou^ Anothei 
soite lia\e loimclo cioiMiec., eomotimps vitli one kind of boude, 
sonYtiiucs Ttith 7ziothoi , now now vluts, nowipssed, now ' 

luWe, now gi 0110 , now jellow, now ting, now that , neva content 
’witJi one coloiu 01 feisbiou two dues to an end I 

During tho reign of Chailes I the Puritans affected a 
sfcesplo Clown and bioarl-bummed hat, while the Oavalieis 
alopted alowei ci own and a broadei bum ornamented with 
feathers Still gieatei breadth of bum and a pirofosioxi of 
foatheis were fashionable chaiactenstics of the hats m the 
tiiQ.8 of Charles 11 , and the gradual expansion of bum led 
to the device of looping or tying up that poiticm Hence 
arose vaiions fashionable “ cooks ” m hats, such as tho 
Monmouth cock," &c , and ultimately, by the looping up 
equally of three sides ot thelow-orowued hat, the cocked hat 
which prevailed thioughout the 18th century was elaborated 


Smee the begimimg of the present century the cocked hat 
as an oxdinaiy article of diess has di&appeaied The 
Quaker hat, plain, low in ciown, and broad m brim, which 
oiigrnated with the soct in tbe middle of the 17th century, 
IS also now becoming uncommon See Costuhie 

Hat Manu-faotdbb — ^Untiliecent times hats were prin- 
cipally made by the process of felting, and as tradition 
ascribed tho discovoiy of that veiy ancient operation to St 
Clement, he was assumed as tho patron saint of the craft, 
and the annual festival of the trade continues to be held on 
St Clement’s day, the 23d November At the present day 
the -trade is divided into two distinct classes The ffist and 
most ancient is concerned with the manufacture of felt 
hats, and tho second has to do with the lecent but now 
most extensive and important manufaotuie of silk oi diess 
hats In addition to these there is the equally important 
manufacture of sbiaw oi plaited hats, which does not fall 
within the scope of this article, and bats are occasionally 
manufactured of materials and by processes not included 
uudei any of these hearls, but such manufactuies do not 
take a large oi permaticnt position in. the industry 

Ji'elt Hats • — ^As now- made, felt hats are of three different 
lands, plain soft, plain hard, and “ napped ’’ or “lufled" 
felts There la a great range in the quality of felt hats, 
the finer and more expensive q-nalities being made entirely 
of fui , for commoner qualities a mixture of fur and Saxony 
wool IS used , and for the low ost kinds wool alono is em- 
ployed The iirocesses and apparatus necessaiy foi making 
hats of fur differ also from those required in the case of 
woollen bodies, and in laige manufactories maoliineiy is 
now geneially employed for operations which at no distant 
date weie entirely manual In the smaller faotoiies, ami 
foi special objects, the old hand jnocesses are still in opeia 
tion An oullme of the opeiationsby which the old beavei 
hat was and to some extent yet is made will give an idea 
of the manual pioeesses m making a fui napped hat, and 
tlie apparatus nnd mechanical procosses employed in malang 
ordmaxy linrd and soft felts will afterwards be noticed 
Hatters’ fur consists principally of the ban of rabbits 
(technically called coneys) and hares, with some propoitiou 
of nutno, musquash, and beaveis’ ban , and generally any 
parings and cuttings from fuiiiers aie also used Enis 
intended for felting aiedepiived of then long coarse hairs, 
after which they aie tieated with a solution of nitrate of 
meronry,an operation called caiioting or sectciarje, -wheieby 
the feltmgpropeitios of the fur me gioatly inoi eased The 

fur is then cut by hand or machine from the shin, and in 
this state it is delivered to the hat maker Babbits’ fui for 
hat making now comes in laige quantities from the 
Aubtialian colonies , and it is also largely collected in the 
United Kingdom and in northern Europe A consideiable 
trade in rabbit fur foi liat-making is maintained between 
Great Britain and the United Slates 
^e old process of moLing o beavei hat is as follows The 
mateuols or a piopei beavei consist, for tho body oi foimdation, of 
r^bits’ for, and for tlie nap, of beavei fui, although the beavei is 
often mixed -with or supplontad by a moie oommoii fur Such a 
h*it may bo icgardcd as the highest oohisvement of the hnttoi In 
piepoimg llio fill plate, the hettai -iveighs out a sufficient quantity 



Fig I 

of rabbit fui f< 
tho opsiatioi 

7 fett long, and it stretches a single coid o7 catgut li. -li 
woi WnviMatas by means of a -svooden pm E, furnished w ith u half 
knob at each end Holding tho bow m his le(t hand, and tlw pm m 
bis iigi^lie causes the vibiating stiing to come m contact with the 
lieap of tangled fui, which does not cover a sp-toe giiatei than that 
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of Wio hand. At eooli vibrEition some of tlie jUaments startup to 
tlie height of a few inclieB, aud. fall awa;^ from tlie mass, a little to 
the right of tlia bow, their excursions being restrained by a concara 
frame of wickerwork called the basket. One half of the material 
is first operated on, and by bowing and gathering, or a patting use of 
tbe basket, the atiilT is looselyinatted into-a triangidor figure, about 
50 by 36 incliea, called a bat. In this formation care is taken to 
work about two-thirds of the fur down, towards what is iutended for 
the brim, which being effected, greater density is induced by gentle 
pressure with the baidcet. It is then coyerad with a wettish linen 
cloth, upon which is laid the hardening skin, a piece of dry ludf- 
taiined horae hide. On this tlio workman presses or bakes nntil the 
stuff adheres closely to the damp cloth, in which it is then doubled 
up, freely pressed with the Imnd, and laid aside. By this process, 
called basoning, the bat has become compactly felted and thinned 
toward the sides and point. The other half of the fur is next sub- 
jected to precisely the same processes, after -whicb. a cone-shaped 
slip of still pajier is laid on its surface, and the sides of the bat are 
folded oyer its edges to its form and size. It ia then laid peper-side 
downward upon the first bat, which is now replaced on the hnrdlo, 
and its edges are transversely doubled over the introverted side-lays 
of tlie second bat, thns giving equal thickness to the whole hody. 
In this condition it is reintroduced between folds of damp linen 
cloth, and again hardened, so as to unite the two halves, tho knitting 
together of which ia quickly effected. Thapaper is now withdrawn; 
and the body in the form of a largo cone. is pomoyetl to the plank or 
battery room. 

The battery consists of an open iron boiler or kettle A (fig. 2), filled 
with scalding hot water, with shelves, B, O, partly of maliogony nnd 
partly of lead, sloping down to it. Here the body is first dipiied in 
the water, and then withdrawn to the plank to partly cool and drain, 
when it is unfolded, i-olled gently with a pin tapering towards tbe cuds, 
timied, and worked in every direction, to toughen and shrinkit, and 
at the same time prevent adhesion of its sides. Stopping or tbideen- 
Ing the thin, spots which now appear, on looking through the body. 
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is oarefiilly performed by dabbing on additional stuff in Snccessive 
supplies from the hot liquor with a brush frequently dipped into 
the kettle, until the body be slmink snlHciently (about one half) and 
thoi’oughly equalized. Wlien quite dried, stiffening is peTfbimed 
with a blush dipped into a thin varnish of shellac, . and Tubbed into 
the body, the surface intended for the inside having much more 
laid on it than the outer, while tlie. brim is made to absorb many 
times the quantity applied to any other part. 

On being again dried, the body is i-eacfy to be covered wflh. a nap 
of beaver hair. For this, in inferior' qualities, the hair of. the otter, 
nutria, or other fine fur is sometim^ aubatituted. The requisite 
quantity of one or other of the.se is taken and mixed with a propor- 
tion of cotton, and the whole is bowed up into; a thin uniform lap. 
The cotton merely serves to give siifficieUt body to the material to 
enable tho workman to handle the lap. The body of the hnt 
being damped, the woiikman spreads oyer it a covering of .this 
lap, and by moBtehing and gentle putting vrith .a brush .tho 
cut ends of the hair penetrate and fix fheihsrtves in the feltbod^. 
The hat ishoSv piit into h.coaiuc hiilr cloth, dipped and rolled .in 
the hot liquor ubilil the fur is. quite worked .in, the cotton being 
left on the surface loose and ready for remoyal. Tlie hlbckingi 
dyeing, and finishing processes'." hi tho case of beaver hats arc 
similar totho.sB employed for ofetinary felts, except that greater care 
and dexterity-'a'TB Tequired bn.the paTt of .the'workmen, and "further 
that the coarse iiairs or .kemps 'which may be in. the far are cut off 
bjf shaving . the surface with a razor. , The nap also inust:ho,lni'd in 
one direction, smooilied, . and rendered gloMy by repeated wOfting^ 
ironings, .andhruShings. ;■ ■Ahatub finished is' very durable, and it 
is muth more 'light, cool, a(nd !e»sy-!fft;tingto !tlia!head' t3iau-tlie'snk 
hat .which hos now so largelyisivpmaeded'it/; 

TDil aBomparatively recent date all attempts to opply.machinesry 
toifiiB pVinoiikl in-oeessesin felt hatmaking resultea.inriiQure; Jw:- 
is' the. base iwith many ‘bthHr iKbout-satdng- SppllaTicBS ■ df recent in- 
trodnotion, vthe 'first efi^ient .m'anhineky OCdrffeftdmhimaking.y^ 
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devised in America, and fi'om the United States tho machine- 
making processes were introduced iutb England about the year 
1858 ; and now in all large establishments machinery such as that 
alluded to below is employed. For the forming of hat bodies two 
kinds of machine are used, according as the material employed ia fur 
or wool. Ill the case of fur, the essontial portion of tho apparatus 
used consists of n cone of copper of the size nml form of the body or 
bat to bo mode, perforated alt over with small holes. Tho cone ia 
mode to revolve on its axis slowly over an oiiQce under which them 
ia a powerful fan, which maintains a strong inward draught of air 
tliTough tho holes in tho cone. At tho side of the cone, and with 
an opening towards it, ia a trunk or box from ivhich the fur to be 
made into n hat is tlirawn out by the rapid revolution of a brnsh- 
like cylinder, and as the cloud of separate hairs is expelled from 
the trunk, tlie current of nir being sucked through tho cone caixies 
tho fibres to it and eansea them to cling closely to its surface. Thus 
a coating of loose fibres is aecumnlaled on tho copper cone, nml 
tlicse are kept in position only by the exhaust at work under it. 
When Buflicient for ii hat body has been deposited, a wet cloth is 
■wrapped mund it, over which an outer cone Is slipped nnd the whole 
is removed forfeiting, while another copper cone is placed in posi- 
tion for continuing tho work. Tho felting of fur bodies is imnci- 
pally done by hnnd-lnboui, although mnc'hiuery has recently been 
introduced by which it is partly done. Tlio bat or body of wool 
hats is prepared by first cartling iu a modi lied form of carding 
machine. The wool is divided into two sopnratb slivers as delivered 
from, the card.s, and these are wound simultaneously on a double 
cnnicnl block of wood mounted and geared to revolve slowly with a 
reciprocating hoiizontal motion, so that there is a continual 
crossing and recrossing of the wool as the sliver is wound around 
tile cone. This diagonal arrangement of the sliver is an essential 
feature in the ajiparatus, ns thereby the strength of the finikied fedt 
is made equal iu every direction ; niid when stimned in tho blocking 
the toxtuTo yields in a uniform manner ivithoiit rupture. The wool 
wound on the double block foims tho material of two hats, which 
are separated by cutting around tbe median or base lino, aud 
slipping each hoi f off at Its own end. Into each cone of wool or 
bat an “ iulnyer” is now placed to provent tlie inside from matting, 
after wMch they are folded in cloths, oml placed over a perforated 
iron plate through which steam is blown. "Wlien well moistened 
and heated, they are placed between boards, and subjected to a rub- 
bing action siifncicnt to harden them for bearing the subsoqueni 
strong planking or felting opei'ations. Tlie jilankiiig of wool hats 
is generally done by macTiino, iu some cases a foim of fulling mill 
being used ; but in all forms tho agency is heat, moistiu'e, pressure, 
rubbing, and turning. 

I "When by thorough felting the hat bodies of anv kind have been 
reduced to dense leather cones about one-half the size of the original 
bat, they are dried, aiul, if hard Mta are to be made, the bodies ore 
at this stage hardened or stiffened with a varnish of shellac. IToxt 
follows .the operation of blocking, inwliichthe fiilt for the first time 
ossomes approximately the foim it is ultimately to possess. .For 
this puipose tlie .conical .body .is softened in boiling wiater, and ' 
forcibly drawn over a hat-shaped wooden block. A. string is passed 
round where the baud is to be, and tlie 'bi'im is then ‘ flattened out 
from -the string. ;iS"oxt follows the dyeing of the hat in a bath of 
suitable dyeing material 8, according to the . colour desired. In dciiil- 
ing with fine hats, eadi hat is separately dycd w’lule on the blocl^ 
but with commoner qualities it is the proclico to dye bef ora. bio ek- 
ing. The finishing processes include shaping on -a block, over 
which crown eiid biim rccoiva accurately their ultimate form, and 
pouncing or ’ pumicing, which consists ' Of 'Smoothing the -whole 
surface witli emery or glass paper wliilethe hnt is still Btretched on 
the block. Tho trinimer-flnally binds idle outer brim and inserts 
the lining, lifter which tho brim may get -more or less of a crirl or 
turn over accoiding to provailing fashion. Macliines 'bf Amafeon 
invention for blocking, and xieuncing htuve Ito some extent diecii . 
introduced. 

■Sil^ JTafs.—'The etlk lint, .which las . npw hecaine ico- , 
extensive with civilization, is an-anticle of recent iiitroAne- 
tion. It was known in. Florence' about a centu^ ogp ^ bat 
its manufacture was not introduced: into France till about 
1825, and ite development .has taken place -entirely , sinea 
that period. A silk hat consists of .a light atiJff bo% 
covered with a plush of silk, dhe . manufacture of which .in 
a brilliant glossy condition is the ;mj 0 st impprtant.eleinettt 
in the induatry.; -and in'that manufactitre .tlie.Fxexich wxe 
without equals. Diigiiially :the bodies were . mpide . of: fhlt 
and various other materials, hut now 'Cslicci d8;;^mpst eidu- 
Biye|y -tisedi ' 

' "The ealico -is. first. stlffened.mth'a vatnisli. of shdltH}, "Shd 'thoii 
mit'httb .pieoss Bufficieut for crown; side^ and. brim.; The < side-piece 
is'WDund round a ^vooden hat block; and ‘its edges ato joined by 
.kdt' lmn&ig. iand tho .-orowuipieee iB'rut on and similarly attached to 
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tlic sido The bum, conaiatang of tlueo thickncsaca of calico 
otnu-nted toaothei, is now slipped over and brought to its poaition, 
and thereaftoi i second side piece and another crown are oemontod 
on The whole of the body, thus prepared, now rcceuea a coat ot 
size, and snbsemicntly it is lainished ovei, and thua it la ready loi 
the opotation of coTcring In covering this body, the under bnnn, 
cenerally ot merino, ta first attached, then the upper brim, and 
lastly the otowu end aide atwn togethei are drawn over -n-U tiicso 
by hot ironing and stretching aic drawn smooth and tight, and aa 
the vn meh of the body softtna with the he it, body and eovor adheio 
all ovei to each othei nitlioiit wnnhlo or puckei Dressing and 
pohahing by means of damping, brushing, and iioning, come ne«, 
after which the hat is ‘'yi lured" m a levolving machine by the 
ai inlu atioii of haircloth and veh et velui es, which cleans the nap aiid 
gives It 1 smooth and glossy sniface The brim haa only then to 
bo bound, the linings in&erted, and the bum finally curled, 1111111 
the h it IS itady for use 


In all Iciiidi of liafc making the French CTcel, and in. such 
centies as Anduze, Lyons and Pans the trade la very ex- 
tonsii 0 anti important In the United Kingdom the felt 
h it ttade is principally centied at Denton and other locali 
tiss tti the iieighboiiihood of Manchester, and in America 
♦be States of New York and New Jersey enjoy the gieatei 
part ot the industry The value of the hats annually 
exprnterl from the United Kingdom somewhat exceeds 
£1,000,000 sterling (i pa) 

HATFIELD, or Bisnop’a HATriEto, a quiet, old- 
fashioned market-town of England, in the county of 
Hartford, is prettily situated on the side of ft hill, 17|- 
miles N N W of London by railway The church, of St 
Etheldieda dates its foundation from Noiman times, though 
only a email poition of the oiigmol building is now stand- 
ing Hatfield is tha seat of a pooi-law union enibiacing 
four parishes The iiopulation of iiaiish m 1871 was 
3998 111 the vicinity is Hatfield House, on the site 

of a palace of the bishops of Ely, which was erected 
about the beginning of the 12th century In 1638 the 
manor was resigned to Henry YIII by Bishop Gfoodrich, 
111 exchange foi certain lands in Cambridge, Essex, and 
Norfolk , anrl after that monarch the palace was succes- 
sively tha residence of Edward VI immediately before lus 
acccbsion, of Queen Elizabeth during the reign of her sister 
Mar), .lud of James I The last-named, exchanged it m 
1607 for Theobalds, near Cheshunt, in the same county, 
an estate of Sii Robert Cecil, afterwaids eail of Snlwbuiy, 
in whose family Hatfield House has since lemained The 
west a ing of the piesent mansion, built for Cecil in 1608— II, 
was destioyed by fire in Novemboi 1836, the dowager- 
marcliLoness of Salisbury peiishing in the flames The 
grounds surrounding the house are extensive and beauti- 
fully laid out 

HATHRAS, or Haibas, a town lu the Allgaih distuct, 
North-Western Piovinces, India, m 27” 35' 31* N lat, 
78° 6' 9" E long It le well built, with numerous bnok 
and stono houses, and is a prosperous tiading centre At 
the end of List century it was held by the J&t ThUkur, Dilya 
Bam, whose ruined fort still stands at the east end of the 
tow n, and was annexed by the British in 1803 A municipal 
hall and school-house stand upon the brink of a new tank, 
and the town also contains a post-office and Uovernment 
ehaubable dispensaiy Since it came under Bntish rule, 
HAthias lus rapidly risen to commercial importance, and 
now ranks second to Cawnpore among the trading centres 
of the Do^b Tho exports include coarse sugai, gram of all 
sorts, oilseeds, cotton, and gTA, and the imports embrace 
iron, metal vessels, European and native cluth, di ugs, spices, 
and miscellaneoua waies Population (1872), 23,589, com 
prising 21,121 Hindus and 2468 Mahometans 

HATTINQEN, a town of Westphalia, Prussia, la the 
government district of Arnsberg and the circle of Bochum, 
18 situated on the river Ruhr, about 21 miles NE of 
Duasaldorf It is the seat of a commissioii of justice, and 
possesses a good school The manufactures comprise cloth. 


woollen and silk goods, tobacco, iron, and steel lu the 
town are large iron woiks, a brewery, and a brandy distil- 
lery Thete are ironstone and coal mines m the neigh- 
bourhood, and the scanty remains of the laenburg, demo- 
lished in 1226 Hattmgen was one of the Hause towns 
of the Middle Ages Its population in 1875 was 6995 

HATTO I (c 850-913), tenth archbishop of Mainz, 
was born of a Swabian family about the middle of the 9th 
century Educated at the monasteiy of Ellwangen 01 at 
Fulda, he attracted the attention of the empeior Amulf, 
who m 888 made him abbot of Reiohenau, in 889 abbot 
of Ellwangen, and in 891 archbishop of Mainz During 
lus reign Hatto acquiied much ecclesiastical as well as 
political powei He presided over the council at Tiibur 01 
Teuver (896), at which the emperor and twenty six or 
twenty seven bishops attended, and was employed as am- 
bassador to Chailes the Simple and the king of Lorraine at 
their conference at Saint Goar in 899 Twice he accom- 
panied Arnulf to Italy, in 894 and 896 On the death oE 
Amulf in 900, Hatto became regent and guardian of Louis, 
and in the contest ,with the dukes of Babonberg tieaohe> 
onsly betrayed into the empeior’s hands Count Adalbert, 
who was one of then partisans Under Louis’s successor, 
Conrad I , Hatto retained his influence, but he died in 913, 
two yeais aftei Conrad’s accession Another but less pto- 
bablo account haa it that he was killed at the battle of 
Hereebui^ in 912 Hatto was a zealous churchman and a 
bold and eneigetic statesman By his mfiuenco tha ciown 
and the church combined to check the growing power of 
the great nobles In a lettei to Pope J ohn IX , still 
extant, he defends the German bishops from certain charges 
mode to the pope There is a tradition, doe probably to 
his ambition and violence, that his corpse was eoized by 
the devil and thrown luto the oratei of Afount Etna Tho 
tiadition of tha Mouse Tower on the Rhine at Bingen is 
connected with another Hatto, also archbishop of Mainz 
(968-970) 

HATVAN, a market town m the county of Heves, 
Hungaiy, is situated on the left bank of the Zagyva, at tha 
junction of the Pest-Miskolcz, Hatvan-Rutka, and Hatvan- 
Szoluok lines of rail way, 'about 30 miles E N E of Budapest, 
47* 40' N lat, 19* 41' E long Hatvan possesses a band- 
some church and an elegant castle There are two large 
cloth factoriet., and a court of assize is held there Many 
of tho inhabitaat<i of the town and neighbourhood are 
employed in raising fiuit and melons, in improving the 
breed of sheep and in tending large herds of horses, which 
gioze wild on the spacious communal pastuio-landF, 
Cattle fans are frequently held in the town, and the trade 
in horses is considerable In 1870 the population amounted 
to 4018. for the moat pait Magyars by nationality and 
Roman Catholics by creed 

As a foilifted place Hatvan loie to some impoitance m the 
Middle Ages In July IfiSS a diet of Magvai nobles was held 
theio Sabseqiiontto the catastrophe at Mohdee (1626), Hatvan, 
vlong with many othei Jliiiigaiian towns, fell into the hands of tlie 
Turks Aftei being besieged by the impeiialists in 15Q4 and 1695, 
It was taken by them on Sie Sd September 1696 In 1678 it was 
abnost completely destioyed by the Ottonim forces On the 2d 
April 1849 the Austrians woie defeated b) the Hiingirians lu a 
eanguinary ongagemoiit near the town 

HATZFELD (Hungarian, Zsomholya^, a market-town in 
the county of TorontAl, Hungary, on the Austrian state 
line of railway, about 22 miles W of TemesvAr, 46* 48' N 
lat , 20° 44' E long The moat important buildings are the 
Roman Catholic dinroh, the chkteau of Count Csekonics, 
a district court house, and the usual Government offices. 
The communal lands are large and very productive, more 
especially m wheat, barley, oats, Indian com, and rape seed 
The rearing of horses is extensively carried on In 1870 
the population amounted to 7981, for the most part 
Germans by nationality and Roman Catholics by creed. 
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HAUCH, Johannes CarstiiN (1790-1872), Daaisli 
poeb, was boia of Danish, parents teairling at Fierlecikbhald 
in Noiway, on the 12th of May 1790 In 1802 he lost his 
mother, and in 1803 returned with his father to Denmark 
In 1807 be fought as a rolunteei against the English 
invasion He enteied the univeiaity of Copenhagen in 
1808, and in 1821 took hia doctor’s degree He became 
the friend and associate of Steffens and Oehlenschloger, 
warmly adopting the new views about poetry and philo- 
sophy His diet diaruas, Th» Journey to Gimatan and The 
Powei of Fancyy appeared in 1816 and 1817, and weie 
followed by Flosawa , but these woiks attiacted little or 
no attention Hauch therefore gave up all hope of fame 
as a poet, and resigned himself entirely to the study of 
science, to puisue which he went abroad At Nice he had 
an accident which obliged him to submit to the amputation 
of one foot He returned to dramatic production, and 
published The Harmd') yad, Bqjazet, Tiberius, Gi egot y VII , 
The Death, of Charles V (1831), and The Siege of MaeahidU 
(1832) These plays were violently attacked by the best 
critical organs, and enjoyed no success Hauch then turned 
to novel writing, and published lu succession font romances 
— Vilhelm Zahern, 1834, Gvldmaget en, 1836, A Polish 
Fam-dy, 1829 , and The Castle on the Rhine, 1845 In 
1842 he collected his shorter Poems In 1846 he was 
appointed piofeaaor of the Seandmaviau languages in Kiel, 
but retui ued to Copenhagen when the war bioke out m 
1848 About this time his dramatic talent was at its 
height, and he produced one admirable tiagedy after 
another, among these may be mentioned Svend Giathe, 
1841 , The Sisters at KinneLidlen, 1849 , Mmsk. Stig, 
1850, Honour Lost and Won, 1861, and Tycho Btalie'a 
Youth, 1852 Eiom 1858 to 1860 Hauch was diiector of 
the Danish National Theatre, he produced three more 
bagedies — The king’s Favourite, 1859 , Hem y of Navarre, 
1863, and Julian the Apostate, 1868 In 1861 he pub- 
lished another collection of Poems, and in 1862 the histori- 
cal epic of Valdemar Alter dag From 1861, when he 
succeeded Oehlenschlager, to his death, he held the 
honoiary post of piofessoi of eesthetics at the univeisity of 
Copenhagen He died in Rome m 1872 Hauch was one 
of the most prolific of the Danish poets, and his wntingB 
are uneq^ual in value His lyrics and romances m verse are 
always fine in form and often strongly imaginative In 
all his wiitings, but especially in his tragedies, he displays 
a strong bias m favour of what is mystical and supei natural 
Of hiB dramas Mar si Stig is perhaps the best, and of his 
novols Vrlhelm Zahern is admiied the most 

HAUFF, WiLHEiM (1802-1827), a popular Geiman 
novelibt, was born at Stuttgart, 29th November 1802 
Having lost his father, who was a Government ofiicial, at 
the age of seven, he repaired with his mother to Tubingen, 
where he frequented the Schola anatohoa In 1818 he was 
sent to the ICLoster sahule at filaubeuren, and two years later 
he entered the seminary of Tubingen After having com- 
pleted, in 1824, his philosophical and theological studies and 
taken his degree, he acted for two years as private tutor, 
and assumed, in January 1827, the editorship of the 
Morgenblatt In the following month he married, and led 
a happy and quiet life, which was ended by a fatal illness 
on 18th November of the same year Hauff’s literary 
activity IS comprised within the short space of about two 
years In his Marehenalmanach for 1826 he published the 
Fairy Tales he used to relate to bis pupils during his tutor- 
ship They were distinguished by an originality of concep- 
tion, a playful though somewhat fantastic humour, and 
an elegance of style, not usually met with in similar produc- 
tions Those fanciful tales fuanded his fame as a narrator, 
and form, together with his subsequent novels, several of 
which bdong to the same speciea, the basis of his per- 
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manent reputation as an author His next publication, 
MrUhedungen aus den Memoiren des Satans, “Extracts 
from the Memoiis of Satan " (2 vols 1826-27), was of a 
fragmentary kind, but gave additional proof of his talent 
as a humoiist In 1826 he wrote a novel — Det Mann 
im Monde, “The Man in the Moon" — with the intention 
of aatmzmg and paiodying the sentimentd sensualism of 
Clauren , hut lu the course of composition the projected 
parody became a regular imitation, and, as he issued the 
novel under the name of that romancei, the lattei brought 
an action against him for the abuso of his name, and gamed 
his lawsuit Hauff succeaded, however, in morally annihilat- 
ing that maudlin nan a tor by his witty Gontr over spr edigt, 
“ Controversial Sermon " (1826) Animated by the genius 
of Sir Walter Scott, Hauff wrote a historical lomance called 
Ltcktenstein (1826), which illustrated the most interesting 
period in the histoiy of Wuitemberg, and, being one of the 
first historical German novels, acquired, in spite of its 
weakness as a literary composition, great popularity through- 
out Geimany His fanciful work, Phantasien im Bremer 
RathsLeUet (1827), is pervaded, especially in the first portion 
of the book, by an exubeiant spiiit of conviviality, which 
exercises a cheering effect on the readei , but his most 
perfect fiction is the Bettler m vom Pont des-Arts Hauff’s 
works have gone, collectively and sepaiately, through many 
editions, and some of hig shortei poems have become regular 
** Volkshtder " 

HAUG, Johann Chbi&toph Friedrich (1761-1829), a 
Geiman epigrammatist, was boiu March 19, 1761, at 
Niedeistot/mgen in Wurtembeig, and received his eaily 
training fiom his fabhei, who was afterwards professor and 
preacher at Stuttg-uL From the gymnaBium in this city 
Hang passe 1 in 1776 to the Fim.ee Charles academy, where 
he 1^ Schillei as a fellow scholai, and, after finishing the 
philosopbicdl and philological course, he devoted himself to 
the study of legal science with so much success that he 
attracted the attention of the duke lu 1784 he was 
appointed secretary of the private closet to his pation, in 
I 1791 leceived the title of curial and palatine count, m 
179 1 became the duke’s private secietary, and in 1817 was 
made Hofr ath or aulic councillor and libiarian of the public 
libraiy at Stuttgart In 1827 he tiavelledthiough noitheru 
Germany, and on 30th January 1829 he died Hang 
began hia cm ear as an authoi by publishing Sinngedichts 
von Friedrich Hophthalmos (Frankfort, 1791), the pseud- 
onym Hophthalmos being a jocular Gieek equivalent of his 
own name {Aug, the eye, equal to OpMialmos, and there- 
fore Haag equal to Hophthalmos) 

Among This later w oiks, whiob aio as often charaoteiized by a love 
of fun 18 by power of wit, it ib enougb to mention Fpigr amme wnA 
vermnchic QediehU, Beilin, 1806, MuruUrt JEpigrasnme aufAertte 
die Feme Sind, Zoiiah, 180e , EpigrammatiscTie 1807, Taseh- 

eribueh dem Bacchus and locus gewsiht, Btuttgait, n d , itagrsdie 
Zaterns, Biiinn, 1820, Panorama der Zauns und des Witxes, 
Tubingen, 1826 , and, perhaps moie famous than any, Zueihundert 
HypcTOeln an/ Ster rn WrMs ungeheur e Nan, Btntt^rt, 1804, new 
edition, Bmnn, 1822 Along with 'Weieseg, Haug published .Spt- 
grwm.matisclis Antholoffia, Stuttgait, 1807-1809, 10 vols A seko- 
tion fcom lus poems appealed at Hamburg, 1827, 2 vols 

HAUG, Martin (1827-1876), Orientalist, was born at 
Ostdoif near Balingen, Wurtemberg, January 30, 1827 
As a self-taught lad he became a pupil in the gymnasium 
at Stuttgart at a comparatively late age, and in 1848 he 
entered the university of Tubingen, where he devoted him- 
self to the study of the Oriental languages, and especially 
of Sanskrit under Roth He afterwards for some time 
attended the lectures of Ewald and Benfey m Gottingen, 
and finally ‘’habilitated" as a privat-doceat at Bonn In 
1856 he removed to Heidelberg as collahorateur m the pre- 
paration of Bunsen’s Bibdioerh, and in 1859 he accepted 
an invitation to India, where he became eupermtendent of 
Sanskrit studies and professor of Sanskrit m Poona There 
XI, — 66 
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Im previous acquaintnnce with the Zand language and 
hteiatuiD enabled Inin to associate uith the Parsees on suih 
terras as afforded the best oppoitiinitica foi iieifecting his 
knowledge in this department The result of hia icsearches 
was the volume of Jiisaya on the fiucyed I/angmti/e, Waitings, 
anil Rdiyton oj the Pat secs (Eoinbay, 1803) After a rest 
deaoo of siv yt-ais m India, lie vm& conipeUed by domestic 
eircuiubtances to rotuni to 'Wuitetnbeig in 18G5, from 
Stuttgait ho was called to jMiiiiich as hist piofebsoi ordi 
nanus of Sanskrit and oompaiati^o gtammai m 18GS Ho 
died at Ilagatz in Snil^erland on the 3d of June lb7G 
TIlsuUs tliL y^-snys on the Patb-cs of vhich a non edition, bj 
Wist, gii itly cimrhid from the nosthumous psiicjs of tlio luthoi, 
apiK Liiil 111 1378, lliiiig pulilisbi-il a nuiubci of woiks of (.onsidit 
atifi itiipoil inn tu tbi stiuUut of the litLiatuicb of anennt India 
ami 1’. iMi TIi»> mrlivlo Dio P' Mrunspi athe u det Bwmlchateh 
(1851), Di> Si/mjin hpt aihc a t "imicn Keilsehriflffaltung (1S55), 
Du fan/ OtiHufi, fiditi il, ti luslalGil, and o\poun.ded (1858-60), 
an t liitidii Mitli ti iiisl itioii and caplmi ition of 77iC Jlitatctja Dtah 
innna of the (180J), A Ltilute on fcti otiginal hjteeeh of 

/'ll, Hint 1 (l&bj), ohf /end Piihlavi Cftossai y (ISb?), UelhA den 

U/titittU I ilu PMctritjn ruJif [litbQ) , Dai Cajntrl des JFmdidad 

(ISiiO;, Uih } dai Aida.1 Viiaf ninnLh{'XBT0),AnalilPaMaiiPa2attd 
ifinssiinj (187ul, '/idiMhe llalhsiljiaijen u Jiuihsclifn tUhe (1875) 
IIAUGE, Havs IsriCLscy (1771-1824), founder of a 
rcligiOLi'j sect witlnn the Lutheran Chuioh ot Hoinay and 
Deuiniik, was hoin in the foiiuei country, in the paiish of 
Tliunu, Apul 3, 1771 With the aid of vaiioua laligions 
avuik^ which ho found in his fathei’s house, he laboured to 
fauppluinoiit the scanty education winch he had received as , 
a peasant’s son In Ins twenty-sixth year, believing him 
self divinely conimisaioiied, lie began to pieaoh in his 
native paiish and aftoi wauls thioughout Noiway In 
1800 he passed to Deiimaik, where, as at home, he gained 
many followeis and assistants, chiefly among the lower 
oideis Pioceedmg to Christiausand in ISOl, Hauge set 
up a piintmg-piess to disseminata his views moie widely, 
but was almost iinmerlutely airested foi holding illegal 
religious meetings, and foi insulting the regulai clergy in 
his books, all of which ncie confiscated After being in 
conhnemont fox ten years, ha was released in 1814 on pny- 
ment of a fine, and letiixng to on estate at Bieddwill, near 
Chiislianid, he died theie, Match 20, 1824 His adherents, 
called llaugianet oi Zesei (ae. Readers), aie still to be 
found in the south of Moiway By his wiiting and preaoh- 
ing he unquestionably did much to levive the spuxtuallife 
of the northern Lutheiau Church Though he cannot ho 
said to have lejected any aiticle of the Lutheran creed, the 
peculiai emphasis which he laid upon the evangelical 
doctimes of faith and grace involved consideiuble anta- 
goni'^m to the rationnhstic or saceidotal views commonly 
held by the established clergy 

Haugo’a piinoipia viiitings aio Pot sag til A/hamdeling om Ouda 
PiKlom, 1796, Antttsmny til nogle mtnlehge Ppiog t, SiieUn, 
1798 , Fot IMit mg aver Loven, og jEtangehwm, 1808 For an aceomtt 
of lii„ lift, and doctnaes, see Chr Dang's Dans Nielsen Smige og 
halts Snintut, Cliiistiaiiia, 1876 

HAUPT, Mobitz or Momz (1808-1874), one of the 
principal repiesentatives at once of classical and of vernor- 
cular philology in Gfermany, was bom at Zittau, in Lusatia, 
July 27, 1808 His eaily education was mainly conducted 
by his father, Einab Fnediioh Haupt, burgomaster of Zittau, 
a man of good scholarly attaimnant, who imed to toke 
pleasure in taming Geinian hj/mns or Goethe’s poems into 
Latin, and whose memoianda have been employed by 
Freytag in the 4th volume of his JBtJdei aus det detitschm 
Yetffaiigmhevt iProm the Zittoa gymnasium, where he 
spent the five years 1821—1826, partly undei the toitioa 
of Lindemann, Haupt removed to the umvarsily of Leipsic 
with the intention of pioaecabmgtheology, but the natural 
bent of his mind and Ehe influence of Professor G Hermann 
soon turned all his energies in the direction of what were 
to he ins life-studies On the close of lus university course 
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(1830) he rctuined to hia fathei’s house, and the next 
seven years iveie devoted to quiet work not only at Greek, 
Latin, and Qeiman, but at Old French, Provenqal, and 
Bohemian In 1BS4 he became acquainted with Endlicher, 
Karajan, and. F Wolff at Vienna, and formed with Lach- 
mann at Berlin a fiiendship which had gieat effect on Lis 
iiitellcotual development In September 1837 ho “habili- 
tated ” at Leipsic as piivat docent, and his first lectures, 
dealing with such diveise subjects as Catullus and the 
Hibclungenlied, indicated the tw'ofold direction of his 
labours A new cbaii of Goiman language -and literatuic 
being founded in his behoof, the new teacher receivod in 
succession the title of professor extraordinaiius (September 
1841) and piofessoi oidinaiius (November 1843), and m 
1843 he mariied Louise Hermann, the daughtei of his 
master and colleague But the peaceful and piospeious 
couise opening out before him at the umveisity of Leipsic 
was biought to a sudden close Having taken pait in 1849 
with Otto John and Theodor Mommsen m a political agi- 
tation for tlie maintenance of the imperial constitution, 
Haupt was deprived of his professorship by a doci ec of tho 
22d April 1861 Two years later, however, he was called 
to succeed Lachmann at the umveisity of Beilin , and at 
tho same time the Berlin academy, which had made him a 
corresponding membei in 1841, elected him an oidmary 
member For one and twenty years he continued to hold 
a prominent place among the scholais of the Prussian 
capital, making his presence felt, not only by tho piestigo 
of his erudition and the clearness of his intdlect, but by the 
tiielessnesB of his energy and the aident feoilessness of his 
temperament His death, which took place with very little 
warning, Februaiy 6, 1874, was the result of heart disease 
Haupt's ciiticalwork is distingnislietl by a happy union of tho 
most pamstaking investigation with mtiepulity of conjecture, and 
while lahis lectuics and addiesscs he was fiequontly earned awi^ 
bythe excitement of the moment, and made shaip and questionable 
attacks on his opponents, m Ins wiitings he exhibits gioai self 
control The lesults of many of his reseoiolies oie oltogethei lost, 
betause he could not be pi evaded upon to publish what fell much 
slioit of hia own high ideal of excdlenoo To tbo mogrees ot 
rlassical stdiolarslup ho contiibutod by QuaBtitenea (?atid 2 icin (0 
(1837), Ohset 1 aliones Cti litca (1841), and editions of Ovid's Maheuttax 
and the Cfgnepctica of Giatius nnd Nemesimns (1888), of Catullus, 
Tibwllns, and Piopeitivis (8d ed , 1868), of Hoiaoo (3d od , 1871), 
andof Tugil {2d ed , 1873) As eaily as 1836 he with Hoffmann 
■von Falleisleben stnited tho AUdeutsche MsUet , which in 1841 
gave place to the ZaitsiJnift fat deutuhes Alterihum, of winch ha 
continued editor till his death ITaitmann von Ano's Ft to (1639) 
and his Lieder, Stlohlevn, did Da at vie JTcvntuh (1842), liudolf 
von hiras’s Gutei Oahiitd {1840), and Coniail von Wui/sbuig’s 
Engdhatd (1844) aio the pimcipal Gciman woiks ■nluoli he edited 
To foim a collection of tho Ficiich songs of tlie 16th coiituiy was 
one of his favouiite schemes, but a little volume published since lus 
death, Ptemtonseht Volkshedet (1877), is the only mumimciit of 
his laboius in that direction Tinea volumes of Ins Ojpuseula have 
BjipoBTed (licipsii,, 1875-1877) See Eiichlioff, “Gedachtnissiede,” 
xnAPhtmai det Pmngl Akad det JPtssensehaflenitu Berlin, 1876, 
and Otto Belgei, Jlfaru Haupt als Lthser, 1878 
HAUPTMANN, Mobiiz (1792-1868), although a com- 
poser of ability, was of infinitely greatoi impoitarioe as a 
writer on the fhoory of music He was born at Dresden, 
October 13, 1792, and studied music under gchola, 
Lanska, Qrosse, and Moilacchi, tlie iival of Weber. 
Afterwards he completed his education as a violinibt and 
composer u-ader Spohr, and till 3 820 held various appoint- 
ments an private families, -varying his musical occupations 
with, mathematioal and other studies bearing chiefly on 
acoustics and kindred subjects For a time also Haupt- 
matra. was lemployed as an architect, W all otlier 
pumiits gave place to muaio, and a giand -tragio opera, 
MatkUde, belongs to the period just referred to In 1822 
ho entered the orchestra of Gassel, again under Spolir’s 
direction, and it was then that he fiist taught composition 
and musical thaoiy to such men as Ferdinand David, 
Bnrgmuller, Kiel, and otheis His compositions at this 
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time chiefly consisted of motets, masses, caatatas, and songs 
His opera Matlalde was performed at Cassel with great 
success In 1842 Hauptmann obtained the position of 
cantor at the Thomas-school of Leipsic (long previously 
occupied by the great Johann Sebastian Bach) together 
with that of professoi at the conseivatoiie, and it was 
in this capacity that his unique gift as a teacher 
developed itself and was acknowledged by a crowd of 
enthusiastic aud moie oi less distinguished pupils He 
died on January 3, 1868, and the universal regret felt at 
]us death at Leipsic is said to have been all but equal to 
that caused by the loss of his friend Mendelssohn many 
years before Hauptmann’s compositions are marked by 
symmetry and perfection of workmanship lathei than by 
spontaneous in\ ention 

Amongst Ins vocal comxiositions — ^by fn the most impoittnt 
poition of his work — ^may he mentioned two misses, choril songs 
foi inived voices (Op 32, 47), md numerous jmit songs The le 
suits of his sciciitihc leseiich wcie embodied in his book Z)te Natui 
dei SitiynoniL U7id JlfettiL (1853), a standaid woifc of its kind, m 
V hioh 1 pbilosoiihic e'-cplimtion of tlio foiina of mu&io is attempted 

IIATJEAN See Bashaw 

HAUSER, Kaspae, a Geniian youth whose life was 
remarkable iiom the circumstances of apparently mexphc- 
able myateiy in which it was involved He appeared on 
May 20, 1828, in the streets of Nuiembeig, diessed in the 
garb of a peasant, and with such a helpless and bowildeied 
air that ha attracted the attention of the passeis by In 
his possession was found a lettei pui porting to be written 
by a poor labourer, stating that the boy was given into his 
custody on the 7th October 1812, and that accoidmg to 
agieement he had lustructed him lu reading, wiiting, and 
the Ohiistian religion, but that up to the time fixed for 
relinquishing his custody he had kept him in close confino- 
ment Along with this lettei was enclosed another pni- 
poiting to be wiitten by the boy’s mothei, stating that he 
was boiu on the 30th April 1812, that his name was 
Kaspar, and that his fathei, formerly a cavaliy officer in 
the 6th regiment at Huremberg, was dead The appear- 
ance, bearing, and professions of the youth coiresponded 
closely with these credentials He showed a lepngnance 
to all nourishment except bread and water, was seemingly 
Ignorant of outward objects, wiote his name as Kaspai 
Hauser, and said that he wished to be a cavalry offlcei like 
his father For some time he was detained in prison at 
Huiemberg os a vagrant, but on July 18, 1828, he was 
delivered over to the care of Professor Daumer, who under- 
took to he his guardian and to take the chaige of his educa 
tion On October 17, 1829, he was found to have received 
a wouud m the forehead, which according to liis own state- 
ment had been inflicted on him by a man with a blackened 
face Having on this account been removed to the house 
of a magistiate and placed nndei close surveillance, he 
was visited by Earl Stanhope, who became so interested m 
Ills history that he sent him to Ansbach to be educated 
After this he beoimo clerk in the oflSce of Feuerbach, 
president of the court of appeal, and his strange history 
was almost forgotten by the public when the interest in it 
was suddenly revived by his death on the 14th December 
1833 from a deep wound on his left bieast He affirmed 
that the wound was inflicted by a stranger, but many 
believed it to be the work of his own hand, and that he 
did nob intend it to be fatal, but only so seveie as to give 
a sufficient colouring of truth to his story 

In 1830 1 pamphlet was published at Berlin, entitled 
Bdmer nuM ■uiviaaht sehevulwi, euv JBei/t ilqen , hut the tmthfulueas 
of his statements was defended by Daumei, who pubhshed 
ttnffen vber JBCwuser (ITurembeig, 1832), aud 

tibe) Ka^ar Hamm (Frankfoit, 1869) , as well as Caspar Hmam, 
asm TFasen, seme Z/ntohulcl, tco (Kegenshuig, 1873), in answer to 
Meyer’s AuXhevelwehe MvitheiVaaigm, uiber Kaspai Haiiss) (Ansbach, 
1872) yeueibach awakened considerable psychological interest in 


tlio CBM by his pimphlet Hamm, Baspnel eines Veiltechens 

am SidenUbm (Anshach, 1832), and. hirl Stiinhope also took pait 
in the discussion by publishing Mateiialion eur OeseKitMo K 
Hausois (Heidelbeig, 1836) The theoiy of Diuniei and Fcuei- 
hach was that the yoiitli was the son of the guild duke Charles of 
Biden, and thit ho had been kidnapped by the countess of Hotli- 
beig in oidci to ecciiie tlio succession to the cluldisn of the giind- 
duke Chailcs S’lcdeiick, but this tlieoiy uis set aside in 1875 by 
the publication in the Allgemeiiic Zeitung of tlio official 

lecoid of the baptism, post mortem examination, aud buiial of the 
heir supxiosed to hue been kidiiipped See Kaspat Hitusei und 
sein badiachea Fnnzetithum (Heidelbeig, 1876) 

HAUY, IiENi Just (1743-1822), an eminent French 
mincralogiet, commonly styled the Abbt, Hauy, from being 
an honorary canon of Notre Dame, was born at St Just, m 
the department of Oise, February 28, 1743 His parents 
were m a humble rank of life, ami were only enabled by 
the kmdness of friends to educate their son He was sent 
to Pans to the college of Navarie, and aftei wards to that 
of Lemoine, where he finished his course amid incicdible 
privations and difficulties He escaped fiom these when, 
in 1764, he was himself appointed one of the teaclieis in 
the first of the above named colleges He began to devote 
his leisme hours to the study of botany, but an accident 
duected his attention to another field in natural history 
Happening to let fall a beautiful specimen of calcareous 
spai belonging to a fiiend, he discovered, by examining the 
fragments, th^e geometiical law of ci ystallization By 
expeimentiDg on a hexahedial crystal of this substance, 
he found that it could be so dissected, by dividing it by 
planes parallel to certain edges, as to exhibit a rhombo- 
hednd nucleus, and, by extending his expeiiments, he 
farther showed that the same result could bo obtained from 
mechamcal division of every crystal of the same species 
This led him to the theoiy that ciystals ai e composed of what 
he called integrant molecules,” which he held had each 
the same shape as the respective nuclei got at by mechamcal 
division To obtain the different crystalline foims these 
molecules were supposed to be built up in layers round the 
nudens, each layer diminishing regularly in the nnmhei of 
rows of molecules, and the rows at the same time diminish- 
ing in the number of molecules according to the nature of 
the crystal A full account of his mathematical theoiy of 
this subject is given by Hauy m his atte de Mmei alogte 
(sea CnYsrAi.i:.OGEAFET) Daubenton and Laplace immedi- 
ately recognized the scientific value of the discovery, w'hich, 
when communicated to the Academy, seemed foi its author 
a place in that society Besides tlie important seivice 
which he rendered to orystallogiaphy, Hauy elso greatly 
moreased our knowledge of pyro eleotiicity He demon- 
strated by experiment in the case of tourmabne that the 
positive and negative charges of electricity at the le- 
spective ends of the crystal diminish rapidly as we 
approach the middle point, where they disappear Hh 
showed also that each particle of a broken pyro-electiic 
crystal itself exhibits polanty , and he was likewise the first 
to observe that, in all minerEds, the pyro-electiic state has an 
important connexion with the want of symmetry of the 
crystals In tourmaline, for instance, he found the vitreous 
charge always at the summit with six, and the resinous at 
the summit with three faces (see EtiorHicatay) When the 
Eevolution broke out, Hauy was thrown into prison, and 
Lis life was even in dangei, when he was saved by tlie 
inteicession of Qeoffroy Bsint-Hilaire Under Napoleon he 
became professor of mineralogy at the museum of natnral 
history He also obtained other scientific preferment, of 
which he was deprived by the feeble Government of the 
Eestoration, tliough his royalism had been a serioim bar to 
his promotion under thn empire His latter days were 
consequently clouded by the poverty which had threatened 
to bhght hiB early career But the courage and high moral 
qualities which had helped him forward m his youth did. 
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not desert him in his old age ; and he lived cheerful and 
respected till hie death, June 3, 1832. 

Tho following arc liis principal -works : — Esaai iVum TltAyrie sur 
la Ulrtuticre dea Qa-iataux, 1784; EcpoaUion raisonnie de In ThiorU 
de viHealrieUi ct dit d'apris lea Prinenites ^jEpinva, 

1787 ; iJe la Structure eonsUiirte eomtius Caraetire JJiatineti/ dea 
iCitiiraux, 1793; Exjrosition abrigde de la Thiorie de la Slruetare dcs 
C^isiatcr, 1703; ExlraU d’un Traitt ilUmcntaire de Uinimlogie, 
1797; Traitb cU Miniralogie, 1802, 4 vols., 2il cd. ; Traiti Elemen- 
taire de Physique, 1803, 1806, 2 vok.; Tableau Oomparat^ des 
TUsultats de la CrUtalloyraphie, et de P Analyse Okimique rchUire- 
metit A la Classifieation. ties Miudraw, Traili des Pierres Preeicusea, 
1817 ; TralU de Criatallographie, 1823, 3 vols. He also contri- 
buted papers to ynrious scieiitilic journnla, particularly the Jeurtuil 
d'llistolre Naiurelle, Annales de Ohiniie, Jaunial de Physiqtie, 
Magasin, Eneyelopidique, Annales dit Museum d’/Iistoire Medurelle, 
and Journal dea Mines. 

HA.VANA, Havannj-h, or Habana, more fully San 
Cristobal de la Havana, the capital of Cuba, and one of 
the principal scats of commerce in the New World, is 
situated on the northern coast of the island in 23° 9' 24" 
N. lat. and 82° 22' 30" W. long. From the sea it presents 
a picturesque appearance. The backgi-ound is inde^ tame; 
but the lung lines of fortifications, the church-towers, and 
the shipping relieve the somewhat tawdry effect of the 
gaily coloured Louses. Though the walla, completed in 
1702, have been almost entirely demolished since 1863, it 
is still usual to speak of the intramural and the extramural 
city. The former, lying close to the harbour, lins streets 
of the narrowest possible description consistent with the 
existence of wheel traffic. The latter has been laid out on 
a spacious plan, with wide thoroughfares frequently fringed 
with trees. Ufost of the houses are built of solid stone 
and have flat roofs, after the manner in vogue in southern 
Spain, and, as the erection of wooden buildings hns lieen 
illegal since 1772, it is only in the suburban districts that 
they are at all common. The lavish use of whito marble 
in the decoration both of shops and dwelling-houses is one 
of the peculiarities of the popular taste ; and it is worthy 
of remark that, though the native quarries would supply 
what is wanted, the nmrble is brought from Qeiioa. Cafes, 
restaurants, clubs, and casinos are both exceedingly 
numerous and largely frequented, forming a good indication 
of that general absence of domestic life among the white 
population which surprises the European visitant. Havana 
is still, as of yore, a city of smells and noises. There is no 
satisfactory cleaning of the streets or draining of the sub- 
soil, and the harbour is visibly rendered foul by the impuri- 
ties of the town. Victorias, — of which it is the Cuban 
boast that there are 6000, — volantes, and other vehicles are 
driven through the thoroughfares with the utmost reckless- 
ness; and tramways and railways in the American fosliion 
contribute to the confusion. 

The principal defences of Havana are the Castillo de la 
Piinta, to the west of the harbour entrance, the Castillo del 
Morro and San Carlos de la Cabatla to the east, the Santo 
Domingo do Atares, which lies at the head of the western 
arm of the bay and commands both the city and the neigh- 
bourhood, and the Castillo del Principe, situated on an 
eminence to the west, and forming the terminus of the 
great Faseo MUitar. El Morro, as it is popularly called, 
was first erected in 1589, but additions have been frequently 
made. La Puntn, a much smaller fort, is of the same 
period. The castle of Atares dates from about 1763, when 
the Conde de Rida was governor of the island. Cabana, 
which alone has accommodation for 4000 men, fronts the 
l»y for a distance of 800 yards, and is defended on the land 
side by three bastions. To the east: there lies a smaller 
fort, No. 4, or San Diego, on a hill about 100 feet high. 

Of the ohnrehes in the city, which number more than a 
score, the most noteworthy is the cathedral ereeted in 1724 
by tlie J esuits. Externally it is plain though syimnetrical ; 
but -witlim it'has richly frescoed walls, a floor of ‘V^Qriegated 
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marble, and costly altars. In the wall of the chancel, a 
second-rate medallion and a sorrier inscription distinguish 
the tomb of Columbus, whose remains were removed thither 
in 1796. It is enough to mention the cliurchea of San 
Juan de Dios, dating from 1673, Santa Catalina (1658), 
San Agostino (1608), and San Felipe, which possesses a 
large library. Of monasteries and nunneries there is of 
course no lack ; and the same may be said of charitable 
institutions. The moat important of the seven hospitals is 
the Real Casa de Beneficencia, founded about 1790, and 
containing an orpliati asylum, a home for vagrants, a 
lunatic asylum, and an infirmary. 

Besides the university established in 1728, the city 
possesses a theological seminary, a military school, and a 
school of art. The governor and the bishop have their 
respective palaces, the former a large yellow stone ^building 
in the Plaza de Armas; a large prison, erected in 1771, 
capable of receiving 500 inmates, and with barracks for a 
regiment, forma a striking object in the general view 
of the city; and among the other public buildings are 
the exchange (El Muelle), the custom-house (formerly the 



church of Son Francisco), and tlie maestranza or head- 
quarters of the artillery. Of the theatres, which have still 
to compete with the bull-ring and the cock-pit, the most im- 
portant is the Tacen, erected in 1838, and capable of accom- 
modating about 3000 persons. The promenades, drives, 
and public gardens form a notable feature of Havana : it 
is sufficient to mention the Plaza de Armas, with a statue 
of Ferdinand YII. ; the Prado or Paseo Isabel, a long and 
handsome houlovasd laid out in the 18th century ; the 
Campo del Marte or drill-park; the Parque Isabel, the 
Paseo Tacon, the botanical gardens, and the gardens of Los 
Molinos, the suburban residence of the captain-general 
The palm-tree avenues of Los Molinos are nnnsually fine- 
Along the borders of the bay there are several flue embank- 
ments, of which the best is perhaps that called either the 
Salon O’Donnell or the Alamada de Paula. In the coral 
rock of the coast sea-baths have been excavated, so that the 
bathers may run no risk from the sharks; each apaffc- 
menti'is about 12 feet square and 6 or 8 feet deep, dud 
the water enters by two pbrt-holea The city is Buppliied 
with water from, the river Qhorrera by an siqueduct .(Canal 
I Isabel U.) constructed by Antohelli under Philip IL, and 
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the number of fountains is considerable The markets — of 
which the most noteworthy are the Meicado de Cristina, 
erected in 1836, and the hlercado de Tacon or Plaza de 
Yapor — are abundantly slocked with fruits and vegetables 
Soveral of the suburban villages (e g , Chorrera, Guanaba- 
conda) are attractive places ot resort 

The bay of Havana makes one of the hnest harboms in 
the world, easy of access, spacious enough to contain about 
1000 laige vessels, deep enough to allow them to come 
close up to the wharves, and, except in the case of a hurri' 
cane, well piotected on all sides The entrance, encum- 
bered by neither bar nor rock, is 980 feet wide and 4200 
feet long Within, the bay brealts np into three distinct 
arms, named respectively Afarimaleha or Hegla Bay, 
Guasabacoa Bay, and HI Hondo or Bay of Ataies Tlie 
wharves are well built, and a good boating dock is mam- 
tained by a piivate company On the left hand of the 
entrance stands a lofty lighthouse tower 

In 1865 1060 vessels entered with a huithen of 686,644 tons , m 
1873 2194 vessels with abuithen of 921,632 tons , and m the hist six 
mouths of 1878 711 vessels witli a buitlien of 449,785 tons The 
aveiage number of vessels annually in the ten ye-us from 1864 to 
1873 was 1981 (771,190 tons), and of this average 647 (324,373 tons) 
were Amoiican, 689 (160,231 tons) Spanish, 384 (131,216 tons) 
British, 56 (46,218 tons} Fieiich, SB (18,200 tons) ffoiwegisn, and 
32 (31,693 tons) German 

In spite of high taiiffs and civil wars, and the compelition of 
Matan^as, Canlouas, Cionfuego, and othei Cuban poita opened to 
ioieigu tiade in modem times, the commerce of Havana contmues 
to luuease Aa mdicatod by the atatistms mat quoted, the chief 
foieigu oustomois aia Britain and tiie United Statee , but, while the 
latter aie giadually taking a greater propoition of the trade, the 
Biitiah mteieat is gradual^ diminishing The two staple articles 
of expoit aie sugai and tobacco waies 'While the average export 
of sugar foi the hist ten years of the oeniuiy was only 177,998 boxes 
(61,199,200 Ib), by 1866 it had reached 966,677 boxes (386,270,800 
lb), and by 1878 146,601 boxes, 102,786 hogsheads, and 91,974 tons, 
01 a gland total of neaily 408 milUcns ot lb In 1867 thsTS were 
exnoited 7,716,802 lb of tobacco and 199,027 millions of cigars, 
and the coiresponding numbers for 1878 were 13,864,800 lb ond 
174,838 millious Othei exports of impoitanco aie rum, wax, and 
honey The natuie ind quantities of the imports on an average of 
thetenyeaiB 1868 to 1877 are 296, 202 quintals (100 Ib each) of jerked 
beef, 184,203 quintals ot cod hsh (61,676 from Europe, and 41,019 
Dorn United States), 369,926 baiiela of flour, 627,786 qmntols ofnoe 
(mainly fiom the East Indies), 148,086 quintals of lard (fiom the 
iJuited States), 86,608 pipes of wme, 146,589 tons of cool, 344,096 
JaiB of olive oil, and 92,867 quintals of cool-oil 

The staple manufaoturmg industry of Havana is that of tobacco 
Of the cigar faotoiies, more than a bundled may ho reckoned os of 
the first class The Eoyol and ImpenaL Factoiyof ha Honiadez, 
winch occupies a whole square, and is considered one of the gieat 
sights of the city, pioduoes daily 2,632,000 eigaiettes Besidea the 
makiug of boxes and honels, and othei arholes neceasaiily involved 
in its sugar and tobacco trade, Havana also prosecutes to some 
extent the biulding of cainoges and ships, and the manufacture of 
iron and moohmeiy , hut the weight of taxation is too gi pat to allow 
the development of any bueincas requiiing gieat oapitol There were 
SIX banks in the city in 1877, the most important being the 
Spanish Bank, through which all the Qoveminent papei is issued 

Havana has steam communication several times a week with Hew 
York , once a week with Baltimore, Philadelphia, end Hew Oi leans, 
and about as hequently with several ports in England, Spain, and 
Franca It is the terminus of a railway system which reaches 
Oardenos, Oisnfuego, Matan/as, 'Batabano, So , and short lines run 
out to the Bay of Havana and Moiianas Telegraphs ladiate to all 
parts of the island , and a submxrme cable to Key w est forms port 
of the line of communication between Aspinwall and Hew Yoik 

The population of Havana and its anburbs was stated at 189,996 
in 1817, at 196,994 in 1841, at 203,676 in 1868, and at 169,184 in 
1871 Of this last number 108, 764 weie whites, 27,623 free negioes, 
mulattos, &:o , and 22,807 slaves By 1873 the toM hod reached, it 
is said, 230, 000 H one of these statistics can he Tcouved with much 
confldenee as to their accuracy Among the white population the 
pioportion of males to females is extraoidinarily high aooording to 
the official leturns, there die annually 3682 white males to 1204 
white females The average rate of moitality la 27 per thousand 
annually Foreigners are subject to yellow fever, eapomally Aom 
June to September 

Havana, oiiginally founded by Diego Yelasquez in 1616 on an un 
healthy site near the present harboni of Baraoon on the south coast, 
waa removed to its actual position about 1519, and soon began to he 


consulted ono of the most imjioitaut ijlaoos in the Haw 'W'oild 
In 1628 the bnccaneoia laid the settlement m ashes, but it was soon 
altoi rcstoiad by D i Soto, who bmlt the fortiess of La Fueiaa Ilia 
residence of the c iptaiu-gsneial a, as tiansfeired to Havana fiom 
Sintiago de Cuba in 1651 , and in 1589, to piotpct the city, which 
had been plundeied by the pirate Jacob Soics in 1555 and thicatencd 
by Diake iii 1585, Pliilipll ot Spam, oidered the erection of the 
Biteiia do la Punta and the oaetle of El Motto oi Los Tics Beyes 
In the conisc of tlie 17tli century the port became the gicat icudez- 
vons for the gold sliijis of Spain, and the conuneicnl ccntic of the 
Spanish posscs'^ions in Ameiica The Engl i sh under Admiral Pocock 
and the duke of Albemarle captured Havana in 1762, but it was 
lestoiod to the Spnniatds on 10th Feb 1763, in exchange foi the 
Floiidas The Gaceia do la Rediana, the fiist paper puhlislicd in 
Cuba, appeaicdin 1782 In 177t the poit, which Incl formally been, 
like the lest ot Cuba, nionopolizod 'by Seville and Cadiz, w as declared 
open to all nations in legard to ceitaui articles of trade, and tins 
hbeity was extended in 1818 to nil goods whatsoever Duiing the 
despotico i>atemal administiation of Tacon many impiovements 
weie mtiodncod at Havana the railway fiom Havana to Games 
was commenced in 1886 , a fciiy between the city and tlie siibuih of 
Rigla was set on foot in 1837 , and night watchmen, a jjohee force, 
and a fire brigade were established The fiist lino of steamslups 
fioni Cadiz to Havana dates fiom 1850 Like the lest of Cuba the 
city has ftequontly Bufferpd severely horn hurricanes, the most 
violent being those of 1768 (St Theresa's), 1810, and 1846 

See the w oiks lefeiied to undoi Cttba 

HAYEIiBERG, an ancient towm of Brandenbuig, Prussia, 
m the government district of Potsdam and the circle of 
Westpnegnitz, is situated on the Havel, about 6^ miles from 
its junction with the Elbe The nearest station is Glowen 
(6J miles), on the Berlin and Hamburg Railway The 
town IB bmlt partly on an island in the Havel and partly 
on hills on the right bank of the nver, on one of which 
stands the fine cathedral The two paits, which are con- 
nected by a bridge, were incorpoiated as one town in 1875 
Havelberg is the seat of a commission of justice The in- 
habitants are chiefly engaged m fanning, tobacco and pm 
manufactunng, sugar-refining, and shipbuilding, and in the 
timber trade Population in 1B75, b907 

Otto I founded a bishopno at Havelberg so early as 946 , the 
bishop, however, geneially resided at Plottenhuig or 'Wittstook, a 
few nuloa to the noith In 1648 the bisliopiic was reduced, and 
the oathedial passed to tiie Protestant Chiuoh and retained its 
endowments till the edict of 1810, by which all foimei ecclesiastical 
possessions were assumed by the crown Tho final seculaiization 
was delayed tiU 1819 Havelberg waa formerly a strong fortiess, 
but in the Thirty Yoars’ 'War it was taken from the Danish by the 
uupeual tioops in 1627 Recaptured by the Swedes m 1631, and 
e^n m 1636 and 1636, it was m 1687 letalien by the Saxons under 
Khtzeng It suffered severely fiom a conflagiation m 1870 

HAYELOCK, SiE Heney (1795-1857), an eminent 
Biitish soldier, was the second of four biotheis (all of 
whom entered the army), and was bom at Ford HaU, 
Bishop-'Wearmouth, Sunderland, on the 5th of April 1795 
His paients were 'William Havelock, a wealthy ehipbuilder 
m Sundeiland, and Jane, daughter of J ohn Carter, sohcitor 
at Stockton-on-Tees 'When about five years old Henry 
accompanied his elder brother William to Mr Bradley’s 
school at Swanscombe, whence at the age of ten he removed 
for seven years to Charterhouse School In accordance with 
the desire of his mother, who had died m 1811, he entered 
the Middle Temple m 1813, studying under Chitty the 
eminent special pleader His legal studies having been 
abridged by a misunderstanding with his father, he m 1815 
accepted a second lieutenancy in the Rifle Brigade (95th), 
procured for him by the interest of his brother Wilham. 
During the following eight years of service m Britain he 
read extensively and acquired a good acquamtance with 
the theory of war In 1823, having exchanged into the 
2lBt and thence into the 13th Light Infantry, he followed 
his brothers William and Charles to India, first qualifying 
himself m HinduBtam under Dr Gdohiist, a celebrated 
Orientalist At tho close of twenty-three years’ service 
he was still a lieutenant, and it was not until 1838 that, 
after three years’ adjutancy of his regiment, he became 
captain Before this, however, he had held several staff 
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appointments, notably that o£ deputy assutant-adjutont- 
geueral of the forces in Burmah. till the peace of Yandabo, 
of whiok ho, with Lumaden and Knox, piocurod the ratifi 
cations at A.va from the “ Golden Poot,” who bestowed 
on him the “gold leaf” meignia of Buimcso nobihty 
Ills fi-ist command had been at a atockado capture in the 
war, and he was piosent also at the battles of ITapadee, 
Tatanago, and Paghan He had also held during his 
lieutenancy Tarious inteipiatorships and the adjutancy of 
the king's tioops at Ohinsurali In 1828 ho published at 
Beiamporo Campaiffna *jt Am, and in 1829 he mniiiod 
Hannah Shepheid, daughter of Di hlaishmaii, the eannent 
missionary About the samo time ho became a Baptist, 
being baptized by JIi John Mack at Serampore During 
the fiisb ^ghan wai ha was pioaoiit as aide-de camp to Su 
■Willoughby (Jotton at the captuia of Qhasm, July 29, 
1839, and. at the ocoupatjon of Oabul After a ahoifc 
absence rn Bengal to seouro the publication of hia ifemotjs 
of the Ajri/han Campiagn, he returned to Cabul in charge 
of rcoiuita, and became lutaiprotor to General Elphmstona 
In 1810, being attached to Sii Boberfc Sale’s foica, he took 
liait zn tlioKhmd Cabul fight, m the celebrated passage of 
the defiles of the Ghilzees (1841), and in the fighting from 
Tezeon to Jellalabad Heie, attei many months’ siege, hie 
column in a aoitio e» masse defeated Akbai Khan, Apiil T, 
1842 He was now made deputy adjutant-general of the 
infantiy division in Cahul, and in Septembei ha assisted at 
Jugclulluk, at Tezeen, and at the lelease of the British 
piiaonois at Oabul, besides taking a prominent part at 
Istalrff Having obtained a regimental majority he nest 
went through the Mahiatta campaign as Persian interpreter 
to Sir Hugh (Yiaoount) Gough, and distinguished himself 
at l^Iahaiajpui in 1843, and. tdso m the Sikh compaigu at 
Mudkt, Pirozeshah, and Sobiaon in 184S For these 
801 vices he was made deputy adjutant-general at Bom- 
bay He exchanged from the ISth to the 39lh, then as 
second mojoi mto the £3d at the beginning of 1849, 
and soon after waids loft foi England, where he spent two 
yoais In 18d4 ho heoamo quartorraastei-genoral, then full 
colouol, and lastly adjutant-geneial of the troops m India 
III 1857 he was eclocted by Sir James Outram for the 
command of a division m the Peisiau campaign, duiing 
whioh he was piesout at the actions of Mohummaiah and 
Ahwaz Peace with Peisia set him freejust as the mutiny 
bi oke out , and ho was chosen to command a column "to 
quell distuibances m Allahabad, to suppoit Lawieuoe at 
Lucknow and Wheel ei at Cawnporo, to drapeise and utterly 
destioy all mutineers and insuigants ” At Puttehpiii, July 
12th, at Aoug and Paodoonudee on the 16th, at Cawupnr 
on the 16th, at Onao on the 29th, at Buaeiutgunge on the 
39th and again ou August 5th, at Boothiya ou August 
12th, and. at Bithoor on the 16th, he defeated over- 
whelming forces Twice he advanced for the relief of 
IiUcLaow, but twice piudence forbade a reckless exposme 
of tioops wasted by battle and disease in the almost 
zmpiacticBble task Bemfoi cements aiiiving at last 

under Outianij he was enabled by the generosity of his 
supeiioi oilicer to mown his successes on the 26th of 
September 1857 by the capture of Lucknow There he 
died, November 24, 1867, of dysentery, brought on by 
the anxieties and fatigues connected with his victorious 
march, and with the suhaequent blockade of the Bratwli 
tioops He lived long enough to receive the mtelhgenoo 
that he had been created KOB for the first thiee battles 
of the campaign , but of the major-generalship which was 
shoitly aftoi wards confeued be never knew On Novem- 
ber 26, before tidings of his death had reached England, 
letters patent were directed to create him a baronet, and a 
pension of £1 000 a year was voted at the assembluig of 
parliament The baronetcy was afterwards bestowed upon 
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hi 3 eldest son, while to bis widow, by loyal oidei, was 
given the rank to which she would have been entitled had 
her husband survived and been cieated a baronet To 
both widow and son pensions of LIOOO were awaided by 
parliament Sea Maishman’s *17 Suvtlock, 1860 

HAVEaCAlIP, biGBBBBT (1683-1742), classical editor 
and numismatist, was bom at Utrecht in Decombei 1683 
After studying at the university of his native town and at 
Leyden, lio entered the church, and became ministei of 
Stadoaii-’t Haiuigvliet, lu the island of Overflakkee 
There he remained till 1731, when ho succeeded Gionoviua 
m the Greek chan at Leyden, becoming shortly afterwaids 
professor of history and rhetoiic also He died at Leyden, 
Apiil 23, 1742 

Hi8 oditimiB of Latm and Qieek antbois are useful and learned 
coinpil'iitioiis, lAtliei than ouginal oiitical oommentaiioa, and 'bear 

frequent tiaoea of thoinpidityuitliwhicli they weiopioducoil They 

■uo the follouiog — TeiluMtani, 1718, iMctetius, 1725, Josephus, 
1720 , jSutropius, 1729, Otositis, 1738, Sallust, 1712, and densoi- 
wus, 1743 Sro Tibdm’a Clafstu under those names His 
uimcipol nmnismatio woiks me IIiass? taiiones de Aleaundti ilag>u 
^unusmaie, 1723, ThcsaiMus Mot elliaivas, 1734, Vm’Dessai 
ffiUaiy, tlluatmCca fiom, Medals (la. Dutch), 1736, MwmmopJiy- 
laeiiutt. 0 eginm ChristincL, 1742 IIb was also the autlioi of Sylloge 
Settptotum, qm de ItngiiiP Orceca, vet a ei reUa Pt onunhatzotie 
comuieiiZa/ ms tehqaci unt, 1740 , FivltodULiio mi Sistotmtn Pattioe, 
1739, and Ittiioducito tn Anlisitttates Montanas, 1740 

HAVERFORDWEST (in Welsh HwirpoBDo), the chief 
town of Pembiokeshire, a aeapoit^ market town, pailisr 
mentary and municipal borough, and county by itself, is 
picturesquely situated on a hdl overloolcing the "West 
Oleddau nver, S miles NNE of hfilford, and 276 miles 
WNTW of London The town is clean and well buili^ 
though somewhat uregulai, owing to its position Its 
principal buildings ate the guildhall and the maukot-house, 
bo^ modem, and the church of St Mary, one of the finest 
churches in South Wales The old church of Sfc Maitm w 
close to the castle, of which, built on a rocky eminence 
oveibangmg the river, only a wall and the keep remain, the 
latter with conudeiable additions being till lately used as the 
county prison It was built by Gilbert de Clare, fiist earl 
of PembioLe , and during the msuireotion of Owen Glen* 
dower was defended for Henry IV agamat the French 
allies of the Welsh In the civil wars of the l7th centuiy 
it was held by the royalists The castle was visited m 
1188 by Gualdus Cambronsis and Archbishop Baldwin. 
Below the end of the Paiade, a iiublio walk oveilootmg the 
11 V 61 , aie the luins of a prioiy of Block Canons of the ordoi 
of St Augustine, dedicated to Bt Mary and St Thomas 
Dating fiom the 12th centuiy it was endowed though not 
founded by Robeifc d.o Hwlffoxdd, whose liberal giants w ere 
confirmed byEdwaid III The old wall and fortifications 
that foimerly surroundad the townhave totally disappeared 
On the noith Bide of the iivor is the suburb of Piendeigast, 
containing the remains of an ancient mansion, foimerly 
occupied by a family of that name Haveifoidwest is the 
seat of an assize court and quaitei sessions, and with the 
contribatoiy boioughs of Fishguard and Haibeith returns 
one member to parhament The iiver is navigable as high 
as the bridge foi small ciaft Timbei, tea, and spinis nre 
imporLod, and coal, cattle, butter, and grain aie exported 
In 1105, the Flomuigs, who had been diivan from their 
own countiy by inundations, were settled in this locality 
by Henry I, and the Flemings who had served undei 
Stephen afteiwards increased the colony Then influence 
IS still to be tiaced in the nonuse of Ihe Welsh language 
among the townspeople, and in the peculiar shape of the 
cottages m the surrounding country Population in 1871, 
6622, area, 1430 acres 

HA'VERHILL, a city in Essex county, Massachusetts, 
United States, is situated on the north bank of the Mem- 
maek nver, 1 8 miles from its mouth, and opposite the towns 
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of Bradford and Grroveland, with which it is connected by 
two fine bridges^ Ib has railway communication with 
Boston, which is 32 miles south, and with Portland, 78 
miles north. The city contains a handsome soldiers’ monu- 
ment of white marble, erected in 1869, several public haUs, 
including the city hall, the Preemasona’ and the Oddfellows’ 
halls, and a public library with 30,000 volumes. Haver- 
hill derives its prosperity from the manufacture of boots 
and shoes, chiefly of the finer kinds, in which about 150 
firms are engaged, employing from 6000 to 8000 hands, 
and turning out goods to the annual value of about 
j£2,000,000. Besides these there are about forty, manu- 
factories of different articles used in. this trade, as heels, 
lasts, shoe-nails, <fcc. The other manufactures include hats, 
paper-boxes, and woollen goods. The first settlement at 
Haverhill was made in 1640, and for 70 years as a ^ontier 
town it suffered much from savage attaclm. A fine granite 
and bronze monument has been recently erected to com- 
memorate the heroism of the early settlers. Haverhill was 
incorporated in 1 645, and received its city charter in 1870. 
The population in 1870 amounted to 13,093, of whom 
2003 were foreigners. In 1879 the number was estimated 
ab 16,000. 

HAVHE, Lu (originally Havkb db QuAce), a town of 
Prance, the second bo Marseilles in impor bonce as a seaport, 
capital of an arrondissemenb in the department of Seine- 
Inf 4rieure, is situated on the north bank of the estuary of the 
Seine, 143 miles N,W. of Paris and 65 W. of Rouen by rail 
The greater part of the town stands on a level plain, but 
from the heights on which IngouvUle, since 1866 united 
to Havre, is situated, a charming and varied prospect is 
obtained. In the lower part of the town the streets rvm 
chiefly in straight lines, and they are grouped ronnd the 
basins or docks, which communicate by lookgates and are 
placed so as to form a brlanglo entered from the Outer Port. 
The old fortifications surrounding the town were demolished 
in 1866, and it is now defended by forts erected on the 
heights of IngouviUe and Sainte-Adresso. The principal 
street ie the Rue de Paris, running from north to south in 
the centre of the town, and among the principal promenades 
may be mentioned the Boulevard de Strasbourg, the Place 
Louis XYL] and the Jet4e du Hord, which tei'minates in a 
lighthouse. Havro poaaesaes a tribunal of the first instance, 
a tribunal of commerce, an exchange and chamber of com- 
merce, a chamber of agriculture, a hydrographic school, and 
a communal college. The principal buildings are the 
churches of Hotre Dame and St Francis, the new H6tel 
de Ville, the Musde, containing apartments for a library, 
and for art, antiquities, and natural history, and with 
statues in front of Bernardin de St Pierre and Casimir 
Delavigne, natives of Havre, by David Angers j the theatre, 
the clubhouse called the Oercle du Commerce, the new 
palace of justice, the marine arsenal, the town-house, the 
custom-house, and the Frascati bath-house. The docks are 
among the finest in the world, and consist of eight separate 
baeias, which, with the late enlargement of .'the outer 
harbour, afford 150 acres of accommodation for vessela 
The new entrance to the harbour has a width of 100 metres 
or 328 feet. Lines of rails have lately been laid along the 
docks, As these have ; absorbed much of the space on the 
quays, lading is frequently a slow and tedious process, but 
the oompletloU of the lately projected harbour will afford 
ali the facilities nece^ary in this respect. The completion 
of the proposed canal between Havre and the Seine nea.E 
Tancarville would be a great commercial benefit to the 
port 'whose prosperity has,, notwithstanding its advantages.- 
08 the port of Paris, and, its iunsuf passed faciUtiea for dock ' 
accommodation, been much hampered by the: system of 
eent^alization,. which has, both retarded improvements and ' 
led ta, the levying of: erorbitant shipping rates. Partly, ' 


on this account, not only has France been unable to main- 
tain the transit of goods for Belgium, Switzerland, and 
Germany, but, even much of the traffic of its own northern 
and eastern provinces has been directed to Antwerp. The 
latter port is served by an abundant network of railroads 
and canals, while Havre has only one convenient railroad 
(that to Pai-is by Rouen),' and the river Seine witli its 
dangers and high tariff. The completion of the scheme for 
a railway over JfontLvilliers to Dieppe will afford partial 
remedy for this state of matters. In the extensive ship- 
building yards of Havre the finest vessels of France are built, 
and many are also built for other countries. The construc- 
tion of two new dry-docks has lately been proposed, one of 
which is to afford accommodation for the largest Atlantic 
steamers. Havre is now fortified as a fleet station and 
harbour of war. The port has regular steam communica- 
tLonwith London, Liverpool, Southampton, Dublin, Glas- 
gow, Hull, Swansea, Bristol, Dunkirk, Brest, Cherbourg, 
Rotterdam, Hamburg, Copenhagen, St Petersburg, Con- 
stantiuople, 'West Indies, San Francisco, Vancouver Island, 
and Hew York. The total number of vessels which entered 



the port in 1878 was 6491 with a tonnage of 3,192,778, 
while 6468 cleared with a tonnage of 2,148,617. For 
the 6 years ending 1878 the average number of vessels 
that entered was 6041 with a tonnage of 1,841,266, the 
number that cleared 6006 with a tonnage of 1,818,189. 
The average annual value of exports and imports is about 
2800 million francs. The trade of Havre with the 
United States is very large, ^d it has always retained its 
superiority in the importation of cotton,, one-third of which, 
however, it imports from other countries than Ataerie^ It 
is also the chief port for the exportation of French goods 
to the United States, and an important point of emigration. 
Besides cotton its principri imports are petrplsum, coals, 
wheat, woollen, sil^ fiax, mohaiK and jute tissn^^ spices, 
sugar, coffee, hides, dyewbods, and building tiiriber. The 
principal eikports are various French manufactured cloths, 
leather, Jewellery, a^icultural and dairy produce, wine, 
brandy, and oil. .; Fislurig is extensively prosecuted. Besides 
the Taxious ihdurtries connected with shipbuilding, Havre 
poj^asses sugat^refiniug /Works, tobacco mandiactoiies, iron 
foundrlbB, sS* works, htewerlea, vitriol works, . and manu- 
.faptures of lace, silk, an^ papen : It is also much 
fir^nehted tdr: sea-bathihg. The population in 1872 was 
;86,638; md ln 1876 ir^ 
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Until I'lfi Havri' w IS only (i fulling iilliige possessing iclnpol 
diilicildl to Notiu 1 ) 11110 lie Guilc, to vihiLh it o««bitsoiignial n imo 
lias It, (oi liubour) iIl Gt ilo 'I'lit liiiililiiig of tliL liiiliour ssfts 
iHguii li> Fiiiiicis I who giso the tossu the uanie of Fi uiusLopohs 
A1 till iiiti iiKP to the h tiboui lit tittttd a tossci whitli stistd as 
a hghtlionsi foi ships until itsvab dtmohslicil lu 18b2 The town 
in 1 3f>i w IS ill lis ortil os or to tin heoping of Quotn hlizaboth h> the 
1*1 lint di Coiiih, loacUr of the Uugiiiiiols, uid the eomniand of 
It s\ IS oiitiustiil to Amhiose Diidhy, cail of IV iiisiek, but tlio 
1 iiglisli ssi le c\pr lltil sviihin a j tai, afti i a most obstinate siege, the 
piiogiess of sshiih ss is xmssed foissanl by Uharlos I\ and lin, 
iiiotliLi, Cathtiiui ill’ Mi'iliii, in xieisoii The dcfoiieis of the town 
s iiegieotlystnngthriiiil bv Ileniyll and Loins XIII , and under 
Lums XIV It hei inn in iiupoilaiit foiticss In the ITtli eiiituiy 
It was sf am vl tinies s uiily hesicgid hy tho Qiighah, who also lioni 
biiiluilit 111 17")0, 1794, and 170'> It was a xioitof conuileiablo 
iiupoitiintf nseails is 1072, and dospntihod acssels to the sshalo 
jiuil lull lishing It bint/bngen and Noivfoundlonil In lb72 it lie 
cinu the eiitiepOt ot tlir Fieiieh Last India Coinmny, and aftoi 
w ii K ot tho 111 iipgil mil Guinea eonininios Its dcaelopinent was 
gii Ltly fill Uieii <1 by Louis XVI , and Naiioleon 1 laised it to a sun 
li ir loiir ot tlie In st i ink Ilavip is tho hnthplnco ot Beinaidin do 
fit I’nrie, lutUoi of Paul aiul FiiQiima, t’asnmr Dolasogno, Made 
iiiniiiUt y iiileiv, "lud the nitinalists Anerlot and Losneui 

h e Giiihiieth, dt la H dca envifona du Hume, 

1 lU , III Muih 1 da la foruluiion el orit/ine ile In mile ftan^oise de 
(it i !•, i fmpua- •“ pal niftnt) e ffutJlaitme dc Jfareeil/es, 'Bif.timhhi>lied 
b/ I AIiii lout, 1847, Z< jWni'ie, sen patei, WH pi d-.enl, el Mil aiemt, 
iiy I'Mileink de Connnk, uesv edition 1862, Neiinl, Zhoumeait 
rolttlifa It la /oiidalioH tic J/uvi e, 187 6 

Plat. nA.WAIIAN OE. SAND-VVICH ISLANDS, The, a 
i{roii|j of eight inhabited and four uninhabited i&lands m 
the North Pacific Ocean, lying between 18° fi4' and 22‘ 2' 
N lat and 1 '5 5' and 101° W long Tho group has attend 
of about N C4° \V, whichta neaily the tiend of oH the 
Piiciiio groups Fiotn Honolulu, the capital, on Oahu, the 
distance to San Prancisco la 2100 miles, to Aachland, 
New Zealand, 3810 miloa, to Sydney, New South Wales, 
4481 miles, to Yokohama, 3440 miles, to Hongkong, 
4893 nulea , to Tahiti, 2380 mileb The hist of the names 
by which the group is designated above is taken fiom. that 
of the laigesb island Hawaii, and is the name adopted by 
the : nbabitants The other name w as given to it by Oaptam 

Oook the dncoveiei, in honout of the eail of ^ndwich, 
hist loid of the Admiralty at the time of the discoveiy 
lliatoiy — These islands, the most impoUant Polynesian 
group in tho Noith Pacific, were di&coyeied by Captain 
Cook in 1778 ^ Ha was leoeived by the natives with many 
demonstiations of astonishment and delight, and offexings 
and pinyers were pieaented to him by their piiest m one of 
the temples, and tbonghin the following yeai he was killed 
by a native when he landed in Kcalakeafcua bay in Hawaii, 
hiB bones were preserved by the piiests. and continued to 
receive offerings and homage from the people, unfal the 
ahohtion of idolatry At the time of Cook’s visit each 
island had its chief On the death of the chief who ruled 
Hawaii at that time theie succeeded one named £ame- 
hatneho, who appears to have been a man of quick percep- 
tion and gieat force of character "When Vancouvei visited 
the islands in 1792, this chief being desiious of possessing 
a vessel on the Euiopean model, the keel of one was laid 
down for him Ten or twelve years later Mr Tumhull 
found him -with 20 vessels of from 25 to 60 tons which 
traded amongst the islands, and be afteiwarrls purchased 
others from foieigneis Ilaviiig encouraged a warlike 
spiiit in his people and introduced fireaims, Kamehameha 
attacked and oveioame tlie chiefs of the other islands one 
after another, until he became undisputed master of tiie 
whole group He encouraged tiade with foreigners, and 
denved from its profits a large increase of revenue as well as 
the means of consolidating his power He died in 1819, and 
was succeeded by his son, a mild and well disposed prmce, 
hut destitute of his father’s energy One of the first acts of 
Kamehameha II was to abolish (erdu and idolatiy through- 


Acooidiiigtothe JSo&iwidu teiSoe ffeoffr de Madt id, 1877, them 
had baen a jnetiotta diaeovery by the Spomanla 


out tho isl inihi Some distuihanceb were caused thei eby, but 
the insuigents weie defeated and the peace of tho islands 
has been scaicely bioLen since In 1820 missionaries 
aiiLved fiom Aineiica and commenced their labours at 
Honolulu A short tune afterw ards the British Govern- 
ment presented a small schooner to the king, and thm 
afforded an opportunity for the Bev William Ellis, the well- 
known English misaionaiy, to visit Honolulu, along w ith a 
number of Chiistian natives fiom the Society Islands 
Finding the language of the two gioups neaily the same, 
Ml Ellis, who had spent several yeais in the southern 
islands, was able to assist the Ameiican missionanes m 
reducing the Hawaiian language to a written foim In 
1824 tho king and queen of these islands paid a visit to 
England, and both died theie of measles Eoi many years 
the Ilawaiians have continued to advance steadily m mtU- 
ligence, tesouices, and civilization, but then progioss has 
been at times uitenupted by the conduct of the officers 
of foreign powers On one occasion a Biitish officei went 
BO far ns to take possession of Oahu and establish a com- 
mission for its government, and Fiench oflhceis abro- 
gated tlie laws, dictated tieaties, and by foice of aims 
established the Roman Catholic leligiou in the conntiy 
The act of the British officer was disavowed by lus superiois 
im soon as known, and these outiages led to a lepre- 
sentation on the part of the native sovereign to the Govern- 
ments of Great Attain, Fiance, and the United States of 
Ametica, and the independence of the islands was guaran- 
teed by these powers in 1844 Kalakaua, the leigning 
mouatch (1880), was elected king by bnllot on Lunalilo's 
death without heirs m 1874 The heir to the thione is a 
sister of the king, Lelia Kamakacha, and is married to an 
American 

In/uibiicmts • — By the census talen in Decembei ISJ’S 
the population of the whole group amounted to 67,986 
persons, instead of 66,897 as in 1873 Tho numbei of 
natives of pure Hawaiian race was 44,088, of half castes 
3420, Cbmoe 6916, Ameiicans (US) 1276, Biitisli 883, 
Poitnguese 430, Geimans 272, Fiench 81, other foicignera 
666, and Hawaiians bom of foreign parents 947 

The natives belong to the Malayo Polyn esian i ace Theie 
1 eddish brown skin has been compared to the hue of tar- 
nished coppei The hair, usually raven black, is straight 
or at most wavy , the beaid is thin, the face broad, the 
profile not piominent, the nose vathei flattened, and the lipa 
thick The bulk of the population aie of modeiate stature, 
but the oniefs and the women of then families are remark 
able for height 

“The inhabitants of these ishnds,” sajaMi Lllis,® “aie, con- 
Bideied physically, amongst the finest lacos in the Fieific,, beaiing 
the stionscst lesemhlance to the New Zealaniloia in statiUL, and m 
then welt del eloped miiscnlai limbs The tattooing on then bodies 
IS less QitisUo than that of tho New Zealandeis, and mncli more 
limited than among some of the othei islandeis Thoy aia also 
more hardy and industnons than those living nenicr tho equator 
This m all piobahility aiises fiom then saluhiiona olimate, aiidtihe 
compirative sterility of then soil, lendeiiiig them dependent iqion 
the cultiration of the giound for the yam, tlic onim, and tin. sweet 
potato, tliojr chief aiticlesof food Though, like all iindisoiplmcd 
laees, the Sandwich Islandeis have pioved defluent in fiiin and 
steady ppiseveiaiioe, thoy manifest oonsidciahle intellectual capa- 
bility Then moial character, when fiist visited by Eiiiopeans, 
was not Bttpenor to that of oidier islanders , and, excepting when 
immoved andpreseiied by the influences of Chiistinnity, it has 
siilTeied much fiom the vices of intemperapoe andlu’entiouanes&in 
trodneed by forsigneis Polygamy pievailed among the ohiefe and 
inleis, and women weie subject to all the humiliations of the tabu 
system, which subjected them to many niiva-taons, and kept them 
eoeially in a condition of infeiioiity to tlie othei sev Infanticide 
was TUoctiiiBd to some extent, the children dcstioyed being oluefly 
females Though less snpeistitions than the Tahitians, the idolatry 
of the Sandmen Islandeis was equally hai barons end sangiimaiy, 
as, in addition to tlio chief objects of worship included in themyth- 
* Ifr Ellis was the writei of the aitnle PoLTirnsrA, winch included 
an account of the Hawaiian Islands, in the last edition of this work 
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oloffj of the othei I'al oiaU, the supeiiiatui il beinge suppo&ed to ic^ulc 
in the vole inocs and (In tot the action of subloii mem fuc&itndcied 
tho gods objects of i)eculiat l(,iioi Human saoiificts wcio <dun on 
aevti<il occisions, .md vast ofTtiings picsentcd to the apiiits <mp 
posod to picside ovei tlio volcauocb, eapooioll j duiing tin, xieiiods of 
actual ciiiptious The lognisilioniii of then idolatiyncie static, 
and its iitcs ciucl and bloody Giotcsque and lepnloivo noodtu 
hguics, uiiinih, and the bouts of chiefs iieie the objects of \ioi 
ship IIumaTi evtiilicta woie ollticd uheueati a temple was to be 
dedicated, oi a chief was sick, oi i wii was to be undeitakcn. , and 
these occasions wcie fiequent The ippiehensions of tlie picople 
01 ith logxid to a fuUiic state wtic mvdehiicd, but feoifnl The lo\ ci 
oidcis expected to be slowly dtvouied by evil spiiits, oi to dwell 
with the gods in but mug mountama The sevcid tiidcs, such os 
that ot the hshciman, the tilloi of tliegiound, and the bnildei of 
cinoes and houses, liid each then piosidmg deities Household 
gods weie also kept, wliieli the natives woi limped m then habi 
titions One meioiful piovision, howevei, hatl existed fioin time 
immemoiial, and tliat w is sieied inelosuieB, pi ices of lefugo uito 
which those who fled in time of woi, oi flom any \iolont puisuei, 
might outoi and be safe To -violate tlieii sanctity was one of the 
greatest oinnos ol which a man could ho guilty ” 

In the foiiner state of sooietj the habits of flie people 
wcie extiemely licentious , men weie living with seveial 
wives, and women w'lth scveial husbands Female vatue 
was au unknown thing, and theie is no native woid toi it 
This state of things has, however, been gicatly altered by 
the eveibions of the missionaiiea 

As regal ds cannihaham, it appears that the heait and 
hvor ot the human victims odeied m the tomiilos were eaten 
as a religious iite, and that the same pacts of any prominent 
wain 01 slam in battle were devonied by the victoi clucfs 
lu the belief that they wonld thoieby inheiit the valoui of 
the dead mau When, on the death of the gieafc waiiioi 
Kamehameha I , the chiefs assembled to deliheiate what 
should he done with his body, one suggested that they 
should eat it, but this did not find favoui with the others 
The Hawauaus aie a good-tempeied, light heaibed, and 
plensuie loving lice They have many gomes and spoits, 
aud tho women spend much time in making flowei gar- 
lands Both sexos aie passionately fond of riding, almost 
every one being lu possession of a horse They delight to 
he in tho watei, and swim with remarkable skill aud ease 
In the exciting spoit of suif swimming, which always 
afatonishos strangeis, they balance themselves whilst sfemd- 
ing or sitting on a small boaid which is earned landwaids 
on the curling crest of a gieat lollci 

In spite of moial and matoiial piogress — better food, 
better clothing, improved dwellings, and many other advan- 
tages of oivili 2 iatioa — the race is dying out, and, indeed, is 
threatened with extinction m the course of a few years 
Captain Cook estimated the numbei of natives at 400,000, 
in 1823 the American missionaiios calculated them to be 
only 142,000 , the census of 1833 showed the population to 
be 130,313 , aud the census of 1878 proved that the numbei 
of natives was no moie than 44,088 To account foi this 
It IS said that the blood of the race has become poisoned 
by tho introduction of foreign diseases The women aie 
much less numerous than the men , and the marned ones 
have few children at the most , two out of three have none 
Moieovei the mothers appear to have little maternal 
instinct, and theie is consequently a neglect of the offsprmg 
Whilst the Hawaiians are decreasing, the Ohmesis are com- 
ing xn large numbeis, and thieaten in tune to take their 
place To countoiact this, os well os to supply thopiessing 
need foi labourers, the Government has oonsideied many 
schemes for mtioducmg other immigiants Folynesians 
from other islands have been brought ovei, and a considoi- 
nble number of Portuguese have come from Madeira 
The language is a bianoh of the widely-diffused Malayo- 
Folynesian tongue , and Hawaiians and Hew-Zealanders, 
although occupying the most remote regions north and 
south at which any of their race have been found, can under- 
stand each other without much diflSculty This language 
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lb soft and haimonious, being highly vocalic in stiucture 
The only conboiionts aie I, I, m, n, and^j, which -with tho 
gently aspirated /i, the five vowels, and the vocalic iv, make 
up all the letters in use The letters t and t h,ive been 
suppiesBcd of late yeais in favoui of I and h, so that, foi 
exampile, tato, the foinici name of the Colocamt iilant, is 
now Lalo The language W'as not reduced to a niitteu foim 
until aftei the aiiival of the mwsionaiies ^ 

In the days of idolatry the onlj diess. woin bj the men 
was a nairow stiip of cloth wound lonnd the loins and 
passed between the legs Women wore a shoit petticoat 
made otiajm (cloth piepaiod from the muei baik of the 
papei mulberry), which reached fioni the waist to the knee 
But now the common class of men wear a shut and ti onsets, 
whilst the better class aie attiied in the Eniopcnn fashion 
The women are clad iiniveisally in the JuoloLa, a loose white 
or colouied gaimentwith sleeves reaching fiom the neck to 
the feet A colouied handkerchief is tnisted round the 
bead oi a stiaw hat is worn Both sexes delight iti ndurn- 
lug themselves with girlands (7 «a) of fioweis and necklactb 
! of colouied seeds 

I The natives del ivo then sustenance chiefly fiom poik and 

■ fish both fresh and diied, and fiom the iaZo {Colocastit cscu- 
I lento), tho banana, sweet potato, yam, bicad-fiuit, and cocoa- 
' nut The loot of tho kalo affoids the national dish called 
2301 , aCtei havmg been baked and well beaten on a boaicl 
with a btono pestle it is made into a pasta w ith watci and 
then allowed toleiment foi a few days, when it is fib to eat 
Thoie was formerly a paiticular bleed of dog which, after 
being fed exclusively on poi, was considered a great deli- 
cacy The filthy hquoi called aiva oi kcciva is still relishod 
by tho natives, and though it is only allow^ed to be made 
under licence, it is often piepaied clandoetiuoly 

The native dwellings aie constructed of wood, or moie 
fiequently are huts thatched with grass at the sides and 
top What little cooking is undeitaken is done outside 
The oven consists of a hole in the giound in which a file is 
lighted and stones made hot, and the fire having been 
lemoved, the food is wrapped up in leaves and placed in 
the hole beside the hot stones and coveied up until readj' 
Lopiosy » prevalent amongst the natives, and the 
Government has established a settlement on the island nf 
Molokai where all peiSons found to be affected with the 
disease are kept entiiely isolated from the healthy pait of 
the community The lopeis numbei about 800 
AgnLuttuae and Cioininwce —Laige capital his been einlmit efl, 
cluefly by AmDiicans, in tlio pioiluGtion of sugoi, the soil nitd 
climate being -well suited to the cane in tUoae locahtns whole tbs 
-natoi swjiply is ample Tlicieaie betiveen 60 and 70 sngai csldhs, 
and moie aio being planted The piincipal difficulty is the want 
of labour The aveinge yield of sugni pei aoio is 2i tons, ivlulst 
in aome favoured spots as much as 7 tons has been obtained Jn 
1878 the expoits of sugni amounted to 17,187 tons Bice is also 
lugelj CHlhvated, 2400 tons havmg been exported iii the same 
yeai Coffee is pioduced only to a small extent Arrow loot is 
piepaied fiom the loot of the Taua pinnattjida The lata plant 
(CoTocana eaeutnfta) la extensively giown m \i et places It is s iid 
that a patch of kalo measruing 40 feet square yields sufhoient food 
foi a native for a whole -real , a sipiaio mile of it would therefoio 
Buppoit 17,000 peisons Alaize and wheat oia raised, and floui is 
mannlactuiLd Pme apples, oianges, mangoes, eustnid apples, 
gnavaa and many othei fniits have been intioduced, and flourish 
in Rndens A sillty fibre evUed pulu, growing on the ciown of tree 
fein stems belonging to the genus Cibol/iwn, is expoited m laige 
nuontitiea to Ameiit-o, w here it is used loi stuffing cushions 

Mio otvnora of slieep aie fow, hut tliey hive laige flocks, and the 
wool exported m 1878 amomited to 628,000 16 Some distiicts are 
wdl smted foi cattle raising Tho wild cattle on the mountains — a 
very infenoi bleed, desoendod fiom some left by Captain Tanconver 
— ore shot oi taken witli the lesae £oi tho sake of then hides, w'hn h 
ore exported in laige quantities In one island 11, 000 woia killi il 
m a wngle yeai The natives used to entrap them by digging pits 

t See Ohamisso, JJeber the ffawanseht S2)raeJie (Leipsic, 1807) , 
andAiidiews, ChamoMr of Qie. Eammmi Lmtgitage (^Honolulu, 1831), 
and Hiehonarp (Honolulu, 1S6E) 
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noni pools of is ilci, inil it 'was tliiongli filling into one of these 
pits that JJoiigUs, the hot inn il coUclIoi, met liis dcitli by hung 
goiud hy a bull 

OsMiig to till 11 giognxihu il position the i ominciewlilesLlopmcnt 
of the isHnils li is vis meed cn n, inoie i ipidly tli iti tho m iluiil 
itnpioK imiit 111 tile ciiuiuist Hires of the pcopk A lieily of 
roiiinieiee isas coin. Unled m. 1870 between the Unilul ytites and 
till II in 111 in Ibl mils, nndi i wliieli the iii i uif u tines ol the foiiner 
anil the chief pioiluc tioiis of tin liLlei in jeeipioislli sllossidto 
eiitr 1 iliitj f 1 ei This tie itj Ins been of gi i it huiilit to llie islands, 
nioic ispeeiillj hj atimuhituig the cultisation ot tlie sngai cane 
Tlic pilULipil espoits lie sugii, ueo, colltB, hides, skins tillow, 
anil wool In 1878 the lulil iinomit of f spoi Ls lenched tlie s duo 
of nhout S.'iOn.iinO dollais, whilst tin s'lliie of impoils umonnted 
to ihoiit iJjOuu.uOfl dolUis The United fitites aie hy tii the 
laigist eustoini'is loi tlu iiitieles eipoited, md bxipplv tho gioat 
hulk ot tin nil iioi ted goods In 1878 thrio weie Cl scs&els legisteied 
ninlei' tlu 31 in in in il ig, ol sshieh 11 sveie eng igeil m whaling and 
f jii ign li nil s w liilst 11 w eia eoastei s, tii ikni" u tolil of 8000 tons 
In 1878, besides tin ni ill eh .n icis, 21£i meu haul t esaela of various 
ioi cigii n itions i nti I od tho H iw lu in poi ts 

Mun good 10 ids Imio been midc, and lailw ijs hate been pio 
]ei tid, 1 ti'logiiph line w is opened in 1878 between 'Wailuku lud 
kill null in jl iin (10 inilesk iiid hia biiico been estended, con 
sidi 1 ililt' lajntilh IS Ijeen brought 111 hy foieigiieis, and tho price of 
1 Hill is Using A aosciiinicut siuicj ol the islands is m piogiess 
Ulimnti oml JSItlco}oJa<jii — The climate in guniil is waim but 
lerj sihibiiiius The tcmpci itiuo is eipiable lud tlic akynsuilly 
rlon Hess Tho N B tt.idi s blow foi nine nioulhs , ind the lee 
wild cunt, bung protpoted bj high mountains, is lefieslied hj 
u gill 11 liuil mil sea lnef«s Dining Jinuaiy, bclnwaij, and 
Muieh the wind blows stioiigly flom the S IV , ind at tins season 
an u'i]ih is ml hot damp w ind fioin the espi itoii il itgiou oeensionally 
miki s itselt lilt V<iy iiiueli nioio lum lalls on the wiudwaidside 
of the piinupd islands tUiii on the leowoid Thus at Ililo, on 
the mst roast ol Hiwaii, the usual lainfall is sud to amount to 80 
nil hes, and m some j e<iis to inoie than tw leo that miantitv, wlulst 
at iloiiululu on tho uoutli const ol Oiliu, out of the ineli of tho 
w ludw ud 1 nils, the ino in anuual i iiufall foi tlic lit o yeais enduig 
1377 viiicd fiom 32 80 to 40 10 inches, tho aiciac^ being about 38 
Tho menu aiinnnl t< mpci ituie at the same pi leo for the some poiiod 
w IS 7o’l' ihi Tlie mean tcmpoi itnie of the coldest month dmmg 
tho live je iis w IS 02’ Halil , anel that of tho hottest mouth 81° 1 ilii 
St long gills blow once oi twice ehiiiiig tho wuitoi, hat dcstinctiso 
hut lie Hies lu uitin ly iiakiiown 

Zi»<l»7v — ^Vi'litm Cook oiiisi d at tho islauds he found only hogs, 
dugs, and lals Theic is a dis-fljing hat, a small hAud is fouud, 
hut iLU eitliei 1 1 ptiks C vtUi , goats, and hogb at tho picseut day luu 
wild upon the inountiins lu tlielaigu islinus, anddomnrh d image 
to til wools As to the biidi,, fifty tluoo siienes hno 'becnenume 
rated bt Mi Siiitoid Dole in Piocccdim/i of Botton Soe of Kutwal 
Uiston/ (ly flcliitu’s pipu in Ibn., 1871), but it is thought tliat 
m iny iiioi c spoi les i unaiii to bo discos eiul in the inountam ehstiictb 
111 fuiinu Imits tho ohieTs evaetoj is a tax fiom the people the gay 
fi atlieia of ceitain ape u s (B, ijjienui iimlJ/o/io), and employed them 
to oinameiittheii state lobes, only one of wliieli it now in existence, 
and tint is kept with tho giratesl eaie foi tho king's use on state 
oc,.asious Ml Dole's list inelndeb of Fithonidic 2s]ioeies, JSliifftdce 
1, Ptom lOjniliB 10, 4, Twdida- 2, Am^lida. 1, 

Cinmlt 1, Ft iiuiillitlii, 6, Ghtii udi idte 2, SLolo2Moulii- S, A7deidcB2, 
Jleilidir *5, Aiintiefie 3, Pi oceZlat tdee 2, Za/ida, 6, and PtlncMidet, 3 
One of tho Jiullidic, now nearly extinct, is remarkable foi having 
ittdiinentiry wings, lake the naoa of New Zealand, hieldeii m long, 
loose, Liu> ieathcis Di Otto Finsoli, wlio ’sisited Honolulu in 
1879, says that tho native buds, as well as tho native plants, oie 
being ousted by intioduced species Tho house spoiiow fiom 
Fiuopo and tlio muna (Au idothei ea it tails t) and tho tintle dove 
{Tuitut cJunDisn) fiom China aio almost tlic only buds to bo seen 
in and about tho town, and lu oidci to obtain specimens of m 
digenons specie^ ho lud to go iai inland (SeoPjorcod Bmi Geog 
Soh , J all ISSO J 

Botany — ^The lavincs and mountain tlojies on the wmdwaid side 
of the loigei islands con tain mueli foi est giowih, whilst the leew aid 
uplands and jilains nie comp natively bate Amongst the moie 
lomaikablo foiiUi, aie a Patulaaua, oi soiew pine, and tho Aletn lies, 
oa eandle-nut tice, so named, fiom tho natives stiinging together tho 
koniols, avhich aie voiy oily, and so making a candle Sandal 
wood, touneily plentiful, has been exhausted The cocoa mot pahn 
glows in abundanoe on the ooaat Hoi tlio following valuable notes 
on tho lloia, we me indebted to Di ’William Hillebiand, who foi 
many yeaia studied tlic subject on the spot withtheviewof pwbheh 
mg a complete woik upon it — 

onn floia of these iSands, according to niyiesea,icshes, cmnpiises 
829 skJooies of phaneiogams and 1 47 speoies of vosoialai myptogains 
These 97t. species mb distubnted amongst 858 goneia TTiS oie 
144 BPeoies of mmioootyledon^ of winch 46 belong to the Ometaoeoe 
and 88 to the Qi<mimce Only 8 species of oicluds havn been 


fonnd Of tho S29 siiecies of phaneiogamous plants 94 aio known 
to haic been lutiodueed since tho nebent ol the white niin, whilst 
697 siJccies aie pccuhai to the islands, leaving only 188 species w liieU 
nie tumid elsewheio AVith few exceptions tho peouhai geiieia aie 
tlio lU-liest in species, blit some of the geiieianot cntiiely Haivaiiau 
aie also lomaikable foi the numbei of then species , foi cxnnple, 
Cijitandia lias 20 species, Pipttomta 21, PiUospoimn 12, and 
EuphoihialO Amongst tho peculiai dicotyledonous plants theio 
IS not a single annual , and by £ii the gieatei numbci aio aiboics- 
ceiit Ol fiutcsceut TIioio me only two native species of polni, both 
belonging to the goiuis P; Uihcndia Of ferns tJieie aie 130 species, 
including 35 of AijilmiiiiW, 16ot Ayneiiinn, 16 of Polypodinm, and 
8 ot PheijuiUei li 'The tieo ferns numhei 6 species, 3 belonging 
to the genus Cihetiim, and 2 to Sadlina As to the deiivation ot 
the lion a distinction must be made between the lowoi and imddk 
iigioiis and the uppci mountainous legion The two foiinei aie 
iniiiitestly conneeti d ivitli the soiith-w estnn Polynesian and 
Malay Bim flina, so f ii as the littei is lepieseiited by the Moluccas 
anil New Guinea, and connected by AVallaee w ith the Austialian con- 
tinent Some o£ the pnevailing foiest tiees of the lowti legion aie 
iilentieul yvitli tho syieeies found in the localities just mentioned, 
e q , AlLiaitcavudiiMina, JamboM tnalaccensis, Aliihulona, ea.c/2au, 
Bodunua iiaiMit, T?usj>eata ^foinihiea, Co7d\a aubi,oidaia, Attocni 
jnia Diciset, Par itiU7u iilmceum, Bioussonoiuepapi/itfcia, and Ooidy 
Inu til imnulit Most of the forest tires ot the middle belt, although 
peculiai ass 2 x.cics, have vciynoai congoncism the same diieetion, ns 
jlrltoaidcioi polymoipha, Acacia- £.ou (with jiliyllodia), ihe Pcltaa, 
Paeudupaiiac, Gouhha, St^iJioia, jClccocaipus, Pittospoium, Bohea, 
Bliauaut, Uapimna, Mala, Sapota, Myrnna, Oita, Fisonm, Santa 
lim, CltatjiciUieia, &c Put with legaid to the iloia of the highest 
legion in tlie Hawaiian Mauds, then, aio many plants and soma 
eutne oidcis which imiut to the Amciican eontment as the land of 
then no west allies, — loi instance, the Gtnnposiitc with few exccyitions, 
the Jla-Mua,, Cfciamaeea, and most of tho Zabiafce " 

Gvolorjy and Mineialogy — Thou^ the islands mo mountainous, 
none of tho emmciiccs leich the limit of perpetual snow All tho 
islands aio of vokanie oiigin anil aie ontiisly composed of the 
inoduets of eiuption On one of tliem (Hawaii) tho voleario 
foices aie still in oiieiatiou, on all the otlicis they have been 
cxuieseent for an indefinite peiiod, and the supeifiiial locks aio m 
a moie oi less ndvonced state ot decay IVheie voleaiuo action has 
long ceased deep layineshave been exrovatecl on the sides of the 
moimtains, and this is tspecially tlie case on the yyindwaid side of 
Haw ui, wlicieilic lainfallis vciy laige Tho headlands ficquintly 
teiminatb in lofty cliffs, Bometinies ovoihanging tho sea to a height 
of 2000 feet, and these ifibid additional evidonre of a piolonged 
pieiiod oi lopose The pioducts of the Hawaiian voleanocs aio 
lallici scanty Acooiding to Mi Biighani they tonsist of hyJio- 
chloiie, snlphuiio, and snlyihuions acids, n itivo sulphui, pyiitos, 
common salt, sal ammoniac, hoimatito, quait/, palogoiiite, fclspai, 
cliiysohto, thomsonito, wpsum, solfntaiito, eoppens, nitie, niin 
gonitc, labiadoiitc, and lunonite Evidence of slight upheaval is 
mnished by those paits of tho eJioio wheie old coial icefs aie found, 
Bometimes as high as 100 feet abov e the sc i 

Ooiei7imcnl and Zmra — The foim of govoinmciit is a constitu 
tional monoiohy ,with a logislatnie composed of 20 nobles appointed 
by the king foi life, and 28 i epieaontativ es elected ovoiy two years 
by tlie people — ^tlic tw o classes sitting togethei An annual income 
ot 76 doUois IS the qualification ol an elcctoi The king has a. 
cabmet of munsteis and a yuivy council ITio Qoveinineiit is 
Tcgnlaily oigamred, its depoitments mo efficiently managed, and 
the lows aiB justly admimatriod Many of tho puncipal offices aio 
filled by foieigneis, chiefly Amaicans, who have become Hawaiian 
subjects It IS somewhat of a bmlesque of the pioceedinga of 
loyalty in Eniope tliat heie, whoio the whole body of suluccts is 
less than the noiiulation of a small English county, wo find in full 
display tho titloa of majesty, royal highness, ptiiice, excelknoy, ico , 
as well as knights grand cioss and otliei giodes of two loynl oideis' 
A goycinoi is appointed by tlie king foi each of the laigex islands 
Dijilomntic repicsontatiyea of Gieat Biitain, Hianeo, and tlio 
■Uniletl States of America aie resident at Honolulu, and also consuls 
of these and other foiaign powCis At London, Pans, New Yoik, 
and seveinl otliei foioign oiticstheie oie Hawaiian diplomatic and 
consnloi agents An efficient iioataJ system has been established, 
and there is a standing aimy of about 70 men Tho laws oie 
mode'Qcd on those of the ITmted States Tlioio is a snpicme couit 
of justice, as well as ciromt judges and distiict justices, assisted by 
a pohee foice 

Bidimon, and Fducatton — ^Tho anmout iilolatious icligion has 
bee®, abandoned smee 1818, and the whole population nns em- 
biaced diiistianity All forms are tolerated, and at Honolulu 
theie aio six chuiohes belonging to tho Koman 
testont Episcopal, and Congi egational communions 
of the Chuich of England is styled tho bishop of ! 
the Eomaii Catholics have also a bishop The Congi ogntionahats 
oie most numerous Ongmally stoited % the foieign nussionaiies, 
the qnostioii of education lus been taken up by the Government, 


Catholic, Pro- 
The 'bishop 
Elonolulu. and 
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ftlvo cbtibUfelied a 'board to buiicnntend tlio affaiis connected 
Hith this Bubjcoii Neatly oveiy nitive can lead and wiite In 
1878 thoit, weio 232 Bcliools, attended by 3991 boys and 3000 gills 
III the majoiity of these schools the lustiuctiou is comintiTiicati.d 
in Htwaiian , but m some ol a highei grade hngli'sh is employed, 
and, as the people themselves desiie it, that language is moie and 
moie Liitrodneeu 

ami Oiiin.Jici/ — ^Tho amiud lavoime of the Qovemmeut 
nmouiits to about 600,000 dollois dent od chiefly fioin custom duhos 
(234,000 doll us m 1878), tn-ees on loal and peisonal piopeily, and a 
poll tas. It does not eiiual the expendituie, and thme is afnnded 
delit ol liom. 400,000 to 600,000 dollars Accounts aie kept in 
dollai-,, and the cuius in cucnlation aie tliosa of Ainciican States 
Phi Oujniul — Honolulu (population 14,114), the capital of the 
isl uid group, stands on the S IV coast of Oahu, in 167^ 61' 48" W 
long and 31° 17' 68" N lat , at the month of the v alley of Nunonu, 
tvludi luns bick botiveen tUl clilis to tno peaks about 3000 feet 
high m the gieat eastciii laiige of mountains It is the seat of the 
cciiti il goreiument and the icsidcnce of the king Although con 
sistmg laigely of one stoiy -wooden houses, mingled mth glass 
huts hilf sinotheieel hy foliage, Honolulu is said to present to 
appioaeliing vessels moie ol the appeaianeo of a civihzed plane avith 
Its churches and public buildings than any othei topninPoljnesii 
The stioots, laid out in the Aineiiean stjle, aie stiaiglit, neat, and 
tidi' Watei -woiks supply the town fiom a neighbouring valley 
Among the stone elections aie the kuig’s house, a hospital, a huge 
hotel Built by the Government, and the Government omldings, in 
ivhich aie a fan libraiy of English bool>n and a musc-um containmg 
eoi ils, shells, and othai natnial eiiiiosities, as u ell as specimens ol 
innent weapons and othei native ai tides Amongst the biiek 
buildings aie laiga iron woiks, a biass foundry, an establishment foi 
woiking up wood, and iice mills All the necessaries and most of 
the lu\uuos of civilized life can be obtained in Uonoluln Thoie axe 
suveiil hotels foi the aooommodntion of stiangeis, and numoious 
agencus of both Biitish and Amciican insmanco oflices , Ameiican 
and English medical men and. lawyeis has a settled in the toun, 
two -weekly newsp-meis m Englisli and two in -Oio Ilawaiixn 
language aio pnbUshod Honolulu has a good natural haibonr, 
with -wliai VOS, a eu&Lom house, and waiohouses It is connected by 
legulni lines of mail steameis -with San Fianoisoo, Sjdnoj , and New 
Eealanil Theie aio also lines of steameis to Liveipool and Glasgow, 
New York and Boston, Biemon, Oluna, and Peiu Small steameis 
pl> between the islands lluauioas is almost en-luely earned on by 
toioigneis, and ehiefly by Ameiicaub, Biitish, Goimans, aud <3Iuue6e 
The last aie the mosbnumeious , they aia aoq.iiiiuig piopoifcyiapidly, 
and soma of them aie wealthj The foioigneis mo very soomhlo, 
and hare established numerous clubs, benevolent societies, Ac 
Ameitean influence and customs aie said to be dominant In -the 
neighbouihood of the town is a college, -wheie foi a small sum 
boys and giils leceive a good Enghsh education 

P/te JUtpuiate Tblmida — The fono-wuig dosoiiption of -the sepaiatg 
islands begins with the laigest and most castoily, giving -the others 
in the ordei of -then position 
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In older Enghsh walks Hawaii is called Owhyhee and Maxu 
ilowee The four mmihahited islets axe named Nihoa, Eaulo, 
Lehua, and Molokuu 

Hawaii lias an aiea nearly double that of all the o-Qier mlanda 
put together In shape it is a lude tnanale, with sides of 86, 76, 
and 65 gaogiaphioal miles in length Ahnost tlio whole of its 
sntfaco IS occupied by -Qie gentle slopes of foui volcanic mountains, 
jMauiia Ecu on the N , 18, 805 feet m height (the highest pesA m -Uie 
Paoiflo Ocean), ilauna Iioa on the S , 13,600 feet , Mauna H-unMai 
on the W , 8376 feet , and Mauna Kohala on the N W , 5606 feet 
The highest pomts of Manna Eea ore truncated cones -with oiateis 
rising from plains of clinkers and gravel, ashes and sand , hut no 
modem streams of leva aie visible, nor is -theie record of any erup- 
tion of -this mountain The slopes on the west side are so MnCte 
that the base of the termmal cones may be reached on horseback 
On -the windwaid side exyptogaxme vegetation leaches as hi^ as 
12,000 feet, but the foiest ceases at 8000 feet 
Mauna toa is the most interesting mountain of the -whole group 
fiom Its being still an active volcano The onoulartennmal crater, 


8000 fut in diamctei, is quite pnCcct, with iioaily a oitii nl walls 
fiom 500 to bUO icbt high on the luuti side , and tlie bottom 
botwoLU Iht, iiumcioui, eoiiea is Usualli can-icd with solid lixa, 
fiom the hs&iitcs ol which lisuo steam and Siilphuioua -lapoms, 
but Its featuiLS chiugo with tveij eiuptioii Tntie is no iccoid 
of anj ciuption fnnn. llau-na Loa beloie lb32, wIilh la-va flo-wed 
fioiii the summit ciatoi ou so-vcial sides In 1843 a -last flood of 
la-\ -i was discliaiged, which foimed tliiee sticuiis 6 oi 6 miles 
-wide and between 30 and 30 miles lung Theie weie ciuptions m 
1861, 1803, 1835, oiid 1869, bill in none of these did Gio lax a leuili 
the sea c-s.ee pt on. the last occasion, whi n the eiuption continued foi 
two months, and a -wintling cuiieiit 50 miles long, fiom 1 to 6 
miles wide, and fiom 10 to some huiidieds of feel Ihiek, aiiived at 
the-nost coast m eight dajs Its iiulico is now black, sliiimig, 
buttle, and -V ray iMioua In 1868 oecuiicd anotliei eiuiilion ottended 
by man> caithquikcs Ouc of these caused a huge sea -wa-xo 40 
feet high to bienk on the shoie, occasioning the loss of many 
hxea and the destiiiction of nmcli piopeity Tlio xxaxo ciossed the 
Foeific to llio Cohfoiman coast Eatei in the same ycai, at a time 
when eoithqnikes weic taking pLieo on the coast of South Ameiioa 
aud the town of Iquique in Peiu xxas destio\cd, a gieat xxaxe como 
araoss the Pacilic, stiuck tJie Haxxaimn Islands, and nindo itself felt 
m New Zealand Tho last eiuptioii took -idace in Pebiuaiy 1877, 
when a sticam of lax a flow ed foi six. houis 

Sixteen nulcs to tho 8 E of Mauna Loa is a lull called Kilanea, 
With a ciatci wlueh is tho laigest actixc one in the-woild The 
earliest leeorded eiuption xxas in 1789, aud theie xxas nnothoi m 
1833 This xolcsno xxas fiist made kiioxxu to the cixihaed xxoild 
m 1823, xvhen Mi lilhs ind a paity of Auiciiean missiouaiies 
xisited it At an clex xtiou of 4400 feet above tho sea they found in 
the midst of a plain an c al ciatei 9 miles m ciicumleicnco with 
xeitieal sides 1000 feet deep, coxoied at tho bottom with alike of 
liquid lax a at one end led and boiling Aiound tho tdgi oi fiom 
tho midst of tills hci} 1 iko, 61 cunieaTciatus sent loitlijets of lava 
01 smoke uid iUins A stonj ledge lonnd the inside of the ciatei, 
aud SOO Ol 400 feet abox o tho lake, indicated that the lax i had iiscu 
to that height and had then run oft by a subtciiancnn channel 
to tho sea, xxhcie some miles of coast had been filled up with 
liquid lax a a fexv weeks piexionslj Since tlnit time many 
tiaxolleis haxe ascended to the eiatcis of botli Mauna Loa and 
Kiluuea, and hex e gixtnxixid deseiipUous of tho xiiygiand and 
wondeilul phenomena they xvitnessecl ^ In 1810 the coinmandoi 
and ofliceis of the United B-tates Exploimg Expedition spent thice 
weeks ou the summit of Mauna Loa and made an aecuiate suivey 
of the ciatei In that j eoi Uieio x\ as a great outbui st fi oin a a atoi 
8 miles fiom the summit of Kilauea, xxhen a stioom of lax a half a 
mile bioad and 40 miles long leached the sea 

Oxen the whole summit of Ilualalai, anothei of Uie foui mouniainB 
of Hawaii, aie scatteicd ni-my pit crateis fiom SOO to 600 feet doop 
and. fiom 700 to 1000 feet in diomctei, tlieu solid walla 'being neoily 
vcitical On tlie edge of one of the deepest ciaters theie is a mound 
about 60 feet high, oompoaed of drops of lava and fiagmcnts of all 
sizes, eolouied jellow, orang^ led, blue, end black They seem to 
have been cgected in a xisud state, foi they ore slightly egglntin 
eted togetbei In tho contio of the mramd is a bloxv hole 26 foet 
m drametei and about 1800 feet deep The inside of tins hole is 
moved horizontally, but othei wise smooth as if turned Moie ihau 
160 cones have been counted on the sidea of Hualai The last 
eiuption took place in 1801, when a coinons fioxx of laxa reached -the 
coast, where it filled up a deep 'bay 
The lavas of Haw an ais distinguishable aceoiding to tho aspect 
of -then sm face mto thi CO classes 1 Tlie jia/tocAoe of the na-hves, 
Ol velvety lava, is folded and twisted, in a manner tliat ehowa it 
-was once a iiseid fluid This is the common foim whan -the flow 
has xiassed ovei rooks oi diy ground on a gentle slope 2 The 
clmkeis Ol scoiiaceous lax a is rough and coveied xxitli fragments 
This is found wheiever the stieam haaiiajssed through woods oi lias 
'been impeded by inequalities of the gionnd, oi -wheie its heat ha& 
caused e-xplosion of caveina beneath, the flooi of older beds 
3 The B-a oi spongy lavo, which, on account of its oxtieme loud- 
ness and hnidneas, is carefully axoided hyaUbaxelltrs This foim 
16 lliought -to owe its ongin to -the fact that, just es tho lava xvas 
gxffinxil at xng, impedmiontB that stood m its course gave way, when 
the spongy mass loUed o-vor and built up piles fiom whieh the liquid 
pration diained off Tlie natives aie in the habit of making holes 
in -the a a, and planting lu-them banana shoots or sw ect-iiotato 
cuttings, and though tlie holes are simply filled with atones or fern 
leaves me plants grow and in due -time are pioductive 

The plain lying between the mountains of Haw an is manysquaie 


of file delicate ulnssy Allies callefl 

rales san'iqrthe llawailans, xrhldh wo spun liy tlio wind from the nslns 
fsHing diops of liquid lava, and Woivn oxai tbo edge oi Into Hie ciovlecs of tbo 
ctotoi Pels In Idolufroin tunes was tlio dieadoa Roddoss of tho xoilcBno Jt is 
notoyrorthr that a sulntnnco resemWins Pole's linli Is made from -the slag of 
famsoos, -by drlxing stenm or nii ngatnst a. thin ouii ent of the meltecl slag 'The 
fUamenloas mateilal thus tnada has been termed mlnotal or slag wool , It can Tie 
-vrOTsn Into Sheets which are -useful for coatiug steam honliuo, &c , na the BU-bstance 
la a -vety bad oonduotoi of heat 
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miksiii In ihtif iinswliiailu^i-issiiia 

tiomtlif thv.i 11 . iiL'.t vok luoi" llu ioiiiiingtlu. noitli i.ruiit 
ot Kul lU ikii i li ly, V III u fiptnuCaokM isKillul, ui, putof a llo« 
w liu h in 111 ti ucil lip the st.i-ji isuLUt ami omi a ineuiiu^iihoia 
k iiiiutlinLliilkuliU n iSLuk.UiiWifui.li.iiiRLUuoiislyiiiirUd 

\Mtli IV ni.'i . 111(1 mins isif tin. iiioUm atone li i>l bi.iimoliilifn,il m 
-,t lilt 111 . ovislv A ski.t ..t ...ppev with ui iiisciiplLOB, itticlicd to 
lliL sUiiiip of K u. o i nut ]) ilin, loi imiij n us scntdis tlicoiilj im 
iiiiiinliit C uihiiii Cook’s dc ith , but m lb7 1 amoimuitnt v\ isu.ckd 
st tliL siiot lis th.. n .uknls ol Honulnki The oist . o istof II w\ lu 
fnmillilo to LiiinilKiihot, i distime of JO iiiike, is veiy leniaik 
skk fin Uii, sill nils, &"i lu imiiilai, iiiiniiua »t the IxiUoiii of 

1 IVIIUS ISOO 01 tllXIO ti 1 1 111 ikptll vvliRli lie eiit into the side of 
MiiiuiK* L mil uiiil.i liivillnifi ilniig tlitst oist avvoikof oittiMiie 

Ubour Tho iidiris bLlwcn tlu iiviius tnmiii ilr it the tcvui 
ptOLHiii.s fioiii 100 to >100 feet IurIi, so tint the lo nils obliged to 

mil uiltti'l into iiiil 11 Ills', the I iv 111 . s 

At I imiiitiiiiihv !■> hetivciii the thico soiilhfiii mountains, and it 
a liei.rlit Ilf lOllO felt, aie the iiniis. ol the iiwnnt temple ol Knlli, 

02 feet ImiK. tv huh loimeilj eoiitaiiiid muiy idols 

]IUo {lioiuilitiuii 1200), Iho n-idmeo ol the gosemtii, is a 
btiignluiff villigi hilt hidileii in siigii e mo ind othoi v eget ition 
on fl?e eist eo.tt It lus an a hiy tint is littlo inmo than m 
open iimlsti ul, lull ibinith pioteeteilfioni litaij seis bv i siinkni 
loi \\ litl 

Itvui, Ij iiiif 25 units K ■\V' ol H m lu, js t oiuiiosidof two monii 
iini-i lounutvtl asimlj isthimi*. 7 ui 8 luilt;. long by (5 units 
(icioss ind so low that tho dunossion ot a few fett would comtit 
JIjuu into two ishnils 11 deak iln, the moiintnn to the H W , hia 

i luicht of 10, Odd fvet, and ftnms a Riiiit dome likoinisswUh acn- 
Iiuufeieiii U it the bise ol 90 iiiilos, ind vvilU nguhi aloiies ol only 

3 ni o”, so tint ti ivelleis imj ink to the top on noiseUiel 
Tin I'stinit eiitii on its suniiuit, tlio latgost m the woilil, his 
a length lioin I- to of 71 milis, ami x wiiltli ot 2i milea, Mith 
nn twtt V ot about lb sipi iie imUs Tlio eueuit of tlu w ills, which 
aie eoniTiosed ot a hud auj ('liiikstoiio iiineh fi&snied, la lioin 
IS to 20 miles Tlio dentil, ineasiiied fiom the highest point of 
tliia urn, is 2720 fti t At tlio hottoiii no 10 eones 600 oi eoo feet 
high, foimid long iftci the top of the gieit ciatei liod been tie 
stioyeil, peih uis iiy explosions On tlu eist and noilli aio two 
gievt gips m the walla Horn 1 to 3 imhs wide, thiongh caeh of 
which Ills poiued a topious flood of Iiva whieTi nonly leaelied 
till ,ei TJiosc sU earns, though of unknown iktoaiocompaiativdy 
modi 111 , foi they h«e blocked up soveinl laviiios in tlieu piogiess 
V htth impme snlphui w loiind in llio ei vtei, but tbeio is not the 

leuit sign of Igneous activity at Tiieseiit on tho islmd beki, tho 
ijiomit iiu at tlu south c ist ot M mi, is 3820 feet high Iklconie 

ii tioji iiipe ns to liave ceased line it i niutli t uhei peiiod thin on 
II link il i, thcie b( iiig no eutvis on the sniiiniit oi sides, whilst the 
slopes hevo bevii dtiiuded into deipvdlejs sepaiated bynviiow 
Sll up lldglb 

Xii/ittj't(<(popiiI itiim300f)),ou theiioith westshoie.islJieitsulcneo 
of tlu govtinoi It isn eke tying pi let situitedmagioioof cocoa 
nut ind othei tiopie il tu es The loidstead is loomy mid shelteied, 
and theiois legiilu. steam cominuintition with Honolulu, about 72 
miles distiiit A 11 itivo Haw an in eollege iii tho ueighbouibood is 
supiioitedhy Goveiiiimeiit Foieignois iisulc at Ciliaitia, lavvellas 
at WuUaHti (population lOOO), a town on the enstslioieof theislind 
They lie luiueipillv einploynl in the eultiviUon of sugai 

K xiiiii vw IIS a sinill iblenil b milea w eat ot M.vui though the 
Wegetitioiiis seiiity and tlieie aie no stieatna, it his been leased by 
the Crui I niiiieiit loi sheep pistiuo Tho highest point i& only about 
1120 feet iboso the sea, and theio nie no lasnics 

lli.^ vtia iiiothei small island on the west of Maui, fioin whidiitis 
fl links distant At tho south east end theio is a moim-tam 3000 feet 
high w itliuiit a Cl atii Vegetation is stunted on the exposed slopes, 
but the 1 11 nil s eont iin a iieh glow th of tiees and sliinbs fiheep ui 
liigo nmribeis aie pustincd hcie Lanai end Kahnliwi ftto lenimk 
iblo ioi iiiesoiitiiig high cliffs to the leewoid and gentle slopes to 
tho wiiidw aid, the 101111,0 being the ease m all tho othei islands 

Moloiv ti IS 1 long naiiuw island 0 miles distant fioni the noith 
west end of Mini A iidgo of lull foiins its backbone tuid. tlnows 
ofl litei il spins enclosing 1 wines At tha w ost end no some lofty 
Uiokeii peaks, tlio highest of which is alioiit 3500 feet above thesen 
Deei aiewald on tho hills, the descendiiits of tune animils tiuitbe 
longed to a foimti Liiif; The lepci settlement of Molokm Las been 
ftlieaily mentioned 

0 iiiir, 22 miles H IV of Molokii and 67 miles SB of 
Kauai, hiB m uiegulai quadiangiilai foim It is hnveised fiom 
S E to H 'W by two paiallol langcs oi lulls sepaiated by a low 
pi nil The highest point in tho island is ICmila, 4080 feet, m tlio 
Western lange , but tho eastern, iingo is much loitgei than the 
otboi, and its ndge n, very bioken on the land side them mo 
many lavmos foimed by lateial spins, but foi 30 miles cm. the 
othei side it piesents to the sea a neaily veitieal wall w^tliout a 
break Tho valleys me lemoikable foi beautiful scenaiy, — speaks, 
clilJs, lateral lavmes, oascadea, oad tuopical vosetation co mbining 


to ehiimthe eye Theie iie Kw eiiteis on the loftiei heights, 
sole line ictivitj appettinig to hive long coasod, but on the const 
llieie ait sevci d gtoups ot siiiall cones with eintois, some of Iwn, 
otlieisof tuil Till' giLiitei pait of the coast is Biiiiounded by a 
eoiul lecf, oltcn half n imle wido In sevoial localities an old leef 
has been uiibtived, sometimes to the height of 100 feet, iiul now 
toims put of Uio l-tiu1 I5v sneli .lu uplieai al a bay of tlio son a 
mile wide Hid tw o miU s long has been convelt. d into n pi im some 
25 feet above tha level of tho ooeaii, and upon tins pliin stands 
Honolulu, llie cipitiil ot the kingdom, noticed above 

kiuvi G7 miles NW of Mum and 22 inilos fiom Jlolok 11 , Ins 
muiegiiiiily iiieulii loim, and at the centieisthe bxsillie mouii 
tun 'VViuikide, 5000 loot higdi, wliielihiis a swampy loji uid sid.s 
dii'idy fmiowed by iivmos, ehowiiig that voleanie action bus been 
long eatinc t To the wist of the inountoiu is 1 tableland with an 
olevation of 4000 lect and in an a ot 40 sguaie miles, teiuiin iting it 
the sea m a. pitciiuco of 3000 feet The vail, ys iie numtioui, deep, 
vntl iciy iiutiitev{ue "w ilh ootl and w ateilali^ The soil i& Kililc, 
the lavas of neaily tlio whole island being much decomposed In 
some places, Iwwevei, aio cones wliiehliave pieseived tlieii rixtci" 
Kumtioiu dykes aie exposed in the villeys, and them ue luge 
caverns in sevci il localitici wliieh aie tlioiight to have been meat 
hubblos in the liva In one place 11 e .11 iTie shoii is a b ink of 
cab neons snid which on being set in motion gives out a ciuioiis 
noise "Syiien the gmns wcie examined witk tho mieioscope thej 
weio found to contiin c iv ities, and iL is supposed that these nimuto 
hollows aie the cuisoot the leson nice, foi when tho sand is wet 
tho noise is not heud A clistiiet on tho noilli side of the island 
lb considtied to bo the best wiiteied and most feilde 111 tins cntiie 
gioup It coutiuvB aoviiil sugai plantations In tins piit tlu 
1 uny soison extontls ovei mno months The chief town is 7/ uwiffca 
(popul itioii 1200), vvlueh aftoids tho best nnehoiago in JCiuai, it 
IS Situated it tho mouth of a stieaiu navigable by boats foi Hutt 
oniilcis of a mile 

HiiiiAij, tlir niobtwobtuly isUiuloL tliogioup, is 16 niiks west of 
Kauai Two thuds of it consist of a low plain coinjiosed of an up 
lilted coidl loef ind niattei wished down Aom the moinitmis 
Tho lull} poxUon is destitute of cones, oiateis, peaks, and iidgcs 
Tho coist on the side towaide Kami is foimod of high cliffs, and 
fiom tlio binulaiity of the stinoture of tho locks on the two sides 
ot tho stmt it la thought that the islands woie once united Tlio 
soil of Nubaii IS diy, yet feitile The island is the pioputy of a 
foiuguoi who pastiucs about 76,000 shsop upon it Tho uiuii 
hibitcd islets ot Kauli anil Lthin, oloso to Niilian, linvo noli of 
them a tu{.a cone 

SeoO itoitimei, Oittna/tani du) tnff a 7 t/ie StiiKlutilt /ilandt,&c , 
Load, 17!)! Gl Miithlson, Auii qt a fmt 10 tliA &anaiit<hJtlauJ‘;l‘\2i yv 
1 Ulis AuiKilitr wi(A iitmoiii o» A/owdi, 1S20, ton qf- U 31 a 

aromta to the Biwdnuh Ittaiid'; Loud 18.20 J Junes, Unt of the 

aanduicA Atand , Ilobton, US, IsU, II r Clioev ei , Xr/e on the Santtinah 
Ataiiitt ISul, VV niK /oIVHi'(ani?««»e7iei,l&03 S & IIHI 71 avels 111 lAe;Sa»d 
nteh I'Janili 1S5S, CIi W llkci tl , Ifatiaitie 0/ JUtdettna Lxpal taund 
the no)ld, lb38'12, New V oik, ISsn, 1 VViIIumv, The Sandutch htandf, T ond , 
1&,,8 Hopl Ins, Baumi Putt, Pteteni and Pulutt Loud, ISOd, Jules Kcniy, 
Recdiduh xirux tauamjf, pow mi hi it i hutoiie cmtienut tfit I/auati, CIiAtons 
eni Meioo 1809, Id Aa ifeoulelo Jlaaait hitlotie de tuiefnpel hauaiirn <tcxb 
and tianiJalion), Fails, 1862, H kfenn, riota cj- the JPauatiait Alaucl^ CUovt. n, 
IbOS) and Ills jjnpoia in JIfeiii Potion &0C IBOa Bud in Iiee of Umoi Acail , 
vol VO, 1868, Aiisliam, " Notes on irnvvaiinn tokanocs, in Jfeiii Mod Boi 
hat Jlitf (Bovton, 1866 89} and lus papeie lu the Qlolms, 1876 and the AutiauJ, 
1878, Hkiii), “Klima clex Sniidvvkh Inscln, ’ In PcttvhHftdei Oetten Oet jui 
Jfeteoi , vIU , IB7S IV B Bliss, Pat adite in the Paiyfit, htovr 7 oik, 1871 , Noid- 
AoitluinOitli/ointa, Oiegon, and tha SandttKh /itandt,I.onaon 1874, C de 
VniiS*}, Qnakuse am auJ ilei aenduirh, Piuia 1874, H M Wtiltner, The 
ITumruan Ouideiiooi, Ilonolulu, lB7u, Thiiim, I/duttiutn llmanae fin ]37o 
nonolulie 187S Feiiolro, " Jkoa islns do baiidw leli dieciiTnci tas poi los Lspalloles, ' 
[a. Matetia de ht hoe Geogt de hladi id, lot fuitliei blbliogiapWcal dot ills 

headfimaitan Cltti Papei i, Boston, 1868, and W jrnitln. Cal d mtirapel letatijt 
an s dee Hawaii Fai Is, ISOT A map of irawiii 1 Is gh on in Fetoi mann s Hmlieil , 
1876 and ono ot the othei Islands, t&ij, 1878 <J 1 Jy 

HAWARPEN, a maiket town of FlintsliiiB, Nortli Wales, 
8 vulsB S W of Cli6»tei, IB a clean aiwi tolerably well-bviilt 
place, situated on an eminence commanding an extensive 
prospect It lies in the mid&t of a coal district, and neai 
It are valuable clay beds Coarse earthenware, diaining- 
tiles, and fixe clay bucks form the chief manufactxiroa of 
the distiicfc The family of Maude deiive the title of 
Tiacovinb from the town Population (1871) of the town- 
ship, 6782, of the paiisli (including Saltney), 8683 lu the 
neighbotiihood la Haworden. Castle, built m 1762, and 
added to and altered m the Gothic style in 1814, it stands 
neai the rums of the old castle of that name which was 
gianted by the Conqueioi to his nephew Hugh Lupus, and 
which aftei many vicissitudes came into the possession of 
Seijaant GUynne, lord chief-justice of England under Crom- 
well On the death in 1874 of Sir Stephen B Glynn e, the 
lost of a hne of haionets, the castle passed to his brother- 
in-law the eminent statesman Mr W E Gladstone 
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HAWES, STEPnFN, a minor EnglitiU post of tlie 16tli 
centuiy Neither the date of his biith iioi that of his 
deith has been ascertained, and all the known facts ot his 
life may be stated in a few lines He was probably a 
member of a Saffolkaliire family, studied at Ovford, with 
what Buccesa we can only conjectuie, tinselled in England, 
Scotland, and France, and having acquired the lepntation 
of a man of culture was appointed giooin of the chauibei 
to King Henry VII Ho was atill alive lu Janiiaiy 1620-21, 
as appears by an entry, Item to J/i Ilaw’ie fo- /m ?j/ay 
vj li xiii s ztij d Of the play thus mentioned nothing 
fui Lher is known The wiitei’s chief work w as Tfie Jlisioi le 
of Chaunde Amour a7id la Bell Putdl, called the Pastntie oj 
Pleasure, conteyninff the ^iiowledt/e of the Seven Sciences 
and the Course of Mail’s Life, a long allegoi ical poem in 
the style of Lydgate Its geneial method may be guessed 
from such a heading as Jlcfio Science fliat sent him to Giamet 
•where he was leceyved by Dame Conijiuitie , and, though it 
must be confessed that poitiona of the poem nie bettei 
both in matter and m workmanship than might be expected, 
It LB now of interest almost exdum^oly because, in Warton’s 
woids, it IS “almost the only effoit of imagination and in- 
vention which had appeared m our poetiy since Chaucei ” 
Probably written about 1606, and fiish punted, it is ‘-aid, 
by Wynkyn de Woide, it afterwards went through several 
editions (J Wayland, 1654, Riohaid Tottel, 1555, 

J Waley, 1659), a reprint of Tottel’s was made for the 
Percy Societj in 1842 Among the minor poems nttiibutod 
to Hawes it is sufficient to mention hi& Conveiayon of 
Steel ei a and hia Joy} id Medytacyon to all Enylonde of 
Kyiige Ileniy the Eiyht The foimei, a dry didactic pi o 
duotion, was printed by Wynkyn de Woido (15091) and 
William Copland (1651) Of the Litter the only copy 
preserved is among Bishop Moie’s books in the public 
libraiy of the university of Cambridge Both weie edited 
for the Abbotsford Club by David Laing (1864) Foi 
faibhei details see Hirlitt’s edition of Waiton’s Uvstoiy 
of Etujltah Poetiy (1871), and the Pei cy and Abbotsford 
laprmts 

HAWES, Willi vM (1786-1846), an English mosicinn 
of some merit, is remembered chiefly by the fact that 
through lus instrumentality Webei'a Dn FieischtUz was 
fai the first time pertormed in England Tins event took 
place July 24, 1824, and led eventually to Webei’s removal 
to London Hawes was bom in London in 1785, and was 
foi eight yeara (1793-1801) a choiister of the Chapel 
Royal, wh 010 he studied music chiefly under Dr Ayrton 
He subsequently held various musical posts, being in 1817 
appomtel moster of the cluldien of the Chapel Royal 
He also, in conjunction with Welsh, earned on the b ismess 
of a music publisher, and was foi many yeais mnsicnl 
dicectoi of the Lyceum Theatre, then devoted to English 
opeia It was in the last-named capacity that he intto- 
d'lted Wobei’s masterpiece, at fiist slightly curtailed, bub 
soon afterwaids in its entirety Winter’s Inteimpted 
Susiifice, Mozart’s Ooai fan Tiitte, Marsohnoi’s Vampyie, 
and othoi important works wore also bi ought out under 
his auspices Hawes also wiote or compiled the music foi 
numerous pieces, none of which howovei has survived or 
deserves mention Better were his glees and madngah, of 
which he published soveial collections He also supenn- 
tendeda new edition of the oelebi.ited Triumph qf Or tana 
Hawes died February 18, 1846 

HAWFINCH, a bird so called from the belief that the 
fruit of the hawthorn {Gratoegus Owyacantha') forms its chief 
food, the Loxia eoeiothi austes of Linmnus, and the Coceo- 
thiaustes vulgaiia of modern ornithologists, one of the 
largest of the Finch family {FnngilhdcB), and found over 
nearly the whole of Europe, in Afiica north of the Atlas, 
and in Asia from Palestine to Japan It was formerly 
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thought to be only an aucumnal or winter-visitor bo Biitnin, 
but latei evpeiieiiee has proved that, though tlieie may 
voiy likely be an immigration in the fall ot the year, it 
bleeds in neaily all the English counties to Yorkshire, and 
abundantly in those neaiest to London There seems also 
to be good leasoii for supposing that it is yeaily extending 
its lauge in the Biiti=>h Islands In ooloiation it boars some 
lesembkiiice to a Chaffinch, but its much laigci sue and 
enoimous beok make it easily recognizable, while on closci 
inspection the singulai hill hook form of some of its wmg 
featheis will be found to be very remaikablo Though 
not uncommonly ficquonting gardens and oiclmids, in 
which as well as in woods it builds its ne&t, it is exceedingly 
shy lu Its habits, so as seldom to affoid oiiportunities for 
obseivation As the genus Ooctothi austes is now commonly 
lestiicted, it includes but this single species, — the Japanese 
foim, at ono time regaided as distinct, being consiileied by 
the latest authoiities to be insepaiable ( ^ ^ ) 

HAWICK, n municipal and pariinmentaiy boiough of 
Roxbuighshire m Scotland, 10 mdes B W of Jedburgh, and 
63 miles. S S E of Edinburgh by rail, is situated on the 
south bank of the Teviot at its junction with the Shtiig, a 
wild and uiegnlai stream that flows through the town A 
handsome bridge, spanumg the Teviot, connects Hawick 
with the manufacturmg village of Wilton, winch is practi- 
c.illy a suburb The town is fanly well built, the main 
street being bioad and well paved The ancient tower of 
the barons of Diuiulanng is now occupied as an inn , and 
many of the oldei houses testify by tbeir massive propor- 
tions to the foimer dangers of Hawick’s position as a bolder 
town The towti was the only building not buinerl down 
in 1570 by the eail of Sussex The paiish chmcb of 
St Mary has succeeded one mentioned in the Chtonicle of 
Melrose as having been conseciated in 1214, — a fact which 
speaks for the antiquity of the tow n Additional testimony 
IS afifordod by the Moatliill at one end of the town, nn 
eaithen mound of gieat antiquity, about 80 feet high Tlie 
present town-charter, granted in 1637 by a baicin of Dium- 
laniig, was confirmed in 1646 by Queen Maij- dnimg a 
residence in the town Hawick, with Wilton, was in 1868 
elected into a pailiamentary burgh, uniting with Galashiels 
and Belkuk in sending a member to parliament The 
mnmcipBl government is vested in a town council, con- 
sisting of a piovost, four magistrates, and ten councillors 
The oxchnnge, built m 1866, contains a fiee public libraiy 
Hawick possesses aveiy complete system of undeigronnd 
diamage, in connexion with purification woiks, — this being 
the first experiment of the kind on a laige scale in Scotland 
The mauuf.xctuies of Hawick, are mentioned m the buigli 
records so fni baik as 1640, hub they must ha\e been 
floaiishmg fen some time before that, rb the weaveis already 
formed an impoitant part of the population The weaveia 
then, worked cnoh for himself, executing his private oideis, 
and it IS not till the middle of the following century that 
a number of looms under one employer are Iienid of Linen 
was at fiist the chief article of raauufacture, but woollen 
plaidingB were also made Wool was also spnn and sold 
to be manufactnrod elsewhere A carpet fnetory was 
begun m 1752, and the manufacture of linen tapes oi inkle 
stalled a few years aftei wards, but both indnstiies became 
extinct to waidg the beginning of the present century The 
manufacture of tweeds is the most impoitant industiy of 
Hawick In this branch the annual turn-over is about 
£800,000, while in the whole woollen trade it is about 
£2,000,000 The manufactme of hosiery, to which the 
town owes bo much of its prosperity, was introduced m 
1771, when four looms, employmg six men and five women, 
piodncod annually about 2400 pairs of coarse stockings 
l^wick lias gradually become the chief seat of this trade 
m Scotland Some of the yarn spun at Hawick is sent 
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to England and to other parte of Scotland to- be woven ; 
while the merino yarn used for the finer goods is chiefly 
obtained from Pleasley and N'ottingham. Besides the 
staples, tweoils and hosiery, Hawick manufactures shawls, 
plaids, blankets, gloves, and leather. There are also an 
oil-work, tor extracting oil from the soapy refuse of the 
fulling-niilla, an iron-foundry, and a factoiy-engiiieorUig 
establlshmout. The population of the burgh in 1871 was 
11,350; in 1879 it was estimated at about 15,000. 

HAWK (Anglo-Saxon, Ilafoc), a word of somewliat 
indofinito meaning, being often used to signify all diurnal 
Birds-of-prey which are neither Vnlhrres nor Eagles, and 
again, mbro axcloaively for those of the remainder which 
are not Buazards, Falconfs, Harriers, or Kites. Even with 
this restriction it is comprehensive enough, and will incdnde 
more than a hundred species, which have been arrayed ia 
genera varying in number from a dozen to above a score, 
according to the fancy of the systematizer. Spealcing 
generally, Hawks may he characterized by poasessiug com- 
paratively short wings and long legs, a bill which begins to 
decurve directly from the cere (or soft bare skin tliat covers 
its base), aud has the cutting edges of its mnxUlo, (or upper 
mandible) ainuatod^ bat never notched. To these may be 
added ns characters, structurally perhaps of less value, but 
in other respects quite as important, that the sexes differ 
very greatly in. size, that in moat species the iridea are 
yellow, deepening with ago into orange or even red, and 
that the immature plumage is almost Invariably more 



European Sp.svrow-IIaivk (Unla auJ Feiiutlu), 
or leas striped or mottled with heart-shaped spote beneath, 
while that of the adults is generally much barred, though 
the old males have in many instances the bi-east and belly 
quite free from markings. E'early all are of small or 
moderate size — the largest among them being the Gos- 
Hawjc (voI. X. p. 78S) and its immediate allies, and the 
male of the smallest, Jeeijiiter iuivs, is not bigger than 
a Song-Thrush. They are all birds of great boldness in 
attacking a quarry, but if foiled in the first attempt they 
are apt to leave the pursuit. Tlioroiigldy arboreal in their 
habits, thsy seek their prey, chiefly consisting of birds 
(though reptiles and small mammals are also taken), among 
trees or bushes, patiently waiting for a victim to shew itself, 
and gliding upon it when it appears to be unwary with a 
rapid swoop, clutching it in their tolona, and bearing it 
away to eat it in some convenient spot. 

It is of course impossible here to enter into details of the 
' nnmpron s fo rms which, notwithstanding the limitation 

; In oias form, Jfftsoides, wlitch ou tliat aooount ins heea geneTically 
ssparoted, they are said, to he.]perIaotly straiglit. 
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above adopted, are to be called Hawks, or to describe the 
distinguishing characters, so far as any have been given, of 
the different groups or sections into which it has pleased 
systematic ornithologists to break them up, since hardly any 
two are agreed in the latter respect. There is at the outset 
a difference of opinion as to the scientific name which the 
largest and best known of these sections should bear — some 
authors terming it Ifisus, and others, who seem to have the 
most justice ou their side, Acnijiiter. In Europe there are 
two species — ^first, A. nisiis, the common Sparrow-Hawk, 
which has a wide distribution from Ireland to Japan, ex- 
tending also to northern India, Egypf^ and Algeria, and 
secondly, A. hrevijies (by some placed in the group Micro- 
tiina and by others called an Astur), which only appears 
in the south-east; and the ai^oining parts of Asia Minot 
and Persia. In North America the place of the former is 
taken by two veay distinct species, a small one, A. fusciis, 
usually known in Canada and the United States as the 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, and Stanley’s or Cooper’s Hawk, A. 
•oooiitri (by some placed in another genns, Coojierastur), 
which is larger and has not so northerly a range. In South 
America there are four or five more, including A. tinug, 
before mentioned as the smallest of all, while a species not 
much larger, A, minullua, together with several others of 
greater size, inhabits South Africa. Madagascar and its 
neighbourmg islands have three or four species sufficiently 
distinct, and India has A. hadius. A good many more forms 
are found in South-eastern Asia, in the Indo-Malay Archi- 
pelago, and in Australia three or four species, of which A. 
eirrhocepkaliu most nearly represents the Sparrow-Hawk 
of Europe and Northern Asia, while A. radiatns and A. 
approximam shew some affinity to the Goa-Hawks {AsUir) 
with which they arc often classed. The differences be- 
tween all the forms above named and the much larger 
number here unnamed are such as can be only appreciated 
by the specialist, and could nut possibly be pointed out 
within the limits of this article. It may be observed in 
conclusion that the so-called ** Sparrow-Hawk ” of New 
Zealand. (//teracMiea) does not belong to this group of birds 
at all, and by many authors has been deemed akin to the 
Falcons. For Hawking, see FALOONuy, (a. n.) 

HAWKE, EmvAuu Haitoe, Bahon (1705-17S1), an 
English admiral, was the son of a barrister and was born in 
1705, He entered the navy at an early ago, and in 1733 
became commander of the “ Wolf.” In the engagement off 
Toulon in 1744, he brolce from the line of battle in order to 
engage the “Poder,” and although he succeeded in causing 
her to strike her colours, his breach of discipline was 
punished by dismiasal from the service. He was, however, 
almost immediately restored by the king's commands, and in 
1747 was promoted to the rank of rear-admiral of the white. 
In. October of the same year he was sent in command of a 
squadron intended to intercept a fleet of merchant vessels 
bound for the West Indies under a convoy of nine men-of- 
war, and coming up with them on the 1 4th of the month 
near the isle of Aix, he succeeded after a severe struggle 
in capturing six of the men-of-war, but darkness coining 
on. before the close of the contest the whole of the merchant 
■vessels escaped. For his victory Hawke was created a 
knight companion of the Bath. In December of the same 
year he was chosen member of parliament for Bristol. In 
May 1748 he became vice-admiral of the blue, and in 
January 1765 admiral of the white. In the following, year 
he succeeded Admiral Byng as commander of tlie fleet in 
the Mediterranean, but arrived too late to snccoiir Minorca ; 
and in none of the commands which he subsequently held 
did ho have an opportunity of diatingnisliing himself till 
1759, when he took charge of a. squadron sent to cruise off 
Brest. On the morning of the 20th Novemher he sighted 
the French fleet under Admiral Conflans; off BMImsle, and 
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notwithstanding that the Fionch, trusting to theu know- 
led^p of the locks and shallows, ictiied towaids the shoie, 
he deteimined to engage thorn, which he did with such im- 
petuosity that then fioet was only saved from total desti ac- 
tion by the appioach of nightfall Aa it was, moie than 
half their vessels weie either disabled, captmed, oi diiven 
o’l thoia Foi this brilliant victoiy, gained in such 
cuciimstanees of difficulty and dangei, with the loss of only 
two vessels, Hawke received the thanks of the House of 
Commons and a pension of JE2000 pei annum In 17G5 
he nas appointed vice-admiral of Grieat Biitain and iiist 
lord of the admiialty In 1776 he was idi&ed to the peer- 
age by the title of Baion Hawke of Towton He died at 
Slieppeiton, hliddlesea., I7th October 1781 

HAWKESWOBTH, John (c 1715-1773), an aothoi 
of the last oentuiy, was boin m Ijondon, aecoiding to 
one account in 1713, but aocoiding to another m 1719 
Ho i3 said to have beon apprenticed first to a clockmakei 
and afterwards to an attorney, but at any late he was 
indebted for the education requisite foi the piosecution of 
a liteiaiy career chiefly to his own perseveiance In 17M 
he succeodod Di Johnson as compiler of the pailiamentaiy 
debates foi the Gfenileman^n McLgcKtne Eight years later 
ha started m company with Johnson, Bathurst, and Warton 
a ponodical called the Adventwer This jomnal had a 
great success, and ran to 140 numbers, of which 70 weie 
from the iien of Hawkeswoith himself On accoimt of 
what was legaided as its powerful defence of morality and 
religion, Hawkasworth. was ren arded by the archbishop of 
Oanteibuiy with the degiee ofLLD In 1761 he pub- 
lished a volume of fany tales, and an edition of SiMft’s 
woiks and letters, with a life xiiefixed which Johnson has 
lefoiied to in highly laudatory tetnis in Ins Lives of ilia 
Poets The lopntation he obtained by tliese and other 
work', was such that bo was commissioned by Captain Cook 
to edit his papers relative to his first voyage The woik 
appeared iii 1773 in three volumes, and aa a lenaid of his 
labours Hawkeswoith lecoivod from the Goveinmeiit the 
sum of ^6000 His descriptions of tho manneia and 
customs of the New World weie, howevei, legaided by 
many critics as hmtful to the interests of moialify, end the 
seventy of thou stnctuies is said to have hastened his death, 
which took place November 17, 1773 Ho was buiied at 
Bromley in Kent, where a monument has been erected to 
lus memory Hawkes worth was a close imitator of J ohnsen 
both in style and thought, but hts indepeudout Iiteioiy 
talent is considciable 

HIWICINS, SiE John (e 1532-1S9D), w.is boin m 
Plymouth about 1532, and was bred a sodoi Learning 
that uegtoes from tho coast of Guinea were good meichan- 
diza for tiafiic m the West Indies, ho made tiial of this 
in thiee voyages, tho first in 1562, the second in 1564 
Thj thud, made in company with young Drake in 1567, 
ended in disaster, tho stoiyof which is lelated by Hawkins 
himself He was returned MP foi Plymouth in 1673, 
and the next yeai ho was made treasuiei and comptrolloi 
>of the navy In the expedition against the Ainiada he 
was appointed vice admiral, hoistmg his flag on board tho 
“Yictory,” and foi his services on that occasion he was 
afterwarda knighted. His last expedition (1696) was nn- 
dei taken, onco more with DiaJie, mainly with a view to 
rescue his son Bicliard, who three years before had fallen 
into the hands of the Spaniards ofi the coast of Quito 
It was unsuccessful, and, worn out with fatigue and broken- 
heirted, he died ofi Puerto Bico on tho 12th of November 
1593 Hawkins was the first to use chain pumps and 
fighting nettings foi ships Stow speaks of him aa a 
very wiso, vigilant, and tiue-heaitod man Along with 
Sir Francis Drake, he founded in 1688 the '‘CSiest at 
'Chatham,” the forerunner of Greenwich Hospital, where j 
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I it IS now preserved A portrait of Hawkins once arlotned 
the Aimada tapestiy in the HooBe of Lords 
HAWKINS, Sill John (1719—1789), will bo permanently 
remembeied as the author of an impoitant woik on the 
history of music Ho was boin Maitb 30, 1719, in London, 
the son of an architect who destined bis son for his own 
profession Ultimately, howevei, Hawkins took to the 
law, devoting his leisure houis to his favouiite study of 
music A wealthy matiiage in 1753 enabled him to in- 

1 dnlge Ins iiassion for acqniiing laie works of music, and be 

I bought, foi example, the collection formed by Di Pepusch, 
and subsequently presented by Hawkins to the British 
hluseum It was on such materials that Hawkins founded 
his eolebiated woik on the General Hisioiy of the Science 
and Pi aetice of Jltisie, in 5 vols (lepublished in 2 vols , 
1876) It was brought out in 1776, tho same year 
which witnessed the appearance of the fiist volume of 
Burney's work on the same subject The relative meiits of 
the two woiks were eagerly discussed by contemporary 
Clitics Barney no doubt is infimtelj supeiioi as a literaiy 
man, and his work accordingly comes much neater the idea 
of a systematic treatise on the subject than Hawkins’s, 
which is essentially a collection of roie and valuable pieces 
of music with a moteoi less continuous commenlaiy But 
by rescuing these fiom obhvion Hawkins has given a pei- 
manent value to his work Of Hawkins’s liteiary efforts 
apait fiom music it will be sufficient to mention his occa- 
sional contubutions to the Gentlevian’s Magazine^ his 
edition of tho Complete Anglei, and lus biogiaphy of 
Dr Johnson, with whom bo was intimately acquainted 
Ho was ono of the oiiginal membeis of the Ivy Lano 
Club, and ultimately became one of Di Johnson’s ece- 
cutois If thoio weie any doubt as to his intimacy with 
Johnson, it would be settled by the shghting way m which 
Boswell icfers to him Speaking of the Ivy Lane Club, 
he meutions amongst the membeis ‘'hCi John Hawkins, 
an attoinoy,” and adds the following footnote, which at tho 
same time may Bei\o as a summary of the remaining facts 
of Hawkins’s life — “ He was for seveial yeois choiiman of 
tho hfiddlesex justices, and upon piesenting an address to 
the king accepted the usual offer of knighthood (1772) 
He is the author of a Hxstoiy of Music in five volumes in 
quaito By assiduous attendance upon Johnson mhis last 
illness he obtained the office of one of lus executois, — in 
consequence of which the bookselleis of London employed 
him to publish an edition of Di Johnson’s works and to 
wiite his hfo ” Sii John Hawkins died on tho 21at of 
May 1789, and was bniied in the cloisteis of Westniinstei 
Abbey 

HA'WII'WOOD, Sin John [oh 1394), an English 
adveutuier who attained great wealth and renown by his 
services as a condottieie in the Italian wars of the 14th 
century According to the accepted if not the aiithentioated 
account of his life, he was the son of a tanner of Bible 
Hediugham in Essex, and was appienfciced to a tailoi m 
Loudon Piessod into the aimy, be served Yitb hononi m 
Fiance, obtamed the favour of the Black Pimce, and 
received knighthood from King Edward HI On the 
peace of Bietigny m 1360, he collected a band, of men-i|t- 
aim^ and moved soutliward to Italy, where w e find him 
assisting the Pisans to defeat the Floientines in 1364 His 
aeivToes were sought m succession by Beinabo Yisconti, by 
the legate of Bologna, and by Pope Qiegoiy XI In 1375 
the Floientmes entered mto an agieement with huui by 
which they were to pay bun and his companion 130,000 gold 
florins in three months on condition that he uudeitookno 
engagement against them , and in the same year the priors 
of the arts and the gonfalonier decided to give him a pension 
of 1200 floims pel annum foi aa long os he should icmam 
m Italy His subsequent services to Floieuce as captain- 
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t.onpiil of tliu iitj wcie uunioroiis and impoitaut Hawk 
w ood mil iierl Donnau i, an illeyitimate dauglitei of Boinabo 
Vibconti, and one of bis own daugUteia becamo tbo wife of 
tlio count of Toiziglia Ills laltui jeaisweio spent in a 
■viliii in tbe nciybbourhood of Fluience On bm daatb in 
1391: tbe lepublic gas a bun a public funeial of gieat 
niagmlueuco and deciecd tbo election of a marble monu- 
rao at in the ca tlie di al Tb is, bow cvei , w as nei or es-oented , 
but Paolo Uccclli painted his poitiait in teue veite on the 
inner fitiOde of tbe building, wbeio it still leinains, though 
rl mingl’d by lenioial fio»i tbo plaster to canvas Bicbaid 
II of Euglind, piobably at the instigation of Ilawkwood’a 
Boni, who letuijiod to their natiio oountiy, lequestcd the 
I'loientines to let bun lomove tbe good kmgbt’s bones, and 
the PloientiuQ Government signified its consent 

Till uiimnl of fen John Il.iwkvooil m l-nalisli is n 

JiihlwtA ut tnjiofftfijjIitmUneauiiuiti'iui vi lio w om o 
ItHliud rohnsoii’s iVini li'otOiiti. of London, ^inblisliid in i/hi 
7 iitn Vi!,i , 1808), anil Fiilki iiicIuiIls him in bia fyortJui^ of 
!• nnUind Vii cl ihuiatp litc hj Mnnni is given b\ 1 ni tiui m Jffi) ion 
lta.1 6L)ipt , mil IlinkwooJ is nutnialli -tieitiilof m Aininunto 
uid llic otliii I'lineiitim, cbvoiiulis Tbo ooivip.iet with tbo lion ii 
tines IS pnutoil in Aiihivio Ulomo, 1808 


HAWTHORN (Anglu-Saion, ha^a , hef/ , or Tifge tlioi ti). 
Cl atce/fus, L , a genua of plants of tbo natural oi dor jKorewe® 
and sub oidei Pomece Tbo common haw tboin, termed also 
■wbitetbom, qmcktboin, quickset, and Hay tiee, May bush, 
or May (Geiinan, JIar/iJoin and Chiisidoin, French, 
AxtbCpiiie), O Oiyaeantha, L, is a shiub oi small tiee 
baving a smooth blackish bark , numeioua blanches, beset 
usually with thorns, which lepresant aboited twi^, altei- 
mte, lung-stalked, obovate-wredge shaped, 3- oi 6 Tobed, in- 
cised or sBirate smooth loaves, floneia sweet-scented, 
auauged in coiymbs, and having caducous bracts, broad, 
white, pink, oi scailet petals, and 1 to 3 styles , and fruit 
oi ” haw ’’ an oblong or noarlj glohulai mealy pome, 
commonly daik red, but occasionally yellow, black, oi even 
gieeiiish oiange oi dull white, and of 1 or 2 colls The 
common hawthoia is a native of Europe as fai north as 
bOy in Sweden, and of North Afucu, Western Asia, and 
Sibeiia, and has been iintuialized in Noith Ameiica and 
Audtiaha It thiives best in diy soils, and in height vaiies 
fiom 4 111 '} to Id, 15, 01 , in exceptional cases, as much as 
hetwQon 20 and SOfoet Tbeieaieseveialvanetieii of the 

? lant Zt may be piopagated from seed oi from cuttuigs 
'lie seeds must bo fiom ripe fiuit, and if fiesh gathered 
should be fieed fiom pulp by maceration in water They 
germinate only in the second year after sowing, in the 
couise of their first yeai the seedlings attain a height of G 
to 12 inches In England the hawthorn has been em- 



geneially in use till about the end of the 17th centuiy 
James I of Scotland, in his Qvaii, ii 14 (early 15th 
century), mentions the "hawthorn hedges knet” of Wradsor 
Castle The fij^t hawthorn liodgea in Scotland are said 
to have been 2 ilanted by aoldieis of Oromwell at Inch 
Buckling Biae m Host Lothian, and Finlniig m Peith- 
shire On the planting and use of hawthorn fences, see 
AGBiorrLTCTBK, vol I pp 296, 310 Tbe wood of the 
hawthorn, is white m colour, with a yellowish tinge Fiesh 
cut it weighs 63 a 12 oz poi cubic foot, and dry 57 & 
3 oz It can seldom be obtained in large portions, and 
has the disadvantage of being apt to waip , its gieat hard- 
ness, howevai, renders it valuable for the manufacture of 
various articles, such as the cogs of mill-wheels, flails and 
mallets, and handles of bammeis Both green and dry it 
foims excellent fuel The baifc posaesaea tanning pro- 
perties, and in Scotland in iiast times yielded with ferrona I 
sul^ihate a blaek dye foi wool The leaves are eaten by 
cattle, and have been emiiloyed as a subatitnte for tea I 


Buds and deoi feed upon tho bows, which aie used in the 
luopaiation of a feimeiited and highly intoxicating hquoi, 
n-nd foi their astungency are sometimes lesorted to in 
dyscnleiy Tho lidwthoiii serves an a stock for grafting 
othei tieee As an oiiiamontal feature m landscapes, it 
IS w 01 thy of notico, and the pleasing shelter it affoids, 
and the beauty of its blossoms, have fiequently been 
alluded to by poets The custom of employing the flow er- 
ing blanches foi decorative puiijosos on the fust of May 
is of veiy ettily oiigin, but since tbe alteiation in the 
calendai (see vol iv p 677) tbe tree has larely been m 
full bloom la England before the second w^eek of that 
month In Cornwall, however, in 1846, tho floweis, 
though scaicc, w ere gathered on tbo 18tli Aiuil , and 
in tbo Scotch Highlands they may be seen as late as 
tho middle of June Tho bawthoin has been regaided as 
tho emblem of hojje, and its blanches ate stated to have 
been earned by the ancient Gteeks in wedding processions, 
and to have been used by them to deck the altai of Hymen 
The auppositiou that the tiee was the soiiice of Christ’s 
crown of tbnius gave risa doubtless to the tradition cui- 
lent among tho Fionch peasantry that it utteis groans 
and cites on Good Fuday, and piobably also to the old 
popular supaistition in Qieat Biitain and Ireland that ill- 
liick attended the upi noting of hawthorns Branches of 
the Glastonbury tborn, C Oxy<uaniM, vai piaeor, which 
floweis both in December and in spring, wete foimeily 
highly valued in England, on account of the legend that 
the tiee was originally the staff of Joseph of Anmathea 
(bee <3t,At>TONBtraY, vol r p]> 674, C75) Bub siieciea of 
O Ovyacantlui aie G monotjyna, Jacqmn, and O oxya- 
canihmdea, Tbiiill C Pyt acantha and G Crus galh are 
among the cultivated species of Ciatagiia 
See Laudoi, Oitpxn's For Soenety, i, 1834 , Loudon, Aiiisic 
iiMB, u 834, feelbi, (f But Foi Tiet^, 1842, BMithoni, 
nivah StovLh of But Flma,i 270, 1866,0 A Johns, 2?io Fouat 
Tioeaof Bi »te»n, p 83 

NATHANIEL HAWTHOENE 

Copif) ij/M, 1879, iy Biehard Monty StodOatd 

T he family name of Nathaniel Hawthorne was spelled 
Hathoine until it was changed by him in eailj^ man 
hood to its present form The head of the Aiiieiicaii bianch 
of the family, William Hathorne of Wilton, Wiltslmo, 
England, emigrated with Winthiop and bis comjiany, and 
ninved at Salem Bay, Mass, June 12, 1630 He bad 
grants of land at Dorche&tei, wheie he lesidad foi upwaids 
of six yeais, when he was jiersuaded to remove to Salem 
by the tender of fuither grants of land there, it being con- 
sidered a public benefit that he should become an inhabitant 
of that town He lepiesented his fellow-townsmeu in tbo 
I legislature, and seived them in a military capacity as a 
captain in the first legular troop organized in Salem, 
which he led to victoiy through an Indian campaign m 
Maine Oiiginally a determined " Separatist,” and opposed 
to compulsion for conscience, he signalized himself when a 
magistiate by the active part which he took m the Quaker 
persecutions of the time (1657~62), going so fai on one 
occasion as to order the whipping of Anne Coleman and 
four other Friends through Salem, Boston, and Dedham 
He diicd, on old man, m the odour of sanctity, and left a 
good property to his son John, who inherited his falliei’s 
capaciiy and mtolerance, and was in turn a legislatoi, a 
magistiate, a soldier, and a bitter persecutor of witches 
Befcne the death of Justice Hathoine in 1717, the destiny 
of the family suffeied a sea-change, and they began to be 
noted as marineiB Out, of these seafaring Hathomes 
figured in the Revolution as a privateer, who had the good 
fortune to escape from a British prison-ship , and another, 
Captain Daniel Hathorne, has left his maik on eaily 
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American ballad loie Ho too was a piivateer, cominandor 
of tUe bug “Fail Amciican," which, ciui'iing oft the coast 
of Portugal, foil m with a Eiitish scow laden with tiuops 
for General Howe, which scow the bold Hatlioiiio aud hw 
valiant ciew at once engaged, and fought foi ovei an hour, 
until the vanquished enemy was glad to cut the Yankee 
giapphngs and quickly bear away The lost of the 
llatlioines with whom we aie concerned was a son of this 
stuidy old piivateer, Nathaniel Hathoine He was bom 
in 1776, and about the beginning of the piesont ceutuiy 
inaiiied Miss Elizabeth Claike Manning, a daughtei of 
Bichaid Manning of Salem, whose anrestorn emigtated to 
Atnciica about fifty years after the aiiival of "William 
Hathorne Young Nathaniel took hia hereditaiy place 
befoie the mast, passed ftom the foiccastle to the cabin, 
made voyages to the East aud West Indies, Biaail, and 
Afiica, and finally died of fevci at Siiiinam, m the Bi»ring 
of 1808 He was the fathei of throe children, the second 
of whom, Nathaniel, was boxn at Salem, July i, 1801 
After the death of hei husband Mrs Ilatlioine lemoved 
to the house of hei fathei with hei little family of childien 
Of the boyliood of Nathaniel no paiticulais have xeached 
ns, except that he was fond of taking long walks alone, 
and that lie used to declare to his mother that he would go 
to sea some time, aud would nevai leturn Among the books 
that lie IS known to have lead as a child were Shakespeaie, 
Milton, Pope, aud Thomson, Tlit Castle of Indolence being 
an especial favouiitp In the autumn of 1818 liis inothoi 
lemovod to Raymond, a town in Ciimbeiland county, 
Maine, wheie his uncle, Richaid Manning, had built a large 
and ambitious dwelling Heie the lad lesunied his solitaiy 
walkb, exchanging the naiiow stioets of Salem foi the 
boundless, primeval wildeiness, and its sluggish baiboui 
foi the fiesli, biight wateis of Sebago lake He roamed 
the woods by day, with, hia gun and lod, and m the moon 
light nights of wintei skated upon the lake aJoiie till mid- 
night When he found himself away from home, and 
weaued with hia exeicise, he took lefiige in a log cabin 
where half a tree would be burning upon the health He 
liad by this time acquired a taste for writing, that showed 
Itself in a little blank book, in which he jotted down his 
woodland adveiituies and feelings, aud which was lemaik- 
ablo for minute obseivation and nice perception of natuie 
After a ycai’s residence at Raymond, Nathaniel retained 
to Salem in order to prepare foi coUega He nmosed 
himself by pubUshing a manasoinib peiiodieal, Wrluch he 
called the Spectat07, and which disiilayed consideiable 
vivacity aud talent He speculated upon the piofessiou 
that lie would follow, with a sort of piophetic insight mto 
Ins futuie “I do not want to be a doctor and hve by 
men’s diseases,” he wiote to his mother, “noi a minister to 
live by tlioir sins, nor a lawyei and live by their quairels 
So I don’t see that there is anything left foi me but to be 
an authoi How would you like some day to see a whole 
shelf full of books, wiitten by yom son, with * Hawthoino’s 
Works’ punted on their baclssl" 

Nathaniel cnteiad Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine, 
in the autumn of 1821, where he became acquainted wnth 
two students who were destined to distinction — Henry W 
Longfellow and Franklin Pierce He was an excellent 
clasBical scholar, his Latin compositions, even in his fiosh- 
man year, being remarkable for their elegance, while his 
Greek (which was less) was good He made giacefol 
tianslatioiis from the Boman poets, and wrote seveial 
English poems winch were creditable to hun After his 
giaduation thiee years later, he returned to Salem, and to 
a life of isolation He devoted his mornings to study, his 
afternoons to writing, and his evenings to long walks idong 
the rocky coast He was scarcely known by sight to his 
townsmen, and he held so little communication with Uie 
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membeis of his own family that his meals woie fiequently 
left at hi& locked door He wrote largely, but destroyed 
many of hismaiiusciipts, lus taste was so difficult to please 
Ho thought well enough, however, of one of his composi- 
tions to xuint it anonymously in 1828 A ciudc melo- 
diamatic stoiy, entitled I’am/uiioe, it was unworthy e\ou of 
his immatuie powers, and should nevei have been loscued 
fiom the oblivion which speedily ovcilook it The name of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne finally became known to Uis countiy- 
men Oa a wntei in I'lie Token, a holiday annual which was 
commenced in 1828 by Mi S G Goodiich (bettor known 
as “ Peter Parley ”), by whom it was conducted foi fourteen 
yeais This foigotten publication nuinbeied among its 
contiibutois most of the pioniinent Aineiicau wiitcis of 
the timo, QotiQ of whom appear to have added to theic 
leputation in its pages, except the least popular of all — 
Hawtlioine, who was for yeais the obscuiestman of letteis 
in Amoiica, though he giadually made admiieis in a quiet 
way His fiist public recognition came from England, 
wlieie lus genius w'as discoveied in 1825 by the late Henry 
F Choiley, one of the editois of the Athenasnm, in which 
he coined till ee of Hawthoine’s most chaiactenstic papeis 
fiom The Token He had hut little encouragement to 
continue in liteiatuie, foi Mr Goodiich was so much more 
a publishei than an author that he paid him wietchecUy 
foi Ins contributions, and still more w rcLcbedly foi his woik 
upon an Ameman Mugmine of Ub^ul and JEnieitaitnug 
Knowledge, which he peisuaded him to edit This authoi- 
publishei consented, hovvesei, at a later peiiod (1837) to 
bung oat a collection of Hawthorne’s wiitmgs undei the 
title of Tvnce-told Tales A moderate edition was got iid 
of, but the great body of the reading public ignored the 
book altogethei It was generously reviewed in the JS^oith 
Ame7icai^ Kevietohy his college fiiend Longfellow, who 
said it came fiom the hand of a man of geniue, and praised 
it toi the exceeding beauty of its style, which was as clear 
as running waters 

The want of pecuniary bucccsb which had so fai attended 
his authoiship led Hawthorne to accept a situation which 
was tendered him by Mi George Boncioft, the histoiian, 
collector of tlie poit of Boston under the Democratic rule 
' of President Tan Buren He was appointed a weigher in 
the customhouse at a salaiyof about $1200 a yeai, and 
entered upon the duties of his office, which consisted for 
the most part in measuiing coal, salt, and othei bulky com- 
modities on foieign 'vessels It was iiksoiue employment, 
but faithfully peifoimed for two years, when he was super- 
seded thiough a change in the national administration 
Mastei of himself once more, he letumed to Salem, where 
he lemained until the spiing of 184-1, when lie wioto a 
collection of eOiildien’s stones entitled G7 andfattin'e Chn%7, 
aud joined nn industrial association at "West Roxbuiy, 
Mass Brook Fai ui, as it wae called, was a social Utopia, 
composed ot a number of advanced thiukeis, whose object 
was so to distiibute manual labour as to give its members 
tmie for intellectual culture The scheme worked admir- 
ably — on paiiei , but it was suited neither to the tempera- 
ment nor the taste of Hawthorne, and after trying it 
patiently for neoily a year he letuined to the eveiydaylife 
of manland 

One of Hawthorne’s earliest admueis was hfisa Sophia 
Peabody, a lady of Salem, whom he manied in the summer 
of 1842 He made himself a new home in an old manse, 
at Concord, Mass, situated on histone ground, lu sight of 
on old revolutionary battlefield, aud devoted liimeelf 
diligently to hterafcme He was known to the few by his 
Ttmee-toUl Tales, and to the many by lus papoia m the 
Demoot atie Remew He published in 1 842 a secon d poi tion 
of OhandJ-athe^’s Ohavi, and iii 1845 a second volume of 
Tunce-told Tales He edited, duiing the latter year the 
SI -- 68 
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Ajtican Join iials o£ Hoiatio Budge, on officoi of tLe navy, 
■who had been at college with huii , and in the following 
yeoL lio pubiished in two volum.c'i a collection of his latei 
■wiitings, niidei the title of Mouses Ji oin> an Old. Maaiae 
Attoi a legiflence of nearly foui yoaia it Coucotd, 
Hawthoine retained to Salem, having boon appointed 
eiiiveyoi of the cusLom-house of that poit by a new Demo- 
eiatic adiauiiatiation Ho filled the diitieE. of tine position 
natil the incoming of the Whigadniiui«.tiation again led to 
hiB letiiement He beems to Imvewiitten little daimg hia 
ofiicinl teini, bub, me bo Lad leisure enough and to spaio, he 
read inucb, and x>onderod ovei subjects for futiue stones 
His neit woik, Tltjs S<.ailei LetUi^ which was begun aftai 
his lomoval fiom the casLom-housa, was jiubli&hed in 1850 
It there had been any doubt of his genius befoio, it was 
settled foi evei by this powpiful lonianee 

Shortly aftei the ijublieation of Th& Heat let Lettet 
Ilawlhorao removed horn. Salem to Lenov, Bcikshiro, 
Haas , wlioio ho -wrote The House oj- thi^ Heven CfaUes (1851) 
and The Vondei -Bool (1851) Fiom Lenox ho lemoved to 
West Newton, noai Boston, Mass , wheie ho wioto The 
Bhtheilale Romance (1S52) and The Snow Imngc and othei 
Ticn e told Tales (1852) In the awning of 1853 he lemoved 
baok to Goucoid, whoic ho jiuichased an old house which 
ho called The Wayside, and wheio ho wrote a Ltje of 
Ftanllin JPietee (1852) and Tanqleieood Tales (1853) Mi 
Pieico was tlio Democratic caadidata foi the piesidency, and 
lb was only at his uigent solicitatiou that Hawthorne con 
sonted to become his bioginphei He declared tliat ho 
would accept no ofhee lu case ho woie elected, lest it might 
comxiioiaLso him, but his fiieuds gave him such weighty 
laosons for leoonairloiing his decision that ho accepted the 
consul ito at Liverpool, which was undeistood to bo one of 
tho best gifts at the disfiosol of the piesidont 

Hawthoino depnited foi Euiope in tho summei of 1833, 
and letiiiiied to tho ITuitcd States in tho summei of 1860 
Of the sovan years which ho pissed in Euiope fivo weie 
spent 111 attonding to tho duties of his consulate at Livei- 
poel, and in little jomneya to Scotland, tho Lakes, and 
eKos hcio, and the icmaiiiiug two m Fi inco aud Italy 
They w 010 qiiiot and uneventful, colouied by obsei ration 
aud leflovion, as Ins note books show, but x>ioduotiTO of 
only 0110 oliiboifite woik. The Marble Faun, which ho 
skctcliofl out during his lesidonce m Italy, and icwiote aud 
jnepaied foi the pieas at Leamington, England, whence it 
was despatched to Ameiicn and published in 18G0 

HiwtUoino took up his abode at The Waysulo, not much 
nchcL then when he left it, and sat down at Ins desk once 
moie ivibh a heavy heait Ho was suuouuded by the 
thioos of a gieat civil wii, and the political paity with 
which ho hud always acted was nndei a cloud His fiiend 
ev-Picsidont Pieice was stigmatired as a tiaitoi, and when 
Hawthoine dorlicatod his na\t book to him — a volume of 
Eughsh impiessious entitled Otii Old Home (1863) — it was 
at tho iisk of his own iiopulaiity His pen was soon to be 
laid aside foi evoi , foi, with the exception of the unfinished 
6toiy of Septtmuis Felton, which v as xiublished aftei hia 
death by his dnughtei Una (1872), aud the fragment of The 
Dollivei Eomanre, tho bogin-nmg of which was published in 
the Atlantu Monthly in. July 1864, he wiote no moie Ills 
health gradually declined , his han giew white as snow, and 
the oneestalwait figine that lu eaily manhood flashed along 
the any clilfs and ghtteimg sands sauntered idly on the 
little hill behind his house In the beginning of Aprd 
1864 lis marie a shoit southern torn with his publisliei Mi 
William D Ticknor, and was benefited by the change of 
sosno until he reached Philadelphia, where he was shocked 
by the sudden death of Mr Tiobnor He letuioerl to The 
Wayside, and after a short season of rest joined his fiiend i 
-ex-President Pierce He died at Plymouth, New Hamp- I 
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shue, on May ID, 1864, and five clays latei was buried at 
Slceiiy Hollosv, a beautiful cemeteiy at Concord, wheie he 
used to walkundei the pmos when he wms living at the Old 
hfanse, and wheie his ashes moulrlei undei a simple stone, 
insciibed with tho single woid “ Hawthoine ” 

Tho writings of Hawthoine are maikerl by subtle imagina- 
tion, curious power of analysis, and exquisite puuty of 
diction He studied exceptional developments of chaiactei, 
and was fond of cvploung seciat ciypts of emotion His 
bhortei stones me remaikable foi originality and suggestive 
ne&s, and his Urgei ones are as absolute creations as Ham- 
let 01 Undtne Locking the accomplishment of veise, he 
was in tho highest sense a poet His woik is pervaded by 
a manly peisonality, and by an almost feminine delicacy 
and gentleness He mheiited the giavity of his Puutan 
anceatoiB without then siipeistition, and learned in his 
solitaiy meditations a knowledge of the nigbt-side of life 
which would have filled them witli suspicion A piofound 
anatomist of the heait, ha was singulaily free fiom moibid- 
ness, and in hia darkest speculations concerning evil was 
lobustlj iight-nunded He worshipped conscience with his 
intellectual as well as his moral nature , it i& supieme lu 
all he wiote Besides these mental tioits, he possessed the 
liteiaiy quality of style — a giace, a chaiin, a perfection of 
langnago which no othei Ameiican writer ever possessed in 
the same dogiee, and which places him among the gieat 
niasters of English piose (n n s) 

HAXTHAUSEN, Atiousx Fraitz Lubwiq LIabia von 
(1792-1867), baion of Haxthausen-Abbenburg, was bom on 
his fathei’s estate near Padeiborn in Woatphalia, Febiuary 
3, 1793 Edneatod at first at home, he proceeded in 1811 
to the school o£ miuing at Klaus thal in the Haiz, aud aftei 
solving in tho Hauoveiian aimy in 1813-16, enteied the 
university of Gottingen On finishing his couise theie in 
1818, ho occujned himself with the management of Ins 
estates, and the study of the land laws and tho legal rights 
of the peasanbiy The lesnlb of Ins studies aiqjcaiod m 
1S29 in Hie Agtaimjastimri und ihie Conjhdo, a woik 
which attiaoLed much attention, and piocuied foi him cin 
official oommiBsion to invcstigato and lepoit ujpou the land 
lawrs of the Piussian piovinces with a view to a new cods 
Aftei nine yeais spent in laboiious collation, lie jjablished 
in 1839 on exhaustue tioatise, Hie landluhe Veifassung 
in dm Ptovin en Oit- and West-Fttussen In 1843-44, 
at the request of tho empeioi Nicholas, ho undeitook a 
similai labour foi Russia Tho finits of his invosti gallons 
in that coant>y aie contained va. Studun ubu die inneien 
Zudwnde, das Tollsleben, und insbesondiie die landliehm 
EiniichtimgenEuBslandb (3 vols 1847-32), m. Hu Ktiegs- 
niacht Eimlands (1853), nnd in Hie Inndliche Vetfassung 
Eitsslanda (1866) In 1836 he leceivad the honoiaiy title 
of privy state councilloi, nnd ofteiwaids of heicditary 
chombeilam of tho piincipality of Padeiboiu In 1847-48 
I he Bat as a member of the combined diet at Beilin, and 
afteiwards of the fiist Piussiari chanihei Aftei tinvelhng 
thiongh a latge part of Euiope, Baron. Haxthausen letiied 
I to lus estate lie died at Hanover, January 1, 1867 

Besides the foiegoing woiks, Haxthausen was the authoi of 27w 
Algitiau Slwix, a novel , and 2'ianseaucasia, Sliklies qf the Eatims 
and Maces teiioren tho JBlad Sea and Che Cn’rptati, in English, IS54, 
Geimaii, 1850 1 in 1861 ha edited Baa Ootisttiutiontlle Pitnap, a 
collection of political wutings by vaiions authoi s 

HA.TDN, Joseph (1733-1809), one of the most cele- 
brated composers of the 18 th centuiy, was bom at Rohrau, 
a village in Lower Austria, Mai oh 31, 1733 Schmdiei 
relates that when Beethoven, not long before his death, 
leceived a picture of Haydn’s buthplace, he exclaimed — 
"How wonderful that so great a man should have been, 
bom in a peasant’s cottage " This cottage, winch is still 
standmg, had bean built by Havdu’s father, a worthy 
wheelwright, of whose twelve children the composer was 
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the sccoii 1 At aa eaily ago the child evinced decided a 
talent tor music that one Johann Mathias Fiankh, a distant 
lelation of the family, inoposed to undeitake hia miisical 
and genetal ediioatioii, and foi that puipose in\ited him to 
Hambuig, a neighbouiing town where Frankh kept a school 
To Hainbiug aocoidingly young Haydn went m 1T38, and 
theie he received insti action m the elementary knowledge 
of his ait, including a practical acquaintance with most 
instruments, at the hands of the musical schoolmastei 
Having developed an agreeable soprano voice, young Haydn 
was by the iiitei cession of the dean of Hoinbmg piomoted 
to a post amongst the choii boys uf St Stephen’s cathedial, 
Vienna, wheie ho lomained from 174:0-50, doing duty 
in the chuich services, and at the same time enlarging his 
musical knowledge and experience His artistic education 
was, however, all hut exclusively piactical, and it le said that 
ha received only two theoietical lessons fiom Reuter the 
chapel-niastei As a composer, theiofoie, Haydu was lu 
every sense self taught Of Ins zeal lu acquiring information 
ho was in the habit of talking with pride in latei years, and 
several works of aacied music were the hist, fruit of his 
eaily "Studies In 1749 or 1750 his beautiful boyish 
voice changed, and he lost Ins position accordingly Being 
now thiown on his ow'u lesouices, he hod to undeigo vaiious 
forms of musical diudgeiy, such as giving lessons (at the 
moderate stipend of two floiiiis per month) and even playing 
in the 01 chest! a at dances and the like His condition was 

soiuewhit impioved by his acquaintance with ifetaataaio, 
the colobioted opeiatic poet, m fact the Scribo of the ISth 
osntuiy, who introduced him to Scfioi Mai tine?, a Spaniard 
living in Vienna, whoso daughlei Haydn instiucted foi 
several yeais It w is tliiougli Metistasio also that Haydn 
canio into contact with Poipoiathe oomposei, best known as 
(he singing iiiastei of the gieat Faiiuelli Fui a consideiahlo 
time Haydn lemamed in constant iiiLei course with bun, 
acting a:i liis accompanist, and occasionally it is said as his 
valet lu ictuin. ho obtained a peifoct acquaintance with 
Poipoia'a method, boaidoa liis knowledge of the Italian 
language, both ini aluablo to a composei lu those days The 
works of Emmanuel Bach, son of the gieat Sebastian, at the 
same time became his model foi chamber music Fux’s 
excellent woik ffiatlus ad Patnaabitm was his guide m his 
studies of countorpouit A mass in F, ind a foico X>et 
neue liumme Teufely both written in oi about 1762, were 
Haydn’s fliut impoitant attempts at composition The 
foimei IS still in existence, but of the lattei tho hbietto by 
Kuiz only remains It was produced eaily m 1753, and 
seems to have met with consideiablc succese Haydn’s 
acquaintance with Gluck also dates from this pexiod An 
imiiortanb even*- in Haydn’s life was his acquaintance with 
Baioii Fiiiiibeig, an accomplished amateui, for whose 
private concerts he wiot© his fiist stirag qnaitet, a foim of 
composition in which he earned some of Ins gieatest and 
most permanent triumphs It is lu the key of B Sat, and was 
followed m lapid succession by seventeen otbei woika of 
the same class, wiitten dniiiig the yeais 1755 and 175C 
To his new protector Haydn also owed his still moie im- 
poiLant acquaintance with Count Feidmand Morzin Count 
Moizin in 1759 apiiomted him conductoi of his small but 
excellent band The oppoibumties of hearing lus own works 
performed by oompotont musicians Haydn did not neglect, 
and lus fiisfi symphony in D belongs lo the year 1759 
Soon afteiwaids Count Moizm was compelled to issolvehia 
band, but Haydn's position was by this time snflSciently 
established, and veiysoon aftei wards he found employment 
as second chapel-master to Prince Paul Esteihazy, one of 
the richest Austrian nobles, whose love of art was as great 
as his wealth The Esteihazy family have been amongst 
the foiemost potions of music m Vienna from the days of 
Haydn to those of Beethoven, and Schubeit Piiucb Paul 
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died m 1762, and left his title and foitune to his biothei 
Nicholas, burnamod tho hlagiiidcent He immediately 
enlarged his orchestra, and also increased the salaries of its 
mcmbeis, including that of Haydn (fiom 400 to 600 
dorms), and on tho death of his colleague 'Weinei, a 
scholaily but diy musician, appointed him first conductor 
This position, 01 at least its title and. emoluments, Hajdn 
lotainod till his death, and lus attachment to the I^teihazy 
family leinamed unchanged by his subsequent fame and 
fortunes The events just referred to deteimined Haydn’s 
career for the next twenty-eight years Duiing this period 
ha was in the active service of his protectoi, lesiding at 
Esteih^^ the splendid countiy seat of the family, desciibed 
as a second Versailles, oi in Vienna, conducting the oichestia 
of the pimce, and wilting for his conceits and theatre 
a numbei of woiks, including symphonies, cassationcs, 
quartets, sonatas, and numeious vocal compositions, in- 
clading several operas, none of which, however, had any 
permanent success Thus tho opera Za veia Constanta, 
written for the couib thoatre of Vienna in 1776, was with- 
drawn by tho coinpoeer owing to intrigues against him, it 
IS said, and we are not told that it met with a much 
bettei fate on its levival fouiteen yeais latai Another 
diainatrc woik, IJisota disabtlata (1779), pioouied foi the 
composer the membeiship of the Accademia Filarmonica 
at hlodena, and a gold snuft-hox from the king of Spam 
But with its companions it has nut escaped oblivion The 
truth 13 that Haydn was without the tiiia dramatio spirit, 
and of this ho was himself well awaie According to his 
own confession lus opovas weie fitted only for the small 
stage at Esteihdz , in a laige theatre, and before a mis- 
celkinoous audience, they lost then effect The scores 
of most of tho opeias aio pieseived m the archives of 
Eiseustadt, anothei seat of the Eeteihazy family Of 
his life duiing this period little need be said It was 
eventless and to a corUin extent monotonous, but free fiom 
caro and exclusiv ely devoted to ait His own woids, quoted 
by Hen Pohl, sum up all that it is necessary to relate 
“My pimoa was always satisfied with my viorlc, I not 
only bad tho encouragement of constant appioval, but as 
conductoi of an oiclicstial could make experiments, observe 
what produced an efiPect and what weakened it, and was 
thus m a position to improve, altei, make additions oi 
omissions, and be as bold as I pleased I was cut ofl fiom 
the world , thei e was no one to confuse or toimont me, and 
I was foicecl to become oiigmal ” The only peuson that 
could have wished to “confuse oi toiincnt” the harmless 
compose! was foitunately kept at distance by the stiict 
Older of tho piince’e household, that none of bie musicians 
waa to bo accompanied by his wife Haydn at an eaily 
age became attached to the daughter of a haiidiessei, Keller 
by name, and aftei liei death was persnaded to many her 
suitei, thiee years oldei than himself The moniage was 
on unhappy'' one, and the pair separated soon after their 
union, Haydn’s inflammable heart subsequently causing him 
moie oi less seiious tionble on more than ono occasion 
In tire meantime the composer’s fame had begun to spread 
fiom an early period of his caieei As eatly ns 1766 a 
journal speaks of him os the “favourite of tho nation," and 
foreign oounbiios were not slow in acknowledging his nieiits 
T^ua one of his woiks, The Seven TFotds of mu Sammn o» 
the Choss, a senes of orchestial interludes foi the chin ch 
service on Good Friday, was written by special invitation 
for the cathedral of Cadiz In Pans hrs works, weie per 
formed with immense success at the Conceit Spiiituel, and 
a single English firm bought the copyright of no less tlian 
129 of his works, moluding 82 symphonies The appiecia- 
tion of Haydn’s work in England led to important results 
in his latter yeais Several pressing invitations to visit 
that country had been declined by the composer on accounb 
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of Uis set vices being lot^iuiccl ftt EsfceiliA/ But mIioii in 
1790 Piiiice NicLolas died, and liis successoi dissolved the 
orebeslui, allowing Haydn a considerable pension, the lattei 
was at last at libeity to accept a iminihtont oftei from 
Salomon, tlio violinist and ontiepieneui, in whose coin 2 )'iny 
lie btiitod foi London, where Salomon occupied a leading 
jiDsi tion in the musical woi Id They left Vienna in Dcoeiuhei 
1790, and tiavcllcd by way of Bonn, wheio Salomon had 
been, bmn Theie, accoidingU, a halt was made, and 
irajdn was leccived by the elector with ovciy honoui due 
to liib fame The annising description of a duinei given 
dnung Lib stay at Bonn may ho icad m Thayei’a hiogiaphy 
of Beethoien, who at that time was a niembor of the 
electoial chapel, and not unlikely made on tine occasion 
Haytln’h acquaintnuce On the Littei’s letuin jouiney the 
young tunn submitted a cantata to the celobiuled compo&ci, 
whom he soon nftonvaids followed to Vienna to become 
puinl Tt IS well known that the lelations between the 
gieit mastoi and his gioater pupil weie not altogcthei w'hat 
iiugliLliaso been desiied Beetliinou’s. guiins was of too 
iiidividiial a type to beni the impress ot a natuieso diffeient 
ns flaydti’s, and the littei may not always have taken 
Bufliciont trouble to eutei into the ways of his wilful pupil 
Ceitaiu it IS that, at one time of lus oaiecr, Beethoven 
delighted in sp caking bbglituigly of “Papa Hoydn,” and, 
foi instaiioQ, 1 of used to call lumself Haydn’s ijupil, heeanso, 
ns he bluntly said, ho ne\ ei loninb any thing undei Ins tuition 
He even went so far as to suspect Haydn of wilfully trying 
to keep linn back in his studies It w as only m lus Intei 
jeau that this animosity gave way to the nioie genial 
apiiiociatiOTi of his great predecessor, anexpiessionof which 
lb quoted at the beginning of this notice 

Haydn’s \iait to London was a succession of tiiumiihs 
Di Bninoy welcomed him with a laudatory poem, the 
vaiiuiis mnsical societies ot the raotroiiolis vied foi lus 
ppcaento , .lud on July 8, 1791, ho was created doctoi of 
music by the uuiveisity of Oxford At couit also ho was 
received with every distinction, and the aiistociacy followed 
the loyal example Neithei weie moiesubstaiitiBl lewards 
wanting Haydn’s engagement with Salomon was to wiite 
and conduct at the conceits in the Hanovei Square Rooms 
BIX symphonies, and the success of these may he judged 
fioin the lact that at Haydn’s benefit conceit, for which 
£200 had been giiaianteed tolum, the lotoipts rose to £350 
JIo also appealed at otliei conceits (one given by himself ot 
Hiinovoi Square Booms, wheio amongst other works the 
Suvii IVotilb alieady lefeiied to was pei formed), always 
with equal success Tho same events weia lejieated in 
the following yeai, when the Salomon concerts began in 
PeLriiaiy, and concluded with an evtia conceit in June 
Tlie symiilioniQs known as the “ Salomon Set,” com- 
piising some of Haydn's finest instiumental woike, aie the 
])euTiinent lecoid of the connexion of the two artists In 
1792 Haydn also went to heai tho chanty eliiidien at St 
Paul’s, whose singing pioduced on him ns deep an impres- 
sion as It did on Beihoz many yeais Intel "I was more 
touched by this innocent and levercnt nnisic,” ha wiote in 
Ins diaiy, “ than by any I evei heaid in my hfe ” Haydn 
left LouJon in June 1792, but only to letuin in Jannaiy 
1794 In addition to his eniliei woiks six new symphonies 
weie ployed at the conceits of Salomon, which m the follow- 
ing year were given at the King’s Concert-i oom and termm- 
nted on June 1, 1796, when Haydn npiieaiedfoi the last time 
in England In. addition to valuable pi esents ft om royalty 
and other persons, he realized £1200 by his second 
English visit, ft om which he letuined to Vienna in the 
antumn of 1795, to resume once more his funohons m the 
newly organized chapel of Punco Esterliozy He was now 
well stiickeii in years, and might have losted on his laurels 
But so fai horn this being the case, the two works on 


which — apaitfrom his symj'hoiiios and sonatas — his immoi 
lality niufat mainly rest, belong to this last epoch ot his life. 
q'hosiC weio the oratoiio The Ot cation, and the cantata T/iz 
iiea^ons They weie both wiitten to German translations 
of English libiotti, the fornici being compiled from Paiadne 
Lci'^, the latlei f i oiii Thomson's Seasons The Ci tation w.ij, 

first peifoimod in public on Match 19, 1799, whoa its 
success was as immediate as it has since jiiovedpeimanent 
The Seasons was begun soon after the completion of 5’A- 
Cteaiton, and finished m veiy little time No one, 
delighted by the chaim and spontaneity of its melodics, 
would suspect it to be the work of a feeble old imn Such, 
howcvei, Haydn had now become He wrote little alter 
The Stiisons, and his public appeal ances weio fow^ and f.ir 
between IBs old age was suirounded by the love of 
friends and the esteem of the musical woild, but hw faihng 
health did not admit of much active enjoyment He was 
seen m public foi the b^t time at a peifoimance of Tkt 
Cieiition in. 1808 But lus own music made so overpower 
lug an impression on him that ha had to be earned out ot 
the hall He died on May 31, 1809, duiing the oocupaUou 
of Vienna by Napoleon’s army, and many Eiench ofiirei-s 
followed his body to the giave 

Haydn’s compositions comprize almost ovoiy foini of 
tocai and instrumental music Of iue dinmatic woiks the 
operas aio of infinitely less importance than TTie Cieatum 
and 27to Seasons In the foiniei theie are points of giand 
and tinly epical conception, sui passed by few masteta 
except Handel, and the idyllic chaim of the lattei i« »s 
flesh to-day as it was eighty yeais ago At the same tune 
the great impoitanoe of Haydn in the hibtoiy of music lies 
elsewheie It was as an instiumeutal composer that be 
opened a new epoch of musical development That 
amongst his 126 oichestral symphonies theie are many 
cxtiemely slight efifoits is a mattei of course Even ins 
finest symiihonies, such as the celobiatod Swjnise, oi the 
one in E tint surnamed in Geimany “mit dem Paukeu- 
wiibol,” on account of the charaoteiistic diutn-ioll occiuiing 
in it, aie pigmies if compared with Beethoven’s colossal 
efforts At the same time it is tine that without Hnydti’s 
modest substruction Beethoven’s mighty edifice would have 
been impossible It was Haydn who fiist fixed the form 
of the symphony and gave it consistency of development. 
The lucid and haiinonious treatment of his themes and the 
symmetrical stiuctuie of Ins symphonic movements lemaiu 
still unsurpassed And tho same may be said m almost 
the same woids of bis stung quaitots, of which he wrote 
no less than eighty three It is by' such woiks ns these 
that Haydn has earned the name of fathei of instrumental 
music, geneially and justly applied to him. At the same 
time it cannot be denied that theie is in his woiks a ceitom 
want ot intensity and depth He avoids the high places of 
thought and passion , his path lies mostly in the smiling 
plains of humour and agieeable sentiment In the former 
especially he excels, and it ought to be noted that his 
humour is of that peculiaily Viennese type which is os 
harmless aa it is charming, and to the genial influence of 
which even such serious composers as Beethoven and Bialuns 
liave had to submit Some ot Haydn’s minuets especially 
soem to spiing immediately from the consciousness of tho 
people How much he was at one w ith his nation is fuither 
proved by aucb a song as. his “ Gott erhalte Pianz den 
Kaiser,” which has become the Anstiinn national hymn, and 
IS one of the 1 are instances in which a genuine voUisIied can 
be tiaeed to a celebiated composer, — for geneially tho 
songs of the people aie pioduced by the people To sum 
up, Haydn’s place in the histoiy of his art will remain 
unasaailad by dll the changes musical taste has undergone 
Bince his tune, or may still undergo His melodies, though 
simple, are genuinely inspired, and will never lose their 
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charm, and hia wockmaa&hip will remain an invaluable 
model of clearness and syminctiy Ilaydu’s life liaa been 
wiibteii by many pens and m many languages, Sbendhal, 
the celebiated novclisb, being amongst liis Ftencli biogia- 
phoid But all these earliei atbempts have been thrown 
into the shade by the e’ccellon.t noiks of Hen C F Pohl I 
(Afo^at t and Ilaydn %n London, 18G7 , Joseph Ilaydn, vol 
1 , 1875, and the ai tide “ Haydn ” in Gi ovo’s DiUionai y oj 
J/usic and Musicians), which aie full of accurate and com- ' 
pieheiisive research To lieu Pohl all students of Haydn’s 
life must confess themselves deeply indebted 

Two of Haydn’s biotliers acquired a ceitaiu amount of 
colobrity John Michael Havbn, boin at Ilohiau, 
Septemboi 14, 1737, and like his biothei a ohoii-boyat St 
Stephen's cathedial, became a piohficand able composei of 
masses and all kinds of chuich music He lived during the 
gieatei part of his life ab Sabbuig, and bis name is fio- 
quently mentioned m the biogiaphy of Mozait Of his 
numeious compositions few have been punted A moss in 
D IS peihaps his masboipiece He died August 10, 1806 
The youngest biothei, Johann Haydn (bom Decembei 23, 
1713, died May 30, 1805), bad some icpntation as a 
vocalist, and became, most piobnbly by his bi other’s mtei 
cession, a singer in Prince Esteihazy’s chapel (p ii ) 
HAYDON, Benjamin Robert (1786-1846), historical 

f aintei and wiitei, was boin at Plymouth, January 2G, 
786 His mobhei was the daughter ot the Rev Benjamin 
Cobloy, lootoi of Dodbrook, Devon, whose son, Genoial Sir 
Tliomas Oobley, signalized himself in the Russian seivice 
nt the siogo of Ismail His fathci, a piospeions pimtoi, 
stationei, and publishei, was a mau of literary taste, and 
was well known and esteemed amongst all classes in Ply- 
mouth Ilaydon, an only son, at an early date gave evi- 
dence of hia taste for study, which was caiefully fostered and 
promoted by his mobhei At the age of sue he was placed 
TU Plymouth grammai school, and at twelve in Plyinpton St 
Mary school He completed lus education m this institu- 
tion, where Sii J oshua Reynolds also had acquired all the 
scholastic tiauung he ever leceived On the ceihng of the 
school loom was a sketch by Reynolds m burnt coik, which 
it used to be Haydon’s delight to sit and contemplate 
Whilst at school ho had some thought of adoptmg the 
medical profession, but he was so shocked at the eight of 
*ui opeiation that he gave up the idea A peiiisal of 
Albmus, however, mspiied him with a love for anatomy, 
and Reynolds’s disconises aroused within him a smouldei- 
ing taste for painting, which from childhood had been the 
absoibiug idea of his mind Sanguine of success, full of 
snoigy and vigour, he started fiom the parental loof. May 
14, 1804, foi London, and enteied his name as a student 
of the Royal Academy He began and piosecuted his 
studies with such unweaiied aidom that Puseli woudeied 
when he evei found time to eat At the age of twenty one 
(1807) Haydon e-shibited, for the first time, at the Royal 
Academy, The Repose in Egypt, which was bought by Mi 
Thomas Hope the year aftei This was a good stait for 
ihe young aitist, who shortly leoeived a commission from 
Lord Mulgrave and an intioduofcion to Sir George Boau- 
moiib In 1809 he finished his well-known picture of 
Dentntus, which, though it brought him a great increase of 
fame, involved him in a lifo-long quarrel with the Royal 
Academy, whose committee had hung the pictaiein a small 
side loom instead of the great hall In 1810 his diiEcultios 
began through the stoppage of an allowauoe of £200 a year 
he had received from his father His disappointment was 
embittered by the controversies in which he now became 
involved with Sii Geoige Beanmont, for whom he had 
painted his famous pietuie of Macbeth, and Mr Payne 
Knight, who had denied the beauties as well as the value 
of the Elgin Maibles The Judgment of Solomon, his next 


production, gamed him £700, besides £100 voted to him 
by the diiectors ot the Biitish Institution, and the fieedom 
of the borough of Plymouth To reciuit lus health and 
escajie foi a time from the cares of London life, Ha^ydoii 
joined his intimato tiiend 'Viilkie in a tiip to Pans, he 
studied at the Louvie , and on hia letuin to England pio- 
dneed lusChiist’s Eutiy into Jeiusalem, which afteruaids 
formed the nucleus foi the Amen can Galleiy of Painting, 
which was erected by Ins cousin John HaMllnud of Phila- 
delphia Whilst painting Laaiius hia pecumaiy difhculties 
increased, and for the fust tuna he was arrested hut not 
impiisoued, the shetift ofiicei taking his word foi lus ap 
pearaucc Amidst all these harassing caies he maiiied iii 
Octobei 1821 a beautiful young widow, Mia Hyman, to 
whom he was devotedly attached In 1823 Ilaydon was 
lodged in the King’s Bench, wheie ho received consoling 
lettois liom the hist men of the day Whilst a prisoner 
he diow up a petition to pailiameut in favour of the 
appointment of “a committee to inquire into the state 
I ot encouiagenient of histoiioal painting,” which was pie- 
I santed hy Mi Eiougham Ho also, dniing a second 
impiibomuent in 1837, pioduced the picture oi the Mock 
Election, the idea of which had been suggested by an inci 
dent that happened in the piison The king (Geoige IV ) 
gave him £500 foi this woik Among Haydon’s other 
pictures weie — 1829, Eucles, and Punch, 1831, Napoleon 
at St Helena, for Su Robeit Peel, Xenophon, on his 
Retreat with the “Ten Thousand,” £rst seeing the Sea, 
and Waiting for the S\mes, puLelia*>6d by the marquis of 
Stafford, 1832, Palstaff, and Achilles playing the Lyre lii 
1834 ha completed the Refoim Banquet, for Loid Qiey — 
this painting contained 197 portraits, in 1843, Cm tins 
Leaping into the Gulf, and TJiiel and Satan When the 
competition took place at Westnimstei Hall, Haydon sent 
two cartoons. The Curse of Adam, and Edward the Black 
Fimce^ but had not the good fortune to gain a piize foi 
eithei He then painted The Banishment of Aiistides, 
which was exhibited with other pioductions undei the 
same loof where Tom Thumb was then making his ddbut 
m London The oxhibition was unsuccessfnl , and tlio 
aitist’s difiioulties increased to such an extent that, whilst 
employed on his last giand. effort, Alfied and the Tual by 
Jury, oveicome by debt, disappointment, end ingratitude, 
he wrote “Stretch me no longer on this rough woild,” and 
imt an end to hia existence wuth a pistol-shot, June 33, 
1846, in tho sixty-fiist year of his age Ho left a widow 
and thiee childien (various others had died), who, by tho 
generosity of then father’s friends, weie rescued from then 
pecumaiy difBculties and oomfoitably provided foi, amongst 
the foremost of these friends weie Sn Robert Peel, Count 
D’Orsay, Mi Justice Talfonrd, and Lord Caihsle 

Ha) dou begau his first lecture on pamting and design 
lu 1835, and afterwards visited all the principal towns 
in England and Scotland His delivery was energetic 
and imposing, lus language powerful, fiowing, and apt, 
and replete with wit and humoni , and to look at the 
lecturer, excited by his subject, one could scarcely fancy 
him a man overwhelmed with difficulties and anxieties 
The height of Haydon’s ambition was to behold the first 
buddings of his oountiy adorned with historical lepie- 
sentations of hei glory He lived to sea the acknowledg- 
ment of hiB punciples by Government in the establishment 
of schools of design, and (die embellishment of the new 
houses of pailiament , but m the competition of ai feists foi 
the canyiug out of this object, the commissioneis (amongst 
whom was one of his former pupils) consideied, or affected 
to consider, that he had failed Haydon was well versed 
m all points ot his profession, and his i^ciieres, which weie 
published shoitly after their delivery, showed that he was 
as bold a wntei as painter It may be mentioned m this 
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coimexioii tliat he waa tlio autlioi of the long and eUhoiate 
aiticlo, “ Painting/’ in the 7th edition of the JBneiftlojveiha 
Bi itunnita 

To foini a correct estiinato of llaydon it le nocets>ary to 
read his antobiogiaphy This is one of the Tiio&t iiatuial 
booLs ever written, full of various and abundant poMci, 
and fascinating to the reader The author bqoius to baic 
dagueiieotyped his feelings and sentiments without i o&tiamt 
as 'they rose m lus mind, and his iiortiait stands in these 
volumes limned to the life by his own hand His love foi 
ins ait Mas both a iiassioii and a piinoiplo Ho found 
pations dithcult to manage, and, not liaimg the tact to 
lead them gently, hotiiedto driie tliemheieely He fulled, 
abused pations and patronage, and intermingled talk of the 
noblest iiidopendcuce with acts not always dignified He 
was self-willed to peivoisity, but his per-seveiauco was such 
as IS seldom associated with so much -v ohejnence and passion 
'\Yilh a laigo fund of ganuine faolf-rolianeo he combined a 
consiileiable nieasuio of vanity To the last ho beliesed 
111 his own pow’ers andiu the ultimate tiiiiroph. of ait In 
taste ho w as deficient, at least as conoei ned himself Hence 
the tone of self-aaserlion which he assumed in his adveitiso- 
ments, catalogues, and othei appeals to the iiublic He 
pioclaimed himself the apostle and maitjr of high ait, and 
believed himself to have on that account a claim on the 
sympathy and siippoit of the nation It must be confessed 
that he often tested seioioly those whom ho called his 
friends Eveiy icadei of his aufcobiogiaiihy will be stiuck 
at the fietptenoy and foivoiii of the short piayers inter- 
spened thioughout the woik Hayden had an oveiwhelm- 
ing sense of a peisonal, ovoiiahng, and meioiful prosidence 
tvhicli iiifluenced his lelations with his family, and to aome 
Qvteat with the woild His conduct as a husband and 
father entitles him to the utmost sympathy In ait lis 
pDweis and attainmouts weie undoubtedly very great, 
although ills actual performances mostly fall shoit of the 
faculty which was manifestly w ithm him , his goneial range 
and force of zmncl were also most lemaibablo, and woula 
has a quoliiiecl him to shine m almost any path of intelloc 
tiial oxertiou oi of practical w ork His eagei and combative 
chaiactei was paitly his enemy, but ho had othei enemies 
actuated by motives as unwoitby ns his own weie always 
highx>itchod and on abstiact giounds laudable Of his 
thiee gieat works — the Solomon, the Entiy into Jerusalem, 
and the Lazaius — the second has geneially been i^ided 
as thq finest The Solomon is also a very admirable pro 
duotion, showing his executive iiowei at its loftiest, and of 
itself enough to place Haydon at tho head of Hi itiah histori- 
cal painting m his own time The Lazarus, now in tho 
Hationa] Gallery, is a inoic unequal peiforxnauce, and in 
>aiious respects open to ciitioism and consuie, yet the 
head of Lazarus is so majestic and impiessivc that, if its 
authoi had done nothing el&e, wo muet still pi onounce him 
a potent iJictonal genius 

The chiot authoiities foi tho life of Ilnydon are Lifo 3 M 
Haydon, ftotn hzs Autobwfft ajtliy awl Journals edited and com 
jiilecl by Tom Tiyloi, 8 lols, 1858, and B 3 Haydim's Gone 

a iondenct, and Sable Sail, with i lurmon by his son, F W 
[njdon. 2 i ols , 1870 (W M R ) 

HAY PEVER, H tv AsrnMA, or Summek, Catakeh, a 
teim applied to a cataxihal affection of the respiratory 
mucous membiane occurring in some individuals dniiog 
the hay season, and generally behaved to be due to the 
inhalation of tho emanations fiom the spring giass (Ant7to- 
mnt7tum odoi aitm) It is an ailment of comparatively laie 

occurrence The symptoms aie those oommordyexpeiienced 
m tho case of a seveie cold or infiuenza, consisting of 
headache, violent sneezing, and wateiy disohorgc from the 
noatolls and eyes, together with dry hard cough, and 
occasionally severe asthmatic paroxysms The attack i 
usually luns a course of from two to six weeks, unless cut ] 
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Bhoit by aiipiopiiate tieatment, to whioh the complaint is 
in a consideiahle nioasuio amenable Theie is generally 
an annual lecmienco of the disordei in those liable to it if 
they aie exposed to its exciting cause, namely, tho piesonce 
of hay Bymptoins of a similar chaiactei are produced in 
ceitain peisons by the aroma of vanons flowers, by ipecaciian, 
and by the odoui from cats, dogs, and rabbits All such 
ca-.es are examples of idiosyncrasy, and the individual is 
in gcneial pcimanently susceptible to the influence of the 
excitant In not a few instances an hereditaiy liability is 
traceable The most effectual method of treatment lu hay 
fevoi is to avoid the exciting cause, namely, tho neighbour- 
hood of glass fields, during the particulai season Eenioval 
to the seaside often succeeds in putlmg an end to an attack, 
and manj poisons vho aie liable to the complaint make 
such a change annually before its expected onset, and thus 
escape Foi those who are unable to accomplish this, and 
must remain exposed to the noxious cmauation, the use of 
a respnator is lecommonded Of medicinal agents foi 
affording lelief duiing an attack, tho usual remedies for 
asthma may be advantageously lesorted to (see Asthma), 
while tho use of tho na^al douche with a w'oak solution of 
quinine and the employment of creosote or carbolic acid 
inhalations have boon suggested 

HAYLEY, ■Wii.LTAM (1715-1820), the fiiond and 
biogiaphei of Cowpei, and grandson of IVilIiam Hayloy, 
dean of Chichester, was boin m that city on the 0th 
November 1745 On aceouiit of mismanogoment during 
a fever which he had while in a boaidmg school at 
Kingston, he was i educed to such prostration that the pie- 
sermtion of hie life appealed to present only the piomise 
of hopeless lameness and idiocy, but by careful nursing his 
health was gradually completely lestoxed, and after some 
yeaiB* private tuition he pmrsued his studies at Eton and 
at Trmity College, Cambiidgo In 1766 he piocuied a 
certificato of admission to the Middle Tem}ile, London, hut 
a abort trial of legal studies was sufficient to dissipate the 
unexpeiienced piefeience which he hod oheiishod foi the 
profession of law Aftoi his man lage in 1760 ho staj eel foi 
soma years chiefly in London, but in 1774 he letiied to his 
patiimonial estate of Eai thorn in Sussex, lo&olved to spend 
the lomainder of bis doys m ruiel quiet, with only such an 
amount of literary activity as might defy ennui and give a 
zest to hfe Hayley made moie than one attempt to 
succeed as a dramatic author, but fiist won fame by his 
oetioal Basays on Fmiitzng, Uistoiy, and JSpio JPoaity, and 
y his poem the IT/ mmpli of Tempet The success of these 

poems was partly attiibutable to the geneial dearth of poetic 
talent at the time, but they had also ceitam external 
quahties fitted to secuie for them at least a temporary 
populaiity , and his notes to his poetical essays also dis- 
played very extensive reading, and exerted consideiablo lu 
fluence m directing attention m England to the liteiaturo 
of Italy and Spain On the death of Warton, Hayley was 
offered the laureateship, but dcchced it In 1792 hemado 
the acquaintance of the poet Cowper, and this acquaiutance 
iipened into a friendship which xemamed unbroken until 
Oowpei’s death in 1800 This beicavement was sepaiated 
by only a week from that caused by the death of Hayley’s 
natural son Thomas Alphonso, who had given great promise 
of excellence os a sculptor , and, shiinkmg from the asso- 
ciations now connected with Eartham, Hayley letirod to 
what he called a “marine hermitage,” which he had built 
at Felthuro, and there resided till his death, November 20, 
1820 Besides the Z»/« of Cowper, published in 1803, 
Hayley was the author of a number of woiks in piose, 
which were nob, however, so successful as his early poetical 
productions Indeed the estimation in which he was held 
even durmg his lifetime depended perhaps more on his 
acqmiemeuts and widely-cultivated tastes and his position 
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in wciety tlian on hi» achievements in liteiatnre The 
Menioxis oj- Uayley, 2 vols , foi wilting which, to be pnb- 
li&herl poslhumously, he received a considerable allonance 
duiiiig the last twelve yeais of hia life, appeared in 1833 
HAY17E, ItoBERT Yotmo (1791-1810), American etatee- 
man, was boiu m St Paul’s paiibb, Colleton di&tiict, South 
Caiolina, on November 10, 1791 lie studied law at 
Charleston, S 0 , and in his twenty-first yeai was admitted 
to tho hai thcie, hut in the same year (1812) seived foi a 
sUoit tune as a soldier in the wai with Gieat Britain 
Batuimng to practise in Chaileston, Hayne was elected a 
niembei of the State legislature in 1814, and foui years 
latei became speakei Shortly afterwards ho accepted the 
post of attorney-geneial for his native State, though he 
declined the same office for the United States On being 
elected a senatoi of the United States, Ilayno at once 
showed himself an active foe to protective legislation, and 
vigoiously combated the taiiffs of 1824 aad 1828 A 
bill having been passed in 1832 removing tlio duty fiom 
those impoits only which wsie not in competition with 
home manufacturer, tho state of South Carolina passed an 
ordinance nullifying the bill, on the giomul that it was 
unconstitutLonal Piesidont Jackson denounced this pro- 
ceeding, and South Carolina, appointing Hayne goveinot, 
was pieparmg to defend itspositionby aims, when Congiess 
made the desued change m the taiiff, and South Caxolma 
repealed its act Hayne, on retning fiom the govemor- 
ship in 1834, was elected mayor of Chaileston, and con- 
tinued to take an active intei est in public affairs till hia 
death at Ashvdle, N'orth Oaiolina, September 24, 1840 
See Life and Speeches of E T Hayne, 1845 

HAYTER, Sin OnonoE (1789-1871), prmcipal paintei 
in oidinary to the queen, was the son of a popnloi diawing- 
inastei and teacher of peispective who published a weU- 
known introduction to peispective and other works Tho 
son was boiu in London, and lu bis early youth went to 
sea He attei waids studied in tbe Royal Academy, became 
a mmiatnio painter, and was appointed in 1816 mimatme- 
pamter to the Princess Ohailotte He passed some years 
m Italy, more especiaUy in Rome, retained to London 
towards 1826, lesumcd poitiait painting, now chiefly m 
oil colour, executed many likenesses of the loyal family, 
and attained such a leputation for finish and refinement m 
his work that he received the appomtment of principal 
painter, and teacher of drawing to the piincesses In 1842 
he was knighted He painted various woiks on a large 
scale of a public and semi-histoncal chaiactei, bat essen- 
tially woiks of portiaiture , such as The Trial of Queen 
Carohue (189 hkenesses), The Meetmg of the Fust Re- 
formed Parliament, now m the Hdtional Poitiait Gallery, 
Queen Yictona taking the Coionation-oath (accounted hu, 
finest pioduction), The Marriage of the Queen, and the 
Trial of Lord WiUiam Russell The artistic meiils of 
Hayter’s wotks are not, however, such as to preseive to 
hun with posterity an amount otpiest%ge coiiesponJing to 
that which couit patronage procured him He is not to 
be confounded with a contempoiary aitist, John Hayter, 
who produced illustrations for the Sooh of Beauty, &c 

HAITI 

Ooj^iight, 1880, hy John D Oiianiplvn, jnn 
Plata HAYTI, Haiti, Sakto DoinwGO, or Hispaitiola, the 
Ism largest, excepting Cuba, of the West Ind:ia Island, is 
situated between 17° 37' and 20° 0' N lat and 68° 20' 
and 74° 28' W long Its greatest length, fiom Oape 
Engano on the east to Oape Tiburou on the west, ts 407 
miles , its greatest breadth, from Cape Beats in the south 
to the farthest point on the north coast, is 160 miles, and 
its area is 28,000 square miles, or about the same as that 
of Ireland From Cuba on the W.N W. and from Jamaica 
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on the W S W it is separated by the Windward Passage, — 
being distant fiom the foinier about 70 mdes and from the 
latter about 130 miles, — and fiom Pueilo Rico, which lies 
about 60 miles to the east, by tho Mona Passage In 
geneial form Hayti somewhat resembles a tuitle, its eastern 
piojection forming the head and the two western peninsulas 
the hindei limbs of the animal Tho const-line, which is 
estimated at about 1260 miles in length, has numerous 
projections and indentations Of the peninsulas, tho 
laigest, on the south-west, ot which Cape Tibuion foims 
the extremity, is 160 miles long by 20 to 40 wide , and 
tho next largest, on the north-west, is 60 miles long with an 
av eiage breadth of about 4 0 miles Between these lies the 
Gulf of Gonaive, a tiiangulai bay, at the apex of which is 
the city of Poit au Piince The island of Gonaive, about 
27 miles fiom tho city, is 36 miles long hy miles broad 
It divides the entianeoto Poit auPimco into two channels, 
both good, and foims within a safe anchorage of about 200 
sqimie miles m extent, but coral reefs near the coast oblige 
vessels of laige dianght to ho out about 1^ miles Othei 
poits m the Gulf of Gonaive, north of Port an Prince, aie 
St Maiks, fiequented foi trade in coffee, and Gonaives, a 
laige bay 4 miles deep, divided by a small island At the 
extiemity of the north-west peninsula is St Hicolas Mole, 
with an outei and an innei haiboui, the latter landlocked 
and with good anehoiage Beyond, on the uoith coast, aio 
Port de Pdix, Aeul Bay, Cape Haiti or Guanco, the Bay of 
Caiacol oi Poit Royal, and Foit Liheit^ or Port Dauphm 
From Foi t Libertd to Samana theie is no good Imiboni on the 
noith coast, Poit Isabella being little moie than an inden- 
tation in the coast, and the haibour of Puerto Plata being 
vciy shollow and beset with coial leefe The Bay of 
Samana is foimed by the peninsula of Samana, a moiiulam 
ndge projecting into the sea at the noith east extiemity of 
the island It is about 36 miles m length and from 0 to 
10 miles in breadth The bay is 30 miles long east and 
west, 10 miles bioad north and south, and has an area of 
about 800 square miles From the south coast a chain of 
coral reefs sti etches acioss its mouth to withm 1 J miles of 
the north shoie, and the entiance is still further uanowed 
to about 4 of a mile by islets at the north extiemity of tho 
leef Theie is, however, a good passage foi ships of the 
deepest diaught, and the bay inside is safe m all weathers 
Beyond Samana, on the east and south coasts, there is no 
port until Santo Domingo is reached, which has about 1 2 feet 
of water West of Santo Domingo are the adjoining baj s of 
Oooa and Neiba, the former with an inlet called Caldeias 
Bay, which would be a good haibour if the coral leefs wei e 
lemoved , Jacmel, a nearly lonnd bay, open to the south- 
east , tho Bay of llaienet, the ports of Aqnm and St Louis, 
and the loadstead of Aux Cayes Between Aux Cayes 
and Port au Prince aie Jdr^mie and the Bay of Baraddres, 
the latter a good haibour Besides Gonaive, the piinoipol 
islands off the coast are La Tortne oi Tortuga, to the 
noith, 22 miles long and 6 bioad, once the stronghold of 
the buccaneers , La Ba6ne oi Adamanay, off the south-east 
end of the island, 16 miles long by SJ broad , lie de Yache, 
off Aux Cayes, 9 miles long by 2 broad , Great Oayemite, 
m the Bay of Baraderes, 6 miles long by 3 broad , and La 
Beata, off the cape of the same name, 5 miles long by 2 
broad There are also many islets Navosa, in tbe Wind- 
wftid Passage, is claimed by Hayti, but the title to it la 
not settled It has been occupied since 1856 by a guano 
company from the United States 

Hayti IS essentially a monntamons country, but there are 
many large and feiiffie plains between tbe several ranges 
There are three distinct mountain formations, — thenoithem, 
the central, and the southern,’ — all of which have a general 
east and west direction The northern chain, commonly 
called tbe Sierra de Monte Cnsti, extends from Cape 
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{^amino. ou tlio CQ.it to the Sella da Caballe (^900 feet liLyli) 
oil the wefat, neai Point Fiagata The highest peak m tlua 
chain la Homit Diego Campo, near the middle part, wliith. 
hii an elevation ot about 4(J00 feet The coutial lange 
liegini neai Point Macao on the caat, cxtcndb^^ebt bo aVunib 
70° 20' long , with an aveiugo height of about 1000 feet, 
and then divideb into t^vodibtiuct cliaini, the noitheiniuo&t 
of wlueli puibuQi a iioitli-wcstLily coiii-io to Cape StiJicolas, 
■while the othoi tuiui south we&t to Mount Ocoa, and then 
curves wostwaicl to the sea, which it leachcs neai bt Maic 
Neai the west end of tlio island these two chains aie coi^ 
nected by a aecoudaiy S shaped iidge Thenoithum limb 
of this cential chain is called the Siciia del Cibao, and la 
the backbone of the island The name Cibao is piopeily 
limited to the nudrllo pait, whore, though theie are occa- 
sion'll peaks moio than lOOO feet higlioi, the aveiage height 
IS 7000 feet At the eist end aie still higbei elevations, 
Loma Tma and Pico del Yoqni being each more than 9000 
feet high These aie the two highest points on the island 
The thud 01 southeiumosL laiige of mountains begins neai 
the Bay of Noibn, and inns duo west to Capo Tibuion, 
funning the backbone of the south ivest peninsula This 
range liQS no geneial name, but is called Babuiuco at the 
cast end, La Sella in the luidclle, fioin the peak of that 
name (neaily 9000 feet high), and La Ilotts tow aids the 
west end The laigest and finest of the gioat plains is La 
Vega Heal (PtOj il Plain), as it was named by Columbus, 
which hosi between the middle pait of the Cibao and the 
ilonto Ousti langos It stietches from Samana Bay to 
iranaanillo Bay, and is about 110 miles long, with an 
average bi eadth of 1 4 miles This valley is now ooinmonly 
called tho valley of Cibao, the name La Vega being confined 
to the ontleiii half, while the we&tein is distinguished as 
the valley ot Santiago It is wateied by tho NoitU oi 
Gtiau Vaqui user and tho Yuna mei and then effluents 
The plain of Soybo stietches eastwaicl fioro tho iivei 
Ozama about 915 miles, with an avoiago bieadth of 16 
miles, and IS abundantly Tvatued by tho Ozama, Soco, 
llatoiis, Qinabon, and Yuna iivois Moat of tho largo 
1 alloy's ami yduns aio in a state of natuio, pait savanna 
and pait wooded, and well adapted foi cattle laising Of 
the iivois, the Qian Yaqui uses in the Pico del Yaqui, 
and aftei a toitiious ooiuse iii a geiioially noith-wesleily 
diioction falls into tho Bay of Manzanillo Its mouth 

15 obstructed by shallows, and it is navigated only by 
canoes The South Yaqui, called also the Neiba oi Neiva, 
nsos m the Pico del Yoqm and the Entie del Bios, and flow's 
south into the bay of Neiba The Yuna uses on Loma 
Tina, and flows east into Samana bay, it is navigable by 
vessels of light diaught as fai as its junction with the 
Camu, and above that ns far os Concepcion de la Vega by 
loaded canoes The Ozama also is iiavigable fei small 
vesbols foL 3 or 4 miles above its mouth The largest lake 

16 that of Eniiquillo oi Xaragua, which is 27 miles long by 
8 blood Though about 25 miles fioia the sea, its watei 
lb salt, as indicated in its Fiench name Etang Sale, and 
has the same spocifio giavity is the orean It swaims 
with fi&h md with caymans Otiioi lakes aio Lago de 
Fondo oi Etang Saumltie, 16 miles long by 4 biond, 
which has blockish watci , Icotea do Limon, 5 miles long 
by 2 broad, which has fiesli water and no visible outlet , 
and the smallsi Rincon and Uiiagoane 

The coast line of E lyti forma a portion of a considerable 
area of elevation Theie aie no active volcanoes in the 
island, but earthquakes are not infi equent Rocks of eailiei 
than Secondaiy date have not yet been discoveied, the 
most ancient, cousisting of slates, conglomerates, and lime' 
stones, and forming as it w'eie the core of tho island, have 
been distuibed and intersected by intiusive masses of a 
syenitic chaiacter Flanking the slates and other rocks of 


tho Siena theie is in tuo noituein ana in pai 
fauuthcin side of llayti a bioad development of Teitiaiy 
deposits, which aie skiited by moie leccnt limestones and 
giavels The Sieua, foiming the central mountain mass 
that iiins the length of the eastern republic, and constitut- 
ing in the main the peninsula of Samana, and also a small 
ovdliei ncai Poito Plata, is thiougUout composed of niuch- 
uplilted and usually stiongly folded motanioiphio locks, 
which nijpeartohavB oiigmallybeen clay shales, sandstones, 
sandstone conglomerate, and limestone These are most 
distmbed in the western two thuds of the island, wheio 
they aie bioken m places by dykes Tho quaitz veins 
occuiiitig in the slates near eiuptivo masses aia auiifoious, 
as also ato the sands of streams lunmng thiough the meta- 
moiphic locks, if m the neighbouiliood of syenite Thus 
the wateis of tho Nigua, Jama, Ni/ao, Ocoa, and most of 
the tubntaiies of the Yaqui that descend fiom the noithem 
flank of Cibao eaiiy gold, though raiely in any notable 
quantity The lignite found in the Uppei Miocene beds is 
exceedingly impute, and nowhere moie than 3 oi 4 iiiches 
111 thickiiess The mineial piodiicts include gold, platinmu, 
Bilvei, meicuiy, copper, non, tin, manganese, antimony, 
sulphur, matble, opal, oaltedony, laznlits, lock-salt, and 
bitumen, and nuncial si>rings — feiruginou*-, sulphuious, 
and of other kinds — abound The fossil foims of the 

Miocene stiata aie allied to those of the west coast of South 
Ameiica, and foicibly suggest the conclusion that duiing 
Bomepoition of the Sliooene peiiodthe Pacific and Atlantic 
fieely lutei communicated For details concerning the 

geology of Hayti see Professoi Gabb, Tiant Anm Plvil 
A'oi , s-v 49, and, on the Miocene fossils, Guppy, Qiiait 
Joiini Giol Sot Xmid, xxxii, 1876, p 616 

The fauna of Ilayti is not extensiva The agonti is the 
largest wild mammal Buds aie few', es.cei>tiug watei fowl 
and pigeons Snakes abound, though few are venomous 
Lizaids aie numeious, and insects swarm m the low paits, 
with tarantulas, Bcoipions, aud centipedes Caymans aia 
^ntid in the lakes and riveis, and tho wateis teem with 
fish and olhei sea food Wild cattle, hogs, and dogs, 
descendants of those brought from Euiope, loam at laigo 
on tho plains and in the forests The wild hogs fiiinish 
much spoit to tho natives, who hunt them with doga 
tiained loi the purpose 

In iicliness and variety of vegetable pioducts Ilayti is 
not excuHed by any othei counfciy m the woild AU 
tropical plants and trees glow there in peifoction, and 
nearly all the vegetables aud fiuits of tempeiato climates 
may be successfully cultivated in its highlands Among 
its indigenous productions are cotton, iice, maize, tobacco, 
cocoa, gmger, native indigo (ziidiffo inatiom, or mwvage), 
anowioot, manioc oi cassava, pimeuto, banana, plantain, 
pine-apple, aitiuhoke, yam, and sweet potato Among its 
iQipoitant plants and fimts aie sugar cane, coffee, indigo 
(called tndigo fiane, to distinguish it from the native), 
melons, the legumes, cabbage, lucerne, guinea grass, bamboo, 
aud the breadfruit, mango, oaimite, orange, Mmoncl, apple, 
giape, mulbpiiy, and fig Most of the imported fiuits have 
degeneiated fiom want of care, and tho bamboo has been 
attacked by an insect which prevents its wide dilfusion , 
but the mango, now spiead over nearly the whole island, 
has bocome almost a neccssaiy article of food , the bread- 
fruit baa likewise bocome common, but is not so much 
esteomed Hayti is also rich in woods, especially m 
cabinet and dye woods , among the formei aro mahogany, 
mnnchmeel, satm'wood, rosewood, cinnamon wood, yellow 
acoma, aud gri-gn, aud among the latter are Biazil wood, 
logwood, fustic, and sassafias On the mountuns aie 
extensive foiests of pine and a species of oak, and in 
vaiions paits occur the locust, iionwood, cypress or Ber- 
muda cedar, palmetto, and many kinds ot palms 
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Hayti possesses a gieat diveiaity of climate Iii the already violently inflamed against each othei when the 
plains, wheie itis geiieially liot and moist, thothermomotei national convention (1791) passed a decree giving to the 
otten uses to 9C° and somotiinea to 100° , but m the high mulattos all the lights of Fiench citizens The whites 
lindsthe readings are seldom above 76° oi below 60° In adopted at once the most violent measuies, and appealed 
the most elevated parts a fire is sometimes agreeable to the mothei country foi a reversal of the decree Eut 
The seasons aie divided into the wet and dry Itains are when the mulattos took up arms foi their defence at the 
heaviest and most frequent in May and June, when the time of the insunocUon of tho plantation slaves (August 
iiveis, some ot which have hut a scanty supply of watei m 23, 1791), the whites endeavouied to conciliate them 
the dry season, flood portions of the plains Hurricanes In the meantime the home Government reversed the de 
aiB not BO frequent as in the Wind waid Islands, but violent uee granting them political lights The mulattos now 
gales olten occur The prevailing winds aie from the east took part with the blacks, and a most de&trnctive wai 

Agricultnie is very backward, and the imx>leraents u&ed laged foi soveial years, duiing which each paity teemed to 
are lude The staple productions foi winch the island was study to outdo the other in nets of cruelty Connnissioners 
once famous are now imperfectly cultivated oi neglected weie sent out from France, with full power to settle the 
altogether Mining, once piofitably earned on, is generally qnanel, but could effect nothing In 1793 the abolition 
abandoned from lack of capital, though some gold washing ot slaveiy in the colony was proclaimed In Beptembei 
still continues in the noithoin streams Some mahogany of tho same year a British foice invaded the island, but, 
and dye woods are cut in the niterioi, and hides, wax, and though some partial advantages weie gained, the climate 
honey are collected for export, bub on a comparatively made sad liavoc among the troops, and jirevented any solid 
small scale The business of the country is chiefly in the success Toussaint rOnveitme, the leader of the blacks, 
hands of foreigners, settled in the cities and laigei towns come to the aid of the French, the home Government having 

Tho poiinlation of the island is about 700,000, of which m the meantime ratified tho act of tho commisBioneis in 
6 00,000 are subjects of the Haytian lepubho in the west, freeing the slaves He was made commauder-m chief of 
and 150,000 of tho Dominican lepubhc in the east Of the Fiench aimy, and in 1798 forced the Biitish to evmcu 
the Haytian population nearly 500,000 aie of Afiican ate the island By the tieaty with Spam, made at Basel 
descent, of tho Dommiom about 26,000 Of the miv.ed in 1796, Fiance had acquired the title to the entire island, 
iiices about 125,000 aie of Spanish, and 60,000 of Fieiich which now received the name of Saint Domingue 
descent There ate also a few Qeimans, Italians, and In 1801 Toussamt, then mastei of the whole couutiy, 
natives of the United States, settled chiefly in the coast adopted a constitutional form of goveinineut, in which he 
towns The lauguago of the eastern end of the island is was to bo president for life Bouopaite, then first consul 
Spanish, that of the western an impuio Fiench patois of France, determined to leduoe the colony and restoio 

The history of Hayti begins with its discovoiy by slavery, sent to Hayti 26,000 tioox>8 under General 
Columbus who landed it St Nicolas Mole, Doc 6,1492, Lecleic The blacks weie conqielled to letire to the moun 
having left Cuba tlio day befoie The island was then occu- tains, but kept up a desultoiy woi imdei Toussaint’s able 
pied by about 2,000,000 people of a low tjpe of humanity, leadciship Lecleic, weaned of the war, cajoled the negro 
who me described by the Spanish histoiians as foeble chiefs into a suspension of arms, and having invited 
in mtellecb, and morally and physically defective The Toussamt to an mtoiview, seized him and seat him to 
natives called the island Haiti (mountainous countiy) and France, wheie he died m prison in 1803 The blacks, in- 
Quisquica (vast country) Columbus named it Espagnola fmiated by this act ot treachery, lenew ed the struggle under 
(Little Spam), which was Latinized into Hi&paniola Ad- Dessalines with a barbaiity unequalled m the previous cou- 
vetitureis from Europe, afcliaoted chiefly by the exoggeiated teste The Fiench, furthei embariassed by the appearance 
stories of gold, flocked thither, and the natives were reduced of a Biitish fleet off the coast, now giadually lost ground, 
to slavery, although many made a gallant lesistance After and m 1803 agreod to evacuate tho island On the SOtli 
about 30 years ot grinding servitude, nearly all the of November of that year, 8000 French tioops suirendeied 
aborigines had disappoaiad A few negroes wore biought to the Butish. squadron In 1804 independence was de- 
late the colony as eailyas 1500, and in 1617 a royal edict cku:ed, and tho aboriginal name of Hayti was revived 
authorized the impoitation from Africa of 4000 negroes a Dessolinea was made governor fur life, but in October of 
year The blacks, stronger and better able to beai the tho same year he pioclaimed himself cmperoi, and was 
labour which had been death to then piodocessois, multi- crowned with great jiomi) He soon began to display tho 
plied to such a degree that the island has finally passed cruelty of a byiant, and in 1806 he was assassinated His 
into the hands of then descendants About 1630 a mixed position wos now contended for by several chiefs, one of 
colony of French and Enghsh, who had been diiven out whom, Christophc, established himself in the noith, while 
of St Christophers by the Spaniards, established themselves Fdtion took possession of the southern pait The Spaniards 
in the island of Tortuga, where they soon grew foanidablo re established themselves in the oastein part of the island, 
under the name of buccaneers They at last obtained a xetaunng the Fiench name, modified to Santo Domingo 
footing on the mainland of Hayti, into which they had Civil wai now raged between the adherents of Chnstophe 
previously made only predatory excuieions , and by the and Petion, but in 1810 hostilities weie suspended 
tieaty of Ryswick (1697) the part of the island which they Chiiatophe declared himself king of Hayti under the title 
held was ceded to Fiance Tlio colony, called Saint of Henry I , but his cruelty caused an insmrection, and m 
Domingue, languished for a while under the restnctions 1820 he committed suicide P6tion had died in 1818, and 
imposed on its trade by the mothei countiy, but after 1722, was succeeded by Gen Boyer, who, aftei Christophe’s death, 
when these weie lemoved, it attained a high degree of pros- made Inmself mastei of all the French part of the island 
penty, and it was in a flourishing state when tho Fiench In 1821 the eastern end of the island proclaimed its indc- 
Revolntion broke out in 1789 The population was then pendence of Spain, and Boyer, taking advantage of diBsen- 
composed of three classes,' — whites, free people of colour sions theie, invaded it, and m 1822 the dominion of the 
(mostly mulattos), and slaves The free people of colour, whole island fell into his hands Boyer held the presidency 
some of whom were wealthy proprietors, demanded that of the new government, which was called the republic of 
the princiiiles of the Revolution should be extended to Hayti, until 1843, when he was driven from the island by 
them, this was opposed by the whites, who hod prenoualy aievidution In 1844 the people of the eastern end of 
engiossed all the public honouis, and the two classes were the island again asserted their independence, and estab 
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lisUod tlio Dominican Republic, and fioni Hut date to the 
piC'seiit tune tlia two political divi-^ions have Loon luam 
lamed, tbo Spanish made an dtuit to le establish then 
anthoutj in Santo Domingo by landing tioops tlieie lu 
ISbl, but nitlidicw in IrtCJ In llajti scvoial picai 
diiiits lapidljr siiLCoeded each othci, but m 1840 Soulouquo, 
a bUolc who had been a slave, was elected to the chief 
ungistiicy lie atteiiiptod to leconquei the eastern pait 
of tho island, but lus defeated In 1640 he assumed the 
title of Faufatiii 1 , oinpcioi of Ilajti, and m the following 
yeai wee ciow ned He « as deiio^cd in 1858, and a lepublic 
was pioelaiincd urnlei the piosidoncy of Fabio Geffiard 
His aduuiiiitiatiuii nas unpopular, and in 1867 ho was 
obliged by an msuiioetnm to abdicate and Hee to Jamuca 
Hu was succeeded in the piesideiicy by Rybostie Solnavc 
All luiuiioetion bioke out against him in 1868, and nftci a 
stin^i'le of ti 0 jeais lie was captured and shot Ou ilay 
JO, 1670, Nisa igo-S.igoL was elected piesident, and Gen 
lloisiond C'lnnl on July 17, 1876 


Ilayhitn 1} fiiiblii. — llie icimbln ot Hajti oeenpits tho wostoin 
end ot the islnul, nid st-p-ii ifi il tioin the Doiinnuan tepuldie by 
i luK di ivvii lioin tht uvei Pdh iiiilis on the south to the month 
nt the lu er M isbieie on lh< iioi th Its ale i is esUuiited at about 
10,000 vpiui miles It is fiio i ineil unilei a eonstilution adopted 
lima It, 1S(,7 The u itioiial asstmbb is eoinposed ut two cliuii 
huis, a senate anil a liouse of eomiuons 'J’hi inesiilent is ekitwl 
fill foul seals Xheioioiino is (stimited it ibout 4.900,000, and 
the ovpciiilituie it ill, 100,000 , hut tho tieqiieut tint disonloispii 
■voiit auj just cstiniiiles Time is i luge tloatiug debt, aiising 
iliufly Uoni jnpoi monej' issued by the ilillcuut Goveimneuts 
Tin foicign debt, made up ot iloan eontiaetod in Pans ui 1825 and 
otUcL li ibilities to tho Fu ueh U-ov euimi nt, amounts to 4il,2bl,9Ut 
No mtoiest has been pud ioi jeais Tho luny consists nominallj 
ot 0323 men, mostly mfintiy The eommoioe of Hiyli is chitflj 
with Gieat Uiitain and the Unilfd htatas Tho pimcipal ospoils 
UTO eotleo, luahoKiiij, and logwood , the jiiuuiiiul imjioita, cotton 
iiul liucii goods riio a duo of tin csnoitb ftoiu 1875 to ll>77 
svoiagod jcailj about £1,800,000 , tho lalno of the iinpoits duiing 
the saino piiiud about £1,180,000 In 1877 Giitish cottons wu 
luipoited ot tho laluo of 42 j 2,328 , linens, £51,098 Tho weights 
iiiduioasuioa iii iiso, and the gold and sihei coins m ciienlation, aie 
1> leiieli Tho luiistio oi doll u ot tlir ii ptihlio is now woith about Is 
ZJi3wi«itf/n if jiitWti — Tho le'imblie of hinto Doming oi San 
Domingo (in hieneh 8aiut Dominguo, and officially nepnbhca 
Donunua) has an aion \aiionsly estim ited at fiom 18,000 to 20,590 
ISnglisIi smiaie milos, and is diiidod into thcfli o piovinees oi states 
oi 8iiuto Doiiuueo, S luta Ciuz del Scilio, Coneouuon de la Toga, 
Santiago do lus Ciiballeios, and A/ua do Coiiipostili, nnd the two 
iiiaiitime chstiiots of Poito Plata and SaiUdna Aetoiding to tho 
constitution of 1841, loiutuieed and at tho same Umo moihhed in 
1805, the exoeuUve power in the lepuhlioia in tho hmds ofa piesi 
dent elected foi six joaia, and assisted bj a miimtiy of bis own 
appointment , and tho legislatuie in tho bonds of l sen ito of nine 
nicmbeis Enchstite has also a legislutme of its own Tlie budget 
of 1870 w IS cstnn ited at £170, 061 In legaid to the home debt no 
luocisoiiifoiniation is obtainable Tho loan of £767,700 coiitiaoted 
111 Londou in 1309, ot which it hashcenpiuvadthatthe Gotoiument 
lecoivod onlj fiom £88,000 to £50,000, was reimdiatud m 1872 
The loimbhc has no fleet , and a battalion oi tw o lu tho capital is 
the whole of its stamhiig luniy InJustiy and commeice, hithoito 
kept in abeyance by the political icstlessness of the countiy, aie 
hcginnmg to dei olon In 1876 tho impoi ts of the two haibours of 
Santo Domuiao and Poito Plnti weie £34,930, and the cxpoits 
£800, 361 Theolutf aiticlos of oxpoitweie tobacco (11, 6] 8, 230 £b), 
align (7,162,015 IbJ, ooffoe (264,170 lb), honey (116,680 18), wax; 
(289,002 lb), and mahogany {1,376,700 feet), and othei aitides 
aio lignum iitio, logwood, fustic, cocoa, and tui tie shell Santo 
Domingo, the capital of tho ujiubhc, situated at the month of the 
Ozaina iivoi, has a population of about 20,000 
See B Law aula, Ilisi Stines the letantl of Siniio Domtnga, Lend, 1801, 
Jwatm, JJM( 3>a(jfw«eees(ot«fiou« doJM>«(fsJ7«.<i, Pai 1820 J rmnWln Tti 
■‘■ana 18JS Joidan CmhieMe dei Ineef Sat t, Lelpslc, 
tato, Monte j Tojoiln, /TirtoMU da Santo Domingo, Haiaiia IBufl, JosSph 
Saint Remy, Peteonel JTailt, l»ai , lS£3-68 Aidanin, Jliit d J/aUt, ¥a , ISK 
SI, Saint Amaml met die i diofuliom d JIaiti, Tai , 185D, Unstant Piadlne, 
Itnueil genital dea lota et actee du gouvei aement d Haiti, Fta, 1801-66, Handel 
maun, lonHaitt, h.tel, IBfiO, Bonnsm JIaiti,ies jnogiie, sea aietm, 

iflTsf ^‘•aaanXamiir, histoi tieS eatuicleti Cologne, 

ises, J deltailba Hist Oesenpt etpittoi de s«!«t Hominpua Pni , 1869 Ktim; 

Pl'dadefpWa, 1871, Uelcnme, 

nSSi iSts ^<azaii, bttnto Domingo, Past and Pi esf at, 

mlnwtoi,"niilH 01 Hispaniola ’ tn Jomn qTthl 
‘ ’ nidm, Haiti, Oil e arts de vgom aav 'iiUtlies 
Tsnlome, 18T9 ^7ard eiies a e“04 bst ol booUa lalatins to the hdand An 

ezeollent map will be found In Peteimamis UiKAai/unpaa, 1874 (J » O) 


HAWTiiRD, Sib John (c 1560-1G27), one of the 
eniliest wnttid of English histoiy as rhstinguisherl fiom the 
old chionitlois, was bom about 150(J at oi ncai Felix&toiv 
ou the. coast of Siiflolk Accoiding to a statement m hia 
will he “loceivoii the means of his education” out of the 
palish of Eehxbtow It is affiimed by the old authoiities 
that ho studied atCambiidgo and took the dcgiec of doctoi 
in oml law, but liis name does not ocoui in any of the 
logistcib il 1599 he published T/ie I’ltst Pen t q/ the Iije 
and Ravjvie oj Ktntj Iltm le the I III , extending to the end 
ot thjL tin-tyeute of Jus laigne, winch, Iioiu its dechcation to 
tho eail of Essex, and a passage it contained ou hcioditaiy 
nghts, led to the authoi’s imprisonment by Elizabeth The 
qnocii also caused Fiancis Bacon to seaieh the book foi 
'‘places m it that might be diawn yvithin ease of treason,” 
who lepoited, “Foi tioagon suiely I find none, hut foi 
felimy veiy many,” — explaining that many of liis sentences 
had been stolen fiom Cornelius Tacitus Notwithstanding 
thiBjocuIai exculpation Hay w aid was continued in pii&oii, 
iQ all probability until after tbe death ot the queen On 
the accession of Janies I he eouilcd that raonaich’s favour 
by the publication ot two political pamphlets — On the Right 
ot J^iit-deesion (1603), and A. Tteatisa of Union of Rngland 
and h'coilatid (1604), and in 1610 he was appointed lus- 
toiiogiapliei along with Camden of the college which King 
James attempted to fouiirl at Chelsea In 1613 he pub 
lisherl Ills Lives of the Thi ee Hoi man Kings of JSm/land, 
which he wioto at the lequest of Piinco Heiiiy In 161(5 
he was admitted an advocate of Doctoi s Commons, and m 
1619 he leceived the honom of knighthood He died 27th 
June 1627 Among his menusciipts was found The Life 
and Ruiqneof K Ediaaid TI , first published in 1630, and 
Ceituin Teies of Queen JSliiabeth'a Raigne, the beginning 
of wluoh was jiimted in an edition of the Reign of Edxoaid 
VI, published in 1636, but which was fiisl published in a 
complete form m 1840, foi the Oainilon Society, undei the 
I editorship of John Biuce, yvho piefixerl an inttoducbion on 
the life and wiitings of tho authoi Hay w aid was coii- 
Bcieutious and diligent in obtaining information, and, 
although hiB reasoning on questions of morality is often 
I childish, Ins descnptions aie geneially giaphic and vigoroue 
Notwithstanding liis impiisonment by Elizabeth, his poi- 
tiait of the qualities of her mind and peison is ilalteniig 
lathei than deti active 

i HAZARA, 01 Huzaba, a Biibmh distiict in the lieu 
tonant-goveinorship of tho Punjab, India, lying between 
33" 45' and 36" 2' N lat, and between 72° 35' 30" and 
74" 9' E long It foims the north-oaBlorn distiict of the 
Peslicxwar Division, and is bounded on. theN by the Black 
Mountams, the BwAthi country, KolustAii, and Chillis , on 
tho E by the native stale of Kashmir, on the S by 
BAwol Pmdi distijct , and on tho W by the iiver Indus 
Tho mea is 2771 squaie miles 

The distiict foims a wedge of teiiitoiy extending fai 
into tho heart of the ouboi Himalayan lange, and consisting 
of a long nairow valley, shut in on both sides by lofty 
mouutains, whose peaks use to a height of 17,000 feet 
above sea level Towards the centre of tho distiict the 
vale of KhAgdn is bounded by mountain chains, which 
sweep southward still maintaining a general paiallol diiec- 
tion, and send off spuis on every side which divide tho 
countiy into numeious mmoi dales The distiict is well 
wrateicd hy the tiibutaries of the Indus, the Kunhdr, which 
flows through the Khdgdn Valley into the Jhflam ( Jhelum), 
and many iivulets Thronghout the scenery is pictuie&que 
To the north iiae the distant peaks of tlie snow-dad langes , 
noidway, the central mountains stand clothed to then 
1 ounded summits with pines and other foi est tiees, while 
glass and biushwood spiead a green cloak ovei the neaier 
hilkb and cultivation covers every available slope 
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Tho cnmitLiilion oflS68, wliicli e\tendeil oioi 'in orci of 3000 
eq.tiiio iailL9 (incluilmg tho fcutlil tcuitoiy oi l-mi-ftil), slicroid i 
population ot 867,218 (in ile?, 191,428. iLniilcs, 176, 796) (Tin, 

iliUomot'uii numhuctl 316,112, HiiKlns, 18,663, SiLhs, 978, 
"othois,” ]j 70 TliP gloss iLionuo in 1876-76 Mas £26,292 In 
the same. tho police foicc niiiiibcied 610 men, besides 390 

villigo Matelnnen , ind tlieio neio 24 schools nith 1042 pupils 
Tho piinoipil ciops consist of nhent, lioilcv, oil seids, maue, 
lice, ])iilsos, millets, and cotton Out of u rnltinted tjct, ot 
393,918 iLio', 36,380 -no aitifidnlly iiiigilcd bj moans of mcIIs 
and emlnnhmonts on tho iiicis and hill toiionts H-iaaia his 
not sulToicd floin nny cil unity since the fumuo of 1788, nhioh 
affected it IS Mill as the irst of Upper ludn The chief impoits 
aie English cloth, salt, indigo, and the eaimits gh%, mustanV oil, 
btiley, Mhi nt, iiee, and Ine stock In 1875-76 lhPictveic676 inilta 
of uniiictalled loads within the disliit t Tho aa ciage lainfill foi tho 
eight ycais Quding; 1873-74 amounted to 47 inches Tho station 
of Abbollab id is tlio hcadquaitoig of the Punjab fiontici loite 
Itistoiy — The name Iln/iia piobably belonged oiiginnlly to a 
Tiiiki finiily -nhich oiitoicd India with Timui in tho 14th coutiii\, 
and subsorpiently settled in this lomote legioii Duiing the pios 
perotis jieiiod of the Mughal dymisty, the population inclmrcd a 
nuinhei of nuved tribes, m I nch eaoli began to nssei tits mdepcndonee, 
so that tho utmost auaithy piciailod until the time when 11 a? ti a 
atti acted tho ittcntion of the using Sikh monai ehy Eanjit Smh 
lust obtained a footing in tlie diatiict iiv 1818, and, aftei eight 

S iais ot constant aggiession, became masln of the whole couiitij 
uiiiig the miuoiity of tho joinig Mnhiitja Dhnhp Smh, the Sikh 
capital foil into a state of complete disoig imzatioii , llie people sewed 
tho oppoitunitj foi leioveiiiigtheii indciiendence, and lose in 1846 
in lobcllioii They stouned the Sikh foi ts, laid 3iegotoIIaiipm,aiid 
dioi 0 tho govcrnoi aoioss the hordois In tho Imloiviiig jeai tho 
gioatoi paiL of the disliiet was included m tho tcnitoiy ceded to 
Uaja Ghullb Sinh by tho Bntish, at tho coiiolusion of tho hist Sikh 
wai On the outhiealc ot the second Sikh avar tho tioopa in 
goiiison loaoltod, but tho Musaulinau inliabitAiits auppoitod Lieu 
tenant Abbott undei theLalioio Qoyiinnieiit, and tho insuiieeUon 
was soon q^uoUod Since then Hazua lias jiussed undei iliiect 
Biitish inle, and haa enjojodfoi more than qiioitoi of i centuiy 
uiimteiinpLed peace 


HAZAEAS See Apgh kNiSTAN 
HAZARD, a game played witb. dice The playei or 
“ oaatei" calls a “ main” (that is, any numbei fiom five to 
nine inclusive) Ho then thiows with two dice 1± ho 
“ throws in," oi “ nicka,” he wins tho sum played toi ftom 
the bankei oi “ settei ” Eive w a nick to five, sit and 
twelve are meks to six, seven and eleven to seven, eight 
and twelve to eight, and nine to nine If the coatei 
“ thiowe out” by throwing aces, oi deuce, ace (called 
ciabs), he loses When the main is five or nine the caslei 
throws out with eleven or twelve, when the mnin m six or 
eight he throws out with eleven , when tho mam is seven 
he thiows out with twelve If the castei neither nicks 
nor thiows out, tho number thrown w Ins “chance," and 
he keeps on thiowing till eithei the chance comes up, when 
lie wins, 01 tiU. tho mam comes up, when he loses When 
a chance is thiown, the “odds" for oi against the chance 
are laid by the settei to the amount of tho original stake 
Bupijose, foi example, 7 is tho main If the coster tin owe 
7 or 11 ho wins , if in, thiows aces, ciabs, oi 12 he loses If ho 
throws finv othei numbei, that is Ins chance Say 7 is tho mom 
and 4 the chance, tho odds against the castei aie now 2 to 1 
(as will appear fiom the table below) If tho stake wore £1, tho 
setter would lay £2 to £1 in addition The castei goes on f^ow 
mg tiU eithei 7 oi 4 appoais, when he loses £2 oi wins £3 

In laying the odds, the settei gams no adsantago, as can easily bo 
shown, examining tho vanous w ays in which tiv o dice con bo thiown 

■Wajs 

2 1 and 1, 1 

3 . 2 — 1, 1 and 2, 2 

4 iS" 2 — 2, 8 — 1, 1 and 3, 3 

6 a 4 — 1, 1 — 4, 3 — 2. 2 and 3, 4 

6 I 8 — 3, 6 — 1, 1 — 6, 4 — 2, 2 and 4, 6 

7 I 6 — 1, 1 — 6, 6 — 2, 2 — 6, 4 — 8, 8 and 4, 6 

Sffl4 — 4, 6 — 2, 2 — 6, 6 — 3, 8 — 6, 6 

groe — 3, 8 — 6, 6 — 4, 4 — e, 4 

10 g 6 — 5, 6 — 4, 4 — 6, 8 

13 ® 0 — 6, 6 — 0, 2 

12 6 — 6 , 1 


in oh 30 wajs Tho table shows that there aie six ways in whieh 
7 can be thrown, tluee ways in which 4 can be thiown Hence the 
odds aae 6 to 3, oi 2 to 1 


BiitUioie IS tlwaysaii advantage iii fiioiu of tho settei on the 
stake, hist plijtd loi Tho least disidvaiitagtous mam loi tbi 
cantu to call is 7 

Tike the ease m which 7 is the m im and £18 (to a\ oiil fiactions) 
the cartel’s slake, and 636 thcieloie the siun played loi Then (1) 
it 7 ot 11 If, thiown tho cisterwiiis Theic Jie eightwiysout of 30 
m his favoui , tlu-iofoio his e\pLotalion on nicking is -“nths of 
£lS=i£8 (2) If tho ell met is 0, in oidti to win he must IhioM 6 

licloic he tluoMS 7 There aie five w ijs of tluownig 0, and 6i\ 
ways of throwing 7 Ills expect ilion on 6 is tlitieloie ,3°, Ihs of 
I'Vtlu. of £3b=XJ, js 5id (3) Tho oapoetition on i chance of 8 is 
the sinie as on 6, viz , t.2, 6s (t and 6) It the thanct is 9 01 6 

the exptetation is of Jd ot £3b = £l, 12s (twice) (6 and?) 

It the chance i& 10 01 4 the oxpcetalion is tlis of of £36 — £1 
(twite) The total txpcetition of the castei is all tho sepaiate 
capcetations oddcdtogothei, XU , £17, 14a lid If hia cxpooUtion 
were eiiuol to tho scltci’s, it should amount to £18 Thciefoie the 
easters expectation is 63 Id less than it would bo if the piob 
abilities of hiswiiming 01 losing wcic. tipial This makes his 
disadvantage when 7 is the mam c(|^u,il to SJcl and half a fai tiling 
in tho jjonnd 

The coltulations ajipUcd to tho mam of 7 tan easily bo mado use of 
foi any other m iin, w bon it w ill bo found tbiit tho c islei s expootatioii 
of loss when 5 01 9i5thtinainib Bid aiidhilf at iithingintbepouiid, 
niid when 6 01 8 is the main G^d and iitaily half a tai thing m tho 
pound 

HAZAEIBAGH, a Butisk district in the licntenant- 
goveinoi&hip of Deiigul, India, lying between 23° 25' uud 24“ 
48' IT lat, and between 84° 29' and 80° 38' E long It 
19 bounded on tho N by the distiicta of Gay A and Mongliyi, 
on the E by the Banttl Paigands and MAnbhilm dibtiicts, 
on the S by LobAidagd, and on tUsW by LoIiArdagA and 
QayA, it foirastho noith-easfc portion of tho Chutid KAgpui 
division, and has an aica of 7020 squaio miles 

The physical f 01 mation of HazAiibAgh exhibits three dis- 
tmot featuioB — (1) a high cential plateau occupying tho 
•western section, tho smlace of which is undulating and 
cidtivated, (2) a lowei and tnoie extensive plateau stretch- 
ing along the noith ond eastern poitioiis, to the noith, 
tho land is well cultivated, while to the east the countiy 
is of a more vaiied chaiactei, tho elevation is lower, and 
tho ohaiaoter of a plateau is giadually lost , (3) the cen- 
tral valley of the DAmodar river occupying the entire 
southern section Indeed, although the characteristics of 
tho district aie lock, hill, and wide spieading jungle, jSno 
patches of cultivation aie met with in all paits, and the 
sconeiy is geneially pleasing and often pictuiesque The 
di&tiict foims a part of the chain of high lend which ex- 
tends across the continent of India, south of the ITeibiidda 
on the west, and south of the Sdu nvei on the east The 
most impoitant iivei of Hazdiibdgh is the DAmodai, with 
its many tiibataries, which drams an area of 2430 squaie 
miles Tho only other iivei of any inipoitenco is tho 
Baiakhoi The jungle gives ohelter to wild animals of 
all boits Gome buds aie plentiful 

The census of 1872 showed a population of 771,876 (males, 
397,046, females, 874,830) Belonging to aboiiginal tubes theic 
aio 67,120, seam-Hinduuid aborigines, 216,742 , Hindus, 421,022, 
pasons of Hindu oiigin not recognizing caste, 2664, Mahometans, 
72,338 , non Asiatics, 18S2 , and mixed races, 67 Thice munici- 
paiitica contain moia than 6000 inhabitants — Hazdiih&gh, 11,060 , 
Ichak, 8999 , and Chatiu, 8818 Tlie only place of special intmost 
IS Fnamith Hill, a oelebiatod place of pilgnmago, wJhichis annu- 
ally visited by loigo niimbeis of Iain vvoislnppeis The levenue 
m 1870 amounted to £82,841, and tlio expendituie to £31,867 
The regulai police force (1872) numbeied 667 men of all lanks , 
municipal force, S5 , and imal police, 3884 men , maintained at a 
total cost of £16,768 Theie •wae, in 1873, 86 schools with 2183 
pupils Bice IS the staple orop, and the thice xamoiml kinds 
aie giown Among tho other oiopa ore wheat, bailey, Indian com, 
tho UBual pulses and gieen oiope of Bengal, jute, flux, aloes, sugai- 
cene, opium, cotton, &o The trade is ooncentiated at Chatid, the 
greid cential mailcat The chief aroorts aia lao, metal cooking 
utemsila, gM, iron, and cattlo , and the impoits, nee, salt, cattle, 
and tobacco There are 400 miles of road Six coalfields aio 
known to exist in the distnot, — tho most important being -Ihot of 
EarharbAi^ which is capable of supplying 260,000 tons a year foi 
800 years In 1877 theie were thiee tea plantations eontsmmg 
matma plants, and one on PdrasnAth Hill which piomisca wMl 
die avwage mean temperature for 1874 was 74* F, the avoiage 
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•\i ixinfiU, 52 1 inclu.-, 'llu Lhinntc ■\eiy litnltliy, Inil 
ihi umatidm, fo^ < i.nncl d> sentpry me not uneomraoii, (.hulei'i ib laie 

Thpliwtoiv ot the distint is iinoh<d m obscniity until 17C6, 
-ibout whldl time T. COiIaiu llukund binh was cliul ot the countiy 
111 a few jcais he was supeiseded lij a Tlj Siuli, who Imd gamed 
tlip assist iiipe of the Biitish In 1780 lln/iiihogli, along with the 
buiioimding tcriitory, inssed undei dileot Blitish utle 

n Vij iKTU voir, the eliiof town .uirl arliniiufiitrativo head 
iiutrten of the .ibjve dihtiict, is picturesquely situated on 
the high co'itiul platc-aa of tlio distiict, at an elevation ot 
2000 fort above sea level, ami in the midst of a gionp of 
coaieal lull-., 23= 59' 21" N lat and SO" 24’ 32" E long 
The town is little more than a cluster of villages, with 
mtei veiling cultivation, which have spiutig up lonnd the 
militaiy &« tw HazAnblgh has bceu the militaiy hea-l 
qnarteia of the distuct since 1780, and the seat of civil 
aduiiiiisbiiition since 1834 The cautonment lies south 
cast of the town Population in 1872, 11,060 (G312 
males, 4738 females) — Hindus, 7240 , "Nrahometans, 
3384, Christians, 53, “others,” 37 4 

HilZEBROUClC, i town of ITi.ince, capital of an aiiou 
dis^oinont of the same name in the department of Noid, 
la situated on the Douiie, 32 miles W N W of Lille, in a 
district formerly covoiel with maishes It stands on the 
Lille and Calais Uailway, at the junction of the branch from 
Dunhtilc The town is governed by a sub picfoct, and has 
a court of piitn iiy instance with two juges de pair, besides 
vauous offices of excise and inland levenue Tlieie aie 
numeious leligious and charitable societies luclnding the 
Pities des IJcoIbs ChiiStions, Suouis de Chautd, and Dames 
de la Sambo Union The convent ot Capuchins, built neai 
the town in 1884, is now occupied by a school Haze 
brouck ooiitains some handsome public buildings, as the 
church of St Hicolas, with a towei 2G0 feet high, of due 
open woik, built about 1520, the Ii 6 tel do ville (1807- 
1813), tho prison foi the depaitinent, two theatios, and the 
cominnnal college Tho Augustinian convent, bniU in tho 
10th century, with a facade ot the 17th oentuiy, is now 
occupied in its seveial parts by the hospital, a tobacco 
vvaieliousB, a maiket, and college leotuie looms A chainbei 
of agiicnltmo moets lu the town, wlieie theie aie also a 
small public libraiy and a secondary scliool The piiii 
cipal mnnufactaies are linen cloth, tliiead, soap, beer, oil, 
lime, and salt There aie also tannoues, salt ledneiies, 
eorn-mills, and dye works Trade in countiy pioduce, 
cattle, timbei, and hops is also csined on Population 
(1876) of the district 9867, of the town 6363 
^HAZEL (Anglo Saxon, German, 27a sef, Fiench, 

2?owtiet, Gmubin), Coiylua, Touinef, a genus of shrubs 
or low trees of the natural oidei Gupvlifeica and sub oidei 
Cot piece The common hazel, Coi plus Avellusxa, L , is dis- 
tiibutad tbioughout Euiope, m Noi th Africa, and m Contial 
Slid Hussian Asm, except the uoitheinniost paits It is 
commonly found in hedges and coppices, and as an under- 
growth in woods, and reaches a height of some 12 feet , 
occasionally, as at East well Paik, Kent, it may attam to 30 
feet Aceoiding to Evelyn {Syl-oa, p 35, 1664), hazels 
“above all affect cold, baiien, dry, and sandy soils, also 
mountains, and even lookie ground pioduce them, but 
mote plentifully if somewhat moist, dankish, and mossie" 
In Kent they flouiish best m a calcareous soil The baik 
of the older stems is of a biigbt blown, mottled with giey, 
that of the young twigs is ash-coloured, and glandular and 
hairy The leaves are alternate, fiom 2 to 4 inches in 
length, downy below, loundish-coidate, piointed, and shortly 
petiolate , occasionally they aie found with the mnigins 
Coherent at the base, oi with the disk so d epressed ns to 

^ Derived, it has heen supposed. Hoi 
iiccted with /iotoii •= Geiin Imsseti, to g 
the sicptie of onthai ity of theahexilierd 
tnuos See Giinitn, Qesch d deuisch 


Q Aug Sax Ims, a behest, con 
ivB orders the Inzel-wandwas 
chieftuui (voifi^yKaSp} of olden 
i^raeJie,x> 1030, 1848 


foim a pitcher like stiuctuie (Ma&tois) In the variety O 
puipuiea, the leaves, as also the pellicle of tho kernel and 
the husk of the nut, are pmiile, and in C Tietexipliylla they 
aio thickly clothed with bans In autumn the iich jellow 
tint acqmied by the loaves of the hazel adds greatly to the 
beauty of landscapes The flowers are moncecioue, and 
■appeal m Great Britain in Pebiuary and Maich, befoio the 
leaves, and sometimes m Ootobei (Loudon) The cyhndii 
csl, drooping, and yellow male catkins (see Boia.ny, vol iv 
1 ) 123, hg 161) aie 1 to 25 inches m length, and occur 2 
to 4 m a raceme , when in unusual numbois they may be 
terminal lu position The female flowers are small, sub- 
glubosc, and sessile, lesomblmg leaf-buds, and have protiud- 
ing crimson stigmas, the minute innei binds, by their 
eulaigemeut, foiin the palmately lobed and cut involucre 
or husk of tho nut The ovary is not visible till nearly 
midsummci, anrl is not fully developed before autumn 
Tho nuts have a length of from i to J inch, and grow in 
clusters Double 01 tieble nuts are the result of the equal 
development of two 01 all the thiee caipels of the original 
flowoi, of which oidinaiily two become abortive Fusion 
of two 01 more nuts is not uncommon, and Masteis gives 
an mstanco of tho union of as many as five From the 
light brown or blown colour of the nuts tho teims hazel 
onA-Tiazdltt, * c , “ in hue as hazel nuts ” (Shake<!peaie, Tam- 
tng of the Shrew, 11 1), derive then significance “ The w ood 
of the hazel is whitish red, close in texture, and pliant, and 
has when dij a weight of 49 lb pei cub foot, it has boon 
used in cabinet making, and foi toys and turned ai tides 
Cuiiously veined veneers are obtained from the roots , and 
the loot shoots ai e largely employed in the making of ciates, 
coal corves 01 baskets, huidles, withs and bands, whip- 
hondles, and other objocts The rods aie leputed to bo 
most duiable when from the driest giound, and to be espeti- 
ally good wboie tlie bottom is chalky The light charcoal 
afiorded by Ibo hazel serves well for ciayons, and is valued 
by gunpowder manufactureis An objection to tho cou- 
structiou of hedges of hazel is the injuiy not infiequcntly 
done to them by thenut-gatherei, who “ with active vigoui 
ciubhesdown thetiee” (Thomson’s jS'cazoiis, “Autumn”), 
and otherwise damages it 

The filbert,® among the immeious vaiieties of Cotyluit 
AveUana, is extensiveljr cultivated, especially m Kent, for 
the sake of its nuts, which aio readily distinguished from 
cob nutb by then ample involucie and greater length It 
may be piopagated by sucfceia and layeis, by giafting, aud 
(see AnuonicuLTUBE, 11 322) by sowing Suckeib aftoid 
the stiongobt and earliest bearing plants Grafted filberts 
me less liable than otheis to be encumbered by suckers at 
the loot By the Maidstone growers the best plants are 
consideied to be obtained from layeis Tliese become well 
rooted m about a twelvemonth, and then, aftei pruning, me 
bedded out in the nniseiy foi two or three yeais The 
filbert may be eronomically grown on the holders of planta- 
tions 01 oirhards, or in open spots in woods It thrives most 
in alight loam with a dry subsoil, iich and, in paiticulai, 
wet soils aie unsuitable, conducing to the formation of too 
much wood Plantations of filbeits are made m autumn, 
in well-drained ground, and a space of about 10 feet by 8 
lias to be allowed foi each tree Giound good foi hops is 
good also for filberts, acooiding to 'Williamsoii, who lecoiu- 
mends old woollen lags as the best manuie foi tho lattei 
("On the Cultivation ot the Filbert,” Tians Jlort Soc , iv 
145) In the thud year aftei planting the tiees may 
require root pruning , in the fifth 01 sixth they she old bear 
well Tlie nuts grow in greatest abundance on the extio 
mitiea of aecond yea r's branches, where light and air have 

* es-piossion “Imel ejes,” see Jfijics and (Queries, 2(1 lei , 

xii 337, and 3ci ser , lu 18, 89 

^ Poi dtn^ itiont of the void eee Latlmm’s Tuhnson a TJtetionary 
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leady access In 1819, a \li 3 . pioducfcive yeai, Willinmaon 
obtained fiuin 57 tiees, mostly not above eix years old, and 
growing on 360 gquaie yaids of ground, 2 cwt of nuts 
To obtain a good tiee, the piactice in Kent is to eelecL a 
stout upright shoot 3 feet lu length, this is cut down to 
about IS inches, of which the lowei 12 aie kept fiee fiom 
outgrowth The head is pinned to foim six oi eight strong 
ofisetSj and by judicious use of the knife, and by tiainmg, 
preferably on a hoop placed wibluu them, these aie caused 
to glow outwards and upwaids to a height of about 6 feet, 
so as to form a bo wl-liko shape Excessive I axuriance of the 
lateials may be combated by root piuuing, oi by checking 
them eaily in the season, and again latei, and by cutting 
back to a fomala blossom bud, or else spuuing nearly down 
to tlie mam branch in the following spring In certain 
conditions of giowth the tiees may bear almost exclusively 
malo or female flowers, and those pioducerl in the first 
blossouiing aie stated Mag, 1788, vol Iviu, pt 1, 

p 495) to be female only The feitilization of the latter 
may be seemed by suspending amongst them a branch with 
male bloom 

Filbeit nuts lequiicd foi keeping must bo gatlieied only when 
quite iipe , they may then bo preaened m diy sand, oi, iftoi diymg, 
by packing wiui a apiinkling of salt in sound casks oi new flowei 
pots Then diffeient lorms include the Cosfoid, which me tlun 
shelled and oblong, the Downton, oi laige oquaie nut, hating a 
lancinated husk , the white oi Wrotham Taik hlbcit , end the red 
hard oi fllhert, the keinol of which has a red pellicle The list 
two, on account of thoir elongated husk, weie by Willdonow dietm 
guished as a species, undei the name Cmylua tuhulosa Like these, 
aijpaiently, weio the nuts of Abella, oi Avella, in the Campania (c/ 
lu aiehne, fllheit), said by Pliny to have beiu originnllydLSignatod 
“Pontic,'' ham thui introduction, into Isia and QibLcc fiom 
Pontus (see Nat Hist , tv Qi, xtiu 78) Cob nuts aie shoit and 
roundish, and have a thick mid stiong shell Ho^el nuts, undot 
the name of Barcelona oi Spanish nuts, aie lugoly expoitcd horn 
Fiance and Poitugal, and especially Tiiragoni and othti places in 
Spam Thiy alToid 60 poi oont of a colouilcss or pale j ( How , sweet 
tasting, non-diying oil, which has a spooiho giavity of 0 92 ncaily, 
beoomes solid at - 19* 0 (Cloe/), and consists appioviniately of 
caibon 77, and hydiogeii and oxygen each 11 9 pu cent Ho/el 
nuts formed pait of the food of the ancient like dwellers of Swit> 
zoiland and othoi oountiies of Europe (eoe Eellei, Zalt, DweUtnga, 
trana Lee, 2d ed , 1878) By the Romans they weie aomehnies eaten 
loasted Kaltenbaoh (^Pfianeenfeindf, pp 638-S8, 1874) enumerates 
ninety-eight insects which attack the hard Among these the beetle 
BaZammia mieiirrt, L , the nut weevil, seen on hazel and oak stems 
fiom the end of May till July, is highly destiuctivo to the nuts 
The female lays an egg in the uniipe nut, on the keinol of which 
the larva subsists till Septembei, when it bores its way thiough the 
ehell, and enteis the eaith, to undeigo transformation into a chiy 
ealis in the ensuing spring The leaves of the hard are hequently 
found mined on the uppu and undei side respectively by the laivie 
of the moths latliocolMis eoryh, Nic , and L Nieelvi, Sta The 
tomtit has heeu observed to pass over tlie filbert whilst destiovmg 
other nnts (Dai win, Amm and PI , u 281) Paiasitic on the loots 
of the hazel is found the ciuious leafless ZatArcea uquamosa, oi 
Toothwort, of the natural older Oi obanchacece 

The Hebiew word Zuo, tianslated “ hazel '' in the antbonred 
version of the Enghsli Bible (Gen xxv S7), is believed to signify 
“ almond" (see Kitto, Oj/tZ of Bibl ZU ,11 869, and 111 811 1864) 
A belief m the efficacy ot divining rods of hazel foi the discovery of 
concealed objects is piobably of remote oitgiu (fif Hosco, iv 12) 
Q Agiicola, in his treatise Vom Beigwerek (pp xxix -xxm, Basel, 
156^, gives an aooount, accompanied by a woodcut, of thou em 
ployment in searching for minoial veins By eoitnm peisons, who 
for different metila used rods of vaiious materials, lods of hazel, 
he says, wore held aoivioeable simply fra silver lodes, and by the 
skilled miner, who tiusted to natttial signs of mineial veins, they 
were regarded as of no avail ot all The viitnc of the hazel wand 
was supposed to be dependent on its having two folks, tliese weie 
to he giasped in the fists, wnth the fnigeis uppennosl^ but wrilli 
modeiate mmnose only, lest the fieo motion of the opposite end 
downwards towaids the looked-foi object should be interfeied with 
Accoiding to Coiuish tradition, the divining 01 dowsing lod i& 
giuded to lodes by the pixies, the guaidiana of the tieaeuios of the 
eaith By Vallemout, who wiote towaids the end of the 17th 
oentuiy, the diviiiing-iod of hazel, or “baguette divuiatouc," is 
dssoiibed m> mstcumental m the pursuit of cnnimals The Jesuit 
Vani^ie, who flourished in the early part of the 18th century, in 
the Praidvam. Bustirwv. (pp 12, 13, new ed , Toulouse, 1742) amus- 
ingly relates the manuei in which he exposed the duosnery of one 


who pietcndcd by the iid of a ha/cl diiimugiod to point out 
hidden water cnui&cs and gold The buimug oE huel nuts foi the 
magical investigation of the futiiio is alludiii to by Gay in Tkms 
tint/, or the Spell, and by Bums vySalloiiriyi The hazel is aeij 
ficqnentlj niciitioucd by the old lututh loiiiance wiitcis The 
Votijlui loattaia and amoiuana of Noitli Amein i haio edible 
fiiiifi. like those of C Aicllann The Witch Hazel is the species 
ITamamelia vaijinicu (soo sol 11 p 820), of the natuiel oidei 
HamamelidecB, the ostiingent baik of which la used in medicine 

Seo Loudon Atboteium ui jjOlb seq Qatdenei » Cfnou , l^jO, pp IQI and fiu2 
0 Mliitoflh, 77t3 ^ook qf the Gat den u S3 me, \tKL9bifi jjnq J)ot t 

Mil 170, 1808 Mastei", yegetahK Pay Soc , IbGD J 1> lIooXci 

iSiuiienfa i/or0, pp 303-^, id od , lB7b (1 H B) 

HAZEL-HEIir See Gkou&i 

HAZLETON, a post - boioiigli of Luzerne county, 
Pennsylvania, U S , is situated about SO miles N N W oE 
Philadelpliia Owing to its elevated anrl healthy eitua- 
tiou, its agieeable climate, and the facilities affoided by 
Its lailway connexions with othei distiicts, it has become 
a favoonte anrl fashionable health-iesort m sniumei 
The manufactures include both irou aud timber, and a 
pait of the lolling stock of the Lehigh Valley Railway is 
made in the town Tlieie ate seveial valuable coal- 
mines 111 the vicinity The population in 1860 was only 
1707 , m 1870 it wae 4317, and since then it has con- 
sidciably incieaeed 

nAZLITT, William (1778-1830), one of the most 
eminent of English ciitics, was born Aptil 10, 1778, at 
Maidbtone, where liis fathoi was nunistei of the Presby- 
terian congiegation He was educated piivately, and after 
wards at the Unitauan College at Hackney, wheie he first 
began to speculate upon metaphysical subjects Peeling 
disinclmed to enter tlio dissenting ministry, he letuined to 
Wem in Shropshire, where his fatliei had in the meantime 
settled, and theie led an idle and desultoiy life until, about 
1802, he dotoimined upon becoming a hleta- 

pUysicB and ait continued his joint passion thioughout his 
hfe It was his singular lob to be animated by an equal 
enthusiasm foi two of the most disBimilai fields of human 
efifurt, lu ueithei of which was he capable of achieving 
eminence, and yet, by a oombination of the qiiahties propei 
to both, to obtain the most distinguibhed success in anobhei 
apheie which he only entered by accident The secret of 
his distinction as a uitio ib the union in him of the meta- 
phymcian’s acutenoss with the pamter’a eye for colour and 
substance. Nowhere else is abstiact thought so pictm- 
esquely bodied forth by concrete illustration He com 
menced the practice of painting m London, where bis elder 
brothel had already acquued some leputation as an aitist, 
and soon found hia way into literary and artistic ciicles, be- 
coming especially i utimate with Lamb, Hunt, and Godwin 
Pieviously to tlub he had (Januaiy 1798) been powerfully 
influenced by Coleridge, who had come to preach m his 
fathei’s neighbourhood, and of whoso conversation and 
geneial demeanour he has left a most vivid pictuie His 
piofessional painting did not prosper, and little remains 
of it except a few portraits , but in 1806 he published 
his S'isag on the P? xnevplet of Hvman Action, which had 
occupied him at intorvals for six or seven years This 
work, fmther defined by the author as an aigumeut in 
favour of the natuial disinteiestednese of the human mind, 
was pieferred by him to all his other wiifcings, hut never 
attracted any attention from the public In 1807 appeared 
a most useful abridgment of Abraham Tucker’s Zight of 
Natme Pursued, and a clever but fallacious attempt to 
lUYslidate the natural law estahliahed in Malthus’s Pssay 
on Popidotum In the following year ho married Sarah, 
sister of Dr Stoddart, well known for his connexion with 
the journalism of the day, a woman of liteiary tastes and 
great strength of character, but cold, formal, and utterly 
uncongenial to him No man indeed could well be less 
adapted for domestic life tban Hazhtt, whose habits, not- 
withstanding hi8 exemplaiy sobriety, were most irregulan, 
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whose temper was fitful and moody, and tlie intensity of 
whose pxsbions loncleieil him foi the time uiseimblo to the 
focliiig'i anrl iLghfcful claims of tho-iO who might stand in 
tlio way of their giatihcatioii The dissolution of the 
illasaoited imiou was nevtitheless defetied foi fouitcen 
yeaia, dniing whioli much of liia beet liteiaiy woik hml 
been produced Aftei thioo oi four dniing nhidi 

he almost disoppeaiis fioni obseriatioii, ho tamo fornaidpio 
nnneutly as a wiitti in the Eiitmiim and -is i lectmei at 
tho Surrey Institution, hiingiug out in lapid siitccssiuii his 
Mound Table, a collection of essays on liteiatiiic, moii, and 
minneis, his View of the oontompoiaij English etage, and 
his lectiiies on tho Jioets, tho English comic wiitcis, and 
the dramitic litciitiiie of the ago of Elizabeth By these 
works, togetliei with his Chai acteis nf S/iiiLc-,jfea}t’a Pla pi 
(1817), and his Table Tall (1821), his itputution as a ciitic 
and essayist v/ill mainly ho siist lined Next to Coleiidgo, 
Hialitt was poiliape the most poweifiil exponent of the 
dawning ijoicoption thit Shikoapoaio’s art was no IksS 
innivollous than his geiiiue, and Hazlitt’e ciiticibm did 
115b, like Colei idgo’s, leniain in the eanditimi of a seues of 
biilhant but fitful glimpses of insight, but was elaboiatod 
with steady caio His lottiucs on the Elizabethan diaina- 
tibta peifoimod a siimlai seivicofoi the eailict, siveotci, and 
Bimplei among thorn, such as Dekkci, till then unduly 
eclipsed by latci wiiteis hUo llassingoi, bettei playwiights 
hut woiBo poets Tieating of the coiitempoiary drama, 
ho sucoegsfiiUy vindioattcl fni Edmund Kean (w'hom, how 
ovBi, he had at fiiet dispiiagcd) tbo high plate which 
ho Ills letinied as an actoi , wlulo Ins ciiticisms on the 
Englisli comic waters and men of letteia in general nio 
masterpieces of ingonioiis and felicitous e\pusifcton, though 
raiely, like Colendgc’e, penotiating to the inmost coie of 
til© subject As an essayist Haalitt is oven more effective 
than as a critic, foi this stylo of composition allows nioie 
stopa to the btuking individiialitj of liia clmiattei Being 
enabled to select his own subjects, he escapes dopendenoe 
upon others oithei for his matter or his lUustistions, and 
presents lumsolf by turns as a metaphysician, a moralist, 
n liumoiist, a paiiitei of manneis and chaiacteiistics, but 
always, whatevoi his ostensible theme, deiiving the ebsence 
of his common tiiyfioin his own bosom This combination 
of intense subjectivity with stiict adhorence to his subject 
13 one of Hiilitb’s most dibtinctive and creditable traits 
Intellectiiil trutlifulnesa is a passion with him He sloex^s 
his topic m tlio Jiuos of his own individuality, but nevei 
uses It os a means of self-display The firat leception of 
these admirable essays wis by no means in accoidance 
with thoir deserts Hazhtt’s political sympathies and 
antipathies were vehement, and he had taken the unfasluou 
able side Tho Qumteily attacked him with dehbeiato 
malignity, stopped the sale of Ins writings for a time, and 
blighted hi& credit with pubhslieis He had become 
oatianged fiom his early fi lends, tho Lake poets, by what 
ho unchiritably but not unnaturally rogatded as then 
political apostasy , as well as by an escapade of lua own, 
ob^emely relifced, but axjpniently not creditable His 
inequalities of tonijiei sepiaiated him foi a time even flora 
Leigh Hunt and Charles Lamb, and on tho whole the 
period of hts most biilliant hterary success was that when 
he was most souied and bioken Domestic troubles eupei 
vened, his maniage, long little more than nonnnal, was 
dissolved in consequence of the infatuated passion he had 
conceived foi a seivant giil, a most oidinaiy xierson m the 
eyes of evoiy one else It is impossible to legaid Hozlitt 
as a lesponsible agent while he continued subject to tins 
influence His own record of the transaction, published by 
himself undei the title of Tiber Amojw, or the Fm Tyg- 
mo-hoB, (1823), is amost leraarkableiisychologicalemiosity, 
and one of the most signal estamples extant of the powei of | 


genuino xiabsion, not ineiely to palliate what la wiong, but 
to dignity what i-s iirliouloiis “IIis idolatij,” says Mrs 
Jameson, “in its lutenso eaineatness and leality assumes 
sumetlimg of the sublimity ot an act of faith " The 
busitiosB lilvfi dissolution of his mamage iindei tho law of 
Scotland is lelited with aniaamg naivetd by the family 
biogiaxiliei Pad of his wife and cuied of liis mistieas, he 
shoitly afterwards astonished his fiiends by manying o 
widow “All I know," says his giandson, “is that Mrs 
Budgewatei became Mis Ilazlitb” They tiuielled on the 
Gontiiient foi a ycai, and tlien parted uevei to meet again 
Harlitt’b study of the Italian masters during this tour, 
described iii a senes of letteis contnbuted to the Mormng 
Chroiuclc, hoda deep effect upon him, and peihajis Londuced 
to that intimacy with the cynical old paintei Northcote 
winch, shoitly aftei his letuin, engendered a oiuiotib but 
eminently loadable volume of coiiveisalions with him The 
respective shaies of anthoi and artist are not always easy 
to deteimine Duiing the lecent agitations of liis life ho 
Iiod been willing essays, collected in 1826 under the title 
of The Plain Spealei , otheis subsequently wiitten weie 
Xiablished afti-i hia death They aio in no leeiicct infeiioi 
to his eatlier peiformances The Spirit of the Age (1825), 
a eoiies ot ciiticjBins on the leading intellectual cliaiactsrs 
of the day, levoals that he was less qualified to assign their 
tiue place to conteiniioiaiies than to levise the veidicts of 
the past, but is in point of stylo peihaps the most splendid 
and copious of liis compositions It is eager and nnimated 
to impetuosity, with no trace of caielossneBs or disoidei 
Ho now undfcitook a woik which was to have crowned his 
liteiaiy lepiitation, but which can haidly be said to have 
even enhanced it — The Life oj Fapoleon (1828-30) The 
undcilaking was at best pismatuie, and was inevitably dia- 
figuied by jmibiality to Napoleon as the representative of 
the popnlai cause, excusable and even becoming in a 
Liboml politician wiitmg in tho days of the Holy Alliance, 
but preposterous now that the true tendencies of French 
impeitaliam aie lecognized Owing to the failme of liis 
pubhsheia Ilazhtt received no recompense for this laboi ions 
work Pecuniary anxieties and disappointments may have 
oontnbuled to hasten his death, which took place on 
Se|itembei 18, 1830 Chailes Lamb was with him to the 
last 

With many serious defects both on the intellectual and 
the moral side, Hazhtt’s chaiactci in both had at least the 
meiit of sinceuty and consistency He wag a compound 
of intellect and jiassion, and the refinement of his critical 
analysis IS assumated with vehement eloquence and glowing 
imagery Ho was essentially a ciitic, a dissectoi, and, as 
Bulwei justly remarks, a much bottei judge of nieu of 
tlionghb than of men of action But he also possessed many 
gifts in no way essential to the ciiticnl ohaiactei, and tian- 
Bceuding the critic’s oidiuary siiheie These, while giving 
him lank as an independent wiiter, ficquently jjertuibed 
tho natmal clearness of his critical judgment, and seduced 
liini mto tho iiaiadoxes with which liis works abound 
These pmadoxes, howevei, never spiing fioin affectation, 
they ora in general the sallies of a mind so agile and aident 
as to oveiran its own goal His style is perfectly natural, 
and yet admiiably calculated for effect His diction, alw ays 
nch and masoiiline, seems to kindle as he piocceda, and 
when thoroughly animated by Ins subject, he advances with 
a fluccession of eueigetic, hard-hitting sentences, each cairy 
mg his argument a step fuither, like a champion dealing 
out blows as he presses upon the enemy Although, how- 
ever, lii8 giaap nport his subject is strenuous, hia in&ight 
into it w raiely piofound He can. amply satisfy men 
of taste and culture , he cannot, like Ooleridga oi Burke, 
dissatisfy them with themselves by showing them how much 
they would have missed without hun He belongs to the 
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cla&s of ciitLcq that exhibits the beaatios of an authoi, lathoi 
than to the class that levoals them He was somewhat 
backwaid m apyrociatmg contempoiary merit, he veneiated 
Ooleiidge’s intellect, but his estimate of Lis poetiy is iidi- 
culously low , hia review of Shelley’s posthumous poems, 
though ihetoncally fino, is critically poor , and he did little 
to % indicate the fame of Keats As a moralist and obseivei 
of manners Ins chief merit consists in the extieme felicity 
of Ins occasional observations But all shortcomings aio 
foigotteu in the genuineness and feivom ot the w liter’s oelf- 
poi traibure, and the bold relief in winch he stands out from 
the Cl owd of mankind The inteneity of hia peisonal con- 
victions causes all he wiote to appoiu iti a manner auto 
biogiaphie Other men have been said to speak like books, 
Hazlitt’s books apeak like men To rend his works in 
connexion with Leigh Hunt’s and Charles Lamb’s is to be 
mtioduceJ into one of the most attractive of English 
liteiaiy oucles, and this alone will long preaeive them fiom 
oblivion 

Tho most copious sotiico of infoiniation lespectingllizlitt is tlio 
biogiaphy by bia griudson (1867), a medley ntliei ttimi a memoiT, 
yet full of Intel est A slight but appiopiiate sketch hadpieiiously 
been pioii-ved by his sou to tho poatlnunous ossiys publisbod in 
1836, acconixiaiiied by elegsnt but paitial cstunutrs of his intelloc 
tud oliataclti by Bulwei and Tolfourd Valuable biogiapliicsl 
paiticulsis liavo been pieseived in Bniy CoinwnH’a mcmoiis of 
Lamb, and in tho leminisconcoa of Mi P Q Pntmoio, Ilizhtts 
most intimate associate in his latter jcais A full bibltogtaphical 
list of his wiitings, V, ith a oolloction of tho most lomoikabU, uitical 
■judgments upou tlieiu fiom all q^uaitcia, has lioeu lostcfhlly and 
mdubtiiously piepaied by Mi Alexander Ii eland (18b8) (R G) 

HEAD, Sin. Edmund Walker, Baft, (1806-1868), a 
popular wntei ou nit, wae born, m 1806 at Wiaiton Place, 
near Maidstone in Kent He was educated at Wmchestei 
school and Oiiel College, Oxford, and taking his degiee 
with hrst-claas honouis in classics, ho became lu 1827 feBow 
of Melton College, and in 1834 university examinei m 
classics Two years latei ho married , and on his father’s 
death in 1838, he succeeded to tho baronetcy as eighth 
baionet His sei vices as poor-law oommissionei, to which 
post he was appointed in 1841 after thiee years as 
assistant-commissioner, procured for him m 1847 tho 
office of lien tenant-governor of How Brunswick, whence 
he passed in 1864 to the governor-generalship of Canada, 
which he retained till 1861 The following year, having 
returned to England, Head was nominated a civil-service 
commiBsionei In 1857 he was sworn of the Privy Council, 
and in 1860 was decorated as K O B , while in the oouise 
of hiB career ha received the degrees of D C L at Oxford 
and LL D at Cambridge He died in London, January 
28, 1868 

8ir Kdm.uiid Head iviota the oiticle " Paintiuf!," lu tho Penny 
Oyclojusdia , A PTanfUiooJi, of tho Spamah arid ^ench Schooia ^ 
Paititmij, 1845, Shall ami (Fill, m tuio cJiapCas onfuMreAvaiU- 
ary Verbs, 1866, tarA Ballads <ml othes Poems, m igmai and is ama 
late l, 1868 He also cditeil A Handbool. ofPainivng qffhe Cferman, 
Finnish, Dutch, Spanish, and French Schools, 1864 His tiansla 
tioii fiom the Icelandic of Viya (Jtum's Saga appealed in 1866 

HEAD, Sib PaiLNora Bond, Babt (1793-1875), aoldiei, 
tiaveller, and authoi, son of James Boper Head of the 
Hermitage, Kent, was born there Jannaiy 1, 1793 He 
served with the Boyal Engineers at the battles of "Waterloo 
and Fleuius, and when he retired from the army he had 
risen to the rank of majoi In 1826 he accepted the 
charge of an association formed to work the gold and silver 
mines of Eio do la Plata In connexion with this enter- 
prise he made several rapid journeys aciosa the Pampas and 
among the Andes, his jRough Ifoies of which, published m 
1826, and written m a oleai and spirited styl^ obtained for 
him tho name of “ Galloping Head ” In 1836 he was 
appointed governor of Upper Canada, wheiahe manifested 
similar eueigy in dealing with the discontents from wluch. 
the colony was at that time suffering He resigned hts 
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office m 1837, and in iccngmtion of his serviceii he was in 
1838 created a baronet ’Iho nauative of his administra 
tion in Uppei Cinadawas published by him in. 1839 In 
1867 ho became a piivy councilloi He died at his lesi 
deuce at Croydon, July 20, 1875 Some time jncMously 
a pension of -£100 per annum was confctied upon him for 
Ills, “services to literatiiie ” 

8ii Fianois Head nas the authoi of a eonsidtiablo iiumhei of 
woiks, chietlj of tiavel, wuthuiu a clciei, amusing, and giajihu, 
fobhion, and displiyiug both acute obseiiatiou and genial liiimoiu 
BL<.ulca those aheody mentioned, hie piiucipa.1 uoiks, wliuli liaio 
all gone thiough nioie Ihnu one edition, nio Bubbles from th 
Sfuntun of Nassau, 1838, Life of Biuec., 1844, The Btnigtnnf, 
1S46, Stolers and Pohns, 1860, The Dtjencelcss State of Great 
h')dai», 1850, A Faggot of PteniJi SticLi, 1S"1, A Fortnight ni 
Inland, 1852, Descripiiie Buays, 1856, I'ke Horse and his Jliihr , 
1860, The lioyal Enginur , 1870 

HEAD, Sib Geobgi., (1782-1855), brothei of the pie 
coding, was born m 1782 He was educated at tho Char 
teihouee In 1808 ha received an appomtinent in tho 
commissariat ot the Eiitish army m the Peninsula, where he 
t/as a witness of many exciting scenes and imijoitant battles, 
of which he gave an mteresting account m “ Memoiis of 
an Asaiflhant Commissuy-Geneial” attached to the second 
volume of his Ilome Tom, published in 1837 In 1814 he 
was sent to America to take chaige of the commissariat in 
a naval estublishineut on the Canadian lakes, aud he 
subsequently held apiiointments at Halifax andHova Scotia 
Some of his Canadian expeiieuces were narrated by him m 
Forest Scenery and Ziuidenis tu tfu, Wilds of N'ottkAmer tea, 
published in 1829 In 1831 lie received the honoui of 
knighthood Ho published in 1836 A Home Tonr through 
the Mannfaetw mg Diatr lets of England, and in 1837 a 
sequel to it, entitled A Home Tour through vanour parts 
of tfre United Kingdom Both woiks are amusing and in 
Btiuctive, but hiB Borne, a Tmir ot Many Bays, published in 
1849, IS somewhat dull and tedious Ho also contributed 
several aiticles to the Quarterly Bemew, and translated 
Hisloncxtl Memoirs of Cardinal Bacca, 1860, and the 
Metamorphoses of Apuleius, 1861 He died m London, 
May 2, 1866 

HEAENE, Samuel (1746-1792), an English explorei, 
was born at London in 1746 At the age of eleven he 
entered the Boyal Havy as midshipman m the vessel of 
Loid Hood, but at the conclusion of the wuir he took service 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company as qnarteimaster In 
1768 he was appointed to examine portions at the coast of 
Hudson’s Bay with a view to the improvement of the cod- 
6shmg, when he executed his task with such ability that it 
was lesolved to employ him m tho discovery of the north- 
west passage, and of ceiiain mines of copper whose existence 
was assert^ by the Indians His fiiot attempt, upon which 
he set out on November 6, 1769, was unsuccessful owing 
to the deseition of the Indians , and his second, entered 
upon on 23d February 1770, was by the breaking ot his 
quadrant hkewiee rendered abortive, but in lus thud ex- 
pedition, upon which he started in Decenibei 1770, he was 
completely successful, as he not only discovered the exiet- 
ence of coppoi on the banks of what is now known as 
Coppermine river, but traced the oouise of that river 
till It joined the Arctic Ocean After an absence of 
eighteen months and twenty-three days ^le arrived at Fort 
Churchill, of which ho was subsequently promoted to be 
tbe governor He returned to England m 1787, aud died 
there in 1792 An account of his journeys from Prmce 
of Wales Fort to the Northern Ocean was published post- 
humously in 1796 

HEAENE, Thomas (1678-1736), an English antiquary, 
was horn in 1678 at Littlefield Green, in the parish of 
WJate Waltham, Berkshire, where his fathei, the parish 
cleik, in payment of the lental of the vicarage house in 
which he lived, taught ten boys yearly Thomas, after 
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Lecaivruig tlio luclimcnta of education from his father, was 
sent by tlio kindness of a gentleman to the fiee school 
of Biay, “on puipo&o to loam the Latin tongue” This 
gentleman in 1(>95 look him into his house, and his educa 
tion was continued at Biay till tlio Eastoi ot 1096, when 
he was sent to study at Edmund Hall, Oxtoicl Theie his 
diligence and sohulaiship attracted the attention of Di J ohn 
Mill, the oditoi of tho GildL Testament with >aiiou& lead 
mgs, who employed him to compaiu several MSS Iloaino 
took tho degree of B A iti 1699, and on account of the 
lapiiUtioii he had acqniied for Jus knowledge of books ho 
was 111 1701 appointed assistant-keeper ot the Bodleian 
Libiai} Tkoio at his own option lie set hunsolf dili 
gently t j ooirect tho catalogue, and prepaied an appendis. 
which was iftoiwaids luoorporoted in tho now catalogue 
williont aoknowledgnieiit His intciest in the antiquaiiaii 
tisasuios of the libiaiy induced him to lefuse many valu 
able ptefcmients, and in 1712 ha was appointed tecond 
koepcL, witli tho stipulation made by himself that he should 
al&o bo jamtot, so as to obtain access to the library at any 
time ho pleased In 171-i oi 1715 he was elected archi 
typogiaphiis and oaqiiiie beadle of oivillawintheuniveisity, 
hut, an oh]OL,tion being taken to his holding this ofiico 
along with that of second libraiian, he resigned it in the 
STovombai following In J inuaij 1716 ho was compelled, 
on account ot his lafusal to take tho oaths to the Qovcin- 
laoafc, to resign also his appointment of hbraiian, but ho 
continued to rC'side pimcipally at Oivfoid, wheie ha occupied 
hiraselE chiefly in piepai mg foi publication the works of old 
English authors His injudicious and inappiopriate inaer- 
tion of Jacobite sontiineuts in his prefaces awakened, how 
ei oil the hostility of the univeiaity magnate&, and subjected 
liitn to soveial prosecutions He died 10th June 1736 
Though Heamo was sjmowhab mdiscnmmate in his anti- 
quatian taste, and lambhng and desulboiy in Ins stylo of 
composition, lus petseveimg diligence and minute accuiocy 
enabled him to do valunble service in bibUogiaphy 
irw public. stion 3 Vitio iicaily oU ninitod by snUBwinUon at 
Oifoiil The pimc.ip-il of them me — Due/oi Jfutmiotf, R^mutte 
JJadlaianre , an edition of Spdraan s Zi/e of Alpeil the Oreiit, 

Ijulind's litncraiy, Leivnd’s OoUcUnnea, AUa Ajiosioloftm ^ Txtt 
Zimt R>? a Jiilie/Mti Vita JTeinici Qianti, Regis Anghas, Aluitdi 
Jt.Biita inns Annalra, Oulielmi Mopcri Vita X> TJmma, Mon 
SEjuitis Auiali, Ouluimi Camdoni Annates Rerum Anglicai am 
el Ilibet nieariim lojaanfe Jlluahcllin, Oulielmi Mctihigmsis Sta 
tana, Thom's Sji> aUi Ohi omen , A Collection tf ffmioics I?iscoutks 
leiitten btj JSmiivnt Antiquaiuss upon, Enghsh Antiquities, Itobeiti 
lie Aifcsbuj y Sisloi la do Mirabilibus Gestis Edtoas dn IJT , Johajims 
ilo Foidun Sootiihronicon Genutnum, Mutmy and Antiqiaius of 
Qlnstonhury , Robeit of G-loucostei s Ohi onicle. Annals (f JDunAcible, 
anl Renediet, Abbot of Peterboi ough Most of these have hem 
lepimted Ills MSS weie left by him to Di 'William Bradfoiii, of 
whom they were bought by Di Bichard 'Rawlineon and bequeathed 
to the Bodleian Libiai y Sibliotheea Hearitiana, Fieerytsfiom tic 
aaialogue of Thomas RToarne, MA , ippoand in 1848 Behyuia, 
Jlearnian'e, the » emaim, of Thomas heai ne, of Edmund Eall, bevag 
eUraato from his MS diasics, eoUecled vntk a few notes by Phnhp 
Bhas, w 13 published in two voIutups, Oxford, 18B7, 2ded , Lanrlon. 
1869 . . . , 

See /nip-w <»*; aremoiiaU of the Lift and Ihitinifi of Thomea Reatns if 
btr teveral hand Lunilon 17 o 0 Aiwao/ia/anii y/SMaf.am* Ifeorf, Oxfoia Wli, 
and^Kjiols Zittaaiff Aneetlotii^ fetteis aMieia^fo T JZetane edited by T 


eaofltatand J/earne,aad Ifeod, Oxfoia 177r, 
Letleis adihewed to T Jltaifte edited by T 
--...J, ot Landoii 1S74 Bliss s copy oI ZStt Zifeiu T 

Bearno, luth eopioaa noecs, is in tin. Iibisiy of tho Biitish llusciun 

heart, Dxai3\ai:g op run, form a large piopoition of 
the most serious disorders that afflict mankind, in youth as 
wall os m advanced life Eoi the structuio and functions 
of tho oigan the leadoi is lefeiieil to Au atomy and 
PnvsioioGH 


In the early ages of medicine, Ihs absence of collect 
anatomical, physiological, and pathological knowledge pie- 
venbed diseases of tlia heait fioin being recognized with 
aay oeitmaty duiiiig life, and almost entirely pieclnded 
them fiom becoming the objects of medical tieatroeut But 
no sooner did Harvey (1628) publish his discoveiy of the 
ciiQulition of tho blool, and its dependence on tho heart 


as lU ccntial oigaii, than deiangeraents of tho ciiculation 
began to he recognized na signs of disnaso of that cential 
oigan Tho eailiost indications of this important step m 
the diagnosis of these diseaSKi are to he found in the insU ac- 
tive lecoids contained lu the wiitmgs of the great patho- 
logists of the begmmng of the ISth centuiy, ot whom the 
duet in tins jcspcct aie Lancisi, Moigagtii, Senac, and 
Meckel Theie is, linwevci, a limit to tho infoimation 
obtain ihlo in this way, and, though its lange has been 
laigely mcieased in oui day by tho invention of sucli 
instinments as the sphygmogiaph and cardiograph, &c , it 
was veiy easily leached in those early times, when men had 
only then unaided senses to depend upon, and but little ev- 
peiience to guide them We need not w oudei, then, that 
aftoi tho fiist gieat step was taken theie was but little 
fuithoi progress inado, and medicine had to wait till tho 
1> gin nin g of another centuiy, when Corvisnit (1806) fiist 
made piactical nse of Auenhruggei’s (1761) invention of 
pcicussion to dotormino tho size of the lioait, enlargement 
of that oigan bulking largely in those days as a substantive 
diseaao Coivisartwas also in tbe habit of listening to the 
sounds made by the hoait, and he may theiefoie be 
legaided as the first practical es.ponent of oiii modem 
methods of physical explo'''“'bon, though scarcely as then 
fonndei Foi as Auenbiuggei invented percussion, so 
Xiaonneo (1819) was undoubtedly the first to make a scien 
tifio apphcation of mediate auscultation to the diagnosis of 
diseases of the cliest, and it is to him we tiace all the 
benefits deuved from this method of inquiiy, though it is 
to Bomllaud (1824) that we aie chiefly indebted foi its 
extension to the diagnosis of diseases of tho henit, while 
it IS to the clinical cvpeiience, and above all to tlio practical 
ezpeiunents, ot James Hope (1832) that uo owo much of 
that pieciBion wo liave no-w attained lu om diagnosis of 
those diseases fioin abnormalities in the sounds jpioduced 
during the cardiac movements , j ust as we have leained 
fiom M Foigefc (1851) tbe doctrine of rotro-dilatation, 
which rightly interpieted la capable of greatly infoiming 
us as to the oiigin and progress of heart disease, and from 
Wilham Stokes (1864) some instiuctive views on defective 
heart power as a cause of certain symptoms simulating 
disease of the biain, which have proved most valuable and 
suggestive in the diagnosis of diseases of the heart as well 
as in their treatment 

Tho half dozen works just alluded to by no means ex- 
haust the liteiatuie of this subject during the past ages, 
but each of them maiks an eia, and by then means we 
may leadily tiace the progress of cnrdiao diagnosis duiing 
the 130 yeais inteivening between Lancisi and Stokes , but 
during the twenty odd years that have since elapsed tho 
hteiatura of this subject has become so unusually copious 
and exhaustivo that it would occupy too much space meiely 
to enumeiate the authors' names Fortunately this further 
development need not oonoein us here 

Ag m former so in leceiifc times the piogress made in 
the diagnosis of diseases of the heart has been entirely 
baied on physits and on physiology, and the heait is an 
oigan BO situated and so connected as to lender it singularly 
amenable to these methods of in\ estigation Besting on 
the diaphragm, and projected against the anterior chest 
wall, the heart la paitly nithiu reach, and la otheiwiee so 
completely suriounded on three sides by resonant oigans 
(the lungs) that any change in its position or in its size is 
leaddy m^e out by palpation and percussion, while by 
listening ovoi the caidiao area — auscultation — we can 
ascertain whethei the valves of the heart remain intact, 
have an unusual strain thro'wn upon them, ox have been 
rendeied incompetent by disease 

As the four oponingg of the heart lie so close together 
that a superficial area of half a square inch include a part 
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of oacli, lb 13 only by taking advantage of cei tain well-known 
laws regulating the conduction o± sound that wo aie able 
to diffeientiale the rounds pioiuced at each of these open 
iug3 lespectively, and to assign to each a definite position 
on the chest wall, wheio it is heaid at its matiinum. intensity 
Physiology, on the other hand, teaches us that each irnli- 
vidnal onidiac pulsation, the time of which is marked foi 
us by that impulse against the chest wall of w hicli n e ai e 
all moie oi less conscious, consists of alternate acts of con 
tiaction and dilatation affecting the foni cavities of tho 
heait Somo of these acts precede this impulse, some 
accompany it, and otheis follow it, and the relation of any 
sound pioduced within the heait to these physiological attj 
is teimed its ihythm 

The functional peifaotion of the heart is thus easily 
deteimined by ascai taming that ib is of a normal sue, that 
its iinpnlse is neithei too stiong iiui too weak, and that its 
sounds aie notmal when listened to, each in iLs own position 
of maximum intensity When these conditions me piesent, 
any abnoimal caidiac iihenomcna, such os palpitation, 
iLiegulai action, due, aie to be regaidedas entirely duo to 
abnoiinil innervation, and not to any actual disease of the 
heait On the othei hand functional impeifection isieadily 
detected by the occui rente of any abnormality in tlie 
henomena alieady leferred to, especially if accompanied 
y a blowing sound instead of the usual valve sound in 
any of the noimal auscultatoiy areas And an intelligent 
appi eolation of those facta, together with a correlation of 
the physical with the physiological phenomena, that is, a 
coirecb determination of the ihythm of the sounds hemd, 
enables us to asceitam with certainty, not only the valve 
implicated, but also the mode m which the lesion has 
affected oi is likely to affect the heait and through it the 
circulation Having found the heart to be functionally 
imperfect, we have two alternatives piesentod to us — eithei 
the valves are incuiably detormecl fiom previous disease, 
oi they aie merely functionally imperfect from over disten- 
tion of the cardiac cavities, a state of matters which may 
ause fiom vaiious causes, and which is always susceptible 
of great lelief and veiy often of perfect cuie 

The great function of the heart is to keep up such a 
pressuie within the arterial section of the vascular canals 
as will Bufhco foi the maintenance of the circulation and 
of all the organic functions of the body dependent upon it 
The tendency, however, of all tho extrinsic foices connected 
with the circulation is to equalize the blood piessuie 
throughout tho vascular system, and so to bring theciiculo- 
tion to a stand-still , and indeed it is in this way that death 
at last occurs , whether it happen suddenly oi slowly the 
cause is still the samo — cessation of the circulation brought 
about by equaluation of the blood pressure throughout the 
whole ot the vasculai system, oi, as it may be otherwise 
put, from decline of the arterial (aortic) blood pressure 

Valvular lesions of the heart, however produced, tend, 
as may be readily understood, to neutralize the cardiac 
function and to lower the arterial blood pressure, either by 
permitting an mmatural escape of the blood backward 
(regurgitation) or by obstructing its onward flow (obstruc- 
tion) And this action is further intensified by the inter- 
ference with the cardiac nutrition which necessarily results, 
first of all directly, from the heait being flushed with blood 
at a low pressure, and secondly indirectly, from the 
imperfect performance of all those functions, such, as 
digestion, ifec , upon which the formation of healthy blood 
depends, arising from tho same cause 

Yalvulai disease thus gives the heart more work to do, 
while it takes fiom it the powei of doing it, putting the 
organ m a vicious oitcle In this way curable disease if 
neglected may leadily lapse into incurability, while to 
incurable disease there can he but one ending, though, apart 


fiom such accidents as embolism oi aaj stole fiom violent 
emotion 01 exeition, that is neithei so sudden nor so speedy 
as IS commonly supiiosed, and indeed usually ociuis fiom 
giadual astlionia, often acronipamerl by dioiisy, and pieceded 
by a life of more or less active cvertion, aveiaging m many 
cases not less than twenty jeais from the piunaiy onset ot 
tho duease Dining this conipaiativcly long peiiod the 
disease may have been eiitiiely mute, tint is, the valvo 
losion has piugiesscd so slowly fiom its tiifiing commence 
meat that the icsidual accuinuhition in the cavib3> priinaiily 
affected has gone on gultaUni, and has spiead itself back 
waids over the othei sections oi the ciiculatiou lu the same 
giadaalinannci,the lesullingdilatation being so immediately 
followed by compensating hjportiopliy that the sufieior has 
nevei been awaio of any deiangemcnt of his iunctions A 
time conies at last, however, when, flora a failiuo of iiutii 
turn due toplijsical causes, the mcicase in the heart’s bulk 
ceases to be musculai, it becomes fibioua, then indeed tho 
disease is no longei mute, seiious ruptuio of tlie compensa- 
tion sets in, and all that nib can do is to make the inevitable 
declension os gradual as possible Up to this peiiod anj' 
accidental luptuie of tlie eoiupens'ition, which leadilj 
enough occuia fiom ovei oxeition, iinpeifoct iiiitiition fioin 
any cause, or fiom any feveiish attack, is as a lule perfectly 
amenable to appiopi late treatment, though the lestoied com- 
pensation IS always loss stable than it had been pieviously 
Kuptmed compensation IS often attended b^ veij alarm- 
ing symptoms, such as gieat geneial dio^isy and e-vtieme 
nregulaiity of the heait’s action, but the tine ineasmo of the 
patient's dangei lies less in these symptoms than in tho 
condition of the caidiac muscle, and in the ciicumstnnces 
which tlueateu asystole, that is, aiiest of the lieait’s action 
If in eaily times tho diagnosis of diseases of the heart 
was a mattei of great difficulty, this seomed of less import- 
ance as then tieatmenb was so hopeless “ A mdsure qu’on 
penbtre,” says Senac, " dans les maladies du coeui, la 
mddicioo parait plus stdiile , que peut-on espdrei des mddt- 
caments, pai ezomple, dans les dilatations du coenr ^ ” But 
modern science, which has rendeied the heait so accessible 
from all sides that there is nowadays probably no organ 
of the body whose diseases can be so readily detected or 
so accurately discriminated, has not only pointed out the 
true source of danger in these diseases, but has also put 
into oui hands a remedy by which some are cured who 
were formerly thought incmable, while many inoniables 
have then downward piogiess so successfully aiiested that 
they feel themselves to be practically cnied And yet 
DigitjUiIs (gr V ) w 03 all but unknown lOf) years ago, while 
so little was known of its real action — »ae»o 'medend % — that 
within the lost thiity years a living authoi wiote that the 
use of digitalis as a diuretic in heait disease was quite 
" indefensible,” as " the failing heart is absolutely incap- 
able O'f sustaining the depiossing influence of the drug ” 
Nowadays we know digitalis to be the only drug that can 
be relied on for increasing the power of the heart’s contrac- 
tions, and it also slows them, — tho lesult being that the 
blood pressure is incieased throughout the whole aiterial 
system, and that, time being given foi the heart itself to 
be fluBhed by blood at an increased pressure, its nutrition is 
unproved The heait not only acts moie powerfully undei 
the immediate influenceof the diug, but it becomes more able 
to act, so that by and by tho drug may be left off , though 
mdeed, should the musculai degeneration cleteimmately 
threaten a rapid progisssion, tonic doses of the ding may 
be safely given daily for many years continuously, in spite 
of all our forefathers’ croaking as to the dangers of accumu- 
lation But however marvellous tlie effects of tome doses 
of digitalis may be, the virtues of the drug in larger doses 
are even more wonderful in appiopriate o^es, foi by means 
of laige doses the skdled physician has it in hia power 
XL — 70 
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peiinanentlj' to cnntiact many dilated hearts^ and ‘jo to 
cuie wliat sootncd in incuiaLlo disease not only to St.uac 
but even to many of bis uioie model ii succossois 

There aio many othci diugj emi>loyerl in the tieatment 
of diseases of the heait, but tlieie is no other desoiving of 
special mention Otbei medicines ire employed to lolieva 
pain, aid digestion, dispel fl.itiileiico, unload the bowels 
impiovo the blood, oi eimply as goiieinl tomes, and may 
be citalogiiod as iiiniphia, oliloiotoim, belladonna, pcpsiue, 
asafoetidx, aloes, rhubarb, non, &c 

Ascriv 1 n TTOPis {qv) ih a painful disease of tho heart 
whioh has beon already described PafpUalioa le an 
extiemoly rapid and sometimes foiciblo actum of iho heart 
Inequktt and IiiCu imtffiit Artioii nio sufficiently dteciibod 
by their names , luegiilu action may bo tumultuous or bo 
Ijeculinr as to deservo the name of a veiiliblo deluium 
t.ouh',^ in tei mission consists in the dtoppiiig of a beat 
evaiy second, thud, oi fourth time, oi seldomei Some 
times the intei mission only applies to the pulse, the heait 
acting I egiil Illy, and is caused by that particulai systole not 
being foieiblo enough to piopel tho blood to the poiipheiy , 
occasionally wo have two boats of the pulse and then an 
inter mission, constituting uhat has boon toimed a.pttliua 
or tho ihjtlun of the mteimission may bo even 
mois viiied All tho-o foims ol poivoited action of the 
hoait may accompany v.ilvuUr lesions, m they may OwCui 
in heatts whose valves me sound, tho walls of Buch heaits 
aia, howovei, almost inviuably inoie oi le&a feeble, impei- 
fectly noanshed, and the blood often pool and watery 
They aio riioly indicitive ot any real danger, though 
siiUloiantly troublesome and alarming to the sufferei , they 
arise fioni abnormal innervation, and aie pact of the 
ponaltiea wo pay foi oiu present Btato of organization 
^Ve could enjo} nothing if we could not also biifiei , and 
tlio blush of sensitiveness, tho quickened pulse of affection, 
aie paid foi bv the thiob of nnxiol}, and the fatal inhibition 
of the heart’s action due to oveiwlielmiiig emotion Must 
of those cases, howovet, own a much more ignoble origin 
a flatulent distention of tho stomach, a crapulous dyspepsia, 
the abuse of alcohol aud tobioco, &c , are frequent sources 
of nervous heart trouble, so fre(|uent tliat m some ports 
wheie young men most do congiegate the tobacco heart 


especially is quite apioverbinl ailment Overwork, worry, 
Ol excess of any kind is sufficient to bung on heait 
tiouble of this cliaiacter, as wo can leadily understand 
when we leflect that the heait does about oiie-fifth of the 
whole mechanical work of the body — a woik equivalent to 
laismg its own weight ovei 13,000 feet an houi , that it 
takes its lest only in shoit snatches as it weie, its action 
as a whole being continuous , and that it must necessarily 
be the earliest suffoiei fiom any impiovidence as regards 
niitiition, — mental emotion being in this respect quite as 
potential a cause of constitutional bankruptcy as the most 
violent muscular exertion Foitunatelj , to a skilled physi- 
cian thcie is no difficulty of deteimimng the true nature of 
these cases, and they are all moie oi less amcnoble to a2Jpro- 
pnato treatment Symope, oi fainting, is an affection 
somewhat similai to those just described, it essentially 
consists in an emotional inhibition of the cardiac sj stole, 
so that the hlood piessuie within the biain falls below that 
necessary for the maintenance of consciousness , as the 
heart’s action fortunately does not in these cases entiiely 
cease, the best plan is to favour the flow of blood to the 
head by maintaining the sufteiei w'lth a lowered and 
slightly dejiending head until the effects of tbs momeiitaiy 
inhibition have passed oft The inflammatory affections of 
the heart, Caiditis, Endocarditis, aadFeivaiditis oie most 
iiaportant and seiious affections, but their history and 
tieatment are more suited foi a work on practice of plij’-sic, 
in any of which full infoimation regatdinp them maj be 
found They ate mamly ihenmatir and gouty in charactei, 
and they are to be regarded as varieties of these diseases , 
the mere fact of their affecting the heart is of but little 
consequence as to then immediate result, how'evei impoitant 
it may by and by become fiom the valvulai lesions to winch 
they so often give rise There are but few exceptions to 
this rule, and amongst them aie those lare cases in which 
acute endarteritis blocks the coronaiy vessels and gives rise 
to fatal angina Patty Degenei atxon of the heait, wliioh 
bulks so largely in the popular mind as a cause of sudden 
death, is an almost hypotlietioal lesion of most infrequent 
occurrence, probably never found apart fiom disease of the 
coLonary arteiies, impossible of diagnosis, and veiy raiely 
of itself proving suddenly fatal (o w b ) 
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BnwcxlafitoMUtii/ io Aei o/J^w/tatneni o/ Canada, m it/ie i/aat lS80,1)y Wi 

H eat ib a propeity of mattei which fiist became known 
to ua by one of six veiy distinct senses 
^ 1 Sense of Heat — The sense ot touch, as commonly 
ras rat, has two distinct objects — force and heat If apeison 
stiefcJies outhw hind till it meets anything solid, or holds 
it out while something solid is placed upon it, he experi- 
ences a sensation of force He perceives lesistanee to the 
pievions motion of his hand m one case, in tho other cose 
the necessity of lesisting to pie\eat Ins hand fiom being 
foiced downwaids , the immediate object of this perception 
iH each case is force ^ But there is another veiy distinct 
seiis^io^ tin t of hea t or cold, which he may or may not 
^ Tho seiiii, ol smootknes-i anrt loughnos-, to whicli pbyswli^tii have 
sometimes given tho spoLisl name “ tootila sense ” .s ns oloaily a tense 
of force T3 13 wlnt they call the mnsculsi sense The seusa of longb 
iie-is IS a sense of foico it places of application flistiilmted ovei the 
skin of thofingei, while in tho iimseulai seiihe of foico the place of 
application on n lar^i stale is distingmsheil "by the positnm of the 
haml iioiceiviug tho foieo The intainal mechnuism of tissue and 
noivt-s in one esse ami that of muscles in tlie othei, through which tho 
peioeption of places of application of foice is obtained, aie no doaht 
diffoient, but the thing perceived is essentially the some— ftnee— -the 
complete disci inunation of which involves magintudo of the fowe. its 
piece of application, and its diiectiou 
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perceive m either of tho^e cases, and winch he may also 
perceive, atill by wiiat is commonly called the sense of 
touch, m other cases even when no sense of force is also 
experienced Thus, m the first case, if the solid be a fixed 
can of warm watai, or of iced water, the person peiceives 
a sense of heat oi of cold , and, supposing him to have per- 
foiQied the operation with his eyes shut, his mind is 
informed by tho double sense of touch that his hand lias 
met with a hob fixed body or a cold fixed body in the 
other case ha may perceive that a hot heavy solid, oi a cold 
heavy eolid, has been laid upon his hand But if he dips 
his hand gently mto a can of watoi, oi if he holds it towards 
a fire, or if he exposes it to a gentle current of an, or waves 
it about through the air, he perceives heat or cold without 
any accompanying sense ot foiee 
The earhest scientific thoughts respecting these Ben&ations 
of heat and cold must have led to the tine conclusion that 
there is some property of external matter on which the 
sensations depend, and a little advance into the natural 
philosophy of the subject has suggested and proved that 
this pioperty is also possessed by the living body, and that 
the sensation of heat or cold m the hand, m the instances 
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material substance, the old “ im|piessivo, cleai, add wiong” 
statements togaiding latent heat, evolution and absor2jtion 
ot heat by com^^iession, specific heats of bodies and 
quantities of he it iiossessed by them, ate summai ily dis- 
caided But they have nob yet been generally enough 
followed by equally cleai and concise statements of nhat 
we now know to be tlie tiuth A combination of imiiies 
Bionssaivmngfiom the old eironeous notions regarding the 
natuieof heat with impeiiectly developed aiipiehension of 
the new tliooiy has somewhat hbeially perjilexed the modem 
student of thetmedynamics with questions unanswerable by 
theoiy 01 experiment, and piopositions which escaito tho 
ment of being false hy having no assignable meaning 
Theio 13 no occasion to give nji eitliei " sensible heat ” oi Sensible 
“latent heat”, and lliere is a jiositive need to retain thej^vt md 
teim latent heat, because if it were given up a term v\ ould 
be neede I to leplace it, and it seems impossible to invent 
a bettei Heat given to a substance and waiming it is 
said to be sensible in the substance Heat given to a sub- 
stance and not warming it is said to become latent Those 
designations exjness with poifect cleainess the lelation of 
ceitain material iihenomeiia to om sonsoiy poiception of 
them Thus when heat giveu to a quantity of water wnims 
it, the heat becomes sensible to a hand held jn the wntei 
Wion a bosm of waim watei and a basin of watei and ico 
aie placed side hy side, a hand dipped first m one and then 
111 the othci perceives tho heat It now the waim watei be 
poured into the basin of ice and watei, and stared foi a 
few seconds of time (unless thoio is enough of warm 
watei to melt all tho icc), the hand peiccives no wnimth , 
on the conhary, it peiceives that the tempeiatuie is the 
same as it was in the basin of ice and watci at the begm- 
umg Thus the heat which was sensible in the basin of 
waim watei has ceased to be sensible in the watei that was 
in that basin, and has not become sensible m the other 
It 18 tborefoie well said to have become latent 

CAr.OKlMBTRV 

§ 3 (7«fo) %mth y hy Laieni Heat — The doctrine of latent 
heat leads us very smoothly to a most important measure- 
meat lutheimal science, thameasurement of quantities of this 
wonderfnl property of matter which we or II heat , and this 
withont oar knowing anything of what the nature of heat is, 

— whether it be a subtle elastic fluid, oi a state of motion, 

01 possibly some modification of mattei related to action of 
foice Without, m the Hist place, admitting into oiu minds 
any definite idea as to the nature of lient, we may agree to 
measme quantities of heat by quantities of ice melted into 
watei without change ot tempeiatuie Thus if a kilo- 
gianune of ice is melted by a large quantity of water at n 
lukowaimtemiieiature, or by a compaiatively small quantity 
of veiy hot water, the same quantity of heat has certainly 
gone fiom the warm watoi to the ice in each case, supposing 
that the result in each cose is the ice and warm water lelb 
all in a state of ice-cold watei The measurement of 
quantities of heat, whether thus by the melting of ice, oi 
by any other means, received the name of “Caloiimetiy,” 
when the essence of heat was supposed to be a fluid, and 
this fluid called caloric The name calorimetry is still by 
geneial consent letauied to designate measurement of 
quantities of heat, as distinguished fiom theimometry, oi 
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referred to above, depends on the change pioduced lu the 
hand in lespect to this ]jiop)Prty by a change of ciicnm 
stances which pieceded the sensation We now call lieat 
the propel fcy of mattei concerned in these sensations, and 
tempeiatuie a oeitam variable quality of matter varying 
accoiding to its tempoiaiy condition m les^iect to heat 
In tlio stiLctest modem scientific language (compaic § 3 
below) tho woid heat is used to denote something com- 
municable fiom one body oi piece of matter to anothci, 
and tempeiatuie a definite vaiiabla quality of mattei, vary 
ing geneL.ally in any paiticulai piece of mattei when heat 
IS communicated to it oi taken from it, vaiying also ns we 
shall see (§^ 8 and 9 below, also Thbumodynamics) m 
consequence of opeiatious which can take place within the 
body itself, oi which may be poifoimed iqjon it fiom 
without, but which cannot be described as commumcation 
of heat to it oi di.ivving off of heat from it 

§ 2 Latent Heal — Thete aio exceptional cases in which 
tempeiatuie does not vary in a mass of matter when heat is 
oommunieilod to ib fiom, oi taken fiom it to, exteinal 
mattei For instance, when the body is ico at the molting 
point, heat communicated to it does nob laise its tempera- 
tuia, or if the body be watei at the freezing point with 
ever so small a piece of ice in it (seo M iTTER, Peo- 
PRBTiBS oir), heat taken from it dues not cause its 
temperature to fall, or if the whole mass consideied bo 
106 and water well mixed, boat may bo either oommuni 
catod to it 01 taken from it without alteimg its tempeia 
tuie, 01 if the body bo water at the boiling point m the 
open air, heat veiy slowly communicated to it m however 
gieat quantities does not raise its temperatuie sensibly, but 
causes ib to disappeai by evapoiation fiom its auifice, oi 
if the body bo steam in a cjlindei with a httde watei m 
the bottom and with a fiictionlesa piston 
above it for loof (fig 1), under atmospheric 
pressure, heat taken fiom it veiy ‘lowly does 
not cool it until the whole steam has become 
condensed into watei, and heat commnni- 
catad to it veiy slowly does not warm it until 
the whole watoi has become evapoiated into 
steam, oi if the body be loo (ot fiozon 
watei), in place of tho liquid water of the 
last case, and if the prassuro on the uppei 
sida of the piston, instead of atmospheiic 
piessuie ot about 1033 grammes pei square 
centimetre (1 4 7 lb pei square inch), be any 
thing less than ^^^tli of a gramme per squaio 
coutimebie, the samo statement will still 
apply with “ice” substituted for watei 
Black’s celebiated doctrine of latent heat 
is moiely the declaration of a class of ^ 

phenomona of which the preceding illustrations sufBeiontly 
indicite the chaiactor Modern mysticism has been much 
exercised in lespsct to the terms sensible heat and latent 
heat, whether in decrying them, or in continnmg to use 
them, but with oggiavatiug haziness, instead of the cleai 
wiongness of the old doctiine It has become of late 
years somewhat the fashion to decry the designation of 
latent heat, because it hafl beon v ery often stated m language 
involving the assumption of the materiality of heat ^ How 
that wo know heat to be a mode of motion, and not a 


1 A. himdiod yeai!» ago those deepei philoaopIiei<> who m then jndg 
ment anticipntoA, oi tended to anticipate, what we now know to he the 
tine theoiy of the natnie of heat, hod indeed good grounde to he jeel 
Oils of even, the phiase heat Maxwell says — “It la worUiy 
of lemaik that Oavendisli, though one of tlie gieetost chemioal die 
ooveieis of hia time, would not accept the phiase latent heat He 
piefeib to spealc of tho geneiation of heat when etcara is condensed, a 
phiase inooneistent with the notion that heat is mattei, and objects to 
Bloek’v teim as relating ‘to in hypothesis depending on the snppo 
Bition that the heat of bodies is owing to their containing more or 1 ms 


of a snbshmco called the matter of heat , and, as I think Sir Isaac 
Hewton's opinion that best consists in the inteinal motion of the par- 
ticles of bodies much tin. moat probable, I chose to use the oxpreaiJon. 
heat n geneiated ’ (PAiI Trans , 1783, quoted hy Foibes) We shall 
not now he in danger of any eiTOi it we use latent heat aa an expres- 
sion meaning neither moie noi less than this — 

"HmMiTiOiJ ’ — Latent heat is ffte gaaiMg of heat uJath mtisf ie 
aonmemaeateA to a toAy m a given state m order to cowert it mto 
anofAer sfaiewiGumt ekmgvag its teinperatia e " — ^Maxwell’s Theory of 
Beat, pp 72 , 73 
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tLo moasuiojueut of tempeiatuio ( § 10-67 ) As long as 
tlie trotli 01 Ldhity of the mateiialistit hypotliesis seemed 
nil open q^uestiuii, the -yioid caloiic was lield to imply tte 
matoiiality of heat Thus Davy, aftoi discusbing some of 
the fuiidiineiiLal dogin'i!a of the “ Caloiists,” as ha called 
thorn, and desciibing hib own expeiiuients which pioved 
beyond all doubt the falsity of thin fundamental bypothcsib 
that heat is mattei, laiied the statement of his conclusion 
by saying, “ oi caloric dues not ciist ” While accepting 
Davy’s coiiolusimi, how evoi, we need not accept this way ot 
stating it , and as mo^t of oiii best luodein wiiteis still use 
the wold esloiimctij, and as ricneh wiitcis have, in com 
paiitively leccut times, intioduced the woid “caloiic” lo 
designate a unit q^uantity of heat, it is decidedly convenient 
still to letnn the name caloiic to denoto definitely the 
incisiiiible essence of heal Tins is cuiiseineiit soicnti- 
ficelly as toiidiug to give luecisuiu to language and ideas 
icspccting the two classes of mcasuiemcnt, caluiimctiy and 
tliciinomctiy , and it has the advantage of leaving the moie 
popultu w ord boat available foi that boinevvhat lax geneial 
us xge, fioni w Inch wo cannot altogothei displace it, m which 
it raiy bometimes moan high tempoiatuie, as when wo speak 
of gicat heat, or summer heat, or blood heat, boiuetimes a 
uie'i'aiuable ipiantity of heat, as in the teim latent heat, 
and sometimes a biaivcli of study oi science dealing with 
the trausCoicucQ of heat by conduction and ladiatiun, ns 
in the title of Fouiiei’s gieat woik Thtmie andlifttqm de 
III ('hall lu, or the whole pioMiice of science concerned with 
beat, ludading caloumetiy and thci mometry, and conduc- 
tion and ladutioii of lieat, and genoiation of heat, and 
dynamical relations of heat, as in English titles of sepaiato 
books such as Dixon’s, Balfoui Stew ait’s, and Uloxweirh, 
or of chapters oi divisions of laiger treatises, such as even 
the present aiticle 

§ I Galo) imeiri/ Ijf Melting of he — Caloumetiy was first 
in lotised by means of the molting of ice as explained above, 
and the fiist theimal unit, oi unit quantity of heat, ot 
“ calouB,” althougli not then called oaloue, was the quantitj 
of licat loquirod to molt unit weight of ice This, foi 
oxaiiiple, 13 the unit on which Fouiiei founds his reckoning 
illustiatively when lie cxplama the fundamental pnnci];des 
of his tlieoiy of the conduction of heat Ice seems to have 
been fiist used foi caloumetiy by Wiicke, a Swede Foi 
the systematic apphcatiou of this method for the measuie- 
ineiit oi quantities of heat m vaiioua physical inquiiies 
Liiilaie Laplace and Lavoisier consti acted an instiomcnt, the first 
and La to which the name of caloiimetei was apphod, anddesciibed 
It 111 the memoiis of the Fiench Academy of Sciences for 
cvloii 1780 ^ Though in the hands of Laplace and Lavoisier it 

motai give good lesuUs, it had a great inconvenience, which with 

less coieful and less scientific expeiimenters might lead to 
gloat inaccuracies, on account of the water adheiing by 
cipilhiy atfciaction to the bioken me, instead of chaining 
away from it completely and showing exactly how much 
ice h id been melted To avoid this evil Sii John Heischel 
suggested that, instead of draining away the watei fioni 
the ice, the water and ice should all be kept together, 
and the whole bulk measured The diminution of hulk 
of the whole thus gives nn accuiate measurement of the 
quantity of ico meltod, because ice melting into water 
conics to occupy just 91 675 poi cent of its ongmal 
volume This suggestion is admunbly earned out by 
Buasea's liunsen^ in his ice caloiimeter, nn instiiiment possessing 
( idon features of remarkable beauty and scientific 

luetei mt^rest It is particulaily valuable foi the measniemont 


1 The instillment itself u jiescived in the CmmHotmie det Atii.et 
Miiiers m Pans It la desciilied and evplnmed m Maxwell’s Thfoi v 
cf Ueat, chap m 

J> dnn , Sept ISro, and PMl Mag , 871 , Maxwell’s 

near]/ (JITeat, r 61 j » 
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of bmall quantities of beat Itb invontoi, for eiamplc, by 
]ni..vnii. uf it succeeded in making aati&factoiy cleteiminatioiis 
of the specific heats of sonic oi those laiei metals, such as 
indium, of which only a few gi amines have been obtained 
§5 Gidoiimtby hy the EvaimaUon of Watei — By 
anothci application of Black’s doctrine of latent heat, the 
cvapoiiition of w ntei may be used foi caloumetiy with gioat 
advantage lu m,iny scientific mve&tigations It is used 
genoially in eiigiiiooiiiig piactice, paiticularly foi testing 
the heating powoi of difierent qualities of coal and the 
economy of vaiious foims of furnaces The tbeimal unit, 
winch presents itself natuiolly in Lius s> stem, is the quantity 
of heat lequiied to evapoi ate unit weight of watei when 
the picsbure of the atmospheie as measured by the baio 
ttietei lb of some conventional standard amount, such us 
that called one atmospheie, or one atmo, being that foi 
which the baromclei, with its meicmy column at zero 
centigiade (or the tempeiatuie at which ico melts), stands 
at 76 centimetres in the latitude of Fans, 48“ 50',’ oi at 
76xa+ 00631 sill “dS'eo') 

1+ 00531 sin -I 

in any Htitudo I This theimal unit (see Thebmody- 
KAMios) is, accoidmg to Regnault’s obseivations, equal to 
6 8 times the ice caloiimctiic uuit 

^6 Theimometiic Oaloiinidiy — The most pievalent 
mode ot caloumetiy m scientific investigation has been 
hitherto, however, iioitlier that by the melting of loe, noi that 
by evaporation of watei, nor indeed anj thing founded on the 
doctiine of latent heat at all It has been founded on the 
elevation of tempeiatuio produced in watei bj the com- 
munication to it of tlio heat to be measuied , and, foi the 
sake of distinction from caloumetiy by latent heat oi 
otherwise, it may be called theimometrio caloumetiy We 
can only consider it now in anticipation, as we have not yet 
leached the fonurkition of any thermometuc stale, but 
even now we can see that, if in any way we fix upon anj 
two poiticulai determinate tompeiatuies, the quantity of 
watei waimcd from the lower to the highei of them by the 
heat to be measuied is a peifectly definite measure for the 
quantity of this lieat The tw o temperatures chosen foi 
theimometuc calorimetry are those marked 0° and 1° on 
the centigude scale The fiist of these wo can under- 
stand at piesent, being the tempeiatuie at which ice melts 
undei oidinary atmospheric pressure The second is fully 
defined m §§ 35, 37, 61, 67 The quantity of heat lequired 
to raise unit mass of watot (1 kilogramme, oi 1 giamme, 
01 1 milligramme, or 1 B), as the case may be) from zero 
to 1“ 0 is called the theimal unit centigrade, and some- 
times, especially by French writers, the “ calorie ” 

§7 ComjMiison of Galorimebvi TJniia — Observations 
by Frevostaye and Desains, and by Begnaalt, on the latent 
heat of fuaioD of ice, show it to be 79 25 theimal miits 
centigrade, a result difiering but little from Black’s ongmal 
deteimination, which made it 142 thermal units Fahr, — 
this being equal to 78 9 thermal unite centigrade Thus 
if one kilogiamme of loe be put into 79J kilogiammes of 
watei at 1“ C , and left till the whole is melted (the pro- 
cess may be acceleiated by not too vtolent Btirnng, § 9), 
the result wdl be 80;^ kilogrammes of water at 0“ 0 
Begnanlt’s expeiiments on the latent heat of steam show 
that the quantity of heat lequi led to convert into steam unit 

• Tina IS cliosen Ixcanaa all the roost accumto expeiimentil ilelei 
minatioiis depainling mi a convantionsl btindird foi atwoaphciic pies- 
Bure, auoli as meas ii omenta ot tlieimnl expausions nncl spoufle heats of 
ffsaps, of latent lieat of nieltini' solids in teuns of a oaloiimetrio imit 
depending on the centigrade tlieimametiiQ scale, of latent heats of 
vspoms, and theimal expansions of meicurj and giaos, and oompausons 
of mwoniy snd au thspmometeis, me those of Kognanlt, andweio made 
in Pans and calculated and given to the world according to an oihi- 
tiaiv slandaid otmoaplieie conesponding to 76 oentimeties of meionry 
theie 
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mass of water at the boiling temperaturOj undei standaid 
atnioapheno preasiu e (§ 5), is 0363 theimal units centigrade 
This numbei, which is no doubt veiy nceuiate, differs but 
little from Watt’s final lesnlt, 960 theimal units Fahi 
(o(iual to 533 3 theimal units centigiade), obtained by him, 
in a repetition lu 1781 of experiments which ho bad com 
mcnocd m 1763 at the invitation of Black, irhose puiul 
he was 

§ 8 Pichnuiiati/ ^e^aidmg the PTaUae of Ileai — Dijna- 
mical Calot inietii/ — From the dawn of science till die close 
of last century two iival hypotheses had been entertained 
regaiding the natuie of heat, each with moie oi less of 
plausibility but neither on any suie expeiimeutal basis — 
one that heat consisted of a subtle elastic fluid permeating 
thiough the pores or interstices among the paiticles of 
mattei, like water la a sponge , the other that it was an 
intestine commotion among the particles oi molecules of 
mattei In the year 1799 Davy, m his first published 
woik entitled An Essay an Heat, Light, and Combinnlions 
of Light , conclusively oveithrew the foimer of these 
hypotheses, and gave good loason fm accepting as tine the 
lattei, by liis oelebiated expeiiraent of converting ice into 
watei by rubbing two pieces of ice together, without com- 
municating any heat fiom suiiounding matter A few 
yeais eailier Kumfoid had been led to the same conclasion, 
and hadgivon veiy convincing evidence of itm his obseiv- 
ation of the gieat amount of heat produced m the piocess 
of boiing cannon m the military arsenal at Munich, and the 
experimental investigation on tbs excitation of heat by 
friction** with which he followed up that observation He 
had not, however, given n peifoct logical demonstiatioxi of 
his conclusion, noi oven quite a complete expeiimcntal basis 
on which it could be established with absolute ceitainty 
According to the materialistic doctiine it would have been 
held that the heat excited by the faction was not ffene- 
lated,^ but was pioduced, squeezed out, oi lot flow out 
like lioney fiom a broken honeycomb, from those paits of 
the solid which weie cnb oi broken into small fragments, 
01 lubbed to powder in the factional piocess If this vpeie 
tiue, the veiy small fiagmcnts or powder would contain 
much less heat m them than an equal mass of contmuous 
solid of the same substance as theirs But unhappily the 
caloiistio do ctnno, besides its fundamental hypothesis, which 
we now know to be wrong, had given an absuid and illogical 
test for quantity of heat in a body, of which a not altogether 
innocuous influence still survives in our modem name 
“ specific heat ”, and Bum foid actually, in trying to disprove 
the mateiialiatie doctrine, was bafiied by this sophism 
That IS to say, he measuied the speciflo heat ci “ capacity 
foi heat” of the pow'dei, and he found that the powder 
took as much heat to warm it to a certain degree as did an 
equal mass of the continuous solid, and from this he con- 
cluded that the powdei did not contain less heat than the 
continuous solid at the same temperatuio This condusion 
IS so obviously unwauanted by die piemisea that it is diflti- 
cult to unagine how Eumford could have f oi a moment put 
foiwird the “ capacity for heat” experiment as proving it, 
or could have rested in the conclusion w ithoufc aieal proof, 
or at least the suggestion of a real proof All that 
RuniEord’s aigument pioved was that the fundamental 
hypothesis of the “caloiists” and their othei altogether 
gratuitous doctrine of equality of “specific heat” as a test 
foi equality of whole quantities of heat in matter could 
not be bot h true , and any one not inclined to give up the 
1 Piiblialiatl in 1799 in ContnbuUons to Physical and Medical 

Knoioledge,pn7u>vyalhjfiom the Wmtof Mrujland, colleetta. by Thomas 
Beilcloes, M D , incl lapnblislied in Di Davy’s edition of hw brobhei’s 
collected -works, vol u , Xiondon, 1836 

“An Enquiiy oonceining the Soiiice of Heat -which is excited by 
Priction” (P/Mf as ana, abudged, vol xviti p 286) 

® Co ipoie quotation irom Gaveudlah, footnote, § 2 above 
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mateiialistio hypothesis might have cheerfully abandoned 
the minor dootnne, and lemained unmoved by Ilumford's 
argument If Rumfoid had but melted a quantity of the 
powder (oi dissolved it m an acid), and compared the heat 
which it -took v ith that taken by an equal weight of the 
continnous solid, he would have had no difficulty in pioving 
that the enotmous quantity of heat which ho had found to 
he excited by the faction had not been squeezed, or luhbed, 
or pounded, out of the solid mattei, but was really brought 
into existence, md theiefoie could not be a material sub- 
stance Ho might even, without experiment, have pointed 
out that, if the materialistic doctiine -weie tine, it -wovild 
follow that sufficiently long continued pounding of any 
Bohd suhstance by iiestle and moitai, whether by hand oi 
by aid of machirieiy, would conveit it into a maivellons 
powder possessing one oi other of two propeities about 
equally nmivellous Either the smallest quantity of it 
thiown into miiicid would constitute a fieezing mixtuie of 
unlimited intensity, — the longoi it had been pounded, the 
more intense would be its fiigorifio effect on being dissolved, 
— oi the powder would be incapable of being warmed by 
friction, because it had alieady paited with all the heat 
which tiiction could rub out of it The leal effect of 
Humfuid’s argument seems to have been to salve the 
intellectual consciences of those who weie nob inclined to 
give up tliemateiialistic doctrine, andtosave them from the 
trouble of leading thiough Rum fold’s paper and thinking 
for tbemsBlve=!, by which they would have seen that his 
philosophy was bcttei than Ins logic, and would inevitably 
have been foiccd to agiee wnth him in hia conclusion It 
IS lemaikable that Davy’s logic, too, was at fault, and on 
just the snmepomt as Runiford’s, butwith eveiimoietiariB- 
paiently logical fallaciousness, because his argument is put 
m a more definitely logical form 

“ Dot boat be ooasitleieil os mattei, Tiiil let it be gianted tliat the 
tonpeiai-iuc ot bodies cannot be inci eased unless -then oanaoities sie 
^nuniahed fiom some cause, <n heat added to -tliem fiom soino 
bodies in contact” ' ' 

“ EaLpeJiment JI —1 pioomed two paiallelcpipodons of loe,* of 
tlie tompeiatma of 20°, 6 inches long, 2 wido, and J of an inch 
thick, -fliey- -weio fastened by -vviies to two bois or iron Ry a 
peculioi jnecbanism then sui faces -weie placed in contact and kept 
m a contmusd and violent fiiction foi some minutes Thej weie 
almost en-tndy oonveited into water, which watoi -was collected and 
its toraperatme asceitained to bo 36° aftu leinaiuing in an atmo- 
sphere of a lowei tompoiatuje foi some minutes The fusion took 
place only at -ijie plane of contact of the -tw o pieces of ico, and no 
bodies -weie in fiiction but ice Tiom. tine o-xpeument it is evident 
that ice by fiiction IB cons cited into water, and, aceoiding to the 
sappoaition, its capacity is diminislied, but it is a, -well luiown 
&ct that the capacity of w atei foi heat is much gre^tei than that 
of ice, and ice must have an absolute quantity of heat added to it 
bcfoio it can ho converted into watoi Tiiction consequently does 
not diniinish tiie capacities of bodies foi heat * — Davy's Essay on 
Meat, Light, and VoTnMmetions cf Light, pp 10-12 

[Delete fiom “aud, acooidiug to the supposition,” to 
“gieator than tliat of ice” inclusive, and delete the lame 
and impotent conclasion stated in the last eleven words 
The residue constitutes au unansweiable demonstration 
of Davy’s negative proposition that heat is not mattei ] 

§ 9 Joule's Dynamical Eqnwalent of Heat — ^It is remark- 
able that, wlule Davy’s experiment alone sufficed to over- 
thiow the hypothesis that heat is mattei, and Rumford’s, 
Witt the addition of just a little consideration of its relations 
to possibilities or probabilities of inevitable alternatives, did 
the same, fifty years passed before the eoiontific world be 
cBxne converted to their conclusion, — a remarkable instance 
of the tremendous efficiency of bad logic in confounding 
public opinion and obatiurting true philoaopbic thought 

* "The result of the e-vpenmeut is the some if wax, -tallow, lasiii, 
01 any suhstance fUsihla at a lo-iv tempeiature be used , even non may 
be fused by collision, as la eviden^ by -the first e-speiiment 
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Jottlo’i gioit experiments fiom 18 tO to 184.9,'’ cieating iicn 
piovincdb of tLiunca m the tlieimodjiiamics of eleohit-it3% 
and inagnc-tiam, niid olectio-cliemi&ti3', iccalled atteutiou to 
Davy and llumtord’s doctuiio logarding the natuie of heat, 
and supplied sevoial fiesliijioofs, each like Davy’s absolutoly 
in itself complete and cogent, that heat is not a uiateiial sub 
stance, and each advancing niLh exact dynamical mcnsuie 
moat on the way painted out by Riimfoid in hie nu nbuio 
mont of the ipiaufcity of heat genet ated in a ceit.un time 
by tlio action of two liuitjea nut uiged to ovuvvoiL tUom- 
aelvos Tho full oonvemoii of the scientific uoild to the 
kmctio tbeuiy of heat took jilaco about tbo middle of this 
ceutuiy, and was no doubt an iiiimudiate conseq^aence of 
Joules woik, although Jliunfard ind Davy’s demoustiative 
expel unents, ami the ingeuiaus and pcnetiating speculations 
of "Mohi, and p3cgiiiii, and ilijei, and the expeiimcntal 
thoiiiiodjnaniie ineasiiiLmonts of Golding, all no doubt 
contiib'itcd to tlio icsult Eich of the seveial subjects of 
tlici luiidyiiaiinc mcasuiomcnt uiidoitaken by Joule gave 
him a moans of cstrnating tlie quantity of woik lequiied 
to qciioiate a coitiin (Quantity of heit , but affcei seveial 
ycaio of tiials bo was led to prefoi to all others tho dncct 
method of simply sliiiing a quantity of watei by a paddle, 
and measuring the quantity of heat pio liiced by a measured 
quantity of woik , and this method he lias accoidmgly used 
lu .ill his oviierimeata foi tlio puiposo ot dcteiimning the 
"dyiiamicnl cqmvalout of heat ” from the yeai 1845 to the 
piesent time By tins he found In'! final lesult of 1849,* 
which was 77 2 Srancheatoi foot pounds foi tho quantity 
of vvoik leoiuiod to waim by 1’ Fain , at any tempeiotaio 
betvve-n So’ and 61’ Pabi , 1 lb of watei weighed lu 
vacuum In 1870 ho commenced woik foi a fiesh detei- 
mination of tho dyiiinucal equivalent of heat at theioqnest 
of the Biitisli Association, and the lesult was communicated 
to tho Bojal Society* about the end of 1877, with the 
following pieface — 

“ Tin oflinmitlci of tho Hiitish Associntioii on sluidaids of deotii 
cal ibsistini c li w ing judi'cd it dosii sUk that a fit sli dclcinunation 
of the lacthanical c.tMiiinIi.iit of heat should bo made b> ulisuving 
tin thciiual clkctb due to tho tiansinission of doctucal tmiciUa 

* Tjist ot title? of, and loftiencos to, inpois bj Di James ibi-scott 
Jonle, F U 4 — 

“I>LSrijpttoa of nn 1 loetioiniiffnollo £n{,int., S/uir/eon im Chet) ,11, 1B3S, 
np 12J-113 “ DitciJiitloii of nn Llectioinagnuic UnsinL, St») (Jeon Ana 

TIlA) ilsia, pp Id7-4j0 "On lliknao ol nKcttomsBnels mnfle of IionWlio 
foi till, lilcilio iiii|,nctio Cnf,int, Simi/eonAau Cleiti n , 1832-40, pp 62-83 
■‘Invastlgiitloni in MiBnollsui nntl Llt-etiamofmotiani, ' iSmiptoa Xnn Cleeir , 
Iv , 1S30-40, pp 111-137 " Dcsciiptlan of annkctiomagiictic cnclno StHiprow 
Aan dull , h , 1819-10, pp 303-30 > “On rkctiomoBiittle roltLH," Stutgeoa 
Ana Chcti it , IsJO-lO pp i74:-481 v, 1840 pp 187-102 470-4«2 "On tho 
Proilnotlon of Iloatlii Viiltiiic ripotilcllj *' Ctm Sot. doe , l\ IMO pp 280-283 
“On tlM lloiit cs Ok Qd by Vlotilllo Comluctoi son iLoti Icitj , tmd In tho fells of n 
Battel} duUiiif niictiol} sis, Pkil ifaa, six, 1841 pn 28C-277, Aiertuea ife 
, 11 , ISIS pp 24-70 Slui i/coit Aan EUeti siil , 1842 pp 387-301 ‘ On 

Lho nietblo Oilam oLtho Ilent of Cumhiistlnn, ' Jh >t 4jiac IZemi t 1243 (pt 3), 
p 31, Ueftioas lit rcheli , H ,1843, pp BO-IOJ, PJnl J/ap , ss. , 1243 pp 08-111, 
•itui ilton- Ann EUrti ,mu, 1813 pp 303-318 "On tlie riuitiiciil Oiigin of 
Cheraieul Heat Pkil JUiig , ssil , 1241, pp 204-203 Aaiial de Chtmie, si i , 
1311, pp 471-430, Airfioh Jtendieonto, iil , 1844 pp S2(>-333 "On the Coloiific 
Elf ots Ilf Vliffnctn clcetilcit} onil on tho VIcLlianical \ ilnoofnont.’JWif Mag, 
x\Iii 184) pp ’Oi-276, 347-350 41d-443 , 4»»al ilo Ctiimio xxslv,18«3 Tip 
504-102, Dili 1(01 3?o/ioif 1S4, <pl 2), p 31 " On the IntramlUont Cliiu 

actor of tho V oltilo Ciiuontm cci tain oases of Elcitiolms and nn the Infonsities 
Of \aiious Vottair Viiant. raenls, Mil Mag,\\i% t8U,pp IIW-IIB , aicAiies 
(tollhitijh ,184-1, pn 202-371 ' On 2pecillC Heat," PM Mag, sst , 1814 

pp 334-337 " Oa tho Changes of T< mpu atiiio piodncod bj tlio Riuofnction and 
Conilonflallon of 111 Cog Sac or , \ , 124 4, pp 617-518 Amat de ChiMno, 
STM, 1853 pp 112-130 PM Uaa, xxij, 184,, pp 389-382 “On tlio 
lleoliaaionlXiquiialciitofllcnt, Bnt AsKc Hepn, f, 184., (pt 2» p 31 “On the 
rsiitonoo of nn rqun ilcnt BelatJon betiicen. Ifoafc ind tho oiiUiiuy foiins of 
McobaiiKMil Towel PM Vag 184J, pn 204-207 On the Hcet eiolTcd 

dm lot tho UtotLoIj'.ib ofWrtei (1841), Manchealtt Phil Soo Jfem , sil , 18«,np 
p-H3 " On a no T Them y of Heat Manehesto) Phil Soe Mem , s II , 1818 pp 
''tsthod of usCGitBinmorlhe Spcolflcnentof Bodics(1845}," 
MaatMsle) PM Soe Man, iil , 1841,, pp 650-673 "Expdilenoes bin lldonlifd 
entio le cnloi^lano ot la foioe mdeaninuo,’ Pai is Comptee Pendua, 1847, pp 
H'® J-toSli-tieh' Voloeltj of SonnO," Phil Mag sxxi , 1847, pp 
L9“, ‘I’, ^oobnnleal Equivalent efllcat as dotoimlncd hj the luction 
Ofnulds, dal Mag ,vi\l ,1847, pp 171-178 , J9, tf ,4<sar J?«poJf,I847 (pt il), p 


Ofnulds, P’at Mag ,'e.vei ,1847, pp 173-178 , J9, tf ,4 ism J?«poJf,I847 (pt il), p 
I ^ MoebanlCBl Eqnls»l,w£ of 

on the Oonsfcltution of tlasho Tlnids, ' Si it Aaaoc Bepei i, I 21 B (pt S), 
", Oa Shooting, Siam, m*/ 37«p,xsi.il 1848, pp 840-881 "Suilf^y 
nlont mdo vtilquo du ealoi iqnc, ’ Pane Comptea Rendua, xxrili , 1819, pp 132-13w 
* Joule ‘ On tho Meohunoal Eciuvalent of Heat” PinUjgtmhMdl, 
TittMoaViiowA of 1850 

® " Hew DetBTjmnntum of the Meohanieal Bqmvidont of Heat’’ by 
James Prescott Joule, PM Tram for 1378, pp 365-333 


thiongh leswtanccs lueasmed by tho unit they hid usuoJ, I uudei 
took cxiiciiinents vuthtliit view, lesultmg in a laigii ligiuo (782 5, 
halt Auot UlimiiI, Uundi c, 18b7, p 622) than tint whii h I Imd 
obtouird by the fiiotnm ot Hinds (772 6 , Phil Toaiia , 1850, p 82) 

“The only nay to aciount toi tins disciopancy u is io admit the 
ovisteuLO of ciioi cilhci m my thoimal expeiinionts oi in the unit 
of icsistanco A coiniuittcc, consistins; of Sii "William Thomson, 
Fiolibsoi P G Tut, Piofessoi Ckik llaxwcl], Profcisoi B 
Rtcunif, and mysilf, vvtio ippointod nt tho meeting of the 
Ijiitish Association m 1870 , and uitU tlie funds thus placed at my 
disiiobvl I u IS chxigcd with the pusont ini estigation, foi the pin 
|joac of giviiurgicalii iiccuiaLy to tho results of tho diioct method " 

The lesnli of tins final investigation of Joule’s is 772 43 
Manobeifcei footpounds foi the quantity of beat lequucd 
to waim fiom 60“ to 6 T Fabi a poniul of watei weiglied 
lu vacuum, wbwli is about P®* greatei tbau the 

final le&ultof 1849 oxpiessed in tbo same tcimq Accoiding 
to IRegnault’s meosniements^ of tbe theimal capacity of 
watei at diffeient tempeiatmes from 0° to 230° C , it mubfc 
be about 08 iioi cent gieatei at 60° Fabi than at 32° 
jVccoiding to this, Joule’s tbeimodynamie result would be 
771 81 Manebesber footpounds, for the woik lequiicd to 
warm a pouud of watei from 32° to 33° Fahi , oi 1389 26 
to waim a pound of watei from 0° to 1° O Eeducing 
1389 26 feet to meties, we have 423 437 metres At Fans 
tbe foice of giavity is about y-uir P®' I®®"* 

Mancbe&tei Hence for about tbo middle of Fiance and 
tbe qontbein latitudes of Qeimany, Joule’s result, accoiding 
to the oidinaiy lockoning of Ftoncli and Geiman cngiiieeis, 
may be stated as 423 6 kilogiamme meties foi blie amount 
of woik required to warm 1 kilogiamme of watei fiom 
0’ to 1° 0 The foice of gravity at Mancliestei is 981 34 
dynes (centimetres pei second per second) Multiplying 
123 437 by this, we find accordingly 41,653,000 centi 
metie dynes, or “ eigs," foi tbe amount of woik in O Q S 
meosuie required to waim 1 gramme of watei fiom 0° to 
1° O 

TnEEMOMBTBV 

§10 Ptelvmtnaiy fo Tliet mometi y —Senas of Ileai 
(te^umed fiom § 1) “—The sense of beat and cold is not 
siroply dependent on tbe tempeiatuie of tbs body ton died 
If a peison takes a piece of non, oi a stone, or a piece of 
wood, 01 a ball of worsted, oi a quantity of finely caided 
cotton-wool, 01 of eidei down, in bis hand, oi touches an non 
column, or a stone wall, oi a wooden beam, oi a mass of 
wool Ol of down, be wUl pcioeive tbo iron cold, tbe stone 
cold, but less cold than the non, tlie wood but slightly 
cold — much less cold than tbe stone, tbe wool or down 
decidedly warm 

"We now know that if all tbe bodies befoie being touched 
weie ueai one anotbei in Bimilar evposuie, they must have 
been at tbe same tempeiatuio, and fiom the iiou and stone 
being felt oold we know that this mean tempeiatuie is 
lowei tban tbe temperatuie of tbe band Each of the 
bodies touched must at the first instant have taken some 
beat fiom tlie band, and tbeiefore, if tbe peiccption weie 
quick enough, all at tho very instant of being touched 
would have seemed cold to the sense The non by its 
high thermal conductivity 76, 78, SO) keeps drawing 
off beat fiom tbe band and loweiing its temperatuie, 
till affcei many secouds of tune an appioximately pei 
mauent tempcioture is leacbed, which may be consider- 
ably lowei than tbe tempeiature of the band before 
contact but somewhat bigbei tban tbe pievious tom- 
peiatuie of tbe uon, because of tbe internal furnace (see 
THBBM;oD"5njAarics) generating beat m tbe band A similar 
result, but in less time and with less ultimate lowei mg 
of tempeiature of tbo bond, takes place when stone is 
touched 'When wood is touched its compaiatively small 
conductivity 76) allows its surface to be warmed again 
aftei. tbe first few seconds, sometimea to a higbei tern-. 

* Jtelaiioa des Eoj^&nenees, vol i p 748, Pons, 1847 
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2 }eiatiiie than that of the hand befoie contact, and thos, 
if the bensation covdd bo pertectly lemeinbei^, it -would 
be perceived that the wood was fust felt to be cold, and 
afteiwards to be waim This lattei waiinth is tendered 
veiy perceptible by fiitt holding the hand in contact w ith 
a piece of wood, as foi instance a mahogany table, foi a | 
consideiable biuie, half a minute oi moie, and then suddenly 
1 amoving it , a sen-^e of cold is immediately perceived lu 
consequence ot the exposuio ot the hand to the an The 
foot IS similaily sensitive It, after holding a bare foot for 
some time in the an, it be placed on a varnished wooden 
llooi, the flooi is peiceived to be cold, and if, after standing 
some timo with it pi eased to the fiooi, the foot be suddenly 
lifted, the an now seems cold by coiitiast If a person 
walks with bare feet on a wooden floor, a continued sense of 
cold 13 expe' lenced , and if, immediately attei doing bo, ho 
sits down, and holds his feet m the an, the air seams to 
be waini by contiast The same sensations aie peiceived 
even on a caipstod flooi, but much less iiiaikedly than on 
a plain wooden flooi, and much leas maikedly on a plain 
wooden flooi than on a varnished wooden floor, and much 
less maikedly on a varnished wooden flooi than on a stone 
flooi In the case of touching soft wool, or finely caided 
cotton-wool, 01 oidei down, the flist instantaneous sensation 
of cold IS scaicely if at all perceived, and that uhich fiist 
piovokes oousciousness 19 the aubsequont heating, and it 
Is veiy startling to find a body which -ue know to be ico- 
oold on a frosty day feeling positively waim to tho fiist 
consciously poiceptible sensation after it is touched In 
this ease the small theimal conductivity oi gioab theimal 
lesistanoe ot tho substance is such that heat is cained 
ofl by it fiom the hand slowei than it was earned oft by 
ladiation and aoual coiusction (§3 VO, 71)befote contact, 
and thus, aftei the hist momentaiy cooling of the hand by 
the initial cataiact of heat fiom it to the cold body touched, 
in a small fiaotion of a second of time a highei temperature 
IS attained by tho hand than it had befoio contact 

§ 11 Seme of Tempe)atuie — ^The sense of heat is m 
reality a somewhat delicate tliemial test when piopoily used 
Even an unskilled hand alternately dipped into two basins of 
watei will, as we have found by expeiimout, detect a dtffci- 
ence of temperature of less than a quaitor ot a degree 
centigiade, and there can be no doubt that bath and hospital 
attendauts, and peisons occupied with hot liquors m vaiious 
manufaetuies, such as dyeing, can detect much smeller dif- 
fereucas of temperature than that, and, what is still moie re- 
maikable, can lemember paimanently sensations of absolute 
temperature sufiflciently to tell within less than a dogiee 
centigrade that tlio temperature of a bath, or a poultice, or 
dyeing liquoi is "blood heat," or “fevei heat,” oi some other 
definite tempaiatuie to which they havo been accustomed 
§ 12 Theimomelty hy Sense of Heat — miA aihvttaiy 
Oenitqrade Seale deduced fiom Mixtuiea of Hoi and Cold 
Watei — Without knowing anyth mg of the nature of heat 
we might found a complete system of thermometry on the 
mmng of hot and cold water with no other theimosrope 
(§ 13) than oui sense of heat, if we had but two definite 
constant temperatures of reference These in practical 
thermometry aie supplied by the meltmg-pomt of ice and the 
temperature of steam from water boiling in an at a definite 
pressure (the “atmo" or standard atmosphere, § 5) Thus, 
suppose perfectly abundant supplies of iced water and of 
watei at the boiling tempoiature to be available, and suppose 
it to be desired to measure the temperature of a liver, or 
lake, 01 sea Take measured quantities of tho boiling and 
of the loe-cold watei, and mix them by trial until, tested by 
the hand, the mixtuia is found to have the same temperatuie 
as that of the mass of watei of which the tempeiature is to 
be determmed Suppose, for example, the mixture giving 
the required temperature to consist of 86 6 parts by weight 
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ot ice-cold watoi, and 13 4 paits by -weight ol boiling water , Au 
the lequiied tamperatuie is 13 4 on a perfectly definite aibitiaiy 
scale of theimometiy lu which the tem^iei atm e of loe-cold 
water is called zero, that of boiling water 100, and othoi 
temperatmes aie reckoned accoiding to the law of pxopoi- founded 
tion of mivtuies of watei in the nionnei indicated by the on “is 
example, and defined generally m^ 31 below For tem-™"'“S 
peiatuies within the laiige of sensibility of the hand tins [fholtest 
method would give moie accuiate results than many 68) 
common theimomehcis sold by inatiumeut makeis for ofwatei 
oidmory pupulai imiposes It may be rehed upon foi 
absolute acemacy within -^^ths of a degi ee centigiade, pro- 
vidcd the mixing of hot and cold water is peifoimed with 
sufficiently large quantities of watei, and with all piopei 
piacautions to obtain in that pait of the piocess all the 
accuracy obtainable by tho living thermoscope 

We shall see (§ 25) that with the most accuiate ineicury 
or au thermometeis, made foi scientific lurestigation and 
carefully tested, absolute deteimniations can scaicely be 
depended upon within ^^j-th of adegiee ocntigiade The 
method of mivtuies with only the sensory thermoscope is 
not hmitcd to the range of temperature diiectly peiceptible 
with utnmiiaiied sensibility, but when the tempeiatuic to 
be tested is beyond this lango an indirect method must bo 
followed, as thus — 

A laige quantity of watei too waim for the hand is to 
be tested Mix it with say twice its weight of ice-cold 
water, this giving a convenient temperatuie for the hand , 
then find by tiial w'hat piopoitions uf ice cold and boiling 
water give a mixture of the same tempeiatme as tested by 
the hand, suppose these piopoitions to be aO 2 of bojhng 
watei and 73 8 of loo-cold watei The tempeiature of the 
mixture la by definition 26 2, and on tho same principle 
the icqnued tempeiature is thiee tunes this, or 78 6 
This system of theimometiy is, howevei, strictly hmitod 
to the range between the freezing and boiling points of 
watoi, for we do not at present consider tho possibilities 
(see Liquid, Steam, Matteb, PnoPERnuB op, Theemodt- 
N^uuica.) of obtaining and using theimometnoally quantities 
of water below the freezing point and above the boding 
point It IS desciibed here, not only because it is very 
instructive m lespect to the piinci^iles of theimometiy, but 
because it is in point of fact the theimometiio metliod used 
through a laigb range of processes not only in the ai ts but m 
scientific investigation In many cases the hand is a moie 
convemeut and easy test than a common moicuiy Iheimo- 
metei, and it has just about the same sensibiLty, the 
commonest theimometeis lu popular use being in fact 
scarcely to be read to a qnaitei of a degree centigrade In 
rospect to accmacy a common cheap theiniometoi, though 
perhaps a degi ee oi two wrong in its absolute indications, 
may stdl be used as an accuiate mdicatoi of equality of tem- 
peiatures just as is the hand in tho method of mixtures 
lu many cases the hand is more convenient than the 
theimomcter, i-n other cases the thermometer is moie con- 
venient than the hand, but in many cases the theimometei 
IS applicable when the hand is not When the quantities 
of water tested are abundant, the hand is always the quicker 
test, but theie must be abundance of water to allow it to 
be satisfactorily and accurately apphcable 

ThEBMOSOOPES DlPPEBENTIAi VND InTEIHSIO. 

IhffeieiataZ Thermoseopes essentiallp eoTiitmcous — Itaiinsto 
TAet mosaopes discontwvom and contmtious — Stnyle 
andlMtiplelnimmc Thmmascopes {dvseonUntmis) — 
CcmMrmous Irdtinsno Theimoseop^ 

§ 13 A thermoscope is an indicator of tempeiature Differ 
A differential thermoscope is a thermoscope which shows 
difference, oi tests equality, of simultaneous tempeiatures ^op^g 
in two places Its action is essentially continuous, de 
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pending on diCTDienco ol tompciatiiio between tlie two 
places, and allowing /eio continuously when tlio tompoia 
tuies of tlio two places aio vaiiecl, puivided tLey aio kept 
exactly equal Eveiy kind of diftciential tlieiinoacopo, and 
(<on of continuous intunsic tlieiino^copc, must bo founded on 
tinuoas som .0 prupeity of niattei, tontinuously vaiying imUi tlio 
tUeimo- temperature, as density of a lliu 1 iindci constant iiie'suio, 
Lopsi prcssnio of a fluid in constant a ulunio, volnnio of the liquid 
pait of a whole mass of liquid and solid kept in constant 
volume,^ steam picssuio of a solid ot liquid,^ ahape oi 
density of an olistio solid nndci constant sheas, stiess of 
an elastic sjlid in a constant state of sham, viacosUy of a 
fluid, eleetiie cuiionl in a circuit of two metals witli then 
■junctions at un^qiiil tonipointuros, electiic lesistanco of a 
condiictoi, jn ijnetio inonicutcf i steel or loadstone magnet 
i\iniijlM — (I)LlsIii’, difliRiiti'ilnH theimomdu , (2)stcmi 
ivtissme dillLiciiti il tlaimomotLis (si 30-li below), (3) Joule’s 
tj ill mill mil luic inn itio ililleieutisl thLiiitos(.op<.s (Jlimoiis Chem 
3ut , lol ill p JOl, i'joi ill imdFhil Sik J/inaJcsfei, lol ill 
11 7a , dtn? , Mil Ml ji 33), (t) Mscosity diliiieutidlUeimoscoiie 
(Pioniilmii-. Ji iVi; , Apul fi, 16S0) , (5) lUuino Uectiic diffiientul 
fliiinioiui tci , (fi) iSieraiiis clcctiic nsistiuco diirui-ntuil tlaimo 
lULtci , (7) tlicmio iinijiiitit ililkuntial tlicimoinetci (sioPloceid 
inus Jl i n ioi Apul J, 1880) 

§ H Intmmt, Tketmostopes — An iiitimsic tbornioscopo 
13 an mstruincnt cipiblo of indicating one dclinitc tcmpein- 
tine 01 sovcnl cloflnito teinpoialui es, or all tempeiatuies 
w ithiu the laiigo of the mstuiment, whatei er it may be — the 
temperatuie or tempeiatuies indicated hoiug intimsically 
dotei mined by the constitution of the instiuiuont and indi- 
cated, by 8omo loeogm/ablofeatuie of Ibo mstiument which 
changes ilisoontinnuusly oi cuutinnously, os the case maybe, 
and which is always the same n hen the mstiument is brought 
back again and again to the same tempeiatme, whatevei 
changes it may have expoi lenced in the intei \ als Discon- 
tinuous intunsic tbeimoscopes show only a limited numbei 
of tompeiatuces A continuous intrinsic IhoimosLope shows 
any temporalui e wh atevei thi ougliout the range of efficiency 
of the msliuaient, ideally any tempeiatiue whaterei, though 
in piacticQ eveiy theimoscopo is limited, some with both 
inferior and siipeiioi limit, as the moicuiy thermomctoi by 
the fioezing of mercuiy at about - 39° C , and the buisting 
jirobsuro of nieiciuy steam a little above -I- SC0° 0 , otheis 
with only a supeiiur limit, as metallic thermoscopes, whethei 
theimo-elastic, oi theimo olrctuc, oi electiic resistance, oi 
theinio magnetic, by the melting of then substances at very 
high tempeiatures, oi, in the case of the theimo-magnetic 
mstiument, by the total oi paitiul loss of its magnetism at 
soma tempeiatme much below the mslting point of its sub- 
stance A continuous intunsic theiraoscopcj-when applied to 
a body whose tempeiatme is changing, shows continuously 
eveiy vaiiation of teinpeiatuie witliiu itsiange of efficiency 
§ 15 Dibcoiitimioua Intnnsia Tlieimoscope'i — K single 
intrinsic thermoscopo is a theimoscope svluch shows wheth^er 
the tempeiatme of the body to which it is applied lalughei 
or Inwei thin some one definite tempeiatme dopondmg on 
the intrinsic quality ot tlie mstiument 
Examples — (1) n pioeo of no, oi of wax, oi of fnsible metal , (3) 
m nppiiiitiw loi boding watei oi otlioi liquid tmda i porffectly 
constant piessiuo, (3) nn appautus foi boiling watei andei the 
natuTil atmosphciic pics&uic, and a baiometer to mcasnro ovnotly 
what the piessinc is at the time 

A multiple intrinsic theimoscope might bo made by pie- 
poiing a graduated senes of metallic alloys, niinobentig 
them m oidei of them melting points, and airangmg them 
together conveniently foi use The temperatuie might be 
leckoiiodnumeucally, nceoiding to the number of the alloys 
that melt, when the whole senes is exposed to the tempera- 
tiira to be tested This discontinuous numeiical redconmg 
of temperatnie is peifectly analogou s to the Birmingham 

^ Thn » tba pimravle of the otdiuaiy meicuiy or mniltheimometei 
“ Tor definition of iteara see § 17 below 
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leckomng of wiies and sheet metals by numbei eel gauges 
Ideally it may be made infinitely nearly continuous by 
making a senes of allojs with fine enough gradation of com- 
position, bub the method is in its essence discontinuous 
It IS useful for many special applications lu soienee and in 
the aits, os foi instance in that veiy fundamental one 
12) of giving one of the fixed points m the ordinaiy 
theimomctiic scale, the “fiee/mg point ”, also in a fmm 
of safety valve loi boilers oi hot-water pipes, m which a 
plug fixed by aoldcL is leleased by the melting of the soldei 
when the tempeiatme leaohes a certain hmit, also an 
exceedingly useful guaid against overheating in the flue of 
a above, by which a stoppei is allowed to fall by the melting 
of a leaden snppoib, and stop the diaugbt, befoic the tein- 
peratme reaches the highest limit judged peimissible 
§ 16 ConUmous Inti insic Th ei moscopes — Continuity of 
indication requires, as snidabo've (§ 13), choice of some pio- 
pcity 01 propel ties of inattei vaiying continuously with tem- 
peiature, such as those enumeiatcd in § 13 A continuous 
intrinsic theimoscope must have a featiiie, depending on 
the chosen property of mattei, which shall voiy 'W'lth peifect 
continuity when the temperatuie is gradually changed, and 
shall always be the same when the mstiument is brought 
to the same temperature again and again, whatever varia- 
tion of tempeiatme it may liave expeiienced in the inteivals 
The acemacy of an intrinsic thermometer, whelhei discon- 
tinuous oi continuous, depends upon permanence of quality 
of the mateiial and of the mechanical constitution of the 
instittment, according to which the recognized feature shall 
always bo very accurately the same foi the same temperatuie 
The sonsibihty or delicacy of a contmiions intiiasic tlieimo- 
meter depemk upon the rccognizability of clmngo m its 
indicating feature with veiy small change of tempeiature 
§ 17 The property of mattei chosen os the foundation of 
almost all oidmaiy continuous intunsic theimoscopes in 
common use is interdependence of the density, the tempem- 
tnie, and the pressure of a fluid The only othei thei mo- 
scopes which can be said to be m common use at all aie 
“melalUo thermometers” (see THEUMOMEann , Maitub, 
PnoPEnriES or), tliece depend upon the change of shape 
of a iigirl elastic solid under a stated stiess, oi on the 
change of shape of a compound solid, composed of two 
elastic solids of diffeient suhstanoes melted or soldeied 
together For the present we confine om attention to the 
former and much largei class of msliuments The geneial 
typo of aU those instruments, except the steam-pressuie 
tliermomotoi (§§ 39-4:6 below), is a glass measure, measui- 
ing the bulk of a flmd To give the requisite practical 
sensibihty to the measurement, the glass, exeeiit foi the 
case of the constaut-pressuio gas theimometei (g§ 64-67 
below) and of the steam-pressure thermometer, js mode 
of a shape which may he generally described as a battle 
with a long narrow neck The body of the bottle, ■which 
may eithei be spherical or of an elongated form, is called 
the bulb, and the neck is called tbe tube or stem (stem 
wo shall most frequently call it, to obviate ambiguities 
without circumlocutions) The thmmometric fluid may 
be all hquid, as meicury, oi oil, or alcohol, or other, or 
glycenne and water, or it may bo all gas, as common 
air, 01 hydiogen, or carbonic acid , or it may be partly 
hqmd and partly steam (steam being a nome which we Steoin 
shall invariably use to designate the less dense poition 
of a fluid Bubstance at one temperature and piessure 
throughout, and in eqmlihnum, ■with two poits of different 
densities) This last case is diflbrent from the two pie- 
ceding, la le&pect to tho ehaiaotei of the theimometnc 
indication the whole volume of the therinometric sub 
stance may be changed from that of all liquid to that of 
all steam without changing the temperature or the pressure, 
and the pressure cannot be changed without changing the 
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tompcialuio, piovidod tlio sutatanco is kept m tho double 
condition of pait liquid and pait steam , in other words, in 
this case the pressuie depends upon tho tempeiatuie alono 
and IS independent of the volume In the steam-piessuie 
thoimometer, therefoie, theie is no delicate measoring of 
volume of the theimometno substance, and the vessel 
containing it is not in the shape of bulb and stem. , hut 
the instiument consists essentially of a means of measnnng 
tho pressure of the theimometno substance, with a test 
that it 18 leally in tho twofold condition of pait liquid and 
part steam, whether by seeing it tlnough a glass containing 
vessel, 01 by a piopoi hydraulic appliance for ascertaimng 
that the piessure is not alteied by laiefaction or conden- 
sation when the tempeiature is kept 
constant Eealized thermometers of 
this species, quite convenient for many 
practical puiposes, with steam of sul- 
phuious acid, of water, and of mer- 
cury, to serve for difleient langes of 
tempeiature, from below -30“ 0 to 
above + 520° C , are desenbed in ^ 

39-44 below 

§ 18 In respect to general con- 
venience for large varieties of uses, 
whethei for scientific investigation, 

01 for the aits, or for ordinary life, 
liquid theimometeis are generally and 
with good reason pieferted, but the 
genoial prefeience of either mercury 
or spirits of wine foi the liquid, which 
IS BO much the lule, is not (§20 below) 

BO clearly reasonable For ordinary 
uses in which the theimomcter has 
to bo moved about and placed in 
various positions, gas thormomotois 
are much loss convenient, because 
they reqmie essentially an aocurato 
measurement of piessure, and gene- 
rally foi this purpose a column of 
liquid But when tho thcimometer 
IB to he kept always in one position, 
as foi instance when it is devoted to 
testing the temperature of the air in- — 

doors or out of doors, Amonton’s oir ^8 2 

or gas thermometer is really as convenient and as easily 
read as any liquid thermometer can be but even it, 
simple as it is, involves a tuple division of the hermetically 
sealed space, with thiee different conditions of ooenpabon, 
— one pait occupied by the theimometric substanco, another 
by the pressuio-measunng vapourless hquid,^ and the third 
vacuous and it is by so much the less simple than the 
liquid thermometer that in the liquid thermometer the 
cuclosed space is divided luto only two parts, one occupied 
by the thermometric liquid, and the othei by its steam, with 

An instrument closely resemhling that shown xn tlie drwmg (ilg 
2), but with common six instesd oi hydrogen, waa made for the wiitw 
of tine ertiele, by Ces^a, about fifteen yeaia ago, and hTs been need 
for illnatrationa in the natuial philosophy dees m Glasgow luuveifcily 
Qvei aiuce It is probably an exceedingly Bcemate an thermometer 
Whon it waa set up in the new lecture loom after the migiation to Its 
present locality in 1870, the tube above tlie manometno liquid column 
•W 1 B eleaiod of air To do this the inatmmeut must be held In such a 
slopmg position, with tho closed end of the tuba down, as to allow the 
bubble of air always found m it to nee and burst m the bulb If now 
the instrument is planed m its upright position, the hqnld rafuaos to 
leave tho top of the tube, and it would remaiu filling tho tube (piobably, 
for evoi *) if left m that position Ho violence of Imoclcing which has 
been ventured to tiy to bung it down has succeeded To bring it dowu 
a bubble of an must be mtioduced The bubble must be veiy small, 
so that the pressure of the air whioli fills it may beaome ineensibla 
when this air expands mto the space of the tube loft above the mono 
metric column after it descends to its proper thermoscc^o poaxtum 
Speoial experiments made for this sjtiole in September 1879 showed 



oi without some admixfcmo ol common an I’ot accuincy 
the air or gas thermometer is supeiioi, wo might almost say 
incotnpaidbly superior, to the mercury thennomotei, and, 
though in a much loss degree, still decidedly supoiioi to 
even the most accurate liquid thermometer, on account of 
tho imperfect constancy of the gloss contaimng-vessel 
§ 19 It we weie quite sure of the bulk meosuiemeat gu en 
by tho glass bulb and tube, hquid theimometers would be 
qiute os accurate as gas theimometers Foi thei e is uo Ji&- 
oulty in giving any requiied degree of sensibility to tho 
instiument by making the bulb laige enough, and the 
quality of the liquid itself, hermetically sealed in. glass, 
may be legaided os being as constant as anything we know 
of in tho mateiial woild But, alas for thermometiy, the 
glass measure is not constant ' In fact, glass is a substance 
of very imperfect elasticity (ELA9TicrrT,§ 4, vol vii p 797), 
and it IS found that the bulb of a theimometer is not 
always of the samo volume at the same tomperatnie, but 
that, on the contrary, it experiences uncertain changes 
exceedingly embarrassing in thermometry In the course 
of a few months after a thermometer is filled and sealed, 
the bulb generally shrinks by some uncertain amount of 
from nruinr to of bulk, sometimes even, in the 

couise of years to almost kas been discovered 

by a gradual rising of the freexmg point, in new mercury 
thermometers, generally as much as fiom to C, 
sometimes to as much as 1°, which conesponds to a 
shnnkago of as tho bulk expansion of mercury is 

when its temperature is raised from 0°to 100®0 (Table II 
below) -jiT) 01815, of its bulk at 0“ Aftoi a few 
months or a few years this progressive shrinkage ceases to 
bo sensible , but if the thermometer at any time is exposed 
to tho temperature of boiling water oi any higher tem- 
perature, an abrupt sub-peimanont enlargement of the 
bulb 18 produced, and the freezing point, if tested for by 
placing tbo thermometer in ice and water, is found to bo 
lowered , then again for weeks or months or years there is 
a gradual shiinksge, as shown by a gradual rising of the 
freezing point when the thermometer is tested again and 
again by placing it in ice and watei A very delicate 
meicuiy thermometer, which has been kept for years at 
ordinary atmospheric pressures when out of use, and ncvei 
when in experimental use exposed to any temperature 
higher than about 30“ O , or much lower than the freezing 
point, becomes very constant, and piobably may never show 
any change of as much as of a degree C in its freez- 
ing point or in its indicatLon at any other absolutely definite 
temperature, within some such range as from - 20“ or- 10“ 
O to -f 30“ or -I- 40” O But the abrupt and inegulai 
changes, pioduced by exposing the thermometer to tempera- 
tures much above or much below some such limited range 
as that, constitute a veiy serious difficulty m the way of 
accurate thermometry by the mercucy-m glass thermometer 

that m the nine years dming which the laetrument had Tejnamed tmebs 
tnihed m the lectnie-room a very sensible quantity of an (enough to 
rendei the temperature indication about 86® 0 too low) hod leakeil 
from the bulb through the mlphrmo acid into the tube above the liquid 
column This oir woe eliminated, end the instrument reset up foi use, 
on operation completed m a minute at any time if need be Borne care 
fill eTpBTiments were then made by Mi Mecftrlane to ascertain if the 
pressure of vapour or gas ftom the sulphnrio aeid, in tho tube, was 
senuble, with a bappily deasiVB result in the negative The bulb v es 
kept at a very constant temperataire by cold water, tbo uppermost few 
centimetres of the hquid column, and tho whole of the tube abovo it, 
ware boated to about 100° C byatoam blown through a glassj ocket-tube, 
fitted roimd it for the purpose The hei^t of the manometno column, 
remained eensibly unchanged 1 Etoth« experiments must he made to 
osoertain whether or not there is enough of vaiaatitm of absorption of 
the BIT by the snlphune nad with venation of temperature, and enough 
of the consequent venation of pressuie m the bulb, to vitiate sensibly 
the theimometno use of the instrument If, as seems improbable, the 
answer to this question, be unhappily affirmative, a satisfactory negaUva 
might be found by substituting hydrogen for common Mr 
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Althougli tho gioatcst caro hns been bostowodby Ilcgnaalt, 
Joule, and all otbcL accuialo tboimomotiio e's.peiimentcis 
to avoid Cl 101 fioiu tbis cause, wo have ttill but httlo 
definite, iiifiiimation ns lo its natuial histoiy m Iboimo 
iiietcis of dilfciout (pialitirs of gla&b, difleicnt aliapos of 
bulb, and cunstiiictecl difiicioiitly in icspuct lo xnoccs&eB of 
glass blowing, boiling tho meicuiy, and sealing tho stem 
Wc do not even know whothoi the oxcesa of the atmospheiic 
piQssuio oiitsulo tho bulb uvci the preasuro duo to meicuiy 
and Toiiicclhau vacuum inside is influontial sensibly, or 
to any considoiablo degiee, in pioducing the giadual initial 
sliuukogo If it w'Gio so wo might expeot that the effect 
of heating tho thoiiuonietei np to 100° oi pioie at any time 
would bo lathoi tu pioduce aiiacceleiated shrinkage for tho 
tinio tluuwhat it is found to be, which w aietuia towaida 
tho oiigmal laigoi \oliimo, followed by giadual ahiinkago 
fiom tlay to day and w ook to week aftoiwaida A caieful 
coinpauson beta eon two tlicimoraoteis constiuetcdsimilaily 
in all lospects, evcopt SLaliiig ono of them with Toiucellian 
■vacuum and the otlioi with air above the meiouiy, would 
bo an impoitanb oontubutiou to knowledge of this subject, 
intoioating, not only in lospoct to tUermomotiy, but also to 
that veiy lundameulal question of physical science, the im- 
pel feet elasticity of solids (boo El vsiicity, § 4) 

§ 20 Thoerioi of a thoiniomctei duo to iiiegulor shnnk- 
agea and eulaigcmeuts of tho bulb is deaily the less tho 
gicatoi IS tho ovpausion of the tlieimomotiic fluid with tho 
givon change ot tompeiatuie By the investigation of § 
30 we can calculate ea.actly how much tho eiror is for 
any stated amount of abnoimal change of bulk m the hnlb 
But it IS enough at piesont to loinark that foi different 
liquids in tho same oi m similar bulbs the eiiois are voiy 
nearly in the invoise pioportions of tho expansions of the 
liquids Now (Toble III below) m being warmed from 
0’ to 1° 0 alcohol expands C tunes os much os mercuiy, 
methyl butyrate 7 tiraoa, and sulphuiio other times 

Hence if inegnlai changes of bulk of the bulb leave, 
as they piobably do in practice, an unceitainty of ,^tlia 
of a dogtoo in respect to absolute tempoiatuie by ^e 
best possible inoroury in glass thermometeis used fieely at 
all tomperatuios fiom tho lowest up to 100° O, the un- 
ccitainty fiom this cause will be reduced to » 

degree by using alcohol, oi ^j^th by using methyl butyiate 
instoad of meicuiy , it may therefoio, in a gloss ther 
memo ter of alcohol oi of the hutyiate, be considered as 
practically annulled (§ 19) aftoi a few weeks or months 
liavo passed, and the firat mam shrinkage is over 

§ 21 An alcohol-in-glaas theiinometei is easily made strong 
enough to boar a temperatuie of 100“ C , as this gives by 
tho piessuie of the vapoui an intornal buistmg piesauia of 
not quite au atmosphere and a quaiter m excess of 
tho otmospheiio piessuie outsido The boiling point of 
methyl butyrate (Table HI below) is 102“ O , a ther- 
mometer of it may theieforo be used foi temperatures con- 
sideiably above 100“ C, but how much above we cannot 
tell, as wo have not expouments as yet on the pressure of 
Its vapour at tomporatiues above its boiling point Tho 
prossuio of vapoui of sulphuiio ether (Table VI below) is 
too gieat to allow a thermometer of this liquid sealed in 
glass to bo used much above G0“ or 70“ C , but for low 
tempeiatuies it makes a very valuable thermometer It 
was used in. 1850 by W Thomson m finding by experi- 
ment the lowering of the fieeamg point of watei, predicted 
no THEnMODYWAMics) by J Tbomson m 

1810 {Ft alls a iS ^), and gave a seii&ibihty of 128 
diviaic^ to 1" O Glass theimometois with ethei, or 
chloioform (whose expansion is about 4 per cent gv eater 
than that of ethei), wore used by Joule and W Thomson 
m experimental on changes of temperature expenenced by 

Tiana f<a ISbO.p S26. ' 


bodici moving through air, m one ot which the sensibility 
was as gieat as 330 scale divisions to the 1° C All these 
liquids and many otheis in tho modern chemist’s lepeitoiy of 
oils and ethoisand alcohols, besides tho supoiioi sensibility 
which they give by then greatei expansions, have a gibat 
advantage ovei meicuiy foi some thoimometric purposes in 
their smaller specific giavity This allow s the bulb to bo 
laiget, with less liability to bieak oi to give disturbed read- 
ings through distoi tioii by the weight of the contaiiiod liquid 
§ 22 Liqmds which wet the glass have anothei gieat 
advantage ovei mercury in then smalloi eapillaiy atti ac- 
tion (see Capillary Actiost, vol v p 66, and Maher, 
Properties oi) and m the constancy of then 130° angle 
of contact with the glass, instead of the much gieater 
absolute intensity of capillary attraction m the mercury, and 
its very variable angle of contact, averaging about 46“ when 
tho mercuiy is rising, and about as much as 90“ when it is 
falling On account of these variations the bulb of the 
meioiiry thermometer is subjected to abiupt variations of 
pressure when the mercuiy is using or falling The 
gieatest and least pleasures due to this caiiso are experi- 
enced when the angle of contact is respectively least and 
greatest, and differ by the pressure due to a vertical 
column of meicury equal in height to the diffeience of 
depressions of mercury in a capillary tube of the same boie 
as the thermometer stem when the angle of contact is 
changing from one to the other of the supposed extiomo 
values Hence the mercuiy in a thermomctei uses and 
falls by jerks very noticeable in a delicate thermometer 
when looked at with a lens of moderate magnifying powei, 
or even with the naked eye Di Joule infoims us that this 
defect is much greeter in some thermometeis than in others, 
and that he believes it is gieatly owing to tho tube being 
left unsealed foi too long a time after the mtioduction of 
the mercury (by which it is to be presumed something of a 
film of oxide of mercury is loft on the gloss to leajipear on 
the surface of the mercury when it sinks as it cools aftei 
the sealing of the end) In Joule’s owm thermometeis not 
the smallest indication has ever been detected of what he 
calls “ this nntowaid phenomenon, which is calculated to 
dnve an observer mad, if he discoveis it lowaida tho dose 
of a senes of careful expeiiments ” Their admiiable quality 
m this respect is no doubt due to the gieat caie taken by 
tho maker, Mr Dancer, undei Joule’s own instiuctions, to 
have tho mercuiy and the mtenor of the bulb and tube 
thoroughly clean, end to guard it from exposure to any 
“matter in its wrong place ” nntd completion of the sealing 
But no amount of care could possibly pioduce a meicury 
thexmometei of moderate dimensions moving othoiwiso than 
by jerks of evei so many divisions, if its stem weia of fine 
enough bore to give anything appioaohing to two or throe 
hundred divisions to the centigiade degree 
§ 33 One chief objection to the use of alcohol or othervola- 
tde liquid for the thermometrio substance m oj:dinary glass 
theimometers is the liability to distillation of some of the 
liquid into the stem and head reservoir, unless tho glass 
I above the level of the liquid be kept at least as warm as 
the liquid On this account a spirit theimometei is not 
suitable for being plunged into a space warmei than, the 
surrounding atmosphere with the stem simply left to take 
the temperature to which it comes in the circumstances 
But whether foi elaborate experimental use, or foi the most 
Ordinary thormometne purposes, there is little difficulty 
m arranging to keep the part of the stem which is above 
the liquid suifaoe somewhat waimei than at the liquid 
surface, and this suffloes absolutely to preyent the evil of 
distillation The only ot her objection of any grave validity® 

® Tbere is ono otlier objection wbioh, tliougli often stateil as very gi aye 
■igainat the thermomotno -noe of any other JlqiuA tb-m. mmouiy, we do 
not admit to he bo It ib that when the tempeiaturo la rapidly ank- 
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against the uso of highly cxpansivs In-iiiids instead of i 
meicuiy is the difficulty of allowing foi the expansion of , 
tho liquid in the stein, if it is not at the samo tempciatine 
as the btdb With tho same diffeience of tempeiatuiee in 
diffoient paits ot the instiument, the erior on this account 
IS clearly in simple proportion to the expanaibility of the 
liquid, and theiefoie, the lesidual eiioi due to want of I 
peifeot acouiacy in the data for the allowance will, gene j 
lally speaking, be gi eater with the moie e-^pansive than j 
with tho less es-pansivo liquid Bub m every case in which 
the bulb and stem can all conveniently bo kept at one 
tempeiatuio, a thoimometer having for its thermometiic 
substance some highly ozpansive oil or alcohol or ethei, 
or other so called oiganic liquid of perfectly peimanent 
chemical constitution, cannot but be much muie accniate 
and sensitive than the meicuiy tliPi mometer, wWh has 
hitherto been used almost exclusively in tliermometiic work 
of the highest rank We shall see {§§62 and 64—68) 
that the ultimate standaid for thermometry, aeooiding 
to the absolute theimodynamio scale (§ 34), is piactically 
attained by the use of hydrogen oi nifciogen gas as tho 
thermometiic substance, but that for oidmaiy use a gaa 
theimometei can scarcely he made aa convenient as one 
in which the theimomotuo substance is a liquid Foi 
practical thermometiy of the most acemate kind it seems 
that the best plan will be to use as oidinaiy norkmg 
standaid thermometers highly sensitive theimometeis con- 
structed of some chosen “ organic ” liquid, and graduated 
according to tho absolute theimodynamio scale, by aid of 
the theimodynaraically corrected an themoroetei (§ 62) 
usod as ultimate standard ot refeienoe The groat con 
venienco of the meicuiy theimometei in lespoct to fteedom 
fiom liability to di&tillatiou and smallness of eiror on 
account of difference of tempeiatuio between the bulb and 
stem lendeis it the moat convenient foi a large vaiiety of 
scientific and piactioal purposes in which tho moat minute 
accuracy oi the most eztieme sensibility is not required 
§ 24 Without any tlm modynamio reason foi prefemng 
air to mercury as thermometiic fiuid, Begnanlt preferred 
it for two very good reasons (1) Its expansion w 20 
times that of mercury and 160 times the cubical expansion 
of glass, and therefoie with air the ertoi due to iiregularity 
in the expansion of the glass is 20 times smallei than with 
met cm y, and small enough to produce no practical defalca- 
tion from absolute accuracy in thermometry, as he found 
by claboiate and vaiied trials So fai os this is concerned, 
some highly expansive organic liquids would answer neaily 
as well ns air foi theimometiio fluid, and would have the 
advantage of giving a theimometei much moio easily used 
(2) For an ultimate atandntcl of reference air has the 
advantage over organic liquids generally, that different 
samples of it taken at different times, or in different parte 
of the woild, and purified of water and carbonic acid^ by 
well-known and easily piaotised piooesses, are sufficiently 
uniform to give thermometnc results between which the 

ing, before baoomrag atationaiy, i httle of tho liquid lags bdiind the 
descending hee anifsoe, deimnod on the glass, and, tiickling slowly 
down to lejoin the mam column, must be waited foi bafoie tbe sta- 
tionaiy tompeiature can bo coueotly lead We believe that if a fmily 
invisoid (oi mobile) liquid such as alcohol or ether orhutynte of oxide 
of methyl be used, theia will be practically no tvme lost Horn, tins causa, 
and oeilimlyiio acouiacy lost when piopei cais is taken by the oh- 
sei ver The obbeivei must be on his guard against a possiblyfalso steadi 
nesB, tbiough the fallmg of tampei atm e being tnormtUorily balanced m 
its effect on tbe fiea surface by the trickling doavn of liquid fiom the 
glass above, when the free suifaoo is still above, or, it may he, has gone 
down to a little below, tlie true position for the final tsmperatuie 
1 Hencefoith, to avoid ciroumlooutions, the unqualified wold “aw” 
will bo used to denote atmosplwffio air taken in anj part of tho world, 
anddepiivad of oaihonioaouiandwhatevei vapour of wateritma} have 
contamed, by aid of hydrated hme, oi caustic potash, or some other suit , 
able reagent foi removing the carbomo aoid, and qniokliine, or ehloiide of 
calcium, 01 sulphuric aoul, oi phasphorie acid, fcr rcmoviugthe watn I 


accoidonce is practically perfect, provided the tlieimo- 
mctrie plan accoiding to which tho diffoient samples aie 
used IS tho same, oi as approximately the same as is easily 
seemed in iiiactice Two plan^ toi the thormoiuetiic use 
of au iiatuially piesenfc tTieiu'aelvea — (I ) augmeiibition of 
volnme of an kept in constant piossme, and {11 ) augmenta- 
tion of pressure of air kept in constant volume Rcgnault lh.g 
tiled both plans, but found that he could only aiiange his nault’s 
apparatus to give good results by the second, and on it thoio 
fore ho fonndod what ho called his "noimal an thcimo- 
meter ” Foi the sake of peifcct definiteness he chose, as tho 
donsilyof thoairinhiBnormaUheimomet6i,tha density which 
air liaa when at the tompeintuie of melting ice and undei 
the piossme of one ntmo He adopted the centigrade scale 
in lespcct to the marking of the freezing and boiling points 
by 0° and 100°, and the piinoiple which he assumed for 
the reckoning ot othoi tempeiatnics was to call equal those 
diffeicnoes of tampeiatuie foi which diffeionces of piessnre 
ot the Ml in his noimal thoimometer are equal Thus he 
was led to a definition of tempeiatuio cxpiessed by the 
following foimnla — 

( 1 ), 

where II denotes the pressuie one atiuo, and p end 
tho pleasures of tho air of the normal theimometei at tho 
tempeiatuies denoted by f and by lOO lesp actively, the 
lattoi being the temperature of steam issuing fiom watei 
boiling undei the pressuie of one atmo By the mosi; 
accurate olweivations which ho could make Regnanlt found 
for hia “ noimal air” « 1 3665 x H Hence his tlei 
mometric foimula becomes 

§ 25 Eegnault compmod with his noimal an theimo- B«g 
meter thermometers on the same plan of constant volume, nault’s 
but with an at other than the noimcl density of 1 atmo, 
and with other gases than air, also air and gas thoi- 
motneters on the plan of constant appaieia volume asasteis 
measured in a glass bulb and stem , also a thermometer 
founded simply on the dilatation of mercuiy, also theimo 
meteis of mercury in different kinds of glass, each graduated 
on the glass stem with divisions coiresponduig to exactly 
equal volames of the boie, also overflowxTtg theimmtietei s 
(theimom^ties it ddyeisement), in which a b^b with a shoit 
piece of fine stem was peifeotly filled with mercury at 0“ 
and the quantity of mercuiy expelled by the high temperar 
tuie to bo measured was weighed, instead of being volu- 
metncally measured by di\isiona of a long stem as in the 
ordinary thtumometer 

The whole of this thermometiio investigation is fnll of 
Bcienbfic interest, and abounds with results of great prac- 
I tieal value in lespocb even of the minutest details of 
Begnault’s woik It will be found fuUy described in tho 
first of his thiee volumes, entitled Helalton de» JS^apSit&nces 
entiepnaes pm oidre de Monsma le Miniatre des Ttavmix 
Publics et suj la ptopositton de la Commission centiale dcs 
Mackinss d, Vapeur pour Betei imney let jPrttimpales JLois et 
Donnees S’um&rv^esqvn extb ent dans le Calevd des Maelvmes 
d Vapeur, which were published at Pans in 1847, 1862, 
and 1870 Heie we can but state some of tbe most im- 
portant of the general conclusions — 

(1) The au thennometers with pressure at 0® of fiom 44 
to 149 centimeti es of mercury agreed peyfeotly with the nor 
mal air thormometei calculated according to the same for- 
muto (2), and nearly the same nwnenoal coefficient 272 85 
A ^^tly larger value 273 98 {or *0036632“^) gave the 
best agreement for the 44 c m pressure, and the somewhat 
smEdlervalne 272 7 (or 003667“^) foi the piesaure 149 c m 

(2) The hydrogen gaa thermometer, with preasure one 
atmo at 0®, and with its indications calculated according to 
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toimuU (2) but witli a difioiiiut imniuiual oocfiEiuont,^ 
agioeil pcifci-tly with Iko uoimal an theimoiuetoi fiom 0° 
to 3iD° 

(3) Tlio cT.ib(jniL acid gas tUoiiuomctui with pio'^suio 
iG c III at O’, and its indications oakiilaled with the co 
oflicioiit 271 50 {003082“*), agieul poifectly with the 
normal air theimometei liom O’ to 308“ 

(4) Tlio taibomo acid gas thoimometci with pressure, 
at O’, 74 ccnlimeties (oi neaily 1 atnio), calculated with 
tho cocnicient 270 04 ( 003GDD“*^ to make it ngico with 
the normal an theimoinotci at 100“ gave iiumbeis some 
wliittoo Inigo foi nil tempei itures from 200’ to 323" 
The difTcieiiLO seemed to rise to ania\imum at about 180", 
^dicn it \ray about \ and to diminish so as to be only 
about at tho highest toiupeiatures of tho companbon 
Two bulphinoiis acid gas thcimoiuctcrs, with piossurcs 69 
c m and 75 cm at 0", oalculated with coefficients 263 0 
( 003791-*) and 2G1 4 <003825“*) lespectively to make 
tliem agiee at 100" with the noimal air thoimomotor, each 
gave numbers too small foi tho Lighei teiripeiatuies by dhf 
foienccs increasing gradually from at 140° to 3° at 320“ 

(6) Air and gas theimometei s calculated accoiding to 
differences ol pressmo of the gas kept at the same appaicnt 
volume (that la to say, with the bounding mcituiy column 
at a constant mmk on tbo glass stem of the thoimometer) 
gave uuinbeis too small at tho higher toinporatures by 
diffoiences gradually increasing up to 2^" at 360® in the 
ease of Ohout- le Roi orjatal, a haid glass without lead, and 
to as much as 3^° m the case of oidmaiy glass 

Id connexion with these obseivatious Eegiiaulb remaika 
that tho greatest cause of unoeitainty m his air Ibei- 
momotiy is the allowance foi expansion of tho glass It 
was only by most caiofully made special expoiimcnta® on 
each paiticulai hulb and tube, to detoimine its CApansion 
thioughoub the lango foi which it was to bo used, that ho 
succeeded in obtaining tho gieat accuracy which we find in 
his results, accoiding to which the piobable eiioi, whothoi 
by his normal an theimomotor, oi by othei an oi gas thei- 
mometois of thoso ststod abovo to agioe with it perfectly, 
was not more than fiom 1 to 16 of a dogiee for any 
tompoiatuio up to 350° 

(6) Tho moiciuy-m glass thermomotoia which Begnaolt 
geneially used foi compaiison with his noimal air thoi- 
mometei woie overflowing thermomotei a, because he found 
that with such he conld more easily obtain the very ininate 
accuracy at which he aimed than with the oidinaiy volu- 
metric thermometers, but the formula by which he calcu- 
lated tompeiature fiom the oveiflowing theimometer was 
adapted to give exactly the same losult as would have been 
obtained by the ordinary theimometer with divisions on 
the stem eonesponding to equal volumes of the boie It 
must bo lemembered, however, that this perfect agreement 
between the voluinetiio and overflowing thermometois 
would not bo found nnloss the expansion of tho hulb and 
tube were uniform and isotiopu, throughout 

(7) The geneial results of Hegnault’a compaiisons of 
mo icury theimoiaetois with his noimal aii t hoimometei 

* I-BStoaJ, of tlio OOSCbS of hu uoimal nr thoimometei, lU-guaulfc 
sUtsstliat foi lusliydiogputhoiniometor lio used 0036B2(wluoli would 
make tha ooemcioni m foimula (2) bo 273 83 m&to'ul of 272 85) But 
this wmsb suialy be a mistako, as ha found 0036678 for tha " oooBicicnt 
of dilatation'* ot hydiogen cnlonlatacl from its incieaso of pieBsmo in 
oonstintiolurao, -ind 0086613 foi tho coolhcient of dilatation observed 
diieetly for hydrogen undei. constant preaaiiros of from 1 to 1 ntmos 
(PP 78, 80, 91, 116, 110), and he nowbeio speaks of liaviog found 
any smaller value than OOSOOl foi hydingen 

* These expciimeuts weio made by finding the weight of morenry 
contained in each bulb and tube at several different tempeiatuies 
thioughout the range thiongli which it was to bo naed, and thence eol 
oulating the bulks according to the density of raoioiny for the different 
tomperaturaa found by his indepandent investigation of tho absolute 
dilatation of mewitty by tha hydiostatio method, this method boing 
mdependent of the evpansion of tha cantamuig gloss or othei solid 


wcio givott liy himself in a diagiam of cuivos iioin winch 
the accompanying is copied on a leduced scale (fig 3) 

It shows that at a tompeiaturo of 320® the indopoudent 
iiiuicuiy theimometer stands at 329 8®, the theimometei 
of meicury m C'boisi le Roi ciysLal at 337 25°, and the 
tlicimomclLi of meicuiy in ordinaiy glass at 321 8°, 
and that the indepomlent morcuiy theimometer and the 
morcuiy in Choisi le Roi crystal ° ® | ^ 

stand 10° higher than the normal III 1 1“ 

an theimometer at tho tempoiatures <* - „ 

by it of 323“ and 3 45® respectively “ 5 “ ^ TT 1 1 1 

§ 2(> Tho cm VO for tho indc- a 

pendent mercury thormoiuetei is 
moiely Regnault’s giaphic ropre 

sentation of his expeiiments on the » 4 Sr 1 ci 

absolute expansion of morcuiy “ ~ k - 

(Relation des Rxpti lences, vol i ™ 

p 328) It shows that the addition » _ _ I -LL I ~ jj 1 1 ^ 

ot bulk given to tbe same mass H — ^ ~ | r “® 

of mercury nndei constant pi essuie m [ ■ | - — km 

by elevation of temperature is for j" H '' ;™ 

the same diffeienco of tempoiatures m 1 -■« 

as indicated by his noimal air m~II; III] I™ 

theimometer regulaily greater and |“ H 

greater tho higher the tempoiature » -|-j- _ I _ I)_ “ 

§ 27 It 18 interesting to see " M TS 

by the diagram that at tho high « » 

temperatures all tho mercuiy ther- “ n "” 

mometera keep nearer to the air ^ T " 

thermometer than does tho inde« Jill 1 11 ~T J 
pendent mercuiy theimometer, and Vi 7 '»~ 5 H~ 8 ~a~lrV° 
that tha mercury m ordinary soft Fig 3 

glass keeps much nearer to the an thermometer than docs 
the morcuiy lu the hard Choisi le Roi glass We infei that, 
still leckouing tempeiatme by the an thermometer, we 
have regular augmentation of expansion at thehigh tempeia- 
tnres m all the different glasses, each gieatei than the ^ 
augmentation of expansion of mercuiy, and that this 
augmentation is gieatei in the soft ordinary glass |jfi 
than in the hard Choisi le Eoi glass, being lu the 1| 
ordinaiy gloss great enough to overcompeusate in i ! 
the lesultmg thermoinetnc indication the augmenting - | 
expansion of the mercury fiom 100° to 246° , while 
above 246° in the ordinary glass theimometer, and ' 
at all temperatures above 100° in the Choisi le ; 

Roi theimometer, the compensation is only partial 
Between 0° and 100° the independent mercury ] 
thermometer stands regulaily lowei than the aii i 
theimometei by as great a difference as 35° at 60°, ; 
where lb IS a maximum The curves for the meicury- ' 
in-glass theimomoters are not shown between 0° and ® ^ 
100°, but lb IB clear fiom the diagram that the Choisi ] 
lo Roi thermometer must, like the indopendenb - 
mercuiy theimometei, stand lower than the air thei- ; 
mometei, but by a smaller difference, piobably only ! 
about 2° at 50°, and tbe ordinary glass tlieimomotei , 
higher than, the an thermometer from 0° to 100“ by i 
a difference which may ho 2° or 3° at 60° This last ™ 
inference from the diagiam is confiimed by Eegnanlt’s liM 
table of results facing page 227 of his first volume jl 
§ 28 In the best modern thermometers the l|| 
graduabons ore actually engraved on tho glass , but A 
in most popular thermometers, and in many foi ^ 
smentiffo investigation, they are on an attached scale 4 
of wood, or ivory, oi brass, or papei Some of the best 
popular thermometers are the German bath theimometers, 
m whiiffi the graduation is on a paper scale guarded by 
being enclosed in a wide glass tube beimetically seolod 
round the stem and over tbe bulb of tbe glass which 
contains the mercury, in the mannei shown in fig 4. 
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The giaduation is clearer and more easily read m this 
kind of thermometei than m any other The complete 
piotection of the paper scale against damp and damage 
affoided by its hermetically sealed glass envelope gives a 
peienmally enduring quality to this form of theimometei,^ 
such as 18 possessed by no others e\capt those graduated 
on the glass , and the lightness of the paper lendeis its 
proper attachment to the inner stem, by gum or otherwise, 
thoroughly trustworthy, when once well done by the maker 
Oidi of the instiument For scientific puiposes tho paper 
"“'■y scale was too cheap, and common, and good, to ft 
th^mo wieas of those instrument makeis who in 

metal of Germany and France substituted the heavy gradu- 
mercTiiy ated slab of opal glass for the papei, while still 
Id glass adhering to the bath thermometer pattern in hei- 
motically enclosing this scale in an outei contaming 
glass tube, — very unnecessanly, as the glass scale, 
unlike the papei Boale, does not leqmre any such 
protection 

This IS now, howevei, a thing of the past At the 
present time all high-class scientific theimometeis 
are graduated on the glass of the stem without any 
attached scale of other material Except in lespect la 
to ease of reading the indications this simplest form || 
is, both for popular and for scientific purposes, 
superior even to the Geiman bath thermometei 
with hermetically sealed paper scale , and this will 
be the foim intended when we speak of a meioury 
thermometer, oi a spirit thermometei, oi a liquid 
Iheimometei, without any special qualification 
§ 29 Ptopatiea of Matte) concet)ied tn hgmd 
The) mmeters — The indications of the liquid thei- 
mometei depend not only upon the expansion of the 
liquid with heat , they are seriously modified by the 
expansion expeiionced also by the containing solid 
The msti ament in fact consists of a glass measuio 
measuring the bulk of a liquid If tho bulk of tlie 
hollow space in the glass and the bulk of tho hqmd 
expand by the same amount, the apparent bulk of 
the hquid as thus measuicd wiU lemam unchanged 
Now, supposing the gloss to be perfectly homogene- 
ous and isotiopio (see art Elastioity, §§ 38, 39, 
and chap i of Mathematical Theoiy), and the bulb 
to bo fiee from internal stiain, the glass will, when 
warmed unifoimly, expand equally in all directions, 
and the volume of the hollow space will be alteied 
in the same ratio as tho volume of the glass itself 
Heuce the indications of tho theimomcter depend 
on a duGfeience between the expansion of the glass 
and the expansion of the liquid 

§ 30 To define exactly the indications of a thei- 
mometer founded on the expansion of a finid, let the 
volume of the boro of the stem between two consecu- 
tive divisions be called foi brevity a defftee measme ^ 
The degree measure is habitually made as nearly ^ " 
as possible equal throughout the scale in the best mercmy- 
lu-glass thermometers , and, as wo shall see {§ 62), it ought 
to be so in an air thermometer to give mdications agreeing 
with the absolute thermodynamic scale nearly enough for 
the most accurate practical thermometry But m practical 
spirit-thermometers the divisions are made to coirespond 
as nearly os may be to degrees of a standard mercury or air 

^ Provided it is nevei exposed to “'hro'miing” tempeiatores (or 
toinpeistiues high enough to produce paitudly destructive distiBation 
of the p^pei) Instiument makeis ignoring this caution have nctually 
made it with giaduation extending to such temperatuies foi kitchen 
use The result is that it gets injured to the extent of partiaUy 
hi owning the hermetically sealed paper, and hcfogging the innei ata&u» 
of the gloss envelope, hy applying it to tost the tempeiature of 
molted fat in oookmg Tat this purpose the simple scientifle ther- 
mouiatet with giaduation on the gloss stem is piopei 


thcrmomotoi, and the degree measures are theiefoie (Table 
II below) laigor and laiger fiom the lowei to the upper 
end of the scale Fui the purpose, however, of eompaiing 
thetheimometuoiierfoiniances of different liquids, we shall 
suppose the degree measuie to bo of equal volume thiougli- 
out the scale m each case 

Let IT ho the numhei of degico nieisuios contained in the 
loluuio of the hulb and stem up to tho point nmked seio on 
the SLilo , and Itt B, denote the volume, at sny tompuiitma t, of 
tho degico messuie reckoned in absolute units of lolutne Tba 
tolnmo of tlio bulh and stem up to zoio uiU bo ND, On the sup- 
position of pciftct isotropy and fieedoui fiom stioin in tho glass, IT 
mil bt mdc 2 K-ndcnt of the temneratme and D,/Do will be tho latio 
of the I olumo ot any poition of the glass at tempeiatme f to its 
volume at the tempeiitun- eslled zeio, if B, denote tho volume of 
the dcgica measuio when the glass is nt this zoio tompoi ituie Let 
now L| and L, denote the volumes of the whole hnuid in a theirao 
metoi at the two tempciatiiies t and 0 , wo havo L, — NDo And if 
a bo tho numhu of scolo dmsiona m uking tho place of the hqmd 
suifici. m the tiioimometer tube, wo have Hence 

L,/L.= (1+“/NA/D« Hence z-H - l) Hence, if El 

denote augmentation of hulk ot the hqmd, and Et augmentation of 
hulk of each degitc division of the stein, when tcnipoiatnro is 
1 used hom 0 to f, each icckoiicd in turns ot tho bulk at zero tom- 
peiotmo, wo have 



This IS tho foimula foi tha ordinary liquid thermometer 
It 18 also applicable to the constant piessure an ther- 
mometer, in which, with propoi mstrumentdl means to 
keep tho pressuie constant, oir is allowed to expand 01 
oontiact with elevation 01 depiession of tempoiatuie, and 
its volnme is meabared m apiopeily shaped glaee meafianng 
vessel We may aibitianly determine to take s as tho 
numeiio foi the tempeiature which is indicated by any 
one paiticular thermometer of this kind, foi instanco, a 
mothyl butyrate thermometei, or an alcohol thermo- 
meter, or a meiouiy 01 an air thormometei But if 
s=>t tor any one individual theimomotei, it cannot be 
exaetlv so foi any other In the first advances towards 
acooidte thermometiy it was taken so for tJie mercury-in- 
gloBs thermometer, and by general consent it was oon- 
tmued so until it was found (§ 25) that different meioury- 
m-glass theimometoiB, each made with absolute aocuiaoy, 
diller largely m their leckoniugs of tempeiatuie 
§ 31 Muim zeal Tha numeb) y — In § 1 2 above, a perfectly Thermo 
definite and veiy simple basis for numeiicel thermometiy meter 
was desonbed, not as having been adopted m practice, but 
as an lUustiation of a veiy geneial piinciple upon which coMtiuii 
reckoning of tempeiature may be done m numbers The the spe 
prmciplo IS this Two definite tempeiatuies depending on ciUe 
pioperties of some particular substance 01 substanoos are 
first fixed upon and maiked by two arbitrary numbeis, — “ 

as, for instance, the temperature of molting ice marked 
zeio, and the temperature of steam issuing from boiling 
water under atmospheric pressuie of exactly one atmo, 
marked 100 Then any intermediate temperatiue t is 
obtained by taking t parts of water at 100” and (100 - t) 
parts at 0° and mixing them together As said in § 12 
this method is limited to temperatures at which liquid 
water can be obtained, and therefore practically it is only 
applicable between the melting point of ice and the boiling 
point of water, under ordinary atmospheric pressure 

§ 32 Any other liquid of permanent chemical constitu- Thermo 
tion might be used instead of water aa the thennomebric metry 
substance in thermometry founded on mixtures , so even 
might a powdeied solid Oil if used instead of water™™ 
would have the advantage of being available for highet 
temperatures, but want of perfect definiteness and con- 
stancy of chemical constitution, is a fatal disqualification for 
it as the fundamental thermometric substance foi ther 
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moinofciy by mi^tuics Liquid mcioiuy might bo iiaoil with 
tho .idvaiitigo of being available foi both liighci and lonei 
toiiipci ihiios than w.itLi, thiongh a niucli widei whole niigo 
iiidoed than oithei aa.itoi oi oil Foi iiie as thcimomotiit 
Bubstanco foi the method of im\tnios both natei and 
meiciiiy, in tho conditions of 'iiiiiio\imate pmity in which 
they aie easily obtained in abinnknce, hmc e paiamount 
advantage ovoi all othoi liquids, in noai enough oppio\ima 
tiuu to pcilect do/initencss and constancy of conshlutiou 
to give piactic-iUy pcifcot theunometiio losults 
Diiftrciit ^ 33 In 12, 21, 25, 30, 31, 33, scveial distinct 
oqttiliy definitions of numeiical lockoiiuig of tempeiatuio have 
Slllo”’ given In each of these the dilleiences of tempcia 

thoimo tuio as Inch me to bo called equal aio defined specially, and 
iiittiic this IS the essence of tho thoiinoinotiio scale in each case (the 
sssiimii muiking of 0" and 100° foi tho “ficezing" and “boiling” 
points being oomuion to all os a matter of piactical usage 
and not an eaecntial of tho theimonietiio piinciple in any 
caso) Thus 111 12, 31, and 32 diffeiencos of tempeia 

tuio aio called equal which aic pioduocd by the com- 
munication of equal quantities of heat to a given quantity 
of tho pQitieiilai thoimometiic substance chosen— watei, 
for oiample, oi meicuiy, in othei words 68 below), 
this Ikcimumctiic system is clia:.cii so as to mako the 
spcciiiG heal of n paiticulai theiniometiic substance the 
aaino foi all tumperaturcs, Again in § 24 diffeionces of 
tompeiatmo are called eqail foi which tho dilfcrcncoi. 
ot pieh&uie aie equal in au of tho paiticulai density which 
an has if its ptossme is oiio atmo when its tempeia 
tuieie "fraeniig” This is Rognault’s “normal thermo- 
metiy ” In ^ 23 (1), (2), (3), (1), other reckonings of 
huh toinpaiatuie diffoiing essentially from this, though^ as 
jHuudut liognault’a oxiioumonta piovod, by but veiy small difiei 
tioiiiu" simply by the substitution of air of 

iiiopoity CognauU’b noimal density, and of other gases 

III I pu than air, foi tho an of Hegnaiilt’a nomoltheiinometer In 
tii iihi g 25 (5) a theimoraotry founded oii a corapIe\ coolhoiency 
ltmi.e c-hangc of piossuic and volume of a gas and change of 
volumo of some one paiticiilar glass vessel is defined and 
oompaiod with Rognoiilt’s noiinal tlioiniometry , and in § 
25 (6) and (7) the same is dono foi the ordinaiy mercuiy- 
in-glass thcimomotei, which depends on a coofitciency of 
glass and meicury leading to tho reckoning of temperature 
defined in ^ 30 Again in § 26 and § 24 (I) is indi- 
cated a system of thormometiy founded on we absolute 
dilatation of some ilaid, such as meicury or alcohol oi buty- 
lato ot oxide of methyl or othoi peimauent liquid or air, 
at some coustaul piessuie, such as one atmo, with equal 
difleiences of tempoiaturo defined as those which give equal 
dilatations of tho partioulai substance chosen as the tlipimn 
motile fluid 

§ 3i Each of all these difl: 0 ient definitions of tempera 
turo 18 founded on somo paiticulai propeity of a particular 
substance A theimometer graduated to fulfil one of the 
defiuitiuiis for one paiticulai bubstanco would not ogioe 
with another tlioimomotoi graduated accoidmgto tho same 
definitiiiii for anotlioi substance, or accoidmg to some of 
Piaim the other definitions Amuchmoiesatisfactoiy ioundahon 

til” theiinonietry is afloided by theimoJynanuc suence, 

iiymmu, which (see THCRMODiwuiios) gives us a definiboii ol 
dahni- tonipoiatuio depending on ccitain tboimodynamic pio- 
tionof pel ties of inattei in aueh a maimer that if a thermomotei 
tompoia- j^a graduated acooidiug to it fiom obseivation of ono clibs 
of theimal offocts m one paiticulor substance, it will agree 
With a thoimometar giaduated according to the R omfl 
thennodynamic law fiom tho same class of effects m 
any othei euhsfcanoe, or fiom tho same or fiom K.nnin 
othei class of effects lu anothei substance Thus wo 
l^ve what is callod the absolute theimodynamic scale 
This scale IS now in modern thermal science the ultimate 
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scale of refeionco foi all theirnometeia of whatevoi kind 
(^ 67) It is deflnod in §§ 35 and 37 aftei tho following 
picJimiimiy A piece of mattei which we shall call tho 
“theimomotiic body” oi “ ihciniomotiiG substance ” must 
bo given, and at each instant it must bo tluoughout ot 
one tompeiatmo, whatevei opeiations we poiform upon it 
For simplicity wo shall suppose it to be of one substance 
thioughout It may bo all solid, oi it may be pai tly solid 
and tho remaiudoi gaseous (os the contoiits of a wholly 
fiozcn ciyophoius^ or any othei foim of closed vessel full 
of ICO and vapoui of wotei, but with no oir) , ot it may at 
one paiticular tempoiaturo in the course of its use be 
partly solid and paitly liquid and paitly gaseous (as the 
contents of a pnitially fiozen oryophorus) , oi it may he 
partially hqmd and paitully gaseous (as tho contents ot 
an unfiozen ciyophoius oi of a “ philosophoi’s haniraei"), 2 
01 it may bo all hquid , oi it may be all gas , or it may 
be all fimd at a temperatuie above the Andiews “ ciitical 
temperature ” •* If it be all solid it may be undei any 
homogeneous stiess (Elasticity, Mathematical Theoiy, 
put 1 , chap 1 ) , but in any case we suppose foi siiuplicity 
tlia stiess to be homogeneous thioughout, and theiefoio if 
the thermomctiic body be partly solid and paitly fluid, 
tbe stioaa lu the solid as well as m tho fluid must be 
•anijotm jneasme in all diiettwns To avoid excluding 
the case of all solid fiom our statements, we shall use 
genaally the woid which will mean normal picssuie 
leckoned m number of units of force per unit of aica 
m every case xn which the whole oi any pait of the 
theimometue body is flnid, and will denote this or any 
othei possible stiess when the thermometiic body is all 
solid 

§ 35 (1) Alter the bulk or shape of the theimometue Fust 
substance till it becomes waimei to any desued dogiee 

(2) Keeping it now ot this higher temperatuie, alter bulk oi “ 
shape faither, and generate the heat which the substance of two 
takes to keep its temperatuie constant, by Stirling watei, tAmpoio 
or a poition of the substance itself, if it is paitly fluid, *“!'■> 
and measure the quantity of work spent in tins staring 

(3) Bung it back towaids its original bulk and shape till Oamot’s 
It becomes cooled to its original temperature (4) Keeping theimo 
it at this tempeiatuio, reduce it to its oiiginol bulk and 
shape, carrying off, by a large quontity of watei, the heat S 
which it must part with to pievent it fiom becoming alued 
warmed Find by a special exporiment how much woik 
must be done to give an equal amount of boat to an equal 
amount of water by stirring Then the ratio of the first 
measured quantity of woik to the second is the ratio of 

the higher temperature to the lower on the absolute ther 
modynamic scale 

§ 36 The following is equivalent to § 35, and is moie 
convenient for analytical use It is donved from § 36 
by supposing the first and thud operations to be so small 
that the ratio defined as the latio of the two temperatnies 
13 infinitely nearly unity, and conveisely § 35 — our first 
foim of definition of absolute temperiture — may bo denved 
fiom tho second, which is to be now given, by passing 
through a finite range of temperature by successive infini- 
tesimal steps, and applying the second definition to each 
! step 

§ 37 Let the theimomotiio body be infinitesimally 
warmed by stimng a portion or the whole of itself if it 
be partially or wholly fluid, or by stiuing a quantity of 
fimd in space aiouiid it if it bo all solid, and during the 
piocess let tho stiess upon the body bo kept unchanged 
The body expanding oi contracting oi changing its shape 
With the heat, as the case may be, does work upon tbe 
satiounding material by which its stiess is main tained 

* ^ -ufiLGleB Iiiquin, Hattsb (PnOBEaTits ov), awfll Steam 
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Scoond Find tlao ratio of the amount of woik thus done to the 
(l(.iini amount of woik apeut lu tho atiiiing Poi bio\ity we 

woifc-iatio Again, let the stieae bo 
luhiiitesimally int lea&ed, tho thoimometric body being now 
tiuL — ioi the time enclosed in an impoimeable envelope ao that 
byiitio it may neithei gain uoi lose caloiic It will mo (oi fall)^ 
ot in j,j tempeiatuio in viitue of tlio augmentation of stress 
Itsimil mfimtemnal elevaiion of tempe7 aft« e to 

iliffu whole absolute tempttaiute i<t eq^ial to the wotl-iaCto 

once of m/ullipUed %nto the 7 atio of the infimteszmal aitymentatwjh 
tempoia whole sU esa 

whoL ° § dS To show how oui definition of absolute tempeiatme 

teinpaii- 1^1 to be applied in piactioe toko the following examples 
tiiro Example 1 — Any case in which the thoimomotiic substance 
is pait in one condition and the lemamdei m anoihei of 
different density, aa part solid and pait vapoui, 01 part 
solid and pait lir^uid, or pait lic[aid and poit steam In 
this last case, as explained abovo (§ 34), we suppose the 
stiess to be unifoim piessure in all directions 
Let j) ha ita amount, lud let t be tho ahsoluto tompeiature co 
aijontliuff to tins pieasuio Let & ba tho ratio of tho denail^ of tho 
1 uu to that of the dcuaei poition, p the density of the laiei p 
tion, ind Jk tlio quantity ol woik icqnued to gcnciato tho h. _ 
taken to conveit unit mass of tho substance hom tho lower to tho 
highei couditiou (« the “latent heat” of tiauutiou fiom. tho 
louei to tho highci condition, per unit mass of tho sabstroco, and 
J the dynaiuical oqnivAont of the thermal unit in iihich k is 
nioasuiod) Tho woik done by the substanoo m passing fiom tho 
donsu to the laici condition poi unit toluino of the lattci is 
p(l-<r), and the amount of wmk lequiied to genet ate ths heat 
taken in doing so w Jp/c IXenoo the work lotio of oui aoor— ’ 




CD 

Lot now the prossuic bo moi eased by aa infinitely small quantity 
dp, and, tho suhstanoo bcuig still in tho two conditions but of 
unifoim tompoiatms thiouehout, Ictdibe the conesx>oudmg rr— 
in iempoiature 'Wo have by tho definition (§ 87) 


dt_ p{i-ff) dp _ W , 
t Jptt p JpK 
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Hence 
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Water § 39 Fig 6 lepieseuts a thermometer constructed to 
steam ahow absolute temperatuie on the plan of example 1, § 38, 
realized foi the case of water and vapour of WAter as ther- 
mometne substance The containing vessel consists of a 
tube with cylmdiic bulb like au oidinary theimometer , 
but, unlike on ordmaty theimometer, the tube i& bent in 
the manner shown in the drawing The tube may be of 
fiom 1 to 2 or 3 millims bore, and the cyhndneal pait 
of the bulb of about ten times as much The length of 
the cylindiical part of the bulb may be rathei more than 
of the length of the straight part of the tube The 
contents, watei and vapour of water, aie to ha put in andth^ 
glass heimetically sealed to enclose them, with the utmost 
precautions to o'btain pme watei as thoroughly freed from 
air os possible, aftei better than the best manner of instiu- 
meut makers in making cryophornses and water hammers 
The quantity of water left in at the sealing must be enough 
to fill the cylindrical part of the bulb and the homrontal 
blanch of the tube When m use the straight pait of tho 
tube must be veiticnl with its closed end up, and the part 
of it occupied by the manometiic water-cOlumn must be 
kept at a nearly enough defimte temperature by a sur- 

^ In tlie case of fall the elevation of temperatuie is to ke legioded 
as negative , and m this case the “ wcik latio ” is negative also 


loundmg gla«,s jacket tubo of iced water This glass 
jacket-tube uido enough to allow little lunqis of 
ice to be diojipcd into it fiom its upxjei end, which 
IS oiien By aid of an india lubbei tubo connected 
with its lowci end, arid a little movable tisteiii, as 
shown in the diawing, the Icfol of the watci lu the 
j.icket IS kept fiom a few iiiclios abovo to a quarter of au 
moh below that of the inteiioi manometiic column Thus, 
by dioppmg in lumps of ite so as alw ays to kccp> some 
unmelted ico floating in the watei of tho jacket, it is cosy to 
koep the tem^iciaturo of tho top of the manonietiio watoi 
column exactly at the fieozing tem- 
peiature As we shall see xiiescntly, 
tho manometiic water below its free 
smface may bo at any temperature 
fiom freezing to 10° C abovo fieez- 
ing without more than ^ per cent of 
hydiostatic error The tempeiature 
m the vapoui -space above the liquid 
column may bo eithei fieezing or 
anything highci It ought not to 
be lower than freezing, because, if 
It weiB so, vapour would condense 
as lioai fiost on the glass, and eva- 
poiation fiom the top of tho liquid 
column would cither cryophoinswise 
(see Li«iuin and Thehmodynxmics) 
freeze tho liquid theio, 01 would cool 
It below the freezing point 

§ 40 The chief object of keeping 
tho top of the manometiio column 
exactly at the freezing point is to 
leudei peifectly definite and con 
stant the steam, pieseuie in the space 
above it 

A second object of considerable 
impoitance when the bore of the tube 
is so small aa one millimetie is to 
give constancy to the oapiUaiy ten 
sion of tho surface of the water 
The elevation by capiUary attraction 
of ice-cold water in a tube of one 
millimetie boie is about 7 millnns 
The constancy of temperatuie pro- 
vided by the sunounding iced water 
will he more than sufflcient to pre- 
vent any perceptible erroi duo to 
inequality of this effect To avoid 
enor fiom capillary atuaction the 
bote of the tube ought to be very 
uniform, if it is so small as one milli 
metre If it be thies millimetres or 
mor^ a veiy longb approach to 
uniformity would suffice ® 

A third object of the iced water jacket, and one of much 
more impoitance thou the second, is to give accuracy to 
the hydrostatic measmement by keeping tho density of 
the water throughbut the long vertiral branch definite and 
constant But the density of water at the fieezmg point 
18 only per cent less than the maximum density, and 
IB the same as the density at 8° 0 , and therefore when 
per cent is an admissible eiror on om thermometrio 
pressure, tho density will be noaily enough constant with 
any temperature from 0° to 10° 0 thionghout tLo 
colnmn Bttt on account of the fiist object mentioned 
abovo the very top of the water column must be kept 
with exceeding exactness at the freezing temperature 

§ 41 In this instrament the " thermometrio substance “ 
(§ 34) is the watat pud vnpofif of water in the hulb, or 
more properly speaking the poitions of water and vapour 
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of water infinitely near their separating interface. The 
rest of the water is merely a means of measuring hydrosta- 
tically the fluid pressure at the interface. ‘When the 
temperature is so high as to make the pressure too great 
to be conveniently measured by a water column, the 
hydrostatic measurement may be done, os shown in the 
annexed drawing (fig. 7), by a mercury column in a 
glass tube, surrounded by a glass water jacket not shown 
in the drawing, to keep it very accurately at some definite 
temperature so that the density of the mercury i 
accurately known. 

The simple form of steam thermometer repre- 
sented with figui-od dimensions in fig. 6 will bo 
very convenient for practical use for temperatures 
from freezing to 60°. Through this range the 
pressure of water-steam, reckoned in terms of the 
balancing column of water of maximum density, in- 
creases (Table V.) from fij to 202-3 centimetres j 
and for this therefore a tube of a little more than 2 
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metres will suffice. Prom 60° to 140° the pressure of steam 
now reckoned in terms of the length of a balancing colomn 
of mercury at 0“ increases from I4'88 to 271*8 centimetres ; 
and for this a tube of 280 centimetres may be provided. 
For higher ^ temperatures a longer column, or several 
columns, as m the multiple manometer, or an accurate air 
pressure-gauge, or some other means, such as a very accur- 
ate instrument constructed on the principle of Bourdqn’e 
metallic pressure-gauge, may be employed, so as to allow 
us still to use water and vapour of water as fth arTTinmetric 


High- § 42. At 230° C., the superior limit of Begnault’s high- 
PMSSUTB pressure steam experiments, the pressure is 27*63 atmos, 
th™o. ^ limiting our steam thermometer 

meter, to this temperature and pressure. Suitable means can 
easily be found for measuring wibh all needful accuracy 
much higher pressures than 27 atmos. But at so hi gh ^ 
temperature as 140°, vapour of mercui-y measured by a 
water column, as shown in the diagram (fig. 8), becomes 
available for purposes for which one milb'metre to the 
degree is a sufficient sensibility. The merenry-steam- 
pressure thermometer, with pressure measured by water- 
colnmn, of dunonsions shown in the diawina serves 
from 140 to 280* 0,, and will have very ample sensibility 
through the upper half of its scale. At 280° its sensihility 


will be about 4| oontimotrea to the degree ! For ti 
tares above 280° sufficient sensibility for most purposes is 
obtained by substituting mercury for water in that simplest 
form of steam thermometer shown in fig. 6, in which the 
pressure of the steam is measured by a column of the 
liquid iteelf kept at a definite tempera- 
ture. When the liquid is mercury there 
is no virtue in the particular temperature 
0°C., and a stream of water as nearly as 
may be of atmospheric temperature will 
be the easiest as well as the most accu- 
rate way of keeping the mercury at a 
definite temperature. As the pressure 
of mercury steam is at all ordinary 
atmospheric temperatures quite imper- 
ceptible to the hydrostatic test when 
mercury itself is the balancing liquid, 
that which was the chief reason for fix- 
ing the temperature at the interface 
between liquid and vapour at the top of 
the pressure-measuring oolumn when 
the balancing liquid was water (§ 40) 
has no weight in the present case; but, 
on the other hand, a mnch more precise 






definiteness than the ten degrees latitude allowed in the 
former case for the temperature of the main length 
of the manometric column is now necessary. In fact, 
a change of temperature of 2*2° in mercury at any 
atmospheric temperature produces about the same propor- 
tionate change of density os is produced in water by a 
change of temperature from 0“ to 10°, that is to say, about 
^ per cent; but there is no difficulty in keeping, ‘by 
means of a water jacket, the mercury column constant to 
some defi.nite temperature within a vastly smaller margin 
of error than 2*2°, especially if we choose for the definite 
temperature something near the atmospheric temperature 
at the time, or the temperature of whatever abundant water 
supply may be available. If the vortical tube for the pros- 
sure-measiiring mercury oolumn be 830 centimetres long, 
the simple mercury-steam thermometer may be used up to 
620° 0., the highest temperature reached by Eegnault iu 
his experiments (Table V. below) on mercury-steam. By 
using an iron bulb and tube for the part of the thermometer 
exposed to the high temperature, and for the lower part of 
the measuring column to within a few metres of ite top, 
with glass for the upper part to allow the mercury to be 
seen, a mercury-steam-pressure thermometer can with great 
ease be made which shall be applioable for temperatures 
giving pressures up to as many atmospheres as can be 
measured by the vertical height available. The apparatus 
t^y of course be simplified by dispensing with the Tor- 
ricellian vacuum at the upper end of the tube, and opening 
the tube to the . atmosphere, when the steam-pressure to be 
me^nred is so great that a rough and easy barometer 
observation gives with sufficient accuracy the air-pressure 
at the top of the measuring column. The easiest, and not 
necessarily in practice the least accurate, way of measuring 
very high pressures of mercury-steam will be by enclosing: 
some air above the cool presBare-measuriiig column of 
mercury, and so making it into a compressed-air. pressure!- 
gauge, it being understood that the law of compression of 
the air under the presaiures: for which it is to,; bo tised 
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m tlio gauge is known by accuiate indopendont expeiiments 
snob as those oE Rennault ou the compresoibility of air 
and othei gnaes 

§ 43 The water-steam thermometer may be used, but 
somewhat preoanously, foi tempciatures below the fiec^iiig 
point, because watei, especially when enclosed and pio 
tected na the poition ot it m the bulb of oui theimo- 
metei is, may be cooled many degieoa below its fieezing 
point without becoming fiozen but, not to speak of the 
uncertainty or instability of this peculiar condition of 
watei, the instiument would be uusatisfaetoiy on account 
of lusufficiont thermouietrio sensibility for temperaAmes 
more than two or throe degrees below the freezing point 
Hence, to make a steam thermometer foi such tempeiatures 
some other substance than watei should be taken, and 
none seems better adapted for the purpose 
than sulphurous acid, which, iii the ap- 
paratus lepiesented with figured dimen- 
sions lu the accompanying diagram (fig 
9), makes an admirably convenient and 
sensitive thermometer for temperatures 
from -I- 20° to something far below — 30°, 
as wo see from the results of Eegnault's 
measurements (Table VI below) 

§ 44 To sum up, we have ni 39 43 

a complete senes of steam-pi assure tlioi- 
mometeia, of sulphurous acid, of watei, 
and of meiemy, adapted to give absolutely 
dehnite and highly sensitive theimometuo 
mdioations throughout the wide range J 
fioiu aomotlung much below - 30* to con- i 
sideiably above 620° of the centigrade | 
scale The graduation of the scales ofP 
these thei mo meters to show absolute | 

temperature is to be made by calculation 
fiom formula (3) of § 38, when the ieq.ui- 
SLte expel imeutal data, that is to say, thu 
values of a- and pK for dilTeieat values of 
p throughout the lange for which each 
substance is to be used as theimometuo 
fluid are available Hitherto these requi- 
sites have not been given by dueot experi- 
ment for any one of the three substances 
with suflioient accuiacy for oui theimo- 
metric purpose through diiy range what- 
ever Water, naturally, is the one for 
which the neaiest appioacli to the requi- 
site mfoimatiou has been obtained Fui 
it Keguault’s expeiiments have given, no 
doubt with great accuracy, the values 
of p (the steam ptessure) and of k (the 
latent beat ol steam per unit mass) for 
all temperatures reckoned by bis noimal 
air thermometer, which we now regard merely as an 
arbitrary scale of tempeiature, through the lango from 
— 30° to + 230° If he, or any other experimentoi, hod 
given us with similar accuracy through the same range 
the values of p (the density of steam) and cr (the ratio 
of the density of steam to the density of water in contact 
with it), for temperatures reckoned on the same aibitioiy 
scale, we should have all the data from experiment required 
for the graduation of our water-steam tliermometer to 
absolute thermodynamic scale Fiu it is to be lemaiked 
that all reckoning of tempoiaturo is eliminated fiom the 
second member of formula (3), and that in our use of 
it Eeguault’s normal thermometer basmeiely been lefeixed 
to for the values of pK and of 1 — <r, which oonespond to 
stated values of p The aibitrary constant of integration, 
to, IS truly acbitraiy It will he convenient to give it 
such a value that the difference of values of t between the 


I 

Fiff 9 


freezing point of water and the temperature foi whiclijf? is 
equal to one atnio shall be 100, as this makes it agree 
with the centigiade scale lu respect to the difference between 
the numbers measuiing the tcinpeiatui es which on the 
centigrade scale aie maikod 0° aud 100° Vo shall see 
(§ 56 below) tbit indirectly by means of ei.peiiments on 
hydrogen gas this assignation of the aibitiary constant of 
integration would give 273 foi the absolute temperature 
0° C , and 373 for that of 100° C Meantime, as said 
above, we have not the complete data from diieot expeii- 
ments even ou water steam foi giaduating the watei steam 
tbermometei , but on the other hand we have, fiom expeii- 
ments on air and on hydrogen and othei gases, data whicli 
allow us to graduate indiiectly any continuous mtiinsic 
thermoscope (§19 above) accoiding to the absolute scale , 
and we shall see that by thus mdiiectly graduating the 
watei-steam thermometer, we leain the density of steam at 
different temperatuies more accurately than it has hitherto 
been made known by any direct experiments ou uatei-steam 
Itself 

§ 45 Merely viewed as a continuous intrinsic thermo- 
scope, the steam theimometer, m one or other of the foims 
dasoubed above to suit diffeiont paits of the entire range 
from the lowest temporabuies to temperatures somewhat 
above 620°, is no doubt supoiior in the conditions for 
accuracy specified in § 16 to every othei tlieimosoope of 
any of the different kinds hitherto in use, and it may 
be trusted more surely for accuracy than any other as a 
thermometric standard when once it has been giaduated 
accoiding to the absolute scale, whethei by practical experi- 
ments on. steam, or indirectly by expeiiments on au oi 
othei gases In fact, the use of steam-pressure measuied 
in definite units of pressure, as a theimoscopic effect, in the 
steam thermometer is simply a contiimous extension to 
evoiy temperature ot the pnnciple alieaiy pinotically 
adopted foi fixing the temperature which is called 100° on 
the cent^iade scale , and it stands on precisely the same 
theoretical footing as an an theimometei, or a merouiy-in- 
glass tbermometei, or an alcohol thermometei, or a methyl 
bulyiate tliermometer, in lespect to the graduation of 
its scale accoiding to absolute temperatuie A.ny one 
intiinsio theimoscope may be so graduated ideally by 
thermodynamic expeiiments on the substance itself with 
out the Old of any other thermometer oi any other thei- 
mometiic substance, but the steam-pressure theimometer 
has the gieat piactioal advantage ovei oU otheie, except the 
air thermometei, that these experiments aie oasily leahz- 
able with gieat accuiacy instead of being, though ideally 
possible, hardly to he considered possible as a practical 
means at attaimug to thermodynamic thermometry In 
fact, foi Tvater-steam it is only the most easily obtained 
of experimental data, the measurement of the density ot 
the steam at different pressuiea, that has not already been 
actually obtained by direct experiment Whether oi not, 
when this lacuna has been filled up by duect expeiiments, 
the data from water steam alone may yield more accuiate 
thermodynamic thermometiy than we have at present fiom 
the hydrogen or nitrogen gas thermometer (§§ 64 69 

below), we are unable at present to judge But when 
once we have the means, diieotly from itself, or indirectly 
from comparison with hydrogen or nitiogen or air ther^ 
mometers, of graduating once for all a sulphuious acid 
steam thermometer, water steam thermometer, or moidhry 
steom thermometer, tliat is to say, when once we Imvo 
a table of the absolute theimodynamic tempeiatures coi 
responding to the diffeient steam pressures of the sub 
stances sulphurous acid, water, and mercuiy, we have a 
much more accurate and more easily leproducible standard 
than either the air or gas therraomotei of any form, or the 
mercuiy thermometer, or any liquid thermometer can give 
XI — 72 
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111 fdcfc, tho beues of steam thoiiiiomotcis foi the whole 
langc fioitt the lowest tompei atm cs can be icptodueed with 
the gioatist ease in any pait of tho world by a pci son com 
inenciug with no othoi mateiial thin a pieto of 'inlphui 
and dll to bum it in,i some puio Wdtci, and soino puie 
nioioni}', and with no otliei appuatus than can bo made 
by a modeiatoly bkillod glass blow oi, and with no othei 
btaiidaid of physical inoasuicincnt of any Lind than on 
acciiiito luiCcir niensmo IIo may assumo the loice of 
guvity to bo that takulated for his latitude, with tho oidi- 
naiy luugh allnwancc foi his elevation above tho sea, and 
his oiiiibsioii to moasiiio with liiglioi acfuracytho actual 
foico of giavity in his locality can lead him into no thermo- 
motiio CHOP ttliith IS not incompai ably lo&s than tho inevit- 
able ciiuis 1(1 tho icpiuduction and use of tho me thcimo- 
mettr, oi of meicuiy oi other liquid thoiniometois In 
tempbiatuies abovo the highest foi which mercury steam 
pieb'^iiic, is not too gieatto bo piaotically available, nothing 
Diville’s lutheito invented but Dovillo’s an thermometer with 
in unto ]iiiri poicelain bulb suited to icsist the high temperature is 
mLt°i foi accurate theimomoliy 

jj IG 'VVe have given tho steam thormomotor as onr first 
eicamplB of theimodvnamio thoimometry because intelli- 
gonco in theuiiodynaniics has been hitherto much letoided, 
and tho student unnetebsaiily perplexed, and a more quick- 
sand has been giv en as a foundation for thermometry, by 
building fiom tho beginning on an ideal substance called 
portoot gas, with none of its piopeities lealizod iigorously 
by any lenl substance, and with borne of them (bee Ma-TIBb, 
LrauiD, Stbvm) unknown, and utterly unassignable, even 
by guess But nftoi having been moved by this reason to 
give tlie stoani-pressuie thoimometei as oui first theoretical 
example, wo have boon led into the pieoedmg emefully de- 
tailed examination of its piactical qualities, and we have 
thus become convinced that though hitherto used in scientific 
investigatiuns only foi fixing the “boiling point,” and 
(tluough an inevitable natural soloction) by piactical en- 
gineoLS foi knowing the temporatuios of then hoilorb by the 
pie&suies indicated by the Bouidon gauge, it is destined 
to bo ot gieat beivico both in tho btiictest scientific thor- 
momotiy and as a piactical theimometer foi a great vaiioty 
of useful applications 

§ i7 Example 2 (including example 1) — Anj case in 
which the stiois is unifoim pressuio m all duections 

Lot ]t lud V iliuoto the prtssuio and voluniv Tho condition of 
till, snbbtanve (smglt, double, oi tiqilo, as the case may ht) w do 
tiiininato uhon p and v no given, nnd it will therefore be spoken 
of bhoitly as tlio condition [fi, v) Let i ho tlie enucy which mubt 
be vomiaumcatid to tho bubbianco k bung it from any eon 
vouicntlj dofiiud zuo condition (^oi ‘‘■o) “7 condition whaterei 

(p, v) Bom Ilk that e is a function of tiu. two independent 
ViUiihles p, V to bt found b> expLiiraont, and that thcfinding of it 
by LXiroiiiiicnt is a pLifeotly deteiimnito piactical problem, which 
c HI be Liuiiul out without tlio aid of anj thoimoscopo, ond without 
any i onsukulioii whatev oi relatinc to tenipeiaturo We sh ill soo 
111 f iLt that ‘iconiutL piactical solutiona of it for many difloiont sub 
stances luTO boon obtained by cxptiiiuant (set TnmtMonYXAJiiiOB) 
The absolute tcnipei ituic t is also a function of p lud v to bo also 
detuunmed bj ospciiim nt, oceoiding to the equivalent definitions 
of §s 33 anil J7 Let hi at be commnmcattd to tho eubstimce so 
as to cause its volume to incicase by do, the pressure being to^t 
constant Tlio unoigy of tho body will bo lugmentod by 


At the same timo the body in expanding and piessing out the 
mattei around it does woik to the extent ot 

p dv (4) 

Henro the whole woik leqnired to geneaate the heat given to it 
aniowntsi to 




^ Piactioally, tlie bast oidiiiary cheimoal means of prcpomig snl 
phttroui acid, bs fiom snlphuiic mad by heatine witli copnfi. niiebt be 
adopted inprefeience to batmng sulpbui 


Hculg the lalio of (4) to (G), oi 

1 ^. the “ woik 1 vlio ” ot § 37 llcuoc by the dchmlioii 
T>t dp p dp 

dv * dv ^ ^ 

whcio Dt denotes the change of tcmpeiatmc pioducid by ung Opeia 
mcntiiig the picssme by dp, mil it tho samo time yucvciitiiig tlie tioii 
bubst uieo Iioni citlii i gii mg heat to m taking heat fiom tho sui oivllcd 
louuding mattci Tocxpuss tins lust condition analytically, let ulubitic 
dtt be the augment vtion ot volume (negative, of eoiusc, it djy be compics 
positive) which it implies The w oik dono on tho siihstaiipc hy sion by 
the pitssmc fiom w itliout is, —pdv, anil the enci ct of the substance Raulnno 
IS augmented by just this amount, because of flTio condition to bo 
expiessed Hence 

^^av+^dp^-pdv 

whence 


— 'It\ 

Eluninalmg Utldp fiom this by (7) we find 

, / ^dc\dt de dt 
dv/dp" dp dv 


( 8 ), 


( 11 ) 


tion of the well known inalytical process foi finding tlio complete 
solutions of suoh equations shows exactly how much ton aids dctei 
minataon of tempeiature can bo done with no otbei data fiom 

experiment than tlie values of ^ and ^ as functions of p audv, 
and what additional infoimation is loqmieil to fully dotoimino t 

Pirst lemaik tliat (11) is the condition that bo n faotoi Celled 
* theimo 

rendering f « ^ IcJod ~dp a eompleto diffeiontul of a fimttion® dynunio 

° dvj dp^ fimotion 

of two independent vaiiablesy and v Lot tp bo tins fttuclioii, — by 
that is to saj, let p be such that Baukino, 

, and ±r 

dv < V ^ dm) dp t dp 
, de de 

dv dp 

Then eveiy solution of tho diffoioutiil equation 
dp 


lendeis ^ oonatnnt, nnd conversely, eveiy aoiies of values of and Oillcd 
« which rondciB ^ oouBtont oonstitTites a solution of (13) How this adi ibst 
diiTerentiol equation may be solved giaphioully by tikmg p and v lus by 


whole Boues of onivea which satisfy it 
any point and calculate foi its values of p and v the value of the los by 
second membei of (IS) Liaw through niis point an inflnitcsinial Willaid 
lino m the diicction of the tangent to tlic curve given by tho v ‘fine Gibbs 
so found foi ^ With the alteied values of p and v ooi responding , 5 ,^ 

* This fiineiion is of gie it impoifanoe in praotioal thermodynamics 
mnltl^dhytj, it is equal to the excess of the enoigy of the sub batios 
stance above its motivity Motivity (defined by Sii Wm Thomson, diawn, 
Proceedings 1879) ib tli$ amoiiufc of woik ol)tainal 3 lQ by 

lettmg the substaiica pass fi om the state [p, v) in wluch it is given to 
tho zero ooudition (p^ v,), without eithei taking in heat ftom oi 
giving out heat to matter at any other tempeiature than tg See 
THSBMCrotNiHIOS 
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■to Iho othoi end of this infinitebimftl line, oilculato a fiosh value of 

^ , T,uil contmuo tlio eui vo in the slightly altered diicction thna 

dv 

found, and so on Tike -mothci point niywliero infiniteBiuinlly 
ntai this cm ve hut not in it, md dim by a similai piooess the cuii c 
through it satisfying the equation Take a thud point mfniitoly 
hl 11 this aoQond cm ve, and diaw thiough it a thud cnive satisfying 
(13), and so on till the ftliolo men of values^, «, possihk foi the sub- 
stance in question, is filled uith a seiios of emves one of lahirh 
passes thiough, oi infinitely nearly tliiough, avaiy point of the 
area Assign aibitiaiily a particulai aaluo of if> to cich of these 
cnives , then grapliiLnlly find ^ and ^ for any oi eveiy value of 

p uul V Then oithei of the two second foisis of eqnntion (13) gives 
us explicitly a a alua of f foi any values whateaer dtp and « 

Com § 49 The solution for t thus obtained involves the arlntiory 
liletcd assumption of a paiticular value of ^ foi uu.1i one of the soiies of 
solution emves which ue have dctoimmatoly tiaced Hence, to render t 
of diffci wholly dcteiminate, sonietliing more must ho given than e os a 
anti d function of p and v hf ow the only thing that can he given respect- 

equation mg teinpeiatuio foi any paiticulai substance befoie ve liave a thei 
fur Avitli momitiic scale is the iclation subsisting botueeiiji and v when the 
one aibi tompoiatuio is constant Tins lolation can, with meiely a single 
tiaiy tcTupeiatmo theimoscope {§ 16 above), in addition to dynamical 
lunctiaii instillments, ho dr tei mined foi some one paitii alar tempoiatuie , and 
this, if e be known foi eveiy value atp ond v, is the only additional 
Aibi knowledge icquucd for the determination of t foi eveiy ■value of p 
tiaiy andv IToi let y)=y(v) ho the iclitioiibetwooni) and « for someone 
luiictiou " ’ ' ' " ’ ’ ' 

aiiolj ti- 
tal solu 

toiraiMd wh«e when j»-/(v), becomes a known function of v alone 
Honce by mtegiation we find 

nieiit .^j^r(u) + C^ (15), 

Com whoio F denotes a known function and C on arbitiary constant 
plotod l^oTvtiaco the omvo p=/(v) on oui diagiam It must generally 
detoi out eveiy one of the pioviously diawn deiermmate senes of 
mina ouivos Ilanco equation (15), with two oibitiaiily assigned 
tiouof constants to 0, gives detoimm itcly the value of ^ foi every 
absolute one oi the diagiam of curves, and thus ^ is dotoimiued for 
lainpud eveiy value of p ond v Eithei of equations (12) then gives t 
tmellom dcteiminately as a fhnotion ofii and v, with only the -value \ aibi 
icsiUts of timy The infoiuiation iiom cxpuinicnt, legaiding the piopeihes 
evpeii of the theimometiio substance, on which this dotoinunation is 
ment founded, consists of a knowledge of the relation between p and v loi 
any one temperatme, and of tho volue of «- «j foi all -values t£p, v, 
(flj denoting tho unknown value of e for some pm ticulai values PouA 
Although, -thooietioally, tins information is attainable by piuoly 
dynamiBoi operotions and measurements, with no other thoimal 
^idanco oi test than that afloidcd by a single tempeiature intiinsio- 
weimoscopo (§ 15), the whole oi it has not m faot been explicitly ob 
-tamed foi any one substance But lass tlian the -whole of it sufiBeea 
te make a peifect absolute thermometei of any givon substance 

§ 50 For this purpose it is not necessaiy to find f for all 
values of p and v it is enough to know it for eU values 
mutually related m any manner convenient for theimo 
metric practice Foi example, if we could find t for every 
value of V with p constant at some one paittculor chosen 
value, — this would give a “constant piessuie” absolute 
thermometer Or again, if we find t for every value of p 
with V kept constant, — this would give -us a “constant 
volume ” absolute thermometer Let us now examine into 
the restiioted dynamic and tbermoscopic investigations upon 
any particular substance, which will suffice to allow ns to 
make of it a standard absolute thermometer of one or other 
of these species 

§ 51 DptiamicaZ and tJieyTnascopvo invest'igaMon yegptvied 
to ff) aduate, aomdmg io the aJbsohiie scale, a comiant-premere 
theymometer of any patUenZar fivad — Let a large quantity 
of fluid be given, and let proper mechanical moans be taken 
to cause it to flow slowly and uniformly thiough a pipe, m 
one short length of which there is a fixed porous plug If, 
as IB the case with common air, mtrogon, oxygen, caibomc 
acid, and no doubt many other gases, the fluid leaves the 
plug cooler than it enteis it, let there be a paddle in the 
stream flowing fiom the plug, and let this paddle be turned 
so as to stii the fluid and cause the temperature, when the 


rapids aia faiily past and the eddies due to the Stirling 
subsided, to be the same as in the stream flow mg tow'aids 
tho plug When, as in tho case of hydrogen and of all 
oidinaiy liquids, the fluid flows away from the plug warmoi 
than it entered it, let a uiiifoim stream of watoi be kept 
flowing lua separate canal outside the tube round a portion 
of it in which the internal flow is fioni tho plug, and by 
this means let tho toniperatuie of the mteinal fluid be 
bionght to equality with that which it had on entering the 
plug By a separate thermodynamic experiment find how 
much work would have to be spent in stiiring the external 
etieam of water by a paddle to warm it as much as it is 
wanned by conduction from the internal fluid across the 
separating tube Returning now to the internal fluid flow- 
ing towaids and from the plug, let pq-Sp be tho pressure 
m the steady stieam appioaching the disturbed region, and 
p the pressure in the steady stream flowing fiom the dis- 
turbed region , and let Sw be the quantity of work done by 
the paddle par unit of moss of the fluid passing by, reckoned 
positive in the fiist case, that namely in which the paddle 
compensates a cooling effect experienced in passing through 
the porous plug In tho second case - Smi {in this case a 
positive quantity) must denote the work done by the paddle 
upon the supposed external stream of watei in the separate 
thermodynamic experiment It is to be reckoned per 
unit mass of the internal fluid, nrespectively of the rate 
of flow of the external water Let i denote the temperature 
of the fluid according to the theimodynamic scale, and let 
84 denote the infinitely small change of temper atuio which 
it must experience to produce an inflniteBimal expansion 
fiom volume v to volume n + 8n under constant pressure 
We have 

(16) 


t dv~ 


_1_ Sw 
V Sp 


Hoof — ^Let D-i-Sr, v, and e+Se, «, be rospeotivoly tho amouucB 
of the volume and ot tne eiieigy of the fluid pei unit mase, m the 
tranquil stieam befoie aud aftei pissing the disturbed legioa The 
work done by an ideal pietoii piessing the fluid m towuM the dis 
tuibed logioniB (p+SpXv+Sv), and the wi'oik done by the emeigent 
Bcream upon an ideal piston moving befoie it le pv, each leokoned 
pu unit of maea, ot tho fluid The whole work done on the fluid 
per unit mass by those ideal pistons is pBv -J- vSp , add to this Sio done 
by the paddle, and wo find that, on me whole, an amount of woik 
equal to ^Bu+v6y-' ' ’ ~ - 

disturbed region 
to soy, 

-to— pStH-uBp+Sw (17) 

How the paddle and plug togothai act so as to lendoi the tempera- 


I to make this vanish 




hence (17) dividod by Sp becomes 


dv M ~dp‘^^ ^ 

do dv 


Using this in (H) we find 


~3i 

To 


( 21 ) 


Dividing (21) by V, and taking the lemprocsl of both membo's, t 
have the equation (16) which -was to be pioved 
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§ 62 Now if foi anj partioulai fluid at some ono given 
piLSsuio f, \titli infi iiitesiinal c\.cesj Sp above tbi^ prewuie 
fui tUu luglit,!. picssuiQ m lUe tbormodj naraic evpeiiment, 
v/i. iiml iioitlvti licatuignoi cooling oliect in imaging thiougU 
tlic puLuua plug, tlie paddle liai notliiiig to do , that is, 
hii’=>0 If, witli alwaja the banio pitasuro p, but witU 
difffcieut values of v, tliab is. to say, with the fluid given at 
difloioal tomijoratiues, but uitb iiressuros infinitely nearly 
tho ‘.aiiio, no aluajs find the satiio losult, 8 ui= 0 , it follows 
fimn < 1 C) that foi tins paiticular fluid at tho particular 
pisasiiio oE tho Gi-iiciiment, and foi all the toinperatmos of 
tlio oxpermioiit, wc lia\u 

r <22) 

t dv 

lloiico by intogiatioii ^ ^ 

Ilonco wo iiifci that with this fluid for thomometiic 
subslauLt), with the. paiticulur jiicssuro of the expenment, 
and thioughout tho range of tempeiaturea for which oxperi- 
uiQut has. gl^on us Sio==0, absolute tempeiatuia is shown 
on I S' ale giaduatod aiul numboied in simple proportion to 
tho wholo voliiiuo of tho fluid 

tj 13 If tho thtimodynauuo test repeated foi the same 
Uiucl at different piessiues gives still the sanio result, we 
have, foi all pics^ures and teinpeiatuiefa within the tango 
for which the, eupposod icsult Sw = 0 has been found by the 
expenmont, 

t^f{p)v ( 24 ), 

whero f(p) denotes a quantity which depends only on 
tho piessuro of the fluid and is iiidepeudent of its 
density 

§ 34 Joule and Thomson's experiments on the thermal 
cftocts of fluids 111 motion^ showed that foi pleasures 
o£ fioin ono to five or six atmoa hydrogen, gas, common 
au, nitrogen, ovjgen, and caibonio acid, all somewhat 
appro-viin.itely fulfil the condition of passing thiough tho 
imiotis plug without change of tomiierature, — ^hyclrqgen 
luiioh inoio ippioxiinatolj, caibonic acid much less appiovi- 
mately, than any of the othois Hence we infer that 
absolutu tempeiabuio is somewhat appioiimately piopor- 
tional to the volumo of the fluid, if any one of these gases 
be useil as tho theimometiic fluid in a constant piessuio 
theimornctoi Wo shall piesently see that the requisite 
collection of this statement foi the case of hydrogen is so 
sniill as to be almost within the limits of accuiacy of the 
must acouiatu theiniometiio usage 

35 In the case of common an, uitiogen, oxygen, and 
caibouic acid, the expenments showed a alight cooling 
efloct upon the fluid in passing through the porous plug , 
in tho case of hydrogen, a much smaller heating ^ecl 
According to thengoious dynamical foini of our statement 
of § 51 , WQ have no light to measure these heating and 
cooliii” ciTocte on any scale of tempecntuie, as we have not 
yet fOLinerl a thermometuc scale And it is inteiesting to 
lemaih thatm point offset the tlieimodynamic experiment 
debciibecl lu that section involves the use of a diffeiential 
thoimoscope (§ 13 ) and not of any intrinsic thermo- 
scope at all , auil m respect to this requisite it may be 
contiasted with the theimodynamio investigation of § 49 
pioviouslv, which involved the use, not of any continuons 
theimoBoope, but only of a single-temperature intunsic thei- 
mosoopo (§ 14 } Now, instead of reckoning on any thermo- 
luotiic scale tho cooling effect or tho heating effect of 
passage thiough the plug, we have to measure the quantity 
oE work (8k;) requued to annul it, in the case of the 
niajoiiLy of gases ; and m the case of hydrogen, instead of 
rockonmg on any theimomotrio scale the heating effect, wo 


have to measure - Sw ns explained in § 6 1 The experiments 
ab actually made by Joule and Thomson simply gave the 
coohngeftects and heating oflccts shown by moicury theirao- 
mcteis m tho tiinqml sticoin towaids and from the plug , 
but the very theimometois that were used had boon used 
by Joule m his oiiginal expeiimonts deteimimng the 
dynamical equivalent of bent, and again in Ins later experi- 
ments by which for the fiist time the specitac heat of air at 
constant pressure wasmeasuied with suflScienfc accuracy foi 
our present purpose Hence by putting together different 
experiments which had actually been made with those 
thermometers of Joule’s, tho operation of measming Sw, at 
all events foi tho case of an, was viitually completed 
Thus accoi ding to oui piesent view the meicuiy thermo 
meteis are merely used as a step in aid of the measurement 
of Bw, and thou scales may be utterly arbitrary, provided 
wo know the quantity of work requited to raise unit mass 
of any of tho fluids concerned thiough the paiticular 
differences of tempeiatuia actually shown by the theimo- 
metoia in the Joule and Thomson experiment The best 
way of doing this of comse le. to take advantage of the best 
measniements, that la to say Beguault’s, of the thermal 
capacity of air at constant piessuio, and then to calculate 
according to Joule’s own measmement the dynamical 
equivalent of the heat roquiied to warm water thiough one 
degiee of his own thermometers 

§ 66 Lot K be the thermal uipscitj, pcssure conatant, of tho 
flmd cxiioninontBi on, J the dynamical equivalent of tlie thoimal 
unit, and the cocliug effect (reckoned negative when the elfeot is 
» isf ot toiapeiatuie), as measnied by Joule’s uieimometers Wb have 
8W-JKS4 (26) 

Heneo (16) beoomea 

H — (26) 

t dv Jk SI 


pieaauioa but foi pieasuxes 

up to '6 01 t) itmos Foi the case of h^ diogen^ tho hontiiig effect 
obsoived amounted, pei 100 inches of meiouiy, to 100 of a degiei 
centigiodo at teiiqK.iatnies of 4° oi 6° eentigi ade, and to 165 of i 
degice ccntigiodo it tompentuieB of hom 89® to 03® oenhgiade 
Tho investigation was not omied out in aiiffloiont detail to give 
any liw of V anation of this efleet with tempeiatuie, and it was not 
even absolutely piovcd to be greatci foi the higher than foi the 
lower terapoiatnio In tho rueninataiices we m iy take the mean 
ot the loBults foi the Jngliei and lowei tempoiatuies, say 18 pei 
100 inches ot mcieiiiv, oi 039 pel atino Tionco it n denotes tlie 
foice pel unit ot aiea in the pitaauie called “one atmo,” wo have 
61 OSD 


Hence 


dt 


tZv 


039 JK/n ’ 

ihloh gives by mtogiation 

«-0(»- 039JK/n) 1,28) 

Tlio oibitiaiy con&tint 0 doi)ends on the unit adopted foi tempeio- 
taie Let this be such that tho diffeienco of tamperaturo betweeu 
beoBing and boiling is 100 (which will make oui aibitiow scale 
agiee with the oidinaiy centigrade scale in reaxieot to the diireience 
between those two tempei atm es) Denote now by <9 the absolute 

tempeiatiire coiiespouding to 0* O Tho absolute tempeiatnie 

Q Denote also by " — ’ 

D tempoiatnies, the bnlka of unit 1 

^ant pieeauio witlun the Iniixts of Joui., iluvl 

s experiments, say, fiom one to flvo oi six atmos Then 

by dmdiug Uie value of each mtmbu ot (28) loi 0° 0 by the. 
diffeience oi its volnos for 0“ and 100°, wo 6nd 

<0 OSOJK/H ,2jj. 


Joule and Thomson, TrofuaeCtoru Royal Soouety, June 1860 
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wliLiL E dmotos llio cvpinsiou of lijilioj,cn, piossnie constant, 
fioiu 0° to 100" 0 ui tciuisi of iti volunia it 0°, liiat is to saj , 

Lot Vo dinoto \ilut tlio volume ■would be it U“ O if the piessuio 
ueifl n instead, ot the aotiiil iiieaaure p We have 

030JK/nVo^ (32) 

Ecguiult finds {Ej,piiu.rM;8, vol ii p 122) that the volno of 
K/nVo foi hydiogon agiees within i pei cent with its valiia foi 
(ommon an , aiiu foi eominon an he finds K— 238 Tims with 
123 5 foi the value of J in inoties (§ 9 nhovo) we find JK=100 79 
nil ties And Eognnult’a ohsii V itions on the density of an give foi 
nVo (oi the height of tin hninugoiieoiis atmosphuc at 0“ C ) 
7990 meties Ileucc foi i ommon air, and tlieicforo also foi hydio 
gen, JK/nVo- 0126, and Urns (32) hecomea 



with c— - 00049 foi hydiogen For this gis e'epunding tindti 
constant piessme of one atnio Eegnault found (^a.pej «,/«»», vol i 

p 80J E- 36613, whieh gives ^-273 18 Heneo (33), with 
” 0 =^ 0 , gives 

<0-278 00 (31), 

that IS to say — 

Evalua- § 57 Wa eonolude from Eegnault’s observations on the 
tion of expansion of hydrogen from 0° to 100“ C under a con- 
th*^a,h^ stant pressure of one atmo, and from the small heating 
solute discovered in Joule and Thomson’s expeiiments on 

tempera the forcing of hydtogen through a porous plug, that tho 
tuie eor absolute tempeiature of melting ice is 273 00“, if the unit 
or degiee of absolute temperatuie is so chosen as to make 
ioV 0 difference one hundred between the temperatures of 
to the meltiug ice and of water •with steam at one atmo of pres 
absolute gmo 

tempera g gg almost identical number for that most unpoib- 
respond physical ooustaut, the absolute temporatuie of melting 
ing to 0° ice, IS obtained fiom observations on common on, and a not 
0 vaiy diffeient numbei from observations on carbonic acid, 
the only two gases besides hydiogen foi which Begnault 
(Evptrumces, vol i p 90) measured the expansion nndei 
constant piessme, and for which Joule and Thomson made 
thoir expoiiment on the thecmnl effect of passage through 
a porous plug For each of these two gases the thermal 
efiect observed was a lowering of tempeiature, aud was 
found to vaiy at different tempeiatures veiy nearly in the 
inverse propoiUou of the square of the tempeiature C, 
by meioury theimometei, with 273 added Hence nearly 
enough for use in the small term of the denominator of (26) 
we have, for air and carbonic acid. 



where t denotes as before absolute temperature, and A the 
amount of tb© cooling effect per atmo of difference of 
pressures, on the two sides of the plug, at the temperature 
of meltmg loe The values of A found for common air and 
caibonic acid are 275 and 1 388 Begnault (JEyp&nences, 
vol 11 p 126) finds JK/IlVo groatci for carbonic acid than 
for common air in the ratio of 1 39 to 1 on tho aveiage of 
tompeiatuies from 0° to 210“ But he found also that 
the specific heat of carbonic acid varies greatly with the 
temperature , and, taking the mean of tho values which ho 
finds for it at 0“ and 100“, p 130, as the proper mean for 
our present purpose, we find for JK/IIVj, a value 1 29 
times its value foi common au From these experimental 
results we find by tho mathematical piocesa below (§ 61) 
still th0sameapproximat0foimula(33),batwithc= + 0026 
for common air and c<=+ 0163 for carbonic acid At 
constant pressure of one atmo Bsgnault’s measurements 
gave E = 36706 for common air, and E = 3710 for oai- 
bonio aoid, and dividing 100 by these decimals we find 
respectively 272 44 and 269 5. The corrections on these 
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numbers by foimula (33) to give tho absolute tempeiature 
of freezmg arc ascot dingly +70 and +11, and the 
ooiiesponding estimates for the lequired absolute tempeia- 
tnre aie 27J 11 and 273 9 Bunging together the lesults 
in the thiec cases, we see them conveniently in tho following 
table — 


Namp of Gao 

moSTt 

one atmo 
oecoidini, 

“n^nir 

tS- 

of foicing 
thioufili 

puiousplug 
pu itmo 
according tn 
Jflidi, ind 
Ihomson 

M 

IPCtLd Ltll- 

inato ot 
alMoluto 

mt UIng 
lot 

100 

t: 

GoriPftion 

from t ooliiiR 
ctfcft 

100 Jh „ 

TT’^nv" 

fitmiiito of 
alisoliitt 

tuu ot 
nil ItioB 

<0 

Hydiogen 

Au 

Cmbomc icid 

36613 

36706 

37100 

+ + I 

III 

273 13 
272 44 
269 6 

-0" 13 
+ 0-70 
+ 4° 4 

273 00 
273 14 
273 9 


• ImistlBitod m { 01 Uilow 

Tho close agieement of the results from hjdiogou and 
common air is very satisfactory, and it is intciesting to see 
it brought about with so laige a coirection calculated fiom 
tho Joule and Thomson effect It is also interesting to sea 
tho sevenfold laiger coiroction of neatly 5° bunging so 
neatly the same result fiom the 1 per cent laiger evpan- 
sion of caibonio acid The J per cent discreijance which 
remains between the lesults from carhouio acid and fiom 
hydtogen is not satisfactory, and reqnuea explanation, 
paitioularly when we remark that, ot fivo measuiement&by 
Eeguault {Evpii letices, vol i p 84) of the expansion of 
oorbonio ooid under constant piossuie of one atmo, nil 
lie within ^ per cent of the mean number 3710 which 
ho has given, and we have taken, as his lesult 
notwithstanding that the Joule and Thomson couaction 
IB so much greater for common an than for hydiogen, the 
result from common air is piobably the most tiustwoithy 
of the thiee, because both Eegnault’s expeiiments and Joule 
and Thomson’s were probably more accurate for air than 
for either of the other two gases The true lesult to one 
place of decimals may therefoi© be considered as most 
probably being 278 1®, but the probability that it is neaioi 
273 1" than 273 0“ is soaicely enough to make it worth 
while to use in any oidinary theimodynamic. calculations 
any other number than 273“, which is exactly that found 
from hydrogen 

§ 59 The real nn„ining of our result 273 1“ for the 
absolute tempeiature of melting ice, expressed without any 
choice of degrees or units for tempeiatuie, is that the latio 
of the temperature at which vapour of water has a pies- 
suie of one atmo to the tempeiature at which ice melts is 
373 1/273 1 Btill another way of saying the somo thing, 
this time eliminatmg all numerical reckoning of tempeier 
tuie, IS (see Thebuosynahics) as follows — 

Fob every hundred units of heat converted into Detenm- 

WOBE BY A MSBFEOT TnEBMODYBAMIO BaTOINH, 373 1 ABE nation Of 
TAKEN EBOM THE SODBOB, AND 273 1 REJECTED TO THE 
BBFBIGERATOE, IF THE TEMPER iTUBB OF THE SOnBOB BE L giiin 
THAT AT WHICH STEAM OF WATER HAS A PBESStniB OF •with 
ONE ATMO, AND THE TEMPBRATUBH OF THE BEFRIOEBATOE source 
THAT AT WniOH lOE MEETS gl^tw 

§ 60 Znteffratum of inffmadwl § 56, het/uxm volume at those 

wnd absoluta temperature far a gaa, dermd from the Joule and terapeia 
Thonuon en^erment 

Eetuiiung to § 66 wo may wnto equation (26) as follotvs — 

$—•“1 • w 

For eaoh of the five gases expeiimeutocl on, naiuoly, common an, 
oxygen, nitrogen, caibonic acid, hydiogen, the cxpLiimont showed 
tha^ foi all pressnios up to five or six atmos, S</8p wis sensibly 
independent of the piossuio, but that it voned very consideiobly 
With -the temperature Hence, if we put 8</Sp - e/n, 6, whidi will 
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tlius •lenolp tlip cooling otleet poi otmo o£ iliftpipntjol jiicsMiio, w n 
film turn of tlu tcmpci iliiro, itul !•’ iiiilpptudint of tlio whole pico 
bUiL With tin?, notation (JO) bctoinos 

lit n 

This ii i liiiPii cipiotioa m « with a sicond hiphiIki, if foi a 
iiioinent wo “‘Jog t liiltgiating it, and iipl icing t, wo find, 
ni the comxfictc inti gi il, 

§ 01 Hcpan'iioii-infili fill tut i/it , s.pjt s‘,uitroH^aut,caleuZalalftoin 
thtJoiili and Thotn'<oa LijtniMini Wc hi-vo irom equation (37) 

<»> 

Poi Lich of tho gases pxptiinienled on, oxetpt hydiogcn, 9 was 
louud to laiy noiilj in tho iniciso ntio ol /* I’nttiiig Uicn 
e-A(<o/t) , ML hull 

1' [I -(i)’] 

Ilonpo, foi thcsi gises at picssuips fiom 0 to 5 op 8 atmos, (38) 
hcconius 

This show 3 th it tho “ piopci mean ooohiig oReot ” (II in tho table 
of g *38) la 

i[l + 

svhicU cltfihis BO litth from 

tho aiithinctie incwi of tho cooling offtots at 0® and 100® C , 
thvtifwohul simply tilcoii tlio authmctio mean foioacliof the 
otlxor gases, as foi want of knowing hcttei wo took it for hydiogon, 
tho dilfcroacQ m the ipaiilt would Iiava boon, baioly poioeptiblc 
q 82 Modifying (30) Ol (38) to suit any two tcmpeiatuies, t, f, 
wo haio 

+?!'") («>• 
/»d( noting tlio piopoi mean cooling cflcct pet itino in tho Joule 
ind Thomson experiment (to bo rockoiied ns iiegatne in the coso of 
h)cli 0 igou Ol any othoi gis, i( thno is uij othw, in whi(^ tlieex- 
]»eiiiiicnt shows a heating efloet) Tina "proiici mean” may be 
taken ns tho aiithmotia intvn of tho vaUioa lor t and f, nnlcsa 
coiisidci ibly ( xeeoils 100 

To rejupo (10) to nnnibcts, let V* be tho volume of nnit mass of 
tho ^3 xvhon at tJie tempci.itme of molting we, and undoi onf 
atmo of piossiiip Hegiianlt (vol ii p 803) hnds that tho xaluo 
ot K/Vfl 13 w itlun 1 pn cent tJip same foi oxygen, niaogen, and 

r liogen as ten common au Ho also (vol n pp 234-226) finds 

to bo tlic same fea eomnion an at tiom 1 to 13 " - 

liytliogon, 1 to 0 , toi carbonic aad, 1 to 37 

No doubt similai constnnoy would ba found foi oxygen and 
iiitiogpn Hence, as above (g 50), foi common 
JK/nVfl=- 0120, and thus (40) horomos 


oxygen an 
VO still hm 

ot-tt' l-«r V X f 'sr comm™ aw. 1 

V- 5 hl0»an4 \ Ul) 

■' ( mtiogon ) 

If 111 this foimnla wo take t and f foi tho tempoiatuies of 100® C 
and 0° O , (r-a')/ 1 / becomes oi 3602 , and we theiefoie find 

B- 3802^1 + Jp OlSew^ (42), 

which agiees with (33) above 

§ 63 The values given by Joule and Thomson’s expen- 
ment foi m aie -0 039° foi hyrhogen, + 0 208“ for air, 
+ 0 253“ fox oxygen, and + O 249“ for nitiogen 
From these and fiom the pievxoua reauUa for carbcmio 
acid (§ 68) wo Ixxve the following table for calculating 
expansions fiom 0“ C to 100° 0 of the gases named — 

Name of Oas rspansion tiniloi constant Biessui e (=10 

Hydiogea 8662 (1-0 00049 

Common mr 8662 (1 + 0 0026 YM 

Oxygen 3662(1 + 0 0032 Ta/v») }• 

Nifaogon 8662(1 + 0 0031 YM\ 

Ombonio acid . 8062 (1 + 0 0163 V«o) J 


(48) 


Those foinmljj must bo exceedingly neai tho txnth for 
all piesbuios from 0 to 6 atmos, because within this 
lange the thermal eftccta in tho Joule and Thomson 
exporimout woic very appioxitnately in sxmjile pioportion 
to the ditfeiouces of piessuto on the two sides of the plug 
Tho following table of lesulfcs calculated fiom (43) foi 
soveial picfasuros of from 0 to 6 atmos is intoie&ting as 
showing such different expansions foi tho diffeient cases, 
determined by thermodynamic theoiy from Regnault’s 
measurements of specific heats and Joule and Tliomson’s of 
thou paxticular theimal effect, with absolutely no diiecfc 
measurement of expansion except the one for common an 
at one atmo, shown os the third entiy of column 5 in the 
table The othei five entiles of column 6 show a fau 
amount of agreement between om tbeorotical results and 
the only diiect measuiements by riegnault Moie of diieeb 
measurement, to allow a more extensive compaiison, is 
very desuablo 



§ 64 Wo are now quite prepniod to make a practical 
working thermometei directly adapted to showtempeiatiuo 
on the absolute thermodynamic scale through the whole 
range of tempeiatuie, fiom the lowest attainable by any 
maans to the highest for which glass remains solid It is 
to be remarked that our investigation of § 61, and all tho 
deduced formulse and relative calculations, are absolutely 
independent of the approximate fulfilment of Boyle’s law 
by the gases to which we have applied them, and aie 
equally applicable without any appioach to fulfilment of 
Boyle’s law , also that the only expenmental data on which 
are founded oui special numoiical conclusions of §§ 59 to 
63 aie Begnault’a measuiements of spocific heats under 
constant pressures, and Joule and Thomson’s measurements 
of the thaimal effect of toicing through a porous plug 
From these experimental data alone we see by formula (38^) 
of § 61 howto giaduato a constant pressure gas thermo- 
meter so tlidt It shall show tempeiaturo on the absolute 
thermodynamic scale Hence, notwithstanding the difB- 
oulty (§ 24- above) which Begnault found in the thcimo- 
metne use of air or other gases ou the system of constant 
pressure, and his practical preference for the constant-volume 
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air theimomotoi, ifc iDecomos of tho highest impoitanco to 
conatiiict a piactioal con&tant-piessure gas thermomotei 
This we believe may be done by avoiding the objectionable 
expedient adopted by Pouillel and Ilegnault of allowing a 
poition (when high tompeiaturos ate to bo measured tho 
gioatei poition) of the whole gas to bo piesaed into a cool 
volumetiic chamhor out of tho thermometiio chamhei 
pioper by the expansion of tho poition which remains in , 
and instead fulfilling the condition, stated, hut pronounced 
practically impossible, by Ilegnault {JExpCyvences,y(A i pp 
1G8, 169), that the theimometiic gas '‘shall, like the 
mercury of a meicnry thermameter, be allowed to expand 
fieely at constant presauie in a 
oalibiated reservoir maintained 
thioughout at one tempeiature ’* 

We have accordingly designed 
a constant pleasure gas thermo- 
meter to fulfil this condition It 
IS lepiesonted in the accompany- 
ing di awing (fig 10), and de 
Bciibod in the following section 
§65 Tho vessel containing tho 
thermometno fluid, which in this 
case 13 to be either hydiogen oi 
nitrogen/ consists in the main 
of a glass bulb and tube placed 
veitically with bulb up and month 
down, but there is to be a 
seoomlaiy tube of much finer 
boie opening into the bulb or 
into the main tube neai its top, 
as may be found most convenient 
in any particulai case The 
main tube which, to distinguish 
It fiom the seoondaiy tube, will 
be called the volumetric tube, is 
to be of laige bore, not less than 
2 01 3 centimeties, and is to be 
ground intavnally to a tiuly 
oyliudiie foiru To allow this 
to be done it must be made of 
thick, well-annealed glass like 
that of the Fiench glass-ban ellod 
an pumps The seoondaiy tube, 
wLacb will be called the mano- 
metiio capillary, is to be of I'm 10 — OonsUnt ?rsssai6 
round boie, not very fine, say Hjdrogen TUeimomater 
from half a milhmetie to a millimetre diameter Its 
lower end is to be connected with a meicury manometer to 
show if the piessine of the thermometiio am is either 
gieater oi less than the definite pleasure to winch it is to 
be biought every time a thermometiio measuiement is 
made by the instrument The change of volume reqmied 
to do this for every change of temperature is made and 

^ OoTnmou air is in idmisbible liecause eveai it onliniry ismpemtnres 
its oxygon attacks moicuiy The him of oxide thus formed would ho 
very inconvenient at the smfaco of tlio ipswury oaulkmg, round tho 
hose of the piston, iilcL ou the inner suif-ice of -Qte glass tabe, to which 
it vould adheio Besides soonei oi later the whole quantity of oxygen 
in the ail must ha dnmnished to a sensible degiee hy the loss of the 
pait of it -which, combines -with the meioiny So fai os we know, 
Begaanlt did not complain of tlus evil, m his use of common cot vx bia 
noimal an thermometei (see g§ 2i, 25 above), noi in his expemnents 
on tho expansion of an (JS'xpfyzences, vol i ), though, probably it has 
vitiatul his results to some sensible degiee But he found it to pvo 
dupe siiph gieat uiegulaiities when, instead of common, air, he erpen 
mented on. piue oxygen that fiom the insults ha could draw no 
conclusion os to tho eicpausion of this gas (JSapfrtetiaer, vo} i p 77) 
Anothei leasun foi tlie avoidance of air oi other gas oontaimng froe 
o-vygsn IS to save the oil or othea liquid whicdi is intei posed hetweenit 
and the mpreuty of the manometer from heang thickened or otheiwisa 
altered by oxidation 



meosmed by moans of amiciomotoi scieu- lifting or lowei- 
ing along solid glass piston, fitting eaailj in the glass tube, 
and caulked air-fciglitby meiLUiy between its lower end and 
an iron sole-plate by which the mouth of the volumetiic 
tube IS closed To perfoim this meicuiy caulking, when 
the piston la raised and lowered, meicury is allowed to flow 
in and out through a hole in the non sole plate hy an non 
pipe, connected with two meicury cisterns at two diffcient 
levels by blanches each provided with a stopcock V\Tieu 
tho piston IS being raised the stoijcock of the branch loadiug 
to the lower cistem is closed, and the othoi is opened 
enough to allow the meicury to flow up after tho piston 
and piess gently on its lowei side, without entering more 
than mfinitesimally into the space between it and tho 
flurronnding glass tube (the condition of the upper bounding 
smface of the mercury in this respect being easily seen by 
the obseivei looking at it thiongh the glass tube) When 
the piston is being lowei ed tho stopcock in the branch 
leading from the upper cistern is closed, and the one in tho 
branch leading to the loner cistern is opened enough to let 
the meicury go dona before the piston, instead of being 
forced to any sensible distance into the apace between it 
and the surrounding tube, but not enough to allow it to 
part company with the lowei auilaco of the piston The 
manometer is simply a moicuiy barometei of the form com- 
monly called a siphon barometer, with its lower end not 
open to the air but comiootod to the lowei end of the 
manometiic capillary This connexion is made below tho 
level of the meicury in the following mannei The lowei 
end of the oapiUaiy widens into a smell glass bell or stoat 
tube of glass of about 2 centimeties buis and 2 centimeties 
depth, with its lip giound flat like the iecei\ ei of an air- 
pump The lip or uiiper edge of the open cistern of the 
baiometor (that is to say, the cistern which would he open 
to tho atmosphere weic it used as an oidinaiy barometer) 
IS also ground fiat, and the two lips aie piessed together 
withagieased leather washer between them to obviate iisk 
of bromcing tbe glass, and to facilitate the making of ^e 
joint meremy tight To keep this joint perennially good, 
and to make quite sure that no an shall ever leak in, in 
case of the interior pressure being at any time less than the 
external baromefcuc pressure or being ananged to be so 
always, it is pipseived and caulked by an external meiouiy- 
japkat not shown in the drawing The mercuiy in the 
thus constituted Icwer reservoir of the mnuometer is above 
the level of the leather joint, and the space in the uppei 
pait of the reservoir over the surface of the mercury, uji 
to a httle distance into the capiUaiy above, is occupied by 
a fixed oil or some othei piaotieally vapouiless liquid This 
oil or othei liquid is intioduoed fpi the purpote of guaiding 
a^inst eixor in the reckoning of the whole bulk of the 
theimometriD gas, on account of slight irregular changes 
in the capiUary depression of the bolder of the mercury sur- 
face in the reservoir 

§ fi6 In the most accurate use of the instrument, the 
glass and meicuiy and oil of the manometer are all kept at 
one definite tempeiature according to some convenient and 

’This screw is to ko so well fitted ui the non sole plato ns to he 
suffloiently merouiy-tight withont the aid of any soft material, tmder 
each moderabe piessure as the greatest it will expeiience wlien the 
pressure chosen for the thermomatno gis is not moio thin a few eenti 
niPties above the external atinosphenc piessiue 'When the some plan 
of opparatuB is used foi investigation of the expansion of gases under 
highproBSures, a greased lesther wosher maybe used on the uppei side 
of the sole lu the screw-hole plate, to prevent meicury horn eicaping 
round the screw Itisto beremaikodthitinno case will alitUeooang 
out of the ipercury round the screw while it is hemg turned xntioduce 
tsay epor nt ah into the thermometno roBiilt , because the eoiiootnesa 
of the meaeitrement of the volume of tlie gw depends simply on tho mer 
eniy 'being haought up into contact with, the bottom of the piston, and 
not more than just perceptibly up between the piston, and volumetnc 
tabo surrounding it. 
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peifectly tiustwortliy intunsio lliermoscoijo (^§ 15 and 10 
above), by luoT-ns uf tborraal appliances nut lopieaentod m 
tLo dialing bufc easily iiniginod Tins condition boiug 
fulfilled, tbe oiio desired pie&suie of tbe tlioimometiic gas 
lb atLaiuod with osceodnigly minuto accuiacy by woiking 
the micromel .01 screw up oi doi\ n until the oil is brought 
precisely to a mnik upon the manomctiio capilhiy 

Ell fact, if the glass and moicuiy and oil are all kept 
rigoiously at one const mb tempciature, the only access tor 
oiLor 13 thioughiircgiilar vaiiations in the capillaiy depres 
sions in the boidera of the mercury surfaces With, so 
Luge a diametei as the 2 centimetics chosen in tbe figuicd 
diiiionsions ol the diaiving, the oiroi from this eauso can 
liaidly amount to xirr cent of the whole piessuie, 
suppusing this to bo one atmo or thereabouts 

i'oi ludiiiAiy uses of our constant prossuie gas thei 
inoiiietoi, whcie the most minute accuiacy is not needed, 
tliQ lule will still bo to bung the oil to a fixed mark on the 
manometne capillary, and no precaution in respect to 
tompeiatuie will bo necessary except to seciiie that it is 
appioximately uaiform throughout the mercury and con 
t, lining glass, fiom lower to higliei level of the mcicuiy 
The quantity of oil is so small that, whatever its tempen. 
tuio may be, the bunging of its free suiface to a fixed mark 
on the capdlniy secures that the meicury suiface below the 
oil in the lowei reservoii la veiy nearly at one constant 
point lelatively to the glass, much moie nearly so than it 
could bo made by diiect observation of the mcicuiy surface, 
at all events without optical raagiiifying power Now if 
the tnoicury surface be at a constant point of the glass, it 
is easily pioved tint the diffeionoe of piessurea between the 
two merouiy snifaoes will be constant, notwithstanding 
considerable vaiiations of the common temperatnie of the 
mercury and glass, provided a certain easy condition is 
fulfilled, through winch the effect of the expansion of the 
glass IS compensated by the expansion of the mercury 
This condition is that the whole volntuo of the meicuiy 
shall beat to tho volume in the cylinduo vertical tube fiom 
the uppei surface to the level of tho lowei suiface the ratio 
(\ - Jcr)/(A. - tr), wheie A denotes the cubic expansion of 
the mercury, and <r the cubic expansion of the sohcl for tho 
same elevation of tempeiatnre, it being supposed for sunph- 
city of statement that the tube is truly cylindric from the 
upper surface to tho level of the lower surface, and that the 
sectional aiea of the tube is the same at the two meicuiy 
suifaces The cubic expansion of mercury is approximately 
seven times the cubic expansion of glass Hence 
(X-4<r)/{X-v)-(7-i)/8-llll 
Hence the whole volume of tho mercury is to be about 
1111 tunes the volume fiom its upper surface to tho level 
of the lower suiface, that is to say, the volume fiom the 
low'er surface m the bend to the same level in the veitical 
blanch is to be J of the volume in the veitical tube above 
this suiface A special expeiiment on each tube is easily 
made to find tbe quantity of mercury that must be put m 
to causa the pi assure to be absolutely constant when the 
surface in the lowei leservoii is kept at a fixed pomt lelor 
tively to the glass, and when the temperature is varied 
thiongh such inodeiate differences of temperature as are to 
be found in the use of the instiument at different times and 
seasons 

A sheet-iron can containing water oi oil or fusible 
metal, with external thermal appliances of gas or chaico^ 
furnace, or low-presauie oi high-pi assure steam heater, and 
with piopei internal stiriei or stirrers, is fitted round the 
bulb and manometne tube to produce unifoimly thioughout 
die mass of the theimomelrio gas the tempeiatuie to be 
meosuied This pait of the apparatus, which will be called 
tor brevity the heatei, must not extend so fai down the 
manometiio tube that when raised to its highest tempero- 


tuio it can waim tlie caulking moicuiy to as high a 
tompuatiuc as 40'’ (J , because at somcwliat highoi tem- 
peiatnios than this the pleasure of vapoui of mercuiy 
begins to be pcieeptible (see Table V below), and would 
vitialo tho theimoinetiio uso of the pure hydiogen or 
mtiogen of oui thermometer To secure sufficient coolness 
of tho meicuiy it will iiiobably bo advisable to have an 
open glass jacket of cold watci (not shown m the drawing) 
round the volumetric tube, 2 or 3 centiincties below tbe 
bottom of the heiter, and reaching to about halt a centi- 
metie abovo the highest position ot the bottom of the piston 

§ 67 It seems piobable that the constant-piessure Conclu 
hydrogen oi mtiogen gas thermometer which we have now swn of 
described may give even more accurate theimometiy than*'“'' 
Hegnault’s constant volume air thoimometers (§ 24 above), 
and it Booms coitain that it wiU be much moie easily used 
in piactico 

We have only to lomaik here fuitlier that, if Boyle’s 
law weio iigoiously fulfilled, therniometiy by the two 
methods would bo identical, piovided tbe scale m each 
case bo gtaduatecl oi calculated so as to make the numerical 
leokonmg ot the temperatnie agree at two points, — for 
example, 0“ C and 100° C The very close agreement 
which Rognault found among his diffeient gas thermometers 
and lua air theimomcteis with air of different densities (§ 

25 above), and the close appioach to rigoious fulfilment of 
Boyle’s law which he and other experimenters have ascer- 
tained to be piesented by an and other gases used in his 
tbeimometoia, thiough the ranges of density, pressure, and 
tempeiature at which they weie used m these thormo- 
meteis, lenders it certain that in reality the difference 
between Eegnault’s noimal air thermometiy and tbermo- 
moUy by om hydiogen gas constant-pressme thermometer 
must be exceedingly small It is tberefoie satisfactoiy 
to know that foi all practical purposes absolute tompeia- 
ture IS to be obtained with very great accuracy fiom 
Beguault’s thermometric system by simply adding 273 to 
hiB numbers for temperatnre on the centigiade scale It 
IS piobable that at the tompeiatuiea of 260° or 800° C 
(or 523 or 673 absolute) the greatest deviation of lom- 
peiature thus reckoned from corieot absolute tempeiature 
lb not more than half a degiee 

§ 68 The theimomehic scale being now thoi oughly estab- 
lished m theory and practice (§§ 33-69 and §§ 18-30), 
we aie piepared to define, without any ambiguity, the 
expiessions thermal capacity and specific heat with 
reference to mattei at any tempeiature and in any physical 
condition 

D^mium 1 — The thermal capacity of a body (whether "Then 
it be a poition of matter homogeneous throughout or of 
homogeneous substance m two different conditions as liquid 
and steam, or solid and vapoui of solid, or a piece of 
apparatus consisting of different paits as glass and metals, 
and contammg as the case maybe liquids or gases, — subject 
only to the condition that the whole matter considered is 
at one tompeiatuie) is the quantity of heat required to 
raise its temperature by one degree on the absolute thermo- 
dynamic scale 

Befiwfym, 2 — ^The specific heat of a substance is the 
thermal capacity of a stated quantity of it This stated 
quantity is generally undei stood to be the unit of mass, 
unless soms other d^nito quantity is explicitly designated, 
as for instance the quantity of the substance which occu- 
pies unit of volume at some definite pressure and tem- 
perature, for instance, one atmo and temperatnie 273 
absolute It is of no consequence what nnit of mass is 
chosen provided it be the same as that which is used in 
defining the thermal unit, but, unless the contrary be 
exphcitly stated, we always understand one gramme as the 
unit of mass and the thermal umt as the quantity of heat 
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required to raise one giumme of water from 273 to 274 
(compare § 6 above) 

§ 69 Tbeie is scaioely any subject upon wluch moie 
sbilled Inboui m scientific laboratoiies, chemical and phy- 
sical, has been spent than the measurement of specific 
heats, whethei of solids, liquids, or gases Au ample 
and ^^ell aiiunged table of results is to be found in 
Clarke’s Constants of NatuiSt a compilation of numerical 
results of scientific experiments made m all parts of the 
world by various observers and experimenters, a most 
valuable aid to scientific knowledge given to the woild as 
No 255 of the Smithsoman Mtscellamous Collations It 
IS most intei eating as showing how very differently dif- 
ferent substances behave in respect to constancy oi variation 
of specific heat uith tempeiatuie Thus it ehows that, 
according to the resnlta of all the experimenters, tho specific 
heats of all the substances experimented on, whether 
simple or compound, aie very neatly constant at all events 
for langea between - 10® and 200° or 300° C, except the 
three elementaiy substances, boron, carbon, silicon The 
specific heats of these three have been found by F Weber 
to vaiy greatly with temperature Thus for diamond he 
finds the specific heat to bo I at 0° 0 and 27 at 206° C , 
or nearly threefold of the amount at 0°, at -50° C 
the specific heat is 063 , and at -f 985° it is 459 or about 
seven and a half tunes the specific heat at - 50° (a canons 
practical commentary, we may remark m passing, on the doc- 
trine of the ooloristB on speoific heal referred to in § 8 above) 
The specific heats of carbon in its other foims of graphite 
and charcoal thiough wide ranges of temperatuie according 
to the same observer, F Weber, are particularly inteieating 
and significant The appioximate equality of the product 
of specific heat into the atomic weight for the simple metals 
is interesting and important , no lees so is the uttei want 
of constancy and umfoimity in tho ooneapondmg product 
for other substauoes, whethei simple or compound If we 
were to define a metal as a substance foi which through the 
range of temperature from 0° to 260° 0 the product of 
the specific heat into the atomic weight is not less than 
6 86 and not greater than 6 93, we should include every 
substance commonly called a metal, and no substance not 
commonly called a metal, except phosphorus, and solid 
sulphur lately fused, 

Some important results of Begnault’s regardmg the 
speoific heats of gases under constant pressure have been 
already quoted in §§ 66, 58, and 62 above Furthei infoi- 
mation from experiments aided by thermodynamic theoiy, 
regarding specific heats of gases and vapours under constant 
pressure and of gases in constant volume, will be found 
undei tho heading THESUonviTAMics To this also, and 
to the articles Matxbk (PfiorBBTiBs ob), Liquid, and 
SxBAin, the readei is referred for information lespectmg 
latent heats of liquefaction of solids and of evaporation of 
solids and hquids, also respecting the thermal capacity of a 
portion of homogeneous substance in two diffeient states, 
such as the wate^hqmd and water-steam of an ordinary 
ciyophoTos or philosopher’s hammer, oi of the sulphuious 
ncid liquid and steam of a sulphurons acid steam thermo- 
meter (§ 43 above) 

TEAHSrEEBITOI! OP HbAT 

Xtftna- 9 70 When two contiguous portions of matter are at dif- 
ference feienb temperatures, heat is transferred fiom the warmer to 
of heat colder This piocess is called conduction of heat 
ductm When two bodies at different temperatures are separated 
by a transparent medium, such as air, or water, or glass, or 
ice, heat passes from the warmer to the colder irrespectively 
By m- of the temperature of the intervening medium, except in so 
illation far as its transparency may in some alight degree be nfifected 
by the temperature Thus the colder of the two bodies be- 
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comes actually heated aboie the temperature of theiuteiveii- Light 
ing medium if the ivarmei be kept above this temperatuie, ond 
and if heat IS not otheinise diawn off from the colder body 
in gieatei quantity than the heat enteiing it fi om the vi armer 
This piocess of tiansference from one body to another body col 
at a distance thiough an iiiteivening medium is called ladio- 
tion of heat The condition ot the intervening matter in 
virtue of which heat is thus tiansfei red is called light , and 
radiant heat is light if v e could but see it with the eye, 
and not meielydisceinnith the mind, as we do, that it is per- 
fectly continuous in quality with the species of radiant heat 
which wa see with the mateiial eye through its affecting the 
retina with the sense of light Thus a white hot pokei in 
a room perfectly daikened fiom all othoi lights is seen as 
a hiilhant white light giadually becoming reddish and less 
bright, until it absolutely fades fiom vision in a dull red 
glow Long after it bas ceased to be visible to the eye, the 
fact that heat is being transfeired from it to coldei bodies 
all round it, or above it or below it, is proved by oui sense 
of boat in a hand or face held near it on any side or above 
It or below it By considering the whole phenomenon of 
the white hot mass, without much of experimental inveeti- 
gation, we judge that there is perfect continuity through the 
whole process, m the fiiat part of which the radiant heat is 
visible and in the second pait invisible to the human eye 
and thorough experimental investigation confirms this con- 
clusion Thus ladiant heat is brought under the undiila- 
tory theoiy ot hghb, wluch in its turn becomes annexed to 
heat as a magnificent outlying province of the kinetic 
theoiy of heat 

§ 71 In this article we confine ourselves to a piactical 
evaluation of rate of gain or loss of heat across the surface 
of an isolated solid placed in a medium such as air, and 
enclosed m a solid surface all at one tempeiatuie, as is ap- 
proximately the case with the an and the floor, walls, and 
ceiling of an ordinary room A rough approximation to 
the law of this action, founded on supposing the rate of 
motion to be in simple proportion to the excess of the tem- 
perature of the isolated solid above the temperature of the 
surrounding medium and enclosure was used by Fouuer 
m tdiosB of his solutions m which surtace emissivity or, as 
he called it, “ Conductibilit6 ext^nenro,” is concerned 
Without adopting any hypothesie, we define thermal 
emissivity as the quantity of heat per nmt of time, per 
unit of surface, pei degree of excess of temperature, which 
the isolated body loses in virtue of the combined effect of 
radiation and convection by currents of air This defini- 
tion does not involve the hypothesis of simple propoition- 
alitjr, and the surface emissivity is simply to be determined 
by OTpemnent for any given tempeiature of the enclosuie, 
any given temperatuie of tho isolated body Dulong 
and Fetit made elaborate ezpenments on this sulgect, hut 
did not give any results m absolute measure 

So far as we know the first thoroughly tiustwortby ex- 
periments giving emissivities in absolute measure were made 
m the laboratory of the natural pblosophy class in the 
universitqr of Glasgow by Mr D Macfarlane, in a seriet. of 
expenments on the cooling of a copper ball The results 
are given in Table 711 The ball experimented on was 
4 centimetres in diameter, and was suspended m the 
interior of a double-walled tin-plate vessel The space 
between the double walls of this vessel was filled witt 
water at the temperature of the air, and the intenor surface 
was coated with lampblack Two thermo-electnojnnctions, 
one at the centre of the ball the other in contact with the 
exteiior surface of the enclosure, in circuit with a sensitive 
mirror galvanometer, served to measure the difference of 
temperatures between the centre of the hall and the 
exterior surface of the enclosure By this arrangement 
the exterior junction was kept very unifoimly at atempera- 
XI — 73 
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tiire of 14* O, Tvhile the otlier had the vaiying tompoia 
ture of the centre of the ball Two sets of ua-iJOiiments 
were made In ouo the ball had a biiglib surface, in the 
other it was conto 1 with soot from the flame of a lamp, 
and ill both the an was keiit moist by a saucer of water 
placed 111 the inteiioi of the tiuplate eiiclosure Tbe re 
salts aio grvan in terms of the inimboi of units of heat 
lost per second, par square ccntiuietie of surface of the 
copper, per degieo of Uiffctcnco betwcon the temperatures 
of the two j auctions 

§ 72 Rotiinung la the conduction of heat, wo have first 
to bay that the thooiy of it was discovered hv Fourier and 
given to the world through tho Fieiich Academy in. Ins 
Thtoiie Anahjliiiis de la with solutions of pro 

hleins iiatui illy aiijuig from it, of which it w diSicttltto say 
whotliBi their uniquely oiiginal quality, or their transcend 
ently rutenso mathematical interest, or their perenniallyim- 
poi taut inatiuctiveiiess foi physical science, is most to be 
l>iais 0 (l Here wo can but give the very slightest sketch ot 
tho elomontaiylaw of conduction in anisotropic substance, 
tho mathcniatiCLil expression foi it in terms of orthogonal 
plane or curved coordinates, and a few of the elementary 
solutions in Fourier's theory 

§ 73 Consider a slab of homogeneous solid bounded by 
two parallel planes Let tho substance bo kept at two dit- 
fersut tompaiatureg over these paiollel planes by suitable 
sources of heat and cold For cxatnple, let one side be iept 
cold by a stieam of cold water, oi by a large qnantiky of 
100 and n atei in contact with it, and the other kept warm 
by a large quantity of waiin water or by steam blown 
against it Whatever particulai plana of heater and lefri- 
goratoi he adopted, care must be taken that the temperatme 
be kept unitorm ovei the whole, or ovei a suffioiently large 
area of each side of the slab, to render the isotheimal 
sui faces sensibly parallel planes thiough the whole of 
the slab intercepted between the two oalonmetrio areas, 
and that the tempsiatuia at each side is prevented from 
vaiying with time It will be found that boat must con 
tiDusUy be applied at one side and temoved from the other, 
to keep the oircumstauces in the constant condition thus 
defined When this constant condition of suiface tempora- 
tuie is maintained long enough, the temperature at eveiy 
point of the slab settles towards a constant limiting value, 
and when this limiting value has been sensibly i sacked by 
every point of the slab, the temperataio throughout remains 
sensibly constant so long as the surlaco temperatures are 
kept constant In this condition of affairs the temper atuxe 
vanes continuously from one side of the slab to the other, 
and lb is constant throughout each mtenoi piano parallel to 
the sides , in other words, the isothermal surfaces are paral- 
lel planes Let V and V' bo the temperatures m two of 
these isothermals and a the distance between them The 
quotient ZnZ! is the average rate of variation of tern 
paratuie per unit of length between these two isothermals 
Let Q be the quantity of heat taken in per unit of time at 
a certain area A on one side, and emitted at the conaspond- 
ing area of tho other side of tho slab, measured by proper 
caloinnetrical appliances to these areas, which we shall call 
the calorimetric areas of the apparatus It will generally 
be found that the value of the quotient (V-V')/® “ 
not the same for consecutive isothermal suifaces For 
metals it is ascertained by experiment that it increases 
continuously from’ tho cold aide to tho hot side of the 
slab la other words, as we stmll see presantly, the thermal 
conductivity of the substance la not geneially the some at 
different beanperatures, and for metals it is smaller the 
higher the temperature 

*■ A trauslatioii into EaghsTi by Freeman has been lecsutly published, 
on 1 vol Svo, by the Oambridge TJniversity Press, 1879 


1 § 74 Circumscaiices being as described in § 73, the 

' thoimal conductivity of tho substance between tbe isolhei 
' male v and li is the value of 



It must he remembeied that tho tempeiatures v, v' used 
I in this definition are temperatuies of the substance itself 
Some Gxpeiimentsis liavo given largely erionoous results 
thiough assuming that the temperatuies of the two sides of 
the slab were equal to those of the calorimetiic fluids, such 
as warm water or steam on one side, and iced vvatei oi cold 
watei, with its tomperatuio measuiod by a theimometei, on 
tho other side To obtain correct resulla, the actual tem- 
pciatures at two points m the conducting body itself must 
bo asceitained by aid of suitable thermometers, or theiino 
meters anddifteiential thermoscopes, applied m such a nay 
as not sensibly to distmb the isotheimal surfaces This, so 
fdi as we know, has not been done by any expeninenteL 
hitheito in attempting to measme thermal oonductuity 
diiectly by the method indicated m the definition, and 
theiofoie if any lesults obtained by this method hitherto are 
trustwoithy, it is only m a few cases, — cases in which, un- 
less the substance experimented upon lias been of such 
small conducting power, and the stirring of the caloiimttiic 
fluids on Its two sides so energetic, that wo can feel sure 
that the observed oi assumed temperatures of these fluids, 
oi of the portions of them of which the temporataies have 
been measured by thermometeis, have not differed sensibly 
from the temperatures of the slab at its surfaces iri contact 
with them 

§76 What utter confusiou has permeated sciontifie 
liteidture, from experiments on thermal conductivity vitiated 
through non-fulfilment of this condition, is illiistiated by 
losulls quoted m Everett’s Units and rhysual OmstaMs 
(London, 1879), among which we find 19 for the conduc- 
tivity of cox>per accoiding to P4olet, and 1 1 accoiding to 
Angstiom (which we now know to be corieob) When we 
look to P^det’s and Angstrom’s own papers the confusion 
becomes aggravated P6clet, in his Memoirs tmi ladefe)- 
mznation des coefficients de conductibiltte des mMaitx la 
f^jodew? quotes old experiments of Clement, and otheis 
more recent of Thomas and Laurent, regarding which he 
gives certain detailSi Taking his infoimalion no doubt 
from Pddet’s paper, Angstrom gives a statement® for the 
conductivity of copper, according to experimenters who had 
preceded him, which, with the decimal point shifted two 
places to the left to reduce to O G1 B , is as follows — 
(komtnt, 002S1 

Thomas and. Lauiont, 0122 

Pdclet, 178 

But Angstrom did not notice that Pdclet had stated the 
thickness of the plate experimented on by Clc^ment to be 
between 2 and 3 millimetres Pdolet himself m his next 
sentence seems to have forgotten this when he compares 
the figure 23 which he bad calculated from Clement’s 
results, without taking account of the thickness of the plate, 
with 1 22 which he calculates from Thomas and Laurent’s 
expenmenls on copper, without stating any thickness for the 
tube of coppei on which (instead of a fiat plate) they had 
experimented Thus we have no data for finding what 
their lesults really were in either Pdolet’a or Angstrom’s 
paper , bat Pddet seems to show enough regarding it to 
let us now feel perfectly sure that it is only a question of 

* Anaales da Ghvtma si tfs Physiqtce, Fans, 1841 

® la Jingstiom’s owa stitement the unit quantity of heat is that 
requued to raws 1000 grammes of water 1* The conduction le 
leckoaed per aquara metre of the copper plate per second of time, and 
the unit chosen for the rate of vanition of temperature aoioss the 
plate IS 1“ psi imllimetre To reduce hjs numbers to the O O S 
system we must therefore multiply by 10® X 10-^ x 10-^=10-® 
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whefcliei it M teng or hunrlrefls of timcg too small Omit- 
ting it tlien fioin the pioceding statement, completing the 
ooirection by innltiplying the 0023 by 2^ ( issuming the 
thickness of the plate to be 2^ luillimetie-, as Ptcleb says 
It was between 2 and 3) to give Cldment’e leeultj and 
appending Angstioiu’s leoulfc, which we now know to be 
ooiiBct, we have the following statement for thoimal con- 
ductivity of copper in C Gr S units — 

0057, accoiduiL to Ckinent 
178, „ „ Pcehti 

1 li „ , Ang<itiom 

§76 The compaiison of these results is highly instrao 
til e Clcmeut’s lesalt is two hundred times too smalh and 
Pbclet’s five times too small Clement oxpeiimented by 
exposing one side of a plate of coppei of a squaia metie 
suiface and about two and a half millimeties thick to steam 
at 100" 0 , and the ohhci side to watei at 28° O It was 
assumed that the difference of tewpeiatuves between the 
two Bides -was 72° The difieience leally was about 36 of 
a degree, as we know from the quantity of heat actually 
conducted thiough it in Oldment’s expoiiment, indicated by 
the amount of steam which he found to be condensed into 
water In fact, the amount of steam condensed did not 
differ sensibly from what it would have been if the coppei 
plate had been infinitely thin, or its snhataiice of infinite 
thermal conductivity It is imiiortant in engineering, and 
in many of the aits and manufactnies involving thermal 
pioceasea, and paiticularly in that one of them of greatu 
eveiyday value to the human race than all the olheia put 
togethei, cookeiy, to know that for copper oi non boilets, 
or bteampipes, or pots oi fiying-pans, the Uansmusion of 
heat fiom ladiant burning coal oi cUaicoal, oi led oi white 
hot fireclay 01 other solids, and from hot an in contact with 
them, on one side, to hot watci oi steam or oil oi melted 
fat on the other side, oi hot liquid oi steam on one side 
and cool au on the olhai side, is foi piactical pniposes 
sensibly the same as if the Iheimal conductivity of the 
metal were infinite, or its resistance to the transmission of 
heat nothing The explanation is obvious to us now with 
the definite and suie knowledge regarding theijnal conduc- 
tivities of diffeieni substances and of matter in difiPerent 
conditions, solid, liquid, and gaseous, gamed wibhm the last 
twenty yeais Angstrom, Porbes, F. ITeumann, and Tait 
have given, eaoh one of them with thoioughly sufficient 
expeiimental evidence to leave no room to doubt the sab- 
stantial acciiiacy of hio results, absolute values foi the I 
theimal eonductivihes of copper and non. Clausius and 
Maxwell have given ns thermal conductivities of air and I 
other gases, from thoir splendid development of the kmetio 
theoiy, which are undoubtedly trustworthy as somewhat 
dose approtimatiouB to the true values, and which it is 
quite possible are more accurate than we can hope to see ob- 
tained from direct measuiements of the conduction of heat 
through gases J T Bottomley has given a tiustworthy 
and somewhat closely accurate diiect measurement of the ' 
thermal conductivity of water Piom the results of these ' 
expeiunenters’ work, leduced to uniform 0 G S reckon- 
ing m oui table of thermal condnctmties (Table Yllt ), 
we see that the thermal conductivity of iron is 80 times, 
and that of copper 500 times that of water The thermal 
conductivity of iron is 3500 btmes, and that of coppei 
IS 20,000 times that of air Hence, although tho watei 
or air at the very mterfaoe of its contact with the metal 
is essentially at the same temperature as the metal, theie 
must be gieat differeucea of tempoiature in very thm layers 
of the fluid close to the interface when there is large flux 
of heat through the metal, and the temperature of the 
fluid as measured by any practicable thermometer, or 

^ Tliifl result was paWialiefl by Ptolet in 1853, m i work entitled 
Jfouveauss liocumenif lelc'tiA «« chwiffago ct d Za venMiOton, 


inferred from knowledge of the aveiage temiDSiatuie of the 
whole fluid, 01 from the tcmpeiatiues of enteiing niid 
having cuiieiits of fluid, may dittei by scoics of degiees 
from the actnal tempeiatuio of tbo solid at the inteitate 
It i» lemmkable that Pcolet, while peiceiving that C14mont’-j 
lesult was hugely eiioneous on this account, and iiupio\uig 
the mode of expeiimeiiting by intiodiicing a rotating 
mechanical stiriei to change voiy lapidly the fluid iii 
contact with the solid, only multiijlicd Cldment’s con- 
ductivity by 30 instead of by 200, vihidi would ha^ebcer 
nece.^aiyto annul the eiioi Notwithslanding liis tailuic 
to obtain acemate icsnlta for metals we have ventnieil to 
include his lesults foi wood, and solids of lowci lou 
ductivity than wood, m oui table, because we pciceno that 
ho was alive to the necessity foi vtiy eneigetic Btuiing of 
the liquid, and the mpchanical means which he adopted foi 
it, though utterly insufllioiont foi the case of even the least 
conduitive of the metals, weie piobably not so foi wood 
and solids of lou ei conductivity than wood , and becanso 
it IS not piubable that the complication of heat genci.ited 
by the stiiimg (which Angstiom suggests as an objection 
to Pdclet’b method) was in any case sufficient to piocluce 
a sensible mfluenco upon Clio expeiimental results 

§ 77 The fii&t collect deteiminations of theimal conduc- 
tivities weie given by Foibes m his papei on the temjjcin- 
tuic of the eaitli, in the Tianscutions o/ the Royal Suaciy 
of Edmhwijh foi 1846, as calculated fiomhis obscivations 
of undcigtound tcmpeiatuie at thiee localities m the 
neighbomhood of Edinbmgh — the tiap lock of Calton 
Hill, the sand of the Expsiunenlal Qaiden, and the sand 
stone of Ciftigleith Quaiiy — by an impeifoct appioximate 
method indicotod by roisson A more complete analytical 
liodtment of the obsenational lesults, analysed haimoui- 
cally and interpieted by application of Fouuei’a formula 
Equation (19) of Math App ) to each teini sepaiately by 
W Thomson, gave lesults (quoted in Table Till beloi.) 
foi the conductivities, which d ifiei ed but little fi om Forbeb’^ 
appiositnaie determinations 

§ 78 It has always seemed to ns that the best mode of Ebtimvt 
expenmenting on the conductivity of metals must, without viid 
doubt, be by an nitificial imitation m a metallic bai, of 
thenatuiaJ peiiodio vanations of undeigiouud tempeiature, 
piodnced by peiiodically varied thermal appliances at one jienoilit. 
end of the bai The effect of loss or gam of heat thiough ivnv 
the sides (oi lateial surfat^ of the boi (ideally annullable 
by a coating of ideal vamish impermeable to heat) may be 
piachcally annulled by making the period of the vaiiatiun tlie 
small enough de^bha 

Lot is he the thenavl condwi tivity of the bubstanco vnd c its 
theimal cvpaatypei umt bulk Lot e be tho omissivity (§ 71) of TOnttrs" 
Its surface Let the hw be eiroulai oylmdrio, and t tlie ladius of 
its cross section At time t, let v be the me'ui tcmpeiataie m a 
cioss section at distance asfiom the end, and if the snrfoce tompen 
tme at the cuculoi bonudaiy of this section, — all tempciatuiea being 
leckoneil vs difleionces fiom the tempeiatuio of the sniroundiug 
medium, celled *ao tempoianly foi brevity Tho heat lost fiom 
the nuomnfereuoe of the bai between the ciose soctioiis and 

a!-l-i£cm tunc dt is ed ^irtdotclt, and the heat conducted len^hwise, 
araoss the moss section a;, in the same time, is Hence we 

readily And (see hlath App hdow) vs tlie equation of conduction 
of h«it along the bar, veiy approximately if d diffeis veiy little 
from V (that is to say, if the temperatuie is very nemly ■nnifoim 
thioug^out each cross seetion), 

4-my^ 

0 estimate d, lot d' be the tamperstuie at the oeutie of the oioss 
jction iB, and let denote tho late of deoiease of tempeia 

tnre from withm outwards in the substance of tho bax close to its 
surfiwe We have oleaily 
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lud, because the cmissiou is supplied hy conduction flora uitliin, 


railed by 


id-t-ncd bounding simaco, is about loi-ordiiig to lIiLrul rot’s 
Lpeiimcuts (Table VII bilow), and considuably Itis foi smliccs 


u ith any degi oo of poli&b "W e may thoi efoi i, t ttke -niVir ' 
\alue foi e The valnos ot k foi ooppoi and non 


nfasamso-unum 

i ooppoi and non at ordmaiy 

teuipaiatuies ntc, m t' G & , appioaimatLly Da and 18 Hcucl, 
if I = 5 cms (qi tbo diirnttii ol tho bai 10 oms , -nluoli is more 
than it u likoly to be m iny liboi itory po-poiiments), u e find 


»"-'«'<^loi coppci, 


IIinLC tho erioi Mill be piattiially nothing if we take v'=v Tims, 
1 to bo iiidopi'iidt.nt of tompeiature, ( 1 ) bcconics 

' ( 2 ). 


and it \\ L suppose Z. to L 


UV Cl i) 


M Indus Pouiitr’a oiiuation foi ilio conduction of lieat along a bai 
01 tbo ciiQUinforon.ee ol a tliin img Its. solution to oxpiess simplo 
hiiiuoiiic laintions of toinpeiituio pioducod in au minutely long 
bai by piopeily railed thcimal ippliancts at one end is 

«-Ile-il*e06(«/-/- +c) (1), 

3 ),B, e bouig aibiUaiy const uits, — tho " speed, ” tho aemi longe, 
mil the oiiocli foi a«-0, uud/, ff constants gi>on by the foimul-n 

y- \/4 I (n’*+;o»+/i f j 


For u OB and ooppoi thoanlucsof e aio lespootively 05 and 846 
Hence, uith the pieviuualy usod values of k foi those metal:., and 
with 1/4000 for c, ue hud K-1 Ifoi ooppei and K— fifoiuon, and 
for citlioi, ft-1/1700) no.iilv enough 

buppoao, foi ixanude, 9—2 cm, this mokes /i— 1/3100, and 
suppose the peiiod to ho J3 m (tho greatest of those chosen by 
Aiigbtiom), this niakca n — 2jr/(0O x 82), oi longhly «— 1/310 and 
A/« - 1/17 Now when hfn w sraall, w a have appioMiuately 

and therefore with the ussumed numhoie 

ii 

by which wo see that the piopagation of tho 'vaiiatiou of tcnroeia- 
tuio is hilt little ailocled by Gio lateial siufaco omissiyity Little 
as tins offect is, it is very perfectly eliminated by the lelation 

(6), 

which we flud fiom ( 6 ) 

It IS convenient to ramaik that ff is the rate of dunma 
tion of the Hapieiian logaiithm of the range, and f the 
lata of refcaidafcion of the epoch (reckoned in radians) per 
centimetre of the bai "Were there no lateiol emissmty 
these vrould bo equal, and the dififasivity might be eolcu 
lated from each separately This was done by William 
Thomson in his analysis of the Edinburgh undergionnd 
temperatuie observations But in the propagation of 
psuodic variation of temperatuie along a bar (as of electric 
potential along the conductor of a submaiine cable) lateral 
emiBsivity (or impel feet insulation) augments the rate of 
diminution of the logarithm of the amplitude, and 
diminialies the rate of retardation of the phase, leaviug 
the product of the two rates unaffected, and allowing the 
diffuBivity to be calculated from it by (6) This was 
earned out foi copper and non by Angstrom in Sweden, 
and tho lesults communicated to the Royal Swedish 
Academy m January 1861 German and English editions 


of hw papei have been published in Poggendorff’g Annalen 
for 1863, and the Phil Mag foi 1863 (first half yeai) 
The details of the aiipaiatus and of the actual experiments, 
in which Angstioni had the assistance of Tlialen, aie 
snfliciently deaciibed in this papei, ^ and in a subsequent 
paper (Pogg Annalen for 1863, p 428), to allow us to 
leel peifect confidence m the very appioximate accuracy of 
the results Hence we have included them in our Table 
§ 79 The question. Dors theimal conductivity vary with 
temperature ^ was expeiimentally investigated by Forbes 
about thirty years ago , and in a fi.r=,l pror isional statement 
of results communicated to the Biitish Association at 
Belfast in 1852 it was stated that the theimal coudiiclmty 
of non 18 less at high tempeiatuies than at low Forbes’s 
investigation was conducted by an elaboiate method of 
experimenting, m which tho static temperatuie of a long 
bar of metal is obseived after the example of the eailier 
ecpeiiments of Despretz, with a most impoitant additional 
experiment and measurement by means of which the 
static result is reduced to give conductivity m absolute 
meosnie, and not meiely as m Despietz’s experiments to 
give comparisons between the conductivities of diffeient 
metals In 1861 and 1865 Forbes published lesults cal- 
culated fiom his expel iments, including the first detei- 
minatiou of theimal conductivity of a metal (non) lu 
absolute measure, and a confiimatiou of bis old result 
that the conductivity of iron diminishes with rise of tem- 
peratmo Foibes’s bais have been inheiited and fuithei 
utilized, and bais of copper, lead, and othei metals have 
been made and expeiimented upon accoiding to the same 
method, by Ina successor in the university of Edmbmgh, 
Professor Tait The investigation was conducted paitly 
with a view to test whether the electric conductivitios 
and the thermal conductivities of different metals, moie 
or less approximately pure, and of metallic alloys, aie in 
the same order, and, fmther, if their theimal conductivities 
are approxunately in the same proportion as their electric 
conductivities The following results quoted fiom his papei 
on “Thermal and Electric Conductivity^’ (Ti anaadtona 
R S JS , 1878) are valuable as an impoitant instalment, 
but expressly only an instalment towaida the answeting 
of tins inteiesting question — 

” Xakmg the mfouor copper (‘ Coppei C ’) as unit both foi thei 
mal and for elaotno conductivity, w o find tho following table of 
oonductivitioB at ordmaiy tempeiatiuoa, with, the rough lesulls as 
to spLufio gisTity mcl specific liest rofciicd to in § 15 above — 


Coiipu, Cionn 

IS ^ 

roilNU a lion 
Load 

Oeiman rtlior 


Theimal niectiic 


^ The first paper u maned unhappily bj two or thieo olgebraic and 
anthmotical enois One olgebiaic erioi is very distuibing to a coieful 
leadei, and might even to a hasty judgment seem to throw douht on 
the vohdily of the experimental use which la mode of the formulas 
Theia is, however, no real foundation foi any such doubt The fol- 
low ing httle coirection suffices to put tho matter light Foi the 
geneial teim as printed m Angationi’a papei lead 

With the following \alues for g^, ^ — 

o = / / w* . H-*" . H 

V V i^+4gV+^»’ 




'’isj tj 


K»T’'^4IiV"2Ki’ 


instead of those fonnulai without the a, as Angsiiom gives them 
Here we see tliat , and it is the pioduot ^, 3 ' that Angstrom 

uses m hiB expenmontal apphcation, not the separate values of either 
Ft os ei Henee no error la introduced by his having ovailoohed that 
gt is not equal to except for t = 1 
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“ The agreement of these numbers is by no meins so close ns is 
generally stated , but this is no longer remaikable, foi it la ndl 
Known that the eleotiio conductivity of all puie metals alteis very 
much with the tempoiatuie, while lie haie seen that ns regiidb 
thermal conductivity theie is but alight change with either coppei 
or lead, though there is .1 laige change with non This accoids 
with some lesults of my own on the elcetiic condnctivity of iron at 
high tcmpeiatuics (Boc £ S E , 1872-73, p 32), and with the 
lesults of the repetition of these GKpeiiments by a partv of my 
laboratory students ” — P)oe BSE, 1876-76, p 029 

§ 80 The absolute values of Tail’s results foi the five 
metals of the preceding list are given in C G S units in oui 
geneial table As to change of conductivity with tempeia- 
tuie there is a discrepance between the results of Angstrom’s 
and Tail’s ex-peuments Tail finds but little difference in 
the conductivity of copper tlnough the wide range of tem 
peratnies from 0° to 300° C , and that difference an aug- 
meiibition instead of a diminution at the high tempeiatnros 
03 shown in the following lesulta (where t is measured fiom 
0°C) 1 - 

Copper, Clown 0 076 (1+0 0004<) 

„ 0 0 064(1+0 000551) 

Lon 0 016 (1—0 001441) 

On the othei hand, Angstiom finds for coppei from ex 
periments described in his second paper leferred to above, 
at mean temperatures of from 28° 8 to 71° 5 C, lesults 
which reduced to G Q S aie os follows — 

Coppei 982 (1 - 0016101) 

Lon 1<>9 (1- 0028741) 

Piom the admiiable method of experimenting, and the 
care with which experiments were oauiod out by himself 
and Thalen, it is impossible for us to doubt the validity 
and somewhat closely opproximate numeiual truth of the 
lesnlt On account of the discrepance from Tail’s results 
it is desiiabls that Angstrom’s method should be cainad out 
for copper through a much wider lange of tomperatuies 
This can bo done with gieat ease ft am the lowest tempera- 
ture obtainable by fiee/mg mixtmaa to tempeiatmes up to 
the melting point of coppei, so excellently plastic is 
Angstiom’s method Our proposed extension of it is to be 
carried out by proper thermal appliances to the end of the 
bar which Angstrom left to itself, — appliances by which m 
one senes of expeiiments it may be kept constant at -50° 
or -60° 0, in others loft to itself to take nearly the 
atmospheric temperature, in others kept at high tempera- 
tuiBS limited only by the melting temperature of coppei, 
if the experimenter desires to go so far We would also 
suggest that the thermo-electiio method first mtroduced by 
Wiedemann and Franz in their experiments on the static 
temperatuie of bars 01 wires heated at one end and allowed 
to lose heat by convection and radiation from their sides, 
(which was rejected, not, we think, j udioiously, by Angstrom), 
might be used with advantage instead of the mercury 
thermometers inserted in holes lu the bar in Angstrom’s 
apparatus, or that, if thermometers are to be used, air 
thermometers in which the bulb of the thermometer is it- 
self a very small hole m the bar experimented on and the 
tube a fiueboie glass tube fitted to this hole, would be 
much preferable to the mercury thermometers hitherto 
employed in, we believe, all expeuments except those of 
Wiedemann and Franr, on the conduction of heat along 
metallic bars 

Uiflusion § 81 Fourier’s ninth chapter is entitled “ De la Diffosion 
of heat c[6 jg, Ohaleur” The idea embodied m this title is the 
spreading of heat in a solid tending to ultimate equalization 
of temperatuie throughout it, instead of the transference of 
heat from one body to another by condaction thiongli the 
1 These results are, like those given shore in this section, evpiesseil 
m terms of the foot and minute, hut the umt of heat empf^od is 
the amount of heat requuod to rsasethe temperature of s cuhio foot of 
the suhstanoe by 1° In othei words, these results are “diffusivitiea’ 
(| 82) in square feet per nunute 
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solid considered Though Fourier makes the special sub- 
ject of his chapter on “Diffusion” the conduction ot heat 
tbiongh an infinite solid, we may conveniently regaid ns 
coming undei the seveial designations “ Diffusion of Heat ” 
every case of thermal conduction in which the heat con- 
ducted acroes anypait of the solid has the effect of w aim- 
ing contiguons parts on one side of it, or of leaving contigu- 
ous pmts on the other side cooler, — in other woids, every 
case m which the temperatuie of the body thiongh which 
the condnction of heat takes jilace is varying with time, ns 
distmguished from what Fourier calls “TJmfoim Motion of 
Heat,” ortho class of cases m which the tempeiatme at 
eveiy point of the body is constant The expeiiments of Imoati 
Pdclet, Despretz, Forbes and Toit, Wiedemann end Franz, gutions 
were founded on the unifotm conduction of heat 
slabs 01 along bores, and their deteiminations of relatnequ^ti 
and absolute conductivities were made by comparing or by vit} bj 
measuring absolutely quantities of heat that werecondMffetf 
out of tlie hody tested On the other hand, it is 
diffusion of heat that is used in the determinations oEjiijgttt" 
thermal conductivity in absolute measure by Foibes and 
William Thomson fiom the periodic variations of undoi- Bj dif 
ground temperature , in those of Angstrom, fiom his expen- fusion 
monts on tho spiending of peiiodio vaiiationa of tempera- 
tare through bars of iron and copper, and a series of 
valuable experiments a year or two later by F II eumann, 
applying the same geneial method to bare of binss, zinc, 

German silver, and iron , in experiments by F Neumann 
on substances of lowei conductivity (coal, cast sulphur, 

ICO, snow, frozen eaith, gutstone) formed into cubes or 
globes of 5 01 6 inches diametei, and heated uniformly, 
and then loft to cool in an .itmospheie of lowei tempora- 
tnie, and from time to time duiing the cooling explored 
by tbermo-electrio junctions imbedded in them to show 
then internal distribution, in similar expeiiments on tho 
cooling of globes of 14 cm diameter of porphyntio tracliyte 
by Ayrton and Poiry m Japan , and in Kirchhoff and 
Hansemann’s recent expeiiments,^ to hnd the thermal con- 
ductivity of lion by the not well chosen method of suddenly 
cooling one side ot a cube of iron of 14 cm , and observing 
the temperatures by aid of theimo electric junctions in 
several pomts of the lincperpendiculai to this side through 
its middle 

§ 82 l^hen the effect of lieat conducted across any pait Tlieimai 
of a body in heating the substance on one side or leaving diffus- 
the substance on the other side cooler is to be leckoneii, 
it 18 convenient to measuie the thermal conductivity m 
terms, not of the oidmary geneial gramme watei-umt of 
heat, but of a special unit, the quantity required to raise 
unit bulk of the substance in 1° In other woirls, if It be the 
conductivity lu teims of any thermal umt, and c the thei- 
mal capacity of umt bulk of the substance, it is 1/e, not 
merely I, that expresses the quantity of the substance on 
which the phenomenon chiefly depends We Iherefoie 
propose to give to Z/c the name of theimol diffueivity (or 
simply diffusivity when heat is understood to be the sub 
ject), while still UBiug the word thermal conductivity to 
denote the conducting powei as defined in § 73, without te- 
stnction as to the thermal unit employed It is mteiest- 
ing and impel taut to remark that “diffusivity” is essen- 
tially to be reckoned m units of area per unit of time, 
that Its “ dimensions ” are L®/T (see DiMSsrsioiirB) Its 
legalar C GS reckoning is therefore in square centimetres 
pel second In the article DlFfTTSloir the relation between 
diffusion of heat and diffusion of matter is explained We 
have added diffusion of electricity through a submatme 
cable, winch has been shown^ to follow the some law as the 

* ■ffiedemonn's (late Poggeiidorff s) Aumlm, 1880, No 1 

* Froo Eoy Boo , Hiy 1866, Wm Thomeon “ On tlio Theorj of 
the l^eetno Tdegraph ” 
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“ linear ” diffusion of lioat, ns Fomiei calld tlio dilTnsion of i 
Leak whoii tlio isobheiinal auifacen aio iiatalkl planes ■ 
The curves of tlio following diaginm and TaLles A, H, 
and C show in a piactn-illy useful way tho losulfc in tlio 
coinso of tlio tunes noted, of fiom fiactioiis of a second to 
thousands of niilhons of ycais, of linear diffusion of two 
diffcieiit qualities in an iiifaiiite line fiom on initial con- 
dition in which tlicic is sudden tiaiisitioii fiom one qnidity 
to the other, m tlio tlioiouglily piactical cases specified m 
the accompanying os.planatLons 



Clin 0 No 1 shows tsinpci itiiic , oi quantity of subshiioo in 
solution , 01 potmtiil in the toiiduc.toi of a siibni umo c iblf tlitouali 
wine li plcoliiLity IS iliftiisiiig Uiiivo No 2 shows late poi unit ot 
distnioo of lamtion of the tcnnieiatuie, oi of the qnintitj of bivh 
staiici, itt solution Vatic si oiainatea no >jotiial distunes thiougli 
the modmin Ilonzontsl oiclinitos lopieaont tempcintnii- oi nu-wi 
tity of dilfnsiiig substsnees in No 1 cuis a, slid i ite of laustion of 
tcmpcratiiie o: of diffusing siibstmto oi of eltotuo potent!^ in No 
2 ail IS 


Diffusions — I'ulle A 


Substance 

rmia in SccanOa fiom tlio 
^ coiamenecmout or tbo 
niftiisloii until the Candmon 
ikpioocntcd bj tbo Curres 
on tbo Actuol Scsto 
l6=S Centlsibtrui} Is lescbcO 

Cubomc sold thioiigh an 


Heat thioiigli liydiogeii 

89 of a second 

„ 1 , coppci 

93 „ 

» » lion 

6 5 seconds 

„ „ Ml 

6 25 

II 1 , unJoigioimtl stiata 

100 0 „ 

.1 ,1 wood 

770 

Common salt thiougli w itei 

S71G0 ” 

Electiieity thiougli Suez Acton cable 

1 087 x 10-M of a second 

II 11 Aden Bombay cable 

0 739 X 10-» 

ii IS Peisiau Gnlt cable 

1) 635 X lO'M 

9> II Atlantic cable 

D 440 x lO-M 

>> II Eiouoh AUamtio cable 

[) 396 X 10-M 

M 1 , Biiect IT s cable 

1) 340 X 10~i« ,, 
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Diffusions {Sioului) — 

-Table B 

SiibstanLC 

1 Imo in 1 cilia from tho 
oomraLneonieiit of tho Diffn 
Bion until tho Condition 
rLpicBOiilLd tliL Clines on 
till. Scull, of l)==20 Ivilnmotios 
01 1,000,000 tlmca tbo 
Actual Scale, ib icaLliod 

Ciiiboiiio acid thiougli an* ■ 

He it tliiongli hytlrogoi 

,i >> 

” ,1 iindmgioiind stiata* 

,, „ wood 

Gammon salt thiough watoi* 

220,000 yens 
28,000 „ 

29.000 ,, 

174.000 ,, 

108.000 ,, 

317,000 ,, 

21,700,000 „ 

2,760,000,000 ,, 

1 rn^tluctt^a a** to tbo jiinpoition of caibomc add m nil at iliffLiLiit liciehts 
pioilng its iippioMiiiate imlfoimitj duo to comeetlon, not to difTiiMon 
* ItislinctUc as to gtuloBical tlieorics icipecttnn iLiie»tnal teiupciaturo 
» Insttuttiio ns to tlicoiits icspcotlnt the saltness of tlio boo 

Table 0 

ISauic of Cnblo 

Time In Seconds fiom tho 
cominejicenisiit cf tbs 
Dlffiiaioii until tin. Condition 
rcpioaontiil by tho 

Ciiivea on tin, Scale, of 
6i=1000 Kant mil Miloa, oi 
92,016,000 timts 
tho Actual bcalL, la lonclioil 

Sue/ Aden 

Aden Bombay 

Pci&iau Gulf 

Atlantio 

Ficiith Atlantic 

Ducct United St lies 

0 932 of a second 

0 634 ,, 

0 616 

0 377 ,, 

0 330 ,, 

0 292 „ 


§ 83 The following tables oonfcam useful information 
legaidmg vatious theiinal pioperties of mattei Eveiy 
knownpiopeityof a piece of mattei, except its giavity and 
its meitia, vanes with variation of tempeiature Eoi 
hiitW mfoimalioti lespecting the effect of vaiiation of 
tempeiature in causing changes in pioperties of mattei 
lefeience is made to the at bides Elasticity, Electhioity, 
Magnetism, Light, Matter (Propbiitie& of), &o 


T UDLr I — Lineas Dtpansions of Solids ^ 
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Table III — Expansions of Liquids 

Piei roj ha-5 ing nicasiircil the evpwsiona of many diftoiont hquids, emhodios tho i saults m tho omi)irical foi mula Si -• af + It" + cf’, 
5vliGio Si rtpicscnta -Iho e\]nii<5ion of unit aolumofiom 0° to f’ceiit, and. a, b, cha\o the yalues given in the Table for tho difFeient 
lii^iiKh apeaficd The aubatnnci,!! iiid foimulie lu quotation maths aio quoted fiom Dixon’s Heat, Dublin, 184') 


Lame of LIquJi] 


Atomlo Consti 


Ain} he alcohol 
Chloiido of ethyl 
Biomide of ethjl 
Iodide of eth}l 
Biomido ofmeth}! 

Iodide of methyl 
rormintL of ethi 1 
Aoetato of etlijl 
Butjiato of ethjl 
Acetate of methyl 
Biityi ate of methyl 
Toiehlondc of rhosphoius 
ToihTomide of phosphoiue 
Teichloiido of arsenic 
Bichlondo of tin 
Tetrachlondo of titanium 
” Torchlondoof silicon ” 
‘‘Terbronudo of silicon ” 
Bichlondo of othjlone' 
Bibromido of eth>leno 
Bromine 

Bisulphide of cm bon 


cXko 

CHjIIO 

C,H„HO 

cjisa 

C,H,Br 

OjH,r 

CHjBr 

CH,1 

CjH^CHO, 

c»h.c,h,o, 

c,nAH,o, 

CH3C.H,0, 

CIIAHyOs 


TiClf 

“ sia," 


36*6 
78*8 
66*3 
181*8 
11*0 
40*7 
70*0 
13*0 
43*8 
62* 3 


69 6 
102*1 
78" 3 
176*3 
133*8 
115*4 
130*0 
69*0 
153*4 
84* 9 
132° 6 


0 7558 
0 7680 
0 7590 
0 7613 
0 7580 
0 7571 
0 7517 
0 7690 
0 7502 
0 7520 
0 7666 
0 7405 
0 7612 
0 7439 
0 7515 
0 7602 
0 7569 
0 7531 
0 7623 
0 7601 
0 7626 
0 7619 
0 7569 


0 001 SIS 
0 001 049 
0 001 186 
I 0 000 800 
0 000 890 
0 001 575 
0 001 338 
0 001142 
0 001 415 
0 001 200 
0 001 325 
0 001 258 
j 0 001 203 
I 0 000 633 
0 001 296 
0 001 240 
0 001 120 
( 0 000 847 

i 0 000 821 

0 000 979 
0 001 138 
0 000 048 
0 001 291 
0 000 958 
0 001 119 
S 0 OOO 963 
j 0 001 017 
0 001 038 
0 001 140 


0 000 002 36 
0 000 001 76 
0 000 001 6b 
0 000 000 66 
0 000 000 69 
0 000 002 81 
0 OOO 001 50 
0 000 001 96 
0 000 003 32 
0 000 002 16 
0 OOO 002 86 
0 000 002 96 
0 000 000 07 
0 000 012 76 
0 000 002 91 
0 OOO 000 63 
0 000 000 87 
0 OOO 000 44 
0 000 000 01 
0 000 OOO 97 
0 000 000 01 
0 000 001 35 
0 000 002 18 
0 000 000 76 
0 000 001 06 
0 000 001 32 
0 000 000 10 
0 000 001 71 
0 000 001 87 


0 OOO 000 040 0 
0 000 000 001 3 
0 000 000 009 1 
0 OOO 000 oil 8> 
0 000 000 010 1 ’ 
0 000 OOO 015 7 
0 000 000 016 9 
0 000 000 006 2 
0 OOO 000 113 8 
0 000 000 010 1 
0 000 000 00b 0 

0 000 000 001 5 
0 000 000 022 63 
0 OOO OOO 062 1< 
0 000 000 004 8 
0 000 OOO 013 1 
0 000 017 923 6 
0 000 000 002 6“ 
0 000 000 000 O* 
0 000 000 001 8 
0 000 OOO 007 6 
0 000 000 000 9 
0 000 000 040 9 
0 000 000 000 3 
0 000 000 010 3 
0 000 OOO 001 1® 
0 000 000 008 8° 
0 000 000 006 4 
0 000 000 019 1 


to 100 



fsi 
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V VBLi ■\ n — Lmisiii.itii Jot Iliat of PohiTud cmJ Zhultiud 

Cu'jqji I Sutjitu i 



Tim I VIII — Thttmal Cunihutiutiea 


Sttbblt«un.s 


tothoilh 

Coniici 

lion 

All 'I 

OMYStri 1 

Nitiogtn 1 

Ciibonio oxmIq J 

Cnibottio loiil 

Hydrogen 

Stono, xioii'liyi itio ti iclij Ic, 

Iliidpigionnd stivtx 
Sanilbloiio of Ci iiglciili ) 

Qunnj 1 

TirtinoiL of Oilton IIill 

Sind ol lixpeiinicntnl Oaidca 
IV'utm 

!Fu, 1C10U fibres 

,, along fibies 
"NValnut, iPiosb fibres 
„ along iibies 

Oalk, aciosa hbits 

Coi\ 

Henrnon cloth, non 
.. old 

Wntuigpapei, white 

Gity jjapei, nnsired 

Cilico (now), of all donsitiis 
"Wool (caidod), of all cUn ) 

SltlLS ) 

Finplj eaiiled cotton wool 
Hidei down 

0 lb 

0 2 U 

0 nooolo 

a 000033 
ooooai 

OUjQO 

0 00 ^ 

0 01068 

0 OOdl'i 

0 00 J 62 

oooa 

00026 

ooodr 

0002 S 
000-18 
00050 
000020 
0 000144 
0 000119 
0 000119 
0 000094 
0 000139 

0 000122 

0 000111 
0 000108 

Xn^tloMl 

1 Chnsius and Max 
•j wdl.aoioidingto 
( kinetic Ihioil 

Do do 

Do do 

f Ajiton and Paiiy, 

J Phil Maij , 1878 , 

1 Hist half ye 11,1) 

L 211 

1 Foibts and IVm 
( Thomaon 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

J T Bottomley 
( P&lot, inEveiettfs 
•j Umta and Phyai 
{ cal Conalanti 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 


Tadlt IX — Bilfusn dies {PAei mol, Mutei lal, and Mi eh u.) 


Substance 

lliiiinul 

Ouudnctlitty 

1 

Tlicimal Cap uttr 
of nmt Bull, 

Diifusnlt} 

He 

Authoilty 

Iioir 

A.It 

Ojcigen 

Ifltrogon 
Cailiiinie nvide 
Oerbonic acid 
nydiogon 
Uuilorgroitiul 
Btiato. (Tough 
aieiase) 

Wood 

Water, 

o<}0 

0 20 

jo 000004') 

^ 0 oooots 

OOOO'Wt 

VOOOB 

r oooou 

1 oooa 

ow 

0 000307 

0 000423 
0000307 

OS 

0 30 

100 

1 13 

0 23 

OIS 

0 0383 
112 

1 001 

0 0018 

1 0 002 2 

AngstivD) 

Do ana rut 

1 danatusand 

1 Mucuell, 

r FcntieB nna 

1 WXbomban 

J T Bottonae} 



Tabui! X — lUZative Difunvities of difeient Svhstanus 
through IVcUei 


Approvtmale timet of equal diffutian of distent anOutiinoee 

Up 

nyOiochlottc acid J 

Chloi Ida of •axl um a 33 

Sngu 7 

Snlpliate of llagncala 7 

-Albumen qg 

Coiamel Og 

-Qiabeiit 
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MATHrMlTICAL ApPLVDIX 


Lot V be the teiiixiwatmL at any nomt P speciflLd by tf, ( occoid 
ing to any ayeteni ot tluce sets of plant oi cm veil oi thogonil smfatta 
used foi to oidimtoa Let Acff, ficiij, vd^bc the lengths of the eil^s 
of tht infinitesimal icotingulai painlltkxnped ha vine P foi ita 
oenlit, end its sides iiaits of tha siv suifutca £ bldf , 

The latos of vaiiation of tompeiatuie jici mnt of length lu the 
cluoctions coiiespoudiiig to the vaiiationa of £, 4, ^aie leapechvily 

-A. 'h _Ji. ^ ^ 

A £/£ ’ li (iv ’ v dC 

Honea Lhi» iluvps acioss thiee infinitesimal lectangks liaving then 
edges xiaiatlal to the thiee pins of aides of the paialldepip^, and 
each having ita centie at P, aie itapettively 

^ * dv - * dv 


_ __ ^yd^C, -- 




Hence the excess of Iho quantities of htat conduettd m to tht 
paiallelepiped above thost conducted out across the tbiec 

“““t !(*? 5 ) ! <" 

The effect of this gain of heat is to uaim the mattci of the 
paiallelepijied at a lata poi unit of time oqu d to the late of gvm of 
heat divided by e\)i»d^dr\d^, the theimal oapatity of tha mattei 

m’iiTv i i?) 1 

This, foi the tasB of the unifoim motion of heat (d»/d<— 0), ms 
fiist mvou bv Lxmt, to whom the geuerali/ed system oi cnivilmtai 
cooi'unatos foi a point is due ("hlomoiio sni Its Loia do I’Bquihbie 
des Fluidcs Btheies,’’db!t? ml dc VJ^cole Polyteckm.quo, v ol m , tahiei 
3CVU1 ) Ho deduced it fiom Fouiiei’s equation [(8) below] m teims 
ol xfixne leotaugulai cooidmatea by i lahoiious tiuisfoimation 
Equitiou (2) was lust given, piovedas above, as the direct expiessiuu 
ot Fouiioi's fimdamental Itw of oouduotion, byW Thomson {0am 
bndg« UathemaiicalJouitMl, Nov 1843) 

Foi xilane icctangnlar cooidinates we have a— ia=v— 1, and if 
wo put a, y, s foi £, q, ^ m this case, ^2) htoomes 

whii'li 16 Fouuoi’s cclobiated ftmdimontal equation Fiom it %c 
may deduce by tiaiisfoimatioiithe piouei foiinsoi the coritsponding 
equation foi polu cooidmalos , but they aie moie eisily got dueot 
fiom tlie equation (2) toi geneiolized cooidinatts Thus lot oidiuoiy 
l>olu oooidmates t, 9, 0 we have, if wo taka these foi £, d, ( 
lesiieolively, 

A— 1, fi-?, sine 

Ilince (2) becomes 

1 1 (*'$) i 

If it bo constant, and vve put i/a — /r, tins becomes 

dm « 1 d/ 1 d/„ 1 d=») ... 

5f "F I d9\^^do) •'iSJe Sp 1 

du id^u 1 d f .du\ 1. 1 

di“ j d?-* "^sinfl del, dSy ‘^sm-e d^'* 1 [ (®) 

where u—Di ) 

If again we take foi the cooidinates », ^, * (polai coordinates in 
the plane poipendicnloi to being denoted by 7, we have a— 1, 
/f=7, p:-l, and so hud 

dv 1 I d /j dv\^ d (h d»\^ d /,dfl\ J 

m—e I j-dTr'dri-^jd^U 

For the case of i constant w 0 may take it outside tha biaokets in 
each of these equations, as we have already done ui (4) , thus (3) 
becomes 

do ft /'d'Oj^tPo d*p\ 
di"y(dii+dp + dt&J 
or, with « foi Ife, the diffusivity (g§ 81, 82), 

do _ yd*o , ePo , d»o'\ ... 

It is thiB icstiiotod foim which, with the Inithei restiiebon Ihat 
e bo constant, is most generally iccognued as Fonuei’s equation of 
conduction, and it is foi it, with those lestrictions, that his biilhout 
solutions weie given These solutions aie available foi qnactical 




IB continuously applied to a range of tempeiatuie within which the 
values of ft and c axe each nearly enough constant We may expect 
10° or 20° C on each side of the mean tempeiatuie to he piaohcady 
not too wide a louee for any case, judging from ooppei and iron 
(§ 80), tha only substances for whiim hitherto we hove any mfor 
matlon os to vaiialions of both ft and e with tempeiatmo 


Each of the following expiessions I XVII foi v sotisfles Fouiier 

{8)01 its equivalent (8), asthoicidci vv ill i e iibly v tnfy foi himself solutions. 
The 8]x.cial condition coiicsiioiidnig to the pccnlmi ehaiactei of 
the poiticnlai solution is specially uotoil 111 each case 

I Instantaneous simjilc point soiiico , n quantitj 0 of heat slid 
denly mneiatcd it the point (0, 0 , 0) at tune t — 0 , and lelt to dilluso 
thiough an infinite homogeneous solid 

EvBiiT ornrx sonuTiox is onr iixaul] rnoii rnjs bt suaiMATioit 

om!^) 

8iri{Kt)i [ <10) 

where a°+j/3^ j ) 

Veiify tha*^^” ^‘^%dxilyds = iie J"^ ii”dv =-Q, and that 


^=‘0 when — 


8n-’(/ci)^ - 

The foimula within the bi ickcta shows how this cbvioiis solution 
13 derivable fiom (11) 

III Continued jioint soiiiee , late pei unit of time, at time t, an 
aibiti aiy function, f[l) 

rV Time periodic sinqdo point sonioe, lato per unit of time at 
time t, gun 2itt 

v[<=: a nixtunaad-x)^^^^-^] = Bia[2iK-(lcn)*j] (14) 

^ 8wVx> 

Vuify that « satisfies (6), also that - Bin2»twheie r-0 

V Instantaneous sphciiool sniface souico , a quantity Q suddenly 
gcncia^ed ovei a apbuii d suil ice ot ladius a, and left to difluso 
outwdiils and inw aids 

e-O -g>V4«<- 6~^' +a)"IM 

Bviai (*4)1 

To piove this most easily, voiify that it satisfies (6) , and fiithei 
YUify that 

4ir^"w®d» —Q, 

and that »— 0 when <— 0, unless also 7 “a 
Eemoik that (16) becomes iJentnol with (10) when ff"«0 , roraaih 
foatlici that (16) is obtainable firom (10) by mtcgiatiou ovei the 
Bphincalsui&oe 

VI (lonstantspheiioal surface souioe , rate pel unit of 
the whole suiface, g 

r /-» 1 

J [ 

— qliiti , wheio7=»-a 1 

and — g/4ira , wheio 7 -su J 

The foimula within the biaokets shows how this obvious solution 
13 deaivable fiom (13) 

VII Time-psiiodic spheiical auiface souroo , rate per unit of time, 
at timo t, fiom whole suiface, g sm 2nf 

= Ag- Oe»A sin[2nt - (kb)*? + B] , where rs*-*, 

= ^{e^(*"l^ein[2ni-(*»)l7 +1)]- ^'Bin[27i4 4- {KB-)h ~hD]J 

where T'-^a y 

where A B, 0, D we constants determined by the conditions that 


g-fr-o)*/** _ g- Cr+«)»/4*3t~| 

J 


(16) 


■m 


end 


— 4ira® 




ein27i4. 


small diffeienoBs Venfy tliat v satisfies (6) Also tl 
when r— 0 

VHI Founei's " Linear Motion of Seat " , mstantenoous plane- 
source , quantity pei unit surfere, a 

ore—®*/*** 

’'=15^ 

Venfi that this satisfies (9) for the case of v mdepandent of 77 and 
g, and^t 


(18) 
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Rtmaik th-it (18) la oUiiniblo fiom (16) by putting Q/4ira®- 
and 0 = 00 , 01 iliieotly fiom (10) by intogrition o-vot the plane 
IX “ Linear Motion of Heat " , tune periodic plane-soiu 
rate pci unit of iim, pci unit of tune, at tune t, a sin 2«t 
r /-« _ 1 




(2K)i2a- 

Veiify that v satisHca iiliich is uliat (fl) becomes 

ulien V is indcx>ondent of y ind s , also tbat 

- 2Tr^= (T sill 2jif alien a, is mflmtoly small positire, 
and + 2ir^= <r sin Ziil alien o la uilinilcly small negative 

X "Lineal Motion of Heat”, space pcuoilic aimiile harmonic 
solid source, aith iilino isotheimal suifaees Initial distiibution, 
a — V sm oj., alien t — 0 Solution foi ■'nyvalno ofi 

i - i) 

Modify ing the inlegial ailliin the biacUta to make it appeal oa an 
analj tic iV o piossion belonging to the goiicial theory of images, for 
the ease of a single infinite row of images, and ac[uating the result 
to tho light hand niembci, uc see that 


inf2rit — n^'> — Jit) nlitie cs^O 
in(2nH n^‘ -iir) uheic a-cO 


t being any iiitcgci 

It IB obiious tfiat foi ova may siihstltute ja. ui the second mem 
ber, and in the {.letor So" o( c — { ) under the intogi al sign of the fiist 
member, without altering it elsewhere, j being any integer thus we 
have 

gg,7<w I 


colly, and useful ai itbmetically To faoihtate the oompnrison, put 
t/2(ir/t<)*=-J, and a!/2(7rici)l-=y (29) , 

the two solutions become 

_i + 2’^2 e“'9“oos?.^ (SO) 

Tho equation between the second and thud membei, tutually 
due oiigmally to Foiiiiei, is also an intciesting fouiiula of Jacobi’s, 
Fundameata Nova Them ice Fumtionwn Mhjitteat um, as w as long 
ago point^ out by Cayley * Laoh ioimula is a spiios wluch con- 
roigea foi cveiy viluo of t howevei small or howevei gicat, tho 
fiist, (27), tho moie rapidly the less is i, the second, (28), the more 
lapidly the greater is / For the case of i = VjiKv, and a: = 0 (that is, 
(X = 1 and = 0), tho two sei les become identical Foi the more com- 
prehonsne case of_p — 0, but q unrestiicted, the oompaiison gives tho 
following voij eiiiious aiithmotieal theorem — 

i+2(e-"»%e-‘^"^"+e-°’^'^°+ &e) , 

‘^1 + 2(6~"^® «-c) 

When (or 5^1) the fiist solution (27) oonveiges with so 

gloat suddonnosb that thice toims sulfica toi most practical pui 
poses, when ^P/iKir (or second solution (28) conveiges 

with so gicat snddonnoss that one turn (aftci the constant hist 
tcim) sufiicos foi most piaetioal puiposes Thus by using the solu 
tion (27) for all values of t from zeio to something loss than l°l4Kir, 
and (28) foi all values gioatoi tlian tho gieatest loi which (27) is 
used, we have an oaceedingly lapid contoigonco and easy calcula 
tion to find « for any values of ja and t These foimul'ie, tliiis used, 
hate been of gieat piactieal i ilno m calculating what is now known 
as tho aiiival cnivc ot signals through a submaiino cable, and in 
designing instiuments to locoid it outomatically and allow its 
telegiapmo meaning to be read, or without lecoiding it to allow it“ 
meamng to bo read by watching the motions of a spot of light 
It IS dear that (27) and (28) o^tpiess tho potential at a point 
at distance ^ hom one end of a cable of length il, at tune t 
fiom an mstant when a quantity iac of electricity has hcon 
suddenly communicated to tliat end of the cable, both cuds 


XI " Linear Motion of Heat", space psiiodio arbitraiy solid 
louice, isothcrmals plane Initial distiibution, v—J(v), whonf—O, 
► denoting an nibitt iiy peiiodio function, peiiod I , so that^a.+ iZ) 


whole S- e (24) 

(B) denied analytieallv and synthetically fiom (20) 

Find Ao, Aj, A^, , B^, B», &o , by the haimonic analysis, to 

satisfy the condition 

/t-Ao + Aj cosfl + Aa cos2«+ Ao ) 

+ Bi sinfl + Bj sm2a+ &c I 

1 n 2ira f (2°) 


Then 1 ^Ao+ y-J (A, oosSJp+n, sm^j (26) 

All Unifoim row of simple instantaneous plana sources Two 

aolutioiis (A) and (H) 

(A) , fiom AI (A), (28) 

C27) 

The Ho 2 diffusion eune of § 82 is the repiescntation of the fiist 
toim (i— 0) of this foimula 

(B) , fiom XI (B), (26) and (26) 

»•= I I 1 + 2 ^2^ ) 'cos^^ I (28) 

The compaiison of these two solutions is very mteiestiiig phym 


the potential at tlu remote end tow aids tho hmiting aahie 
towaids which the imtential uses thioughout the conductoi 

XIII (X m thieu dimeusioue ) Sx>acB tuple periodic solid souico, 
ui olliti woids o— T Bin av sm fiy sin ys, when ( = 0 Solution foi 
my \alne of ( — 

1'dn<l{Bma(a-S)omp(3,-iOBiayiz-0 j 

= V sin o« Bin |9y Bin y,e“*C“'+(®'‘+V®)* (Ji) 

BeiUiuk that, as on analyti ol exincssioii foi the picsant ease of the 
general theoiy of tnply multiple images, the triple intogial within 
the biockets may be wiitton 
2t St St 

v ^ Bma(x- £) 8in/3(j( - i() siny(r - J) — ^ , 

M Ji Ja S-JT (kO 

wheieS= 2 2 2^ 

*. 3 1 Z., beiim any positive oi nogative intcgois 

XIV and XV (X and Al in thieo dimensions ; The feunulne 
may be wiitten down by inspection , fiom I , w ith X and XI 
foi guides The analytical theoicm thus obtained, coiiesponding 
to (30), m thiee dimensions, is interestmg to pnie mathematicians 

XA'I Harmonic solutions Any distribution of heat, whetlioi 
m (aimfimte or in abounded solid, which keeps its type unchanged 
m subsiding towaids unifoimity, when left without positiie oi 
ne^tivo Bouroea, evoopt such, essentially negative, as are lequiiod 
to fulfil a piopei boundaiy condition, ia>callod a haiinonic distiibu 
tion, plot idea the tampcratnie does not uicieose to infinity in any 
direction The boundaiy condition, if tho solid is bounded, la 
essentially that the rate of emission from the euifaoo at eaery 
point of It vanes m simple piopoition to the temperature, and at 
saw a rate poi 1 of tompeiatoie at each pait of the surface as the 
somtion requires X and XIII are examples The general eon- 
dition foi a harmonic solution is 



and tLis tried in (9) gives 


H E A — H E A 
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A 

At) dt ■ 


dx’‘ _ 


. (35). 


The first member being independent of aj, y, a, and the second being 
indejjendent of t, the common value of tho two must he independent 
ot », y, », i, that is to say, must bo an absolute constant. Let it be 
denoted by -e; wo have 

/(0 = Oe-P« (36). 

or in terms of polar coordinates, by (6), ■ 

cPU . 1 df . 1 d?XS , 

where 17=—. 


. (37), 


y (38). 


Of this wo have a spherical harmonic solution, 

U = [A<^i(r) + B+i(r)]3i (39), 

where Sj denotes a sphorical surfaco-harmonio of order i, ( 
tfiiir), if'iC’Oj two partioulor sohitions of the enuation 
, r p i(t+l) -l 

Lit — (^0). 

Then (38) and (35) give finally 

( 41 ). 


This solution is in its ganerality applicable to an. infiiuite solid 
occupying all space except a hollow round the origin. The solid 
may of course be bounded externally also by a finite closed snr&ce. 
If there be no hollow, A/B must fulfil the condition that 
[A^i(r) + Bif(<(r)]/r is flinte when r-0. If there are two bound- 
aries, oonoeiitno si'therical surfaces, with their common centre ot 
tho origin of coordinates, tho boundai'y condition obviously 
requires uniform emisaivity over each, but not necessarily equal for 
the two. If the two emiaaivitiea be denoted by A and A', and the 
radii of the surfaces by a (outer) and a' (inner), the boundary con- 
ditions are 


— 7iv, when 

and when «•— a' 


} 


(42). 


From, these we may find A and A', so as to let the harmonic char- 
acter of the solution be fulflllod in the subsidence. Or if A and A' 
be given, we have in (41) two equations which determine the two 
imhnowii quantities A/B and p. Bliminatlng A/B, we thus find a 
single transcendental equation for p, which is proved to have no 
imagmary or negative roots, and an mflnito number of reol positive 
roots, each :^Ki(i + l)/r®. In the case of i=0, or tcniperatnro 
iude^ndont of 0 and 0, (40) gives 

M= A cos r + R sin r 

For this case tho transcendental equation for determining values 
for p is very simple, aud its roofs are calculated numerically with great 
ease. \\^ith the further I'ostriction of no central hollow, we must 
have A=0, so that i0‘inay bo finite when r— 0, This case -was 
fully investigated by Fourier, and very beautifully worked out in 
his fifth chapter. The more general problem of a solid sphero, 
with any given initial distribution of temperature, without the 
icstrictiou of temjperature independent of 0 and 0, was solved first 
wo believe by Poisson in ths 11th chapter of his Mafhe- 

matiqiui de la'Chalcur, in terms of tlia formulte (38), (38), (40) above. 

XvII. Tho equation of tho transference of heat in tenns of 
columnar coordinates, (7) above, affords naturally another boautiful 
case of harmonic solution. Assume 

t>- »n gLa 40 clS (^3> i 

we find by (7) 

The treatment of this equation and its integral (obviously derivable 
by i difierentaatioiiB from Wj, which is a Bessel’s function) for the 
foil solution of the thermal problem is most interesting, nud very 
instractive and suggestive in respect to pure analysis. 1 1 was 
splendidly worked out for tho cose of wi— 0 and i— 0 by Fourier in 
his eth chapter, “ The Motion of Heat in a Solid Cylinder,” ti-uly 
a masterpiece of art. When it vvas printed in 1821, and published 
after having with the rest of Fourier’s work been buried aUve for 
fourteen years in the archives of the French Academy, and wlien 
Bessel found hi it so thorough an hivostigation and so strikingly 
beantilnl on. application of the “ Besselsolie Function,” we can 
imagine'tho ordinai’y feeling towards those “qui auto nos nostra 
dixerunt ’’ reversed into tho pleasure of genuine admiration. 


HEATH, the Euglieh form of a name glren in moat 
Teutonic dialects to the common ling or heather, but nowr 
applied to all species of Brica, an extensive genus of mono- 
petalous plants, belonging to the order Brieaaece. The 
heaths are evergreen shrubs, with small narrow leaves, in 
whorls usually set rather thickly on the shoots; the per- 
sistent dowers hare 4 sepals, and a 4-cleft campannlate or 
tubular oorolla, in many species more or less ventrlcose or 
inflated; the dry capsule is 4-celled, and opens, in the 
true Bricce, in 4 segments, to the middle of which the 
partitions adhere, though in the ling the valves separate 
at the dissepiments. The plants are mostly of low growth, 
but several African kinds reach the size of large bushes, 
and a Spanish variety, B. arborea, occasionally attains 
almost the aspect and dimensions of a tree. 

One of the best known and most interesting of the family 
is the common heath, heather, or ling, Qdlhma vulgaris, 
placed by most botanists in a separate genus on account of 
the peculiar dehiscence of the fruit, aud from the coloured 
calyx, which extends beyond the corolla, having a whorl of 
sepal-like bracts beneath. This shrub derives some eco- 
nomic importance from its forming the chief vegetation 
bn many of those extensive wastes that occupy so large a 
portion of the mote sterile lands of northern and western 
Europe, the usually desolate appearance of- which is 
enlivened in" the latter " part of summer by its abundant 
pink blossoma When growing erect to the height Of ; a 
yard or more, as it often does in shelteTed places, its purple 
stems, close-leaved green shoots, and feathery spikes of 
bell-shaped flowers render it one of the handsomest :of .tlie ; 
heaths ; but oh the bleaker elevations and xhore arid 'slopes: 
it frequentiy rises only a few inches abbye the ground. ? ; In 


aU moorland countries the ling is applied to many rural 
purposes; the larger stems are made into brooms, the 
shorter tied up into bundles that serve as brushee, while 
the long trailing shoots are woven into baskets. Pared up 
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with the peat about its roots it forms a good fuel, often the 
bhly one obtainable on the drier moors. The shielings of 
the Scotch Highlanders were formerly constructed of heath , 
sterna, cemented together with peat-mud, worked into a 
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Ivintl of mortar nifb diy gia'ts oi straw j hovels and sheds 
foi tempoiaiy puiposes aie btill somotunoa built in a biinilai 
way, and loofed in with lin,' Laid on tho gtound, Wilh 
the flonei-. ahoie, it foims a soft spungy bed, the Inxmious 
couch of tho ancient <Jiel, still gladly lesoitcd to at times 
by the hill shcphoid oi haidy dcei-stalhei The joiing 
shoots weio m former dajs cuiplojod as a substitute for 
hops in blew mg, while then astungeiuy reiideied them 
•valuable ns a tanning m iteiial in Iieliiid and the W'estoin 
Isles They aio said also to have been used by the High- 
landei 3 foi dyeing woollen yarn yellow, and olhci colours 
aie assorted to haae been obtained fioui them, but some 
n liters appeal to confuse the dyei’t weed, Genibta tinUotta, 
with the heafcliei The young pney slmots and the seeds, 
which leiuain long in tho caiisulcs, fiiimsh the ledgiousc 
of Scotland with the lugm poilion of its sustenance, tho 
iipc seeds aio oaten by many buds The tops of the ling 
atiord a coiisideiablo pa’t of tho wiiitei foddei of the lull 
fluchs, and aie poptilnly supposed to eomniunicato the fine 
llaaoiu to Welsh and Ilighlaud mutton, but sheep seldom 
oiop htathei while the iiiountaia gia&ses and lu&hos me 
sweet and accessible lu leoent tunes ling has been 
buggested as a mateual foi papei, but the stems aic haidly 
sulTieietitly fibrous foi that pin pose The iiuiplo oi fine 

lea-ved heath, H cuifiert, one of the most beautiful of the 
geuusj abounds on the lowoi monu and commono of Great 
UiiLain and western Euiope, in suck bitualions being some 
times moie piesalont than tho ling The floweis of both 
these bpecios yield much honey, fiunisliing o plentiful 
biipply to tho heosiu mooiland distiicts, fiom this heath 
honoj tho Piets inobably biewed the mead said by 
Bootms to have been made fiom the floweia tbemselvea 
It was until recently supposed that no species of heath 
existed in Amouca , but of late years isolated plants of ling 
hive been found in vaiious parts of New England, Nova 
Scotia, and Cape Bietoii, while it has been stated to occm 
in some abundance in seveial places in Newfoundland, 
l^iobably m distant ages it may have had a wider lange on 
tho Am Bi lean continent The whole group, as observed by 

Bonfchain, is “eminently Atlantic” in its present distiibu 
tion, — of nearly 500 known species by far the gieater pait 
being indigenous to the western districts of South Africa, 
and neaily all the remainder limited to Europe and its 
adjacent islands 

Tho Capo heaths have long been favourite objects of 
horticultuie In the wainiei parts of Biitain several will 
bear exposure to the cold of ordinary winteu m a sheltered 
bolder, but most need the protection of the conservatoiy 
They aie sometimes raised from seed, but are chiefly multi- 
plied by cuttings “stiucfc” in sand, and after waids trans- 
fen ed to pots filled with a mixtuie of black peat and sand , 
the peat should be diy and free fiom sourness Much 
attention is requisite in wateiing heaths, as they seldom 
recover if once allowed to droop, while they will not bear 
much watei about then roots the heath-house should be 
light and w ell ventilated, tho plants leqmring sun, and soon 
peiishing in a close or permanently damp atmospheie, in 
England little or no heat is needed in ordinary seasons 
The Euiopean heaths succeed well m English gardens, only 
requiring a peaty soil and sunny situation to thrive as well 
as m their native localities ^ catnea, med%tft mnea, 
aliaris, vagana, and the pietty cioss-leaved heath of boggy 
moors, E tetiahia, aio among those most worthy of cnltiva- 
tion The beautiful luige-flowered St Dabeoc’s heath, 
belonging to the closely allied genus Memiesta, is likewise 
often seen in gardens (o p j ) 

HEATHCOAT, John (1783-1861), the author of im- 
portant inventions for facilitating the manufacture of Buck- 
ingham or French lace, was born at Dufifield neei Derby m 
1783 During his appienticeship to a framosmith near 


Loughborough, he mode an impriii oraont m the coustmo- 
tioii of tho waip loom, so as to pioduco mitts of a lace like 
appoiiance by mean=i of it He commenced huMness 
oil his own account at Nottingham, but finding hmi&elf 
subject! d to the inUnsion of competing inventoia he 
lemoved to Hatheiii There he diligently pioaecutod 
Ins cvpeiiincnta, nud in 1808 con5.ti acted a machine cap 
able of pioduciiig an exact imitation of leal pillow lace 
Tins w as by fni the most expensive and complex textile 
appaiatus till then existing, and m desciibing the pio- 
cls!> of his invention, HeatUcoat said in 1836, “The 
single difficulty of getting tho diagonal thieads to twist 
in the allotted space was so gioat that, if now to ho done, I 
should piohably not attempt its accomplishment ” Some 
tmio hefoie pei footing his invention, which lie patented in 
1809, ho lemoved to Loughboiough, wlioie he entered 
into partneialnji with Mr Lacy, a Nottingham manufactuiei , 
but in 1816 then factory was attacked by the Luddites 
and the lace frames destroyed The damages were assessed 
m the King’s Bench at -£10,000 , but as Ileathcoat declined 
to expend tho money in the county of Leicester he never 
received any pait of it Undaunted by his Iobb, he began 
at onco to construct new and gieatly imjnoved machines 
in an unoccupied factoiy at Tivciton, Devonshiie, pio- 
pellmg them by watei-powei and aftei waids by steam 
His claim to the invention of the twisting and tiaveising 
lace machine was disputed, and a patent was taken out 
by a clevoi woikmau foi a similar machine, which was 
decided at a trial in 1816 to bo an mfiingement of 
Heathcoat’s patent He followed las great invention by 
otWs of much ability, as, for instance, contiivances ioi 
ornamenting net while in couise of manufacture and foi 
making iibbons and platted and twisted net unon Ins 
machines, impioved yam spinning fiamcs, and methods foi 
winding raw silk fiom cocoons He also patented an im- 
proved piocess for extracting and purifying salt An offei 
of ;£10,000 was made to him in 1833 foi the use of his 
piocosses in diessing and finishing silk nets, but he allowed 
the highly jnofitable secret to lomain undivulged In 
1832 he patented a steam plough, which stood foiomost 
in public estimation until supeiseded by those of Fowlei 
and others Heathcoat was elected membei oi pailiameut 
for Tiverton in 1882 Though he seldom spoke in the 
House he was constantly engaged on committees, where hia 
thorough knowledge of business and sound judgment weie 
highly valued He retained his seat until 1869, and after 
two years of declining health he died in January 1861 at 
Bolham House, neai Tiverton 
HEATING In temperate latitudes the climate is gene- 
rally such as to necessitate m dwellings, during a gieat 
poition of the yeai, a temperature warmer than that out of 
doors, and, similarly, tiopical plants ginwing m tempeiate 
dimates require aitificial heat in the house m •which 
they aie pieservefl Thus heating is requiied for health 
and comfort the object of the application of science 
13 to obtain these with the greatest degree of economy 
In Its aspect as to health it may be assumed that no 
system of heating is advisable winch does not provide 
foi a constant rene^wal of the an in the locality •warmed 
In climates such as that of the United Kingdom, the 
tempeiature of living rooms should be maintained at from 
54° to 68“ Fahr in the daytime, the night temperature 
may he lower, but should not fall below 40° , and the 
hnimdily of the air as measured by the wet and dry bulb 
thermometers should show a difiference of not less than 4° 
nor much exceeding 8“ between the two thermometeis, 
although with an ample supply of air a greater degree of 
diyness would piobably not be found objectionable 

AD heating apparatus depends upon the transference of 
heat from the fire to the various parts of the building which 
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it j'j intended to waiin, and tins transfer maybe offectoil 
by ladiition, by conduction, or by convection Badiant 
beat 13 emitted and ab&oibed m an aoceleiating intio in 
pioiioition as. the diitorence of tempeiature between the 
radiant and the leoijnent increases, and, with tUo same 
dtflfeience of temperature between the recipient and the 
ladiant, the efifret of the ladiant will be greater accoidmg 
to the mcieaoed tempeiature of the lecipient In otbei 
wonla, the ratio of the emission of heat increases with the 
tempeiatuie It is thus easiei to effect the waiming of a 
given space hy means of a highly heated surface than by a 
suiface emitting a lowei temperatuie 

An open fire acta by ladiatiun , it warms the air in a 
loom by first wanning the walls, flooi, ceiling, and articles 
111 the loom, and these in then turn waim the air Tlieie- 
foie m a loom with an open fiic the an of the loom is, os 
a rule, loss heated than the walls In this case the warm 
ing of the an depends on the capacity of the suifacca to 
absoib 01 emit heat, ei-cept that tho heat leceived by the 
walls may be divided into two paits, one pait heating the 
ail in contact with the w all, and the othei passing throngh 
the wall to the outer suifaee, wheio it is finally dissipated 
and wasted Pueplaoes are sometimes constructed to 
assist the warming of the an of a room Fur in^taneo, 
in Sylvestei’s gtato non bars of which one end teiminates 
undei the fit a are laid so as to form a projecting ladiatmg 
heaibh The ventilating fireplace waims tho fiesh nir 
before its admission into the loom by means of gills cast 
on the back of tbe giate 

In a close stove, heated to a moderate tempeiature, the 
heat, as it passes fiom the fire, waims the suiface of the 
mateiials which enclose and are in coutiot with the file and 
with the heated gases The materials nextliansferthoheat 
to the outei suiface in contact with the air, and tlie an is 
wainied by the agency of this outer suiface If heated to 
high tempeiatuies a store gives out lodiant heat, ^d^ch 
passes thiougli the air to warm the objects on whidi the 
rays impinge 

With hot water pipes, the heat from the water heats the 
inner surface of the pipe, and this surface tiansfers its heat 
to the outei surface through the mateiial of the pipes The 
rate at which the heat can pass from the inner to the outer 
surface, and be thus utihzed instead of passing away straight 
into the chimney, depends on the heat evolved by tho fire, 
on the extent of surfaces exposed to the heat and their 
capacity to absorb and emit heat, and on the quality of the 
maten^ between the inner and the outei suiface as a good 
01 bad conductor of heat This jiassage of heat throngh 
a body by conduction vanes directly with the quality of 
mateiial, and with the difference between the temperature 
of the innei surface exposed to the heat and the outer sur- 
face exposed to a cooling influence, and inversely as the 
thickness between the surfaces Other things being equal, 
coppei IS a bettai material than iron for conveying the heat 
fiom the fire to water oi air, and coverings of bnekwork, 
wood, or woollen fabrics are better adapted than iron for re- 
taining the heat The property which appears more than any 
other to make materials good non-condnetors of beat la their 
porosity to air, and the retention of the air in their pores 

The direct ■woimiiig of the eii maybe effected by stoves with bnok 
or iron flues, or by hot vvatci oi steam pipes The sizes of the heat 
mg smfaoes for this olgoct must bo piopoitioned to the volume of 
air lequiied to bo waimed for ventilation, and the degree of heat to 
be mamtomed, the thickness of the mateiial, and its cajiaoitj for 
absorbing and ladiatmg heat and for transfeiiing heat Horn one 
smface to the othei v^en a large volume of air is supplied and 
removed for ventilation, lapidity in transtoriing the heat fiom the 
fuel to the air is an important aonsideration Bnok stoves and 
flues are worse conductors of heat than non stoves or flues, but the 
surface of a bnok stove parts with the heat which reaches it 
somewhat moie rapidly than do the surtares of an iron flue The 
dow conducting power of the matenel and the greater thickness of 


a buck stove lUffr-ent altiinalious which may take place in the 
hie fiom being felt so n utli as with uou stoves oi flues, and 
tiicitfoie tbe buck stove waiuis the an mon, eipiabl}, wltJioilt 
sudden voiiatious , tho au so wanned is fieo fiom objectionable 
elemt-nls , and wheie they c lu bt eouvLmtntly apiilied, it la advis 
able to use buck stoves ioi waiinitij, air foi ventilating 

With an lion flue pipe fiom a stove, almost the whole heat 
which onj fuel is cnjiablo of developing inaj ho utilized hy using a 
eiillicientlj luiigimie, hoiizontel foi the gieatei jiiit of its length, 
to convejT the ^nodnets of combustion to the outei au Tho heat 
given out b> a stovo pipo v aiice vvilli tho tcmpeiatiiio from end to 
end, being ot conise gieitest at the ond next the stove, wlicie the 
emission of heat is v eiy i apid , and the amount ot heat given out 
per squdie foot will viiy at cich iioint as the distance horn the 
stove iiicieases The piopoitions also into which the heat divides 
itsi If between ladiation and convection vaij gieatlj with tlie tem- 
priatiue Thus, with a stove pipe heated at the end neaiest the 
stovo to a dull lod heat of 12J0° Fahi , and of siiflicieiit length to 
allow the heat to be diminished to 160° it tho fmthei end, it 
would he found that at the stove end of tho flue pipe 92 pci cent 
ot the totol heat emitted by tho pipe is given out bj radiation to 
the walla and only 8 iior cent to the au , hut at tho eut end the 
heat IS neatly equallj divided, the walls leoeiving 66 and tho au 
43 pel cent T iking the whole length of such a pipe, the wills 
would Teeeivo 74 ix-i cent and tlie ou 2l> lioi cent of the heat 
emitted But with a flue pipe heated to lowei tempeiatuies, the 
au might leceive half tho heat oi even moie When theiefoio the 
object is to heat the walls latliei than the lur, the tempeialiiro of 
the pipes should he high , and foi this purpose stove pqics aie 
moie cBective than hot-watei oi low jnessmo steam ^npis At high 
tempeiatuies there will bo pinetieolly little difleieneo of offeet 
between horirontal and v crtioal flue xnpes, bei ause the heat giv en 
out IS pimcqially that duo toiadiation, which is independent of the 
foim and position of tho ladiant An adequate piopoition of flue 
pipes to tho foim and size of the stovo involves a laigo suiface foi 
the flue pipe , with a careful ohseivanca of pioportion, ns mnoh as 
94} TMi emt of tho heat in tho fuel has been utilized 
Theie oie, liowevoi, several seiions objections to non stoves, 
espeeiolly tor small looms a long flue pqie is vmsigbtly, and on 
tliat account often inadmissible , non stoves heat lapidly, and 
cisily become led hot, and tho efl'cet luoduced theiefoie is unequal 
Caibonio oxide, too, has been founum on waimed hy non stoves 
veiy highly heated It is alleged that highly heated non may 
tike o\}gen liom tho caibomo acid in the au in coutaot vv ith its 
buiface, ind thus lediice the acid to caibcnic oxide 
Wlionivtr lion stoves oi eookles oie used foi heating an, care 
bhould he taken to prevent the non fiom attaining a high tempcia 
tuie, and with this object all iron stoves should have a lining of 
file bnck, so os to pievent the file from coming in diioct contact 
with the non, sucli au nnongenient piescrves gieatei legulanty 
in the heating of the on This object may be also attained by 
giving the stove a loige suiface m propoition to tho file by means 
of flanges oi gills to cairy off the heat os fast as it is generated 
lion coated with a smface of glazed enamel would enable tho heat 
to pass lapidlj fiom the fire to the smface, while tlie enamel 
smfnoe would emit the heat moie rapidly than the non surface 
Hot water pipes foi w aiming air nio fioe fiom many of tbe 
objectrons aiismg fiom the direct apphcation of heat to non, 
because the heat can be legulated wiUi exactness 

A high tempeiatme may be obtained fiom watei without gene 
rating steam by heating it undei piessuie In Perkins’s Eigh- 
messuro system, a continuous iron tube, about 1 mdi. diametoi, is 
hUed with water , about one sixth of the length of the tube is coiled 
and placed in a furnace, and the lomomdet, foiming the heating 
surface, is heated by tho cuculation ot the water At the highest 
level to which the tube is cnnied it is enlarged so as to allow of a 
space foi expansion of the heated water equal to 6 pel cent of the 
contents of the small tube 

Pipes may be heated by cithei hot water or by steam Tho 
highei the tempeiatuie, the gieatei is the comparative effect m 
waiming air , therefore, with a small heating surface, steam pipes 
ore moie eflcient than hot water pipes, and steam at a high 
piossuie moie efficient tliau low pressure steam The efficient 
action of hot water pipes depends upon the upward flow ot the 
heated and expaudecL watei as it passes from the boiler, tho 
passage being made as direct as possible, and so protected as to 
lose mtle heat betvv oeu the boiler and the place where tlio heat is 
to he utilized The return pipe, which bungs back the water aftei 
it has bwn cooled down by the abstraction « heat in •warming the 
air, should be passed m-to the bottom of tho boiler as directly and 
in as umfoim a lane from the place where the heat lias been used 
as possible The vdocity of flow in tho pipes will depend upon the 
tef&peratute at which the •water leaves -the boiler, the height to 
whi^ the heated water has -to rise, and the temperatuie at which 
it passes down -the letum pipe hank into the boilei The eflioienoy 
of a hot -water apparatus will be regulated by these conditions, 1^ 
-the size of -the pipe, and bv snch other conditions os affect the flow 
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of ^\ata^ in juiK'a AVlion the boiUi oi bouicc of lieit is'vi.ij iw-ii 
the leviol of tlio pipca foi htating tht nil, the ovoiogo tomnuatiuo 
ivIlilIi can ba obtained in the pipe's i>ill bo lowei tliOJi wnon the 
\i,itical column i» long Tho heating ouitiec must bo icgulateil 
w ith 1 oforoiicc to tliib ditlu once of let el It niaj tui thor bo assumed 
that with amill pipes, the ttiupti ituio bung oonstint, the Telocity 
ot Ilow in tho pipe iiLCcssaiy to fuiaiah a gii cn luiuuut of beat will 
t wy m the latio of the length ot the pipe \Vhui thu watei citcu 
litca thioiigh thu pipea by viitiio of the difloiLiicQ of tonipeistmc of 
the flow and leturn cnircnts only, it is impossible to count upou^a 
gicatc .1 mem temiieiatuio of the pipes th.ui fiom. 160° to 180°, 
hLcuise allot a that touipeiatuie thowitci lu tho boiloi begins to 
boil To obtun n sultLcient tolodty ot oiiciilvtion foi long dis- 
taiioos, 01 with small diffuenots of lovol, a foicod onoulation may 
be 11 sQiteil to This 1ms hcou doiio by hics&is h iston and Andcisou 
at tho county lunatic nsjluni at llanstLad, in the followi.iig inaimei 
Thi whole hot w itcr su vice la iupphed fiom hoilcis placed at one 
end ot tha asylum buildings, tthioli cab lul to a distance of aeveial 
luiiidiLd yaids Theie an. two pixu-s one of thorn, winch may be 
tailed tho ilow pipt, w tomioetcil dueotly with tho Ixiiler, tci 
niiiiatiiig at the iioint fuitliost from tho hodti in a dead end , the 
othti, wTiith may ho teiniod tho rctmn pipe, is paiallel to tho hist, 
and tuminatos at one end in a cistcm winch is plated about 6 feet 
oboTo, and supplies tho boiler At tho other end fmthest fiom the 
Liatein tho aocoiid yupo also teiminntes in a dead oml At each 
ynvilion oi iilace to whieli hot watei li refimred to be conveyed, 
tlieio la ft conne'tion between the two pipes, winch can ho closed oi 
optiiLd. lit will, when it is opened, file w iter can pass from the 
flow to the Tctuin pipe In the second, oi letuin ynpe, near the 
point wboro it asctniTs to the eiatein, is pi iced a lotatoiy pump, oi 
Ian whetl, winch is always kept levohnii' IVhon tho openings 
aio all dosed bttwtin the two injies, this pump oi fan simpdy slips 
tluungh tho w iter , but as aonn as the ittiirn pipe obtains a sninny 
of watai fiom otiy of tho optinuga Ix-twoen it and tho flow pip®, n 
circuliUion is cstnblished 

Tho following disgiani, reaultiug fiom Mi Anderson’s cxpeii 
monts, published in ths<7bu>uid <(fthe Instiivtiaii <(f QmlEnginetts 
foi laW, shows tho total units of hont given out by oast-uon and 
wrouglit-iioa pipes poi sguaio foot of suifauo pei fiom foi vniious 
diftoiLnria of tomporaturo aiiphoable eitliei to hot water oi steam 
pipes Suppose, foi examine, it is reqniied to know how much 
Iioat w ill bo KiTOU out by 4 inoh oast non oi 2 inch w longht iron 
pipes at 100° in a locm, the tompeiatuio of winch is bd” , tho 
dilleranes of teinpeiature is 180°, and coiKBponiling to this will 
bo found 232 7 units for 4 inch pipes and 866 units foi 2 inch 
wiottglit iron pipes per squaio foot per horn 



Tho nmouat of heating surface to be nffoided with hot wntci 
pipes depends mainly upon tho volume of aa to be admitted and 
leinoved, and tho tempemtuiL desiied to be mmntainod, but in any 
given building there aio otlior uicumstanccs to bo tikan into 
ftccouiit, Tiz , the position, asjicct, subsoil, tonipeiAtuie of locality', 
thickness of walls, size and foim of windows, and other itifluences 
aflooting tho tenijieiatura of the mconimg an, oi causing loss of 
jioat An cmpiiicul mle has been laid down that in a dwelling 
lioibe 1 aqiiaie foot of heating suifacc is loquiied foi eveiy 66 cubic 
feet of apace to be warmed, and m a gieenhonso I sqaarefoot to 
evoiy 24 cuhio feet This emyniioal lule does not take into account 
the samtaiy considerations as to tha renewal of an 
Steam heated pipes present imp oi taut advaatages in some cases 
ovei hot water pipes for heating purposes, bcoauso of tho higher 
tcmpemtnie to which the pipes can he raised, then consenusnt 
Mailer sire, and the facility of convayLtig the heat to a distance | 
Steam heating may be applied dueotly, and the iniste steam fiom 
an engine is nlao applicable foi heating 


Tho diioct npplioitioii of steam heating on a. laige scale has been 
inadi at lockpoit, New Yoik About 200 houscb in tho city aie 
hiatcd horn a cpuli il supply tliiough about 3 mihs ot piping, 
ndiating fiom a boilci house, which contains two boilois 16 fetl by 
S fcLt, and one boilei 8 feet by 8 feet These boilers aic filed 
dniingthe wiiitci to a picssuic of 35 Ib to the inch, with i enn 
suinptiun. of 1 tons of aiiLlnaoite cool in twenty tom houis Tlie 
hoilci pn ■jsuic of 36 K in w lutci and 26 Oi m sumiiioi is maintained 
tliiough a total length of 3 miles of piping up to the seveial points 
ol cousimixition, wlicio thcic is a cut otf undei tho coiitiol of the 
coufiuniLi<- The lust GOOfoetof mams fiom thoboilcis aie 4 iiiclies 
in diamcLci Theic an, 1400 feet of 3 inoh pipes, 1600 feet of 2^ 
inch pipes, and 2000 feet of 2 mt-h lupes The supply pipes hom 
these iiiains to tho Iioiisca are li inuies in. diiiTiictci, and Writhin 
each, house 3 inch pipes aie used In addition to the cut oQ tap 
hom tho mam nnuei the contiol of the eoubUmei, thcio is a pica 
suio Tslve legnlated to a 6 ft presbiue uiidci the coiitiol ot the 
company , and beyond tins is an ingeniously coiistinetcd metei, 
whi^indicatos, not only the total eon sumption in euhii, feet of 
steam, bat also the quantity of steam in each apartment At each 
100 feet of mam on tYpinsioii tnlvo, hkeaii oidinaiy piston and 
socket, IS inteittd, allowing on expansion in each siction ot 100 
feet of IJ inehts for tho heat at 86 lb piessuie No condensation 
oocUM m the mams They aie coveied with a thin layei of asbestos 
papci ne-at tho non, then n W'lnpping of Eu-’cian felt, and fanally 
manilla panel, and the whole la encased in tinibei boied out tlnoc 
quoitcis or an inch laigci than the felt cos ciecl pmes, and Ind 
along the atieot like gas pipes The distiibution of heat in tlio 
apoiFnients la by means ot laJiatois consisting of inch pipes, 30 
mchaa long, placed voitically cithei in a circle oi ns a double low, 
and connected togethei at top and bottom, with on outlet pipe foi 
the condensed watei, which escjpea at a tcmpeiatuie a little below 
boiling, and is suffioient for all the domestic piiiposes of the house, 
op it may ho used as aecessoiy heating powei foi hoitioultuinl and 
otbex puiposes Tho steam has also been applied ot a distance of 
ovoi holt a mile ftom tho boileia foi motive powci, and two steam 
engines cf 10 lioiae and 14 hoisa powei wewoiked fiom tho boiloia 
at a diatiineo of half a mile witli but u slightly mueised consump 
tion of fuel The laid on steam is olso used loi cooking piuposea, 
foi boiling, and even for baking As in tho ease of gas iiipplj , tha 
steam supply company lay theu pipes up to the houses, tlio con 
snmci paying foi all inteinol pipes, fittings, find ladintois lu a 
modotaliuy sized eight loomed Iioiiso 'the expense of those amounted 
to 8150, and in laigei houses with costlioi Ettings to $500 

Doulton’s system of heating xvith exhaust oi waste stoam is 
(leviaed to causa the Stoam from a steam engine to tiavel long 
distances ■without any back pressiue on the ename It is especially 
apphoable to drying rooms in which 150° Fahi has been obtainou 
by a huge heating siuface , foi a lowoi temperatuie less heating 
snifoceis leqniTcd The oai>aeity of heatuig hj oxhaust steam 19 
ucoilyina latio with the fuel oxpendod m tho boilei Thcioia 
some coohng in passing through tlio engine, and 111 the conveyance 
along the pipes to tho rooms to ho heated, but this loss is compain 
tively omall if the pipes and tlio cylindei nao coveied with a good 
non-conduetor, and the condensed w nter is taken bock hot into tho 
boilei Thus, if the steam be taken fiom the boiler diieot to tlio 
pipes at five atmospheres, tho tcmpeiatine would ho 807°, and if a 
oompaiativo capacity of steam w cic allowred to pass through tlio 
engine to create power, and dischaiged into the pipes at one atmo 
spheie, It would deciease ui tempeintnie to 218^, but it would 
mcioaw m 'bulk neooiding to tha expansion , and thus to obtain 
nearly die samo tempeiatme in -tlio 100 m the heating smface should 
be ina eased 

With on engine of 17 inch cylimlei and 25 hoise xiowoi nominal, 
the exiiaust steora has been made to travid 200 yoids lu a direct 
hne, as well ns to pass luto voiious biauohes, amounting in tho 
ojmiegato to about 2386 yoids (ol mile's) of inim pipes 
Aftci llutifc -waims thowntei for tho boilei, and the steam is not 
all -used up The whole efficiency of the system depends upon so 
ananging the pipes os to pievent hnok pieaaiire Mi Boulton 
assumed that one hoi se power if piopeily applied should waim 
about 80,000 cnbic feet of space, subject to reductions for window 
space, wall apace, the nnmhei of cubic feet of an allowed to escape 
foi ventilation, and other consideiationa, and lays doivn the follow* 
mg emxuneal lule, viv ,^1 square foot of steam pipo is allowed 
foi each 6 square feet of glass in the window, 1 foi ovoiy 6 cubic 
feet of an escaping for ventilation per minute, and 1 foi oveiy 
120 feet of wall, loof, 01 ceiling, adding obout 16 per cant foi 
oontinganciea 

WiQUght lion pipes IE inch boie are the most economical toi 
strain, as tli^ anoid a luge heating surface witli small area In 
heating living rooms by steam, the high temperature of tho pipes 
offoids one ot the advantages of an open file, 'Viz , ■vyarmtli by 
lodiatioa, and eomhines with this tha advantage which hot water 
pipes possess of directly waiimng tho an (D & 1 

HEAVEN See EbOM\Tot.ooTr, voL ■viii p 537 
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HEBBEL, FitiPDKica (1813-1863), a German poet and 
dramatist, was born of peasiiit parents at Wesaelbuien, in 
Scbleswig-Holbtein, 18th Maich. 18i3 In Ins fourteenth 
ear he obtained a humble clerkship in lua native paiisli, 
ub already his ambition was soaring towai ds higher 
things At an early period he began to pi ictiso poetical 
composition, ind severil of hia poems published in the 
Modezeitung nt Hamburg awakened such interest that 
several gentlemen piucuied him in his twenty-second year 
the meins of prepaiing himself in Hambuig for the uni 
versity He afteiwairls studied philosophy and histoiy at 
Heidelberg and Munich In 1841 lie returned to Ham 
burg, where he published hia fiist tragedy, Judith In a 
jonruay which he made to Copenhagen m 1843 ho formed 
the aoquainUnoe of Thoiwaldsen and Oehlf nachlagei, and 
acquired the moie substantial advantage of a tiavelliiig 
annuity from the king of Denmaik He accordingly 
visited Pans, after which he went to Italy, wheie he le 
mained soveial years, staying principally at Home, Pisa, 
and Palermo Having in the spring of 1846 stopped at 
Vienna on Ins way home to Germany, he made the 
acquaintance of the actiess Christine Engehans, whom 
he maiiied in May of the same year His marriage led 
him to take up his permanent leaidenoa in Vienna, and 
probably deepened his interest in dramatic composition, 
which from that time chiefly occupied his attention Ho 
died in 1863 Hia principal dramas are Genoveva, 1843, 
Muim Afagdahna, 1814, Jidia, 1851 , Agnes Betnauei, 
1855 , and Die Nibelwigen, 1862 They exhibit con- 
siderable skill in the poitiaiture of character, gi eat glow 
of passion, and a tine feeling for dramatic situations, 
but their poetic effect is maned by fiequent eztrava 
ganoes which bordei on the giotesque, and by the intro- 
duction of incidents the unpleasant chaiacter of which is 
nob sufficiently relieved In. many of his smallei poems 
his undoubted poetic gifts found a truer and mote aitistio 
utterance 

Hib collected woika appeiued at Hambuig in 12 vola (1SS5-S8) 
Hia biogiaphy by £tnil K.uh. was published at Vienna m 1877 

IIEBE, m Greek mythology, is a personification of the 
blooming freshness and youth of natuie Oiiginally she 
appeals almost identical with the pure Greek Aphrodite 
(as distinguished from the Oiientol goddess) Hebo is the 
daughter of Zeus and Hera, as Aphrodite of Zeus and 
Dione, but Dione and Hera are only two names foi the 
same goddess Like Aphrodite, Hebe is called the most 
beautiful of the gods (Pmd , JV, 10, 17) In Sicyon and 
Phlius Hebe is called Dia, a regular epithet of Aphrodite 
In Phlius, wheie Hebe was worshipped on the citadel in a 
temple where no image of her was allowed and to whicli 
right of asylum was attaoheil, a festival called *.tcrcroTo/not 
was celebrated to her every year , and ivy was sacied also 
to Aphrodite It is in accordance witli the close lesem- 
blance between Aphiodite and Core that Hebe also has 
many points of analogy with the latter, to whom she la 
compared by Qerhaid and Welcker (£?? Gott , i 369) 
According to the custom for the unman led daughters ot a 
family, Hebe acts in tlie Homeric poems as a sort ot 
attendant to the gods and especially to her own mother 
Hera She offers the enp to the gods, just as on eaitli the 
women, and especially the youngest daughter, did to guests 
and to warriors departing or returning She bathes Aies 
{II , V 905), as Polycoste does Telemaohus She harnesses 
the horses for Hera {II , v 722) She appears veiy often 
in ooiinezion with the worship of Heia A statue of her 
by Hauoydes stood beside the Hera of Polyclitus in the 
Herseam at Argos Praxiteles placed statues of her and 
Athene beside that of Hera in the temple at Mantinea, 
and Kekule {Rehe) maintains that the aitistio conception 
of Hebe which prevailed in the finest penod of Greek art 
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woe a slight modification of that of Hcia, and he believes 
that a bust, now iii private possession, le the single remain- 
ing example of its kind Welokei’s opinion that the so 
called Fainese Floia is leally a Hebe has not 1 eeu gcneially 
accepted In later art she is often lejnesented, like Ganj- 
medes, caiessing the eagle, and it is possible tliat the 
epithet Ganyiiieda, by which she was called in Phhus, is 
not leally ancient, but arises from the supposed analogy of 
her office with that of Qanymedes The meaning of the 
woid Hobe tended to transform the goadess into a mere 
personification of the eternal jouth that belongs to the 
gods, and this conception is frequently met with Then 
she becomes identical with the Boiimn Juventas, who is 
simply an abstiaction of an attiibnte of Jupiter Juventus, 
the god of increase and blessing and jouth By a most 
transparent allegory it w as said that J uventas and Terminus 
alone of all the gods refused to give way when the temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinas was being built Perhajis the most 
interesting point about Hebe is hei connexion with 
Heracles When he was leceived among the gods and re- 
conciled to Heia, Hebe was given liiin m mamage This 
legend appeals only in a doubtful line of Hoinei {Od , xt 
603), but Ilesiod {Th , 950) and Pindar (A^, 10, 17) also 
know it Tliey weie woisliipiied together in the Cynosarges 
at Athens, and lepieseiited side by side on the Amyclisan 
throne The apotheosis ol Ileiacles and his mamage with 
Hebe became a favouiite subject » ith poets and painters 
Many instances occur on vases, though several of those 
enunieiated by Kekuld aie otherwise explained by othei 
wiitera on art 

HEBER, llEGiNALD (1783-1826), a distinguished pi elate 
and hymn-writer, was uoiii at Mnlpas in Choshiie in 1783 
He early showed lemaikable piomise, and was entsxed in 
Hovembei 1800 at Biasenose College, Ozfoid, where he 
proved a distinguished student, canying off prizes for a 
Latin poem entiUed Cmmcn Seculaie,Q,\\ English poem on 
Fedeatvae, and a prose essay on The Sense of Honovn In 
Novembei 1804 he was elected a fellow of All Souls 
College, and, aftei finishing his distingnislied univeisity 
careei, he made a long tom on the Continent He was 
admitted to holy orders in 1807, and was then presented 
to the family living of Hodnet m Sliiopshire In 1809 
Heber mamed Amelia, daughter of Di Shipley, dean of 
St Asaph He was appointed Bampton lectnrei for 1815, 
piebendary of St Asaph in 1817, preacher at Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1822, and bishop of Calcutta m January 1823 
Before sailing for India he leceived the degree of D D 
from the university of Oxford In India Bishop Hebei 
labonied indetutigably, nob only foi the good of his own 
diocese, but for the spread of Chiistianity throughout the 
East Animated by apostolic zeal, he nndeitooknumeious 
tours m India, consecrating chmche’i, founding schools, and 
dischaiging other Christian duties Such devotion to his 
work in a trying climate told seveiely on his health At 
Tiichmopoly he was seized with an apoplectic fit when in 
hiB hath, and expired on Sd Apiil 1S2C 

Heber was a man of piotound learning, lefined literary 
taste, and great practical energy His Christian chaiacter 
manifested all the beauty and simplicity of the days 
of the eaily cbuich As a poet he has attained a high 
place His Palestine is geneially consideied the best pnzo 
poem ever written at Oxfoid Heber’s fame rests mainly 
on his hymns, which, as literary compositions, rank among 
the best in the English language Those beginning as 
follows may be instanced — “Lord of mercy and of 
might”, ‘'Brightest and best of the sons of the morning”, 
“By cool Siloam’s shady nil ” , “God, that madest eaith 
and heaven ” , “ The Lord of might from Sinai’s brow ” , 
“ Holy, holy, holy. Lord God Almighty ” , “ From Green- 
land’s icy mountains” “The Lord will come, the earth 
II - 7S 
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Pin IT qu-ikcs”, "The Stui of Cod goes foith to wii 
Hekei’s 115111111 and otliei poum aie distmguiskod by Jiiii'-li 
of bt 3 le, pathos, and soaiing aspiration, but thty Ht-k 
onginaht}’-, and aro rathei rhetorical than poetical in the 
Strict sense „ 

HobPi nai a 1 ohniiiuous aiillioi, mii l>o seen fiom Ino follow 
mg woiTvS —V.ilUnv . It Fouii. to vhith u uddnim 
ilv Scl 1800 , SutojK Ziorson tlii. Pnsuit Wui, 1809, TAt 
reiioimliti/ u.il UJuc Of lit. CktuJttttt. Coin/oilti aostt Ud und cl 

filtitifL hunj ili(‘ Uuniitoii foctims foi ISH , Thf Tl/iofo 
oflii^thop J turn TatfUtt, v dh a Zifo -V th- Autliot, atui a Cntunl 
E' mutt itio.tr of hf> U',Ui.t.f., 18JJ, Jlymns wiUea awl adaided 
to tKu WttUtj Ch tilth S tiut of Hit. I tat , in uicipaUu by Burliop 
Halit, 1827, .1 Jutittiitj Ihtnutjh ftiditt, 1828, Aotnums pteatlicd 
t,i EtitjUtid, m.l AV/ Jiioas lotathid i,i Twha, 1829, Piuiih Betmoua, 

litMhop Jlfli*} Jliotnfti I oliiiisoii nuhdowon of %E^ins 18J0, and 

(inut ItJ Mitnstua J C IIul, IMI 

HEBEEDEN, Wu-livm (1710-1801), a practical 
physician of some oclebiity, isas bom in London in the 
yoai 1710 In tlia end of 1721 lie nai sent to St John’s 
College, Caiiibiidge, -wheio lie obtained n fellowship about 
l730,"'bseamo inastei of .ut 9 m 1732, and took Ins dogieo 
m physic in 1739 He remained at Canibiidgo about ten 
years longer ns a practilionoi of phy sic, and gav 0 an aiinnal 
0011183 of lectuies on niateru niediea In 1746 he bocamo 
a fellow of the Eoyal Oollege of Physic lans in London, and 
two years aftei wards ho left Cambridge to establish, himself 
in London, wheie he was elected a fellow of the Eoyal 
Society in 17G9, and was euiplo 5 ad in a \eiy ovtensive 
madical inietieo foi moie than thiity yoats Latterly 
ha pissol Ins suninieis at a house which he had taken at 
■Win Isoi , but ho ooutinuod his piaotioo cluruig the wintei 
for BOtuQ yaais longer In 1778 he was made an honorary 
luomboi ot the Royal Society of Medicine at Pans He 
died 17th May 1801 

Ilcljbiden’s fii'»t publication Heems to hove beta a shoit e&wy on 
the inconsiuous i oiiipositioii of the niithiidste sud theiiiiL, entitled 
AiUUhci lat-ti (17tfi) lie nlnoisroto soveial pnpoia £01 the Itoyal 
SoiJLtj, uliich woio pul)ln>lio(l lu its T, anaaclioiia , and ho naaoue 
of the pinit-ipil contiilmioia to the flisL Ihieo Toltunea of the 
Vidiocl published, in a fiit4vt mesauio it hw sug 

f sstiau, by the C'ollogo ot Physiusiis lie n, howoiei, basthnenn 

y his Oo timentai ici. on tlho Hutory and Giue of Disarm, thoiesult 
ot cnefiil notes mado in his pocket-book at tlie tiedside of Ins 
patients III icooidancewithhisditoctionatheuoik-uasTiubhshed 
posthuniou J j in 1803 , picfl\od to xt is a slioi t notice of nia life 


HEBERT, Jacqui^s REiri (1755-1 7 9 4), a French levolu- 
tioiiist, sumameJ fiom the newspapei he edited " Le Pero 
Duch 33 U 6 ,”\vas boni of obscuie paients at Alengon in 1755 
Ha came at an eaily age to Fans, where he lost moie than 
one situation through malveisation, and was m abject 
poverty when the ooounence of the French Revolution 
opened up to him a career in which he obtained considei- 
ahla tempoiaiy success and peimanent notoiietj Having 
shown gloat readiness and proficiency 111 a style of writing 
and of 01 atoiy which appealed to the worst feelings of the 
rerolutionaiy mob, Le soon acquiied gieal influence in the 
clubs, anrl was ch osen to oppose the constitutional papei 
LsP&re Diukesite by editing a levolutionary paper of the 
same name The sciiriilous and extiavagant language of 
the new punt exactly coincided with the sentiments ol the 
class to whom it was addi eased, and it contiibirted not a 
little to seveial of the worst and most violent manifesta 
tiona of the 1 evolutionary spirit It had a very bene- 
ficial influence on the fortunes of its editor, who aftei the 
doth August 1792 was one of the chief members of the 
revolutionary commune, and on the 2d September wm 
appointed substitute to the procuretir syndir On ttie 
Sith May 1793 an order Wfis sent out for hia arrest by the 
mora modeiata party of the uommune on the ground that j 
he was plotting their assassination, but on account of a 
formidable outbreak of the mob he was set at liberty, | 


and when he appealed again at the commune he was pro 
sentod with a civic oiown Having been apjvointod a 
member of the commission to examine Mane Antoinette, 
ho with unauipossed nioial baseness foully accused hei ot 
a ciune too scindalous to be mentioned Along witli 
soveiol of hia colleagues he invented the woiship of the 
goddess “Reason,” and subsequently he organized a party 
of ulUa-revolutioiiistd known as the Hdbeitists or emagBs 
The faction weie, howevei, aiieated by the committee of 
public safety, and on the 24th Maioh 1794 weie led foitli 
L execution Hdbert behaved with gieat cowardice at liis 
trial, and died amid the leeis and insults of the mob ovei 
whoso passions he had at one tuns exeioiserl such sway 
and to whom he owed his promotion to powei 

He ms the outhoi of Vittes cassias pat les.61 itahlt Ptse Dnihasne^ 
1791, Vui piiVLO do Pabbi Mamy, 1790, Petit oartme do t'albe 
Mailt y, 1791, Hoaiella lanicnie magiqiie, 1792 

HEBRE'^V LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE The 
name Uehteio (Latin, Iltbtceus , Greek, i^paios) is a tiau- 
Bciiption of ‘ehrdgcl, the Aiamaic equivalent of the oiigmal 
Old Testament wotcl '“<39, ‘ibtt, jil 'ibthn, which is the 
piopei Gentile name ot the people who also boie the 
collective name of Isiael 01 Childien of Isiael (B’nfi 
Isiael) Tho name of Israel with its saciecl associ.itions 
in the patiiaichal histoiy is that by which the Old 
Toitament wiilois prefer to designate their nation , ami 
this ciicumstance, combined with the fact that the Sacted 
Toxt fioqnently employs the teim Hobi ews wlioio foioigners 
aie intioduced as speaking 01 spoken to (ey > Exod 11 6 , 
1 Sam IV G, 9, Gen xl 16, Ex iii 18), busied to the 
oonjootuie that the name of Hebiows (men fiom the other 
Bide, sell of the Euphrates) was originally given to the 
descendauts of Abraham by then Canaanite iicighbouis, 
and continued to bo the usual designation of tho Isiaehtea 
among foreigners, just as the Magyais aio known to other 
Euiopoaus 03 Hungarians (foreigners), as wo coll tho High 
Dutch Geimans (waiiiors), or as the Greeks gave the name 
of Phmnioians to the people that called themselves 
Canaanites^ A closet view of the case does not confiim 
this con]ectare The name of Israel is often found in the 
Old Testament in the mouth of foreigners, and the whole 
««iM loquendv is explained by the observation that the 
Gentde noun conesponding to the collective “ I&ioel" is 
legulaily “Hebiew” and not “Israelite,” tho latloi word 
being lare and apparently of late formation ® Noi has tho 
woid Hebiew been hitheito found in the early monuments 
of other Eastern nations, foi tlie identification proposed by 
Cfliabas winch finds the Hebrews m the hioioglyphic Apuriu 
IS more than doubtful ^ On the other hand the name of 
Israel appears on the stone of Mesha king of Moab, and 
peihaps has been deciphered on Assyrian monuments ^ 

The form \bt t is, in the language of Semitic giammarians, 
a relative noun, piesupposing tlie word 'JSbes as tho name 
of the tube, place, or common ancestor, from whom the 
Hebiews are designated Accordingly we find Eber os a 
nation side by side with Assyria in the obscure poetical 
pas«ige Num xxiv 24, and Ebei as ancestoi of the 
Hebiews in the genealogical lists of Gen x , xi Here we 
must apparently distinguish two records ® According to 

1 Bee especially OeseniuB, Qesirhvshte de, Hehraisehen J^taahe and 
Sehrft, pp 9 seq , moat reoentTy Kautzsoli in Eiejim’s Handwbrter- 
buch 

* In 2 Bam xvii 26 Isiaelite must lie coriected lo IsUmnelite, as 
in the parallel paasoga 1 Chion 11 17 

» Chabas, MUanges 'JSgyytologiguea, 1 42, Ebers, Aegypten und 
die BwAer Motts, i 816 , Bingsoli Bey, OeschiiJite Aegyptens, C82 
(Eng trails , ji 128-9), Bimh, Egypt,p 128 

* Seluadei, JTeiJMisc/iri/ieamrf Qetch%aitsforaoh-mg(QtVO„seD,lBl&), 
pp 369, 686, gives the latest aiguments foi tlua not undisputed 
leading 

* See De Goeue m the Theol Tigdschnft, 1870, p 245 , and Well 
hausen m Jahrl/b f D Theol , 1876, p 395 
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Gen XI (and Gen x 24) Ebei le tlie great-giandson of 
Sliem thiongli Arplvaxad, and ancestoi of Teiali llnovigli 
Peleg, Beu, Serug, and Nahoi These aie not to bo taken 
ae the names of individual men Several of them aio 
designations of places oi distiicts neai the ujjper waters of 
the Euphrates and Tigixsj and among othei oiroumstancea 
the place at the head of the senes assigned to the distiict 
of Airapachitis (Aiphaxad), thiough which a migiatiou 
fiom Aral at to tho lands occupied by the Semites m his- 
toiical times would hist pass, suggests the probability that 
the genealogy is not even meant to exhibit a table of ethno- 
logical affinities, but rathei presents a geogiaphical sketch 
of tho early movements of tho Ilebi ews, who are peisonified 
nudei the name of Ebei If this is so we can liaidly 
venture to asseit (with some scholais) that the authoi of 
the list (the Levitical Elohist) extended the name ot 
llebiews to ail descendants of Teioh ^ The case is diffeient 
with anothei and appaiently older iccoid of winch a fiag- 
ment seems to bo preserved in Gen x 21, 25-30 Heie 
bheie is no luteimodiate link between Sbom and Ebci 
Sons of Sliem and sons of Ebar appeal to be coextensivo 
ideas, and to the latter aio reckoned not only the descend 
ants of Pelcg (Aiammans, Israolitea, Ishmaelito A tabs, <Ssc ), 
but the South Aiahian tribes of Joktan We possess no 
mformation which casts light on this wide conception of the 
sons of Eber, and in the oidinaiy language of the Old 
Testament Hebiew and Israelite aie atiictly synonymous 

Conipno, liowoiei, the intoi eating conjeoturos of Siwcngei, jiUc, 
Oeotytwhvi Artthiena (Bcia, 1876), p 291, nlio idontifles Ptlog 
vith irUig in Ccntial Aiabia, and finda in tho iccoid a witness to 
tho ti util of tho view that Aiabia is the oiiginal centie of the Semitic 
dispcisioii, a view which n shaiod by othoi soholots, os Hit/ig 
{Qiai.hu.M6 laiaala, up 28, SS), and Schiadci {ZD MO, 1873, 
pp 897- ti4) In this connexion it 16 poihapa 110x1,11. while to note 
the Ai ibio Gentile name 'Obil, belonging to 'Obn, a iniuoi di-vision. 
of tlia Juklamo tribe of the A^d {Lmh-%1 litMb, oiL Telh, p 175) 

When it IS lecognizod that Ebei m Genesis is not an 
nclual personage but an ctlinologioal oi geogiaphical abstinc- 
tion, wa aie thiown back on etymological conjocluie as to 
tho oiigin of the name of Hebiews 'Ebei means the 
furfcliBi bank of a iivei, from a loot meaning to cross 
Hence in Geu ziv 13 the Septuagint lendeis Abram the 
Hebrew by 6 irapdr/^, “ the oioaaer Qiammatioally moie 
aeourate, while lesting on the same etymology, le the lendei- 
ing of Aquila, 5 irepalrvis, “the man fiom the othei side” 
of the Euphrates, which is the explanation of Jewish tradi- 
tion {Sj &shit Jiahba, and Bashi) and still generally adopited 
It IB, howevei, tar fiom satisfactoiy, and edmost of neoeasity 
depends on the theory that tho name was fixed upon the 
Hebrew immigrants by the eailiei inhabitants of Canaan ^ 
A modified foim of tho etymology takes *eber m the Aiabic 
sense of a nver bonk, and makes the Hebrews “ dwelleis in 
a land of iivera” (Steiner in the J3iheZ-L&e , ii 613) This 
goes well with Peleg (wateioourse), as m Ai abia we have 
the distiiot Ealag, so named beoauso it is funowed by 
waters (Sprenger, Geoff Arab , p 234) * 

Tlve }ia»M.e“iZe&) evuLanffuoffe ” — By the Hebrew lengnage 
we understand the ancient tongue of the Hebrews in Canaan 
— the language in which the Old Testament is composed, 
with the exception of the Aramaic passages (Jei x 11, 
Ezra IV 8-va 18, vii *12—26, Dan u 4— vii 28) But 

1 Xbe Teiabites, according to oUiei tcstunonieB, are Aianuisaiis (Gen 
•xxu 20 aeq , Dent xxvi 6), btit onx Elohist, who can baldly have 
wiitten bafoia the captivity, makes Aram a sepmate ofbhoot of Shem, 
having nothing to do with Eber (Gen x 22, 23) 

^ Ootiipato Jeioine, Qvusst Mein on the passage, and Theodoiet, 
hXl m &m 

® Comp-ire Ewfid, Oesch la) aels (Sd od ), i 407 seg (Eng bans , 
i 284), wheio aUo other etymologiea are noticed 

* Complete ignoiauce of Hebrew made it possible foi eaily CSnastuin 
writers to deiive the name of tho Hebrews from Abraham Bee 
Eoohait’s PhoZeg, hb u , cap 14 Othei gnosses -wiU bo fomid m 
the Onormsthoa, 
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we do not find that this language was called Hebrew by 
ihoae who spoke it It is the hp, % e , speech of Canaan, 
IsB XIX 18, or, os spoken m Houthem Palestine, n'llfl' 
JeuisiA (2 Kings xviii 2G,lSreh xiii 21) Tho latei Jews 
call it tho holy tongue m contrast to the Aiamaic 

dialect (commonly though impiopeily enough called Syro- 
Chaldaic) which long befoie tho time ot Christ had supei- 
seded the old language as the vemaculni of the Jew s This 
change had alieady taken place at tho time when tie 
expiession “in Hcbiew” (s/JpaioTi) fist occurs (Piologue 
to Suoch) , and botli in the Apociypha and in the Hew 
Testament the ambiguous tsim, naming the language aftei 
those who used it, often denotes the contemporary veina- 
culai, not the obsolete idiom of the Old Testament But 
the othei sense was admissible (t q , Bev ix 11, and so fie- 
quently in Josephus), and naturally became the prevalent 
QUO among Christian writeis wffio had little occasion to 
speak of anything but the Old Testament Hebiew ® In 
modem usage it is incoiiect to call the Jewish Aiamaic 
Hebiew , though uneducated Jews apply the name even to 
the coiiupt German and Spaui«.h jargons which they are 
accustomed to wute and print m Hebiew chaiacters 

Chaiacte) and X*hitologn.al Selations of ffeliew — 
Hebiow is a language ot the gioup which tince Eichboiu has 
generally been known as Semitic, and of which Aiabio and 
Ethiopic(Southoin Semitic), the s aiious dialects of Aiamaic, 
and the language of the Assyiian and Babylonian ouueifoiin 
msciiptiona rib the other chief lepiesantatives From its 
geogiaphical poaitionastho language of Palestine between the 
Arammaua of the noith aud the Aiaba of the south, Hebiew 
has been called Middlo Semitic Oi Ai amaic Aesyrian and 
Hebiew may bo giouiied togetliei as Noithein Semitic in 
contiast to Arabic and Bthiopic Tlie affinities of tbo 
Semitic languages aie so close that they may f aiily be com- 
paied with a sub group of the Indo Gcimanic family — foi 
example, with the Teutonic lauguages The fundamental 
unity of the Semitic vocabulary is easily obsoived fiom tbo 
absence of compoimdB (except in propei names) and fiom 
the fact that almost all woids are derived fiom then loots 
in defimte patterns (measmes) as legolai os those of giam 
maticol inflexion The roots regiuaily consist of three 
consonants (seldom font oi £ve), the accompauymg vowels 
having no ladical value, but sliifluig according to giam- 
matical lules to expiess vaiious embodiments ut the root 
idea The trihterdl roots aio substantially common to the 
whole Semitic gioup, subject to ceitain consonantal pei- 
mutations, of which tbo most important are strikingly 
analogous to those laid down by Qiimin for the Teutouic 
langnages. 

Theio aio fom aouuds m Ainbio unloiown to Hobiew *104 
Aramaie, and foi which the foimei legiilailjy has a sibilant, tlio 
lattai a Imgaal — ^in one caso a deep guttuial This gnttnrol (SI), 
and the palatal letteis which m tho following table ore lepiesentod 
by <i, a, t, ", (Uopoouhai Semitic soiuida 

Aralnc _ nobrew Aramaio 

ml, - = t n 

Ah ^ 0 T = d “I 

15 la •=• a S - « O 

A s) 

On fho last equation see Lagaide, SmAiwa, i 22 , Koldeke in 
Z D M 0 , xxxu , 406 , and on the permutaticn!i oi consonants m 
general, hferx, Cham Sgt , S Si , Stade m MoigevZ Foisehungm 
ttS76J, p 179 aeg TVliethei the Aiahio or Aramaie forms ore the 
older 18 disputed Ho one mamtaurs that the Hebrew forms aie 
oiigma] 

* The term. “Hehiew Igmgitage" seems to have oiiguated with the 
Greeks ox HeUenuts Philo, howevei, oalls> tho language of the Old 
Testament Chaldee {De VatetMaaia, n 6, 6, ^ Jerome on Dan i ) 
On the nee of the expression “Hehrewlangimge " an the Talmud, see 
Bedmer, SeclrAge siw Ae6 Or (Borhn, 1879), p 6, 
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Derivation fioiu tlip roots and inflexion proceed partly 
by tlie leduphcation of loot lettois and tlic addition of cer 
till! pietoimatLves and afforniafcives (luoie rarely by the 
in'iovtion of fovinative conaonantsi in the body of the loot), 
partly by mDili6oatious of the vowels with which the radi 
Lais 010 pionounced Almost eveiy root expteaaos in its 
oii^sin sonvetlnng that can be giasped by the senses, and the 
mechanism by v/bicli woids are foimed from the loot la 
adapted to pieaenb sensible notions in a vaiiaty of nnancei, 
and m all poaaible embodiments and connexions, so that 
theie aio legular forms to express in a single woid the in- 
tensity, the lepetitioii, the production of the root idea — tbo 
place, the instinment, the time of its occurrence, and so 
foith Thus the es.])ies&ion of intellectual ideas is neoes 
aarily metaphoiical, almost e\ery woid being capable of a 
material seiiso oi at least conveying the distinct suggestion 
of somo seiisiblo notion Foi example, the names of 
passions depict thou physiological expiession , " to confei 
honour” means also “to make heavy,” and so on The 
same conciete character, the same inadequacy to convoy 
piiiely abstract thoughts w itbout a substiatum appealing to 
the senses, appears in the giammatical structiue of the 
Semitic tongues, — for examiilo, m the absence of the neuter 
gandei, in the extienie paucity of pai tides, in the soanfy 
piovision for the subordination of piopositions, which de 
piives the Semitic style of all involved peiiods and i educes 
It to a succession of shoit sentences linked by the simple 
copula and The fundamental element of these languages 
IS the noun, and in the fundamental type of sentence the 
predicate is a noun set down without any copula and there- 
1010 without distinction of past, present, oi future tuns 
The finite verb is developed from nominal foims (paiticipial 
ui infinitive), and is equally without distinction of time 
Instead of tenses we find tw o forms, the perfect and the 
impoifect, which are used accoiding as the speaker con- 
tomplates the veibal action os a thing complete or as con' 
ditional, imperfect, or in pioce&s It lies in the nature of 
this distinction that the imperfect alone has moods In 
then later stages tho languages seek to supply the lock of 
toiisca by circumlocutions with a substantive verb and par- 
ticiples Other notable features common to the Semitio 
tongnos aro the use of apiiendod suffixes to denote the 
poasessivo pionouns with a substantive, or tho accusativo 
of a personal pionoun with a verb, and the expression of 
the genitive relation by what is called construction oi an- 
nexation, tho governing noun being placed immediately 
befoie the genitive, and if possible slightly shortened in 
pronunciation so that the two words may run togethei as 
one idea A characteiiatic of the latei stages of the lan- 
guages 13 the lesolation of this relation into a prepositional 
clause 

These and other peouliaiities aie sufficient to establish 
the oiiginal unity of the group, and entitle us to postulate 
an oiigmal language from wrliich all the Semitic dialects 
have sprung Of the relation of this language to other 
linguistic stems, especially to the Indo Germanic on the 
east and the H'orth- African languages on the west, wo 
c-aimot yet speak with certainty, but it appears that tho 
present system of inliteral loots has giown out of an 
earliei biliteial system which, so fai as it can be recon- 
sti acted, must form the basis of scientific inquiry into tho 
ultimate affinities of the Semitic gioupj' 

Befojs the iisa of comparative philology it was afaomxhai 
opinion that ITebrew is the original speech of mankind 
Taken fiom the Jews, and as alieady expressed in the 
Palestinian Taigum on Qen xi 1, this opinion diew its 

1 Eenan, Szsioire Oes iMTUjtees sketches the history of 

maeaiohin tins direction MTotewoithy ire the lamaiks of Lagarde, 
8t/mmieia, p 121 On survivals from the hihteinl stage, eoo Noldeke, 
Mandaisch^ Cram , p 06 


mam suppoit fiom etymologies and othei data m the earlier 
chaliters of Genesis, which, howevei, were as plausibly 
tamed by Syiiac writers in favour of their own tongue ® 
Till quite lecently many excellent scholars (including 
Ewald) have claimed for Hebiew the greatest relative an- 
tiquity among Semitic tongues But though Hebiew has 
by far the oldest literature, this does not prove that its 
stmeturo comes nearest to the original Semitic language 
And It IB now geneially recognized that in giammatical 
stiucture the Aiabic, shut up within its native deseits till 
the epoch of Islam, pieserved much more of the original 
Semitic foims than either Hebiew oi Aramaic In its 
nclici vocahzation, in the possession of distinct case-end 
mgs, m the use foi feminine nouns of the afformative t, 
whi^ in the northern dialect has passed through h 
(originally audible as m Egyptian Arabic) into a mere 
vowel, in the moie extensive lange of passive and modal 
forma, and m otliei refinements of inflexion, Arabic lepie- 
seuts no later develoiiment, but the original wealth and 
piimitive subtlety of Semitic speech, as appears not only 
fiom fragmentary snivivals in the other dialects but from 
nn examination of the pioce&s of decay which has brought 
the spoken Aiabio of the piesent day into a grammatical 
condition closely parallel to the Old Testament Hebrew 
But while Arabic la in many respects the elder brother, it 
13 not the parent of Hebrew ot Aramaic Each member of 
the group had an independent development fiom a stage 
prior to any existing language, though it would seem that 
Hebiew did not branch off fiom Aramaic so soon as from 
Arabic, while in its latei stages it came under direct 
Aramaic influence 

Among the points in which Kehiew diffuis both from Aiabic and 
Aiamaic may do mentioned tho eonsonantnl iclntions alieady spoken 
of, the system of tone long vowels, the use of iVa-w consecutive, 
tho n of tho cansativo and lefiexive stems and of tho article, and 
the compensation foi omitting the lediiplicstion of gubtuiala and r 
hy lengthening n pieoeding vowtl * Again, Hobiow ngroos with 
Arahio against Aiamaic m possessing a picfixcd articlo, m the use 
of the Nifal (Arab vil ), and m other minoi points But in more 
notable foatuics Hebiew and Aramaio agree against Aiabio, as m 
tho absence of broken pliuala, tho place of the accent, the espii 
ation of ceitain. letteis whenevoi they aio pioLoded by a vowel 
sound, nnd the substitution of ji foi w ns the Bist ladicnl of roots 
To give fhithox dctfiils would cany us too fai into compaiativo 
ginnimni Speaking geneially, it may be said that Hebrew is less 
copious in vooabulaiy than Atabio (m which tongue, howovor, the 
abundance of synonyms is laigcly due to an nitiflLiol combination 
of aoveial dicdects), and less iicli in subtle distinctions of gram 
maiiLd foim and refinements of syntax On tlio othei hand, 
Hobiewr is mncli sui>eiioi to Aimnaio in flexibility of stnieturo, in 
fulness of vowels, and in all tlie qualities which adapt a language 
foi poetical expiession 

Geogi a/phtcal Sphei e and Hislorry of Sebt ew as a 
Spolen Language — The Hebiew spoken by the Israehtes in 
Canaan was separated only by veiy minoi dififerences (like 
those of om piovmcial dialects) from the speech of neigh- 
bouring tubes We know this for the Moabite language 
from the stone of Mesha , and tho indications furnished 
by proper names, as well as the acknowledged affinity of 
Israel with these tribes, make the same thing probable for 
Ammon and Edom More remarkable is the fact that the 
Fhoemcians and Canaanites, with whom the Israelites 
acknowledged no brotherhood, spoke a language which, at 

• Theodoiet {Quosst in Ben ), xi , BarhehiiouB, and. others cited b> 
Assemam, JS»6 Ot , lu fll4 The same opinion appeirs among the 
Babylonian Jews (Eab in 8i/n?i,, 88b) Convoisely, Jacob of Sanig 
ooncedoa the priority of Hebrew (see S D M 0 , xw , p 620) 
Tho Arabs, whoso I^ingungo is in mony points older than either, yield 
praonty to Hebrew (Abulfeds, H A , p 18), or to Syiioo (Tabaii, i , 
220 , Abu ’laa in Abulfedo, p 148), the language of the race to wluoli 
they owed their first knowledge of letters 

The vsrhnl prefixes ha, hUTi, appeal m Palestinian Aramaio, and 
the Anunuc dialects ilso exhihib some cases of a lengthened vow ei 
biforo 7- (Holdake, Mand Gram ,p 17) On. the other hand, tho 
tianecnption of the IiZX shows that Hebrew ones could double r 
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least AS written, differs "but little from Biblical Hebiew 
This obseivation has been used in suppoit of the veiy 
old idea that the Hebrews originally spoke A.ramaic, and. 
r hanged then language m Canaan But an exaoter study of 
the Phoeniciau inscriptions shows differences from Hebiew 
winch suffice to constitute a distmet dialect, and combine 
with othei indications to favoui the view that the descend- 
ants of Abraham brought then Hebrew idiom with them 
fiom Haiiin And in this connexion it is irapoitnnt to 
obseivo that the old Assyrian, which preceded Atamaic m 
legions with which the book of Genesis connects the 
origins of Abraham, is m many lespeots closely akm to 
Hebiew ^ As the origin of Hebiew is lost in the ohscuiity 
that hangs ovei the early niovenienta of the Semitic tubes, 
so we know very little of the changes which the language 
undeiweut in Canaan The existence of local diffeieuces 
of speech is proved by Judges xn 6, but the attemiit to 
make out in the Old Testament recoids a northern and a 
JndiBan dialect, or even besides these a thud dialect for the 
Simeonites of the extreme south,^ has led to no ceitain le- 
sulta In general it may be said that the Biblical te\t 
oupphes inadequate data for studying the history of the 
language Semitic writing, especially a purely consonantal 
text such as the Old Testament oiiginally was, gives an 
imperfect picture of the very grammatical and phonetic 
details most likely to vaiy dialectically oi in course of time 
The latei punctuation (including the notation of vowels), 
and even many things in the present consonantal text, le- 
piesent the foimal pronunciation of the Synagogue as it 
took shape after Hebiew became a dead language — for even 
the Soptuaglut has often a more piimitive pronunuation of 
piopcr names Tins modern system being applied to all 
puts of the Old Testament alike, many archaisms weie 
obliterated or disguised, and the earlier and later writings 
present in the received text a grammatical uniformity which 
13 certainly not original It is tiue that occasional conso- 
nantal forma inconsistent with the accompanying vowels 
have suivivod — especially in the books least read by the 
Jewb — and appear in the light of comparative gratnmai as 
indications of moie primitive forms These sporadic sur- 
vivals show that the coirection of obsolete forms was not 
earned through with perfect consistency, hut we aie never 
safe to argue as if we possessed the oiiginol form of the 
texts 

In tlio Pontatench, for example, the form stsuds not ouly 
foi Sin (3d peieounl pion masc ) but for S'n (the femiuxne) And 
hence a fnvoniito ailment wss drawn for the supenor antiquity of 
this part of the Old Testament Pul the same tiling is found else- 
uheie (Fiensdoiff, Mass IVm ioj 6 , p 233), especially in Bahyloman 
eoJues of the propliets (Geiger, p 238, ZD M Gf , 

xxviii 6“0) The feiiumne can nevei by any possilnhty hare been 
pronouiued hit, but the old oithogiephy was piobibly Sn for hu 
and hh alike (Noldeke in Bibal Lexikon, ut siijira, after Levy) 

The chief histoucal changes m the Hebrew language 
which we can still trace are due to Aramaic influence The 
ITocthem laiaehtea weie in immediate contact with 
Aramaean populations and some Aramaic loan-woide were 
used, at least m IT'ortheru Israel, from a very eaily date 
At the time of Hezekiah Aramaic seems to have been tha 
usual language of diplomacy sxioken by the statesmen of 
Judah and Assyria alike (2 Kings xviii 26) After (he 
fall of Samaria the Hebiew population of Hoi them Israel 
was partly deported, their place being taken by new colon- 
ists most of whom probably had Aramaic as their mother- 
tongue It is not therefore suTprising that even m the 
language of Judea incieasing signs of Aramaic influence 


^ See Stage’s essay on the lelation of Phoenician and Hehrow, 
7era?«Mdi4eAe Forsthwmtti {167’i), wth Noldeko’e ciitrcism, 
Z D M (? , XXIX 326 , also the lattor'i article, "Spiaolie, hobiuscho,” 
in Ztbel Ze»,iL<m, v 862 seq 

* Bottclier, hehrb d Jlsbr S^aehe (1866), i 13 seq 
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' appear before the Exile ® The fall of the Jewish kingdom 
accelerated the decay of Hebiew as a spoken language 
Not indeed that the captives forgot then own tongue in 
Babylon, es older scholars supposed on the ba&i^ of Jewish 
tradition The Exilic and post-Exile prophets, do not wiite 
in a lifolcsa tongue, and Hebiew was still the language of 
Jeiusalem in lliotimo of Neheniiah(ch xin ) la the middle 
of the 5th century b o ■* But aftei the Exile the petty people 
of the Jews weie in daily intercourse with a surrounding 
Aramaean population, and theAiamaic tongue, Inch was the 
official language of the western provinces of the Pcisian 
empire, began to take rank as the lecogmredmedium oi polite 
intei course and letteis even among tribes of Atabic blood — 
the Nabataeans whose laaciiptions in the Haurau aie w iitten 
in Aramaic Thus Hebrew as a spoken language gradually 
yielded to its more powerful neighbour, and the style of the 
latest Old Testiiment wi iters is not only full of Aramaic 
woids and forms but largely coloured with Aramaic idioms, 
while their Hebrew has lost the foice and freedom of a living 
tongue (Ecclesiastes, Esthei, some Psalms, Daniel) The 
(Jhionicler no longer thoroughly understood the Old Heb- 
rew sources from which ho woiked, while for the latest 
pait of his history ho used a Jewish Aianiaio document, 
part of which he incoiporated in the book of Ezra Long 
before the time of Christ Hebiew was the exclnsne pro- 
perty of scholars, and its furthei histoiy is that of a meiely 
literary language 

The Liteiaty I>evelo 2 »nent of Ueht eto ^ — The Reimiio 
peoples possessed the ait of writing and an alphabetical 
character from a dale so remote as to he lost in the mists 
of antiquity This chaiactei was foioicily known os 
Phoenician, its invention being ascribed to that people 
(Too , Ann , xi 14) In reality ic was the common property 
of- all Semitic nations between Assyria and Egypt — an 
alphabetic charactei m contact on the east and on the west 
with more oomiilicated syllabic or hieioglypliio systems, 
from one or other of which it may possibly ha\e been 
deiived 

Do Rougd’s theory that the alphahat w as derived hy the Pheeai 
cisna fioin the Egyptian hieiatic wilting obtained mitth cmionoy a 
few years igo (see ALriiAnrr), but lias lathei lost gionnd since the 

S auce in 1874 of the long expected il/einoue sio I’mtsfine 
entte da I'aJpfiabei PkAiuim See the ciitlLum in Lii^ide's 
Symmteta, p 118 seq A newer theory hy Dcecke (^ DM ff, 
XXXI 102 stff > denies the alphabet fiom the cnueifoim chniocteis, 
and makes the Aiainvans its authras, foi which theie is ancient 
tradition m Pliny, Diodoins, and Clemens A lexendimu!. Decoke 
datis the invention, fiom the 0 th contmy'U a , when the Assy nans fust 
established themsolics in A 1 am This is ccitainly wrong, for, await 

fiom othoi aigiimcnts, the stone of Meslia is not a pioduct of the flist 
days of alphabetic wilting Against the deiiiation of the Semitic 
alphabet fiom any liieioglyphio system, see Leiy, DJiomstsihe 
Stvdien,! 49 seq The best comjiaintive table of Semitic alphabets 
IS that by Euting m the English translation of Bickell’s Outlines of 
Eisb 0sam (liCipsio, 1877) On the Instoiy of Hebiew writing, 
esgjeoially m its boaiing on the lustoiy of the Biblical text, see 
WellhaTiseu m Bleek’s Dinlaiuny, 4th ed (1878), with Nolcleke’s 
lemarks, ZD MO, ixxu 691 seq 

This ancient alphabet consists of twenty-two consonants, 
of which one at least (p) stood m Hebrew for two distinct 
sounds, still separated m the Septnagint pronunciation The 
vowels were supplied by the reader — which is not so diffi- 
cult m Samiho languages, v here vocaliza.tiou constitutes no 
difference of root In certain cases the weaker consonants 
served as matt et fecftoitw to indicate cognate vowel sounds 
and preclude ambiguity of pronunciation ^ but in the old 

* Details in Rissel, Da Elohiatce l*entate%ichv Seiwuma, (Leipsio, 
1878), the most important collection of materials since Gesemns, 
OesakteMt dot hehr Spr find SeJmft (1816) 

* An aignment to the oontiary diawn hy Jewish inteipreters from 
Neh 1111 8 leats on. false exegesi<> 

• As we possess no books in classical Hebrew except the Old Testn- 
ment, the reader is lefeiied foi seveial aspects of tins topic to the 
sketch of tlie Old Testament litoiatnre in the ailiele Bibi>i9 
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•wiitiiig tlii9 ugngo fai k-iS exteiisi\Q tban m om Ileb 
iow iEriS , and banlly applied evcept to diplithoTigs and to 
a — ji lesd often t, fi — at the end of woicli ‘ Thwoldcliai- 
aofcer with its seaiity indicationa of towels continued to bo 
used by the Hebievs thioughout the llounbhing peiiod of 
then liteiatuie and foi some tiiuo aftoi the Exile, till at 
length they gtadually advipted a newoi foira of letteia (the 
square oi, as the Talmud calls it, the Aasyiian character) 
which was, dovoloped among the Aiamseaiis and spiead 
with the lucieaso of Aramaic inflaonce Jewish tiadition 
nsenbes the intiodiiction of the squaio rliaracter to Ezra 
(Sffnii 2ib33a, Jerome, Grcl)j but the Samaritans, 
■who did nob recene the Pentateuch fiom the Jowa till 
about 400 n ti , must have got it in the old letter which 
they still lotini iii n. comipted form The aquaio lettei 
piobably did not pievail till a good deal later, the earliest 
juVVLjh iii^.,^uptiou 111 which it appears being of the date 
170 I, c (published by DeYogue, lieo AicA , 1864), while 
the coitib of Judea letai'i the old chaiactoi still latei The 
transfoinutioii wis complete befoio the time of Christ, for 
3Iat V 16 alludes to the new form of Tod (jot) ® By this 
tune too the use of inafici, lectioma mubthave become more 
ample The labei intioduction of rowel points and accents 
belongs to the history of the study of Hobiow as a dead 
language Thefoims of the old Semitic alphabet nre moat 
Buitablo to be cut on. stone, and indicate a special adapteb- 
tion for monumental insciipbions {<t the two tables of the 
Dooaloguo) Between the beginnings of such msciiptions 
aud the geueial use of wilting foi liteiary purposefa a con- 
aideiablo pei lod might intei roiio Tho eailiest products of 
Hebrew autboiahip seem to have been lyrics and laws, 
which would ciioulato in the first instance fiom mouth to 
mouth without the use of written copies We have notico 
of only written oollectioua of lyiios prior to our piesent 
histoiioal books — tho Both or the Wats of JeJtomh (Num 
x\i 11) and the Booh of Jashm (Josh x, 2 Sam i) We 
liars no cine to the age of the formei book, bnt the lines 
quote I fiom it aie plainly of gieat antiquity Tha Booh 
or Judia} IS not oailisi than the limo of Solomon, for a 
liagmout fiOin it refening to the building of the temple 
lias boon lecoreied fiom tho Septnagiiit of 1 Euigs nu 
(Wellhauien in Bleek, Mt supia, p 236) Tho earliest dote 
ot wiitteii law books la unceitain It may fairly be made u 
qiio&tioii whether Moses left in writing any other laws thou 
the commandments on the tables of stono Even Ex xxir 
4 and xxmv 27 may in tho original context have referred 
to the ten words alone And it is certain that ancient law 
was handed doivn by oiol tradition and local custom to a 
much latei date The prophets fiequently allude to the 
oral decisions of the prie&ts as a source of law, and the 
piacticG of appealing to the local customs of certain towns 
is alluded to lu 2 Sam xv 18 (as restored by Ewald ftom 
theLXX ) — “Ask at Abel and at Dan whether the genume 
old statutes of Tsiael have lost then force” In like 
manner the stoiy of the eaily forfcnnea of the nation down 
to the time of David often pipsonts characteiistics which 
point to oial tiadition as its oiigiiial source Yet written 
history began compaiatively eaily A scribe was attached 
to the loyal court from the reign of David downwarite, and 
the older paita of the books of Samuel, which must have 
bean wiitten not long aftei the time of that king (see 


1 The stone of Meshi is tbo eailie^ CTideiice I«,gaTcle, ChiecR 
Pete;# ^ i’joiejiiaa (1833), p 4, ohseivea tlmt the LXX tiantHted 
jio’h a Hebie^^r copy* '^tlioufc mixtre& iBCiiofiis 7hifi 15 nut la'Utsi too 
l)aiD]y, but la veiy near tlie tiiitli Ooiupare Wellbwen, irf aupta^ 
,Sr«W„ (1871), Nolcleke, / Wzstmeeh 
(1873), p 120 , Chwolioa ui Travatta, de la section. Ou Oonaree 
vitenncetional des Oiieniahsies, pt ii 

® A pupynis of the Jliitiih Hnsaum, showing the sqn.'up letter ns it 
wai mitten m Egypt a hitla before the tune of Ohii«b, h-is been fuo- 
Bumled by the Palfflographuml Society (Or Ser , 1877) 


David), aio fiamed in a masteily style, wliioh shows that 
the ait of composition in piose was already thoioughly 
undeiatood So too the best vi iitten and moat brilliant 
liait of the naiiative of the Pentateuch — the combined 
histoiy of the Johovist and the non Devitical Elohi&t — 
appeals to be unquestionably earlier than the use of pio- 
phetic literature in the 8th century no In this nan ative 
— ^itself the pioduetot moie than one wntor — aie included 
seveial collections of old laws, so that we have between tho 
Lima of David and the ago of Amos aud Hosea a flouiish" 
ing hibtoLical and legal liteiatuie, in which and in lyncal 
collections hko tho Booh of Jashai weie embodied many 
poems, legends, and otliei lemains, tiaiismitted, whether 
orally oi by wiitmg, fiom a much earlier date To the same 
period may be assigned the most inteiestnig and graiiliic 
histones in the book of Kings, the splendid episode of 
Elijah, and othei lemains of Ephraitie histoiy, and to these 
must probably bo added the mam stock ot the Song ot 
Solomon, though this lyiic drama has suffered much fiom 
intoipolation, and piesumahly was not written down till a 
compaiatively late date and from imperfect recollection, so 
that its oiiginal shape is veiy much lost It is mamly 
fiom the admii able piose naiiatives, to which nothing m 
latei books can be compaied, that we must judge of the 
fir&t bloom of Hebrew literature iindei the ancient kingdoms 
of Judah and Epbiniin, before the convulsions that accom- 
pamed the advance of Assyria and prioi to the influence of 
written piophooy It is a liteiature eminently fresh and 
vivacious, full oL exact obseivation of nature and of men, 
always drawing directly fiom life, and working on the 
leadei not by elaborate doscnption but by dramatic pie- 
eeutation of cbaiactei and action The authors me too in- 
tent upon the story to inteipose their own comments or 
point a moral, but they tell their tale with sympathy and 
often with au undercuiieni of dryhumoui It can hardly 
be said that the wiitings ot this period have a specifically 
religious purpose Beflecting with admirable veiacity tho 
actual life of the nation they are full of the relation be- 
tween Isiael and Jehovah, because that relation was con- 
stantly present to the people as a very real fact without 
which the hiatoiy could not be told It is to this ciicuin- 
stance that we owe the preservation of so Inge a mass of 
early proaSi which was taken, ovei and in coi pointed in then 
works by latei histoiians who wrote with a distinctly 
rehgious purpose, while on the othei hand the eaily lyric 
collections have disappeared, all but a few fiagments, pie 
BUDoably because fiheii tone was prevailingly seculai That 
the Hebzews once possessed a poetry of high meiit diawn. 
from the themes of ordinaiy life appeals, not only fiom the 
book: of Canticles and such relics as the Song of the Well 
(Niim xai 17, 18), but fiom the names of popular ausqne- 
served'm the titles of the Psalms Thus we leain fiom 
Isa Ixv 8 that the title Al-Taaehtth (Ps Ivii ) is taken fiom 
a vintage song of winch the first line was “ Destroy it not, 
for a blessing is in it ” Those popular songs, tlieii, aui- 
vived the Exile and long continued to hve in the moutlis of 
the people But they were without inteiest to the later 
guardians of Israel’s literature, and fell into oblivion when 
Hebrew ceased to bathe vernacular of the nation A last 
echo of the festal aongs of the Jewish maidens m the 
Talmud {Afishna Ta'anit, iv 8, and the coriespnnding 
Gemara) shows only the total decay of the popular muse 
In this eailiest period — ^the age of popular liteiatuie, as 
we may cull it, modelled upon the songs and histones that 
circulated orally through the country — there is a lemaik- 
able piepondeianoe of wntings connected with the nortliem 
kingdom, and' these include the nanatives that ore fullest 
of human interest and tile poetry i idlest in coloui and 
imagination, such as the loves of Jacob and EaJiel, the 
history of Joseph, tha life o£ Elqah, the piotuiea of natuie 
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in the Canticles The political and social supeiiority of 
Ephraim befoie the conflict with Absyiia is lefleoted. lu the 
liteiatiire A new epoch begins with the rite of wiittcu 
piophecy in the 8th centuij By this tune wilting and 
litoraiy knowledge 'll eie w’lJely diffused (laa vui 1, xxr 
8 , X 19) ^ Amos, himself an excellent stylist, in whose 
book only peiverse ingenuity can tiace maiks of rusticity 
( ‘ impel 1 bum seimoiie,” says Jerome), was a simple herds- 
man m the wildeiness of Judah Yet it appears that the 
origin of wiitten iiioiihocy was due loss to the spread of 
education than to the use of a new school of men whoso 
whole method and aims were in conflict with the ofhual 
prophetic oooieties, the unwoithj' snocesBors of Samuel and 
Elijah 

In tlia toinble stiuggle with hTincTah, when the kingdom 
of Ephidim pen shed and Judea seemed lost beyond hope, 
the new piophecy, clear of vision when all were blinded, 
calm in its unshaken faith of ultimate victory, and pursuing 
with unfalteimg steadfastness agioat pm pose of iigliteous- 
ncas, established a apiiitual and intellectual aaceudency 
which 1 “ stamped on the whole liteiature of the Aasyiiau 
and Chaldiean pei loda In the book of Deuteronomy the 
ancient ordinances of Isiael were rewritten in the piophotic 
spuib, and the refoimation earned out by Josiah on the 
bisis of this book is the decisive pioof of the influence of 
the wiitten woid as the organ of pioplietic ideas The 
aamo influence can be traced m other dii actions, — m psalms 
that express the type of individual faith, and in tlie histoii- 
cal books as they weie finally shaped aftei the fall of 
Jerusalem, when the old popular nairative was filled out 
and oontiimed in a spirit of prophetic pragmatism, and with 
the direct object of enforcing prophetic teaching The Exile, 
which robbed Israel of every other inheiihance, gave 
increased value and authonty to the wiitten word, and in 
the aubhoi of Isa xl -Ixvi we find apiopliet who no longer 
appears in peiaon befoie his audience but docs his whole 
woik by the pen, Thera aie other short piopheoies of the 
Babylouiau age, as Isa xiii , xiv , which seem to have been 
fiist published as auonymous broadsides — a cbaracteristic 
change fiom the method of the foinier prophets, who wiote 
only what they h.id first spoken to the people The earliest 
written prophecy is nervous rhetoiic of the old pregnant 
Hebrew stylo mteispersed with bursts of song Even 
befoie the Exile this stylo had undergone a change', the 
prophecies of Jeremiah have lost something of the old foice, 
while they display a subtler habit of reflexion and a pathos 
which has its origin in the conflict of a sensitive and slmnk- 
mg temperament with the overpowering sense of prophetic 
duty Jeremiah was much occupied with the dark pio- 
blems of providence and the meaning of the aufieiings of 
the faithful in Israel, a topic wluch goes beyond the sphere 
of the earlier prophecy, but forms a chief theme of Isa 
xl — Ixvi , and from a different point of view is taken up 
and discussed lu the book of Job The lashnamed book, is 
the highest utterance of another oharactenstic form of 
Hebrew literature, the Chokma, that is, wisdom or practi- 
cal philosophy in parabolic, epigrammatic, and poetic form 
The earliest distinct trace of literary cultivation of this 
philosophy, which from its nature must at first have passed 
unwritten from mouth to mouth, is the collection of ancient 
proverbs by scholars in the service of Hozekiah. (Prov xxv 
1) Along with the simple epigrammatic proverbs which 
continued to be a favourite vehicle of Jewish thought long 
after Hebrew had given way to Aramaic, the earliest form 
of Hebiew wisdom, seems to have been the fable about 
plants and trees (Jud* xi ,, 2 Kings xiw 9, qf 1 Kings iv 
33), so different fiom the animal fables ^of Kablag and 

^ In the 7tli century written instmmente were tisod m sales of -gia- 
portj (Jer xxxiu XQ),, and m diroroe oases they are recognized m bent 
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Damnag or Sindban, which the later Semitic literatuie 
borrowed fiom India The furtlier development of the 
Chokma lan paiallel with the pi ogress of piophecy, and 
though It lb goneially maintained that Jeiemiah quotes the 
book of Job, It lb peihapb more likely that the contrary is 
the case, and that the latest and most meditative phase of 
piophecy was nbsoibed into the poetry of the Chokma 
The bnrf levivnl of spoken piophecy after the Exile lacks 
the old fire, and presents no notable literary foatuie except 
the use of somewhat fantastic symbolic mngery, the pioto- 
typa of the later apocalyptic liteiature 

The decadence of prophecy and the syncliionoub sjstem- 
atization of the ceiemonial law on lines fiist diawn by 
Ezekiel, maik the commencement of the third and last 
peiiod of Hebrew literature The ago of religious piodnc- 
tiiity was past, and the nairow limits and political nullity 
of the new Jewish settlement undoi the Peisiane presented 
no favourable conditions foi a fresh development of truly 
national hterature The scribes took the place of the 
piophets and the giowth of tiaditionalism imposed incieas- 
ing iestr>ctions on original thought The fiebhest and 
best products of this peuod are the post Exile psalms, the 
hymns of the second lemple, which occupy a laige port of 
the Pbalter, and, though gcneially infeiior to the oldei lyiics 
in the highest poetical qualities, are often full of the chaim 
of genome feeling and sweet utterance, and sometimes rise 
to a sublime energy of devotion and faith With these 
psalms the giacefid piose idyll of Euth has a natural 
affinity The other wiitmgs of the last age aie on the 
whole much inferior As the language decayed, the graces 
of the older prose style weie lost The memoirs of Ezra 
and Neliemiab, the oolouiless nariative of the Chronicles, 
and even the book of Esthei, aie singnlailj destitute 
of hteiaiy meiit 

Yet letters were sedulously cultivated The JIAd- 
rcuJi, or seimonizing treatment of the old lastory wluch 
holds so large a place in later Jewisli liteiature, had 
come in befoie the time o! the Chroniclei, who quotes a 
work of the kind by name — the Midrash of the Book of 
Kings (2 Chion xaciv 27, cj xiu 22) Along with 
this came the beginnings of Haggada, the formation of 
paiahlos and tales attached to historical names, of which 
the book of Jonah is geneially taken ns an cnily example^ 
and which attains much greater dimensions m the apocryphal 
additions to the Hagiographa And so at the close of the 
Old Testament period theanthoi of Ecclesiastes could speak 
of the weariness of much study and tlio endless sterility of 
bookmakmg His judgment was confirmed by posterity, 
for of these many books scarcely a tiace remains 

The CiiZtwatzon of JS^ebtev/ as a Dead Language ®— We 
have seen that when the latest books of the Old Testament; 
weie written Aramaic had aheady supplanted Hebrew as 
the language of common life But the knowledge of the 
ancient idiom was kept alive not merely hy tlie study of 
the sacied books but by the continued use of Hebrew for 
hteiary purposes Saveial books of the Apocrypha appear 
to be translated from Hebrew originals — Sirach, Judith, 
1 Mac — ^the last according to the express testimony of 
Jeiome It is even, probable that the Old Testament canon 
contains elements as late as the epoch of national revival 
under the Maccabees (Darnel, certain Psalms), for Hebrew 
was the language of religion as well as of scholarship As 
for the scholars, they affected not only to write but to speak 
m Hebrew , but they could not resist the influence of the 
Aramaic vernaculair, and indeed made no attempt to imitate 


* On laiiB topic compare in ganar'i.t 'Wolfli l&Mwilietia Sebrcaat 
'1716-1733, Bnrtoloou BMtoffiMa 2lagrta M^^vnica, 1676-1693, 
Imlwnntr Bvblxatheen Batino ItA>tata, 1694 , Biestel, Geaetachte Oes 
A T vrt der OhntHiefien, Kvrehe, 1860 ; K Simon, Btstmte Ortit0ie 
OitV y,1678 
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the cl issical models of the Old Testament, -whioh neiiLer 
tarnisliel the necessa-y tairaiuology for the new ideas -with 
which, they opeiatecl, noi oIFoied m its forma and con&truc- 
tions a suitable vehicle for their favourite processes of legal 
dialectic Thus was developed a now scholastic TIeluow, 
“ the language of the wise” (D'tson lllT?), pieaeivmg some 
geiiame old Hehiew woids which happen not to be m the 
Bible, and supplying some now necessities of expieasioii 
by legitimate developments of germs that lay m the clas- 
sical idiom, but thoroughly interpenetrated with foreign 
elements and as little fit for higher literary put poses as tho 
Latin of the mediiev.al schoolmen Tho chief monument 
of tliij dialect is the bod> of traditional law called the 
Mishna, which is foimed of mateiials of various dates, but 
was collected in its jiresont form about tho close of tho 2il 
Chiiatiau century The doctors of the snbaequent period 
still retained some fluency m the use of Hebrew, but the 
mass of their teaching piosorved in the Gemma is Aramaic ^ 
The language of tho Mishna has been dtsciibod by Geiger, 
mid Lpitlrnrh ziir Si»aJie det Mtbclinah (Breslau, 

1845) , L Dukos, J)ie Sjaaclia det Mtec/ina (Esehiigcn, 

1846) and J^in labbimvhen SptaUtlunde (Vienna, 1851), 
J H Weiss, Mishpat L'sMn Itativ-MttJina (Vienna, 1867) 

During tho Talnindio period nothing was done for the 
grammatical study of the old language, but there was a 
traditional piouimciatioii for the syuagoguc, and a tradi- 
tional interpretation of the sacred text llie earliest monu 
mont of Jewish intoipretation is tho geptuagmt, but tlie 
final form of tiaditional exegesis is embodied in tho Taiguins 
Or Aramaic paraphiases, especially m tho more literal 
Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan, which are often cited 
by the Talmudic doctors Many things in the language of 
the Old Testament woie already obsenie, and the meaumg 
of words v as discussed in the schools, sometimes by tlie 
aid of legitimate analogies fiom living dialects, ^ but moie 
often by fantastic etymological devices such as the Natan, 
kon, oi use of analogies fiom shorthand 

The leal seivicc londercd to Hebiew philology by the 
Talmudic doctors consists not in what they produced but 
in tho knowledge which they preserved from the time when 
the idiom of the Old Testament was a living tongue Tlio 
etxggoiatel salue vhich tlieir casuistic exegesis attached 
to oiery syllable and eiovy lettei of the sacred books re- 
sulted lit a finical pieservation, not indeed of the oiigmal 
text, but of the tes-t winch had become antboritative, and 
which IS hardly latoi than the 1st Ohristiaii centuiy And 
foitunately foi later scholaiship the peiiod immediately 
subsequent to tho close of tho Talmud (about 600 A j> ) 
devised in the vowel points and accents a means for pre- 
serving not merely the consonants of tins text but the eiact 


pronunciation and intonation of tho synagogue The idea 
of this system of punctuation appears to have been taken 
from asimilai usage adopted in SyiiacMSS, the complete 
development of tho idea as we find it in oni present 
Hebieiv Bibles must have been reached by successive steps 
winch we cannot now trace The current punctuation is 
the n uric of tho Palestinian schools , another system resting 
on the same foundations was developed in Babylon, and is 
known from the MSS of the Petersbuig library collected 
by Fiifcowitsoh, an J also from copies brought from Yemen 
The difference between the two systems lies more in the 
notation than in the pronunoitition, and neither punctuation 
can claim absolute priority” Th e woik of the piinetnotoii 


dm Sabylowtehen Amman (Stinslniig, 
1879), foi many ilhistiationi of tlie noTiiew aoholariiJiip of the Genii^ 


* ^ hoshShana, 26b , DUitiscli on Ps 1% 23 and 


etudiod in Stiack'e fao 
-n BtPeteislnn* codex of the piopheti 

M 816 A D h otaMe m tins syitem la the absence of a atga for eeghol 


was peihapa completed in the 7th century After a tune 
the vowel signs came to be thought as old as the text, but 
a juflter view was levived by Elias Levita (1472—1649),^ 
and, after tlie gieat controversy in tlie 16th centuiy 
between Cappellus and Buxtoif, finally gamed univeisal 
recognition ® With tbe woik of the punctiiatois is asso 
mated the collection by the Massorots of a gieat mass of 
notes designed to pioaoivo and illu&tiatehy statistics excep- 
tional phenomena of the Old Testament text,® a work which 
may be viewed as the fiist step towards scientific study of 
Hebrew philology 

With all this the old traditional soholaiship continued 
to decline till the lOth centuiy, when a revival of Hebiew 
study under the influence of Mahometan leai ning took place 
among the Arabic-speakmg Jews (Saadia of the Fay yum, 
Meiiahem ben Satug, <tc ) f Then, early in the 11th cen- 
tury, came the acknowledged fatheis of medisevol Jewish 
philology, — the giammarmn Judah surnamed Hayyug, 
discoverer of the system of tnliteial roots,® aud the lexico- 
grapher Abulwaltd Meiwftn ibn Ganfih (Rabbi Jonah), who 
mode excellent use of Aiabic analogies as well as of the 
traditional mateiial ° A succession of able scholars con- 
tmued their work, of whom the most famous aie Ahiaham 
ben Meir of Toledo, suinamed Ibn Ezra (1092-1167), a 
man of great oiiginality and fieedom of viow , Solomon 
Isaala of Tioyes, called Rashi nnd sometimes by eiior 
Jaicbi, of LuneL (died 1106), whose wiitings are a 
' stoiehouse of tiaditional lore , and David ICimchi of 
Norbonne, called Radak (cite 1200), whose oommcntaiies, 

! giamniai, and lexicon oxeicised an enoinious and lasting 
influence, and weie the chief fountain of knowledge for the 
Christian Hebraists of the 16th century Our own 
authorized veision, foi example, beaxs the stamp of 
Kimchi on every page 

On the Jewish scliolais and then voiks consult ITolf and Baito 
locci, el&o De Possi, Dizionai lo Stm ico degh AiUon Painia, 

1802 , on Ibii Ezift in particular, tho Inti oducitmi to Piieukindci'e 
translation of lua Com on./«waA (London, 1878), snd tho aamo 
wiitei’b Essays on the jynUngs o/ Ihi Essa (Loudon, 1S77) , on 
the Prouch Bsbbiiia, HtMoiie Zit de la E/unce, vol xvi , but espo 
cudly vol xxvH (1877) , ou Bnsln, Zunz'a Qesammeite Sehf iftcn, 
ill 100, and a biogia2ih> by tlio same scholn, tianslatcd into Gei 
man by Bloch (1840) In tho later Middle Ages Jewish leaimng 
VB8 Clamped by a nairow Tiilniudicsl oithodoxy, but a succession 
of sound scholuB held their giound till Elias Levita and othiis oi 
bis age tTani.nntted the torch to tho Chiistim nmvcisities 

Up to the revival of lettei s there w^ no productive 
Hebrew scholarship among Chiistians In the Greek and 
Latm Church the few fatheis who, like Oiigen and Jerome, 
knew something of the language were wholly dependent on 
their Jewish teaohexs, and have value for us only as deposi- 
taiies of Hebrew tradition Hor was it otherwise m the 
East The Syiiac version of the Old Testamentis peimeated 


(^, which 18 replaced by «. oi tf Boo also Pnikor's Exnl xn d Eahy 
lomsoh heb Eunctatiomsystati (Vienna, 1868}, and for othei litsia 
tore, Wollbansoii Block, p 614, to which add Bcrenboiug, Jiei-ue 
Gihgue, June 21, 1879 

* Soa hu Masaotelh ham-Massoreth, re edited bj Ur Ginsbmg,1867 

* Thebivtoii of the Pontiovcisy lias been wiitten bv G Sehnedei 
nionn, 2>te Conti oveiee dee ZmIoviovb CaypcXlaa 7/ttt den Eitxtmfen 
(Leipsic, 1879) 

* On the Messornli see ospecially Jacob b Hayj tin’s pxefaeo to the 
Vomce Bobbimoal Bible (lopimted and timsUtcd bv 13i Gnwbmg, 
London, 1887), Levitn’a Maisoreth ham Massorelh, and BiixtoiPs 
Ttlaxao (Bnael, 1620) Besides tlie Kassoiah as piuited by J b 
Hajjim in tho Venice Bible, which is siiiieiior to all repiints, wo 
have lu print Oohlah xd OoMah (eil Frensdoiff, Hanoi er, 1864), and 
tho first port of the Jfossot dh hCagna (ed Fiensdoiff, 1876) A now 
eehtaon of the Bible with Massotab, from an extensive collation of 
AT^ , IS now being pimtecl at Vioimo by Dr Ginsburg 

' The connecting link between tho br-issoieta and tho grammaii'ins 
is Babbi Awon ben Mo'sheh ben Asbei, whose Zhliluke hat Eamtm 
has heon pnblisbed by Baer and Stiack (Leips 1879) 

* See his Treaitses, edited hy Hutt, London, 1870 

* Hw Sooh q^MootS} in Arabic, ^ited by Heiibauer, Oxford, 1876 
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liy the influence of the synagogue where it is not guided by 
the Septuagmt, and the homilies of Aphraates are a mine 
of Jewish tradition In the Middle Ages some knowledge 
of Hebrew was pieserved in the church by converted Jews 
and even by Christian scholars, of whom the most notable 
were the Dominican controveisialist Daymundus Martini 
and the Franoiacan Nicolaus de Lyia, Ihiough whose 
popular commentaiies the exegesis of Rashi was conveyed 
to Luther and laigely influenced Ins interpiotationof Scrip- 
tuie^ But theie was no continuous tradition of Hebrew 
study apait fiom the Jews, and in the ISth century, when 
the levival of independent scholarship kindled the desire 
to add a third learned tonguo to Latin and Greek, only 
the most aident zeal could conquer the obstacles that lay 
in the way Oithodox Jews lofused to teach those who 
were not of their faith, and on the othei hand the bigotry 
of Ignorant ehui oilmen desiied nothing belter than the 
ontiia aupp ession of Jewish learning Even books wexe 
to be had with the gieatest difficulty, at least north of 
the Alps In Italy things weie somewhat better Jews 
expelled fiom Spam received favoui from the popes Study 
was facilitated by the use of the Hcbiew punting piess, 
which was at work at Heggio as early as 1476, while the 
whole Hebrew "Bible appeared at Sonemo m 1488 ® The 
cause of learning found its champion among the noithein 
humanists in John Keuchlin(1465~1622), whose Rudiinewta 
(Pfoizheim, 1506) opened the door to students, while his 
victouous contest with Pfefforkorn and the Cologne obscu- 
rantists established the claim of Hobiew studios on scholar 
ship and the chui ch 

The new learning spread fast Sebastian Munstex in 
Heidelberg, and Paul Eudilein (Pagius) at lany, Strasburg, 
and Cambridge, were woitby pupils of the famous and 
liboiol Jewish scholai Lovita France draw teachers fiom 
Italy Santes Pagnmus of Lucca was at Lyons , and the 
tuliugual college of Fiancis I at Pans, of which Yatablus 
and Le Mercier soon became the ornaments, attracted among 
other foreigners Giustuiiani, bishop of Nebbio, the editor 
of the Genoa Psalter of 1516 In Home the Jewish, con- 
vert Fehx Pratensia taught by invitatiou of Loo X , whose 
name and that of the moie famous convert J b Hayyim 
live mainly in connexion with the great Rabbinical Bibles 
that issued from the Boinberg press at Venice In Spam, 
the old home of Jewish scholarship, Hebiew leaimng was 
promoted by Cardinal Ximenes, the patron of the Com- 
plutensian Polyglot Printing presses were multiplied, 
and the gieat humanist printeis as Fioben at Basel and 
Etienne at Frxns, competed with Italy in the pioduction of 
Hebrew boohs In brief, before the middle of the l€th 
century the iilace of Hebrew studies wassecuie thioughout 
learned Euiope, while in Piotestant countries opposition to 
the authoiity of the Vulgate combined with scholaily 
inteiest to make the study of the oiiginal text of Scriptuie 
appear indispensable Thus in Scotland tho establishment 
of a tnhngual course in the univeisities is contemplated m 
the flist BooL of Btsckphne ^ 

Foi a time the best Chiistinn sclioLus leaned mainly on 

1 See SiegfLied's esiay m Men’s Archvo, i ■4.28, « 38 

s De Bossi, Annoilea ffebtoao Tifpogtaphiei See XV , Pnma, 1796 
A lively piotuie of tho difficulties that laym the way of Hebrew study 
IS found in the Autobtojp aphy (ed Riggenbacli, 1877) of Oonrod Pel 
lican, who contributed to Beisch’s Mwgautka P/uloeqphica the fhnt 
impel feet Hebiew gramniw composed by a Chusti an (StrnslraTg, 1604, 
rapiinted in facaimile by Nestle, Tubingen, 1877) See also Geigw’s 
J^tann Meuchhn (hmpaie, 1S71) Befueiice may also bo made tothe 
same author's Slwdium ker JIA Spr tn Deutsahl vom JInde det 
T.5ten 6,* guf Mitte des 16tm Jahrhunderts (Breslau, 1870)^ and Jour 
dam’s De Vetuetgnetneni de I'hdneu dans I'ttnuietsiU de Pans (1868) 

* The first Hebrew grammar publuhed m Scotland is that of John 
Bow, modeiatoT of the echool of Perth, and afterwards ministei at 
Abel deeu, (Qnasgow, 1644) The piefoce beam date 1687 With the 
grammar aj^eared o Xt\ids Sebtaica 
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the Rabbius But in the laiger an of liuinanisni a more 
independent t^pe of learning soon arose, of wliicli Le 
Meicier in the IGth and Drusius in the beginning of the 
17th centmy may be taken as lepresentatives The 
impoitance of the ancient veisions was recognized, and 
then study was fosteied by the publication of the Polyglots 

111 tlie 17th centmy the cognate dialects weie cultivated 
with great vigoui and success by men like Sclden, Castell, 
and Pocooke lu England, De Dieu m Holland, Bodiart in 
Fmnce, Ludolf and Hottingei in Qeimany, and these 
studies bore fruit both for the Hebrew gronimai and for 
the lexicon Rabbinic learning was not foigotten, and 
found its chief oiuament in the elder Euxtoif at Basel, who 
was also the anthox of giammais and aliandy lexicon which 
long lemoined favouiite manuals lu England and on the 
Continent * 

At the BBine tune a ciitical spiiit arose, which invohed 
Hebrew philology in the meshes of theological contioveisy 
The battle as to the age of the vow el points has alieady 
been referied to It was part of a laigei question as to 
the integrity of the leceived Hebrew text, and the legitimacy 
of text criticism, which leceived dogmatic importance from 
the prevalence of oxtienie theoiies of veibal iiispiiatiou in 
the Piotestant Cliiuch Thus the Piotestant Ca})pellQS 
found his main support lu the Catholic Chuich (Monnns, 
R Simon), while the authoiity of the Massoretic text and 
punctuation was elevated to a dogma in the Foimula 
Gomemua ITdvetxca (1675), not without protest fiom the 
wiser Protestantism of Fiance The critical school had 
also Its extiavagances, and an undue depieciation of tradi- 
tion was one of seveial false piinciplcs that it would be 
tedious to enumerate, which came into vogue in the latter 
part of the 17tli ccntuiy, eud long continued to impede the 
progress of scieotifio Hebiew iihilology In tho beginning 
of the 18th century Semitic studies had then chief seat in 
Holland, wheie Albert Schultons took up the comparative 
method with fiesh energy, and apphed it to Hebiew on a 
scale which gave a new shape to the study of the language ^ 
Schultens laid emphasis on the limited extent of the Old 
Testament literature, which makes it an inadequate lecord 
of the phenomena of the Hebrew language, and proposed 
to supply these defects by a laige use of the dialects, mainly 
of the Arabic, in which he had wide and accurate leading 
IS-ve Indiiutwnes ad fundament a Lingua Hehraae (1737) 
mark an advance on pievious giaramars, and in his com- 
mentaries IS accumulated an enotmons mass of material of 
the highest value for the lexicogiaphei Schultens founded 
an influential school, of which Scliioeder was the chief 
ornament, but lus method was easilj' abused, and fell into 
disciedit in the hands of arbitiaiy eipositois like Veneraa 
After Holland, Germany became the chief eeat of Hebiew 
studies. In Halle, wheie the influence of Francke directed 
special attention to Biblical learning, tliere sprang up con- 
tempoianeously with the Dutch srliool a school of Hebiaists, 
— earnest, laboiions, and thorough, but somewhat jejune 
and deficient in eosthetic sympathy, — of which the Michaelis 
family weie the chief representativ'es J D Miohaelis 
(1717-1791) exetcised a sort of sovereignty in Hebiew 
letteis, end the stamp of Halle has left a permanent 
impiess on the German schools, though a more sympatlietic 
and emotional type of scholarship, beginning with Heider 
and Eichhorii, became dominant under tlie infiuence of 
Eweld 

•* To obtain an idea of the way in whioh Hehiew was Kught in the 
I7th century one may read tin, Diati iba of Caspar Soioppins, in IT 
Gfrotn et alterum dissertatunifs de siudM insttiuendis (Amst , 1 646) 

* Oa Schultens, his method and school, see C Sepp, Johannes 
Shnstia en sdjti Tyd (Amst , 1686) The Dutch schools of the 1 6th 
and. 17th centuries are well Jesouhed by the same author, Jlet godgt- 
leerd OtuUrtoifg tit Uederland gedut ends de 16* Mt 17* JSe-uw (Leyilon, 
1873-74) 

XT — 76 
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Bj the opooh-nmlang labouia of Silveslio de Sicy (ITSP- 
1&3S), -rIiilIi fust placed Oiiental Icaiumg and espeUiiUj 
Semitic giammar on a bioad and thoiouglily scientific 
footing, a new iinpulbO was givtn to llobiew philology, 
wdncli Biuce that time has moved with the advance of 
geneial Sunitic studies, and can haidly again fall into 
devious paths The gieat tcachois of Kebicw m the 
present oentuiy linve heon two Geiinans, Gesenins and 
Euild, — the foiincr o'ccolling in method and lucidity of 
exposition, the lattei lu laiigo of new and elective fpilality 
of ideas Among the diioct oi indiiect disciiilea of these 
great scholais may be leckoned almost every Ilebioiit in 
Em ope, and to them as mainly dne the leiival in Eng- 
land of .1 biancli of leainiiig which had almost become 
extinct through the pres ailing dilettantism of last centuij 

nelp-.tothi Shidfj of Hih in — GiciMmais — 1 lie ]n map'll modem 
nil thuds aic those ol Gisinins, liv ild, and Olshanscn GLScmns'a 
1 ii^ci liisditTi/i/Aeiidi tie) Jubtuuthen lipxuht, (Lux>sic, 1817), 
1-. still usiful foi OLLiaionil icfiicncc Ills suiillct gi iiiiinii Tiia 
liHsid thiough iimuinci ililc cilUioiis, iiul in its most rcctiit shape, 
iia 111 ist hy lludigci and hiially hy Kaiit^sili (1878), holds its 
"imnnl as uiii of tfie host hoolcs foi Icoaiicts DaiiM’s veision ot 
liiii lira's GcsLimis is the best of iesa il Isnghsliti inalitioiis(lS69- 
1 >7b) The molliod ofOLSinuia is miiuly cmpiuoal Much iiioio 
li'ulusoplni , Imt less Minplc mil smiictiiiKS iilnli irj lu its nfine 
III nts, 18 thu Au'-fuh)ht.Jui ZihihuihoC Ewald (Stli el , Outtmgcii, 
1870), of which the “Sjntax” has been tniislitcd into English bj 
Kiuniily (1870) The slioitei S/»uMdite fui An/angei (4tli ed , 

1 j? 1 , Eng ti viis by Snutli, 1870) is s du ilih but too dillicult foi 
uidiiMiy bi!'iLina£> tflbliausen's rththmh (Uuinswitk, 1861) is in 
complete, the svirtaa. lining ncici appeal oil , but it is, on the 
wUuIu, the beat and most Bciciitdic cxiiusition of the Ilclnow girni 
inatical foi tiia Two clement n j gi amiiini s on Olbliansen's syatomhas e 
bi 1 11 ti insl iteil into I'liglish, — Bicktll's loicfi im (Luitsic, 18C0- 
1870 , Piiglish b> Cuitiss, 1877) and Linds ITibtcemistJu, Gtam 
niaUut.{ (.iiistcidiim, 1800 , English by Poole, 1876) The lattei w oik 
has soma pi mill iiitioa which detiact fiom its utilitv, and neithci 
Dickell noi Linil eiiiiplics a iiiapex e^iitiv Alnllei's Sthulfftaut- 
matik (H ilk, 1873) is dso mainly on Ulshausen'a method with the 
addition oi in cvtcllent cjiitis In Eiigli&h A D Doiulson’s 
Tn>>nUueto)y JfLhoio Gtammat (3d tJ , Elm, 1878) may ho com 
iMBiiilcd to bcginneis is a good piactical method and easy intioduc- 
tioii to the lugLL scicntilic gi iinniais Of othci moic extenuso 
wuiloi iniy be uaiiiod liutlchci s Aitifufii liGtei £e?i)buih, poctlium 
ously tililcd bj Aliihlui (Loinsii, 1860-68), a hiiga book soiling as 
a SOI t of gimimitioal coiicoidniLO to the Old Tcstainont , Ltimtto’s 
Italian G) amniatiut, (Padua, 1SD3-0O;, wliidi is i iluablo from the 
thorough Jiwiali seholiishi 2 ) of tho niithoi, the Latin giomniii of 
Itooidi, and m English tho wuiks of Kiliscli (1862-63) and Gieon 
(Kew Yoik, 1861) Among iisohil nionomaiilis on special points 
ot graminii may be mmtil Philippi, unil Ui-gnimg dfs 

Status Construitus (Woiinni, 1871) , b R Dinei, iVk Use of the 
Toivs in J/rb)t.t0 (Ox foul, 1871), Gioscbicilit, £}ie Hebiaiache 
pj ttpoiUion Tamed (Hdlo, 1870), Davidson, OtUliwe of BSnew 
AcLcntuation- (1861) Foi coinparatisQ iiuijioses, in the absence of 
a conm.iuitivo cjstcra of tho Semitic languages, winch is hoped for 
from lieiim, the hints m ’Wiiglit's Aiabu, Oianitnai will bo found 
most y ihiable 

Lea,iu»is — Fu siipciioi to all otlioi lexicons is the I'hLsaurifs of 
Gcseiuus, (oinplitc.d by Rudigei (Lcipsii , 1839-18S8) Geseniua 
publwheil also a JlccndioorUt tnuh — ot wniieb the 8th eil by Mufalan 
and Volok (Leixisic, 1877-78) contiina a good deal of now mattei 
not alwi^s iinjiiosLinciit— and n Tenicon Jilanuale in Latin (2d ed 
by liollinann, 1817), ot which theio is an English tianalntion 
The ITtinrluiujinbiuJi of Fiiist (3d od , 1863, Eng iians by S 
Dainlson, 1871 , 3d od by Ryssel, 1876) ptoceeds on voiy faulty 
otymological piinoiplc s anil must bo used with gi eat caaium On 
Hebiaw synonyms Pnppenhoiin’s yitbl ShlCnidh (1784-1811) is 
tlio piincipsl woik 

Guneoidanc.es — TIio GoncoidantitE of Bnxtoif (I6S2) weio re 
printed hy Beer (1883) Finst’s Concoi dana, (1840) contains a good 
deal of sniiploinentaiy mnttoi, pait of which is of little nso For 
tho jiai boles the (incomplete) concordance of ITuldins (1679, od 
Tympius, 1734) is useful 

In addition to modem books the advanced student will some tones 
find it useful to recui to oldei woiks, especially to the Jewish gram 
nmiians and loxioogiaphcTS, bat these need not bo detaaled bcie 

For the latai Hebrew of the peiiod of tho llisliim, luid. foi tho 
new words and technical teima m the scholostio Hebiew of tho 
FfidJle Ages, the heat lexicon is Buxtoefs Zoancon. Ghaldaunt/m 
Tedmudmvm et Mabhniaim. (1040) Tho recent lepnnb is not so 
good A new lexicon hy Levy has haen in the com so of piibhootaon 
smeo 187S (Neie-helnciiidhes und ChalddiaeTies Wlnterbuch)\ Tho 
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bLgimiii will find the Lcyhicon bim-e Italbrnao-philoaoiilacum 
ajiiaudcd to Luxtoif’a snidll Ac inini Iltb) aitum \ciy usclul, and 
111 ly also consult the tieatiscs iii Rolands Anuletta Jlabbimca 
(1702) 111 leading liibhiiiicil llcbiiw it is well to has o &cliga 

OompcniUa foenm Ilcbi aito JliibbiTiiiai um (1780) The similai 
w oik of ISuxtoif is kss full 

On tho whole sulyeet of this aiticle consult Geseimi*-, G 
SLhiehif del heb> aischen SpiacJu, iind Schtift (Leipsic, 1817) , 
Rciian, Hisloiie irineiale ties lungues Stmitiqiica (llh cd , Puns, 
1864) (W R S ) 

HEBREWS, Epi'sTle lo hie The Isrevv Testament 
writing usually known unclei this name, or less conectly as 
the Epistle of Paul the Aiiostle to the Hobiews, beais in 
tbo oldest MSS no othci title than the words ITpds 
‘E/3poio«s, “To the licbiews” This biief heading era- 
bracei the whole infoiinitioii as to the origin of the epistle 
on which Chiistiaii tradition is unanimous Eveij thing 
else — ^the authoiship, the nclliess, the date — was unknown 
Ol disjmted in the oaily oliuich, and continues to form mattoi 
of dispute lu tho present day But as fai back as the latter 
part of the 2d centuiy the destination of the epistle “ to the 
Hehrews” was acknowledged alike in Alexandiia, where it 
was asciibcd to Paul, and in Carthage, where it passed by 
the name of Bainabas, and no indication exists that it evei 
ciLculated undei another title ^ At the same time we must 
not sujipose, as has sometimes been done, that the authoi 
prefixed these woids to his oiiginal mauusciipt The 
title says no woie than that the leadeis addiessed were 
CHinstians of Jewish extraction, and this would be no 
sufficient addi ess for an cpistolaiy wilting (xiii 22) diiectecl 
to a definite ciicle of leaders, a local church oi group of 
chniches to whose histoiy lepeated lefprenco is made, and 
to which the author had peisonal lelntions (xiii 19, 23) 
Tho oiiginal address, which accoiding to custom must have 
stood, on the outside of the folded letter, was f>robably never 
copied, and the early andumveisalprevaloncB of the present 
title, wrhich tells no more than can bo readily gathered fiom 
tho epistle itself, seems to indicate that when the book first 
passed from local into general circulation its histoiy had 
already been forgotten With this it agrees that the early 
Roman Church, where the epistle was known about tho ondof 
tho 1st century, and where indeed the first traces ot the use 
of it occur (Clement, and Shepheidof fleimas), had nothing 
to contribute to the question of aiitliorsliip and oiigin except 
the negative opinion that the book is not by Paul Cams 
and the Muiatonau fiagment reckon but thutoen epistles 
of Paul, Hippolytiis (like his raastei Irensens of Lyons) 
knew our book and declaied that it was not Pauline 
These facts can hardly bo explained by supiiosing that at 
Rome during the 2d century the book had dropped out of 
notice, and its history had been forgotten Clement, ITernias, 
Hippolybus form a toleiably continuous chain, and the 
central Church of Romo was m constant connexion with 
piovlncval churches wheie, as we shall piesently see, the 
epistle had currency and leputation Under these circum- 
stances an original tiustworthy tradition could hardly have 
been lost, and it must appear highly q.nestionable whether 
the author and addiess of the book were known at Romo 
oven in the time of Clement The earliest positive tiadi- 
tions of authorship to which we can point belong to Africa 
and Egypt, where, as we liave already seen, divergent views 
wrere current by the end of the 2d centuiy The African 
tiadition preserved by Tprtnllinn {De PudieU%a, c 20), but 
certainly not invented by him, ascribes the epistle to 
Bamabasi Direct apostolic authority is not therefore 
claimed for it, but it has the weight dne to one who 
‘Genmed from and taught with the apostles, ”* and we are 
told that it had more currency among the churches than. 

^ See the full lefiitation ot <iuppoBed ejcoeptions lu Uier>umfbnnity of 
tins tcadttion lu Zahn'a aiticJe “ HebmeiTiuaf” (StexaogiFlitt, Jl E ,, 
vol v p 657) 
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“ that apociyphal shepheid of tlio adultereis " (the Sheplicid 
of Heini<i&) This tradition of the African Cliuich holds a 
singularly isolated position Later wiiteis appear to know 
it only from Tertulhan, and it soon became obsolete, to be 
levived foi a moment aftei the Ilefoi matron by the Scottish 
theologian Cameioti, and then again iti oul own centuiy by 
tlie Geiman ciitics, among whom at present it ns the favom- 
ibe view Very diflfeient is the history o£ the Egjptian 
tradition, which can be traced back as far as a teachei of 
the Alexandrian Clement, presumably PantiEiius (Euaeb , 
Uiat Ecd ,-n. 14) This " blessed presbyter,” as Clement 
calls him, sought to*explain why Paul did not name himself 
as usual at the head of the epistle, and found the reason in 
the modesty of the author, who, in addiessingtho ITebiews, 
was going beyond his eoninussion as apostle to the Gentdea 
Clement himwilf takes it foi granted that an epistle to the 
Hebiows must have been wiitben in Hebiew, and supposes 
that Luke tianslated it for the Greeks Thus far tlipio is 
no sign that the Pauline authoiship was ever questioned 
in Alexandria Origen rests on the same tiadition, which 
he refers to “ the anaent men ” But he knows that the 
tradition is not common to all churches He feels that the 
language is un-Pauline, though tho admirable thoughts are 
not second to those of the unquestioned apostolic writings 
And thus he is led to the* view that tho ideas weie oially 
sat forth by Paul, but that tlia language, auangement, and 
some features of the exposition are the work of a disciple 
Accoiiling to some this disciple was Clement of Romo , 
others named Luke , but tho truth, says Ongen, is known 
to Q id alone (Euaob , vi 25, cf iii 38) It is not surpiis 
ing that these limitations of tho tiadition had less inllaence 
thill the broad fact that Origan accepted the book as of 
Piiuhne authority Fiom the time of Origen tlia opinion 
that Paul WLote the epistle became more and more inevalcnt 
iQ the East In the West thie view was still fai from 
established in the 4tlt century But it gained ground 
steadily , oven those who, liko Jerome and Auguetmo, knew 
tho variations of tradition weie nnwilliug toi press an 
opposite view , and lu the 6th century the Pauline author- 
ship was accepted, at Rome, and practically throughout 
Christendom, nob to be again disputed till the revival of 
letters and the use of a more ontical ainnb 

That tho received! view called foi revision cooM not 
indeed be questioned when men began to look at the facts 
of the case. The vacillation of tiadition and the dissimi- 
larity of the opistlo from the style and thoughts of Paul 
were brought out with great force by Erasmus m Ins con- 
cluding annotation on the book, where he ventures the 
conjecture based on a passage of liis favourite Jerome, that 
Clement of Rome was the real author- Luther (who 
suggests Ap olios) and Galvin (who thinks of Lake or 
Clement) followed with, the deci&ive argument that Fanl, 
who lays such etieas on the fact that his gospel was not 
taught to him by man but by direct revelation (Gal i ), 
could not hive written Heb n 3, 4, wliere tho author 
classes himself among those wlio received tho message of 
salvation, from tho peisoual disciples of the Lord on the 
evidence of tha miradea with whiclu God oonfirraed their 
word The force of tradition teemed already broken, but 
the wave of reaction which eoi soon overwhelmed the freer 
tsndeuciesof the first reformetsi brought back tha old view 
Protestant orthodoxy- again accepted Paul as the author, 
and dissentient voicea weie seldom heard till the revival 
of free Biblical criticism m last century As eiiticism 
strengthened ita arguments, theologians began to learn 
that the denial of tradition involves no danger to faith, 
and at the present moment, in spite of the ingenious speeial 
pleading of Hofmann (Die Shlige SehiiftN 7%, Tol r, 
Hordlmgeii, 1873), aoarooly any sound scholar wiB be found 
to aeoapt. Paul aa> the direct author of the epistle, though* 


such a modified view as was suggested by Oiigen still claims 
adheients among the lovers of compromise with tradition 
The aigaments against the Alexandiion tradition aie in 
fact conclusive It is probably unfair to hamper that 
tradition with Clement’s notion, that the book is a trans- 
lation from the Hebiew, a monstrous hypothesis which has 
leceived its jedvctio ad absiudwn in the recent attempit of 
J H R Biesenthnl to reconstiuct the Hebrew text (Das 
Ticsthchteiben des A pastels Dauhis an die lleb^aet, X}iitst.h 
wiederJui cfestellt, (fee, Leipsn., 1878) But just as little 
can the Gieek be fiom Paul’s pen The un-Pauluis 
chaiactei of the style, alike in the woids used and in the 
structnio of tlie sentences, stiikes every scholar as it struck 
Oiigeuand Etasmns The type of thought is quite unique 
Tlie theological ideas are cost inadiffeient mould, and the 
leading conception of the high priesthood of Ohiist, which 
IS no meie occasional thought bub a central point in the 
author’s conception of Christianity, finds its neoiest analogy 
not in the Pauline epistles but in Joint xvii 19 The Old 
Testament is cited aftei the Alexandrian tianslation more 
exactly and ei.cluaively than is the custom of Paul, and 
that even where the Hebrew original is diveigent Hoi is 
this an accidental circumstance Tlieio is oveiy appeal an co 
that tha authoi was a Hellenist whose learning did not 
embiace a knowledge of the Hebiew text, and who derived 
hi3 metaphysic and allegorical method fiom tho Alexandrian 
lathei thin tho Palestinian schools ^ 

The force of these niguments can be bi ought out only by 
the accumulation of a innltitude of details too tedious for 
this place, but the evidenoo from tho few personal indica- 
tions contained an the epistle is easily giasped and not leas 
poweiful The aigument from ii 3, 4, which appeared 
decisive to Luther and Calvin, has already been refeiied to 
Again, we lead in xiii 19 that the writer is absent from tho 
ohuich which he addresses, bub hopes to be speedily restored 
to them This expression is not to he understood as im- 
plying that tho epistle was written m piison, for xui 23 
shows that the author is master of liis own movements ^ 
The plain sense la that his home is vnth them, bat that lis 
IS at present absent, and begs their piayers foi a speedy 
letum But Paul, if he could say that he bad a home at 
all, had it not in ^community of Jewish Cliiistians The 
external authority of the Alexandrian tradition can have 
no weight against such difificulties. If that tradition was 
original and continuous, the long ignorance of tho Roman 
Church and the opposite tradition of Africa arc inexplicable 
But no tradition was more likely to arise in ciicles where 
the epistle was valued and its origin forgotten In spite 
of its divergencies from tha standard of Pauline authorship, 
the book lias manifest Pauline afiSnities, and can hardly 
liave originated beyond the Paahna circle, to which it la 
referred, not only by the author’s friendship with Timothy 
(xiu 23), but by many unquestionable echoes of the Pauline 
theology, and even by distinct allusions to passages m Faul’a 
epistles s 

Jn an uncritical age these features might easily suggest 
Paul as the author of a book which was rend m MSS 

1 For the Aloxtmditan elements m the epi«rtle conmlt the list of 
p^sngeBitL HilgenfeltVa (Lejpsio,! 87S), p-SSi, no^'B Alarga 
mass of Tsluable matenal la coUectecl m J B Ciipmi a Sactes Jiaer- 
eOatumes in Bp wi BTeS ex jPhilone Ale-anOnno (HelTOBtadt, 1750) 

® Xn X 84 tlie line readmg vs not of jne m rttx "but an. 

iiiat Trerra m baitcle,'' to7$ Jetfjkfois tfuve9rcc6^<ra-Ta Tlio falsa- 
leading, vhioh "wass tltnt of Clement of Alexantbifl, is proDEubly con 
nec-ted-witU tha tiadition that Panl 18 uitboi 

* An xnmznbigaous pior>f Lhnt out author liad lend tUe epi&tle to the 
Bomans seems to lie fn i 30 This is the one OIS Testament citation 
of the epistle iivBioh does not follow the Septuagint (Deut ran S5), 
hut itfis worflf for woid ftom Korn xn Iff Fui-ther signs of depend- 
ence on Bomnns and Coiinthians (whreli Tfquno sifting) Iiaie heen. 
oolleoted by Holt^mann m Sohsnkel's Bibet LejaJton, ti SSO, and HEl- 
genfeld’s ZexUdvmft, ix 4 seg_ 
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immediately after tlie lecognized epistles of tliat apostle, 
and which, contamed nothing m its title to distiaguiah it 
from the preceding books with similai headings, “To the 
Romans," “To the Coiinthiaiifa,” and the like^ A similai 
histoiy, as Zahn lias pointed out, attaches to the so railed 
second epistle of Clement to the Corinthians 

"When wo see that the tradition which names Paul as 
author does not possess an authentic historical basis, we 
are necessarily carried on to deny histoiical authoiity to 
tlio subsidiaiy conjectures or tiaditioiis which speak of 
Luke and Clement of Rome The hiatoiy of the Alexan- 
diian tradition shows that tlieso names weie brought in 
merely to lessen the difFiculties attaching to the view that 
Paul wiote the book emctly as we have it The name of 
Luke seems to he a conjecture of the Alexandrian Clement, 
for it has no place in the tiadilion leceivedfrom hiamastei 
And Ougen ithaclics no impoitance to eitlier name Some 
had mentioned one, and some the other, but God alone 
knows the tinth We have no reason to think more highly 
of these suggestions than Origen did Indeed, no Piotes 
tint scholai nowr proposes the name of Clement, whose 
extant epistle to the Coiintluans shows his familianly with 
the epistle to the Hebiews, and at the flame tmio excludes 
the idea thit he composed it The name of Lnke has still 
partis ins — most notably Delitzseh, who has eaiefully 
collected linguistic parallels between oar opnstlo and the 
Lucan wiitings {Commeni'D aum IJebtaetln lef, Leipsic, 
1857, English translation, Edinbuigli, 1868-70) The 
arguments of Delitzseh aio generally met with the objection 
that our autlioi must have been a born Jew, which fiom 
lus standpoint and culture is m the highest degiee probable, 
though not pel haps absolutely certain In any case we 
cannot suppose that Luke wiote the epistle on l^ul’a com- 
mission, or that the woik is substantially the apostle’s , for 
such a theory takes uo account of the strongly maiked 
individuality of the book in thought and method as well as 
6 X 211 ession And the theory that Luke was tlio independent 
author of the epistle (Grotius and otheis) has no nght to 
appeal to antiquity, and must stand entirely on the very 
inadequate giounds of internal probability afforded by 
language and style 

If Alexandria fills us, can we suppose that Afiica pie- 
seived the oiiginal tiaclition^ Tins is a dififtcult question 
The intrinsic objections to authorship by Barnabas aie not 
important The so called Epistle to Barnabas was not 
written by our author, but then, it is admittedly not by 
Bimab is The aupeiior elegance of tlie style of our exnstle 
as comp irei with that of Paul is not inconsistent wutli Acts 
xiv 12, nor is tlieie, as we slixll see presently, any leal 
foice in the once favourite objection that the oidinances of 
the temple are desciibcd with loss accmacy than might be 
looked for in Barnabas, a Levite and one who had lestded 
in Jeiusalem On the othei hand it is hard to believe that 
the correct account of the autlioiship of our hook was pre- 
served only in Afiica, and in a tradition so isolated that 
Tsitullian seems to be its only independent witness How 
Eould Afiioa know this thing and Rome be ignorant 1 
Zihu, who IS the latest exponent of the Bainabos hyjio 
thesis, argues that in the West, where the so called epi^e 
of Barnabas W'BS long unknown, there was nothing to 
sugsiest the idea of Bainahas as an authoi , that the tiuo 
tradition might peiisli the more leadily m othei paits of 
the church after the name of Barnabas had been fal&oly 
attached to another epistle dealing with the tyjiology of 
the ceiemonial law , and finally, that the false epistle of 

1 The place of the epistle m MSS vanes The oidei of onr Bible 
IS that of the Xiitin Oluuph, the oldest Greek codices placing it before 
the pastoral epistles But the Latin older, which expresses the 
OTigmal neoertaint/ j)f tlie Fatiline tiadition, was foimcily eiuient 
even in the Bast 
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Barnabas, which was fiist so named in Alexandria, niaj 
thoro hove earned off the tine title of the epistle to the 
Hebrews aftei the latter was asciibedto Paul That i& not 
plausible, and it is moie likely that an epistle which calls 
itself Ad-yos Trapo/cAiTo-eioff (Ileb xiu 22) was ascribed to the 
v (05 vropcucA^o’ctos (Acts iv 36) in the same way as Ps 
cxxvii was asciibed to Solomon, “ the beloved of the Loid ” 
(2 Sam XU 24, 26), fioni the allusion cxxvii 2, than that 
this coincidence of ex 2 iiesbion affoids a confiimation of the 
Barnabas hypothesis In shoit, the whole tradition as to 
the epibtle is too unccitain to offei much sujipoit to any 
theoiy of authorsliip, and if the name of Barnabas is 
accepted it must stand mainly on internal evidence 

Being thus tliiown back on what the epistle itself can 
tell us, we must look at the first leadeis, with whom, as we 
have alieady seen, the author stood m veiy close relations 
It IS generally agreed that the cliuich addressed was com- 
posed ot Hebicws oi Chiistians of Jewish biith We arc 
not entitled to take this simply on the authority of the title, 
which IS baldly moie than a reflexion of the impression 
produced on an eaily copyist But it is plain that the 
write! is at one with his readois ju approaching all Chiistian 
tintli thiough the Old Testament He and they alike are 
accustomed to regard Chiistianity as a continuous develop 
ment of Judowin, m which tho benefits of Christ’s death 
belong to the ancient peo 2 ile of God and supply the short- 
comings of the old dispensation (iv 9 , ix IS , xiii 12) 
With all the weight that is laid on the supeiiority of 
CShristianity, the religion of finality, over Mosaism, the dis- 
pensation which brought nothing to its goal, the sphere of 
the two dispensations is thioughout tioatod as identical, 
without any allusion, such as could haidly have been 
avoided m addressing a Gentilo church, to the way m which 
strangeiaandforeigneis (Exjh ii 19)hadbeen uicorpoiated 
with the people of God Schiiier indeed {Siud u K% it , 
1876, p 776) has sought such an allusion m vi 1, 2, 
where faith m God and belief in the resuiiection and tho 
judgment, points common to Judaism and Chiistiauity, aie 
reckoned to the elementary doctrine of Chiist , and he con- 
cludes that the readers addressed were Gentile converts of 
a J udeuzmg type But taken with the context these verses 
imply only that the Hebrews required to be warned against 
losing hold even of these first principles of revealed tiuth 
which lie in the Old Testament (v 12) Eiom all this 
we are not perhaps entitled to conclude tliat the cliuich 
addiessed contained no Gontilo members, but it is jilain 
that tbey woio not sufficiently nnmeions and independent 
in then way of thought to affect the general type of 
Chiistiamty in the community To some wiiteis the 
emphatic “all ’ in xiu 2d, the admonitions x 25, xm 17, 
liave suggested the possibility that the Hebiews addi cssed 
weie but part, and a somewhat discontented part, of a 
laigei community in which Gentile elements has a oonsidei- 
ablo place But this appears a stiairied conclusion (Phil 
IV 21 , 1 Th V 26) distinctly contrary to the general tone 
of the epistle, which moves altogether outside of the anti- 
thesis between Jewish and Gentilo Christianity We must 
think not of a paity but of a chuich, and such a church 
can be sought only in Palestine or in one of the gieat 
centres of the Jewish dispersion That the epistle was 
addressed to Palestine, oi more specifically to Jeinsalem, 
has been a prevalent opinion from the timo of Clement of 
Alexandria, mainly because it was assumed that the word 
Hebrews must naturally mean Jews, whose mother-tongue 
was Aramaio But the term has this restricted sense only 
when pat in contrast to Hellenists In itself, according to 
ordinary usage, it simply denotes Jews by race, and in 
Christian writings especially Jewish Christians And there 
are several things in the opistle that seem to exclude 
Palestine, and above all Jerusalem The Hellanistio cul- 
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bure of the wiiter and the language in which he writes 
fuiniah one aigument Then the ''most maiked pi oof of 
Christian love and zeal in the ehuioh addressed was that 
they had evei been assiduous in ministering to the saints 
(vi 10) This expiession may conceivably have a geneidl 
seuaO (1 Coi XVI 1 5 1), but it is far more likely that it 
has the specific meaning which it generally beats in the 
New Testament, viz , the collection of alma foi the church 
lu Jerusalem At any rate it was cleaily understood in the 
flist age of Gill istianity that the Judjean Chuioh took alma 
and did not give them, receiving in tempoial things an 
acknowledgment foL the spiritual things they had imported 
(Rom XV 27) In fact the gieat weight laidm the epistles 
of Paul on this — the only manifestation of the catholicity 
of the church then possible (Gal ii 10) — alone explains the 
emphans with which our authoi cites this one pioof of 
Ohiistian feeling Again, the expressions m ii 3 alieady 
rofeiied to imply that the readers did not include in thou 
number diiect disciples of Jesus, but had been biouglit to 
Chiist by the woids and miracles of apostolic missionaries 
now dead (xiii 7) This conversion, as it appeals from x 
32, was a thing of precise date immediately followed by 
peisecution (note the aoiists t^eona-^ei/res — inrefLeLvare) , 
BO that wo cannot think of a second geiieiation in the 
Falostinian Chuich, but are lefeired to some paifc of the 
Diaspora Against these difficulties, which have led some 
of the latest defenders of the Palestinian address, as Giimm 
(who, m Hilgonfeld’s Zeitsch 1870, pioposes Jamnia) and 
Moulton {ITew l^eslament OoTmtenta) y fat ZivgluJi Readeta, 
Tol 111 , 1879), to give up Jerusalem altogether, while 
others, as Bielim, suppose that the Hellenists of Jerusalem 
(Acts VI 1) are pnmaiily addressed, it is commonly mgod 
that the leadeis aie exposed to peoubar dangei from the 
peiaecutions and solicitations of unbelieving Jews, that 
they are in danger of lelaipsing into participation in the 
Jewish saciifioes, or even that they appear to have never 
ceased to follow the ceramomal obsei vances that had then 
centia in the temple iitual The capital argument foi tins 
13 diawn fiom xiu 13, wheio the exhoitation to go forth 
bo J esus without the camp is taken as an injunction to 
1 enounce fellowship with the synagogue and with the 
ceiemomes and ritual of Judaism But this exegesis lests 
on a false view of the context, which does not include 
verse 9, and expieseea by a figuie that Christians (as the 
priests of the new covenant) have no temporal advantage 
to expect by then participation lu the saoiifiee of Christ, 
hut must bo content to share his reproach, renouncing this 
earthly countiy foi the heavenly kingdom (c/ xi 16, 25-27 
with xni 14 j Phil in 20) Altogether, this view of the 
situation of tho first readers of the epistle appears distorted 
or exaggerated It is obvious that our Hebiews weio 
familial with the law, and had a high legaid for the 
oidmances of temple worship In particuliu it appears 
that they had not fully understood how the mediatorial 
functions of the Old Testament were superseded by the 
mediatorahip of Christ But then ritualism seems to have 
been rather theoretical than practical Had they been 
actually entangled in the daily practice of superseded 
ordinances, the authoi, whose insight into the tiue woith 
of these ordinances is clear, and whose personal relations 
to the Paulino cncle are obvious, could hardly have been 
so neaily one of themselves as appears in xiii 19, and at 
any lato could not have failed to give an express precept 
on the subject Bub, on the contrary, he is m thorongh 
sympathy with the type of doctrine on winch their church 
was formed (xui 7) , the easy way in which he tonchea 
on the “ meats and drinks and divers washings ” of J udaism 
seoms to show that on this head ho could count on carrying 
hia readers along with him , and xiii 9 hardly refers to 
sacrifices or to Levitical laws of clean and unclean, bat 
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lathei to some aiioh form of asceticism (cf vor 4) as is 
spoken of in Horn xiv Nowhere does our author speak 
a warning against participation in saouficcs , nowheie does 
he touch on the burning questions that divided the Phaiisaic 
Christians of Jeiusilem fiom the conveits of Paul The 
practical lesson which he draws fiom his doctrine is that 
ins leaders ought to use with diligence the specifically 
Chiistian way of access to God (x 19 seq ) , and the only 
positive fault which he mentions m this connexion is a 
disposition to neglect the privilege of eocial worship (x 25) 
This again is plainly connected, not with an inclination to 
return to the synagogue, but with a relaxation of the veal 
and patience of the fiist days of their Christian profession 
(vi 4 aeg , x 32 arq , xii 1 aeq ), associated with a less 
firm hold than they once had of the essentials of Christian 
faith, a less cleai vision of the heavenly hope of then calling 
(ill 12, IV 11, V 12) The apostle fears lest they fall 
away not merely from the higbei standpoint of Christianity 
into Jndaizing practices, but from all faith in God and 
judgment and immortality (in 12 , vi I seq )'‘- 

For the solution of the pioblem of the epistle it is of 
the highest importance to foini an exactei conception of 
the causes and natuie of this nnhealthy condition of the 
church Their fiist conversion had been follow ed by direct 
persecution, which their taith had tiiumphantly oveicome 
But these days were long gone by (x J2) It does not 
appear that a like seventy of trial had again fallen upon 
them Bat there were persecutions at least in other parts 
of the church (xiii 3, 23) The times were troubled, and 
fiom day to day theie weie many tuals and many reproaches 
to sustain The dull and long continued strain of conflict 
with surrounding wickedness was haidei to bear than a 
sharp onslaaght of the enemy (oh xn ) They were weaiy 
of enduring, weaiy of hope deferred, and so the bonds of 
then Christian unity were loosened, then biotherly love 
weakened (xiii I aeq ), and they began to doubt the 
verity of those heavenly good things which their first faith 
hod BO vividly realized In such cnoumstanoes it was 
natural that the writer sliould lay stress on the contrast 
between the eternal and the traneitoiy, the things of taith 
and the things of sight, the heavenly Zion and the earthly 
pilgrimage But the remarkable feature of the epistle is 
that this contrast is drawn out in the form of a thieefold 
argument to show the superiority of Chiistianity over the 
old dispensation, inasmuch as Christ is superior (1) to tho 
angds, (2) to Moses, (3) and chiefly to the Levitic^ priest- 
hood and its mediatorship In each of these relations, it 
is argued, the old covenant, which is earthly, temporal, and 
without finahty, contains within itself the evidence of its 
own imperfection, and points bo the time when it shall be 
superseded by a new covenant in which every reality and 
every hope is heavenly, eternal, or, as we should say, ideal 
It Us the form of this argument which mainly gives force to 
the common impiession that the Hebiews addressed were 
in. dangei of seeking access to God by the superseded 
methoifi of the old dispensation — m short, that the epistle 
13 a warning against an Bbiomta tenclency to Clmstian 
Pharisaism Bat to such a tendency, as we have seen, the 
practical admonitions of the epistle by no meons point 
To some scholars accordingly, and paiEicnlarly to Renss 
(Histoiiede la Tlilolog^e Chiihenne, hv vi chap 1, Les 
jSjitties Catholiquea, Pans, 1878), the theoretical part of 
the book has seemed disproportionate to the practical and 
personal conclusion, and it has been proposed to regard the 
whole as a theological system with an epistolary appendix 
Doubtless this view contains an dement of truth In a 

1 The atitement of Eonan, L'AnteeTwist, pp xiv , 216, 219, thit 
some had alieady fallen away md that the question of fheir readtms 
Sion was being agitated, teems to be pait of the ingenious histoiical 
romance in wlueb he has enveloped the whole origin of the epistle 
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fir luglioi measure thau the Pauline epistles, and in a 
bsnse winch thoioughly well agrees with the position of 
the author as no apostle l»ut an apostolic convert, Uia book 
piesentd the marks of tliBological reflcMoii on the estabhshoil 
data of tho faith Yet it is impossible to ignoie the fact 
that a Bpecial and piactical motive luns thiough the whole 
book The authoi iievei losea sight of a dchtute cnclo of 
reacleis, and tho vast scope of his aigaiiicnt, which is at 
onoc felt in tho dignity of tho opening veisos, so unlike 
tho comiueneemcnt of an oidinary letter, appears to be 
dnoc'-ly euggested by some histouoal circanistaiice oftcctuig 
his readers and himself, bat nowheie explicitly set forth 
in tho epistle, which brought the tiial of their faith into 
close connovion with the question of tho peimanenco of 
the temple and its iitaal Now wo have seen leason to 
believe that these Jewish Chiistians woio not Palestinians 
of an Ebionite tjpe but men of the Hellenistic dispeision, 
with i possible tendency to ascetic mysticism, and almost 
cpitaiuly of such a habit of thought as enabled them readily 
to sympithi /!0 with the typological method of our authoi 
Among men of this type theie was no gieat danger of a 
idapso into practical ceremonialism They would lather 
be akin ho tho school of Judaism chaiacteiiaed by Philo 
(Dd Mey? J6f , c zvi , ed Mangey, i 450), who neglected 
tho oboervanoe of the ceiemonial laws because they took 
them as symbols of ideal things Occupying tlna position 
before thou conversion, then adoption of the Chiistian 
faith would nob have foroed npon them any close esamma 
lion of tho 1 elation of the new dispensation to the old law 
Bnb lb appeals from Philo that the me a who spiritualized 
away the Sabbath, the great foists, even ciioumcision itself, 
wore not prepared to think lightly of the sacred ritual of 
the temple The holy lull of God, the mooting-place of 
heaven and eaith, with its stately sei vice and its ancient 
niomorios, had too central a place m the leligiun of the old 
covenant to seem indifferent to the freest thinkei And so 
ouL Hebiews, whose acceptance of Christ had not ahakeii 
then sense of the continuity of the people of God and then 
Old Testament privileges, might leadily letam the feeling 
that the iitual of the temple was still what it was of old— 
n visible and necessary pledge of God’s appioach to His 
pojplo and His acceptance of tlieii worship So long as 
things inn thou old course such a feeling would hardly 
affect the even tenoi of their Chriatiaii life But whmt tho 
death stiuggle of Judea against Eome diew the sympathy 
of every Hebrew heart, when the abomination of desolation 
stood in the holy place, wdien the holy and beautiful house 
was burned up with fire, and when, with all this, tenoi and 
distress filled the whole Homan empire and still the Lord 
delayed His coming, it was not strange that something like 
despaii of God’s help should assail oui Hebrews, and that 
all the hopes of the people of God sliould seem threatened 
in the over throw of the ancient pledge of Jehovah’s neai- 
ness to Israel 

How It has geneially been argued that the epistle to the 
Hebrews, which describes the temple services in tho present 
tense, must necessarily have been written before they ceased 
to be peiformed But it has been shown in the most oon- 
cluaive manner, from the use of similar presents in Eabbi 
meal writers as well as in Josephus and elsewhere, that this 
argum^t goes for nothing , and the most recent wiiteis, 
since Holtzmana’s discussion of the subject m SehenfceTs 
JiLhcl-I^i^on^ 11 623 aeq , generally admit that the epistle 
may have been written after the fall of the temple And 
if this be so it can hardly he questioned that the most 
natuial view of the apostle’s argumeut, as it comes to a 
point m such passages as viii 13, ix 9, is that the disap- 
pearance of the obsolete ritual of the old covenant is no 
blow to Ohiistian faith, because m Chnst ascended into 
glory the church possesses m heavenly verity all that the 


old ritual piesented in meie eaithly symbol It wav tlic 
min of the Jewish state and woiship which compelled 
Ohiistianity to fiiid what is offeicd in oui epistle — a theoiy 
of the disappeaiance of tho old dispensation in the new 
Many attempts have been made to deteimino which of 
the centres of the Diaspora was the seat of oui Hebiews 
Hofmann suggests Antioch , Ewold, Havenna P- but Home 
and Alexandria aie the places foi and against which most 
has been said One aignment for Alexandiia on which 
great stress has been laid must oeitainly be disinssod 
Wieselei {Untet sucliutiff ubet den Hebt cteilmef, id® Halfte, 
TTifll, 1861), combining the aiguments against a Palestinian 
odchess with the impression, which we have seen to be 
W ilbout siifTicient foundation, that the readers lived in the 
neighbomhood of a Jewish temple, seeks them among the 
Egyptian Jews who frequented the schismatical temple of 
Leontopohs (Tel-el-Yahhdfa) in the uppoi Della And lio 
tries to show that in his description of the temple and tlie 
functions of the high piieats oni author diverges from the 
Judaian pattern and follows peculiaiities of the Egyptian 
temple But tins aigument lests on a senes of impiobable 
assumptions The supposed peculiarities of Onias's temple 
are pioved by aibitinry exegesis fiom passages of Plnlo, 
who apparently nevei thought of that ttmivlo at all Noi 
can it be shown that it had ever such a i eputation ns to 
play tho part which Wieselci assigns to it And oui 
aulJior’s snpi>osed iguoianoe of the Jerusalem ritual ifa not 
made out In tho true text of x 11 the high iniest is 
not mentioned, and in vii 27 what is assexted of the high 
piiost IS, not that he offered daily sacrifice, but that he was 
lu daily need of atonement It is moie difficult to uuclei- 
stand why in it 4 the golden Bv^uor^piov, that is, the 
censer or incense-altai, — tor the usage of the word does 
not dotoimine which is meant, — is assigned to the Holy of 
Holies Bat a passage from the almost contempoiaiy 
Apocalypse oj Bai nth, to which Hainack has diieoted atten- 
tion (stud « Zivf , 1876, p 672 aeq), similaily connects 
the censex with the Holy of Holies, and seems to show that 
om authoi here proceeds on a current opinion and has not 
simply made a slip ® Apart from Wieselei's aiguments, 
there is still something to be said for Alexandria Tho 
use in ch xi of 2 Maccabees, an Egyptian Apociyphon,’’ 
the geneial sjrmpatliy of the aigument with Alexandiian 
though!^ the appal ent analogy between oni Hebievs and 
tho free-thmking Jews of whom Philo speaks, aie all in 
favour of this addiesv, though we do nob know enough 
about the early histoiy of the Egyptian Church to speak 
with positiveness either foi or against this view of tho 
epistle Among Continental scholars the disposition at 
present is to favour the Homan address , upon winch view, 
since that church was a mixed one, we must suppose that 
the letter was originally directed to a Jewish section of the 
Eoman Chiistians This is not quite plausible, especially 
since we find in the epistle no trace of the division of 
parties alluded to by Paul m his epistle from Rome to the 
Philippians It IS aigued, however, that there is an analogy 
between the way of thinking of our Hebrews and the dis- 
position of the mejorily of the Roman Church as it appeals 
m Bom IX aeq The persecution x 32 is supposed to be 
that of Nero, in which case OcarpiCopEvoi may literally mean 
“ exposed as a pubhc spectacle ”, and xiii 7 is taken as an 
aEusion to the martyrdom of Potei and Paul In working 


^ Daa Sendachiahen an die Itebraer wnd JaUboa' Hundachteihen, 
nbetaetd and erUart U MvMld, Gott , 1870 
‘The bynacwoidui £arac]i is Pumd Tu the passages cited hy 
HoxnaeJe to estahliah foi this word the sense of oenset, not mcense 
altaa, may he added Bw Ah ed Hofltaann, No 2678, Baihehi , 
Chmm -SecZ , p 507, Ezelc viii 11 (Pesh and Sji Hex) 

“Piofesaoi Plumpfcie, in tho Bxpoavbor, vol i, has also tiaoed. 
analogies with the hook of Wisdom 
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oufc this viow there is gieat divergence of opinion , thus 
Benan will have ifc that the epistle was vuittcn fioiii 
Ephesus ID the yeai G5, while Hainack (PcAt Ap p 
Isx’tii ) thinks ho finds tiaces of two distinct peiaeeutions (?), 
and dates the hook fioni the time of Domiiian The eaily 
cuiiency of the epistle at Itonie la uiged in favoui of the 
Homan addie<-B, but tho ignorance of the Homan Church 
as to the lUithoi’a nime seems to go ratliei m the opposite 
direction Ch xiii 2 i gives us no help, for they of Italy 
(ot drro Tr)<i ’IraXias) may in the epistolaiy style be Italians 
either at homo or abioad It is most natural to infer fiom 
X 32 sey, compaied with xii 4, tliat the cliuich spoken of 
had not yet pioduced maityrs, but had sufieied only by 
bonds and the loss of goods This would exclude KomCj 
but peihupa the infcience is not quite atiingent 

Returning from this survey wo bung little with ut. that 
can tliiow light on the authorship of the epistle "Wo can 
only say that the writei was a man of the hist intellectual 
mark ami of Alexandrian culture, whose home and woik 
lay mainly among Jewish Christians, but who was at the 
sime time associated with the Pauline circle Of tlie names 
offeied to us in othei llTew Testament writings, Barnabas 
and Apollos seem the most likely, and Barnabas will claim 
the piefeioneo if we are entitled to give any weight to 
tiadition Eitlicr name would go well with the Alexan- 
drian aJdiess Apollos was an Alexandiian Jew Barna- 
bas was of Cypius, alwajs closely connected with Egypt, 
and tho tradition which connects hia relative and associate 
llnik with the Church of Alexandria is as old as the 2d 
oentuiy 

ZUiinlwe — A full scooiint of tho oUlei hteiatuie will bo found 
in TDi lit79t,h’ s Oommenfa,) y, and m ilia gi aat w oik of Bloek {Der J}} u/ 
nniliclliha'') olttuUildwehEniLitwiy, Uebc) selvmig, v,wlfo>tlavf 
cmle)i OommeiUat Abth I , yistsuch ciner vollsUtndtyctt EinUtlmcj, 
llLilin, 1828 , Ablh II , Uibe^aatzmg urul CominerUu} , 1836, 1810), 
whioh lias foiinod the basis foi all subsoquont ivoik on tho ex>i6tle, 
and IS in mdispcnsabla stoioliouso of matnial foi tho btuduit 
Block’s ulUinato view s on tho o-s-iiosiUon of the book may bo gath 
Lied fiom tho biiefei iiosthnraous woik edited by Wmiliath 
(Elbeifcld, 1868) To tho leoont oomniontaaies citbd in tho comso 
of the aitiel<> miy bo added those of Fbraid (1860, Eng Tians , 
Ediiibnigh, 1858), Tholuok, (Sdod 1860 , kng Tians , Fuinbnigh, 
1812), Lunemuitt fSd od , GotUngon, 1867) lor thodoctiiuo of tho 
opistli. tlio most eUboiftto woik ib llielim’s vay ubcM LtHii hep if 
dea ITobi uiLiln Ilf's, Lndwigsbmg, 1858-69, with which, in addition 
to the ffonoial woiks on New Tobtamont theology by Woiss, Reuss, 
and otbeis, tho loadoi may compaio Ititachl'b Snlatehung dei 
Altkatholi^bon KllcJie, 2d ed , p 169 soq (Bonn, 1857), and 
Plioulorei’s Fcmhinsmus, chap ix (Leipsio, 1873) Au excellent 
sunmuu y of tho present stito of the critical questions beniiiii; on tho 
epi'atle lb given by Zahn iii tho aitide *‘llebiierbrief ” m tiie new 
edition of Hcizog’s Entyklopadie (W B S ) 

HEBRIDES, The, oi Westekn Isles of Scotland, jb 
a name sometimes applied collectively to all the iblonds on 
the west coast of Scotland, but seldom including Bnte, 
Ariaii, and the othei lalands situated in tlio Firth of CJlydo 
The group is usually divided into tho Outei Hebiides, or 
Long Island, and the Inner Hebiides The formei division 
embiacea the Lewis, Haiiis, Hoith and South Uiet, Ben- 
becula, Baira, and a numbei of small islands, the whole 
length of this group from Barra^Head to the Butt of 
Lewis being about 130 miles The Innei Hebrides include 
Islay, Skye, Mull, Jura, Coll, Colonsay, Bum, Eigg, Tiree, 
Lismoi^ and XJlva The number of inhabited i^anda is 
over 100, and the population is neoily 100,000 The 
pi incipal islands are noticed undei separate headings The 
outer range consists almost exclusively of gneiss rocks, with 
poor soil and large proportions of iieat and moor The 
inner range is composed chiefly of trap and slate The 
soeneiy of the islands may be generally described as par- 
taking of the w lid and sublime Large masses of mountains 
of all forms tower up lu the interior, and the coasts, 
indented by arms of the sea, are rugged and varied m out- 
line Spots of great beauty — ^green pastoral glens, sheltered 
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bays and lakes — aio mberspeiaed with the wildest scenes 
The climate, though mild, is humid and unsuitable foi com 
ciops Only a veiy small portiou of the siiiface is arable, 
the giealei pait being mountains, and tho valleys intei- 
SGcting them nairov/ and frequently coioierl with peat moss 
Much of the land has, however, been coiiv cited into sheep 
walks, and the moms and desolate tracts aie often let at 
high lents to spoilsmen The development of the piospeiity 
of tho islands has been giaatly aided by the construction 
of excellent loads, and by the establishment of vai loub lines 
of steamers in. connexion wnth Glasgow, thus lendeiing tho 
fine and m some lespects ntiiquo sconeiy fully and easily 
accessible to touiists One of the principal souices of 
wealth IS that of the fisheiies, Stornoway in the island 
of Lewis being the lieadquai teis of that mdu&tiy on the 
wrestein coast 

T1»6 Hcbiidoa iro meiiliouLd by Ptolemy iiiidoi tlio name ot 
tjSooSot and by Pliny nndci that ot Hebiide^ tho moduli siiolhng 
luiviiig, it IS said, oiiginatcd m an accident tl mispiint By the 
Koiw emails tliey wtio called Niw/itipctj oi Southern Islands The 
Latnii/ed foim was Soiloienscs, picseived to modem times in the 
title of the bishop of Sodoi and lliii The oiigiii.il inliahitints ot 
the Hebiides seem to bai o been of the same Ocltie into as those 
settled on tho mainland — ^the Suoto lush whom. Columba about tho 
middle of the 6Lli centmy eon\ eitod to Chiistnm ly Seandinai i<iii 
liordoa then pouicd iii with then iioithcin idolatiy and Inst of 
pluiidoi, but in time thoj adopted the language and. toitli of tho 
islandus Mention xs mitlo ot inclusions of tlicMkiiigs on then 
shoies as ooily as 703, bnt the pimcip il cnngiation took pi ico 
tow aids the end of tho 9tli contuiy in the eaily pait of tho loign of 
Haloid. Ilaaifogei, and consisted of pusons diiieu tliithci, as well 
as to Oikney and Shetland, to eseane fiom Ins tjianiious iiilo 
Soon aftoiwaxds they began to make iiicnisions agniist then 
mothoi-coimtiy, and on this account Eing Haiold littcd out an 
expedition against them, ami Oikney, Shetland, tho 

Hcbiidis, and the Isle of Man uudoi Noiw egian govcruiiient The 
oluef seat ut the Noiw egian soveicignty was Colousa} About the 
aeai 1096 Godiod Cioian, king ol Dublin, of Mon, and of the 
Hebiides, died in Islay His thud son, Olaus 01 OKa e, succeeded to 
tho goveiiimcut about 1103, and tho clanglitei of Olaus was mniiied 
to bomoiled oi Boilotof Aigylo, who hecamo tho fonndci of tho 
dynasty known as Loids of the Islos Many effoils weie made by 
ills Scottish mouoichs to disxilace tho Noiw cmans Alexandei II 
led a fleet uid ni my to the shoica of Aigyllsbne in 1219, hut ho 
died lu tho island of Euieia On tho oHioa hand King Haoo, at 
oneo to lestiain tho mdependoiice of his jails and to keep m check 
the ambition of tlie Scottish kings, set sail in 1263 on a gieat ex- 
pedition, which, howevci, ended disastionsly Magnus, son of 
lloro, concluded in 1266 a peace ivilh the Scots, iciionncing oil 
claim to the Hebiides and othei islands except Oikney and Shet 
land, and King Aloxandei acieed to gne hiin a sum of 4000 merka 
in foux yeaily jiojineiits It was also stipulated tliat Maigaiet, 
danghtu of Aloxandei, should ho bctiothed to Eiic, Uie son of 
Magnus, a connexion Jong leinembeicd and lamented in Scottish 
song and story 

Tlio lace ot Somciled contmuod to iiile tlio islands, nud fiom a 
yoaiigei son of tho same potontato spiaiig tho loitls of Loin, who 
took tho patioiiymio of Macdougall John Macdonald of Isle of 
Islay, who died about 1386, w as the fist to adopt the title of “ Loid 
of tho Isles ” lie was one of tho most potent of the island ptinces, 
and was maiiied to a daughter of the Eail of Stiatlieiu, stewaid of 
Scotland His son, Donald ol tho Ides, was memoiable foi his 
lebellion m suppoit of liis claim to the eaildom ot Koss, in which, 
howovei, he was unsuccessful Alexander, oon of Donald, lesnmed 
the hoicditory waifaro against the Scottish mown , and in 1462 a 
treaty was concluded between Alexandei’s son and succeasoi John 
and King Edwoid lY of England, by which John, his son Donald 
Balloch, and his giondson John, became hound to assist King 
Edwaid and James, aail of Douglas, in subduing the kingdom ol 
Scotland The alliance seems to have led to no actiie opeiations, 
ond the island king was adjudged to be a tiailor to his hego 
sovereign of Scotland In the leign of James T another John of 
Islay lesnmed the title of “ Loid of the Isles,” but was compelled 
to sunender the dignity The glory of tlie loid^hip of the isles — 
the insular soioreignty — liad dcpaited Erom. tho time of Biaoe 
the Campbells hod been gaining the osoendenoy in Aigyll The 
Macleans, Maonaughtons, Maclaehlans, Leraonts, and other ancient 
xaces had sank beioie this favouiite family The lordbhip) of Lom 
was wieated from the Macdougalls by Bruce, and tlieu oxtonsive 
poBsrsBinnB, with Dunstoffnage Castle, bestowed on the king's 
relatiTe, Stowart, and hia descendants, oTteiwaids loids of Loin 
TOie Macdonalds of Bleat, the dueot lepiesentntives of Soraeiled, 
tbou^ driven from Islay and depiived of supreme power by 
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Ttiinea V , still kppt t soitof iiisiil ir st iIl hi Sk}t TIjml viiio 
also till, Mauliin tills of CWmimilil iiul Cileii"iuj (ilpsctiuluiits of 
SomeiUil), with tUi- iiowulul huusi-s of MiitUod of DiiiiMgan mil 
M icleotl of HniiiB, M'Ntill of II iiia mil M ilU hi of Mull Fiuct 
iftMgiininiy fmiK Lontiminl tluoiigliout tha loili ami 17tli cuituius 
suioiig Uiist iival Lima tmil tlini ilt iioiiilaiit tiilns, mil tlio tin 
hiilLut spiiit wiis not Buhdutd till i coniim lUvily lofeiitpiiiod 
James VI iimile w alioitiie cmleivour to co1oiii/l Lovis 'VVillmm 
111 md Qullii AmiL attimidLil to eiibsiili/L tlio clnifs in oidti 
to piLSLivc tinniniillit) , hut tliL w us of Montioso snd Dundco, mil 
till Incolnti. iiisuULLUons of 1715 mil 1715, sliowul how futile 
^vcto aU such alfoit^ It 'was not till 17i8, wltiu s, dtcisiMi blow 
wis btriuk at the powei of thi. cliicfs tlu ibolitiou of lioiitiblo 
jUiisiUi turns, anil tht nipointmeiii ot alu iins in the dificiuit Jis 
till ts, tlint the nits of plbll uid son d imiiiosLimiit inndi. way m 
tliPHL iLinotu rtgions 

riu ihaiigL wis gieit, nml at fiist not iiiuui-seil with ctil A 
mw s^atLiu of luaiingoinLiit mil high rents wtio iiniioscd, iii con 
sniULiiLo of wlinh miiiihcis of the tieksiueii, oi luge temwts, 
emi'ginteil to Vmeiiti llio enoiliis eonliuuiil foi rannj jeais 
Shei p f Ilium" on i 1 iigc s>i lie ms. iie\t llitioilueoil, mel tho eioflcis 
wiu thiiisu into vilJigtsoi hiiiicn ronieLS of the Isuil The eon 
seiiuiiiie WHS that, despiU the niiiiibeis who ontoied the ainiy 
OI 1 migi iteil to Oimidi, the stand ml of irviliAition 6snk lowei, 
and the ]) 0 ]ml»tion nniltiplied in tho isliuds The x'eople euiuo 
til suhsist ilmoat eiitiiel} on potstocs nml liMiiiigs , ami in 
1810, when tliu potito blight eoiiimoiictil its imges, a SPine of 
mull uiusuail destitution ensued, — I'lnhiuiiig, ovei thoisluids 
gtitciidly, 70 pel cent of the popiil itioii Tomiioiai> lehet 
w is iidiiiiiiisti.iLil in the slnpo of tiiipJojniPiit on roads and othei 
wroiks. mil an enugiitiou fund hi mg i used, lloin 4000 to 6000 
of the people in tlio iiioht ciowdtd distuola weie loinoicd to 
AnstiaUi 

rho piinoipal hooka on the Hehiidoa aia Mai tin’s JJeatnjifiiHi g/* 
lA' U'r'.tein JiiUuui) 0 / SiolJntul, 170J , FLiniiiut'a JViui in HiMtlaHil 
and I'oyaqi, lo ilu, Ilebi tdis, 1774, Sii Joseph Hank a Conli ibiUions 
to Pmnant’i Tow , lloswells Tow to the Hehixdea uith SamuH 
i/ohiiioii, LL D , liaeeulloeh’s Ocoloyual Aciowit of the Jlebitdes, 
ISIO , Hugh Millei's C» utse oj the BUsu , AY A Sniitli's Letiisiana, 
O) Iii/e vn the Outu Ilcbiuhe, 1874 Tlieii Instoiy nudei hfoiivogiau 
iiile la gi>oii in tlio Ch)OiiieaJb(iitm Afannia et InaulMuoi, edited, 
with le Lined notes, iiontthe MS luilieBiitishhlnseiimby Piofes^oi 
P A Munch of Cliiistiaiiiii, 1800 

HEBRON, the most sontheiu of the thieo cities of 
refuge west of Jordan (Josh tx 7), built “seven yeoia 
befoto Zoan (Tama) in Egypt ”(Num xiii 22) Tamo, 
accoidtng to Btugiscb, wis standing at least 2100 yeais b c 
H ebion was originolly called brainie and Kiijath Aiba, aftei 
Arba, one of the Araknn (Josh xiv 16) It is fieqnently 
mentioned in the Old Testainout (Gen xiit 18 and xxin 
19, 2 Sam iii 20 and v 5) Tlie present town encloses 
the Ilaiam oi sanchnaiy built ovei the supposed site of 
Machpelali , but if tins site be (as seems probable) genuine, 
the ancient Hebion must have faced, the cave, as is re- 
maikeJ by many ancient wnteia (Gen xxiii 17) The 
name Sfachxielab signifies “place of division,” an I tho cave 
was theiefoie called as early ns the 6tli centuiy fS 2 ytlunca 
Duplex In the 1 2th ceutiiiy an iron dooi (still visible) is 
mentioned as leading fiom the Haiam wall to the caveni 
In HG7 AD Hebron became the see of a Latin bishop, and 
ifc was taken m 1187 by Saladin In 1834 it joined tho 
lebelhon against Ibiabim Pasha, who took the town and 
pillaged it Sfodern Hebron uses on the east slope of a 
shallow valley — a long miiow town of stone houses, tho 
flit loofs having small stone domes The mam quaitei is 
about 700 yaids long, and two smollei gionps of houses 
exist noith and south of this The hill behind is teusced, 
and luxuriant vmeyaids sm round the place, which is well 
wateied on the north by three puncipal Bxinngs, including 
the Well Sirah, now ’Aw Sdtah (3 Sam m 26) Tliree 
conspicuous minaiets use, two from the Haiam the othei 
m the noith quartei The population includes 17,000 
Moslems and 600 Jews Tlie Bedawm bung wool and 
camel’s liau to the maiket , and glass biacelets, lamps, 
and leathei water-skins aie manufactnied in tho town 
The modern name of Hebion is JSl KhalU, " tho friend,” in 
allusion to Abraham the fiiend of God The most con- 
s^nonons building is tha ITctKtm, an enclosviie measuring 
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112 feet east and west by 198 noith and south, smiounded 
with high lamiJait walls of masoniy siniilai in size and 
diessing to that of the Jerusalem Hdiam walls These 
ranipirts are asciibed by aichiteotnial authoiities to the 
Hexodian petiod The luteiioi aiea is paitly occupied by 
a I2th centuiy Gothic chinch, and contains six modem 
cenotaphs of Abiaham, Isaac, Jacob, Sainh, Rebecca, and 
Leah The cave beneath the platfoim lies probablj not 
been entered foi at least 600 yeais The numeious Irndi 
tional sites now shown round Hebion are traceable gene- 
lally to medijeval legendary topogiaphy, including the 
tombs of Adam, Esau, Judah, Abner, and Jesse, the Field 
of Damascus, tho Vale ot Tears, and the Oak ot hfamie 
(“plain” in A V,Gen xiii 18), winch has at vaiious times 
been shown in different positions tiom J mile to 2 miles 
from the town 

HECATASUS, son of Hegesander, was sprung fiom an 
ancient and noble family of Miletus Ills life seems to full 
between the yeais 550 and 475 n c His earlier yenis weie 
spent in Uavellmg He lived some time inEgyiit (Heiod , 
11 143), he was well acquainted w itli the resources and 
liowet of tho Peismn empiie (Heiod , v 34) , and the extant 
fiagnients of his wiitings seem to inixily personal acqunm 
tance with Libya, Spain, and Italy, as well as with the 
conntiies hoicleiiiig on the Ailgean and Euxine seas Aftoi 
middle hit ho seems to have settled in Miletus, where he 
occupied a position of gieat hoiioui, and to have devoted 
Ills time to the composition of gtograiihical and lustoiical 
woiks When Aiistagoias held a council of the leading 
loiuans at Miletus, to organize a revolt against the Poisian 
lule, Hecoteus tried to dissuade his countrymen fiom tlie 
undertaking Being oveiruled, he then advised them to 
equip a stiong fleet, using for the emergency the tieasurea 
of the temple at Branchidte, which might be repaid after 
the wai But both then and at a later period of the war 
(Heiod , V 124) bis skilful and piudent advice was given 
in vun When, the lemamdei of the levolted lonians sued 
foi terms, ho was one of the ambassadors sent to tho Persian 
satiap Artaphornes He wrote a work on geography en- 
titlecT ITcpfirAoLis oi Ilept^yT/cris ttJs Pijs, in W’hich he went 
ovoi the countries of tlie known woilcl, told their inhabit- 
ants, enumeiated the towns, and desciihed then situation 
and liistoiy He unxiroved the map of the world w’hich 
Anaximandei had made He also wiote a work called 
Peveakoyiav or To-ropiat, desciibing systematically the 
Uaditions and mythology of tho Gieeks Accoiding to 
Aixian, he was the fiist to employ ciitital method to dis- 
tinguish myth fiom Instoiical fact, though lie accepts 
Homei end the othei poets as tinstworthy authority 
Heiodotns, though obviously regarding him with respect, 
often eoDtioveits Ins statements 

HECATABUS, of Abdeia, sonietiniea confounded with 
Hecatseus of Miletus, was a Greek historian and philosophei 
of the 4th century n c He was a disciiile of Tyriho and 
a contempoiary of Alexandei the Qieat and Ptolemy Sotor 
He accompanied tho lattei in an expedition to Syria, and 
duimg tho reign of the same prince sailed up the Nile as 
fai as Thebes Some fragments of woiks by him on Egypt 
and on the Hyperboieans still exist According to Smdas, 
he also wrote a treatise on the poetiy of Hesiod and Homei 
Regarding hia authoiahip of a woik on the Jews, of which 
some fiogmenla remain, there is some disagreement among 
mitics, but in all probability he is not the authoi of it 
The HeeaUte AMeiitoe Fiagmenta weie collected by P Zorn, 
and published ot Altono in 1730 See 0 Mallei, iTwto Giascm 
frag , and Voseius, Ve Hv>U» leia Ora-oia 

HECATE, a Greek goddess who is never mentioned in 
Homer, but is of gieat impoitance in other parts of the 
literature as well as iii religious observance The name 
Hecatos, the masculine corresponding form, is a frequent 
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epitliefc of Apollo j and thougli the word htdry) is never 
U'asd e’cactly as an epithet of Aitemis, yet this su^ests 
a close lelationahip between the two goddesaes, which 
an BTammation of thoir functions fully confiima Their 
charactei and attributes stamp both as moon goddesses 
In fact, though often distinguished from Artemis, yet at 
othei times Hecate is identified with her The worship 
of Hecate seems to have flouiished especially among the 
wilder tribes of Gieek nationality, in Samothiace, Thessaly, 
and. elsewhere, she has, however, been received into the 
Pantheon of the moie civilized Greek races, probably on 
account of her close resemblance to Artemis , and this is 
doubtless the meaning of Hesiod’s statement {TTieog , 
423) that she alone of all the Titanic poweis was left 
uiidistuibed in her honoms by Zeus The parentage of 
Hecate is variously given Hesiod names her father 
Poises (a word connected with Peiaeus, Peiaephone, <feo , 
all of which denote poweis of light) and her mothei 
Astciia, the stairy sky of night Zeus and Demeter, Zeus 
and Heia, &c , are also named as her parents Her chief 
pierogatives or functions are the following 

(1) She IS the chief goddess who presides ovei magic arts 
and spells, for all incantations naturally were performed by 
the light of the moon Medea is in this respect closely as- 
sociated with her worship See her prayei in Sophocles, 
Rhizot fi In Theoor , Id ii , where a w Oman’s incantation 
to bung back hei faithless lover is given, Hecate is con- 
stantly invoked (2) She is a Chthonian powei, and is wor- 
shipped at the Samothiacian mysteries She is then closely 
connected with Demeter Alone of the gods besides Helios, 
she witnessed the abduction of Persephone, and, toicli 
m hand (a natural symbol for the moon’s light), she 
assisted Demeter in the search for her daughter Qlym 
Dem , 4:5 f/) She is obviously a. by-form of Petse- 
phone, who as queen of the lower woild is also the moon, 
the biide of the sun, when at setting he has gone to the 
lower woild She rules as a terrible powei, Kiatais, 
among the shades ((?> ph , 48, iSso ) (3) As 8^8o€vos, 

(jiaitrtjidpo^, iTToXdfjLirrtkpa, she lights wandereis on then 
way by night, and is therefoie, along with Heimes, wor- 
shipped as patron of roads under the name tvoSea At 
Cl OSS roads she was the director, hence her name rptoSirK, 
and probably also rpipop^^o^, Tpiwpdtroia-os, drc Pillars 
called Hecatoea, like the Hermse, stood, eepecially in 
Athens, at cross-roads and door-ways (4) She is the god- 
dess of feitility, and, like Artemis, presides especially over 
the biitb and the youth of wild animals As the moon 
measures the months, the moon goddess in all forms, as 
Aitemis, Helena, «fcc , presides over birth (5) It follows 
easily from the last that she should be the goddess who 
gives wealth and power Thus she is celebrated by Hesiod 
{Ic) On the Acropolis at Athena Hecate Epipyigidia, as 
protectress of the citadel, hod a shrine beside the temple 
of Victory To Hecate dogs were offered, also honey and 
black she-lambs, as black victims were offered to other 
Chthonian deities She was represented generally as a 
triple form, holding m the six hands torches, with some- 
times a snake, a key, a whip, or a dagger, often with dogs 
standing beside her The thiee hea(& support a basket, 
“kalathos,” such as often adorns the statues of Aitemis 
and Hera TheHeoatBsa also generally repiesent hei with 
three heads, occasionally, however, a single-formed Hecate 
is found, stiE with torch or key in hand, and sometimes 
with descent moon on head 

HEOKMOHDWYKE, a town of England, in the West 
Riding of Yoikshire, on the Huddersfield and Bradford 
Railway, 2 miles hT W of Dewsbury and 10 miles S W of 
Leeds It occupies a gradually sloping site, and is some- 
what irregulaily built, although latterly it has assumed 
a more town-like appearance It possesses a church 
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dedicated to !3t James tiected in 1831, a market-lionse 
elected m 1868, a working men’s club eatabliuhed m 
1868, a mechanics' institute founded in 1673, a chamber 
of commetce dating fiom the bame year, and a liteiary 
institute established in 1878 There are three boaid 
schools, a national school, and a Roman Catholic school, 
the whole affording accommodation foi 1600 scholais 
Much has been done for the improvement of the town by 
draining, and undei the piovisiona of the Dewsbury and 
fleckmondwyke Waterworks Act of 1876 an ample supply 
of water has been obtained foi domestic and maniifactui- 
ing puiposes A cemeteiy with chapels for chuichmen 
and dissenters was formed in 1860 The chief mann- 
factuie is blankets, and there aie also carpet factoiies, 
machine shops, dje woiks, and non foundries Coal is 
extensively wrought in the vicinity The town is under 
the government of a local boaid of health established in 
1853 The area of the township is about 700 acre* 
The population of the town, which in 1801 was only 
1742, bad in 1871 reached 8300, and is now estimated ec 
10,000 

HECLA See Iobland 

HECTOR, son of Priam and Hecuba, the champion of 
the Tiojans and the mainstay of then city Like Pans 
and other Trojans, he had an Oiiental name, Daiius, as well 
as a Greek one, an mteresting fact on which many fanciful 
theories have been founded He was married to Andio 
mache, daughter of Eetion, king in the Cilioian Thebe 
By Homer his character is diawn in most favourable 
colours as a good son, a loving husband and father, and a 
tiustyfnend, — religious without supeistition, tenderheai ted 
yet oouiageouB The one blemish apparent in some parts 
of the (see Geddes’s Hornet le Piohlem) is a tenneiicy 
to presumptuous and boastful confidence He is an 
especial favouiite of Apollo , and latei poets even describe 
him as son of that god When Achillea, eniaged with 
Agamemnon, deserted the Greeks, Hector drove them hack 
to their ships, which ha almost succeeded in burning 
Patroclus, the friend of Aobillos, who came to the help of 
the Greeks, was slam by Hector with the help of Apollo 
Then Achilles, to revenge his fiiend’s death, returned to 
the wai, slew Hector, dragged his body behind his chariot 
to the camp, and afterwards dragged it round the tomb of 
Patroclus Pnam, guarded by Heimes, went to Achilles 
and prevailed on him to give back the dead body, which 
was bailed with great honoui {II , xxiv ) Hector was 
worshipped in the Troad by the Boeotian tribe Gcphyiaei , 
and he is, like other heroes, probably an ancient god It 
would require an mquiiy into the whole Trojan legend to 
determine the conception involved it is impossible to do 
moie m this place than refer to Ruckert’s essay in this 
direction 

Scenes fiom the life of Hector me favouiite subjects in vase 
paintings A veiy ancient pinax fiom Caniiius represents his fight 
with IVlLielaus ovei the dead Euxihoibus , and on an amphoia, Aso 
fiom Camnaa, of not latei date than 450 B o , he is repiesentid 
starting foi hittlo, st'niding beside the quadriga into winch his 
chanoteer Cebi roues has olieady mounted Both vases are now m 
the British Museum Though many of the subjects in winch he 
UTS BupiJo&ed to appeal have now been assigned to other heroes, — 
for exiunple, the frequently occurring Paitrng of Heetoi aud 
Andromache is by a more searchrng cniicism generally tians- 
foimed mto a scene from tire life of Amphiaiaus, — ^vet many 
undoubted eTamples remain We find such scenes as tire parting 
cup given by Hecuba to her son os he departs to the battle, his 
battle with Achilles in piesenrs of Apollo and Athene, or the 
diagging of lus corpse round the tomb of Patroclus 

HEOUBA (the Latin form of the Greek Htkdbi)^ wife 
of Pnam, is in Homer daughter of the Phrygian king 
Dymas, who dwelt on the bank of the Sangarius, but 
according to Euripides, Virgil, &c , hei father was named 
Cisseus According to Homer she was mother of mneteeii 
of Priam’s fifty sons When Troy was captured and Pnam 
XI. — 77 
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slain, slio wag made prisoner by the Greeks, Her fate is 
told in various ways, most of whicli connect lier with the 
promontory Cynossema, on the Thracian shore of the 
Hellespoi^t- According to Euripides {Hekabe), her youngest 
son Pulydorus was placod during the siege under the care 
o£ Polyinestor, king of Thrace. When the Greeks came 
to the Thriacian Chcr.gonesQ on their way home Hecuba 
discovered tint her son Polydorns had been murdered, and 
iu revenge slio contrived to put out the eyes of Polymestor 
and murder his two sons. She was acquitterl by Aga- 
memnon 3 but, as Polymestor foretold, she was turned into 
a dog, and her grave became a mark for ships. Other 
tales about her may bo found in Ovid (Alet., jciii. 423 jff'.) 
and Dietys. It is obvious from the tales of Hecuba’s trans- 
form itioii and death that she is a form of some goddess to 
whom dogs were sacred j and the analogy witli Scylla is 
striking. 

HEDA, WJLi.E.'tr Oeaasz, Dutch painter, born at Haarlem 
it is sail in 1594, and still living there in ICGS, was one 
of the earliest Dutchmen who devoted himself exclusively 
to the painting of still life. Ho was the conteniporary and 
comrade of Dirk Hals, with whom he had in common 
pictorial touch and technical execution. But Heda was 
more careful and fiuishod than Hals, and showed cotisidcr- 
nblo skill and not a little taste in arranging and colouring 
chased caps and beakers and tankards of proeious and 
inferior metals. Nothing is eo appetizingas his “luncheon,” 
with rave comestibles set out upon rich plate, oysters, — 
seldom without the cut lemon, — broad, champagne, olives, 
and pastry. Even tho commoner “refection” is also not 
without charm, as it comprlscsi a cut ham, bread, walnuts, 
and beer. One of Iloda’s early masterpieces, dated 1C23, 
in the Munich Pinakothok is os homely as a later on© of 
1051 ill the Lichtenntoin Gallery at Vienna. A more 
luxurious repast is a Luncheon in the Augahui^ Gallery, 
flatad 1044. Most of Heda’e pioturea are on tho Continent, 
notably iu the galleries of Paris, Parmn, Ghent, Darmstadt, 
Gotha, Srunicli, and Vienna. Ho was a man of repute in 
his native city, and filled all the ofHces of dignity and trust 
in the guild of Haarlem. Ho soeins to have had consider- 
able influence iu forming the younger Frans Hals. 

HEDGEHOG {Erinaceua eurapanis, Linn.), the Oommon 
Urchin of Pennant, JliHason of the l^rencli, JSiccio of the 
Italians, Jffel of the Germans, ia tho best known, and 
from flu anatomical point of view perhaps the most charac- 
teristic, of the JnsecHvora. The genus is remarkable for 
its dentition, its armature of spines, and its short tail, while 
tho ordinary ia characterized by not having the spines 

longer than the head or the ears more than half that length. 
The ux^xier jaw is longer than the lower one, and the whole 
snout, which is long and flexible, has somewhat the appear- 
ance of that of the hog; the nostrils aro narrow; and the 
daws are long but weak. The animal is about 10 laches 
long, its eyes are small, and the integument of the ventral 
surface is covered with hairs of the orduiary character. 
The brain is remarfcoble for its low degree of development, 
tho cerebral hemispheres being excessively small, and 
marked wdth but one groove, and that a shallow one, on 
each sicle, while the more special characters of this region 
caU. to mind the organization of the some parts in the very 
lowest of tnamm-ffls. 

The most remarkable point in its external appearance is 
the ijossession of spines, and the power xiossessed by it of 
rolling itself up into a ball, from which those epines stand 
out iu every diraotion. The spines, which are modifled 
hairs, are sharp, hard, and elastic, and form so efficient a 
defence that ihece are but few animals that are. able, and 
even they rarely, to effect a anccessful attack on this curioas 
creature. The moment it is touched, or even hears the 
sound of so slight a menace as the report of a gun, it rolls 
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itself up by the action of the powerful muscles which lie 
just beneath the skin, while this same contraction effects 
the erection of the spines. The most important muscle 
ia the orMcalaris paunietili, which extends over the anterior 
remon of the skull, as far down tho body as tho ventral 
or° purely hairy region, and on to the tail ; three other- 
muscles ore connected with this, and aid in the contraction 
of the integument, passing as they do from tho breast-bone 
to tho face and lower jaw, from the fore-arm to the sides of 
the ventral region, and from the fore-arm to the dorsal 
surfaca , ^ , 

Though insectivorous, the hedgehog is reported to have 
a great liking for mice, while frogs and toads, as_ well _ as 
plants and fruits, all seem to be acceptable ; its ingestion 
of snakes has been detailed by Bnckland and Broderip, and 
its fondness for eggs has caused it to meet with the enmity 
of game-preservers. Pennant reports that “ it lies under 
tho undeserved reproach of sucking cattle, and hurting their 
udders, bub the smallness of its mouth renders that impos- 
sible,” nor does it seem that any well-nuthenticated report 
of such an occurrence has ever been made. It makes a 
not rare domestic pet. In a state- of nature it does not 
emerge from its retreat during full daylight, unless urged 
out by hunger or by the necessities of its young. During 
the cold of winter it passes into a state of comjflete hiberna- 
tion, and its temperature falls very considerably ; having. 
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provided itself with a nest of dry leaves, it is well protected 
from the influences of the rain, and rolling itself up it re- 
mains undisturbed till distinctly warmer weather rotums. 
Iu July or August tho female brings forth four to eight 
young, or, according to others (Bell), two to four at a some- 
what earlier period ; at birth the sxaines, which in the adult- 
are black in the middle, are white and soft-, but soon harden, 
though they do not attain their full size until the succeed- 
ing spring. It is commonly found in woods and gardens, 
and extend over nearly tiie whole of Europe ; it has been ■ 
found at 6000 to 8000 feet above the level of the sea. The 
witch in Ifacbet/i who heard the “hedge-pig” w/iine thrice 
and once gave notan incorrect account of the character 
of its voieei, rarely as this is heard. The adult is provided 
mth thirty-six, and the young with twenly-four teeth ; in 
both cases canines appear to be absent ; the niadiau incisors 
are very long, and project ; there are two more false grinders 
in the upper than in the lower jaw, while the true molars - 
of the -upper ja-w are vemarkable for the presence o£ four 
ouBpB, of which the anterior inner and the posterior outer 
are connected by an obliquely-set ridge. This ie the same 
arrangement ae is seen in man. In the loivor jaw the 
corresponding teeth arej as iu the lemurs (or half-apes), 
provided with two transverse ridges. 

Sixteen species of the genus have been recognized by 
some zoologists. The tenrec {Oentetea) of Madagascar haa- 
very many points in common with lb, 
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' IIEDGE-SrABROW See Spaebow 

nEEM, Jan Davidsz van (or Johannes db), was bom 
auLonliiig to Houbiaken and Sandiart m 160t, accoidingto 
Desoampa in. 1 600, at Utrecht, and died at Antweip in 1083 
01 1684 Thoid has said of Heda, but it la only true of 
Do Heem, that “ he gloiihed insects, butteiiliea, and aU the 
minute bemga that swaim lu vegetation, and mado the 
moth dunk in cups of chased gold ” Ho was, if not the 
fust, certainly the greatest paintoi of still life in Holland , 
no aitibt of his class combined move successfully peifect 
loality of foim and ooloui with brilliancy and hnimony of 
tints No object of stone oi silvei, no flower humble or 
goigeous, no fiiiit of Europe or the tiopics, no twig oi leaf, 
with which he was not familiar Sometimes he ineiely 
represented a festoon oi a nosegay More fiequently he 
Winked with a puipose to point a moial or illnstiate a 
motto Here the snake lies coiled under the glass, theie a 
skull leits on blooming plants Gold and silvei tankaids 
01 cups suggest the vanity of eaithly possessions , salvation 
IS allegoiized in a chalice amidst blossoms, death as a 
cincifix inside a wieath Sometimes De Heem painted 
alone, sometimes m company with mon of his school, 
Madonnas oi poitiaits snnouuded by festoons of finit oi 
floweis At one time he signed with initials, at others with 
Johannes, at others again with the name of Ins fathei joined 
to his own At rare intci vals he condescended to a date, 
and when he did the work was certainly of the best De 
Heem enteied the guild of Antwerp in 1635-6, and became 
a buigher of that city in 1637 Ha steadily mamtamod 
hib lesidenoe till 1667, when ha moved to Utiecht, wheie 
traces of Ins presence ai e pieserved m i ecords of 1668, 1 669, 
and 1G70 It la not known when he finally leturned to 
Antweip, but his death is recorded in the guild books of 
that place A very eaily piotuio, dated 1628, in the 
galleiy of Gotha, beanng the signature ot Johannes in full, 
shows that De Heem at that time was familiai with the 
technical habits of e'cecution pcculiai to the youth of Albeit 
Cuyp In later yeaia ha completely shook off dependence, 
and appears m all the vigour of his own oziginahty 

Oat of 100 pictnios oi moie to he met with m Eniopean ^llcnes 
scaiocly eighteen aie dated The caiboat after that of Gotha is a 
chased taukaid, with *1 hottle, a sllvci cup, and a lemon on a 
mdihla table, dated IdiO, in the mnsonm of Ameteidam A 
similRi woik of 16i5, with the nddition of fiait and floweis and 
a distant landscape, is in Loid Sndnor’s collection at Longfoid 
A chalice in a wreath, with the radiant host amidst whoatshenves, 
giapos, and. flowois, is a mosteipiseo of 1648 in tlio Bclvedoio of 
Yieuni A wreath lound a Madonna of life size, dated 1060, in 
the museum of Beilm, showa that De Heem could punt biightly 
and haimomouily on a laige scale In the Pmakothek at Mnnich 
13 the oelehiated composition of 1653, in which orcepma, beanti 
fully commingled with gourds ond blachbeiiii-s, twigs of oiange, 
myitle, andpeaob, oie enlivened by butterflies, moths, and beetles 
A landscape with a blooming rose tree, a jug of stiawbeiues, a 
selection of finit, and a ma^le bust of Pan, dated. 1655, is m 
the Hermit ige at St Peteisbmg, an allegoiy of abundance m 
a medallion wneathed with fiuit and floweis, in the gallery of 
Biussels, 13 insoribed with De Heem’a monomam, the date of 
1668, and the name of an obsciuo artist c^led Lamhieohts 
All these pieces ethibit the master in full possession of his aitistie 
fooulties 

OoBwniiXUS nB Hbbm, the son of Johannes, was in practioo as a 
flowoi pointer at Utiecht in 1668, and was still active in his piofia 
Sion m 1671 at the Hague His pictures aie not equal to those of 
Ills sue, but they aie nH well authenticated, and most of them in 
the golleiies of tho Hague, Dresden, Cassel, Yieuna, and Beihn 
In tsA Staedel at Fianktoit is a flint pieoe, with pot herbs and a 
poicelain jug, dated 1658 , another, dated 1671, is m tho museinn 
of Biuaaola David Dk nBEW, anothci member of the family, 
entered the guild of Utrecht in 1668 and that of Antwerp in 1698 
The best piece assigned, to him is a table with a lobeter, tcuit, and 
glasses, in the galleiy of Ainsterdom , others bear his signature m 
the museums of Ploionoe, St Peterabuxg, and Brunswick Itis well 
to guoid against the fallacy that David do Heem above mentioned 
is the fathoi of Jon de Heem 'We should also be careful not to 
make two peisons of the aitist who sometimee signs Johannes, 
fcometimes Jan Daudsz or J D Hoem 
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HEEJISKEHK, Johan van (15^7-1656), Dutch poet, 
was boin at Amsteidam in 1597 He was educated as 
a thud at Bayonne, and entered the uniaersity of Leyden 
m 1617 In 1621 he went abioad on the giand torn, 
leaving behind him hia fii&t volume of poems, Alimelunst 
(The Art of Love), which appealed in 1G22 Ha was 
absent fiom Holland foui years He was made mastei of 
alls at Bonigesin 1623, and m 1624: visited Hugo Giotius 
in Puis On his letuiii in 1G26 he published Alinnejdigt 
(The Duty of Love), ami began to piactiae as an advocate 
in the Hague In 1628 he was sent to England in his 
legal capacity by the Dutch East India Company, to settle 
the rlisputo lespecting Amboyna In tho same year he 
pnhlishcd the poem entitled Mitmekunde, or tho Science of 
Lovo He proceeded to Amsterdam in 1640, where he 
maiiied Ahda, sister of tho eminent statesman Van 
Beimingen In 1642 he published The Cid, a tiagi 
comedy, and in 1647 his most famous work, the pastoral 
romance of Batavische Arcadia, which he had written ten 
yeais befoie During the last twelve years of his life 
Heemskeik sat in the uppei chamber of the states-geueral 
Hia last poetical work was The Incuniiant He died 

at Amsterdam on the 27th of Fobruaiy 1G56 

The poetiy of Heomskiik, which fell into oblivion dining the 
I8th oeiitmy, is now once moie loaJ and. vilued He takes a pio 
minent plioc among wiitws of the boioud i ink in tho gicat age of 
Dntch lituatuie But bis famous pastoral, tho Batavtan A? uulxa, 
which was founded on tho AUree oi Jblonoie d Uifc, enjoyed a gicnt 
popularity for moie than a centuiy, and passed, thiough twilve 
editions It provoked a host of moie oi less able imitations, 
of which the most distingiushcd w ci o the BomiuJiO Aicaiha (lOCJj 
of Lamheitus Bm, 'A ib ZaanlandsthB Ai eadia (1658) of IlduliiL 
Zootehooin, and tho Jtothi tlamache Aiiacha (1703) oi Willem den 
Blget But the oiiginal woik of lleeni'kerk, in whieh a paity 
of nymphs and shepYicids go out fiom the Hague to Kitwyk, and 
there indulge in polite imd pastoial diseouise, sui pisses all these 
in biightness and voiaatility 

HEEMSKEBK, Mihtin Jacoebz (1498-1574), some 
tunes called Van Veen, was bom at Heemskeik m Holland 
m 1498, and apprenticed by his father, a small faimei, to 
Coinelisz VVillernsz, a paintei at Haarlem Recalled after 
a time to the paternal homestead and put to the plough 
or file milking of cows, young Heemskeik took the fiiet 
oppoitumty that ofifered to inn away, end demonstiatcd 
hia wish to leave home tor evei by walking in a single tlaj 
the 60 miles which separate his native hamlet fum the 
town of Delft There he studied under a local master 
whom he soon deserted for John Sohoreel of Haailem 
At Haarlem he formed wlrat is known as hia first manner, 
which 18 but n quaint and gauche imitation of the floiirl 
style brought from Italy by Mabuse and others He then 
started on a wandering tom, during which he visited the 
whole of northern and cential Italy, stopping at Borne, 
where he bad letters for a cardinal It is evidence of the 
facihty with which he acquired the rapid execution of 
a scene-painter that he was selected to co operate -with 
Antonio da San Gallo, Battista Eianco, and Francesco 
Salviati to decorate tho triumphal arches ei ected at Home 
in April 1636 in honour of Charles V Vasari, who saw 
the battle-pieces which Heemskeik then produced, says 
they wore well composed and boldly executed On hts 
retorn to the Netherlands he settled et Haarlem, wheio 
he soon (1640) became preeident of bis guild, married twice, 
and seonred a large and lucrative practice In 1572 ho 
left Haarlem for Amsterdam, to avoid the siege winch the 
Spaniards laid to the place, and there he made a will which 
has been preserved, and showa that he had lived long enough 
anil prosperously enough to make a fortune At his death, 
which took place on the let of October 1674, he left money 
and land in trust to tlie orphanage of Haailem, with 
interest to be paid yearly to any couple which should be 
willing to perform the marriage ceremony on the slab of 
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his toiiih 111 the cathedral of Haailem It waa a. super&ti- 
tiou which still exists lu Catholic Holland that a mariiago 
so celebrated would secuie the peace of the dead witlun 
the tomb 

The walks of IlfLiiisktik au' sHlI iciy uuintious, but by uo 
mt all's in tUc s line tluu iiul ii thij wcieiullu m islci’s ow n tnut 
Ailiin mil Eit, iiul St Tukc imuliiig the Liktucss of tlic Viigin 
■will C'hilih in i>iisii«(i of n jini-t ciowiml with i\\ Imos, awl 
a, paiuit in ii ciRc— -iii alt u iiicti ill the pilbiyof 11 m lorn, iwl 
the Icicc ilomo 111 thi iiixisiiuu of Ohciil, up (.liaiicteiistic woiks 
of thi. pciiod iiiLciiliiig Ifii ntsk< ik 1 . 1 1 'lt to ] t ilj An iltu inoco 
O'ceciilod till bt Lmimu of Alkiniii iii lidS-ll, and coiaposul of 
at kist i ilo^Lti liigc i»tmls would, if jinsditd, hue giitn us n 
cluo to liia altci his kIuiii homt)i( sotttlL In. ils an&cncc 

M 9 h^ve a Cimiiivion tvoLulMl foi tlio KioIks Cluics at dhent 
(now in llie Ulicpt AlustunO m l'»43, uid tlic nltai i>iolc of the 
Diilitis CoiJipiiij It Jfiiiluii, now in tbn gillciyof tlie Iligiie, 
md hnishi d in 1 'ill) In tbcsi \\i obscivo tbit Ileiiiwkuk studiLd 
mil niM itiil thf fill ins tihnli he lind sptii at lloini in the woiks of 
UiiliPlnigilii iiid itipbul, nud in Loinliiidy lu the ficsios of 
M intigu i ind fiiiilio lloin mo Ifut he iwyei foigot the while hia 
Dutch Diigiii oi the nimlcls fust piisciitcd to him hj Sthoicil and 
lIilnisL As litt IS loH Ins im mol y still SUV ed him to piodupi 
acopyliom llijiliicVs ^luloiiiii di Loictto Igdlciv of Hnihni) 
A Judgmoiit of Aliiiniis, dilcd 15()1, in tin Buhii Museum, piovcs 
liiiu to have lueii well aifLiiuiitcd with aiuitoiiii, but incniioble of 
seloction ind msi nsililc of gi icl, bold of hand and inone to diiing 
though tawdij coiiti ists ol < oloui, and fond ot flotul aiclutoctnic 
Two altai pieces which ho huishiU. foi olivneliis it Delft m 1561 
mil lO'i’l, Olio coniiilita, the otUei a fiaginmt, in the museum 
of Hnailun, a tliinl ot IBIl iii tho Buissols Alnscum, loinesonling 
Golgotlirt, the Ciiioiflxion, the FJight into Eitipt, Cliust on the 
Mount, and scenes horn the lives ot St Biiuniil and St Benedict, 
aio all fwilj lopicsoiitdtivi of his style Btsuloa these we lave 
the Oineilixion lu tin Heunutago of St retiisbuig. and 'two 
Triumphs ot Sileiius in the gdleiyof Vienna, mwltieh the same 
relation to Ginlio Eoiiiano may Iw noted as w o maik in the can 
71SQS of Itinaldo of ilintim Othci of vauiug importinoe 

aic in the galluics of Rotteidam, hlnnich, Cnssel, Biunswick, 
Carls! tihe, Jliina, nnd Coiicnliigen In England tho insotei is 
best known by his lUiwinga A eomimiatively feeble piotme by 
linn IS the 1/ 1 st Jndginoiit in tho pahta of Hampton Court 

HEEItElsr, Arnold IlrRMANN Ludwig (1760-1842), 
an eminent Qeiinati bi&toiian, was boiu 2'ith Octobei 1760 
at Ai beigon neai Bi omen Ho stiidied philosophy, theology, 
and lustoiy at Qottmgen, and tlieieaftei travelled in Italy, 
France, and the WetheiliiKls In 1787 ha was appointed 
one of the piofessois of philosophy at Gottingen, and he 
after-waidb was chosen anlio coaucillor, pti'yy councillor, 
&c, iQceived in short those levraids which aie the lot of 
suBcessfiil Geiraaii aeholats He died 7th Maich 1842 
Heeien’s gieat merit as an bistauan was that he regarded 
the states of antiquity fioiii an altogether fie&h point of 
view He examined then econoinio loTations, their consti 
tutions, then financial systems, and thus was enabled to 
throw quite a new light on the development of the old 
woild He possessed vast and votied learning, pei&ct 
calmnefas and iinpaitiahty, nnd gieat power of histoiical 
insight A French ciihc has thus bnefly summed up his 
merits — “ He had all the qualities of the historians of his 
nation without then defects, and there is not a Fiencli 
hiStoiian snpeiior to him in cleainass of thought arnl 
method of composition ” 

Hoeien’a clucf woiks. weio — Idieti tlic? dci VtiKdir, und 

den Bandel det 'Bornehyniten VoJlat det altm TTeU (2 lols , Gott , 
1793-1796 , 4th ed , 6 veils, 1824-20, English iians , Oxford, 
1833), CfesefilcTite aea SCudzttms cley claisiecltcn Lxteyatw usd dem 
JVtederavdleheti, der ITisTiiJWcAty'toi (2 i ols , Gott , 1797-1803 
iiewea , 1832), 2 ?ta Oesdh%c7tte di,? ataaion cks AHcHJmms {Qott , 6tli 
ml , 1826 , English ttans , Oxfoul, 1840) , GuschxiJite des eutopet 
xuMn StaaUnsystems (Gott , 1800, Bth eel , 1830 , English fan,.. 
1884), Veraxieh ezner Bnixjuieleluxzg dor Folfjen dei Zxcu^jzUgi, (Gott , 
1808, and, m Frenoh, Pans, 1808, a prize essaj of the Institntc of 
FrftiiCd} Sdsidcs these Heeieu "wiote luiof hioficiaphicol sketches 
of Joh von Uvllei (Leipsip, 1810), Spittler (1812), and C G 
Herao (Gott , ISIS), founded wn-th Fiert the tamoxis hiBUnusal 
ooUeotion Oeaehichte der europ Siaaten (Gotha, 1819, and follow 
mg years), and contributed many papers to learned peiiodioala A 
Mllectioa of Eeeren's BhatonaeM VPerko was published in 15 yds 


HEGEL, GeoeOt Wilhelm Feiedeioh (1770-1831), 
was bom at Stuttgart on the 27tli August 1770 Ilia 
father, an oflicial in the fiscal service of Wnrtembeig, is 
not otheivvisB known to fame, and of his motliei, who 
died when her eldest son, tho fntuiephiloaophei, was in Ins 
fomtecntli ycai, we only hcai that she had scholaiahip 
onough to teach him the elements of Latin He had one 
aibtei, Cliiistiuna, who died unmaiiied, and a biuther 
Ludwig, who seived in the campaigns of Napoleon 

At the gyrauasium or gianimai school of Stuttgait, 
wheic Hegd was educated between the ages of seven and 
eighteen, he was not lemaiLable His main feat was a 
diaiy kept in Geiman and to a less extent m Latin, at 
Intel vala during eighteen months (1785—7), to lecoid and 
comment on incidents of the class lOom, the street, and the 
pailour Hia private industry was shown by wiitteu trans- 
lations ot the Axitigone, the Manual of Epictetus, &c But 
the chaiactenstic feature of his studies was the copious 
extiacla winch from this time onwaid he uuiemittmgly 
madn and pieaerved Alphabetically arianged iindoi suit- 
able heads, this strange congeiies, foiming hia intimate 
iibiary, compiised annotations on olassical authors, passages 
fiom newspapers, whole treatises on moials and mathe- 
matics fiom the standard woiks of the period It is the 
palpable exhibition of the marvellous receptivity by which 
h© satuiated himeelf ■with the thoughts of otheis, and 
absorbed in their integiity the law mateiials for elaboiation 
Yet as evidence that he was not meicly receptive we have 
essays already breathing that admuation of the classical 
world which he never lost Even then too his chief ainuse- 
ment was caids,and oven then he began the habit ot taking 
snuff 

In the antiima of 17S8 he entered at Tubingen as a 
student of theology, but though an exhibitioner and on 
the foundation, if we may so call the “ Stift,” ho show ed 
no interest in the theology oi pbiloBophy of the place his 
eeimons woi e a failure , and, instead of seeking aftei acado- 
mictd distinction, he found more congenial reading in the 
classics, on the advantages of studying which, his first essay 
was -wiitten After two years he took the customaiy 
degree of Ph D , and in the autumn of 1793 received his 
theological eeitificate, stating him to be of good abilities, 
but of middling industry and knowledge, and eb^iecially 
deficient in philosophy 

His university career, unlike that of Schelling, who, five 
yeirs younger, came to Tubingen in 1790, was not brilliant 
Hegel was quietly making hunself at home in the Greek 
and Homan world, and gathering stores of miscellaueous 
information Amongst his comrades he went by the title 
of “old man,” such, it is said, being his witheied aspect 
He took part, however, in the usual walks and beer-dnnkiug, 
and even it seems lore making, of the student But he 
gained most fiom intellectual interoourse with his contem- 
poraiies Several of those ace mentioned, but the two best 
known to fame were Holderlin and Schelling The foiiner, 
who was of the same age as Hegel, loft for Jena about 
the tune that Schelling aiiived With him Hegel learned 
to feel for the old Gieoks a love which grow stionger as the 
seim-Kantianized theology of his teachers more and more 
failed to inteiebt him With Schelling like sympathies 
hound him They both proiebted against the political and 
ecclesiastical inertia of their native state, and adopted with 
feivonr the revolutionary doctrines of freedom and reason 
The myth which tells how the two went out one morning 
to dance louud a tiee of liberty in a meadow is antedated, 
as the incident happened after they had left still it is in 
keeping with their opinions, if unsuited to their character 

Lika many a German student, Hegel was glad, of a 
tutorship, m 1793, when his umveisity course ended For 
three years he taught the children of a M Steiger of 
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T^icliiigg Tseliiigg was the summer lesidenoe of the family, tutois caiiiecl little luggage, save a pach of caids to while 
neai Erlach on the lake of Biel , in winter they lived m away the hours of rest Hegel was particularly delighted 
Bern Little happened in these years Hegel had a few with the varied play of the watci falls Still no glamour 
acquaintancea m Bern , but, on the whole, lutellectodlly blinds him to the Bq.ualor of Swiss peasant life The 
he Ip'ed in isolation Ho was, howevei, fai from inactive glaciers and the locks call foith no raptures “The 
Local indnenoes may explain a syetematic account of the spectacle of these eternally dead masses gave me nothing 
fiscal system of the canton Bern which he made tor himself but the memotonous and at last tedious idea, ‘Ea isfc so ’ ' 
But the mam factor in Hegel’s mental growth came from Again, speaking of the uppei parts of the Hasli-thal “I 
hia study of Christianity Undei the impulse given by doubt if the moat orthodox theologian would be bold 
Lessing and Kant be turned to the original lecords of enough in these regions to credit nature with the purpose 
Ohiistianity, and attempted to construe tor himself tho leal of being useful to man, who with difficulty must wrest fiom 
significance of Christ He wrote a life of Jesus, in which her the scanty pittance of which he can make use, — who is 
Jeti'is was simply tho son of Joseph and Mary He did uncertain whethei rocks or avalanches may not crush him 
not stop to ciiticize as a philologist, and simply ignored to pieces even as he steals a poor handful of grass, end 
the miiaciilous Ho asked foi the secret contained m the destioy his miserable hut and cow-stall, the wretched woik 
conduct and sayings of this man which made him the hope of his hands " 

of the human race To Hegel Jesus appeared as revealing Towards the close of bis engagement at Bern, Hegel had 
tho unity with God in which the Gieeka in their best days received hopes from Schelling of a post at Jena Tired of 
unwittingly lejoiced, and as lifting the eyes of the Jews isolation, he was anxious to get away from Bern Eortun- 
fiom a lawgiver who metes out punishment on the trails- atdy his fiiend Plolderlin, who was now tutor in Fiank 
giessor, to the destiny which m the Greek conception falls fort, secured a similar situation there for Hegel in the 
on the just no less than on the unjust family of a Herr Gogol, a merchant Hegel entered upon 

The interest of these lucubrations is in general twofold his new post in Januaiy 1797 It was apparently moie 
In Jesus Hegel finds the expression for something higher agreeable, and left more time for study At the same time 
than mere morality he finds a noble spirit which rises ho was nearer the centre of public inteiest But above oil 
above the contrasts of virtue and vice mto the concrete life, it renewed tho much-missed intellectual society Holdetlin 
seeing the infinite always ombraomg our finitude, and pro was stdl, as formerly, enamoured of the ideal of ancient 
claiming the divine which is in man and cannot be over- Greece And another fnend called Bmolair, a Fiohtean, 
oomo by enor ami evil, unless the man close his oyea and the authoi of several forgotten philosophical works, helped 
eais to the godlike presence within him In religious life, to animate Hegel’s interest in philosophy 
m slioit, he finds the principle which reconciles the opposi- It may have been the political jiosition of Frankfort that 
tioiis of the temporal and ordinary mind But, secondly, made Hegel about this tune turn to questions of economics 
the geneial source of the doctrine that life is higher than and government He bad studied Gibbon, Hume, and 
all its incidents and codes is of interest He does nob free Montesquieu in Switzeiland We now find him making 
himself fiom the omrent theology either by rational morabz- copious extiacts from the English newspapers on the Foor- 
ing like Kant, or by hold speculative synthesis like Fichte Law Bill of 1796 , criticizing the Pinssian land Jaws, pro 
and Schelling He finds his pianacea iii the concrete hfe of mulgated about the same lime , and writing a commentary 
humanity he turns to histoiy, and not to abstract specula- on Sir James Steuait’s Ingniiipznto the FtirunpUi ofPohtv- 
tiou But although ho goes to the Scriptures, and tastes cal Economy, as a means of defining his own views on 
the mystical spirit of the mediaeval eamts, tho Christ of hia economics Here, as m contemporaneous criticisms of 
conception bas traits that seem borrowed from Socrates and Kant’s ethical writings, Hegel aims at collecting tho 
from the heroes of Attic tragedy, who sufier much and yet abstract discussion of a topic by treating it in its systematic 
smile gently on a destiny to which they were reconciled interconnexions Church and state, law and morality, com- 
Instead of the Hebraic doctrine of a Jesus punished for merce and art, are reduced to factors m the totality of 
oui sins, we have the Hellenic idea of a man who is calmly human life, from which the specialiats had isolated them 
tranquil lu the consciousness of his unity with God But the best evidence of Hegel's attention to contem- 

Dunng these years of arduous wrestling with the pro porary politics is two unpublished essays — one of them 
blems of religion, Hegel kept up a slack correspondence written ml 7 98, "On the Internal Condition of Wurtemberg 
with Schelling and Holderlm Schelling was already on in Becent Times, particularly on the Defects in the Megis- 
tlie way to fame He was trying (to quote his own words) tracy,’’ the other a criticism on the conatitution of Germany, 
to find the premises to the results ot Kant Meanwhile wntten, itis probable, nob long after the peace of Lundville' 
he kept Hegel abreast with German apecnlaiion Both of (1801) Both essays show more vigour in pomting out the 
them were intent on forcing the theologians fiom their inadequacies of the present than in suggesting a remedy 
holes into tho daylight, and grudged them any aid they Criticism, not construction, is theer forte In the first Hegel 
might expect from Kant’s postulation ot God and unmor- showed how the supineness of the committee of estates in 
tabby to crown the edifice of ethics After lamenting his Wurtemberg had favoured the usurpations of the superior 
want of books, Hegel concludes a letter of 1795 with the officials in whom the court had found compliant servants 
words, “Let reason and freedom remain our watchword, And though he perceived the advantages of change m the 
and our point of union the church invisible ’’ Great le constitution of the estates, he still doubted if an improved 
their anitnna against the pietistic hypocrisy of Wurtemberg system could work in the actual conditions of Ins native 

Meanwhile Holderlm in Jena had been following Fichte’s province The mam feature m the pamphlet is the recogni- 
career with an enthusiasm with which he infected Hegel tion that a spirit of reform is abroad If Wurtemberg 
After these vehement struggles of thought, it is pleasing suffered from a bureaucracy tempered by despotism, the 
to turn to a short tour which Hegel in company with three Fatherland in general suffered no less “ Germany,” so 
other tutors made through the Bernese Oberland m July begins the second of these unpubliBhed papers, “ is no 
and August 1796 Of this tour he has left a minute diary longer a state" Eefernng the collapse of the empire to 
It embraced Lauterbrumen, Gnndelwald, the Grimsel, and tho retention of feudal forms and to the action of religiors 
the valley of the Keuss to the lake of Luoema T3ie animosities, Hegel looked forward to reorganization by a 
popular passion for natural scenery had Scarcely begun, and central power (Austria) winding the imperial army, and 
the days of hotels and tourists were distant Our four by a representative body elected by tho geographical dw- 
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tncts of fclio empire Eiitsucli aniEiaiio, he butv well, could 
only be the outcome of violeuco — of “ blood and iron ” 
The philosophei did not pose as aiiractitalatatesnian IIo 
only deacubod the Gcinmn cmpiio in ite nullity as a con 
cep ti in « ithout e-vistence in f let In inch a stato of things 

it was the bnime-ji of the pliilosophoi to set foith the out- 
lines of the coming epoch, iia they were alieady moulding 
thomselvei into shape, amidst what the ordinaiy eye saw 
only aa the disiutegiation of the old foinib of social life 
Hia old uiturcat in the lehgioua question leappeart., but 
111 a moie philosophical form Staiting mtli the coiitia&t 
between a nituialand a poaitive leligion, he rogaids a 
positive religion na one imposed upon the mind from with- 
out, mb a iiatuial growth oiowning the lound of hnman 
life A nitnial icligion, on tho othoi Laud, was not, ho 
thuuglit, tho one uiiivets-il leligion of every clime and age, 
but ixther tho spmtaneous development of tho national 
coiisci»,aco larjiiig iii vaijiiig circunistaiioos A people’s 
religion completes end coiiaeciales then whole activity in 
it the peofile uses ahovo its finite life m limited splieies to 
an infinite life where it feels itself all at one Even pliilo 
Bophy w ith Hegel at this eji ich was Buboidinato to leligion, 
for plnloiophy must novel abandon tho finite in tho seaich 
foi the iiifinito Soon, howevei, Hegel adopted a view 
acooidrag to w Inch philos iphy is a 1 uglier mode of appre 
bending the inhciito than even leligion 

At Frankfort, meanwhilG, the plidosopluo ideas of Hegel 
fiist aasimod the propot iilulosopliic foim “In my soien 
tific training,” lie sajs (in a ktfcei to iSchelliiig of November 
2, 1800), “ which started fioni more subordinate wants of 
man, I could uut bat be forced onwards to Bcience, and at 
the Bsme tune tho ideal of youth had to tiansform itstlt 
into the rofioctive form of a system” In a MS of 102 
qiiaiti sheets, of which the three first and the seventh arc 
wanting, there is presoivei the oiiginal sketch of tho 
Hegelian system, so fu at least as the logte and meta 
physics and pait of tho philosophy of nature are concerned 
Tho thud part of tho systoru — tho ethical theoiy — seems 
to have been compnsod aftoivvarJs, it is contained in ito 
fust diaiight in another MS of tUuty sheets Even these 
had been ptecedod by earliei F^thagoiean constinciaons 
onvisigmg the divine life iii dmiie tiianglee 

Ciicumstances soon put Ilegol in the way to complete 
these oiitliaea Hh father died in January 1799, and the 
slender suin which Hegel letcived as his inheritance, 3164: 
gulden (about £360), enabled him to think once more of 
a studious life At the close of 1800 we find lum asking 
Schellmg for letters of inti oduotion to Bxinbeig, wheie with 
cheip living and good beei he hoped topiepaie himself for 
the intelleetaal excitement of Jena The upshot was that 
ITegcl arrived at Jena in Jauuaiy 1801 An end hod 
alicadj COMO to the bulliaut epoch at Jena, when tho 
romantic poets, Tieck, Novahs, and the Solilegels made it 
tlip hoadquaiteis of then fantastic mysticism, and Ficlito 
turned theresnlta of Kant into the banner of revolationaiy 
uleis Sohelling was. the main philosophical lion of the 
time, and in soma quarters Hegel was spoken of as a new 
champion summoned from Swabia by Schelhng to help 
him in his sfiiigglp with the moie iiiosaio continuatois of 
Kant Hegel's first performance seemed to justify the 
rumoui It was an essay on the difference between the 
philosophic systems of Fichte and Schellmg, tending m 
the main to support the lattei Still moie staking was 
the agreement shown in the Giitv:alJournalof£ktio8op/iy, 
which Schellmg and Hegel wrote conjointly dunng the 
years 1802—3 So latent was the diffeience between 
them at this epoch that it, in one oi two oases, is not with 
certainty possible to determine by whom the essay was 
written Even nt a later period foreign cntics like Cousin 
saw m<aohf that was alike in the two doctrines, and did not 


hesitate to icgard Hegel as a discipIc of Schellmg The dis- 
sertatiou by which Hegel qualified for the position of privat 
docent — on essay, De o>lntia 2 >^aneta‘)uni — was piobably 
chosen undei the influence of ScheUing’s philosophy of 
nature It was an unfortunate subject For while Hegel, 
depending on a numeiical proiiortion suggested by Plato, 
hinted m a single sentence that it might bo a mistake to 
look for a planet in tho interval between Mais and Jupiter, 
Professor Plaz^l had already discovered the first of the 
o&teioids on 1st Januaiy 1801 Apparently tn August, 
when Hegel qualified, the news of the discovery had not 
yet reached him, but critics have made this luckless sugges- 
tion the giound of attack on a pi %oii philosophy The 
theses attached to this dissertation contained some cJiarac- 
teiistic paradoxes, e g , that the syllogism is the principle 
of idealism, that a squaie is tlie law of nature, and a 
tnangle of mind, «fec 

Hegel’s eaihest lectuies, in the wmtei of 1801-2, on 
logic and metaphysics weie attended by about eleven 
students At a later peiiod, in 1804, we find him with a 
class of about thii ly, lectuiing on his whole system , hut his 
average attendance was rather less Besides philosoxihy, 
ho once at least lectured on mathematics As ha taught, 
he was led to modify lus original system, and notice after 
notice of his lectuies promised a text-book of iihilosojiliy — 
which, however, failed to appear Meanwhile, aftei the 
doportuie of Schellmg fiom Jena m the middle of 1803, 
Hegel w'as left to work out his own views Besides philo- 
sophical studies, wheiB he now added Aristotle to Plato, he 
read Homer ana the Gieelc tragedians, made extiacts fiom 
books, attended lectures on physiology, and dabbled in 
othei sciences On lus own representation at Weimai, he 
was lu Februaiy 1805 made a piofessor oxtiaordinanus, 
aud m July 1806 Jiew his first and only stipend — 100 
thalers At Jena, though some of lus heareis became 
devotedly attached to him, Hegel was not a popular 
lecturer any more than Kinuse The oidinary student 
found Fnes more intelligible 

Of the lectuies of that period there still lomam consider- 
able notes The language often had a theological tinge 
(never entirely absent), ns when the “ idea ” was spoken of, 
oi “the night of the divine myateiy,” oi the dialectic of the 
absolute called the “ course of the divine life ” Still his 
view was growing clearer, and his diffeience fioin Sclielling 
more palpable Both Schellmg aud Hegel stand m a i elu- 
tion to art, but while the sestlietic model of Schellmg was 
found in the contempoiaiy world, where ait was a special 
sphere and the artist a separate profession in no intimate 
connexion with the age and nation, the model of Hegel was 
found rathei in those works of national art in which art is 
not a part of tho common life but an aspect of it, and the 
artist IS not a meie mdividual hut a corcentiation of the 
passion and powei of beauty in the whole community 
“ Such art," says Hegel, “ is the common good and the work 
of aU F^ch generation hands it on beautified to the next , 
each has done something to give utterance to the univcisal 
thought Those who are said to have genius have acquired 
some special aptitude by which they lender the genoial 
shapes of the nation their own work, one in one point, 
another in another What they produce is not their 
invention, but the invention of the whole nation , or rather, 
what they find is that the whole nation has found its tine 
nature Each, as it were, piles up his stone So too does 
the artist Somehow he has the good fortano to come last, 
and when he places his stone the archatands self-supported ” 
Hegel, as we have already seen, was fully aware of the 
change that was coming over the world “ A new epoch,” 
ha says, “has arisen It seems as if the world spirit had 
now succeeded m freeing itself fiom all foreign objective 
existence, and finally apprehending itself as absolute mind ” 
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ThesG worrTa come fiom lectures on the history of philo- 
sojjby, which laid the foundation for Ins “Phenomenology 
ot the Mind ” The punting of this woik {Phatiomenologie 
des Gezstes) begun iii 1806 at Bambeig, and tho sheets weie 
distiibuted, as they appeared, to a class where he treated 
tho phenomenology as an intioduction to logic That 
com so he closed on the 18th Septemboi 1806, as follows 
— “ This, gentlemen, is speculative philosophy, so far as I 
have worked it out We stand in a momentoua tune, — a 
seething muss, in which the mind has made a sadden bounil, 
left its old shape behind, and is gaining a new The whole 
bulk of our old ideas, the very bands of the world, are lent 
asundei, and collapse like a dieam Mind is piepaiing a 
new start Philosophy, above all things, has to own and 
welcome such a start While aome mpoweiless lesistance 
cling to the past, and theraajoiity help, but iiu consciously, 
to swell the numbeis of its cortege, philosophy, lecognizing 
it as the otei nal, has to show it due honoui " 

Less than a month aftei, on the 14th October 1806, 
Kapoleon was at Jena But Hegel, like Goethe, folt no 
patiiotic slinddei at the victory, and mPiussia ha saw only 
a coi lupt and conceited bnreauemoy IVntiag to his fiiend 
Hiethammer on the day before the battle, ho speaks only 
with admiration of the “ world soul,” the emperoi, and only 
with sitisfaction of the piobable overthiow of tho badly- 
generallel and inejBioieat Piussians The scholar’s wish 
was to see the clouds of war pass away, and leave thinheis 
to their peaceful work His manusciipts were liis mam 
care , and doubtful of the safety of his last despatch to 
Bimbeig, and disturbed by the Piench soldiers m liis 
lodgings, ha burned off, with the last pages of the Pheno- 
memloyj/ in his pocket, to tako lefuge in the pro-rector’s 
house Hegel’s fortunes wore now at the lowest ebb 
Without moans and obliged to boirow fiom his friend 
Niethammer, he had no furthei hopes from the impovoiished 
univeisiby He had alieady tried to get away horn Jena 
111 1805, when seveial lectmeis left m consequence of 
diminished classes, he had written to Voss suggesting that 
lus philosophy might find moie congenial soil ui Heidelberg , 
but the application boie no fruit How, however, it was 
necessary to do something A.ad eo, when the propnetoi 
of the JBamheiger JZeitwig was m want of an editor, Hegel, 
who had been named by Nietbammer, at once accepted the 
offer, which involved a certain partnership in the concern 
Eaily in 1807 he came to Bamberg, and atasted foi about 
eighteen months Of his editorial work theie is httle to 
tell , no leading articles appeared iii lus columns Patriotic 
indignation Against Napoleon, or interest in the foi tunes of 
Prussia, were not wanted, and probably would not have 
been allowed The editoi was only es.pected to give his 
constituency news, and lie did so with proper neutrality 
and from the best sources availablo It was not a lofty 
or suitable vocation, and when a nomination to the 
rectorship of the Aogidien-gymaaBiuni in Nmemberg was 
procuied for Hegel, again by the agency of Niethammei, 
who was now in the education office at Munich, he was 
glad to go 

From Decembei 1808 to August 1816 Hegel was school 
master Bavaria, at this time under the direction of 
Montgelas, was modernizing her institutions The school 
system was reorganued by new regulations, which, vnter 
<dta, presciibed a training in philosophy as part of the 
gymnasial course To tins regulatioa (with which Hegel, 
however, was not agreed) we owe a series of lessons in the 
outlines of philosophy — ethicel, logical, and psycliologioal — 
which Hegel drew up with great care and many revisions 
They were published in 1840 by Rosenktanz from Hegel’s 
papers Deviating somewhat from the official order, he 
Ibegan with the outlines of moral andrehgious doctrine, he 
ithen proceeded to- psychology and a combined system of 
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logic and metaphysics, and ended with a geneial summary 
of the whole of philosophy 

As a teachei and mas Lei Hegel seems to have been fairly 
successful Ho inspired conhdonce in his pupils, and 
maintained discipline vithont pedantic inteifeience iii their 
associations and sports On the prizo da^fS at the close of 
the session, his addi esses summing up tho history of the 
school year discussed some topic of geneial interest Fi% e 
of these addresses aio preserved The flist is an eirposition 
of the advantages of a classical tiaining, vheu it is not con- 
fined to mere i>oints of grammar “ The peifection and 
grandeui of the mastei-woiLs of Greek and Eoman hbera- 
tuie must ho the intellectual bath, the secular baptism, 
which gives the ffist and unfading tone and tinctuie of taste 
and science” Tho school was mainly classical, yet at 
least one half of the time was given to arithmetic, history 
and geography, mathematics, physics, and preliminary 
philosophy In anotliei address, speaking of the intioduc- 
tion of militaiy exercises at school, ho says — “These 
exercises, while not intended to withdraw the students from 
then more immediate duty, so fai as they have any calling 
to ik still remind them of the possibility that cveiy one, 
whatever lank in society he may belong to, may one day 
have to defend his country and his king, oi help to that 
end This duty, which is natural to all, was formerly 
recognized by every citizen, though whole ranks in the 
state have become stiangeis to the veiy idea of it “ 

On the 16th September 1811, in the summei vacation, 
Hegel mariied Mane von Tuohei The young lady (twenty- 
two years youngei than hei bndegroom) belonged to 
Nuremberg, and seems to have been all that could be 
wished f 01 in a wife She biought her husband no fortune, 
but a cheerful heart They seem to have had a happy if a 
fingal home , and a short excuisiou now and then w'as thou 
chief dissipation The husband kept a careful recoid of 
income and expenditure That income at Nmemberg 
amounted to 1500 gulden. (£1S0) and a house at Heidel- 
beig, 03 professoi, he received about the same sum , bub at 
Berlin his legular stipend was about 3000 thaleis (;£300) 
Two sons were born to them, the eldest, Karl, born 7th 
June ISIS, has since become eminent as a hiatoiian Tho 
younger was named Immanuel, born on the 24th Septembei 
1816 Hegel’s letters to his wife, written during hia 
solitary hohday tours to Vienna, the Netherlands, and Paris, 
breathe of kindly and happy affection Hegel, the touiist, 
re calhng happy days spent together, confessing that, were 
it not becanse of his sense of duty as a travellei, he would 
lather he at home, dividing his time between his books and 
his wife , commenting on the shop windows at Y lenna , cle 
scribing the straw hats of the Parisian ladies, — is a contrast 
to the professor of a piofound philosophical system But 
it shows that the enthusiasm which in his days of courtship 
moved him to verse had blossomed into a later age of 
domestic bhss 

The year after his mariiage appeared the first two 
volumes of his Wtxsenscliap dvr Logtk, and the work was 
completed by a third in 1816 This work, in which his 
system was for the first time presented in what, if we 
except a few minor alterations, was its ultimate shape, ^ 
found some audience in the woild, and fiom heie and there 
came voices of encouragement, Sinclair, who m 1811 
brought out three volumes on tUh and Oertamty , 
Windischmann, subsequently professor at Bonn, Thaden, a 
Danish peasant farmer and votary of free thought , Berger, 
another Dane and philosopher, Van Ghert, an old pupil, 
uow a Government official at Amsterdam, — these, as well as 
Knebel and Niethammer, corresimnded with him during 
this period Towards the close of his eighth session three 
professorships were almost simultaneously put within his 
reach, — at Erlangen, Berlm, and Heidelberg The Prussian 
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offai otLJK’&'bed a doubt that hit. long ahsouoe from umvoiaity 
tsaching might ha\o made huu rusty, so ha accepted the 
]ioat at Ileidelbcig, wlieuce Fries had just gone to Jena 
He came to Iltidelbeig m Octohei 181G Though chaimed 
with the ncighbouihood, and plua&ed with the people, ho 
\,a 3 a little disappomtod when only foui hcaieis turned up 
foi oueof his. couisus Olhei 9 ,howevei,onthecncyclop£cdia 
of philosophy and the histoiy of philosophy diew classos 
of twenty to thiiLy While ho was there, Cousin fiist made 
his acq^uaintance, but a mote intimate relation dates fiom 
Beilin A,mong his jiupils was Hmiieha, who, uiiginally 
a law student, became a philosophical disciple and wiote 
seseial worLs, to ono of whitli, Itdigion %n ita Inwaid 
Jitilaiioii to Si itiite, Hegel wiote a lathei important preface 
in 1833 The stiaiigest of his hearers was an Esthoman 
baron, Boiis d’Yikull, who after serving in the Bussian 
niiny came to Ilcidclbcig to heai the wisdom of Hegel 
But his hooks and his lectin es weie xhke obscnio to the 
biiou, who betook himself by Hegel’s advice to some 
simplci fne, in the shape of rudiinentaiy knowledge, hofoio 
ho leturnerl to the Hegelian system The logic of his 
master, with whom ha became intimate, was afterwards hia 
constant companion in his tiavcU 

At Heidelberg Hegel was also active in a hfceraiy way 
In 1817 he brought out tho ^ncyclojKccha oj the Philo- 
sophical Sciences^ in outline, for uso at lua lectures In its 
first form it was a small treatise of about 300 octavo pages, 
but 111 the second of 1827, and the thud of 1830, it rapidly 
grew to twioo the original bulk It is the only exposition 
of tho Hegelian system as a whole which we have direct 
from Hegel’s own hand Besides this woik ho wrote two 
reviews for the Heidelberg JWwincAc? — the fiisfc ou Jacobi, 
the other a political pamphlet which called foith violent 
criticism It was entitled a Giiticism on the Tt amactions 
of the Pslatis of Wuitembeiff to, 1816-16 On the 16th 
hlarch 1815 King Frederick of Wurtemberg, at a meeting 
of tho estates of his kingdom, laid beforo them the draft 
of a new constitution, in accordance with the icsolutious of 
the cjngross of Vienna Though an improvement on the 
old constitution, it was unacceptable to the estates, jealous 
of their old privileges and susiiicious of the king’s intentions 
A decided majority demanded the restitution of their old 
laws, though tho kingdom now included a large population 
to which the old rights wore strange Hegel in lus essay, 
which was lepubhshed at Stuttgait, strongly supported the 
loyal proposals, and severely animadveited on the back- 
wardness of the buioaucracy and the landed interests In 
the mam ho was light , but he forgot too much the prove 
cation they had received, the usurpations and selfishness of 
the governing family, and the uniiatriotic character of tho 
king 

After two yeais at Heidelberg Hegel accepted the re 
newed offer of the chair of philosophy at Berhn, which 
had been kept vacant since the death of Fichte The 
hopes which this offer raised of a position less precanons 
than that of a university teacher of philosophy were m one 
sense disappointed , for more than a professor Hegel never 
became But his influence upon hia pupils, and his sohd- 
arity with the Prussian G-oveinment, gave hi-m a position 
such as few professors have held 

Ou the 22d October 1818 Hegel began his lectures at 
Berlin “ Our business and vocation,” he said to hisyonng 
hearers, “is to cheiish tho philosophical development of the 
substantial foundation (x e , the state) which has renewed 
its youth and increased its strength ” But Prussia had 
already proved false to the apiiit of freedom which had 
armed the peoples against Hapoleon Tho enthusiasm 
which in the hands of Stem, Humboldt, and jScharnhorst 
had reformed the social, intellectual, and military orgam 
aation of Prussia still smouldered , but hot-headed youth 


ful politicians made it buist into fitful flames Sober men 
weie disgusted by the absuidities pci petrated at the 
Waitbuig to celebiato tho tiicentcnaiy of tho Reformation 
And though piofessoia like Fries and Oken shaicd the 
behaviour of the students in this demonstration, and the 
assassination of Kotzebue in 1819 found admiiers— such 
as the theological profesaoi Do Wette, who spoke of it as 
a " beautiful sign of the time ” — Stem spoke of the two 
profesBois as a xiau of fools, and Niebnhi grow sad over the 
evtiavagaaces of tho younger generation Secret societies 
weie formed oi believed to be foiinmg , and the Govern- 
ments gtew alarmed In Prussia the reaction tuumphed 
by the withdrawal of Humboldt in the last days of 1819 , 
and the death of Hardenherg in 1822 was follow’ed by a 
petiod of bureaucracy and conservatism 

It was ID such an atmosphere that Hegel published the 
“ Phdosophy of Right ’ {Grumdlimen dei PhiLosoplne dei> 
RecMa) in 1821 It is a combined system of moral and 
political philosophy, oi a sociology dominated by the idea 
of the state It turns away contemptuously and fieicely 
fiom the sentimental aspirations of refoimers possessed by 
the democratic doctiine of the rights of the omnipotent 
nation Fries is stigmatized as ono of the “ iingleadeis of 
shallowness” who were bent on substituting a fancied tie 
ot enthusiasm and fiiendship for the established order of 
the state The disciplined philosophoi, who had devoted 
liiwifielf to the task of comiireh ending lie organism of the 
state, had no patience with feebler or more meicuiial minda 
who lecklessly laid hands on established ordinances, and 
set them aside where they contiavened humanitaiian sonti 
mentB With the piinoiplo that whatevci is real is rational, 
and whatevei is rational is real, Hegel fancied that he had 
stopped the mouths of political critics and constitution- 
mongers His theory was not a mere formulation of the 
Pmsbian state Much that he construed as necessary to a 
state was wanting in Pius&ia , and some of the reforms 
already introduced did not find their place in his system 
Yet, on the whole, he had taken his side with the Govein- 
ment Altenstein even expressed his satisfaction with the- 
book In hiB disgust at the crude conceptions of the 
enthusiasts, who had hoped that the war of liberation might 
end m a realm of internal liberty, Hegel had foigofteu his 
own youthful vows recorded in verso to Holder 1 in, “ never, 
never to live in peace with the ordinance which regulates 
feehng and opinion ” And yet if we look deeper we see 
that this is no worship of existing powers It is lathei due 
to an overpowonng sense of the value of organization, — a 
sense that liberty can never be dissevered froih older, that 
a vital interconnexion between all the parts of the body 
pohtic is the source of all good, so that while he can find 
nothing but biute weight in an organized public, he can 
compare the royal person in his ideal form of constitutional 
monarchy to the dot upon tho letter % A keen sense of 
how much is at stake in any alteration breeds suspicion of 
every reform 

During his thirteen years at Berlin Hegel’s whole soul 
seems to have been in his lectures Between 1823 and 
1827 his activity reached its maximum His notes were 
subjected to perpetual reviBions and additions We can 
form an idea of them from the shape in which they apjienr 
in his puhhshed wiitings Those on Esthetics, on the 
Phdosophy of JEtdisrion, on the Philosophy of JTuteny, and 
on tho Hwtoiy of Phdosophy, have been published by 1ns 
editors, mamly from the notes of hia students, under their- 
separate heads , while those on logic, psychology, and the 
philosophy of nature are appended in the form of illustriv- 
tive and explanatory notes to tho sections of his Encyclo- 
padse During these years hundreds of heaieis from all 
parts of Germany, and from beyond the Fatherland, came 
under his influence His fame was carried abroad by eager 
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or intelligent di&ciplea A.t Berlin Henning served to pie 
paie tlie intending disciple foi fuller initiation by the 
mnstei himself Gans and Hotho earned the method into 
special spheres of inquiry At Halle Hinuchs maintained 
the standaid of Hegelianism amid the opposition or indif- 
fuence of Ins colleagues 

Hegel himself in Ins class room was neithei imposing noi 
faaciiiritmg You saiv a plain, old-faslnoned face, without 
life 01 lustre — a jSgnie which had never looked young, and 
was now bent and prematurely aged, the furrowed face 
bore witness to concentrated thought Sitting with bis 
snuff-box before him, and Ins head bent down, he looked 
ill at ease, and while still speahing kept turning the folios 
of his notes His utterance was inteiiupted by fiecpuent 
hemming and coughing, every word and everj sentence 
came out with a struggle , and if, when the light woid 
seemed as if it would never come and no piogress appeared 
to be making, the listenei for a moment ceased to listen, 
he found when attention returned that the leetuie had 
leached a now stage, and the connexion was lost And the 
style of these utterances wep no loss iiregnlar Sometimes 
in the plainest naiiative the lecturer would be specially 
awkward, while m the abtrusest passages he seemed S 2 jeci- 
ally at home, rose into a nntuial eloquence, and earned 
away the haaiei by the giandour of his diction 

Three courses of lectures aie especially the product of his 
Beilin period those on msthetics, the philosophy of religion, 
and the philosoiDhy of history In the years preceding the 
levolution of 1830, public interest, excluded from political 
life, turned to tlieatios, conceit looms, and pietuie galleiies 
At these Hegel became a fieqneat and ajjpreciative visitoi 
He even made extracts from the ait notes in the newspaxiers 
In his holiday excuisions, the interest in the fine arts is 
prominent, and moie than onco takes him out of his way 
to see some old painting His letteia to his wife are full 
of such topics A visit to Vienna m 1834 presents him 
spending every moment at the Italian opera, the ballet, 
and the picture galleries lu Fans, in 1827, canously 
enongli, he heard Charles ICemble and an English company 
play Shakespeare This familiarity with the actual facts 
of ait, though neither veiy deep nor veiy luatoiical, gave 
an unusual freshness to his lectures on seathetics, which, as 
put together from the notes of 1820, 1833, 1826, are in 
mony ways the most successful of hia effoits 

The lectures on the philosophy of religion are another 
application of his method to an impoitant sphere of human 
interest Shoitly before his death he had piepared for the 
press a course of lectures on the proofs foi the existence of 
God In his lectuies on leligion he dealt with Christianity, 
os in his philosophy of morals he had legaided the state 
On one hand be turned his weapons against the Tationsdistic 
school, who 1 educed religion to the modicum compatible 
with an ordinary worldly mind On the othei hand he 
criticized the school of Sohlciermacher, who elevated feeling 
to a place m religion above systematic theology His 
mirlrlle way attempts to show that the dogmatic creed is 
the rational development ot what was implicit in reUgioos 
feehng To do so, of course, philosophy becomes the inter- 
reter and the superior To the new school of Hengsten- 
erg, which regarded Revelation itself as supreme, such 
interpretation was an abomination 

A Hegelian school began to gabhei The fiock included 
intelligent pupils who applied the method in different pro- 
vinces of speculation, empty-headed imitators who lepeated 
the catchwords of the new dialectic, and romantic natures 
who tmned philosophy into lyric measures Opposition 
and criticism, which were not wanting, only served to define 
more precisely the adherents of the new doctrine The 
master himself grew more and more into a belief in hie 
own doctrine as the one truth for the world The system 
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had giown giadually with him, and had assimilated intel- 
lectual nutriment fioin eiery hand so as to make all history 
and all knowledge bear witness to its truth He was in 
liaimony with tho Government, and his fulloweis were on 
the winning side Though he had soon resigned all diiect 
official conneviun with the schools of Brandenburg, his leal 
inilaence m Pinssio was considerable, and as usual was 
largely oxaggeiated in populai estimate lu the nariowei 
ciLcle of hia friomls his birthdays were the signal for 
congratnlatoiy verses In 182G a formal festival was got 
up by some of liia arlmueis, one of whom, Holder, sjioke 
of hia categoiies as new gods, and he was piesentod with 
much poetiy and a silver mug In 1830 the students 
strnck a medal m his honour, and in 1831 ho was decorated 
by an order from the king In 1830 he was rector of the 
univoisity, and on the tiicentenary of the Angsbuig Con- 
fession in that year, he took the opportunity in his speech 
on the occucion to chaige the Catholic Church with regard- 
ing the viitnes of the pagan world as brilliant vices, and 
giving the Clown of perfection to poverty, continence, and 
obedience 

One of the last liteiaiy undertakings in which he took 
part was to give his support to Gaiis and Varnliagen von 
Ense in llie establishment of the Berlin Jahtluehei fui 
WtsseivaehaftlitJie KtiUh The aim of this review was to 
give a critical account, ceitifierl by tho names of the contii- 
butois, of the more important hteraiy and philosophical 
piodnctions of the time, in relation to the general in ogress 
of knowledge Tho journol was not solely in the Hegelian 
interest, and more than once, when Hegel attempted to 
domineer over the other editors, he was met by vehement 
and vigorous opposition It gave him besides a deal of 
tronble with sanguine authors, who looked foiward tu a 
favomable woid fiom him as a passport to feme 

The lovolution of 1830 was a great blow to him, as to 
many other Germans , and the prospect of democratic 
advonces almost made him ill His last liteiaiy work was 
an essay on the English Reform Bill of 1831, the first part 
of which appealed m the F'ieut’swtJie Staais-nevtung It 
contains primarily a careful consideiation of the effects 
likely bo come finm the alteiatione in the electoral franchise, 
m rolation, fiist, to the character of the new members ot 
porltiment, and secondly, to the measnies which they may 
mtrodnee In tho latter connexion he enlaiges on several 
points where England had done loss than many Continental 
states for the abolition of monopolies and abuses Survey- 
ing with much intelligence of English ciicumstances the 
questions connected with landed property, with the game 
laws, the pool, the Established Chuich, especially in Ireland, 
Hegel thiows grave doubt on the legislative capacity of the 
Engbsh parliament as compared with the power of renova- 
tion and leform manifested in the more advanced states of 
western Europe Mach of the essay, unfoi tuuately, has 
not become antiquated as a critique on the social state of 
Biitain 

In 1831 the cholera had fiist entered Europe Hegel 
and his family retired for the summer to a lodging in the 
snbmbs, and tliere he finished the levision of the fiist part 
of his Scienre of Logv On the commencement of the 
winter session, however, he returned to his house in the 
Eupfergraben On ‘this occssion an unseemly altercation 
occurred between him and his f i lend Gans, who in his notice 
of lectures on juiisprudence had recommended Hegel’s 
Ifhdmaphy of RigJvt Hegel, indignant at what be deemed 
patronage, asked Gans in a rough missive to withdraw tho 
note On Fiiday 11th Hovembei Hegel had lectured as 
usual On Sunday he had a violent nttnofc of cholera, 
and on Monday, the 14th November 1831, he was dead 
He was buried on the spot he had wished for hunself, 
between Fichte and Splger 

XI — 78 
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llsgolnuiain, is confcssc(11y oiio of tlio mostcliirioulfc of illvlulo'o 
lilues E\uy otu* has hciiAthu legtnil v.liii-h makes Htgcl say. 
“ Oao mau has uiuloistooil me, and ci on ho h is not ” Ilo 
nhiujitly hulls us into i uoild whoio old h tints of thoiighl foil us 
In. thics places uuIloJ. ho his attempted to exhibit tlio li iiisiUon to 
Ills on n sysleni fioni othei levels of thought, hut iii none with 
niueli sueeeas In tlio intioelnetoi j lectnica on the philosoplij of 
Toligion ho gives a i itionilo of Uio dilleieneo between tho lu^tb ot 
coiiseiousness in leligion and pliilosopliy <hel«oeii Vm'Urnnng and 
Peg) iff) In the hoginninc! of the Enujclopwlii. ho diseusses the 
dofoits of dogiii itisiii, ompiiicisin, tlio pliuosophits of Kint and 
Jaeohi In tho hist case ho tieits the foinul or psychologic d 
aspietof the difleionoo , in tho 1 ittoi ho pteaoiits hia doetime loss 
111 its essential chai u tt i th in in special lel itions to tho piominent 
sj stems of Ins firiio TJie Plinv»ni.wHngy of Spiiit, legaidcd ns an 
nitioduetioii, sufhis fioiu <i. diflcient f mlt It is not an iiitioduelion 
— fui tho philosophy whifh it was to iiitLodiico wia not then fully 
cldtoiited hvin to the last Hegel had not ao e-v.tomali7od his 

a atom ns to tieit it as something to ho led up to hy gi iduol steps 
13 philosophy was not ono aspet t of Ln nitelleotual hfo, to he. con 
tompUted iioin ntheis , it was tho lipo hull of eoncentiilod lo- 
Jlo turn, md had hoeonie tho one all omhi lemg foimand piinciide of 
hib tluiihiiig Hole than most tliinhi la ho had ipuetlylud liuiiaelf 
open to tho influcneos of his time, and tho Icsaona of hjstoi 3 

The PKenomcnologi] is the pie tin o of tho Hegelian philosophy m 
tho mahiiig, —at the stage boloio tho scalfoldiuig has heen lomovod 
fiom tho building hoi thisioason tho book is at once tlio most 
hiilliunt and tho most dilfieult of Hegil’s woiks, — ^tlio most hiilli 
ant hoeaiiso it is to some degieo an intohiogi ipliy of Hegel’s naind, 
— not tho absiiact loeoiil ot a logied ovolntion, but tho loal histoiy 
of an intolloetual giowth , tho most dilheult hcoauso, instead ot 
floating the iiso ot lutolligoneo (ftoniits Inst appeoianco in coiitiist 
with tho loal woild to its final loeogiiitioii of its pie&eneo in, and 
rule ovoi, all things) as a pmely sulijcotn o pioocss, it exhibits this 
1 ISO as wi ought out lu histoiieid oiioelis, national chai lotenstios, 
forms of cultuiQ and faith, and jdiilosoplucal syatomg Tho themo 
U identn al with tho mtioduetion to the Encyclopadii , but it is 
Cieitod m a voiy difteient atjlo Eioin all peiiods of tho woild, — 
fiom modioiyal piets uul sloiealpiido, Kant and Sophocles, scienco 
and 01 1, leligion anil philosophy, — with disdain of mero eluonologj , 
H< gel flithois in the 111103 “* 1 ^ fl'o human spuit tho giapes fioin 
Wrhieli ho Clashes the wiiio of thought TJic Iiunmn mina coming 
Ibiniiglia thousand pluisesot inistiko aud disappointment to a sonse 
and loalizatioii of itstuio position in tho iiniveiso, — such is Uio 
III inia which is consciously Hegel s own liistoii , bnb n, lepicsentod 
obirottioly 111 tho fiohl of tho woild as tho piucoss of spiiituol Lis 
toiy which tho iilulosophci wakes into consciousiiossnnil lepioduees 
m himself The P/u)mnus''ology stinds to tlio some 

what as tho cliilogaos of Plito stand to tho .ibistotohon tieatisoa 


it ooiitiins almost ill Ins philosophy — but luegulnily and without 
duo proportion Tho poisonal eloniont gives an uudno pioimnenee 
to lecoiit and eontompoiaiy phonomona of tho philosophie atmo 
sphoie It IS tho acooimt given by an inventox of liis own disooveiy, 
not the explanation of an outsider It theiefoia to somo pvtont 
assumea fiom. tho flist tho position which it pioposcs ultimately to 
loach, and gives, not a proof of that position, hnt an account of tho 
oxponaneo {Eifalir anq) by which consciousness is loiced fiom ono 
position to anothei till it buds lost in Absolutes JVwsen 

It IS impossible in a meieii snmd to do justice to this lemaikahlo 
TToik, which IS iirithei a iiieie psychology, noi logic, noi moral 
pliilosophy-, noi liistoiy, but is all of those at once and a gieafc deal 
mole what the Pliejutmoiiology wants is not distillation, but ox.- 
p-insionand iIlnstLation fioni coiitempoi iryand cmteccdent thought 
and litoiatiiio It tieats of the attitudes at couscionsnosa towaids 
leality uudoi tho six heads of consciousness, self consciousness, 
leason (rniiuiiU), spuit (Oust), lohgion, and absolute Icnowledge 
J-he native attitude of conseiousnoss tow'aidsoxistencois loli^ceon 
the ovidonoB of the souses , but a httloieflexioii is sufScient to show 
tlidt tho icuity attribntad to tho oxtomal woild is as nnidhduo to 
intolloetual eoiieeptions as to tho senses, and tJiat these conccptioils 
slip through 0111 hiigois when wo try to iv tham It oonseioisness 
cannot eletect a peiinanoat object outside it, so self conseiousnoss 
cannot hud .1 permanent subject m itself It may, Iiko the Stoic, 
asa“:rt fieodom by holding aloot fiom the oiitangleinenls of leal life. 
01 hl^ the sceptic logoid the woild os a delusion, 01 fliuiUi, os the 
uulmppy oonsoiOUSiiBsa •’ [Uiifflue^hcJies Ecwusstscj/u), may bo a 
rent foiling shoit of a peifection which it has pLieod aitore it 
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■“ u'V " “li-“ vvmcn it nis pMeoa aooro it 

m the ho-vTOua But m this isolation fi oin the w odd, self eonsmous 
neaa has olosed its ^tes against the stream of life Tlie poioeptieoi 
Li reason Reason oonyinood that the world and tho soul 


of tins 1 


le oxwinai worm, mental pnenomena, 

Jnd S OTgaiusm, as the mcetiiig gioSnrl of body 

world leoognizmg no 
to pittctical activity seeks m tho 
world the ri olmation of hei own asms Eithei in a ci ude way she 


puisnes hei own jileasmo, and finds that necessity conntoi acts her 
ei mugs , 01 bho cudeivonis to find the woild m haimony with tho 
he ut. uid yot is imwilhiig to soe hue asiniatioiis cij’-stallized hj the 
aetot leiliymgihein I’m illy, iiiiihlo to iniposo upon the woild 
CTtbei selhslioi humanitaiiaii ends, sho folds liei unis in phsiisoio 
Tiiluc, with tho hope tint some hidden powei will give thoiietoiy 
to iighteousness But tho woild goes 011 in it* life, heedless of fho 
demands ol vutna 'Che piiiieiide ot natiue is to live and let live 
Kcosoii abandons hci elloits to mould tlio woild, and is content to 
let the aim*, of ludmdualb woik out then le&ulta ludepeiirUntly, 
oiilystepiiing in to liy down pieoepts. ten the cases whole individual 
aetions conlliet, and to test these pieoepts by the lulea of foimal 

VP have seen consciousness on ono hand and the ical woild 
on tho olhci The stige of “Geist” ipveals tho oonaeiousiiebs no 
lougci as ciitical and aiitagomstio hnt os the iiidwtlliiig simit of n 
community, as no longer isolated fiom its aniiounfhngs but tho 
union of the single and 1 eal consciousness w ith the \ ital feeling that 
animates the community This is the lowest stage of concieto con 
soiousue s — ^life, and not knowledge , tho spuit inapues, but docs 
not lefleet It is the ago of unconscious nioiality, wlitn tho inch 
Tidnars life is lost in the society of which ho is an oigonio nicmbei 
Blit meie ising culturo piesents new ulials, and tho luind, ahsoih 
ing the olliicd spiiit of its eiiviionment, giadnally emancipates it 
self liom conventions and supoistitions This " Aiifklniung ” jne- 
iniostbe wiy foi Ihoinlool eonsoioiite, foi the nioinl \ low of llio 
w Olid as subject of a itioial 1 iw Fioiii the moiol w oi hi th c next sit p 
IS lehgion, the niotnl law giv es pi 100 to God , liut tho idea of Gotl 
held, too, as it hist appeus is unpeifcot, oud has to pass thioiigh 
the foims of nitme woiship nndof ait, heloie it leaclics a fulliittei 
anco in. Cluislianity Religion in this shape is tho ucaiest stcji to 
the stage of absolute kuow ledge , and this absolute knowledge — 
“the spuit knowing itsilf as spiut” — is not something which 
loaves touo otliei foiins bebiuil hut tho full coinpielieusion of them 
as the oigaiiio constituents of its empiie, “ they aie the momoiy and 
the Bopnlelue of its luaioiy, and at tho same time tho actiiality, tiuth, 
and ceitunty of its thione ” Hei e, acooiding to Iligc 1 , 11 the field 
ofpluloaophy 

Tliepiaaee to tho Phenomenology signalled tl 0 sopointioii fiom 
Seholhng — the adieu to lomantio It declaied that a gciuiino 
philosophy hia no kiudied with tho moio aspiiations of aitistio 
minds, but must cam its In cad by the sweat 01 its hiow It sols 
its face aguiibt tho idealism which eitliai thnndoiod against the 
woild. foi lib deficipncips, 01 sought somathing finu th ui icalily 
Philosophy IS to bo tho siienoe of the notnal woild — it is tho spml 
compiohondiiig itself in its own exteinalisations and xnauifeblalions 
The philosophy of llegol is idealism, but it is an idealism in which 
eveiy idealistic Tinifipation has its othoi fieo lu the multiplicity of 
existence It is loolism as well as idealism, and m its highest 
sxHoulations novel quits its hold on facts Compaiod with I'lelito 
and ScUeUing, Hegel has a sobei. It aid, loalistic clui.ictei At a 
Intel date, with tlie call of Soholliiig to Beilin 111 1811 , it bcennic 
fasliionablo to speak of Hegelianism ns a negitii 0 iihilosojiliy 1 c qnii 
ing to ho oomxdcmcntccl hy a " positive ’’ philosophy w hieli w oulil givo 
loality and not meie ideas The eiv was tho same as that of lung 
(moio than once alluded to by Ilogtl) asking the plulosophiis who 
expounded the absolute to constino his pen It was the ciy ol tho 
Evangelical school foi apeisonal Christ and not a d1aleel11.1I Logos 
Philosophj’, as Schelliiig says, was asked to supply the ical God and 
not the meie conception of Him Expcnmeiital scicuco complained 
that tho leal woild of mattci and foico bfid heen supplanted by a 
fantastic tissue of logical foims and ethcieal piocosses The claims 
of tho individual, the leal, mateiial, and histoiied fact hid boon 
Bociihced, it was said, by Hegel, to tho nnivoisal, tho ideal, tho 
spuitual, and the logical 

Thtio was a tiuth in these criticisms It was the verj aim of 
Hageliamsm to 1 cndei fluid tho fixed xiliases of loolity, — to show ex 
istenco not to be an itniuovablo loek lunitnig the cfibits of thought, 
but to have thought implicit m it, w'aitiug foi lelcose fiom its 
petnfacnon ISTatme was no longei, as with Fichte, to boa nicio 
spiing board to evoke the latent poweis of Hie sjniit Nor was it, 
os in Sohelhng’s earliei system, to be a ooUaloiol progeny with 
mind&om the samewomb of indilFeience and identity Natuie and 
mmtl in tho Hegelian system— the external and the spiutnal 
woild — ^ha^e tho same l>ut aionot co cc^iial bianclics TIxe 

natuial woild piooBods fiom the “idea,” the spmlual fiom the 
idoa and uitnre It w impo^'jjxble, beginning' vith the iialiunl 
woild, to explain the mind by any pioeess of distillation 01 develop 
ment, imle&s conaciousnees oi its potentiality has boon thcie lioin the 
fiist Reality, independent of the individual eousciousutss, time 
must be , leality, independent ot all mind, is an impossibility At 
the basis of allieahty, whether material 01 mental, theio is thought 
But the thought thus legaided as the basis of all existence is not coii 
sciousness with its distmction of ego and non ego It is lathci the 
stufi of which both mind and natuia .ue made, neilhei extended as 
in the natuial woild, noi self-oontied as in mind Thought m its 
piimaiy foim is, as it woia, thoroughly tianspaient and absolutely 
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HmJ, fteo, ftntl muf'Ti'illy inteipt.netra'ble in eyciypart, — the ^iiit m 
its soitpliic soieiitiho life, betoio ciLitioa had pioduced a iiatuial 
tvoild, and tliouylit hid iisen to indopcndant exislmcc in. the souil 
oigaiiisiii Thought lu this pumaiy foiin, ivlian in all its x»i-its 
oomplt-lLd, 13 what Hegel c ills the “idea” But tho idoa, tliougli 
fundimental, is in aiiothei sense final, in the pioccss ofthewoild 
It only appeiis m conseioitsness as the downing development ol 
the mind Only with philosophy does thought become lolly con 
scions ot itself m its oiigm and devcloiimcnt Accoidingly tlio 
liistoi V of philosophy is tlio piesiipposition of logic, oi the thiic 
1)1 niches of philosophy form a oiiilo 

The exposition oi constitution of the “idoi" is the woikof the 
Logic As the total system f ills into three parts, so eveiy pait of 
tho system follows the tiiadio law Eieiy tinth, cveiy reality, has 
tin cc aspects oi stages, it is the unihcation of two contiadicloiy 
elements, of two p utnl aspects of truth which ai e not merely con 
tiaiy , like black and white, but oontiadictoiy, like same and dittu 
ent The flist step is i xncluninaiy afliimation and unihcation, the 
second a negation and diffcicuti itioii, the thud a final synthesis 
Eoi ctaniplc, tho aced of the plant is an iiutial unity of hie, which 
will n placed iiiits piopoi soil saileisdisiutegiation into its constitu 
ents, and yet in viitiic of its vital unity keeps these diveigent ele 
ments togothei, and leaiipears as the plant with its membeis m 
01 game union Oi again, the prooeas of scuntific induetion is n 
thicclold chain , the oiigiml hypiothesis (the hist unihcation of the 
f let) seems to melt awray when confiontcd with opposite ficts, and 
yet no aoientilio piogttsa is posaihle unless the stimulua ol tho 

original umfioatior ’ 

and establish a ic 
Fichtcan fuimula, 
thought 

In what wo may call then psychological aspect these thiee stages 
aio known as the abstract stage, or that of undaistanding(F«»«f(WMi), 
■&a dnlaotioal stage, oi that of negative leason, and the speculative 
stage, 01 that of positive leaaon ( I at nu /{/)!) The first of theso atti 
tudes taken alone is dogmatism, the second, when sinululy 
isolated, is scepticism , the third, when unevplainedhy its elements, 

IS mysfaeism Thus Hegeliamsm leducea dogmatism, scepticism, 
and myetitism to f lotoia in philosophy Tho abstiact oi dogmatic 
tliiiikei believes liia obioet to bo one, simple, and stationary, and 
lutelhgiblo apait lioin its suiioundiug Ho speaks, eff , as if 
sp-ciis and ginoia weie fixed and unohaugeible , nnd fixing his ojo 
on tho ideal foinis in then puiity and selt-samoness, he scorns the 
phenomenal w Olid, wlieuee this identity and paiaistenoe aie absent 
The dialeotive of negative reason rudely dispels these theories 
Appealing to laality it shows that the identity and pcimenence of 
foimsaiecoiitiadietodbyhistoiy, instead ot unity it exhibits innlti 
plieity, instead of identity didoienoe, instead of a whole, onlypoits 
bialeotio IS, theiefoie, a dislocating powci , it shakes the sohd 
stiuctuioa of matanil thought, and exlubits the instability lat< nt 
in siioh conceptions of the woild It is the simit of progress and 
change, the enemy of convention nnd oonseivatiam , it is alisdulo 
and umveisil unipst In the realm of abstiaot thought these tiansi- 
tions take place lightly In the woilds of nature and mmdtiicy 
aie moiB palpable and violent So fai as this Hegel seems on tho 
auk ot rovolutum But icason is not negatixo or dnlectio only , 
It binds up as well as bieaks down, and, iwhile it disiutegiates tho 
mass 01 unoonseiouB unity, builds upi a now uni^ wntli lughei 
oigaiiization But this thud stage is the place of eftort, requiiing 
neithoi tho auiiondei of the oiiginil unity noi tho iguoung of tho 
divoiaily aftaiwarda suggested Tho stimulne of contiodietion n. 
no doubt a ationg one , but the easiest xvay of escaping il is to shut 
om eyes to one side of the antithesis What is loquiied, theiofoie, 
18 to leadjust or laoonstitute oui oiigiual thesis m sudi a way ns 
to molude and give expiesaion to both the elements in. tho pioiees 

The uniwoise, then, is a pioeess oi devclojiment, to tho eye of 
philosophy It is tho pioi ess of tho absolute— lu lohgious lan- 
guage, tho miuitestatKin of God In the baekgiouud of all the 
absolute IS etoiuilly piasant , tho ihytlimio movement of thought 
13 the solf-un(olding of tho absolute God leveala Himself in 
the logical idea, in nature, and in mind, but mind is not alike 
conscious of ils ahsoliileness in eveiy stage of development 
Philosophy alone sees God leveahng Himselt in tho ideol organism 
of thought as it w<Sie a possible deity piioi to tho woild end to any 
lolatioii* between God and actuality , in the natiual woild, as a 
iloiios of matoiialized foices and foim^ of lifs , {rad in the spnitnal 
woild as the human soul, the legal and moiul oidei of society, and 
the oieations of art, loligioii, and iihilosophy 

This iiitioductLOtt of the absolute became a, stumbling-block to 
Foueibach and other membeis oi the “ Left ” They lejeoted as an 
illegitimate mteipolition the eteinal subject of development, and, 
instead of one ooiitinumg God as the subject of all tlia piedicntes 
by whielr in the logic tho absolute is defined, assumed oiilv a smies 
of ideas, piodiiete of philosophic activity They denied the theo- 
logical value of the logical fDiras,-^he development ot these foiiiM 
hwng in then opinion due to thohninan thinker, not to a salt leve-il 
xng iMJsolnte Thus they made man the oieatoi at the absolute But 


XTith this modification on the system onothei necessaiily followed, 
a iiioie logical senes could not cieate uatuie And tlius the 
miteiidl ouiveisc bee ami the real staiting-poiiit Thought became 
only tlie result of oiginio conditions — sulijeetive and human , and 
tho system of Ilegel w is no lungci an iilejJi/ation ot leligion, but a 
nituiGistio theory with a piomineiit anil jiceulidi logic 

The logic of Hegel is tile only iival to the logic of Aiistotle 
What Aiistotle did foi tho theoiy of dcmoiistiatix e leasoiiiiig, 
Hegel attempted to do foi tho whole of linnnii Lnowlidge His 
logic IS in cniuneiation of the forms oi cntegoiics by whuli om 
expel icnee exists Itiaiiiodout Kant’s doeti me of the categoiies 
os ainxmi sj nthctie i»linciples, but remox od the limitation by w hieh 
Kant demedthem any constitutive \alus except in allnmowith 
oxpeiionee According to Hegel +he toinis in which thought 
exhibits itself aie a sjstcm of then own, with laws and lelutions 
winch leappcai in a less obvious shape in the theoiies of mtme and 
mmd Noi aie they lestiieted to the sniill nniiibii which Kant 
obtained by manipiilitnig the einicnt subdivision oi jiulgnients 
But all foims by which thought holds sensations in unitj (*-lio 
ioiniativo oi synthetic elements of language) had their place 
assigned m a sjstem whole one leada up to and passes oxei into 
anothei 

The fact which oidinaiy thought ignores, and of which oidinniy 
logic tluiefoio pioviilos no account, is the piesente of giadation nnd 
continuity in the woild The goiieial terras of language simplify 
the univeise hj itduciiig its vaiicty of inilmduols to a few foinis, 
none of winch exist simply and pcifectlj Tho method ot the 
nndeiataniUng is to divide and then to give a separate leality to 
what itlioa thus distinguished It is pni t of Iligel a plan to leiiiedy 
tins onesided dmaote'i ot thought, by 1 lying haio the giadations 
of ideas Ho lajs special stiess on the ^loint tint absti act ideas 
when held in then absti action are almost inteiehangeable with 
iheir oppoeitP9 — ^thit e\ticni 09 and that m eveiy tiue and 

ooncictc idea tlicio is a coincidence ot oppoeitcs 
The heginnuig of tho logic is an illustiution of tins The 
simiilest toim of tlioiight is being , xie cannot think less about 
anything than when we mcioly aay tliat it is Being— the abstract 
“is” — ^is notlivag definite, onil notlniig at least ta Being and. not 
being aio thus deelaicd iJentieal, — a pioposition wliitli in this un 
iiualified shape was to most people a stumbling block at the veiy 
aool of the system lusteiil ot the iimo “is” which is as yet 
nothing, we should i ather say “heeoines,” and as “becomes” always 
imphes “somctlnng,” wo have deteiminate being — “a being' 
which in tho next stage of doiiinteuess becomes “ one ” And in 
this way we pass on to tJie quuntitatix e aspects of being 
It IS impossihlB to give a hiief account of the long development 
of thought, especially as the cogency of the deinonsti ition lies in 
the details Tlio logical idea la trentocl under the three heads of 
being iSayn), essence (Trear a), and notion The teims 

ticated under the fiist Iiead, in addition to those aheody mentioned, 
aic the nl^tiaot principles of q.nantit> and numhoi, and then apph 
cation in measme to deteimme tlie limits of being TTiidei the 
title of essence rae disrussod those pairs of coiielative teims winch 
aie habitually employed in tho explanation of the woild, — such as 
law and iihenonienon, cause and effect, reason and consequence, 
substance and attiibuto Undei the head of notion aie consideiod, 
fiistly, tlio subjective foims of conception, judgment, nnd syllogism , 
scroiidly, their lealivation m objects as mechanically, oliomicallj, 
or teleologically ooiistilutcd , and thiully, the idea fiist of life, nnd 
next of science, as the complete mteiponctintron of Ihougbt and 
objectivity The thud paiL of logic e\ idently is wli it cont nils tho 
toincs usually til ated m logic hooks, though even licit tlie pioxinco 
oflogic In tho oidiiniy sense la oxcetded Tlie hi st tw o divisions — 
the “objective logic " — aia wbit is usu illy called metaphj sits 
The chaiaetensUo of the. system, and one impossjbls to eihibit in 
aiesumd, is Hie giadual way m which idea is linked to idea so ns 
to make the division into ohapteis only an anangement of con 
venience The judgment is completed in the syllogism , the 
^idlogistio form ns the peifeetion of subjective thought posses into 
objectivity, wheie it fiist appeals embodied m a mechanical sjstcm, 
and the teleological object, in wlnoli the membeis aie as means nnd 
end, loads up to the idea of life, wlieic tho end la means and means 
end inaissoluhly till death In some cases theso transitions may 
be unsatisfartoiy and foiced , it is anpaient that the lineal develop 
ment ftom "bang" to the “idea'* is got by tiansroiming into a 
logical oidei the eegnence that has longhlj jnewaileii in philosophy 
fiom the Plenties , easoa might be quoted xxhoie the icnaqniiig seems 
a play upon woids , and it may often be doubted whethei ceitcim 
ideas do not involve extia-logioal oouaiileiatioiia The oidci of the 
oategoiiesiB m the mam onttines fixed, but lu tiienoinoi details 
much depends upon, the philosophei, who has to fill in the gaps 
between ideas, with little gnulanoa fiom the data of expuiciice, and 
to assign to the stages of devslopinint names which occasionnUy 
deal hardly with language Tho moiil of Hegel is to have mdioated 
and to n iMge extent displayed the fthaiion and mutual limitation 
of 001 forms of thought , to have anaiiged them in the order o\ 
their compaiative capacity to give a aalislhctory expiession to truth 
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m tlia totJility of its relations , ancl to have bioken down thi, x>aiti 
tiou winch HI Kaiit acpaiati d the loin laJ logic fioin tlio liaiisccii 
dental niiiLly tio, oa m clf ns the gcncial disiuiiUon hctwcdi logii oud 
motaphysic It must at the suiio time hi admitted that niuih of 
the woik o£ WLiving the turns ot tliought, the catcffoiioa, into a 
sj stem hiis a hyiiothctioal and tentative cliai letei, and that Hegel 
has lathoi pointed out the pith whiih lonio must follow, viz , a 
ciiUeiamof the teiins of soientifie ind oidinoiy thought in then 
tlietion and inliidcpendeueo, than himself in eveiy eaao kept to 
the light nay The diy foi a fullei invostigition of this piobltm 
willpiitly depend upon the inogiess ol the study of language ui 
the duertion m iiked out hv "w i on Humholdt 

The Philoaophv of Natiiic stalls with the icsiilt of the logical 
devolopineut, with the lull seieiitilie “idoi ’ But the lelitioua of 
imi e thought, losing then iiiwaidness, appeal as i elationa ot spieo 
anil tune , tin absti let del olopiiiciit of thought appciis as niattei 
and movenn lit Instead of thought, we hive pcieeiition , mstond 
of dialectic, gi ii itiitioii , instead of causitioii, sequence m tune 
The whole Jails iinJei the tliiee he ids ot methmies, physics, and 
“oiginie,” — the content undoi anrlivaijing somewhat in the thice 
Qilitioiis of the LMydopadv! llte hist ticats ot space, tune, 
mittei, iiiovenieiit , and in the sol u system we h«o the lepio^enti- 
tion of the idea in its gi nei il and absti oot niatenil loiin TJndei 
the head of physics wo have thetheoiy ot the eleuiouts, of sound, 
he It, ind euuesioii, and liiiilly of eheinie il aflmily, — piescutiiig tho 
phenomena of inat( iial change and inteiolumge in a seiicsoi special 
foiees w Inch genei ate the viiioty of tho hto of nxtnio Ijistly, undei 
thohoiJof “ oiginio,” comegeology, liotanv, and amnialxdivsiologj, 
— piesoiiling the eoiieiete lesults ut these pioecsses in the thico 
kingdoms ot natiue 

The rhaiges ot supeifioid inalogies, ao fieoly luged -igunst the 
“Natui-plulosopliio ” hy oiities who foigit tho iminilse itgoiato 
physical resoaicTi hy the identification of forois then beheied to he 
iiclicnlly distinct, do not paitioulaily affect Hcgcl But in gencial 
It may bo said that ho looked down upon tho mtio iiatni il woild 
Tho meanest of tho faueioa of tho nimd and tho most casual ot its 
Wthiiftb ho xogaidoA os a hcttci w uiant foi the being of Goel than 
any single object of nature Those who suiqiosod astiunoiny to in 
spue loligions awe woio liomliad to lieai the stois oonipued to 
oiiiptivo spots on the face of tho sky Etcu in tho antmil woild, 
tlio hiwhost stage of notuie he saw a failuio to icach an indofiend 
ont and latioiiiu systoni of oigiuuation , and its feolings nndci tlie 
continuous violatxeo and menioes of the omuoiimoul ha descubed 
ns insoeuze, an-cious, and uuhni>py 

His point of view was essontnuly op2ioaed to tho ouiient views of 
seienee To motiinoijihosis he only allowed a logical value, aa 
o\x>huning the iiatuial olassifloation , thi only leal, existent nieU 
moiphosis ho saw in tho deielopineiit of tho indmdual ftom its 
embiyoiiio stage Still inoie distinctly did lie coiitiweno flic gone 
ittl tendency of soiontifle explanation “It is hold tho timmpli 
of 81 lonoo to lecogiiize in the gcuoial pioccss of the eaith the same 
categOTiea as aiaoxhihited m llie pioeosses of isolated bodies This 
IS, howcVLi, ivn appiheation ot categoiios fiom a held wheio tho 
conditions aio finite to a splieie in which tho oircnniatances aia in 
finite’ In astronomy he dopicoiitoe the moiitii of Newton and 
elevates Kepler, accusing Newton poitieulaily, Uincfpos of tho dis 
tiiiction of ecutnfugal and centiipclil foices, of leading to icon 
fiioiou between what is iiiathematn ally to he diatiugiiishod and what 
IS physically sepaiate Tho piinciploi, which explain tlie Jail of an 
apple will not do foi tho planets As to oolom, ha follows Gootlie, 
and uses stiong language against Now ton's theoiv, fen tlie boibaiism 
of the eonoeption that light is a compound, tho incorxectncss of Ins 
ohseivations, &e In cliemistiy, ogam, ho objects to tho way in which 
all the chemical elements aie tiaatod as on the onnio level 

Tlia thud puL of the system is the Pliilosonhy of SlinJ Its 
thioo divisions aie the “ suhjeetiie mind” (psydiology), tho "oh 
jeetive mind ’ (pliilosaphio juiisprudeiice, inoialandpobUtulphilo 
Sophy), and tho " absolute mind” (the philosorihy of art, religion, 
oud philosophy) TJie subjects of the second and tlmd ^visions 
have been ti anted hy Hegel with gient detail The “objective 
mind ' IS tho topic of tho Mri,?Ui-P/iilosop 7 i%e, and of the lectuies on 
the Phdosophy of History, while on the "absolute mind” wo 
hm e the leotmes on jEstlmtio, on tlio Philosophy of Keligion. 
and on the Histoiy of Philosophy — ^in slioit, moio tlian one ^iid 
of hia woiks 

Tho piiiely psychological biaiioh of tho subject takes up half of 
tho snaoo allotted to “ Geist ” m tho Encyelov^ie It falls under 
tlio thiee heads of anthropology, phenomenology, and psychology 
piopei Anthiopology tieats of the mind in union with the body, 
—of the natnial soul, — and discusses tho loUitions of the soul with 
the planets, the i aces of niankiiid, tho difieiencos of ago, di earns, 
animal magnetism, insanity, andphit nology In this ohseme region 
it 18 iich in. suggestion!, and lajijnochements , but tho ingenuity of 
these specuhitioiis attiacts ounoeaty moie than it satisfies soientifie 
innuiiy In tho consciousness, self consriousness, 

and leason are dealt with The title of tlie section and tlie contents 
leoall, though with some impoitant vanations, tho bbiIiqi h<d£ of bw 


flist woik , only tlmt heie the historical backgiound on which the 
stages mtliodevelopment of the egow eie lepu sentedhns dis eppe aiail 
Psychology, in the stiictei si use, deals with the vaiious loims ol 
thcoieticdl andpidotieal intellect such as attention, monioiy, desiie, 
and will In tins aeLount ot tho dovolopiiient ot cui indcpi ndeiit, 
active, and intelligent bniig fiom the stage wlieic man like the 
Diy ul is a portion ol the natui-il life aiouiid Inin, Higclhas rom 
bincd what miy he ttimed i pliy siology <uid pathology of the mind, 
-—a subject fai wiJei tliaii tint ot oidinaiy jisyehologies, and one 
of vast intunsie impoitiiiicc It is, of eoiuse, c isy to set aside theso 
questions as un iiiawoiable, and to find ditiliciality in the niiiige 
mont Still it leniuins a gieat jiomt to halt eicn attenijited 
soma system in tlic duk anomalies whieli he undei tlio noimal 
const lousncss, and iohne tiaeed the gtncsis ol the intclleetuBl 
f lenities fioiii animal sensitiviti 

The tlnoiy of the mind as ohjectificd in the institutions of law, 
Ihi fnimly, and tho state is discusst rl in the “ Pliilosojiliy ol Ibght " 
lleginning with tlio uutithei.is of a legil system and moiility, 
Hcgc-lj caii}iii^ out tlieMoilk. ol Kant, picscnistlit of those 

eloiiionts 111 the ethical life {HitUichl cil) ol the 1 iimly and the state 
Ticatiug the finuly as an lustincliie icab/ation of tho inoi il life, 
and not os the lesult ot eoiitiaet, ho shows how by the iiiciiiis of 
wider associations due to yuivate intoicsts tho state issues as the 
full home of the aid olspii it, wheio intuniey ot iiittitUpeiidcneo is 
combined with fieedoin of indtpenilent giowth 'I'hostdi is the 
conswmmabon of in ui as finite, it is the neeessaiy stai ting point 
whence thespuitiiscs to <iii absolute eMstcncoiii the s]iliLies ol lit, 
lehgion, and philosoiihy In tho finite w oild oi tcinjioi il state, 
leligion, as the linite oigiiiizntion of a eluiieh, is, like otliei societies, 
suboidiiiate to tho state But on aiiothei side, ns nhsoluti sjniit, 
loligion, like mt and philosopliy, is not subject to the state, but 
belongs to a highei region 

Tho polibeil slate IS alw ays an iiidividunl, niul the lehitions of 
these states with caell othei and tlie " w oild sjnilt ” ol whieli tlipy 
ue tho manifestations constitute the niatenil of liistoiy 'Ihe 
Ledutu OH the PhiUsopliy of Uietmy, edited by Cl ms and subse 
quently by Kill Hegel, w the most populii of llegil’s wuiko 
'Ihe histoiy of tho woild is n scene of judgment wlieie one iiiojilo 
and ono alone holds foi awliile the scojitio, as the uneoii^iiuus in 
stiomont of tho uiiivoisal spiiit, till anothoi uses in its iihiee, w itli 
alhllei monsuieor liboity — a laigei supciioiity to the Iniids ol 
uatniol end oitifleial cii cumstanoe 'Thico inniii peiiods — tho 
Oiiental, the Classical, and tho Gcimanio — in wliufiiesiicitivply llip 
eingls despot, the dominant oidoi, and the man as niiin jin^-siss 
fie^om— constitute tliohistoiy of tho woild IimeeiiioLy in fletiiil 
and aitihoe in tho aiiangcineut of isolated pooiiles aio iiiLiilihle in 
such a Scheme A giiiii mist ike, accoiaing to some eiities, is 
that Plegel, far ftom giving a law ot piogii ss, si ims to suggest tlmt 
the liistoiy of the woild is neanng on ind, oncl Ins miiely iciluttd 
I tho past to a logical foiinuli Thoanswoi to tins thnigon jmtly 
that sueli i law seems unattamoblo, ind paiUy that the nliiihstie 
content of tho jpiesont whuli philosojdiy e\li lets is always an 
advance upon octnal fact, and so does tlirow a liglitinto tin lutluo 
And at any late the metlioil is gioatei than HtgeTs enixiloyini ut of 
at 

But as with Aijstotlo so with Hegel — ^beyond the clliieul and 
pohtical spheie rises tliewoild of absolnto spiiit in nit, lobgioii, and 
philosophy The jisycliologieal distinction between tin* lime 
loiina IB that sensuous prieejition [Aiivliamirtff) is tlio oi gallon of 
the lust, pioseutatii e conception {Vm d/’llmig) of tho seconil, and 
ftoothou^tof tho thud Ihe woik of ait, the fiist euihodiniciit 
of absolute mmd, shows a sonsuoiis eonfoimity between the idea 
and the leolity in which it is oxpiossed Iho so called beauty ot 
natmeiatoi Hegel an adventitious beauty Tho Inantyof ut is 
a beauty bom in the spiiit of tin aitist and bom again in tin* spec 
tatoi , It IS not like til 0 beauty ot imiuial things, an ineuhutof 
thoir oxistontB, but is " essentially n iniestion, an aildiess to a i« 
sponding bioast, a call to tlio heait ond Bjmil " Tin piifeetion of 
ait doTOiids on the degioo of mliniaey in w hii h idea and foiin njqii ar 
woiked into each othei Eioiii the diffeieiit pioiioi lion hetwei n tho 
idea and tlio shape in which it isiealized niise tiuoe diJfuiont foims 
of alt When the idea, itself iiidehnito, gets no fiiilhti tliim a 
stmi^le and endeavour foi its 'Uipiojniato expiecsion, wc liai o tho 
symbolic, which la tho Onentnk form of nit, vvliieh becks to com- 
peusate its impoifeot expiession hy colossal and ciiigmaiic stnictnies 
In the second oi classical foiin of ait the nki of liunionity finds an. 
adequate sensuous repicsentnUoii But this form disnppeais with 
the aeoeasQ of Gioek national life, and on its collapse follow’s the 
ttan’LTiiie, the thud form of aif , whoio the haimonv of foim and 
content again glows defective, because the object of Cliiistian nit — 
the infinite sjniit — is a thenio too high foi art Coircmonding to 
this division is tho classification of the single arts Enst comes 
aiohitectmo — ^inthcinim, symbolic art, thenseulptuie, the olassiral 
mt par eaxeUence , they aie found, howovoi, in aU thiee foitna 
Paintiiig and miisie ato tho specially romantic arts Lostly, ns n 
union of painting and music oonies poetry, ■wheio the eeuBUOue 
element is more than evei suhordinate to -Uie Spink 
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The loctinis on tho Philosophy of Art 5tiay Higoly into tlio in,\t 
splipi a ‘ 111(1 dll ell M itli z(,9l on the dost, Loaiievion ot -u t and leligion , 
and till- diseu'ss.ion ot Iho (iLcidijnce and use of iLligioiib, ol the 
•vsthi-tii- ipivlitiLS of Cliiistiin legend, ot the ago of cTuioliy, i»c , 
iniki- till- j.Eitholih a book of viiied intcicbl 

Till- li-i-luicb on tlio Philosophy of Ileligion, though unegnd in 
th(-ii compo&itioii nud belonging to dittciont diti-s, bcivo to exhibit 
tho vital oomioxion of the system with Chiietianity Religion, like 
ait, 19 inteiioi to iiliilosopiby ns an oaiionent ot the hiinioiiy between 
nun 111(1 the absolute In it tho absolute cMsts as the pootiy and 
inusK of the heiit, in the inwaidiioss ol feeling llegcl oftai cx 
piouiidiiig the iiatiuo of leligioii passes on to disenss its histoiical 
pluses, but in the iinmntuio state of leligious science falls into 
sevd il inistikes At the boUoiii of tho scilr of natuie-woi ships he 
pi lees the leligion of aoiioiy The gi idatioiia which follow nio 
ippoitioniil with some uneeitiiiity amongst the loligions of tho 
East Witli the Peisiui iidigion of light and tlio Ji-gyptivn of 
enigims wo pass to those liiths wlieie Goillu ad takes tihofoim ot 
a spiiitiinlinilividiiility, a c , to tho Ilebiow leligion (of sublimity), 
the Gieek (of beinty), and the Romm (of idiiptitiou) Last comes 
absolute leligion, in wliieli tho niysliiy of tlio leoonoihation bo 
twicn Ooil and man is an open iloctiiue This is Chiistiauity, m 
whieli God is a Tiiinty, beeiiusu lie is a spuit The icvolntiou of 
tills tiutli IS the subject of tho Chiistiui Suiptuies Foi tho Son 
of Gud, in tile iniiuidiito aspect, is the liiiitu noild of uatiuc and 
lunn, wliuh fu liom being at ono with its Eatliei is oitgiually m 
un attitude of oslKingoiiient Tlio liistoiy of Cln isl is tho visible 
loeoiiiiliition between in in and tho eternal IVith the death of 
Oluist this luiion, ceasing to bo a incio foot, bocoinea n vital idoa,— 
tho Spuil of God which dwells in the Chiistian community 

Till ketuies oil tho Histoiyof Philosophy dealdispiopioiUonatcly 
with tho V uiovis tpoeliB, and in some paita date flora the beginning 
of Ilegol's CM (SCI In tiyiiig to subject Inatoiy to thooidei of logic 
they soinotiiiips miseoiieeiro tho liliation of ideas But they eioated 
the histoiy of philosophy as a aeieutiho study They showed tlmt 
a plulosophieal thooij is not an aecideiit oi whim, but an exponent 
of Its age detoi mined by its antecedents and euvuonmouts, and 
hunhng on Us lesults to the intiuo 

Eoi ten }uus ilUi Hogel's dcUh Ills system lemamed thofoio- 
inost iiitollei tual plictiouionoii of the time Besides Cans, Ilmiichs, 
III nmiig, md Hotho, who have been dioady alluded to, tlio most 
ptoniim lit of Ins iniiiiodiuto disciples w oie Gablci, whoso Pirynnhtt 
tik iH a good mtiodiietion to Hegel, K L Mieheht, ono of tho 
most ftiili lit llogebivns, who is now (1870) on tlio point of comi>let 
iiig a buiniiiiiy ot the system , Diiiib and hluhelneke, two tlioo 
logiiuis , mil Gosehel, w hoso ApJiO) Miieii Uber ntclU- TEiven unil 
afnolulei, Wuiilii, ilieitid an appieeialivo loviow from Hegol In 
,estheiies, whoiu tlio school won some distineliou, aio the names of 
Si hash I, llusuikiinr, and Visdioi Kail Uoseukianz, tlio htuaiy 
eh impioii ot tin sjsloni, has just ondod a hio devoltd to its expo- 
silioii , Eidmaim still toaohes lu its s^niit nt Halle, as duos Kano 
Eiselioi nt Jem The last two have sxieeially distinmiishod them 
aelv( s by then histones of modem xdiilosophy With IVIicholet 
tiny foim tho inoro oithodox and coiisoivaUve seotionof the school 
The opposition to its doctiiuis was conceiiliated in the Zmt'rcJvnfl 
fill Pmlowjihio, found! il in 1837 by tho youngei Fichte with the 
Jiidp of Woisso , whilo Bcnoleo mil othi'i followcis of Hcihait 
vigoi oiisly attacked its metaphysics and psyi'hology But tlio most 
iioliiblo oiitgiowLh ot Hogoliaiusm was tho so-called " Left,” the 
eiiUciilaad hotoiodox school of Fouoibacli, Bmno Baud, and Rage 
While Ilcgelhid viudicalod God as tho subject of metapliysies, 
iniuut'uiK^d. tho eoiisonanco of pliiIosopTw and theology, and elovated 
tho state to sovoioignty in ethics, tho Left climin ited God horn the 
systi'm, exposed its alleged panllioistio oi otheistie tendencies, nud 
levsseited tho supioinaey of the individual ui iiioials To discuss 
tho evolution of Hogolimism m this diiootion would almost bo to 
wiitQ tlio lustoiy of modem Guman plulo ij ' y up to 1800 
Hegelianism has now oessid to exist as an i 1 1 d system in Gk*! 
many, though its spiiit aud method have leavened the whole mass 
of pliilosojilue thought Out of Germany, besides occasional ad- 
muois nn(IdiB( iplos, it has atUactod a considoiable amount of gone 
ml ( uiiosily In England it has stimulated philosophical thought, 
and piobably suggested the coiroetion of some national limitatioiis, 
but row if any mofess to accept tho system in its integiity Pio- 
fcssoi Yeia of Naples is peihaps its most enthusiastic advocato on 
tlie Coiitinont, whdst tho Jofimtal of SpooulatMO Philosophy 
upholds Its hatinor in Amoiioa 

BMxogrmhy — Shoitly after llegel's death his collected woihs 
woio published by a number of his hioiuls, who combined foi tho 
piupos(' Thoy ax^PBO'ied in eighteen volumes in 1832, and a second 
edition oamo out about twelve ycais Itilei Tolumos i -viii con 
tain, tho woiks published by lnmB(?lf , tho icmoinder is made up of 
Ins Icptuios on the Philosophy of Jlisloiy, -^Esthetic, the Philosophy 
ot Religion, and tho History of Philosopliy, besides some essays 
and leviows, with a few of his lettcis, and the Fhilosophuw 
PioTMndeutic 

Foi Ills lifi* see Rosenkian/, Lrlen ITegels, Berlin, 18M} Kaym, 


Stytl vnd ic.ine Zeit, Bcihn, 1867, Eostlm, Hegel vi plnloacfi>h 
tidtot , polthschct , unci natioyialei Jh~iehuag, Tubingen, 1870, Rosen 
kiiiw, HiyU aU Doutschci haiiotial phtloaoph, Beihii, 1870, aud 
lus A'i.ae Studion, vol iv , Bethii, 1878 

Foi Hu, philosophy, see Huge’s Am Ft ufieiet Zi.it, vnl iv , Beilin, 
181)7, Hoym (is above) Tiendeleiibuig (m Logtscht, Until •.luh- 
uiigcn), K.ym {Metaphysuhe ITnteii.vjJhmujm'), and C lleiui inn {lit gel 
uvd die logiicht Ft age, and othci wuiUs) aio nctieeible ns luodiiii 
eiitics Vela lus tianslated tho Etuyclopadie into Fiencli, with 
notes, Benoid, the AEsthetics In English Di Stilling’s Sect et of 
SegeJ, 2 voU , London, 1865, eoiitaina a ti insl ition ol the beginning 
of the IFissLUst-haft det Xiogih , the ” Logic” fioni tho EiicyJlopadio 
lus been tiansl itod, with piologomcna, byW Wallace, Oxfoid, 1874, 
and huge 2 mitions have been ti inslated in the Aineiiccn Journal 
^Spioulutiie Fhilusoyihy — especially by its eiieigetio W 'T 

HEIBERG-, Johan Ltrovitr (1791-18G0), Danisli poet 
and critic, was the son of tlie political wiitor Petei 
Andicas Hoibeig, and of the famous novelist, afteiwaids 
tho Baroness Gyllembouig-Ehiensvaid He was born at 
Copetiliagcu, December 14, 1791 In 1800 his father was 
exiled, and he was taken by Hahbeb and his excellent wife 
into their house at Bakkehuset They found him, however, 
very difficult to manage, and about 1802 sent him back to 
his own family His motliei’s nmriiage being by a state 
dccieo annulled, she married the Swedish baron Gyllem- 
bourg-Ehrensvaid, keeping u)), howevei, fiiendly oorie- 
spondence with her fiist hubbaiid m Pans In 1805 she 
desciibes, in one of these letteis, the bulhant piecocity of 
the young Johan Tho lattei inoceeded to the university of 
Copenhagen in 1 809 It was not needful that he should earn 
his bread, and accordingly his mother indulged for many 
years his extraoidinary thiist foi knowledge In 1812 lie 
visited Sweden, and made some long stay m Stockholm , he 
afterwards sent to Ins mother f lomUpsaln the first impoitant 
poem which ho composed, JiiiemIoj«ifm(TheIletuiu Home), 
apiece of remaikable stieugth aud biighlnoi-B In 1813 
lus fiist pabliCiition appeal cd, aioinantic diaiua for clnldien, 
entitled The Tlioattefw Mationetteo This was followed 
by Chustmaa Jokes and 2few Teat’s Tiuks m 1816, 27ta 
Imtrnmh of Fsifclie, 1817, and The Ftoplmy of 
Btahe Those works attiactcd attention at a time when 
Baggesen, Oehlenschlager, and Ingemann possessed the 
poxiuliu oai, and weie undoistood at once to be tho opening 
of a great caceei In 1817 Heiberg took lus degree, and 
m 1819 wont abioad with a grant horn Government IIo 
proceeded to Pans, and spent the next thieo years there, 
under his fathoi'b loof In 1822 he published his dmma 
of iTtiea, and was made professor of the Danish language 
at the univeisity of Kiel At this town be deliveiod a 
couise of lectuieb, compaiing the Soandinaviau mythology 
as tound m the Edda with the poems of Oehleuschlagor 
These lectures weie published in German m 1827 In 
1825 Heibeig came back to Copenhagen for the puipose of 
introducing the vaudeville^ on Ilia Danish stage. Mean- 
while he was pioduoing dramatic woik of a more serious 
kind in 1828 he brought out the national diama of 
Elm km, in 1835 tho comedy of The Elves, and in 1838 
Fata Ifotgana In 1841 Heiberg pnbhsbed a volume of 
Few Foetns, containing “A Soul after Death,” which is 
peihaps hifl masleipiece, “ The Hewly Wedded Pan,” aud 
other pieces All this time he had been busily engaged in 
editing tho famous journal, The Gopenilw^en Flying Post, 
which, he founded in 1827 and continued until 1837 
In 1831 he mariiod Johanne Louise Psetges, the greatest 
actiess that Soauduiavia has produced Heiberg’s scathing 
satires at lost began to make him very unpopular , and this 
antagonism reached its height when, in 1845, he published 

He composed a great tmmbei of vaadevilles, of whieh the best knowm 
are King Solomon and Oeotge Katmedi-er, 1826 , Aptil Fools, 1826 , 
A Story in Xtosetahorg Garden, 1827 , Kjbi/e Jluahors, 1831 , The 
Banes in Fane, 1833 , Fo, 1886 , Tes, 1830 , smlJSmtlfo Beating 
JTeart, 1840 
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Ills little malicious drama of Th& Nut Grachers. Notwith- 
Btandiiig this lie received iu 1847 the responsible post of 
director of the national theatre, for which indeed he was 
more eminently fitted than any other living person. He 
filled it fur seven years, working with great zeal and con- 
Bcientioiisiisss, but was forced by intrigues from without to 
resign it in 1854. His health was much disturbed by these 
attacks, and he retired into private life. Heiberg died at 
Bondarup, near lliugsted, on the 25th of August 18C0. 

It has been said that “ the average cultivated Dane nowa- 
days is very much what Heiberg has made him.” His in- 
fiuence upon taste and critical opinion was greater than that 
of any writer of his time, and can only be com]jared with 
that of Holberg in the 18th century. Most of the poets of 
the Eomautie movement in Denmark were very grave and 
serious ; Heiberg added the element of humour, elegance, 
and irony to the dignity of Oehlensclilager, the pathos of 
Ingemann, and the passion of Hertz. His versifiaition was 
refined and exact, and his veiy best pieces are those in 
wliioh he mingles rich lyrical expression with what is satiri- 
cal or purely ludicrous. The works of Heiberg were 
collected, iu 11 vols., iu 18G1-G2. 

HEIDE, a town of Prussia, chief town of the circle 
of North Ditmavsh, province of Schleswig-Holstein, is 
situated on a small plateau wliieli stands between the 
mxraliQs and moors bordering the North flea, 35 miles 
N.N.W. o£ Gliickstadb. It is the seat of a provincial office, 
a court of justice, and a head tax office, and possesses 
tobacco and cigar manvrfaotories, a tannery, and a rope 
work. Heide in 1447 became the capital of the Ditmarsh 
peasant republic, hut on the 13th June 1559 it was the 
scene of the complete defeat of the peasant forces by the 
Danes and the duke of Sohloswig-Holstein. The popula- 
tion in 1875 was 6772. 


HEIDEGGER, John Henby (1633-1698), theologian, 
was bom at BUrentschweil, in tho cantou of Zurich, Switzer- 
land, on July 1, 1633. He began his studies in his native 
country, and completed them at Marburg aud Heidelberg.. 
Becoming doctor of pbilosopliy at the latter university, lie 
soon afterwards was appointed professor extraordinarius of 
Hebrew, and later of philosophy. Erom Heidelberg he 
was in 1669 snmmoned to Steinfurt to fill the chair of 
theology and ecclesiastical history, and in tho same year ho 
became doctor of theology of Heidelberg. In 1600 he 
revisited Switzerland ; and, after marrying, he travelled in 
the following year over Holland. The war at this time 
liaving dispersed tho students from Steinfurt, Heidegger 
returned in 1665 to Zurich, where he was immediately- 
elected professor of moral philosophy. Two years later he 
succeeded Hottlnger in the chair of theology, which he 
occupied till his death, January 15, 1698. Heidegger 
was the principal author of the Formula Gonaensus Hel- 
vetica iu 1675, which was designed to unite the Siviss 
Reformed churches, but had an opposite effect. 

Hia writings ore largely controversial, luiil are in gi-eat iiait 
levelled against tlio llomnn Cotliolio Cliiireh. Tho chief iire Be 
HiaUnia aaora Patriarcliariim Bxercitaitones selcctai, 1667-1071 ; 
BiasertaJLla de Feregrinationibua Eeligiosis, 3 670; Bo Batimie 
Sludioruni, opusenla aurea, &o., 1670 ; IHstoria Fapatm, 1084;. 
Tumulm Ooneilii Tridentini, 1600 ; JSxereiialiwies Jiihliow, 1700, 
with a life of ilio author prefixed; Cormis Theologim Christicmcc, 
1700; and lives of Botthiger, 1607, and Ftibridns, 1608. His auto- 
biography appeared in 1098, tinder tlio title JJistoria Vitoi J. 
H. Ifeideggen. . . , _ , 

HEIDELBERG, a German university city in tho Baden 
circle and jurisdiction of tho same name, lies in 49® 24' N. 
lat. and 8° 41' 32" E. long., at tlie foot of the Castleliill, 
a spur of tho KSnigBstiihl on the south bank of tho Neckar, 
about 12 miles from the Junction of that river with tho 
Rhine. Tho situation of the town is one of romantic beauty.. 



Plan of Heidelberg. 


Placed at the opening of the winding Noekar valley, it has 
behind it and before it lofty hills covered with vineyards 
and forests. Between these the Neckar rushes swiftly 
along. To tho left the country opens out into the broad 
Rhine plain, cultivated like a garden, and bounded by 
distant and hardly perceptible mountains. The town 
primarily consists of one long narrow street, the Haupt- 
ritrasse, which begins near the station of the Main-Nackar 
ra.ilway on the west, and runs parallel to the river with 
continuations for a distance of about 2 miles to the 
Ha-flstbor (where there is a smaller station) on the east. 
To the south of this the Anlage, a pleasant promenade 
flanked with fine houses and gardens, leads directly from 
the chief station to the centre of the town. A number of 
smaller streets ran up from the river, intersecting the 


Hanptsti-asse at right anglea On the other sido of the 
Neckar the Heiligenherg, a vine-clad hill wooded towards 
the summit, crowned with the ruins of an old chapel, idaes 
abruptly from the river bank. About half-way up the hill 
the Fhilpsophenweg, a famous road, runs from tho Ilirsch- 
gassB opposite the Karlsthor to the suburb of Neuenhoim, 
opposite the railway station. At this point the Neckar 
valley ceases, and the river flows slowly onward in the 
almost level Rhine plain. Of late years the town has grown 
very much towards the west end on.hoth sides of tho river. 
The additions have been almost entirely of the better class 
of houses. 

Of the churches the chief are the Peterskirche (founded 
before 1392), where Jerome of Prague in 14G0 ex- 
pounded the Reformed doctrines ; the Heiliggeistkirche,. 
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erected at tlie beginning of tbe ISth century, of which the 
nave is used for Protestant, the choir for Old Catholic wor- 
ship ; and the Jesuitenkirche, with sumptuously decorated 
interior. All these are built in the Gothic stylo. The rath- 
hans, the museum, and the university (1712) are largo but 
common-place erections. Two handsome bridges cross the 
hTeckar. That to the east, opposite the castle (built 
1788), is adorned with a gateway, and with statues of 
Minerva and the elector Charles Theodore of the palatinate ; 
the other (built 1877) unites Heidelberg and Neuenheim. 
In the west part of tbe town there is a bronze statue of 
Pield-Marshal Prince Wreda (1707-1838), erected in 1800 
by Louis I., king of Bavaria. The chief building at 
Iloi lelberg, and indeed its chief attraction for strangers, is 
tlio famous castle which overhangs the west part of the town. 
It is situated on the Castlehill, more properly called the 
Jotteubuhel, 330 feet above the Neckar. Thongli now a 
mill, yet its extent, its magnificence, its beautiful situation, 
its interesting liLstory, render it by far the moat noteworthy, 
as it certainly is the grandest and largest, of the old castles 



of Germany. It was begun about the end of the 13th 
century. Elector Bupert greatly improved it, aud erected 
the Bupert’s building in the early part of the 16th 
century ; succeeding electors of tbe palatinate did much 
for it, especially Frederick T., the unfortunate king of 
Bohemia. It suffered greatly during the Thirty Years’ War, 
but was restored by Charles Louis (1650-1080). It was 
dismantled by the French in 1689, and again in 1693. 
In 1764 it was struck by lightning and its destruction 
corapletod. The castle as it at present stands is a square 
edifice formed of several distinct structures built round a 
largo court-yard ; the entrance is on the south side. The 
court-yard contains a fountain adorned with four granite 
pillars brought from Charleinagno’s palace at Ingelheim. 
Tho chief parts of the castle are. Bupert’s building (about 
1400) 'on the left j Otto Henry’s building (1666) on the 
right, “ the ffnest example of Benaissance architecture in 
Germany,” a lofty building of which the front is richly 
decorated j Frederick’s building (1601), the finest part, 
forming the northern portion of the whole, and adorned 
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with a large number of imposing statues. Within this 
ia the chapel, and behind it the Altan (1610), or castle 
balcony, which directly overhangs the town and from 
which the finest of Heidelberg views is obtained. Tho 
castle contains an interesting antiquarian museum^ formed 
by the Count Graimberg, and the celebrated Great Tun, 
which was built in 1761, but has been only used on one 
or two occasions. Its capacity is 49,000 gallons. There is 
a castle garden, spacious and well laid out. 

The university of Heidelberg is .the oldest in the Germau. 
kingdom. It was founded in 1356 by tho elector Bupert,. 
but it was not till 1386, wheu it obtained papal sanction, 
that its real life begins. It was constructed after the type 
of Paris, had four faculties, and possessed numerous privi- 
leges. Marselius von Inghen was its first rector. Frederick 
the Victorious, Philip the Upright, and Louis V. respect- 
ively cherished it. Otto Henry gave it a new organiza- 
tion, further endowed it, and founded the library. At the 
Beformatiun it became a stronghold of Protestant learning. 
The famous Pleidelberg catechism was drawn up by its 
theologians. Then tho tide turned. Damaged by the 
Thirty Years’ War, it led a struggling existence for a century 
and a half. A largo portion of its remaining endowments 
were cub off by tho peace of Lun^ville (1801^. In 1803 
however the elector Charles Frederick raised it anew, and 
reconstituted it under tho name of “Buperto-Carolina.” 
At present (1880) it has 38 ordinary and 26 extraordinary 
professors. Tho students number about 600 in winter, 
and from 800 to 900 in summer. A very large propor- 
tiou are English and Americans. Tho library was first 
kept in the choir of tho Hciliggeistkirclio, and then con- 
sisted of 3600 MSS. In 1023 ib was sent to Bomo by 
Tilly, and stored as Bibliotlioca Palatina in the Vatican, , 
It was afterwards taken to Paris, and in 1816 was restored 
to Heidelberg. In 1703 tUo now library ivas founded; it 
has now nearly 300,000 volumes, bosidoa many valuable 
MSS. Among tho other university institutions nro the 
academic hospital, tho maternity hospital, the physiologi- 
cal iiistitution, tlie chomical laboratory, and the zoological 
museum. 

Tho other educational foundations are a gymnasium and 
a burgher and a real school. There is a small theatre (closed 
during the summer months) and a Kunstyerein. The manu- 
factures of Heidelberg ai’o unimportant. Tho inhabitants 
chiefly support thoraselvoB by supplying the wants of a large 
and increasing body of foreign permanont residents, of tho 
considerable body of tourists who during the summer piass 
through the town, and of tho university students. The 
population of tho town and outlying suburbs was 19,988 in 
1871, and 22,334 (or inclading Nouenheim, 23,918) in 
1875. About one-third are Catholics. The town is well 
lighted, and is supplied with excellent water from the 
Wolfsbruunon. : * 

Hoidulberg at an early jrarioil was a lief of the bishop of Worms, 
but the rulers of tho jnalatiuato came more and more to resido thero, 
till Count Otlio of Wittelsbaoh (1228-12B8) made it the caiutiil of 
tho palatinate, and tliis it continned to be for nearly six centnnes. 
As Heidolbei'g was one of the great centres of the Soformed faith, 
it Bnffared severely in the Thirty Years’ Wor. In 1022 it was 
socked hy Tilly, ond in 16S8 was taken hy the Swedoa. In 1034 
it WM bweagnered hy the Bavarians. In 1 686 it was ocouijied by 
tho imperial forces under “Galina. At the peace of 'Westphalia 
(1648) C^los Xoitis; son of Fredeiiok T;, was restored, and ho 
did much to raise tlie : castle, the university, and the town. In 
1688, and again in 1693, it was sacked hy the Trenrili. On the 
last oocarioji> so thorougJi was the work of destruction that only 
one Iii)UB&—» quaintly docointcd erection in the MarktplatZ now 
used fls tin inn— escaped. In 1720 Charles Pliilip removed his 
court to Mannheim, and in 1803'the town became part of tlie grand 
dncliy of Baden. Gn 6th Mui’ch 1848 was held the famous Heidel- 
berg assembly, at wlfioh steps were talcon that led to the German 
rovolutiou of tbatyear. . ^ ' ■ .■ ^ 

: . i Tills rmiseum was acquired by the town in 1879. . 
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Of tlie mimeious topogi aphiL works on HeiJol'bpig, tliost of 
FioUoi (1803) mil Onokcn (2il eil , 1874) may be, moiiUoaul Tlio 
TP^eifweiiet dutch SculUhcig (1879) seippltes a liiRfei anil moit, 
poiiulai account Tho univoiaty annals aic told in Hant/’s 
QcscJnthie det TTnivet aitat IIcidLlhngs (2 vols , 1803—61), and tlic 
Tciy nitciQsting bistoiy of tho Ubiuy in Wilken’s OcKhitlUc det 
SMung, JBet atihutu), uikI Vet nuJitung dot dlten. ITaidelbtufet 
Suifict icuiintlunif (1817), and in llulmd’s Zut aev.hidUe dot alfcn 
nook. Horn entfuJitten Bibliniheh su Uoidelbet g, Leip , 18C6 The 
ffouZelbcnjcr Jahtbuohet (1817-73) contain a imis of intde&ting 
anil impoitant mfoimation. oa to the histoiy of the town md 
oostlo (F "WA ) 

HETDELOFF, ICahii Alexander von (178S-1865), a 
Qeiinan aicbitBct, was tlie son of Victoi Peter Heideloff, a 
paintei of some reputation, and was boin at Stuttgart 2d 
February 1788 He studied at the art academy of iis 
native town, and aftei following tho piofeseion of an aichi- 
beet for some time at Cobuig was in 1818 apx>ointed city 
architect at Huiembeig In 1822 he became piofe&sor at 
the polytechnic school, and some yoaia latei he was chosen 
conservatoi of the monuments of art Heideloff devoted 
his chief attention to the Gothic stylo of aiohitectiire, and 
tho buildings restored and elected by him at Nuremberg 
and in its neighbonihood attest both his original skdl and 
his puiity of taste He also achieved some success as an 
historical pamtei He died at Hassfuit 28th September 
1866 

Among lus writings on aiclutectuio aie JDie ZaAie von don 
Sa-ulotiot dnungeii, 1827, Det IClcitia Vignola, 1832, Nuftibetqa 
Baudenkmalet dot VotxeU, 1838-43, and JOta OtnaannUik dea 
SliUelalteta, 1888-42 

HEILBEONN, a town of Wurtembeig, in the cucle of 
the Neckai, is situated in a pleasant and fmitful valley on 
the Nechar, and at the junction oi seveial railways, 26 miles 
N of Stuttgart It is the seat of a circle comt, a jury 
court, a supoiior tribunal, a head tav office, and a cbambei 
of oommeioe Xu the oldei part of the town the stieets are 
narrow, and it contains a number of high tuneted houses 
with quaintly adorned gables Tho old foitificaiions have 
no’fV been demolished, and then site is occupied by prome- 
nades, outside ol a Inch aio the more modem paits of the 
town with wide streets and many liandsoiiie buildings 
The public buildings aie the chnrcli of St Kibau, 

in the Gothic and Renaissance styles, begun in 1019 and 
com^ileted in 1529, with an elegant tower 210 feet high, a 
beautiful chon, and a finely carved altai , tho town-house, 
founded lu 1640, and possessing a collection of inteiestiiig 
doenmeuts , the house of the Teutonic knights, now used 
as baiiacks , the Catholic chuich of St Joseph, the 
tower on the Neckai, in which Gotz vou Berliohingen was 
confined lu 1525 , the synagogue, the prison, and the 
hospital Tho educational establishments include a gym- 
nasium, a lenl-Bchool of the second Older, an ogiicultuial 
school, and a female school of indnsLiy The town in a 
commercial point of view is the most important in Wuitem- 
beig, and possesses an immense vaiiety of manufactures, 
of which the principal aro gold, silver, steel, and iron wares, 
machines, sugai of lead, white lead, vinegar, beer, eau de 
Cologne sugai, tobacco, soap, oil, cement, sulphuric acid, 
tartaiic acid, aitifloial manure, glue, soda, tapestry, thiead, 
and cloth Giapes, fruit, vegetables, and flowering sbiubs 
aie laigely grown in the neighbouihood, and there aie large 
quaines for sandstone and gypsum By means of the 
Neckar a considerable trade is cairied on in wood, baik, 
leather, agiicultnral produce, fruit, and cattle The popu- 
lation in 1876 was 31,209 

Heilbionn ocoupies the site of an old Roman settlement Its 
name — oiiguisUy Heibgbionii oi holy apiing — ^wis bestowed on it 
by Charlemagne fiom a spiing of water ts I nch until 1867 Tias to 
be seen issuing fiom under the high alHi of the ohm oh of St Kilum 
In 1225 Heilbionn became a free impeiial city It was frequently 
besieged during the Middle Ages, and it suffeied greatly dm mg tho 
Peasants’ "Wai, the Thiity Years’ War, and tlie vaiioua wars with 
Fiance In 1808 it came uito the possession of Wurtembeig 


HEILIGENSTADT, a town of Prussian Saxony, govern- 
ment district of Eifuit, IS situated on tho Leine and on the 
railway fiom Halle to Ciissel, 32 miles E N E of Cassel 
It possesses an old castle, foimerly belonging to the electors 
of Hami!, one Evangelical and two Catholic chuichcs, a 
Catholic gymnasium, a Catholic iioimal school, two 
oiphanages, and an infirmaiy The pi inripal manufaclui es 
aio woollen wares, cigars, paper, bone dust, and noodles 
Tho ijoxjulation in 1875 was 6193 

Hciligonstadt is said to have been built by Dagobeit, and ms 
foiniLily the Lnintal of the pnncipalitj ot Eiclisfild lu 1022 it 
was aoquucd liy tho aichhishoii of Mun?-, and in 1103 it came into 
tho possession of Homy tlie Pioml, hut when Ilcniy the Lion 
ms xilacad niidei tho ban of the oinjiiip it ogam cami. to Mnin? 
It was deatioyod by flit in 1333, and was oiptuitd in 147S by 
Count Homy tho Young of Schwai/buig, and iii 1525 by Duke 
Heniy of Biunswick In 1803 it came into the possussion oi 
Piussia 

HEILSBERQ, a town of Piussia, capital of a ciiclo in 
the government distiict of IConigsbeig, is situated at the 
junction of the Simsei and Alle, 38 miles S of Konigsboig 
It has one Evangelical and two Catholic dim dies, and an 
old castle formerly the seat of the prince-bidiops of Fim- 
land, but now used as an infiimary The x>rmcipal iiidus- 
tiies are cloth-weaving, yam and tluead spinning, dyeing, 
and biewitig, and theie is conaideiable tinde in giaiii The 
population of the town in 1876 was 6762 

The oostlo founded at Hodsbcig by the Goimnii knights m 1210 
became aftciwaids the pioptity ol tho bislioiis of Eiinliml, who in 
1806 made it then seat — an honoui which it lotainod foi 500 jciis 
On tlie 10th June 1807 a battle took iiLico at Ilcilsboig botw o< ii tho 
Eicnoh and the Russians under Bcnuiugson, which, iltliough the 
blench who attacked thought it piudent to wilhdiuw bcfoiovntoiy 
declnitd for oitlioi side, icsultod on tho following day in the ictioiit 
of the Russians 

HEILSREONN, or KiosTEUrHEirsBROMf, a niaikot- 
village m the Bavaiian goveinmeui of Middle Fiaiicoinu, 
with a station on the lailway between Nuiemboig and 
Ana badi In 1871 it had only 998 inhabitants, but in 
the Middle Ages it wab the seat of one of the great monns- 
teiies of Germany This foundation, which belonged to 
the Cisteician ordei, owed its oiigin to Bmliop Otto of 
Bamberg in 1132, and continued to exist till 1666 Its 
sepulchral monuments, many of which me figured by 
Hooker, Heilsbi onnisilm Antiqmtatensdiat' (Aiisbneh, 
1731—40), were of exceiitionally high aitistio intciest, ten 
burgiavee of Nuiemberg (it was thoir hereditary buiiol- 
plaoe), three eleotoial piinces, five margiavcs of Branden- 
burg, and many otliei persons of note having been laid to 
lest within its walls The buildings of the iiionasteiy have 
all disappeared, with the exception of tho fine church, 
restored between 1851 and 1866 The “Monk of Ilinls- 
bionn” is tho ordinary appellation of a didactic jiopL of 
the 14th century, whoso Sevmi Degtees, Daughlet of tSymi, 
and Life of tSavrU Alexiua were published by TSfeivdoif at 
Berlin m 1870 

Bee "Notre Halesbiunneiises ” anil ‘‘Annoles IlalLsbiuniiPiiscs," 
in Ports, Mon Oetm, Mist , vol x\i , Muck, Boiltuge Gotcli 
von Heilshtonn, Anab , 1850 , Echin, Bin Oang dutch uud wti dia 
Munaiet Kitehenu KloaUt -HaiLlt mvn, Ansb , 1875 , and Stilllncd, 
Kloslet Heilbtonn, ovn Beittage zu den Sohen oil Boiichutiijeii, 
Beilin, 1877 

HEIM, FBANgoiB Joseph (1787-1866), Fioncli xmintei, 
belongs to that gionp ot painters in whose woiks wp find 
the special characteristics of the Restoration Boin at 
Belfort on 16th December 1787, he early distinguished 
himself at the Ecole Centiale of Stiasbuig, and m 1803 
entered the studio of Vincent at Pans In 1807 he 
obtained the first prize, and in 1812 his picture ot Tho 
Return of Jacob (Musde de Bordeaux) won for liim a gold 
medal of the fiist class, which he again obtained in 1817, 
when he exhibited, together with other works, a St John 
— ^bought by Vivant Denon In 1819 the Resurrection of 
Lazarus (Cathddial Autun), the Martyrdom of St Cyr (St 
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Geivaw), anil two scenes from tlie life of Vespasian 
(onlorerl by the king) attiacted attention In 1823 the 
lle-eiectioii of the Royal Torahs at StDems, the Maitjidom 
of St Laaience (Hotie Dame), and seveial full-length poi- 
ti aits inci eased the paintei’s popularity, and m 1821, when 
he exhibited his gieat canvas, the Massacre of the Jews 
(Louvie), Heiin was lewarded by the legion of honoui In 
1827 appealed the King giving away Tiizes at the Salon of 
1824 (Louvie — ongiaved by Jazet) — the pictuxe by which 
Ileiiu IS best known — and Saint Hyacmthe Heim was now 
commissiono 1 to decoiatc, the Gallery Charles X (Louvie), 
work for which ho was thought eminently fit Like many 
othei paiuteis of this peiiod, Heim letained only enough of 
the high pitched ideal of David to make an awkwaid con- 
tia&t with the lively cnlout and mo-veiiiunt by which lie 
tiled to give iiiteiest to his subjects, ami witli the emptiness 
of ioiiii and expiossion whicli resulted flora the hasty 
execution necessitated hy the vast nniiibor of hia commis 
sioiis Ridiculed hy the loinantists, Ileiin maiutaiued his 
position, and leplaced Regnault at the Institute in 1834, 
shoitly after which lie oommeiicod a senes of dtawings of 
the celebiities of his day, which aie of much interest 
Ills decoiations of the Gonfoience room of the Chambei of 
Deputies woie completed in 1844 , and m 1847 his works 
at the Salon — Oliamii de Mai and Reading a Play at the 
Thdltio Fiau 9 ais — were the signal foi attacks lenewed 
with gieat violence Yet something like a turn of opinion 
in hia favoiu took place at the exhibition of 1851 , his 
powers as a diaughtsman and the occasional merits of his 
composition woie lecognizad, and toleiation extended even 
to his colnui Heim was awarded the great gold medal, 
and m 1855 — having sent to the Salon no less than 
Bixtooii pnitiaits, amongst which may be cited those of 
Cuvici, Qooflioy do St Hilaiie, and Madame Heisent — 
lie wis made olhcei of the legion of lionoui In 1869 
ho again exhibited a ouiious collection of poi traits, sixty- 
fom mouibois of the Institute airanged in gioups of foui , 
and SIX yeais later, on 29tli Soptombei 1865, he died, 
at tho age of sevoiitj eight Besides tho paintings already 
mentioned, there is to be soon in Notio Dame do Loiotte 
(Pans) a work executed ou the spot, and tho museum of 
Strasbuig contains an excellent example of hio easel 
pictuies, tho subject of which is a Shepheid Diinkmg fiom 
a Spring 

HEINE, nniNBiOH (1799-1850), jjoet and joumahst, 
was bom, aocoiding to the most tiustwoithy accounts, 
on tho 13 th December 1799, at Dusseldorf, of Jewish 
pai Gilts Ills father, after various vicissitudes m busi- 
ness, had finally settled in that town, and his mothoi, 
who seems to have possessed much energy of cliaiactei, was 
the daughter of a physician of the same place Homo 
received the ludmionLs of his education at the gymnasium 
01 (as it was called during the foreign occupation) of 
Ills native town, and, although not an especially apt oi 
diligent pupil, he acquired while there a good knowledge 
of Fionoh and English, — ^lie tells us that GulUvet'B Tiavels 
in the original was one of the favouiite hooks of his child- 
liooil, — as well as some tincture of tho classics and Hebrew 
But if the influence upon him of his teacheis and then 
teaching was unimportant, not so that of the public events 
amid which he glow up Ilia eaily years coincided with 
the most brilliant period of Napoleon’s career , and tho 
boundless veneiation which he is nevei tiiod of ezpiessing 
for tho emperor throughout his writings shows that lus 
tiue schoolmasters weie rather the drummeis and troopers 
of a victoiious army than the Jesuit fathers of the lytie , 
while, if to the vmd personal impiession produced upon 
him by the pomp and circumstance of the imperial gar- 
iison in his birthplace there be added the public, and in a 
mauner natiomd, enthusiasm foi Napoleon wrliieh he must 


often have beaid vented by his eldei co-rpiigionists — who 
hailed the eouqucioi as a temporal Messiah — the weighty 
Loaring of his boyhood upon lus subsequent fortunes 
becomes fully apparent Upon las quitting school, attempts 
were made to engage Jiiin m commeico, but his fatliei and 
uncle, the lattei a wealthy banker of Hnnibuig, foon 
perceived tliat he was bent upon tiavellmga diifeieut path 
fiom that which they had followed It speaks well for 
both these men that they should have lefiaincd fiom 
coetcion upon making this discovery , and Solomon Heine, 
the bankci, at once gave lus nephew an earnest of the gener- 
ous treatment the lattei was subsequently to expeiieuce at 
his hands, for he came foiwaid with money to enable his 
young kinsman to go to a university, lus sole stipulation 
being tint his pt otdgd should study w itli tho view of entci ing 
the legal piofcssion Heine gladly accepted lus uncle’s 
terms, aud euteied the university of Bonn in the spring of 
1819 During his stay there he was an eagei student , but 
the sulgects to which he devoted himself had no connexion 
with the profession which had been chosen for him He 
seems to have atteudod no lectures save those on literatuie 
and histoiy — notably A W von Sclilegel’s , and he not 
long afteiwaids acknowledged his obligations to Schlegel 
by dedicating a sonnet to him — a tribute which he lo- 
called m latex days by a wanton ond ontiageous attack upon 
the veteian ciitic iii Die Jionmntiiiche iSiMile Why Heine 
loft Bonn does not cleaily appeal, but it is at Qottiiigou 
that wo find him in the autunra of 1820 His stay lieie 
was even shoitoi than at Bonn In February 1821 the 
authoiities of the Georgia Augusta” rusticated him foi 
some lufiaction of tho duelling laws Although fiom tlioso 
beginnings Heine’s academical caieei pioimsed to puisne no 
voiy even couiso, lie novoitliclcss deteirnined, after Ins losi- 
dence at Gottingen had been out short, to seek a thud uni- 
versity, and it was to Beilin that he now repaiiod, where 
llegol was at the /emth of his lenovin Wliethor or not 
the lectmes of this plulosophei benefited him m any way 
— ^by giving him, foi instance, as some have Bupposocl, a 
certain dialectical piecision of stylo — he lias himself con- 
fessed that ho seldoiu understood them, and in after years 
Hegel’s ultio-consoivatism and orthodoxy made him the con- 
stant butt of his forniBi pupil’s iidicule and saicasm But 
the interest of Heine’s life m Bcilin w'as social and not 
academic He enjoyed the privilege of mixing m the best 
hleraiy cuoles of tho capital He woe on terms of intimacy 
with Vainhagen von Ense and Ins wife, the celchiated 
Jewess, Rahel, and at then house — the londozvous of Qoi> 
many’s gemuB and learning — lie frequently met such men as 
the Humboldts, Hogel himself, and ScLloiormachei , while 
lie lived on a still nioie familiar footing with a numbei of 
his own CO religionists, who, without having acquired Euio- 
iwan reputation, woie men of varied and apjiiovcd abilities 
In an atmosphoie of such geniality as this his gifts were 
rapidly displayed Ho began ere long to contribute poems 
to the Jiethnet Gebcllschajui , many of which weie subse- 
quently incoipointed in the Jivch dtei Lteder, and in 1822 
a volume came from the press entitled Gedichte von 
lleimwh TIeme, his first avowed act of authorship He 
was still ini ther employed at this time as the correspondent 
of a Rhenish newspaper, as well os in completing Lis 
tragedies Almansot and Wtlham. Ratdiff, which were pub 
lisbed m 1823 with small success He was now, indeed, 
fairly embarked upon his liteiary course But he was still 
largely dependent upon lus uncle, and m cider so far to 
fulfil hw engagements towards his benefactor, he returned 
to Gottingen m 1825, and shortly afterwards took his 
degree m. law, having previously qualified himself for piac- 
tice by publicly profesemg Christianity 

This act of “ apostasy,” as it has been called, calls for 
something more than a mere passing reference , for it not 
XI — 79 
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only IulI Hsme open to contamely while alive, but has 
provolceil advoise ciiticism of epeoial seventy since hie 
death That he was guilty of “apostasy” is no doubt 
verbally tiue , but tlieie are two circumstances in this con- 
nexion whi cli should always be i emembered The one is that 
Heme was wholly wanting in the religions sense — that he 
nevei was a Jew save nominally and by the accident of buth 
— so that ho cannot, with any real jiiopiiety, be said to havo 
foisalcen the ciee 1 of his rioo, the othei, that his family, by 
en'-oniaging him to adopt a piofession which could not be 
enteied except by the gateway of ^‘apostasy,” tacitly left him 
fiee to take that step In shoit, Heine’s “apostasy” was 
a purely secnlii act , and, although theie will doubtless be 
found many to stigmatize him all the moio blackly foi this 
very leason, candoni appears inthei to icctuiio that this 
change of faith, if such it can be caUeJ, shonld be classed 
as one of his most venial ofTences, bomg the plainly outward 
act of one who throughout life made himself peculiaily ob- 
aoxions to the imputation of malice and bad heartedness 
Heino seems never to havo made any serious attempt to 
practise law His life fiom the yeai 1826 until his death 
was devoted entirely to literatuie, and more especially to 
journalism, which alone indeed was the mam source of his 
income for many yeais At hist he lived in Hombmg, and 
then it was that, besides the det Lieda, the earhei 
portions of the Reiaebilde} appoaied, both of which, bat 
particularly the lattei, at once created an immonse sensation 
thioughoub Germany, not only among the youthful and 
enthusiastic, who found their own sentiments expiessed by 
the new wiitei with the happiest audacity, but amongst such 
dignihod and langts personages as Metteinich and Gentz 
In 1327 Baton Cotta, the Bavaiian. pubhsher, offered Hemes, 
who had iisanat a bound into oelebiity, the joint-editoiship 
of the AMgtmsine PoUtvyihe Annalea The young anthoi 
accepted the offer, and betook himself to Munich in the 
wintei of that yeai, aftei having paid a visit to London, 
wheia he found eveiy peison and eveiy thing detestable 
save Catiniog and his policy — and it may be said here in 
passing that a most violent hatred of England foima a 
marked foatuie of all Heine's wiitings Ho lomaiued £ui a 
considerable peuod in the South-Geiman capital, and it was 
owing, not to any disagreement with his employei, but to 
the demands of the court of Prussia, which was not long of 
taking umbrage at his fieedom of opinion, that his editorial 
function ceased so abruptly as it did What the seciet 
history of the next two or thiee years of his life was — 
whethei fiom the very first he really was an object of 
especial disfavour at Berlin, or Hhethai, as is qnito as likely, 
taking his vanity and love of publicity into account, ho 
exaggerated his powers of offence beyond the endurance of 
the Government there, and foicel it into what seemed a 
petty persecution — lie piesenifiy perceived that he must 
eifchei quit Geimanj altogethei or prepare foi a hfetime 
perhaps of foitress-impiisonment JECe did not long hesi- 
tate between these two alternatives, and on the 1st of 
May 1831 Hemricli Heme left lus native land foi Paris, 
wliBie he lived foi the lest of his life, only once lecroasing 
the Hhiue, in 1843 

J ust as his adoption of Christianity has led to Heme’s 
being pionounced apostate,” so has his self-expatiiation 
oa'ised German writers to denounce him as “renegade ” 
But the one accusation is as groundless as the other In. 
the first place Heine wag a Jew, in spits of his Chiistian- 
jzation, and cannot therefore rightly be called a “rene 
gade " against Qeimany — ^leasb of all when the degraded 
socidl and political status of his race in that conntiy at the 
date of his emigration is recollected Then again his 
writings ware systematically subjected to the ciuellest 
mutilations, and it is tolerably certain that haalie remained 
in the “Fatherland,” he would sooner or later have been 
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depiived of all power of public speech Was it any won dei, 
seomg that he had adopted the profession of letteis, ttiai 
ho should have turned lus back upon such a piospcctl Ho 
at any rate was the best judge , and it ill becomes (Jermaug 
to call him “renegade," when, had ho contuiiicrl to tuny 
aniong them, then liteiature would piobably have giiffcnd 
an iiieparablo loss At the same time, and fm the same 
teasons, it is equally inept to assoit that he was in the 
essential qualities of lug mind a Fionchmau who gravitated 
towards Pans by a sort of intellectual necessity The 
necessity (to use that word) was physical Tlcine would 
nevei have left Germany could he have fieely e\[)iessed 
his opimoug theie 

Aftoi settling in his new home, whore his life for many 
yeais must have been as gay and biilhant as lattcily it 
wag sad and sombie, and wheie he speedily became moic 
oi less intimate with sueli wntcis as Balzac, Dumas the 
eldei, Geoige Sand, Yictoi Hugo, and Thdophilc Gautier, 
Heme devoted himself more exclusively than evei to 
joutnahsm, and fiom 1831 until 1847, he was an active 
and indefatigable publicist The two seiics of papeis 
entitled Fi an.M'^iache Zuttande oaCiLuietia contain a selec- 
tion from his press contiibuUons duimg those jeais, and 
even at this date they well lejiay perusal, not only by tho 
hiiHiancyof wit and elegance of stjle which they pogsesa 
m common with almost all his wn tings, but also by the 
lemaikable sagacity of thou political ape? ^us Alongside of 
thw mom stieam of jonmolism, he also kept up a subsidiaiy 
cnrient of hteratiue in its moie propei genso— although 
it may be said that all lus writings aic of an occasional 
natuie — and to this we owe the Sidon (1833-30), vliioh 
compiises among othei pieoes a senes of ai tides, “Zni 
Geschichte doi Religion und Philosopliie in Deutschland,” 
which bad oiiginally appealed in the lievue des dc« / IfotidLS, 
and in which Heine came foiwaid as the iiilioducor of 
German thought to the reading world of Pons Tho tSulon 
also contains seveial admuable papeis m ait ciiticism, and 
a stiange, fiagmentaiy medley of sentiment and satiic, in 
Its autboi’s most characteristic vein — “ Dio Floientmischo 
Nachto” To this period, too, belongs Fie Fomaniisihe 
SchiUe, to which reference has alieady boon made, and Ibo 
substance of which is sufficiently indieatod by its name 
In 1839 JShakeepea^ da Madchm mid Frauen appealed — 
Heme acting in this slight woik as ciceione tliiough a gallri y 
of Shakespeare’s heroines The year 1840 wag signalized 
by the publication of Ilezniich Heme uhei Ludwiff Bvtne, 
a biochure of the wittiest and most tieuchant satiie, m 
wluch tho German refugees m Pans — a fiateiuiby whom 
Heme always anxiously avoided — ^wero fai moie severely 
handled than was the defunct agitator whose name it hoio, 
and who, it may be noted, was lumself a Jew In 1844 
Feutsddand, ein Wmteim&icJien, came foith — tho lesult of 
the visit to Germany which has been alluded to as tlie solo 
journey of tho kind which Heme undertook, and this effu- 
sion may bo lanked, along with a similai perfoimanco, Aita 
Ttoll (1846), as belonging to his most infeiioi writings 
It was in 1848 that Heme, in the very hoy-day of his 
activity, and with gigantic projects seething withm him for 
the foundation of a journal, was suddenly prootiatod. by tlie 
disease which finally earned him off, though not before it 
had confined him foi seven years upon the “mattiess graie ’ 
of mournful notoriety His sufferings throughout that time 
me reported to have been fieqnently exciuoiatmg, and he 
at length grew so habituated to the nso of opium tbict tlio 
very largest doses failed to afford him lehet But wheu 
his malady — a softening of the spinal cord — allowed him a 
lespite, his intellect was as clear and vivacious as ever , andi 
it 13 to these dosing years of hia life, hainssing as they 
were, that we are indebted for the finest and most finished 
of all his poems — ^for the two collections, that is to say, 
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Romansiejo (1851) and N'eueste ffeJic/ite (1853-54), as well 
as foi blie varioub pieces postliiimou&ly publish^ in M 
ZZcww’b Let te Geduhte imd GudatiLen It was from hoa 
“ mattiess-gravo ” too that tlie dying man put fortli bis 
Gestaiidiiisse oi Go?i/ession<i, tlio psychological mteiest of 
which 13 veiy gioit, whatever then claim to trustworthineas 
may be Heine bore the miaoiy of hia protiaoted death-bed 
with fortitude, nay, with cheerfulness, assiduously attended 
by his wife Mathildo, and towards the oiid by tliat myatenona 
lady whom ho called “ Dio Mouohe,” aud who was, it now 
appears, a Madame Kiinitz , and theie aie many anecdotes 
on recoid of his boaiing in the mid&b of hia tiiols — ^and 
Iwavioi trills sol lorn foil to the lob of man — which go fai 
to piovo that ho possessed a healthy J07id gaillaul, foi 
which hia wiifcmgb aie scaicely likely to gam him ciedit 
Ha died on the 17th Fabuiaiy 1866 in Pane, in the Bae 
d’Amstei lam, and lies buiied in the cemetoiy of Mont 
maitrc 

IVo have callol Heme “poet aud jouinahst”, but his 
loputntiou has, uatiually enough, now come to lest almost 
evoliisively upon his ]jootiy, and above all upon his songs 
— the Lui,7i de> Liedei having passed thiougli ujiwaids of 
twenty five editions This gieat populaiity may no doubt 
(ind ospoeially in foieign countiies) be attiibutablo, to a 
cot tain eitent, to tbe singular good fortune which has 
wedded to veiy many of these songs tho music of such 
t-omposeis as Schumann and Mondelasohn Eat still, when ' 
all deiuctiona upon this sooie are made, — and the tine view 
of tho mattei piobably is that the poet and hia composeis I 
aio mutually obliged, — the fact lemams that Heme is one | 
of tho gieat song writers of the woild, not unworthy of a | 

{ dace besido Burns and Bdiangei, although far less moscu- 
1110 anrl pissionato than the one, and tax loss jovial and | 
dobomii than tho other The intense individualism which 
picveutorl him fioiii evei becoming a literary artist in any 
uthoi dopaitment — his diamaa and essays in fiction arc 
woithlobs — stood him m etoellent stood in the lyric field, 
— was a positive and essential strength indeed, foi, after aU, 
a song to appeal to men’s heaits must be an utbeiance of 
personal espoiionoe And this condition is amply fulfilled 
ill tho Bmh del Liedei, the greatei portion of which was 
the iliioct outcome of a sentiment entertamed by the poet | 
for one of his oousms — a sentiment, by the way, which has 
been alluded to by Gsimau wnteis as a raoie Gominen I 
adhimi mei ei, while otlieis (not Oeimans) have afiirmed that | 
all Home’s bitteiness and cymcism m after life arose from j 
its having remained umeiimted On the whole, Heme as a I 
song writer is a fib descendant of 'Walther vou der Vogel- I 
weido and thoso old Mmneaangei who of yore assembbd in | 
the halls of pimces, and recounted their soriows and then : 
joys — of thoso nameless baids, too, who sang tho Vcdkdiedei , \ 
anrl when all his othei wiitiugs aro foiguttan, he will be 
lemembeierl by such imperishable gams as “ Dio Bose, die 
Like, dieTaube, die Sonne,” “ Auf Flngelu des desanges 
and “ Du bist wie eiue Blame ” There is much, too, of gieat 
beauty in many of his ballads aud narrative pieces , witness 
among others, “Spanischo Atriden,” “ Dio Priuzessin Sab- 
bat," “Jehuda-benHalsvy,” “Boses Getroume” — a puece of 
the most exquisite pathos and simphcity — and “ Dio Insel 
Bimmi ” But too often, no matter how sweet a chord is 
struck at the beginning, a dissonance creeps in, to end on a 
crashing discord, and the outraged reader starts like one who 
Bhould suddenly see Borneo and Juliet fall to grimacing and 
squeaking like Punch and Judy Heine’s confession -that 
poetry was no more than his “ holy playthmg” would have 
been eutitlerl to our unqualified acceptance had ho omitted 
the adjective. 

But when we turn to his prose-writmgs — to his ^^joumal- 
xsm," that is to say, foi, as we have remarked, almost all 
lus prose falls under this category, in its widest acceptation 
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— wo see the man Heine indeed, not perhap"!, as he was 
ambitious of being regaided by posterity, in the full panoply 
of a “soldier of human emancipation,” but at any rate os 
no contemptible assailant of ubscuiantism and philistiuisni, 
Beside such a ledoubtable champion of the catholic leasou 
of mankuidasLessing “of theponcleious battle a'i.e,"he looks 
somewhat small, it is tine, and his rapier somewhat gmi 
crack But ndic^e will often leach whitliei heavier w eapons 
cannot, and pierce the elephantine hide of peilantiy and 
dnlnoss, aftei these have been attaciced in vain by battering- 
lams, and Heine was a master of it The woist is that 
in unscrupulous hands — and no one was tnoie un&ciiipuloiis 
than he — it may be tmned to illegitimate uses, and come 
to be indulged in finally foi its own sake How easily 
Home became the slave of his propensity in this diieo- 
tion may be seen m the bw o woiks — which eccm his best 
and most characlonstic writings, notwithstanding — Zur 
Geadaehie del JRehgion wul jP/tdosop/ne zn Leufacfilancl aud 
Die RomavtiacJie Schule Both these abound in the most 
iireveiont passages, especially the foimer, whereui such 
philosophers as Kant, Fichte, and Schellmg ‘■caicely sei vo 
a higher purpose than to be used as pegs wheieou the writer 
may hang his jests And admirable these are Hothing 
can bo bettei, foi mstance, than his account of how Kant 
(who IS paionthetieally desciiberl as a man whom Nature 
intended to sell coffee aud sugai across a counter) came to 
postulate a Deity in hia practical, aftei having exploded that 
idea in his theoietical, system Ho did this, saj s Heme 
(most adroitly hitting one of the chief oppidbiin, scitntifi- 
oally legaided, of the cutical philosophy), foi the sake of 
his old man-servant Lampo, who looked so dismally at the 
conclusions of tbe Pure Beason that tho philosophei was 
moved to compassion • The Romanti&che Sthiile, being 
conoeined for tbe most part with its authoi’s contem- 
poraries, is fai more virulent than the treatise juet men- 
tioned, but equally happy , aud it aimed a death blow at n 
sdiool which rivalled the wildest and most licentious ravings 
of a Monk Lewis and the most stilted horrors of an Ann 
Badcliff And hero it may ho said, in connexion with tho 
attack upon Schlegol oocuiiing m this essay, that Heine’s 
onslaughts were always open and above-boaid, unmerciful 
and sometimes grossly biutal as they were He was a 
liteiacy swashbuckler, ib may be (though that term is 
singularly inapplicable to one who wrote m such a style), 
but he was neither a literal y assassin nor a literaiy ghoul 
Even his attack upon Ben no was really aimed, as we havo 
said, at men who were alive to resent it, and it was 
resented, though from a stiange quartet Boiue’s widow’s 
husband, challenged Heine, and the lattci was slighlly 
wounded m tho encounter 

Of Re%sebdde} , Heine’s most voluminous aurl host- 
known pioBO work, and that winch originally gar a him fame, 
smoll space romaius to speak Bub if wo except its first 
and third, books, it has been greatly ovoirated It is easy 
to understand the popularity ib acquired upon its first 
appearance, falling as it did like a breath of genuine life 
upon a land well-nigh asphyxiated by high ait and the 
“Hubsch Objectiv” — ^but nowadays, notwithstanding its 
undoubted mirth-provoking qualities, it chiefly serves to 
pomt oat the giflif which was fixed between its author aud 
Tnm who took the Saiibmmtal Jemmey Tho most that can 
be said for it m that Storue might have written it bad ho 
Wna German Jew 

Tho best edition of Heine’s woika is that puhlisliod byHolTiniain 
and Oan^, Semis S^mntltohe Werhe, 20 vole , Horn 

Inug, 18^ Another edition has ajppetued xii America, Seituudi 
Semia SammtMie WaTee, in 7 vds Seiwndi Seme's Ltbtn, by 
Adolph atrodtmatui, Beihn, 1870, is the only Life of Heme entitled 
to consuleratign, although tho plooBUie of rcaduig it is certeunly 
moixed hy its lengdi. A biography of tho poet has also ^peared 
m Xnglaiid, Infe and Opvmima of Bewnoli Seme, by "W Btigaud, 
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1 8?6 it SUttliew At nold m lu<s Sssavs ut Cft itiiism, lituadlul 
llcino witk In'! icoirttomoil giape iiicl fjicity Moatioa may also 
bo made ol jyu, Jyiiclojii, nnd Pallt^s of Jltimuh- J£eine, by J 
SiiodgrassS, Loiidoci, 1870, a collcoiiou ot ftxtiaci^ fioin Heine h 
■woika in an jLnglibli ■tln-&s A titindla-tion, JTci7t4s's Poonta, Com 
plUi, W J^dflai A Bowline, C B issued in BoWs Stnncliid 
liibiaiy Has pioso woiks liaio not *13 jot recoived adequate 
icu(iuiing 9 , 'iltliongli a \GLbioii of tho iftibihlu liis been put ioitli 
111 AmeiiL'i (d ^ ) 

HEINEGOIUS, JoiiAAH- Gottlill (1C81-1T41), a 
colobiatecl jmist, was boia lltK Reytembei 1G81 at Eisett- 
beig He studied theology at Leipsio and low at Halle, 
and at the lattei place he was appointed in 1^3 2 aofos 8 or 
of philosophy, lu li’lS BT^tiacndinaiy, anrliu tT20 oidiimiy 
piofesaor of jni ispmdence Ho subseciuontly filled legal 
cliaiis at Eianekei m Tlollanrl and at Fi ankfoi t, but finally 
letiuned to Halle in 1733 as piufobsoi of philosophy and 
juii&piu donee He died tbeie, SlstAugust 1741 

III iiiecoins bJoiigtd to the si^Ueol of iihilosophioal juiists Ho 
en^l<i^\oulLd to tiLit Inv ns a ntional sutnee, and not niciely as 
an tniijuic ait mIidsl iiilos had no iloeixi soiiico than oiredicncy 
Thus lie coiihnmUj iLtus to fast piiiiLipleB, and ho develops Ins 
IcgiL doLliiiies as a system of pluTosophy TIis lIiioC aioiks wcie 
AahquihUHiii Jiouiantt} urn Jujisjnudt,}itiain illnttianUiim, <Sy» 
<1718), Iliiloiut Jilt IS Oivtlis Hotnam ae Gm wantti (1733). 
ISitiiWita Juna (roimtmM (178^), Shmrnta Jtins XatiaiB U Cfen, 
tmni (1737, linghsli tians by Tinubull, London, 2 lols , 1763) 
Besides tiiese w oiks ho wioto on puidy philosophioid nibitcts, and 
oditwl tlia weiUb of so\oiil of tlia cteubKal jniists Ills Oneta 
Omnin (9 vols Gouoia, 1771 io ) muo edittd bv Iiis son Johann 
Cliiistuiu Gottlioli Hemecoins 

rtEtHECKEN, Ciini'siis.iT Heinmcii (1721-1T25), a 
child remarkable foi ezfcraoidinary pieoocitj of intellect, 
was boia on Febru iiy 6, 17 21, at Liibock, wueio his father 
was a paintei Able to si^eak at the ago of ten months, 
by the time he was one j eai old he knew by heart the 
imncipal incidents m the Pentateuch At two yeaie of age 
he had masteted all the sacred hisfcoiy, at thiee he was 
intimately acquainted with histoiy and geography, ancient 
and modem, sacied and piofano, besides being ablo to sneak 
Fienoh and Latin , and m hia fouitli year he devoted hini- 
self to the study of religion and chuioh histoiy This 
■wonJeifal jjicoocity was no mere feat of memoiy, foi the 
youthful savant eoiild reason on and discuss the knowledge 
he had acquired Oiowds of people (looked toLubeokto 
see the wondeifnl child, and xn 1724 ha was taken to 
Copenhagen at the dosue of the king ol Denniaik On. 
lua letiiin to Lubeck ho beg<xn to learn writing, bub hia 
sickly constitution gave way, and he died, June 23, 172S 

TId Ltfi, Deeila, Ti avals, and DcnlTi. ofihe Ohild of JitlbecJa wexo 
pu.tliahvd 111 tlio loUowing y<.a.i by lua tntoi Scboneiib Bee also 
Toiiteolis MibliotM, >d 1 s.-viJ , and JUejnonis do Tit.vou’, Ssxt 
1731 

HEIHSE, JoHAMi Jacob WimELM (e 1746-1803), 
German lomnnce writer, was boin at Langenuiesen in the 
Thuungian Forest, February 16, 1746, or, accoidingto some 
accounts, Fobiuary 16, 1749 He was educated at the 
gymnasium of Sohleusingen, and afterwards, through many 
privations, studied law at J ena and Erfurt At Eifuit he 
became known to Wieland, and tliiongi ’Wielaud’s lecom- 
mendation to the poet Gleim, who, atfciacted by some of 
Heinse’e eaily liteiary attempts, ofieied him assistance and 
a home , but at this tune he made the acquaintance of an 
ndvontaiei, Oaptain von der Goltz, and was mduced to 
aoeompany him on lus travels Yon der Goltz easily 
S’lcceeded m eoirupting the taste and misdireeting the 
talents of the young author, and the baneful infinence of 
thii» fueutlBhip peivados Heinse’s writings After parting 
With Von der Goltz Heinae retmned for a time to Langen- 
Wiescn, and afteiwaids’ obtained, with Gleim's assistance, 
under the feigned name of Host, a tnfcoiship in the family 
of Von Massowat Quedhnburg, which, however, he did not 
keep very long In 1774 he went to Duseeldoif to assist 
J. G Jacobi in the production of the iVis journal In ■ 
1780 he obtained from Jacobi leave and. the neoeseary funds I 


to tiavel in Italy Tbcie ho leiunined tbiee jeers, living 
chiefly at Home, wheie he was intimate with the painter 
Muller In 1783 he obtained the post of leadei to the 
elector of Mainz, who afteiwards made him councillor and 
libiaiian He died at Aschuffeiibuig, June 22, 1803 
Hemfle’s woiks iTB—Sunisredichle, HUbcistadt, 1771, Bt-qelni 
Jteilen. dts JHiikolv txaiislali.d fiom tliL Suti) iron of I’ttioimis i 
loll, Schwahacli, 1778 , Ihe ICiischcn, nttci Doiat’s L'eiii,cs, 
Laidim, odc7 die MousimscJim Oelicinitiisu, Lcingo, 17s4 , piosc 
tiwislotiona of Tasso’s Jmimhon DeKveiul, 4 vola , I7bl, md 
Aiioato’s (hlando, 4 voB , 1782, Ardtni/hello wid da gluU ’.U-ii/in 
Tiisfln, 2 ■vols, Lemgo, 1787, Ilildegmd %0)i Ilohtnthal, 2 iol4 , 
Beilin, 17<J3 , AnaMusm und das SJutihsjnel, 2 ^oU .limkfoit, 
1803 AcoUittion of lua cutue woiks was piiblislud it Lujisio 
ui 1838 m 10 vols , and imothLi edition in 1857 in 5 i ola 

HEIHSIUS, or Hums, Diniei (1580-1655), one of 
the most famous stholaia of the Hutch Renaissance, was 
boin at Ghent, June 9, 1S80 The tioubles of the 
war drove Ins paients to settle first at Veoie in Zealand, 
then m England, next at Eyswick, and lastly at Flimhuig 
In 1594, being already lemaikable foi his attainments, he 
was sent to the univeisity of Fianekei to pcifoct himself m 
Gieek under Heniieus Schotanus He stajed at Fiaiickei 
half a year, ami then settled at Leyden foi the icmainiug 
sixty years of his life Theie he studied und a Joseph 
Scaliger, and there he found Mainix dc Sfc Aldegonde, Jaiius 
Douza, Paulas klerula, and others, and was soon taken into 
the society of these celebiated nieti as then equal Ills 
pioficioncy xn the classic languages won the piaiso of nil 
the beet echolara ot Europe, and offeis were made to him, 
but in vain, to accept honourable ixositions ont&ido IJ ollaiid 
He Boon lose in dignity at the univeisity of Leyden In 
1602 he was made professor of Latin, in 1605 xuofcssoi of 
Greek, and at the death of Meiulaiu 1607 he auccsulcd 
that illustnous scholar as libraiian to the uinveisily The 
lemomder of his life is recorded in a list of his pi oductioiis 
He died at the Hague, Februaiy 26, 1666 TLo Dutch 
poetry of Heinsius is of the school of Roetnoi Visschei, but 
attains no veiy high excellence It was, howesei, gimlly 
admiied by Mai tin Opitz, who was the puinl of Iloinsiiis, 
and who, la translating the pootiyof thelattoi, uitioducocl 
the Qeiman publio to the use of the ihyiuing alc\andune 
Ila iiublislicd Ills oiiginal 7 itin pocnn in time tolnnic*.— TionlJi 
(1602), Mtyia (1603), and romxata (IQOB), hii MntMnnnla Amu 
iatvi, poems in ButiK and Lntm, were lust jiinitiiliu 1601 lu 
the same year he edited Theociitus, Bum, and Stosihus, luuiiig 
edited Hesiod in 1603 lii 1600 bo piintid liw J itm 0 >alion>i 
In 1610 ho edited Hoiace, andiii 1611 AiistoUc md biiiei i In 
1613 appealed in Dutch hia tiiccdyof TJu) Jl/fi'iWfr af tlio lu no 
cents , and m 1614 his treatise lie politun vtpinilm In 1610 )ii> 
oollocted Jus oiimnal Dutcli poems into a -volume. Ho cditiil 
Tcience in 1618, Livy m 3620, i>nbhsli(.il Ins ointioji T), anUomptu 
fiwjtts in 1621, and bi ought out the JSpisths of JosLph bi iiligei 

"^HEIHSIUS, Nikolass (1620-1681), Dutch aeholai, 
was the son of Daniel Heinaius, and scarcely lass illustiious 
than his father While, however, Daniel -w as the tj po of 
the stationary scholar, Nikolaofl W'as by tempeinnient lest- 
lesB and peiipatotic He was born at Leyden, July 20, 
1620, end early displayed an extiaoidinaiypiecociLy His 
boyish Latin poem of Bitda Miofmfpiata was punted in 
1637, and attracted much attention In 1 G42 he began his 
wandeiinga with a visit to England in search of MSS of the 
classics , it iB unhappily recorded that he met with gieat 
discourtesy fiom the English scholars In 1644 ho was 
Bont to Spa to drink the waters , his health restored, he 
set out once more in search, of codices, jiassing through 
Louvain, Brussels, Mechlin, Antwoip, and so back to 
Leyden, everywhere collating MSS and taking iihilologicul 
and textual notes Almost immediately he set out again, 
and aniTing m Paris was welcomed with open arms by the 
French savants After investigating all the classical texts 
he could lay hands on, he proceeded southwards, and visited 
on the Bams aueet Lyons, Marseilles, Pi&a, Florence (where 
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he paused to issue a new edition of Ovid), and Itome 
Nett yeai, 1G47, found liim in Naples, fioiii wlucli ho fled 
diuing the loign of Maaamellu , he pursued his labouis lu 
Leghorn, Bologna, Venice, and Padua, at which lattei city 
ho published m 1648 his volume of oiigiiial Latin veiae 
entitled lialua He proceeded to llilan, and woikedfor a 
consideiable tiuio in the Ambiusian libiaiy, he was pre- 
paiing to evploie Switvcilaiid m the same patient mannei, 
wlicii the nows of his fathci's illness lecalled him hmriedly 
to Leyden He was soon called away to Stockholm at the 
invitation of Queen Cliiislina, at whose couit he waged 
wai with Salmnsius, who accused him of hiving supplied 
'Milton with facts fioiii the life of that gieat but uiitable 
s JioLu Heiusius pud a flying visit to Leyden m 1650, 
h'lt imiuedintely letuinod to Stockholm In 1651 he once 
inoievisitol Itilj , the icniaiiidei of his hfe was divided 
between. Up'^ala and Holland He collected lua Latin 
p loms into a volume in 1653 His latest laboms weie the 
elitiiig of Velleius Paterculus in 1078, and of Valoiius 
FlaLCus in 1680 He died at the Hague, Octohet 7, 1681 
Nikolaos Hoinsins was one of the ^miest and most elegant 
of modem Latinists, and if his scholarship was not quite so 
poifeet ns that of hia fathei, he displayed higher gifts as an 
oiigiiial wiitei 

HETNSIUS, Nikolabs, an illegitimate son of the sub 
jnct of last aiticle, was bom m 1655 at the Hague At 
tho age of twenty he wiote Tlie Dehghtjul Adventiues and 
Wondsi/ul Lvte of Mii under, a woik of extiaoidmary 
hninoui and genius, the sole oiiginal romance pioduced m 
Holland during the 17tli contuiy Di Ton Bunk has 
pointed out that iCir under pieocdod Gd Bla'i, which it cuii- 
oiisly leseinblos, by at least foity years The autlioi, how- 
evci, added nobbing else to liteialuie Ho was disowned 
by Ills fathoi, diivoii ftom the house, and in 1677 had to 
fiuo tlio countiy on account of a miiidei which he committed 
■it night 111 the stieets of the Hague He lived a piocaiious 
lito ris an outlaw in Fans, Home, and elsewlieie, and died 
in ohscuiity 

IIEfR See Iniilritanci 

H ELDER, or Tira HELOEtt, a township of the Hcther- 
hinds nt the noithem extremity of the pioviuce of Hoith 
11 illnnd, diiectly opposite the island of Texel Siiico 1819 
It li.ii been tho terminus of the North Holland Canal, and 
It IS now connected (since 1805) by railway with Alkmaai 
a id IT.iulom Its fortifications and its dykes aie both con- 
structed on an extensive scale, the fonnei compiising foui 
liriitoiios .ind five foits, and the Intboi being the most stiik- 
i>ig on tlio wliolc coast A gaittson of 7000 to 0000 men 
J-. nocQssaiy foi tho defence of the place, and 30,000 men 
ci'ihl bo accjinni idited wiihiii tho lines The haiboui, 
cillod the Nieiiwe Diop, is one of the best in Euroiie Its 
■woi IS 6560 foot long by 330 to 490 bioad, and it 1ms 
depth onoiigli for tho hugest vessels, which are admitted to 
the Ninth TIolhnd Canal by the Koopvaaiders sluice The 
Gjveuiineiitai-)Onal comprises an extensive wet dock, a diy 
dock, an I aii\ih<iiy establishments Besides eight chuiches 
an 1 ft synagogue Holder possesses a palace for the boaid 
of in u mo, a loyal institute for the education of naval cadets, 
ft mil me hospital, an. oiphan asylum, a town-house elected 
in 1836, and a meteorological obsoivatoiy The mdustiies 
of the place aie those usual in a flourishing seapoit 
Fiovious to 1819 tho population was not much more than 
2000, but since then it has rapidly inci eased In 1870 
tho subuibs of Willemsoord, Nieuwo Diep, Nieuwstad, and 
the Canal Boad being included, tho total amounted to 
16,265 As a commune it numbered 18,366 m 1870 and 
20,104 m 1874 

ITildai was originally an oflMioot of Iho now decajed town of 
lliiisdumim Tho fli6t olmioh was Imilt in 1C24, and thoogh the 
In rlinni became a faioinitc icsort of the whale ushers, it was not 
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till the con sti action of the Nieuwc Diep between 1770 and 1780, 
and its vloptioii iii 1781 asa w ii h iiboui, tliat tho piospeiitj of tho 
liloiB wis SLLuicd Uudci tilt Uituiiui lepubhc the foitihcitioiis 
weic extended and sticiigthciiLd, and Napoleon still fintlici iin- 
TOOVtd them In 1799 tho llnghsh, luidor Abcicrombj , assisted 
by tlio Ilussitiis, diovc out tho Iicnch and seemed the cfl2atul itioii 
ot tho Dutch fleet lu tho iliiydcr Zee 

HELENA, daughtei of Zeus And of Leda the wife of 
Tynihiieii&king of Spaita, was sibtci of Caetoi, Pollux, and 
Clytemnestia, and was maiiied to Menelaus Aecoidmg 
to Uomei she was obliged by Aphrodite to flee with Pans 
to Tioy, and after tho Tiojan Wai she retiuncd with 
htenelaus and lived with him as queen in bpaita fbho Lad 
only one child, a daughtei named Hetiuiuiie, who was 
maiiicd to Neoptoleniue In the Homeric poems her 
chaiactei is diawn with maivellous skill, fotcecl by the 
gods to do vvhnt she legiets, she seems to be sepaiated from 
the wrong that she does, and icmainb always an object ot 
mteicst and lespect ^ Goethe (jFaiiit, paitii) intioduccs 
Helena appaiently to symbolize the Gieek spirit acting on 
the modem mind Among latei poets the teles of Helen 
ai© much more comiihcated She was earned ofi by 
Theseus to Attica m hei cliildliood, but was lecoveied hy 
liei biothois Her character often sufleis much iii the tales 
followed by lyiic and tiagic poets Stesi chorus and Euii- 
pides (//(?/«Mi),ho\vevei, relate that Pans on Lis homeward 
voyage was duveu by stiess of wind to Egypt Pioteus, 
king of Egypt, leaumig the facts, detained the real Helen 
111 Egypt, while a shadowy Helen was taken to Troy and 
fought foi Monelaus on Ins way home fiom Tiuy was 
also driven to Egypt, and tlieie found Ins tine wife After 
the death of Pans she is albo buid to have been nmiiitd to 
his biuihei Deipliobus 

If wo tain to the iihgioiis ccnmoimu luil tlio giiiiiiic ininilnr 
tiilib, we bud tiucis of i moic uilIuui IIlIuu At Ithuiiiiiub in 
Atticii she was coimeitul with the woibliqi ot Kcimsib, wlioao 
diughtui bho w IS loiisKhitil to hi In Algos she was counted 
motlici of Iiihigiiutt, .luil w IS and to hue lonmkil u tinqilc of 
I'lloithyiii, tho godtUss of biitli At Siinit-i slin w is lioiioiiii'd as 
picsidnig ovci tlio eaic ot chihhun, and fistis ilu weio cclcbmtiil in 
lui honoui by the nmithns A tiro apiio ns to have betii coimcited 
withhci woislup tUao (sw Tluoti , xvui ), and in Bliuiks i-l c was 
woisliinnrd b} iniidins with tlic epithet n iilli ui tl c 

Tciy oluc&t kind of woibhip, whcic ii biuied licc was wotsliqipul <ia 
tlic oiiibodiment of the goil In most of those cults connexion 
witli a moon goddiss, the most iiiqioitaiit of whose tunctions was 
tho rmo 01 Cl child bn tb, is ajqincut, und wr uc led to icguid 
«aAi) os an epithet ot tho moon, winch has gi idiiallj been bcicicd 
fioiit It md laiscd to an utdependent cxistcucc (ijf the Aicoimt 
given of Goigoi>hone uudci Ooi con) Ucauty is a siKuinlly 
common attiibutc of tho moon laid ot moou goddis>-tB, '-wih na 
Hci I This makes it most inobublo tli it the w oid, like treh^vi), is 
connected with the loot to shine Ihe tides eoiniutmg 

Helena with Achilles, who is clculj a siin god oiiginalli, wliuh 
010 known, nlieady to tho wiita ol the Liipria, aie also \eiy 
iiiblinclive Ovci tho Blick 8i*i coasts Achilles and Helena weio 
woishippoil ns united iii the Lljbiiiu lields IVith thibwc must 
compntc tho stoiv ot Cadmus ami Ilsimonm (se*e lIviiiioMl), 
and of ILides nnd Pciscxihoiic , mil we must iimiiiibei tlint l]ii<-u 
oc'oiues ot Miletus weic closedy toimccted with Attica V c mny 
tlieii look on It as inobabk Ih it the i.ipc of llileiia bj flluscns ib 
iniicly a device of hui luoin/ing bkill to coiiiiect the Dckim ot 
Spoitan religion with tlio Helena woibhipiieil m Attlen J’ltbiibly 
n himilai loiison li is conliibutoil to uiowld tho tide w Inch has loi im d 
itself louiid tlie undonbtidly liistoiicil Jaet of tlio dcslinctioii of 
Tioy by a. Qieok tube oi aimy The woislup of Aphiodue, tlio 
goddess whoso iiiilmmio lu tin* stoii of Pans uiid HeUsin is so gunt, 
was common to Tioy anil Cytlnia JIaiiy Jaetb also point Lo a 
close counoxiou between Axilnodito and IJiloun Tlie swan liom 
whoso egg she is bom is the bud of Apliiodito Bv the outlioi of 
tlio and iii Attic tiadition Hclin is made the d uiglitei of 

Noraesis, but Ntmcbis as a goddess of fiito is cleoily a dawn god 
dess (see Kuhn, ^ , in 419), luid thiiefoie may lio identified la 
oiigiii with Apluoilite "Wo littYo lieu 111011101 jnstamo of the 
mtimnte relation of tlio moon and dawn goddesses, and tho im- 
iioaaibihfy of dividuig thorn by any bioail Inie (see Htbl, Hi iia) 
It wowlil be at oiioe a most in&tiueUvo and. a most luiciebling task 

* Most npinoeiativo and sjmpatbetic anal} sob may be fonntl in 
Gladstone's JJimerio Studies and Mure’a Jliatot}/ of OreeJ lAitiaiwe 
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to tinec tlie %iep% bj wluob tbo nntiiinB jae GieeL 
giailaillv tnuhtouftid nitotbt clioimnig bcioiue loiuid Vtliom tlio 
lotioa of tbe Ihad levolitfa The loi leconatiacting tlic, 

liijtoiy of tbisi hgme aic aioio tbaa u&ually full, and aro 90 deal that 
n iiteisof tlie 5no5,t opposito tclioola (ai'SVdokQi, Qoihnd, Honnhoidtj 
lUmy, Iloy liLi) Lavt, icoognizod in Ilelena the ancient goddess 
H ELEN A, Saint, a woman of humble origin, emd to have 
been the daughter of an innkeepei, was the wife of Con- 
stantiub Chloius Of her nationality nothing ceitoin is 
known She had one eon, Ooiistantine the Great In 292 
A D OliloiUs was raised to the puiple by the oniperore Dio- 
cldtiin and JlaAiraian, and fotced to divoica Helena to make 
room for a moia noble wife Attei her son became empeior 
shawa-s tieitcd with great lespect and stj led Augusta, and 
citioo in Bithyiua and Lysia weie after her named Heleno 
polls She became a Chiistian w hen hei son was convei ted, 
and duiing a pilgiiniage to Jeiusalem she di&coveicd the 
iuly sepakliio and the tiue ciooe Hei zealous patronage 
of their leligion made lici a favourite with the Chiistian 
WLiteis, and finally piocured hei the honom of canonization, 
hut pagiu historians, such as Zosunns, legaid hei with 
clishke, and even question, though without ground, the 
legality of hei mariiago !Many coins occiii with the name 
of Ilelena, but it la difficult 01 impossible in nianj cases to 
determine whethei they belong to Saint Helena 01 to others 
of the family of Constantine bearing the same iiaiiio 

HELENSDUIIGH, a town and favourite wnteiiiig-placo 
ot Dumbaitonshiie, Scotland, is situated at the mouth of 
the Gaialocli, a bianch of the Entk of Clyde, opposite 
Greenock which is about 4. miles distant It is 2 1 miles 
M"W of Glasgow by lailway In 177G the site of the 
town was adveitised foi feumg, and in 1603 Helensbmgh, 
named aftei Lady Helen, wife of Su James Colqnhoun, 
tho supeiioi of the soil, was uected into a buigli of boiony, 
unJei a pio’-ost and council Tho boundaiies have since 
been onlaigerl Tho town is pleasantly situated on a gentle 
slope, the stie'ts mostly intei secting each other at light 
angle-., while many of the houses aio suirounded by 
gaidens — poculianties that pioduee an agieeuble logu 
liuty and openness A handsomo buigli hall was elected 
in 1879 Keai tho town is a hospital, and within its 
boundaiiea a public paik Comenient as lieadquaiteis foi 
visiting the whole distiiob of the Clyde, and connected 
With Glasgow by both lail and steainei, Helensbmgh is 
much frequenteJ in summez The xzopulation zn 1871 was 
G331 , it IS now (1880) estimated at fully 10,000 

HELI \lND (t e, Ileiland) is an Old Saxon poem of the 
9th centuiy Atcoi ding to some ci itics it is a fznginont of a 
laigei woik which dealt with tho entiie historical material 
of the Old and Hew Testaments The pait which wo now 
possess sets forth the life of Oliiist as told, by tho four 
evangelists, w boss v orioua narratives the author seeks to 
harmonize The x^o^^i is said to have been composed by 
a Savon n liter at tbs request of the emperoi Louis the 
Pious, Init who the authoi was, evcopt that ha was a Savon, 
we have no nieaiis of knowing The geneial opinion is 
that lie lived in Westjihalia, but oven this is uncertain 
Like all tbs most ancient lemains of Teutonic poetry, 
ir&liand IS wiitten m albtoiative veiso, of which tbownter 
had, a peifect ma&teiy It is aliuost the only leninant of 
the Old Savon dialect, and has therefore a high philological 
■value, blit it is still more interesting from a literaiy point 
of view The poet does not nieiely lepeat his anthoiities, 
while tiue to the mam facts of the oiiginal stoiy, he allows 
Ins imagination to play upon them in a fiee and poetic 
spiiit II s leabzed with intense force the incidents in the 
caieei of theFoundei of Ohriatiauity, and gives vitality and 
defirutenesa to the received conception of His charactei 
The diction is simple and popular, but marked by an eleva^ 
tion of sentiment adapted to the theme and to its ejne tieafc- 
mentj and by a hap^jy phrase the author often succeeds m 


impaitmg to his style colom, vaiicty, and animation The 
9th centuiy la lemaikable in the hibtoiy of Old English 
and ol Old Norse poetry, the Heliand alloids pi oof that 
the impulse which loveoled itself in these two liteiatuics 
was also experienced to tho fnU by the highci minds ot 
Geimany The historical aspects of this great woik aie 
haidly less important than those which cLiim the attention 
of the puiely liteiaiy student Of all tlie Geiznan tubes 
the Saxons were the last to submit to the infiucuco ot 
Chiwtianity They legaided bajitism as tlio sjmbol of 
Prankish supremacy, and clung as long as they could to the 
ancient Teutonic faith Not until CLaileinagno, aftci iiioie 
than thirty yeais of waifsie, foi ced upon them Fiankish 
institubLons did they genoially accejit tho new cieed, and 
even then, while they talked of Chiist and the saints, they 
thought of Wodan and Thor, and took delight m the 
heatlieu poetry which had been handed down from icmote 
periods Louis the Pious was of a gentle and cuncihatoiy 
uatuie,aud by treating the Saxons with kindness ohhtcinted 
to a large extent tho lecollection of Ins fathei’s seventy 
Utltand was one of tho w oiks With which ho and the clcigy 
endeavomed to lojilaco jiagan liteiatiiro, so that we may 
legaid it as tho inonuniont of a stiugglo between two 
civilizations Tho authoi is dominated by tho ideals and 
tbe sympathies of the Catholic Chuich, but occasional 
touches lemind us of the older of life that was [lassiiig 
away, and these have been found siiggcstivo by wutois on 
Qeiman aichoeology 

Uilumd iccoivid its nuns fioin V RJimtlln, vvlio edited it 
(llamcli, 1830-40) from the two cvi.lnig m inusciiiris, om of 
which 18 in the Bub .h Jtlnseum, the ollni in Hiijinh (Iiniii(i1> iii 
Bam'bcig) Moio leccnt editions Inve bccu issued hv Imiik (Idiin 
stei, 1866, nceompsniod by a modem itiidLiiiic:), ll(viio (Jd id 
Padeiboin, 1878), niid Riickoit (1th volume of Jiuhfiiw/ni 

dia Mittelaltoa, Lciiisic, 1876) 'i’hcio no iciiduiiigs into niodnii 
Gumsu by Kauiwgiosaci (Beihn, 1817), Gicui (Uintiln, IsriX, j,n 
niov ed edition, C’assel, ISC')), limp (Stiittgoil, IStO), niid Siiinoik 
(M cd Llboifihl, 1800) 000 also \ihnai, JiLUtsOii AltDihumit 

vn Illhctnd (Id cd , Mvibiiig, 1802), 'Windiscli, Jht Hthand 
inui Stine Qwffczz (LcipBic, 18ob), Oitui, iJu QmUui ihs 21, hinuh 
(Cas&cl, 1309), and feicvLis Dti Jltliand itnil du tiinjihuih'iiHfie 
Otntsu, (HvUe. 1873; 

HELICON, a moiintaiu, 01 inoio stiictly a mountain 
lingo, of Boootia in ancient Gieece, celebrated in clissical 
literature ns the favourite haunt of tho muses, is tiluatcd 
between Hake Gqzais and the Gulf of C'ozinth Ozi tho 
fertile eastern slopes stood n leniido and ginve sacied to 
the Muses, and adcniiod with boauLifiil statues, which, lakcii 
by Constantine tbe Gieat to beaulity his new city, woio 
cunsnmed thcie by a fire m 404 a d Haul by spoil led 
the famous fountains of poetic insiniation, Agaiiijuio and 
Hippociene, the latter fabled to have gushed fiom the eaitli 
at the tread of the winged horse Pegasus, whoso favouiite 
hiowsuig place was theio At the neighbouiing Ascin 
dwelt the ancient Hesiod, a fact winch xirobohly cnli.inccd 
the pootie fame of the logion Pansanias, who dcscubcs 
Helicon in his ninth book, osseits that it was the most 
fei tile mountain in Greece, and that neithci xioiscnious [ilaiit 
nor serpent was to bo found on it, wdiile ranvy of ils hcibs 
possessed a nuioculous healing viituo The highest summit, 
the present Paleovuni (old lull), uses to the height of about 
6000 feet Modern travolleis, aided by ancient remains 
and inscriptions, and guided by the local dcscnxitiozis of 
I’ausaQias, have succeeded in identifying iiuiny of the 
ancient classical spots For details of model 11 losoarch 
see Clarke’s Tiavtls in Vaiunts Couvitiit't (vol vii, 1818), 
HodweU’s Classiral and Topor/i aphical T’oui' Hit ovgh Gi fees 
1836)^* ^Leake’s Travels in Not them Gieece (vol n, 

HELIGOLAND (Geiman, lleli/ohiml), Ilnhtjeluncl, or 
Hdhge Land, as the natives call it, is one of the Fusion 
Islands, and an English possession, situated in the North 
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(Sea, 64 11 31 N lat, / 61 E long, 36 inile& fiom 
Cuxliivoii ab tho luoutli of tlio Elbe, and about 100 from 
llambuig Tkough the led clifl's of the Rock Islaud aie 
iiDst familial to the voyagci eiiteimg Uie Elbe, theie aie 
111 loality two i&lcts, the second being the Dune oi Sand 
Island, now lying a quaitei of a iiiilo oast of the mom ono, 
till) igli atone time connocted with it by de wta/, a neck of 
Ian I which the sea bioko thiough and destioyediii 1720 
The Rick Island is neaily tiiangulai lu shape, surioundcd 
on eveiy side by steop cl ills, tho only beach being tho sandy 
spit whole the landing place is situated, ncai tho south-east 
point Oil this islet theio aie some 500 houses, divided into 
a lower tjwn oi Utifei laml, on the spit, and an nppei town 
01 Obeiland, situated on the cliff above and connocted with 
the low Cl town by a wooden stair of 190 steps, the only 
possible iiiodoot communication between tho two sections 
Tho pintiDii of tho flat topped rock not occupied by the 
housis, the chnich with gravoyaid, the Government lesi- 
doncici, and place foi a battoiy, coinpiises a little pasture- 
land, a few cabbage gaidens, potato patches, and a powdoi 
magisino at the uoith end of tho lock About 200 sheep, 
tethered to paiticnlai spots, feed on the scanty heibage, 
eked o'lt by potato-poolings and halms, cabbage blades, or 
any otliii vegetable lofuse, which is cainod out to thorn 
cvoiy moining Prom one end of tho island to the othci 
luns a fuofcpath, called by the Ileligolaudcis tho “Land- 
wao ” or High Road, hut better known to visitoia by tho 
iiime of “ Kai toffel-Alleo ” (Potato Walk) There is also 
a lighthouse , but, though a row guns aio placed behind a 
ludo oaitliwoik, there are no foitiflcations except tho 
inaccoitiblo cliffs of tho island, and no gaitison of any 
kind unless a few coast guardsmen be consideiod as such 
Tho giealost length of tho island, which slopes somewhat 
from we^t to oast, is 6880 feet, and the greatest biondth 
1815 feet, its ciicaintmence 13,500 feet, its aveiogo height 
lOS foot, and tho highest point 210 feet Tho Dunu or 
Biiiil Island is little moio than a sand-bank covered vvilli 
Boanty heibage, and imiici feebly bound together by bout, 
glass, an I carices It is only about 200 feet above tho sea 
at its highest point, hut the drifting sands and tho constant 
inroids of the sea molce the height rathor variable Tho 
sea-bathing ostahlishment is situated here , but, w ith the 
oxooptiun of the lestaniant keeper and waiters, and llio 
attendants who diag tho bathing coadies into tho sea, ihero 
are no reaidonts A shelving beach of white sand pre- 
sents excellent facdities foi bathing, everything is under 
sbiict Government Buireillaiico, the boats in which the 
bathers oioss in the morning, the hours of bathing, and 
the tanS being all legulated by law Approached from 
tho sea tho Rock Island, with its red-tiled houses perched 
in a little cluster on tho red cliff, — "Am Palm," as ifc 
IS cilled, — ^looks veiy picturesque, and even the nairow 
bilck-pdvod or sandy lanes of the town aie not deficient 
in a ceitain degree of quaintness Theie are — ^with tho 
oxception of a wheelbarrow and an. occasional peiam- 
bulator — no wheeled cairiagos in the island, and no horsoa 
or other beasts of burden Even the two cows kept m 
tho Unterland for the use of invalid visitors, and whose 
milk IS sold at the apothocary's shop, aio lemoved at 
the end of the bathing season to Cuxliaven, tlie island 
not supplying food for both man and beast Mud is 
unknown on the streets, the lain only serving to wash 
their sloping surfaces clean as tho scourod flooi of the 
housewives’ kitchens Most of tho houses aie built — 
the lower half at least — of brick, but some are of wood 
There are a theatre, a “ conversation house,” and a number 
of hotels and rostauconts, though during the season neaily< 
every ho jss la moie or less let out to “ baadegaster ” — 
V'silnrs for ssa-bathing forming the great source of tho 
1 . Landers’ prospeiity In both the lower and the upper 


town theie aie numbers of shops, hut the aiticles for sale 
seem to be chiefly intended for the suinmei “ bathing 
gnosto," the natives getting mobt of then suiiplies fiom 
Hambnig oi Diemen The dwellings of the fishei-folk are 
leasonably clean, and the iiiteiieis bear evidence of tlieseo.- 
f uing chaiactei of the population Some of the houses have 
little gaidons with floweis, ouciimbais, Ac , in fiont of them; 
and in places ])rotoctcd fioin the sea bieezcs theie aic a few 
flint tiGos At the foot of “the staii ” aie one oi two hmt 
tices sheltered by the contiguous Iiousea, they aio looked 
upon by tlie Hohgolandeis as objects of national piide 
Dating the summer from 2000 to 3000 people visit the 
island for sea bathing Most of those aie fioiu Hamburg, 
English oi other “guests” being rare There are no Englisli. 
residents, the officials, the govoinor excepted, being either 
natives oi Qoinians, and German, whan Fiiaiau is not em- 
ployed, IS the official language, though for foim’s sake on 
the postage stamps English and Geiman w ords appeal in 
duplicate The natives speak a dialect of Frisian, baiely 
intelligible to the othei islands of the gioup They arc 
])erfeetly content with the almost perfect autonomy they 
enjoy under the English Qovcinmont There is little emi- 
giation, andacooidnigly the population is slowly increasing. 
In. 1 879 the nuinbei was a little over 2000 Theie is regular 
communication with Bicmen and Hamburg in tho sunimer 
and autumn months, but during tho wmtoi the island i£ 
often isolated foi weeks at a time, owing to tempestuouB 
weather, drift ice, aud other causes It is said that msaiiity 
and suicide ai e in oonsoqnenoe not i ai o Epidemic diseases 
occur, though they do not commonly spread , but sciofula, 
owing to the pooi character of the islandcis’ food, attacks 
thioefomths of the population In ten yoais theio weia 
309 deaths — about 15 to tho 1000 , while dining the some 
Xioiiod — from 1863 to 1872 inclusive — tlieio weio no loss 
tbni 17 suicides At one timo the population did not 
exceed 300, and it w as only when it inci eased to ovei lOOO 
that tho mhahitants had to dispense with tho few hoises 
they kox>t to tdl their patches of lend This is now doiiB 
with the spado, and loads are convoyed oithei in wlieel- 
baiiows 01 in shallow willow baskets 
Tlio tunxioioluie of tho Obeilaiid is, osiiig to its oxiiosuic, about 
1 B* lower than tint of tho Uiiteilnid Tho following aie the 
means of tho months, fioin a sines of obscivaiions iukeu foi sevon 
conspcnlivo ycais at tho liglitliouEiD built on tlie higliicst point of 
the island — Januatj, 81 9'^I’tthr , FLbiimi'y, 88 0", Maicli, So 2°f 
Apul, 43 1°, May, 48 0°, June, 67 6", July, 62 2", August, 61 O'! 
Scptcrahoi,68 4°, Oi,tobLi, 48 2'*, Novunbei, 40 0°, Dcceniboi, 34 3* 
— ^the moon tompoiatuie of the whole yeai hoing 47 2° Fulii ^ The 
wintois nio liowcvti vciy stoimy, and tha an is so laden with salt 
spiaythat the lain k.wcs a dehcatu deposit of bull aftci it has cvipo- 
iitcd May and the eailypaitof Jiniu aicvtiy wclaiid foggv,sotliat 
tho fliat visitois do not .iiiivo untd tho iniddlo of tho latlti moiilli 
The looks com]iosing tho isliud nu of Tiiisbio ago, buntir saud- 
stoiio, keupoi, has, oolito, musoholkalk, and chalk (now donudod), 
topped by Pliooeno — “ tho blown tock," m vvhitli oio found Uie 
scales and toetli mostly of ficbliwatei fiidiLs, fiiiJiwotei Molhisca^ 
and fiuit and leaves of a Caijnrvua, a Qunvits, on Alniii, a niaplo, 
a plant allied to a hoya {Stomatophylluin hclgoiaiidinim), &c The 
oliirs aio worn into lavps, and aioiind tho Bock Island oio many* 
fantasbo aichca and columns of rock Theio is no put ground, 
how over, foi b< lioving that tho Bock laland was ovii much bigger 
thin it iB,— tlio tales of thojgicat siae of Heligoland — its nnmcioiis 
(IiukIios and villages m onily times — being doubtless esaggeiatcd 
by tiaihtion, while tho maps affecting to show its fcnniei extension 
doubtless relate to the Sana Island, winch was incontestably much 
laagoi ui veiy iccout poiiods, and is now yoaily becoming smalki 
The natural lust 01 y piesonis nothing rtniaikablo Theio oic no» 
wild animals on it, and tlie nuracious bnds winch bleed in its 
ehffsi, m light on it dnving Ihrir migratvons, all belong to the main^ 
land or to the Horth Sea^ Hallier has enumerated 220 flowsiing 

^ ZimmoTniann, JOie saHitOren ZustO/nclc JTelgolasuds, s^eeieller 
Mei BiksiMigunff des OmangdictlUit det Ijufi, 1873, pp IS, 13 

* Oatke, Udimbmgh N’ew Plttlcaophieal Joitimcd, n s , ix , p 838 •} 
Blasrua, “franmauma,” 1868, p 303 (iTiw, 1862, p 68), Goidoaux, 
Ihu, 1876, p 1872 — ^Mr Oatke, the island secretary, is prepanng a 
special wroik on Iloligolaud ornitbologj 
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iilanta is crj owing on the island, but none of them sie peouliai to 
It thoiiKh till le uo one oi two local wxiietits Tlio sandy bottomed 
shallow sea siiimhos abundance of fUt fash, and m the diepti watci 
cribs, lobsteis, hfuldoi-k. La , abound Thcio aie, howoioi, not 
inan:^ fishing boats, and these of sm-ill sise Most of the men act 

ttiilc of the isUud is inaignifioant Tlie only tune when it 
eniovod a,iiy comnieiciil piospciity duiing the Nai>okomo wai^ 
when, by tlio “ ContmeiiUl bysteni,” the Eiiiopeau poits wexe sup 
ijosul to bt, shut to lingHnd Duiing that peiiod smuggling pio. 
hcied, Hid tho isl uid w IS Cl o« ded w itk soldiM s and wh tutiuois lu 
1878 the iti cniif w is £7236, tho einonditme £7616, and tlio pubhe 
debt itill'5 The impoits aio mostly fioin Bioinui ind Ilambuig, 
those fiom But un being iilucd at only £72 , the expoits, consisting 
ihnlly of goods bought by VLSitois, iie ladies liathcis, hits ninfls, 
full, &c ^riic goiuinmoiit w vested in agoieinor appointed by the 
English Clown, aided bj aoonneil.— thefonnei mode ot government 
havinir been nioie demoeiatio. but less ooliducne to the lalaniU.ia' 
neoee th in the luesent The tuts no tew, and consist ehieljy of i 
duty on wnio, beoi, 'uid spuits, a smill house ta\, md tho km 
tav," levied on all visitois who itside bovond thiee dajs^ 

— The Instoiy of Heligoland, “the holy island, w 
inteiflstnig “ bunt et ilite iiisuIsb contia Fiicinm et iMniam, sea 
nulla euuin tun niomoiahilis,” wiitcs Adam ot Biemon “Mnlta 
logiin, mnltisiogionea et insnlis peiliistiivi, nee unqmni siinilrai 
lime aitio vidi, ’ aie thowoids ot I’ontamis Heie Heitha hid 
hci giLit templi, and liitlici tune fiom the mainland the Angles 
to wotship at hei sluino line lived King Itidbod, n pagan, and 
on this isle St Willebiod, 1200 yenis ago, fiist puaefacd Clius 
tiiuity, and foi its ownoiahip, befoie and aftei tint date, many 
sea lov eis liaic fought Finally it settled down to be a fief of tlie 
dukes of Schleswig oi Ilolsteui, though often in pawn foi kins 
advanced to these unpeounious piinoes by the ftee eityot Ham 
haig The island thus happened m 1807 to he a. Pamsh posBoa 
Bioit, when the English soi/otfaiid held ituntilxtwasfonniUj ceded 
to them ill 181 i In these dvjs of swift steameis tho value ot 
Heligoland as a mihtaiy position oommanding the Elbe mouth Los 
been doubted Theic is not, w ith the ov eption of wells, the isin 
eoUeoting 111 thj “Sapskulen" oi hollows, indtlmt caught in casks, 
any watoi on tho island, while the shaltei olToidedby thouoith and 
south haibouis foimed bj the sind point onwhieh the Untciland is 
built m but indifloient It is only vessels of small size that can 
appionch tlio shoie, and passoiigds by the steameis hate to land in 
open boats at the and of a long jetty {the Listei Alleo, oi “ Miseiy 
Walk' ) ITnde: Biitiah lulc the islandeis cujoj the utmost fiecdom, 
and III letiirn foi Bus puviloge aie eubjeeted to a tiifling tioatiou 
for locil pm noses, and escape the oompulsoiy militaiy scivioe to 
whicli tiny would ho liiblo weie they to become Qeiman oi Banish 

fl/lwiO!/; — t (in i1li Deckon, Pni/Mop/iuch hiitonsi.h gtom aphtt>he Ciitei 
II r/iiJ die riiil //liffo/aiid adei /Utlir, eland undtliteJlmolMer (Iluiovei, 
IS'ii) \\ Die In^it /lelgolasd, Itilemnliunfftn ubei deiett Oiaasr tn } oi eit 
uni hri/iHuail iom ilamipu Ite Ar Cmifiukte »ik1 Giolegie <lIambaiA’ MIS, 
rmin UtMutf di Xatw iriejenehaften lui auigi-gelitu tow item tutuiveeeeiuiliqft 
fa, Adi Ii/fin Mflambuia vol il it coiitiiiiis a fcoud bibllomapfai np to date), 
O^lci, Jlulgutaml Sihiliiet unaea und Lioi lei iing, n (IloiTln IMS), HoJhei, 
Xelgjlund, JVo, ifaeeifaidw,,, (Iliinbuiir 1800J , tho botanical poit Is also iiilnted 
iH.niiitelv, Ilia Icgetalwa aii/ Ifelgalanil) Seo also Ilnnscn, CJamal da 
/VtcidcAdiWWnfKfrKGruiiainH 1877), W lostH. Oi« (nam 

blue, 187 ), B icnbeii. Die Xoi dei e JntilH an del deulHben JiaA (Noidenona 
Nui loinev, 1S7«) > lUiiscii, fate /Sunn (Gauidlng, 1870), an! the local enide 
books B) 

HELIODOEUS, bon o£ Tlieodo&iuB, was bom at Emesn 
in Syria, in the second half of the 4th. ceatuiy He 
belonged to afamily of piie&ts of the Syiian sun-god Elaga- 
bilus, but he was himself a Clui&tian, and became bishop 
of Tiicca in Thessaly He is famous as tlis author of the 
best of the Gieek lore-romances It is called jEthtopeca, 
as it relates the history of Cluiiclca, daughter of Hydospes, 
king of jaSthiopn, hei lovo foi Theageiies, a Theesalian of 
high rank, and the happy issue aftei a aeiies of exciting 
adrentLires and hairbreadtli escapes The Alexandrian 
pastoral poets often iiitioduced biief love episodes to give 
aniinjitioii to then scenes of pastoiallife When rhetorical 
prose became the fashionable style of composition, the mere 
episode was expanded into a complete hi&toiy of the lovers 
fiom their biith to then happy union Aiitoui ns Diogenes, 
acooidmg to Photius, was the fiist to write a book of the 
kind, and Jamblichus, about 100 ab, also wiote a love 


* The tax la it piei,eut — ^foi one peiioii tliiee raaiks (Hombuig), for 
a family of wo to thiee peiaons foni maika, andforlaigcrfamiliei six 
maiks , aftei a stay of four weeks tho visitoia are fiee of “ kui lax ” 
a Foasite, after whom in piaChnatian days the loek was oalled 
Fosvit»-land, was not, is is often assaited, die goddess heiself, but 
only tho piiestais of Hei thn 


romance But the ^Ethtopica is tho oldest w oik of the kind 
that has come down to us It is full of the mosL improb 
able scenes and incidents , the heio is n weak and dull 
cliaracter, but the heioine is well diawn and full of inteiest 
The desciiption of customs and manneis, especially ot 
leligious ceienionies, is minute, and often most lutciesting 
in S antiquai lan point of view Tho woi k not only became 
a model foi the later Gieek lomance wiiteis, but has been 
much mutated by the Fienoh and Italian wntcis of loinance 
Tasso iiraisea the aitful development of the plot, and tlio 
early hte of Clorinda (Jeiusalen J>ehveitJ, c xu ) nliuost 
identical with that of Chaiiclea Eacine meditated a 
diama on the subject of the lomance, and Eaphael has 
made scenes from it the subject of two of his pi<-tuies 
The best edition is that of Coiaes (Pans, 1804) Tho 
book has been tianslated fiequently, and into aluiosf, all 
modem Emopean languages 

HELIOGABALUS, a Gieecized foim of Elagabalus the 
name of a Syimn deity, was the name adopted by Taiius 
Avitua Bassianus, the Eoman empeior IIis pedigico is 
given in the accompanying table — 


, I 




i 


ciiac 


Julia So-vnilBS=S "S anus Mui tilliis Julm Vlumnima 

Emp IlclIotiiUalu'l Uni’ Alia Siiciiii 

On the mnidei of Cniacalla (217 v D ), Julia lltLsa nas 
forbidden the com t by the now ompeioi Maciiims She 
retired to bei ancebtial city Emosa with hoi dauglitcis ami 
giandsons Vauus Avilus, though still only a boy, was 
appointed high piiest of tho Syuan sun-god Ehigabalns, 
one. of the chief seats of whoso woiship was Emesa Ihs 
beauty, and the splendid cm omonmU at which lie piosidcd, 
made him a greet favouiite with tlio lioops stationed in 
that pait of Syria, and Moesa incieascd lus jiopuloiity by 
spreading lepoibs that he was in loahty tho illegitimate sou 
of Caiacalla Jilaciinns was veiy unpopulai v ilh the aimy , 
an insaiiechon was easily laised, and Vaiius undri his 
adopted name Iloliogabalus was pioclaimotl ompeioi Tho 
troops sent to q’lell the lovolt joined tho new tmpciin, 
and Maciinus, odvoncing in person oganisl him, was deJeated 
and soon afteiwards slam (218) Hcliogabtilus was at 
once recognized by tho senate as cinpoioi Aftei spending 
the wmtei in Nicomedia, he piocccdod in 219 to Huiup Ilo 
made it lus business to exalt tho honoui of the duity whoso 
puest he was The Syiian god was pioclaiincd the duef 
deity in Eome, and all othei gods lus scivants, splendid 
ceiemonies in his honoui weie celebiatul, nt winch IIolio- 
gabalus danced in public, and it was bcliovod that socict 
rites accompanied by human baoiifice weie pei foimed in Ins 
honoui The sliamelesa profligacy of the empeioi’s life was 
Budi as to shock even a Eoman public ITis populai Uy w ith 
the army declined, and Mdesa perceiving that tho liking of 
the soldieis inclined to Alexandoi Sevcius, poisuacled him 
to laise Ins cousin to the dignity of Cossai (221) irclmga- 
balus soon repented of this step. An attenqit to inuidei 
Alexandei was fiustrated by the w’atchful Ma.sa Amitlier 
such altomptin 232 produced a mutiny among the holdiors, 
in which Heliogabalus and his mothei fiommiasweie slam 

HELIOGRAPHY is the name applied to tho method 
of communicating between distant ijointa in whith vjMial 
signals are obtained by leflecting the rays of tho sun fiom 
a muroi or combination of miirors in the inquired diiection 
This method can of couiee be only employed to advantuge in 
places where the sky is fiee fiom clouds and tlie atmosiilieio 
clear for considerable peiiorls of time, and the fact that an 
atmospheiic change may indefinitely delay flte tiansmission 
of a message is an insuperable objection to the ebtablish- 
ment of permanent heliogiaphic stations in most climates 
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lu favourable localities, however, heliograpliy possesses 
important advantages for military signalling over other 
methods, the principal being the portability of the appara- 
tus, the great distance to which messages can be sent with- 
out retransmission, and the fact that the signals are visible 
to those only who are on the direct line of signalling. 

The signals are produced by causing the reflected beam 
to appear and disappear or be obscured alternately at the 
distant point, the intervals of appearance and obacurat-ion 
being usually varied in length, so as to produce the com- 
binations of long and short signals known as the Morse 
alphabet. This is done in two distinct ways. In the first 
of these, known as signalling by “ appearance,” the reflecterl 
beam or “flash” is obscurerl from the receiving station 
except when a message is being transmitted, the flashes 
then giving the signals or “ dots ’’ and “ dashes ” ; while in 
the second method, or signalling by “ obsou’ration,” the flash 
is kept continually on the receiving station, and only 
obscured for intervals forming signals. The first method 
is more easily read by learners j the second is less fatiguing 
to the eye, and possesses the advantage of enabling the 
signaller to correct the orljustment of hia instrument at 
any time. 

Glass mirrors with a plane surface oi’e employed, hence 
the angle of divergence of the extreme rays in the reflected 
beam is the same as that subtended by tbe sun’s diameter 
at the point, or about 32 minutes of arc j this small diver- 
gence rendering the fla.sh visible to great distances. 

Tlie distance through which signalling by this method 
can be carried on depends on the size of the mirror em- 
ployed and the angle of reflexion of the rays, a large mirror 
giving a more intense “ flash ” than a small one, since it 
reflects more rays, and being therefore visible to a greater 
distance ; also when the angle of reflexion is nearly a right 
angle the flash will be more intense than when the rays are 
only diverted through a small angle from the greater extent 
of surface exposed to the sun’s rays. The range, however, 
doponde to so great a degree on the state of the atmosphere 
that it is impossible to assign any limits to the distance 
that the flash might be seen through in exceptionally clear 
weather. Prom the Himalayas a 5- inch mirror has been 
found to give very distinct signals over a distance of 60 
inilcs; but when the air was at all misty a very mnch 
larger mirror had to be employed. 

The more perfect reflexion when the angle between the 
direct and reflected rays is largo is not sofflcieiit to 
compensate fur the lose of intensity caused by the small 
number of reflected rays. Hence when this angle is greater 
than a right angle two mirrors are used, tbe sun’s rays 
being reflected from one back to the otlier and thence 
to the distant point. This is called the duplex method of 
working. 

Two forma of instrument are at present used in the 
British army. In the one known as Begbie’s field heliostat 
the mirrors are square, the sun mirror having a side of 6 
inches, and the signalling mirror 4 inches. The object of 
this difference is to ensure the latter receiviug the flash 
over its whole extent of surface. The miiTors are screwed 
on to tripod stands, the stand for the signalling mirror 
having a sighting bar with a frame of cross wires at the 
end, by means of which the alignment can be accurately 
taken by looking through a hole in the centre of tbe mirror. 
When this has been found a small white disc is put into 
a hole in the centre of the cross wire frame, and a black 
diao in the centml hole in the signalling mirror, or, if two 
mirrors are used, the white disc in the signalling and the 
black disc iia the sun ihirror. The flash is then bteuglit on 
the true line by making tlio shadow corresponding to the 
black disc fall ou the white one j this is acenrately obtain^ 
by means of slow-motioii screws in a vertical and honzontal 


direction, by which means also the sun’s apparent motion 
is continually corrected. The obscuration is efieeted by 
a screen placed on a tripod in the alignment of the flasli, 
pivoted horizontally, and worked by a handle. In the 
heliograph patented by Mr Mance the minora are circular, 
the obscuration being effected by giving a small angular 
motion to one of the mirrors, causing the reflected beam to 
travel through twice the angle and completely disax^pear 
from the distant point. This is more easily manipulated 
than obscurution by a screen. Its working is made very 
similar to that of an ordinary Morse key. Tlie sun’s 
motion is corrected by slow-motion screws, and the arrange- 
ments for directing the flash ajre very similar to those in 
the heliostat. Two tripod stands are employed: one is for 
the signalling mirror ; the other in single working carries 
a jointed arm, fitted with a small white metal tablet having 
a black spot on which, is thrown the shadow from an un- 
silvered hole in the centre of the signalling mirror, while 
in duplex working a piece of paper in the centre of the 
second mirror answers the same xauiq^ose. 

In addition to its usefulness as a signalling instrument, the 
heliograph has been found of great service iudofiniiig exactly 
distant points for large surveys, such as the triangulatiun of 
India. For this purpose it was constantly enufloyed by the 
late astronomer-royal at the Cape, Sir T. Maclear, in his 
verification of the arc of the meridian. (p. c.) 

HELIOPOLIS, See Baa.lbec and Egypt, vol, vii. p. 769. 

HELIOTROPE, or Turnsole, Htliotvopiunn, L. (Greek, 
■qXiorpoTriuv, a plant which follows the sun with its 
flowers and leaves, or, according to Theophrastus, Hist, 
Plant., vii. 15, which flowers at the summer solstice), a 
genus of usually more or less hairy herbs or undershrubs 
of the tribe HeHotro 2 nece of the natural order Porac/uica’, 
having alternate, rarely sub-opxoosite leaves; small white, 
lilac, or blue flowers, in terminal or lateral one-sided simple 
or once or twice forked spikes, with a calyx of five deeply- 
divided segments, a sulvor-slinped, hypogynous, B-lobed 
corolla, and entire 4-celled ovary ; fruit 2- to 4-sulcate or 
lobed, at length sex^arable into 
four 1-seedod nuts, or into two 
hard 2-caned carpels;, and seeds 
generally with a scanty al- 
bumen. In some sx>ecioB the 
cone surmounting the stigma 
is bearded. The heliotropes 
are indigenous mostly to tropi- 
cal and Bubtroxiical regions, but 
a few species are natives of 
EuroiJS, as IT. europwnm, L,, 
wliich is also a naturalized 
species in the south orn parts of 
North America. II. indicum, 

L. (of the BBclioxi If eliopJiyluvt, 

D.C.), is to be met with in 
equinoctial Africa, America, 
and Asia, but apparently not 
in Australia. Of 23 Australian 
species of Ileliotrapinm that 
have been described, 16 are 

endemic. The common helio- „ , 
trope of English hothouses, !/. : Hcliotroptmn >u<tvaolc,s. 

peruvia 7 ium, L., popularly known .as " cherry-pie,” is on 
account of Hie delicious odour of its flowers a great favourite 
■with florists. It was introduced into Europe by the younger 
JuMien; who sent seed of it from Peru to the royal garden 
at Poria About tlie year 1757 it was grown in England 
by^ Mr P. Miller from seed obtained from St aermdins. 
The plan than been known to occur with double flowers 
(Musters, Yt^. T^out,, p. 610, Ray Soo., 1869), II. cui'ym. 
: Ruiz efc Pav., which was grown in. Hamniorsmilh 

. XI. — 8o 
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iiiaiBBiies as eaily as 1812, lias largoi but leas flagrant 
lloweia tban // peitiviarmm The syecies commonly giown 
in Russian gardens is II suaveolens, vrLick has wlufce, 
luglily-fiagrant lloweis Heliotiopes may be piopagatod 
eithei fiom seed, or, as commonly, by means of cuttings 
of young giowtlis taken an iiieli oi two m length The 
plants lequire in hot weathei a plentiful supply of water, 
and 111 \\ Intel caieful piotection from float, which soon 
kills them If favouied with a Tight iich soil and a waim 
conseivatoiy, m which they may be grown in a bolder, or 
against a pillai, wall, oi tiullis, they bloom all the year 
round The foimation of floweia is promoted by a sunny 
situation Many florists’ vaiioties of heliotiope aie now 
iindei cultivation 

I’lmj {yat JTiitjWU. 20) distingnidiLs tii o linds of “ hclio 

tiopiinn," tlio hiLOLCum, mil i somewhat t-illti plmt, tlio heho 
<KSupiwn, tin* foimu, it li'is been sninioseil, is Cioton tinUca turn, L , 
iiul the iittei lliu iiKiorpoTriov ixiKp6v of JlioscondcB, oi Heliotroj^ian 
euupcLiun 'J'he helioboopiuin, -10001 tliiig to Pliny, wia loiiously 
Liiiployi il in niodioiiiL , thus tin jiuco of flu. hwoswith salt soiled 
fin tlm i-omoi.il of wait'i, whence the turn Ae»6a ti n woi« la ipphcd 
to the 2)1 int "Wli-it, fioin the peilnmo of its flowci-a, m sometimes 
L died w Intel holiotioiic, is the fi igi int hutteihui, or bw oct scouted 
coltsfoot, I\teml(.a {Tussilai/o) f/(igia}]<i, Piesl , a herennitl Compo 
site 2»lint (Foi fi" ste hfinnd, SVio Sotanit (faiden, 1 , pi r 
lia £, 1873, mil CAticlenei'i Gluon , Ftb 2, 1878, p 147) 

Saj Kiu/ mill Pninn, /V P lui li 2-4 iil cvli-tsi , 1799 P UiBoi, Dul til 
*1 Mill tin 1 nt 11 , 1807 /7m( J\nt ife f/inie cd A de Giendsagno, 'vti liB 
*7,1283 Ue C indollQ, pj Ui7i , \ .23, 184^, Bentliam Pf lumal.ti 

3209, fl iitlinn luiil ]7«0li.u Oi,n J"imit , tl 8H, 1878-/0, llun 2 l(>, Ifanttb 
ef Ilm lip I’ll It a«tl SAiu&i, Ae p 233 1873, Pioe Anuiie Uad Aitt and 
8i< , X 40 Host lb7i, Ciaiilmej % CJuoa 1278, i 81, and foi Dg of IT 
p ) uaiOfiH a iind II loi imlMHum, Cui In i Mol May >u 141, ITOX, end 1 


HELIOTROPE, oi IJx/OonsTOMi, a ciyptociystaUme 
vaiiety of quart?, daik gieen in coloui, w'ltb small spots of 
lad jasper, lesemblmg diops of blood The name, from 
the Oieek i^XioS] sun, audrp/Tru), to tiiin, is stated by Fliny 
(Hat Uibt , xxxvii GO) to be duo to its giving, when 
thiowa into watoi, a red lefle'x.ioa of the light of the snn 
The modem heliotrope, liowaver, is Pliny’s ptastiu (pp erf , 
3*-), and what be teims heliotioiie was appaiently 
a leek-greeiipiase or plasma, abundantly veined with blood- 
ied j ispei Heliotiope is found in the Isle of Rum, and m 
Mull of Caiityie, Aigyllshiie, and in seveial foiaign locali- 
ties It w of common ocruirenoe in the trap-rocks of 
the Deccan Medicinal and otliei viitues were formcily 
asciibed to the stone It is used for signet rmgs and a 
\aiieby of oinamenbdl ai tides 

HELL See EsonAroLOui, vol vm p 536 
HELLANIOUS, the most impoitant of the Greek logo 
graphers, was a native of Mytilene IIis fathei was named 
Andromenes oi Aiistoineiies His life, whioh, as Lucian 
tells, lasted eighty-live yeais, extends o\ei the 5th centuiy 
B o , but the date of hia biith is uncertain, and the ciicuni- 
stanees of his career aie unknown If the quotation m the 
scholiast on Austoph , Han,, 70S, can be trusted (fr 80), 
Hellonicus in one of his works r fetred to the battle of 
Aiginus-e (406 no) In that case (482-397 b c )tUe dates 
assigned by Miillec (H/ a^m Jlut £?? , i p xxs.iv ), following 
the authoi of the Vita Eui ipuh^, must be approximatdy 
collect On the othei hand Thucydides (i 93), who died 
in 403 BC, criticizes the woik in wlucli this statement 
might be expected to occui, which leaves a veiy naiiow 
iLiteival fill the v/oik to appear and ncquiie reputation 
enough to be taken notice of by Thucydides, wlule the stylo 
of the leferenco certainly suggests at fiist sight that Hella 
mous was dead when Thucydides was writing If on these 
grounds we disregard the sohohast, we may on the antlioiily 
of Pamphila assign 496-411 as the limits of Ins life 
Saidas says that he died at Peiperane, a town on the Gulf 
of Adiamyttium, and that he lived for some time at the 
Macedonian court along with Herodotus If the latter fact 
be tiue, the time to which Suidas assigns it, viz , during Iho 
reign of Amyntas (553—604), is impossible 


The following list of hi8 woiks gives the leaults ot llullci'i, cue- 
ful dUi(.ui&ioij of the e\t int fiagmcnts — 

(1 ) Pe/sica, piob-iblyin tw o books This w oik, w Inch w as vv iitti n 
beioic Ihove on Gieek hi&toiy, gave (iJiobnbly in bk i ) an iceoiint 
of the Asiyiiaiis mil thu Miiks, end (m bk ii ) a Insloiy of the 
Fei&iin eMi2>n® > Ihoioma, Aigoho ti ulitions fiom i’boioncns, 
“fathei of mortal men, " -the ooiitcnipoiaiy ot Ogjgcs, down pio 
hahly to Iho letuin of the Heiat-lid-B It consisted chicilj oi 
genealogies, witli alioit notices ot events intoispoiscil It was 2>io 
bibly m two books, and the woiks quoted as Mu-otiia iiid iigohia 
■ua piobihly o3jly iioitions of it {8 ) Denceilimita, tiacing a’licis 
salum tioditioiis in a smiiLir nnnnei fiom Dciu-iihon, who coiio 
siionds to Phoionens as the flist man It was in two hooks, -md 
the Thesaahui is piobibly only auothci nunc £oi it oi tlic title of 
n piit of it Asopii was appuenlly an iiiiicmliv giving the 
genealogy of the iEicid lace fiom Zens and Agiiia, duughtci ot 
Isoims, down to Aliltiadcs (4) Atlaniia, in two books, biicfly 
enivnciatiiig tin. descend lilts of Atlas in goncial, but dwelling at 
much gieatci length on tho offsining ot Elcctiii, and intioduring in 
this pait an account of Tiojau histoi> IIciico tho woik is often 
utod tmdti tho name of S'loua The woiks quoted as arepl 
ApxaSlat and wepi AuSfoi nie piobihly nieioly paits ("j ) AUliin, 
collul by Thucyclldis (l 97) i; ’Arruct iruyipatl>Ii, giving lu loin 
books the histoiyof the conntiv fiom Ogjgcs oi CVciojis down 
ai host to the bcgiuiinig of tho Fcloiionncsian W ii TliiujiUilis 
savsthat he onnincialcd tho events between 4&0 md Idl n i veij 
biiefly, anil witli little legaid to ehioiiologii il scqueiut These 
lorn woiks on Gieelc hi&toij (2-5) wue 2>iobihlj 2''d'hshid in 
one single woik, and weie divided by litci gi iiuiimiiuns into 
sepal ate- aeeho ns and books (0 ) ZiAlutLa oi ^JLolua, l givTaypa. 
cirix^ipie)' m two books it least (7 ) 'lipiiat rrjs 'Upas, a list ot tlie 
iniostesses of tho Aigivo Hon, 1110012101 itiiig a sjniq'sis both of 
what had been scatteied thiough his olliei woiks iinl of liislory 
tint hod not come within the 8C02>e of these wojl s IVe iii.ij pii- 
sume tliat a list of 2nicbtos&es w is 2*iv2eived in the tenqih vvilli 11 
slight account of eontempoiviy events, iJiitii iilaily those leliiliiig 
to festivals and loligious matteis, and tint lUlhuiieus made this 
the basis of his woik Refeiciiee to this lino of piiestcsscs w is one 
ot tlie commonest methoela of dating, and is used by Tbni jduhs in 
11112)01 tank east s (11 2, iv 133) Tnis n probibly the snin* woik 
that IS often. lefeiiod to undoi the mine of Zfivtin 1/ v It w m in tliii i* 
books, the tust came down to tho apotheosis of Heiaehs md tlie 
voyage of ThoseuB to Cieto, and tho scLOnd inobihly tii tlie Pei si in 
Wois (8 ) Caint-omecb, a list of tho vielois in tho CiiiKnn gums 
of Apollo from then foimdition, OI 20, dong with the eonijni irns 
m the poetieil and musical contests, it 2)iobiblv cnntuinul niitiii s 
of liteiaiy ev onts (9 ) Bap/Sapiich v 6 ij.iua, qnoti d also w itli tho 
titles vepf iey&y, ko As tho hisloij of the biubaiiim iiim was 
too little known to bo aiiangod as Ilellainous luul nil inged 
the Oiook histoiy, tho nlm 111 this woik was to luiimoiate tin 
towns, and to deseiibe tin countij, nmnncis of tim jieoiili, &e , 
like a googiaphei The and tlm lUi ml Tomplmn 

A nmitraia, which vveie 2)ai Is ot this woik, nie coiintiil lij Llulhl 
apui ions inset tions on Oiphie theology by un hgy2itian wiitd, 
while Aitr leoXvTuxlo, is merely a iiail of this sjinnmis msdimti 
Pielloi (DeHtllaii Zesb Jlistm ) consieleis this whole woik to be 
spniious 

As an histoiian Hillanieus is gicntly in ndvtnrv of 2iiic(diiig 
logogiaiiheis He vvas not content to ie2'eit tin tiadilions thit 
hid gcuned geneial acceptation thiough the poi la, but he tin il to 
give tlie tiadxtions as they woia loeeilly einrint, mid he nvuileil 
himself of the few natioind 01 piiestlj legistiis tint 2'><2(titeit 
something hke contempoiaiy logistiation Thus, in the fust 21I ice, 
he gave ni many points aecoiints qiiito diffnint fioin tlu usn il 
liehefs e g , he lecoiileil the local belief m the Tioail that Tiny 
had not been totally destiny ed hy the Giceks but had eontiiiniil lo 
cvist to bis own time , and 111 the Attha, toncliiiig on 82>ai l.ui 
offuis, he made no lufeienie to Ljcmgus, but sttiibiitid the 
SjHutin constitution to Euijsthenes and Pioilcs ^ow itiscii- 
liin that tho S2)aitan state legistiis could not have ninde oiiv 
mention of Lyeiiigns on account of the 2)lnn onvvhieh tin 5 wiio 
flamed (MiiHei, 7/isf Dot , 1 ij 132) Secondly, Hell inn us hud 
tlip foundations of ascicutitie ehionologj, though his iiiatiiiala 
weie HMniheicnt and ho often had ictouise to tin usual lough 
leekoiung by gonciations On account of his dovialimis iiom 
common tiadition, Ilellanions is often called an uiitnistwoithy 
vvntei by tho aneicnts tlienisoh es , hut piobably few anthois would 
have been moie naorul to a soientiho student if Ins woiks had been 
pieserved Dionysius (tfiKlic de Thvpyct ) ccnsuies him foi aniitig- 
ing hia history, not accoiduigto tho natui vl conneMiiu of eviuU, 
hut aocoiding to tlie locality 01 the nation he was ili'seiihing , and 
undoubtedly no never, like ms ooutorapoi irv ITeiodotns, lose to tlio 
conoeptioii of a single ouirent of events widei than the local disluir- 
tiou or race Hie style, like that of the oldoi logograpln rs, was diy 
and hild, and theie seems little foundation foi the statoinrnt ot 
Smdas that ha wiote poetry, though porha2is some ports of tho 
AEolien weie inverse 
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HELLEBORE (Greek,. eXAe/Supos J Modera Greek also 
o-Ktiptfir] ; German, Niesiouo’z, Ohristunt/n ;■ French, elleborey 
and, in the district of Avranche, herhe enragee), ITelieboms, 
L., a genus of ijlaiits of the natural order lianmieulacecB,^ 
natives of Europe, 'Western Asia, and N orth America. Tho 
leaves® are iialmato or pedate (Botany, vol iv. p. 111., 
fig. 108), are usually solitary, and have five peroistent 
potaloid sepals, vy'ithiu the circle of which are placed the 
minute gland-like tubular petals, the nectaries of Xaunseus, 
of tho form of a horn with an irregular opening, and 
I’Bjjresenting, according to Baillon {JS'at. ITist. of Plants, 
i. 13, 1871), “ the lower or outermost Btamena trans- 
forinsd into staminodes." ® Tho stamens are very numer- 
ous, and arc sphally arranged j and the carpels are variable 
in nuiubor, sessile or stipitate, and slightly united at the 
base, and dehisce by ventral suture (vol. iv. 141, 149). 

HelMmrus niijar, L., Bliiuk Hclluboro, or, ns fi-om blooming iu 
iiiul-iviiiter it ia toi'inodj tho- Cbriatmna lioao (Gor., Sektearse Ates- 
i«nr,: ; Fr., Jloaa da NoSl], is foiuiti in aontboru and central Europe, 
mill Avitb other spcnica wn.s oullivntcd in the time of Gerard (aeo 
llcrball, p. 977, ed. Johnson, 1833) in English gardens. Its knotty 
bracteatrd rhisoiuc is blackisli-brown oxtiirnally, and, as with otlier 
spouii's, givc.s origin to ninnoiviis straight roots. Tlio leaves are 
iiiilirjal, coriaceous, smooth, distinctly pedtite, dark green above, ' 
and lighter below, with 7 to 0 aiigmoiits, and long x>otiol(>a. Tbo 
Bcaiies, -which end tho branchce of the rhizome, havo a loose entire 
bract at the hose, and terminate iu a single flower, with two bracts, 



llillchonta niaer, 1, Yertioal section of flower ; 2, nectary, side; and 
front viuw (iiat. size). 

from the axis of one of wbicb a second (lower may be developed. 
The llowera have G wliito or pale-rose, eventually gi’eonish sepals, 
15 to IS linc.s in breadth ; 8 to IS tubular green petals cuntoiiiing 
0 sweet liquid Booretioii ; and 6 to 10 free carpels. 

Tariotics of Black Holloboro are- ZT. niirer minor,. orSl angiisli- 
foUiis, Olid Giant Hclloboro, distinguished as ZT. niffcr major, 
maaimus, gir/mteus, and.gi‘andiJlo7'ns, or oa a. distinot sjKusies, IT. 
altifuUus, H. faitCdua, L., Stinking Hellebore, in 'Westmoreland 
Eeloii-gross, known also, from the shape of its leaves, as Bear's-foot 
(Fr., ried de Grijpon), is a native, of England, where,, liko ZZ. viridia,. 
it is coniliied. cliiefly to limestoiio distiicts ; it is common in. .Fiance 
and the south of Europe. Its leaves have 7- to 11-toothed divisious, 
mid the llowera are in panicles, numci'oos, cup-slmped,. and droop- 
ing, with many brnots, and given sepals tinged with purple, alter- 
nating with the five petals. 

^ On tho plants known os ^lite Hellebore (Veratrum album) and 
American White Holleboroj commonly called “ Given Hdlebore” 
(F. virula), which aro; memliorB of ' the natural onler JlJelani/iacece, aoe 
■VKIlATnuiit 

“ On tlie development and strnctnral relations of the leaves, sea A.. 
Trueiilj Ajwi, Bot,, sor. lii, , tom, xx,,2fl0, 268, pi, 23, 

101-3, 1SS3 ; and Clos, JJuU. Soc. Hot. do Fmnoe, iii. 682, 1866.. 

® On the petals: of the hellbboiVB, see j. B.. Payer, 3Vatf# d’CbiflWwo- 
gSnis cninparSe. ds lit Flour, pp. ^6-260,18.57. In tlie opiii.km of 
Ballloa {np..6it., pp, 16-31), the gfoupo FraniJUs and Cfjpt/s, from the 
strnctnrc of their flowers, as also etrictly Zsopyrum and TroUiua, should 
not be generiealiy separated ftom'/ZisWefiorKs. 
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B. viridia, h., or Green Hellebore proper, rmiges from England, 
Avhero it is probably indigenous iu some of tho southoi-iL and 
eastern countius, to Spain and Italy, and even it is said to Tiu-koy.. 
It hue bright yellowish-green flowers, 2 to 4 on a etein, witli hive 
loaf-like bracts. Brnufuls and Bock (16tli century) regarded the 
plant as the Black Hellebore, of tbo Greeks. 

Tbo radical leaves of B. vu-idia and its varieties, ns also of ZT. 
amtltiJulus.Yiaian, B. picrpurascens.M'. SaK., H. cyclophylhts, Boiss., 
and several allied fonns, wither in winter. In B. veaUarvus, Audi. 
(Boissicr, FI. Orient., i. 60), a native of Syria, tho flower-stem hem's 
4 to 6 llowera, and the ciu-pels ora much compressed laterallj', and, 
when ripe,.uiiitetl half way iiii, as in certain Aigellw. B. Uvidiia, 
Boland (Zf. a7-gui\folins, Yiv., trifoHiis, All II., and iUdfoHtia nnd 
triphyllus). Holly-leaved Hellebore, found in the Balearic Islands, 
and in Coi'siea and Sardinia, is remarkable for the liaiulsonieiiess of 
its foliaga. B. atitiquomm-, Braun, which bus pur|dish-'H'liite ■(lowei'Sj 
occurs 111 Bithyirian Olympus. B. oXy^npiaus, Liiidl., is pcrlm])S a 
voi'iety of it. ZT. cyclopdiylhia (Boiss., FI. Orient., i. Cl), a Grecian 
species, has ovato-orbicnhir green, sepals. B. orietitaMs, Lam. , Ftrcy., 
iii. 92 fS. poiUicus, Braun, see Boiss., op. cit.), indigenous to 
Macdonia, Tiiraee, tlio vicinity of Constantin oiile, and nortliern 
Asia Minor ns far east as Trebizoiid, has leaves inibeaccut below, 
nnd of 7 to 9 segments, and scapes hearing 3 to 6 flowers, with 
white or rosy sepals. Allied to it iii-o ZT.. odoi-ua, W. & K. , of wliich 
Koch regards Zf. atrorubena us o variety, andZT. caucaaieus, Koch,** 
having given and purplish-given sepals respectivoly. 

Hellebores may be grown in any ordinary light garden 
mould, but thrive best in a soil of about equal parts of 
turfy loam and well-rotted manure, with half a part each, 
of fibrous peat and coarse sand, and in moist but tboimighly- 
diTiined situations, ini>re e.specially where, as at the margins 
of sbrnbheries, the plants can receive partial shade in 
summer. For propagation, .oubtings of the rhizome may be 
taken in August, and placed in pans of light soil, with a 
bottom heat of 60® to 70® Falir.; hellebores can also be 
grown from, seed, which must be sown as soon as ripe, since 
it quickly loses its vitality, Tho seedlings usually blossom 
in their third year. The exclusion of frost favours the pro- 
duction of flowers ; bnt the plants, if forced, must be 
gradually inured to a warm atmosphere,, and a free supply 
of air must he afforded, without fvhich they are apt to 
become much affected by greenfly. The flowers on one 
plant of II. niger major in Mr B. Hooke’s garden at Brad- 
field, Berks, about the end of January 1878, numbered 
nearly 600 {Qard. Glvron., 1878, i, 146). For potting, //. 
n^er and its: varieties, and H. orientalis, cUrco'ubena, and 
olgmpicus have been found well suited. After lifting, pre- 
ferably in September, the ijlimta should receive plenty of 
light, witJi abundance of. water, and. once a week liquid 
manure, not over‘8trong.. The flowers are improved in 
delicacy of hue, and are brought well up among the leaves, 
by preventing access of light except to the upper part of 
the plants. Of the numerous species of hellebore now 
grown, the. deep-purplB-flowered. M. eolcJtiews is one of the 
handsomest M. ati ojmj'pw’ercsi introduced. in 1844, blooms 
in March or at the end of February, and may be oflfeetively 
used in flower borders to succeed hepaticas, scillos,. and 
crocuses (Maunrl, Bot Gard., vi., pi. cexviiL, fig. 2). Helle- 
bores having variously coloured spreading or bell-sliaped 
flowers, spotted with, crimson, red,, or jmrple, were grown 
liy Sauer, late- super Lntendeut of. the. Beclin. Uuivetsity 
Qarden, about the year ISSli,, as the result of crossing AT. 
gvttcUus, Braun, and 11, purpuraaeens. Other fine voiieties. 
have been obtained by Eouchfi, his successor,. from crosses 
with-Af. ofympicits, and by Carl Heinemann from. Af. guU- 
team aho/iasieaa. 

The rhizome of 7/. niye?' occurs in commerce' in irregular 
and nodular pieces,, from' about. 1 to 3 inches in length. 

According- to : Hegel, .ff. orientatisi eavectsicUa, colchiotta, anii^ 
aiwnm, olymp((it(B, gitUatm, and aScAdatHua flliouUl- all bo lectuced to 
bne Kocb (ffard. Chront, 18-74, i. 1-18) regards- tho Hiiiigaiinn 

B. puapttraaeonaiYTi & K'., end the CanoBsiov B. eolchieata, 

. pmpUyromiljia, Bmiui),. As varletioB. of tlie Inst-naiuod. The 
•'ZT.' dbaomsicua'' of Belgiiin florists is stated by M. J. L. ie B£*lo- 
(“.J^bnog. des Halldb.,*’ Aw Jiolgipui BortUoU, vil, Sal) to be nisrely 
a vinisty of ZT, Gass, 
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-white, aud of a homy torture within Cat tiansveisely it 
pie'seut'i internally a ciiole of 8 to 12 cuneitomi ligneous 
b'lncllet, surioundocl by a thick baik It omits a fiint 
oloni when cut oi bioken, and has a bittei and slightly 
aciid taste The diug is soniotimeo adiilteiated with tlio 
xhi?onie of banebeiry, Aitten spicata^ L, winch, howo>ei, 
may be recogni^ierl by the distinctly cruciate appeaiance of 
the ineditulliuni of the attached loots when cut ocioss, and 
by its decoction giving the chemical icactione foi tanum ^ 
The ihiaomo la daiker in coloui in piopoition to ita degree 
oE dryness, age, and richnebs in oil A sper imen. diied by 
Schroft lost iTL eleven days 65 pei cent of watei 

H ntijei, mionlalis, to uln, fculidus, ami sevei-il otlun species ol 
■hcltcborp contain the ghicusidi s Iielhboi in, IjiOu inJ heUihot cm, 
CjoIIuOiB, the found jicUltng ghiooso snil Aelkboi eiiii, C'toWjgO,, 
and the luttd gliicoSie and a violet colonn-d substsnro JicHobm eiin, 
CjJH „0) Hflleboim la most 'ihnnd'int in H vtiidia A thud 
and volitilo piintiplo is piotuhl-y picsoiit mil fcUtdttt Both 
hcUchoiiii and liclkboicin act poihonoualy on aninisK, bnt then 
decomposition pi odiK t& holhboiosin and hcUcboieliu seem to be 
devoid of siiy in puious fpinUtics Holloboioin produces oxcitinicnt 
ami icstlessness, lolloucd hy psisbeis of the lonei e-vtiomitui. oi 
wholo body, quickened iGspnstion, avelling snd injection of the 
mueuus mombi incs, dilatstion oE the pupil, ind, ns w ith hcllelioicin, 
aalivition, vomiting, and dnuilinn IleUelioiun ea.eiciaes on the 
hasit an notion, ainiihn to that of digitalis lint mole powciflil, 
aecoiupsniod hv at liist quickened and then alow and lalioinod 
Tcspii itioii , it III itatca the (onjiiiiotii i, and acts is a blunnlntoiy, 
hut hss sioh iitlv thin seiatiine 

Ot V ii ions spei Its of holloboie examined bj lum, Scluoff foand 
// oucnfrtfia to jiostess most imdicnial actiMtj , less entigilio in 
aiKOcesiou \vLie.ff 11) ulta, fwtului, niupu) awm, jiontiuu, (“ Biami, 
tf tup ), Slid Pliny states tint hoises, oun, and sniiio aic 

kiUcil by eating "blick hcUchoio,” and thuslison fOii Powohs, 
p 876, 11th od , 1345) -wiitea <‘I Imo knonn soviio giipina pio 
Queed by meiolj tisting tlio fiesli loot lu Jiimaiy” Paakinson, 
who questions the siuilctioo ot the duig {Theat 5<rf«fi,p 216, 
1640, fill ), possibly ohaeisail its cfliota in the diy condition 
Aoeoidiiig ti Heigiiis (iJ/ni Mul , ii 490, Stookh , 1778), tlic 
ihironic of II iiiyin, if ficah, is poisonous, lubofaoient, and vesi 
caul, when lecuitly diied, ometie, pingitiae, emnitnagogup, in 
aeotiudil, and stcinntatoiy and nttii long kocping scaicely pin 
gitue, hilt alteiativc and diiuetio llajei also has ohacivod that 
when dueil ind i>o«dcitd it is ilniost dai oid of piugative pj<n»tities 
Poisoiiotia dobCb of liellcboie ooeibion in man binging in the ens, 
oreitigo, stiqioi, thiibt, with a feeling of snllm ntioii, bwelliiig ot the 
toiiuno and fauces, cmobis and catliiisis, blowing of the jmlso, and 
imally colkiise and death fiom cardiio ini iljsis Iiisiwetion nftei 
death leseils nuieli inilmimition ot the btuinaeh. and intebtuics, 
moi 6 ospef lally tlio i ci turn The di ng has lx cn olisei ved to etei else 
a cunuuntivo action Its extiaet was an ingicdiciit m Bochei’s 
pills, an empiiicil leniedy oino in gieit leputo in Fiance Tn 
Biitish nioelieiiie the ilii/oine was loiincily othouil (see JT B 
Kesiiis, Tiaml 2kw Land Fhann , p 6b6, 2d ed ,1854), and the 
tinctuiQ, powdei, oi, inoio i Uely, the decoction is still otetsionally 
used Paikinboii (op iit ) mentions the employniont of the leases 
and iniee of if nijicj “to liolp the Diopaie, Jaundiib, and othei 
evil dispositions of the livci and gall,” and Di CDF rinlliiis 
{Afat ilid and Thenip , p 27, 1874) has found the tmctuie of 
the ihwonio of valno in diopsicu alTections, especially in auasaica 
icsnlting fiom sciilet fesei H faiidus was in post times inneh 
extolled as an anthelmintic, and is lecoinmciided by Bissrt (Mul 
jSsf , Jill 109 and 105, iTbO) as tho best veiinifuge foi childicu, J 
Cook, howevci, lemniKs of ii.(Oi.fo)d Mag , Minch 1769, p g*!) 

“ IVhete it killed not the patient, it would cci tnnly kill the woiins, 
htit the woist of it is, it will somotiiiies kill both " Tins plant, ot 
old teimed by f imeis Oic heel, Sottei w oit, and Settoi giois, aa well 
as IT vij ulu. (Fi , IIc7be a siton), ib employed in veteunaiy Biugeiy, 
to wrliii h also the uee of IT nn/et la now chiefly oonfliied in Biitoui 
III the eaily days of tncdieino two kinds of hellebore woie lecag- 
nivcd, the white, oi Ve>atiuiji albwn (vide eiqjja, note), and the 
hlaek, iiicliuhng tho vaiious speeiib ot Meliebo} its The foimei, 
aoeoiding to Codioiiehiiii (Cotnin dg ElUh , 1010), CastoUus 

ISpiit , 1022), and otheis, is the ding usii Uly signifltil 
an tiift wi itings of IIippou att*. Among the IicIIlHoi incU^enous to 
Gieeco and Abia Mmoi, IT oi lento/w, Lam (v supin), the ihi/oino 
of wliieh dilfeis fiom that of iiT mger and of AT aw idte m the baik 
separable fiom the woody axis, is tlie spccica found 
, , , to answei best to the dosoiiijtions given hy the aniioiits 
ftf black hollBboio, the i\?^4^pos /n4\£is of Dioecoude', Thcihi/oinc 


^ Foi the nnoroscopioal elmiacteia and for figuies of tiansverse 
of the' ihi/ome, see Lanesban, lAst dea Pfosnea, i p 6, 


of tins plant, if identical, as would appeal, with tint ohtuiitd hy 
Touinoloit at Piiisi m Asia Minoi [Jiel dun Vog da Lciant, n 
189, 1718), mnst be a lemedy of no aiiuill toxie piopei ties 4c i oi il 

mg to on tally tiaditioii, black helhboio adniinisteied bj tho 
soothsayei ind phybiei in Melampus (w honor its n imo H/t/cim- 
iMuhuni), was the meins ot ciiiing tho nindncss of the cHiighti is. of 
Picctns, king ot Algos The duig was used by the iiieieuts in 
pimlysis, gout, and othei diseases, moio paitieulnlj in iiismity, 
I fiet trequently alluded to by clobsioal wiitelb, e 7 , TIouiee (.S'of , 
u 8, 80-83, Ajj ad 1‘u, , 300) Vaiious siipeistitions wen in 
olden tutus connected with tlio cutting of bliek helleboii The 
hcbt IS Slid hy Pliny (Nut Hist , xxv 21) to glow on Ml Hi lu on 
Of the tliiee Aiitieyiis (see vol 11 p 127), tint in PlUjcis w is tin 
most tamed foi its holleboie, which, being tlieie used coinbnied 
with “bcs nnoiilcs, ’ was, aci otdiiig to Pliny, taken with moit & ifcty 
than olsewheie , 

See Ilmnc 1» fflvi* aiviuhie I pi 2 ind 7-10, ISO > Sibtluiip riwu (men, 
li 10,1140, stcplieinun ami ciiuulilll jVm Ztnt , 1 jil si nml SM , IsJl , W unci 
illlo J/cd Paf , 111 17u-9 111 til ISO', Spncli Siil/i - i JiuOnn, J],U A ,t r/, s 
I<to,vii IbJ'l rcithei imcli 7iu« H C n m li pi tui-isil ISIO, W 

1) i leoth, Swap 11 Oiim el Ihlv p il, 2(1 ul , let ) ami 'Am/ieiib a 
JlatliUi u Sthueic II v -*‘1 1**'^ Sclii otf, /’) «jcc 1 Meililiuliit- c/i / -/ 

n/utt JliM, Kll 19-117 unci Isin »u-l-c4 iy<‘l “‘1^1111(1 Sctcllllilt, (Iff 
CiHmhv IV pi ssi\ u! Ibb), Smi r £ouiiliy - J tiif Bol,i ';6- <'l pi \lii , slv , 
1841 , Maimt and nnscmniiii, jfeitoli <1 lat i/crfic , Id ati , sxii 1-Sh ibliS. 
uIsoDisA ami 1 Hiiscmuiin, Pie jqiaii Lii-iif,., j. ill., Ib.i, Oui./ (luuii, 
1874 1 ISO 1177 1 tJ', 404 Ihe (laitlin, ill 4(iJ and sU IcS, 1,1 , i'/x 
JJoiiif Jh7S, p liO Ilentici mcl lumen, jl/trf PI ,jit 6, "S a i, ls7(, Join a o/ 
I/oit ami Celt (mil koi il, 1177, p >')7 1 on BoccK, Ium)s,i,, (ml of (he 
Jiau ofMed^^m m is.s^andun l.n.llc^cpmidi, , f tinly tu bUscs cm lullt- 

Wuinb llMio/heto- IJiii apeu/itii, II 4uS, kea Cn\ Sot , 187‘) (I II II) 

HELLENTSTS ('EXX-rfyurrai) tho name usu.illy 
applied by those wlio called thembehes Gieekb (Ilclleiieb) 
to all Giteuiing and nioie efcpeciilly to all (Jicok spe ikmg 
foieigneia, — a ckM 1 ) 111011 , after tho conqutbts ot Aloxaiuloi 
the Gteat, formed a laige and impoitant olcnioiit in almoat 
eveiy commuiuty bhioiighout the civilised woild Jdoio 
paiticnlaily the MOid is applied in tlio Kow Tcbt, uncut 
(Acts VI 1 , IX 29, and, acojiding to tlio fci/iis ‘iui/jIuh, 
olbo XI 20, whole, liowevoi, the best MSS and ciitii al cdi- 
tioub lead 'EXXijvos) to Giook specakiiig oi “ Uiocuiu" Jews, 
who, besides beiug vciy nunieious lu the vaiious (ouiUuos 
of the dispeision, had also many synagogues in Jclus,i,Ii.iii, 
and weie lemaikable theie foi then /cal Indeed tlit-ii 
presence lu the capital of Judaibin at all may safi-ly bo 
taken to have implied on then pait a intno tlian oidiuaiy 
inteie&t lu the aflaiis of tho ideal tlicociatic kingdom , tliuii 
attitude tlieiofoie to Chi ibtianity, m lien that new S 3 stem 
fiist came to be piomulgaled, could not fail to be vciy piu- 
nounced on the onebido oi ou thoothoi Thouaily ictindw 
show that tho apostles niado many com, cite among tho 
Hollomstb of the city , and it is inteiostiiig to nolo that, if 
tho names can be taken >is a safe indication, all the so eu 
deacons mentioned in Acts vi 5 leloiigcd to llie " IIlIIoii- 
istic” and not to tho “Ifebicw” jiaity within tlie piimi- 
tive chuicli Saul of Tarsus also was n HcllLnist , but 
wliethei he belonged to the 'synagogue of tho “ Libciliiici” 
01 to tliat of "tliiiBB of Cilu,w’'is a nuestum whitli mu 
data do not enable us to docwle In the Vulgate, wliidi 
translates 'EXXTjviirrai by the word “Giajoi,’ tho distuicticn 
so consistently pi eiei ved in oui aiitboii/cd veision between 
“Giecians” and “Qieeki ” is made to disappeai 

HELLESPONT, the modem DAMiANATTa s (lol 11 
p 823), IS vaiioubly narnod in classical liteiatme 'li,XArJo-- 
vovTos, Hellespontus, 6 "EAAtjs ttovtos, Fontiia Lfelles, 
Hellespontum Pelagns, and Fretiim Ilellospoutu-um It 
receiv^ Us name from Hello, m Gieelc mythology, 
daughtea. of Atliamaa, king of Oiehomenus m Ecjcotld, 
and of the goddess Nephele, whom he had mamed .it tho 
command of Heia (Juno) Atliamas, howovei, seciotl 3 loved 
the moitnl £no, and on hie uinnying lici also tho diisonsions 
between his wivea became so gieat that lie went lt> con- 
sult the Delphic oracle The piiestess there, bribed by Ino, 
assured lum tliat the sacufice of Phiixus, tho biothei of 
Helle, was necesseiy to domestic haimony, but NopJieV, 
in ordei to save hei children, despatched thorn to Colchis in 
Asia, on the back of the ram with the golden fleece Helle, 
howevei, had the misfortuno, when orobsing this strait, to 
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slip fiom her seat, and to be cainecl a-v\ay by the cuiiBiit 
hence the name lldletpontus, oi “Sea of Helle" 

HELLIN' (Jllunum')^ a town of Siiain, m the pioviuce of 
Albacote, is situated on the elope of the Sieiia do Seguia, 
35 niiloa S S E of Albacete It is a clean and well built 
town, and poseebees the icmaiiis of an old Ronian ca&tle and 
a beautifiil paiish church, the in-isomy and inai bio pave 
iiieiit at the entiaiico of which aio noitliy of special notice 
The piinupal nianufacturea aio sulphui obtained fiom the 
cclebiated mines about 13 miles distant, caithenware, 
linens, cloth, hats, Icathei, and oil Hellin was sacked 
by the Fieiich niidei iRIontbiiin , and was the point whcio 
Joseph and Soult united with Suchet aftei Maiinoul’s 
lout at Salamanca The iiopulation is about 8000 

HELilERS, JVN FJ11.D1III1C (1767-1813), Dutch poet, 
was bom at Anistcidam, Maich 7, 17C7 His onily poems 
N%t)ht (1788) and Sootatet. (1790) weie tame and sonii 
menial, but ha w'oke up aftei 1803 to the melancholy con 
ditioii of the Fatheiland, and deteimined, in company with 
his fiieiid Goitielis Loots, to louse national feeling by a 
bmst of patiiotic poetiy IIis poems, published in 1809 
and 1810, but tspooially Ins groat woik The Dutth JTatton 
(1813), cieated gioat enthusiasm and enjoyed imnionso 
success Ilelmois died at Amsteidam, Febiuary 26, 1813 
He was a fiery, somewhat tuigid vviitei, by no means devoid 
of force, but owing liia success mainly to the mtegiity of 
his patuotism and the oppoitune moment at which he 
sounded his counteiblaat to the Fiench oppression His 
posthumous poems weie collected m 181*5 

HELMET, or IltLir (Anglo Saxon, j Italian, iiVwic, 
Elmetia f Fienoh, //e««>ne , Icelandic, )i la the tei m 

used in a general sense to include the vatious forms of lioiid 
dofsiioos which weie oithei mado in solid metal oi of motal 
plates The foiin of helmet used among the Assyrians, as 
shown by the monumental soulptuies, was a close fitting 
skull-cap, lound or conical, sometimps sui mounted by a 
uost using fiom the summit of the cone and cniving 
foiwaids in a sonucirculai foim The Gieck hdmeb was 
also 111 its, simplest foim a skull-cap, covoiing the hood in 
fiont above tlio level of the eyes, but leaohingdown to the 
nape of the nook from oai to oai Anothoi foiin had this 
lower paib pioloiiged and earned round so as to oovei nil 
above the shoulders with the exception of a slit infionl, 
paitly piotectcd by a nose-piece Oi casionally hinged 
cheek-pieces weie added to the skull-cap, and the uppoi 
liait of the casque was sometimes piolongcd into a conical 
shape with a ciest cuiving forwards, or sui mounted by a 
ndgod piominenco on which was fastened a flowing crest of 
hor»ehaii The Giook helmets aie often icprcsented as 
highly decorated, and many examples of the difleientfoims 
and then vaiieties of decoration occur on the painted vases, 
the gems, and the coinage The Etiuscan helmet differed 
but slightly flora that of the Gieeks It was moie comcal 
m foim, and often furiushed with hoins oi wings in place 
of a crest The Roman helmet was usually a skull cap, 
with or without most, and often plain and nndecoratod 
The Gaulish helmet, of which a beautiful specimen wot, 
obtained fiom an Iron Age burial at Beiiu in Maine in 
1872, was of hammered iron, conical in shape, terminating 
in an ornamental apex, and having a richly decorated 
border lound the lower jjart Conical helmets of an oailier 
chaiactor found at Theil and Auxonne have been assigned 
to the Age of Bronze A silver helmet of the Eaily Lon 
Age, consisting of a sknll-oap with a mask foi the face 
fastened together by a hinge, which was found in the 
Thorabjerg hfoss m South Jutland, is the only specimen 
known of the early Teutonic helmet An Anglo-Saxon 
helmet of iron, shaped like a skull-cap, and formed of ribs 
or flat strips of metal, covered with plates of horn, and sui- 
mounted with the figure of a boai, was found m a tumulus 
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at Beaty Giange in Deibyshiie Such boai-ciowned 
helmets ate lefeired to in the Anglo Saxon poem of Beo 
wnlf The helmets woi n by the Hoiinans and Saxons at 
the time of the Conquest, as show n in the Bayeiix tapestry, 
weie conical in shape with a projecting nasal The oailicst 
known example ot a dale subsequent to the Noimau 
Conquest is one which was discovcied in the cliuicli of 
Faveisliim, and is now in the Musde d’ArtiHeiie at Pans 
It pieseives the conical top of the eailioi Noimnn headpiece, 
but has abariel-sliapedbody, coveiing all the head and face 
with the exception of a veitical slit partially protected by 
a pi ejecting nasal, and having tiaiisverse apeituies on either 
aide foi the eyes This baud shape, with flattened instead 
of conical top, contimied in use during the 12tli centuiy in 
England, although the conical cap with the nasal ajipeais 
on the gieal seals of the Scottish kings down to the tune of 
Aloxandoi II The helm of Edw ard the Black Piince (died 
1370), which still hangs ovei his tomh in Canteiliuiy 
Cathedral, has the top shaped like a truncated cone and the 
lowei pait moie oval than baiiel-shaped, the apertuie for 
bight taking the foim of a tiansveisoslit between the upper 
and lowex paits of the helm In the lowei poitiou the 
pcifoiations for breathing aie airanged in the form of a 
Clown on both sides The holm of Henry V (died 1422), 
which hangs with his sacldle and shield above lus tomb in 
■NA'estmiiistci Abbey, is low'oi in the ciowii, moie lounded 
to the shape of the head, and the octiltmum oi peifoiation 
foi sight iBpiotected by the jiiojoction of the lowei pait 
beyond the line of the iippei The helm of King Henry 
VI, which was suspended over his tomb m St Qeoige’s 
Ohipel, 'Windsoi , Las the lowci pait contracted to the foim 
of the nock and lounded to the shape of the shoulders 
The OLulaiuan, which, is wide, is piotectod by a senes of 
cuived bais nveted across it The lielin of Edwaid IV 
(died 1483), which was also snsponrled in St Geoige's 
Chapel, exhibits a still groatei blmjnng to the foim of the 
nock and shouldcis , the top is roundoi, and has a spike for 
a crest In tlie end of the 15th century the great helm was 
superseded by the smallei headpiece with movable vizoi and 
boaver oi chinpieoe and nock guard, which is proiieily styled 
a helmet Other vaiioties of headpiece weie tlio bascinet, 
of a plain oval form pointed at the top and somewhat com- 
pressed on the Bides, having holes nb the bottom for the 
attachment of the camail oi gorget of chain mail The 
boBunet was bometimes woin alone and sometimes under 
the helm It was succeeded in the 15th centuiy by the 
bakide, a lightei skull cap with the hinder pnit projecting, 
and occasionally a movable vizoi The aimet, tli o burgonet, 
and the casque aio varieties of the liglitei form of head 
piece, paitaking moie or less of tho skull-cap form, while 
the moiiun and the chapelle de fer w ore distinguished by 
then flattened bums 

HELMOND, a town of the Netlieilands, in tho province 
of Noitli Brabant, to the loft of the nver Aa, with a station 
(since 1866) on the state railway between Veiiloo and Eind- 
hoven The castlo of Holmond remains a beautiful speci- 
men of tliearcliitectuio of the 15th centuiy, and among the 
other buildings of note m the town aie the spaciona church 
of St Lambert, the llefoimed cbnicli, and the town house 
Cotton-weaving on a veiy extensive scale, dyeing, iron- 
founding, brewing, soap boiling, end tobacco dressing 
aie the chief indastiies of the commune The popula- 
tion of the town proper in 1870 was only 6280, bub 
tho commune, which includes several subuibs, had about 
6500 

nelmond is fiist mentioned as a town in 1861, but it mayjpos- 
siblybo identical with a ceitam ITarlemont or Hailomont which 
aiipems in the 12tli centuiy In tho middlo of the 13th centuiy it 
was flio favouiito iBSidoucc of Maiy of Biabant, queen of the 
Sonians Foitifled ehoitly after the attack of the people of Q-uolder- 
land in 1543, it continued a idace of imhtaij impoitaiioc till the 
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ppaca of llimbtcr Tlie occupation of tlic town by tho dnlto of 
Painn. m 1679 , its leLOveiy by fhc atatts of Hob ind la 1681 ^ ita 
captuio by tho count of Hohcnlohe lu 1688 , ^lld the eeizute of the 
castlo 'by Count Piedeiiok of Nnsfi-u me tho olntf evsntB m its 
njilitiiy annals In 1814 tlie toiui ttccncA the light of parlia 
man.ta.iy lopiesontation, but it aftoiwaids lost the puvilege 

HEIililONT, JBA.X Bapiiste van (1577-1644), "nas 
hoin at Bru 83 ^ in 1577 He was educated at LoaTUin, 
and began tLe study of natural acienoa undei the Jesuits in 
that city Thoir hard and diy pluloaophy, however, [md few 
attractions for a nature so aident and imaginative os Ins 
3?uruing foi lelief to othei sjateinn, he found no rest except 
in the myaticism. of A Kempia and Taulai From them he 
learned that wisdom is the gift of the Supreme Being, that 
It must be obtained by prayei, and that we must renounce 
0111 own will if we wish to paitioipato in the influence of 
the divine giace From this time he began a life of exem- 
plaiy meekness aud LumiUty, made ovei his piopeity to his 
sistei, aud retued from the high society in which he had 
hitheito walked He devoted himself to the study of 
medioiae, lead carefully all that had been written on tho 
science, and felt diesatieSed with, its method and results 
Ho then turned to Paracelsus and the alchemists, and con- 
ferred A real boon on humanity by lescuing chemical science 
from the eiiatio ahsurditiee of the poet Paracelaian alche- 
mists, and applying to it moie philosophical principles 
Ha gtadiufced as MD m 1599, and, after tiavelling 
through. France and Italy, Switzerland and England, maiiied 
a rich, lady of Brabant, by whom ho had seveifll childien 
He died lu Holland in 1 644, m the sixty-seventh year of Iiw 
age Soienoo is under real obligations to 'Vau Helmont, 
though the greater pait of his speculations piesent a curious 
mixture of mystical philosophy and acute chemical reseat cli 
To him IS due the invention, or at least the first application, 
of the term “gas” in the sense m which it is now used He 
also discoveied that gas was disengaged in abundance by 
the applioatioti of heat to various bodies, and during the 
soluhon of vaiioua caibonates and metals in auds 
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Hivnot nndSiobci, Gfesehiehte dej Phr/siologie {1819-26), 

c. „ r "rflClM, 1840 , 

tt Helmont’e 


, „ Fhpsioloffie{l 

9 also Sxness, SehnxmSs System dei Medici i 
I J r “ 


Bommalaeie, &l\fdea sui J S v Helmont, 1868 Van 

mystical theosophy and alcliemy appeared m even gieatci confuBion. 
in the works ol hw youngest son, Franz Moicunua, who wm bom 
in 1618 and died, nftei a tomowlmt advenhiious and troubled lile, 
nt Beilm in. 1899 His chief woiks are CahbaJali JJeiMdata, 1677 , 
FaiadoeoS Biseoiiises, 1685, and O^uacula Fhilam^hxoO', 1690 
HELMSTADT, or HboinusxBDir, a town of Germany m 
the duchy of Brunswick, is situated on the railway from 
Magdeburg to Brnnswick, 23 miles E of Brunswick It 
13 the seat of a mrcle direetorata, and of a circle and a dis- 
tiict court The priuoipal buildings arc the Julenm m the 
Byzantine style, founded by Duka Julius of Brunswick in 
1675 for the university vthich was abolished in 1809', and 
now eontaming an old libiaiy of 40,000 volumes, tho 
church of St Stephan’s, dating fiom the 12th century , tho 
Lutheian female institution, with a beautiful church, in the 
Roniaa style , and tie Catholic church and ruined mouas- 
teiy of St Ludger The educational institutions inalude 
a gymnasium, two city schools, aa agricultural school, and 
two female schools of the higher grade The principal 
manufactuies are yam, soap, tobacco, sugai, vitiiol, eaiftlioa- 
ware, ami tobacco pipes Not far from the town there xe 
an iron mineral spring especially efficacious in gouty affec- 
tions, Near it a monument has been erected to those who 
fell in the Frauco-Geimon war of 1870-71 , and m tho 
town there is also a monument to those who fell at 
Wafeiloo The population m 1876 was 7783 
Halinatadt ongmated m cou'ncxion with the Ludgar monastery, 
louaded by Ludga, the first bishop of Munster, about the end of 
the eth aeutmv It obtained town rights in 1099, and althouiA 
destroyed by the aiohbishop of MagdSjvirg m 1199 it was soon 


lebudt In 1457 it joiiitd the H insa, olid in 1 400 it eanu into tin. 
posaessioti of BiMaaick_ aoL_Kuuh-ud, ar/t . Gischuhlt 


dTej Uni-LOtBitat mimatadta, 17^7, luidoixig, (Ji^cfiiLhie uiid Xt- 
sdaeihuitg dei S,tadl Hchnatudt. 1821, GcschiUile Oei cltrmuTigiA 
UodiaLhuU Julia CaioUna. m Helmstadt, 187() 

HELOISE Sec Abelarp 

HELOTS, m Giecinn antiquity, weie tho seifb oi boiiils- 
men of the Spartans The most piobable of tho \niious 
explanations of then origin seems to be that they ueie the 
early aborigines of Laconia, it ho at the tuiio ot tho Doiian 
invasion weio reduced to slavmy by the conquciois Tho 
name is perhaps best deiived fiom tho loot eX, found in 
i\tw, iJXcev, and othei woids Tho Helots w cie the lowest 
cloaa of the inhabitants of SpaiU, but tho-o of them who 
were emancipated formed tho claes of NeodamoJe'., next in 
political rights to the Spaitan citiAene tbonisthes The 
Jiledliones or Mothakee were domestic slaves who had been 
brought up along with the young Spaitaus, and afteiwauls 
liberated The Helots woie the pi opcity of the state, which 
alone had the light of emancipating tlicm, altlumgh it made 
ovoi their sei vices to individuals They weio alldclicd to 
the ^oH—adaaiphglLlce—fiml could not be sold away fioin 
it They tilled the land which was allocated to Ihein in 
the pici 2 >ortiQn of one lot to sevcial fumilies, nnd foi each 
lot they paid to then mObteia an annual icntol 82 niodmini 
of bailey, and a quantity ot wine and oil Thev w cio also 

employed on public woilcs, and peifoimoil all dunustic 
service In tune of war tho Helots gencially seived rs 
light aimed Loops, bub when on special emeigcnciCB they 
fought as }toj)lztes, they eeio usually rowaiclod with then 
fieedoxn The first occurrence of tins kind was iiiidor 
Biasidas in 424 bc In tho floot tho gioat bulk ol the 
sailors were Helots Although ovoiy care was taken to 
distinguish the serf fiom Ins loid, even in tho inattci of 
diess, the accounts of tho cruel treatment of tho 11 clots hy 
the Spartans only hold tiue of tho lalci histoty uL Laco- 
dosmon The condition of the Jlolot was boltci than that 
of a alave in other Oieclc states, for, being a soif ot tho 
he was not wholly at the mercy of liis mastoi, and Ihoio w as 
a legal way wheioby, aftei many stages, ho could ospiitually 
attain freedom and citizenship Aftoi tho Me^oenian war, 
however, when tlio multitude of the Holots niodo them 
formidable to the diminished numbers of tho full citirons, 
there is no doubt that very cruel mcabnics woio adopted 
against them The oviderioe is strong that tho Cigi>t<ia, 
instituted ostensibly to lumethe SimitaTi 3 'outlL toliuidbhip, 
was really intended to leduce tho nunihci of tho Ilelols by 
assassination, and wo know fiom Thucydides (is 80) that 
Ob one occasion 2000 Helots were tieachoiously maE-&aciod 
by the Bpartan citizens At the close of the second 
Messenian wai (668 no), tho conquoiod Mcsscnians were 
classed with aua treated as the Uelots, till Epamnioudas 
restiored them to their native country after tho battle of 
Lonctra (371 bo) 

For fnitbor details sec PlutiiLVe iz/b 0 / I hr lu nil's 
Bbstaiy of Giecce, Qiaid a HiUoiy of Greece, Mullei’s Zfw/wy q/ the 
Xhmam, njid Ileimann’s Political AnUqiixlvea of Greece 

HELPS, Sib AEi'Ectm (1613-1875), fourth and youngest 
son of Thomas and Ann Frisquett HeliJS, was bom at 
Balham Hill, in the parish, of Btroatham and county of 
Surrey, on the 10th of July 1613 TIis fathei was then 
and for many years afterwards head of a laigo mercantile 
house in the city of London, and for tho last thirteen years 
of his hfe treasurer of St Bartholomew’s Hospital His 
mother was the only surviving child of John, fourth son of 
the Rev Charles Plucknett, M A , of Wiiicanfcon After 
the usual pieliniinaiy training at Eton, young Helps went 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, passing as B A in 1836, 
when he came out Slst wrangler m the mathematical 
tnpoa, aud taking his M A degree m 1839 AUhtmgh he 
took no high honours at the university, — and indeed he 
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had nob health snfRcienbly lobu&b, even, if lie had posscs&eil J)oiujla% a Tragedtj, both published in 1813, have no 
the ambition, to achieve them, — he waa i ecognized by the paiticulai meiit Neithei lu these, iioi in his outy othei 
ablest ot his coutempoiaiies theie as a man of supeiior gifts, diamatic effoit, OulUa the Sei /, published in 1858, a work 
and hkoly to make his maik in afhei life They showed far supeiioi, ho wevei, to his enilier efforts of the same kind, 
this by electing him as a membei of the Conveisazione are to be found the sense of diamatic situation and move 
Society, bcttei known as the Apostles, a society which had ment, the shaip oatlines anl contrast of chaiacter, oi the 
been established in 1820 foi the purposes of discussion on fitness and concise force of diction which alone pistify the 
social and hteraiy (luestions by a tow young men attracted selection by an authoi of the diamatic £oim as the vehicle 
to each othei by a common taste for liteiatuio and specula- foi his thoughts Helps possessed, howevei, just enough 
tion A body iihich in its eaily days included the names dramatic powei to gi\e life and individuality to the dialo- 
of Charles Bullet, Fiedeiick Maurice, Bichaid Cheneviv gnes nhich he introduced with eacellent eftect to enliven 
Tienoh, Moncktou Milnes, Aithui Hallam, and Alfied many of his othci books His fiist effoit in this diiectiou 
Tennyooii had m it eveiy element to make its gatheimgs was in Fitendi, m Council, a Setiea of Readuuja and Dia- 
delightful as well as useful To be elected mto its himted cowae thei eon, published in ISirand 1851 The plan of this 
cncle was a distinction of which Aiblnir Helps was pioud book seems to have been suggested by a passage m Bacon^s 
then and to tho close of his life, and, familiar as ho was essay Of Diatowse, which appeals as the motto of it “It 
with tho best and most intellectual society of hia time, is good in discouise and siieccli of convoisation to vniy and 
the social liouis passed year by yeai with the Cambridge inteimingla speech of the present occasion with arguments, 

Apostles woiQ always counted by him among hia happiest, tales with leasons, asking of questions with tolling of 

both m anticipxtion and in remembrance opinions, and jest with earnest, foi it is a dull thing to 

111 tho discussions of these and latei days Helps may tiie, and, as we say now, to jade anything too fai ” Tho 

have found the suggestions for the dialogues of the^iicjid* variety and conflict of opinion, the play of cliaractei, the 
m Couinil, in winch his genius appeaia at his best But fiashes of humom, got by submitting the formal essays on 
his first liLoiaiy eflfoit, which appeared undei the title of social and moral questions which made the staple of these 
Thouffhis III the Cloutei and the GiovhI in 1836, the yeai volumes to be criticized and pulled to pieces by the imagi- 
he took Ins BA degioe, assumes a very different but nary paisonages, who, undei the names of Milvei ton, Elles- 
Bcaiooly loss ambitious form, that of a senes of aphotisms meie, aud Diinsfoid, giew to be almost as real to Ilelps’s 
upon life, ohaiactoi, politics, and manueis Asaiule, such leadeis as they ceitainly becamo to bunself, gave a special 
things are only valuable when they como as the fiuits of cliaim to a book which, by its iichness ot suggobtion, its 
wide oxiieiienco aud matuied thought Still in this volume sweetness of tone, and beauty of style, made for its authoi 
aio to bofound passages which may take then place beside a high and enduiing leputation The eame expedient was 
the sayings of Vauvenaigues, Chamfort, and other masteis lesorted to foi the discussion of the ideas of social and 
of aphoiism of tho second lanh, and aie quite equal m philanthiopic improvement on which Holps’s mind was 
quality to tho many pithy quotable sayings scatfceied always at woik, in a second senes of Fi lenda in Council, 

thiough Holps’s later woihs published m 1850, and again in. Co7vvei aaliona on Wat and 

Soon after leaving the university, wheie he had estab- Cfenetai Culture, published in 1871 The old familiar 
lished many valuable friendships, Aithiir Helps became speakers, with obheis added, also appeared m his iEeaffnaA, 
Xnivate seciotaiy to Mr Spiing Bice (aCtei wards Lord and hnally in what certainly must always rank os tho best of 
Moiitoaglo), then chancellor of the exchequei m Lord its author's latei works, Talh ahoiet Animala and ilieit 
Molbouino’s adroinistiation This axipointment he filled JUmte? s, piibli&hecl in 1873 

till 1310, when he went to Ii eland as the private secretary The subject of slaveiy was one which had a pecuhot 

of Loid Moipeth (afterwards eail of Carlisle), thou the fascmation for Helps A long essay is devoted to it m the 
cTiicf feooietaiy of state for Tieland, where he remained until first senes of Fi lendt, in Council This was subsequently 
his piincipal left Ireland in 1841, on the Government pose- ©lahoiated into a work in two volumes puhhthed in 1848 
mg fiom Loid Melbouino mto the hands of Sir Boheit and 1852, called o/f/ie ilTew TFojftfajidf/ieir 

Feel In tlie meanwlule (28th October 1836) Helps hod Bondamen Helps’s interest la the subject led him mto 
married Miss Bessy Fulloi, a young lush lady He was furthei investigations into tho histoiy of tho conquest of 
also appointed one of the commissioners foi tho Bcttlement Ameiica by the Spaniards, and he went to Spain m 1847 
of eeitain Danish claims which dated so far back as the siege for the special pm pose of examining the numeious M SB 
of Ooponhagen , but with the fall of the Melbourne odmims- bearing upon the subiect at Madrid Tho fruits of these 
tiation his official oxpeiionco closed for a period of neatly lesearchos were embodied in an. historical work based upon 
twenty yeais The charactoi which ho had established foi lus Conqueiota of the Few Wo? Id, and called The Spa?iish 
himself by his tact, sagacity, and husiness habits was not, Conqtiest in Amen ica, and ita Bdatum to the Iliatory qf 
however, foigotben by his political fnonds And combmed Sla^y and the Government of Golomes This appeared Jn 
as these qualities woie with an admirable manner which four volumes during the years 1855, 1857, and 1861 Ho 
mvited confidence while it repelled intrusion, and with a pains were spared by its author to seenre the most sonipuloua 
reticence and discretion on which absolute lehanee could aoooiacy as to the fads with which he dealt He had found, 
be placed, his fitness for official life was unmistakable as most mquueis into the sources of history have found, that 
When therefore tho clerkship of the Piivy Council became this accuracy is rarely to he met with lu accepted histones 
vacant m 1860, on. the resignation of the Hon "W X On this point ho was determined that he should not be opeu 
Bathurst, he was recommended for the appointment by his to oensme , and so anxious was ho that fact should not be 
old frieijd Lord Granville, who knew that for abihty, toot, coloured or distorted by imagination that ho deliberately 
and discretion it could not be m safer hands leeisted the temptation to use the picturosque method of 

Dmmglus early official career Helps cultivated literature treatment by which other wnteis on the same subjeofc have 
with varying Biiocoss The Faaaya loriUeninihe Jntauala secured popularity The success of this woifc with the 
of Buameas, piubhahed m 1841, and his Claims of Labour, pubUe was iiqured by other pe<*uliaritios History, hko 
an FstMy on the Duties of the Fmplopers to ike Fm^oyed, fiction, will not bear to be written with an obtrusively 
published in 1844, contmue to interest, and are li^ly to moral purpose, as this book was wntten. Its ments in a 
keep their place m well-selected libraries. But two p^ys, literary point of view were also diminished by the author’s 
King Henry Second, an Historical Drama, and Ga^benne tendency to suspend the onward movement of the narrative, 
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whilst lie pauses to aualyse oliaiicter, to investigate motives, 
and to philosophize upon results 

This book, tlie result of years of research and meditation, 
was not 0 success But the excellence of the studies of the 
great pioneers of Spanish conquest which it contained vas 
quickly peiceivcd when some years aftei wards they wore 
lecast and published as seiiarato biographies Thus The 
Lite of Las Cabai, the Apostle of the J7idia7ti, appeared in 
1868, The Life of Columbus m 1869, The Life of Pt=a7io 
HI the same year, and The Life of Ileinando Costei, in 
1871 In this foim all that is most important as well as 
ntti active in the larger historical work has been placed 
uithm the reach of a wide circle of readeis, to whom 
the lesulb of Helpe’s lesearches othei wise would have been 
unknown 

I’loiii the tunc of his appointment as Cleik of the Couiieil 
in 1860 to his death, Helps continued to add to the alieady 
coa-ideifthlelistof books, all dealing lu one foim oi another 
with questions of social, sanitary, or political refoim, w'hicU 
he liacl most earnestly at heart No man felt more stiongly 
tliJt, m the wolds of Lamennais (Zi7>7e du Peuple, cap i ), 
“ things 111 this world are not as they ought to be ’* No 
man was moie eagei to do wliab ho aught tow arda obviating 
or euniig the folly, stupidity, iguoiancp, lethargy, and 
selfishnoas to which so much of the misoiy, the ill-lioalth, 
the suffeiing, and the sin of the w'Oild is due It was a 
matter of conscience to do what he could towaids “the 
relief of man’s estate,” by putting again and again befoic 
the world the lesults of his obseivation and thought upon 
its defective social and sanitaiy airangemcnts, and in this 
the lessen is to he found foi nearly all his hooks Besides 
tlioae whicli have been alieady mentioned the following 
may be named to complete the list — Otfmmatum tn Daily 
Life, an Essay (1862), J?ea?ma7i (2 vols 1869), Casimn 
Maiemma, (1870), Ji7em.a, Shoit Essays and Aphoitsms 
(1871), Thoughts upon Government (1872), Life atiJ 
Labouis of Afi Thomas Brassey (1872), Lvan de Bn on 
(1874), Social JPiissuie (1875) 

His appointment as Olcrk of the Council brought him into 
personal co nmunication with the Queen, and also with the 
late Piince Consoit They weie not slow to find how valu- 
able a servant they had obtained in him His powers of 
mind, his gentle, reseived mannois, and his tender almost 
cliivalrouB devotion to the soveieign, not demonstrated yet 
subtly making itself felt, produced their natoial effect m 
winning the confidence and lespect of these high peisonages 
After the Prince’s death, the Qncen eaily turned to Hdps 
to prepare such a sketch of the piiuco’s charactei as might 
make her people aware how much they as well as herself 
had lost by lus eaily death The task was nndertaken 
by Helps, and perfoimed with all the excellence which 
might have been aulicipated from his sympathy with the 
great aims and objects of the Prince's life, and his practised 
skill in the analysis and portrayal of character His intio- 
cluction to the collection, published in 1862, of the Frmce 
Consort’s speeches and addresses was the first, and will pio- 
bahly always be the standaid, attempt to sketch m clear and 
vivid outlines the vaiied charactei isLies of this lemaikable 
man Helps some years afterwards edited and wrote an 
introductoiy preface to the senes of extracts from the 
Queen’s dioiy, which were published m 1868 under the 
title Leaves f} om a Join mil of Ou? L%fc in the IJiyhlanda 
In 1864 he received the honorary degree of D C B fiom 
the univeisity of Oxford lie was made a C B m 1871, 
and K.C B in the folloiving year 

At no time of his life veiy strong, an obvious decline of 
vital strength, accelerated piobably by anxiety fiom embar- 
rassments in which hia later years weie involved by unfoi- 
tunate speculations in the pui chase of land, was visible to 
Sic Arthur Helps’s fiiends for some years befoie his death 


This come after only a few days’ illiiesa on the 7th of 
March 1876 

Rii Aithm Helps wis of mulillo height, skiidii, duk in com 
iilexion, with a high well ddined foiLhoad, deep sit ejes, and a 
mouth the hahituiulY gravi, txpiossiou of whidi wus ttinpucd by 
a pleasant smile, when his fincy wi'» toudicd by the huiiioious 
Bii^stioiii. of lus own miud, oi the playfulness oi w’lt of othtis, to 
which ha was peculuiily sensitive Something of the iloluncy ot 
hu fisma enteiotl into liia manual and coin ci sation, w huh wen 
maiked hy on avoidiiiea of ovoiything appioichmg vthcmciuc oi 
even eniphasifi He loved good tilk, and his> low mIh uit -mui i mid 
giave pi ijlulnesb of mind wtic leiy pleasant, wluii iiiumg ti nsUd 
liionds he was tempted into tikiiig -niaantpnt ni tlio gin uid 
take of easy comoisition But he whs in nniihood wlnt lu w is in 
youth, when we aic told by one who knew liini wJ], “ lit li id not 
tho physical loice oi the aniniil spnits which pitdisiiosi iiiuii is to 
oial contioveisy ” As a iiile, he was inoio iiiidy in gciici d sm u ty 
to listen than to talk,— especially when iicoplc wiic piisi nt who i 
chaioctoi waswoith study mg, oi whoso ulcns wuc lush mid lii-erl 
upon eapeiience oi coinpichmsive study He was ilw ij s h iiiiiiig, 
and a new thought oi picgnant anggistion dioiipcd l>> ti liiLiid iti 
convusatiou waaoftin to he iouml soon aftciwaids in his wiiliiigs 
coicfnlly developed, and illnstntcd lioni his own fi itile stoiis ot 
leading and icseaich As might he evpictcil bom Ins hooks, Iheic 
w»sa sympathetic elmiin in his fmiiliu iiittiioinsc winch w u, 
pccnhwly fiflciuatiiig His soiisitn tnoss to pain, cspcindly to 
moial pain, w is evticnio, and would hut unlitlcd linn loi niiuh of 
the longh woik and ways of the woild As in oialoi, ii i Inn iclu 
foi which ho had invny iiitcllectud quihlus, he could srumly 
has e failed to attain a high innk He w as hiinseU not niii onsi unis 

of his gilts in this diitction, hut he w is oltogi llici ot too fini a 
lihio foi tho haid hitting and the luiy stiugglc ot the pohln it 
oicna, in which nioi oho would huic coailid distintlnnj iVisily, 
theietoie, he mode foi hnnsclf, as was well siid hy i fiiiiid at the 
time of lus death, “woik of anothei «oit, iqiplynig Ins gnitli eiii 
busy muid to such discubbion ns pinilics tin llionght, iiifoiins 
the pity, and conhnns tlie Joihcamnu ol miinkind " 'iothi last 
his miiidiitanieil itsvigoiuas will is itsdclnucyof pmiptioii 
Noi would he haie iigauled it as among tin hast liuppy iikiidi 
stain ea of his lot on ceitli that he w is t iki ii aw ay hi tun i ithii ot 
these Lad heen touched hy tho palsy of du ij — tikni, ininmvci, 
swiftly and hy no lingciing illness to wcui out the sjniils ol him 
self and those to whom ho w is dc n {'1 MA ) 

HELSINGBORQ, a town of Rweden, pioMuco of 
Skaue and Ian of Malmo, is boauliful]y sitimlucl at tho 
nairowBst pait of tho Sound — theio only 3 miles Miilc — 
opposite Elsinore, and 32 miles N N IV of IMaliiio It » 
connected with the Swodisli inilway by a biniiili lino to 
Hessleholm and Eslof, and it has legul.n coiimninication 
with Denmaik by btoamci The hatboui, completed in 
1832, Is sufficient foi vessels of .m oidmaiy bi^c The niliabi- 
tants are chiefly engaged in fishing, coiiinioicp, and ngii- 
cultuio Corn is tho piincipal cxpoit A blioil dislance 
uoith-eastof the town theie is a iniiioial spiiiig, and about 
2 miles southeast aie the moio famous wells of lluinlosa 
The sea-baths to the north of tho to ,\ n aic much fi cqiientcd 
m summei At Hoganas, about a mile and a half iioi th, 
there aie extensive coal-mines and also n jiottoiy The 
population, which lu 1800 was only 1701, in 18 GO waa 
6053, and in 1876 had reached 10,066 

Holsinghorg is ons of tlio oldest towns of Rwedi n The nngiiml 
site IS muked hy the towel of Xatniin (j <■ tho tlunn), which wna 
piobihly the stiongcst in tho old fuitioss fust ineiitioiiul in the 
year 1136 In the 14th centiuy it was sea uial times besieged hiom 
1S70 itv along with the othei towns of Wmiie, w is yoimd for liiti cn 
years to the Hanseatic 1 engup The foi hess has iiig htf ii hint w nste 
hyflicml418. King Erie of Pomeinnia about 1120 huill a inw 
foitiess nen the sea, and eansod the town to ho lianspLintcd 
tliithet, bestow ing upon it at tho uniio tune inipoitaiil pi iv lieges 
Until 1658 It boloTigcd to Henniaik, and it was igam occupied hy 
the Danes in 1676 and 1677 In 1681 its friitiliiitious wcip dis- 
mantled It was retaken hyPridniik IV of DenmoikiuNo'vcinhcr 
1709 , httt lus tioops, undci Gcncinl Itant/an, w cio stv piely defeat! d 
Bcai It by acncial Stonhock, 10th Jlurcli 1710, fiom which time it 
las lemnmed in the possession of Sweden In 1711 it w is again 
bomhaided hy tin* Danes 


HELSINGFORS (Finnish, IleUinli), chief city of tlie 
grand duchy ot Finland and tli© government of Nyland, m 
the district Helsinge, on the Gulf of Finland, 274 miles by 
rail west of St Petersburg The latitude of tho ohsorvatory 
IS 60“ 9' 4" N , and longitude 24“ 57' 39" E fiom Greenwich 
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Tlio town IS well l.iirl out, with long and wido sticeta lun- 
ning at right angles Tlio lioiises aio laigc and well bailt, 
'inil tho piiiicii)al squaie contains seveial lino huildings, as 
the Bonate-hoiiso, the univeisity, and a magnificent chuioli 
TTolsiiigfois has a colossal llussu Qieek citliedial, a'-sembly- 
looiiis, botanical gardens, an obsoivatoiy well supplied with 
both astiouomical and magnetic instiunioutr,, a beautifully 
decoialed theatie, and otbei handsome public buildings The 
univeisity, lemoved fioin Abo in 1827, has 4 faculties, 53 
piofossois, and about 900 studonts, and possesses a museum 
w ith exteusivo uatuial histoiy and mincialogical collections, 
an ethnological collection, and a chemical laboiatoiy Tlieie 
die scientific, lileiaiy, and otliei learned societies, a notmal 
lyooum, polytechnic institute, school foi the blind, school of 
navigation, isyliim foi the insane, hospitals, and otliei odu- 
catioiml and ohai itable institutions llolsiugforj is tho seat 
ot tliegoveinoi geiieial of FuiLind, the impciial senate, and 
all the contial ofhcois of the giand-diioliy lu the hall of 
the senate-house is a splendid tin one foi the eiupcioi , lu 
the iitloi -house the vaiious bianclios of tho assembly meet, 
and theio also aic the icmains of the libiary saved fioni 
tho fire of Abo, and containing 15,000 volumes Ilolsing- 
fois has soveial maolunoiy nianufactuias (one with 860 
woikpooplo), and pioduces at the rate of X100,000 pei 
annum , it has also porcelain, faience, sugai, and tobacco 
facLo'ios Tlieio aio tw'o consideiable haihouis, with a 
haurlsonie giauito quay extending along tho fiont of tho 
town In 1870 the population was 32,113, lu 1879 about 
10,000 

Ilelsincfois Ills the laigcst iinpoit tivlc luFiiiliml, lousistnu; 
iniinly ofwool, eolomiil anil nniuifactuiiil wues, sill, wmo, &.c , 
imouiitnig m 1874 to il,63'),711, in 1878 to 1:3,718,487 Tlic 
cxpoits consist ilntfiy of wouiUii w ucs, tho totil aiuoiintnig to 
(.2, )10,J27 in 1878 01 tin iinpoits X1372100 utmo fioni, and ol 

till I'cnoiLb 4.87,^11 wont to, Iiigliiul In 1874 880 visscls of 
118,717 irgistcicd terns entpud the poit, and lu 1878 71-3vossils 
111 7J,S<)7 tons. 111 1871 ObO of l>iS,C19 tons cloiucd, and in 1878 
fail ot 132,170 tons In lb76 the poit possessed 43 tcsstls (18 of 
lilt in sti mills) of 1120 tons 

Ililsiiigfnis was founded hy Guslinus Vaai in tho lOlli ciutuiy, 
ihoiit 1 luilcs N E of tho piohout site, to wliieli it was icinovcd hy 
(iUKU Ohiistina of Hwatkii ui 1012 In 1742 it was tho scoao of 
tho c ipitul ition of tho Swedes uiidci Lowonh ui])t, but in 1740 tho 
fmticss ol fivcahoig was oicbled hy tlic Swuhsli high adiniial, 
(Jount Lhienwcid, who at his own lequost woe afteiwuds liuiicd 
within its walls In 1808 AdmiinlCionstcdt sniiendoiod tlic plaie 
to tho lluisiuia uridoi Qencial Suclilalon A romhiuid sipudion 
uf tho Ficuch and Engluili honihudcd Srcalioig in 1808 

Men Ihummei, Hiitojuiti ZTjipgiftei om ITclaingfot 1871 

TIELST, Barttiolom rus van ujiR, wot. boin m Holland 
at tho opening of the 17tli eentiuy, and died at Amsteidam 
111 1G70 Tho date and iilace of Lis biith aio unceitam, 
and it is equally difficult to confiim or to deny the timo- 
lionouied statement that he was hoin lu 1613 at Amstei- 
d.im It has been uiged indeed by competent authoiity 
that Van dei Holst was not a native of Amsteiilam, 
becau&o a family of that name lived oa eaily os 1607 
at Ilaaileiu, and pictuies are bhown as woiks of Van 
del Ilolbt 111 tho Ilaailem Museum which might loud 
to piove that ho was in piactico theie bofoie he acquiied 
lepute at Ambteidani Unhappily Baitholoinew has nob 
been traced amongst the cliildien of Severijn van dei 
Heist, who inaiiieil at Ilaailoin in 1607, and bheie is no 
2 iioof that the picbmcs at llaaileni aie really hie, though if 
they weie so they would show that he learnt his oit fiom 
Fians Hals and became a skilled mastei as eaily as 1631 
Scheltoma, a very competent judge lu matlcia of Dutch ait 
ohionology, supposes that Van der Hclbt was a resident at 
Auisteidam in 1636 lIis fiist groat pictuio, repiosenting 
a gabheiing of civic guards at a bieweiy, is vaiionsly 
assigned to 1639 and 1643, and still arlorns the town-hall 
of Amsteidam TIis noble poitiaits of the burgomaster 
Bicker and Audicas Bickei the youngei, m the galleiy of 
Amsterdam, of the same date no doubt as Bicker’s wife 
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lately in tho Buhl collection at Cologne, woie conqileted in 
1642 Fiomthattime till his death thoic is no di&culty in 
' tiacing Van del Heist’s caioei at Amsterdam lie acquired 
' and kept the iiosition of a distmgui&hed poi tiait-pointei, 
pioducmg indeed little oi nothing besides poitiaits at any 
time, hut founding, in conjunction with Nicolaes de Hclt 
Stokade, tho immteii.’ guild at Amsteidam in 165 4 At 
some unknown date ho maiiiod Constance Reynst, of a 
good patiician family in the NctheiUiidb, bought liini&elf a 
house m the Doelenstiasse, and ended by cauiing a com- 
petoiice Ills likeness of Paul Fottei at the Hague, executed 
111 1631, and Lis iiaitiioiship with Backhuysen, who laid in 
the hackgiouuds of some of his pictiucs in 1668, indicate 
a constant coinx^amonslup with the best artists of the time 
Waageii has said that his poitiait of Admiial Koitenaai, in 
thcgallciy of Amsteidam, hotiays tho teaching of Frans 
Hals, and the btatcmoiit need not bo gainsaid , yot on the 
whole Van del Heist’s caioei as a paintei was mainlj apio 
lost against the systems of Hals and Eembiandt It is 
needless to dwell on the xuctmes which jncceded that of 
1648, called tho Peace of Miinstei, in the galleiy of 
Amsteidam Tho Peace oliallonges coinpaiisoii at once 
with the 80 called Night Watch by Bembiandt, and the 
less im^iortant but not less cLaiacleubtic poitiaits of Hals 
and Ills wito in a neigliboui mg i oom Sii Joshua Ptcj nolds 
was disaxqiointed by Bomhiandt, whilst Van doi Ilclst 
suipassed lus expectation But Buigei asked whctliei 
Iloynolds had notaheady been stiuck with bl indness when 
he veutiued on this cnticism The cpiestion is still an open 
one But ceitainly Van dei Heist attiacts by qualities 
ontiiely difloiing fiom those of Reinbiandt and Fians Hals 
Nothing can bo moie stiiking than the oontiast between 
the stioug concontiatcd light and the decxi gloom of Eom- 
biandtand the contomx>t of chiaioscuio ^loculiai to his rivol, 
except the contiast bolwoen tho lapid sketchy touch oi 
Hals and the careful iinish and lountling of Van dor IJelsfc 
The Peace as a mooting of guaids to celebiale the signatuie 
uf the ti eaty of Miinstei The menibcis oi the Dodo of 
St Qeoige meet to feast and congiatulate each otiioi not 
at a foimal banquet but m a spot laid out foi good cheer, 
wheie Do Wit, the captain of his oomiiany, can shake hands 
with his lieutenant Wavaien, yet hold m solemn state the 
gieat diinking-hoin of St George The lest of the com- 
jiany sit, stand, oi busy themselves aiound, — some eating, 
othois dunking, otheis carving oi seiving — an nnnnaterl 
scone on a long canvas, with figuies largo as life Well 
has Buigei said, the heads aio full of life and the hands 
admiiahle The dicssos and suhoidinntc x>aits aie finished 
to a nicety without saciifice of detail oi loss of bicadth m 
touch Ol impast Bub the eye glirles fioin sliapo to slupe, 
anested heie by exx>ie&&ivo featuio-,, theio by a blight 
stietcli of colours, nowheie at xieifocb rest because of tho 
lack of a central thought in light and shade, liEumomcs, oi 
com}>osition Great as tho qualities of Van der Ilelst un- 
doubtedly aia, he icmains below tho line of domareatiun 
which Boiiaiatos tho second fiom tho flist-iate masters of art 
llisxii, lilies aic vcij uuuinaus, siul almost lunfoinily good , hut 
111 lus litoi citations lie w nils powoi, and tliougli still aniti/ingly 
uiicful, he hti omes giey and woolly lu touch At Amstridain the 
foil! logouts m the ‘Weiklniys (1660), foiu syndics in the galleiy 
(1650), indfuiii syndics iii the town hall (1667) me inastuineces, 
to which miy ha added a niimhei of fine single poitiiuts Uoltci- 
dam, nolwitiistandiug tho flio of 1884, stillboasts of time of Van 
dpi Ilclat'a woiks The Ilngup, ns wre sow, owns but one St 
Petcishuig, on the other hand, possesses ten oi eleven, of vmioiis 
diodes of excellence The Louvib has thiee, Munich iom Otlioi 
pieces aia in the gullciics of Beilin, Biiinswick, Biiissols, I'uilsinhe, 
I'nssoi, DniinBtTdt, Diesdon, Fianlcfoit, Gotha, Stuttgart, uid 
Vienna. 

HELSTON, a municipal and pailiamenlaiy borough and 
maikettown of England, county of Ooinwall, is situated 
on tho declivity of a hiU on the nvei Cober, 9 miles S.W 
XI 8i 
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of Falinoutli It couT>i&t'> of foiii mam stieet's iiiteiBeeting 
oicli other at light angles , at tlieu junction in the centio 
stands the market house The punoipal olhei bvulilings aie 
the chinch dedicated to Bt Michael and built by the enil of 
Oololphm in 1703, the towu-han, the old ooiuagc hall, the 
literary institiito, the giaminai aohuol aurl the union noik- 
hou&o The piospoiity of the town 19 due to it*? being the 
centie of an axtensivo dgucultuial and mining distiict The 
pimoipiil mamiftiotuio is shoes At PoilhleSfUi, about 3 
miles distant, a consideiable expoit and impoit tiido is 
earned on Population of municipal boioiigli (1871), 3797, 
oE pailiaraentaiy boiough (area 10,902 aoies), 8760 
lltlston 19 one of the oiigiii'il coiiiaffc towns It obtaiurd a 
chulci fiom King John, and. the pijvilcge w w confLiiLd on it hy 
Edwiid ni of holding T, imikst md tins Jt was niodo a coi 
poiito town by lLili.rSilioth Bctoio the. Rcfoim Act of 1882 it 
lotuincd two meinbeis to jiailiainsnt, but it non icluina only out 

IIELYETir See SwiTZEEX VNJ? 

IIELiVETIUS, OiAUDE Adeien- (1716-1771), was 
descended from a family of physicians, the fiist of whom, 
John Eiedeiick Sckwcitzei (Latinized into Helvelina), 
inigiatsd fiom Goimmy to Holland about the yeai 1649, 
and became physioiati to the pi nice ot Oiango His latei 
yoais vyero spent m the itudy of alchemy His son, John 
Adiien, also a phy&ioian, went to Pans 111 the hope of estab 
lishrng a sale foi lus fathei’s diugs He failed jn this 
attempt, but was so foitunate as to mtioduoo with the 
gieatest success the Use of ipecacuanha, then an unknown 
diiig The duchess ot Chaulnes, whom ho had tieatcd 
successfully, lutioduoed him to Oolbeit, who lecommonded 
the young physician to the dauphin, aCtei which lus leputa- 
tioii was htmly established IIis son, John Claudo Achioii, 
who embiaoed the same caieei with even gieatei anccebs, 
was appomtad xnspectoi-gsnoial of the militaiv hospitals of 
Flanders and hist physician to tho Quoen Alaiie Lecsiuska 
He was remarkable foi the goneiosity with which ho received 
aud visited pooi patients who could pay him nothing His 
son, Claude Adiien, the futuie authoi of De I'UbpJit, showed 
ns a boy little aptitude foi ‘tudy, but was fond of desultoiy 
leading His fathei, who destined him for hnanco, placed 
him foi a few yeam vith his matouial uncle, M D’Aiman- 
coiiit, ‘ diiecteni des formes'’ alCaeii Thoie he learned all 
that was uecessaiy fui a piofessiou so simple, and having 
plenty of spaie time amused himself with wilting voiaes and 
cultivating social gioces He wis elected a moinbei of the 


academy of Caen, and when ho was only twenty-thiec yeaia 
o£ ago he had tho smgulai good foi tune to be appointed, at 
the queen’s lequest, to a place as faiiuei general, in othei 
woiJs, while still a veiy young man he was put into a post 
of gieat responsibility and dignity which was woith a 
hunched thousand ciowns a yeai Thus piovidcd, young 
Hclvetius piooeederl to enjoy life to tho utmost Ho had 
oveiy advantage except one, that of noble buth , ho was 
the handsomest man of his time , he was possessed of a 
mannei siugulaily charming , ho was able to hold his ovm 
among the soholais and philosopheis and poets, he was 
skilled in all those aits cultivated by gentlemen , he was 
geneions like fiis fathei, aud his gicat fortune enabled 
him to giatify lus love of giving, he had an inclination to 
letters, and was a friend of Fontenelle, Voltaiie, and 
Montesquieu, besides being a pation of snob writeis as 
Maiivaiix, Sauim, and Sabatiei Probably theie was no 


young man in Paria m the yeais 1740 and 1760 who occu- 
pied a luoio euvi able position oi was more entuely contented 
with his lot than this spoiled child of foi tune, on whose 
name theie rested but one blot, an almost moibid desire to 
cveM So fai indeed did he caiiy this passion for distinc 
tion that he once danced on the stage of the opeia under 
the mask and name of the public favourite Javillier 

As he grew oldei, his social successes and honnea fot tunes 
naturally ceased , the splendour of his youth had vanished , 


ho began to dieim of othoi and 111010 lasting distiiictions 
Maupeitni's, he obseived, had put nialhemntica in f.ifahioii , 
he hiiii&olt w ould be a niatheiuatician Yoltaii e vv as illu'.- 
tiious £01 poctiy, lie too would bo a poet Montesquieu 
had niddo so biillimt a success with his Eyj) tf dis Loi-t tint 
he himself would become a philosopliei The 111 ilhcmatical 
dieam seems to have pioduced nothing , Ins poetical aiubi 
tioiis lesulted lu lus pooin called Le UonJtcin , in which he 
develojis the idea that line hai)piness is only' to be lound 111 
mukiiig the inteiDSt ot one that of all, hm phih)so]iliical 
studio-, ended in tho pioduciion of his famouh book Dt 
VE'-juif, the composition of whnh occupied him foi moio 
than seven ycais In the yen 1761 ho inniiiod, lus wife 
being a moceof Madame do Giafhgny, the autlioi of Jif/uv 
crime FA^iiVuntie j and he spout eight mouths in llio ycai 
at hw newly pmdiabeil o&lato of Yoid iiiLoPcicho, the 
lemnning lorn months vvcie giv'cn uii to Pans and liis 
duties of ‘inatti e cVMiel to the queen It was chaiaLlLiistic 

of the man that as soon ns lie thought lus foi tunc f-uQjciLut 
foi lus wants ho gave up lus post of faiinci geiieial The 
hifctoiy of hit. hto m tho countiy is full of niiOLtlolcs wliicli 
illustialc Ills gcneious and Umdly disposition lie ichovtd 
tho pool, sent physicians to Ihc sick, mcdialtd between 
those who qu.uiolled, cncoiuagod agiicnltnii', developed 
uidustiios, and lound happiness in the patii.iicli.il lito oi a 
Ficnch seigneux, being as gicat a sticklen ns .niy fm Ins 
seigneuiial lights It was in 1768 tint his book J>i 
VJSapi it, •vhiSt. was to be the iival of L’ /<\ 2 >} it dts J uiy, 
appeared It vvaa &o foi successful at llio vciy out'-ct ns to 
attiact immediate otteiition and to aiouso the most toiliiid- 
ablo opx>osition, at tho liead of whiih was the danphiti, son 
of Louis XY Tho tSoihouno condomnod the honk , llio 
ptie&ls poisuadod tho conit that it was full oi llto niovt 
daugoious doctiincs, and tho aulhoi, tonified at llie stnim 
ho hid idibOil, vviote thieo sopaiatc lediaciiitioiis , yel, iti 
spite of hie piolostalions of oitliodoxy', ho had to give up 
his uflieo at the couit, and tho hook was jmhliely huiucel 
by the hangman Tho vuuleiice of tho attacks upon the 
wuilv, as much ns its mtiinsic met it, caused the wliolo 
w'oild to lead it, it was tiauslalod into almost til the 
lausuagos of Euiopc , it was elisousscd 111 cvety Jitei.uy 
oiicle Yol the A's/n li du Aon. livoa and is fcUll hludieel 
with inofit, while JJt VEspi it has long since boon fnigotfcu 
It IS indeed clifficult to uiidei stand thnt llio woik iiiuld 
evei have bail any sciiuus influence upon tho thought nf 
the time Yoltaiio said it Wtis full of comuuniplatcs , 
BufTon maliciously said that "Ilelvi'tius aiuait dfi lane uii 
Ime do moms ct nii bad do plus dans les fciiiics du itu 
Housseau dcolaied that tho voty boncvolcneo of the mitlioi 
gave the lie to his principles , Giinini thought that .ill tho 
ideas in the book vveio boiiuwcel fiom Dideiot, Watlaiiio 
duDefiand said that IlelveLius had lai.crl sucli a stoim liy 
simply lovealmg the ‘'gicat bcorot”, Madame tic fiiafliguy 
avened that all tho good things in tho book hud bicu 
lucked up in hoi own salon 

As foi Iho philosophy of the book, it boloiigs to tho 
selfish school, thefoui discussions of wlue'liil < oiisists have 
been thus summed xq! — (1) all inmi’» faculties iiuiy bo 
lodaood to jibysical eeusatiou, mcuioiy, conqi.ui*-oii, judg- 
ment, are only feeling, oui only dilToicnco fiom llio lower 
ammalB lies m oui external oigain^ation , (2) oui intiucsl, 
founded on the love of jileasmo and tho feai of iinui, is llio 
only spring of our judgments, oui actions, oiu affoetionsj 
wehaveno libuty of choice between good and evil, theie is 
no such thing as absolute light — ideas of justice aud nous 
tioe change according to customs, (3) tlio incquidities of 
intellect do not depend on a more 01 less perfect orgnm/a 
tion, but have their cause in tho unequal dcsiio foi in«.trnc- 
tion, and this desire Hptniga from pabsioiis of which all men 
commonly w'oll oigainzed are suscepliblp to the samo degree , 
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«e c^'i Iheiefoio all love gluiy with tho &amo ciitliusiasni, 
a’ld W 0 owQ all to eilucation , (4) la tint. di5coni£.o tho 
.intlioi tieat'3 of the ideas winch aio attached to buch woich 
Ca i/uiiHs, iniai/iiKition, talent, table, good sense, «Lc It 
!:> s'llhcient to add that, although the booh waa icytmted 
aftei tho aiitlioi’s death, ib ceased to have any lulluenco 
oven dining hit. own life 

In 17G4 IIcl votin', visited England, and the nevt yeai, 
ou tho invitation of Fiedciich, ho i.ontto Beihn, whcio tho 
king pud linn inarLel attention lie then rotniued to Ins 
countiy oatato and passed tho lemaindci of his life in ' 
poiloct tiaiKiuilhty Ho died in 1771 at tho age of fiftj 
Bi\, leaving behind him a widow, who died in 1800, and 
two daiigliteis 

A soit ot supplimont to tho Z)() VEyn U, e ailed 7)i. VJIohime, etc \ 
Si '•jutulfib iiittlicUuelLb ct do son idvtation, w is foiind 'iiuoii.'Lis I 
111 viiusi i lyls aftci hit. di itli, itiul w ai. xmbhshed, but cicalod htllo 
iiitoiost hilitinus ot llicwoik, liowcvci, sjuiLnitd in 1772, 1773, : 
iiid 1780 The roiiiTilolQ aioiks of Ilclvctius weie inildished in 
1771, 1777, 1781, 1701, 1701), and 1818 The best cstiiiulo of Ins 
woik iiiid ]d u c 11110111 } tha philoso^dicis of the ISlli coiitiiiy is tliat 
lij Cuusiii ((X’ltiJi.s, n ) (IV BE) 

JIELVID tUS PItlSCUS lived in the 1st cental), duiing 
the icigns of Noio, Galba, Otho, Vitelhus, and A^'cspasian 
In tlioso evil da) > ho won tho lespect of all good men hy 
hii foailoss love of fieedoni Among tlio ciuiging and 
obaoqnious benatoia of Homo ho dated to bo sincoio and 
outspoken Tacitus bays of hun (//«{ , iv 0) that in hia 
caily youth ho clovotorl hia gieat abilities to tho highest 
puisaits, and made it his ob]oct to entei on public life with 
a spiLit thoioughly fortified against all conttngoncios It 
was uatuial that such a man should bo a warm adheicnt of 
the Stoic school of pbilosoiihy IIis fathoi-in-law, Thiasea 
Pastus, liad boon tho same , ho had hoen diiven to suicido 
111 Noio’s icign, and lus last words to Hclvi<hiis weie — 

“ \ o ing man, you L.ivo been bom into times in which it is 
well to biarotho spiiit with oxamplojof comage" (Tacitus, 
Annals, \vj 35) Although ho lepeatedly oilonded tho 
onipaioi, lie hold soveial high ofhoes Dining Naio’s 
loigii ho was qu.u.toi in tho pioviiioo of Aoliaia, ho was 
also sent into Ai mciua in command of a legion, and hy his 
good sense and modeiabion ho bucoeoded in lostoiing xieace 
aud oidci 111 that country By tho piovincials ho was 
lospoctod and tiustod His well-known sjmpathies with 
such men as Biutus and Cassius occasioned his banislunont 
in GG A,D , and he lived with his wife Fannia in Macedonia 
until Hero’s death Having been lecallod to Romo by 
Galba in C8 a d , ho at once impeached Epnus Maicellus, 
one of tho most villanous of tho informers, and the veiy 
mui who had boon tho aocu&oi of Thia&ea Paetus After 
an angiy debate he diopped tho chaige, as the condomnatiou 
of Maicollus would have involved a host of senatois in liko 
luin As piootoi olocl he liarl once the couiago to oppose 
Yilulhus in tho sciinto, and again as picetoi in the following 
)car lio vonturod to aiguo against the financial policy of 
Vespasian Such matleia, ho maintained, ought to bo left 
to tho discretion of tho senate IIo proposed that tho 
Capitol, which had boon destroyed in the Noioman con- 
flagiation, should be lestorod at tho public cost It would 
seem that ha lother poiversoly went out of his way to 
insult Vespasian, saluting him by his private ii.une, and not 
lecognizing him as omperoi in the edicts he had to x>ab1isli 
as ]pisctoi There was very (jossibly in all this some of the 
alfoctatiou which often chaiacterized tho Stoics Tho end 
of it was tliat ho was bamshed, hie wife Fannn, whose 
constancy and virtue ai o highly commendorl by his fiieud 
tho youngei Pliny, going with him into exile Shoitly 
afterwards he was oxeonted by Vespasian’s order His life 
was written at his widow’s icquest by Heionmus Seneoio , 
it took tho foim of a warm panegyiic, and proved fatal to 
Its author in tho roign of Domitian. 
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I IlELVOETSLUYfs (in Batch, I/ellevoefsltus), a foitified 
town of the Netlieilands, in tho pioviuco of South Ifolland, 
situated m the south of the nslunrl of Voonie-and-Pulteii, 
on the shoio of the Ilaiiiigvhet It poste&ses a good 
h-ubom, a diy and a wet dock, extensive whaives, and a 
naval arsenal, and among its inoio impoitaiit public bui'd- 
ings ate tho conmuinal cbimbeis, the Refoimed chinch 
dating horn 1GG1-168J, the Pioniau Catholic chuicli, the 
synagogne, and tlio naval collego The population was 
only 1208 in 17‘J£> , by 1840 it had iiicieased to 2523, 
and by 1374 it was 4135 

Holvoetsliij'iWT.slountlcl in tho 17lli cciitmj Tho conttiuctiou 
of llic doth w IS dpciLod hj tha stiites of IlollniicI in 1C IP, ni d the 
election of tlio fuiUlie itioiia iii 1638 , but it w u«. not til] 1C90 that 
tho walk's W( 10 coiiiplLted Tho now haiboni soon bccniuc an ini- 
poitint lendizvons foi the Dutch lleet, ind in J688 it was tho 
>.laiuug point of Williant of Oi uigc’a cv-iiLditiou to Lnglnud 

HELYOT, PiEiUvE (lGGO-1716), monastic histoi ion, was 
born at Pans in January ICGO, of supposed English descent 
Aftoi spending lus youth in sLu ly, he enteied in his twciity- 
fo jrth )eai tho convent of tho thud oidei of St Fiancis, 
founded at Picpiie., neii Pans hy his uncle Jfrhnio Ilelyot, 
canon of St Sex>ulchrc Theie ho took the name of Pcie 
Ilippolyto Two jouine)s to Rome on inonastiu business 
affoiJed him tho opiioitunity ot tiavelling ovei most of 
Italy, and aftei lus final letuin ho saw much ol Fiaiioe, 
while acting as socictaiy to vaiious pioviiicials of lus ordei 
tUoio Both m lUl) and Fiance he was engaged in 
collecting materials loi his gicnfc woik, which occuxned him 
about lwont)-fivo yeais, L’llutoiie des Otdtes Monabtiqvei, 
Beligieux, et llilitmtis, el dis Congt ^gaitons SUuhoes, de 
tun el de Vauhe Be le, qni out He itahhes jusqu' ei jnBsent, 
published in 8 volumes iii 1714-21 llolynt died on 
January 5, 171G, bcfoio tho fifth volume axipcaied, but lus 
fiicnd Maximihen Bullol comploleJ the edition This 
woik, ax>pcaiing at fiist anonymously, has been icpubliahod 
seveial times, and tianslated into Qeiman nel)ot*B only 
othei notow oithy woik is Le (JhtUien Moutant (1096), 

IIEMANS, Frxiaii. DonoinEV (1793-1836), was born 
in Duke Sheet, Livcipool, September 25, 1793 Hci 
fathei, Qeorgo Browne, of Irish extiaotion, was at tho 
lime of hei biitli a merobaut in Liverpool, and Iiei uiotliei, 
whoso maiden name was Wagnoi, was the dauglitei of the 
Austrian and Tuscan consul at Livcipool, and of united 
Qoriaan and Italian descent Folicia, the fifth of seven 
childion, was scaioely seven yeois old when liei father 
faded in business, and ictiiccl with lus family to Gwijcli, 
noai Abergele , and there the ) oung iiootcss and hoi hi othcia 
and sisters grew up in tho wildest seclusion, in a romantic 
old house by the sea-shoie, and in the veiy midst of tho 
monntauiti and myths of Wales, tho monotony of her young 
life hemg vaiied only by two visits to London, which she 
novel revisited in aftoi years The little Felicia uas a 
lovely, precocious child lloi education was desultory , and 
she may indeed bo said to have oduoated heiself, the only 
subjects in which she ever leceived legulai insliuction 
having been French, English grammar, and the rudiments 
of Latin Books of ohionicle and romance, and eveiy kind 
ot poetiy, she lead with avidity , and she studied Italian, 
Spanish, Poituguess, and German sufiiciently to be able to 
lead them with ease and enjoyment She woa also fond of 
music, and played on tho harp and piano, hei piefeience 
being foi Bimplo national and pathetic melodies, especiall)? 
those of Wales and Spam In 1808, when she was only 
font teen, a quarto volume of hei Juvende roems was pub 
lished by Bubscriptioii Among the eailiesfc of these W’eie 
“Congratulatory Lines on hei Mothei’s Eirtliday,” “A 
Player,” an * Address to the Deity,” and some “ Lines to 
Shakespeare,” — stiflf, little, childish productions, winch 
show, however, a good ear foi ihythm and a considerable 
imitative faculty The veisea having been ratlier harshly 
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cuticizel 111 the Monthly Jlcview, the little poetess was foi 
houie dijs in teais , but the muse as soon rea wakened 
One of liei brotlieis was fighting ra Spam imdei Sn John 
IMoora , and Felicia, fiied with militaiy enthusiasm, wrote 
HiUjltind and Spain, oi V<iloui and Pul) lofum, a poem of 
gome length and much daboiation, which was aftuwaids 
publibhed and tian&lated into Spanish Hei second volume, 
entitled The Domesiie Ag-ectiohs and othe) Poevni, apiieaied 
111 1812, on the eve of liei niauiage to Captain Heraans, 
which took place in the summer of that year She lived 
toi some time at Daveutiy, wheie her husband was 
appointed adjutant of the ISTorthamptonslnre militia, but 
about this time hai fathei went on some commeicial entei- 
prue to Quebec and died tlieie , and, aftei the birth of hei 
eldest son, slie and liei husband took up then abode with 
hei widowed mothei at Bionwylfa Here duiing the nej.t 
bix yeais four mole Jiildien — all boys — wcieborn, but in 
spite of domestic cares and nnceitain health she still lead 
and wrote indefatigably Her poem entitled The Reitoia- 
Uou of Wole oj A) t to Italy was published m 1816, liei 
Mode}n Gieete in 1817, and in the following yeai appealed 
hei volume of Ti auslations J) om Camaens and otiut Poets 
lu 1818 Captain Hemans went to Rome, leaving hiS Wife, 
shortly befoiQ the birth of then fifth child, with hei niothci 
at Bronwylfa No fuithei explanation than that it was in 
the fitbt instance for Captain Hemans’s health has evei been 
offered of this step , theie seems to have been then meiely a 
tacit agieeuient, perhaps on account of then hmited means, 
that they ahould live for a time apait Letters weio 
interchanged, and Captain Hemans was often consulted 
about his children , but the husband and wife lemamed 
separata, and indeed never met again ICind and influ- 
ential friends —among them the bishop of St Asaph and 
Bishop Heber — cl ustoied round the poetess and hei children 
Her health, however, began to fail hei, and her beauty, 
which was of a peculiarly delicate type, la said to have 
faded rapidly, leaving behind it an habitually woiu and har- 
assed expression She became subject, too, to patoxysms 
of beating of (he heart Yot for the next six yeais hei 
hteiaiy induetiy never flagged In 1819 bhe published Tales 
ami Ilisto) 10 Sceries in F«> ss, and in the same yeai she gained 
a piize of £o0 offeied for the best poem on The Meeting of 
Wallaie andB) nee on the Bania of the Canon Tliepoeni 
was published in Blaahioood's Magazine In 1820 appeared 
The Sceptic and Stcuf^as to the Memo) y of the late King In 
June 1821 she won tho prize awarded by the Royal Society 
of Literature for the best poem on the subject of Daitmoor, 
and duLing the same yeai she began her play, The Veapeisof 
Palo mo She now aijplied Iieiself to a course of Geiman 
reading Koiner was hei favourite Geimau poet, and her 
lines on the grave of Koinei were one of the fiist English 
tributes to the genius of the young soldier poet The Voice 
Of Sjn mg, one of hei best known lyrics, was wiitten m 1823, 
the same year in which she began to contribute to the Mew 
J/biithly Magazine, and in the siimnicr of 1823 a volume 
of her poems wnis published by Muiray, containing “The 
Siege of Valencia,” “ The Last Constantine,” and “ Belehas- 
/ar’s Feast,” which last had appeared previously in a collec- 
tion edited foi a ehaiitable purpose by Joanna Baillie The 

Vespert afPedetmo was acted at Covent Garden, Pecembei 
12, 1823, and Mia Hemans received ^200 for the copyright, 
but, though the leading paits weie taken by lionng and 
Chailes Kemble, the play was a failure, and was withdrawn 
after the first peiformance It was acted ogam in Edin- 
burgh in the following April w ith greater success, when an 
epilogue, written for it by Sir Walter Scott at Joanna 
Bailhe's request^ was spoken by Mis Hemy Siddons An 
inteiohange of notes on this subject was the beginning of 
a cordial friendship between Mrs Hemans and the novelist 
lu the same year she wrote Be Ghaiillon, or the Ctusadets , 
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but tho inariusciipt was mysteriously lost, and the poem 
was not published till two years aftei her death, and then 
fiom a rough copy In 1824 she begin "The Poiest 
Sanofcuaiy,” which appealed a yeai latei with the “ Lays of 
Many Lands ” and miscellaneous pieces collected fioui the 
Mtu) Monthly Magazine and otliei periodicals 

III the spring of 1825 ilis Hemans, w’ltlihei mothoi and 
childienand anunmatiiod sister, removed fiom Bionwylfa, 
which liad been purchased by liei biothei, to lllijllun, 
anothoi house belonging to him on an opposite height acioss 
the liver Clwyd The contiast betiveen the two Louses 
suggested hei Dianiati.^ Scene hetwein Bionwylfa and 
Jlhyllon The house itself was baie and unpictuiesque, 
but the beauty of its suiioimdings has been celebrated in 
“ The Hour of Romance,” " To the Ri\ei Clwyd in Noi th 
"Wales,” “Our Lady’s Well,” and “To a Distant Scone” 
This time seems to have been the most tianquil m Mis 
Hemms’s life Her childieu were giowiiig up about lici , 
her own vauable health was at its best , hei populaiitj was 
spreading, not only in England but m Ameiica, wlieie 
Piofcssoi Noifcon of Harvatd univeisity undeitook to 
supeimtcnd the publication of a complete edition of her 
works and to secure to her the ptofits But the death 
of hei mother m January 1827 was a second gieat bi cak- 
ing point III her life Her own health began to aluiiii 
her , and though the nature of hei illness, which aftei w aids 
proved heait complaint, was not at first appaient, she w as 
fiom this time an acknowledged invalid In the suraraei 
of 1838 the Beco? ds of Woman was published by Blackw ood, 
and m the same year the home in Wales was finally biokeri 
np by the marriage of Mis Hemans’s sister and the depaituio 
of hei two elder boys to thou fathei m Romo Mis Hemans 
theiofoie left Rhyllon, and took a veiy small house m tho 
village of Waveitiee, neai Liverpool, wlioie she hoped to 
obtam good schooling for hei chilclien and society foi lioi- 
self But, although she had a tew intimate friends llicie, 
— among them her two subsequent biogmphois, Ilciny F 
Chorlcy and Mrs Lawieuce of Waveitiee Hall, — she was 
disappointed in hei new home She llioiiglit the people of 
Liverpool stupid and piovmcial , and they, on the other 
hand, found hei unconimunicative and eccentiic In the 
following summer she tiavelled by sea to Scotland with two 
of hei boys, to visit the Hamiltons of Chiefsw ood This 
visit to Scotland was one of the most daiing feats, and 
peihaps the richest episode, iii liei uneventful life SEio 
was coidially welcomed iii Edinburgh, dined with Jctttcy 
and othei celebiities, visited Homy Mackenzie, heaid Ali- 
son preach, and stayed with Su David and I.tidy Weddoi- 
burn, and with Sir Robeit Liston at Milbuiii, wlieie she 
sat for a bust to Angus Fletchei Above all, while slio 
was at Chiefswood, she enjoyed “ constant, almost daily, 
Intel coarse” with Sir Walter Scott, with whom she and hei 
hoys ofterwards stayed some time at Abhotsfoid “ Theie 
are some whom we meet, and ahould like cvei after to claim 
as kith and km, and you aie one of those,” was Scott’s 
compliment to hei at parting One of the lesults of her 
Edinburgh visit was an article, full of piaise, judiciously 
tempered with criticism, by Jefiiey himself foi the Bdm- 
huigh Beinetc The poetess leturned to Wavoitico to com- 
pose hei Songs of the Afections, winch weie luiblished early 
m 1830 In the following Juno, however, she again loft 
home, this time to visit Wordsworth and the Lake coiuiLiy , 
and in August she paid a second visit to Scotland She 
wos resolved to leave Wavertroe, and wished to make 
Edinburgh her home , but the climate was iironouuccd too 
iigoiouB, and, as a brothei and his family weie already 
settled in Ireland, it was airanged that she should go to 
live in Dublin In hoi new home kind fi lends and ad- 
muers gathered round the invalid, who now had with 
her only the youngest of her childien. She was obliged 
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to lie constantly, and the eteition of niiting began to 
be painful to her Hei poetiy of tine date la chiefly 
religions Eaily in 1834 hoi Hymm, fot ChiMTwod, 
wIiilIi had appealed aorcie years hefoie in America, weie 
published in Dublin At the same time appeared her 
collection of JVufional Lyi iti., and shoitly afteiwoids Scenes 
and Hymns of Life She was- planning also a senes of 
Get mm studies, to consist of tiaiislations from Geiman 
aiithois, with intioductions and explanatoiy notes, one of 
^^hloh, on Goethe’s Tasso, was comiileted and published in 
the iVisio Monthly Ma^iasnie foi January 1834 In intoivals 
of acute suffeimg she wioto the lyric Detpontlency and 
Aspiiatinn, and dictated a senes of sonnets called TJmighh 
dm mg SnLness, the last of which, “ Recovery,” was written 
when she lanoied she was getting well Aftei thiee months 

spent at Rodesdale, Archbishop Whately’a countiy seat, 
which had been placed at the disposal of the dying poetess, 
she was agiin biought into Dublin, wheie she lingeied till 
spiing The use ol hei limbs uas entirely gone, but hei 
passion fur reading remained to tho last, and the table at 
her bedside was strew n with hooks, one of which always lay 
open IIoi last poem, the Sahbaih Sonnel, was dictated to 
her biothei on Sunday April 26tb, and she died on the 
evening of Sntuidny, May 16, 1836, at tho ago of foity one 
She was buried in a vault under St Anne’a church, Dublin 
Bolides the bust of Mis Hemans by Angus Fletchei, there 
woro three portraits taken of her in 1827 by the American 
paui^ei West, one of which has been engraved , andanotbei 
poitiait, an engraving of which is in Chorley’s Menwttals, 
was painted in 1831 by a young lush aitist, Edwaid 
Robinson 

Mis Ilcmans’s poetiy is tho production of a fine imagina- 
tive and ontlinsiastio teinpeiamont, but not of a commanding 
intclloct 01 voiy complex or subtle nature It is tbo out 
come of a beautiful bub singulaily ciroumsoiibed life, a life 
spent in loinantic seclusion, without much w'orldly ezpeii- 
enco, and waipod and saddened by domestic unhappiness 
and real physical sufteung Peihaps from these circum 
stances, aided by a course of self instruction at best desul- 
toiy and unguidod, the emotional in a sensitive and intensely 
feminine natuio was unduly eullivated, and this undue 
pioprmdemnce of the emotional is a prevailing cliaioctoristic 
in Mis Hcinnns's poetry, and one to which Scott alluded 
when he complained that it was " too poetical,” that it con- 
t lined ‘too many floweis” and "too little fruit” Her 
gem us — beautiful and pleasing as it was — was not of a veiy 
high oidei Like hei favourite music, it lay within a small 
compass, and give little oppoitunity for intu cate harmonies 
Thus her tiagedies, and her longoi and moie complicated 
poems, such as The Seeptu fcni-Fotest jSiuiu ^uaiv, though 
by no moans devoid of striking passages, aie the least noU 
able of hoi works It is not, however, as the wiiter of 
those more ambitious productions, which in hei own time 
weio but doubtful successes and nie now rarely read, but 
as the anthoresi of many shoi t occasional pieces, and especi- 
ally as a lyrist, that Felicia Hemans has earned so high a 
pi ice among our poets In her lyiics she could concontiato 
hei strength on the porteot expression of simple themes 
Her skill in vei&ifioation, her delicate eai for ihythm, and 
the few ruling seiitimente of her natnie lieie found ample 
scope In her lyrics ilia Heraniis is uniformly graceful, 
tendoi, delicately lefined, — sometimes perhaps, oven heie, 
too fervent, too emotional, — but always puie and spiritual 
m tone, and in these too she occasionally displays those 
raroi qualities which belong only to the finest lyiio genius 
Many of her poems, such as "The Ti ensures of the Deop,” 
“The Better Land,” “The Homes of England,” “Casa- 
blanca,” " The Palm Tree,” “ The Graves of a Household,” 
“ Tfie Wreck," "The Dying Impiovisatore,” and “ The Lost 
Pleiad,” have become standard English lyrics, and on the 
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[ stiength of these, and otheis such as these, Felicia Hemans 
lb tanked among oui chief Buti&h lyrical poets 
An edition of Mi s Hujians’s Poetical U oiL’iw is published, 2 \ ols , 
111 1832 , Poetical Remains, w itli Monioii bj Delta, 1836 , Memo) uxh, 
ifC , by H P Clioilcy, 1836 , Roiollcctions of Mrs Hemans, by Mis 
Luwicuce, 1836 , of Mu Hu/iuns, with a Memoir of her Lije, 

by hex sistei (Mis Ilnghts), 7 voK , 1839, aud Aniciican icpiint, 2 
vols , 1817, JSarly JSUrsmgr, a ColleUion of Poems uulten hetiueen 
eight and fifteen yiars of age, with a I i1l of tho Authoiess, 1840 , 
Poems, cbronolugicallj anangeil, Edin , 1849, Poems, copyiight 
edition, Edin and London, 1872, Poetical Worlr, with ciitical 
luemoii hy W M Rossetti, London lud Edin , 1873 (P IT) 
IIEMEL HEMPSTEAD, a maiket-town of England, 
county of Herttoid, is pleasantly situated on the declivity 
of a hill near the river Gade, 23 miles N W of London, 
1} miles fiom the Boxmooi station of the London and 
Noith Western Railway, and on a blanch line of tlie Midland 
Railway The town consists almost wholly of ono mam 
street about a mile in length Among iho piincipal build- 
ings aie tho paiish church, ciucifoiin in shape, and paitly 
Noiman m style, suimounted by a lofty octagonal epiie, 
and containing an old brass of the time of Edward III , 
the town-hall, a long nanow building foimeily suppoifed 
on square wooden pillaie, but whose o 2 ien maiketjdaco 
niideincath has now been converted into a corn exchange , 
tho union woikhouso, and tho West Heits iiifiimary The 
chief industry is straw plaiting, but there are also manu- 
factories of ympei, an iron fonndiy, bi cweries, and tanneries 
The poimlation of tlia township m 1871 was 5906, and of 
the palish 8720 

Ftom its name, meaning high stead oi place, the town is sppi- 
lently of 8 vxon origin In Domesd ly it is w iiltcii llciiainstuUi ami 
Hamolainostodi It iBoeivcd a ehaitci of incoqjomtion fioni Hinry 
VIII , which was leiiowoil hy Ciomwoll It still mnkes ainiusL 
choice of a bnilill, but lie possesses no msgisteiial anthonty 

HEMEROBA FTTSTS, an ancient Jewish sect, so named 
fiom then observing a practice of daily ablution as an 
essential iiait of leligion Einphanius, who mentions their 
doctiine as tho fourth heresy among the Jews, classes the 
Hemeiobaptists doctnnally witli the Phaiisees, from whom 
they differed only in, like the Sadducees, denying the 
icsnirection of the dead Tho name has been sometimes 
given to the Mondccnns on account of tlieii fieqnont 
ablations , and m the Clementine Ilomilm (ii 23) St John 
the Baptist is spoken of as a Hemeiobaptiat Mention of 
the sect is made by HegoBipiius (see Euseh , Mist Eetl , iv 
22) and by Justin Maityi in the Dialogue with Tryihon 
HEMINGFORD, or Hemmingfobd, Wal'ifb, a Lntiu 
clnonioler of tho 14th century, was a canon legular of the 
Austin Piioiy of Gishoiongh, now Guisboiough, in Yoik- 
ehiio Leland calls him Heinengobiirgus, and in ono of tlio 
mannsciipts of Ins cluoinclo his name appoais as Ileining- 
buight In a document of tho puoiy tho name is also 
given os De nomingburgli , and in Gisboiough Chartulaiy 
mention is made of a neighbouiing family of that name 
Bale seems to have been the first to give him the name by 
winch lie IS more commonly known His chioniclo om- 
biaces tho peiiod of English history from the Conquest 
(1066) to tlie nineteenth yen of Edward III , with tlie 
exception of the latter years of Edward IT It ends with 
the title of a chapter in which it was pi oposed to describe 
the battle of Crccy(1346), but tho chioniolei seems to 
have died before tho required infoimation reached him In 
compiling the first part, Heramgford apparently used the 
histones of Eadmoi, Hoveden, Henry of Huntingdon, and 
William of Newbury, but the leigiis of the three Edwaids 
are oiiginal, composed from peisonal observation and infor- 
mation There are several manusciipts of the history 
extant, — tjie beet perhaps being that presented to the 
College of Arms by the e,irl of Arundel The work is correct 
and judicious, and written m a pleasing style Ono of its 
special features is the preservation in its pages of copies of 
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tlie gieat clairfceii., nnd UemingforcT’s versions have more 
th-in once =upplied deficiencies and cleared up obscurities 
in copies fioin othei souiees 

Tho £ii-,t tinea books -a eie piiblislii d by Pi Tliomss G de m lOS?, 
iQ bis Jlistoria, Anglicarux ha ifitoi es Qiunqur, and the remaindci 
by Henna in 1731 Tha fiist poition me igun published in 1818 
by the English IIistoiu.il Society, nuclei tlia title UhioiiicondoOtMia 
Ji^jian, Anijlia,, eclit>.d bj H O II imilton 

HEMIPTEEA (Vt-i wrepov, i\ing), an oidoi of 

tlia /me. ta most commonly kiioan by the name of “bugs," 
an I containing the apooies so ivell known to infost houses 
In tlieiv eailiei stages they liive wliafc is known amongst 
nafcuialnts as an ini-oiniilets matinioipUosiSj that is to say, 
after qnittiiig the egg, and duung the two atages of thou 
etiste ICO bafoie assuming the peifect foim, they move 
fieely about, thus unlike the Lepidopte} Ac, whose pupa 
stite, 01 that piecedmg the perfection of the insect, w 
quiescent When the tiansfoiinationsliave been comiileted, 
the insect generally possessea foui wings The supoiioi pan, 
or hemielytia as they aio called by authois, aie attached 
to the mesotboiav, and are composed of two sibstauces, — the 
basal poition oonaoeoas, or lejQinbling leather, and the 
apical o 10 membianaceo is, oi lesemhling thin, tianspaient 
pHc’iaiont The lowci pan ate attached to the metathorav, 
and aio entuely membianous and geiiei.ally tianspaient, and 
oipiblo of being folded when the insect in lepose This 
segment oE the steinam likewise beats on each side, 
anteiioil/, a moie oi less lenifoi in shaped oi thee, within 
winch lios a SIC coutamiug the fluid oi matter fiom which 
so many of the lleteioptetoiis portion of the oidei emit a 
most disagieeiblo odoui They also possess xu all stages 
a mouth (lostiutti) composed of three oi moia joints formed 
for anotorial puipoaos 

Tlip oidoi IS divided into two sab oideii, JTeimptaa-Jretetqptoia 
and Soniplcia ffoiiioptci a, aud these again aie soiini atecl into divi 
aions and subdivmous, the latter being distiibnted into finiilics 
whioli eontaiii the v.ui(jus genera and spec 109 In the fiiat snb oiclei 
(ITeitiipiet It ITUnopUta) thoio are two divisions, nr , (Jymioe8in*(i 
aud £7; yplocaat i, and the families oompusod under these heads aie 
69 in nninbei, the following being the gtiiaiolly accepted oidei in 
wlimh tlii-y aio iiMiicted, \i/ Hct/iyLUj id c <in tins frailly tlio 
Bcniclliim IS so onliigecl ns to covii llio whole of the npjiei side, ot 
the ibcloineti, betli puis of wings bt mg eonc'ealoil boiii ith it when 
not 111 flight , 111 oiiL gtiiiit. it least the sjieoics iniglit beinistakrn 
foi soiUu ot the JSupii-itulii, iii Oolcojitoia, wluoli they leaomblo in 
foini aiil InilUaiiry ot coloni), Uu,/ tjtjwdi uZu,, Podopulit., Olotilo 
a ilu! t, Phiiaapulii., 0 njmtidu., Aaojndct, Gydnida,, Soioeonda, 
Phljsid B (tins last contains but one gernus, tin apcc^ies of vvhn li oie 
most poctiliu in apiieainuce, as they ieE.emblo anuill, thin pieces of 
b ult loimd togi thti ), Eulydida., PaUutomult., Ui ostyltda., Bdi astda,, 
Phyllotieplvdi I e, Pfc.gymcmda,, Simi tocei id'i, iriUuUt,, NetruUopwlu,, 
Som-e^t idm, Syi omaatida., AimUlmtontU., Amaoacdida:, Alydula,, 
SUivKLjthalidie, Bayluii^, Oon-ula., JUtojwftdcL, Li/gceula,, Dipso 
coiuhe, AnXKotxnvlm, PPtat ophyitidic, PyuUoiai via,, Lcagidm, 
(Jiipsbda,, PhynviiulL, Mcu.weepludid'L, Ilehvla,, Zosmaiudsu, 
Pieamtdi,, Tingididt, Bi achyi hyiichida,, Atadida,, Aeanlhiidu., 
Holoptihdic, Lobocephalidti., Syuinulm, Sd>paeto> ida,, Staodejidu., 
IP ematoeendre, Tagahla., Stenopodidee, Baduvndm, BUiuJiodidu., 
Apioiti'i id a, Puatukts, Eabirhc (the species compiised intheloet 
13 fauiilns me pradiceous in then liibits, and the laiia of one 
speckles, Pt-diimas po sou'itiia, is known to pioy upon the common 
house bug, Acanilwa hafiilaiii, aomo two oi tliico of the species 
in South Aiupuca aie also known to live with spidus), SaZdida,, 
Palogomdo, Bimsidre, Homvocephahdvj, Garida., Veludse, Gal-, 
galidm, Nituun ideo, BclostomuZcc, ITepiJic, OmiiuUe, end JIo’o 
nsUitPe (the species iieitinmig to tho lost tight farnilies, evceiit 
the CfctZgithdcr, lire oitliei in oi on the watci, and the genns BlIo 
contains the Kigest msec t of Iho oidei, Beloatoma giandu, 
which measiiies 31 inches in length by neaily m breadth) 

In the second sub oidei {,IIcmipte} a-Eomoptc, a) tlieis sie tliiee 
giaiid cliviHions, v i7 , GuMdiiva, Phylophtliiua, and Anoplma Tlio 
lust embiates the himilics Sli idtilanttda,,Pulgoiidie, TcUtgomeft ida, 
Ifetnbtaczdce, and CicadidcB, and ni these families me to Iw found 
poihapg aouiB of the most ciuaous and w ondtifiil forms of insect lift 
The well known laulein-fly (Fidgma lateimna, L ) belongs hoie, 
and the whole of the stiidiuatjug oi smgtng group is also indludtd 
The PhytoplUha ei, oi second division, contains tinea families, vir , 
Psyllulat, Aphadida, and Coaadee fSToiic of the insects composing 
this gionp aie of huge siise, and many of tliem are only about one 
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line in length. The Inst family affects ticcs and pi mts, in many 
instinces distoiUng tho knvea iiid buds, one of its species, 
Bhinocola speLiosa, has been iccoidad by I nhtciistLin iiitha inn ils 
of tho Eieiich 1< iitomologic d Sointy loi 1S72 lo pram Liiung poplu 
laiTOS whidi aftiiwaids athiiu tho sul, and toim ot a aiuiinibii 
Tho J’syi/idrt- dillci horn tho stcond fiiiiiilj m hiving the pnwo to 
hip, thui thud pui of leg's being foimed foi this iiinpose a'he 
Aphududa, aia pieihipis host known by the taiins “blight," ‘ giceii 
fly,” &.e The&e aie to be found almost always ni laigc comp iiiiaa 
on neaily cvoiy kind of lice, plant, uul shuih Tin v uasiulto 
piodnce tiic honey dew found upon mapih ind ollwi tins, ilthoiigli 
this has been diapnte.l by Di Hookei m the Oaidaii.t s Cliiomtda 
foi July 1873 Tlipj via Ininislnd with two sotilmm jupes oi tubes, 
vaiping eonsidei ablj' in length ni the diHi-iciit spueiis, piliecd one 
on each side of the abdomen on tho fonith sigmeiit fiom the apt v., 
from which ceitainly is emitted a sweet fluid wliieli the outs ne 
well known to follow them foi and consinne This faiinlj ilso 
contains tho gloat vinepiost known by the iiamo ol PhyUoina 
\uA*aiiii Tho thud family, Uoicida,, has amoiigsL its membpis 
tho well-known cochineal insect (Coccus Cadi), fiom the fniinlc ot 
which when gathcicd and killed is obtained tlio iliiigcn die used 
111 giving the icd coloms, sc.iiht and ciimson It is ilso u^ed foi 
making oainiine Tlio list division to be dealt with is cilhd the 
Anopluia, and eontoina the most dcgiaded foima of the whole 
Older, vi,s , tlio licc, the fullest infoimition conicinmg wliieh liny 
ho obtained bj' consulting tlie woiks of Nil/jcli, Jliumeistei, 1 1 aeb, 
and Denny 

AlthougUtlei/cHiiiJfeftf arc of voiy anticnl date, itinnms 
of some of the fossil foims having heon found iti tlic riini,iiy 
and other foimafcioiis, the numbei of those is but few, they 
are enumerated in a papei on “ Fossil Entomology ’’ by 
Ml II Quss in vol icv of tho Entomologist' s Monthly 
Magazine 

Tho whole of the group is evliemely widely distubiitcd, 
being found in almost evoiy iJoitioii of tho globe, aud they 
aie veiy vaiied both in foim and in thou modes of lifo, — 
man, animals, buds, insects, and plants being Biibjettoci to 
then attacks On the Oontment they liavo foi a long pound 
engaged the attention of natuialists, but in Engl iiid little 
was known of the actual number mliabilmg these islands 
until Douglas and Scott in 186D imblislied then 101111110 of 
BiUiah Ilemxpiei a-Hetei optei a In 1859 Di A Doliin 
ixublibhed what may bo considered to Lo tho fust wholc- 
woild catalogue of the oidoi , and, tal..ing it os a batis, foi 
thue IS no other approximate list, and .iildiiig a u'liboniihlo 
amount of new spoctea collected 111 each ycai since that 
tunc, their miinbei would emoimt to neaily 10,000 species, 
3300 belonging to the hulciopleioiis sccliou and (ho 
lemainder to tho second sub 01 rlei Out of these Ihiiopc 
lays claim to at least 3000, whilst Great Diitain is known 
to possess not fovvei than 1000 There is no lecoid of ony 
one of the species bemg cosmo 2 iolitan (bxcoiiL pciliniis the 
housebug, Acanthia leciulat ta), altbougli some of tho species 
inhabiting England 010 also to be met with in China and 
Japan ) 

HEMLINQ See Memlin-q 

HEMLOCK 13 the Coiiiunt mticwlirli/m of holauists, a 
Lieunial iimbelUreions iilant, found wild in inanv p.iita of 
Great Biitain and Ireland, wlieio it occuis 111 waste idares, 
on hedge-banks, and by the boidois of fields, and wliirh is 
aho widely spiead over Euioiio and lemiieiate Asm, and 
naturalised m the cultivated distiicts of Ninth and South 
Ameiica It is an eieot blanching plant, giowiiig fiom 
3 to 6 feet high, and emitting a disagioeablo smell, like 
that of mice The stems aio hollow', smooth, somewhat 
glaucous, green, spotted widi dull datk pin pic, ns alluded 
to m the specific name, maetdaium The root-leaves have 
long fallowed footstalks, slienlhing the stem .it tho base, 
and aie laige, triangular m outline, and repeatedly divided 
m compound, the nltamate and veiy numerous segments 
being small, ovate, and deeply incised at the edge These 
leaves geneially jieiish after the growth of the flowering 
stem, which takes place lu the second yen, while the 
leaves produced on the stem become gradually smaller 
upwards The branches aie ell toimmated by compound 
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jnauy-iayocl umbeh of small white flowers, the geneial in- 
'yoluoies consisting of soveial, the paitial ones of about 
thioe blioit lanceolate biacts, the lattoi being usually 
tuiuQil ton aids tlio outside of the umbel The floweis aie 
succeeded by bioadly ovate fiuits, the niciicaips (half-fiuits) 
liaviiig five libs which, when inatuic, are waved or cie 
natod, theie aio no vitlm oi oil cysts, and when cut 
acioas the albumen is seen to bo deeply fiiiiowed on the 
innoi face, so as to e-^-hibit in section a lonifoim outline 
The fi lilts when tiituiatod with n solution of caustic potash 
evolve a most unpleasant odoni 

Hemlock is a viiiilcnt poison, hut it vaiios much m 
potency accoiding to the conditions undei which it has 
giown, and the season oi stage of giowth it u Inch it is 
gatlioied In the fiiot yoai the leaves have little ponci, 
1101 in the second aie thou pioporties developed until the 
flowoung pouod, at which time, oi latoi on when the finds 
aiQ fully giown, the plant should bo gatlicicd The wild 
plant gioiMiig in e\.posed situations is to be piefoticd to 
giulon giown samples, and is inoio potent in diy waim 
siiniiueis than lu those which aio dull and moist 

The poisonous piopeity of hemlock resides chiefly m the 
alkaloid toiinie oi coma which is found iii both tho finits 
and tho lo.ivos, though in cvcoedingly small pioiioitions in 
the littci Conmo icscuihlcs nicotine in its dcloteiious 
action, but is much loss poweifnl No chemical antidote 
foi lb IS known Tho plant also yields a second loss 
oiaonoiis ciyatallwahle base called cotUiyih uu, which may 
e converted into conmo by tho ahstiaction of the elements 
of witei 

When collected foi modioinal pniposes, foi which both 
loave-j and finit-j aio used, tho foimoi should ho gathoiod 
at the turn tho plant is in full blossom, while the latlei nio 
Slid to poasoss the gioatost degioo of onoigy lust bcfoio they 
iipen Tlio tiiiils aio tho cluof souico whence conmo is pie- 
patod The piinoipal foims in which hemlock is employed 
tlio tho evbiict an>l juice of homlock, hemlock poultice, 
and tho tiiictuio of hemlock fiuits Laigo dosos pioduco 
, voitigo, nausea, and paialysis , but in smalloi quantities, 
administoiod by skilful hands, it has a sedative action on 
the ncivoi It lus also some lepubatiou as an alteiativc 
and i osolvont, and as an anodyne 

Tho aoiid naiootic piopeities of tho jilant lendci it of 
soin' iinpoi banco that one should bo able to identify it, tho 
nioie BO as some of tho compound leaved unibelhfeis, 
which have a geneial siinilaiity of appoaianco to il, form 
wholesome food foi man and animals Not only lu this 
knowledge dosiiablo to piovont tho poisonous plant being 
dotnmcnbilly used m place of tho wliolesomo one, it la 
equally impoitant in the opposite oaso, namely, tojirovenL 
the limit being substituted for tho leraedial agent The 
plant w I til winch hemlock is most likoly to bo confounded is 
tho iRtlii aylvckti ib, oi cow-pai&loy, tho loaves of which 
aio freely eaten by oattlo and labbits , this plants like the 
hemlock, has spotted stems but they aie luixiy, not hair 
loss , it lias much-divided leaves of the same geueial foim, 
but they aie downy and niomatic, not smooth and nauseous 
when biuisoil, thefiuibof the besides, is Imeoi- 

oblong and not ovate 

IIE^^P, Gannabis mtiva, an annual heib, having angnlai 
10 igh stems and altei nata lobed leaves The bast hbios of 
Gcmmthib nio the hemp of commerce, but undei the name 
of hemp fibious products fiom many different plants aie 
often incladod Sunn hemp is the bast fibre of n papiho- 
nacEOus iilant, Grotolai la juneea, of India and tlio Sunda 
Islands , Ili^abrut canncchimis, an Indian malvaooous plant, 
yields blown or Bombay hemp , Jute oi Paut hemp is pro- 
duced by Goi chorus capsulartb and G olii<n iva, and to some 
ostenfc by C fusats, G Juscmila7%s, and 0 decem- 
rngvlatus Manila hemp or feather flbio is derived from 
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tho fibio vasoulcii bundles of ceitam monocotylodons, 
namely, sevcial species of chiefly fiom M textihs, but 

to some extent liom M mptenium, M ensete, 21 minJa 
netiBis, and 21 Oavenduhu, in India, New Guinea, the 
Pliilippinos, Sac Pita hemp is pioduced fiom ceitaia 
species of Affave , the Aloe sisahna of Oential Ameiica 
yields giass-homp, and Muiva oi bowstring-hemp is 
obtained fiom an aloe-like plant, Samevieia zeylanua, in 
Bengal, Ceylon, Java, and sonthem China 

The hemp plant, like the hoii, which is the olhei member 
of the same iiatnial oidei, Gannahnacew, is dioecious, that 
la, the male and female floweis aio boino on sepaiate 
plants Tho male plant i& smallei than tho female, and 
iipciis and dies caiUei in the suinmei The foliage of the 
female plant is daikci and inoie luxiniant than that of the 
male The leaves of hemp are constituted of 6 to 7 leaflets, 
the foim of W'hich is lanceolate acuniiuato, and eliaiply 
sciinbe The loose jjaniclos of male flowois and the shoit 
spikes of female flowois auto from the axils of the uppci 
leaves The height of tho plant vanes gieatly with season, 
boil, and manuring , a vaiiety (C scitiva, var gigantea) has 
pioduced siiocimcns ovci 17 feet in height, but the avoiago 
height of the coinmon soit ii about 8 to 10 feet There is 
hut one species of hemp know n, Gannabis suHva, the G 
j«ditcr,Lam , and G cJnnenns, Dehle, owung then diffeionces 
to climate, and losing many of tlieu peculiaiities when 
cultivated in tempeiato logions Rnmphius (m tho 17tli 
cenluiy) had noticed these diffeionces betwoon Indian and 
Enropcan henixi 

Tho original countiy of tho licinp-plaut was doubtless in 
some paib of tempeiato Asia, piiibably noai the Caspian 
Sea It bpiead westwuid thioughout Eniope, and «ontli- 
waid thiough tho Indian poinnsula ^ 

Wild hoinxi still glows on Iho bonks of tho Lowoi Uial 
and tho Volga, noai tho Caspian Rea It oxtonds to Poi sia, 
tho Altai lange, and iioithoin and westoin China It la 
foiuidin Kashmii, and on tho Himalaya, giowiug vigoi- 
onsly as fm np as COOO or even 10,000 feet 

Hemp 18 giown foi thieo piodnets — (L) tho fibie of its 
btan , (2) the lesinous socielion which is developed in hot 
countries upon its leaves and flow eiing heads , (3) its oily 
seeds 

Hemp has been employed toi its fibic fiom ancient 
limes Heiodolus (iv 74) montioiib the wild and cnlti 
valecl hemp of Scythia, and dosciibes the hempen garments 
made by the Thiaciaus as equal to hnen m fineneBS 
Hesycluos says tho Thiaoian women made sheets of hemp 
hloschion (about 200 n c ) lecoids the use of hempen lopes 
toi iigging the ship “ Syiacu&ia ” built foi Hieio II 'J'he 
hemp plant has been cultivated m noithern India fiom n 
considoiablo antiquity, not only as a diug but foi its fibie 
The Anglo-Saxons woio wdl acquainted with the mode of 
Xncpaiing henix> Hoinxieu cloth became common in ccntial 
and southern Em ope in tho 13th oentuiy 

The modiomal and intoxiotttmg piopeities of hemp have 
piobably been known in Oriental countries fiom a very eaily 
peiiod An ancient GLineao herbal, jiait of which was 
written about the Bth centuiy n o , while the remaindei is 
of still oarliei date, notices tho seed and flowei bearing 
kinds of hemp Other eoily w liters refei to hemp as a 


^ The names given to the plant and to its pioducts in diffeieiit 
comibies aie of mtoiest in connexion wilIi the utalivation of the flhie 
•uni losiii In Sanskul it is caUed fioiu, tana, slwimpu, langa, and 
tftmjiJa, HI Bongvh, gmiga, Peisivn, bang and eanna, Aia.hii', 
iUnnuh oi caimnh, Gieik, Jannabis, Lilin, oannahta , Italian, 
eenit^pa, Fioiitli, Spanish, cda!«»io, Poitngueso, cAnatno, 

Buraian, l.onOjpA , Lettibh ami Lithuvnian, Xannapea , Blavonlo, 
loHOjn, Eiie, and canal , Anglo Saxon, ruenep, Dwlc.li, lienvep, 

Osinum, harif, BiieIibIi, hemp, Danish and Noiwegian, hemp, let 
landir, hampr , raid ui Sweehsh, humpa The English void caviaa 
aufflciontb rvveals its deiuation fiom cannabia 
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leniedy Tlie medicinal and dietetic nee ot hemp spiead 
tliiough India, Pei-bia, and Aiahia in tlie eaily Middle 
Age . The n'.e of hemp (bhang) m India was noticed hy 
Glii^.ia d’Oita in 15G3 Berlii in Ins Tieasmp of Dt wjs 
(IGDO) deecubes it as of “an infataating quality and pci- 
uicioue use ” Attention wae leeallod to this diug, in eonse 
qnoncc of hTapoleoii’e Egyptian o-spodition, by Do Sacy 
(ISOO) and Eoagei (1810) Its modem medicinal ubl ib 
x,hieflj due to tiials by Di O’Shaiighne&sy in Calcutta 
(1S38-1842) The plant iggionn paitlyaud often inamlv 
foi the enlco of its lesiii in Peitiin, noithein India, and 
Ai.ibia, in many parts of Afucn, and in Brazil 

The hemp plint giown in some parts of Uie United 
States yields the active rtsiii so ficoly that leas than 1 giain 
of the oxtiact is a full dose But it is as a fibic-ptoducer 
that the hemp is now being moio e\.teiiai\ely cultiiated in 
the United States Hemp seeds weifi ordeied foi PIjmouth 
col itij nseailyaslG29,hnttliogioateipiofit deiivahlefioin 
tob icro has always opiiosed the de^ olopment of hemp-giow 
mg The plant is ohiody giown m the States of Kentuckj, 
Missoiui, Tonnossee, Ohio, Indiana, and New Yoik The 
produce of Kentucky m 1877 was 6110 tons Accoiding 
to the consns of 1870 tho total piodnction of tho United 
Stitos w'cs 12,7 IG tons In tho noithein jiait of tlioStnto 
of How Yoik thooiop is •valued chiefly foi tho seeds, which 
may be from 20 to 40 bushels oi raoie pei acre The 
pioduce pel aoieiii the United States isfiom 700 to 1000 lb 
of fihie, 4 to 6 pecks of seed hcing usually sown 

Although the hemp plant is giown in India chiefly foi 
the pioduotion of its narcotic or intoxicating icsin, yet a 
good deal of tiue hemp fihie is pioduced theie It la 
imporbel into England, howevoi, cluofly fiom Russia, the 
Umtoil !=?lat6S, Italy, Holland, Qeiiuanj, Hungoiy, and 
Turkey It is giown in Ii eland, and in some paits 
(Suflolk and Lincolnshue) of England It thiives well m 
Algaiiv It lequiiee a rich deep soil and heav y manuiing, 
and IB an ezhausbiiig ciop In Gieat Biitaiu about 6 pecks 
of seed iiei acie aie dulled, 18 inolios apart, in the middle 
of Apiil The male plants aie pulled fiom the end of July 
to the end of August, the female oi seed boaung plants 
being gatheied in Septemboi 

Tho Biitisli iinpoits of lioinp cannot he vsceitaaued with iccmacy, 
as the ofliLiil letUins include undei that name the flbies of many 
iLonin siibstitntas The follow mg st itemcnt of hpinn impoitcd into 
the Uiutoil kiiiqilom nuiit thcicfoie lie taken with all necossaiy 
iiscuo — 

1873 1,217,354 ewts 1,174,839 ewts 

1874 1,240,108 ,, 1877 l,254,6b7 „ 

1870 1,360,758 ,, ! 1878 1,22S,609 „ 

The following table gives the soiiiccs •whence the siqiplies wuo 
chiUU diawu in the jeai 1877 But it must ha agarn obseivcd 
that the liguies given foi the iinpoits fiom Lidia, tho Philijminps, 
audothei places to a let* dcgiee, iiicliule Manila hemp, Snnu hemp, 
and othci spiuious hemps 

Impaita o/Simp info tha Viiiird Ktnijilom tn 1877 


Fi am 

11 ] owe cl 

Rouffli 

rtrnr oi 
Codllln 



Cwb* 

C«h 

Busxm 

4,67S 

847,038 

18,226 

Gleimanj 

7,033 

169,744 

20,689 

Italy 

PlliUppmes 

United States 

19,477 

161, b32 

44,602 

333,344 

10,723 


Mexii 0 


35,199 1 


India 


62,827 


Otliai coiuitiies 

8,357 

18,686 

4,568 


Thete iveie sent out 11,790 ewts dieasal ICnglish giown hemp, 
inoie than half of this going to Fiance 1 1,676 ewte of foicigii and 
eolonial diessed hemp wmc le expoitod to Biitish Amciica and 
othci oomitiies, with 133, 'll 0 ewts rough hemp, and 197 cats 
coJilla 

Newly all tho hemp impoitcd mto the ITmtod Kingdom is landed 
at Liveipool, Loudon, Ilnll, end Leith Most of it 16 employed in 
the mannfaotuie of cables, K^es, coidage, twine, sacking, tar 


pauliiis, cinvas, and sailcloth The fiiipct hciiip < umes fiom It dj , 
but it 1 * almost ocpiillcd by the highii cpi ilitn s of tin llusti ui Jibii. 
lluati in htmp Taiics much iii piice, occoi ding to qn dity uid iiini k( t 


fluctiiitioiit,*its piico in Novciiibci 1879 w is fiom £,2o to jic ! 
ton. It linn oi giidcu hemp fetching fiom £38 to ill 

111 oidei to fioo the fibio of tho Jieiiiii jj ml liom tho soft ainl 
nsiliss imcnclijiiiB and the tissues of the buk, the sUma aic sub 


nutted to ueulytho siine pioeesscs *s those descubed in the ailule 
Fiw Thiy Tie diwd, beaten, oi eiiislud in a liemp mill, uul 
fumeiiled oi icttcd, pieteliiblj in soil watii, aftil wlileh tlui no 
a«iiii lieitcn with wooileu mallets oi in a speciillv f niisli iictnl 
iniieliinc calleil ihieal Aftoi bieiiking the stuns me saitihfd, mil 
Unis tho sepiiation of the fibics fuitlniul by the nibbing iiml 
oti iking to winch tlicy Mc subjected The hbies nie tlieu hut/ hd 

Aceoiding to VAilliit, the aaeiago length of Iniiopem lump 
fibiis IS 80 incli, tho ovtieines being 2 and 2 1 inrlu s l)i M'h ili 
gi\ea 0006 to 0007 imh ns the dnmctei ot libies, the eeiiti d 
cautj bung 0001 in bieadth Unclei the iiuuoscope heinp ilbus 
icaeinhle those ol flax, both being bast fibies, and di/lei widely fiom 
those of Manila liomp oi New Ze il mil 11 iv , they ii e loiigitnihn illy 
stiutod cjlmdcis, sometimes fieo and soiiietnncs ussociated in sm dk 
biuulles A hemp cold of 1 sqimie millimetic scition will beii, 
aecoidiiig to Jlabtihindt, an meiige weight ot 34 5 kilogi unims 
without bioikiiig — sonietiiiiis as much as DO kilos 

Tlie thief constituent ot the libic of hemp is ot com so eellidose, 
but sinill quantities of other substiiiecs m ilwijs picsiiit — 
the iimest soits, liowevei, being iieliest iii cillnlose A hue sumpU 
of Itihiii hemp gi\o on aniljsis tbe lollowing pouinligcs— 
watei 8 9, wav 0 6 , asb 0 8, mittcis soluble in wntei 3 6 , ligimsi', 
albuminoids, ko , 8 4, cellulose 77 S An ouliiiai j s implo of Kussi in 
lipuip continied no liss than 10 5 pei cent of inoistiiic, ami 1 O ol 
minoial luattei, with but 72 of pine cellulose By boding ii poi tioii 
of this sample foi loiii houiswithwiitei in n seah-d tube it IDO C‘ , 
a soluble oxtioct amounting to i^’jth ot the oiigiml hemp wus ob- 
tiiiud, Manila hemp giving II 4 poi cent , and riionnniin him no 
less than 10 pel cent , wboii siimlaily tuatid Dilute sohilioiis of 
iodine and sulphuuc acid, sucecflsiv ely applied, give to hoirip filius 
a gteeui^ hue The ash of hemp is iicli in lime 


TTenqfieiui — Hemp as a diug oi intoxicant foi smoking 
and chewing ocoius luthe thieo foimsof bhang, ganj.i, mid 
charas 

(1) Blmig, the llmduBtaiii auWii oi aah i, coiitists nf 
the diied leaves and small stalks of the hemp , a few 
tinits occui in it It is of a daik biownisli giocii ccilmii, 
and has a faint peculiai odoiu and but a slight taste 
Ib IS smoked with oi without tobacco , oi it is made 
into a sweatroout witli honey, sugai, and aioinntic spues , 
Ol it IS powdeied and infused in cold watoi, yielding a tui 
bill dunk, 8ttJ)cls(hi Jlcishuh is one of the Ambit ntii ns 
given to the Syiiaii and Tuikish ineiiaiatioiiB of the icsiii 
ous hemp leaves One of tho cuiiiinunest of these pit pat 
ations is made by beating the bhang v ilh wnlei and bullei, 
tho butter becoming thus chaigcd with the lusiiiuus and 
active feubstances of tho plant 

(2) Ganja, the guaza of the London hiokers, consists of 
the flovveung and fruiting heads of tho female plant It 
IS brownish gi sen, and othoiwiso loseniblos bhang, ns in 
odour and taste Bome of the moie cstcomcd kinds tif 
hashish are prepared from this ganja Qanja is mot with 
in the Indian bnzaais m dense bundles of 2 i plants oi heads 
apiece The hashish iii such extensive use lu Ccntial Asi,i 
18 often seen in the bazaais of latgo cities in the foim eif 
cakes, 1 to 3 inches thick, 5 to 10 inches bioad, and 10 to 
15 indies long 

(3) Chiaas, or chuirus, is tho lesin itself collected, as it 
exudes natuially fiom the plant, in diffcieiii ways Tlie 
best soit IS gatheied by the iiand hko opium , sometimes the 
resinouB exudation of the plant is made to stick fiist of all to 
cloths, 01 to the leatliei garments of men, oi ev cn to their 
skin, and is then removed by sciaping, and afterwardb con- 
Bohdated by kneading, pi easing, and idling It oontmus 
about one thud orone-fomth its weight of tho lesin But 
the chiirius pispared by different methods aud in diflForent 
countries diffeis gieatly in appoaiance imd purity Home- 
times It takes thefoim of egg-like musses of gieyish-hrowti 
colour, having when of high quality a shining resinous 
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fiactiiie Often it occuib in the foim of iirogulai fiiable I eastern side of the valley of the Nalii el Asj' or Oiontes, 
lumps, like pieces of impure linseed oil-sake whicli about 4 miles fmthei downfoiins the lake of Hema, 


Hemp, howevei consumed, acta iti a most stiange way 
upon the iieivous system, but its efteots diffei gieatly with 
lacos aa well aa with individuals Qenoially the first effect 
of a small dose is to pioduce inciease of appetite and 
checi fulness Laigei doses pi odncehallucinatuius, deliiium, 
sleci), and somotiines catalepsy During the dieamy state 
induced by an aveiago dose of hashish, the patient becomes 
the spoih of lapidly shifting ideas ISiiois of peiception as 
to time and jdace ai e a oonspioiious ohaiactei istiroi its effects 
on the mind Foi the connexion of the name assassin 
with hashish, see vol ii p 723 

livtiact of hemp lias boon lepoatpclly tiied in modem 
Euio 2 iean modical xiiactice without veiy consistent or satis- 
iactoiy lesulbs It has antispasniodic and anodyne chdi- 
actcis, and has boon emiiloyed in tetanus, spasmodic cough, 
LydioiJhohia, and soino foiins of mania It is a quietei of 
the noivous system, but does not cause constipation, dicck 
the appetite, uui ditiiinish the sccietions like 02 iium 

Ilomp is \Giy Higely used in Eastern coantiies as an 
intoMcant and naiootie — neaily 300 millions 
of the human laco The amount consumed cannot be esti- 
mated Of diied hemp and cliuiius theie was sent in 
1870 not leas than jC 8C,000 woith through the Khyhei 
Pass into Biitibh India 

Thuc tiic till 00 siibstniiooB iii tlio honip ding to wliioli its ai tivity 
lias 1 h I II iitliibiitt d Uf these the losin, soiiaiatcd and luvcstigntod 
by Ml ssis T &. 11 Smith, is tlie most abundant and inolmbly tlio 
most ini 2 >nitinl, and yot its choniii. il iinluio and piopcitica ate by 
no inenis eeiluu It is soluble in ileohol, and has a waini, hittci, 
noiid I isti n Ltli a slight odoui It molts betn con 70° and 00* C , 
'iiidhis i lule blown (oloui It is enllod cnnnal'tit Cunmbmois 
till \oliitiU oil ot ludiiiu homii obtained by distilling gnnja oi 
iliuinis with w vtei Its ooiiqrasition is leinesinted byt,TI,o. it 
boils between 23S° and SIO* Ciniiabene is aicoiuisiniid by a 
tij si ilhno bydiocfti bon oont lining 8‘i i>ei cent lailwix mil lb i<oi 
oont bvdiiigim TIio siip 2 ioscd oeeiuieueQ ot iiiiotino iii Indian 
Iiom]) has not been coiilii iiied, and would not ni my way anOito to 
osnliiii till) 2 nop(itiob of tbc ding Moioovoi, tobacco is often 
addi d to liciiiyi 'Hint tlicie is a lolniilo alkaloid iii heinxi, tliougli 
111 sniiU (xnnntitips, is, bowcvci, established beyoiid. donut The 
iniiliuiliiiii oi xmtu lesin m giiija was found by Mcssis T & II 
Hiiiilli to be 6 01 7 pel eont Oastmell gives 3 per cent is obtain 
able hotii ligypitiaii Iionq') 'I'ho volatile oil in iiosli henix> pio 
biblydoes not oxceid d imla in 1000 By tieiting tbe coinmeicMl 
iisuiotts oi-tinet of Indian licnix) with ationg iiittie icid, Bolns and 
Pianeis obiniiiod {Jouin Gliem 8oc , sol \u , ti s, p 417) an 
OMiliitioii piodnct, soluldi in aleohol and cijstalli/ing in long lint 
jiiisiiis The foininla C'.Il.Oj has been issigncd to this snbstanee, 
wliiih IS known ss oxyeaniiabni 

Jlcnip Heed, Cnle, and Oil — The iipo seeds, leally fiuits, 
being nuts oi achenos of tlio hem 2 ) plant, contain about 
34 poi coni of oil and 16 of albuminoids When the 
crashed seeds have been submitted to the ic- 

Bidual calvo is found to lotain about 7 per cent of oil 
The value of hemp cake as a cattle-food m lessened by its 
puigativo property The seeds are much used as a food 
fill singing buds A bundled paits of the sood yield from 
70 to 75 of cake and 25 to 30 of oil Tins oil has diying 

E ioporties, though it is in tins lesjject much mfeiior to 
nseed oil Its specific gravity is 9307 The seeds me 
roundish ovate, about J inch in length, and of a datk grey 
colom, with a pale ash-colourod netwoik of suiface- 
maikiiigs 

Roe Dontley anil Tiinioii’s Medubinal Flania, No 281 , Vclilliiifs 
J^tiidea iur lea filnta taatiha, i) 2 ) 72-87, Dickson’s a HatUa of 
Indue , lioylc’a JTifo oxia PlunU of India. , Gultivaiion of Hemp vn 
Indue, Di O’SlninghnossY’s Pi epat aiion of Intliun Hemp ot Oienjah, 
Yiitcs’s Ttritiivune Antiquotnni , Hugo Mullei’s , tlio 

Diajim mCfii v of the United Stotos, Knight' s Diefumai y ^Meehantet, 
1)1 (1 Mnitms’s iSfiuZien. dAai don Ilanf, and Jolinstoms CItomvJty 
of Common Life, 1879 (A tl O ) 

HEMS, IIoMs, or Hubis, a town of Syria, about 63 miles 
byroad north-east of Tripoli (Taiftbnlus), situated 1313 
feet, according to Cernik, above the level of the sea, on the 


Atini, 01 Kabas The Lnla'at oi cnstle, a great mound “ still 
Clowned with a tiaia of tom and luiiied tow’ers,” foims a 
etiikiug laiidmaik well known to the caravans journeying 
noith fiom Damascus It is about 120 feet in height, and 
has a bieadth of 135 feet and a width of 376 Accoiding 
to Caxitam Euiton, it inohably occuxnes the site of the 
temple of the sun, which foimeil the gloiy of the ancient 
city not only does ib contain columnai masses of syenite, 
giey gianite, and white maible, but ho found, ax>paiently 
in position, a Doric pilastei Though the ancient w'alls of 
Hems, with a cucuit of about a mile and a half, aie gicatly 
dilapidated and even in many places piactically domolislied, 
the town is entered by leguLii gates, six in nunib--i, which 
in oldcu times bore the names of the planets W itliiu it 
[jicscuts little excexit iiaiiow and toituous stieets, pooily 
Xiavetl and foul, with houses foi the most xiait of the meanest 
description , but none tbe less it is the seat of a Tuikisli 
VICO governor oi mutesaiif, as well as of a Gieck and a 
jMaionife bialioxi, and its cavahy baiiacka aie capable ot 
containing two regiments As the maiket-town of the 
neiglibonmig tubes it has some commeicial imiioihance it 
trades m cotton, sesame, and oil , and among its ciaftsmen 
it nnmheia a body of skilful goldsmiths and about 3000 
silk w eavcis, whose looms pioduce the finest kind of kafiiehs 
oi head cloths Tho population is estimated at fiom 20,000 
to 40,000, and about 7000 aie Christians Jews aie con- 
sxncuous by thou obsenoo, though one of the gates of the 
town in the qimitoi which they foinieily occupied is still 
called tho “Jews’ Gate” 

Ilonis 18 the 15 tui si, Emissi, oi Iltiniss ot the Itoiuaiis, siiil by 
Ptolciuy ills assigned to the diutiict of Axinmciu Its iiiliiihitniits 
aio nil iitioiiLd among tho c.uly opiionciits of tho lloni lu onus 
III liogahnlns oi B issianvs, doilai cd oninei oi in 21 8 A n , w is a until o 
ot Junesn, md held oilice ns a pi it st ol tlio sun It w as in flu nugh 
bouihood of tho town that tho nimj ot Zcnobin. was routed tw 
Auicliin The flist Chiibtiun hisluip is snid to have him St 
Mill uius About foil! ipon j curs nftei the Iltgun Klinhd bin Wiiltd, 
who was to find liisgiavc in one of its suburbs, inndohnnsilf innsta 
ot III ins, nnil fiom 1098 to 1187 it wcis in tho haiuU of tho 
iinsaduo II was X'lobatily Sdidni, by whom tliey wtio ovjiolloil, 
thnttiuiud till, lemiilfc of tho sun, vvhn li undei Chiistiiin rnli liiil 
hoinnscil ss n cithoilisl, into tins chitf foi ti css of tho iilnce In 
TulylSdl Ibinliitn Piishn, lisvmg dofcatodthogovciiioi orAlix>])0 at 
Hems, caused tho foitiess to ho blown up 

The iioct Ka’ab ol Ahbui is bulled in the town, mid thn iiooxilo 
■diowr auuthei giave winch they wioiiglybtlicio to bo that of Ja'utiiL 
cl T vyy h 

Sco Bniton and Tyiwhitt Diake, rneaploted Syria, 1872 
HEMSTEBHUIS, Fevni^ois (1720-1790), writer on 
(esthetics and moial philosophy, was bom at Fianeker m 
Hollxnd in 1730 Ho leocived an excellent edncntion fiom 
lus father, Tibeiius Homstoihuis, noticed below, and com- 
pleted Ills studies at tho univeisity of Leyden Tlieie un- 
doubtedly he was atti acted tow aids the study of the Flatouio 
philosophy, which exercised the greatest influence both on 
the foim and on the matter of his own wiitings He did 
not, however, devote himself to a learned life after complet- 
ing Ills university comscs, hut entered uxjon practical nffaii s, 
and foi many yoais acted aa secietaiy to tho state council 
of the United Provinces His interests were mainly xihilo- 
Boxihical, and paxtly by duect social inteicouise with a few 
aimi^ly disposed friends, partly by coriespondonoe with 
pholoBophical writers of other countries, mainly with Jacobi, 
he preserved the oontinmty of his philosophical woik 
His wiitings, none of which can be described as of high 
speculative woith, are distinguished by elegance of form 
and by the touch of refined sentiment which is not uncom- 
mon among the amateur or dilettante philosoxiheis of the 
18th century Any direct contributions to philosophy 
made by liim aio m the department of aesthetics or the 
geneial analysis of feeling. He died m 1790. 
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IIi-j fust wolk, iiubli-jlu il in 1709, wis a Ztihe iiti la SouJjitutc, 

1 itti n, like ^11 tlio othcis, la 1< lenoli It as follow ctl m 1770 bj 
the Zithe svt hs dem 1,1x1 1772 bylheictoB aut I’Amame el aia 
lajipoUb, in 1778 by SSoxifiyle, % dialogue on the itliUoii between 
iioinl and body, in. 1779 by AiisUe, a dulogus on the existence of 
llio Divine Ueiug, in 1787 by Alui is ou 1 age d^or, by Siuton, oudea 
fiiciilles du I’amr, aiidby tlio icHrt dt Diotleia Diotimeam I'cUfieisme 
Collected editions of Ills w oiks liai e ’locn pubUslied in 1792 (2 1 ols ), 
Mid moio coniplctcly by Moyboniii, 111 1846-W (6 vols ) BeC 
Giiiikoi, F/an{ois JlemstciJiuii, ia Vie cb sia CEuvtes (Pans, 1806) 

riEMSTERHUrS, Tibehius (16S3~17G0), philologist 
<inil ciiUc, was bom on Januaiy Oj 1685, at Gioningen la 
Hollnncl Ills father, a learned phyeioun, recognizing the 
abilities of his son, gave him so good an early odncatiou 
that, when ho entered the umveisity of his nativa town ui 
lus tfteenth year, he speedily piored himself to be the 
best student of mathematics Aftei a yeni oi two at 
Groningen, he was attiacted to the univoraity of Leyden by 
the fame of Peiizoniua , and while there ho was entiusted 
with tlieflatteiingdiityof arranging the manuscripts in the 
libiary Though he accepted an appomtraent as piofessoi 
of mathematics and jihiloaoiiliy at Amsterdam in Ins 
twentieth yeai, he had already directed Ins attention to the 
study of the ancient languages In ITOG ho completed the 
edition of PoIIut’s Onomailuo?! begun by Lcdeilin, but 
the piaiso he received from hia countrymen was inoie than 
counterbalanced by two letteis of criticism fiom Bentley, 
xvhioh moi tided him to keenly that foi two montlis he 
refused to open a Gieok book In 1717 Hemsteihuis was 
appointed professoi of Greek at Fianekei, but ho did not 
outer on liu duties theie till 1720 In 1738 he became pro- 
fessor of nitional histoiy also Two jeira aftorw&ids bo 
-was called to toach the same subjects at Leyden, wheie ho 
dlietl, ApiiL 7, 176G Hemsteihuis deaorres special note 
for reinstating the study of Greek in its honouiahle place 
among Lis fellow'-oountiymon, while ho was also the fouiidei 
hoE alaboiious and useful Dutch school of ciitieisni, of which 
Valckenaei, Lonnep, and Ruhnken aio the most famous 
disciples 

Ills cliiuf wiitings dio tlio following — Licuaiu Uolloguut U 
Timon, 1703, Aiialopluinis Plutiis, 1741, Nota,, Ao , ad Aoito 
jjKontdii JSpliLSiiim in the MiiccUanea OiiCicci of Anistculvni, lols 
in 111(1 IV , Obsci lationes ad CHii ysostomi Homiliai , Otalioiicx, 
17 s t, 1 Litiii tiansUtion of the Siidaot Aiiatophanos, m KusUa’s 
cilitioii, notes to BiiiiauVs Thomas Magiatei, to Alberti’s JTtsy 
cJiiui, to bini-stis CaUimaihua, md to Buumuii’s P)02K)liui Seo 
Moqium T ITomsteihusii (with Btulley’, Ictteis) by Buhnken, 
1739, nml Siipidementa AnnoUUumia ad Mlogium X Ucmatohusii, 
&c , Lc} don, 1874 

nhHAULT, CaAncEs Jevn Fnabcois (1685-1770), 
Fi enoh bistoi lan, was boin in Pans 8th Pebrnaiy 1685 His 
father, a farmei-genei il of taxes, was a man of Iiteiary tastes, 
and young Hinault obtained a good education at the Jesuit 
collegsaud the College des Qnatie-hTations Captivated by 
tho eloquence of Massillon, ho in his fifteenth yeai entered 
the oratory with tlio view of becoming apieacher, but after 
two yeai 3 ’ lesidence he changed his intention, and, inheriting 
a position which seemed him access to the most select society 
of Pans, ha at an eiily peiiod achieved distinction by bis 
giy, witty, and giacatul manneia, mid by his literaiy talent 
as mimfested in the composition of vatioua light poetical 
pieces, anl of two discourses which lespectively gamed a 
1130 at the French Academy in 1707, and at tho Acaddmio 
Jeux Floiau-? lu 1708 In 1706 he became councillor 
of the pailiameut of Pans, andm 1710 he was chosen pre- 
sident of the couit of enqiietes lie was admitted into the 
Piencli Academy in 1723, and subsequently into the leading 
literary societies of Europe Aftei the death of Beinaid 
de Oonbert he became superintendeat of tho household of 
Queen Maiio Leczinska, whose intimate friendship he hod 
pieviously enjoyed On his recovery in his fiftieth year 
from a dangerous malady, he professed to have undeigouo 
lehgious coiiveision and letired into private life, devoting 
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the icmaindei of his days to study and devotion His 
devotion was, liowevet, aeeoiding to the Moiquib d’Argenson 
“exempt fiom fanaticism, peisecutioii, bitteine&s, and 
intiiguo and it did not pievent him fiom coiitiiiuiiig his 
friendship with Voltaire, to whom it is said he had foinieily 
lendeied the seivioo of siviiig the manusciipt of La 
IlenfiaJe, when its authoi was about to commit it to the 
ilimes Tho liteiary woik on which Hunault Lcslowod his 
chief attention w'as i\i&Ahi eg? Ch onologique, fii&t published 
in I7dl without the authoi’s name It is a model of its 
kind, and is valuable both foi populai use and as a work 
of reference In the compass of tw o volumes be has com- 
piised the xvhole bistoiy of Fiance fiom the eailiest times 
to the death of Louis XIV His infoimation is for the 
most paitdiawn from oiiginal souices, and foi such a woik 
the iiutnbei of eirors committed by Ildnault was lemaik- 
ably snudl The resulte of deep leseaiches and loiiglbened 
disquisitions on public law are summed up in a fmv w oids 
The moial and pobtical reflexions nio always sboit and 
geneiaBy as fiesh and pleasing as they aio just A few 
maateily stiokes repioducc the leading featuios of each age 
and the cliaiacteis of its illustiious men, accuiato chi 0110 
logical tables set foith the most inteicstiiig events iii tlio 
histoiy of each sovereign and the names of tho gicnt men 
who flouiisheddiumg his leign, and mtoispoi sod throughout 
tho work aie occasional chapters on the social and civ il state 
of the country at the close of each 01 a in its lustoiy Con- 
tinuations of the work have been made at sepaiatc pouods 
by Fantin des Odoaids,byAuguis with notes by WalcLonaci, 
and by Michaud Besides some other liistoiical works of 
minoi impoitance Hdimult wrote soveial diamatio pieces of 
no particular meiit lie died at Pans, 24tli Novomboi 
1770 His Mimoisea, published in 1864, me somewhat 
fiogmentaiy and discomiected, but contain many mtoiosting 
anecdotes and details regarding persons of note 
See the Ooueipondatica oi Qumm, of Mndanio dii Di /I iml, nid ol 
Voltane, tho notice by Wilckenin in the pJitiou ol llii thiir/i 
Ohronologigue , and Sunte-Bcnvo, Ouvse} lea tin lumJi, Mil xi 
HENBANE (in Pienrli, jusr/uunnne, fiom the Clieok 
7igoscgam»i, Ol hog’s-bean, m Italian, f/iuiqummo, and in 
Ociiaan,Sckiva7gn Liiaenlitaui, IIu7me> iocl, SoulohiiP, anil 
Zigcunet -Ko) n or “gqDsies’ coin”) is tho common iiamo 
of the Hyoscyamus mgei, a Solanaceons plant inJigonons 
to Britain, found wild in waste places, on lubLisli •ibout 
villages and old castles, and cultivated foi medical use ub 
Mitcham and other places m Suiiey, and in T>edfoid''luio, 
Gambridgeshiie, anrl Heteford It occuis also 111 ccntial 
and southern Em ope and in w'osteru Asm, and has long 
been notuialized m the United States Theie 110 two 
forms of the plant, an annual and a biennial, which 
spring indifferently fiom the samo ciop of seed, — tho 
one growing on during summci to a height of from 
1 to 2 feet, and flowering and peifecting seed, the 
othpi jiioducing tho first season only .1 tuft of ladical 
leaves, which disappeai in winter, leaving underground 
a tluck fleshy root, from tho ciowii of which aiiscs 
m spring a blanched flowering stem, usually much 
taller and more vigoious than the floweiing stems of the 
annual plants The biennial foim is that wliicli h cou- 
Birlered officinal The radical leaves of this b 10 nu 1 . 1 l plant 
spiead out flat on all sides fiom tho ciovvn of tho loot , they 
aie ovale oblong, acute, stalterl, and moie 01 loss iiicisoly- 
toothed, of a greyish green colour, and covorod with viscid 
bans , these leaves perish at tho approach of wiiitoi Tho 
flowenng stem pushes up from tho loofc-ciowii in spring, 
ultimately reaching from 3 to 4 foet in liciglib, and as at 
glows becoming blanched, and fuimshed with alternate 
sessile leaves, which are stem clasping, oblong, unequally- 
lobed, clothed with glandular clammy lions, and of a dull 
grey-green, tho whole plant having a poweiful nauseous 
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odom The floweia fiio slioitly stalker!, the lu^tei ones 
giowmg lu tlie fmk of the blanches, the uppei ones sessile 
ui one-sifled leafy spikes which aie i oiled back at the top 
befoie floweuTig, tlio leaves becoming smallei upwaids and 
taking the place of biacta The flowers hive an. niceolate 
cilyv winch peisists aiound the fmib and is stiongly veined, 
with fi\o stiff, bioarl, almost piickly lobes , these, when the 
soft mxttoi is lomoved by macuation, foim vtry elegant 
specimens when associaterl with leaves piepared in nsimilai 
way The coiolkis aio obliquely funnel shaped, of a duty 
yellow or butt, maikod wntli a close leticiilation of pin pie 
veins Tlio capsule opens tianaxeisely by a convex hd, 
and contains numeions seeds Both the loaves and 
the seeds aio employed in phaimacy The Mahometan 
doctois of Iiicha aie accustomed to piesoiibe the seeds 
Henbane yields a poisonous alkaloid, hyost'yaim.ine, which 
13 stated to liavo piopcitics almost identical with those of 
atiopiiie, fiom winch it differs in being moio soluble 
111 w.itci It IS usually obtained in an amoiphona, 
scaicoly ovci in a oiystallme state Its piopoitios have 
1)0311 investigated in Geuniiiy by Husemaun, Schrolf, 
llohn, tfec Holm finrls its chemical composition ex- 
pi ossod by CitH^ghTaO (Compai e Hel Imann, Bttti age /la 
Kenntniaa det ^y^^l.ung des Ilyotryamin^, &c , 

Jena, 1871) In small and icpeaterl doses heiibano Las 
been found to have a tianquillizing effect upon peisoiis af- 
fected by sovei o nei \ ous irritability In poisonous doses it 
causes loss of speech, disloition, and pntalysis In the foiin 
of oxtiact 01 Unctuie it is a valuable lemedy in tho hands 
of a medical man, eithei at an anodyne, a hypnotic, oi a 
sedative Tho extinct of henbane is txch in nitialo of 
potassium and olhot ii.oiganio salts The smoking of tho 
seeds and capsules of henbane is noted in books as a some 
whit dingoious lomedy adopted by countiy people foi 
tooth idle Accidental poisoning fiom henbane occosion- 
.illy oocuxs, owing somotnnes to the appaient edibility and 
w holosomcuoss of the loot 

IIENHEESON, Alexander (1583-1046), a celebinted 
Scottish ecclesiastic, was bom iii 1583 JHo w’as educated 
at the uiuvoisity of St Andrews, wlieio he was nppointed 
piofossoi of ilietoiio and philosophy and qnostoi of the 
faculty of nits in 1010 A yeui oi two aftei this ho w'as 
picsentcd to tho living of Leucliars by Aichbishop Qlad- 
stiiips As Iloiuloiaou was forced upon liis parish by an 
aichbishop, and ns ha was known to synipatliivo with 
Kpispop u y, his spttlpmcnt was at first oxLiemely unpopular, 
but he subspiiuently changed liis views, and became a 
I’lcsbyteiian in doctiinc and chuicli goveinnieiit, and one 
of tho moiit osleetnotl ministers in Scotlnnrl He early 
made liis maik as a chut oh leadei, and took an active 
p.iit in }) 0 tili(>ning against Episcopal innovations On the 
1st oi Match 10 38 the public signing of the '‘XTational 
Govonaul” began in Qreyfiiais Church, Ertmburgh 
ITenrlcison is mainly losponsible for this doenmont, and 
lie seems alwajs to have been appliorl to when any mam 
fosto (if unnsual ability was required In July of the 
■same yeai ho proceeded to tho noith, to debate on tho 

Covenant” with tho famous Abeidoen doctors, but lie 
was not well iccoivorl by thorn “The voyd church was 
made fast, and the keys keeper! by the magistiate,” says 
JBiillio ilenrloison’s next public appeal mice was m tho 
faniuHS Assembly which met in Glasgow on the 21st of 
November 1038 Ho was chosen morlerator by acclamation, 
being, as Baillie says, '* incomparablie the ablest man of us 
all fm all things ” The maiquis of Hamilton was the king’s 
cnimnissioner , and, when the Assembly insisted on x^toceod 
ing with tho tiial of the bishops, he foiraally dissolved tho 
meeting unrlei paui of treason Nothing daunted, however, 
they sat till the 20th of Decombor, deposed all the Scottish 
bishn]is, excommunicated a number of them, repealed all acta 
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favouiing Einscoiiacy, and leconstitutcrl the Scottish Kiifc 
on thorough Piesbyteiiaii pimciplcs Buiing the silting 
of this Assembly It wascairied by n majoiity of soventy-five 
votes that Ileiideison should be tiaiisfeuerl to Edinbnigh 
Ho had been at Louchars foi about twenty thieo years, nnrl 
was oxtienioly leluctant to leave it While Scotlnnrl and 
England weie preparing foi tlio “Fust Bishops’ Wni,” 
Henderson drew up two iiaxrcis, entitled lespoctively — 77it 
RermnsUance of the Nohihty, and Inatjiiitiona Jot Re- 
fenaive Atnts The fiist of these documents he xjubhsliod 
himself, the second was pubh&herl against Ins wish by 
Corbet, a deposed ministei The “Fust Bislioxjs’ War" 
dirl not last long At the Pacification of BuLs the king 
had vii tually to grant all tho demands of the Scuts In 
the negotiations for peace Hendeison was one of tho 
Scottish commissioners, and made a vciy favoiiiable imiixes- 
feioii on the king In 1640 Hendeison was elected by tho 
town council lectoi of Ediiibuigh uiiiveisity — an office to 
which he was annually le elected till his rleath The 
Pacification of Buks had bcpii wiung fioni the king, aiirl 
tbo Scots, seeing that ho was X)iex>aiing fur the “ Second 
Bishops’ War,” took the initiative, and ptessod into England 
so vigoiously that Chailcs had again to yield eveiythmg 
Tho matuiing of the treaty of peace took a consirleiablo 
time, and Hendeison uas again actiio in the negotiations, 
first at Itipon, and afterwairls at Lonrlon While lie was 
in London he had a peisonalmtoiview with the king, vith 
the view of obtaining assistance fui Ediubuigh university 
fiom tho money foimeily applied to the suppoit of the 
bishops On Hendeison’s letuiii to Edinbmgh in July 
1641, tho Assembly was sitting at St Andrews To suit 
the oonvonienco of the parliament, howevei, it lemoverl to 
Ediubuigh , and Heudorson was elcotcrl morleialoi of the 
Edinbmgh meeting In this Assembly ho pioposcd that 
“a confession of faith, a catecliism, a diicctoiy for all tho 
parts of the public w’orship, and a platfoim of goveininent, 
wherein possibly England and wo might ngioe," should be 
diawnup Tina was unanimously aijpioverl of, and tho 
laboiious uudeitaking was left in Henderson’s Imnds, but 
the “notable motion ” did not learl to any immediate le- 
snlts During Charles’s second state-visit to Rcnlland, in 
the autumn of 1641, Honderson acted ns Ins cliaxilain, 
and managed to get the funds, foimeily belonging to tho 
biehoxinc of Edinbiugli, oiiplied to the meti opolitan uin- 
voisity In 1643 Hendeison was engaged m coiic&xionding 
with England on ccclofaiastical topics, and, shortly after- 
waids, he went to Oxford to mediate between the king and 
Ins imrliameni but his mission proved n failure A 
memorable meeting of tho General Assembly was hold m 
August 1643 Hendeison was elected modeiatoi for the 
thud lime Ho inesented a draft of the famous “ Solemn 
League anil Covenant,” winch was leooived with great 
enthusiasm Hnliko the "National Covenant" of 1688, 
•which apxilied to Scotland only, this document was 
common to the two kingdoms Hendeison, Bnillio, 
Hutlieifoid, and others ■R'ore sent up to London to repieseiit 
Scotland in the Assembly at Westminster The “ Solemn 
League and Covenant,” after undergoing some slight 
alteintions, passed the two Houses of Paihament and the 
■Westminstei Assembly, and thus became law for the two 
Inngdoms By means of it Hendeison has had an extra 
ordinary influence on the history of Gioat Biitain As 
Scottisli commissioner to the Westminstei Assembly, ho 
was m England from August 1643 till August 1646 , and 
the action of the Scottish commissioners gave a fresh 
impulse to English Piesbytciianism Eaily iii 1645 
Henderson was sent to Hxbiirlge to aid the coinimssioneis 
of the two parliaments in negotiating with the king , but 
nothing come of the conference In 1846 the king joined 
the Scottish army , and, after retiring with them to Now- 
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oas>fcl», he £.ent for Henrlor&on, an.il diiouBsed with him the 
two systems of chuich government in a number of papeis 
Meanwhile IIendor£.on was failing in health He sailed lo 
Scotland, and eight days aftei his anival died on the 19th 
of August 1616 He was buried lu Greyliiaia Chuicbyaid, 
Edinburgh , and hi9 death was the ocension of national 
tnouraing in Scotland An absiiid stoiy was at once 
invented to the effect that, aftei recanting to the king’s 
views, he had died of remorse A document was forged, 
purporting to be a “ Declaration of Mi Alexander 
Hendeison and, although this paper was disowned, 
denounced, and shown to be false in the Geneiol Assembly 
of August 1618, the fiction was used by Clarendon, and 
still finds a place m piofessedly historical compilations 
Hendeison is one of the gieatest men in the history of 
Scotland, and, next to Knov, is certainly the most famous 
of Scottish ecclesiastics lie had gient political genius , 
and his statesmanship was so influential that “he was,” 
as Piofessoi Masson well ohseives, “a cabinet minister 
without office ” He has made a deep mark on the liistoiy, 
not only of Scotland, but of England, and the existing 
PiB&byteiian Churches in Scotland are laigely milebted to 
him for the forms of their dogmas and their ecclesiastical 
organization He is thus ]nstly considered the second 
foundei of the Betormed Chuioh iii Scotland 

For further mfoinn.tioii about Homloraon lefeienco T»aj he made 
to M'Oiio'a Zt/e of ^Uxanilet JZnuUtso?i; 18t8, Aiton’a ii/i 
Tmui of AlexaniU] Setuiereon,, 1836, T/io LtU^a and Joximalt of 
RoUrt BmlUe, 1811-2 (an (.xcBcdingly vuliiablo woih, fiom an 
lustoucil point of view), Burton’s If uiioi .j/ ^ Hcotland, Maason’s 
Life of Drummond of IIau,thoi ndrni , amd, above all, Masson’s 7y« 
of mifon ^ GI ) 

HEKDEESON, Ebevezbr, Scottish dissenting minister 
and theologionl and miscellaneous wiitei, was bom at the 
Linn near Dunfeimhne, Novsmbei 17, 1784, and died at 
Mortlake, May 17, 1858 He was the youngest son of an 
agnoultuial labouier, and after throe yeais’ schooling spent 
some time at watchmaking and os a slioemaket’s appientice 
In 1803 he joined Mi Hobert Haldane’s theological semi- 
nal y, and in 1805 was selected to accompany the Her John 
^fteiwaids Di) Paterson to India, but os the East India 
Company would not allow Butisli vessels to convey mis 
sionaiies to India, Hendeison and liis colleague went to 
Denmark to await the chance of a passage to Seramipoie 
Being unexpectedly delayed, they ultimately decided to 
settle in Denmaik, and in I80G Henderson was fixed at 
El>5inore From this time till about 1817 he was engaged 
in encouraging the distribution of Bibles in the Scandi- 
navian countries, and in the course of his labours ho visited 
Sweden and Lapland (1S07-8), Iceland (1814-15), and 
the mainland of Denmnik and part of Geimany (1816) 
During most of tins time he was an agent of the British and 
Foieign Bible Society In 1818, aftei a visit to England, 
he travelled in company with Dr Fatorson through Ilussia 
as far south as Titiis, but, instead of settling os was pro- 
posed at Astiakhan, he had to retrace liia steps, hanng re 
signel hia contisMon with the Bible Society In 1822 
ho was invited by Piince Alexanrlei Galilzin to assist the 
Russian Bible Society in tianelating the Sciiptares into 
vaiioua languages spoken in the Russian empire Aftei 
twenty y^eais of foreign laboui Henderson leturned 
to England, and m 1825 was appointed tutor of the 
Mission Colloga, Gospoit Jn 1830 he succeeded Dr 
William Harrison as theological leotnrei and professor of 
Oiiantal languages m Highbuiy Congregational College, 
and thougli in 1850, on the amalgamation of the colleges 
of Homeiton, Coward, and Higlibiuy, he was excluded 
from office tliiough age, he was pastor in 1853-53 
of a chapel at Mortlake His last work was a transla- 
tion of the book of Ezekiel Henderson was a man 
of gieat lingnisHc attainment in the comse of his 
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labours he made himself more oi loss acquainted, not 
only with the ordinary languages of scholarly accoin 
plishmont and the various niembeia of the Scandinavian 
gioup, but also with Hehiew, Syriac, Etluopic, Pais&ian, 
Aiabic, Tatai, Peisic, Turkish, Armenian, Manchoo, 
Mongolian, and Coptic He oigaiiized the fii&t Bible 
Society in Denmaik (1814), and paved the way foi seveidl 
others In 1817 he was nominated by the Scandinavian 
Liteiary Society a coiresponding membei , and m 1840 
ho was made D D by the university of Copenhagen 
He was honoiaiy secietaiy for life of tlie Religious Tiact 
Society, and one of the first piomoters of the Butish Society 
for the Piop-igation of the Gospel among the Jows Tlie 
lecords of his tiavelfl in Iceland (1818) weie valuable con- 
tiibutiona to our knowledge of that island Ilis othei 
piincipal woiks are B'lhhuil Seieai tlict and Tiitvels in 
liussta (1626), Dimne fntpu aiton (1836), and annotated 
translations of Isamh (1840, 1857), the twelve minoi 
piophcts (1845), and Jeremiah (1851) 

See Uemoiisof Meneitr Kondeison, hy Tliulw P irniduvni (Ins 
dniglitu), Lonaoii, 1830 

HENGSTENBERG, Exn&j Wiliiulm (1SU2-18G0), foi 
more than foity yeaisono of the most conspicuous and able 
champions of the stnetest Liitheian oitliodoxy, was boin 
at Frondenberg, a 'Westjjlialian villigo noai Hamm and 
notfai flora the Ruin, on October 20, 1S03, locoivod lii8 
entire school education under the loof of liw intlici, who 
was a minister of the Reformed Chuich, and head of the 
Ihondenheig FiaulemsLifl., and enleied the imivoisity of 
Bonn in 1819, shoitly befoie the completion of his sovon- 
teenthyeai Thorehe attended the lectures of Fieytag and 
Qieselei on Old Testament exegesis and ohmeh liistoiy, but 
Ins energies were piinoipally devoted to philosophy and 
philology, and Ins eailiest publication was an edition of the 
MoallaLah of Amiu’ V ICais ( Moulhilah cum 
sckolns Ztuetiii eduht, latvie veitu,et illwiitcmt JS 0 It ^ 
1823), which gained foi him the pri/o at his giaduAtion in 
the philosophical faculty, and tho public ooinniondation of 
Sylvestio de Saoy Tins was followed m 1 82 4 by a G ei man 
translation of Aristotle’s MctaphysiLn On quitting Bonn 
it had been Hengstonboig’s wish to coinpletohis theological 
studies undoi Heander and Tholuck m Boihii , but finding 
liim&elf without the means of doing so, bo accepted foi a 
yeai a situation at Basel as tutor in Oiiental Icingimgcs to 
J J Stdhelin Thou it was that, sufioiing much fioiu ill- 
health and deeply mourning tho loBsof Ins mother, he began 
to direct his attention, with an ardoui foiineily imkiiown 
to him, to the spiiitual tiuths of tlie Bible llis sLudioa 
and expoiiences at this crisis lesultei in n umviclioii, iicvsi 
aftei waids shaken, not only of tho divine chaiactci of 
evangelical leltgion, but alao ot tho unnppi oacluble adequacy 
of its expression in tho Augsburg Confession Taking as 
Ins motto Psalm cxvui 17, ho lesolved theiiceforwaid to 
devote himself to the uncompiomising defence of th,it cicrd 
In the autumn of 1824 he joined the philosophical faculty 
of Berlin as a piivot-docont, and in the following je.ii ho 
became a licentiate in theology, his theses even then being 
leinarkable foi then evangelical fervom imd foi their 
emphatic protest against evciy foim of “ uitioimlisin,” 
especially in questions of Old Testament ciiticism In 
1826 he became professor 6'ctraordiiiaiius in theology, and 
in July 1827 appealed iindei Hongstenbeig’s editoisliip tho 
fiibt numbei of the Evangdx’trhe Kiicheuzeitung^ e,** xeaa- 
tionaiy "journal which in his hands was destined to acquire 
an almost unique reputation ns an oigon of rdigiuus, theo- 
logical, and ecclesiastical controvoisy It did not, howevoi, 
attain to grant notoriety until m 1830 an anonymous 
article (by E L von Qeilaoh) appealed, winch openly 
chat gad Professois Gesenms end Wogscheitltr with infidelity 
and profanity, and on tho ground of these accusations advo- 
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cateil the intei position of the civil powei, thas giving use 
to the piolonged “ Hallische Stieit ” as it was called, which 
was at least effectual lu giving the public a due imiuession 
of the eneigy and zeal of the new “ evangelical ” school 
III 1828 the Inst volume of Hcngstenbeig’s Ghustalogie 
Alien Tentamenth passed tliiough tho pie&a , in the autumn 
of that yeai ho was piomoted to the dignity of professoi 
oidmaiius m theology, and m 1829 he maiii^ The 
lemaindei of Ins life, apait fiom tho e^-citement which its 
vaiious literal y activities impaiLed to it, was uneventful 
lie died on the 2Sth of May 18G9 
Tho following is i list of tlic pnncipd woiks of Ilcngatciibcig — 
Oh) islologiL tffi AlUn TeslamenU (1829-36 , 2d cd , 185t-57 , fiig 
iinisl by 11 KiiUi, 1835-39, also in Clnik's " Foreign Theologicnl 
Liluxiy, ' lij Til Mcjoi and J Mntin, 1864-68), a woik of miiLli 
ingonuity lud considei ible loannng, but which Will bo diffeiciitly 
V iTuod 'locoiding to Dip hcinioneiitical imneijiles of tlio individual 
LiitiL, liLit>ivje ~u) Einleitiimj tn das Alls Testament (1831-3<>, 
Isiigl tiausl , “ Disseitations on tho Cicnuiiicncss of Daniel and tho 
IiitLgiity of ZGchniih," Mm , 1848, and " Diaaurtationa on the 
Oeuniiioncss of tho IkiititoiiLh," Min , 1847), in which the liudi- 
tionil view on cidi r^nistioii is stiongly upheld, and muUi capital 
IS undo ol till absLiiLL of hiiiiioiiy among tho negitivo critics, Du 
Dihho J/dsts u/vl ^'Eijuptni (1841), spoken ot by Dicstel as “iiei 
h Ilia IlLiigsli nboig's most mciitoiious woik," Du ffetehtc/UeDileams 
It seinei /Ftwiapimpoit (1842 , ti\nslatcd into English along with 
tho Diasci tatious on Daniel and Zpchaiiah mention cd above), Oom 
jiu)ita> ube) du 7’act2mon (1842-45 , 2d cd 1849-62, Eng tranal 
by Faubviiii -Mid Thomson, Edin , 1844-48), which shaies tho 
incuts and (lofcota of the Ohi istologte , Du Offenharung Jbhannis 
oUuUsif (1841-61 , 2d cd 1861-62, Eng tionsl hy Fauhann, 
iho in Claik’a "Foieigu Theological Libiaiy,” 1861-62), DasMoln, 
Lud oiMf/iZepi (1863), D(.\ 2^)edige) Saloino aiisnelegt {1SS9), Das 
h uangcl ittm Jbhannis eilautot (1861-63, 2d ed 1867-71, Eng 
ti insl 1806), and Die Weissagtingen des Pt ophsUn Euehiel eilavieit 
(1867-08) Of nuuoi impoitaucc are Ds rohiia Tyeimum oom. 
mnUalio ituidemica (1882), Ueber den Tag des JTimrn (1862), Dis 
Pas\n, cDi I'biCiag (1863), and Du Opjet del heihgen. Seh‘)\fl 
(lOeO) bcvcial sLiics of papcia also, as, foi example, on “Tlio 
lb tuition of tho Apocijnha,” “ Fieomnaonry," “Duelling,” and 
• Tlio Ililotion bi-twcon the Jews and the Chiistiaii church," which 
oiigiiially appcvipd in the A't)c7i«)i eitung, wcio aftciwaiJs punted 
111 a scpaiatc foini (Jesahichte des PeMies OoUcs witei dem Alien 
JJiimli (lSGO-70), Das Such Utah eilauleii (1870-76), and Fdtle 
sioiijrin ube) (he LudensgesohiehU (1876) were published, fiom 
ircngslouhQrg’a iianois, posthumouHly Sea Dtchmaiin’e Ernst 
IViUulm, IloigsUiueig (1870-79) , also Ins article in Hor/og and 
I’liU’s E)ic)/klopiidu, (1870) 

HENKE, Hbinhioh Philipp Konbad (1752-1809), a 
loauied Qeiman theologian of the broad school, best known 
as a wiitei on chuioli history, was bom at Hehlen, Biuns- 
wick, on July 3, 1762, was educated at the gymnasium 
of Biuiiswick and the university of Helmstadt, and from 
1778 until his death, which ocouired on May 2, 1809, held 
a piofo&soiship of theology in that university His piincipal 
woik {ICixltengescliKlUe, m 6 vols , 1788-1804, 2d ed 
1793-1806) IS coniniondod by Baur for fulness, accuiaey, 
and artistic composition, as one of the best ui that class of 
litoiatnie His othei woiks aie Lvneamenta institutiomim 
fldei Ghiistianca Jiutonco criiuxtruvi (1783), Opusrula 
Academica (1802), and two volumes of Ps edtffien lIis son, 
Ein«t Ludwig Theodor (1804-1872), has also left a name 
in tho hteiatui o of theology and eoolesiastioal histoiy, having 
been the authui of monographs upon Georg Qaltxt u sewm 
2Seil (185J-60), Papat Pius YII (1800), Konrad von 
Jifarhwg (1861), Kusjxxi Pexictr u Kzl Kiell (1865), Jai 
P'tied) Fries (1867), as well as of other works 

HENLEY, Joiiir (1692-1759), an eccentne clergyman 
of the last centuiy, commonly known as “ Oiator Henley,” 
was born August 8, 1692, at Melton-Mowbiay, where his 
father was vioai After attending the grammai schools of 
Melton and Oakham, he in his seventeenth year entered 
St John’s Collogo, Cambiidge, and while still an under- 
graduate lie addressed in Februaiy 1712, under the 
jiseudonym of Peter de Quit , a letter to the Speetatos 
displaying no small wit and humour After graduating 
B,A, he became assistant and then head-master of the 
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giammai school of his native town, uniting to these duties 
those also of assistant cuiate His supeiabundaut eneigy 
was not, howevoi, fully consumed by tins pluiality of ofEcea, 
foi besides publishing m 1714 a poem entitled JS&thcr, 
Queen, of Piisia, containing many vigoious and eloquent 
passages, ho also devoted his attention to the compila- 
tion of a gianimar of ten languages entitled The Complete 
Linguist (3 vols , London, 1719-21) In liis school he is 
said to have intioduced many new methods of study, but 
whethei it was that his innovations W'eie nut suflioiently 
appieciated, oi that he desiied a wider sphere for the 
exercise of his exceptional abilities, he resolved to place his 
seivioea at the disposal of the metropolis, wheie ho ariivod 
with thuty lecomniendatoiy letters fiom some of the most 
influential persons of his native county He succeeded m 
obLaimng the appointment of assistant pieachei in the 
chapels of Oimond Sheet and Bloomsbuiy, and m 1733 
was piesented to the lectoiy of Chelmondiston in Suffolk, 
but lesideiice being insisted on, lie lesigned both his 
appomtments, and on July 3, 172C, opened what he 
called an “oratoiy ” mNowpoit Maiket, which lie licensed 
under the Toleiation Act Into his seivices he introduced 
many pecuhai alteiations he diew up a “Piimitive 
Litmgy," in which he substituted for the Nicene and 
Athanasian cieeds two creeds taken fiom the apostolical 
constitutions, for his “Piimitivo Euohaiist” he made use 
of unleavened bread and mixed wine , he distiibuted at 
the price of one shilling medals of admission to bis oiatoiy, 
with the device of a sun using to the meiidian, with the 
motto aumma, and the woids invemam viam mit faeiam 
below But the most original element in the seiviccs was 
Henley himself, who IS desciibed byPoiiein thoUwafiad as 
“ Piosohei ftt 01100 (ind raiiy of his age ’’ 

He possessed some oiatorical ability and adopted a veiy 
theatrical style of elocution, “ tuning liis voice and balancing 
his hands,” and his addresses were a stiange medley of 
solemnity and buffoonery, of clover wit and the wildest 
ahsiudity, of able and original disquisition and the worst 
artifices of the oratorical cbsilatan His services were much 
frequented by tho “fieethinkers,’' and he himself expies&ed 
his deteimination to die a lational ” Besides his sermons 
on Sunday he delivered on Wednesday lectnies chiefly on 
social and political subjects , and ho also pi ejected a scheme 
for connecting with tho “oratory” a ninveisity on quite a 
novel plan, and intended to he, lu a sense too utopian to ho 
leahzed, the fostei-mothei of the aits and sciences For 
some time he edited the Ilyp Doi to) , a weekly paper estab- 
lished in opposition to the Gi a/taman, and for this service 
he enjoyed a pension ot ^100 i yeai from Sii Bobeit 
Walpole At first the oiations of Henley diew gieat crowds, 
but, although ho nevci discontinued his services, his 
audience Idtteily dwindled almost entuely away He died 
13th October 1769 

Henlpyistho subject of bovuol of Hogaith’s limits Ills life, 
piofewilly wiittcn by A Welstcilc, but lu all piobability by liim- 
sclf. was institcd by him in liia Otatotieal Ti anacutions See 
Nichol’s ITisloig of Leuostershii e, and Disindi’s Calamiliea of 
Authms 

HENLEY-ON-THAMES, a markefc-fcown of Oxfordshire, 
England, is situated on the left bank of the Thames and at 
the terminus of a branch of the Gieat Wastoin Bailway 
It IS 22 miles S of Oxford and 35 W from London by rail, 
and 47 miles from Oxford and 64J fiom London by tho 
, liver It occupies one of the most beautiful situaLiona on 
the Thames, at the foot of the finely wooded Chiltern Hills 
Tho nvec is crossed by an elegant stone budge of five arches, 
constiuoted in 1786 at a cost of X10,000 The piincxpal 
buildings aie the parish church, a handsome Gothic stiuc- 
tuie lecently restored at a cost of over £7000, possessing 
a lofty tower of intermingled flint and stone, which is 
attiibutod to Cardinal Wolsey, but which was moie pio- 
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I,, <L,lol by Bibhop LongUnd, tlie giammai scliool, 
f 1 Lii 1001 , tli 0 town hall, a neat building suppoi ted 

I./ J . lu Luliimn^, tiiQ reading-ioom and libiaiy, and 
v,i,i chiiitiblo matitaUona Ilenloy is a favouiito 
s I 1 1 I 1 jsoit, an I also possessos. some tiadc in coin, floui, 
.nil , I 1.1 tiiiibei It IS colobmted foi tlia Ilenloy Eoyal 
i. ,i i, the piincipal gathering of amatcoi oaibiaen in 
r 1 , 1 ' I I, wliicii usiixlly takes placo in July The popula- 
ti 1 1 it the paush iii 1871 wxs 3736, and of the local board 
ill, u. t 1623 

II nil y existeil at a ai-iy caily peiiod, and accoiding to somo 
intlii, it', s M IS 1 Roman station It obtained a oliaitei of mcoi 
11 1 it ion tioni ITli/iliith, in siliiUi it is. named SanUygang oi 
JlaMvhunj 111 KiIJ It w i& oconined by the Pailiami-ntaiy foicos., 
i\ho siiioi bstiilly itpdled an attack made upon thorn by Iho 
’?ov iliats 

Si Jlislom of HuiUy oii-Thaoneit by Tolin Soutlieiilen Bums, 
r.oniloii lacil, and An Aoenuni of thi. Jiaoes a! (In, Annual JTcnley 
It I'lttis ftoin (hut eayniWAcemeni Juab 1839 to tJu yeai 1879, 
H.ntM, 1079 

HE VNA 13 the Peiaiaii name foi a small shiub found in 
tliu Eist Indies, Poi&in, the Levant, and along tbe Afiican 
CDiita i)f tlio lledileiianean, wheie it is fiaquently cnlti- 
vice 1 It IS the Lrtioi,niiri alba of botanists, and fiom the 
ficu tint younj tioa-, aie spiuelass, whda oldei ones Lava 
the bi inohkts liaidoned luto spines, it has also lacaived the 
nun s of ZawMiim tiietnua and L spwosa It foims a 
sIlikHi ihiubby plant of tiom 8 to 10 feet high, furnished 
with iippoaito oval-lanceahaped smooth leaves, winch ate 
an' no at the maiguis, and beaia small white foui petalled 
sweet scented flowpis disposed in panicles The fom 
spiPiditig petals aie obovate, and furnished with, claws, and 
nltpi luting with them aio eight stamens appi oximating by 
piJM Its Egyptian rums is Khenwt, its Arabic name Al 
A/niJiun, Its Indian name JHoulee, while in England it is 
callpri Egyptian p; wet, and in the West Indies, whcie it is 
natmalized, Jamaica mignonette 

ET uni 01 Heniid is of ancient lepute as a cosmetic This 
coiiiiscs ot the leavas of the Lawaonia powdered and made 
up into a iiu-ite, this is employed by the Egyptian women, 
and alao by the Mahometan women in India, to dye then 
bu,{ 0 i nails and othei paits of then hands and foet of an 
oiiiii led coluui, which is consideied to add to their 
bei'ity The coloui lasts foi thiee oi four weeks, when it 
lupiiio, to bo le leived It is moieovei used foi dyeing the 
hill mil beairl, and even the manes of hoises , and the 
Bi u’ iiiiteunl is employed foi dyeing skins and moiocco- 
Icutii i .1 leddiah yellow, but it contains no tannin Tho 
jn 11 ti e of dvoiug the nails was common amongst the 
E 4 /i»tiiUb, and not to confoim to it would have been oon- 
si i 1 1 iiijccput It has descended from veiy remote ages, 
1 I, I ivnil by the evidence afioided by Egyptian mummies, 

I I 111 ., of which me most commonly stained of a leddisli 
Jlonni is also said to have been held m lepute 
• t the Ilebiews, being considered to be the plant 
cl CO as Oiunjihuo in the Bible (Song of Solomon 
IV 1 J) “ The custom of dyeing the nails and 
> it tlio h.inds and soles ol the feet of an uon-inst 
nth henna," ob&eives Di Roylo, “exists tbionghont 
c fiom the Merhteiianean to the Ganges, as well as 
h-iii ituoa In some paits the piactice is not oon- 
I vvomni mid childien, but is also followed by men, 
!ly HI Poisia In dyeing the beaul, tho liaii u. tmned 
iiy tine, application, which is then changed to black 
1 I Illation of indigo In dyeing the Iiair of childien, 
" t Ills and manes of hoises and asses, tho piooess is 
I to stop at the led coloui which the henna pio- 
Mahomet, it is said, used henna as a dye for his 
. ' nid tho fashion was adopted by the caliphs “ The 
limiia," lemaiks Lady Calloott in her rSetiptute 
tl 'Iff, “18 scarcely to be called a caprice in the East 


Theie is a quality in tho diug which gently lestiams 
poispuation in tho hands and feet, and pioduces an agiee- 
able coolness equally conducive to health and coiatoifc " 
She fuithei suggests that if the Jewish women weie not m 
the habit of using tbis dye before the time of Bolomon, it 
might piobably have been iiitioduced amongst them by his 
wife, the daughtei of Phaiaoh, and tiaces to this piobi- 
bihty the allusion to “ caraphiie ” m tho passages in 
Oauticles above lefeiied to 

The piepaiation of henna consists in reducing tho leaves 
and young twigs to a fine powdei, catechu oi lueoino leaves 
in a pulveii^ed etate being sometimes mixed with them 
When lequired foi use, the powdei is made into a pasty 
lYiJMH with hob natci, and is then spicad upon tho pait to bo 
djed, wheie it is geneially allowed to lemain foi one night 

It has been alieady noted that the lloweis of tho Zaw- 
sonta aie very fiagiant, vhonco they deiivo in tho AYcst 
Indies tho name of Jamaica mignonette Accoiding to 
Lady Calloott, they aie often used hj the oasLoin woiucii to 
adorn then hau , and IMi Simniondb states that the distilleil 
water from the floweia is used as a peilumo Tho plant is 
furthei ciedited with the possession of vulneiaiy and 
astiingent piopeities 

HENFEBOhTT, a town of Fiance, aiLondissoii]c.iit of 
Loiient, and depaitment of Moibihaii, is situated on the 
Blavet, not far fiom its mouth, and 25 miles W N 'IV of 
Vannes It is a pictuiesquo old town, and contains some 
remains of its foimer foitificationa The olmrcli of Motio 
Dame de Paradis, a beautiful bmlcl mg of the 16lh ceiitiuy, 
possesses some fine wood carving Tho tow n has an im- 
portant coin-market, and consideiablo shipping iiado iii 
non, corn, honey, wax, hemp, oidoi, and wine Sbipbuihl 
ing, sawing, and tanning aio also catned on llonnobuiit 
IS famed foi the resistance which it made, uiidoi the w idow 
of John do Montfort, when besiogod by tho aimios of Philip 
of Valois and Chailes of Blois Ihe poimlation in 1870 
was 4844 

HENNEQUIN, PaiLiprB Arousin (1703-1833), Fi onch 
paintei, was a pupil of David IIo was boin at Lyons m 
1763, distingmsLed himself early hy winning tho “gtand 
pii\," and left Fiance foi Italy Tho distuih.mcos at Homo, 
duiing the couise of the Revolution, obliged him to itUun 
to Palis, wheie he executed tho Fedeiation of the lith of 
July, and visiting his notive town was at work thoio on a 
laige design eommisBioned foi tho town hall, when in July 
1704 he was accused befoie tho lovolution.uy tiibuii.il and 
thiovm into piison Pleniiequin escaped, only to be anew 
accused and impiisoned in Pans, and altci luniuiig gioat 
danger of death, seems to have devoted himself thoncLfoith 
wholly to hi8 piofession At Pans he finished Uic picLmo 
oidered foi tho municipality of Lyons, and in 1801 pio- 
dneed Ins chief woilc, Orestes pursued by tho Fimes 
(Louvie, engraved by Landon, A?ina/c<? tlu i p 

105) He was one of the font paiiiterH who coniiicted 
when in 1802 Qios earned off the oCicial pii/o fui a pictuio 
of the Battle of Hazaieth, and in 1S08 Napulpon himself 
ordeied Hennoquin to illustiate a sciios of sseups fiom Jus 
German rampaigns, and coimnandcd that liis pictuio of tho 
Death of General Salomon should bo ongiaved After 1815 
Hannequin retired to Li6ge, and thoic, aided by subventions 
fiom tho Goveinmont, earned out a largo hisloiiral pictuio 
of the Death of the TTueo Hundred m defence of Lugo — a 
sketch of which he himself engraved In 182 1 Hetinequiu 
settled at Touinay, and became diioctoi of the academy, 
he exhibited vaiions woiks at Lillo m tho following year, 
and continued to produce actively up to tho day of his death, 
which look place m May 1833 The Oiostas of tho Louvio 
is his capital work , it shows a certom style and finish of 
diaughtsmanship, but the attitudes aio molodraraatio, tho 
composition stagy, and the colour false and violent 
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IIENNEESDORF, oi SEirnBNWEK'aDOKF, a inanufac 
tmiug village of Saxony, in the ciicle of Bautzen, and 20 
milo'i S S E of the town ot that name The inhabitants 
aio oiigiged mlweaving and bleaching, and in the manu- 
factiue oL viooHeu goods., saUn, arnotto, machineij, bucks, 
and wooden shoe'. Theie ib also an non foundiy Popu- 
lition (1875), 6366 

IIEN’RIEl’rA MABEiV (1609-1666), queen of Cbailes 
I of Engl.uul, bom Novombci 23, 1609, ivas the danghtei 
of ITeniy IV of Fiance "When the flisb oveituies foi 
hei hind woie made on behalf of Chailes, piinco of Wales, 
in the sjuing of 1621, she V’as little moie than louiteen 
yeaib ot igo lloi biothci, Louis XIII , only consented to 
the nmiiagc on the condition that the Enohbh Roman 
Critholics n eio lohovod fiom the opeiation of thopenallawa 
When thoiefoiQ she set out foi hei new homo in June 1625, 
she hid ahoiidy pledged the husband to 'wbom sbe had been 
mauiod by pio\y on May 1 to a courso of action which was 
ccit.un to bung unpopuhuity on him ns well ns upon hei self 

Tint husband was now king ot England The eaily 
yens of the inauicd life of Chailes I woio most unhappy 
JIu soon found an eveuse for bieaking his pioiniao loielievo 
the Eiigluh C ithohcs Hia young wife was deeply od^ended 
by tioatinont which she naturally legaided as unhandsome 
The favouiito Buckingham stiiied the flames of his mastei ‘s 
discontent Charles in vain stiove to i educe hei to tame 
submission Aftci the assassmation of Buckmgbam m 
1623 the bniiiei botneen the mauied pan was biokeu 
down, and the bond of affection which fiom that moment 
united them was nevoi loosened 

Foi some yoais Ilemietla Maria’s chief intoiosts lay in 
hoi young family, and in the amuaonienta of a gay and 
biilli uii com b Kho loved to be piesent at diamatic entei- 
tainincnti, and lioi pai ticipatiou in tho puvato lehearsals 
of the AVnp/iciff’s Pastoial, wutten by hoi favouuLe Waltei 
Montague, pi obnhly diow down upon hei tho savage attack 
of Piyniio With pohlioal matteis she liaidly meddled as 
yet Evoii hot oo icligionists found little aid fiom hoi till 
the siinmii'i of 1637 She had then locently opened a 
diplomatic communication with the see of Homo She 
appointud an agent to le^ido at Rome, and a iiaxiftl agent, 
a Soolchman named Con, acci edited to hoi, was soon engaged 
in oftactiug convoiBions amongst the English gentry and 
nobility Ilonuetla Maria was well pleased to booomo a 
patioiiass of so holy a woik, especially as she was not asked 
to take any pjimnal tioublo in the mattei Piotestant 
England took alum at the piocoedings of a queen who 
associated Iiciself so closely with the doings of “the gum 
wolf with piivy paw ” 

When the fScottisli tionbles bioke out, she raised money 
fiom hci fellow Caihulics to suppoit the king’s aimy on the 
boidcts in 1639 Duung the Bession ot tho Shoit Pailia- 
mont m the spung of 1640, the queen urged tho king to 
oppose himself to the Ilonso of Commons in defence of the 
Catliuliis When tho Long Parliament met, the Catholics 
woip believed to he tho autliois and agents of eveiy aibi- 
tiaiy scheme wliicli was supposed to have enteiod into the 
plans of StiafToid oi Laud Before the Long Pailinment had 
sat foi two months, tho queen was uiging upon the pope 
tho duty of lending money to enable her to icstoie hci 
liushanil'b authouty Rhc thiew hoibolf lioait and soul into 
the schomos fur iCbCiung Strafford and coercing the pailia 
mont Tlio army plot, tho scheme foi using Scotland 
against Etiglaticl, and the attempt upon tho five mombeis 
weic the fuuts of her political activity 

In tho novt yoai the queen eflected her passage to tho 
Cuiitinonl, In February 1043 she landed at Buihngton 
Quay, placed herself at the head of a force of loyalists, and 
maiohcd through England to join tho king near Oxford 
Aftei little more than a jeai’s residence theie, on April 


3, 1644, she left hei husband to see his face no moio At 
Exeter she gave biitli to hei youngest child, who was one 
day to be duchess of Oilcans, and to negotiate the ticaty 
of Dovei Hcniiotta Maria fennel a icfuge m Fiance 
Richelieu mib dead, and Anno of Austiia was cojni)as- 
sionate As long as liei husband was alive the queen 
nerei ceased to encouiage him to lesi&tancc 

During her exile in Fiance slie had much to uiilci 
Hoi husband’s execution in 1649 was a teuihle blov" f=iLo 
biought up hei youngest child Hcmictta in hei own faith, 
but hei efioits to induce her younge&t son, the duke of 
Qlouce&ter, to take the E>ame couiae only piocluccd di^com- 
foit in the exiled family Tho stoiy of her maringe with hei 
attached seivant Loid Jermyu needs more confiimation 
than it hofa yet received to be accepted, but all the infoiiiia 
tion which has leachecl us of henelations with hoi cliilclicn 
points to the esUangement which had grown up between 
them When aftoi the Restoiation she returned to England, 
she found that she had no place in tho new woild &he 
iQoeived fiom pailiament a grant of i£30,000 a yen in com- 
pensation foi the loss of hot dow'cr-lands, and the king added 
a sinnlai sum as a pension foi himself In Jauuaiy 1661 
slio letuincd to Fiance to ho piesent at the inaiiiage of hoi 
cliughtei Heniictta to the duke of Oileaus In July 1662 
sho set out again foi England, vnd took up hei icsidencc 
once moie at Somerset House Hei health filled hoi, and 
on Juno 24, 1665, she depailod in search of the ckaioi 
an of hei native oouiitiy >Sho died on August 31, 1666, 
at Columhe, nut fai fiom Pans 

HENRY I (10C8-113S), king of England, fouUh and Kings o[ 
youngest sou of Wilham tho Cunquoioi and Matilda of l^uglaml. 
Flandeis, was hoiu sumo time iii tho autumn of 1068 
Local liadition fixes his biithplaco at Solby in Yoiksluio 
Little is known oi his cailiei hfo, oxccxit that ho icccived 
an unusually good education, and attained a pioriucucy 
laio among tho piinocs of his day In 1086 ho vaa 
dubbed, knight Next yoai Ins fathci bequeathed to him 
on his death-bed a sum of five thousand pounds, and w 
said to havo foietold that he would eventually bo king 
Oondemned, by the division of the Conquoior’s teiiitoiies, 
to a position of infeuoiity to his two biothcis, lio used his 
legacy to impiove that position Eobcit, being in need 
of money, sold him the districts of tho COtontin and tho 
Avianchm, which he held of his hrothci as a def llis 
relations with Robert weio not always fiicndly, hut ho 
defended Noiniandy against Rufus, and aided Ins liege 
loid in putting down a lovolt in Rough Noverthcles<i, in 
the tieaty between William and RohuL mado in 1091, ho 
was excluded fiom tho snccessiou, and soon afloiviaids 
was deprived of his lands in Noimaucly 

The tieatmont he met with fiom Robeifc w'as not likely 
to make him suppoit tho terms of tho lieaty of 1091. 
Immediately after tho death of Rufus, he lode to Wm- 
chostoi, and seized tho loyal hoard in thot city Next day 
(August 3, 1100) he was elected king by such of tho 
witan as were piesent, and on Sunday, August 5th, he 
was crowned at Westmiuoloi In ordoi to conciliate the 
cloigy and the nation, he recalled Anselm, impusoncd 
Ranulf Flambaid, and issued a compichonsne ehartei of 
liberties Befoio tiie yoai was out he maiiiod Matilda, 
dauglitei of afalcolm. and Maigaiet, and gioat gianddauglitei 
of Edmund Iionside, a step winch greatly stiengthencd his 
otheiwise insecnie title to tho ciown 1 he alliance thus 
contracted with the church and the nation was Ins constant 
support in the struggle with his biotliei and his uiunly 
vassals, which began immediately It lesulted in the 
conquest of Normandy, the temporary suppiossion of 
feudalism, and the consolidation of loyal powei on both 
bides of the Channel Robert, as soon os he returned fiom 
the Holy Land, attempted with the aid of a eonspuaej in 
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Eiiiliuid tcj wieat the ciown fioin the usuipei lie landed 
at Poitsinoutli (A-Ugust 1, 1101), btit befoie a blow na-> 
stcack the brotlieis came to terms Hoberb recognized 
Henry as king of England, and returned to Noimandy 
Haniy’d vongeance fell upon hrs biotliei’s paifciaans, and 
R'ibeit of Beleame and seveial otLeis weie banished fioiu 
the country and lost then English estates Seeuie m 
England, Hem 7 earned the wai into tlie enemy’s coantiy 
Hia biother’B trusgoveinment gave him both pietevt and 
opperfcumty ACtci two or three expeditions, the stiuggle 
was bionglit to a close by the battle of Tcnchebiai (Sep 
tembaT 2d, 1106), in. winch Eobeit was taken piisonei 
He lemaiiied in captivity till Ins death in 1134, and Noi- 
mandy passed into the possession of the English ting Tins 
conq^uest at once biought Hemy into collision w ith Franco 
Louta the Fit was a conabant aupporler of Heniy’a rebctlious 
vassala, and of Ins iival and nephew, William, son of Eobeit 
Honcefoiwird Henry had to spend most of liia time in the 
duthy A wai with Fiance (1111-1113) ended in a peace 
which brought some advantages to Heniy Louis gave up 
his claim to the soveieigiity of Maine and Biittany, and 
Henry was able to cany his old opponent, Robert of 
Boleaine, to England, wheio he was impiisoned £01 the 
rest of Ina life Homy had already, though in vain, 
attempted to secuie the aid of Flandeis by two tieaties 
with Count Roboit (1103, 1108) He now songlit a 
mightiei ally in the einperoi Henry V , to whom he mai 
nod his dauglitei Matilda (Jonuary 7, 1114) Another 
wai with France, which broke out 111 lllG, and in which 
Lome took up the cause of William, son of Robert, 
against his uncle, was marked by tbe battle of Noyon 
(1119) At a council at Rheims (1119) Louis accused 
Homy before Pope Calixtus of lebellion and usuipaiion 
Iloniy, however, pleaded hia own cause befoio the pope at 
Giaots BO persuasively that Oalixtua brought about a peace 
between the two kings (11201 on the basis of a mntnal 
restoration of conquests Duiing the war Henry had 
suftoied a sevete loas in the death of his queen Matilda 
He now felt it moie than evei necessary to take measuies 
fur sacuiing the succebsion to his only son Wilham The 
baiouaga of Houtiaiidy and England were made to do 
homage to the young piince (1119), who ahoitly afterwatda 
mauled Matilda, daughter of Fulk of Anjou, an alhanco by 
which Hemy hoped to turn a dangeious foe into a firm 
friend, and to secuio at least the chance of a iich inherit 
ante All these Lopes were, howevei, shattered hy the 
death of William (1130) jOeprived of an hen to hia 
throne, Henry now married Adcliza, daughter of Godfrey, 
count of Louvain (1131), but the marriage unfortunately 
proved duldloss Shoidy afterwards another rebellion, 
headed by Count Waleian of Meulan, broke out in Noi- 
mandy (1133) The rebels were emboldened by the a&ai&t 
aaco of the king of Fiance and the count of Anjou, but 
■wete entiiely defeated at Bouigtheioulde (1124) The 
teiiible vengeance taken by Hemy on tins occasion, to- 
gether with the death of William, son of Eobait, in 1128, 
saeme to have finally ctushed the opposition in Hormandy 
The death of Duke Bobeit in 1134 removed the last object 
round which the schemes of lebellion oi the intiigues of 
Fiance could centre Meanwhile Hemy had recalled liis 
dauglitei hlatilda, now a widow, fiom Qeimany In de 
fault of ail hen to the tin one, lie made the witan swear to 
accept her as Lady of England and Moimandy (Clnistmas 
1126) UeTt year he gave liei in mariiage to GeoSiey, 
son of Fulk, count of Anjou, hoping thereby to secuie tho 
objects frastrated by the death of hia son Fate, howevei, 
thwaited the immediate success of these schemes 

The anuils of England, after the expuJeion of Robeit 
of Belesme, are uueveutfiil In his ecclesiastical policy 
Hemy, without giving up the control ovet the chuieh which 
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his fathei had asoeited, was foiced to lecognizc to a ccitiin 
evtont the advancing claims of Rome His dispute with 
Anselm was condneted with good tempei on both sides, 
and was biought to a satisfactoiy conclusion Anselm had 
made no objection to the cccleaiastical supicniacy claimed 
by Rufus, but the deciees of theLateian Council (1099) 
obliged him to lObi&t a similai claim when put foiwcid by 
Henry I He lefused to do homage to his new king, 01 
to conseciate the bishops whom Henry invested, accoidmg 
to ancient custom, with the symbols of occlesioetical cliguily 
Ncithei Bide would give waj Henry continued to niriko 
bishops as before, and Anselm refused to coiiscdate tlicin 
In 1103 ha left England For the ne\t tbieejcais tho 
afifaiis of Noimandy lundcied tlio '.ettlcmoiit of tho ques 
tion, but a compioniise ivas efiected 111 1107 Tho popo, 
Paschal II , consented that homage should ho done to tho 
king, while Hemy gave up his claim to iiivostiluie with 
the ring and staff The question thus settled was not le 
opened till the dajs. of Becket lu other lespects Ilciiiy 
acqmo&ced m the tendency of the time to wai els occlcbustical 
bopaiatism, and countenanced tho deciecs of tho sjnod of 
1102 , which, foibade tho marriage of tho clcigy and tho 
tennie of tempoi il offices by ecclesiastics lie show ed hib 
core for tho chuich by the establishment of twm now eccs, 
thoseof Ely (1109) and Caih&le (1133), taken losjiecin oly 
fiom the unwieldy dioco&es of Lincoln and Yoilc In the 
old quatiel between Yoik and Cnnteibuiy, Hemy suppoi led 
the claims of tbe southern metiopolitan against Aichbishop 
Thuratan On Anselm’s death, Hemy was guilty of 
leaving the see vacant for fi\e yeais, but in liis otlioi deal- 
ings with the ohuioh he seems to have been actinted by 
worthy motives He lefnsod, howevei, to open her high 
places to Englislimen, and till near the end of his icicn no 
native attained the dignity of pielate Tho same oxolusiva 
^iiit mode itself felt in. the appmubmonts to tempoi al ollico 
Blit although political li bci by and inffuence wei 0 not gi m tuil 
to EnglislmiBa under Hoiiry I , the English n.itiiin as a 
whole acquiesced gladly in Ins rule Its chief wants wcia 
justice and older, and pioteotionfioinfeud.il tyi.imiy, .ind 
these blessings it obtained The necessities ol liis jiosition 
compelled Henry to lely m.iinly on hw English subjoets 
As a countei poise to tlio local influence of tlio bai niingo, lie 
did his best to reatoie to activity the old pojuiku institu- 
tions of the hundred and tho couiity-comt, of tiUmigs .md 
fiankpledge, ol watch and waul II is frequent progicbsoa 

thiough tho countiy, forjudioml .vnd othoi jmijioses, foim 
a link between the annual courts hold by tho Conqiieior 
and the tegular ciicuitsof tho justices estobhelicd by IToniy 
n In the admin isliatiou of justico and tho toils of 
goyemment he robed on new men, raised fiom tlic lanks 
and dependent on himself for thou position Tho older 
baionage he habitually dopiosserl, and ovoiy unsuccessful 
lehelhon thinned the lanks of tho feudal nobility, wliilo it 
tightened the link between the king and tho nation 
Thus secure at home, Hemy was dreaded hy Ins ncigli- 
bouis within the foni seas Over Scotland, Ii eland, and 
’WBle 6 a soit of ecclesiastical supremacy was rectigiii/od On 
the noiChoin frontier there was peace tluoiighout the icigii, 
on the western tlieio wag more dibtnrbanco Henry settled 
a colony of Flemings m Pembroke (11 11), and marie two 
expeditions into Wales (1114, 1121), in one of which he 
leceived the subimssioTi of seveial Wolsli piinces Tho 
profound peace which England enjoyed for a period of 
thiity-foni years is the best testimony to ITeniy’u meiits as 
n king As a man his chaiaetei is not adniuable, noi yet 
wholly to be condemned He was hard, merciless, and 
unforgiving, but not wantonly cruel lie sometimes dis- 
played a grim humoui whicli reminds one of his father, 
hut he nevei gave way to the vices and brutality of Rufus, 
nor to the josiolgood-hiimoui which w.is so ninitmg m liis 
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elilest biotliei Regarded as the “Lion of Justice” by 
his people, and bittcily legiefcfced aftei he was gouo, he 
was not a popular king He died, aftei bequeathing liis 
crown to bis daughtei Matilda, near Rouen (Decembei 1, 
1135) His body was earned to England, and buiiod in 
the abbey he had founded at Reoding 
The follo-ning geneial authoixUts may bu consnllLd for tine and 
tho ne\t five roigiib hiio noticed — Statutes qf the Jlcalm, Byinci’s 
PmUia, the Pipe Soils, Sotuli OmtujKm, JtoltiZi 2,itti,/ai um Pal 
mil Claus &c (ed Hmdy), Lappenbiig and Pnuli, <7t«/nc/ite 
Snqiaiiil, Stubbs, Cmislitiilional Ilisitny of Englaiul , Stnbbs, 
Do uineiits illustrative of English History (loi lleiny I , II , III ), 
Liiigiud, Histor y of England , Gicaii, History of the English People 
lot this iLign, original authorities — ^nglo Saxon Chtonicls, 
Floiontc of WoKcalci, Ohtonicon ex Chtonicis, mth its eontinua 
/tort, iSinnon of Duiliiiiii, Ee Eegibiis Anglor urn, ic , Oideiiciia 
Vilahs, Histoiia Etelesiastica , ■\ViIIi.iin of Malmeshmy, ChstaPon- 
tifuuin Aiiglonim, G-irta Jtetjurn Angloi uni, smCi Jlidor la Nonila , 
buluict, Vita Ansclrnt iml Jlirtm la Kovomtn, Robcit du Mont, 
Chionivn, a.ud coiL(ini6ation ot William of Junnegos, the Magnus 
Eotuhis Stauat n, 1131 A » (od Ilimtei) 

MoUin aiithoiiiKs — Pieeinan, History of the Nut man Conquest, 
lol V , Chinch, Eifs of Anselm , P^ilgiave, Ilirtory qf Hornutridy 
awl Jinghnul (G W P ) 

HENRY ir (1133-1189), king of England, son of 
Qeoflfiey, count of Anjou, and Matilda, daughtei of Henry 
I , was bom at Le Mans, Match 5, 1133 He was loft m 
Fiance riming the first pait of hia mothei’s stinggle with 
Stephen, but was sent ovei to England iii 1111 Theielie 
leinained foiii yeais, in the charge of his undo, Roheit of 
Gloucester In 1147 he took a nioi e active pai t in the war, 
but was not successful Ho now sought the aid of David, 
king of Scotland, and was knighted by him (1149), but 
nothing came of tlio alliance with that pi ince On his letum 
to Noimandy (1151), Louis VII conferied the durhyupon 
him, and latoi in tlio year ho became, by hie fatlioi’s death, 
count of Anjou In 1162 he inaiiicd Eleanoi of Aquitaine, 
nnd adflerl Poitou and Guienne to his dominions IIo 
again went to England lu 1153, and the gioat position he 
Inrl won on the Continent tuinerl the scale in his favoni 
Aftei n shuib struggle Stephen consented to ncgotiibo 
By the tieaty of IVmoliestoi (Novembei 7, 1163) it was 
settled, among other things, that Stephen should reign un- 
disturbed dating the lost of his life, and that Henry should 
sill Cecil him A yeai later Stephen died, and Ileiuy took 
qiiLot possession of the thiono He was crowned on 
Decembei 19, 1164, and at once issued a chaiter of 
liboities, m which he confiimod the chaitei of Homy I 
Ills reign falls into throe main peiiods Duting the flist 
Henry was oocupierl in lostoiing anrl maintaining ordoi 
Tlio second is that of the quarrel with Beoket The thud 
IS for the most jjart a ponod of lebolhoii and trouble, the 
consoquoncos of that qunriel Ileniy's first htisiuesB was 
to fulfil the promises made in the tieaty of Winchester, and 
to undo the woik of his predecessor Soveial of Stephen’s 
oaildonis were abolished, now sbciiffs were appointed, the 
ndultonuo castles destroyed, the royal domains icooveiod 
In this task the king met with little seuous opposition, and 
hts presence geneially sufficed to ensure success In 1166 
lleniy was able to go to Fiance, whore his brother Geoffiey 
was causing trouble by his claims on Anjou Ho had to 
subdue linn by force of aims, aftei wbioh he allowed him 
to be chosen count of Nantes He then exacted homage 
fiom Ills Continental vassals, and himself did homage to 
Loins VET At Easter 1167 he returned to England, to 
complete the restoration of oidei there Those ot the gieat 
barons who had not yet given up their castles had now to 
do BO, and the king of Scotland surienderpd the three 
northern countios An unsuccessful expedition to Wales 
followed In 1158, on his brother Geoffrey’s death, Ileniy 
secured liis inheritance, At the same time he betrothed 
his second son Henry (the eldest, William, being dead) to 
Margaret, daughter of Louis Next year he made on attack 
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upon Toulouse, which he claimed in right of his wife, but 
aftei some successes retiied, owing to the opposition of the 
Flench king In a peace made soon after, he letained 
Cahois, bub gave up hzs claim to the lest of tho county 
Hostilities between him and Louis were, liowevei, more or 
loss continuous duiing this time, in spite of the effoits 
of Alexander III In January 1163 Henry leturned to 
England after five yeais’ absence, and his quairel with 
Becket immediately began 

Becket had been conseeiated aichbiahop of Canterbuiy 
in Jane 1162 Ho at once resigned his temporal offices, 
and demanded the restitution of lands ahenated from his 
see At a council at Woodstock he refused to pay the tax of 
two shillings per hide demonrled by the ki ng A little later 
the struggle was lemoved to still more dangerous giound 
Beoket refused his consent to the king’s pioposalfoi settling 
the dispute between the tcmpoial and spiiituol couits 
Upon this Henry asked him and the bishops whcthei they 
would abide by the ancient customs of the lealm >So 
vague a question met with an evasive answer The bishops 
would only consent “ saving then older " How evei, at the 
council of Claiondoii (January 1164) the disputed customs 
weie diawn up in the foim of sixteen constitutions, and 
after consideiablo hesitation accepted by Becket He 
neveitheless got ahsoliition fioni the pope, who icfused 
to confirm the constitutions Heniy now attacked Becket 
with a series of charges connected with Iiis chancelloi- 
Bhip, the result of which the latter evaded by leaving 
England Henry took possession of the see, and expelled 
Becket’s fiiends and relations The greater pait of the 
next five yeais he spent abiond Duiing this time ho 
was occupied iii maintaining ordoi among liia utiiuly 
vassals, checking the intiigiies of Louis, and negotmling 
with the pope He also obtained poeaes'uon of Biittany foi 
Ins son Geoffrey, and betrothed Eiohairl to Alice, daughtei 
of Louis With the object of eeouiing the Biiccession ho 
had Ins son Henry ciowned by tho archbishop of Yoik at 
Westminster (June 1170) The young king’s wife was not 
crowned with him Louis, taking this as an iiisiiH, invaded 
Noimandy, and only made peace with Henry on condition 
that he would restore Becket to favoui A meeting 
botween the king and tlie aichbishop ended in a compro 
mise, and the latter retained to England His first step 
was to suspend the aichbishop of Yoik and othei bishojis 
who had taken pait lu the coronation of tho young king, 
and. Ileniy, on hearing of this, ntteied the augiy words 
that led to Betket’s murrlei The pope was, however, in loo 
cubical a position to quaiiel seiioiisly with Ilemy Nego 
tiations hotvvoen tlioiii onrled in a meeting with tho legates 
at Avianches (1173), in which Ilonxy looeivod absolution, 
and pioinised to abolish all the bad customs intioduced 
duiing his leign Ho had employed the interval in making 
an expedition to Ireland, and appropriating tho conquests 
inado by Stiongbow a few years before 

The ecolesiastionl quarrel seemed to have died away, hut 
its consequences were felt in tho great rebellion of 1173 
A confederacy was oignnized by the French king, the count 
of Flanders, the king of Scotland, and Henry’s sons, with tho 
object of placing the young Heniy on liis father’s throne 
The fiist campaign was indecisive, but on the whole favoui 
able to the king In view of a geneial attack which was to 
be made next year, Heniy crossed ovei to England nnd did 
penance at Becket's tomb Fortunately liis justiciai, De 
Lucy, captured the Scotch king at Alnwick, and the 
rebellion in England waB speedily put down William the 
Lion was forced to buy his release by doing homoge to 
Henry, the other confederates made peace, and Henry was 
left stronger than ever He at once proceeded to seoure 
his position, by fmthei legislative enactments, and benco- 
forward he had nd tioublfi in England But lie was 
XI — 83 
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invoLved iii constant difficulties with his sons and with the 
French king, owing to the mutual jealousies of the foimei 
and the intiigiios of the lattei, to which Hemy’s paitiahty 
foi his youngest son John and his lefusal to allow the 
maiiiage of Richard with Alice ga^e inse A wai between 
the biotheis in 1183 was brought to an end by the death 
of the young Heniy in the sameyeai The feudbioke out 
again in 1184, and continued at lutcivals, in spite of the 
death of Geoftiey in 1186, to the end of the reign At 
length Henry’s apparent intention to name John as his 
sucooseor forced Richaid to ally himself with Phdip II , 
and in the wai that followed Hem y was beaten at all pomts 
He was foioed to make a disgiaceful peace, the teims of 
which, togothei with the disooveiy that John was among 
his anomies, hioke his heait He died at Chinon, July 6, 
1189, and was bulled at Fonte\raiid 

Heniy’s legislative activity, which was gi eat and constant, 
deseives special notice His aim was the consolidation of 
loyal powei by means of a contiahzod system of justice and 
administiatio'i The Constitutions of Clarendon weio an 
easeutial pai t of this scheme, designed to bung the cleigy, 
as well as othoi classes of the nation, undoi the lule of law, 
and to prevent an eeclosustioal “laipariuin in impeiio ” 
Othoi enactments, as the Assize of Claiendon (1166), woie 
intended to peifect the judicial system and to supcisedo 
the baiouial by the royal courts The system of recognition 
by juiy took tho place of tiial by battle The giand jury 
was oiganized foi the piesentmeut of oiiminala foi tiial 
The jury Bystoin was fuithei employed foi the inquiiy into 
the conduct of the slieriflk (1170), and foi the assessment 
of the Saladin tithe (1188) Tho ciicuita of the justices 
Itinerant woio, aftoi lopeated evpoiimenta, biought to some 
thing like peifootioii, and a high comt of justice formed out 
of the Curia Regis, which was tho oiigin of the Comt of 
King's Bench By the commutation of feudal seivice foi 
scutage, and by the Assize of Arms (1181), which lovived 
the national militia, Ileniy made himself independent of 
the baronage, and fomed that alliance between kmg and 
people which was the suiest basis of his powet Whatevei 
may be said agonist his piivate chaiactei, tho wisdom and 
steadiness with winch he pursued these anus, and the 
peimnnonce of the maikthatho left npou tho constitution, 
secuiQ him the title of a gieat king 

Oi iijtml aiU/ioiifM — ■Williain of N’cwbmy, JXutoi t<t It t itm 
A)igliui)um, Uslpli (11 Diccto, JHicffDKs^tsioniHiwii, Qeiviao of 
Oantaitiuy, Chioniea, ii,o , Oli/omcle of Benedict ot I’ttuboiongli 
(so calltil), HogaT ol Hoyeden, AnnaJts AnffJicc, Joidan Fintosmc, 
iTiatotii, de lit Ouejio, Liu , Giialdiis Cambiensis., JBxinigmiiio Hihet 
luea, ftinaicaium Oambna,, &o , Usbih Glfinvilf, TtaUalus do 
Legibui, , ’Wiltti Map, Do Kugta Oiiiialium, Lc , Zcftois "ind 
iiMj of Beeket (ed Giles), EoboitdnMont, G/wo?iic«, JJiafojitsds 
Scaecai to , tlio Pijjo Holla 

Mbdetit Atiihoulva — Stubbs, Picfacca to Benedict of Pctoi 
boiougJi and Hogei of IIoi eden , Eobei tson’s Zt/e n/Botl et, Eytou’s 
ICintraiy o/Stnuj II (G W P ) 

HENRY HI (1207-1372), king of England, eldest son 
of John and Isabella, was boin on October 1, 1207, and was 
just nine yeais old on his fathoi’s death Ten daje aftei 
that event ho was downed at Gloucestei (October 38, 121G) 
His long reign falls into foui periods, — that of the legency, 
ending with tbe fall of DaBuig, that of goveinmant by 
favourites, which led to the JVIad Paihamont, tho peitod 
of the Baions’ War , and the short pciiod between the close 
of tho wai and Heniy’s death At his accebsion the whole 
eountiy was in lebelhon, and Louis with his Fienchmen 
held tho east and south In this crisis it was foitunate 
that the goveinmont fell into the hands of such a lunn aa 
William Marshall, and that the pope gave hun all the assist- 
tmee ia his power The acceptance of the chaitei at once 
leoalled many to then allegianoe, and the defeat and retire- 
ment of Lotus hioke up the opposition The chatter was 
confirmed (1217) and order rapidly restoied The legate 
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Gnalo aided the eail marshal and Archbishop Langton in 
tho woik On Marshall’s death (1219) Paudulf took 
Uualo’s place, and asserted the papal nuthoiity in a way 
which obliged Langton to make a peisoiial pi o test at Rome 
Pandulf was recalled, and Hubei b de Buig, the jiisticiai, 
luled with Langton till the lattei 's death (1228), and alono 
afteiwaids The influence of Petei des Roches, bishop of 
Wmchestei, the head of the foieign paity and guaidian ot 
the king’s jiaison, was successfully lesisttd Sloan while a 
last outbreak of pure feudalism under Falkca de Bi eauti 
was put down, aud the ohaitei again issued in its final 
shape (1227) But the worst plague of the leigu, tl o 
influence of foieign favouiites, had already made itsell telt, 
whde anothei gieat evil, the financial e^-actions of Romo, 
was causing much discontent An oi.pcc1itioii to Poitou, 
02 iposed by De Bnig, caused the fiist quaiicl between him 
and the king Shoitly afterwaids Petoi des Roches le- 
tmned from a tcmpoiaiy banishment, and gniiicd such 
lufluenca ovei Hemy that he dismissed De Buig with insult 
and ingratitude (1232) Flora this point liis icnl leign 
may be said to have begun 

The bad piomisc of his youth was amiily ledociiied m the 
events of the nett tw^entysix yeais IJndoi the inlliionco 
of Petal des Roches, foieigneis began to flock to the comt, 
and even foreign merconaiiea were intiodiiccd into Eiiglnnd 
Riehaid, earl maishal, who openly lebuked the king foi 
tius conduct, was outlawed, but othci baioiis took up his 
cause, and collisions between them and the king’s tioops 
took place Civil wni appealed imnnnoiit, when Aiclibi diop 
Edmund peisuaded Hcniy to dismiss Petei des Roches, and 
the dangei was avoided, foi tho time (133 i) But the 
king’s partiality for foieigncis was a constant souico of di^ 
content In 1230 ho mamed Eleanoi ot ricvonco Two 
ancles of the queen, William, hishoi> of Ynloncc, and rtloc 
of Savoy, come ovoi with hei, and wcio imuiodiatolj iilacod 
m ijositions of honom and emolument In 12.)S Mt'iiiy 
mamed his sister Eloauoi to Simon do Montfuit, an ciciit 
which neaily pioduced an outbioak Rosistaiico ilicidy 
ceutied m the Gieat Council, which lu 1330 lurl declined 
<‘to change tho laws of England,” and snppoilcil the hishop 
of Ohichcstei in his lofusal to give up tho gtc it seal at the 
king’s demand Hemy’s personal oxliavigaiipo c luseJ him 
much embaiiassmont, and tho oxtoitions oi tho pnp<il see 
pressed heavily on the chinch In 1242 the bnions lofuscJ 
to give the aid demanded by tho king fot auotbm eviicdi 
tion to Poitou, and when they met again aflei hia letiini, 
they joined with tho clcigy m a geiicinl 2 iiote-,t agaimt his 
misgoveinment (1244) In oidei to iciiiedy this state of 
things, It was pioposccl that tho king’s adii .uis should ho 
chosen by the pailiament, as it novr began to he calluil, but 
Heniy found means of ovading tho demand Ifithcito Ins 
biothci Richaid, call of Cornwall, had boon tho Icadci of 
the opposition, but Simon do Montfuil, onil of Leiccstci, 
was now becoming the oentio of constitutional icsistaiico, 
In 1246 the king’s stepfathoi, the count of Ln Maiclie, 
died, and Hemy’s half-biothois came to Jliiglainl, bunging 
with them a fiesh ciowd of hungry follow ci Tlio ileiiiiiiids 
made upon the gieat cities, especially London, upon the 
Jews, and upon tho oleigy, to meet the expenses caused by 
the king’s favourites, wore constantly on tlio iiKienso 
Owing to the oesantion of tho office of justiciai sinco tho 
fall of Do Burg, the judicial system was falling into decay, 
and crime of all kinds was lampnut At tho snmo limo the 
pope, engaged in his gioal atrugglo with Fiederick II , 
logaided England as an “ uioxliauBtiblo spimg of wealth,” 
and redoubled his demands. Ho won over moat of tho 
bishox>3 by supporting them in. their claim to inapcct the 
monostio houses in their diocc&cs, and tho chuich, aeprned 
of itfl natural head, — ^for Bomfaee, an uncle of the queen, 
was archbitahop of Canteibury,' — ^was disunited and helpless 
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Gi09')ete'.te, bibhop of Liaooln, wa9 almosl alone m hia 
oftoifc^ to follow in the steps of Stephen Langton. He and 
Do Jloiitfoit weie at one m then desiie foi refotm, but the 
nation was not yet leady Two mistakes on the part of 
Ileniy hioiight inattois to a eiisis He had contoiiecl the 
government of Gascony on De Montfoit in 12A8, and the 
lattei had lerluceil tho piovinco to obedience But accusa- 
tions niado against him found loady audienoo with tho king, 
who feaicd and disliked his hiothoi iii law The losult was 
a hittoi q[uaiiel (1232), which Heniy followed up by supei 
soding Do MoiiLfoit in his goveiiiinent, and sending hia 
oldoit son Edwaid to take his place This had tho ofioct 
of thi owing the cail once fui all into the aims of the 
national paity A little latei an event occuiiod which 
foiood that paity to take active moasuios Tho pope 
lieisuadorl Homy to accopt the kingdom of Sicily foi ^s 
second sou Edmund, and to bind himself to pay the 
evpciisos of lbs concLUOst, togothoi with a laigo debt ahoady 
incuiiod (1235) This impovtant scheme was entered mto 
without tho knowledge of tlio iiaihamoufc, and the nation 
suddenly louiid itself pledged to an uiideibaking which had 
imioly dynastic oi papal ob]octs Tho coalition of pope and 
king piodiiced a coi i cspouding uuton of the chuicli and the 
baionago, and the tioiibles of the yeai 1237, Scotch and 
Welsh iiiioada, logotliei with a foiluxeot the hai vest, united 
the ualiuu against tlio Govoiumeut 

A paiiioment which mob at Wostmmater (Apnl 1258) 
foiood Ileiuy to piomise lefoim, and elected a committee 
of twenty font to act foi tho king till a complete scheme 
could bo (liawu up On Juno llth tho assembly, called 
aftoiwaida tho Mad FailiaiiLeiit, mot at Ozford A coun- 
cil of fifteen, of whom two-thuds v'oio on the baiomal 
Bide, was appointed, who, togethei with twelve lepie 
sontalivos of tho “community,” weio to tako chaige of 
tho govoLumont and moot m pailiainent thiice a yoai 
Hugh Bxgod was named justioiai, otlioi olHoos wcio filled 
up, tho castles woio ontiustod to Englishmen, and foui 
kiiiglils woio summoned fioni each county to doclaio 
giiovaiicos Those leCoims, togothoi with coitoiu gonoial 
onaetments, wont by tho name ot tho Piovisions of Oi-foid 
Tho king’s authority was completely superseded, and the 
iiilo of a baionial ohgaichy established Next yeai, owing 
to Uio demands of tho knighthood, who Mt thcmsolvcs 
iicglocted, a fuithci senes of Fio visions was issued The 
Sicilian piojoot was foimally repudiated, and a final poaco 
made with Fiance, in which the claim on Noimaudy 
and otliCL distiicts was i enounced But beyond this tho 
baioiiial Clovciiiniont did nothing Tho nation testified 
its disappointment, and a quaiiel took placo between 
the calls of Loicestei and Qloucostoi which divided tho 
bmoiiial paity Tho king took advantage of this state 
of affaus, and in 1261 obtained absolution from tho Pio- 
VLsions at tho hands of tho pope He then fortified the 
Tow 01 , deposed the baionial justiciar, and soon bogim to 
lulo as bcfoio In this oiisis tho baiomal parly made a 
bid foi populai favoni by summoning repieseutatives of 
tho counties to a pailiament, but tho leactiou was foi tho 
tune complete, and Henry had leisure to go to Fiance in 
Older to win over Louis IX to his sido In 1263 hostilities 
bioko out on the Welsh boidei, and tho baions seized 
tho oppoilunity to renew then attack on tho king 
Aftei some months of desultoiy waifaio, xb was agieed to 
submit to the oibitiation of Louis That king, in the Miso 
of Amiens, decided in favoui of Henry, and annulled the 
Piovisions Lcjcostoi at once appealed to arms The 
battle of Lowos (May 14, 1264) was a complete victory 
for him, and put the king and his eldest son into Ins hands 
For a time ho was master of tho country, hut the party he 
headed woa not that which had been dominant six yeaas 
before, and Henry now had many adheienls among the 


gieatei baions Nevertheless, for moie than a yeai ho 
lemaLaed piactically a piisonei in tho hands of De 
Montfoit At a paihamenL which met in Juno 1264, 
and at which knights of the shiie weie ceitainly piesent, a 
constitution was diawii up, which, while pioseivmg to the 
king a high position as head of the executive, placed supremo 
pow ei in the hands of the “ community ” Eaily next year, 
in a pailiament to which membeis fioni tho boioughs as 
well as fiom the counties weie summoned, this constitution 
was confiimcd, and Homy swore to obseive it In accoid- 
auco with the settlement made at Lewe®, Edwaid was now 
to be leleased His fathei was olicady su 2 Jposed to be at 
hbeity, but in lealily both ho and Edwaid weie kept in 
icstiaiub Edwaid’s esca^je (May 1266) caused an ira- 
mediale lonewal of the wai, and at the battle of Evesham 
(August 4, 1266) De Montfort was killed and Hejiiy set 
fiDo Two yeais latci the w'ai was piactically concluded 
by thocaptuie of Kenilwoihh Heniy had little to do with 
the conduct of the wai, and acquiesced in the aiiangements 
made by hia son foi the pacification of the countiy His 
tunmph wna,howevei, complete, and foi the lestcf his reign 
the kingdom was at peace He died on Novembei 16, 1272, 
leaving behind him tho memoiy of one whose viitnos weie 
of the piicatly kind, and wlioae woist vices wcie those of 
indulgence, ill-tempei, and prodigality As a subject he 
would have been haimlos'", and even peiliaps respectable , 
os a kiug he was weak, hasty, imprudent, equally incapable 
in the position of a luloi, an adnunistratoi, oi a gcneial 
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HENEY IV. (1366-1413), king of England, only son of 
Jolm of Gaunt and Dlanclie, daughtei of Henry, duke of 
Lancastei, was bom m 1366 At the age of fifteen ho 
maiiiod Maiy Bohuu, and m 1386 was made eail of Deibj'' 
Two years latex ho was one of the five loids appellant who 
impeached the enil of Sufiolk and others, ond took pail m 
tho piucoodmgs of tho Alcicilcsa Pailiament Ho acquiesced, 
howovei, in HichaidS letum to jiowei, siipiioitod the king 
in his coup vEttat of 1307, and became duke of Heiefoid, 
Hia qnaiiel with the tluke of NoiMk led to his banishment 
ehoiUy aftei wai ds, and on his fathoi’s death Bichard denied 
him the succession to his title and mheiitanoe (1308), 
Next yeai he took advantage of Bichmd’e absence m 
Iiclond to reassert his lights He lauded m Yoikshne, 
took Eiistol, and seivcd Eichard (August 19) near Conway 
Castle At a pailiament which met on jSeptcmbei 30th, 
ho claimed tho thiono on tlio giound of lus descent fiom 
Homy III, tho right of conquest, and the necessity of 
xofoim He was accepted by tho parliament , Eichard was 
forced to abdicate , and Henry was crowned (Ocfcobei 13, 
13D9) The lost of his three claims gives the explanation 
of hiH policy Ho had won the favour of tho chuioli by 
pledges m favom of oithodoxy, the cncumstancos of his 
accession and Hie difficulties of his government forced him 
to moke concessions to the House of Commons, which raised 
that body to a position it did not again attain foi more 
than two oentunes The fiist poit of his reign was ooou- 
piod with the supprossioii of tho revolts, not only of the 
defeated paity, but also of his own discontented adherents 
These troubles wero complicated by hostile relations with 
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France, Scotland, and Wales Charles VI was inclined 
to take up the cause of his daughter Isabella, wife of 
Riohara II , and on the death of the latter (February 1400) 
demanded her and her dowry back The duke of Albany 
in Scotland was hostile to Henryj Owen Glendower 
raised a national revolt m Wales The fiiat attempt at 
insuiiectioQ was made by the earls of Eichaid's party early 
in 1400, but their plana weie discovered, and their forces 
ctushed piecemeal Most of the leaders fell victims to 
popular vengeance A nioie seiious lebelhon nas that of 
the Percies (1403), hitherto Ileniy’s staunchest supporters 
Hotspur and his father thought themselves ill lequrted for 
their services, and made common cause with Glendower and 
other malcontents A junction of the noithem army with 
tlie Welsh was prevented by the battle of Shrewsbury (July 
21, 1 403), m which Hotspur u as killed Northumbeiland 
submitted and n as pardoned But the dangai was not ovei 
Tho north was still in a state of feiment, the war in Wales 
went on, and a Fieiich fleet ravaged the eoutheru coast with 

impnmty Heniy’s vigilance and activity were, however, 
equal to the task A plot to cany off the young earl of 
March (Januaiy 1406) was foiled, and a fresh outbreak in 
the north was crushed Scrope, aichbisliop of Yoik, aud 
Mowbray, eail marshal, who led the rebels, wore taken and 
e-eecuted The king had aheady got into Lia power tlio 
son of the duke of Albany , he now captured James, tho 
heii apparent to the Scotch crown, as he was on Lia way 
to France , and the murder of the duke of Orleans removed 
his chief enemy in that oountiy Thus secured f lom danger 
abroad, he put down a final lefaeiltoii in the noith, dioro 
Glendower back into his mountains, and henoefoiwaid had 
no tronbls at home (1408) The late oiiais had, however, 
compelled him to make irapoi taut concessions to the House 
of Commons He promised (1407) to act solely by the 
advice of a council nominated with then appiovah and 
submitted to the appropriation of his levenue and to othei 
limitations Throughout his reign he was hampered by 
want of money, and the regular evcicise by parliament of 
the right to withhold supplies gave that body gteat control 
over his actions He had aei/ed the ciown as ^e champion 
of oithodoxy He had therefore to pay for eccleeiaabioal 
support by peisecutmg Lollards against his will, while be 
did not dare to act upon the suggestion of the Commons 
that chuicb jiiopeity should be converted to purposes of 
state Thus hmited, his foieign policy was not energetic 
He had enough to do at first to defend his coasts, and 
though he afterwards seized the opportunity afford^ by 
civil war to invade France (1411), hia efforts were m geneial 
confined to stiengthemng Im dynasty byfoieign marnsges 
fa his lator years he was a confirmed invalid, and had to 
enti ust much power to his eldest son, with whom he was 
not always on the best of teims He died on March 20, 
1413, aud was buried at Canterbury A cautious, crafty, 
resolute man, naturally inehned to fair dealing and clemency, 
but on occasion unscmpulous and cruel, he was successful 
in the great enteipnse of his life, and has the credit of see 
mg that the power he had usurped could only maintam 
itself by resting on a constitutional basis 

HEN’BY V (136r-I423), king of England, eldest son 
of Henry IV. and Mary Bohan, was bom August 19, 
1387 Early hied to arms, his first military effort was 
not successful, for at the age of thirteen ha commanded 
nn expedition to Wales winch was defeated by Glen* 
dower Three yeais later he was present at the battle 
of Shrewsbury, and in 1408 he revenged himself on 
Glendower by driving him back to Snowdon At the 
same time his position m the council, at the head of 
which he appears after 1410, gave him experience in 
affairs, and proves the confidence already felt in 
political ability The stories of his youthful extravagance 
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and dissoluteness are unfounded, aud, as the above 
facts show, improbable Although his fathei appeal s to 
have been jealous of hia populaiity, he was practically at 
die head of affairs for some years before tbe death of 
Henry IV Three weeks after that event he was crowned 
(April 9, 1413), and entered upon his inheiitanrc with the 
good will of all classes of the nation So unauinious w as 
the support he met with in parliament that constitutiondi 
affaus cease to have any inteicbt duiing his leigii In ln<i 
ecclesiastical policy he followed the lines laid clown m 1 101, 
with much gi eater heartiness than his fathci had eliown 
His peisecution of heretics emsed a conspiiacj to sur- 
prise him and his brothers, which was discovoicd and put 
down with some seventy (Januaiy 1414) Sn John Old 
castle, the head of the Lollards, was condemned to bo bmnt, 
and though he escaped foi the time, he was again taken in 
1417, and put to death Heniy’s orthodoxy hi onglit him 
into connexion with the emperor Bigismund, then ougaged 
in settling the affairs of the cliuich at the council of 
Gonatance, and his aBbiatance was veiy instiunieiiUl m the 
healmg of the gieat bclusm But tho gieat woik of his life 

was the conquest of Franco It was with this object tli.it 
he issued a kind of general amnesty on his accession, and 
appealed to the nation as a whole to suppoiL him iVai 
was resolved on by paihnment, and Homy laid duiin to 
the Flench crown This demand was oftoiwmds icduced 
to one for all the districts which the English kings had ovci 
hdd in Fiance Such claims as these, of couiso, piccludcd 
all negotiation The expedition mas not delayed by a con- 
spu&Oyto carry off tlieeail of March, which was discovcicd 
before it was ripe, and on August 14, 1416, tho English 
army landed at Havre Haiflem w as soon taken, but tho 
English losses weie so great that Ileniy resolved to letrcnt 
to Calais On October 26lh the Fienoh aimy that opposed 
his march was cut to pieces at Aginoouit Tho next two 
years were spent lu prepaiations foi continuing tliow.u 
In 1417 Henry again invaded Fiance, took Boiicn (1419), 
and with the assistance of the Burgititdion putty foicctl 
Charles VI to giant his demands By the tioaty of Tioycs 
(1420) it was Biranged that he should luaiiy Ciitlieiiiio, 
take tho government in hand at once, and suer cod on 
Charles’s death This disgraceful licaly had, liowcvci, the 
effect of reviving the national paity in Fmneo, and dniiiig 
Heniy’s absence m 1421 the English began to lose ground 
He burned back to France, but bofoio ho had h.ul time to 
recover his position, he died at the castle of 1 uiceiincs, 
August 31, 1422 A great soldiei, an able politician, a. 
ekdtul diplomatist, a generous, puie, and Ligh-iumdcd 
man, he was ono of the iioblost and most pni’nlar of 
English kings But these good qualities aliouhl nut blind 
one to the fact that he was a leligioos pcibccutoi, uiul that 
he plunged his country into an unjust and hopeless wai 
HENRY Vr (1421-1471), king of England, only son of 
Henry V and Catherine of France, was bom on December 
6, 1421, and was therefoie only eight nioiitlis old at his 
father’s death He can hardly be said over to have icignod, 
for his long minority passed into another kind of tutelage, 

I dnimg which tbe influence of his wife and favourites jue- 
pared the way for oivil war Ten years of anarchy 
cnlmmated m his dethionemeiit, and ten yeais moie 
of wandering and imprisonment fill tho interval between 
that event and his death The chief interest of tile 
first thirty years of his life lies in watcliing tho decay 
of English power in France, that of the last twenty 
IS to be found m the civil wars which lesulted from 
the miBgoyernment of the pieceding period Although 
the English had lost some ground towards the end 
of Henry V’s reign, their posiboni when the duke of 
Bedford undertook the task of continuing hxs brother’s 
work, was very favourable They held the noitli 
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and centie of riancOj wliile Buignndy held the eastern dis- 
tucts The alliance with Duke Philip was stiengfchened by 
a mail lage between his sistei Anne and the duke of Bedford 
The Scotch, king, J ames T , was released from captivity, 
in ordei that England might bo relieved from danger on 
that side Thus stiengthened, Bedford was able to apply 
himself vigorously to the conquest of Franco, towards which 
the battle of Veineuil (14-24) was an important step But 
the English cause had alioody received its first gieat blow 
in the inaiLiage of the duke of Gloucester with Jacqueline 
of Haiuaultj vihich destioycd the good undeistanding 
between Burgundy and England Bedford foi the time 
managed to stave off the quairol, and after renewmg hia 
union with Buigundy, laid siege to Oileans, the key of 
southern Fiance The capture of the town seemed certain, 
when tho appearance of Joan of Aic turned tho scale The 
relief of Oileans (1429) was followed by othoi French 
successes, and by the coionation of Charles VIT at Bheiuis 
Tho captiuc of Joan did little foi England, foi tho spirit 
she had mspiied suivived her loss, and hoi death (May 
1131) only uoived tho Fieneh to fiesh efforts It was m 
vain that Bedfoid had Heniy crowned at Paris (Decemhei 
17, 1431) The young king lemamed in Fiance nearly two 
yeais (Apiil 1430 to Febiuaiy 1432), but Ins presence did 
not tuin the tide of French success On the side of 
England the supply of man and money was faUmg short, 
while on that of Fiance a new ty^ie of commandeis was 
coming to the front, who weie nob inclined to repeat the 
diaastious bliindeis of Cidcy and Agincouit The death 
of Bedford’s wife (November 1432) broke tho Imk tliat 
bound Buigundy to England, and negotiations for peace 
weie sot on foot These culminated in a great congiess at 
Alias (July 1435), but the demands of the two coantiies 
woio found incompatible, and the war was renewed 
Borlf Old’s death (September 14, 1486) finally destroyed all 
hope of looovory in Fiance Burgundy at once made peace 
with Chailes VII, and the English commanrleis who 
succeeded Bedfoul were constantly defeated Fans was 
retaken, Noimandy ovoirun Repeated efforts on the part 
of England led only to further exhaustion Meanwhile 
negotiations foi peace had been continued at intervals, and 
led 111 1414 to a truce, during winch Henij was maiiicd 
(April 22, 1445) to Margaret, dauglitei of Rend of Anjou 
It was hoped that this maiiiago, bogethei with the cession 
of Anjou and Maine, would lead to a permanent peace, and 
save Normandy and Quienne But though Anjou and 
Maine weio actually surrendered in 1448, the iiuce was 
broken next year, and before the end of 1460 tho whole of 
Noiniandy was lost In 1451 Quienne was reconquered 
by tho Fiouch, and in 1463 Calais alone remained to 
England The wai was practically at au end 

Its conclusion coincides with the period when the two 
paitios that divided England wore just about to appeal to 
aims The civil w.ii was in gioat raeasuiethe result of Uie 
defeats abroad, as those defeats themselves woic in part the 
consequence of di&coid at home Quaiiels between the 
chief members of the reigning house weie the origin of its 
weakness, financial embarrassment, a divided foreign 
policy, and a feeble administiation brought disgrace on the 
king and his adviseis , family feuds and a long tale of 
mutual injuries added bitterness to political differences 
Eventually au outburst of popular discontent kindled the 
tiain so long pi spared, and the champion of oidor and good 
government began a struggle m winch the original objects 
wore soon lost sight of, aud which ended only with the 
death of tho kiug whose innocent imbecility had caused the 
disorder To check the rivalry of Hemy’s uncle, the duko 
of Qloucester, and his gieat-uncle. Cardinal Beaufort, was 
beyond tho power of the council Bedford alone could 
appease the quarrel, and Bedford’s presence in England 
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meant disaster in Fiance The quarrel between them and 
their adherents was complicated by the existence of the 
Lollards, and the question of peace or war In both 
matters Qloucester, as persecutor of the Lollaids and head 
of tho war-paity, appears to have taken the more popular 
side 'The coronation of the young king at Westirinstei 
(Novemhei 6, 1429) put a formal end to the regency of 
Bedford and Gloncestei, but not to the intrigues of the 
latter The House of Commons was unable to interfeie 
with any eflcct , the Lords were mostly engaged on one side 
or the othei The death of Bedfoid removed the only 
guarantee of peace, and Gloucester attacked Beaufoit with 
more virulence than ever after his brother’s death In the 
midst of these tioubles Homy YI came of age (1442) 
Had lie been a gieat statesman, he would have found an 
almost hopeless task before him But, unfit as he felt Lim- 
self to he, he natuially shrunk from politics, and vas much 
more mtent on completing his foundations at Eton and 
Cambiidgc than on healing the disorders of his couiitiy 
The work of government was loft mainly in the hands of 
Coidmal Beantort and the eail of Suffolk, who did then 
best to secure peace with Fiance On tho other side the 
dukes of Gloucester and York headed tho opposition, and 
took up the cry of reform, with tho object of infusing 
vigour into the government at home and abioad Suffolk, 
howevei, won a great victory in the truce with Franco 
(1444), and through the young queen Maigaiet, whoso 
matriage was chiefly due to his exertions, he obtained com- 
plete influence over the king The suspicious death of 
Gloucester (1447), followed in sue weeks by the death of 
his rival Beaufort, togothoi with the appointment of York 
to the governorship of Ireland, left Suffolk master of the 
situation But such a position could not be long main- 
tained in the face of th e odium which always attaches to a 
favourite, and tho complete failuie of his foieign policy 
brought about his fall (1 160) The king in vain attempted 
to save him, and by so doing shared Ins unpopulaiity, while 
the partial ooncessions he made to the demands of the 
rebels under Jack Cade only postponed the inevitable out- 
bieak The duke of York now made himself the mouth- 

E se of popular discontent When the final loss of Fiance 
exhausted the country’s patience, and the biith of an 
heir to the throne had destroyed his hope of the succossioii, 
he took advantage of Henry’s mental derangement to claim 
tho piotootoiate (1453) It was granted him eaily next 
year, but in 1466 tho king recovered his senses, and Yoik 
was deprived of power Unable to endiiie this he marched 
on London, and on May 22, 1455, the Wars of the Roses 
began in the battle of St Albans The effect of tho battle 
was to bring the queen to the front as the leader of the 
royalists, and to make the quarrel between hei and York ii- 
leconoilable Dining the touryaaia of uneasy quiet which 
followed the first collision, Henry tiled hatd to keep tho 
peace But all his efforts weie vain When the stiuggle 
bioke out anew, and the Yoikists won the battle of Noith- 
amptoQ, ho was forced to consent to an airangeinent by 
which his son was excluded from the succession and York 
recognized as heir to the kingdom (1460) The settlement 
was of short duration Yoik himself lost his life at Wake- 
field, but his son seized the crown and was acknowledged 
king (March 4, 1461) 'fhe battle of Towton brongkt tho 
stiuggle to an end foi ten years, and the capture of Hcniy 
in 1465 seemed to secure Edward IV on the throne Five 
years later a sudden revolution hurled him from it, and 
restored tlie wretched piisonei for n while to liberty, but 
the battle of Barnet destioyed Ins hopes again He had 
time to know that his son had died at Tewkesbury, that hia 
wifo was a pnsoner, and that his cause was finally lost, 
before death released him from captivity on May 21, 1 471 
GlCTtle, pure, and generous, full of good intentions entbu- 
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sia&tic in tlie cause of religion and learning, lie was utterly 
TFitlioat tlie qualities whicli were indispensalile to a 
medisBval king, and lie paid tlia penalty ot incapacity in a 
miseiable death and in the destruction of his bouse But 
this very incapacity ■was an element of the utmost impoit- 
anee in the hieloiy of his tune The weakness of his 
charactei made him the puppet of contending factions, and 
his WBll-meaut but misguided offoits to govern England as 
a constitutional king lad only to anarchy and the tempoiaiy 
downfall of the constitution 

OnginaZ AiU7toi ities/m I7w> alnvL thta> reigiis — Thomas of Wal 
singliam, Hist Anghtana, and Ypodigma Heutlt ith, Ansidlts 
ITcniiei QtiatU I C'oiUinualio jSiilogn Sistoi lai um , OhtoHiqiu, do 
TVaunn, Annals qf St Alban's Abbey, liy John of AmimdtsJiam 
and John ■\Vhollmi.'8tedo, Jiogal and UiaLm ical Zetteis (HennjJY), 
Oapgi lie's GhioMila of SnglancT, aiidXiiei rh, llhisti dtus Ifetaioia, 
Mtrmnals of Ilenty V (Redman, &t. ), Lotteis, da, illuAi atvue of 
II.I jii of Henu/ VI , Political Poems All tho alwre at a puh 
libliLcl in the llolls eeiits Also, XTuvucb V Jleg Angl Oestu 
(EncHibfc Soo ), li-vcs ol Hemy V , "by T Xiyius Foiojulien&ia 
aiidxhomas Ehiilinni (ad Ileaiiio), Engliah Ohionii.leo/t7teieujM 
of Hens y lY , So , niidXeWcjs of Mat gat it of Atijoie, fee (both in 
Camd Soo ), OTitoniclea of Haidyng, OttEibomno, Adam of TTslf, 
Fabyan, Hall, the Pastoti Lett&stfid Gmidnei), OtujMud Xeltaa 
illustiative of Eng Mist (ed Tblln) , Polls ojf Pat liatneni , Pi otced 
tngs, da , of e7io Pnvy Countil («1 Nicolas) 

stodemAutliorities — Besides those alieadygiienaboae, Nioolia’fl 
Mislot it M the Battle of Agiiicoui t , Gaiidnti 'a Jpj i/aco to the Poston, 
Letiots (G W P) 

HENRY VII (1456-1D09), king of England, was 
the founder of the Tudoi dynasty On his mother’s side 
Henry belonged to tho illegitimate hianch of the house of 
Laucastoi, being descended fiom John of Gaunt and 
Catheimo Swmfoid, and it was only in the absence of 
neaier hens that he was accepted as the leprosentative of 
that bouse On the father’s aido he was spmng fiom the 
maniage of Owen Tadoi, a Welsh gentleman, with 
Catherine, widow of Henry V, and this family name 
became tho name of the line of kings which he founded 
On the complete ovoiblnow of the Lancastiians, especially 
after Biohard had won the ihione by putting his nephews 
out of tho way, Henry, undei the name of the carl of 
Richmond, appealed as the centie of the opposition From 
bis o-eda in Brittany oi France he schemed for the overthrow 
of Richard, and made an expedition to England to support 
the unsuccessful rising of Buckingham The inci easing 
unpopnZaiity of Richard gave him gteatei success in Jus 
second enteipiiae He landed at Mdfoid Haven m oider 
to piofit by the good-will of his kinsmen the Welsh, and 
matching into Leicestei shire defeated Richaid at the battle 
of Boswortb, thus ending the Wais of tho Rosea (1485) 
Soon aflei he maiiied Elizabeth daughter of Edwaid IV , 
and so the White Rose and the Red weie umted Heniy, 
howevoi , was not allowed to enjoy the crown m peace Two 
pretenders, one aftei another, led a using against him. 
Lambeit Simnel, peisonatmg the earl of Warwick, son of 
the dttko of Clarence, gathered the Yorkists about him m 
Ireland, and landing in Lancashiie advancedasfar as Stoke 
in Staflfordihiie, wheie he was defeated and made captive 
(1487') Next aiose Peikin Waibeok, a Fleming, who, 
pretending to be one of the punoes muideied by Richard 
m the Towel, leceived much countenance abroad and in 
Scotland, and had many suxiporters among the discontented 
at home But when he ventiued to land in Cornwall, he 
was captured and finally executed (1499) These risings 
troubled the leign of Henry, but did not shake hie thtone 
Ho luled with a firm hand, he took caie to lepress the 
nobles, ah eady almost exterminated in the cmlwur, in this 
cose continuing the policy of Edward IV , ho put down tho 
practice of maintenance, by which they kept bodies of 
letaiueis ready to suppoifc them in battle, and in every way 
sought to conceutrate in tho person of the king the whole 
power of the nation Henry was a parsimonious and 


calculating rulei, who avoided wai, gamed hy diplomacy 
wliat othei sovereigns attempted by foice, kept a v oil-filled 
treasuiy, and made two biief expeditions into Fiance the 
occasion of amnssing additional wealth His aiaiice led 
bim even to levive old and foigottan statutes, and to exact 
heavy fines from those who had transgressed them, in which 
evil woik he was assisted by the two well-knouii Jau jers 
and Dudley Hia leigu is maikcd also bj two 
maiiiagc anangoinents which had gicat influence on subse- 
quent histoiy Ills son Aitliui was wedded to Cathoiino 
of Aiagon When Aithur died in 1502, i few months 
aftei the maiiiage, Catherine remained in England in oidcr 
to he muted to the youngei sou Homy, though tho miptuils 
did not take place till alter his accession to the tluoiie 
Tho othei mairiagewas that of the young piuico&shlaigaiot 
to James IV of Scotland (1503), which a centiiiy ittoi 
resulted in tlie union of tho ciowne Homy VII died in 
1509, leaving, it is said, a tieasuie of two million pounds 
to his Buccessoi He was by no moans an amiable oi 
liopnlai sovereign, but did great seivico in settling and con- 
solidating Uie kingdom iftor tho long ti oublos 

Tho authoiitios foi Iloniy TII am — Mcmoiiith of Jlinti/ XII 
(with wliiLh 19 puhlishod Boiniith’sJ/nio? in di XUaJIcnt ti i I'll ), 
■cud. Zeitets aaa Papers lUtistiativi, qf ircniy YIT , both tihUil hj 
Gaiidnoi , ond Bacon's JUistoiy of Monty 7’'2f , cdilLd hj lUliiig 

HENRY Vrir (1491-1547), king of England, was bom 
m 1491, being the second son of Homy YII and of liia 
wife Elizabeth of York On tho death of his cklei hi othei 
Aithur in 1603, he became hen appaieiit to the thioiio 
As yoimgci son Hemy had been oducatod for tho chuicli, 
and it IS said that his interest in theology was duo to those 
enily studies , but as he was only eleven when his biuLliei 
die4 they could not have been eitliei extensive oi x>rofouiul 
His tiaining undoi the sevoie and motbodioal Heniy VII 
mnstliave boon a very careful one , he w as deeply iiitci csLid 
in the new learning, and was a most accomjilishul siholai 
During his fathei’s lifetime we heai nothing of the vouiig 
king oxcejit ns the destined liusbaiid of Cilhcriuo of 
Aiigon, the widow of his brothei Aithur, a lady su jtan 
older than iiimsolf It suited tlio plans of the old 
monaichs, their parents, that Cablioiino should be wedded 
to Hemy, and so she remained in England cliiung tliuhovon 
yeais of hei widowhood Henry wis only eighteen wlicn 
the deatli of lus fathoi (1300) left tho tlirutio of Eiigl.itid 
vacant, as well asset him fiee to shape Ins own c.iippi 
Hia first imiioitant act was to fidfil tlio coiiliacL iiii 
posed upon him by his fathei to inairy CatliciniQ Jlie 
ministers, almost without exception, ncie in finnui of Iha 
maiiiago Heniy expressed himsolC highly delighted with 
his Wife Catherine was fond of linn to excess Tho dis- 
paiity of years was not so marked at that cat ly poiiod, 
Catherine was aininhlo, acoomiilished, of tho bluest blood 
in Euiops, closely eonnectod with the most 2 'owoiful 
dynasties, a queen of whom England with her then diimn- 
islied piestige might well bo iiroud For tho time all wont 
well, and no one saw in such a siinplo event the seeds of 
a groat revolution 

Enghshmen were not in the mood to anticipate evil at 
the accession of Heniy la tho young king all the condi- 
tions requisite for a pi osperousioign seemed to bo combined 
xn a laie clegiee To the dull monotony, vaiiecl cmlj by 
Yoikist reb^ions, to the greed, bUMpiwon, and jLiilousy 
which made the shady aide of tho iirovious leign, suecetded 
an era of splendour and enjoyment in which ovciy fiee and 
generous impulse should have fi eo scope As Henry united 
in hia own peisonthe luxes of the ’White Bose and the Red, 
tiiere was no likehhood of a revival of the old broils 
Those who grudged to see hie Lancaatriau father on the 
throne were well pleased to see it occujncd by a son of 
Elizabeth of Yoik The hated avarice of Hemy VJI had 
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piovided means for the popnlaiity of hit BUCceBsor, and to 
Homy VIII fell the easy and geneioua rdle of squandeiing 
the tieasuro wlunh hia fatliei had amassed Nor was tins 
the only lespect in ■which the young Homy enteied on the 
fiiufc ot otlici men’s labouis In the Wais of the Hoses, 
and by the policy of Edwaid IV and Ileniy VII , the old 
foudal nobility had been bi ought veiylow VTien nothing 

moie M IS to 00 fcaicd from that quaitei, it was Ilemy 
VIII ’b easy task to gatliei louiid him the bioken lemnants, 
to attach them to his poiaon, and to make them the ready 
in-stiumeuts of his wall, in slioit, to oonveit the representa- 
tives of a haughty feudal baionage into submissive courticis 
In clniactei the young Ileniy was a Ling according to the 
pojplc’s heait, oven in his faults he was exceptionally 
loitunate Ho was handsome, fiauk, extiavagant, of vast 
musculin stionglh, accoinpbshod m all the manly exeicises 
of the time and in the new learning , ho tv as vain, thirsting 
foL populauty, eigoi to letiieve the old renown of Englani^ 
the enemy of Eianco, and chcamt always of lenewing 
the conquests of the IXoniya and Edwaids It is not 
suipusiiig that Ilciiiy excited the highest expoctalioiia m 
all clisscs of las subjects, foi his vaiied character ofiered 
an atti active side to all of them The men of the now 
leaiaiug wcie chaiined by his love of lotteis Ecclebiostics 
saw with ploasuie his iiuuotual perfoimance of the duties 
of idigiou All good men were delighted with the excel- 
lence and inaity of his piivate life Statesmen were btruck 
by hib capacity foi business , his gaiety and fiankness 
captivated Iho couitieia, the piospect of Eiench conquest 
inspiiod the wailike and the ambitious From the desenp 
tioii of Ileiiiy by the Venetian ambassadoi, Qiostiniani, m 
1510, wo can easily pei ceive what tmpiossion he must have 
made on Eiiglmd at his accession — “ IIis Majesty is 
Iwu.ity-nino ycais old, and cKtiemely handsomo Hatuie 
could not have done luoie for him lie i& much handsomer 
than any othoi boveieigu ot Ohiisbendom, — a good deal 
hiiudsuinei than the king of Fiance, — very fair, and Ins 
whole flame admiiahly piopoitioned On heaiing that 
Fiancis I wtno a led beaid, he allowed his own to giow, 
and as it is roddislt, ho has now got a heard that looks hke 
gold lie IS veiy accomplibhed, a good musician, com 
poses well, is a most capital horseman, a fine joustei, 
speaks good Fiencli, Latin, and Spanish, is very leligions, 
hears tin oo mas-tes daily when he hunts, and sometimes five 
on othoi days He hears the ofiice every day in the queen’s 
chamber, — that is to tay, vospoi and comiilino He is very 
fond of hunting, and never takes his diversion without tinng 
eight 01 ten hoises, which he causes to be stationed befoie- 
h ind along the lino of counbiy ho means to take , and when 
one 19 tiled he mounts another, and befoie he gets homo 
they are all oxhaiisted He is oxticmely fond of tennis, at 
which game it is the prettiest thing in the W’Oild to see him 
play, his fair skin glowing through a shut of the finest 
texbiue ” When wo take all these faots into consideiation, 
when wo lomombet also that erelong he had raised England 
fiom a third-rate position to a level with the greatest 
powers of Europe, and that for twenty yeais nothing 
serious oecaiied to biaak the harmony of his leign, we 
cannot be surjinsed that Henry was a most populoi king 
The reign of Henry falls naturally into two periods, 
separated by the question of the divorce During the fiiet 
peiiod Henry is the splendid and jovial king at home, 
abroad a figmo of the fiist magnitude in the wans and 
mtoniationnl diplomacies of the time Both m home and 
foreign affairs, but particularly the Ihttor, Wolsey was the 
right hand man of the king, ready, as occasion served, either 
to transact the whole business of the government, or to be 
the hnmble instiument of the king, when the royal hand 
did actively interfere In point of fact Henry alwasya was 
master, and took a keen intorest m business The events 
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of the first peiiod w ere concerned chiefly wuth the foieign 
waib At home, witli the exception of the execution of 
Empson and Dudley, the in&tiumeutb of his fathei’s extor- 
tion, who suffeied, however, on a tinniped-up charge of 
tieaeon, nothing important occuiied Theie w'eie Christ- 
mas levels, May festivals, tilting matches, in winch Homy 
olwroys shone victorious, and in winch he squandered the 
tieasuies of his fathei But tho soiioub endeaionis of the 
time were diiected abroad , Heiny joined Lis lelatives 
Feidinand and Maximilian in a league against Fiance 
Though Heniy took a personal share in the campaign in 
Fiance of 1513, and won the easy Battle of Spuis, and 
though Suiiey, his general, gained tho great >ictory of 
Flodden, no substantial result was attained by tho wai 
Henry was duped and then abandoned by his allies When 
he was undeceived, he made peace (1514) with France, 
which was cemented by the marriage of his youthful sitter 
Maiy to the old and worn out Louis XII Soon aftei, when 
Loins was succeeded by Fionois I (lbl5), and Chailes V 
enteied ou the government of his heieditaiy dominions 
(151G), the three monaiclis who figure so conspicuously as 
the oontemporaiiea ot tho Eefoimation, end whoso doings 
constitute so much of the histoiy of tlie 16th century, found 
themselvos face to face Witli these tw o and w itli the suo- 
ceasive popes Ileniy had to do duiing the lest of his life 
Their lelations at fiist woie cliivahous and e\eu fiiendly 
Heniy never had any chance of sucoesB in Lis canvass foi 
the impeiiol crown When it fell to Chailes, it made him 
beyond a doubt the fiisb monaich of the ago, his success 
placed him m opon nvaliy to Fiance, but to Henry, 
fortunate again, it gave the desiiable prospect of being 
couited by tho tw'o rivals, and even of acting as aibitoi in 
their disputes Homy, howevei, descended fiom this lofty 
position to engage in quaiiels which Lad no concern ■w ith 
tho tine Intel ests of England Tho chimeia of Fiench 
conquest again fascinated hmi and his people, so that when 
the false chivalry of the Oloth of Gold had degenerated into 
wai. Homy took the side of Cliarlos In the oampoign of 
1623 the English foicos advanced to within eleven leagues 
of Fans, but the wai led to no durable and satisfactory resuE 
Bs fai as Henry was concerned The people giew sick of 
the heavy contributions they wcie called upon to make, and 
threatened revolt After the battle of Pavia (1525), ■where 
the French weie completely overtlirown and then Ling made 
pnsonei by the armies of Charles, the policy of Hemy w as 
completely disturbed, Till that event it had been clear 
enough The commeicial iiitciests of the country, which 
weie bound np with tho Flemish dommione of Cbailes , the 
ambition of Wolsey, who founded his hope of the papal 
cro'wn on the good-wiU of the emperor, the heieditary 
enmities and warlike instincts of the people, as well as the 
inchnation of tho king, coincided conveniently in reqniimg 
the imperial aUionoe But now France wae down, and the 
balonoe of powei, already a woikmg conception in pohtics,, 
was deatioyed, while Chailes in bis tiiumph ignored the 
claims of Henry, and bad moie than once disappointed the 
amhi^tion of Wolsey Under these ciroumstancos English 
policy was foiced o^ut of its old groove, and an aiUiance was' 
made with Franco Ba a ebort time, moreover, inteiests' 
and passions of a far more momentous natuie emerged! 
The dilettante politics of Heniy’s early cmeei weie to bo 
supeiseded by occupations of a tragically earnest nature 
Adventurous enterprises abioad were to give place to leal 
inteiests at home, and tho jovial young king was to be 
transformed into tho steran, eelf-willed, and often cruel 
revolutionary The serious and important part of Henry’sr 
lifo therefore is still to come but before leaving the earlier 
period it IB well to remark that it lasted twenty j^eais, or 
more than half of his reign , that during these years Heniy 
was popular in the highest degree , and especially that he 
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had giatified the national pride of hia subjects by restoiing 
England to a leading position in Europe This should not 
be iorgotten during the tioubled and more q^uestionabla 
events that weie to follow 

The year 1528 may justly be fixed as the tuinmg point 
of Henry’s life By that time the divoiee had become a 
national and even a European question, and Henry had 
decisively committed himself to the course which was to 
result m the sepaiation from Rome It is not clear when 
the plan of a divorce began to take shape in Henry's mind, 
it was the slow result of a variety of causes which weie not 
deal to the king himself We know, howevei, that Anne 
Boleyn returned to the court of England in 1522, that she 
made quite a sensation thoie as soon ds she appeared , and 
that among otliei admirers, mariied and nnmaincd, Henry 
Booii ovpiessed a decided preference for her On the othei 
hand, he seems to have been alienated fiomCatheiine long 
ere the question of divorce became public, if we may trust 
a statement of liis own, he had abstained from her bed aitico 
1521:, and his coldness foi her increased with hia love ioi 
Anne That his scruples legnrding his marriage awoke 
about the same time was certainly a veiy convenient coin- 
cidence The danger, however, of a disputed succession in 
the absence of male heirs was a real one The situation 
piobably justified such an extraordinary measure as a 
divoice, though we must recollect that the raising of a 
second family, rival to Mary the daughter of Gather me, 
might preoipitabe the veiy crisis which men feared Still 
we must admit on the whole that the national mteiest and 
the inclination of Heniy coincided, and that concern foi his 
kingdom piobably had a large part in the mixed motives 
w-hicii urged him to seek a divorce 

When the demand for a divoice was fiist foimally laid 
before the pope in 1 527, no one anticipated that it would 
enoountoi so many difficulties The great opponent of it 
was Chailes V , who loyally supported his aunt, and who, as 
the event proved, had the pope entirely in his powei But 
for the emperoi, Clement would soon have oi ranged evexy- 
thing to the satisfaction of the English court As it was, 
he sought safety in delay Thus he declined giving any 
decisive answer himself, and when he delegated the ease to 
Wolsoy and Campeggio, he managed still furthei todefei the 
question and then to revoke it to Rome (1529) By that 
time Henry’s patience was exhausted As eaily os 1528, 
and as if sure of a speedy decision in then favour, the king 
and Aline were living familiaily togethei undet the same 
loof Their disappointment was natuial, and Henry soon 
began to take moie active measures He appealed fiom the 
pope to the universities Notwithstanding his hfe-long 
sei vices Wohey was discaided, because he was supposed not 
to have been sufficiently earnest about the divoice The 
same yeai (1529) a parliament was called, which pioved to 
be the ready auxiliary of the king in his new pohoy This 
paihanient, which sat at mteivals from 1529 to 1536, had 
little independent or substantive power , it wbs made up 
largely of the nominees and creatures of the court, Etnd 
seldom moved but at the royal initiative Still it was well 
that the old foims should be recognized in the great changes 
that were coming, and significant that the strong willed 
Tudor felt it safe to have the nation at bis back The 
changes themselves were gradual, and weie by no means 
disagreeable to the advanced and influential part of tlie 
nation Only a very small minority had any sympathy 
with the Lutheian movement , but many wished to see the 
church refoimed, to have her power curtailed, and that 
England should take up a more mdependent attitnde 
towards the pope Under these circumstances Henry found 
It easy to cairy the majoiity, especially the active and pro- 
gressive part, of the nation with him In no case was the 
parliament of 1629 conscious of its destiny , what it con- 
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templated was not a revolution but only some necessary 
reform, it, as well as Henry, would have been astonished to 
hcai that they were working on the side of Lutliei Yet 
the parliament soon pioceeded to take some veiy decisive 
steps In 1629 the probate duties and mortuanes (or 
burial fees) exacted by the chuich weie cuitailed , the 
cleigy weropiohibited fi om following secular employments, 
lesidence was enfoiced, and pluralities forbidden In 1531 
the cleigj weie laid under the charge of pixmuniie, which 
they bought off by the payment of -£118,000, and the 
acknowledgment that the king was supiemo head of the 
church In 1532 the abuses of “ Benefit of Cleigy” weie 
refoimed, annates abolished conditionally, and the inde- 
pendent legislative powei given np by convocation Soon 
after the king took a stop which precipitated the oiisis , ho 
maiiied Anne Boleyn, an event which was quickly follow ed 
by the publication in Flandeis of a thieat of excommumca 
tion from Rome After this the Act of Appeals w as passed, 
foibiddmg appeals fiom the English ecclesiastical couits to 
Rome, and Cranmer, in a couit at Dunstable, declaied the 
maiiiage with Catheiiiie null and void In the following 
yeai (1534) the papal autlioiity in England was annulled, 
and by the Act of Supremacy Heiiiy was declaied supremo 
head of the English Church The next step was a sad one , 
hntit convinc^ tho woild that the king was in earnest 
Sir Thomas Moie and Fishei, bishop of Winchester, the 
noblest champions of tho old faith, two of the best and 
noblest Englishmen of the time, weie executed for i of using 
to accept the Supiemacy Act (1636) Such an event pio- 
duced a deep sensation in Euiope, but it was decisive, 
when the pope diew up the Bull of Deposition in 1536, 
which, however, was not published till 1538, the rupture 
with Rome was complete In the same year (1636) the 
fiist Articles of religion, ten in numbei, were diawn up , in 
effect they weie a gieat simplification of the old ciced, 
though li.ey gave little encouiagement to LutheianiHn 
At the same time the Act for the dissolution of tho smalloi 
monasteiies, which was based upon the report of a com- 
mission of inquiiy, was passed, being the final important 
measure of the fiist Reformation pailiament With such 
events as the abolition of the papal powei in England and 
the dissolution of the monasteries modem England begins , 
they inaugurate a fundamental change in the national policy 
and m tho stiuctuio and habits of society While the 
puipose, leal or ostensible, of Hemy had been merely to 
many a younger woman and ptovide foi tho succession, he 
had effected the greatest revolution vliicli England has 
undergone 

Hemy hod indeed succeeded in tho task to winch he had 
applied himself nme years hefoie , but the enemies he had 
laised weie foimidable, and he was destined to many a 
bitter disappointment He had excited the hostility of the 
pope and the empeior , worst of all, he had seiiously hurt 
the feelings and prejudices of a laige doss of Ins subjects 
Tho danger of foreign invasion was greatly increased by 
the discontent both in the north and west of England, 
where the love of use and wont in the chuich and in the 
national habits was stiongest Tho death of Catheune had 
indeed greatly relieved him, as it made reconciliation with 
the empeior practicable, and deprived the English opposition 
of a common centio The rising in Ireland was suppiessod 
without mudi difficulty, but the discontent in the north 
which broke out in the Pilgrimage of Qiace was a foimid- 
able danger (1636) It was aveited more by skilful states- 
manship on Henry’s part than by open show of force I he 
opposition in the west was nipped in the bud by the execu- 
tion of its leaders, the marquis of Exeter and Lord 
Montague (1638) These measures of the king and of his 
minister Oiomwell sometimes appeared cruel and uiyustifi- 
able, but they kept the country united , Charles was con- 
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vincad of the futility of an inva&ion, and the thundeibolts 
of tho pope tell Laimless to the giound In all tlus ciisis, 
wlion a wiong step oi the appeai.ince of vacillation might 
have occasioned a leligious wai, in which the coiisei vatism 
at home would have been seconded by the aiiniosof Spam, 
tho eneigy and the commandiTis sagacity of Henty did more 
than aught else to save the countiy To him the piaise is 
chiefly due that this gieat i evolution was comparatively fiee 
fiom blood and havoc 

Ileniy had dolicd the empeioi and the pope, and he hod 
suppic&sed the consei vatii e Catholic discontent at homo 
witli a high hand , hub lie was novel disposed to be a 
Piotostanb Instead of following the lead of the advanced 
Rofoitnois he impiessod upon the English Chuich his own 
inodoiato and substantially Catholic theology At thiity 
he had defended the seven sact aments against Liithei , ho 
was tlmty-si'L when he took up the question ot divoice, and 
he was foity cto his ielation:> to tho pope had hoidened into 
ahonation andliostilily All lus life ho was oitliodoA liom 
conviction as well as fiom tiaditionnl assont Such a man 
could not bo a levolutionary iii theology Ho repicssed 
with a film hand all evoosa in mnovation, showing equal 
avoiiion to the iconoclastic mob and to iconoclastic 
pieacheis Tho bill of the Si'c Ai tides, passed in the same 
yeai that saw tho final dissolution of the monastic system 
of England, was the most lemaikablc exemplification ot 
this spuit of Haniy It also pioves that innovation m 
theology was a new thing to the moss of tho English nation, 
and its penalties too cleaily illustiate the fact that lehgiou 
was nob considoied an iiidividnal and private mattei, but a 
national iiiteiest, the violation of which was a capital 
offonoo It IS to the lioiioui of Ileniy that the victims of 
the Bloody Statute wcio so few Fivo bundled aiiests weie 
made by the eagoi Catholic paityiu a smglo fortnight after 
the passing of tho bill , but tho king intoiposed m timo, 
and only twenty-eight snffeied under tho statute dating the 
whole reigii 

In tho moantimo Homy had been less fortunate in the 
niitumomal scheme which hid been the occasion of all the 
changes and dangeis wo hava noted A few months after 
tho doith of Cathoime, Anne Boleyn was sent to the scaffold 
Anno may have boeii guilty of the ci lines laid to herchaige, 
bub Keiiiy himself had taught hei to cast aside all feminine 
icsoivB and self-tespocb, and his fickle lieait had been capti- 
vated by anothei, long bofoio tho disclosures which weie 
tho giound of Iiei death Homy mniied lus now love, 
Jane Soymoiii, the day aftoi the execution of Anne (1536) 
The birth of Edwaid m the following year giatified the 
king’s desiio for a male hen , but tho eaily death of Jane 
loft him again, without a queou After an interv<il of more 
than two years Oroniwoll undeitook to piocuro a suitablo 
wife at tho Piotostant couita of Get many, but hie rum 
was nob less oomplebe than that of his patron Wolsey on 
a similar occasion ten years before Anne of Cleves found 
no favour lu tho king’s eyes , she was divorced and 
pensioned off, whilo tho onotnies of Cromwell succeeded m 
sending him to the aoattold Anne’s place was occupied by 
Catheiina Howard, till she, really guilty, was also executed 
(15 13) For his sixth and list queen Henry married (1543) 
Catherme Pan, who proved a patient wife and an excellent 
nurse During the last few years of Henry’s leign home 
affairs and tho question of the religious revolution ceased 
to bo tho exclusive subject of iiitsiost England and the 
neighhouiing powers were constiamed to acquiesce for the 
time being in Henry’s arrangement of things Even the 
emperor cultivated his alhanco His foieign politics ended 
very much as they bogau — with a war against Scotland and 
France The foimei arose out of certain border qunnels, 
the Scots were beaten at Solway Moss, but defeated an 
English force at Anorum M oor After the death of James V 
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Heniy’s couise was to ariange a mariiage of the infant queen 
of Scots with his own son Edwaid The plan failed tliiough 
Heiiiy’s self-will, and Scotland was ravaged to no puipose 
The wai with Fiance (1513-46) was equally fiuitless Its 
chief featuie was a tbieatcned invasion by a formidable 
French fleet, whitli for some time was mastei of the Channel 

At home the most important point of inteiest was the 
atiuggle between the two factions, Piotestant and Con- 
scivaiive, which had now for some yeais coiifioiited each 
othei — Norfolk and Bishop Oaidinei of Winche&tci being 
the leadeis of the lattei, while the queen, Cianniei, and the 
eail of Iloittoid, uncle of young Edwaid, weie at the lie.id 
of the foimei Ciomwell had alieady fallen uiidei tho 
machmitions of the Conseivative paity Ciunmei and even 
tho queen weie not quite safe fiom its attacks The heads 
of that paity uow suffered at the close of the reign Suiicy 
was executed, and Norfolk was savod only by the death of 
the king The effect of such measures w'us to make the 
piosperta of Edwaid secure by conffrming the powei of Ins 
uncle Heitfoid 

Heniy was anxious to ariange affaus for theoccession of 
hu> son, as he felt his own life waning away Though only 
in his fifty-sixth year he was unwieldy with disease and 
coipulency, andrequiied to be wheeled fiom looiu to room , 
on nlcei la the leg had troubled him £oi many years In 
this as in so many othei respects the contrast between the 
beginning and end of his caieer is stiiking the young 
athlete is biaasfoimed into a helpless invalid , the joviality, 
the enthnsiasm, and the unanunity of las eaihei leign gave 
place to a long peiiod of gloom and contention, lepiessed 
only by the savage and impel loue hand of tho king He 
died on the 28th of Januaiy 1517 

The chni ictoi of Ileniy has long been a Btumbling-block 
to histoiians, and will always he a puzzle to such as classify 
mankind under the two heads of good and bad without 
lecogniziug tho iiitoimcdiato giadations to which the vast 
mtyoiity belong To many it is all tho mote inexplicable, 
because the contrast between Ins youth and docliinng man- 
hood IS so appaiently complete Yet it was a xJ^^fectly 
consistent, though a mixed charactei, and the later x^buses 
of it ate only a natuial development of the eaihei He 
was always stiong-wiUed to excess, capacious, and fickle, 
with the sensuouB part of his natuie piedomiuating In 
hm youth his basei tendencies weie conti oiled by his love 
of populaiity, his legaid foi his excellent wife, Ins own 
sense of duty, and the vigorous animal spiiits which found 
congenial play in physical exercise and in foieign wai In 
his matmor years he was more self-reliant and therefore 
less dependent on populaiity, aftei Losing lus regard foi 
Catheiine he fell into baser companionshiii , as hie health 
began to fail, lus boistorous spiiits declined Worst of all, 
his constilutionid fickUnoss took the foini of disloyalty to 
his successive wives, and to lus friends and ministers In 
the time of Henry there was no acuter man than Su Thomas 
Moie Ills verdict may be accepted as final on this aspect 
of the king’s charactei In the height of lus favoui with 
the king, aftei walking an hour with him in tlio gaiden at 
Chelsea, the king holding his aim about his neck, More 
confessed that he had "no cause to be proud thereof, for 
if my head would wm him a castle m France it should not 
fad to go ” Such may have been the repulsive side of 
Henry Iduch moi e impoitant, howovei, than the consider- 
ation of his personal character is the question as to the 
nature and tendency of the historic work in which ho took 
the initiative Was thot the outcome merely of misguided 
self-will concealing itself under the guise of duty, or was it 
the tiue and durable expiession of the claims and aspirations 
of the time i The passions of Henry had certainly too much 
to do with it , the work he did was, like his chaiacter, 
mixed with baser elements But the best answei to such 
XI, — 84 
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n question ie, to be found in tbo modem biatoiy of England 
That luetoiy in its iJiogre&sive spirit, in its giadualappioxi- 
mation to a boniidei and bcttoi state of society, and in its 
liboial openness to tbe inftuenco of tiutli, is only tbe con- 
tinuation and dc.\ elopment of tbe MOik of Ilemy In bia 
luptnio with tbe pope, in Ins abolition of an iiUe and anti- 
quated uionastioism, and in hia endeavoui to establish a 
puiifiod and simplified Catliolicism as tbe permanent cieed 
of England, he was fighting on the side of truth and light 
and piogiess The English Ilefoimation was too much 
allDyerl with baaei elements to serve as an ideal example of 
a gieab bistoiic change , yet it snccoeded bettei than any 
othei in appropiiating the good both of the old and the 
new, 111 avoiding a violent inptuie with the post, in keeping 
the nation unanimous, and in escaping those fatal religions 
■wats which desolated Europe foi neaily a centmy and in 
Germ^n 7 delayed the piogiess of civilization fora centmy 
moie This desirable consummation a as due fiist of all to 
Heniy, whose sagacity and unfaltering i osolntion baffled the 
enemies of lofoim both at homo and abroad, who repiossed 
the hasty movements of either fanatical extreme in England, 
and who, with his real reveieneo for the teaching of the 
past, had a hearty contempt foi its abuses He was no hero, 
no ideal man oi king, he sliaied fully in the coniseness 
and ladahcaoy of the age , he was fickle in his peisonal 
attaohmentb, and did not shimk fiomdestioying those who 
ciossed his plans , hut he had a leal and lofty sense of hia 
duty as a king , he had a tiue insight into the men and 
things he had to deal with, and heliied to lead tho countiy 
into a new era 

Sow M foi tU Lift and Sittorij of ffemn FIIT~SUUe Fajitn 
diM iny the ? ai'/n <»■ Henry VITl (Rccoul Commission), C'alendais of 
State Papcia, witli intiodaotions by Diower, down to 1B30 fflolls 
series), Giustimini's Fow Yeats at the Cmnt of Homy vTII , 
1B1B-1S19, ICinBitius’s Zetlets , Lcgiaiid’s Ihdovie du Livoiee, 
Cavemlisli s Life of Walaey , Hopei’s Zfe ofJWoie , Hall’s Ohtonuh 

Impoitant ni'>to> teal iVotls iteaUng of Iltmy VJII — TiouJc’s 
JTistan/ of Znjlotiid, sols i-iv , Xingard’s Htstaty of England, 
Hallam's OonatUiUional IMoty, vol i , Bmiict’s Histoiy of the 
Eifotinahon, Scobohm’s Ot-foid E(fmmais,t.xui.\aaEta(fth6 Pto 
iostant Eevolution (T K ) 

HENRY I (876-936), Geiman king, was bom in 876 
iQ Saxony, of which his father, Otto, was duke !P[e dis- 
tinguished himself lu early youth by the courage and 
oneigy with which he warred against the Slavonic tubes 
to the east of his native duchy Otto, who died m 912, 
appointed Henry his successor, not only as duke of Saxony 
but ns lord of Thurmgia and part of Eranconia Conrad I , 
stimulited by certain ecclesiastical advisers whom Heniy’s 
indepaudeut beaiiug towards tbe churcb had deeply offended, 
refuted tho claims of the young duke , but be was ulti- 
mately left in possession of all the lauds his father had 
ruled After Couiad’s death Henry was chosen king by 
the Franconian and Saxon nobles, and he had not much 
difficulty in securing the acqmescanoe q£ the rest of 
Germany For some years Lotharingia or Lorrame bad 
held en uncertain position between the kingdoms of the 
East end the West Frauks, os Germany and Prance were 
then called, but at this time Duke Giselbert^ who was 
an old fiiend of Henry, quarrelled with Choiles fto 
Simple, and tiansferred his allegiance to the German 
king Fol eight centuries afterwards Lorraine remained 
a pait of Germany From the time of Louis the Obild, 
Germany had been tormented by the Hungonana, whoi 
were still a savage race, and who had the advantage of 
fighting on horseback while the Geimans resisted them 
on foot In 922 an Hungarian chief was ceptured, and 
Ills people weie compelled to purchase his release hy 
agreeing to a nine years’ tniee, on condiliiai]. that Henry 
should during this time pay an annual tribute In the 
noithern districts the Germans had hitherto lived for thei 
most part m small villages or on separate settlementB, after 


the fashion described in the Gmmma of Tacitus Henij, 
perceiving that so long as they continued thus e\p osed to 
attack they could nevoi be safe, began the building of cities 
throughout Saxony and Thuringia, and in the other ducliio', 
lus example was extensively followed He also tiained 
hi 3 vassals to meet the enemy on hoi&eback, thus giving 
a btiong impetus to the movement winch lesulted in the 
institutions of chivaliy 'When his auangemonls ucio 
complete he tiiod his new foice in a contest with tho 
Danes and with some Slavonic tubes, whom ho uttcily 
defeated In 933 the Hiiiigaimns demanded as usual 
the tnbute winch had till then been punctually paid, and 
when it was lefused invaded Thuringia with a gieat aiuiy 
Hemy twice defeated them, and they w eie so ovoiwlielmed 
by this nnsfoituna tliafc they did not entei Cleiniaiiy foi 
some years, and weie nevei again seen m the noithern 
duchies Having thus bioken the power of all tho 
chief enemies of his countiy, Hemy took piccautions 
foi the future by establishing the maiches of SLlileswig, 
of Meissen, and peibapa of Biandenbuig In lus homo 
government he acted with great caution and judgment 
The dukes bad become so pow’ciful that there Viss soma 
dangoi of their altogether oveisliadowiug the tlnoue 
Instead of directly meeting this peiil by foiting them into 
submission, as was afteiwaids done by lus sou Otto, lu. 
attached them to Ins interests by confiimmg them iii 
many of then lights and by acting as a mcdiatoi in then 
disputes Towaids the close of his life lus position w as 
so secnio that he lesolved. to go to Romo and cUiui tho 
imperial crown In the midst of his pnopaiatious ho died 
m 936 at Memleben, and w'as buiied m &t Potci’s climch 
at Qnedlmburg He was one of tho wisest and most 
eneigetio of the Qeiman kings, and through lua encourago 
moat of muiuupial life, and his powerful defence of Get many 
against hm foreign enemies, his leign marks an epoch of 
the highest impoitanoe in eaily meduBval liistoiy By his 
first wife, Hatbuig, he had a son Thankmai, who gav o Otto 
I, his successor, mnchtionble Aftoi she was put away 
he married Matilda, tha daughter of a Saxon count, and 
the gentle and noble chaiactei of tins lady, who v as uni- 
veisdly beloved, was of essential seivice to him in Lis lulo 

Seo ■VTttiW, JahrUlcha dca Zetitsehen Ecuhs tmitr JTciii) tt,h I 
(Buhn, 1837, 2il td , 1803) 

HENRY II (972-1024), Holy Roman ompcioi, was 
'bom in 972 He was the son of Heiiiy tho 'Wrangloi, 
duke of Bavaiia, a grandson of King Hoiiry I In 095 
he succeeded to the duchy of Bavoim, and six yoois 
of tei wards went to Romo with the young cmpcioi Otto 
HI , to whom he rendered important seivicos ^Vhen 
Otto III died, Henry, as tho chief surviving repiesonto^ 
tive of the house of Saxony, took possession of the insignia 
of the empire, and was crowned German king at Maanz 
on iho 7th of June 1002 Encomaged by distuibances 
m Germany, a rebellious party of nobles in noithcm 
Italy raised Maigrave Ilarduin of Ivrca to the throne of 
'Lombardy, but Henry advanced against them, and, like 
his immschata predecessors, made himself mastoi of the non 
crown Hia most determined enemy duimg the greater 
part of hie reign was Boleslaiis II of Poland This 
ambitious and strong willed prince annexed Bohemia, and 
dnnng the king’s absoncp m Italy broke into Lusatia and 
Meissen, Henry hurried back, defeated Boloslana in 1 005, 
and granted Bohemia in fief to Jaromii, son of the jnevions 
^ dnke Bolealans, however, continued the wai, which was 
nob ended till 1018, when Henry was obliged to conclude 
peace on. terms that were much moie favourable to tho 
Poles than he would have voluntarily granted In the 
midst of this straggle he had to make war on Adalbero, 
hia wife’s In other, who seized the archbishopric of Trives, 
and was protected in lus elaim by another bi other of tlie 
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emjiiess, the duLe of Havana Both weie oveicome and 
depiived of thou dignities, although. Bavaiia was ultimately 
re'btoiod to the older of the two bi others Hemy also put 
down icbellions lu Flanders and lilewisen, and ho concluded 
an impoitant tieaty w ith Rudolf III of Buigundy, wheieby 
aftoi Rudolf 'b death the country wab to bo united to 
Geimaiiy In 1013 Ileniy wont for the second time to 
Italy, wheio Ilaiduin had again lai&ed himself to the throne 
The ii-^uipoi w as displaced, and in 1014 Hemy was ci owned 
ompoioi at Romo by Benedict VIIT, whom he liad con- 
firmed in the papal see in opposition to the antipope 
Giogoty At the lequostof Benedict the empeioi retmned 
to Italy in 1022 in oidoi to diivc back the Gieeks, who 
woio steadily pi ossing iioitliwaids In this enteipiibe ho 
associated himself with the Noimans, who thus became oiio 
of the most iinpoihint faclois in the political life of Italy 
Iloniy’b health, which was always feeble, rapidly declined 
aftoi this thud visit to his southern domiuioiis, and m 1024 
he died Ho was canonized by Pope Eugonina III , and 
at a l.itei time bis wife, Cunigundc, was also laiiked among 
tbc siint-, It was natuial that they should be thus 
honomed, not only because of their fervent piety, but 
because the church has laioly had a more splendid bene 
faetoi than Ileniy 11, whoso luling policy was to balance 
the poWBi of the gieat nobles by inciensing that of the 
spiiitual piinces He also founded the bishopiic of Bam 
beig, which was placed iindoi the immediate juiisdiction 
of the p ipo, and to which ho left by will all his treasuies 
and his mignificent aUodial possessions 

iS(>e Hirst li, JahibucM) dos DnitacJm Meitlis uiUei jremitdill 
(Doiliu, 1802-75) 

HENTiY III (1017-1056), Holy Roman empeioi, was 
the sou of Conrad II, the foundei of tbs Fianoonian 
dynasty He was bom lu 1017, and his father, anxious to 
miko the succession secuie and to stiengthon. the anthoiity 
of the crown, caused him to be elected Goiman king in 
1020, cioating him lu 1027 duke of Bavoiia, and lu 1038 
duke of Swibia and king of Buigundy He became the 
loignmg sovoroign of Qeimany in 1039, at the age of 
twenty two Of an uptight and leaolute temper, ho soon 
made liis powci felt both an chuich and state The pohey 
he puisued was that which had been followed by Otto I 
dming the early part of Ins leign that is, he gi anted as 
many of the duchies as ijossible either to members of his 
own family or to vassals on whose loyalty he could rely 
Iliiko Gottfiiod of Loavei Loiraine, who laid claim to 
Uppoi Lorinine also, was the only piince who gave him 
boiious tionble, and even this impetuous opponent could 
not effectually resist the groat emperor Henry was as 
distinguished an Ins wars ns in his home government 
Duke Bretislaus of Bohemia, who gave signs of aspinng 
to an independent position, invaded Poland, plundered 
its chief cities, and as a mark of his triumph earned 
away the body of St Adalbert from Gnesen to Prague 
Hemy procpoflod against him ra 1041, and foiced him to 
appear in the following year at Ratiabon in penitent’s 
gaib, and to accept Bohemia in fief of the German crown 
Having settled this difhculty, he began in 1042 a senes of 
campaigns in Hungary, where for the first time he asserted 
the supremacy of Germany In Italy he was equally 
Buooo'ssful, not only jnamtaining liis light to the Lombard 
crown, bub osbablishing supremacy over the Normans in 
Apulia and Calabiia At this time the moaol condition of 
the ohuich was regarded with legret and concern hy every 
86110 U 9 nature, and Henry, who was of a deeply religioufl 
tendency, associated himself heartily with the movement 
for reform which proceeded from Oluny At a council 
of pielatos in Sutn in 1046, he caused the nval popes, 
Benedict IX , Sylvester 11 , and Gregory VI-, to be deposed, 
and raised to the papal see, 6s Clement II , Smtger, bishop 
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of Bamberg Thiee othei German bishops, one aftei the 
other, weie appointed to the same position , and as all of 
them were devout men and eneigetie adminiblratois, they 
did much to puiify the ecclesiastical system of Euiope 
Duiing then lulc the jiapaoy was held in strict subjection 
to theempue, but the veiy earnestness with which Henry 
applied himself to the task of making the ehuich w'oithy 
of its mission cieated giavo dangeis foi the state, since it 
was impiobable that a pojje of pioiid and independent spiiit 
would be content with a subordinate position The mag- 
nitude of the peiil soon levcaled itself when Hildebiaiid 
became pope during the reign of Ileniy IV , Hemy III 's 
son and sueceasoi Ileniy died in the pi ime of life in 1066 
at Botfold 

Sea SlciadoiIF, Jakrhuih&t dt* DevUJun, Heiclu untti Utin) icTi 
III (Leiiisic, 1874) 

HENRY lY (1060-1106), Holy Roman empeior, son 
of Ileniy III, was bom m 1050, and ciowned Goiman 
king at tbe ago of foui during his father’s lifetime Aftei 
the death of Henry III in 1066, the government was 
nndeitaken by the empiess Agno", the young king’s 
mothei Hemy III ’s vigorous rule, while it had seemed 
the piospeiity of the nation, as a whole, had ov cited bittei 
discontent among the gieat nobles, and immediately aftei 
Ins death they began to make attempts to lecovoi some 
poition of the indopendonce he had taken ftom them 
Agnes, who was of too refined a tempei ament to contend 
With them, sought to win thoir suppoib by impoitant con- 
cessions, and the evil cfiects of a feeble contial authoiity 
wore soon felt m oveiy pait of Germany At last, lu 
1063, Anno, aicbbishop of Cologne, suooeeded m gaming 
possession of the king by enticing him on boaid a boat 
on the Rhine Agnes then icsignod her pobition, and 
Anno ruled in her stead He was a haish, bigoted, and 
despotic pielabe, and oxcited Ilemy’s bitter hatred hy the 
atomnoss of liis discipline In Adalboit, archbishop of 
Bremen, who was of an es-actly opposite disposition, — gay, 
woildly, and good-humoured, — Anno had an influential 
nval This prolate was at llist entrusted with some shore 
m tho training of Henry, but ultimately completely gamed 
hiB affections and bocamo his sole guardian In liis 
fifteenth yeai Ilonry was deolaied, in acooi dance with the 
Ripuaiian Code, to have leaohed Lis majoiity, but tho 
royal authority was really exoioised by Adalbeit, who 
aroused the jealousy of the pnnees both by liis splendicl 
style of Imng and by his opposition to their usuipecl poweis 
At a diet held in Tribur ho was compelled to yield the first 
place once more to Anno Trained iindei these diveise 
influences Henry became passionate and wilful , but lie was 
endowed with consideiablo intellectual gifts, and when 
thoroughly aroused could puisua an object with unquench- 
able ardour In order, it possible, to check the evcossos 
of Ills private life Anno caused him to marry Boitha, the 
daughter of the margrave of Susa, to whom he had for 
some time been betrothed At fiist he legardcd her with 
strong dislike , but after slie had borne him a son m 1071 
she succeeded in gaining his affections, and was afterwards 
biB most trusted friend and companion 

Henry's leign was one of the most tionhled in Geimaa 
history His chief anTneties began in consequence of Otto 
of NorJheim, duke of Bavaiia, being chaiged with an 
intention of mnrdenng him Otto was declared to have 
forfeited his titles, and liis lands were seized and overrun.' 
Supporteil by Duke Magnus of Saxony be lebelled, but 
both ptmooB were quickly subdued A new rebolhon was 
organized by Otto of Nordhenn, who suddenly, at tB& 
head of 60,000 men, appeared before the Harzbmg, a strong 
Saacon fortress m which Henry resided He escaped, but 
Re was looked upon so coldly by the princes that be found 
It expedient to yield nearly all thS' demands of his enemies. 
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An opportunity of levenge was, however, created foi lum 
by tlio violeuoe of a body of peasants, who destroyed a 
ohapul connected with, the Haizbuig and violated thegioven 
of the king's brothei and infant son He had then no 
difficulty in obtaining on imperial aimy, andaftei defeating 
the rebels at Hoheuburg in 1076, he imposed on them his 
own terms, and seemed to be on the point of asserting the 
ascendency which had been exeicised by Henry HI 

hleanwhile Hildebiand had become pope as Gregoiy VII , 
and ba 1 already indicated his design of making the pajiacy 
supreme over all eaitlily authoiities Homy appealed to 
him to degiado those ptelates who had associated themselves 
with, the icbels Instead of lespouding favouiably to the 
appeal, Gregoiy called upon the king to answei to certain 
charges pieteried against him by hi& subjects Failing to 
realize how much powei the papacy had aoi^uired through 
the lefoims effected by Ins fathei, Henry siinmioued a 
council of Geiman prelates at Woimt in 1076, and declaied 
the pope deposed The reply was a sentence of excom 
noumoation Heniy’s adherents so rapidly fell away that 
a reconciliation with the pope was soon peicoivod to bo 
absolutely necessaiy Escaping flora liia enemies he 
eroaaeii the Alps in the depth of wmtei, accompanied 
only by Ina wife and child and by a few faithful attend- 
ants The nobles of Lombardy weie not unwilling to 
take up his cause, but he prefeiied to huiiy foiwaid to 
the castle of Canossa where Giegoiy was residing with his 
fiiend the Countess hlatilda Tlieie occuiied the lamous 
scene m which lleniy, the highe&t of secular potentates, 
stood for thiea days m the couityaid of the castle, cLul in 
the shirt of a penitent, and entioatmg to be admitted to 
the pope’s presence No histoiical incident has more pio 
founrlly impressed the imagination of the Western world 
It marked the highest point leached by papal authority, 
and pieaanta a vivid picture of the awe inspuod duiing 
the Middle Ages by the supernatuial powers supposed to 
be wielded by the church 

The ban was i amoved , nevei tireless the German princes 
elected Duke Eudolf of Swabia as then king, and they 
weiB soon openly suppoitod by the pope, who resented 
Henry’s persistent opposition to his gieat scheme for the 
deliverance of the clergy fiom the system of feudal investi- 
ture Henry renewed his sentence of deposition against 
Giegory, and raised Gurbeit, archbishop of Ravenna, to 
the papacy as Clement III After the death of the rnti 
king Rudolf lu lOSO he went to uphold his lights in Italy, 
and in 1084 he gamed possession of Rome, whoie Clement 
HI Clowned lum cmpeioi In Geimany Count Hermann 
of Luxembouig had been chosen as sncceasoi to Rudolf, 
and in 1086 he defeated Henry neai Wuizbuig , but in 
1087 he voluntaiily lesigned his position, and soon aftPi 
wards died A third anti-king, Margiave Eckbert of 
Meissen, also died in 1089 , and had Henry had no | 
enemies outside his native kmgrioin there would then 
have been peace But Victor HI and TJiboa 11, the 
successois of Gregoiy VII (who died m 1085), con 
tinned to oppose him, and m 1090 he was obliged to 
proceed to Italy for the thud time to support Clement III , 
his own antipopo Wliilst engaged in this stinggle ho 
learned that his son Ooaiad had been induced by the papal 
party to rebel against him Stunned by this unexpected 
blow, the tired emperoi withdiew in disgust to a remote 
fot tress, where lie semainad inactive foi several yeaia In 
1096 lie recoveied hia eneigy, returned to Germany, and 
by timely concessions managed to oveicome the opposition 
of Ills, leading enemie'; A diet at Mainz decided that 
Conrad had forfeited his right to the thione, and his brother 
Henry was ptoolaimed the emperor’s snocessoi Pope 
Urban II, the anfcjpopo Clement III, and Conrad, all 
died within two years, and Henry had reason to hope that 


he would be able to end tns lire in ^uiei, ouii irusuuiii n , 
pursuing the policy of his predecessois, once moie excom- 
mnnicated the empeioi, wlio w’as diiven to despair by the 
fact of his son Hemy putting him&elf at the head of the 
pope’s suppoiteis The agerl monaich, deceived by false 
promises, fell into his hands, and was detained as a piisoner 
He ultimately fled to Lidge, wheie he might still have been 
able to bung an army together, but in 1106 he was relieved 
from his heavy caies by death The bishop of Lidge biuied 
him with a spleudoui becoming Ins position , but his 
enemies earned the body to Spues, where it was laid in 
an unconseciated cliniiel, and it was not pioiieily inteiiod 
until, after a delay of five years, he was delivered from 
the ban of excommunication 

Heniy holds an honourable position lu histoiy because, 
uotwitbstoirding many personal faults, he losisled the 
avcessivp pretensions both of the papacy and of the 
ambitions feudal loids of Geimany lie was unable, how- 
ever, to makegood his claims Ceirtuiios passed betore the 
seculai powei of the Romish beo was seriously weakened, 
and amid thi, confused stiiiggles of the tune the juinces 
obtame 1 secuie possession of i ights which they had foiineily 
held by an nnceitam tenme 

See Gicsebiccht, OfkhitTtte dci BoiUichtn Kuiw-vit (3il ul , vol 
111 , pait 1, Biunswiclv, ISb^b Floto, Iff mi ah IV imd ioiii Vi itnltn 
(SvoJs, Stnttgsifc, IBS'?), ill nek wit/, Die Dime Kiiisu I/iiiDiiJit 
IV Oanosaa voi dclll VajK^e Gitqui VIZ (2il cil , 1 iipsri,, 
1875) {7 ,SI ) 

HENRY Y (1081''1125), Ilnly Roman cmpeioi, son of 
Hemy TV, was bom m 1081 In 1098, his eldui InoLlioi 
Conrad having foifeited his light to the throne by lebolhoii, 
he was appointed his fathei ’s successor Six yoais aftci 
w.rrds he himself rebelled against the emperor, towaidswhuiii 
he played the part of a thorough tiaitoi The pajial pai ly, 
vrith which he allied himself, took foi gianted that when lie 
mounted the throne ohuioh and state would be instantly 
reconciled , but then hopes wore disappoiiiLerl The main 
point for which Hemy IV had con tended was the light ol 
inveabing the bishops with iing and staff Wlien I Ictiiy V 
succoedod him in 1106, Pope Past-hal II domandod that 
this light should be given up, but he replied that lie coulil 
nob icsign poweis which had boeu exoiciscil by liis picdo 
oessors, and the loss of wdiich would nni»ly that the eedc- 
siastical lands of Geimany would bo lenioved fiom souilai 
contio! In 1110 he enteied Italy at the hoad of 30,000 
mon Aloimed by tine display of foicc, Paschal witlidiow 
hiB ckums, and a day was appointed foi tho coioiialum of 
Hemy as emperor The opposition of tho Roman pi dates 
made it impossible foi the pope to pioceerl with tJio coio- 
mony, wlieieupon be and his caidinals wore made iiiisuiieis 
Paschal then foimally recognized tho light of invcstilmo, 
and Henry received the imperial crown When the 
Germans had reciossed tho Alpa Paschal ronouucod the 
treaty he had concluded, and the ompoior was oveoniimrni- 
cated As many of the piincos were pleased to find this 
opportunity of rebelling, Geimany again beermo tho sieno 
ot confused contests like those which had hiought ini>,ery 
upon It duiing Hemy IV 's long loiga In 11 IG tlio 
emperor went a second time to Italy anti diove Posclial 
from Rome, and aftei Pasolial’e death ho caused Giegory 
Vlir to he appointed pope The extromo papal paity, how- 
ever, selected Gclosms II, who renewed Uie seiilonc'e ot 
excommnnication against Henry Tlie Inttei letuinod to 
Germany m 1119, and at a diet in Tribur succooded nr 
aliasing the lioslility of the moio important among his 
enemies Pope Cahxtns If , who succeeded Qelasiue in 
1119, now found it necessary to offer a corapromiae, and 
the controversy between the empire and the papacy was 
for the tune closed by the concordat of Worms, which was 
conclnderl in 1122 By this treaty it was agieed that at 
every election of a prelate the emperor sliould have the right 
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of being piesent, either la person or through a repiesenta- 
tive, and that the chosen bishop, befoie being consecrated, 
should leceiTO his lands and secular authority m fief of the 
Clown So far the advantage rested with the empeior, but 
the papacy gained by being leoogiuzed as a powei which bad 
the light ot negotiating with the em 2 me on equal teinis, 
and by the ackiiowledginent of the claim of the chinch to 
nominate its own lulers ITotwitlistanding this settlement 
Germany did not long enjoy peace, foi a number of petty 
wars biolce out wbicb Hciiiy was not stiong enough to 
quell He died at Nimegueii in 1125, and with him W'as 
extinguished the Franconian dynasty 
Sot Giosihiecht, GcithKliie dci SeuMieti ICmvn mi (Sdml , vol 
111 , pt 2, Biunswick, 1869), Genus, GesthiLliic Deutschlandsuntei 
tin Jitgioiung Ilcinnclia V wild Lolhaia (Liiimo, 1841-42), KolLe, 
Jii biaJwfAdalbntT von Mavasmld Jlcmt lehT' (llLideIboig,1876) 
UENB Y yi (1 1 G5-1 197), Holy Roman enipei or, the sou 
of Fiedeiiolc I , was boin in 1165, and received the Geiman 
Clown in 1169 When his fathei stalled foi Palestine at 
the head of the thud crusade, Heiiiy was marie impeiial 
vicai, and ho bucceeded to the tin one after the news of his 
fatbei’s sudden death icached Qeunany lu 1 190 He shared 
the iiitollectual cuUuie of hia time, and was distinguished 
foi the &i)lendoui of Ins political schemes , but he was of a 
stem disposition, and in order to attain Ins ends was some 
times guilty of hoinble cruelly Henry the Lion, who had 
been banished to England by Fiedenok I, latuiiied to 
Goiinany aftsi the departuie of the lattei for the Holy Land 
Homy resisted him, but on becoming the leigning soveieign 
ho couoluded peace, and hastened to Romo, wheie he was 
Clowned ompeioi in 1191 Thioiigh his wife Constantia 
he had a light to the throne of Sicily , hut the Sicilian 
nobles had made Count Tanoied, an illegitimate son of 
Conslantia’s biothei, king After leceiviiig the impeiial 
ciown Homy advanced against Tailored, and the whole of 
soullioin Italy exce^il Naxiles was quickly in Ins possession 
llofoiB Naples his aimy was struck by pobUlence, and he 
was foiced to i etui a to Geimaiiy Theie he suppiessed 
vaiiuus private wais, and compelled Henry the Lion to 
ackiiow ledge his siifiiemacy Tbo gioat ransom which he 
leceivod fiom Ilichaid I of England enabled him to fit out 
a fine aimy, and with this he descended upon Italy in 1194, 
and w ithout much difficulty conqueied the Sicilian kingdom 
Tanoied was dead, but he had left a number of lelatives, 
who weio so barbarously treated that the people were 
sewed with tcrioi, and not oven a sentence of excom- 
munication winch the pope pionounced against Heniy 
could induce any one to express dissatisfaction with his 
rulo On hiB leturn to Germany it was easy for him, with 
the piestige he had now acquiied, to enforce submission, 
and so great was his authority that, in 1196, he made 
attempts to secuie that the mown should be declared here- 
ditaiy in his family He might have succeeded had he 
lived some yeais longer, but in 1197 he died at Messina 
Befoio his death he was engaged m checking disoider 
which had arisen during his absence in Sicily, and be even 
obliged the Byzantine empeior Alexius to pay him tribute 
SuoToeolio, Juhihichei dea JDmUaclim Jlcichs unter XCnmtch VJ 
(LttqMic, 1807), ilucke, HeiniuJi, VI (Eifuit, 1870) 
HENRY YII (1282-1313), Holy Roman emperoi, was 
bom in 1282 Ho was the son of Hemy II , count of 
Luxembourg, and was elected king in 1308, seven months 
after the murder of Albert I He owed his election partly 
to the fact that lie was comparatively unimpoitant, which 
led the electors to suppose that under him the powers of 
the piiuces would be exposed to no gieat donger When 
he came to the throne Bohemia was subject to Henry ot 
Oarinthia, whom the people extremely dishked Tlie 
king at once displaced him, and enriched hia own family 
by granting Bohemia, at the lequesb of the Bohemians 
themselves, to his son John, whose claims weie rendered 
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secnie by his mainage with Elizabeth, the daughter 
of Weneeslaus II Foi some time no Geiman king 
had sought the imperial ciown, but Hemy, who was 
of an imaginative temperament, could not forget the 
splendid dignities to which the wearei of the crown cf 
Geimany was entitled He tlieiefore lesolved to levive the 
tiaditions which had begun to die out, and with a view to 
this lesult did what he could to compose the differences of 
the nobles and to gain their allegiance At this time theie 
weie signs of rajnd piogiess among the cities, and had a 
stioug king devoted himself to then interests, he might 
have established his tin one on a solid basis Ilnfoitunately 
the easiest way in which Hemy could obtain immediate 
powei for his plans in Italy was to ally himself with the 
pimces against the cities , and this was in most mstaiices 
the com so which he adopted His visit to Italy was looked 
foinaid to with eagoiness by the Gbibellins, whose hopes 
weie expressed in w'oids of glowing eloquence by Dante 
He held aloof at first fioni both the great paities m the 
state, and was m consequence liked by neithei In 1312 
he was ct owned empeior in Rome, having pieviously 
received the iron crown ni Milan But while he w'as in 
Rome, Robeit of Naples was there also with a stiong aimy, 
and in order to obtain adequate support it was necessaiy for 
Henry to declaie himself on the side of the Ghibellins He 
then lesolved to conquer Naples, but while advancing on 
this expedition he died at Buonconvento, on the 24th of 
August 1313 It was geneially believed at the time that 
ho had been poisoned by a Dominican monk, but this is not 
pioved by sotisfactoiy evidence 
See Duiiniges, Aitiet Jlewta VII (Bahii, 1840-41), and (?<- 
iflitehte dn Vi.ittai.hm Kauen citlia im JtihthK7uieti (Beihn, 

1841), Thomss, Konigmahl ilei Oi aftn JTeim ich von lAiecwr 
bmg tm. Jithte 1308 (Stiisbiiig, 187C), Polilmann, Vet Jtbmoizug 
Kaiset Heimteha VII {Nuiomboig, 1876) 

HENRY I (1005-1060), king of Fiance, son of King King* of 
Robeit and Constance of Aquitaine, end grandson of Hugh Pranee 
Capet, came to the tin one in 1031 On his accession his 
mothei, who favoured her youngest son Robeit, allied hoi- 
self with the chief feudal nobles, and diove Hcniy to take 
refuge at the com I of Duke Ilobert II of Normandy 
With the duke’s help he soon broke up her league Con- 
stance died in 1032, and Henry, by granting him the 
duchy of Burgundy, secured the goodwill of Robeit kis 
biother, who thus became head of the fiist house of 
Burgundy Aftei the death of Robeit " the Devil,” 

Hemy, who had first suppoited William the Bastard, m 
1053 and 1054, tried to weaken the power of the Nor- 
mans Leaguing himself with the count of Aniou, and 
calling his brother Eudea into the field, he invaded Noi- 
mandy fiom Evieux When, liowevei, Eudes had been 
defeated at Moilemei, Henry drew back in haste, and 
left the Noimans to themeelves. In 1059 he had his 
eldest son Philip crowned ns joint-king, and died in 1060 
He was an active piince, with his sword raiely in the 
scabbard, being little more than a great feudal chief, who 
enjoyed the feudal pastime of petty war Henry’s acts 
and chaiacter did little to etiengthen tlie monaichy in its 
relations with its feudal neighbours His politioal honzon 

was voiy nai low The Normans were independent of him, 
witli their frontier barely tiventy-five miles west of Pans , 
to the south his authority was really bounded by the 
Loire , m the east the count of Champagne was httle 
more than nominally his subject Henry’s first wife (if 
indeed she was more than affianced to him) Maud, 
daughter (or niece) of Conrad the Salic, died imildlessj 
hiB second, Anne, daughter of Jaroslav, grand-duke of 
Russia, bora him two sons, — ^Philip his successor, and 
Hugh, count of Vermandois 
Son Rodolf QlaWa Ghaoniele, Okttm AtvVgavenae , jB'wfom 
Henruol, Eptat Veoduvm , Horn Bouquet, Heoueil, tom m 
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HENnr II (1519-1559), king of France, the second 
son of Fiancie I and Claude, suceeadecl to the throne m 
1517 When only seven years old he was sent by his 
fathai, With his biothei the dauphin Fiancis, as a hostage 
to Spam in 1526, whence they leturiied aftei the oon- 
clusion of the peace of Oambray in 1529 Heniy was too 
young to have canted away any abiding impressions, yet 
throughout lus life his ohaiactei, diess, and beaiing wcie 
fat moie Spanish than Fieneh In 1533 his fafchei 
man led him to Oathernie de’ Medioi, fiom which match, 
as he said, Fiancis hoped to gun great advantage, e-van 
though it might bo somewhat of a misalhouce He did 
not then thiuk that the dauphin would die so soon, 
aud Oathonne thereby become queen of Fiance Italian 
manners and polities entered with hei into Piauco, and 
long afteeted tlie bisfcoiy and foi tunes of the conntry 
Htniy gatheied round him a eouit which contiast^ 
stiougly with that of his fathei Fiancis, with all his 
giavB faults and belfishuoss, had fosteied learning, hod 
tieated his pooplo kindly, and had laiely checked oven the 
Eefoimeis But Heniy, undei the influence of Diana of 
Poitieis, headed die stiict Catholic movement, the escape 
of the learned fiom Pans to Geneva at his accession 
showed that not meiely Huguenot doctiines but Renais- 
sanco studies v/eio m iieiil Hia couit undeiwent an 
immediate change the old ofliceis were dismissed, and 
men whom Fiancio had disliked oi banished letuined 
Immoialiby did not take flight, foi Diana of Poibeis and 
Catherine do’ lledioi weia at court, bub it ceased to be 
gay aud blight , men must bo giave and seveie, even 
in thou vices At fust Diana of Poibieia and the gum 
old soldiei Anne of Moutmoienty swayed the king , latoi, 
the two biotheis Fiancis, duke of Guise, and Chailes, 
caidmal of Louaiue, lose to power, with the moishal ISt 
Andrd, cveiything was dona and given Ihiough one oi 
obhoi of these men Cathoiine de’ Medici was as yet 
oomplotoly in the baokgiound 

The flnal union of Biittauy with Fiance maika tiie 
opening yeai of the leign lu 1548 Heuiy won a gieat 
diplomatic tiinmph ovei the ministeis of Edwaid YI of 
Fngland, by getting possession of Maiy queen of Scots, 
then only sue yeais old, he had hei educated in Fimco, 
&nd eventually mairied to his son the dauplim Francis 
In 1519 he appealed in Pans Xoi the fiist time, and 
marked Ins picsence by a giant burning of Calvinists , and 
soon aftei he claimed back Boulogne, which had been 
promised to Fiancis I by Heniy VIII Aftei a success 
ful campaign, he made the English Goveuiment, then 
extiomely weak, code Boulogne, and Uonry enteied the 
place in May 1550 

Hibheito ho had not come into collision with Chniles 

V , the time was now appioaching when he woold entei 
into contoot with him, and peiraanantly advance the 
boideis of lus kingdom, whda he inflicted, a great blow- 
on the emperoi Though early in his leign he had 
dealt with the German Piotestants, and with the Otto- 
man powei, he had taken no active steps , now the league 
of Qeimaii piinces, headed by Mauiice of Saxony, ofleied 
an opportunity not to be missed , Henry made a com 
pact with the Swiss and Tuiks, and concluded a seciet 
treaty (Septembei 3, 1650) with the Goimau piinoes, in 
1552, by the league of Chamboid he undeitook to seize 
the thiee bishopiics, — Metz, Teidun, and Toul Anri so 
while Mauiice drove the emperor from Innsbruck, Heniy 
sent Montmoionoy into Loiiaine The hishopucs weie 
won almost without a blow, and Heniy was acknow- 
ledged as “avengei of Geimanio liberty’, an attempt 
on Stiasbnig failed After the siege of Metz by Charles 

V in the wintei of 1652—53, this district, Fiench-spoak- 
ing, though feudally nudei the empire, remained in 


Fieneh hands, — Metz till 1870, Toul and Verdun to this 
day 

In 1556 Henry, suppoi ting the anti Spanish policy of 
the “ Theatmo " pope, Paul IV , again made war with Spain 
Fiancis of Guise was sent eaily jn 1557 into Italy to 
oppose the duke of Alva Anue of Montnioiency wmit 
to the noitheiu frontier, Gaspaid of Coligny, who com- 
manded in Pioaidy, was oideied to begin hostilities 
These led to the disastious battle of St Quentin, in which 
the French weie utteily defeated (August 10, 1507) , it 
was foUo-ned by the fall of the town, at that tune the 
chief bulwaik of Fiance to the noith Fiancis of Guiso, 
lecalled in haste fiom Italy, ledicssed tho balance at 
the expense of England by the captiiio of Calais (J uiuniy 
1558), and the triumph of the house of Guise seemed com- 
plete when Maiy Stewait was mariiod to the dauphin lu 
the same yeai j then niece, with hei claims on the Scutlish 
and English ciowns, would now ascend tho thiono of 
Fiance Tho defeat of the Fieneh at Giaveliuos, tho desao 
of Montmoiency to escape fiom captivity, tho wish of 
tho High Catholics to have leisure to evtiipalo hciesy, 
the sympathy of Phihp with that aim, the accession ot 
Elizabeth of England — all these things made peace iieoos 
aary, and the treaty of Cateau Cambiesas (Apul 1550) closed 
the wai As a sequel to tho poaco high feast was bold at 
Palis to oelebiate the maniigo of Homy’s two daiiglitois, 
lU a touinament he iccoivod his dcath-w oiiiid fioiu the 
captain of his Scottish gnaids, Mouigoinciy Bo Lurlod 
Homy II , m Ins foity-fiist year Handsome, biiu e, and 
cold, he IMt little mark ou his age , ho is all but foi gotten 
lu tho stoimy days which followed By Cathoimo de’ 
Medici ho had ten childten, tliieo of whom succoudocl to 
tho thione, — ^Fiancis II , Chailes IX , and Homy II [ The 
legislation of his leigu was slight , he lodiicod the iiuinLci 
of Bociotoiies of state to foui, and aiianged thou fuucliuiia 
a&esli , ho issued an odict m behalf of a bottci coiimgo, 
loservod to himself the exclusivo sale of salt, and poi niittoil 
the foundation of the uuiveisity of Ilhoiius lu 1555 we 
find tho fiist Fieneh Eefoimeil ohuiclics estalhsheil at 
Palis , those weie quickly followed by othois Tlio luign 
saw the close of the stiiiggle between the ciowiis ol Bpain 
and Fiauce 

See Ifi/noiic^ cli, IfontliiL , Mumucs do Tii)(inrtt\, Mnnoth iL 
VmllLtiUa , Miinoites de J ilfitu , A>tdi ii)iju> h ilufi , sun u, 
tomvx , Biinl6mc, Vice iho IJommLHtUuslus, am\ Jluiius 
Ptan^oiaea , Commcntaii cs de F)a)trois do Jtuhvlui , 'jlinmiis fDi* 
Thou), JTisf aui temp Zilit z OXX V (( ! \V Iv ) 

HENBY III (1651-1589), kuig of Fiance, thud son of 
Heniy II and Oatheiine de’ Medici, BULi'uoiled to tho 
thione of France in 1574 In his yoiitb, os duke of 
Anjou, he was waimly attached to the Iluguonot ofunious, 
as we leain from his sistoi Maigaiet of Havaiio , but hie 
unstable chaiactor soon gave way before Lis mothers will, 
and both Henry and Maigaiet leraanied as choice oiua- 
ments of the Catholic Church ifemy w on tv.’o Li illiant 
-victoiies at Jamac and Monoontour (loCO), and thoieby 
attiacted the eyes of tho Polish nobles, who elected him 
-(hen king m 1573 He went to Waisaw, but, on the death 
of his biother Chailes IX m 167 1, came back to Fiance 
and assumed the mown lie leturnod to a wictched 
kingdom, tom with cml wai How began that “ loign of 
favooiitea” which hue made his caicci a bywoid Ilia 
mothei, ever balancing between pat tics, fiist favoiued tho 
favouiitea, then went with the Huguenol chiefs lu those 
days the famous League was oiganued (see Fe v ol 
IX p 562), and Henry doclaiod himself its head in 1676 
He took but a feeble part in tho sixth and bc-vonth civil 
wars, and was little in earnest till, m 1584, tho death of his 
younger brothei, Francis, duke of Atyoa, mode Henry of 
Havaiie next heii to the thione, and excited to the utmost 
tho fierce passions of the Guises and tho League ThS 
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Panbian development of the League undei the “ eiKteen ” 
(1585), with itb devotion to Heniy, duke of Guise, and 
ite dctoiiuination to exrlude the heietic of Navaire, to 
depose the waveimg Ileniy III, and to make Caidmal 
Bouibon king, — this, as well as the mciiaomg attitude of 
Philip II of ypain, forced He.iiy III to diaw towaids hia 
distant cousin Ilemy of Navaire And so he was driven 
to despeiation by the commanding position assumed by 
the house of Guise, and in 1588 Heniy of Guise and hia 
biothci tho caidmal wcie assassinated by his oideis 
lleniy III now found himself poweiless , early in 1589 
ho again joined Ilemy of Navaiio, and with him laid 
siogo to Pans Theio he was muideied hy one Jacques 
Clomeiit, a jnie&t With Ilcniy HI ended the direct 
lino of tlio houso of Valois In hia young dajs he had 
been enthusiastic foi learning and tho new religious 
opinions, as lie glow oldei ho giew woi&o , and the last 
of tho sons of Cathciiiie dc^ hledici was peihaps the moat 
dobanthod of the kings ulio hitbeito Lad sat on tho 
thioiie of Fiance 

Si( Jfi inom.'t <li Tuvannes , jJlunoii LS d< VicillLi.'dle, Mcnmttea 
du C'adcinau, Biinluinc, Datiics lUuHi ca Fi ainoisM , ilcuioii ca dtt 
Due di ht Foice, Tlmiinis (Dc Tlioii), JhU stti bmp Zibn 
eXXF , Joiiina/ do VD'>toih ^ Memouca do la, Dtym , A\t do 
iiujiu Uidutrt, sui II toiii n 

IIEHIIY IV (1553-1610), king of Fiance, was boin 
m tbo ca&tlo of Pan in 1553, being son of Antony of 
Boiuboii, king of Havaiio and duke of Venddme, and 
Jeanne of Albiet By his fatbei he was tenth m descent 
fiom Smut Louis, mid only a very distant cousin to his 
piodooesioi, Henry III His motliei, a grand and noblo 
lady, bionglit bini up as a Calvinist Hia education was 
rough and hard, and fosteied that originality of chaiactei 
which so marked las life , lus military ti ainmg was undoi , 
the gioftt captain, Qaspmd of Coligny In 16?1 ho was 
ueddutl to the daughter of Catheiine de’ hlodici, Margaret 
of Valois , and on las inothei’a death in 1572 ho became 
king of Navaiio 

Tho mnssaoio of St Dailholomow found him in Pans , 
but his hfo VI as spaiod on his making a piofession of 
Catholicism, which lasted till lie succeeded in escaping 
fiom couit in 1575 Thoncofoiwaid he bocarae acknow- 
ledged head of tho Huguoiiots, and hyhis dashing biaveiy 
kept lifu 111 their dispirited foices No man uaa better 
fitted foi such woik, he had all the qualities of a guoiiUa 
Icadci , though he was not a great general His success at 
Coutias (1587) and tho joyousness aud generosity of his 
olnractei endeared liiin to lus followeis, while it seemed 
tho lospeet oven of lus opponents After the death of 
Homy III ho was lucognizod as king of Fiance by only a 
poition of tho aimy then boBiogiiig Fans (August 4, 1689) , 
tho Gatholio “ Politiquea ” in the aimy stood aloof and 
disbanded , the Huguenots foimcd the only sound nucleus 
of las powei At Aiquos (1689) and Ivry (1690) ho 
biilliantly defeated the Leagneis, and resumed the siege of 
Pans, Alexaudoi of Paima, howevoi, piovented him fiom 
taking Rouen (1602) , much loss could he take Pans, 
Finding aflaiis hard, and desiring to be a king and not 
a guciilla-captain, in 1503 Henry allowed bimself to be 
oou\ 01 tod to Catholicism By this step he stinok a deadly 
blow at the League and made poworless the intiiguos 
of Philip IT For between tho fanatical Oathohes on one 
side and tho Huguenots on the other lay tho gieat bulk 
of Frenchmou, the “Politique” paity had become more 
anil moio powerful, until at length it was felt to be the 
true national party Tho only thing which kept it from 
Henry was tho difference of faith , that hariier removed, 
all Franco at once joyfully accepted him os king The 
Leaguers became almost a foreign body, the Huguenots 
gloomily accepted hiB triumph, bought, as they hold, at cost 
ofpnnciple Aftei thebattleof Fontaine-Pian 5 aiEeiu 1696 
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the Spanish and Leaguers weie diiven out of Burgundy, 
and the lecoveiy of Anuens from the Spaniaicls m 1696 
seemed Picardy and the noithein fiontioi The Satue 
Minupfiie, published in 1693 and 1594, had already con- 
demned the Leagneis as hiielmgs of the Spanish king, 
and in April 1698 by the edict of Nantes Homy assuied 
then position to his old Huguenot followeis, while by the 
jieace of Veivins (May 1598) ho ended the Spanish war, 
and took from the League its last souice of stieuglh 

After 1598 tho energies of Henry IV weie given to the 
lestoiation of his country, which in neaily forty years of 
civil wai had suffeied teriibly, the organizing genius of 
Ma-i-iniilian of Bethuiio, duke of Sully, lestoiod the fiuaiicos, 
agiiciiltuie, mauufactuies, end commeice made luaivellous 
advances Hemy also upheld the authoiity of Fianco , in 
1601 he acquired Bresse, Bugey, and Valiomey fiom 
Savoy He suppoitod the Nethei lands against Spam, and 
he was piepaiing a gieat aimy, which, in comhmatioa 
with the Butch undoi Mauiice of Nassau, was to inicifoie 
in the tangled Cleves Julieis question, when he was assassi- 
nated by Eavaillao on tho 14th of May 1610 For Ins 
charactei see FniNCB, vol ix p 616 

Hemy FV left no childien by his fiist wife Maigaiet of 
Valois, by his second. Mane de’ Medici, he had thieo sons 
and thieo daugliteis, — Loms, who succeeded him as Louis 
XHI, a child who died in 1611, Gaston, duko of 
Oileans, the meanest of tho lace , Elwabetli, wife of Pliihp 
IV king of Spam, Cliiistuio, wife of Victoi Amadeus, 
dnko of Savoy, and la'^tly Hemietto Maiio, qnocn of 
England, spouse of Chailes I He also left behind Lim 
sovotal natural children, of whom the most celebrated 
was Cdsai, duko of Vend6me, son of the famous Qahiiello 
d’Eetides 

Sco Piciio I'Esloilo, Jbmnal du ligiie de ITitni JV , PdiLfixc, 
Jlu-tove du ioi IJc7itah Oiatul , Xivioy, Mcnieil drs lUbta miMvea 
df nrmt IV (1830-B3) , I’nlmv Caytt, O/uajiftlDj/ir woriMiiatifl , 
HimoDu, d(4 TaimmM , iltmonca do Vtotlleitlle , Hanoi} ts do 
CoiUlnau, Sully, tLeonomici imjaht, Cimhu 'indBonion, Auhnea 
CMiomoa , Aitdc')H.‘>}fia ha ilaii.s,(A.7KU tom vi Tho loadti is 
also iLfoiiLil to tlio docuinints cited by Von F.iiiko iii bis 
F>an oaiache Oeadnrhb, and to Ohvioi de Sciiis's ThMtie d'aiin- 
auUwe ot moanaye dea thmnpo (0- W K ) 

HENRY T (1612-1680), king of Portugal, bom atOfPoi 
Lisbon, January 31, 1612, was the thud son of Emanuel big-d* 
the Foitunate, was destined for the chuich, and lu 1532 
was raised to the aichiepisropal see of Braga In 1642 ha 
leceived tho oaidinal’s hat, and m 1578 when he -was 
caUed to succeed his giandnepliow Sebastian on the throne, 
ho held the nichhiBbopiics o± Lisbon and Coimhia as well 
as that of Braga, m addition to the wealthy abbacy of 
Alcobozai As an ccolesiaatic he was pious, puie, simpla 
in hw modo of life, chaiitable, and a learned and libeial 
patron of letteis, but as a sovereign he pioved weak, 
timid, and incapable On his death in 1680 after a biief 
leign of Bovonteen months the male lino of the loyal 
family which traced its descent from Heniy, fiist count 
of Portugal (r 1100), came to an end, and all attempts 
to fix the Buceession during his lifetime having ignorami- 
onsly failed, Poitngal become an easy piey to Philip II of 
Spain 

HENRY I (c 1207-1217), king of Castile, son of of 
King Alphonao “ the Noble,” by Eleanor, daughter of Castile 
Henry H of England, sucoeeded his father m 1214, and 
was killed by tho falling of a tile in 1 217, after a reign 
of only two yeais and nine months He was succeeded 
by Ferdinand III , son of his sister Beiengucla 

HENRY n (1833-1379), king of Castile, suinamedcZ 
BasUirdo or de la Merced was one of the six illegitimate 
sons of King Alphonso “ the Avenger,” and consequently 
half-brother to Pedio the Cruel, who legally succeeded to 
the tbione of Castile xn 1350 Hia mother was Leonora 
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de Guzmaa extraordinaiy senes of coldblooded 

muiders whieb earned foi Fedio his uneuriable surname 
encouiaged Heniy, then known as count of Trastamaia, 
to lead repeated rebellions, in which, with the aid of the 
French under Du Gnesclin, and in spite of the opposition 
of the English under the Black Prince, he was ultimately 
successful in 1369 He immediately proceeded to direct 
hts arms against the most formidable of hia numerous 
enemies, King Ferdinand of Poitugal, and by fom 
campaigns, dm mg the last of which he foiced his way to 
the very gates of Lisbon (Maich 1373), succeeded m 
establishing a favourable peace At the same time he 
entered into a treaty with the king of Navarie, which sub 
Bisted, howevei, foi only thiee years, in 1375 friendly 
relations with the king of Aragon weie formed, which 
were cemented by the maiiiage of the daughtei of the 
lafctei to Don Juan of Castile The reign of Heiuyll, 
which was devoted rather to defensive than to aggiessive 
waifaie, was not maiked by any of the usual exploits 
against the hfoois, but it is distinguished in the annals of 
Ci^tile by some noteworthy improvements iii legislation and 
lefoims in the administiatioii of justice, sanctioned in the 
coites of Toio In 1369 and 1372 , and Spanish histoiians 
also mention with special pude the defeat of the English 
by the Spanish fleet at Rochelle in 1372 Homy died, of 
poison it IS supposed, on May 30, 1379, and was succeeded 
by his son John (Juan) I 

HEURY lit (1379-1406), king of Cabtile, suinamed 
el Doliente (the sickly), succeeded his fathei John I 
in 1390, when only eleven yeaib of ago During his 
minority, the question of the xegenoy not having been 
very oleaily settled by his father, the kingdom was iii a 
oonstant state of distuibance, boideiing upon civil wai , 
unable to satisfy the rival claims of Don Fadiique, Don 
Alonso, aud the aiohbisliop of Toledo, Heiuyatltistiesohed, 
minoi as he was, to take the leins of government entuely 
into his own hands (1393) By energetic measmes he 
succeeded within two yeais in quelling the tuibulence of 
his nobles, in estublislimg his own populniity with the body 
of the people, and thus in effecting the pacification of bis 
kingdom The only foieign warduung this reign was that 
with Poitngal, which terminated in the peace of 1399, a 
great expedition against the kingdom of Granada, for which 
extensive preparations had been made, and foi winch huge 
giants from the coites held in Toledo in 1400 had been 
obtained, was bionght to an abrupt termination by the 
death of Henry at that city on December 25 of the sumo 
yeai It was duiing this leign that the soveieignty of the 
Canary Islands was assumed by Castile , and an inteiest- 
ing indication of at least a widening inteiest in foieign 
affairs was affoided by the mission of a solemn embas^ 
to Tameilane in 1401 Homy HI was succeeded by 
J olin II , his eldest eon by Catheiine of Lancastei, whom 
ho had manied in 1393 Sea Davila, JIutmia de la 
Vtdu y HuhoH del Rey Don Hem vane Peitejo de Castilla 
(1638) 

HEMEY IV (1425-1476), king of Ca&tile, Bumamedei 
TmpQtente (the impotent) and sometimes el Ltheral (the 
spendthrift), the eldest son of John TI by his first wife 
Maria of Aiagon, was born at Valladolid on January 6, 
1426 As prince of Asturias he took a piominent and 
geuBially an unfiUil part in most of the distuibances of Ins 
fathoi’b leign, in 1445 a pitched battle between the king and 
the prince was prevented only at the last moment by the In- 
tel vontion of the clergy and some of the nobles , and peace 
was not finally secured until 1450 when Pope Nicholas V 
issued hiB bull of excommunication against all those in the 
peninsula who, by perplexing the affiaiis of the sovereign, 
were disastrously helping the cause of the infidels In 1440 
Henry had m accordance with a treaty signed in 1436 been 
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united to Blanche of Aiagon, but tint, mniiiage, which 
had not been happy and which liad given cause to iniiiy 
ecandalous lepoits, he dissolved in 1453 shoitly bcfoie his 
accession to the throne on Lis fathei ’s death in July of tliat 
year He began Lis leigii with a great show ol oneigy 
against the Moors, but the boldness of Ins intentions con- 
trasted stiangely with the feebleness of Ins exeeiitum , and 
the unsatisfactoiy ehaiactei of the results .attained tciidid 
gieatly to bring to a head the discontent which Ins indolpiit 
inattention to home afiaits, his leckless cxtiavagaiice, and 
the disorders of Ins private life bad not failed to cieate 
In 1465 occuried at Avila the oxtiaoidniaiy scene, so often 
desciiLed, of the king’s deposition m favoui of Ins biolhoi 
Alphonso, this was followed in 1408, shoitly aftoi 
Alphoiiso’s death, by the election of Inssistei IsabclU, who, 
howevei, declined to accept the pioffeied ciown In the 
same y«n Ileniy was foiced to lepudialo Ins wife Jo.intn 
of Portugal and to disinheiit Iici daughtei Jii.iiia (li 
Beltianeja) whom he had unsuccessfully attempted to put 
forwaid as also liis, and thus the succession hecame fixed 
m favoui of It.abella, who was maiiied to Fcidiniiul ot 
Aiagon in the following yeai Hcmy died at Math id on 
Decembei 12, 1474 

Foi the events of tho leim of Homy IV the oonteinpDi ny 
autlioiitits nia Alonso ile rilintia and Diogo Htninmt/ dol 
Castillo, catli of whom his Lft a Cyomia cUl Jlnt Don PniiQue 
Qitailo, the best and at the Siuno time the most aictssihb mniinu 
Fnglish attoiiiit is to ho found in Piistott s Ifislrni/ oj thi lU n/n of 
Fndmwed and Imhelta, pmt 1 , cht])S lu and ii 

HENRY I (c 1210-1274), king of Navano, suinamod Of 
le Gioi, thud count of Champagne, was the jouiigesl son of Ntiarre. 
Theobald 1 of Navaue byMaigaret of Foix, and siiotocded 
his oldest biother Tlieobald II in Decembei 1270 lIis 
pioclamation at Pamplona, liowevei, did not occiii till 
Mai oil of the following year, aud Ins coionntion was dolnyod 
until May 1273 Aftei a biiof leign, diaitcloiivorl it is 
said by dignity and talent, he died in July 1274, suflot.ilod, 
according to the generally received ntcounts, with Ins own 
fat In him the male line of the counts of Cliampiigno, 
kings of Navaiie, became extinct Ho w,is siictoorlod by 
his only legitimate child Joanna, bom in 1J70, by whoso 
matriage to Pluhp le Bel in 1284 tho cmwn oi Niisauo 
became for a tune united to lliat of Fi .ince 

HENRY ir (1603-1505), oi Tlunu d’Albiol, tiluhir 
king of Navarre, boin at Sanguessa lu Apnl 150.3, was the 
eldest son of Jean d’Albiet by Catlioiinc of N.ivmio , and 
on the death of the latter m exile lu June 1.516 siicceudod 
his parents in all their claims against Fcidinnnd the 
Catholic, assuming nndei the piotection of Fi.incis T of 
Prance the title of king of Navaue Aftoi the inUrcetu.il 
confeiences at Noyon (1516) and at MontpuDici 1518, an 
active effoit was made in 1521 to est.iblish him in the de 
facto sovereignty, but tho Fienoli tioopa which, under 
Aiidr4 de I’EspanB, had seized the country w'eio ultimately 
expelled by the Spanish viceioy.tho duke of Najoia Ifeniy, 
who along with Fiancis was taken piisonoi at the Imttlo of 
Pavia (1525) but aftei wards contiived to csc.ipe, in.uiicd 
Maigaret, the only sister of the latter, in 1326, and by lier 
became the father of Jeanne d’Alhiet, the motlioi of Iletuy 
IV of France He died at Pan on May 25, 1505 
HENRY III of Navarre See IIinri IV of Fiance 
HENRY, Pjijncj!i (1394-1 460), of Poitugal, suuiaincd 
“the Navigator,” to whose enlightened foi esiglil and jieise- 
verance tho human laoe is indebted for tho maiitimo dis- 
covery, within one century, of moie than half the globe, 
was bran at Oporto, on the 4th of March 1304 Ills fuLlioi 
was Joao I, under whose reign Portugal first began to 
recovei from her subjugation by the Moors, and to assume 
a prominent position among the nations of Europe, his 
mother was Philippa, daughter of John of Gaunt, Prince 
Henry and hia elder brothers, Duarte and Pedro, weie sent 
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out lu 1418 on an e'^pedition against the impoitant Mooi- 
jsh city of Ceuta, which, aftei much haid tghting, they 
succeeded in taking in one day All the princes 
distingnishod thoiu&elves at the siege, but Piince Heniy so 
pie ommontly that, but for his own entieaties, his father 
would have knighted him in piccedence of his brothers 
His renown after this became so high that he was invited 
severally by the pope, the emperor, and the kings of 
Castile (Juan II ) and England (Henry V ) to take the 
command of then lespectivo armies The piince, how 
evei, had set his mind on othei and laigei plans, involving 
110 less than the hope of reaching India by the south 
point of Atiica To this end he had seveial eucourage- 
uiciits the geogiaphical position of Poitugal was in his 
fivoui , thelaige leveuues of the oidei of Cluist, of which 
ho was giancl-mastei, piovided him with means, and he 
had contiived to gathei imiioitant iiitoi mation fiom the 
^loois with legard to the coast of Guinea and the populous 
nations of the mteiior of Afiica Acooidinglym 1418-19 
ho took up Ins abode on the oxtieme south-westein point 
of Euiope, the pionioiitoiy of Sagies, in Algaive, of which 
kingdom ho was made governor in peipetuitr, with the 
puiposo of dovoting himself to the study of aslionomy and 
mathematics, and to thediieetiouand enooiungement of the 
evpoditicuis which he iiioposed to send forth Thcie he 
elected an obscivafcoiy, the first set up in Poitugal, and at 
gloat expense piocuied the sei vices of one Mestie Jacome 
fiom Majoica, a man veiy skilful m the ait of navigation 
and in the making of mails and i ns ti aments, to instinct tlie 
Foituguoso officeis m those scieiice^i An account has 
alioady been given of his pinicipal exploiations in the 
aitiole GroouAPHY, vol x p 180 (qv) At first his 
offoiLs seemed to bo oiowned with little success, and his 
vaiioiis expodilions called down upon him much obloquy 
fiom the nobles, who oomplamod of such an amount of 
naelcss o^.poll(lll^lo , but on the piince vitupeiation fell 
haiinlcss The king died in 1438, and tlie tioubles which 
followed occupied Piince Homy until 1440 In the follow 
ing yoai Capo Bianco was leaclicd, and in 1443 uiter- 
couise was established with negio states in Senegal and 
Gambia In 1 4 12-3 Henry VI of England conferred on the 
luinco the iiband of tlio oidoi of the gartei In 1444-8 
woie discovoied tho liver Senegal, Caxie Veid, Cape St 
Anno, Cabo dos Mastos, and the Bio Giando During 
the later ycais of his life Gomez and otheis made im- 
poitant voyages of discoveiy in Piince Heniy’s seivice 
(see vol X p 180) He died Hovembei 13, 1460, in his 
town on Cape St Vmoont, and was bniied in the ohnichof 
St Maiy in Lagoa, but a yeai latoi his body was lemoved 
to the superb convent of Batolha Ills gieat-nephew, 
King Dom lilanuel, had a statue of him placed ovei 
the centio culuiim of the side gate of the chnich of 
Bolom On July 24, 1840, a monument was erected 
to him at Sdgics at tho instance of the Marquis de Si da 
Baiidoua 

Tlio gloiy ittnclmig to Ilia naiiio of Fimco Henry does not icst 
men ly oil tlio aduoiuiK Ills clkctcd diiiiug Ins own lifetime, hut 
on Uic slupeiulom siihscqueut lesults m maiitiuio discoveiy to 
whi< h Ins gi’iuus lud peisi vu.inco Imd lout the piiniaiy inspnation 
The sovoioigiis loyolly continued wliot tho piince had begun Tho 
m uvi'llous icsulls onected within a oenUiiy fiom the lounding of 
Pipe Bojadoi m 1433 foimod one unhiokeu chain of di&coveiy, 
which onginatod in the genius and tho eiToits of one man Thiw 
wiie the stiipondotis issue of a gicat thought and of indomitahle 
tHiseveiance, in spite of twelve 3 oars of costly failme and dis 
fiputcning iidicule As Mi Migoi, lu hia Zife of Punee Hemy, 
lias justly said, "Had that failuio and that iidiculo ptoduoedoii 
I’lineo Jleiuy tho effect which they oidinanly produce ran othoi 
men, it is impossible to say what delays would have occnried hefoic 
these mighty events would have been realized , foi it must bo 
borne in mind that the aidom, not only of liis own sailois, but of 
sniioundiiig nations, owed its inqnilao to this peituiaoity of puiposo 
in him 


HEHBY THE Lion (1129-1195), duke of Saxony and 
Bavana, son of Heniy the Proud, was bom in 1129 Aftei 
the death in 1139 of his fathei, who had been deprived 
of his possessions by Coniad III , tho biaveiy and eneigy 
of hi& mother Gertrude aud his grandmother Eichenza 
secuied to him the duchy of Saxony Shoitly after coming 
of age ha at the diet of Frankfort in 1147 demanded also 
the lestoiation of Bavaiia, but was refused, upon which, 
along with his uncle Welf VI , he made an unsuccessful 
attempt to seize it by force of aims In 1154 he, howevei, 
receded from Fredeiick I tho formal recognition of his 
claims to its possession, and m 1156 Heniy Jasomiigott was 
compelled to deliver 16 up to him Besides distinguishing 
himself m the wais of Fiedeiick in Italy, Henry now 
devoted his eneigies to establishing his pow’er in his own 
dominions, both by conquest and by oncouiagmg agi loulture 
and tiade He extended the boundaries of Saxony beyond 
the Elbe by successful battles against the Slavs, founded 
Munich in Bavaiia, colonized Mecklenburg and Holstein, 
and fosteied the giowth of Hambmg and Lnbeok. His 
ambitious projects and his auogant bearing awakened, howr- 
evei, the hostility of sevaidl of tho seculai and ecclesiastical 
potentates, who in 1166 coiiclurled a league against him at 
Meisebuig, and a stubboin contest of two years’ duiation 
ensued, which was finally ended by Fredonck in 1109 
deciding at tho council of Bambeig m Henry's favour In 
Febiuary 1168 Henry, having previously divorced dementia 
of Zalumgen, maiued Matilda, daughfcei of Heniy II ot 
England , and, elated by such an influential alliance and 
by the inoi easing resouices of his dominions, he shortly 
aftei Ins return fiom a xnlgiimago to the Holy Land in 
1172 began to manifest a toiidenoy to tieit the empeioi 
wiUi coldness and to revive the traditional rivalry of his 
race with tho Ilohenstaufens He took no part in the 
Italian expedition of 1174, aud m 1176 his sudden 
deseition of Frederick m the cusis of his stiuggle with 
the Lombard cities resulted in the disastei at Legnano 
On Ficdexiok’s return from Italy m 1177 Homy was 
summoned to appeal before him at the diet of Worms, 
and declining to do so he was placed under the ban of the 
empire, and his lands weie divided among olliei princes 
Foi moio than a year he endeavoiued to lesist the execu- 
tion of the impel lal decree, but ho found it necessary at 
last, in Hovembei 1181, to give in his submission to 
Fiederick, who, on condition that he remained three years 
in England, agreed to leinstate him in the possession 
of Brunswick and Luneburg Having in 1189 refused to 
accompany Fiedeiick on his cinsado, ho was again compelled 
to withdiaw to England, but shortly after Fredeiick’s de- 
paitme he returned, and, concluding an alliance with the 
mchbisho]} of Bremen, made a second, attempt to leoover 
his teriitoiies, but, though at first ho gamed several im- 
ortanfe victories, he was ultimately compelled in July 
190 to conclude a peace at Fulda, which soeured to him 
scarcely any advantages fiom the contest Emboldened by 
tho hostile alliance formed against the emperor Henry VI 
m 1192, he again renewed the stiuggle, but after Bichaid 
of England fell into the hands of the emperoi m the 
follownng yeai, he found it necessary again to give m his 
submission, and shortly afterwards a pledge of aimty 
between the two houses was giveu tluoueh the marriage 
of the eldeet son of Henry tho Lion to Agnes, niece of 
Frederick I, and cousin of the leigning emperor Henry 
died eth August 1196 at Brunswick, and was buried in 
the church of St Blaise Otto, his second son, became 
empeior under the title of Otto IV A colossal statue 
of Heniy was unveiled at Brunswick 4(ih July 1874 
Though ambitious, headstiong, and pugnacious, Heniy 
showed that while he possessed no small skill in the art 
of war he could appreciate the arts of peace, and he gave 
XI. — 85 
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a powerful mpetuB to the developnieiifc of many important 
cities, and furthered with judicious sagacity the matoiial 
nrosoerity of his kingdom 

See Bottigoi, IIcuiuUi dei iowe.Hanovu, ISlO.Pjutz.iTciMMA 
dLt Loiou, Leinsic, 3805 ^Vpilautl, I>aa Saalta Het/ogOium umta 
LotTiai Mild iTcuutolt dam huwen, Greiftwalil, 1866, Pl»ilip;^n, 
OenchiMe Haim ichs dca Lawen, Loilisie, 2 vols , 1867-8 , and tue 

Tdtious biogt ipliics. o^iedeiick I ■ 

HENRY 'EOT DkaOON, — ^ variously called of Cluny, 
because he was at one time a monk of that r“l®i 
XiQ.iiBa.Tiii 0 j liBcaii90 Ilq is bsliGved to lisve £.tBfc appeared as 
a pieachei of repentance theie, and of Toulouao, because 
hia later yeais were posseci in that city and neighbourhood, 
— foundei of the anti saoeidotal sect of Hemicmns, -was 
of Swiss or Italian extraction (his birthplace is unknown), 
and was born towaids the end of the 11th century 
A.boiit the year 111£ he abandoned the cloister, where he 
had entered the diaconato, and, burning with iighteous 
indignation against the dead mechanical oeremonialiem of 
the dominaut chiuch and the hidooiia moial coiiuption of 
Its cleigy, begun to go about as an itinerant pieachei The 
neiglibouihood of Lausanne was probably the ecene of hia 
eailiost appeal anco6, but ho toon betook him&elf to Fiance, 
wheie the soil had been piepaied for him by Peter of 
Biuw (leader of the Petiobrusians), and where ho at once 
began to attiact adherents About the beginning of Lent 
in lllfl he asked aud received permission of the bishop 
Hildebeit of Le Mans (Cenomani) to visit tliat city , tlio 
fact that ha was not only toleiated but received with some 
degree of lionoui at thia time shows that be had not as yet 
fallen undei aoiious suspicion of heietioal pravity Soon 
the extiaoiflinaiy fascination of bis oharaotoi began to make 
itselE felt, and tbe rude bub oouvinoirig eloquence with 
which he exposed the immoiabty of the cleigy lapidly 
alienated the peojilQ of the tow n from then spiritual guides , 
remonstrances and inhibitions by tbe local ecolesiaBtical 
authoiifciea weie equally vain, and when Hildebeit, who 
had been absent m Rome, letuinod to hie diocese, ho found 
Ills episcopal blessing treated with contempt, and was 
bluntly told by his flock that they had found “a fathei, a 
priest, an iniBiceasoi, more exited in autlioiity, moie 
honourable in life, more eminent in knowledge " Fiom the 
confused accounts of Henry’s life and labouis which have 
reached us it does not appear that even then he had como 
forward as the teacher of any new oi stiange doctiine, hie 
efloits es a lefoimei of public and domestic moials aio 
chiefly insisted on, especially the measmes he took foi the 
loolamatiou of fallen women, for the encouiagemeiit of 
early and hononiable marriage among the laity, and for 
the promotion of a highei standard of purity among iho 
nominally celibate cleigy It was not as u heretic but 
meiely as a somewhat inconvenient agitatoi that be was 
oidered by Hildebart at last to leave Le Mans We next 
load of Henry as conspicuously active in Provence, eaiiecially 
aftei the buiniiig m 1124 of Petei of Pinis, with whose 
peculiai views lie is alleged, upon evidence which bas not 
reached us, to have entirely sympathized In 1134 he was 
arrested by the bishop of Ailes and talcen to the council of 
Pisa , theiehe was declaied to be a heietio, and condemned 
to impiisonment This captivity, however, does nob appeal 
to have lasted long The scene of the third and concluding 
cliaptei of the recorded life of Henry is laid at Toulouse, 
wheie after ten years of uninterrupted activity with the 
result complained of by Saint Bernaid (Sfp 241) — “the 
churches are without flocks, the flocks without piiests, the 
piiests aie nowhere treated with due reverence, the churches 
are reduced to the level of synagogues, the saciaments aie 
despised, the festivals disregaided ” — it was found necessary 
by Pope Eugemus IH to take active meaeuies for tbe 
defence of the church With thia view the oaidinal bishop 
Alheric of Ostia was sent os a legate to the disaflected 


distiicts, and with him was associated Beinaid of Clairvaux 
riien efforts were ultimately successful , Honry died an 
obscure death m prison about the yeai 1148, and his sect 
soon afterwards ceased to have any separate existence 
The tHiffiitial authorities upon this subject aie the ^c^ti Hinsao. 
potitm G^omanenstwn (“Geatii. Hildebciti”), which h-ive beeu 
published in Mabillou’s Anal Vat , and Bciin,id’s letta (Eji 241) 
to Count Ihlephonao of St Gilles, wiitteii in 1^7 Fiom Gioso 
somces tbe distinctive tanets of Heniy and the ITcniiciaPS. (it (li-, 
tipctivo tenets theio weie) cannot bo gathered wiUi any cienincss 
The piobabihty is that Hcmy and his disciples hid not any definite 
Bvstem of doctniie to oppose to that of the cliuioli, but w cie anli- 
aacoidotalisla pnia and simple, “ insui gents, who shook the cstib 
bdied ’ ^ ■* 


otolista pniQ ana simpie, lusuigoiiLa, 

govainment, but did not attempt to leplico it by any now 

r system of opinions and discipline " See Milman, lliatotj 


8, and Hibn, Oasalmlita clc/ 


HENRY ov Guent The scholastic wiitei gen oi ally 
known by tins name was born probably about 1217 m the 
district of Made, neai Ghent IIis family name seems to 
have been Goelhals, but he is always desciiborl as Homy of 
Made oi of Ghent Little la known of the details of lug 
bfe He studied at Ghent and then at Cologne undei 
Albeitua Magnus After obtaining tbo dcgieo of doctor he 
letuined to Ghent, and is said to have been the fiist to 
Icctme publicly m that city on philosophy and theology 
Like most of the gieat dootoia of the age, lie was dr ami to 
Palis by the fame of the univoisity theie In 1217 ho is 
known to have taught at Pans , and he was distinguisliod by 
the title of doctoi sohnnis Ho look an active part lu some 
of the many disputes between the ordoia and the seculai 
piiests, and waimly defended the Inttei Ho died iit 
Toutnay, of \\hich place he was oichdeaeon, in 1203 IIis 
most important woiks, Quodhheta Theolor/iaa and Summn 
TheologvcB have been printed, the first m 1518, tho becoiicl 
in 1620 Seveial other writings lemam in MS Homy 
of Ghent oocupioB a somewhat lomarkablo plnoe in Iho his- 
toiy of scholasticism A contempoiaiy of the gioat Aquinas, 
he ojjposed several of the dominant thooiics of tho time, 
and united with Ihocuiient Aiistoteliau doofciines a sliong 
infusion of Platonism and mysticism Only a few of tho 
salient points of his doctime can here be given, tbo line of 
thinking by which they aio readied is ehiboiato and coiu- 
plox He distinguishes between Icnovdodgo of iialuial 
objects and tho divine inspiiation oi intuition by w hub wo 
cognize the being and existonco of God Tho fust, accoul- 
iDg to Henry, throws no light upon tho second Indi 
viduals aie not constituted by Iho matciiul elciiioiit iii them, 
but by tbe fact of tbeir independent oxistenco, t e , ulti- 
mately by tbe fact that they aie eiealed nssopniaLo objects 
Umveisals must be distinguished accoiduig as they have 
refeienco to oui minds ox to the Divine iiiukI, In the 
divine mtelligeiicB exist exempkis or types of tho genoia 
and species of natural objects On tins subject, lioucxei, 
Heniyis fai fiom cleai , but it deserves imtico that ho 
defends Plato against the cunent Aiistotelian ciiticism, 
and endeavours to show that tho two views arc in hai- 
mony In psychology, his view of tho intimate union of 
soul and body is tiuly remarkable The body ho legauls 
as foiming part of the veiy substance of the soul, thicmgh 
this union the soul is mote perfect and complete 
Theie la a monogiaph on Homy by 3?r Hurt, Itichniltta Jus 
icniqum et eriiiquea mt la ^le, las oimages, et la ciorliiM da llcnii 
de Gand, P-uis, 1838 Boo also "Wcinci, ITiuinch %on Gnil uls 
llfpiaaentant dea OJiritlUahen Platomsmut im ISim Jnhih , VKSiun, 
1878, Stookl,P;i 2 Z d MitleUm t, n 738-7B8, .Tounluii, TViiZ da 
St ThoTHMs lUAqwn, ii 29-46 , Hisloue littataiie d> la Fiance, 
XX 144 eqq , also Ilaurc'ui, Tetmomaiin, ami the goncral histones 


SENRy OP Huntisodow, an English chiomclor of the 
12tb century, born, it is likely, between 1080 and, 1090, was 
the son of an ecclesiastic named Hicbolas, nho probably 
held the office of archdeacon of Hunlingdon, to which Henry 
himself afterwards attained about 1120 The celibacy of 
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tlio cleigy not being enfoiced in EngUnd till 1103, this 
paternity ivns considered no disgiace, and oui author m 
bevoial passage':, of his ■niitinga lefeia to his father with 
much filial lospect llccoived as a meie child into the 
hou'aehold of Robeit of Bloet, bishop of Lincoln, Heniy not 
only continued to enjoy the advantages of its culture and 
affiucncQ till the bishop’s death lu 1123, but he also seemed 
the pationage and fiiendship of Alexandei of Blois, who 
nes.t succeeded to the see Tlieie is reason to believe that 
ho accompanied Alcxandoi to Rome, piobably in 1125 and 
lilt, and lb was to him that he dedicated his Iliatoi ite 
Aiif/Ioi um, which was issued fom times during the authoi’a 
life, and in tho last form came doivn to the accession of 
Heiiiy II (1164) The date of the authoi’s death has not 
been pieseived, but it is inohahlo that the close of his life 
Is appioMinately maiLod by the close of his lustory 
lEiiny of Iliiutmgdoii’s Jliiiotuc is fiiat iiiiuted by Saiili, 
Hoicm AixfJiLai um FtL}i2>to>ct potl Btdam (rjouclon, IfiSb), and it 
M IS iiiiiibhsUod nt IntiuhCoit ui 1G03 nooks i , n , iv , v , andM 
MCI,, edited bj JIi Petiic f(Ji tlio KceoidConiimssion Oolleetion.vol i , 
lS4s, Hid the mIiuIo ■i\oik has breii jaipaicd foj tho BuUb Seiios by 
T Arnold, 1880 An Jl,ngh>5h liiinslation by Thomas Poioslti foiins 
n voliimo of Uuhu's SaLuuliidLibi «y{18D3) "We ha'vo besides fiom 
He uii 's pen m lixnstlo to Homy I on the succession of the Jenish, 
Assi n in, Peisi in, Hacodonian, and Homan kings anti ompciois 
(m utten in 1100) , in Epistle to IVnm (one of his fiieuds) contain 
mg in ti>itome ot the lintisli Histoiy of Gooflicy of Monmouth, 
Mhieh ho had disooioicd at Deo in Nonnantly, and, bcltci known 
thin eithiu, an Lpisllo to lus fiioud "Wnltoi On Ooniempt of itie 
Tf'iii hi m on BnhoM uml other lUuH) loiu Jfen of the Affe (wntton 
in llj", and o hteu by AVlinitou in lus Anglia Saoa, IbOl) Noi 
must Hoiiiy’s poetical piocos bo foigottcii, as Uioy siioak w ell foi his 
LultiiiQ and tasli Tw o hlS cojiios of lus coniplelo avoiks picsei ved 

at Luiiboth dosoivo to bo sjiccially ineutiouod , and tbo Bnlish 
Musi um possosses sovoial impoituit lesciiirts of tho llistoiy Seo 
■\yiiglit, JJiogi Bnt JLiU , A'lvito Korman BcuolI, 18dG , Eoiostoi’s 
I'leliii , Jwuts Qiuduei, JSatlg Qh/t omdai a of Euiopo England 
(187')}, and Arnold's cUborato intioduetions 

IIEVRY, Josrrn (1797-1878), an eminent Ameiican 
phi jioist, was bom in Albany, the capital of tho State of 
Now Yoilr, on tho 17Lh of Deoombei 1797 He loceived 
his education at an oidiiiaiy school, and afteiward at (he 
Albany academy, which enjoyed oonsideiablo reputation 
foi the thoiouglinoss of its classical and mathematical 
couisos On finishing lus academic studies he contem- 
plated adopting tho medical piotcssion, and piosecuted his 
studios in chomistiy, anatomy, and physiology ivith that 
view lie occasionally coiitiibutecl papors to tho Albany 
insLitiifco, in the yeais 1834 and 1825, on chemical and 
mechanical subjects , and in the lattoi yeai, having been 
uncxpoctodly aiiiiointed assistant engmoei on the survey 
of a louto foi a State load from the Hudson iivei to Lake 
Elio, a dislauco somowhat ovei SOO miles, ho at once em 
bilked with /eal and success in the new eiitorpnse This 
divoision from his original bent gave him an inclination 
to the caieoi of civil and mochaiuoal onguioeiing, and 
in tho spring of 182G he was elected by the tiustees of 
the Albany academy to tho chair of mathematics and 
ikiLuial philosophy in that institution In the lattei part 
of 1837 ho read befoio tho Albany institute his fiist 
impoitant coniiibution, “On some Modifications of tho 
Elcctio-Magnetic Apparatus ’* Struck with tho gieat im- 
piovoineuts then, xocently intioducod into auoh apparatus 
by Ml William Sturgeon of Woolwich, he had still furthei 
ovtonded their ofliciency, with consideiable reduction of 
battciy-powor, by adojiting in all tho experimental oucuits 
(wlieio applicable) the principle of Sohweigger’s “multi- 
pliei,” that IS, by substituting for single wiie mrcuits, 
voluminous coih {T^ans Albany JnstUicle, October 10, 
1837, vol 1 pp 23, 23) In June 1828 and in March 
1829 ho exhibited before tho institute small electio- 
magncLs closely and repeatedly wound with silk-covered 
wire, w'hioh had a far gioator hfting power than any then 
known Homy appears to have been the first to adopt 


insulated ot silk covered wiie fox tho magnetic coil , and 
also tho fiist to employ what may be called the “spool" 
wmding for the limbs of the magnet Ho was also the 
fiist to dcmonstiate expeiimonfally the diSerence of action 
between what he called a “ quantity ” magnet excited by a 
“quantity" batteiy of a single pan, and an “intensity" 
magnet with long fine wiie coil excited by an “intensity" 
batteiy of many elements, having then lo&istances suitably 
piopoitioiied Ho pointed out that tho lattei form alone 
was apjilicable to telegiaphic purposes A detailed account 
of these experiments and exhibitions was not, howevei, 
published till Jaiiuaiy 1, 1831 (Silliman’s foui Atz , 
3.1X 400-408) Heniy’b “ quantity " magnets acquired 
consideiable celebrity at the time, from then unpiccodonted 
attiaclixo powci,— one (August 1830) lifting 760 pounds, 
nnolhci (March 1S31) 2300, and a thud (1834) 3500 

Eaili in 1831 lie aimigoil a small otluc boll to bo tajiped by tlie 
poloiizoil aiuialuic of an “ intensity ” magnet, whose coil ms in 
continuation of n mile of insulatul copiici wiit, svispLiiilul abont 
ono ol the looms ot lus ncndoiiiy This ivis the lust mstince ot 
moguotuing non it a distinct, oi of a siiitihlo coinlnintion ot 
magnet and hattoiy being so auiingLd as to bo cipnhlc of sulIi ac 
tion It was, thi-iefoio, the caihist o\ iiiiplo of i tine “ imgnotie ” 
telagnph, all piccoding exiiciiiuonts to this end lining bien on the 
galvanoniLtci oi nccdlo piiuiiplc About the s<mio time he deiiscil 
and constiucted tho fust clcctioinagnctic citgiuo with nitomatic 
polcdiaugot (Silliman'b Am Joui Ati , Tuly ISJl, \\ 310-3 IS , 
and Stuigton’s EhU) , 18 JS), in Enil} m 1832 ho 

discovoiLd tho induotion ot a ciuieiit on ilsdf, in a long hobcal 
•wiro, giving groitly iiioroasod inteuaiti of disth.iige (SiUinidn’s A7n 
Jom Su , July 1832, xxu 108) In 1833 lio was elected to tin 
chan of natmal philosophy in tho New Jtiscy college at riinctloii 
In 1831 ho ooiitmucd and extended his leseniehes “ On the Inllu- 
eueo of a Spual Coudnetoi in ineicaBing the Tiiieiisiti of Elei tiieity 
flora a QalvauioAiiangcmint ot iSdingTe I’nii ,” ii moiiioii ofwliieii 
was lead befoietlio AniMiein Plulosoidne il boeietj, I'thiuaiy C, 
1836 ( 2 '>«ms Am Phil Sm , v 223-231, ns) In 1835hoeoin- 
binod the sboil eneuit of lus mniistci magnet (of 1881) with tin 
small “luteiisily" nuigmt pf an cxiicumeutal lelcgiaph will*, 
theiehy establishing tlio fiict that voiy poweiful nieelmmeal cflectfa 
could be pioducod it a giciil dietanoe uy the <igoucy of a \eiyfecble 
magnet need .IS a euoml makci and bieiikei, oi as a “tuggci" — 
tho picomsoi of latoi foims oficlay and leecmng msgnols in 1887 
he paid lus lubt visit to England snd Emopc In 1838 he made 
impoii rat inreetigiiUona in leganl to tho couditioiia and range of 
indaotion fiom olectucnl cuiioutfl,— sliowmfl tlul induced oiumnls, 
although mciely mom cut 11 y, pi oiliico still otlia oi tcitiaij ciuionts, 
and thus on tlnoiigh snceessn e oideis of induetion, with altiinating 
signs, and with levotsed initisl and toinmml signs lie also du 
coveied similu successive otdois of luduetiou in tho case of the 
passage of AicUonideleetiieity (?*»«»« Am Phil Soc ,yi 308-337, 
ns ) Among many niinoi obsoi vaiions, be diseoveicd in 184.2 
tho oseillatoiy natiiic of the oleehicil diselinige, magneti/ing about 
a thousand ncCdlcs in tho eoiuso of his expcniineiits {Pioc Am 
PJul Sot. , 1 301) Ha tiacod tlie iiitluonca of induction to sur 
piisnig distances, inaguotuing nocdleb in tho lowei stoiy of a house 
tlnough several luloiv enrog iToois by mouns of clectiic il clisehaigce 
in the uppei stoiy, and <ilso by tho spcoiiditij euiiiiil in a wiie 220 
loot distant fioin tho vrao ot the pnmaiy ciicuit The hve num 
beis of his <7on<? i6«tioira fo Eloctiioilg and Mugiieium (1835-1842) 
'weie sciiraaloly lepublished fioni tlio 2tunsnUwn3 In 1848 he 
made some luU icatiiig oiigiinl ohaeiv ntioiis on “ Phosi>lioiesconoa ’’ 
(Pioc Am Phil Soo , ni 38-44) In 1814, by expeuments on 
the tenacity of sonp-bubbles, ho show cd that tho molcculai cohesion 
ofw"itci isequnl(ifnol supmoi) toUiot of icr, and hence, generally, 
Uiotsoluls audlhoii liipnds have practically the same amount ot 
cohcsioii (Pioe Am Phil Soc , iv 60, C7, and 84, 85) In 1816 
ho showed, by means of a theimo ^Ivanometor, that tho solni 
spots lodiate less heat than tho general tolax surface (Pi oe Am 
PMl Soo , IT 173-170) 

In Dcceiuboi 1846 Homy was elected secret iiy and duecior ol 
tho Smithsonian Institution, then just established While closely 
occupied with the exacting duties of that office, ho still found time 
to piosooiito many oiiginal inqimies, — as into tho application of 
acoustics to public buildings, and the boat con&tiuction and amaugo 
raent of loctuie-iooms, into the sticuglh of vniious building 
moteiialSj &o Ilaviug eaily dovoted mudi attention to meteoi 
(dogy, both in observing mid lu loduerag nnd discussing obseiva 
tions, ho (among his fiist aihnmiBtiative acts) oigmiized alaigo and 
widespieud ooips of obseiveia, and inado amangements foi sxmnl 
tanoous ropoits by means of tho oleotuo telegraph, which was yot 
m its infancy ISmitJiaoii, Jhpmt foi 1847, pp 140, 147) He wns 
the fhst to apply tho telegraph to meteoiologtoal leseardi, to have 
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thp atji)ogi)]i(.uo conditions dnily ludioatcJ. on a laigo man, and to I 
utili/6 tliL gtnoiili/iitious m-ulL in we^thci foicoabti, aiidtliefiist 


to i-rnbiacc t contiiiLiit undu ^ Single tystem, — Biituih Ain.enc's 
and Mexico boiug iiu I nded m the tielil of obseivatiou In 1862, on 
tin itoigiaijiatioii of tlio Anieuoan lighthouse system, he was ap 
nonihd i mcmboi of the now boaid , md on the reaigmtion of 
Adimi il bhubiick as its ohauinan, Hemy, in 18?1, became thopic 
bidiiig offiLti of the estiblishmiiit— a position he continued to hold 
iluiuig the lest of his life Ills diligent iniostig aliens into tlio 
elhLieucy of vaiious illumitiaiits uncloi Uitleiiug ououmslinoes, and 
into the best conditions foi devcloinng thou sertial maxuiiuin 
poMcis of biilliancy, xvhile grcitly imiiioviiig the usefulness of the 
line of boocons (long the extousiKO ooist ol Hie United Slates, 
effeetod at the Same tune a gieat ceoiiomy of admiinstiation Hia 
equilly caieful expoiunoiits ouvaiioiis aeoustie inatiumeiits alaoie 
suited 111 giving to his coiiiitiy the moat seivieealilo system ol fog- 
si giials Luo wii to maiitinio poweis In tho com so ol these vaiicd 
and piolonged lescaielies fioiii 1865 to 1877, he also mode im 

S oitaiit coiitiibntioiis to the seieiiee of oeousues , andhe eatablisliad 
y several sen os of liboiious obsoi vations, exlciiding ovei many 
ytaia and along a wide coast lango, the ooiieetiiosb of Piolossoi 
Stokes’s hypothesis (Jhjjc/t But , 1857, paib u 27) that tho 

wind exeils a veiy mniked influence in lefiaeting sound beams 
The coiupleic oomlitions of such acoustic icfi action he found to be 
excoi^diitgly vaiiablo and cuiious Ameneaii Ltt/Jtihousa 

Boatd, 1874, 1876, and 1877) Fioin 1868 Ilouiy continued to bo 
annuilly chosen as piosident of tho National Aoaaeiiiyof Scieuees , 
and ho was also picsidcnt of the Philoaophienl Society of Washing 
ton from tho date of its oigamzatiou in 1871 

Heiiiy was by goiicial coucessioii the foiomoat of Ameiican 
physicists He wsa a mui of vauod oultuip, ol laigc bieadlh and 
libeiality of vions, of geiieiou* iinpulsts, of gieat gentleness and 
couitosy of inaniiei, combined with cfxud fiinmess of purpose and. 
encigy of action He died at "Washington, May 18, 1878 (S F B ) 

HENRY, llATTHBiv (1G62-1714), tlie autlioi of the 
■well known, and justly populai ExposUton oj t1i$ Old awl 
jYeio Teaiameiits, was born at Bioad Oak, a farm-house on 
tho confines of Flintshire end Shioxishiio, on the 18th of 
October 1663 Ha was the son of Philip Henry, one of 
the 2000 ministois who were eaeoted fiom then livings m 
1662 foi refusing to conform to the Act of Umfocmity 
Unlike tho mtyoiity of his fellow-suflfereis, Philip Heniy, 
who thiough his wife was the possessor of piivate means, 
wts spared all petsounl piivation oi haidship as the con 
sequence of his nonconformity, and was thus enabled to 
give a good aduoatioii to his son Having leceived hw 
preliminary education fi oin his falhei and a tntoi named 
Turner, Heniy was next removed to nn academy at Islington, 
whsiiee he piooeerlod to become a student of law at Giay’s 
Inn His legal studies, liuwevei, had not advanced fni when 
he lehnquished them for theology, to which he thenceforth 
devoted himself In 1687 he became minister of a Pies- 
byteiian congiagntion at Chester, whence in 1712 he was 
translated to Hackney Two yeais latei (June 23, 1714), 
he died suddenly of apoiilexy at Nnntwich while on a 
jouiney fiomChestei to London Heniy’s the 

woik by winch he is now chiefly lemenibeied, is a commen- 
tniy of a piactical and devotional rathei than of a critical 
kind, ranging ovei tho whole of the Old Testament and 
extending into the New as far as to the end of tho Acts 
At this point it was hiokan off by tho author’s death, but 
the work was finished by a numbei of cleigymen, whose 
names aio recorded in most editions of the book In a 
critical point of view, it may bo said to bo quite valueless , 
yet Its unfailing good sense, its discriminating thought, its 
high moral tone, its simple piety, and its altogether singular 
felicity of piaotionl application, combine with tlie welt sus- 
tained flow of its racy English style to secure foi zl^ and 
deseivedly, the foremost place among works of its class 
Besides llio Bapositum, Matthew Henry wiote a Ai/ao/jl/j JPhiltp 
Mamy, Tho CommvmemiyTs Companion , Ihteetiona foi Daily 
Gomniunion ^th Ood, A Method for Frayn , a-nd A Saiptwal 
OateemsTnr, all or T^luch, along luth niimaiou? sermons, hare been 
ueciuently’ lepimted, both Bopaiately and in complete editions of 
im UiscdlaTieous WciIcb His life haa been wiitton by W Touif 
(London, 1816), by Davis (pieBxed to Ex^fmn, ed 1841), by 
Hamilton jmrisiiaw Biogiapliy, 18BS), by O Chapman (1860)%na 
bj J B Whama (1828, new ed 1866) v « 


HENRY, Patrick (1736-1799), an American statesman 
and orator, was born at Studley, Hanovci county, Yiigmia, 
May 29, 1736, the second son m a family of nine childion 
His fathei, John Henry, an emigrant iioni Aberdeen, 
Scotland, "was a nephew of Robertson the histoiian, and 
had iiseu to some eminence m the county, filling the offices 
of surveyor and piesiding inagistiato Patrick Ilcniy was 
educated at a little school neai his homo , and, aftci the age 
of ten, by his fathei, who had ox>ened n gtanimai scliool at 
hi 3 residence In eaily life he showed no maiked ino- 
ficienoy in his studies, except xjeihaps in inatliematic'i, bat 
was noted chiefly foi a love ot oiitdooi sxzoits At fifteen 
ho became cleik in a couiitiy stoio, and at sixteen ho 
entered into partnership as stoiekooper with his elder 
brother, but the business w as unsuccessful, and a second 
attempt at stoiekeepmg ended likewise in Ixikiic Mean- 
while the indiffei once to Icaining which inaiked his boy- 
hood was rejzlacod by a love of histoiy, especially that of 
Greece and Romo, and his habitual indolonco w as uxcicorao 
by his adniiiatioii foi Livy, whose Instoiy ho thcnccfoitli 
read thiough once eveiy yeai At twenty foiii, by his 
admission to the bat, Heniy entered on tho caioci that 
avontually biought him fame and foituno, allliough his 
income foi some yeais was in kooxnng with liis lack of 
piovious preparation At twenty-seven he won his fiist 
tiiumph, ns counsel foi tho collootoi of tho county, in what 
became known as “ the paison’s cause ” IIis unexpected 
disjilay of eloquence on the side of tho izeoplo inocuiod him 
an extravagant recognition and tho title of “ tho oiaioi of 
nature ” Business x)otircd in upon hini, liis 
concealing his deficiencies, and his success was assiued In 
1766 ho was elected to the House of Bnigossos, whcio he 
distinguished himself as the author of certain rcsolutionb 
against the Stami) Act, the last of which, — inoviding that 
“ tho General Assembly of this colony liaxo tho solo light 
and powei to lay taxes and impositions upon tho in- 
habitants of this colony,” — though x>assod Ly a niajoiily 
of only one, was the key note of tho sLingglo foi indoxiond- 
ence In 1709 ho was admitted to m the 

general comt, whete he altaLiiod eminence in ciiminal cases 
before juries In 1773 he was a niomboi of the “com- 
mittee of coiiespondcnco foi the dissotmualion of in- 
telligence between the coloiiios ” In tlio tollowing ycni lie 
was chosen delegate to the Viigiiiii cotivcntioii, whuh was 
the fiist public assembly to lecommcnd an annual “ Gciicial 
Congiass,” and to tho “Old Contnioulnl Congicss”, but 
his success tlioio as an oiatoi failed to conceal In', delects 
as a practical statesman. In 1775, m tho Yiigima con- 
vention, he delivered a reinarkablo sxioech iii moving that 
the “colony be immediately ijut in a stale of defence," and 
at the head of a body of mihtia he foiccd the royal nfiicials 
to pay .£330 foi powdei clandeslmoly removed by oidci of 
Governor Dunmoie Ho was appointed by the convention 
colonel of tlie fiist legiinent and conimandoi of all the fotcos 
to be lamed in Viiginia, but a nnsundci standing with the 
“committee of safety” led to his losignation lie was a 
member of tho second Ooiitmontal Congiess of 1775, and 
of the Yiiginia convention of 1776, winch had been 
elected “to take care of tho rexniblic," tho loyal gox’cuioi 
having fled They framed a new constitiilion, and clotted 
Heniy the first republican govonioi, on tho fiist ballot 
He was re-elected m 1777 ond 1778 In 17S0 ho became 
a member of the legislatui e, whoto ho continued until ho 
was ogam elected governor m 1784 In 1T8G ha withdraw 
thiongh tho pressure of debt, having “naxoi boon in easy 
circamstances ” In 1787 he was chosen a dologato to the 
“ Federal Constitutional Convention,’’ but did not attend 
He had resumed his practice to bcttei Lis fortunes In 
1788 ho was a delegate to the Virginia convention for 
ratifying the Federal Constitution, which ho vehemently 
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opposed as dangeums to the hbeities of the countij In 
1791 ho declined re-election to the legislatuie, continuing, 
“ tliiough necessity rather than choice, ” the practice of the 
law, but usually m gieat and lemunerativo eases only 
Finally, in 1791, having not only paid his debts but secuted 
atfiuence, he withdrew to piivate life Tn 1796 he declined 
the position of secietary of state in Washington’s cabinet, 
in 1796 the nomination foi goveinoi of Viiginia, and in 
1797 the mission to France, offeied by Piosident Adame. 
In 1799, howevei, he suffoied himself to be elected to the 
State legislatuie, wheiolie wished to oppose what he deemed 
the dangeioua doctiine of the Virginia lesolutiona of 1798 , 
but he did not take his seat, his death occuinng on the 
0th June Heniy’b manneis wcie plain, his temper cheer- 
ful, and Ills habits tempeiate His eloquence, of which 
some fiagmontary specimens have become household woids 
among Ins counLiymen, was vivid and staitling Almost 
entiiely a gift of natino, it was equal to every occasion, 
and, with the aid of a cleai voice and perfect articulation, 
it was of marvellous powci lu bunging Ins lieareis to a 
quick decision 

HENRY, Robebt (1718-1790), the anthoi of the 
Jliafo] y of Gi eat Bi itain w) itten on a new plan, was the son 
of a farmer, and was bom in the paiish of St Ninians neai 
Stilling, 18th Fchinary 1718 Ho received his eaily educa- 
tion at the school of his native paii&h, and at the giammar 
school of Stilling, and after completing a couise of stndy 
at Edinburgh Univeisity became mastei of the giammar 
school of Annan In 1746 he was licensed to pi each by 
the Annan presbytery, shoitly aftei which he was chosen 
ministoi of a Fiesbyteiiau coiigiegation at Carlisle, where 
he leniained until 1760, when he was removed to a sinukr 
ohaigo at Berwick on-Tweed It was during Im stay at 
Boiwtck that the idea of Lis Ilistoiy 6ist occurred to him, 
but the doailh of books and the difficulty of consulting 
original authorities compelled him to postpone tlio execution 
of his design till his removal to Edinburgh, as ministei of 
New Gioyfriais, in 1768 The fiist volume of his JItUony 
appeared in 1771, and the others followed at iirogular 
intoivals until 178.}, when the fifth was published, bringing 
down the narrative to the Tudor dynasty The woik was 
firnlently assailed by Gilbert Stuart, but the attack was 
overdone, and although it foi a time hindered the sale, the 
injury effected was only teraporaiy For the \olumes pub- 
lished in his lifetime Henry realived os much as .£3300, and 
through the influence of Lord Mansfield he was in 1781 
rewarded with a pension of £100 a year fiom George HI 
In 1784 he received the degree of D D from tlie univeisity 
of Edinbuigh He died in 1790 before liis tenth volume 
nas quite leady foi the press Four yeais after his death 
It was imblished under the care of Malcolm Laing, who 
supplied the entire chapters v and vii , and added an 
index A life of the author by Sii Heniy ‘Wellwood 
Moncreiff was prefixed to the volume The novel featnie 
in Henry’s lliUojy was that he combined with the naiiative 
of the great political events of each era an account of the 
domestic state and social piogiess of the people within the 
same period Ills researches were conducted with great 
caie, and Ins work embodies much novel and canons infor- 
mation , but tbe comprehensiveness of his plan, and the 
limited character of the histoiical sources then available, 
greatly militated against the accuracy of Ins narrative 
Notwithstanding also that the work is well arranged, and 
written with clearness and simplicity, its defects as an 
authority are not compensated for by any pecnhai excel- 1 
Icnccs of style, by oiiginality or vigour of reflexion, or by 
any special skill in the delineation of character 

A Oonivnaatimi, ef Hem y’s Hwtory to the Aecesnon qf James 1 , by 
J Petit Andiews, appeared in 1796 An account of the attack of 
Gilbert Stuart on Heniy is given in Dieiaeli's Oatmmlxes qf Authors 
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HENRY, William (1776-1836), a distinguished 
chemist, son of Thomas Heury, an apotheoaiy and author 
of some woiks on chemistry, was born at Manchestei, 
Decembei 12, 1775 Alter completing hit education at 
an academy in Manchestei, lie was for some jeais piivate 
secietaiy to a physician, and m 1795 he began the study ot 
medicme at tho univeisity of Edinbuigh Piudential con- 
siderations compelled him, howevei, to intenupt his studies 
at the conclusion of Ins first sesfaion, and he did not lesume 
them till 1805, two years aftei which he leoeived the 
dijiloina of M D Foi some time lie piactised as a physician 
in Manchestei, hat on account of delicate health, caused by 
an accident, he was ultimately compelled to retiio fiom his 
profession He neveithcless cairicd on his oiiginal re 
searches in chemistiy, foi which he found great facilities in 
connexion with his fathci’s business, nud fiom 1797 till his 
death he continued to eniich the Ti ansactions of the Royal 
Society with conti ibutions on his favoniite science, especi- 
ally in regard to aerifoim bodies His first communication 
was an attomjjt, in opposition to Austin, Beddoes, and 
othcis, to establish the title of caibon to xank among tbe 
elementary bodies, bat discoveung aftei wards a fallacy in his 
leasoning he corrected it in a subsequent paper In 1800 
he published in the Phzlosopincal Ti ansactions his czpei i- 
ments on muiiatic acid gas, made with tho view of disen 
gaging an imaginary unknown element supposed to be asso- 
ciated with oxygen in the compositiou of the gas , but after 
the discover}' of the leal nature of the acid by Davy lie 
was one of the eailiest converts to the new theoiy In 
1803 he published bis elaboiate experiments on the quantity 
of gases absoibod by water at different temporatuies and 
undei different piesauies, "vvitli the result of establishing the 
law tliat “ water takes up of gas, condensed by one, tvi o, 
or moie additional atmospliei os, a quantity which would he 
equal to twice, thrice, &q , the volume absoibed undei tho 
common prossuie of tho atmospheie ” In 1808 he desciibed 
in tho PMlosophical Tiansactiom a foim of apparatus 
adapted to the combustion of larger qnautitiBs of gases 
than could be filed in endiometnc tubes In the same year 
he was chosen a follow of the Royal Society, and in 1809, 
for his valuable contributions to the TiunaacUom of the 
society, he was awaided the Copley gold medal For the 
next fifteen years he continued his experiments on the gases, 
making known the lesulbs of them fiom time to time to the 
society In Ins last communication, in 1824, he claimed 
the merit of having conqueied the only difficulty that re- 
mained in a senes of experiments on the gaseous substances 
issuing fiom the destructive distillation of coal and oil, and 
proved the exact composition of the fiic damp of mines 
But though Henry’s expeiinients had lefeience chiefly to 
aerifoim bodies, his acquaintance with general chemistry is 
proved by his Elememta of E]cpei%mental ChermsUy, a woik 
which combines great literary olegano© with the highest 
standard of scientific accuracy He had also collected 
mateiials for a history of chemical discovery fiom the 
middle of last century, but did not live to carry out the 
project It is indeed to he regietted that lie did not con- 
tnbute more to the literature of science His biographical 
notices of Piiestley, Wollaston, and Davy may be regarded 
as models in that species of composition At inteivals 
dunng Ins lifetime Henry suffered much from neuinigic 
pains These became so severe as to render the extirpation 
of the principal nerves of the hand necessary, but this failed 
to afford the expected relief , and ultimately the irritation 
of tho whole nervous system deprived him of sleep, and 
caused his death on September 2, 1836 

HENRYSON, Robbbt (c 1426-/' 1606), one of the 
early Scottish poets, and the authoi of the first specimen 
of the pastoral poetry of Ins country, is usually designated 
schoolmastei of Dunfermline, and according to tradition 
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he was the aacestoi of the family of HonryaDn or Hendeiaon 
of Fordell, in the county of Fife, one of whom, James 
Henryson, was king’s advocate and juatice-clerk m 1494 
Of the poet’s parentage and early history, howevoi, no 
CPitam infoiinatioii can be discoveiod From vaiioua 
cuoimstances known about limi lio must Lai' e been bom 
about the yeai 1425 He seems to have been educated 
abioad, as Ins name does not appear in the legisteis of the 
iiniveiBity of St Andiews, the only one then existing in 
Scotland, and fiom an allusion in one of his poems, his 
attention was probably given to the study of law In 1462 
Ins name appears in the list of members of the newly 
founded viniveisity of Glasgow as “Slagister Hobeitus 
Heniyaone luaitibus licentiatua ct iii decietis Bachalotiua ” 
Henryson seems, in a Idition to teaching, to have pxactiaed 
at Dunfeirahne as a notary public Hia decease in or 
shortly befoie 1506 is alluded to by Dunbai, who, m hia 
lament foi the “ makaris ” or poets, says of Death — 

" III Dunfeimhiio ho hts done louu 
Gud Bluatei Robeit Ilenii&ouii " 

Of tho WTitiugs of IltniTBon that have como down to tliopieseiit 
time, hia Tcataniejit of Ureiheui may he considiied the chief It 
waa composed ns a contiuuntioii oi supplement to CLaueei’a Ttoilua 
(tiul CiesLide, wluoli was one of the most populn poems m the 
English language Ilcmysou lesumca tlio eloij uhoie Chaueei 
leal 03 ofT, and coinplotos it by ludictuig a smtablo punislunont on 
tliQ falsa Cieseulo Tins conUmia'lioa clis];ilays so much skill that 
it ha's hcon included lu nil the cailj editions of Oliauoei, ns if it had 
been tho woiL. of that poet hiinsell Anotliei poem, Sobenc ami 
ifnlyne, though, elioit, is remuikablc xs the di&t known 
ofpastoinl poetiy in tho Scottish langiiace, wlulo hv, Uliuly Sei b 
IS amongxt ■Uia ohksit examples of ballad poetiy His motiitil 
veision of thiitpcn of the Faftlcs ofJEsop le pulups tho best knoxvn 
ofhisavoiks To earli fxbk is apiwiidod nu apiihcatiou oi moinl 
In those ho alludes to tho oppicsaions of the people and thenusotlkd 
state of tho count! y diiiuig tho feoblo laign of James III IIis 
clasMoal Tali tf OiiiJuua, though a languid peifoiiuaiice, exhibits 
Ins fimilicuity with tho scholxstic kaining of liis time Soxeial of 
tho poems of Hem yson have been pi esoi vod in the Asloan Mb in tho 
Audinnlpck Libia] j, the Hannntyno MS in the idiotates' Libiaiy, 
kihiihurgli, the Miitland MS in the Pcpyeiau Libiaiy, Camhiidgo, 
and tho Hukiaii AISS , Biitieh Museum IIis Otjyheu^ aiul JSuiy 
due was puiilcd at Edinbuigh by Cheiimnn &- Bljllni in ICufa 
The TLatitmcnt of Cieaaanl wis pimtcd at Ediiibnigh hj Ilcniy 
Ohm tens in 1503 The poem of ’RcXiencftitd J/alj/ne and tho 2 a 
taimsnt ofCtesscul wait lepiinkd foi tlio Bannatyne Club lu 1824 
Tho IToiaJ Fabha weio piinted atEdmhuigli by Likpiciikm 1670, 
at London by R Smith m 1677, and ngaiu it Eduihuigh by AnJiew 
Hilt 111 1021 This last edition was lopunted foi tho Alailland 
Club 111 1832 A collected edition of ttiewoikeof Ileniison, leavmg 
uothiiig to be desiiod, w as punted at Edmbuigli in 1865, undei tho 
editonal oaie of Dr Daaid Laing 

HENSLOWE, Philip, a contempoiaiy ol Shakespeaie, 
whose numo continues of mteiestfioui Ins intimate associa- 
tion with the history of tho theatie duung tlio gieit 
diamatist’s caieei Oiiguially, it would appeal, a dyei and 
afteiwaids a starchmnlcai, and leady to tutu to any piofit- 
able speculation, lie probably began his connexion with the 
sta"c m 1584 by becoming “joiut lessee of the Rose tlicalie 
on the Bankbide, oi of tho giouncl on which it stood’ 
Fiom 1591 to Ins death m 1016 he was in theatiical 
partneiship with the moie famous Edwaid Alleyn, who in 
1593 maiiiorl his step daughtPi Joau IVoodwaid In 1013 
he wag appointed seigeunt of the king’s boir-gntden, to take 
charge of a lion and ceitain otliei beasts piesented by the 
duke of Savoy Ileiislowe’s business dimy fiom 1693 to 
1609 has happily been pieooived in Alleyn’s College at 
Dulwich, and, though evidently the woik of an ignoiant 
man, it is of prime impot taiice for itszniscellaiieous stole of 
items in legard to the fust appearance of jjlays, the sums 
paid to the authois, the theatie leceipts, and so on It 
was edited foi the Shakespeaie Society in 1841 by J Payne 
Collier, who, howevei, found that the MS had suffered 
oonsideinble mutilation at the hands of mieoieant autograph 
hunteis since the time when it was employed by its oiiginal 
disecrverer Malone See Axletn 
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IIEHZADA, adisbriotin Pegu division, Biitish Bnrmah, 
lying between 16° 49' and 18* 30'' N lat , and between 94“ 
61' gnd 96° 7’ B long, with an aiea of 4047 square miles 
It 13 bounded on the N by the Piomo distiict, on the E 
by the Pegu Yomas, on the S by Rangoon, Thonkhw'a, and 
Bassem distiicts, and on tlie W by the Aiakan Yoraa range 
Henzada district stretekos fiom uoith to south in one vist 
plain, forming the valley of the Iiawadi, and is divided by 
that iivei into two ncaily equal portions This countiy is 
piotccted fiom inundation by immcuso embankments, so 
that almost the whole aica is suitable foi iice cultivation 
The chief mountains are the Arakaii and Pegu Yoiua tangos 
The gieatest elevation of the Aiakan Yomas iii Henzada, 
attained m tho latitude of Mjan-oniig, is 4003 feet abovo 
sea-level Hiunerous toiicnts pour down fiom the two 
bonndoiy langas, and unite m tho plains to foim laige 
streams, which fall into the chief iiveis of tho district, viz , 
tho Iiawadi, Hlaing, and Bassem The foiests compiise 
almost every vaiioty of timhei found m Enimah 

The mliabitants of Jltnrada distint in 11870 minibiiLi.1 ',01,213 
The nnmbet of immigiants into the clistuct duiiiig tho kii veils 
ending 1876 vvia 00,797 Tho chief ouupatiou of the jicojiJo is 
agiicidtnic Hciilyill tho liigo towns no on tho light b ink of 
tho Ii aw sill The chief towns have poimhiiioiia ns lolluws — 
llenzoda, 16,807, ICyanklitiig, 8761 , Mj in oung, r>‘«"0 , and 
Moaggyi, on tho left bonk ot the Iiawadi, 16,770 Ihe stiide 
ciops of tho diatiictaie jice, stsunum, collun, and iohnto 'llio 
total aieinndei cultivation m 1876 was 803,048 acios 'IIil olhoi 
piodnrts aie cotton, indigo, oil SLids, pe iso liul pulses, cuioi and 
betel nuts, pan vine, Ao The levumo in Ib76-i7 w is 1133,738 
In 1876 the xiohce foice conustid of 400 men 

Tho district was once a poition of tho Tilling kingdoni of I’lgu, 
aftciwiiils annexed to tho Buimoso oinpiio m 1703, iml Ins no 
histoiy of its own Billing the socond Bninicso w u, ultu I'luino 
had been seirul, tho Bnimiso on the tight bank ot Ihi luiw idi 
ctosaed tho iivoi and ofloiod icsistniCL to tin Ihitish, but woio 
completely touted Meanwhile, in Thnawadi, oi tlu, luiiiitiy cist 
of tho Iiiwadi, and m tho south of Hinridi, inu(.h disoidn was 
caused by a lovolt, tho leidus of winch wcic, liowivti, ib !■ lUd 
by the Biitish, and then gangs dispeisod 

HEPATIC) A )So6 LivimwoiiT 

HEPH^STION, son of Amynlor, a AlacofUmian of 
Pella, 13 celobiated as the fi lend of Aloxancloi the Gieat 
The two, accoidmg to Qumtius Cmtius (iii 1 2), vveie com- 
Xiamona in cliildhood, but beyond tins old staiidmg con- 
nexion we find no ovicleiico of such qualities m Ilepluustion 
as desoived the passionate attachment of Alcxiviidei The 
king, however, seems novel to liavo been blind to hts jl,i 1 
chaiactei, and to have made n nmikcd distinction bclvvcen 
him, as tho fiiend of lus nuvato life and liiii Icisuio houis, 
and such men as Ciateius, v,hiim ho could cnliuit with 
imxiciitant enteipiises Wo do not Iicai uguii oJ JJridues 
tiou till 334 B c , when ho accomxiauiod the king on his visit 
to Tioy hlany tales aie told of tho close nitiiimL.y subsist 
mg between them , for example, Plutaich sajs that, when a 
letter of veiy delicate and xmvato naliiio fiom Olymiiins 
was handed to Alexaiidei, Iloxdim&tum .iccoiding Lo liis 
custom was leading it ovoi Ins shouhki, when Ah xarider 
without utteiuig a woid took hia inig oil his fiiigci and 
pies&cd it on his fiiend's lips In the latoi rampnigiis of 
Alexandei in Bactiia and India, we find Ileplui&lion 
cliacged with imxioitant commands Ho was lewaidod with 
a golden mown nnd the hand of Dij'potis, tho dauglitei of 
Daiius and eistei of Alexandci’s own vvitc Btutiia (324 
Bc) In tho end of the same joai lie died voi\ suddenly 
at Bcbatana Alexandei tiied to relievo liis gt lef bj pay mg 
the most exfctavagant hoiiouis to his fiiciid A general 
mourning was oiderod ovei Asia, at Babylon afuneial pile 
woa elected at a cost of 10,000 Ulentt. , and temidcs were 
elected to him as a heio 

HEPHyESTIOH, a grammarian of Alexandria, author 
of a work on Gieek moties called cyxetpiStov srepl fi&pwv 
This woik IS most valuable as the only oomploto vvoik on 
the subject that has been pireaorved Tho author is pro- 
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bably the same as the giammaiian that acted as tutoi to 
the empeior Veins about 150 a d 

HEPH/ESTUS, a word of uncertaia deiivation but 
ceitainly pie Gieokm foimation (Knbn, Zaiisdir , v 214), 
denotes among the Giceks a god who lepiesents the powm 
•of fuQ aud its appliance in the opeiations of daily hfo, 
coiiesponduig to the Latin Vulcan A clear di&tmctioa 
must bo drawn between the Hellenic god and tho deity 
woishipped by the Pelasgic laces Though the woid 
Hephaestus is used by Homei in the sense of fiio, yet in 
the HelloiiLo god no elemental idea is at all pioimnent 
The Hellenic loligion had laiaod itself fai above anch con- 
ceptions of tho divine iiowei, and its gods were moral 
liowors Zeus, the i uloi of tho woild, whoso will, accoiding 
to tho finest Hellenic conception, is fate, is suirounded hy 
a couib in which Hephaestus aiipoais as the divine artifioei, 
an object lathci of laughter than of i aspect to tho othei 
gods Ho woiship was paid him, foi his altai at Olympia 
seems not to have been an ancient institution The fiio of 
tho health, as tho ceiitio of family and city unity, is now 
poiaoniliod undoi a puioly Qieok name, Hc&tia, but here 
igaiii it is not the elemental but the nioial conception that 
IS tho piodoniiuant idea lu tlic goddess (see Hbsiia) The 
siinilaiity between the divine oitifioer of the Gieoks and 
the Finnish Ilmauue or the Qeimaii Wieland, who has 
degoneiated finally into the Wayland Smith of Scott’s 
lUendwo} th, has been often pointed out, and the sUnting- 
pouit of them all is tho smith who makes the new sun 
ovoiy morning (see Mannhardt, Zeiiscin J Zthnol , 1876, 
p 221) Tho lound disk of the sun has in poetic tieatmoiit 
become tho shield of Achilles, whose fabiication is the groat 
deed of IIophoQslus in the Iliad, This oitificer is natiually 
lopiesonted ns niaiiied to tho dawn, Aphiodite oi Chans 
(sea OnvcLcs) as ’Wioland luarnos tho Swan maiden, and 
the giidlo of Aphiodite which Hephaestus made is tho halo 
of lays that hoi aids tho using sun All wondoiful woiks 
came to be attiibutod to the divine smith , in paiticulai 
tho house of the gods has been made by Ilraaiine and by 
[lophmstus , and they also, like Wieland, have mode metal 
liguios that moTO and almost equal living beings In 
genoial tho ait of woikmg metals by the hammer is undei 
his patioiiage — a fact which points out this ait as one of 
the veiy oldest known to the lace (Oonae, (lottei- %tnd 
Ilm oen-Geatalten, sv) In local tiaditions a set of elfish 
cioatuica like the Idaean Dactyls oi tho dwaifs in Gciman 
legend weio often put m place of tins divine smith The 
belief which in Lipaia and Stiongyle was associated 
ViTith IleiihjBstus, that any one that put a lump of iron 
in a coitain spot at night found next iiioining the aiticlo 
lie wished leady made, piosuled he paid the icquued 
pi ice, la in some paits of Germany attached to a coiiosiiond- 
iiig sot of dwaifs An ill omened diaiactei often attached 
to the woiks of Hephjjstus, as to that of tho Telchinos 
01 the German dwaifs Othei points in the Hollonio 
lloph Oitus can bo explained only by a reference to the 
woisliip of tho older Pelasgic tribes When Homer (H , i 
593) says that ho was bulled by his fathei Zeus down to 
the Qiith, tho refeienco to tho lightning is unmistakable 
(Woleker, Crj Gott,\ 6G1) Again tho weak legs always 
attiibiited to Hephmstus lemind us of the soi pent legs of 
his son Eiichthonius , and serpents occur often as symbols 
of lightning nomei (f c ) says that Ilephasstua fell on 
Lomiios, whoso inhabitants tended him, ho evidontly 
considoig that tho Ilellenic deity was identical with tho 
Polasgio god 'Whoievei a Pelasgic laco is most ceitain, 
thaie the god is found, associated with tho Cabiri he is 
the Cabteus pwi excellence (Herod , m 87) Among 
these tribes the power of fire was considered the Ufe-givmg 
and lepiodnctivo power of nature, and the deity in whom, 
iit was embodied became the chief object of their w orship 
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Hence on. the coins of Imbros an ithyphallie Hephaestus 
appeals. As Gieek influence pievailed among the kindred 
PedasgiG tubes, then native woiship survived in the foim 
of mystexies, and then propei gods, whose iiatuie was 
levealed to the initiated, became in popnlai tindition 
heioic or demoniac figuies who weie the founders of the 
inysterioB (v HaruoitI'I., and comp Lenoimaut m D’ilicm- 
beig’a Diet dee Antiquites, axt “Cabeiii”) This Heplioes- 
tiis 01 Cabirus is the lightning that has descended to 
earth and become there the origin of all life, and according 
to Pmdai (Ih 162) the first man Iho oiigiiial conception, 
vague and wide like all piimitive ideas, is that the 
heavenly and the subterranean fiie are identical with the 
file on caith. In both thundeistorm and dawn the fire of 
the sun is relighted after being for a time extinguished 
In both the altciiiation of hghb and daikiiess was the 
piominont fact In the thunderstoim the spaiks emitted 
tiom tho sun descend as the lightning to eaith This 
original powei of fire has been developed in various ways , 
the higher thought of the Greeks rejected such a 
uatmaliatic deity as the Pelasgic found congenial, while 
m Athens, wheio tlio Pelasgic element was veiy stiong, 
Hephaestus occupied a ooiiespondingly high place, and is 
m dose lolationship with Athene In many oeiemomes, 
as tho Lampadephoiia, they were associated , and at the 
Apatmia honoui was paid to Zeus Phratnus, Athene, and 
Ilephmstus lu the oldest traditions tliey weio peihaps 
mained, and then son Eiichthonius was the paient of the 
Athenian people When the Hellenic conception of the 
maidon-goddess Athene prevailed, this connexion was 
transformed into an unsuccessful attempt of nepheestus 
at a union with Athene But the maivellons birth of 
Eiichthonius is an ancient featnie, as it occuis in Vedic 
tiadition (ICuhii, ZeilscJu , i 4 13) 

8niall unaTOb of IToplitcsliis stood on ovoiy health at Athena, 
and ilio Amxmuhouna lound tho henitli iae was tho iite wlioiehy 
the ncwly-boin tluld was adopted into the family In the oldest 
Click ait HophiesUis is a hcaidod man fully clad, caiiying a ham- 
inci Tins Imnnioi, which tho C'ahnns of Thossnlonica comes, is 
doubtless in its oiiniii, like the liaininoi of Tlioi, tho thundoibolt oi 
h^moi with wluch was shattoiod tho towoi wheio tho siui was hid 
duiiug tho winter darkness An nudiguilicd and comic cliai actor is, 
howBVPi, often oppaiont, when ho wools shoit, woikinan’a clotlics, 
and w mis tlio dignity piopei to a god The ruling tjpo in latei ait 
, IS a bcoidcd man with a ccitamicsomblance to Zctia, weoiingacloso 
cap, CiUiymg the tiaditionnl hoinmoi, and olad m a shoi t, girt tunio 
wduch lear 08 tlio loft shoulder fioo (tV M HA) 

lEEHA, a woid of which many different dorivaLions have 
been piop>oaod, n. the name of a Qieek goddess, corre- 
I spondmg to tho Latin Juno, who aoooiding to the 
conventional typo is the wife of Zona and queen among 
[tho gods of Olympus In the liteiatuio of the Gieeke 
TToia fills a voiy conspicuous place — the strong, haughty, 
and rebellions chaiactci, full of intenso liatieds and 
I hkings, which was associated with her, made her a pie- 
' tmesqne and dramatic figure According to this concep- 
tion of her, she was daughter of Cronus and Rhea, and at 
once Bislei and wife of Zeus She was always the bitter 
enemy ot bH the heroines who were the successive objects 
of her husband’s love, and her persecution of them and of 
then childicn often forms the theme of poets fiomtlie Ihad 
(xxiii 119) downwards This type, which is Ihe familiar 
one in all litaiature, had neverany real existence m religion , 
but had been graduailly elaborated by poets from Uio aetuaL 
deily worshipped, in various parts of Greece, mid fiom the 
legends transmitted to tho Greeks from earlier races 

The most characteristic and fundamental point in the 
worship of Heia is the eepos ya/*os, hci marriage with Zeus y 
and fiom this any explanation of the conception involved 
in the goddess must start Again in Greek legend wo leain 
that a close connexion exists between Hera and the cow, 
and that probably she was otigmally thought to have the 
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foim of a cow These facts at once duect us to the ancient 
Aryan idea, desoiibed in detail by Qubeinatis {Zoolog 
Slylhol , 1 ), that the divine powei as the origin of all life 
lu embodied lu a pan of gods male and female, whose 
feitility leads to the conception of them as a bull and a cow 
This pan, the bull and the cow, appeal in various fantastic 
developments lu Qioek legend Foi example, Zeus himself 
m the form of a bull cariies off Euiopa, and we learn 
fiom Hesychius that Emopia is an epithet of Hera Look- 
ing at the matter flora this point of view, we find that the 
C[U03tion so much disputed among mytliologeis, whether 
the natuialistic conception out of which the Greek goddess 
hw developed be earth oi moou, is a meie matter of woidb, 
and that theie is no leal disciepancy between the two views 
The flee and vague conceptions of piimitive men refuse to 
bo shut into the precise cu cumsciibod toimuiology of modem 
thought Ideas which to us aie very diffeient weie once 
expi eased by the same loot (see Curtius, Giund’ , iii 284, 
No 415) Thus we have in the Rig Veda, vi 61, 6, a 
clear tiace of the view so common m all mythologies, 
whether in the theogony of Hewod or of the N ew -Zealandeia, 
that Ileaven and Eaith aia the xmniitive xtair of deities, 
parents of all existence and first of the gods This view 
IS of peculiar importance in old Roman religion {ej 
Schwegler, Jiom Gesch , i 328, 422, Ac ), and also among 
the older Felasgic tubes of Greece But this same 
divine powei the primitive Aijans beheld in all the gieat 
operations of natme , lu each they saw the prototype of 
all eaithly woika, and in seeking here the ougm of life, 
they found it in the same divine pan, the bull and the cow 
In paiticulai, the vaiious alternations of light and darkness 
appealed to then minds most etiongly, and occupy great 
part of their mythology In the tiansitions between light 
and daiknesB, and especially in the struggle between night 
and day, the idea of a pair is nob so prominent , and in 
legends the mairiageof moon and sun does not fi^ue very 
conspicuously Yet we sometimes find the mairiageof the 
moon and sun dosonbed exactly in the way of this fepSs 
•ydp.os In Rig Veda, x 85, it is tlie type of all earthly 
marriage (see Webei, liul Slud, v 178) A Slavonic story 
mokes the maiiiage of moon and sun annual tliey pait 
every wintei and meet again in the first days of spring , 
and a Lettish song makes the maniage of moon and sun 
in spring (Mannhardt in ZJt f Zthiol , 1876, p 316) 
The moon too is often symbolized as a cow The mystic 
union takes place in the ^iing when life retains to the 
earth, and tho voice of the cuckoo is heaid m the land 
Hence m the legend Zeus, enamoured of his sister Hera, is 
said to have fiown to her in the form of a cuckoo diipping 
wet, and to have been m pity received into hei bosom In 
various starts of Greece where tiaces of theiuder tnbes are 
strongest, there leraains a coarser concexition of this union, 
and in the popular accounts the mairiage customs of Ae 
countiy aie lefleeted (see Welcker, Gi Gotteil , i 364^) 
Lectum in the Trojan Ida and Ochti in Euboea, on the 
summits of which this union is placed by tho legends 
of the countries, received their names from it As wo 
might expect, this idea is too purely naturalistic to 
form any pait of the moral Olympian leligion Hera 
appears theie as the wife of Zeus, but all deeper meaning 
has disappeared The old tale lemains in the mythological 
legends, which always clung as a degrading appendage to 
this religion, and we find it in Homer {II , xiv 294) tians- 
foimed into au incident of the Trojan wai In the popular 
religion, however, Heia, as first the virgin, then the sacred 
brids, and finally the lawful wife of Zeus and the patron 
of all marriage, is a very prominent figure Every year 
tho festival of Hera was celebrated with special reference to 
this union in Argos, Samos, Elis, Flatjea, and many other 
parts of Greece The festival took place la a month named 
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VafL-riXuav at Athens, ‘Hpatosin some othei paits of Gieece 
Hence we have such epithets of Heia as l^vfxtfyrj, wg. 
<t>€Vogeyrj, rekeia, yagviKi'a , and the blldal veil IS OUO ot 
hei most frequent afctiibutes Ileia was maiiied to Zeus 
m eaily youth, and knew no otbei maiiiage Ileiice she is 
the pation goddess of all mairied wometi, the piotecticss 
of the sanctity of maniage, and she demands the uLmusb 
purity fiom hei votaiies In this lespect Heia appi caches 
closely to Demeter Thesmophoios As the wiiitei is a 
time of baiienness and separation, so we have in Aicadmii, 
Aigive, and Samian legend the angiy Heia, the widow 
Held, separated fiom hei husband 

Other points m Heia again point diicctly to the moou 
Like all othei foims of the moon goddess (t>oe Hecati,), she 
presided over child biith, and uiidei tho eintbet clAet^uia 
was invoked by women m laboui This idea aiibcs fiom 
the moon’s nse as measuiei of time and iinmbeici of the 
months Then the epithet became giadually developed as 
a daughtei, oi set of daughteis, of Heia, named Eilcilbyue 
Beauty is another chaiacteiistic of all moon-goddesses, and 
of Hera also In hoi festival at Lemnos ptiaes weio 
assigned aftei a contest to the most beaiitilul woman 
Laige eyos w oie paib of tho aitistic type, and /Joffiiris is one 
of her most constant ejiithets m liteiatuio 

Euboea, the very word being an ojiitliet of tho goddess, 
was one of the chief seats of the woishixj of Iloia Bo in 
Boeotia, hei temples both at Thesxnce and at Plal<na weie 
famous In the Iliad, Aigos, Spaita, and Myceiije are tho 
cities which she speoially piotects and loves Aigob was 
always one of the chief seats of hei woi3liix},and the Heiaion 
theie was one of the chief temples of Gieeco At Olymina 
also was a veiy ancient temple, the Heiaion, tho luins of 
which have been leoently Liouglib to view by the Geiinan 
exploring expedition At the Laciniaii xuomontoiy Iloia 
was the patroness of the union fiist of the Achiuan citios 
and afterwaids of a wider ciicle of the Gieck culouicb 
But the Heia of Samos was peihaps tlie most famous and 
m(»t diaracteiistic appearance of the goddess Them the 
Greek goddess was amalgamated with anoLboi, who was 
woishipped by the kindied tubes among whom tho Greeks 
settled, and wlio is cleaily the same as tho Ailcmib of 
Ephesus or Clazomeme , and so on coins of Samos w o find 
Heia standing with the bun and moon on either side of bei 
head, exactly like Artemis on coins of Ephosus 
'We find such rudo images of Ilcia as a plank at 8tni<)s, oi a 
biandi at CThespi'e A vci> ancient statue by Sinilis stiiud in lipi 
temple at Somos , the goddess, veiled, stood elect, thul in s, long 
diiton, holding in each of liei ontstiotohcd hands a ilndKv !» the 
eatlici vase paintings she is hai dly to bo distinguished fi oiu Ai ti nils 
She appeals, just like AUemis, caiiyiiig torch and how, ami wtiii 
mg the halathos oi the stophonos , and bovoial figmes whiih oUiei i 
consider to be Aitcmis, are by Ovoihcclc ovplained as lliia In 
lepiesentitions of the Judgment of Pans tlioio is often iiolhing to 
di^nguibh hei fiom Ajiliiodite Ilei chainctriistic symbols nn> 
the veil 01 sceptic, and she often caines a fiuit Nniniioiis case 
]^ntin^, lepicsenting ahiidalpiooesbion, which Poistei (Z iis vml 
ifeia’* Mooh^it) believes to icpipsont the fepts ydgos, mo lij , Tulin 
and Overbcck shown to ho nn caitliTy mainage pscoitcd bj deities 
Oveibock {Seia, p 174) maintains that only tliieo ccitain lepie 
sentstioiis of this scene exist Tlie colossal statue by Polj cltlus in 
the Heiaion at Aigos showed hei entluoncd, wemuig the trTt<l>di^, 
holding in one hand a pomegranate and in the othei a sccx*tie, on 
the top of which was a cuckoo Theie is no esidonie to deteumno 
whot was the ohainctei of the foee, noi whnt shoie it had in ditor- 
mining the ideal tvpe of Heia (Overbeok, f o , p 61) The Paiiiese 
boat at ITaples iciircsents a typo moio antique than the Hljle of 
Polydetua Pi axitelos made Hue o gieat statues of lb lu, at Mi gin o, 
Hantmea, and. Platoea The last, avlnoh represented Hera Tebia 
standing, is known to us by many mutations in tlic Valiinii and 
elsewhere Piom the woiks of tlioso two meat aitists wo maj sup 
pose that the highest type of Hera was el^omtcd in the Athenian 
school about tliB middle of the 4th centniy, and in the famous bust 
of the Tilla. liudoviai it is probable that we have the actual work in 
which thia typo was fiist attained This bust, which has hi on 
often desoiibcd, and especially by Goethe, was probably once the 
head of a colossal seated statue (W M UA ) 
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HEEA.CLEA, or IlBnACLisiA (in I’leneh, IIt.}adte), the 
name of eeveial ancient cities in vaiioas paits of the area 
of Greek colonization, &o called in honoui of Hciacle^oi 
Ilei oulc3 

I HaiiAOLE a city of Magna Giceeia, which lay between 

the iiveis Aciiis and Sms, not fai fioin the shoies of the 
Gulf of Taieiitum, neai the site ol the modern village of 
Policoio It appeals to have been a joint colony of the 
Taientiues and the Thuiians, and to have iisen aftei the 
desti action of the neighbouring city of Bins That it 
attained to no small piospeiity and became the seat of the 
gieat politico leligious assembly of the Italian Giecks w 
noirly all that can he enid of its eailiei histoiy By 
Alexander of Epiiiia it was depiived of this inivilege in 
f ivour of Thuin Pytihus was victoi ions in its vicinity in 

the fust battle he fought with the Homans, 280 nc, and 
two yeais latei the city foiined an alliance on advantageous 
t'^uns with the conqueiois In the time of Oiceio it was 
still compaiativoly piospeious The 2'abulce llet ucleenses, 
found at Luce iieai the rums of the city in 1753, aie two 
bronze tablets, oi rathoi fragments of tablets, containing 
on one suifaoo a Greek msoription lelating to temple 
domains and on the other sin face a co^iy of the famous 
Lex Julia Mumcipahs published by Julius (Jsesai in 45 n c 
They aio preserved in the Museo Nazioiiale at Naples, and 
one of them w distinguished as tlio Btitamuciim and 
thoothei as the yUs Neapolitanum Both insciiptions are 
given m Marzocohi, ComnuyUai la %n Regvi Uet cidanemia 
JIhici aeneub iabulas Hoacieenses (Naples, 1754-55), and 
the Latin one will be found in Muiaton, Inso iptiones (vol 
It ), and Ilauhold, Munumenta legalia See also Savi^y, 
Zntbbfa iT^ put gesohicht Muhitwisa (vol ix)and Veimt’uJUe 
air/Diffcn (vol ill, Beilin, 1860) 

II Hlr icctiis V, a city of Sicily, at the mouth of the 
Hiilycui (the modem Flatani), not fai fiom the piomonbory 
now known as Capo Bianco It was distinguished fiom 
the othoi lieiacleas by the surname of Minoa, which was 
explained as referring to its foundation by Minos of Crete 
Its name fiequently occurs in connexion with the Cartha- 
ginian occupation of Sicily, and it was in the neighbouimg 
sea that the Carthaginian fleet was routed by Begulus and 
Manlius in 256 bo The Homans intioduced a colony 

III HEBVonEA PoNTioA, o City on the coast of Phrygia 
in Asia Minoi, easily identified with the modem Bendei 
Eiegli or Erokli, at the month of the ICilidj-su on the Black 
Soa lb wae founded by a Mogaiian colony, which soon 
Biibjngited the native tube of the Maiiandymans, and 
extended ifce power ovei a consideiable teiritory The 
piospeuty of the city, rudely shaken by the Galatians and 
the Bithynians, was utterly destroyed by Auielius Cotta m 
the MiLhridatio war It was the birthplace of Heraclides 
Pouticus The modern town is best known for its coal 
mines, fiom which Constantinople leceives a good part ol 
its supply See Polsborw, De Jiebua Ilet aclece, Branden- 
burg, 1333, and O Kaminel, JIcradeot^ca Beitiage zkj 
alien, Gesik der gibeck Colomsatton im notdl Klein Amen 
(Piogr des Qymn zu Plauen, 1869) 

IV HebacIiEA Sintioa, a town in Thracian Macedonia, 
to the south of the Strymon, the site of which is maiked 
by the village of Zervdkhori, and identified by the frequent 
discoveiy of local coins 

y, Hbraolea, a town on tho boideis of Cana and lonui, 
near the foot of Mount Latmus, whence it is usually dis- 
tinguished as the Lafcmian In its neighbourhood was the 
huual cavo of Endymion. Sec Bayet and Thomas, Mdd, 
et le Golfe Latmique, Pans, 1877 

For Hericlea Trachinia see Tuionis, and for Heraclea 
Penn thus see Pebinthus 

Heraclea was also the name of one of the Sporades, 
between Naxos and los, which is still called Baklia, and 
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bears tiaces of a Qieek township with temples to Tycho and 
Zens Lophites See Baumeistor in Philologus, vol ix 

HEBACLEON, a Gnostic who flourished about 126 
AB, piobably m the south of Italy oi in Sicily, is gene- 
lally classed by the eaily hcresiologists with the Yalen- 
tmian school of heiosy In his system he appeals to 
have regaided the divine natuie as a va&t abyss in whose 
toletomu wcie aionsof difleient oidois and dogiees, — emana- 
tions fiom the Bouice of being Midway between the 
Bupieme God and the material woild was Domxuigus, who 
cieated the lattei, and under whose jurisdiction the lowei, 
animal soul of man xiroceeded aftei deatli, while his higliei, 
celestial soul letuined to the pleroma whence at fiist it 
issued Hoiacleon seems to have received the oidinaiy 
Cluietian Sciiptuies, and Oiigea has pieseived fiagmeuLs 
of a commentaiy by him on !3t John’s gospel, while 
Clement of Alexuudiia quotes fiom him what appeals to 
to be a passage fiom a commentaiy on Bt Luke’s gosjiel 
These waitings are lemaikable foi then intensely mystical 
and allogoiical mteipietations of the text The portions 
of the commentary on St John’s gospel have been bi ought 
togethoi by Qiabe in the second volume of his Sx^nlegium 

HEBACLES Hee Heecu-les 

HEBACLIDES, suinained Ponticus, a Gieok niiscel 
laueous wiitei who flouiished in tho 4th centuiy no, was 
boin at Heraclea in Pontiis Eemoving to Athens, he la 
said to have been a disciple successively of Speusijipus, 
Plato, and Aristotle Accoiding to Suidas, the second ot 
these plulosopheis, on depaiting for Sicily, left his scliolais 
in the charge of Heraclides The lattci pait of his life 
was spent at Heiaclea Of his pnvate histoiy we have few 
authentic details Ho is said to have been vain and fat, 
and to have maintained such state in Athens that the wita 
changed his suiname into Fompicus, oi the Showy' Yai lous 
idle stoiios aie lelated about him On ono occasion, 
for instance, Heraclea was affiicted with famine, and tlio 
Pythoness at Delphi, bribed by Heraclides, assmed liis 
mquuing townsmen that the deaith would be stayed if thoy 
granted a golden crown to that philosophei This was 
done , but just as Heraclides was lecemng Itis honoui in a 
crowded assembly, he was seized with apoplexy, while the 
dishonest piiestess perished at the same moment fiom the 
bile of a seipent On Ins death-bed he is said to have 
requested a fiiend to hide Ins body as Boon as life was ex- 
tinct, and, by putting a seipent in its place, induce his 
townsmen to suppose that he had been earned up to heaven 
The luck was discoveied, and Heiaclides leceived only 
iidicule instead of divine lionoura 

He wioto on n gicot vniiety of subjects, but only ono fiugment, 
On Slaiectcgi, 13 now extant This wna published with tho T'iaia 
Ilatmia, of ASlisn at Bomo in , but tho best editions arc those 
of ICollei (Hallo, 1804), Coiay (Pans, 180B), anil Muller See Fr 
"W Sohimdt, De lletaelvla. FmUti et Dica-arehi, Messenn dialogw 
de^tditu, Breslau, 1887 

HEBACLITUS of Ephesus, one of the most subtle and 
profound of the metaphysicianB of ancient Greece, has only 
of late years had Ins true position assigned to him in the 
histoiy of philosophy To this the obscure and epigram- 
matic character of his style and the fragmentary condition 
of his woiks have in the main contributed, togethei with 
the fact that not only his immediate disciples but also his 
cntics, inoluding even Plato, have bystomatically laid stiess 
upon those features of his doctrines which are least indicati v e 
of Ins real point of view The true position of Heraclitus is 
that of the founder of an independent metaphysical system, 
which sought to get rid of the difficulty, so prominent In 
the Eleatio philosophy, of overcoming the contradiction 
between the one and the phenomenal many, by enunciating, 
as the principle of the universe, "Becoming,” implying, as it 
does, that everything 13 and at the same time, and in Oio 
I same relation, is not 

XI — 86 
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Tlio dosoendant of a family of leading impoitanco in 
Ephesus, lleiaditus nras bom about 535 B c Hia cost of 
muxd was so antensoly aristociatio that, filled with contempt 
£ui the coancUa and capacities of hia fellow citizens, he 
made over the heieditaiy office of (SatriXelk, which had 
fallen to him in light of his birth, in favoui oL his youngei 
biothei, and betook himself to a life of solitaiy meditation 
The date of bis death was piohably about 475 n c 

To ai)pioQn.te the signidcance of tho doctuncs of ireiaclitns, it 
maat be Boiiio m nmid that to Gieck iihilosopliy tho shoip di&bnc 
lioiihetwopu subject and object vluch pcivadcs modciu thought 
was foieigii, a tousideiation uliicli suggests tho conclusioii that, 
while It IS a great mistnka to leokem Heioclitus with the maloiial 
istio coamologista of Iho Ionia schools, it is, on the otiici hand, 
goin"' too fm to treat hia thooi v, u ith Ilcgcl and Los'aille, as ono ot 
pm e”P iiilogism Acioidinglj , v lien he dmiea the reality of Being, 
and cleelaies Beiommg, oi ottinal fluv and change, to ho fho sole 
artua-htj , Ileiachtna innst be luidci stood to enunciate not only tho 
umcxlity of the abatiact notion of being, Oi.cQiit na tlus coiielatnc 
of that of not being, but also the physical docliine that all phono- 
inont me in a state of continuous tiansition from non existence to 
CMsteiice, and %ue ae?aa, uithoul cither distinguishing- these pio 
positions 01 qualifying them by any rofeienco to the relation of 
thought to capciienee "Eveiy thing is and la not," all things 
aie, and nothing lemains tVith Ileiaclitua tho piincinlo of con- 
tinuity IS opposed to tho piiuciple of discietion tan^t by tlie 
Bleatios, and consequently foi him "Being and Nothing,” nsuollas 
* ‘ Union and Simnration,” are logieally and physically incapable of 
distinction This being so, he natuialh enough soleo-tsFne, at coid- 
lug to him the most comploto embodiment of the piooesa of Ee- 
coinmg, as the piinciplo of enipmcal evistonoe, out of which all 
things, including evan the soul, glow by nay of a efuan condon 
sition, and into whiah all things must in comse of tune he again 
icsolvod But this piiraoidial file is m itself that dnnno lational 


piocsss, tho haimony of which consiitutos tho law of the nnivcise 
Seal know lodge consists in oompiohonding tins allpenadnig 
hainion} as enmodud iii the manifold of poicention, and the senses 
010 "bad witnesses," because they appioheiid mionomena, not os Us 
inamfcstatioii, but oa ‘ ‘ stilT and dcau'^’ In like moaner leal a iitue 
consists lu tho suboidiuatiou of tho mdiiiduol to the laws of this 
haiinony as the univoisal toason wheieui done tine fieedomia to bo 
touHd " The law of things is a law of Eeason irnnoisnl, but most 
mon lira as though they had a wisdom of their own ” hthies heie 
stands to sociologj in a close relation, siimlai, m main lespoots, -to 
that which sro find m Ilogel and in Comte Foi lleiachtus tlio 
soul appioaohas most noarlj to pcifootiou when it la most akin to 
the, liuy ^ ipoiu out of which it was ouginolly cicated, and as this 
is moat so in death, "while we Ine oiu soids a: e dead in ns, but 
when wa die oui souls aio rostoied to life " The doclimo of 
iminoitality comes piominontly foinaid in liis ethics, hut whotlici 
this muatttot bsicelvOned with tho figmativo accommodation to tlio 
popiilai tlieologj ot Qioeco which pciiadcs liis ellucal leaching, is 
a fliw doubtful 

The only octant woik, inu polling to Imo been wnttonhy Hoi- 
acUtiiSj which eati bo icgniucd as genuine, is tha iicatise rCepl 
which has come down in a fi^nicutiiiy condition It Los 
been edited by Bywatei {Ileiaeliit, Hcltsuia,, Clnicndon 

PicaS, 1S77) Tho hpistloa aio in alLjirobnbility spmions 

The school of disciples founded by lleiachtus lloiuished foi long 
aftar his death, the diiof exponent of his toaelimg being Ciatylus 
A good deal of tho information in legaid to liis doctimos lias been 
gatbeicd fioni the latoi Qiook pliilosopliy, which was deeply inJlu 
enced. by it 

Hj fai tlio most comnlcto cxpnaltion of hu sjstem ii tliat of LManBo (flui IVii- 
loiojtnte J/ei irimtoi rffa J)itnleln too rpTiewt BciUn ISjSj altlioufili Ills Intu 
pictnlion la aocirtidly too stionf,]/ Soininatcd bj modem Hegelian conceptions 
also iloecl, Oeufi d rhtl /tllti £?Mcft d J’hil a attKheo nunajs, 
13u JTa MlitiicTim Jlniffi, JJcilIn, ISOS, anil Sdiuifti, ZTeialhe ton rnTtitas, 
Lcipaic 1878 

HERA-CIiTUS (t 575— G il), emperoi of the I^iat, was 
Lorn m Cappadocia about 675 Ho was bronglit into 
notice by his heading a sucresiif ul levolt against the emperoi 
Pliocas in 610, when lie usurped the uburpet’s tin one At 
that period the eastern provinces of the cmpiie weie being 
lavagerl by the tiinmphaut aimies of Cliosioes (Khosin) U, j 
which lu the fiist twelve years of Heraolius’s leign continued 
then unresisted piogress to the Bosphorus and the Nile, 
pillaging Asia htinoi and Syria, and rediicmg Constanti 
nople to the utmost distiess by cutting oflf its Egyptian com 
suppbes In 618 the public distiibutions of giain, which 
had beau earned on since Constantine ^d instituted them 
as a biibe to attract citizens to his new city in 330, weio 
suspended , and the banbi upt empeior w-as baldly dma nprl ivl 


by the almost impeiative inayers of hia people fiom c[uit- 
ting hi& capital in ehame and feai foi Caithage Taking 
courage, Heiaclius appears to have set himself to the task 
of icoiganizing both state and aimy, a laboui which bad 
piobably occupied him since his accession He was 
on the west by the fieice tube of the Avais, who 
weie casting longing eyes on the riches of the irapeiial city , 
but in 620 he succeeded m making a tieaty with them, 
and mteiposed a human baiiiei against thou fuither 
encroachments hy inviting the Seibs and Croats to settle 
in tha intervening legions, which they La^ e nevei &iiico left. 
In 621 Heiacbnsledan army into camp in Asia hlinor, and 
devoted liiraself with aidour to the dulling of Ins inex- 
perienced iioops Eveiy militaiy manojiivie, oveiy useful 
BTierasA and even haidship, was oidered and shared by the 
cmpeioi He kindled the enthusiasm of his soldiers by his 
stilling words, and excited then admiration and nftccfcion 
by hia deeds Next year he led his foieea against Peisia, 
and within five yeais, m a series of biiUiaiit campaigns that 
place hm side by side with tho greatest geneials of the 
woild, he overlhiDW the piide of that enipme, diovo its 
monarch a fugitive fiom hia throne, aiidoniichcd Ins exult- 
ing tioopa with untold wealth Snocs, the son of Chosioes, 

levolting against hia unhappy fathsi, put him to death m 
C28, and speedily made a 2 ieace with Hciaclius, accoiding 
to which tha Peisian empno letirod to its foimcr limits, 
prisoners weie mutually given and tho tiue cross, earned 
from Joiiisalem by the Persians, was lestoied to Chiistian 
hands Heiaclius leturned in tiiumph to Constantinoiilo, 
winch, had m his absence two yeais before Buecessfiilly lo- 
pulsed a combined assault by tlie Avars and Persians , nnd 
in 629 he proceeded to Jerusalem to lestoio solemnly the 
holy lelic to its ancient place But he was not long to enjoy 
the peaceful fimts of victory A mighty power had boon 
steadily glowing up in the hot sands of Aiabia, oiirl was 
now coming to ineasme its stiongth with that of tho Human 
etnpue In C32 the hlahometans invaded Syiw , and, cu ci- 
tlirowing the aimies sent to oppose them, in sjx joais they 
made themselves masteis of the countiy Egypt ncvl fell 
befoio Idom, and in G40 that fan 2 >rovinco of tho cnipiio 
was IMaliomotan The people of Asia Miuoi alono euccoss- 
fuUy loeistod tho advancing Baiaceiis Iluatlius '•loms 
meanwhile to have sunk into a soit of Icthaigy, as though 
his effoits in Persia had conijiletely exhausted him 'Whilo 
his goncials and aimies weie being cut to ^noecs he was 
engaged at Constantinople, whithei ho had lolrcnted in G3‘l, 
with speculative theological questions In 638 lim Jiithcns 
appeared, which, tinotuiod with tho heresy of hEonolhclism, 
was piobably diawn. up by the pntiiaich Rcigius The 
energy of his eaihei life nevci leluriied, and in C4l he sank 
under a long-continued disease Ue had been twi ce man lad , 
the second time to his niece Martina, an illicit union which 
he compelled tho leluctaiit Soigius to cclebiato His eldest 
son, Hemclins, succeeded him, taking the title of Constan- 
tine ni 

The character of Heraclius is a curious iiddle, which it 
is not easy to solve Personally bia-vo, and iiossessed of 
I tried abihty as a diiilomatist and a gcneial, la Ins lattci 
I years he passively allowed his to pieces 

befoie hia eyes, — ^presenting in tho peiioils of liis life a con- 
I trust that would almost seem to argue tho iiOBfee'iSioii of not 
merely contiary but contradictory qualities But we must 
notfoiget that oui infoimatioii legaiding the innei details 
of his latter reigu is \eiy imperfect, and that iiosublytheie 
may be soma reason, though Imidly an excuse, for liiB 
conduct It would have been bettei for his fame if lie had 
died immediately after his Peisian campaigns 
Sea Qilibon's Bueline and Fall of Qve, HoTnan ZSiyme , Lc Beau's 
dtt Faa AnijJMe , and llio xvorks of George of Pisuba {cf, 
voi v p 428) 
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HEBALDEY 


H ERALDilY, tliougli etymologically denoting all the 
buBineas of the herald, has long in pioctice boen 
lestucted to one pait of it only, and may be defined as the 
ait of blazoning oi desciibing m proper teims aimoiial 
beaiinge It tieata also of their histoiy, of the rules 
observed in then employment and tiansinwaion, of the 
manner in which by then means families and certam 
dignities aiB lepiesented, and ot their connexion with 
genealogies and titular lank. 

PiLtii-ulai symbols have in aU agos been assumed by the 
vaiioiis families of mankind, civilized and uncivilized 
Such weio the lion of the tube of Judah, the S P Q K 
upon the standaids of ancient Rome and the eagle sui 
mounting them, the tattoo maiks of the savages of Ameiica 
and the Pacilic, the Danish laven, and the white hoiso 
of Saxony, which still lomains caivedupon the chalk doivus 
of wostPin Eiiglind ^ Ilcialdry, howavoi, is a purely feudal 
institution, coeval with close armour, devised possibly in 
Qoimany, adopted and impioveil in Fiance, Spam, and 
Italy, and imported into England by the Noiman invadeis 
and sottleis Its figuies have little oi nothing to do with 
the oldei symbols, though these haio occasionally been 
incoiporated into its charges, and an appaient connexion 
thus established between them These symbols, as has 
boon 'v\ell said, woie the precuisois and not the ancostois 
of lioialdio boanuga Tho supposed oonuoMon, howovei, 
mislol the ciedulous hoialdic wiiteis of the 16th and 
17tli conluiiea, and caused them to attiibute coats of 
aims to tho heioes of siciod and piofaiie hi&toiy, who wore 
ooitainly as ignoiant of heialJiy as evei was Adam of 
genealogy 

“Aims” oi “aimoiies,” so called because ouginnllydis 
played upon defensive aimoui, and “ coats of aims " because 
loim^ily ombroidoiod upon the suiooat oi caraise woin ovei 
tho aiinouL, aio supposed to have been fiist used at the 
gloat (Jounan tournaments, and to have loached England, 
though to a vciy modoiato extent, in tho time of Hemy IT 
and Oixjui do Lion To “ blazon,” now meaning to doscribe 
a coit ot aims, is tho Gtiinm "blascn,” to blow as with 
the hoin, because tho style and aims of each knight wcie 
so pioclaimed on public occasions The terms employed in 
heialdiy aio, however, mostly French oi of Fiench oiigm 
Though now raattois of ioim and ccieraonial, and subject 
to tho smile which attaches to such lu a utihtaiian age, 
arinoiial beaiings woieonoe of loal use and impoitance, and 
so continued as long as knights weie cased in plate, and their 
fontuiGs thus concealed At that tune leaders weie lecog- 
iiized in the field bv then insignia alone, and these — ^both 
figuios and colouis — became identified with theu fame, 
fioin personal became horoditaiy, woio subject to coitain 
rules of descent, and to tbo laws of propeity and. tbe less 
certain iiiles of honoui 

Frmssait mentions a case in which a knight of tho Sciope 
family could witli difUculty be lestiamed from putting to 
death a piisoncr because he wore the same beatings wiUi 
himself Tho last Do Olaie owed his death on the held of 
Jlannockbuni to his havuig neglected to worn his cotte 
d’amoSj had he boon locognized, his gicat valne as a 
prisoner would have saved him Also the loss ot the 
battle of Barnet was in part attiibutod to the similaiity 
between the royal ooguizanco of a sun apd that of John 


*Tlie Sttlaaet of am lent anil especially ot Greek “lieitiaiy *' la 
aisfufiSMl li> C’lntius m o Itainca and mleiestinf! paper ” Wapoponge 
ItiauUi nwl Wappenslyl im Altortlmm” la the .Ablutndhir^en der 
jatvffl Aliul d U’iiienichfifUngttSe/li.ri.^lSTi) See (iUo- article 
Grws, sol s p 186 


de Voie,a stai with streamers, — Waivvick eharging Oxfoid 
by nust^e fot the king 

The beat if not the only absolutely safe evidence foi the 
oiigin of aimonal bearings is that afioided by seals Seals 
woie in common use both befoio and aftei the intioduction 
of armorial bearings, and they aie not so likely as lolls of 
aims 01 monumental effigies to be the woik of a later age 
Theie aio aaid by Couicelles to be extant, appended to 
cbarteia of 1030 and 1037 a d , two seals of Adalbert, duke 
of Loiiaine, which bear on a shield an eagle with wings 
closed This howevei w'ants confiimation, but Anna 
Comnena, desciibing the shields of the French knights 
who visited Constantinople about 1100, gives theu siufaces 
as of metal only, polished but plain , nor have any 
decided traces of aims been di&coveied among the early 
ciusadeis Louis le Jounc, who seems first of the French 
kings to havo used the fleui-de lys, caused it to be i epi e- 
sented in gold ovei tho name mantle and chauasuios w’orn 
by his son at his coronation Also, in 1180, he seals with 
a fleut-de-lys, but it is placed in a cucle, not upon a shield 
Flanchd cites two seals of Philip, count of Flaiideis, one 
Ijlam, m 1157, and another in 1164 cbaiged with a lion, 
theu subsequent bearing Seton mentions the seal of 
John de Mmidegumbii in 1170 as beaiing a fleut de-lys, 
which, like that of Louis, has two inteimcdiate flowei stems, 
as seen on Floientme coma He also gives the seal of 
Falconet (1170) as beaiing a falcon, and that of Coibet 
boie two lavciis peiched upon a flour-delys, while his 
biothei hoie them upon a tieo This indeed \i as at n poiiod 
when flenis do-lys, stais, and vaiious animals were commonly 
lepicscntod as ineio ouiameiits on seals, but the peculiaiity 
of tbo mstaiices named is that the falcon and the raven, like 
the flom-de-lys of Fianco, woie aftei waids the heialdio beai 
mgs of those families The seals of tho close of the 12th 
century, though not generally heialdio, coiteiuly betiay 
many ot the olemonls of heraldiy No doubt, when once 
inkoduced, aimoiial bcaiings weio felt to supply aieal and 
seiious want, and came lapidly into use, but Waco, the jpoet 
ol the reign of Heniy II , although he tells us that 
“ N’l a iidio Lome no Union, 

Ki n’ut k/ h son goiifonon, 

U goiifiinon u altie oubeignc,” 

can scaicely bo seiiously held to mention aimonal bearings 
It IS unceitain at what peiiod aimonal beaiings found 
their way into England The Conciueioi and his succoasois 
certainly did not use them , they do nob nppeni upon theu 
seals, noi aio they shown upon tho baiuieis of tho Bayeux 
tapestry The monk of Waimontiei, piobably a contem- 
poiaiy, describes Henry I, upon the maiiiage of hia 
daughlei to Geolfiey of Anjou m 1122, as hanging about 
the bndegiooni’s neck a shield adorned with small golden 
bona, “leonculos oureos,” and, making mention of a combat 
in which Geoffrey was engaged, he desoiihes him as “ pictos 
leones prscfoiens la clyiieo ” It is tine that the nuinbei, 
attitude, and position of these bona on the shield aie not 
specified, but eonaidenng that not long afterwards two lions 
became the aims of Plantagonct, and so of England, this 
may fairly be taken aa their introductiou Stephen is said 
to have used a centaur, Sagittaiins, as an emblem, because 
ho landed in England when Die sun was m that sign, but 
on bis great seal bis shield is quite plain, save a ridge down 
the centre, evidently a paife of its constiuction On the 
seals of the Conqueior, Rufus, and Henry I , only the hollo 
ot under side of the shield is shown , so there probably was 
no design, upon the fiont There is no seal of Duke 
Robert, but William, earl of Flanders, bis son, shows a 
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plain bliicld on liib seal Hw monumental effigy (1128) I 
■bears a laige pavesss alueld, and upon it an escaibunclo, 
apparently a lugbly oinameiited clamp The Mai of Henry 
11 also shows the hollow of tlie bhield The fiist great seal I 
of Hichaid I bears a lion rampant, who from lus position | 
may be infei led to be fighting with a similar lion upon tho 
Binistei and concealed half of the shiold, bla^ioned m a MS 
cited by Mr 'IVay us '* two hons conf lontds ” 

ITp to this time tho hmgs, tbough lepie&ented on horse- 
bactt and m full arinoui, have the face uncoTered, and 
theiefoie then peisons would ho known The seal of 
H , 1 civil d I in 1189 show’s a close helmet, and upon tho 
shield two lions pasaont gardant in pale, “ leones lopardds,” 
03 they woro then oi soon nftei tailed On a later seal, 
aftei Ins return from captivity in 1194-, Richaid added a 
third lion John, while cail of Moitaine, sealed with two 
lions, but lus seal as lung beats thiee, and the coat has so 
remained That the two lions weie more than a mere 
ornament is evident fiom their having been adopted by 
John’-, natnial son, Richard de Warren, who seals with two 
lions passant legaidant The seals of the great baions 
show the giowtb of the pinctioe Richaid, constable of 
Olie^tei, cotitemporaiy with Stephen, beais a shield coveted 
ovci with small plates, tegnlaled, like his armoui , but 
Stephen, oail of Richmond, aa early as 1137, seals with 
seven fleiiis-de-lys, a very early heialdie seal Waicran, call 
of Moulan (died 1166), also used an heraldic seal Duchesne 
gives a seal of Bouchaid de Montmoieiici (1182), a con 
tempoiaiy of Louis le Jeune, with a cioss between foui 
alenons on his shield, and another in whch the cioss is 
charged with roundels hlathieu, lus son, seals also with 
the cross and alenons, which had evidently become, as they 
remained, hereditary In England, William, earl of Essex 

i dled 1190), seals with the escarbuncle of his family In 
^187 Geivase Paganel, agieat Anglo Not man baion, seals 
with two lions passant, which lus family continued to beai 
With the 13th century arms came lapidly into uso The 
second seal of Mathieu de Montmoienci in 1209 has them 
mttodaced upon Ins lunse fuinituie, but this piactice does 
not appear upon the seals of the kings of England until tho 
second seal of Edwnid I Baldwin de Betlinne, eail of 
Albemarle (died 1214), sealed writh three maitlets m chief, 
and many othei early exam 2 Jles of legular heraldic seals 
occui at this xieiiod attached to extant chailerv Tlie 
earliest roll of arms is of the reign of Heniy HI, of a 
second of the same leigna copy is pieserved mthe Haileian 
collection , and a thud, xu the next reign, is the loll of 
C lerlavi ock, 1 300 A u So that for the reign of Henry and 
his son the evidence for aimoiialbeaiiags is copious and ex- 
cellent Otbei rolls exist cariying the piactice through the 
14tli andl5th centimes, befoie the middle of which there is 
BO known woik on heraldry, nor any trace of heraldic regu- 
lations save what may be deduced from iscordec’ practice 
Coats of aims were not at fiist strictly hereditary, nor 
even aLiviys peimanent in flio samepeison Thus ■William 
de Ferrais, 6th eail of Deiby (died 12 4C), seems to have 
borne '‘argent, 6 fers de cheval, or hoise shoes, 3, 2, 1, 
sable " IV’iIIiam, lus son, in consequence of a match with 
Peveril, who boro “van,” changed his beaiing to “ vair, or 
and gales, on a border azuie 8 home shoes atg;enl ” 
Eobeit his eon, Stli earl (died 1278), diopped the hoise 
shoes, and bore “ vair, oi and gules ” 

“ Fen are histabmd with iich van japread ” 

After the match with Qumoy, tho Ferrarsea laid aside 
their own coat and bore that of Quincy, “gules, 7 maseles 
corqoined 3, 3, 1, oi ” Their male hen through a younger 
branch, — Ferrers of Baddealey -Clinton, — oorrrinamorates 
these venous changes by bearing “quarterly,— (1st) vair, oi 
and gules, (2d) sable, 6 horse shoes, 3, 2, I, argent, (3d) 
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gules, 7 maaoles, 3, 3, 1, oi, a canton cimine ” Hugh 
Lupus, eail of Chester (died 1101), is fabled to have borne 
a wolTe head, and not impiobably his aurnamo aiose fioui 
some such emblem Richaid, hia son, is said to have boiuo 
“aeuie, senide of ciosslets oi, a wolfs head ciased aigent” 
Ronuliih Meschines, 3d eail (died 1128), was sistei’s son 
to the first earl, and to him is assigned “ oi, a lion lampant 
gules” Hugh Cyfehoc, SUi oail (died 1180), certainly 
boio “uzuie 6 gaibs of wheat, 3, 2, 1, oi," and Rannlph 
Blondevila, his son, bore “azure, 3 gatbs oi ” With him 
tlie line foiled, but as the wheat sheaf is a common Cheslm e 
bearing, it is piobable that aims came into genoial use in 
tho palatinate in the tini-a of the last two enils 

Sir Nicholas Cairu (died 1283) seals with a tiicoipoiato 
lion, but at Cacrlaviock in 1300 is found with a 
“ BaiiKio otjmm- 'bicii jnssaWi, 

O tioM iTissaiib b de saldi, 

the arms of the Carewt. of our day Tho fess and label 
of Saber de Qiiincy, eail of Wmtheslei, in 1170, weie 
changed by Rogei his sou for the masclcs by which they 
■were best known, and which he lepeats upon his lioiitnigs 
The fact is that, at the close of the 1 3th centiny, aims, 
though on the whole hereditaiy, had not quite acquired 
that fixed chaiaetei that belonged to thorn half a eentuiy 
later That the changes were the exception lalhoi than tho 
rule IS, however, cleai from the roll of Ifeniy III , find fiom 
the aims of the foity gient barons w'luch ho caused to be 
painted on the walls of Westminster Abbey, almost nil of 
•which, 60 fai aa theyaie on lecoid, are the same with those 
borne oi qnaitered by their lepresentatives Tlicro cv-ist 
al&o in England a few families of Noiman oiigui, tlie peiiod 
of whose anival in England ifl known, and whoso arms are 
the same with those of the present stock in tho pniont 
country Such aie Ilai court of Ankei wyko and D' Aubigny, 
who theieforo boro then arms before the Boporotion fiom 
Noimandy under Henry HI 

Eaily bearings were usually veiy simple, the coloiiis in 
stiong contiast, and then foim and outimo sucli ns could 
leadily be distinguished even lu the dust and confusion of 
a battle They are mostly composed of light lined figiuos 
known in heraldiy as ordinal les Tho favoiuito boast is 
the lion 

The earliest and most valuable iccoids iclatiiig to English 
aimoiial bearings are undoubtedly the lolls of aims of the 
Toigns of Heniy III and the first three Edwoi ds, which liav e 
been well edited by Sii II Nicolas lhat of Henry III 
known as Glovei’s loll, drawn up between 124 3 and 1246, 
describes or blazons 218 coats of arms, and thcjofoie shows 
veiy sufSciently the heraldiy of the pci lod Of those coats 
neaily one half aie composed solely of tho oidmaiics and 
subordiuaries, and other simple lines and figures About 
two score of them exhibit Imns, chiefly mmimnl, and 
leopaides, a form of the simc animal TJip only other 
beast IS the “teste de sanghei " home by Bwinbuiue Of 
birds theie are but tbe eagle and tlie paimgiy, soveial 
mardets, and single cxamides of tho laven, the cock, the 
heron, and the hoiiole The luce or jnko is the only fish 
The cinquefoil and sexfoil, the fleui doljs, the loso, and 
the wheat sheaf, used v’eiy 'Jiini ingly, rcpi esen t the v egetable 
woild Foi the lestthei e are annulets, barnacles, crescents, 
estoiles, escallops, feis de cheval, mullets, and water 
budgets There is one ray of the '■un, and one wlurljjool. 

Tlie coat of hfortimer “ barrfe, a chef palde, a corner gcren- 
nde d’or et d’azur, a ung escuoheon d’argent,” — or, in modem 
teims, “berry, a chief paly, its rotneis gyronny or and 
azure, an escutolieon aigent" (fig 63), — ^is tlie only one at 
all of a complex character, and this is composed of ordm 
ones and Bubordiuaries, and though many of tho ordinanee 
bear the smallei charges, or are placed between thena, 
there aie very few examples of an ordinary so tlmrged also 
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plaoeJ between cliargea, a common usage in latex coats 
An exception is. Obaiidos, wlio beais tbiee eatoiles on a 
pile, which again is placed, between six others , but tins 
stands alone 

Tlie loll of Eilwaid II blazons 957 coats of the bannerets 
of England, so that the use of aims had luci cased considei- 
ably The hone have iiscn to 225, the eagles to 43, and 
theie are 102 cios^cs of vaiious kinds Of now beasts, fabu- 
lous 01 leal, theio nie the griftiii, the wyveiii, the stag, wolf, 
goat, and greyhound , of new buds, the falcon , of fishes, 
the dolphin Of othei objects the additions aie the 
niilliind, buckle, cuvoiod cup, chaplet, gauntlet, airow, 
tiumpot, hammoi, battle-axe, palmei’s staff, pots, winnowing 
fans oi vans, pens, cushions, and chessiooks The diaiactei 
of the arms loinains very simple, and the bla/ou employed 
agteos 111 the inaiii with that still in use, and is m 
general iioifectly intelligible Those lolls give vaiious 
examples of changes of coats, oithei altogethei oi by the 
iiitiocluction of a difieicncc to distinguish membeta of 
the Sima family, and it is obsoivablo tliat when the 
figiues aio altoied tho colouis are usually adheied to, as 
though it woio considoied undesiiable to dinnge them 
Thus Qilbeit do Scgiavo (died 1254) bore “sable, 3 gaibs 
aigoiit ” Of Ills giaudsons John and Nicholas, John boio 
tho patoiiial coat, but Nicholas, at Oaeilaviock, had 
exchanged tho gaibs foi a liou This afteiwaids becamo 
the family beamig as “sable, a lion lampant aigeut, ciowned 
or," the oolouis being letamed 

No soonei had the gieat baioiis assumed aims foi thein- 
aolvos than they begin to giant them to then fulloneis 
Aims so gi anted commonly boie some lesemblance to those 
of the giaiitoi, and hence cot tain chaigos pievailod in ceitaiu 
distucts Thus tho cheviou of Do Clare vvaa common m 
South Wales, in tho Ilonouis of Gloucester and Claie, and 
ahonb Tniihudgo Tho gaib oi wheat-sheaf was found in 
CJliQshiio , the cinquefoils of the Dellemonts in Leicostei 
shiio, the annulets of Vipont in Westmoreland, the lion 
all ovei England, and tho trossuro in Scotland, both fiom 
tlio royal aims Sumo of these giants lemam, others can 
with coitainty be infeiied Stephen Cutzon, who held 
umloi the eails of Deiby, boie “van, with a boidei of 8 
popinjays nigont," and Richaid, Ins brothei, boia “vaxr, on 
a foss 3 hoiso-shoes ” Iluboit, earl of Kent, boie “7 
liwongcs vail , " and Aiisohn do Guise, on taking under him 
liiidi in Boiks and Gloncestoi, assumed tho same coat, with 
tho addition of a canton oi, chaigcd with a mullet sable 
III 1310 Ilubeit Mnile giaiitod to Robert de Coiby and his 
hens the aims “ d’aigent, ovo un saltioi engiaild de sable,” 
which he himself had inheiitod flora Baldwin de Manoiio 
111 1356-7 William, baion of Gioystook, who boie “baiiy 
of G aigont and azuie, 3 chaplets gules," gianbed to Adam 
do Bloncowe and his boiis foi ever “an escntdieon sable 
with n bond closotted [oi bailed] aigent and aznie, with 3 
chaplets gules ” In 1391-2 Thomas Grcndalo giantod to 
Willum Moigiio Ins lions and assigns, “ argent, on a cross 
aziiic 5 garbs m,” which, as cousin and hen, bo himself 
hid luhoiitod from John Boanmeys Finally, m 1442, 
Tliimplnoy, oail of Staffoid, who boie “or, a chevron 
gules," gianted to Robert Whitgi eaves “an escuo d’oznre, 
;i quatio points d’oi, quatio chovious do gules,” to him and 
his lions of luieago, — in modem terms “aziiio, a cioss 
quaitei-pieioed or, on each limb a chevion gules ” A coat 
of aims was not only heiitable, subject to certain lieialdic 
customs, but couH be willed oi granted away, wholly or in 
part, like chattel propeity 

The crusades, by biingiug together soldieisof different 
nations, tended to produce a certain assimilation in tlioir 
hoi ihliios, but then iiiGuonoe upon the arms themselves 
lias been exaggerated The storios as to bearings adopted 
to commemorate feats of arms in Palestine are mostly 
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inventions Tho eioss no doubt was a ciusading beaiiug, 
but it was BO because it was the emblem of Chiistiamty, 
and primaiily popular as such The stars, torteaiix, waiei 
budgets, and othei chaigcs attributed to the crusadeis, 
were of earlier date and of independent origin Tiiei e is 
no evidence that the eiosses pat6e of tho Berkeleys, or the 
ciosslets of Beauchamp, Clinton, Windsoi, and Howard, 
were added to then simplei bearings in token of sei vices m 
the Holy Land The star of De Veie, always altiibuted 
to an adventure there, was evidently a maik of cadency, 
adopted by Robert de Vere, bi othei of Albeiic, 2d eail of 
Oxford The fact appears to be that most of the additions 
to oi alterations in the cailier coats of aims weic made foi 
some genealogical reason, to commemorate a match with 
some gieat family oi to distinguish between the scvcial 
blanches from the paient tiee Aftei, usually long after, 
the peiiod of the ciusades, aims weie invented foi “ fabled 
knights m battles feigned," and but few of the Saracens’ 
heads whidi figiiie so foinndably m many coats of aims 
are coutempoioiy with any Saiaccnic wai 

The diveraion of the tournament did even moie than 
actual wai to piomote the gloiies of heialdiy On these 
occasions the pieseuce of spectatois, and especially of ladies, 
encomoged all soits of hei.ildio disiilay At a tournament 
at Oalais m 1381 Richaid Beancliamp, eail of Warwick, 
one of the most accomplished knights of the reigns of 
Bicliaid II , Ilemy IV , and Henry V , suspended on three 
shields thiee soveial coots of aims, as lepiesenting three 
seveial knights who professed to bo leady successively to 
meet all comers Thiee Fiench knights appealed to the 
challenge Against the fust the earl camo foith as the giccu 
knight with, a black quaiter, beaimg “silver, a maunch 
gules,” tho aims of Do Tony, a maternal ancestor, and so 
ovoicame his adversary and letiied unknown to liis pavilion 
On tho second day ho appeared os the green knight, and 
bearing “silver, two bais gules,” tho aims of Maudnit of 
Hanslape, enothet ancostni, lie met a second knight with 
equal success On the thud day he appeared in his piopei 
petson beaimg the arms of Guy of Wai wide and BeanoLamp 
on his shield, and those of De Tony and Mauduib on his 
capaiisons, and thus with great honour won the thud day 
also 

Tho shield, os the most obvious piece of tho defensive 
aimoui, was that upon wliirh aims woio first displayed 
Tho Noiman shield was of wood covered with hide, and 
clamped and stiffened in a fashion which is thought to have 
given use to the first simple bearings It was 3 to 4 feet 
long, pointed below, and 18 inches broad This shield is 
common on early monumental effigies aimed in chain mail, 
and it 13 unusual to find it with armorial boaiings It was 
succeeded by the small tnangulai heater shield, and that, m 
the leign of Edwaid HI, by a somewhat laigei and full 
bottomed shield, which hy degiees ceased to lie used m 
wai, and becamo more and moie on architectuial oiuamenl 
The aims weie also displayed upon the breast-plate, and 
upon the camise oi surcoat that covered the armour, and 
were repeated upon the housings of horses both before and 
behind tho saddle When the Comte d’Artois fell at 
Daraielta, tho Sai aeons showed in tiiumiih bis “ cotte 
d’aimes touts doide et fieui de-lisde ” The empeior Hemy 
of Luxembourg is desciibed in the Clitomele of Flandeis 
as heening “an aigle noir, sui un toinicle d’oi qui pondoit 
jusq’ a mz-jambe ” Sii Alexandei N evile appeared at 
Hahdon IIill in a surcoat of Ins own arms, the quaiteis 
filled up with the aims of his fiiends The fmo effigy of 
William de Valence at Westnunstcr is decorated with small 
escutcheons of hia arms on vaiious parts of his di ess and 
weapons An actual lemnant of tho richly embroidered 
surcoat of William de Foitibus, earl of Albemarle (died 
1261), is still preserved, and haa been engraved m the 
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At cJuLologta It was against tlie embroidery of the suicoat 
that the aerere suiuptuaiy enactments of Hicbaid and 
Philip Augustus weie mainly diiected 

The importance attached to aimoiial beaimge is stiongly 
shown in the uses to which they weie applied A sovereign 
who wished to asseithis claim to a kingdom placed its aims 
■upon his shield In 1479 -n'hen Alphonao of Portugal 
resigned his claim to Oaatila, ho was required to lay aside 
its armorial ensigns It appears that when Edwaid III 
assumed the French lilies, he at fiist did so simply as rc- 
piesenting lus mothei, who was an heiiess, and placed hei 
arms in his second quarter , when, however, ho claimed the 
kingdom of France in hei right, ho removed the lilies to 
the first quaitei as ropiescnting the more important king- 
dom A grant of aims at the hand of a sovereign had gieat 
value Among tho moie solid babes which Louis XI 
bestowed upon the courtie s of Edwaid IV oocms a giant 
of thiCB fleuis-do lys to a knight of the Ciokei family Thus 
also when Juan de Oibieta captured Fiaucis I on the 
Ticino, he was lewaided by a giant of aims fiom Chnilea 
V , though of so complos. a charactei as to do httle credit to 
Spanish heialdry In latei tunes J ohu Gibbon, the heialdic 
author, having a qiiaiiol with tno maiden ladies of hia 
nnino, obtained a licence to convcit the scallops in then 
common coat into the black balls called ogiesses, — a most 
hoialdic revenge 

Aimoiial beaiings weie laigely painted, enamelled, and 
embioideied uxion peisonal ornaments, ftunitme, and 
weapons The sword of Ed word, pi moo of Wales (died 
1483), 18 a cn lions examine of this , it bears on its pommel 
the w Olds “aves foi tea ’’and five shields —(1) England, (2) 
the duohy of Cornwall, (3) England and Fianoo •with a 
label, (4) Mortimer quarteiing Ulstei, (5) the eaaldom of 
Olioster In the middle is the cioss of St Geoige Tlio 
citizens of London were bound to piovide then baniiei 
beaiei. Lord Fits Waltei, with “a saddle with his amis,” 
oud the seal of one of that family, about 1300, shons tlio 
aims upon the back oi lost of bis wai saddle The seal of 
fcSii ITugh lo Despeusei (1292) also so slions his aims 
Vaiioiis bequests of plate and fuinituie with arms occui in 
the 14th century In 1368 William, Loid Fenaia of 
Gioby, bequeathed hia giecn bed “with hia aims tlieioon, 
and his fuimtuie heaiiug the aims of Feiiais and Uffoid, 
impaled” In 1380 Edward Mortimei devised “i. notio 
ties chici fiieio John Gilbeit, evesque de Heiefoid, nno 
plate de aigent poui espices et enamiUds ove les annes de 
Moitimei en la face ” 

Pbichaid, eail of Arundel, in 1392, bequeathed a canopy 
of tho aims of Aiundel and Wairen quarteily In 1399 
Eleanoi Bohiin, duchess of Gloucester, had a p&altei with her 
father’s aims upon the clasps In tho Decorated and Pei- 
pendicnlai styles of aichitectme shields of aims aie common 
ornaments Those of benefactors vieie set up in chuich 
windows in glass, and those of a family m then houses 
In tho Sciope loll is a list of sixty six churches in which 
tho Sciopo arms were set up, and the histones of Dugdale 
and Buiton show us that nearly eveiy chuich in Wainick 
shire and Leicesteishiie had a multitude of aims on its 
Windows Those still lemaining in the east windows of 
Bristol cathedral aie eaily and good examples of the arms 
of great barons, Beikeley, Clare, and Waiien They aie 
also seen upon flooi tiles of the same penod 

As arms became hereditary, and then use ceased to be 
cou6ned to the hattle-£eld, but was laigely extended to 
seals and ornaments, it was naluml that some notice should 
be taken of the aims of females, and that the wife’s coat 
should be combined m some way with that of the husband, 
Bspeeully when she was the last of, and represented, hai 
family This seems first to have been managed by giving 
the "Wife a separate shield. The kings of France so bore 
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the aims of Favaiie aftei tho marriage with tho heiiess of 
that kingdom Another very eaily plan was to foim a 
composite coat Thus the old coat of Willoughby was 
fiotty, but on then mairiage with Eec of Eiesby they 
adopted the coat of Bee, and Sn John Willoughby (13tli 
Edwaid ni ) beais the cross molme of Bcc, but the u mgs 
of hiB ciest aio fietty for Willoughby, and on eithei side is 
a buckle taken fiom the aims of Eoscelin, his nifo Hose 
of Kilravock boie “oi, 3 uatei budgets sable,” but on a 
mariiage with tho heiiess of Chisholm they added “ a bom’s 
head couped gules” fiom hei aims So also Ilalj buiton 
of Pitcur, who boie “or, on a bend azuie 3 lozenges of the 
field,” aftei a maiiiage with anothei Chisholm heiiess, 
added to then coat “3 boais’ heads erased sable ” Piobiui, 
who boro “azure, a bond aigent, cotisedoi, between C lioii- 
cels lampant of the thud,” is thought to haio added the 
bend on the occasion of a mariiage uith Maud, daughloi 
and heir of Milo, eail of Heieford As this, how os ci , led to 
complexity and indistinctness in tho beniings, and tho 
mtioduction of a second shield was obviously inconvenient, 
the method of imiialemcnt was devised, by which tho 
Binistci half of tho shield was appiopii-ited to the lady’s 
aims, at first undei the piocess known as diniidiation 
When, how evei, the lady was an hen ess, a difiei eiit plan w as 
adopted which ultimately led to quaiteiiiig oi tho inaishal- 
Img of many coats in one shield, a piaotioo, when pushed 
to any extent, qmte inconsistent with the oiiginal use ol 
coat atmoui This also led to a coiiesponding nltciation 
in the shape of the shield, which was expanded to contain 
the aims of each heiie&s who had inaiiied into tho family, 
togethei with snoh othei heiresses as hei family had pi m i- 
ously been allied wnth, so that when a Peicy heiiess maiiiod 
a Seymoni, she added bei heiiess ancestors’ aims W'lth hei 
own aims to thoso of hoi husband, expanded in a siniilai 
fashion by the pievious matches of his family Thus the 
gieat shield of a family booame a compendium of the family 
podigiee which, to those who could icad its langungo, con 
veyed a considoiablo mass of semi-histoiical inlnimution 
The defect ot this system was that it only took account oJ 
hoiiesses, and did not piovide foi tho puiity of tho whole 
descent, so that undei it tho cliiltlion ol a man of no bntii 
W’ho miiiied a gieat heiiess, would display all hei quaitoi 
mgs, and no account w oiild bo taken of tho obsonco of nnj 
onlusside, and fuithei, if it bappeiicd, ns was mlually tlio 
case in the last centuiy with tho llodncyB of llodiicy stoke, 
that a family, though ancient, had novel intounniiiod with 
an heiiess, they could disiilay no quaitciings 

In Fiance and Germany and to some extent m fSroLlaiid 
a fdi moie peifecb system was imiHucd T’hcio tho gcnc.i 
logical escutcheon included tho aims of evciy aiicostia nud 
ancostiess, whethoi an heiiess or not, thus one gencmtiou 
gave two coats, two geaciations foui coats, and so on 
“Seize quartieis" gave evidence of piuo blood foi foiu 
generations, and thiity-two quailois, tho qualification foi 
a canon of Stiasbuig, foi five 

As tho combinations out of which tho eaily coats weio 
foimed weie bmited, ifc occasionally haiipeiied tint two 
peibOtts of the same nation boie tho same anu'., and tins 
gave rise to disputes which, as mattois connected with 
militaiy disoiphne, came nndei tho jmisdicLion of the call 
marshal One of the eailiest of thoso disputes is mcniioiicd 
m tho loU of Caeilavrock — 

“ La beau Biyan do Piir Alcjno, 

De couiteaio, ct de honnun idcjii, 

111 0 b-inieic bailee, 

Do Ol et la goula bion p,si tc, 

Dont le clmlcngo csloit Ic poiutr, 

Pix cntie 111! ct Hue Pojnt/, 

El peitoit ocl ni plus ni moim, 

Dost meiveillo a\oit inuinto et meins ” 

Oases of a siinilai ohaiacloi were decided between 
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Hardmg and Sb Loo in 1312, "Warbuiton and Gorges in 
1321, and Sytsylt and IFakenham in 1333, -when Sn 
Williani Fakenham disputed the arms, “le champ de dise 
baiiuta aigent et azuie, suppoitezdo cmq cscocheons sables, 
chaigds ovesque tant de lyons piimeis lampaut moensfis 
galea ” They weie adjudged by a cooimission to Sytsylt 
Hugh Maltby and Hamon Beckwith had a sinulai dispute 
in 1339 But by fai the most celebrated dispute of thia 
imtuie arose in 1384. between Sir Richard Sci ope of Bolton 
and Su Robeit Gtosvenoi, foi the light to beai the arms 
“aznie, a bend or’’ The greatest men in the country, 
including John of Gaunt, gave testimony on one side oi the 
othoi, anil it was shown that each family, had used the coat 
beyond the memory of man It was finally adjudged to 
Scio]ie, and Grosvcnoi was directed tobeai “ les ditz aimea 
ovo HUB pleyno bordei d’argeiit ” Gios\enor, howevei, 
declined to accept the aims so diffoiencod, and assumed 
“azuio, a gaib oi,” letaining his colouis and maiking his 
connexion with the old eails of Cliestei It was proved, 
incidentally, that an ancestor of Giosvcnor’shadgiantedhia 
coat, with a diffeience, to William Coton of Ooton It la 
lomaikable that both dis 2 iutanta arc still lepresentedm the 
male lino, and continue the arms as then settled Both 
fiinilioshad pioviously had disputes with oihei paitiea, and 
the Sciopes long afterwards had a quaiiel \Mth the Stanleys 
foi the light to beai the aims of the Isle of Man The 
mattoi was cominomised hy Edward IV The Hostings and 
Giey do Ruthyn case, which rises to the lank of a taogedy, 
illustiatcs still mo 10 forcibly the value attached to a coat 
of aims On the death, childless, m 1389, of John do 
Hastings, eail of Pembroke, a dispute aiose foi his heiishi|> 
botucen Reginald Giey, his heu-geneial, and Edwoid 
Hastings, the hen male and of the name, bub of the half- 
blood A couifc military decided in favom of Giey 
Fending the tiial Hastings had coaacd to diffeionco his 
aims ns n cadet, and assumed them uubiolccn lie was, 
howovci, oidoiod to beai thorn with a label, and foi coii- 
tnmney was iinpiisoned foi sixteen yoais A suit foi aims 
was decided as lately as 1720 m Blount veiaut, Blount, in 
the call maishal’a couit 

The same necessity that made it inipoitant to piovent 
the u,c of similai bcaiings hy diileronl families m the some 
conntiy made it also necessary to distinguish between the 
boaimgs of dilTeiont mcmbeis of the same family, oil of 
whom had a light to the pateiiml coat As this light was 
stiougosl in the eldest son ho alono bore the xinteiual aims 
uiialLorcd (in Pienchheialdry “sans biisuie"), and the othoi 
sons were obliged to intiodiico some sufficient change, called 
in horaldiy a “ditterenoe ” This was at Hist managed by 
inserting the colours oi substituting one ordinoiy oi ono 
inferior chaigo for another, as a bond foi a fess, martlets 
foi mullets, and the hke , and sometimes by the use of a 
coat oomijounded of the patoinal beai mg with that oi an 
lioness A multitude of these eaily clifteiences oceur m 
the lulh oi Henry III and Edward II, and in vanoos 
caily lists of aims The family of Giey, always numerous, 
diflcioncod then cadets in at least fourteen different ways, 
almost all pioseiving m some tangible foim the xiatemol 
coat j and this was also tho cose with the very numeious 
family of Basset Geneially no rule is followed, save that 
on Llio whole some leforenco is retained oithci to the charges 
upon, or tho colours of, tlio paternal coat Yeiy fiequenfiy, 
even m the earliest times, the oldest son differenced his 
father’s coat by a label, In the roll of Henry III tho label 
occurs fifteen times, though not always as a difference 
Grafhmlly, however, it came to bo used almost entndy foi 
tint xiurpose, and finally a set of marks, called of cadency, 
•were devised for each of tho sons, the label being the mark 
of the eldest during his father’s life 

All those rules and alterations wore, however, the growth 
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of a later age, and came into use as the bold and simple 
heraldry oi the 13th and 14th centuiics began to be ovoi- 
laid with iloiid fancies So long as heialdiy iciiresented 
a real want, its expressions weie simple and intelligible, but 
as “ villainous saltpetre ” came into use and closed helmets 
were laid aside, and as skill and strategy lalhei than 
peisonol valoni became the attiibute of a leadei, aimorial 
bearings fell into disnse in wai, and weie no longer woin 
upon the person, or upon tho hoise trappings But though 
armorial bearings ceased to he of actual use, they con- 
tinued to be emblems of lank and family, and a mark of 
gentle blood They became, however, exceedingly and often 
absuidly complex, partly because simplicity was no longei 
necessary, and paitly because it was scarcely practicable, 
owing to the enormous increase in the numbei of the gentiy, 
which pioduced a demand for new combinations 

The gloiies of heraldiy reached their zenith in the reign 
of Richard II, with “youth at the piow and iileasuro at 
the helm” of the vessel of the state, but it was not till 
the loigii of Richard III that it was tlionght necessary to 
place undei specific control the whole heraldry of the king- 
dom, and this, in close iirutatjon of the example oi 
Fiance, was done by the incorpoiation of the heralds into 
a college placed under the picsideucy of the eail maishal 

Tho office of the herald as the messenger of wai oi peace 
hotwoen sovereigns or between contending armies in the 
field IS of far eailiei dato than the introduction of oiinonal 
healings, but as those came nito use they weie gradually 
Xilaced under his chaigo, and he took his speoifie namo 
sometimes from that of the noble or leadei who emxiloyed 
him, sometimes fiom ono of his castlos or titles of honour, 
and somotimos from one of his badges oi cognizances, which 
the herald woie embioidered upon his dioss and by which 
ho was known In the pages of Fioissait and othoi 
chiomclois ficquont mention is maclo of heralds at aims 
and thou attendants the imisuivants, ond we icadof Somei- 
sot and York, Windsor, Chostoi, and Lancaster hcinlds, 
Gaioncioux, Arundel, FIouii-dG Lys, and Leopard, and of 
Xiuisnivants, Anteloxie, Blanch Lion, Falcon, Portcullis, 
and many moio. At an oaily period tho principal heialds, 
and especially those attached to soveieigns, weie called 
kmgs at ainos, and as early as Edwaicl I an officer, called 
fiom his jurisdiction, Noiioy, was placed in charge of the 
heialdiies north of the Trent It is probable that a herald 
was always attached to each order of chivalry, as Toison d’oi 
to tho Fleece, and Garter to the cliief English order Gartei, 
howovei, was only officially appointed by Homy V, when 
he seems to have been recognized as idio xirincipal king at> 
aims — " PiincipaliB rex armoium Anglicanoinm ” At the 
institution of thecoUogc, oi soon aftoi wards, it was decided 
that its offi.eeis should bo Gaitoi, inincipal king at-arins , 
Horroy and Clarencioux, provincial kings north and south 
of, Tient, SIX heialils, Windsor, Chiestei, Lanoastei, 
Richmond, Somerset, and York, and four pmsuivants, 
Bongo Croix, Blue Mantle^ Rouge Dragon, and Poitcnilis , 
who conslituto tho inesont establishment, though some 
special olHcois have since been appointed, ns a king at aims 
to tho levived oidei of the Bath, and some otheis, not 
membeis of the college 

It became the duty of the new incoiporation to take note 
of oil existing arms, to allow none without authoiity, and to 
cblleot and combine tho rules of blazoning into a system 
To effect a supervision of tho armonal bearings tbiougbout 
the kingdom, ib was necessary to visit tho several counties 
Bach a commission of visitation seems to have been issued 
by Henry XV. as early as 1413, hut the first legular com- 
mission acted upon was issued hy Henry VIIT., 1628-0, and 
the last eaily m the reign of James 11 The visitations 
weio taken about every thuty yeai"!, and foi contempoiaiy 
events aie mostvaluable recoids The provincial king, either 
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personally oi by deputy, visited tbe capital town of each 
county in his division, and summoned the suiiounding gentiy 
to recoid then pedigiees, and show a title to then aimoiial 
beaungs The eail mat shal'e court suivivcd the fall of the 
houie of Stuait, and a few causes relative to a light to 
paiticulai aims weie decided in the couiso of the last eon 
tuiy, but its poweia fell into disuse, and not long since it 
was finally abolished, and with it foil any pietence on the 
pait of the college to regulate, by compulsoiy authority, the 
lieiakliy of the kingdom At piesent, howevei, notwith- 
alandiiig the demociatic tendencies of the ago, armorial 
beaiings aie in greatei demand than evei in England, and 
moie or less coveted in the United States, and a good 
deal of the proper business of heialdry is still tiansacted 
within the college of aims, and a good deal more, iiiegu 
laily and iinpiopeily, outside it A consideiable nmnbei 
of poisons still hear aims derived fioin an ancestor who 
boie them befuie the institution of the college, otheisbeai 
them iindei giants and patents fiom that body , and otheia 
still more numerous, who oi whose fathers have iisen fiom 
obscuLity, have assumed arms aocoi ding to their fancy, oi 
undei the uninsti acted advice of some silveiamith oi findei 
of arms The Smiths, said a distinguished memhei of the 
family, had no aims , they sealed their letters with then 
thumbs It IS to avoid so inconvenient a signet that the 
now man have xeeourse to the demi-lions and demi-gnflins 
now so much in vogue, and possibly because they aie not 
awaie that Qartei and his colleagues are still willing to 
grant arms, crest, and motto, on terms within reach of 
almost eveiy aspiiant to chivahy 

Theie is no college oi coipoiation of heialds in Scotland 
oi Iieland , but in Scotland heraldry has been to the full as 
much consideiod, and at least as well regulated as m 
England " Lyon-king at-aiins,” “Lyon lex amioruni,” 
or “ Leo fecialis,” called from the lion on the loyal shield, 
IS the head of the oflice of aims in Scotland When fiist 
the dignity was constituted is not known, but Lyon was a 
prominent figure in the ooionation of Eoboit II in 1371 
Tlie ofiice was at fiist, as in England, attached to the eail 
niQi&hal, but it has long been oonfeiied by patent undei 
the gieat seal, and is held diiect from the crown Ljon is 
also kmg-at aims for tlie national oidei of the Thistle He 
IS styled “Lord Lyon,” and the office has always been held 
by men of family, ond fiaq^uently by a peei His poweis 
have been declaied by statute, and eictend to fine and 
impiisonmont He is supieme in all matters of heialdiy 
in Scotland Besides the “Lyon depute,” tbeio aie the 
Scottish heralds, Islay, Botbesay, Moichmount, Albany, 
Boss, and Snowdown, with piecedence accoiding to date 
of appointment , and six pmsuivants, ICinfyie, Dingwall, 
Cainck, Bute, Ormond, and Unicoi u Ileialds and pui- 
suivants aie appointed by Lyon 

In Ireland also ibeie is but one king at-aims, Ulster 
The office was instituted by Edward TI in 1653 Tho 
patent is given by Eymei, and lofeis to ceitain emoluments 
as “ picadicto officio ab antique spectantibus ” 

The allusion is to on Iioland Ling-at-aims mentioned in, the 
leign of Eichard IT and supersodod by Ulster Ulster 
holds oSico by patent, dining pleasure, under him are two 
heiolda, Cotk and Dublin, and foui puiaui\ants, Athlono, 
and St Patiiclc Nos 1, 2, and 3 Ulster is king-at-aims to 
the order of St Patiick He held visitations in parts of 
Iielnnd fiom 1568 to 1620, and those and othei records, 
inclurling all grants of arms from the institution of the 
office, are kept in the Birmingham Towei, Dublin, undei 
the chaige of the piesent most oouifccous and learned Ulbtei, 
Sir B Burke The precedence of the three chiefs has been 
the subject of dispute, but is now generally arianged, 
Gaitei being followed by Lyon, and ho by Ulstei 

Heraldry should be studied with lefeienco to the peiiod 
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m which it was a useful ait, and m the simple e\aniples of 
the 14:th and 15th centuiies Befoie that peiiod it was in 
a changing and elementaiy state , after it, it became meiely 
oinomeutdl, and its examples aie complicated and debased 
In a geneial tieatise on the subject notice must of course 
be taken of the later as well as the eailiei conditions of the 
ait, but the greater number of the illustiations in the follow - 
mg pages are taken fiom tlie eailiei and best examples 

A cuiious evidence of the vitality of heialdiy, and 
of the desiie of all mankind for ancestral distinctions, 
IS affoided by its extension among the lopublics of tho 
New Woild The United States boast some excellent 
genealogical societies, and a great and vciy geneial dosite 
is shown by individuals to trace then pedigiees to the 
stocks of the Old World, and to assume tlie aims piopei to 
then name The national emblem of the stats and stupes, 
now so widely and honouiably known thioughoiit the 
world, has been traced back to the iiateiiial coat of tho 
first and greatest piesident, Geoige Washington, whoso 
English ancestois boio “aigent, 2 bars gules, in chief 3 
mullets of the second ” In Canada, Australia, and othei 
English colonies, the assumption of aims by individuals 
and by the community is not less geneial, and the re- 
publics of South Amorica, of Spanish oiigin, almost all 
have adopted coats of arms The Peak of TenonlTo, tho 
Beavei, the Bod Indian, contribute to tho list of clmiges, 
and tho clear firmament of Chili is indicated by i star 
“ Conp6 d’azur sui gules, h. une dtoile d’argeut en abimo ” 

Di\ision& op Arms 

Aimoiial beaungB maybe conveniently divided into thoso 
of dominion, of a community, of office, of concession, 
family oi paternal aims, and arms of allianco To thoso 
may peihaps be added aims of atbiibutioii Thcie is also 
another division, oi lathei peonlmiity, called canting aims, 
of which many of the foimei divisions present oxaniples 

1 Aivm of Dominion are thobo of a kingdom oi a feudal 
lordship The origin of such arms IS often obscnio Those 
of the Isle of Man aie three legs conjoined in ti i.inglo at thi> 
thigh (fig 116), probably boiioweil fioin the oniblom of 
Sicily, the ancient Tiinacna, found upon Clioek vases Tho 
Iiish haip IS an emblem probably allusivo to tho iiisti iiniont 
of Brian Boroimhe Tho origin of tho lion of Sootkiiid is xlso 
obscuie, and of the tiessuro equally so, though fabled to bo 
“ Fust by Athnuis boinn ” 

Not uiifreij^uently tho nims of knigdoins w'oro those of iii 
caily soveieigii, adopted by Biiccceding dynasties to tho 
exdu&ion of then own coat Tho lions of England woio 
certainly peisonal to the Plnntagoiiot kings, if not to Hcniy 
I , hut they have become national to the exclusion of the 
aims of thoTudoi, Stnait, Brunswick, and Saxon dynasties, 
just as neithoi the arms of Bnliol, Ilmcc, noi Stunt over 
became the aims of Scotland Tho lion lainpant n/uio, 
Clowned gules, so long borno by tho bond of tho ({oinian 
empire, belonged oiiginally to llio honso of Hnpsburg, and 
was not used by such of tho eaily einpeiois as wcio not 
memboisof it, and the bend and alciions of Luii.iino only 
became a jiait of tho arms of the ompiio after tho mariiage 
of Francis of Loiraine with Maria Theicsa It bcenis indeed 
to have been the custom of elected ftoveioigiis, as those of 
the empiio and of Poland, to place then paternal aims on a 
shield of pietcnce over thoso of the dominion Cromwell 
so placed his arms ovei thoso of tho commonwealth, and 
William of Nassau ovor thoso of England, hut they dis 
appealed with the individual who intioducod them On 
the other hand the arms of kingdoms and lordships aio 
sometimes continued to he used as peisonal arms hy the 
descendants of then foimor loids The great shield of 
Mary of Burgundy quarters tho arms of a nunihei of 
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diiclii03 and provinces Simon de Jlontfort thus used the 
nriuB ot the Honour of Hinkley Richard de Montheimer 
(who married the countess of Gloucester, and was, hy 
courtesj’-, call of that name) at Cuerlavrock, while he bore 
on his shield his own arms, “ or, nil eagle displayed vert," 
on Ills bannei displayed “or, throe chovtona gules” for the 
enrldom. So also Humphiey, duke of Gloucester, (died 
1446), used oti one of his seals the three fusils of Montacute, 
because he held lands which belonged to that barony. The 
Boole of iSt Albans says that, if the king grant a lordship to 
a yeoman entitling him to bear arms, he may take those of 
tliat loidship. 

Under this head may be described the armorial shield 
of Great Britiin (fig 1). The arms, gules 3 lions passant 
in pale or, are for England, and are so borne by the kings 
of England till the reign of Edward ITT., who m 1340 
quartered with them, in the first quarter, the arms of 
Franco, azure, semiSe of fleurs-de lys or. Thus they con- 
tiiiuccl till the latter pait of the reign of Henry IV., whoa 
the Jlours-do-lys were reduced to tlwee. Ho alteration 
occurred in the royal achievement during any of the 
succeeding reigns till the accession of Jamos VI. of Scot- 
land to the throne of England, when that sovereign intro- 
duced the royal arms of Scotland into the second qoaiter, 
and the arms of Ireland into the third quarter. The 
rojail arms weie thus borne by all the monarchs of the 
house of Stewart till the leign of Anne, though William 
III. boro over the qunrterings of the royal arras those of 
liis Dutch dominions — the house of Nassau. In the 
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roign of Anne a change again took place, occasioned by 
the union of England and Scotland; and the arms of tlieso 
kingdoms wore impaled in the first and fourth quarters 
(England on the dexter, Scotland on the sinister) ; France 
was reinovod to the second; and Ireland retained its 
former position. On the accession of the house of Bruns- 
wick in 1714, the fourth quarter in the royal shield gave 
place to the arms oL his Majesty’s German dominions, an 
arrangement which continued till 1st January 1801, when, 
«[ioii the Union of Great Britain and Ireland, the arms of 
Franco wore excluded, England occupied ths first and 
fourth quarters, Scotland the second quarter, and Ireland 
its old iiQsition in the third quarter ; while over all, on an 
escutcheon of pretence, were placed the arms of Hanover, 
ensigned with the electoral bonnet, in 1816 exchanged for 
the Hanoverian crown. On the death oE William IV, 
Hanover jjassed away, and its arms were withdrawn, and 
the present arrangement introdneed. In Scotland, and in 
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Scotch official documents, the Scottish coat is placed m tlie 
first quaiter. It bears “ or, alien rampant, within a double 
treasure flory-counterfiory, gules.” Tlieie is no po,sitive 
authority for any early coat of arms being used for Ireland, 
though the bearing “ azure, 3 crowns in pale or ” granted 
by Richard IJI. to De Vere has been so regarded. From 
the reign of Henry VIL, “azure, a haip or, stiinga 
argent,” has been regarded as the Irish coat, and as such is 
inserted into the imperial shield. There is no authority 
of any standing for a coat of arms for the whula of the 
principality of Wales, but the coat usually attributed to it 
13 “quarterly azure and gules, 4 lions passant gardant, 
counterebanged.” Tlie ancient princes of Wales would 
s-arcely have adopted the lions of England. Moreover, 
this coat was never used by any leading chief in either 
middle or south Wales. 

In Scotland arms teriitorial are much recognized. The 
dukes of Athole quarter Man. The garbs are qunrteied 
by the EcakiiiGS for the earldom of Bute. When Archibald 
BougLis was created duke of Touraiue, he placed the 
arms of that duchy, three fleurs-de-lys, on liis first quarter, 
hefoie those of Douglas, Annandale, and Galloway. The 
dukes of Richmond bear three buckles for the dukedom of 
Aubigny. “Paly of G argent and sable” me the leputed 
arms of the earldom of Athole, and “ a saltire between 4 
roses ” those of that of Lennox, 

To this head belong arms of pretension, wlieio a sovereign 
claims dejure a possession which he no longer holds, and 
sometimes never held, de facto. Thus the kings of England 
flora Edward III, to George III. boro the French lilies, and 
claimed to be kings of France, and the kings of Sardinia 
and Naples used the aims of Cypius and Jerusalem. In 
fact, nearly all the older sovereigns of Europe used arms 
of tiiis character. The nrnioiinl sliLold of the lionso ot 
Austria at the dissolution of the empire affords a number 
of curious exanqiles of arms of piretension. Besides 
Ilnngary, Bohemia, Dalmatia, and Slavonia, it contained 
Aragon and Sicily, Brabant, Swabia, Antwerp, Flfluders, 
Burgundy, Naples, Jerusalem, Lombardy, and Milan. 

2. Arms of Communities are borne by coiporationa, 
i-eligious houses, colleges, cities and boroughs, the cinque 
l>oits, guilds, and inns of court, some of which weie allowed 
arms from an early period. These are very geneially 
adopted in honour of some founder, greot benefactor, or 
early and distinguished member of the hody, Thus 
Birmingham bears the arms of the barons of that name, 
Manchester of the Byrons, Leicoster of the Bellomonts, 
Cardiff of the De Clni-es, OE religious houses Atlierstoiie 
Lore the ni’m.s of Basset ; Gnrendon of the earls of Leicester ; 
Kirhy-Bellers of Bellers, Of colleges, Balliol and All Souls 
at Oxford, and Pembroke and Olaro at Cambridge, so com- 
memorate Balliol, Chichele, Valence, and De CJnre. The 
Cinque Ports all bear a part of the arms of England. 
The arras of tbo guilds aurl city companies usually contain 
some allusion to thoir trade; those of the grocers are 9 
cloves ; of the fishmongers, 3 dolphins ; of the blaeksraitlia, 
3 hammers. Of the inns of court, the Inner and Middle 
Temples bear badges of that order j Lincoln's Inn uses the 
purple lion of the De Lacys, enrls of Lincoln ; Furnival’s 
Inn the bond and martlets of the Barons Furnival, A 
bishop, as a corporation sole, represents his see and bears its 
arms. Tliese usually contain some ecclesiastical emblem, 
keys, crosses, mitres, martyrs’ crowns, or the like. _ Here- 
ford bears the anna of Gnntilupe, possibly from its can- 
onized bishop of that family. The arms of Lichfield and 
Coventry ai’O founded upon those of Jerusalem; London, 
Winchester, and Bath and Wells assert their temporal 
power by bearing swords.' The English sees were early 
provided with arms, but in Scotland they were of very 
late intro daction. Bishops before the 17tb century seem 
XL — 87 
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to Iiave nsedtliea ijoisonal aims Thus QaTram Douglas, 
bialiop of Dunkcld, 

“Who g^■^e fair Scotland Virgil’s page,” 
and Alo^-andei Douglas, bishop of Moiay lu 1606, placed the 
Douglas aims upon then seals Sometimes, howevei, this 
seems to have been, combined -mth some ecclesiastical 
emblem, for the archbishops of Sfc Andiews placed the cross 
of St Andiew on their seals, while below weietheu paternal 
aims, and the bishops of Glasgow so boie a figure of St 
Mungo 

3 Aijjw o/ Ogice me not uncommon The electoia and 
chief officers of the empiie each bore some token of then 
office Th e oiossod swoids so well known on Diesden china 
weie boiue by the olccLois of Saxony, the scoptie by 
those of Biandonburg, the crown of Charlemagne by the 
electois of Hcinovoi as aioh treasuieis The ancestoia of 
the dukes of Onnond weie lioieditoiy butleis of Ireland, 
and boiQ thiee covered cups The kings-at aims beai aims 
of oflice Gartei, the piincipal king, beais " argent, a cross 
gules, on a chief azuie a mown oi encircled with a gaitei of 
the Older buckled and nowed between a lion of England and. 
a lily of France,” by no means such an example of heraldiy 
as might he expected fiom the chief heiald of England The 
knighls of St John of Jeiusalem augmented then pateiuaJ. 
arms with a chief gulee, charged with a cross oi Seveial 
emo offices in Fiance gave a light to beai arms Mdnage 
observed of a mayoi of Angeis who died upon his election, 
and was buiied with his newly acquiied aims — 

“ II atoit do bonne naluic, 

Et no fut aimd qu'eu peiutuie " 

4 A) ms oj Conoesiicii were granted by a sovereign oi 
some feudal supeiioi, sometimes in memory of some great 
deed, but more fiequeatl> to indicate the connesioa between 
the lord and his follower, whoa they are called aims of 
patronage Of tho foi mei ohaiactei was the heart in the 
aims of Douglas, first used by William I, eail of Douglas, 
1356, in monioiy of James Lord Douglas’s mission with 
Boherfc Biuce’s heaib, and to this a crown was added m 
the tune of William II , eail of Angus, m 1617 Also tho 
families of De la Wan, Pelham, Vane, and Fane beai aims 
111 allusion to the share of the ancestois of each lu tho 
captiue of John of France at Foitieis Sii James Audley, 
nftei Poitieis, not only divided the Black Piince’s piesent 
between his foui squiies, but allowed them to beai portions 
of his coat armoiii, “gules, a fiet oi,"in memoiy of which 
the family of Delves still bear “aigent, a chovion gules, 
fietty 01 , between 3 billots sable” (fig 82), and that of 
Dutton, “quai telly, aigent and gules, on tho 2d and 3d 
quarters a fiet oi ” It was probably in memoiy of the samo 
eveat that John Touohet, Lord Audley, giautcd to John 
aud Thomas Mackwoilh, foi sei vices performed by their 
ancestors and themselvos to his ancestors and himself, to 
beai "paity deiitollo de sable et d’ liermines, un chevron 
de gules fiettd d’oi,” — aims still used by the Maokwoiths, 
with, a slight addition, and now blazoned “per pale indented 
sable and eimine, on a chevion gules 6 oiosses patde oi ” 
Among many siniilai instances may be mentioned Tatton 
of Chcshiie, who beois “quarteily aigent and gules,” 
evidently deiived from Massj Haivey of Ickwoith ^ais 
“gules, on a bead aigent 3 trefoils slipped veit,” derived 
fiom Foliot, who boie “gules, a bend aigent” Stauutou 
of Longbndge, who held by the service of repauing a 
lowei of Belvoii Oaatle, bore “aigent, 2 chevrons within a 
border engrailed sable,” derived from Albini of Belvoii, who 
bora “or, 2 clievions and a border gules ” Lowthei and 
Miisgiave deiivo their annulets fiom Yipont Moton of 
Peckleton, Biailsfoid, Astley of Hillmorton, Besingtou, 
boie “ argent, a cinquefoil azure , " “ oi, a cinquefoil sable, ” 

“ azure, a cinquefoil ermine , ” aud “ azure, a cinquefoil oi,” 
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all derived tiom the bearings of the Bellomonts, “ gules, a 
cinquefoil ermine” Haidiess, who held under De Claio 
at Tonbiidge, boie “gules, a lion rampant debiuisod by a 
clievioii 01 and the loids of Avan, Welsh batons unrlei 
De Glare, boie the three chevrons Thus also FlamMllo 
and Whaaton used the mauiioh of Hastings “ Eimino and 
chacquy,” from the Newbuigh earls, weie common in 
Waawickshiie, and the “canton ” in Westmoicland, doiivod 
fiom tho Lanoasteis, barons of Kendal In Donglasdale 
tho “stars” of Douglas piepondeiate, and m Annanrlalc 
the “saltire” of Johnstone 

Aims also passed from one fiiend to anothei by deed oi 
will, oven when there was no blood relationship Ileniy 
de Lacy, the last oail of Lincoln, bequeathed to hia fuenJ 
and executor Sir H Soiope a lion pas^^ant pui puie, in aug- 
mentation of his coat, and Sn Heniy wore it accoidmgly, 
though foi life only Maud Lucy, hoii css of her bi other 
Anthony Lord Lucy of Cockeimouth, mariied Henry Pcicy, 
eail of Hoithumberland, 1414 She died childless, but 
bequeathed her lands to the Peicys on condition they boio 
hei aims, “gules 3 luces,” quaiteily with Percy, w’hich they 
couimued to do, and indeed, though without any light, 
often styled themselves Barons Lucy To this class also 
belong aims of augmentatiou, somotimos called additions of 
honom Thus Biohard II chose to impale with his own 
the imputed aims of the Confes&oi, “ gules, a cioss imtonco 
between 6 martlets oi,” and he giantod to Thomas Ilolland, 
duke of Surrey, to imimlo them within a boidei aigent with 
his own aims Thomas Mowbray, diiko of Noilolk, was 
also allowed to impale tho entiio aims of tho Confcssoi, ,i 
fatal gift, as it was one of the charges bionglit against his 
ambitious descendant Henry Howard Bichard also allow cd 
De Veie, duke of Ireland, to beai foi hfe “ azure, 3 golden 
crowns within a boidme,” which seems then to liavo been 
regarded as the aims of Ireland They aie found on tiks 
maishallod quarterly witli Do Voie Afloi tho victory of 
Floddeii, Henry VIII granted to llio oail of Suncy to 
augment Ins aims with a “ demi-hou gules pioicod thiough 
the mouth with on aiiow, within a double ticssuio flow cicd 
of the same,” to be placed on the Ilowaid bond Homy 
used both tho pile and the flauucli in his angmoiilations to 
tho families of his English wis es Soymoin boio “quai toily, 
1 and 4, oi, on a pile gules between 0 flouis-do-lyb a/iiio 
3 lions of England , 2 and 3, iSoymoui ” Tho augmenta- 
tion to Catliciine Howaid mcliidcs 2 fianneucs, that to 
Catherine Pan a pale Mamieis of Bolvoii boio “oi, 2 
bars aigent, a cluef quaiteily azure and gules, in the 1st aud 
4th quaitoi 2 fleura-de-lys, in the 2d and 3d a liiiii uf 
England, or” The hors woio no doubt taken from tlio 
Muschstmps The cliief and its contents wcio an augnicnt.i- 
tion fiom Heniy VIII 

In Scotland an eaily Lord Seton had a concossioii fiom 
Robert Binco of a sword buppoiting a cujw'ii, and Ins 
descendant in 1001 lecoivod as an augmentation “nzuio, a 
blazing star of 8 points witliin a douWo ticcsuio oi ” 

Moat of the eaiher giants oi concessions 60 om inloiidetl 
to commemorate some teintoiial or genonlugic.il concession, 
those of later date some connexion with loyaltj, oi some 
deed of aims in tho field Thus Sir Cloudcsly iSliovel 
leceived 2 fieuis-de-lys m chief and a cicsccnt lu base m 
memoiy of two victories over the Fionch and one over tho 
Tuiks, and Kelson and other naval commandeis lecoiTetl 
additions rather to he desoiibod as sea pieces than .ns 
heraldic augmentations 

5 Famdy and Fateinal Arms and arms of snccesMon 
aie such a^i descend by custom to the male lieir. The 
descendants of females, heiresses, save by special licence, 
can only quaiter their aims This rule has indeed boon 
mush abused, and on every side aio soon good matcmai 
names and arms adopted to the exclusion of those less dis 
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tiugiushed on tlie paternal side. Paternal arms are of very 
various dates and origin. There seem,, however,, always to 
have existed certain recognized rules which the earl 
marshal had power to enforce. One of the most important 
of these was that no two persons in the same kingdom 
should bear the same arms, a practice clearly subversive of 
the main use of such insignia. Many were the disputes and 
challenges that arose out of this regulation, of which two 
of the most remarkable have already been mentioned. 

6. Arms of Alliance or heirship were used when those of 
a great heiress were allowed to supersede the paternal coat. 
Thus the heiress of Maudeville, earl of Essex, married Say, 
and their heiress, Beatrice de Say, married Geoffrey Pita 
Piers. Geoffrey (died 14 John) became earl of Essex, and. 
their descendants took the name and boro the arms of. 
Maudeville exclusively. 'William II., earl Warren (died 
1148), left a daughter and heiress Isabel, who married 
Hamelin, iratural son of Geoffrey of Anjou and brother to 
Henry 11. He became earl of Surrey, and bore the name 
and arms and continued the line of "IVarren. The De la 
Bisse family, who claimed to descend from the male stock 
of the De Clares, bore the 3 chevrons differenced with a 
label of 3 points, though when, in the reign of Richard IT., 
they intermarried with the Staffords, they laid this aside, 
and adopted '‘a chevron between three roses.” 'When 
Gilbert Talbot (died 1274) married Gwenllian,.or Gwendo- 
line, the heiress of the Welsh prince Rhys ap Griffith, he 
laid aside his paternal coat, “ bendy of 10 pieces, argent 
and gules,” and adopted that of the lady, " gules, a lion 
rampant or, within a border engrailed of the field,” as still 
used by the earls of Shrewsbury. 

7. Arms of Attribution are altogether fictitious, and such 
as the heralds of the 15 th and 16th centuidoa indulged in 
to an absurd extent, providing every hero of antiq.uity with 
a coat of arms. The same age that reprpsentod Sie 'Virgin 
Mary as versed in the canon law declared that Solomon, ns 
the wiso.st of men, must have been a good herald, and 
described the armorial bearing.s of Achilles and Hector. 
Pcrhap.s the most extravagant example of this fashion ia 
contained in the work of Dame Juliana Berners, who says : 
“ Of the offspring of the gontielman Japhet,, comes Habre- 
ham, Mayses, Aron, and the profetys, and also the kyng of 
the right lyno of Mary, of whom the gentilman Jhesus was 
borne,, very God and man j after his manhode King of the 
londo of Jude, and of Jues, gentilman by is modre Mary, 
prynco of coat armure and again, “ The four doctors of 
holy cliirch, Seyub Jeromy, Ambrose, Augustyn,. and 
Grogori, war gentilmen of blode and of cotarmures.” At 
an earlier period, in the reign of Richard IL, it was believed 
that many of the bearings in use had been borne ever since 
the Coiiciuest, as appears from the evidence in the Scrope 
and Grosvenor controversy. Almost all the older genealo- 
gists attribute coats of arms to ancestors long before they 
wore in use. On the tomb of Queen Elizabeth are em- 
blazoned the arms of William the Conqueror and Matilda 
of Flanders, and of Henry I' and Matilda of Scotland, all 
of course pure inventions. It is only of very late years, 
since a critical spirit has found its way oven into heraldry, 
that those absurdities have been exposed. 

8i Ganting Arms, the “ armes parlantes” of French 
heraldry, are common to all the preceding classes of arms, 
and most common in those of the earliest date, Siich were 
the castle and lion for Castile and Leon, the fers de ohevol 
of Ferrers, the lion (lowe) of Louvaine, the luces of Luoyi 
the sharp-pointed irow of fusilS: of Montaento, the corheau 
or raven of Corbet, the herons of Herons the falcoji of 
Falconer, the greyhounds (leVtieia) Of MauleVOrer^ the 
barnoole.9 of Bernafc, tbe castle of Ohastil, the swine’s head 
of Swmhoume, the penfeaidiers of Cbupenne, thohiroiidelles 
of Amndeli the storm-finches of Tempssfcj the hamtners of 


Hamerton, the tyrwhits of Tyrwhitt, tie hanks of cotton of 
Cotton, the fusils of Trefusis, the oxen of Oxen den, the fer 
de moline of Molyneux, the hazel leaves of Hazlerigge, the 
Danish axes of Hakluyt, the bozons or bird bolts of Bol- 
tesham and Bozon, the bend wavy of Wallop, or Well-hope, 
the whelfc.^shell of Shelley, and many more, mostly early 
coats, and borne by considerable persons and families. In 
fact the practice was introduced whenever the name ad- 
mitted of it, and sometimes when the allusion is very far- 
fetched indeed, as in the boar pig “verres,” the crest of De 
Vere, and the cock for Law, alluding to his cry, cock-a-leary- 
law I Canting arms were equally common in other countries. 
In Italy the Colonne, Frangipani, and Ursini families bore 
a column,, a piece of broken bread, and a bear. They were 
also common in France, Spain, and Germany. 

Tinoxuhes. 

Tinctures (in French, &maiix) include metals, colours, and 
furs. The Metals are — 

Or Yellow Topaz Sol. 

Argeu 'Wliit'O Pearl Luun. 

The Colours — 

hzui’o Blue, ozur Sapphiro Jupiter. 

Gules lied, gueules Euty Mars. 

Pnrpnro Purple,, pourpro Amethyst Mercuiy.. 

Sable Black, sablo Diamond Saturn. 

Vert Green, sinople Emerald Venus. 

The Furs — 

Ermine, Vair, Eimines or Connter-ermiue, 

Eriuinois, Eminites, Pean, Vair-en.-poinfc, Counter-vair, Potent- 
counter-potent.. 

Gules is thought to come from the Persian gul, “ a rose," 
but more probably from gula, “ the throat.” The other 
terms ore French. To the older colours have been added 

sanguine ” and " tennb ” or tawny, a compound of red and 
yellow. They are almost unknown in English heraldry, 
and ore simibolized, the one by sardonyx and dragon’s tail, 
and the other by jacinth and dragon’s head. The blazoning 
by precious stones and planets, and even by the virtues, 
was a foolish fancy of the heraldic writers of the 16th cen- 
tury, and applied to the arms of peers and piinces, Gwillim 
condescends to use it, 

A shield is rarely of one tincture only. In the roll of 
OaerlavTock, however, Sir Eurmenious de la Brette 
“ lia banifero cut touto rougcato,” 


The original bearing of the Gouinays of Norfolk seems 
to have been sable. Do Barge of Lorraine bore “ azure.” 
The Captal de Buch, who figures in Froissart as a Guyenne 
knight, bore "or," and Boguet, a Norman knight, boro 
argent.” 

furs (fig. 2) are all supposed to be formed of the 
skii^ of small animals fastened together. Ermine and vair 
were long the only furs 
acknowledged, and oven 
now tho rest are not com- 
mon. Ermine (a) repre- 
sents the skin of tho animal 



of that name, and is white igtMNimiMi 

powdered with black spots, 

In vair (6)' the skins m 
shape resemble small oa- 

cufcchoons; the win^ repre^' ■■■■ ■ ■- , 

senting the forelegs and Ijia 

the. pdht the tail: The; 

fur is that of a sort of 

squirrel^ bluish-^^ on the. 

back and white om the ji'io.,s.--Enrai , 

belly^ and thence, called varus;" . The' skins are arranged 
alternately' argent- and azure;', and if of other colours, they 
must he spe^edi, There are varieties of vairs, as vair-en- 
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point, wlierQ tie point of one osontolieon is placed opposite 
to tie base of tiat below j counter-vair (fi), -wiere tiose of 
tie same colour are placed base to base and point to point. 
At first the vair was drawn bell shaped (e). 

In ermines (c) tie field is sable and tie spots white, in 
crminois (d) the field or and the spots sable ; pean (/) is the 
reverse, having golden spots on a black field. Emiinites 
resembles ermine, save that the two lateral hairs of each 
spot are red. This fur, however, is seldom if ever used in 
English heraldry. GuillLm in blazoning a fur prefixed the 
word "purfled.” 

Potent (i) is a variety of vair, and often blazoned as 
“ vair-potent.” There is also a form of it called “potent- 
counter-potent ” (ff). Manchester, of the county of Stafford, 
bore “potent-counter-potent, argent and sable, a bend 
gules.” The escutcheons or skins are T-shape<i and re- 
semble a “ potence,” that is, a gallows or a crutch head. 

Ermine and vair are used almost to the exclusion of all 
other furs. Even erminois is very rare. 

Tie dukos of Britanny, carls of Riolimond, tore ** ermine ’’ (this 
wos the coat of Jolm de Montfort, duka of Britanuy, whose widow 
married Henry IV.) j Lattin, “per pale argent and sable, a saltire 
engrailed ermines and ermine Beauchamp (old), “vair, a label 
gules;’’ Grcslsy of Drakelow, “vair, ermine and gules Calvert, 
“paly of 0 erminois and pean, a hand engrailed oounterclioDged.” 

0£ the colours, gules, azure, and sable are by far the 
most common in early hearings. They contrasted strongly 
with each other and with the metals, To preserve Ais 
contrast, arose the very early and general rule not to place 
metal upon metal, or colour upon colour. Scott tyres the 
licence o£ a poet to break this rule in Mai'mion, whose falcon 
‘ ‘ Soar’d sable on on azure field," 

and in ImnJuoe, where the black knight bears “ a fetterlock 
and ehakle bolt azure, on a field sable.” He pleasantly 
defended himself by quoting the arms of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, “ argent, a cross potent between four crosses, 
all or,” which thus violates this fundamental canon. The 
Prench call such coats “ arnids & engueris.” There are a 
few other less illustrious but early instances. 

Venour, warden of the Ploot, 1480, bore gules on n fess sable, five 
escallops or, 2, 2, 1, 

Loyoester of De Tabley : azuro, a fass gules between three flonrs-de- 

Sir Kichard do Eohcsie, tamp. Edward II, } “ d'azun^ s six lioncelo 
d’argent, a une fessc de gnlos." 

"When an object is given of its natural colour it is blazoned 
as “proper." Thus iu the insignia of the order of St 
George and St Michael we have “ the archangel encounter- 
ing Satan, all proper ; ” though the German family of Teufel 
displays a teufel or devil gules. A very striking contrast 
of colour is produced by a process called “counterchanging," 
whore a shield is divided between two colours, and a charge 
placed aver the dividing line is also divided between the 
some colours transposed. 

Chetwode of Chet wo do: quarterly, argent and gules, four crosses 

patde eouiiterohanged. 

Peyto of Chesterton : harry of six party per pale dancette, argent 

and gules countemlanged. 

A very convenient practice of representing the tinctures 
by certain marks and lines arose in the 16th century, and 
is attributed to Padre Silvestre de Petro Sancto, an Italian. 
It was devised to allow of the representation of armorial 
bearings in drawings or engravings where it was incon- 
venient to colour them, Planchd^'stntes the earliest known 
instance of the use of this method in England to be in an 
engraving of the seals of the regicides attached to the death 
warrant of Gharles I. Sir E. Bysshe in Upton, 1664, 
gives a representation of these marks. Or (fig. 3) is re- 
presented by hatched points j silver is plain j azure is repre- 
sented by horizontal lines, gules by vertical lines ; those 
for purpure are drawn diagonally from sinister to dexter, 


and those for vert from dexter to sinister. For sable, the 
lines are vertical and horizontal ; for sanguine, diagonal, 



or in saltire, from right to left and left to right, a compound 
of purpure and vert j and for tonn^ diagonal from sinister 
to dexter, and horizontal, a compound of pnrpuro.and azure. 


I*AaT3 OP Ahms. 

These are (1) the escutcheon ; (2) the ordinaries ; (3) 
partition lines j (4) charges. 


Esmtclieon. 

The Eacutclieon, dcu, or shield, called iu blazon the 
field, upon which all lines are drawn and charges delineated, 
represents the shield borne iu war upon which the arms of 
the knight were displayed. The figure of the shield varied 
in heraldiy as in war. First came the loug-poiiited, kite- 
shaped shield or “ pavesse,” slightly convex, and used with 
chain armour. As late as the reign of Bichard I. and John 
such may he seen on 
early effigies, com- | 
monly but by no V 
means always with- ' 
out armorial bear- 
ings, which were not 
then generally in 
use (fig. 4). Varie- 
ties of this are the 
heart-shaped or 2 }ear 
shaped shields (fig. 

6), and sometimes a 

shield representing *• nuyeux tui.e>iry. 

a third part of a cylinder With square top and bottom, 
much used in siege operations. Early in the 13th cen- 
tury was introduced the small hoator-almped sliicld, also 
triangular but narrow, short, and somewhat laiiect-shajietl. 
This was in use in the reign of Henry III., and in the Early 
English period of architecture (fig. 6). Tlio three water 
budgets of Kos appear on a shield of similar form of the 
di^ of Edward 1. in the Temjjle Clmrcli (fig. 7). As coat.s 




of arms were then simple, this shield was largo enough to 
contain them without crowding, and therefore W'ith suffi- 
' ciont distiaetness. When drawn or carved in arelutoo- 
ture it is suspended by its “guiges” or shield straps, 
either upright or by tlie upper sinister angle, when it is said 
to be “couchd." Fig. 8 is from the great seal of Thomas 
de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, and shows the form of 
shield in use during most of the Edwardian period. 

_As fluted and fancy plate armour came into fashion, the 
shield also altered its figure and hecaTne four-sided, and 
concave in the top and side edges, with n coutral point 
below J a notch also was cut in the upiier dexter corner to 
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allow tlie laiioe to reach, its rest, which projected from the 
breastplate, as in the shields upon tlie tower of the chapel 
of the Babingtons at Pethick, and on their tombhouse at 
Kingston (fig. 9). Such shields were called " ohaner6e,” or 
“ la bouche." They are fre- 
quently carved ns an ornament 
in the Perpendicular style of 
architecture. As the shield 
ceased to be used in war, and 
was only known as a repre- 
sentation upon tombs or in 
pedigrees, it was altered to suit 
the fashionable practice of 
introducing large numbers of 
quartered coats, frequently 
twenty or thirty, and some- 
times a hundred, as in an escutcheon of the earls of Hun- 
tingdon ill Burniiain church. 

In the construction of the shield, while actually used in 
war, great strength had to be combined with as much light-, 
ness as possible, and this was attained by the use of euir- 
btniilli and plates of horn stretched upon a wooden fi-ama 
The cramps and cross pieces employed to stiffen the whole are 
sometimes seen upon early shields, and are supposed, with 
much reason, to have been painted or gilded as oniaments, 
and to have given rise to the bars or ordinaries which 
predominate in the first simple coats. Our acquaintance 
with the forma and fashions of the earlier shields is chiefly 
derived from their representations on tomha, but the actual 
shield of John of Qaunt was long preserved in old St Paul’s, 
and that of the Black Frince still hangs above his tomb at 
Canterbury, as do those of his father and of Henry V. at 
Westminster. An unmarried woman did not place her arms 
upon an esoutoheon, but, whether maiden or widow, upon 
a lozenge, an early practice in allusion probably to a fusil 
or distaff. When married she shared the shield of her 
hushaud.i The lozenge is an ancient usage, being found in 
tho seals of English ladies of the middle of the 1 4;th century, 
and in Scotland a century later. In. modern heraldry the 
shields of knights of an order are usually oval or circular, 
called cartouche ” shields, and encircled with a ribbon 
bearing the motto of tho order. When married the knight’s 
arms are blazoned alone witliin the ribbon, and again repre- 
sented with those of his wife in a second shield encircled with 
a plain ribbon, and placed on the sinister side of the other. 
The dexter side of the escutcheon is that on the proper 
right of the bearer and therefore on the left of the spectator. 

To secure due precision in blazoning, nine points, indi- 
cated by as many names, are taken on the surface of the 
shield. These (represented by tbe letters in fig. 10) are 
— at tho top in a horizontal line three, the middle, 
dexter, and sinister chief j at the base three, also 
horizontal, the middle, dexter, and sinister base ; 
and in the central or vertical axis also three, of 
which tho upper is the honour point, the lower 
the nomhril point, and the middle the fess point 
— ^^the central point of the shield. The last three 
are of coarse in a line with the chief and base middle points. 

Before passing to the ordinaries, it will be convenient 
here to mention a species of decoration applied to the 
shield, which, though not strictly heraldic, is often used in 
early heraldry and called “diaper.” A shield ^‘diapered,” 
“ braoteatus,” is covered with a ground pattern usually in 
squares or lozenges with a flower or scroll work in each 
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^ Wlien en emiueiit geologist and proprietor of a well-known potent 
lozenge left bis biisiiiees for tlie inilitin, and after. a Blioi*t time ratnmed 
to civil life, it WHS. said— : 


compartment. The idea is said to he copied and named from 
the linen clothe of Ypres. An often-quoted example of 
diaper, and a very good one, is the shield of Robert de Vero 
upon his tomb at Earls Colne (fig. 4). Also the shield of 
William de Valence upon his effigy in Westminster Abbey 
is a very fine example of diaper. There the ground is 
divided into small squares, and each contains a pattern. 
The row of shields in the tabernacle work of the old chapel 
of St Stephen’s, Westminster, exhibits some fine specimens 
of diapered work in squares, lozenges, and circles. The 
shield of Earl Warren at Castle Acre Priory is a good 
example of diaper, as is the counterseal of Thomas le 
Despenser affixed to a Kenfig charter iu 1397 (fig. 11). 



Ordinaries and Partition Lines. 

The Ordinaries, or, as they are called in most heraldic 
books, “the honourable ordinaries,” have been supposed 
to represent the clamps or fastenings of the shield, converted 
into ornaments by painting or gilding. They may le 
regarded as nine in number — the chief, the pale, the fees, 
the chevron, the bend, the cross, the saltire, the pile, and tlie 
quarter. When charged they are drawn somewhat broader 
than when blank, and each has one or more diminutivea 
All were more or less in use in the earliest times of heraldry, 
and they were then drawn more boldly and narrower than 
is now the custom. When such of the ordinaries as 
admit of it are cut short so as nob to reach to the margin 
of the field, they are said to be liumettee or coupde. 

Partition Lines, closely allied to the ordinaries nnined 
from them, are the lines by which shields may he divided, 
and which vary both in direction and pattern. It will bo 
convenient to notice these before proceeding to a detailed 
account of the ordinaries, as the partition lines will be 
constantly referred to in tlie examples. Wlien the field is 
divided in tho direction of an ordinary it is said to be 
“party per’i liiat Ordinary, as party per fess or per bend. 
Party per chief is rare, party per pile or per quarter un- 
known j party per cross is called quarterly j party per cross 
and per saltire is giyroiiny. When the partition lino is 
mentioned withpub qualification, it is a straight line, hut 
it may be broken in a variety of ways, as indented, 
daucette, engrailed, inveotedj nndy, nebuly, embattled, 
dov^tailedi and ragulyi , : These partition lines in some cases, 
if .not in all; have arisen froth the ohtlihe of a charge or 
bearing. Thus Charnels of SnajcStdn at first bore eleven 
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conjoined in. cross, which, at a later date became a 

oroHS engrailed, and fusils in the same way became converted 
into dancette. In English, heraldry the partition lines are 
per pale, per fess, per chevron, per bend dexter and siniater, 
(Quarterly, per saltire, and gyronny. 

The annexed eliield (fig. 121 represents these partition lines. It 
may bo blazoned — quai-terly of nine coats: 1. Butler: or, a chief 
indented azure j 2. ITeetwood : 
party per pale nobuly, aznro 
and. or, six martlets counter- ' 
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middle line of the shield, and one-third of its breadth. One of its 
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battled, argent and gtiles ; G. 

Trevor: party per bend sinister, 
ermine and crmiiies, a lion 
rampant or ; T. Lawrence : 
argent, a cross rnguly gules j 
8. Bottetoni’t : or, a saltire en- 
grailed sable j 0. party 

per fess dovetailed, or and 
sable. A good exomplo of a 
cross ra^ly, not an armorial 
bearing, is found upon n 12th. 
century tomb in the church 
of Llan.6.lMingel-ya-Gwynfa in 

Powysland. PJg. 13. 

The French use parti and coupd for per pale and per fess ; 
they do not part per chevron, but per bend and per bend 
sinister are tranche and tailldj quarterly is dcarteld, and 
per saltire doarteld en sautoir ; gyronny is gkouA Besides 
these the French have a number of other divisions, as 
“ tierce,” when the ^ield is divided into three parts, as 
“tierce en pal, tierce en fasoe, <fec. Tierce en pal is con- 
venient when the coats of two wives are to be marshalled 
on the husband’s shield. 

Formerly such brohen lines as were used were not mete 
margins, bub affected the whole ordinary ; a fess indented 
was a xigzag and called a daunoe or dancette. This practice 
is still preserved with the line undy. A bendundy ox wavy 
is not a mere bend with a wavy edge, but the whole bend 
is in waves, whereas a bond nebuly or raguly has merely a 
partloular kind of edge. 

Returning to the ordinaries, it may be remarked that 
very many both of these and of the snbordinaries in 
heraldry are very frequent constituents in mouldings in 
the lirorman style of architecture. The chevron and the 
billet ate amongst the most common. Tiio roundel forma 
the hood moulding of a door at Peterborough, and is in- 
serted in a moulding in the intersecting arches of St 
Augustin’s, Canterbury. The fret, the billet, and the 
roimdel or pellet are largely used in the oldest parts of 
Malmesbury, and on Lincoln tower is a good example of 
nndy, — and this before the regular employment of heraldio 
bearings. 



1. The Chief, chef, caput, is the upper part or head of thei^icld, 
qovenng one-thiiii of it, and parted off by a hoiizontal line. It is 
found m the earliest examples of turns. In the roll of Henry III. 
it ooours foiuteen times, in that of Edward II. twenty-one times. 
Dp yivonnc! onulno, a cMef euIob CAg- 18). 

MuUor (SCO flg. 12).- “ ^ 

Aaton: nr^nt, n oiilef uncly (flg, 14). 

sules, tiro mullofa piorcoa or (Aff. 18). 
5“’*^ *’?’■ ar^nli « Acnrt aznrc; which 

nilghb also ha Waaonefl as gnios, a chief arecDt, anil a bond azure (flST. IQ. 

Heraldic wiitBrs ^vo the as a diminutive of the dlirf. It 

was . a narmw strip laid upon, the chief, a little above its lower 
mentions, but gives no examples of it, • 

2,. The Paid, pal, polus, is a vertical strip set upright in ihe 


oscrihed to Graintmaisnel, baron of Hinldo)'', ^ 

havo borne mles, a pale or; but the bouner of the barons of Hinlcley 
eairied by Simon da Montfort was per pale indented, gules and or. 
The “sable pale of Mar” is the well-known bearing of Erskino, 
oigent, a pale sable (fig. 17), but when it was introduced into Scotland 
is not clear. In the roll of Henry III. there occur.s no pale, but thero 
are three examples of paly. Party per pale is also there found. In 
the roll of Edward II. thero is also no pale, but paly or jiarty per 
pale occurs thirteen times. The latter is called simply “ iiarty ” ; — 
Huya, “ party d'or et gonlos." 



Fig. 17. Fie. 18. Flft. 10. Fig. 20. 

The diminutivos of the pale are the pallei, one-fourth, and the 
endorse, one-eighth, of the breadth of the pdle, both unknown 
anciently. The pallet may bo used singly, the endorse only in 
pairs, ono on each side of the ]]nle. 

Waldgrave : per palo ov and gnics. 

UarshaU, Karl Maraliul and of Pembroho ; party per pnlo or and vert, n Uou 


When the polo is repeated, it is blazoned as “paly,” and the 
number of pieces apecifiod. 

Kingdom of Amgon : paly of ten argent and gules (flg. 18). 

Gumoys or, two pallets azure. 

Wykes of Dutsloy! argent, on a polo endorsed siiblo thvco greyhounds' heads 
orosed or, collared giilcs (dg. ID). 

Daniel of Clicslilio s argent, a p'alo fiisllly sable. 

Ughttords azuro, a pale Tayondo or (flg. 20). 



Henry III., and its diminutives about twenty-three times, ov forty- 
eight times in. all, against ninety in the roll of Edwanl II. 

“ ■ •: gules, a fess argent (flg. 21). 


Hcarydb I’erey, ancient blazon : aznro, a fess engrailed or (flg, 23), This is n. 
way of doscrlbliig vimt la bottor known .nil azure, Arc fusils cniijuliieil in 

Xlie seal of Walter son of Alunj stoirard of Scotland, 1100, gives a fuss cliecqiiy, 
probably tlis caiiiost trace of the Stewart coat. 

Wdd or Lulwoith: azuro, a fess nebuly bctvrcea tlirco crc.sccnls crniinc (ng.23). 
Do J« Flaunch ; argent, a fbss embattled gules. 

Paramour; ozuro, a fess oinbattlcd countcr-cnibattlcd, brtu'ccn three cstuilvs or,. 
The Tomplo banner " Hciinsount " was party per fc;<s siibic and argent. 


ent, a fess, quarter!}-, sable and or (flg. 2d>. 

The diminutives of the fess ore the bar, oovei-ing oiie-iifth of tho 
field ; tho barrulet, ono-Iuxlf, and the closet, oiic-qiiartur of llie liiir. 
The closet is used in pairs only, usually called t/cmdlvs, iiiid these 
are sometimes quadrupled, two pairs ou each side, mid scinotiincB 
are used without the benti between thoni. 'I’lio bar is riiivly used 
singly, tiio number must bo specified if nhove four, when tlie coat 
is “ bany” of tlia given number. The term fessy is not usc-il. 

Barcourt of Ankerwyke : giiles, two bars or. 

Snsset of Tciildy : or, tlirao bars wavy gules, 
nioant; barry nebuly of eight pieces, or nad aalile. 

Fltz Alan of Bedalo: barry of six, argent and azure. 

Dabrldgceourt: ermine, throe bora liumetty giAcs, fcsswlro in pule, 
nadlcsmoro : argent^ a fess gomclled gules (flg. 20). This is from tile roll 
ol Caorlavrack, but Uio more used blazon Is— argent, a fess niid two bar* 
semoncs gules, which might he given — a fess closeted. 

Fairfax of Denton: argent, throo hars gcinclli-s gules, snrmouuted by a lion 
rampant sabio, crowned or. 

Bunterambos ermine, two pale of gcmellcs gulcsi. 

ISdinondson and some other writers describe the gemclles as- 
cotisos. 


principals of a roof, a familiar sight iii early bnildingM, It is 
common to find orders on tho royal foresters for so liiniiy pairs of 
ohevronB, Mr Flanchi points out that in tho earliest English 
ranmples of this ordinary, in the seal of Gilbert, sari of Peinhroko, 
in Idle reign of Stejihen, the upper edge of tho diield is pointed like 
andged roof, end tho chevrons ai'o iiafiilld to it, and divide tli« 
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slm 111 into tlu-tnon spaces neici'iida ta apait of the stinctuio of 
tin, ‘.nil. Ill thtst dll vions, afteiwai Js ledncea to tbieo md ubed ab x 
lognlii liLialdicbimiig bythelioubootCl'iie Thncliciionocciiibbis. 
tiinis 111 till loll ol iloniy III , and tho ehevionel, its diiniiinti'vo,]ii]]c 
tiiiiL- Tin, two ooi 111 iiuibty two times intlioiollof Mmiilll lu 
liieadtli it IS one iittli of tlio bhidil Its diinimitives sii tliccAiii ojul 

01 (.ti£;e, ol hilfj mil tin tonpU, ctnie, of a nusiU,i its bieatUli llie 
littii 1-. boiiie III pnis slioio and below the, clicvion "Wlion the 
clieiioii IS lejicatLil up to tliioc tlieymsy be clioTionsoi clievionds 
If exOLtiliiig tli.it iiunibei tlio besiing is clievioimy, uiilebb tho num 
bei be spi'cifiLil Ihe cliLi' ii is still iiseil to duioto the niiV ot 
tin, null eoininissioiidl oBieeij of the Biitish ainiy. but of lito Jtsis 
hlsbien boine by tlinn iineitpil 

li_ -M Pin 2. life Ho 27 



I 'llio ill lid, bmile, ■baBcnm, is a sliip extondeil upon the ducUl 
iiotii tlx (kill 1 ckn f to siiiistci b ise, mil jn. bicidthouo hflh of tho 
fli Id Till ilimniulii ts aic the bendht, h ilf tho bend, sud the cnti'te, 
01 euit, i louitli put, boine in pstis, flanking the bpnd , iind tho 
1 i/jfiiw, OHO iiijhlli of the bend The iibhon is used as i dilluence, 
uiiil Is mtiiotiiiios loiipod Ol cntslioit, when it becomes iluton, and 
Is the I'lLinli bun The billon often maiks xlli gitiinacy The 
turn b iLou, howl VLi, u also -ipidiul to tlio ubbon 


I lb' <12 


lie no 


ne 11 



The J3itul Stnxdei is a vanity of tho bond dinsvnfiomtho sinibtei 
ihicf to tho dettu base Its dunmnlives aie tlio nsiyw w soaip, 
Imlf tlie bicadlb, and tlio « ibbon oi batma suustei A bend binister 


i This Is < alli d niso oi onellatcO, and in Ti onch bi otMid, fiom the bietaaelie oi 
w n ill n f,nll( i y nttacbed to Uie battlomonlB of naado srnUs tVlion ambnttled on 
’inlli f leii tlio pleeo is said to be “oinbattlta counter embattlcA " Ibo noteb 
ts n iianipet la an cnibnianie, tlra ulciniodlnte plcco of mosoniy nmeilon 
''hen a si ii nd nniV s mnllu jncilon I" placed on tho Ihsi, tlio bottlemont u 
a tid to be stopi'id 


IS 1 loio bcaiiii", and, with its diniinutLi cs, is fieipieiitly used 
to exjnLss illogitiiii'icy, esiieei illy tlio baton, tliougb sunittniie's is 
*i diQeienco ouli 

I lelinid de Uni', bishop oF Duibnm pmtj pci bend siuistei.oi and iiymc.a 
bend cooiitei e1iau(,i3d (tig I'l) 

S.f'Ol (seeBff IS) 

ilie dukea of Oilcans aziiic, lliiee dcuia do I)S oi, a baton ai gent (tig 10) 


6 The ( 7 joa«, eioix, eiui, iieeds no ilesciiptioii saie that in 
heinldiy it is usnnlly the Uieek tioss, oi tint ot clonal aims Tho 
biculth IS one tlnid ol tlio shield It is au t iily mil a eiy eoniniou 
b( aiing, andwliatevci its oiigin it speedily beomne iiloiitilicdwith the 
emblem of Chiistiinily, and w as popuLii tin onghont Cluisteiuloiu — 


Ciux milil ceitn sulns, cius est fliiam scniim adoio, 
Cl US dnmim meenin, cius iiiihl icfiigiimi 
1 ei eincis boo algmim fiigi it piocul enmo m ilignum 


When plain it is. blazoned only as “ a cioss ” Thus the cioss of St 
Cieuigo IS “'ugeiit, a cioss gules," and tlio statutes of the Tcmplo 
dueet eaihkumht to wcai a led oioss upon liis “ ootte d'aiincs,’ on 
bioast and back .As a pi un tioss it ocelli'- six limes an llie loll of 
lleniy HI , md m its a aiieliis eleven times, and ui tho loll 
of Ldwaid II tlioso iiiiiubeis liai o iiseii fiein 1 7 lo 103, when it w as 
tlio most popnlai of the oidiimiies 
Pe Pnigh of Iielmtd oi acio s gnlcs (Ag 11) 

inickenAeia ot linehenlielii nigenl- ii ci nan pointed T ui > sable, i oidcil 
Ulfoid anblt, a cioss ingi ailed oi (flg i *) 



Tig 3S Tit, iO ria 11 lig IS 


A soil of Tohn do UffoiJ, piobibly about 1300 , btais on a heatoi 
shitldwhat w oiild now bo ikscubtd ns eight fusils eonioiiud m cioss, 
and wbieh is nn caily foim of tho XJlloul co.it Thoio is also a 
inulUl in dextci canton, possibly to iniik a joungei biaueh 


Colli) m cent, o ci nss » u ) , 
SUiiIiia, bishop of Dnihain 
in allnsion to Ins fatliei , 
t.a«ieiice(seeilg li) 


, loideil, sable (flg li> 
aigint SIX nillovr wands nileilaccd 
who w as a basket raakti (Hg 41) 


ciou aiiblc, 



Whoii tho CQulial winaro of tho ci 09 <i is lemovoil, it is Btucl lo be 
quai tci-xiioiced, a cioss qnnitei pioicecl 

Thoiaiictics of tho cioss aie almost innnmci.djle Edmoiiilson 
gives 107 of them, and tlieie aio many luoie Of these il will be 
snihcient to notieo tlioso compaiatively feiv that aio oldci and in 
genenl uso , as the ciosa botonny, the cioaa eiosslet, tho cioss floiy, 
Miolmo, pniee, patonce, potent, loeoiceke, and s ended Kouo of 
these vaiieties c\.tGiided to the iiiaigin of the hold When a plain 
OIOSS does not so extend it is blazoned as couped oi hnmotty 
Tho CIOSS botonny, tiofleo, oi inodul.itn has taeh limb capped by 
a ticfoil, Ol soit of button 

17011110010 of PjncB Oigont, Uuco eiosaos boionn) Onblc, palewlie in bond 
(flg 46 ) 

The cioss orosslot has its cxtiomitios oiossod It is usually boino 
as a cbaigo in numbeTS, but not always 
'Waateiley oigent a cioaa noaslet; aablo 

Seanebamp, eatl of Waiwiek gules, a fem between six oiosa ciosilela oi (flg B), 
Wiien the lowoi limb is niioiossed and pointed it is "iitchy ” 
Bclgioi c a]g<.iif, a Cl Dsa pafeo i 31 ch}r oable (flg 47 ) 



rig 47 rig 48 rig « 

The OIOSS patea was the emblem of the Knights of 6 t John, and 
19 known at, the “ Oioix do Moltbe ’’ The cross patonce has ox 
ponded ends liko the cioss patee, but each teiminatca m thiee 
points Patda and patonce woio nut alvraja distinguished At 
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Cuerlilvi'Oiik LiitimeT is JesoribeJ. as bearing a cross patee, ■whereas 
tho regular cent of the family was gules, a cross patonce or. 

Wm. do roi-tlbns, before 1241 1 gules, a cross patonce vnir C*E. 48). 

The cross llory or fleurettdo is capped in a shnilar way by flenrs-do- 
lys: 


Tho cross inolino is so called from the fer do molfaio, or millrintl, 
the iron eiainp of tho upper millstone. 'When the millr jud itself is 
borne it is pierced, but the oross moline is not iieoessnrily so. _ Its 
extremities ore split, curved outwariLs, and out off square. It is on 
early bearing. ■\l''hen pierced this uniat be spoeiRed. 

Boo of Eresliy: gnlcs, n cross mollnc argent. 

UulyncuTi. of Sellou •• azuro, a cross inoUne anarfcr-plcrocd or (Bg. fiO). 

The cross potent, poteiice, or oriitcli or gibbet headed, has its 
oxti'cniitics l-ahaped. 

An early c.\aniple is seen in tho arms of Jerusalem, argent, a 
cross potent betwoeu four crossleta or (fig. 51). Originally, however, 
the arms of tho cross ended in knobs like the handles of n pilgrim’s 
stuff, tlieiice oftlled '‘bourdoiiiide." 

The cross recerccl^o has the ends split and ourlcd outwards, hut 
differs from the cross moUno in having them pointed. The two 
bearings were occasionally confounded, and while tho Baron Beo 
boro a oroas moline, Bishop Antony Beo, his brother, is described 
as bearing a cross rooei'ceUe. 

The cross voided is tlie outlino only, called by the French “un 
oroix faux ; ” the field is seen through it The oross reccrcelee is 
usually also voided. 

'I'lio lards of Crevocccm" boro “d'or.ungfauxoroiBdegoalca, reeoreeldo” (flg- 62). 
Uasliig, lemj). JJdwiiid III. : azure, a cross rccorcoldo nud voided oi‘. 



Fig. 68. Fig. 81. Fig. 65, Fig. 68. 


The cross forni^e is pocaliar among these varieties, inasmuch as 
its o.xtreiiiities roach tlio edge of tho field. In other respects it 
resembles tho cross patde. 

Lawloy of Spoonhllli argent, e cross foi'mdo cliocquy, or nmisuble. 

Among the other, later, and but little used varieties of the cross 
may be mentioned tho avellnno, ending in fll'bert husks j tlio cross 
ancliored, of which the limbs terminate in anchors; the cross of 
tho crucifixion or of Calvary, mounted on stops. A cress with a 
naimw border of another colour is ‘‘fimbriatoil'' ; across pointed 
is where the ends are so cut. 

7. The Saltire, saltier, or sautoir, is known as the cross of St 
Androw, and is a common constituent in SeotUah coats of arms. Tho 
origin is said to bo a sort of stirrup or crossed loop suspended from 
the saddle by the aid of wMoli tho knight leaped into his seat. Such 
a stirrup certainly appears on tho steed of Patrick, earl of March, on 
his seal, and on tho seal of an early Despenscr, and this is the only 
suggestion that accounts for the name. The saltire is in breadth 
one-third of tho field. 

The Scoftish embloin Is azure, a saltlro argent j Hint of St Patrick, argent, a 
salth-o giilos, Revlllc boro 



Common charges pLxeed upon a horisoutal or vertical ordinary, 
as a fess or c W or oross, oi-e placed upright; if on an inclined 
ordinary, as a bond or saltire, their position should be specified ; if 
juinght, tliey are palowiso; if inclined, bendvriso or Wtirewise. 
on tUa chevron they are upright unless otherwise specified. 
Dalryinple: or, on a saltb-c aznrs nine lozonges of the first (llg. 6(l>. 

Here the charges slope with the limbs of the saltire, that in the 
eontre being upright. Tho deanery of Heugham, dedicated to St 
Andrew bore on its seal a saltire ragnly. The saltire has no regular 
D but when several ai‘o borne tlioy are conned. 

is a ti'ianmilar stnp, its base onc-tliird of 
+V shield, and nstuUly applied to its upper maisdn, 

the point coinciding with the lower point of the shield. It hits been 


derived from the Koman^ihfW, a military weapon, and from tho 
pile of the engineer. The origin is obscure, but it is a very early 
bearing. It has no diminutive. 

Sir John Chandos, ns Froissart often tells ua, bore “d* argent, a iiiig 
peel dagonles, o un label d’azure ” (fig. 67), nud his ancestor Robert, 
ietup. Henry III., boro or, on a pile gules three estoilcs, botwoen .si.x 
of the same, eounterohanged, an nuusually complicated bearing for 
that ago. 

Waterhouse! or, a pile engrullea sable. 

Frequently more piles than one wore used, generally three, when 
thoy are to be blazoned as meotiiig in base. 

Hollca : enmfnc, three plies sable mcctliiK In base (fig. 68). 

nniso: ai'gciit, three piles sable, one Issiuint from tho chief between two from 
the base. 

When the base of the iiilo is applied to any other iinrt of tho shield 
tluin tlio chief it innst he specified. Tho pile was used by Henry 
■VIII. oa a vehicle for some of his grunts of nnginontntion. 

9. Tho Quarter or franc-q^imrtier covers the upper dexter qimrter 
of tho sliield. If placed in the sinister (lunrtov, this must bo 
specified. Its diminiitivQ is the cdjifwt, of two-thirds its area. Both 
aro early bearings, but in the roll of Henry HI. tho (junrter appears 
in several coats which in later rolls are blazoned with tho canton. 
Both are frequently charged. When either occurs in conjunction 
with another oi-dinary or subordinary, they ore jdiictd above it, and 
therefore blazoned after it, as fiuther from the licid. Both ore used 
as early differences, as in the families of Zouch and Basset, ainl both 
are alvvaj^s borne with straiglit edges. A canton is also called a 
corner, and a cross between •! crosses is said to be cantoned of tlicin. 
Do Clare (olil): or, o quarter gido* (fifT- ■’’f’)- 

Sbh-ley of Ratington; paly of hIx or anil ivr.uvc, a quarter ermine. 

Sutton of Norwood : argent, n cimtem sable. 

Samuel Clark, tlio maif.yrologlst: gules, a fienr-de-l]'S or, a canton ermino 
(fig. 80). 



Fig. 88. Fig. 60. rig. 00. 


Subordinate Ordinaries . — These aro tho border, the 
inesentoheon, the orle, the tressnre, tho fret, the gyron, 
the flasqne, the lozenge, the fusil, tho mascio, the nistro, 
the roundel, guttes or drops, the billet, and checqny. 

The Border, bordiire, fimbrin, or limbus, though a very old ami 
independent bearing, was frequently used ns a dil'I’ereiire, and ucea> 
sioiimly as a mark of illegitimacy. It is what its iiuiiiu c.\pL'L>H8(!H, 
and its breadth is oue-fiftlL of tho field, When ased in an uuiKilea 
coat the bonier is not continued round tho inner side ; in fact it is 
dimidiated. In old e.xauiplos this was not always attended to. In 
a quartered coat tho border is borne ooinplcte. 
sir I’crdlcas d’AJbrol, temp. Edward Til., 

“ Who guly shield ubnut Ida neck illd Bing, 

Wrought with dent bordiiro, silver nliliiliig," 
boro “ gules, a border Indented argent," 

Rondcll : eimlnu, a border com pony, or and sable (Bg, 61), 

Homelin, illegitimate brother of Henry II., seems to have homo 
around his arms, on a border gules, eight lioiieels imssnnt or. U’his 
was before quartering came into use. Tho uugiueiitatioii gnuiteil 
by Henry "VIIJ. to Courtenay, marquis of E.xeter, was a liordur 
quarterly of England and Francp, tlio lleurs-du-lys ami lions 
enunny, or in orlo (fig. 02). 



Fig. 61. Fig. 02. Fig 03. 

Tho Inescutehton, or (Scusson, is a small shield homo within and 
upon the greater one. It occurs in the earliest coats, and when 
voided becomes an orlo. 

Uorllmcr: bury of 6 or and azuro, an Inescutchcon argent, o chief of tlio first 
pnly of tlio second botween two gyroiis of llic same (fig. 63). 

BokDlay: ermine, an Inoscubclicon azure. 

Allcstroo of Allestrec: urgent, a clilef azure, on abend guks throe lllC-seutcU- 
eons party per chief, vert and argent (fig. 04). 

“® Maxell, Lord lloivles and earl of Nltlisdnlo, afford a good example 

ofthto snbordlnary. They aro, argenfi on eagle dliplevcd sable, beaked and 
mem^cd rales, surmounted with an Incscutchenn of the first, cliargcd with 
a mltiro of Sho second, suiuhargcd with a hedgebog oi-, for Ilcri lea 


The Orle is the edge or liem, ourlet, of the inesenteheon, voided, 
and is therefore blazoned by tlio French ds a false escuti^con. 
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Tic KcwTt <- nM. unc fiU'v otcocliun daiccnt, that 1' 

^ (flK G5) 

taiifoiil iiiRotit, on incBtuklicon voitlcd, 'll ilbm a 


Hoi ilo of Surfoll masmlj , eiiles ontl ci mine 
1 ofcc* of Stol t I oec>> mnsLUlv, HifaLtib anti titles 

Dc Quint} , call of W mthtilci “ tui Ics, sit mastics cl’oi , soj (Its lUi tliump , ’ 
and iftbiunids, suits, seitu mu tics oi, conjointcl S,S,1 ((It 71) 

The 13 of I itei inti orhii tion, and is not a common ho iiiiig 

It 13 a lo7inge pitictd in its teiitie l>y a louud holt 
Cnalancc oi, a lastic (.nblt (Gg 7 S} 


Tht 2'/C9SHit IS 111 fiitt anaiiQw oili, almost alwajs home douhli?, 
and iisuall) fluwiuil ills liivoniiLi Scottish bt uing, and is stl 
aiitli llciiis ill lys iilaccd lUeiniltly, the niipei and the Ion ci halt 
oil eiih fne of the ti ossiii c, ivlicii it is bli7ontd “ floij-coiuitci 
floiy ” I’liis, III the Scottish loy il aims, is suil todenolo liic c uly 
ilh iiiti 111 tn ceil that eoiintiy and Fi UK o Tht btoiing is, oi, i lion 
Tiiupniit nilliin i double ticssiiic, lloiy eountcifloiy, gnlts (lig 67) 
Tht licssuio nas i coinmon giant of angincntatiou fiom the tionn 
foi SLivHis 01 in mciiioiy of an illiinte Stott of ThiiMinc hid 
it fiom T lines V and boto oi, a bind .i/iiu, cbiugtd -nith a nmllet 
pii ittil, btln c cii tn o ti ( sttiits of tlio Inst, tht n bole witbiu. a double 
ticssiiit lloij toiinltilloiy of tht sttoiul — 

“ I lit ti ossui oil fli III N lit ij s be cluiiuB 
lo nitutli bis (lint d 

Thi hd lias oiigtiially In line fictty, lopietentiiig n tuUis 
Till tingle litt IS vtiy laio m luititnL urns, but iiiiuiy of thosi 
finiihos nlio at hist boii> litLty oftuniuds boio a fiU Fittty is 
nsudly composed of eight pieces 

MuItiiiMm subU, ftcU) OI, nliltli soon bciamo and cciitimied table, aftctoi 
tflff hi) 

■\\ Inn nnilod at the joints it is s iid to bo oloiito 
TinsstI gules, a iiilllB (fiott)) clomfo oi 

lliiiinif,l(in siiblt, a fict utgent, talltd aluo a Ilaiiuigtaii knot ((](, OS) 

Vei null of Sndbui y oi genr, u fl tt table 
The Oipon, also an old beaiing, la tho lonoi half of a (xnaitci 
divided diagonally It la a Siiamab oidinaiy, and said to come 
bom ‘‘giioii,”a gusset It is seldom borne singly, and usudly 
is gyioniiy, nben the sluold is divided pei pale, poi ftss, per bond 
dcstei, andpii hi iidsiiiistii into eight sections ltmoie,tnoiiuinbu 
must III spi I ifii d In the eailust exainiilos tho divimona uotnclve 


Tho Flasque, oi flauneb. is tho segment of a eiitlo tiken out of 
tho tno subs oi lloiihs ol tlio shield, the inaigin of which fainis tho 
ehoid They aie alnays used iii pons, one on each side Mna 



rii, 72 Iig 72 111, 74 

The Futil IS an elongated lozenge, fiom the I'lcnth fusoau, a 
spindle, and is '■npposed to lepiescut a distuT clnigcd with yam 
A vciy caily evainple of its use is 

Moiituutc “ dnigcnt nice iniB fern cnaiul^ do gculcs d tion pltccs ' -ninth 
sjietdll] bciaint aiAtnl Unit fnallu cniijoincil la ftss ctilts (iif, 7S) 

Wllli U1I of iraiJiftttt and nilbim rultin fuull), tiniint and aublc, u uiiilun or 
(flo 7fa) 

It has been suggested that the Poicys deuved then fusils fiom then 
loiilsbip of Spindloton 

Ticfusls of liafnals lugcnt, a tlitvion bctnccu tliicc siiindlet sablo 



rif, 7 » rig 7 s I Iff 77 rig 78 

Tho lUmtidd, if ot mctil, i<t a siiniilo disk , if of coloui, it is 
Lonveo., blit a glolw It is seldom boiiio singly, and is iidiiicd 


specially fiom its coloui 

If Ol, a Bp/iiiif I If S eit, a Pompey 

„Aiffcnr, a llatr „ Iinin an Oiiingo 

„ S/uit, a Iliiit „ Sanguliio aGuve 

„ Gnlts, a ill lean „ Puipiiit, a Oolpo 

„ Subic, o Pilitt, Qnnttono, oi Ogicti | 

The last foni uc almost unknonn in ISnglisli liciiihhy Vkin to 
these IS the JoJiHtam, a disk billed w ivy, aigent and n/ino, 
to icpicsoul svitii Although hi /ants, plates, hints, and toi- 
tiaUK mo given in cnly lolls of onus, then names do not ilwaya 
caiij then tolouis Tlicy no bhi/onul os loundcls d’oi, pcloltcs 
d’aigont, toitcauic do goulcs Tho toitoau is sometimes called a 
seinse Tho ].>cllct often stands ioi tho lounclel, and tho be/init is 
called a talent, bom a com of that iinine cniicntwitli tho bezant m 
tho Eciet 

Alan la/imch Suits, bcziinti Ibis was afteiw uds leduced to tenbe/ante 
4 ^d, 2 ,l, wltlinifuaitLi anil Bonn times a enntinof Biltonii), that is, “ciinino 

Cumoys oi, on aclibf gnlce tbico plnlcs (flg 78 ) 

■Wtlltslty guleii, a cioss lugont bitwocn twtnty plalos B,S,B S 

Baskoivlllo of Old Wlthilngtun uigciit, a cliciion between lliite huita (tig 78 ) 

llnitlng aiguit, ten buns, 4 , 0 , 3,1 

Cointena} ui , thioo toi leant (fig 8 ”) 

Bablngton mgent, Ion toilcnnt, 4 , 0,2 I, alnbtl a/nio (flg <l) 

I ulksn aablL, on a cioss between twelve billets iii (.cut tliiec gclpoa 
Gieullc sablo, on n cinss engi ailed oi flit pillcts 

Biblgi man aigoni, ten ogicsscs, on a tliitl a Hon lampant of tha Bccond 
blouitoa of btoutlitnil subli, a bend oi between tliice fountains OI{, SI) 


lie It tug IS not of gioit antiiputy 

The Votilfj, tlio dinimutive of the Hnsqur, bns a flattPi cuivc 
Tlio Miidii lu lUfensivo aimoui was a gii&set piece uthii of plite oi 
nfmiiil, used lo ooioi d toid oi iinpiotecled space at the elbow oi 
kiiLO joints 

Fieu gulis, two paids’ faces between na many fluaiuca oi (flg 71 ), alludtd to 
til ll/(ij(fr«n/ 7 by Ml llauUium Iieie— 

"Two leopaida facts wiie tbo aims lie boit ’’ 

■Wlun the beuei was asked to giso some veiaos deaciiptive of bis 
aims lo be placed at the head ol a bistoiy of the family, bis answei 


loi thoti ittlicd e-slsuiice btinlng. 

By welt jiiilgoil pintliascB and matelics, 

I III fiom aiiibitiiin and dtbnncbis 
Snell WHS ibo lllb mu fiitlioi s led, 

Tbeli Iiomcly lea on, dttp iiibitd 
III oui whole ntoial loinposiltiin, 

Confines us lo n like condition ' 

The lozenge, the innscle, and tbo lustio aie ell deuved fiom 
the lict Ol fretty, and do not appeal oiigiually to liave been used 
ainglv 

The is a square, sot up diagonally like the diamond in 

phjiiig enids It IS Boldom used alone, and when the shield is 
eoypied with it, it is called lo/ongy 


Ht*w nil im lozongy, ai gent and gidcs (flg 72 ) 

Do limgU gules, sesen lozenges vsh conjoined 3 , 8,1 

The McikI/', 01 antlior mnscnly, for oiiginally it was so need, is 
md lo repiesent a net 




lit TO rig 80 rig 81 

In eaily lists tho annulet is hla/oned as a false loiiudel , thus Vipont 
lb sold to hew gules, siv filso loundtla oi 

GuUes 01 diops aio rcpi esented poai shaped ^^lth a tul like a 
Rnpcifs diop, 01 the tears on fnnoiil diapeiies They aie not found 
in tho enibest coats Thiy, like loundels, aie nameil flora theii 
coloui, thus 01— giitti d’oi , gules— guttd de sang , aigeiit— giittC 
d'eau. , sable— -gutto da poi^ , a/me — gutte do Jaimes , icit — gutte 
d'huile 

Ualoiy nigcnt, a eioss sablo gutte a'oi 

loirifton”*oj^n^^ift'/do*U?ni« on a chief azuie tliico baions’ coioutts ox 

rifr of 1 Itvfoiil Bitant, giittd do sang, a moss of flic snmo 

Clilchostei tity uigent, gutte do puts, on a cliitf Indented gules a lio-n ot 

MairtwI^^a^nt, on a fee gules thieo di ops ormino 

The Sdlet oi delve is a small porallelogram usually homo in 
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[common charges. 


Bomewliat akiu to tlieae suboi-ilinaiies ia a diviaion of tlie field 
known fis cheeq%i]/i wiere tliQ field is divided into small squares like 
n eioas-ljoiu'd. ThoiT number is not siiecifled, but ■aBnally ia n^o 
up of seven sqnarea in a line^ and in depth according to the lengtii or 
thosliiold. Hugh, earl ofYermandois, iaaaidto bav e borne chec(^uy, 
or and azure, and as his daughter married Womoi, it is possible 
that the earls of Surrey thence dellved their well-known coat. 
■WiUTon : oliocquy, or sntl naurc (flff. 88). 

Tatoslialj ehocquy, or nnil giilea, a chief cirnine. 



Fig. 82. Fig. 33. Fig. 81. 


Checquy wa-a not confined to the field, but was also applied to the 
chM'ges upon it. 

Stnait! or, afcaa cliccquy, argent and aauro. 

Where there ia but one i-ow of aquai-es, the bearing is called 
gioSoiiny or aoiiijion}/, if of two rows, eounicf-eotnjionl/. 

Gray: bavry of six, argent and naure, a licnd compony of tho.flrat and gules 
Fils K^'f^gTiIcs, n border quarterly, oirdlno aad counter-compony, or and azure. 


Oom-num Charges. 

Next to. the purely heraldic figures connected with the 
Bliieldand their diminutives and snhordinarieSj come those 
imported into heraldry as charges from all quartera, in- 
cluding an immense variety of objects, natural and artificial, 
beasts, birds, fishes, reptiles and insects, flowers, and the 
fruits of the field, chimferas, astronomical and celestial 
figures, man and his parts, arms and armour, implements 
of war and the chase, ships, articles of dress, and a mis- 
cellaneous budget far too heavy to enumerate. 

The rules for the placing of these charges are simple. If 
single, they stand in the centre of the shield j if two, in pale, 
or one over the other ; if three, 2 and 1 ; if the number is 
longer the order must he specified (see fig. 8fi). The 'Freueh 
carry the unexpressed understanding much further. "With 
them, four pieces are placed 3 and 2 j five pieces, in saltire j 
six are 3,2,1 ; seven are 3,3,1; eight are in orle; and 
nine are 3,3,3. 



Animals. 

, V riie follpiving rules are applicable to the blazoning of animals, 
penerolly,: unless otherwise specified, they are ehown xa profae. 


looking towards the icloxtor side ; when, to tlio sinister, the word 
counter ia prefixed, “a lion counter-passant.” Animals buck to 
back are “ addorsed” ; face to face, confroiiteo” ; facing the spec- 
tator, “gardant," or “ aflVontdo” ; looking bnek, “ regiu-diuit” ; 
when rising out of the edge of mi ordinary, “ issumit when out 
of die middle of it, “naissant.” 'Wlien the daws, horns, tongues, 
hoofn, or mane are shown of a special colour, tbo nniinnl i.s “nrined,” 
“ccfmed,” “languod" or “lainpasse," “iingueil,” or " evined.” 
Sometimes he is crowned royally or ducnlly, sonictiiuoa “ collared,” 
“gorged,’’ or ‘’accollee." When wounded he ia " vulned." 

When of its natural colour an animal is “proper,” but it inuy bo 
of any metal, colour, or fur, and divided by any partition lino.s. 
"When a head or member ia torn off it is “ erased.’’ ‘ll’Iion cut olf 
“couped.” When men are clothed, they are “habited”; when 
nude, tlieyaiu "Balvnm.” 

■ QtTADmjPEDS. — Of tlie.so thoiiort. iabyfiir the most popubiv, nor 
ishis poputirity confined to England. He nppciira not, only in tho 
Britisn amis, but in those of Siiani, Holhinil, Denmark, Llohcmia, and 
Saxony, and many lesser states. Of Edward II. 's 918 Ijiiniierets, 225 
bear’ lions in some form or other. The fiivoiirite attitude is ramjinnt, 
hut he may be passant, saliaiit, stutant, sejiint, coudinnt, or dor- 
mant. About thirty varieties of attitiulo arc eniiinnratcil l.iy writers ; 
but most are rarely if ever msed, and indeed it is sehloivi tlio lion i.s 
other than rainp.ant or passant. Sometimes be i.s bnnio “denii,” 
espcoialLy as a oi-eat. His paws or jambs arc also borne, and lii.s tiiil. 
In one or two well-known instances on the Coiitimuit ho is 
“ dehoche,’’ that is, kis head and paws and the tuft of his iiiil are 
out off. Whon a meinhor is boriio upright, it is “ eruetod.” As ii 
act off to this dismembcrnicnt, in early rolls the. lion is sometimc.s 
represented as tivo-tallcd, or “queue fiiruheo,” mid there nni 
exampdes of bicorporate and tricoiporntc lions, •though not nmny. 
When above three lions are shown, they become lioJicels or lions’ 
whelps, unless otbenvise spooillcd. 

It has been shoivii that as early as 11.27 Henry 1. usod Iho lion 
oa a'a omamentupou the sliiold ho gnvn to his son-in-liiw, who bore 
those animals upon his brodekiiis, cis did the early ErcricU king.s Ibo 
fleur^de-lys. Mr I’lanchd has investigated this early usu of tiie 
lion, by Henry with great nentenoss. A prophecy of Merlin, held 
to apply to tiaab king, designated him as the Lion of Justice ; his 
favourite residence and deatlnplace was in the forest of Leon or 
Lyons in Normandy; his -ndfe AdcHza was a daughter of Godfny, 
duke of Ijouvain or LSwon, a name whiuh ccrtniiily gave rise to tho 
lion as the arms of that family. 

William, earl of GloiiccBtor, Henry’s gmmlson, sculud with a lioti. 
Richard de Eedvors, enrl of Devon, who married a grninldiiiigliier 
of Henry, also bore a lion, as did Eauulpli, cuvl of Cli ester, who 
married another graiidchilil. ■VVillia'nid’Albini whonmirieil lIi.iiry'M 
widow, naod the same animal. All this occurred iit a pisiiod ivlj'eii 
tu'niorial bonrings wore by no means nn cstalilislied iiisl.dutjou, anil 
when every great noble wns taking it iq>, and ipiiUi open (o nssiinio 
a bearing. On tho whole, tiioreforo, it sec!m.s profiiilihi that to 
Henry I. wns due the introduction of tho lion into English herul- 
diy. Itlins boon soon thot under Hielmriliiml John tho lions l.ijearno 
tlie settled arms of Engla-nd, and this will ucBonnl for iho general 
adoption of tho royal beast in English coats of arms. Jii lieriildiy a 
“lion passant gardant or ” is nlwiiys blazoned ns “ a lion nf Kiig- 


The identity of the lion of England with the leopard has been tho 
subject of much controvei’Hy, and when Napoli'oii Itilked of tlriviiig 
tlie loomrda into the sea lie ovidoiitly used the word in disjiarage- 
mont of onr national bearing. Tho early lierahl.s, who inolialdy 
were not zoologists, scomod to have coMlbiirided the lion with tho 
leopard, andto Jiavo used tlio namcsaccoiVLliiig to tho attitude of tlie 
oniipal. 'iVhen rampant bo was a lion, wiieu in tiny other ul lituda, 
ns passont, he was leo-panle or a lioii-as-a-luopnrd, Init never drawn 
spotted like a rani leoimnL Aa tho linn emno more genenilly into 
use, and was borne in various attitiiilea, the allimion to the idoimnl 
was CTadually dropped, though ns Into iis the reigii of Edward HI. 
and Kichard II. the royal ci-est wna described as a hioimnl, imd 
Hemy V. hnd a Leox>anl herald. Among the p-cater barons of the 
13th and 14t]i century, the Hon was borne by tho earls of Arundel, 
Cornwall, Devon, Homfortl, LeicoBter, Lincoln, the Earl Marshal 
and the onrl of Salisbury, as well as by acoros of the le.sscr liarona 
or knights. Sir 'ri'istem, the knight of lioiicsse, bore a lion when 
“Hoi-ilttnt M-llli Ills Iiilelit, 

With a lance un-lh’lil-. 

He smote him hv the lion." 



Ilff.66. liB.87. I'lg. SS. FIr. 89. 

Llantshoii and Cromwell tbclr cadi.t boro mid Iioar mihlc, a lion 
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3 > Cl ingluim 
C ipol fciiloi, 


bill T Rfimcli aigcnt-, n Hon iimpnnt icgntil 
.... .. . 1 — j impuiit -v on , cioovncd oi 

i -ILUO flUcllOO g1llC!S| p,01K( 


in lampiint qi 
n])Ant Itetncc 


„ . - - - .. .iiw. 

■wlilUi IiOid Captl io ilLSLilbica at tlio aicfeo ot Colclual 
"ItiLiQ linn 111 0 tindnuntcil Cnpcl otoml, 


/ I'lMio Riili'i, tliiLL honapnsouiil hi p 



I ig 00 lie 01 ii., i> 


Olio Itiin hilint la moio usually -ccn on a meat, nnautluil of Flic} ind 
1 III but 



TU. /1 . 

111 <i> ilq cil mils, but ly of inuuli IvLci uitioduiUou tliui tlio lion, 
Mliich w ofli 11 ( illid by lb liunnio Thus Sii Tlcgnialil tloBiinsliii 
Mill IS bli/niiul ns uoaiing “gules, ti\o loop nils piss ml ib' 
biiiisiil of i biiLuii , " tliLSQ most ctilsiuly utiL lions A coal of 
Asllfv u IS lioiiLVCi, gules, a leojind laiiipuil .iigcut, ui tlintciso 
<1 iL d luip ml lie IS otUii fulled a pnid 
(SintLliiiie a uio, tlirto paidi heads jessent ficuis iIl 1}S oi (■)& OS) 

■Wsiitnuith aiilik, II rhcvinn liLtwocn tliiLo paids fnicsoi 
lluliiuil of Ipslfj, vlio held nndci Cantiliipc aihlo, thieo paidb heads jLssnnt 
Hulls dc bs iitLiit 


Till luialiUt is ncitliei a common iioi mi eailybcuing To 

tlie body of tlir nolf lio adds tUo liul of n lion, and lio is atuddul 
iMlli tults nf bun 


llie siiiipnituis of IfiisfinRs, calls iif rtiintlngdon, aio t«o man s affiontta 
3 lino III 3 llnw lii aii a/iiu, ii tigu pasaimt oi 

Uuntohi of 11 InbLipoilh ufuic, n fuss bcluecn thioo hcTaldlc tieciK heads 
tllISLd 01 

The Wo//, nbon sab ml, is said to lie " i ivisstmt ” 

I oiLtt of AblucU gnlca, tluLO siulies passant aahlL, in palL 

The siolf, Ibe bou, Ibcliail, and the bnic neio tb.o foni bendiliL 

buisLs of 1 1 1101 y D iino J uli ina Bunpi s an) s — 

“ 1 mil manor heoat] a of s cnei y thu c ai c 
SIiL flist of then 18 tlio heit, tlK. second tho Iioic, 

'Ihc ho II is ono of tliim, the sv olf, and not one moo ” 



ii(r 07 riff OS riff oo rig loo 


Tho Jiim IS tho only beast bosidos the hon. borne in the loU of 
Homy III , whole AiLuii do Swynobmno beois “ do gotilts, a laois 
lestiH dt sanglici d’lugunt" (lig 90 ), a boaiingivbicb, bowovoi, the 
fiiraily b.ivo long laid aside ioi “ poi fess gules and oigmt, two 
ciiuiucfoils ooimtoiehaiigod,'’ a coat doiived liom UmfiaYille C^o 
buie 01 toslc do aanghci is a common west The “gloiy of the 
liisky lioai ” IS 111 bis tusks, “donto tiinotiii apoi ” He is also 
homo whole 
CHI pin 01, a hoar anlilo 

aiie hnar n ns tho coffnizanco nf nichaid III , wilh a thoin husli— 

' Iho hilstly hoai 
In Infant poio 

tVallona hcncaih tlio thoinj Rliade’' 

It la tho ucst of most of the elan ComphUl 


The Utaj is also a beast of boialdij 
Fciesfoid aiffent, a bcni lampant uihli, ninralcd, coUnicd, and chained oi 
lit/ Uiso OI, a bcui posaant aihlo 

ThoJbi 

WilUams aiffonl, two fowes salinnt connlir snilant In saltiic, gules, (ho dowter 
suimountlni, the a niatoi (tig 100) 

Tho Cai a-Moimtain, inu&ion, oi wild cat, was long ptc&eiicd in 
hocKiugb im toiosl, the couiiUy of Catosbi, the fust of the w oil- 
know li tlio — 

“ riis cit, tho lal, and Load oni dug:’ 

Oitcab}, honmci, boio nigcnt, two liona pn'snnt ffaidiiiit anbli, Clowned oi 
Keatc aigcnt, ttucc moniilam cata inasint hi pale snhk 

Thtnmsion w is the emlileni of Buigmidy and tho aims of anini- 
piisoniA cat w CIO fnldcd to haao been m.iiitLil by Childoheil to a 
kuiglit who made piisouei GiindLiiint of Biiigundj 

lathe following diiloguo fiom Buiio's Gloiy of Geiiciogi/ie tha 
icadci will lecoguizc an auinsing imsngo in Quentin Dniw ml 
“T’li/adis, tho hciHkl — Tlicicfoie, I piay yon, begin and tell } oui soieicign 
what coat armoui this 1 niglit bcaictli? 

“Xujyitafus, aknigbt — ifethinl s ho bcaioth sab’e, a ninsioii pnssoiil gaidint 
01, oppicsaod with a fiLtgnlcs Ilf Light pails, iiayles aigcnt (tiff 30X) 

“ tolumel, n plonghnian — Jorii, /iil c ill > oii this niinaJ now by mj ia}0, 
L bail Ihonghl aims shirnld not has c been of such tiiflini, things Why tins la 
tien till, cat III tho mill Iioiiau w iiidow lull ill will liei dajil Hunt gllTi, slio 
putzntchc aicimin beast hi tinst to keep it ' 

Tho JJoff — Tho ma stiff oi Ulbot siippoi ts tlio sludd of tlio coils 
of iSluowsbuty “ The l.ilhot caei tiuo and faithful to tho eiown " 
Inthf fliio hinssof Sn Biian Staplotonat Ingham, 14 J2, the knight 
lesls Ills foot upon a dog wlioso oollii is in.iikLil “ Jakko ” 
riiilon ofraldo omte, n fcssbotwcui tliiec talbota heads cinscd oi 
MunlciLiLi of AUlUou Slaalwcioi fculis, tlueo biejliounda oi loiiieis cminnt 
In polo aibont 

The alaiiuil oi himtijig dog was in great loipiest Tliosoof Ilciiiy 
Till boio Ins amis and biidgcs oil then eollais limes, I, old 
T) leic, used it as a biippoi toi 

Tlic Slay and JTail weio old, though not of tho cniliost hoiuiugs 
The sing apjjcais iii tho loll of Itdwaid II Wluii in inotiun he is 
tiippuit, wliui lying down ho is lodged llis mitlms aie Ins 
“ uttucs , " a pan of attiies attat hod to a Iincnnont of tho okull hono 
foima “a mas&ioie ’’ Tho head is usually homo full fiiotd, when 
it la aaid to bo calsossod oi cahagccl 
Oieen of Oioons Koiton ariuc, lliieo buel s tuppnnt oi 

llunstiiilo of ISuIVtiodo nblo, n slai, s In ml oiibossod nigcnt, nltiiod oi niiil 
liotwcintlu ntliiLs a cioss piiteo htcli} of Itio lliti i1, tiiinsflscd thioiikb tlir 
nosUilsb} an anow of tho lust, bnibod oncl foatlioiod ol tlio sttond Iliis 
IS Liilkd n aUif, of fat Unbelt (Og 10’) 

Jlio kingdom of WUitomboig oi, Unco iittlics of n stuff baiviao ui piilo siibk 
Coeka Biibic, aelietion bi tweon ttiipe iniiiK lei cs aiffcnt 
I’opci pu. fess, arnioand oi, 1 juik and thicQ ineliutks beads coniifiicliaiiffei 
John rilowho, /iDip Idwnid n,w ‘ “ ‘ • 

* a holt a Iieod oabossed ” 


d lull of Alieiii do Henley, boio 



rig 101 


Hr 108 

tho emblem and amioiinl healing of thw 


1 aigont, tliiec olaphanta' I 


Tho bldg’s, hood - — 

kl'Kouzics, ovlioBo oliiot, tho loid of If lutail, w as c died hy the High 
loudiis “ Cnbcifiiigh ’’ — 

“I’loiulcblcf oflCIntull, 

I ct the stnt in lliy atindnid biiuiid wild in tlio gale 
Tho heraldic Anle/ojie, oi agncolla, somewhat icsombles a tigoi, 
hut lioa hoius and hoof], Biookc, Loid C'obhaiu, had foi a dckter 
kuppoitei an ogaeella, homed, tusked, ind aimed oi 
The Mepluml 

riplunaton pcalos on olepluiut piissant nigent, ti 
baundua of SYUtoid pel ohoiion, bubla and 
eiaaod Louiilcioliangoa 
ThoifitH, onr buflloi, in his wild state was a foimidoblo itnmal, 
and IS nsed heialdioally, though nioio freauontly as a west, suppoitoi, 
Ol cQgnwanco, tlmn in mms — 

■* Mifflitleat ol nil tho boasts of chaso 
lluit loamcd hi w oody C-aledon ' 

Ifront do Benuf, a leal Noiman name, probably boro no aims, 
though Scott appiopiiately gives him tho Tiull’s head Tlio head 
caboged was o Wolsh beoiing , and when the lioiiis and hoofs aia 
nol^d, ho is said to be nimed oi coinod and ungued The hull’s 
hood IS tho oiest of Hastings and ITcvi]], and the pied, bull a well- 
known eognizonoe 

Skeffloffion aigont, tliioo bulla lionda oinacd fiublo, armed ei (dg 103) 

Tho 

1.0 Vein of lortwoith and St ragana in CHamoi ffonalihe argent, on a bend table 
tbico cob oa oi 

CalTeilcy ai gent, on ii fess gnloa tin ee cnl\ es oi 

Tho iZbiM, tho support of tho etiuestnan order, does not appear 
m early coats of aims, although the winged lioise was a cognizance 
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of tho order of tlio Tciuplo. A crey horse is a liard, a hay a hay- 
aid. When in the field ho ia tree, when in harness harded and 
caparisoned. 

TreTOlyan of NotHocomTJo, wlioso nncestor 1b suppoacfl, in Corn-wBll, to iiave come 
out of llio sou at tlio Land’s End roiidy mounted, incongi-uoualy enougli.upon 
a Iiuid Itorac, bcuia Biiles, a deml land liorac Issunnt from, tho water, all 

Horduy'^of’ Uteleoinbo-lloraey : azure, three horses' heads cooped, bitted, and 
reined or, 

The Ass, prohably tho wild aas endued with suhlimity iu the 
hook of Jol), found a place on tho Bliield of tlio old Clieshiro fomily 
of Hookenhull, argent, an nas’s head eiusod sable. 

The — llooeutly a valuable silver dish was fished up from 

Wlilttlasen Mere, having rams’ heads at each end, evidently once the 
property of tho Abbey. 

Itamacy Altbuy, “ llamsey tho rich," bore or, ou a bend azure three rams' heads 
coup-cd argoiif:, iivineil of tlio Holds 

The iSAeup is occasionally seen, hut tho iduiiS from its religious 
association wa.s iu gciieml u.se. Tho Pascal Lamb was one of the 
oognizancos of the Tempi nra, and is adopted with etiunl propriety 
by tho gentlemen of the long robe. Aa tlie “ Lamb and Plag” it 
is known extensively iu South Wales. Price of Pai’k and other 
desceudants of Jestyii np Gwrg.aiit boro it ns ft emst 
Lambtoii of Lnmbton : sable, a foss between three lumha tiippant argent. 

Theiloece of the sheep gave name to tho groat Burgundian order, 
and the toison d’or was its jewel. It probably refers to tlio pas- 
toral wealth of Burgundy, but is said to have been, founded by 
Philip the Good, in allusion, not to the bad faith of Juaon, bub to 
the prowess of Gideon. 

Tho £foat . — William do Capravillo hore a goat “exailiens.” 
Thonvolcl of irai-atou : sable, three goats sullant argent- 

Tllfl Coiieif. 

Conlngsby oS Hampton Court ; gules, tlirco coneys urgent. 

Tlio Otter. — L’ontra wna used as a snppoiter.by Luttrel of Dnnstcr. 
The Sguirrel. 

}luts1iaw : argent, a squirrel sejant nibbling a nut, all proper, from a hatchment 
In Claybrook ChuToh. 

The JBtdgehog, herison, erioius. — In the cliurch of Oamelston, 
Wotts, ia n fine eidgy in obaia mail of tho end of tlie ISth century, 
''V of the family of Hcris, and on the shield are three hedgelmga. 


llltfova of MltforC ! iivRont, a foss sable botwoou tlivoo moles proper. 

The JSrniim, the fur of which, is borne widely, ia scarcely known 
ill homldrjr os an nninial. The I'ender will, however, roinemher the 
three eriniueB in the windows of Wftvei'ley House. 

Benus. — The bird of lieraldry before all others is the J0aflrJc, tho 
symbol of tho fourth evangelist. Its earliest and chief popularity 
was ill Gerniany, where It was adopted by tiio empire ond by many 
of the pi'iiicipal sovereign princes. 

It ai>ni!ar.s but twice in tlio roll of Henry III., but after his 
brothor lliohai’d, onrl of Cornwall, beoanio hing of tho Bomaus, he 
adopted the eagle, which on that account was to be seen in all the 
armorial gla.sa of the midland ohuvohos, and was widely copied in 
private coats of arms. His son Edmund, while bearing “ Cornwall” 
for liis rums, suspended his shield from tha beak, and placed it ou 
the breast of an eagle in referonoe to his fntUor’s mnk. In Oie roll of 
Edward IL there ai-o forty-three examjiles of eagles. 

The iLoblos of tho old Holy Homan empire place their shields 
upon the breast of au eagle, asmaybo seen in England in the insignia 
of tiro duke of Karlborongh as a prince, and of tho earl of Hciibigli 
and Lord Arundel of Wardoiir as counts, of that empire. 

The imireriid oacle ia always represented with two bonds, the 
origin of whiah is obscure. The empei’or Frederiek II. on his con- 
temporary shield ill Westmiuster Abbey has a siugle-headed eagle. 
The 3000 nd head is supposed to have been produced by tho ^mldi- 
ation of two coats, eacli an eagle, but this is scarcely probable. The 
eaglo of the bouse of Brandenburg hns hut one hcail. Some of the 
Hortlr Wales gentry, headed by Sir Watkia Williams Wynn, 
plaee their shields upon the breast of an eagle, siiigle-liiuided, 
and tho practice is not unknown in Scotland. Tho seal of the 
widow of one of the ■Warwiekshiro Harpurs in the time of Eilwanl 
II. gives, ail eagle, and in his tu-o claws shields of her Imsbniid's 
arms and her own. 

Besides tho eagles of Anstria, Brandenburg, Ii.nssia, imperial 
Franco, and the TTnitod States, tho bird was ths emblem ofTEsto, 
Bobomia, and Moravia, of many of the German, Italian, and 
French nobles, and of many very ancient English and Scottish 
MTOes, as Moiithermer, Bedingfield, Biddulph, Glyn, Weston, in 
Jiugland, and Bamsay, Maxwell, and Carnegie, in Scotland. The 
great ftunnoiers Rothschild use an eagle for tlreir arms. 

The.^e is always shown “displayed, "that is, npright. With life i 

breast to the front, and his legs, toil, and wings expanded, — what 
18 commonly known ns a spread e.igln. j 

■ When .the .beaks and talons of birds of prey are specined. they 
are sodd to bo beaked and araiecl. Ill the roll of Henry IIL, gw j 


Dm do Barentou bore sable, three eagles or, and his d(isceiiilvnt.s in 
the reign of Edward II. had increased tho number to six and gnve 
them argent. Piers Gnveston boro six eagles uijon Ids shield and 
horse furniture. 

Peter, earl of Iliobmond and Savoy, who built the Savoy ralni’c 
In 1250, and was uncle of Eleanor, queen of Henry HI., ou the 
shield of his moiinmeiitid efligy at Aqua Bella bears an eugle for 
Savoy. The cross, the later arms of that house, apjiears ou tho 
pommel of his sword. Long before this, about 1142, wlicii Mathien 
de Montmoronei married Adela of Savoy, lie added four iderions 
or eaglets to Lis nms, probably in coiuidiiueiit to liis wife, wlio boro 
an eagle disiilayed ; and oertaiiily in 1208 the acknowledged iirms of 
tile house of Savoy were an eagle. 

Parts of biixls, espeeially of eagles, are borne, a.s tho liead, wings, 
legs, and feathers. When feathers are used, and tlie quill is of n 




j]%cial colour, they ni’o said to bo quilled. IVlii ^ 

tho ground it is “ rising,” when on tho wing it is “ an vol," when 
the wings ore domi it is “ clo.sed,” when open “disclosed." 
ermine, a 


the wings 

Bcdlngfold of 0x1 
(llg. 104). 

Qlynne ot ITawardcn : arBcnt, a two-licaaod eaglo siililc (fli!. lO.’i). 

Culchcth of Culcliclli : argent, an eagle illscliiaetl, ineyiiiit on a elilltl In ii iiiimtlu 
^cs, wattled or. lUls Is the crest of SUuley, well known lii Laiieiisliiio ns 
tliQ bird and bantllns. 

Anbroyol Llantrithyd : nmi-o, a chevron between tliroo eagles' head-s eriised or. 
Scymonr: guleo, two esglca’ witiggi conjoined In lure or (flg. lUli;.’ 

^••caiaao," tlmfla, removeit at tli 



Fig. lOS. 


I’ig. loo. 


Elg. lOT. 


The Faleoih, as nn accessory to Held sports, was miudi ostcemod, 
and ia often borne in liemldry. It is also called a gori'idcon, qiere- 
grille falcon, and tiorcelot. The falcon is usually boriio with the 
jesses or leather thongs about Its logs, soTnetimes with a hood aiuI 
bells. It iathou jessed, hooded, andbcllod. Wliun feviliiig it is 
“at prey.” Tho lure was ei bunch of feathers towarils which tho 
bird was taught to return, Ou tho seal of Alice, couritcBs of Eu 
(1234-42), she bears on her hand o falcon with its jesses peudunt. 
It was the custom to slip over tha claws of tho young birds a 
silver ring, which could not afterwai’ds ho romoved. Two sin :li rings 
wore found at Castle Hodinghani, tho scat of tho Do Veres, ei igraved 
“Ox-en-fordo.” Ouo of gold found at Biggleswade liorii “Sum 
regis Angliw,” ftud within tho ring “ et coniitis Herlbrdiif. " How- 
ever well trained, those birds woroiilwiij’s liable to prove riller.M, that 
is, not to return to tho lure — 


Polcoucr of Hnlkorton boro origiiinlly gules, tliriic liawkn' lures 
or. After a maniage with Douglas tbey bore or, a fiileon's liead 
proper, iasuant otit of a man’s heart gules lietweijn tlireo stni's 
azure. Tho English Falconers boro argent, three falcons glile.s, jessed, 
boiled, ond hooded or (flg 108). 



Fig. 110. 

c, tlireo falcons rising urgent, je.sscil ninl Imlh-tl of tho 

Bakor: Bi’gona on a teas gulos tlirec falcons' Iioaite ornsetl of the flekl. 
nidhw of lllnyflon : gtilos, a ekevt-on butwoon lliroo giiK-liiuvJsH iirgi-nt. 

AlUrington ; ualilc, throe Imwks’ lures pcnnoil, atrliieetl, anil rlngiMl arjjeiit, 

Tho Szoan-wa-s the cognizance of the Bolrans. Hniiiiihnq', earl of 
Hereford, in 1SI9, bequeathed to his son “ un lit en tier de vert 
poudre de otiics blanclies.’’ When gorged with a ditenl obrqiift . 
having n gold chain attached to it, it is called n cygnet royal. The 
swan was marked nr nirked according to the runic of its owner. My 
(I statute of '22 Eilward IV. no man having leas than flvo marks 


. Eivc» “ a pnir of wings inverted n 

deckle amMst so many woaiiiB of tlio tuliarrt® 
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pu umniu luuM li\vfull> kup a “giine ’’ of B’vsan>» TLl kccpii 
ivliolookul litci tliLni i& till, “gmittitci " 


“ritlicUl of Doi hCt a7aiit., a bead o«gi * 1110(1 betv cen two c> (.nets i ojal 

Guciit i/tiic, a chtMou 01 bctwLLii tiiicc swaiib huidb oi aoed pi opci 

TJii TratOfA., is moic common ^ a eiostUian in Die slziclJ 

110 IS usu illy iLpicsoiitcd mtli Ins t-iil &]iiuia, iml is tlion lila/oiied 
IS n “ iiLicuols m Ins pudc,” la been m tho LiPst ol kr-inaoia 
rawno aiRLiit, tlnoi, pi stocks lu tlim piiat piojui 

Yio of Uovon bolt sigoiit, i cliovion biUe bclwcea tliiec 
Tu)i.ii/ OoiLs, tills o-spuidtd, piotwi 
Till, Pi 7iuin lb ilso mon, i uiiiniou ns i neat thsniti aims Wlien 

111 piofilt slit IS usn illy ■viiliiiiig liciscll, aiid ivlien full fiutd on liti 
jiLul it < ding hu joinig slic is " « iwlicuu iii liei pnty " 


s, n pi hinn In lifi pUlj or (flji 100) 
ihitt pLiiLUiis •vuliiiii(, llitmsUltb pioptl 


Tilt is ilso bettei kiioiin na a oiast ns boine bj Digbj, oi 

.IS i biippoitti by tlio dills ol nuoliiin Tlio pliiiiit ol obtiitli 
ftitliois, lilt \ip 11 kuoiiii coipii/n.1100 of tlit Blatk Pimtr, gain iiso 
tO the inns ol bisiiatinil son, Sii Kogu Olaitmlon, iilio lioio oi, 
on i bind Sibil lliioi osUiilits* ftnUiois nigoiit:, xiassing iluoiigb as 
111 111) stiulis of lilt litld 

Jtiiis of Dtiiin aiKtiil, si\ oatnUiLb ftutliois, a,S,l, siililc 
Tilt ,S7o)/. 


html 11 of ITiinhiijilc luitint- a litna botiioon bi\ stnil s sabl" 


Till //t/ort IS niio ol tht ftii buds found in oaily coots of aims 
ITtioii of f'liipiliiis luiil I 01(1 otcuis in tlio luU of Iltmj HI One of the famlli 
It us tilt Iiubliiinil uf liti of itliuni 

liispoittl light tubs ' 

at lilt tonit of James IV Ihoy lioio gulca, tliioo hcinns mgont 
Tlip Conmmnt, oi luoi, appeals with a double pun in tbe aims 
of Livi I pool aigint, a hiti bublo, billed and legged gulcb, liol^ng 
in bis bill V bunili ol liiyti voit 

The Sheltlinle, ilso i nntti fowl, uaa mtiodnced into hoiildij to 
suit Slitldon, may 01 of London ii ho bate s tble, a less betn etn 

thii c sb( till ik(s mgont 

Tilt Jiriun, (oibpiu, has been the beating of Coibft ftom Ibt 
biginiiing uf tiiuoiiiil bi uuigs 
Coilict (if Mull tun Imlitt oi, a laitn siihlt — 

“ S. 1 lien bit on Lot hot a uiintil cicst 
Itiii I nliill III ki lit, tliiCL iiiinuita 1 01 1, on each a laicn salilo 
Tlio Jiiiol IS Ol c isioiiallj botuc, and aomtlnnts conjointly wiUi the 
]IUll klKIMIl IS Ihi look in thoba 

ttuuk uf Iimt niM'it on a duvron ongialloa hotwoon thico took* sahli us 
iiiuii) (liLss iiKil s uf tin ilist 


'I’ht the hud of iMmciva, Imt seldom coiuleseoiiJs tofiguieiti 
i to it oi aims The 1( aim d Sii Homy Sm ilo houtvoi boio- 
Aikint, nn aliciiil sitliU tliuc mils of tht hold 

Sli Iiiinrli lliinlmlil of ntiiklnf, Ciibtclln s “ lininm Uiikuninm caUcntisalninb,' 
liui t s ililt, n fiss einbattlLil liotn ten tinea owla aigcut 


The C'tji/, nioto ubual as a cicst, is aoniotimcb boine in aims 
Will II Ins bank, comb, w attlea oi ^lls, an 1 spins arc gii on, be la 
liMikcd, tiLSltd, wiltlrd oi joivlnpped, and ninicd 
CiKkuigiie artiit tliito coclcb aigcnt, aimctl, cicstcd, and jenlappoa piojui 


Till PojHiijffi/, papagiv, 01 pjo, is ono of tlio eailiTOt liualdic 
buds 

Ciii/on aigciit on a licnd snlilo tliico poplnjajs 01 , eullatcil |:,ul<s 
lliivpngi Ol 111/ Jiliuiiiailulci aibinl, n fibs bulcs hotnttnllutepoplnjajaicit, 
hi i]c<a, Itgbid, and collaita of Hit sceoiid 


The Ohoiufli is in loputoiii Coinishhoialdij , hois black, uitliied 
ligs and btak 

rtiiislon argLiit, (liiec Coinlsh clioiiglis sahlo, boal od and leggud gnlta 
Unslou ai(,( nt, a fiss liotviecn sia Cornish chongliB piopci 

Till flhtneJln, said to he a Coiniah hiid, is home by tho family of 
Keilf , mIio c ime to fJoinnall flomWost Heilc in Nozthnmbailand, 
aiulpiohihlj iheipfoic assumed thou aims, aigent, afitAguleaho 
tween till 01 shnielloia piopoi, nftoi then migiation The hiiiess 
niaiiiod Hustings 
r)iwliil K«h», llutt fyiMfnfi oi 

The m hiionddlo, foims tho aory eaily coat of the Aron 

iltflK, of whuin IVilImni le Biito (1170) says— 


“lllninilclir itloclor ollto, qure flat 
Hot ngnonitn oi " 

"jroie swift tlion hiid lilghtAiundi] 

That gilts him nuinp and in Ms uhkld of anna is lilazontd n on, 

IIP ildPB amid tho aimed tinops, and nlthlils apcai in lest 

(Hip atatr-nns stinng, tho point light slinip) rans full upon tlw biest 

Uf Mr Guilhuime ' 


Sii Thomas Aiundtll was by EudoI]ih II <1906) iienled a count 
of Iheempiiofoi mihtmy servipp ngainst tht Tiiikb The Aiundtlls 
of Waidoiu heal sable, sii. swallows argent, 8,2,1 


Fisins — The mhohitiinls of thowatei do not play a vctyim 
poUaiit put in heinldiy, and ate sraKel) kno ,n among tho more 
am lent ( 0 its although a special md inttiesting Tolumo has been 
wiitten by Mi Monle on tlu heraldry of fishes When home 
hoiironlnlly thej rao ‘namnt," when aeitically, “hnmmnt. 


though this IS not ilu ijs eapiessed , vhtii btiifc they aio “cm 
howtd ” IS the dolphin in tht cicbt of Coiutenay 

Tht Pih, 01 lute, is tlie oldiit e\am2de of a fidi in heialdiy 
Luij of ciiailcpotp Shalsptaios Juitiet Mmllow’ gults, stnuSe of cio&s 
uosalLh), tliitt liitts Juiuiuiii aitunt (Hg 110) 

The Holphin, wh ittvoi Ins ,ioologital position niaj bt, is heialdi 
colly a fish, .is is also tht W/iafc Aa the uabltm ol D iiiplimt 
the dolphin nos adojited with tlio naiue by tho htns ippaioiit of 
llip old Fieiith monaichy, who yiuuttred with Iht fltiu-de ly s 
oroit a doliilun. h lutiuiit oi 


gnlts a doliiliin nainnt aigcnt 
Stilt, 1 chtiion bcbuttnlhitt 


dolpliins 


niiimt cmliowGd 


Dtan Swift says that Lis cousin Thoiuns Swift gave foi Ins de- 
iiLta swift 01 doltihui Iwisttd about an aiiehoi with the motto 
" 1“ eslin i lentt ” This, howtvei, w is tlio dtsico of tht iiiuitoi 
Aldus 

WhaDi] ofWrhillcy lugcnt, Hue o wli nits heads ci astd naiant solilo 

Tilt Satbcl wds olbo an caily btaiing, iiacd by Hit counts of Bai, 
who boil aznii, tniauly fitihy, tivo hubels eieth embonod oi, 
within a boidti tngiailod gults, — abtaiiiig found in the ciuaittiings 
of many Gfimnn piiutts 
The Hrtungoccoii in tho loll of Edwaid II 
Htiingaud gules, thico lititiugs li imliint aigcnt 

The manoi of hailton, Hoifolk, w ishcld by the aoiticc of picseiib- 
ing annually at tht cxthoq^iioi ccttiiii htiiiug jiits 
Hooch — ^Pttoi do Huiiihua oi Dos Eodics, bishop of Wmchtatei, 
hoio tluoc loichts 

Cofiffet — Chief Jnstuo Gastojne hoie aigont, on a polo sable a 
congei'a head oiastd ox 
Tiout 

Tioutliock iirui e, tbi it ft outs li etted in b i inglt oi gent 

Tlio Ohalot, a soit of giirntt, was used as i bidgo by tho fuuily 
of Kohan Ohabot 

The Scallop, or escallop shill, is an old and iiopulai clioigo, 
esnecinlly in Spam, as tho tinhloiii of St James of C'onixiosti lie, which 
ltd to Its being tilt sign of a ralgiim Tho seal of the fuitoimty 
of St James at Wishy (ihoul 1200) ipnitstiils St T mits is a inlgiiin 
with a scallop uiion his stiip Bu Walloi Haltigh say s — 

“(tlio mi inj sciillnp ulitll of qiilcf, 

My nUifC of faith to walk upon 
Sialis gold lit cstallops niaent, S,2,l (flg HI) 

SliUlt) oahlt, a fiss tnginlltd liitiitin tliiot w lull s oi 



Ilg ni Itg U’ llg IIS llg lit 

Belli lu s, Iksrcsk, AM) MoNETEiis — Boptilos Olid Insects aic 
chugea laiely sotii in eaily coots 

Tho Stsipent is tho healing of tho Visconti, dukes of Milan ai 
gont, a soTOont gliding in pido azmo, ciowncd oi, loiant an infant 
issuant ^los 

Tho Siuihe 01 hibse, ongnis 


&II Wm doMalhlsse ihitotoiitos do hj bsos 

riio usual hoaiini, of Iht nnmo nfVaufclian In S Walls li aruio, thico boys* 
htad ) couped nl the bust in gtnt wi enthtd about tilt iiLck v llh a aiiokc proiwi 
Bottieaua ugont, thito toads ibotinits) oi cct sablo 


Tlio Ji2p, mnsen — Mnsohinip of Woolii bote aigeiit, a ohevion 
veil botwocn thioo flies This beaiing is soon on a boas of the 
doistei nt Gnnteibiiiy, but iha ransem aie lejiieseutod ns butlorflios, 
wbiUi loses sight of tho allusion 

The See — -Both Sii Kobeit Ptol end Sii Bicheid Aikw light 
appiopiiately placed a hoe in then aims 
Ghivtcutm — A chimwia laa inodificatioii of aoino existing animal, 
though often ranch inoip than " paiPo dutorta " fjoin its typo 01 
Uicm tho most cMUnated is the winged lion of St Mark, the proud 
emblem of anment Venice Teehnienlly tho beaiing is "a/uio, a 
winged bon sejant gaidant, with a gloiy, oi , in his foie paws an 
open, hook, thoieon. ‘ Paw tibi, Maice, Ewangelisla mens,’ o\oi tho 
drxtci page a swoid aiett, — all piopoi “ 

Tho dJj aqon, though not veiy much used la Iiei aldi y, is a eluineeia 
of ancient date and much, eiiijiloyed in onily lomance Ho is thus 
desmibed — 


JO of venjin 

^u then was bis fete, 

nj» Inylc w as long and fall unmeto , 
botwcpn lit» hand and Ills taylo 
avni twent) tw 0 footo w Itlisutim f sil , 
Ills iMidT 11 ns llko a irlno ton, 

Ho shone full InlKliii against fho snn , 
II« eyoB -woie biigbt ns any glnei. 
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Tlio dragon was a favourite standard with tlie ’Welali princes, and 
■used also byfhc Anglo-NoTman sovereigns. He is drawn witlifotiT 
legs and wings, a long barbed tail usually knotted, and a body pro- 
■tccted by scales. In Englisli heraldry ha is used chiefly os a crest 
In Wales, Ehys Ap Tudor Mawr is said to have borne “ argent, 
0 dragon segreout sable." _ 

The ffrjypAoii is popular botli in romance and heraldry He is an 
erablom of Tigilance^ and inhabited a mountain, in Bactria ond 
(uarded much gold there. It was in defence of this that ho 
“ Through Iho v^kldomcsa 
Piu'auod ttid Arlmasplitn.'’ 

Ho is drawn with thff body and tail of a. lion, the head jjf a cock, a 
pair of wings, and very long sharp claws. Wlieii on his hind legs 
he is segreant. 

Morgan of Troaegar! or, agrjrplion Boerenat sable (tte. US)- 

Evelyn of Wotton; azBi'C, a eryphon passant and a chief or. 

Cotton ot Landw-adC! Biible, a chevron between tliroo gryphons* licnds erased 

The gryphon was an early cognizance of Eedvora, carl of Devon, 
ami was used statant by some branches of tlie Montaentes in the 
time of Henry III. 


tangloy i'flrgciit, a codcatilcc sable, cotuhod gtdea 

The I/nicom or Hoorne abounds in Scottish heraldry, and 'waa 
made the sinister aiipportcv of the arms of Great Britain by James I. 

VCcsto mon-clllose baste, 

Senono nostro solgnoiir, 

Ihcau Cilsb nostra airarcnr. 

C'ostl'unlcorna splrltiicl, 

Qul entre In vlsrga prist osiel.” 

Hsitlns! argent, aunicom aojont sable, ai'inod and lingued or. 

The Jl/miiteft?. 

EIIIe! argant, amormald gules, ciined. or, In her right Imnil a comb, la her left a 
mirror, argent. 

The Martial, or merlotto, n antalV bird without legs; and always 
rapi'cBoiited close. It Is one of the oldest and ooramo-nest of chargesi 
bitt seldom if ever borne singly (Sec Fleetwood, llg. IZ). 

Fumlval ot Fanihnra Ilayal : orgeat, abend between six martlets gules. 

Roger de Werloy, roll of Henry HI. i bavry of ton, organt and siilos, on a border 
naui’oclgbtmorlletsor. 

Tnowisns amd PntriTS ov the Eautu.— O f those the palm was 
an emblem of viotoiy ; the laurel, of ti-iumph j the onk, of strength; 
the olive, of peace ; the cypress, of woe j tlio ■vine, of fecundity and 
joy ;■ the Uly, of purity ; -tlie daisy, of hiunility ; ■while tlie holy 
“ Trefoil, St Jolra’a wort, and dill 
Hinder •wltelioa of thefr wtll." 

Fleur-de-lys . — At the head of heraldic floworsjif flower indeed it 
bo, is tli0j?dKr-<fd-Iyd (flg. 60), th.o Mas ffladioU said to have 

hoQn brought clown by an angel for the arms of Franco, and which 
was certainly nsed by Louis TII. and homo singly and in numbers 
by Philip Augustus, It may bo allied to the lily — 

“Tliollly, lady of tlio flowery Held, 

Or flcur-ac-lUGQ, lior lovely .paramour 

OT its original designation may have been “Fleur de Louis.’’ 
It was not at first popular either in Ncirraandy or in England, oc- 
curring but twico in the roll of Honry III., and only twenty times 
in that of Edivaid ll., nor was it until its assumption by Edward 
III. that it came into general use in England. The Cantilupea boro 
throe fleurs-do-lys baforo they added the parde’ heada (fig. 98). 

Dbjby of Colosbill;. oziu'O, a flcnr-de-Iys orient. 

Fortmaa of Oreliara-Portnion : or, a ^luvnc-Iyi azure. 

Ecanmont, lo show his claim to descend from Uia bload-roysl of' Franee, bean 
oziii'c, semdo of flcim-de-lys, n lion rampant or, ^ 

Hawkins ; ar^rent, on a saltire snblo a flour-dc-Iys or. 

How College, Oxford : sable, tlirac lUics slipped, argent. 

The J2<3A3 {Flos fiorum) 1$ a very popiilai: charger in Engliflh 
heraldry,. though in the roll of Henry III, it occurs but onc& and 
in that of Edward II. only tw-elvo times. Uaunlly iiie flower is 
boi'no alone and full-faccd> Trith five petals^ and barbs and seeds 
hetwoon thorn. If a stalk is filioun, it is. usually “ dipped,'* that is. 


Cflg 314) uriumo, a roao giuoe, uflruoa ana seedea priqpei! 

-“5 Winchester !_ azm'o, ,i rasa andpomoRnmato Impaled climidlatcd, 
Id silpped counterclianged. 


, barbed, seeded, stalked, and 

TIia_ rose is ^ao used iu the chaplet, a favourite head 

of whMli a good example moy be seen upon the conical hairnet of 
11267), iu GHoucosto eathedral. After the 
of C^Win l848, in which Bdwfwd said the Black 
Irmoa served under. Sir. Walter MTamiy,, the Idng was so pleased with 
by his. piieoner. Eustace. de Bibeaumont that he 
frotn^^his own head and gave it to Sir Eustace TviA 
:^I9 liberty, bidding him “wear it for a year for fhblove ofme.’’ 
lireyatcikot harry of six, orgeiii ana azure, three chaplets feUes- ' 


The Trefoil, Qiiairefoil, Cfitigiu/oil, and Shifoil are .all common 
charges, usually but not always borne, like the rose, without a 
stalk. 

Harvey of Ickworfh ! gules, on a bond argent tbi'oo trefoils sllppoil^ rort. 

VlTifoot of Stoke D’Abomon : azure, tliroo tiuiitrofolla argent («k. lid), 
itobert do Bollomont, earl of Leicester (1101-1220), Honied vvitli a cinquefoil, bear- 
ing on eaclr foil an ermine spot; and Uobart do Qulney, the sou of one of 
Earl Rabori's slatetB, Imro “ do goulcs ung qulntcfoil do liermyn." 
tlmfrarlle of Pomnark : gules, a sixfoil or. 



Elg. US. Pig. lid. Fig. Ill, 

The Thistle, which gives name to the Scottish order, is also on 
heraldio bearing in that oonntiy. 

Zeaves, fenilles, are borne by Loveson and Foulis ; hazel leaves hy 
Haalcrigge of Noseley j strawberry loaves, or fraises, by Fraser of 
Lovnt ; walnut leaves by Waller ; oak leave.? by Oakes j by Elmos 
of Lifford, elm leaves ; rye and barley or orge by ilye and Grniidorgo, 
lligland bears tliree eare of big. 

Wood ond Dorongb boar trees rooted up or eradlcatctl, 

Uoroogh of Cbottt'yncI : gules, the stem and trunk of a tree croaicnlcd and 
conped, aproulliig In two branches argent, 

■When Queen Elizabeth visited 'Worcester the citizens trnnsphiiitod 
a pear tree laden with fruit into the markct-placc, for wlildi atten- 
tion aha added pears to the city arms. 'Wanlen nbbey, BetUi, was 
famous for a pear that boro its name and constituted its arms — 
azure, three 'Warden pears or. The kingdom of CJronodn boro 
argent, a pomegranate slipped Jiropcr. Serjenux boro argent, a 
saltire sable between twelve cherries slipped gules. 

The ffarb, gerbe, or whoatsheaf, waa a common bearing, especially 
in Chesliiro. Sometimes the garb ia.banded of a diiruroiit colour.. 
Groavonar : azure, a garb or, 

Vernon ot Shtpbrook : or, on a foss tliroo gnrbs of the fluid. 

OBLEgTiAi.FxcnjnES. — ThO (Si«» was the cognizance of Louis XI'^,, 
with tho overbearing motto, *' Hoc pluribus impaj'." In heraldry 
this WAS blazoned as “ the sun in his splendoiu*.’’ 

Joan do la 11^ bore argent, the sun In hla splvnaour gales, 
nalph db la Hay, (emp. Henry lit., aiirercneoa this eoiit by bearing only a ray of 
“nn,^‘^* bhmc, " 

resembles a pile wavy- 
John de Fontlbus, bishop of Sly, 1220-2$, boro the sun, moon, and sercii sinrs, 
2, 1,2, 1,2,1* 

The Mom is always borne ns a crescent, and usually with tho eoii- 
oavity upwards. If this bo to tho dexter it is increscent, if to tlio 
sinistoT, decrescent. It is nu early ond. general charge, though 
seldom borne singly. 

Clinpman : per cbovron argent end gules, 
a orescent conntorchaiigod. 

Weld! azure, a foss nobuic between 
three ci-eacenia eimlno. 

Baron of co. Lincoln : azure, In cblof 
two moons Increscent and decrescent 
argobt. In hase an estollc or, 

Tbesooi of sir I-awrcnce do Derkei-ollos, 

1M2, gives a chevron between three 
crescents (fig. 118). 

Tho Star, or estoile, is UBunlly 
shown with six rays, wavy, and is 
thus, and hy not being pierced, 

(listingmshed from tho mullet. If 
there he more rays the number 
must be given. 

Ingilby of Blployr sable, on osrlLo 

One o^ho branches of Do la Hay boro ar- 
gent, an catollc of sl-xteon rays gales. 

Sir Francis Drako, In memory of Ills 

“ages, boro — ■ - ' ' - 

ion the nre 
s^'s argent. 

Mahanp his Parts. — ^T lio full ' 
human figure is very rarely borne 
in coots of arms. In Scotland the 
DaKells boar sable, a naked luau 
with arms extended, proper ; formerly lie was 'bomo suapondod f rom 
a.' gibb&t. 

Wood: azure, three zaivngo men ambulant la less, proper;. Inlliuir rlcxlcrhanids 
B shield argent charged ■with a- cress gules, in thoir sliustcr a club resting on 
tbur sltouhlerB, also proper. 

Mr "Way meutioiia an MS. at Melton, in wliioh two knights are 
represented tilting before a French princess, one of wliom hoars for 
a coat three demoiselles enged In a basket. 

Canning of Foxeoto ; argent, three blaekameors' hfeods conned sable, capped or. 
frettygnlee. 



Fig. lla. 
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Tioniniiio of CoUcmibc 

MhiiihiiI lURcnt tlntc tliiisti,! liards cniipeil at tlia 
1 uljiimhc Ilf Walton btiiis a man a iLg toi a ciLst 
ihu Islo at Ulim gitli-a, tliico aiiiiLtl in mail piopci, ftniiiiahcd and apmiod 
01, TOiijolin.ll at tin. tlilalm ami tlL-vul In tiliai,]L, u liutiliiR ooitainl) in uto 
ns Liiilj in tin. lolRn of Ltlnnid I , and po silily cmhoi <he 
A. Ttiy I 'ttnoidlniiy boailtiR la that eiaulml to 1 otoi Doilt.. „ 

ChcshlK hy Giij Lnno 1 mg (it iimi, Sth Vpiil Id Ldw ud I , foi ... 

battu, ‘Jiiitct a son ^ cscii ^d oi (.t^sablts haiii, do six pllccs c^tinf,^pal 

txiin’pli, of a giant of ninia bj a In-iald Ituppily foi luaaldiy then, me not 
tnnny am It 

Neatuii sitili, too ohln bonca anUhe nine, the slntatii siumountca b> tbo 
dtxtei, ni„uit 

Dounlns aiRsnt i iiinii a limit giilts, ciisigiied bj a lojal aonn piopci, on a 


giilot, till 00 devtoi aims conjoined at the sIionMoi, 
iiiat gules 


odgo of Stopsvoith, 


Th( “quaujiu tuhicia" oi fi\e woutnH of the ciueiflxioa ue t 
coiniuoii KilesiiisLiLil hciiing oil aiolntGctmil shields, “uiil seiuil 
hishopiies hi 11 iiguies of s unta on then ehulds, bnt tlicse nio 
6011 1 el V i\ tlhiii the linuta of piopci hoialtlty Thus the aims of tlio 
SCO of (JliuhesUi me — 

Aziiio, Piealyt.. Juliii iniliGd, sonled on a tnnibstnnc, in his sintstci liand a 
inoimil, bia do-tti 1 extended, all ni In Ins moiitli a snoid fosanise aigent, 
Iiiltud and pometled or, the point to tlio ainiatoi 
IflsrnLLANJ oiTS Onirns — Ilihntt — The helmet completed tlio 
Istiight’s ciiuipmeut IIo iioio “rceii an cou, son honulmc sni H 
tetc, ct son ghuve lu poing,” oi, 

“Ilia helm of Iiiionn IiiiRlii, 

Ills saddel ssas of teioll hone. 

Ills biidlo ns the aim ahono, 

Ilia apcie \tns of fine cypicsa ” 

Ilinidui ornungcifaid saidr lliiceliolinctsaigeut, gainis1iodoi,siitliaboidei 
ongiulleil of the soeiind llio motto lofeiiiiic, to the omitted fomtb hiJtnct 
IS execedin(,1y Iiapp), ‘ Quaitn salutla " 

Mo} ion, 01 steel cap 

Rtudenel of Ceno aigcnt, a chosion betnoen tliico moitons aublc 


Oau7iiJ(l 

Climtei of rioguntei atiblo, llitce dextoi gauntleta oi 

The S'uoxl IS mueh used in hci nidi y, itisastho oldest wcajion 
mil that most thought of The sokhoi in all tune waa the man of 
tho swoid D unaseus, Cologne, Bilbao woio in tiun famous foi the 
maiiurnotuio, as uas among smiths Andica cli Foiiaia Tho 
sssoids of gieat soldieis have heen colohi vtod IMiowanoo os the 
suoid of SiViijQO, Evcalihai of AiLhur, Toillofoi of Ctjoui do Lion — 
“ Sehn afui lama s magle Wade 
tVaa h} dwaifa at luidiilglit mode ' 


Thoic sv IS ilso tho svoapon hy wliieh Eoland, -vvith “huge tno 
handed sway," chft tho passol Eoiieesvallos, 

“ And to the onotmous laboui loft hia name " 

Tho nwotd of Talliot hoio “Sum Tilboli pio siiioue inmiioos 
siios,” — “Bid LvUn,” says Puller, “on it, bnt good steel m it" 
Kill!; Tnhn gave his ossn snoidto the town of L}un Begia with tho 
mseaption, “ hiisis hie donum fuitiegts Joannis, atuo ipsiuslateio 
tliitum " The swoid ot hcinldty is tno handed 


kllpcc of lellpcc nigcnt, a swoid bondniso sable 
The jif’s IS as loekoncd a manly sveapon — 
“lililg rieluiid, ns I nndoistond, 

1 et lie went out of Englonde, 

T et make an axi lot tlio nones, 
Ihoiuitli to ciiialk tho Saiaconj bouca 


llicioon stoic tneiity pound of stcele ’ 

Tho Diimsh battle axe ssas famous "Vyaltci do Plamxiton held 
riumptou hy tho tciiuia of i Danish nxe that hnng up m hia litdl 
then 


Ilael In}l gules, Ibiee naiiiah axes oi 

XfOiC — ^The nuns gianted to Slialveapenio’s fithoi weie, oi, on a 
bond Scibli a 1 luee of tho field 

JltOil — ^Tlus IS a common beniing among tho ‘Welsh of 
Gliinoigan and Biceknociv, and used by Jones of Foiimon sable, a 
ehevKiii boUuen Unco speai heads aiMiil, points enilnnea gules 
It IS quttitiied hy Le'wis of Qioeiimoaaow, a codot of Vau, and by 
otlicis 

Tho Aihlmt, oi cioss-bow, was a most unpmnuai weapon, os 
loiniuiiig no sliongtli or manliness foi its use Eichnrdl is gene 
rally said to hat c met liis death from a cross how , but the coils of 
jitfisideen, who claimed to lopiosont Bertiand do Gonidoa, beoi as 
tluu cicst iuo nuns diawing a long bow The oiossbow wos 
fuiTmldcii by Innoeont II and the cmpcioi Comod at a comicil 
in 1139 Onillttume de D61o, who wiote befoio 1200, says of this 
weapon — 


"Pm eJfoit do lanoo ot d’eten, 
ronqnciant tO} set ennomloa 
Ta oiboldlilccs nu fa mis, 

Poi sa guano 11 autoiltc/ " 


ITeveitheloss as eaily as 1270 tlio mastci of tho oioss bows was a 
gloat ofhoei ol tho Eronch crown 
Arbljtter ermine, n cios*4>aw In pals guloa 
Tlie Boio, though feimcd of Bponish yew, was essentially on 
English weapon It occuia in lieioldry, though scaicely so firequenily 


as might haso been expected, and chiefly m allusion to a uamo 
Tho belt 01 bildiick, slioif of aiiowfe, buoklei, and swfnd com 
pleted the equipment of an aiclioi — 


Then bnudiKl s sot aiUi studs, atha ai t tlioli slionlilois casi. 
To nliich, nndci tlich lums, thcli slionvca neic buckled lust, 
A slioit swoid at thch belt, a buoMci scaics ii spun, 

■ft ho sti lick below Uia kune, nut count! d then n man 
All mode of Sp misli ] ew, then bon s n cio wondi oiis ttioiig , 
rhfj notanaiioii diew but n at a cloth) mil Jong 
Of aichci} tlic} had tho vu) petfect ciaCt ” 


The bow uas used by the English in the attack on tho ije ol Eho 
m 1627 


loncs of Sticall un cim no, tin to boirs p dca Isl sti ung gules (flg 117) 
The Ai7ou> — ^Diiyton desoiibes 

“ rhch Biiona finely pan cil foi tiinbci and foi foalhoi. 

With iilieh nnd Iliarll ploiccd, to fly in any ncuthci 
Anil shot they niththe lonnd, tho siiuaio, or foil ed pile, 
ihc loose gate such a tuung as might bo licaid a mile 


The hmgcsBGS of Sheflicld seal uith a sheaf of ai lov s 
BndhoU, oi hozon 

\\ Dliam dc Giesley held a manor “ pci utuiin aicum ol unam bozancm ' 
Bo/on of fiaiioskb) aigciil., thtco biidbolts gulot, festhmed oi 


The PlusoTi, Ol hioad auow 


Sjdncj ofFensliuist oi, 
llojoi of Iloyci’s najes 


a pheon a/uic (flg 110) 
siblo, a chOMuii betiicon 


tiller blond anon B nigcnt 


In hoiolJiy snows aio usually dinwii as clothynd shafts The 
pheon is alwayx diawn uith tho hsatl only 

Besides those, and also moie oi less connected with wai and the 
cha&o, oio tho buckle, bauiaclo, ealthiop, castle, fiicball, hnnimci, 
horseshoe, hunting hoin, maul, pick, spin, sLuinp, tnd soma 
huiidieds of imacellaneous objcels, tiavelling so fai out of the Icgiti 
mate ohaigek ot licialdiy as to include apples and aeoius, hetluvcs, 
and atuinstylo A vuy lew of tho most ancient have been selected 
Waltu Agiiid hold Tutbmy nndoi Ilcmy III by n v Into Iiuntci a lioin, and bon. 
foi lums nigcnt, thiLoliunhiis lunna sable 


Tho Oham boine by the kings of Nnsaiio, tho piwzlo and delight 
of Fioiich heiolds, “miles, a tiollis of chains oi, in moss and 
siltiie," also blazontd “gules, a cai bimdo dosed and pomdlcd oi," 
01 by tho Spanish boi aids — “ cadems d’oio ationosados en eniiipo 

do single " 

Tho Aiinuht, s ud to bo a link of moil 
klusklasc of rdenhall, ilimod fiom Vipont sriiio, nix annulets oi, a,S,l 
lonthci also denstd hit aimB,oi, ux nniuilets niblc, d,J,l, fium tho same Borneo 
Cedavrop — afoui spiked implement, so au anged th il when tliiown 
on the. giound one spikealnays stood upiight Oilthiopsueio used 
to keep olT carahy Biuoe used them at Bcinnockbuiii, and among 
tho stoics at Dovei ctstlo, 10 Edwaid III , was i baiiel containing 
2900 calkotiappos Eioissoii says tho liiighsh on ono occasion 
supplied then pi ice by sticking their spins into tho gioiiiiil 
Uoisomnn oi, tinco caltlu ops gules C<lg 120) 



rig 110 rig 110 rig iii rig is2 

Cadle 

Hm orminc, on n teas sable n castlo fuplo ton eiod aigcnt 

Oontb — singnlni bcaiing of high riitiquity boino by Ponsonby 
of Ponsonby and. Tuiistall of Thulnnd 
Ovpi 

Aigontlna aigont, lluco cops gulos 
Gushions, oieillieis 
rails of bloiay aigont, tinea pillows gules 

Uolraa de Pedinan, in the loU of lleniy III do goifloe, » f oU horciloia d’oi 

rosslbly tbcje ueblids 

Tima — ^Tlio Dukes d'Uibiuo boio a papal tiaia 
C^oiona (muial, naval, and others) and t7iUiea aio not uneom 
mon in oiins Tlio Boikeley crest is a mitre Tho nccncelin or 
mown of rue was used in 1160 by Saxony Beinbaul of Anhalt 
boio boiry of eight or and aable, a cianoelin veit 

ZTidUt — ^This 13 nsnolly called a spm lowel, but it was in use 
long befoie the lowelled spur Besides being cinplojod as a dilTei- 
enoe, it is a constituent of Domboiloss coats of aims 
AsSheion of DowHlmni nTgont, a mullet pierced sable 


But it is genoially boino m nnmbeis (seo flg 16) , , , 

The jMwipIvaA, or galley The bearing of tho Xoids of the Isles, 
qoarteipd by the duKos of Argyll for Lome, is aigont, a lymplmd, 
wds furled and oars m action, oil sable, flags flying guloa (ng 121) 
The JI/iswicA, oi lady’s sleeve — 

“ A lody’s sloove tugli sptiitcd ITiistiiigs boic " 

The eaila of Pombioke boi e or, a inanudh gules , those of Hunting 
don boar niweiit, a maunoh sable It was borne also by Flamvillo, 
Whaitan, Mauukel, Conyers, and many otheis Bayaidtoo'k a lady’s 
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Tlio Jiatie.rlim-rmn is liorne iDy the 
Borties, caiis of L;ind3(!j''j sonic time dukes 
of Ancastcr, ivitU tlio allusive motto, 

“Vivttis ni'iete foi-tioi'” (fig, 122). 

The JSacarbiinoU was n very early hearing 
of the Maiidovillcs. It is a cross of eight 
rays, set with kiiohs mid the arms ending in 
doiirs-de-lya. In another form the ends are 
coiiiiBetiid by oross-lmra. Tlie esoarlmnclo > 
of the reign of Henry III. resembles the jj 
iron work on doors of that period. 

an us’.'ni’Iuinclo uf dglit rsj'B eules, flcurel 
poiuottiJe or. 

Among musical instrunieiita the Clariim 
in borne by Cri-nuviUo, and is seen on tiles 
at fTeatli abbey. It resembles a pan-pipe. 

Tlie Trumjtci is seen on the fine Trumping- 
loii brass near Cambridge. 
tVimiiin.s cif Tliamc! samo, two mean ijlpe.i saUlc-r- 
wlso, the flexter over the sinister, between four 
snlllrcs jiritont. 

Tlio ll^atep JJudgel or bucket i.s an e-uly 
uhai-go idoutified with the names of Hos 
and lioso. Hos, liowever, got it from the 
Truahuts of Buh'oir, who poasihly boro it 
ns lords of Mhitro in Holderness. Mr Plnnoho has discovered n. 
drawing of n piir of ivator budgets in notual use. They n 
leather, and carried in jiairs on a stick over the sliouldcr. 
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Debased IIeealdiiy. 

Of debased heraldry there is no lack of examiiles, 
and n few are ancient. Thomas de Insula, bishop of Ely 
(1345-61), hure gales, three bezants, on each a crowned 
king, robed sable, doublod ermine, sustaining a covered cup 
in. his right hand and a sword in his left, both or. No 
doubt, like the arms of the sees of Cluchester and Salisbury, 
this extraordinary coat was meant to be painted on a ban- 
ner. Oamdeu granted a great number o£ coats, mostly of 
a complex character, and since liis time heraldic taste has 
not improved. Tetlow (granted 1760) bore “on a book 
erect gules, cla.sped and leaved or, a silver penny argent, 
thereon written the Lord’s Prayer j at the top of the book 
a dove jiroper, in his beak a crowquiU pen sable.” Other 
grants show iiegroeci working in a idantation, Chinese 
piorters carrying cinnamon, (fee. The grants to Lord Nelson 
and his gallant cajitaius, and to the elder Hexschel, are 
utterly uiiheraldic. It can scarcely be wondered at that 
Lord Chesterfield, correcting the Garter of his day, re- 
marked, “You fooliah man, you don’t understand your 
own foolish bu 8 in 0 .ss.” 


DiPPEHEE-CES and hlAEKS OE CaDENOY. 

The object of an armorial hearing having been to dis- 
tinguish one iron-slieathed warrior from another, it was 
necessary to provide bearings for the members of a family, 
all entitled to take the paternal coat. This was managed 
by the introduction of a difference (French, brisiire), usually 
some slight but well-marked alteration, sometimes by in- 
verting the tinctures, sometimes by changing an ordinary 
or a smaller charge, as a bend for a fess, or a crosslet for 
a martlet. Where an heire,s.s had been married a part of 
her coat was often introduced. The object was with a suffi- 
cient difference to show the connexion with the head of the 
house. The following examples are from the families of 
Hastings and Zouch. Females, who wore no armour, did 
riot need distinguishing marks, and bore the coat unbroken. 
Sir John Hastings bore (.see fig. 123} or, ft uiinmch gules, called "le 
cle ploin armes, ” 

Sir William Hastings bore tlio same, with a label of Pembroke. 

■Sir John Hastings bore the same, with a border of Tolence. ' 

Sir Edmund Hostings bore, tho same, with a Inbcd vert. 


Sir Nicholas Hastings boro the samo, with a label azure. 

!5ir Miles Hastings boro or, a fesa and a chief, three mullets gules. 

Sir Philip Hastings bore the same, with a label azure. 

Sir Bobert Hnstinga bore aniline on a chief szure, three mnllnts or. 

The label of Pembroke and border of Valence show the match 
with the hoiress of Valence, earl of Pembroke. Sir Miles 
formed ft distinct bianeli, that of Daylesford, probably before 
armorial bearings wore fixed; his deBcendauts, lioivevor, 
i-ctui-ned to the inaunch. 

Sir Alan la Zouch boro gules, bezaiity. 

Sir ■William la Zouch bore the same, with n quarter crnniio. 

Sir ‘William la Zouch boro the same, with a label azure. 

Sir Oliver la Zouch bora the .same, with a chevron oniiine. 

Sir Amory la Zouch bore the same, ivitli a bend argent. 

Sir Thomas la Zouch bore the same, on a fpiarter nrgciit a mullet 

The quarter eiuiiuo is to show the descent from the dukes of 
Briton iiy. 


These and many othera of an early date are suitable for 
their purpoaoj but, as armorial bearings became less aetnnlly 
useful, alterations of a different character ei’cpt in. Tlie label, 
however, retained its place. It closely resembles the strap 
with pendants which from the saddle crossed the liorHo's 
chest. Theenrliestexamploof itsuseis said to heby Goofirey, 
son of Henry II., in 1153, but a more certain case is the seal 
of Saher do Quincy, though w’hother there borne ns n. chiirge 
or as a difference is uncertain. At Caerlavrock hlnuriee do 
Berkeley bore a blue label “parceiiue ces pore vivoit.” la 
Scotland William Fraser, in 1295, uses a label of tliroo points 
and on each three roses or mullets, probably meant for 
“fraisea” or strawberry leaves. The mullet, crescent, and 
fleur-de-lys are used as differences about the same time. The 
label, even then, was most frequently used by the eldest 
son, but occasionally he used the crescent, and the liiliol 
was taken by the second son. The royal liouso gonorally 
used the label, but occasionally the border. Edward 
I., as prince, bore a label of five points n/.urc ; Ediiiuud 
Orouohbaok his brotber, wbo married a French princoas, 
charged the label with fleurs-de-lys. His second son, Henry, 
bore England with a bendlet ermine. Thomas and Edwui'd, 
second and third sons of Edward I., used labels. .Edwiird 
IV., as prince, boro on his great seal a Iiibol of llirco, mill 
on his uountei'seal one of fivo points. John of Eltliitiii, his 
brother, boi-e England with a border' of Fniiico. Tlio Jllrick 
Pi'ince, who bore Franco and England quarterly, added n 
label argent, and Richard, during his father’s lifo, placod a 
cross of St George on the middle point. Liniiol, third 
sou of Edward III., having married the heiress of Do ClaTO 
and De Burgh, used a label and on each point a canton 
gules, said to be the original arms of Do Clare, and on liia 
seal ns earl of Ulster each point bore a cross for Do Burgh. 
The number of points was matter of inditrcroiiee, though 
usually confined to three. The label it.SBlf was, on tlie 
whole, and has continued to be, a mark for nil the princes 
of the royal house. 

Setting aside the royal family, a now system of differ- 
ences came into use, and is touched upon hy Upton early 
in the 15th century, though then but imperfect. Ho gives 
the crescent to the eldest son, and to tlie othoi's the label 
with three or more points in Bucces.sion. Dame Berncr.s, 
in 1486, besides employing tlie billet, crosslet, and other 
marks, describes a method of differencing by “gcrrattiiig,” 
that is, powdering the field with billets or other charges, 
but the good lady’s coats are often nuBro fanoiea. Tho iirst 
regular appearance of the modern system i.s on the effigies 
of seven Beauchamp cadets in St Mary’s windows at VVar- 
wiek. Tliere the label, annulet, crescent, martlet, ileur- 
de-lya, and mullet indicate the several cadets. Tlio 
label is placed in chief, the I'est on tho fesa point of each 
surcoat. 

The modern marks now reguloa-ly admitted are — (I) tbo 
label of three points ; (2) tlie crescent ; (3) tho mullet : (4) 
tho martlet; (6) the annulet; (6) the fleur-de-lys; (7) tlie 
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rose , (8) the cross moline , (9) the octofoil (fig 124) 
The cldei so a of the elder son places a label npon a label, 
the second a ciesceut, and so on, so that the ninth son of a 
ninth sou would beai an octofoil upon an octofoil, pointing 
out the relationship of each member to the patent stock 
Piactically, howevei, matks of cadency aia but seldom 
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used The eails of llaiiington indeed, descending fiom 
the second son of a second son, pi tec a oioaceut upon a 
Close ont Loids Abcigivcnny and Biaybrooke diffeience 
then Neville saltiio with a lose, as spiingmg from the 
sovonth son of llalph, eail of Westmoi eland On the other 
hand Loid Dei by, though a cadet, boais his aims unbioken 

Jlfajls of IlietjUimary mo \eiy vaiious, and on the 
oailioi coats not to be distinguished fiom differences 
Ihobably the cailiest English o’camplc is afforded by Win 
Longspoo, uatuial son of Homy II , who boie six lioncek, 
no doubt donvod from his fathoi, though usually attiibiited 
to Ins \Mto Ela, heuess of the earldom of Salisbmy Hia 
countoiscal boais the long swoid whence he derived his 
name The sons of Ifiohaid, brothoi of ELeniy III , boie 
thou fatlioi’&lioii of Foitou, inverting the colours, until Sii 
Qooflicy Cornwall took piisonei the duko of Biitanny, 
when ho changed Ins field to oiniine In the loU of Ed- 
wnid II , Sii John Lovol le Bastaid boie Level, usually oi 
and gules, with “ un label d'azui ” Sii Rogei Clarendon, 
son nl tho Black Fiiiico, has already been mentioned (page 
701) John Boaufoit, son of John of Gaunt, boio per 
lialo aigont, and avuie on a bend gulos three lions of Eng- 
land, with Ins fathei’s label Aftei his semi-legitunizatiou 
lie bine England with a boidei gobonny aigent and azure, 
tho Lancastei oolouis Arthm, Viscount Lisle, son of 
Edwaid IV, placed a bAton ovoi hia fathei’s aims 
Sometimes the fathoi ’s coat was altoiod Sii John 
Stanley boie a coat compounded of Stanley and LaUiom 
Somotimos a bAton simstei was added, sometimes a bordoi 
SkicLly a natnial son does not adopt lira fatboi’s quarter 
mgs, unless such as oie habitually boine conjoined, as the 
royal aims Tho descendants of Cliailes II heoi tho whole 
anus with a bllton sinister oi boidei , those of WilliomlV 
tho baton With tho house of Boui bon the bAton marked 
tho cadets, tbebAton sinister the bastaids Sir Gilbert Tal- 
bot (15G9), son of a bostaid son of Sii Qilbeit Talbo^ was 
allowed Talbot and tho usual five quarteiings of the fanuly, 
with a bondlot simstoi over the whole, but this is unusual 

RujCiPfa OP Blazon 

To blazon a coat of aims is to describe it in the techmeed 
language of Iieialdiy , and, although, the works of the fiitheis 
of heraldic lore contain much irielevant matfcei, and some 
contusion of airangement, the rules of blazon, by whom- 
soever devised or perfected, are remaikable for their pie 
cisiou, brevity, and completeness Great and sucoe^ul 
cnio has been taken to jn educe clour and sunple order, to 
avoid leptfaLtion, and to preserve a certain uniformity of 
arrangement through much complexity of detail Ihe 
teolinioalities arise lu great meosme from the use of 
teims once well known, and the language, as was to be ex- 
pected, ahowa traces of the French and Frauco-Noiman 
channels tlirough which the “gentle art” reached England 
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Fust comes the desciiption of the field, its colour, or the 
aiiangement of the colours (it more than one), and tho 
chaiactei of the paititioii lines when parted Thus the 
“ paima inglonus alba ” would he blazoned “ he beaieth 
aigent” The coat of Waldgiaie is pei pale aigent and 
gules , that of D’Ebioicia, earl of Gloucester, was “per pale 
dancette aigent and gules ” 

Next follow the charges, and first those of most im- 
portance and noaiest the field, their name, number, and 
position (it an animal, its attitude), and finally the colour 
The principal chaige is that which occupies the principal 
position Thus Backhouse of Kellct boie party per saltue, 
azure and oi, a saltue ermine, Bigland of Bigland, azuio, 
two ears of bigg oi Wheie the principal chaigo is an 
oidinaiy placed between smalloi chaiges, it follows tho 
field Foliot, — or, afess between tv/o chevrons gules The 
same lulo holds wheie the oidinaiy is chaiged, as in Biaith- 
waite of High Wiay, — ^gulos,on a chevron argent tliieo cross 
ciosslets fitchy sable, or when the two aie combined, as 
Ken of Cesafoid, — ^veit, upon a diovion between three um- 
coins’ heads erased aigent, homed and ciined or, as many 
, mullets sable Where the oidinaiy may bo cliargedjbut does 
not admit of being placed between charges, it is blazoned 
thus Russell, — aigent, a lion lainpant gules, on a chief 
sable thiee escallops of the field If the field bo somde of 
figures {i e, besprinkled with thorn in regulai oidei) they 
follow it Pioiiopoint, — aigent, seinde of cinquefoils gules, 
a lion rampant sable Had the cinquefoils been on tho lion 
instead of on tiro field the blazon would have run, aigent a 
lion lampant sable, semde of cinquefoils gules 

The airangement of common charges has already been 
ecpiained (page 698, fig 86) — if one, cential, if two, pci 
pale , if thneo, 2 ancl 1 , if moio, as must be specified, as in 
Babington (fig 9) Such diminutives as aio borne in pairs 
follow then oidinaiy Cludde, — argent, a bond between 
fom cotises sable To avoid lepotition, if a tmetme ocouta 
twice reference is made to the fiist Scott of Abbotsford, 
— or, two mullets in chief and a crescent in fess, azure, 
within an orle of the last , and so if the same number of 
chaiges occurs twice, the words ''as many” aio used 
Maling of Seal borough, — eimine, on a chevron veit between 
three hawks’ jesses as many loses aigent XJplon, who 
wiote in Latin, is put to strange shifts to express his mean- 
ing He thus blazons the aims of Moi timer (fig 63) — 

“Poitavitaimaboiiata, et caput sonti palatum est et aiigulituni 
de ozoiio et auio, cum nuoilam scuto nmplici do argonto ” In 
hotoldic Fiouoh this iv, “II poitoit bailee et ung ohet imlcc cmieteo 
d’asm et d’or, et ung escu simple d’nigent " 

The following, fiom Menostiioi, ib the full blazon of the 
aims of the old kings of France — 

D’osiu itioisiloius do lys d’oi 2 and 1 Eseu timbid d’uncnsque 
ouveit d oi place do front, acsoity do ees lambToqwmod'oi et d’asur, 
couiounc de la. couionno impoiialo Fiangoise, ontouid des colhets 
dos oidtes du St Espiit ob St SIiclicl, aoutenu pai deux angoa vetns 
on Levites , la dolmntiqne des dmanx do Tobcu tenant cliaann un 
binieie de Fionoo , le tout place sous un giaud pavilion d’asur lleui- 
de lisd d’oi double d’eimines , la comble layonnd d’oi et couronne 
do li comonno impel inlo Eranfoise 

Lo dit pavilion attache A la haniere on oiiflammo dn Boyeaume 
Cu du gueiio, " Montjoye St Denis " Devise, “ Lilia non Inborout 
nequo nent,” alluding to tlie operation of tlie Salio law 

Mahshallino Arms. 

Maishallmg is the disposing oi aiianging of such coats of 
aims as have to be included in one shield. Blazoning deals 
with the particulars of each ooat, maishalhng with its posi- 
tion aw regards other coats Arms maybe arranged per pale or 
impaled, or the shield maybe divided into as many sqaari^ 
as may be requited, when it is said to be quartered, The 
first coat, that of tho bearer, may or may not be repeated in 
the lost qnaibei as may be required to make up an even num- 
bei of squares, which, though not necessary, is desirable 
XI. — 89 
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Fur a time armorial bearings were purely personal, and 
intended to supply a want only felt by tbe wearer of armour. 
Hence, at first, females do not seem to have used them, 
nud when a place was found for them on armorial seals, the 
coat was regarded as that of their father, and therefore not 
differenced. For a time they seem to have had a separate 
shield. Ou one of the seals of Margaret of France, queen 
oE Edward I., his three lions are displayed upon the point of 
her tunic, and on her right hand is a shield of France, on 
her left, one with a lion rampant. On the reverse is a 
shield of England, and around it, outside, a border of 
Prance, Margaret Bruce of Skelton married Bobert de 
Bos, Her seal (1280) bears her afflgy, somewhat defaced, 
so that nothing can he distinguished ou her dress, but on 
her right is a shield of Eos, on her left one of Bruce. 

A well-known seal, date about 1347, is that of Joan, 
daughter of Henry count of Bar, by Eleanor daughter of 
Edward 1. by Eleanor of Castile. Joan was widow of 
Warren, earl of Surrey. Her seal is circular, with nine 
compartments. In the centre is Warren for her husband j 
above and below, England for her grandsire; right and 
left are two barbels for her father. These four are ou 
lozenges. In the four corner compartments are — (1) and 
(4)-a lion for Leon, and (2) and (3) a castle for Castil^ for 
her grandmother. This is a sorb of nebulous quartering. 

To this succeeded the allotment to the wife of the sinister 
half of the husband’s shield, displayed as though two 
shields had been divided vertically and unite^ omitting 
therefore the adjacent half of each coat. This is called 
dimldiation, aud the shields so joined constitute an im- 
palement. Another seal of Margaret of Prance iUuatrates 
this practice. In it half of England impales half of France. 
There is a good example of dimidiation in. 
the tomb of William de Valence at Westrain- 
etec, where Valence impales Olermont-lTeBle, 
both dimidiated. An early German seal 
corahines half an eagle with half a lion in 
this way; The arms of the Cinque Porta are 
remarkable examples of dimidiation. In each, ite* 
the lions of England are dimidiated with the arms of fhe 
special Port. That of Hastings (fig. 126) is party per 
pale dimidiated, Dexter, gules, 
three lions poasaut gardant or; 

Sinister, azure, three demi-hulks 
of ships argent. Sometimes one 
of the coats only was dimidiated. 

Eleanor (Monteiidre) was widow of 
Guy PeiTe. Her seal (1 348) has 
a shield of Ferre, a cross luoline 
and over it a hdton, dimidiated, 
impaling Montendre, a lion within 
an orle of trefoils. The lion is 
whole. The seal of Elizabeth, 
wife of Sir Lawrence Berkerolles 
(fig. 126), — ^ azure, a chevron or, 
between three crescents argent, 
impaling a lion rampant, — is a 
good example of an imimlement 
without dimidiation (date 1392). 

XTsirally the lady has the sinister 
side, but in, the seal of Marion, 
wife of Sir WUliam Dalziel (1392) 
this is reversed, as it is iu the im- 
paled shield of John of Gaunt, 
where his wife, a daughter of risf. m 

Peter of Castile and Leon, has tlie dexter side, Dimidi- 
ation is not applicable to all coats. A canton on the 
sinister coat would be lost, and a chevron be converted 
into a bend. _Th6 treasure, orle, and border were usually, 
not always, dimidiated j and although this form' of im- 
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palemeut has fallen into disuse, these charges are still borne 
dimidiated, as may be seen with the border and tressuro on 
the tomb of Mary, queen of Scots. 

When the lady was the last of her race, various modes 
were devised for the conservation of her name and arms. 
Thus on the death (1193) of Bobert de Lacy, last of the 
line of Pontefract, John, constable of Chester, half-brother 
to Bobert by his mother, took the name and arms of Lacy,, 
and was ancestor of the earls of Linoolti of that name. Iu 
the same century Isabel, heiress of Earl Warreu, married 
1 Hamelin Plantagenet, who took the name, aud their chil- 
dren bore the arms of Warren; and so with the Mandevilles, 
earls of Essex. 

Sometimes a coat was compounded of the two families. 
Thus Mr Planch4 is of opinion that the bend was added to 
the paternal coat of Bohun, on the marriage with the 
heiress of Milo, eail of Hereford. Scottish seals show 
many examples of such composition. Eustncca Colvile, 
widow of Beginaldle Chein, in 1316, boro a cross inoline, 
square pierced, for Colvile, between four cross crosslete 
fitchy for Chein. About the middle of the 14tli century 
began the practice of placing the arms of females upon a 
lozenge. As early as 1347 Elizabeth D’Arcy so boars her 
arms, as in 1356 does Maud Fitz Pajme. The seal of Joan 
Beaufort, widow of James L, affords the earliest Scottish 
example. 

The fimt step towards a regular method of preserving 
heraldically the memory of a family extinct in the male 
line seems to have been taken in Si)ain by a process now 
known as quartering. Eleanor of Cgstile, queen of Edward 
I., has upon her tomb a shield divided into four quarters, 
in the first and fourth of which is Castile, and the second 
and third Leon. The practice, though not finally regulated, 
was approved, for on the seal of the " Sho-wolf of France,” 
queen of Edward H., the shield is quartered (1) Eng- 
land, (2) France, (3) Havarro, (4) Champagne, mixing 
up confiaedly the arms of husband and wife, as they also 
are upon the shield of Philippa of Huinault, quoou of Ed- 
ward IlL, who bore quarterly, (1) and (4) England, (2) and 

(3) Hainault and Holland. A very early instnnoo of 
regular quartering occurs in the will of Humphrey Bohun, 
earl of Hereford, dated 11th August 1319, by which ho be- 
queaths a courte-point quartered with the arms of England 
and Bohun. This is five years hoforo the accession of 
Edward III., and makes it probable that the quartered coat 
of William de Foix at Winchester is original. 

Under Edward III. quartering came into general use. 
The king led the way by quai-tex*ing Franco and England, 
and the earl of Pembroke followed, quartering Hustings and 
Valence, John Hastings, his son, commemorated on his 
shield his father’s match with Ann daughter of Margaret, 
duchess of Norfolk, a oo-heir of Thomas of Brotherton, and 
this affords au early instauce of the precedence often given 
in quartering to the royal arms. J obn Hastings bore quar- 
terly of four — (1) and (4) Brotherton (Plantagenet), (2) 
Hastings, (3) V^enee ; and, on another example — C) and 

(4) Brotherton, (2) and (3) Hastings quartering Valence. 
This latter arran^ment of sub-quartering shows a consider- 
able advanceln the eystera. Henry IV. combined quarter- 
ing with dimidiation in a shield long preserved in the 
window of Christ Church, Newgate, which bore Franco and 
En^and quarterly, impaling Franco with a bend gobonny, 
and Navarre quarterly, dimidiated, for Joaii of Navarre. 
In this case Ist and 3d quarters were mnoved, and the 
sinister bearings thus reduced to what may bo better 
blazoned as p^ty per fess, (1) Navarre, (2) France, The 
French sometimes quartered diagonally, called “ JScartWe 
ensautoir." The old kings of Sicily thus divided their 
dhield : parfc^ per saltire, (1) and (4) Aragon, (2) and (3) 
Swabia, This plan never found favour in England, where 
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iL regular system of quartering sprang up, and lias continued 
in use. A quartered sliield, tkougli of no special family, 
is shown by fig. 12. 

At first the arms of an heiress were impaled by her 
husband, but latterly they were placed on a central 
inoscutcheon designated au escutcheon of pretence. The 


children divided the shield into four quarters, and placed 
the paternal coat 1 and dr, the maternal 2 and 3. If a 
second heiress came in, she was placed in !N'o. 3 j if a third, 
in No. 4 j if more, lie shield was divided as required. 
The following pedigi-es will explain the system. In it all 
the descents that did not bring in an heiress are omitted. 

4. Wnloraii de Newburgh 


1. Balpli (le KontlioTmer. 6. Wm. Mauduit=4. Alice. 

2, John de Montaeutc=l. Margaret. 6. "Wm. BcauchompyS. Isabel. 7. Hugh lo Despenser=8. Ahanor de Clare. 


3. Eichard Neville==2. Ji 


6. Bichard Beaachnmp=:7. Isabel. 


3. Richard Neville == 6. Anno. 


gtdes. 
chevron ermine. 


0. Geo. D. of Clarence — 3. Isabel. 

1. bloutlionner : or, an eagle displayed vert. 

2. hloiitacutu ! argent, thi-ee I'nsils conj( 

3. Neville : gules, a saltire argent. 

4. Nuwburgli : chcoquy or and azure, 

6. Maudiiit : argent, two bars gules, 

6. Beauchamp ; gules, a foss between six cross croaslets on 

7. Le Despensor : quarterly, 1 and 4 argent, 2 and 8 gules, a fret 

or, over all a ribbon sable. 

8. De Clare : or, three chevrons gules. 

0. Clarence : quarterly !Fi*anoo and England, a label of throe points 
argent, each charged with a canton gules. 

10. Gloiiooator : quarterly Eran.ce and England, a label of three 
points ermine, on each point a canton argent. 

The arniorial bearings of each generation will be aa fol- 
lows : — 


10. Richard D. of Gloucester (Richard III.) -3, Anno. 


alone. 5. Mauduit impaling 
laling quarterly, 1 and 4 
‘7. Lo Dosponser impaling 


bloiitlionnor. 4. Nowbu-o- — — — . -- , 

Nowlnivgb. 0. Boauohamp impaling quarterly, 

Mauduit, 2 and 8 Newburgh. * ’ 

Do Clare. 

0. R, Beauchamp quarterly of four — 1 ond 4 Beauchamp, 2 
Mauduit, 3 Newburgh; impaling quarterly of four — lend 
4 Le Despensor, 2 and 8 De Clare. 


3. E. Neville : quarterly of four— 1 and 4 Neville, 2Montacute, 
3 Monthermer ; imjioling quarterly of six — 1 and 0 Beau- 
champ, 2 Mauduit, 3 Newburgh, 4 Le Despeuser, 6 Do 
Clare. 


Newburgh, 7 Le Despenser, 8 De Clare. 

The above, being a well-lmown and very noble pedigree, 
has been selected to illustrate the system of quartering, which 
is explained by the shield (fig. 127), thus emblazoned : — 
1, Gooige, duke of Clarenoe } 2, Neville, who brings in 8, Monta- 
cute ; 4, Montheimor ; 8, Beauchamp, who brings in 0, Mauduit ; 

7, Newburgh j 8, Le Despemser ; 9, De Clore. r— r- 

Unfortunately the several bearers of i a 3 

these anna were fanciful, aud some- 

times gave precedence to one and some- 
times to anotlier coat, and indeed never 
used the whole, which would have 
crowded their shields and caparisons. 

^e four woodcuts, figs. 128-31, will 
illustrate this. 



^ E DeClarcV^ Le D^ienser alsa quarterly.. 




The rules wre also departed from where the royal arms 
were q[uarfcered, as by Devereux, Hastings, and Stafford, 
when it was usual to place them in the first or second 
quarter out of their genealogical order. Also in certain 
cases the quarterings of an heiress are not broken up, but 
borne combined as a sub-quarter, sonietlmes called a grand 
quarter. Thus the royal arms always form a special quar- 
ter, and probably the arms of Howard, quartering, as they 
always do, Brotlierton, Mowbray, and Warren, would be 
so treated. 

The English mode of quartering is defective, inasmuch as 
it affords no proof of purity of descent on both sides. A 
new man whose father married a Talbot or Clinton heiress 
would combine their ancient quarterings with his new coat, 
and few would be the wiser. On the Continent and in 
Scotland the system is far more perfect, and the quorter- 
inga include all ancestors and ancestresses of every hind. 
There a man who can prove the arms of his father and 
mother has two quarters j «£ his grand- 
father and grandmother, four ; and so 
on. The following scheme, supplied 
from the family records of Mr 0, J. 

Middleton, registrar of the preroga- 
tive court, the representative in Sie 
male line of a Scottish family, the 
Middletons of iFettercaim, two of 
whom were earls of Middleton, will 
explain this. It gives, or nearly gives, i?Ib. is®. 

the well-known “’seize quartiers,” without which, in 
former days, scarcely any important office was over to be 
obtained!^ . 




The arms are thus marshalled (fig. 132) ; — 

QuBcterly of 16 : — ^1, Middleton; 2, Gordon; 3, Strachan; 4, 
Zdviagaton; 6, Eamsay; 6, Wood; 7, Camogio; 3, Guthrie; 9, 

Strachan; 10, ; 11, Erskine; 12, Graham; 13, Graham; 14, 

Erskine; 16, Carnegie; 10, Wemyaa. 

When John de Eoix, count of Candale, was about to 
marry j;oan, daughter of WilliaTU de la Pole, dulce of 
Suffolk, by Alice Chaucer, the ‘^ probatio nobilitatm ” was 
sought for, though with little success, in England 
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“li Pi-litiu infoimivtio linens Dp li Pole, et {tiimo c^u'enwi 
fuel it iniici til cle la Polo, 2tlo Quinam lueiint ejuadem patoi ct 
rnatci , 3110 Qu-en im fueiit iixoi Thonice Chautei eou matei AliBcie, 
SuO Plat obit amin gentilitia faimliainm Polo, Clianceii, ct 

aliaium, qni- apponmitiii in supLiioiibno looiiUmciitia, mihcoio, 
aiit iiitluia oiiin dobitia ooloiibus, nut uoiipinin, pei aimoiiun 
hgiii IS et ooIoitB ” 

Tills soit of esoiiteheon at once placed befoie tlie eje 
tlie heialdic liistoiy of tlie family for four goneiations 
Binliops, deans, kings at-aims, and the heads of ceifcain 
coipoiations wear their iiatoinal aims impaled by those of 
then ofht-c No 2 >iovisioii is niado foi the wifo 

Single women oi widows beai then arms upon a lozenge 
Widows and peeiesses use their husband’s &up] 5 oiteiB 
Peoioisoa in their own light use then own But no lady 
uses ciost 01 motto 

A commonoi who iiiaincs a pieoiess in hei own light 
uses two sluolds On the doxLoi aio his own arms with 
those of his wife on a scutcheon of jiietence ensignedwith 
hoi eoionot, on the smislci the lady’s aims alone on a 
loaeugo with sniiiioiteis and coionet If the lady be only 
a dow.igor iioeiess, and not an heiiess, there aie also two 
shields On one the husband 2 m 2 )ales liei aims m tho 
oidniny way, on the othoi aio the lady’s aims, &c, as a 
widow, impaled by those of hoi fiist husband, with his sup 
portois and coronet, but no ciesfc, and the arms in a lozenge 
A baionet of England oi Ii eland bears a 
sinistci hand cou 2 ied gules on an moscutcheon 
or a canton It is blazoned “argent, a 
sinister hand, ooupod at tbe wrist and ap 
paumdo, gules " Those of Nova Sootia beai 
aigent on a shield of pietence, Scotland eu- 
sigiiod with .1 Clown rig i3s 

fill on of Hulifiavp, tho pioimci buonot, heais giilcs, on a cliiif 
argent two nmllets pieiccu sablo (ilg 133) 

A knight of an cider sin rounds hia shield, usually a 
caitouolip, with the iibboii and motto of tho oidci If 
miiiiod ho takos a aocoiid and simstoi shield, and theieon 
impales his wife’s aims, the whole within a plain ribbon 
A widower maiiying a second wife divides his dueld 
1 101 CO pei pale, and 2 >laces his own aims ui the ceiitie, his 
lust wife’s on tho dexter, his second’s on the smistei side 
Foi a gieatei numbei there is no strict inle A ceitainSii 
Qorvaso Clifton who snivivod seven wives, jilaced himself 
in the cantio of the shield, and his wives wound him The 
iwidow of two husbands may divide her lozenge tieico pei 
pale, and 2 ilace hoi fiist husband on the doxtei side, hei 
second iii the centie, and hei self in tho simstei place, or 
she may divide the dextei half on hei lozenge pei fess, and 
lilaco the arms of the fiist husband above, and those of tho 
second below 

Appenda&bb 

These include wliatevei is boiiio outside the shield, as 
the ciest, badge, motto, sup 2 ioiters, helmet, coionet, and 
some othei additions Btrictl^ speaking, armoiial healings 
ni e confined to the contents of the shield , and heralds have 
never logaided the a 2 ipendages as of the same importouce 
The Cl eft was tho ornament of the headpiece, and attoided 
piotootion against a blow In oaily rolls of aims it is not 
noticed In eatly seals when it a 2 ipears it is larely heialdic 
Bichard I wears a soit of fan~sha 2 ied ornament, but has a 
lion passant gardant on the fiout of hie helmet Edmund 
Cronchback in 129G uses distmctlya ciest Of fourteen seals 
of horeemeu in complete aimoui appended to tbe baions’ 
letter to the pope in 1301, three only have legular crests, 
although many havoiilamos The three aie — ^Thomas ewl 
of Lancastei and Balph eail of Gloucester, men of high 
rank, and Sii John St John, a great militaiy commander 
In the 14th ceutmy they became geneial In 136B the 
count of Hainault iiiessnted to Edward III “uuam galeam 
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pietiosam cum apparatnquam idem comes solebat in capite 
suo gestare ” This was the ciest of the eagle seen on the 
count’s seal, and which the king legianted at the foide of 
Annan to Montagu, eail of Sahsbuiy Edwaid himself 
used the lion, which haa continued to be the crest of the 
English sovereigns Adam de Bleiicowe (1366-7) had a 
giant of aims and west of the Gieystoke beaiinga fiom 
William, loid of Gieystoke 

Bichaid ELaucham23, eail of Warwick (died 14.39), rests 
his feet uiionthe nests ot tlio beai aiidgiifiin foi Warwick 
and Montagu His pateinal ciest, the swan’s head out of a 
ducal coionet, is placed upon his helmet, beneath his head 
The dragon and wyvern v/eie common crests, and the 2 ilum 6 
of feathers is still used hy Sciope and Conitenay llal 2 )h, 
LoidNeviUoof Baby, usedthebull’aheadinl363, Hastings, 
a bull’s head m 1347 Ciests weie, like aims, allusive 
Giey of Wilton used a “ giay” oi badgei , Lord Welles, a 
bucket and chain , Botreaux, a buttress The ciest was 
sometimes placed on a ducal coionet, sometimes uses out 
of a wreath oi toise of the colours of the aims The coionet 
below the crest is not a mark of rank In Cailisle cathedral 
IS the crest of Daiidson, a bud using out of an earl’s 
coionet This, liowevei, is lare , the coionet so used is 
ei ally ducal Crests weio granted and bequeathed In 
many it is usual to beai tbe crests of the “seize qnai tiers” 
01 some of them This of couiso is inoonsistont with the 
actual use of tho ciest m war At fiist ciesls wcie con- 
fined to 2 > 6 rsona ol rank, but tboy have long been included 
in every giant of arms In England two oi more con only 
legitimately be borne when the boaiei has from tho crown a 
giant of name and aims m addition to his own, as 
Chetwynd-Talbot, Eitz Alan-IIowaid 

With the crest is usually combined some flowing dinpery 
known as the “iianoche,” “mantling,” oi lamhfeqnw 
This seems to have soivecl to piotect the helmet from boat 
and dust, and was also ornamental It is lepiescntcd m 
gieat x^ci^sction on tombs of tbe 16th and 16tli centuries, 
commonly of some biilliant eoloui witli a lining and U«.HelB 
The tilting helinot which sup2iort3 the head of the effigy 
of Ilumijhiey de Boliun (died 1267), at Glouceslei, is ac- 
compamed by a giand eaily siiecimen of the lambioquin 
Tbe Badge or Oognizance was not worn on tho helmet, 
but diBiilayed uxion tho persons of the letaineis of great 
bfuons, end soinetmies used to ornament the shield or seal 
At tho celebrated judicial combat at Coventiy before 
Bichaid II in 1398, Henry of Lancastei axipeaied with 
Ins housings of blue and gieen embioideiecl with swans and 
antelopes, his badges, and Mowhiay bad housings of 
crimson velvet, cnibroideied with silver hone and mulheriy 
trees, lus badges The beai was the Beauchamp badge, 
doiived possibly from Uiso B’Abitot They also need 
the ragged stafi and the combination of ilie two 

The Bonl of Eioliard HI, 1481, as lord of Glamorgan, 
exhibits the boar as a suxipovtei, and tlie countoiseol 
lepeats it as a badge (figs 134, 135) This seal well 
illuflfcretes venous lieialdio points Its blazon is per pale, 
baron and femme , baron, Eiance modem and England 
quarterly, over all a label of tliiee points , femme, jier 
fess, Beauchamp, and checquy, on a chevron five 2 ®*<is’ 
heads jessant flenrs de-lys, foi Newburgh combined with 
Cantiliipe The same aims are lepeated on the sluolds 
and capaiisons of the counteiseal Richard manied Anne 
Nevillej but the Neville saltire does not appeal, only the 
arms of Beauchamp and Newburgh, both of whom were 
eails of Warwick. ^ 

“ The lamxjout bear ehained to the lagged slaflT” was in- 
herited by the Nevilles and Dudleys, and granted about 
1759 to the Grevilles as Ike owners of Warwick castle 
Pelham used a buckle, Percy a orescent, Boucher, Bowen, 
Docre, Honeage, Hungerford, Lacy, Stafford, Wake, and 
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Harrington usad the knots that hear their namea. Qower 
designates the great nohles of hia day by their badges, as 
is done in the foUowing satirical lines witten about 1449 : — 
The rots’- is tied, the s-wan* m goon, 

The fiery cressett® hath, lost hie lyght. 

Therefore Inglond may mak CTat mone, 

■Wero not the helpe of God ATmiglit. 

The caatcll* ia -woiine, -where oaro hcgoim 
The porteoolys® ia leyde a donn j 
Yclosed wo ha-ve ouro yelvette hatte". 

That kepyd -iis from mony stormya bro-vrn. 

The white lin-nr ia leyde to slope, 

Thorough the envy of the ape dogge®, 

and BO on, through, interminable further instances. 

The Scottish clans wore native plants for their badges : 
Chisholm, the alder; Menziea, the ash; MTntosh, the 
box, &c. 

Th& Motto . — In times when each chief tenant under the 
crotru. brought his own tenants into the field, and led them, 


distinct war-cries were common. The royal cry was “ St 
G-eorge for England.” The French cried, “ISIontjoye St 
Denis;” the &•% do of BaufTreinent urns their uamo ; 

that of Barr, “An feu”; Seyton, “ St Bennet and Set on.” 
The common Highland cry or slogan was “ Claymore” ; that 
of the Medici, “ Falle, palle,” alluding to their arms. The 
motto succeeded to this (1291) ; Bruce of Annandalo used 
f'Estofortis in hello”; Courtenay, “rassez bieii dovnut”; 
Hastings, “Honorantes me honorabo Kirki>atrick used 
the crest of the bloody dirk with the motto “I mak 
sicker. ” The Warren motto, alluding to the earls’ resist- 
ance to the “ quo warrauto,” -urns “tenebo ; ■” Vernon, “ God 
save the Vernon,” ill exchanged for “Vernon semper viret.” 
The Scottish borderers, who lived by harrying their neigh- 
bours by moonlight, used stars and crescents for their arms, 
and such mottos as “ Beparabit cornua Phenbo ” for Scott 
of Barden, or “ Watch weel ” of Halyburton. In modern 
times Sir Dudley Byder died while his patent of peerage 



was under seal. It was given to his son, who adopted as 
a motto “Pides servata cineri.” 

Supporters are now placed on either side of the shield, 
and are usually animals or human figure.s. They seem to 
have arisen from tlie oimaments introduced by the seal 
engraver, and became heraldic with the practice of quai> 
tering. The seal of Edmund Crouchback bears a shield 
flanked by two wyvems, probably ornaments. That seal 
(1280) and the seal of Henry of Lancaster in 1300 contain 
both crest and helm, lambrequin and supporters. The seal 
of Catherine, queen of Henry IV., has two antelopes, and 
her husband as prince used two swans. At Haworth the 
family supporters, of gigantic size, support die principals of 
the roof of the hall. Under the house of Tudor many 
families of knightly rank, as Babington, Stanhopie, and 
Luttrel, used supportera, but at this time supporters are 
only granted to peers, knights of the garter, grand crosses of 
the bath, Nova Scotia baronets, and a few private persons 
■who hold them by prescription. In Scotland they are used 
by heads of dans and by a few lowland families. Fletcher 
■of Saltoun uses two griffins. 

_AnDth6r appendage ia the Eagle, upon which some North 
Wales families place their shields, and the double-headed 
variety so used by nobles of the Holy Homan empire. 


Duko of Batlfoitl. ■ 

^ Bolmn, for xUiko of Glo-iioester. 
® Duko: of Exeter, ' : 

■f Boueti; : . : 


6 Beaufort, duke of SomoTBet. 
“ Gai'dlnal Beaufort. 

T Duke of Noifolk. 

® Duke of BoffoUc, ■ 


The Ziverg has long lost its early significatimi, and is 
used only for the dress of the retainers in tlicir loul’s colour. 
At Bichard III.’s coronation 8000 badges of tho whito 
boar were wrought upon liveries of fustinn. A .statute 
of Henry IV. forbade the use of liveries unrhu' heavy 
penalties, but they reappeared in the Wfirs of the Iloeio.s, 
Eichard III. used “collars of livery,” but those were for 
persons of rank. One remains upon a Nevillo cfligy ot 
Brancepeth. 

Crowns, Coronets, and Symbols of Itunh — Tiio crown is 
the head attire of a sovereign prince. It is usually closed 
at tho top by four arched bars called diadems, and sur- 
mounted by a globe and cross. Edward IV, is said to 
have first closed tho English crown. That nmv in nso is 
a circle of gold, jewelled, edged above w-ilh crosses piitt-o 
and fleurs-de-lys alternate, and closed above with four 
bars and the cross and, globe called in Germany tho 
Beichsapfel (fig. 136). Since the Bestoration tlie cro-wn 
of tho Princes of Wales has been surnrounted by two bars, 
also with -the Beidjsapfel (fig. 137), Tlioy also use 
the plume of tlixee ostrich feathers, with tho words “Ich 
dien,” adopted by the Black Prince (fig. 138). Figs, 139 
and 140 give representations of the imperial crown of 
Austria and the crown of tho old kings of France. TJio 
Pope places throe crowns over his mitre or tiara (fig. 141), 
said to have been severally assumed in 1206, 1336, arid 
1411. The crown imperial of Choilemagne may be seen 
on a scutcheon, of pretence on the arms of Hanover, as the 
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electoi’s badgo of arcli-ti easuier The dogee of Venice 
and Genoa boie a pecuhai cap or toque, seen lu Greek 
statuaij, and upon the figuies on the aich of Constantine 
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of Litgland tlto I’iiucl of alu of Aiutin 


The coiouot is the head attiio of a noble In England 
those of piinoes of the blood aie boideied with mosaee 



patdeand fleuis-de-lyg undei a legulation of 13 Chailea II 
(fig 143) The piincesses alternate the same omnmonts 
%vith stiawboiiy leaves (fig 144) 

The Goionet of a duke is boi- 
deiod with eight stiawbeiiy leavos 
(fig 1 16), that of a marquis with 
loui alternating with foui jieails 
placed on low points (fig 146) ifs i-ii 

An call’s coionet has eight atiawboiiy lea\es oJteinating 
with eight pearls upon tall points (fig 1 IT) The viscount 
holders lus ooionot with on indefinite ntimboi of poails, 
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set cloao upon the iini (fig 148) The baton’s coionet, 
giaiitod to the oider by Chailes II , caiiies sit poails 
plated on the inn at equal mtcivols, — foui being seen at 
once (fig 149) Those ooionets aio all lined 
with cijiiino, and oniithed with jewels Oii 
occasions of state, when not woinby the peoi, 
they aio caiiied bofoio him on a cusluon 
The eldest sons of jioeis above the rank of 
viscount woai tho coronet due to thou father’s second title 
The Clowns of the kings at ar m s aie of gold, boideicd with 
and onciiclod by tho motto “ Miserere niei, Dommo ” The 
ducal, as an ancient form of coronet, is often used without 
icfoicnio to lank, as the base foi a crest It was so used 
by Sii Simon do JTelbiiggo in 1442 

A bishop has neithei oiest noi coionet, but ensigns his 
aims with a mitio The bishops of Dm ham, while 
pilatiiios, placed then mitre m a ducal coionet, ns — 
without aulhoiity — do tho aichbishops (fig 150) The 
Boiheley cie&t is a mitie The ancient mitie 
was low, and of linen stiffened with vellum 
The central band and the maigin, embroidered 
■with Qonis do lys oi other patterns, woie called 
the oiphreys The pondont side iibbons weie 
tho “ infultu " Pielates of the chuichof Kome 
ensign then shields with a hat, the tassels of 
which indicate then rank A cardinal has four ^ 
rows of led tassels, eiranged 1, 2, 4, 8, oi 15 on each side, 
an aiohbishop tho same, but green A bishop has throe 
rows, an abbot two, the abbot’s hat is black Prelates and 
legates place a patriaiohal cross in pale behind Iheir shidtl 
The Ilelmct also indicates the rank of the wearer It 




IS placed above the shield, and beneath the ciest The 
sovereign and the loyal family bear the helmet full-faced 
or affiontde with bix bais, all of gold (fig 151) Those of 
dukes and maiquises are of gold with five steel baia (fig 
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152) Tho lessei nobles have silver helmets boiue in pro- 
file with gold ornaments and foui silvci bais Those of 
baionets and knights are of steel, full faced and open (fig 

153) An esquire’s helmet is of steel, ropiesouted lu pio- 
file, with the vizor dosed (fig 164) These distinctions 
weie piobably intioduoed aftei the Bestoiation. 

Tbo Jranth?iff is a sort of cloalc or mantle of fui extended 
behind the shield, and sufificieiitly ample to include the 
whole achievement Those of soveieigns aie of gold 
doubled with eimine, and aie called “pavilions” Peeia’ 
mantlings are of crimson velvet, doubled with w'hite fur and 
buried with oimiue spots, a duke has four bais, a inaiquis 
thiee and a half, an eail thico, a viscount two and a half, 
and abmoutwo Commoneis use ledmanllings lined with 
white tui The prior of St John, whose place was on the 
light of tho temporal barom, used a sable mantling doubled 
With muirey The pavilion of France was of bine velvet, 
pow doled with gold flems de-lys, and lined with eimine 
Such a mantling may bo seen behind the aims of Beaumont 
m Ilothley Templo chapel, in light of thou descent fioin 
the blood-ioyal of Fiance 

Coitain officDis of state accunipaiiiecl then aimoiial shields 
with exteiioi maiks of their lank The Eail Maishal 
placed two tiunchcons saltiieviisc behind his shield, tipped 
above with tlio aims of England, and below with his own 
aims Ills deputy places one tiuncheon in bend dei-tei 

In Scotland tho Loid High Constable, tho eail of Euol, 
places on eithoi side of his shield an aim issuont fiom a 
cloud, and giaspmg a swoitl Undei the old monaichy the 
Flench colonels commandant placed fho standaids of then 
legiments saltirewise behind then shields 

The Lords High Admiial have been vaiiously distin- 
guished. Thomas cle Beikelcy beais on his biass a collai of 
tritons Thomas, duke of Exetei , sealed with a ship and his 
aims on the mainsail The anchoi in some foiin oi othei 
wras a common emblem 

Mei chants’ marks are scarcely heialdio, though they took 
the place of arms with the tiading classes They wore 
usually monogiams of the name oi initials They weie 
protected by law as moiks on goods, and aic seen on iner- 
ehants’ tombs and sometimes in aichitoctuie 

Fukekai. Esoutohbons 

Borne of the most valuable records in the Collego of Aims 
are the ceitificates of funerals conducted under thou super- 
intendence and authority These goigeous and expensive 
ceremonials have happily fallen into disuse, save on very 
lare occasions, and for royal persons oi eminent public 
eharacteis The last private funeiol conducted with any- 
thing like the ancient ceiomonial was that of Chailes, earl 
of Shiew&bmy, lu 1828 All that is now usual is tbo Bus- 
pension of a shield of arms in a largo black lozenge-shaped 
frame called a hatchment or achievement against the wall 
of the house of the deceased It is usually placed ovei the 
entiance at tho level of the second floor, and remains for 
from six to twelve months, when it is removed to the 
parish church Even this custom, scarcely consistent with 
living m hired houses and buiying in cemeteries, is falling 
mto disuse, though still not uncommon 
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If for a baclielor, the hatchment bears upon a ^eld his 
arms, crest, and other appendages, the whole on a black 
ground. If for a single 
woman her arms are re- 
presented upon a lozenge, 
bordered with knotted rib- 
bons, also on a black 
ground. If the hatchment 
be for a married man (as 
in fig. 155), his arms upon 
a-- shield impale those of 
his wife ; or if she be an 
heiress they are placed 
upon a scutcheon of pre- 
tence, and creat and other 
appendages are added. The 
dexter half of the ground 
is black, the sinister white. 

For a wife whoso husband 
is alive the same arrange- 
ment is used, but the sinister ground only is black. For a 
widower the same is used as for a married man, hut the 
whole ground is black j for a widow the husband’s arms are 
giren with her own, hut upon a lozenge, with ribbons, 
without creat or appendages, and the whole ground is 
black- "When there have been two wives or two husbands 
the ground is divided into three parts per pale, and the 
division behind the arms of the survivor is white. Colours 
and military or naval eiiiblems are sometimes placed be- 
hind the arms of military or naval ofEcers- It is thns easy 
to discern from the hatchment the sez, condition, and 
quality, and possibly the name of the deceased. 

In Scottish hatchments it is not unusual to place the 
arms of the father and mother of the deceased in two 
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lateral angles of the lozenge, and sometimes the 4, 8, or 
16 genealogical escutcheons are ranged along the margin. 

Undertakers are fond of substituting “ In coelo quies ” 
or some such commonplace for the family motto. This is 
irregular. 

Tlio literature of homldry oonmioiiees with tlio treati.seB of Snsso- 
fcrrato about 13fi8, De Fosse iu the reign of Richnnl 1 1 . , .end Upton 
aboutl441, all writleuiu IjUtiti niid piiiiteil by Sir E. Eysahe iu 1 054. 
They are followed, by the Bi>ke of Ht Albans, written by Dame 
Juliaua Berners, prioress of Sopwcll, and printed iu 1480. Tlicsr, 
especially those of Upton and Danio .Tidiaiia, are valuable. The 
lady writes iu a niixriiro of early English and I.iitiii, hut her de- 
scriptions are intelligible and copious, The-se writers were I'ollowed 
by a crowd of others, of whom the chief were Oi-ravd Leigli, Feme, 
and Morgan, who wrote iji tlio liittor half of the Kith century. 
Their gi^t aim was to elevate their subject by tvai:ing back the use 
of OTmoiries to the patriarchs and hci'oc.s of Jewish and an- 

tiquity, whom they invested with coats of arms on the type, of tIio.se 
used by Norman barons. There are trace.s of this folly in Daino 
Juliana, but itreauhed its height iu the writings of her siieecssors, 
oud was not quite oxtiugiiishcd when Giiillim wrote his Disphiy of 
HeralcJryio. 1610. Guilliiu, whose work is still a standard, wrote in 
English, butos late as 1664 and 1688 Speliiiuii, in lii.s Aspilorfia, and 
John. Olbbou strove hard to restore the use of a dead languago upon 
a subject to which it was eminently unsuitiihh!. In 172‘j and 1780 
were published the excellent vohnnos of Nisliot, chieflj' relating to 
Scotland, and of Edmondson, whoso list or ordinary of b<iaviiin.s wns 
long very naefnl to those who seek to identify the name to wTiich n 
coat holongs, until superseded by the very laborious and fur more 
complete work of Papworth. 

Eeoontly the same critical spirit that ha.s pervaded the works 
of our historians has hecn applied with criual diligeneo to tlio 
wbole subject of hcnildry ; a number of antliom, led by rkiimlie, 
Boutell, Seton, Nichols, and Lower, have sot aside all the fnlmlous 
prretensions and baseless assertions of the earlior writors, have 
sifted the old evidence and adduced niueli that is now. Tlio whole 
subject of heraldic and quasi-herahlic seals has bijon brought luuler 
notice by the publication of Laing’s fine iilatos of Scottish s'enlH j mid 
it may truly bo said that the real origin and growth of the use of 
armorial bearings is placed before the reader in the books of these 
writers in a truthful and most attractive form. (O, T. C.) 
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Fig. ISO. — ^Arms of tbs IHUccs of Merlljorough. 


4 ® rw ochleyemert of the dukes of Uarlboroiigli, prinoes of Uio Holy Bomnn Empire and of Mfnaelhcltn In Swnblo. The 

sable, a Hon raiupunt, and on a canton anBenta oruas of St George i 2 and 8, SpJnccr, quarUirly argent and gulua; In the 
OMrim SariialivJith^n ^ a “**’'*, ® escallops of the flrst; In chief, as an augmentation, upon an cscutcbcaii of pretence argent h ern®! of St 

cmituln^ witliln Mio ^rter, enslgnea with a dueal foronoCaniVpIace^ iqi 
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HERAT 


HERA.T 19 a city of gieafc interest both hi&toiically and 
googiaphically, and la ot oven gieatei inteieat politiially, 
Its impoitance at the pieseiit day being indicated by its 
populii deaigiiatiou of the “key of India” Its oiigin is 
lost 111 antiquity The name fiiat appears in the list of 
pinnitivo Zoioastiian settlements contained in the Vendtildil 
Sadf, whcie, howevei, like most of the names m the same 
list, — such as Sug7t,dii (Sogdia), Mouiil (Meiv oi Mni- 
gus) llintuiiuti (Aiachotiia oi Aigbend-ab), ITaetimiant 
(Etymindoi oi Holmand), and Raglm (or Arghastdii), — it 
soems to apply to the iivei oi iivez basin, vihich was the 
spoLial coiitie of population This name of Ilaioyu, as it 
is wiitton in the Vendiddd, oi Uattwa, as it appears m the 
lusGiiptioiis ol Daiius, is a cognate foim with the Sanskiit 
Siuayn, which signifies “aiivei,” and its leseiublanco to 
theetbnie title of Aiyan (Sans Aiija) is puiely loituitoiis, 
though fiom the cucumstanoe of the city being innied 
“Aiia]Metiopobs”bythe Gieeks, and being also iccognized 
as the capital of Aiiana, “ the couiitiy of the Allans,” the 
two fuims have been frequently confounded Of the 
foundation of Heiat (ot Heii, as it ns still often called) 
nothing IS known We can only infer fioin the colossal 
cliaiactci of the earth-woiks which suiiound the modem 
town, that, like tlie similai lemains at Boat on the Uel- 
mand and at Uhln RobAt of Aiachosia, they belong to that 
poiiorl of Central-Asiau histoiy winch pieceded the use 
of Achdsiiieiuau powei, and which in Oiecian lomance is 
illustiatod by the names of Bacchus, of Heicules, and of 
Semuamis 

The natiual advantages of Heiat are mainly due to its 
nvoi, w'hioh, rising in the high uplands d50 miles to the 
eastwaid, whoie the Koh-i-BAbA, the prolongation of the 
Hiiifli'i kdsli, bifurcates into the two parallel laugoa of the 
Sufid-ltoh Ol " white mountains ” to the noith and tlio 
Siyah koh. oi “ black mountains ” to the south, posses m 
the uppei pail of its coniso tluough a succession of rolling 
downs ol the finest pastuie land, and lower down travel ses a 
moio conti acted valley, onlivenod.howevoi, thiougliout with 
smiling villages and orchards, till it leaches the eastern 
limit of the alluvial plain of Heiat Heie at the picsent 
day nine laigo canals (in foimer times there weie twenty) 
cany oil the waters oi the Heri-iiid for the irrigation of 
the ciicumjaoent plain, which on a rough calculation may 
he said to contain nearly 400 square miles of land available 
foi cultivation M KhanikoiF, who visited Heiat in 1S68, 
obsei VOS that nowhere in the East,— not even at Samaicand 
or Bokhara oi Ispahdu, wheie the ait of canalization is 
supposed to be oained to perfection, — had he seen watei- 
couiocs coiibti noted with so much skill, or maintained with 
BO much caie, as in the valley of the Heii-ifid , and he 
adds that, although at the period of his visit nine tenths of 
the villages of the plain, which in ordinary times amount 
to neatly SOO, weio paitially in ruins and the ac(}oining 
fields laid wasto, the cereal pioduce of the lemainmg lands 
was still far in excess of the wants of the settled mbahitauts 
The Hen rud, passing between 3 and 4 miles to the south 
of Herat, where it is spanned by a magnificent bridge of 
twenty three aiches, called the Pdl-% Ildldn, continues its 
course westward to the exti emityof tins iicli and fertile plain, 
it then turns noith through an and country foi some 200 
miles to Saiakhs, receiving two small streams from the west, 
the Ab-i-JAm and Ab-i-Meshed, and forming the tenilorul 
bonndaiy between Persia and Afghanistan As the Hen- 
lurl is formed of the converging drainage of the Sufid-koL. 
and SiyAh-koh ranges, and its volume thus depends on the 
extent of snow that falls m the mountains, it is impossible 
to define with any exactitude the hmit of its noithem 
course , butiu ordinary seasons water is laiely found in the 
rivei bed beyond Saiakbs, and never does the stream pene- 
trate to the noi thward of a line nniting Abiverd and Merv , 
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and it IS of the moio impoitance to note this geogiaphical 
feature, os in many of oui modem maps the line of the 
Hoii-rud, or Tejend, as it is called in its lower conise, is 
prolonged through the desert 200 miles to the noith-west- 
woid ot Saiakhs 

The city of Heiat is iii 31“ 22' N lat and 62“ 9' E 
long It is veiy centiically situated, gieat lines of commu- 
nication radiating fiom it in all directions — southwaid to 
Seistau (200 milos), soutli-oastwaid to Kandaliai (370 
miles), eastwaid to Cabul (650 miles), noithwaid by 
Mymeneh to Eokhaia (COO miles) and by Meiv to Khiva 
(700 miles), while to the westwaid foiii loutos lead into 
Persia by Tuibat to Meshed (215 miles), and by Birjend to 
KeimAn (400 miles), to Yezd (600 milesl, or to Ispahan 
(600 miles) The city foiins a qiaadiangle ol nearly a mile 
equate (moie accuiately about 1600 yaids by 1600 yards) , 
ou the western, southoin, and eastern faces the line of 
defence is almost stiaight, the only piojecting points being 
the gateways, but on the noi them face the contoui is bi oken 
by a double outwoik, consisting of theylifi^or citadel, which 
IS. built of sun-dried brick on b high aitilicial mound within 
the enceinte, and a lowci woik at its foot, called the A/I 
* «oio, OI “new citadel,” which extends 100 yaids beyond 
Ihe line of the city wall That which distinguishes Heiat 
fiom all other Oriental cities, and at the same time consti- 
tutes its mam defence, is the stupendous chaiactei oi the 
eaithwoilc upion which the city wall is built This oaith- 
woik aveiages 260 feet in width at llio base and about 60 
feet m height, and as it is crowned by a wall 26 feel bigli 
and 14 foot thick at the base, supported by about 160 
semi uiculai towois, and is fuithei pioteotcd by a ditch 46 
feet m width and 10 in depth, it piesents an appearance of 
miposing stiength Whether the place is really as strong 
as It looks has been differ enlly estimated Qen oial Feirier, 

who resided for some time in Herat in 1846, states that 
the city IS noUiing moie than an immense redoubt, and 
gives it as his opinion that as the line of wall is ontiiely 
without flanking defences, the place could not hold out foi 
twenty days against a Eniopoan army, and M Khanikofif, 
who, though not a piofessional soldiei, was a teiy acute 
obsecvei, fuither remarks that the whole mtarioL of the city 
is dominated fiom the rising ground at the nor th east angle, 
while the watei supply both ±oi the ditch and the city 
would he at the meicy of an enemy holding the outside 
country, the wells and reseivoiis inside the wall, which 
would then be alone available, being quite inadequate to 
the wants of the inhabitants , but on the other hand all 
experience testifies to the defensibility of the position 
Not to speak of the sieges which Herat sustained at the 
bands of Jengbiz Khan, of Timur, and of Ahmed Shah, 
we have only to icmomber that in 1837 the Alghans of 
Herat beat off the continuous attack foi nearly ten months 
of a Persian aimy of 35,000 regular iioops, suppoited by 
60 pieces of aitilleiy, and in many cases directed and even 
commanded by Russian officeis The truth seems to be 
that Heiat, though in its present state quite unfit to resist 
a Enropean aimy, possesses great capabilities of defence, 
and might by askilfnl adaptation of the resources of modem 
science be made almost impregnable A Biitisli engineei 
officei, Major Sanders, oalculated in 1840 that at an ontlay 
of sixty Ol seventy thousand pounds, which would include 
the expense of deepening the ditch, dealing the glacis and 
esplanade, pioviding flanking defences and lopaiiing the 
walla, &c, throughout, Herat might be lendeied seeme 
agamst any possible renewal of the attack by Persia, but 
of course if an attack by a well appointed Emopoan aimy 
were anticipated, more extensive prepaiations for defence 
would be requiied, including probably the erection of two 
independent forts on the high ground at Mo&alR and 
Thaleh-hengi 

SI — go 
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The city possesses five gates, two on the noithein face, 
the Kutab-cliak neai the north-east angle of the -wnll, and 
the Malih at the le entering angle of the 4il.-inow, and 
thice others in the eentiee of the remaining faces, the IxAk 
gate on the we&t, the Kandahai gate on the bouth, and the 
Khubhlc gate on the ea&t face Four stieets colled the 
CTta7ia» -sif/i, and lumung fioni the centie of each face, meet 
in the centre of the town m a amall domed qnachangle The 
pi incipal sheet luna from the south oi Kandahai gate to 
the market in front of the citadel, and la covered in with 
a vaulted roof thiough its entiie length, the shops and 
budding's of this bazaai being much superioi Co those ot 
the other stieets, and the met chants’ eaiavanaeiais., seveinl 
of which aie spacious and well built, all opening out on 
this gieat thoroughfaic ISTear the cential quadiangle of 
the city 13 a vast leaeivoir of watei, Iho dome of which la 
of bold and axcellont propoi lions It instated by Ueneial 

Feiiiei to have been oonstiucted by command of Shah 
Abbas, and to he a c7iej- cVoeim e of its kind, It is supposed 
to contain above a twelve months’ wiiply of water for the 
entiia city, but, asM Khanikoft ohseives, it is within easy 
moitar lauge of the high gioiind at the noith-east angle of 
the city, and might thus be destiojed by a few well dnected 
sheila, in winch case the luini, of the dome would fill up tho 
basin and the watei supply would be lo^it Tho only other 
public building of any consequence lu Ileiat is the gieat 
moaquo or Meyvl i-Juma, which compiises an aiea of 800 
yaids squaie, and must ha\e boon a most magnificent 
atiuctuio It was eiocted towards the close of tho 16tb 
CBiituiy, during the leign of Shah Sultaa Hu{*ein of the 
family ot Timui, and i& bnid \fh 0 n jieifect to have been 4C6 
feat long by 275 feet -wide, to have liad 408 cupolas, 130 
windows, 4'i4 pillaio, and C entrances, and to have been 
adorned m the most inagiuficoiit maiinei with gilding, carv 
ing, precious mosaus, and othei elaboiateand costly eni- 
bellishraeiih Now, lio-n ev ci , it is falling rapidly into xnin, 
tho CV 01 changing provincial goveinois who adnuuistei 
Hoiat having ueitliei the means nor the lucliuation to 
undei take the necessaiy lopaii s Ncithoi the palaco of tho 

Chribngh uithin the city wall, winch was tho lesidoiico of 
the Biitish mission lu 1840-41, nor tho royal quaiteio in 
the citadel de&eive any special iiotico At the piesent day, 
with tho exception of the Cluihai siU, whpie tlieie is always 
a ceitain araonnt of tiattic, and whoio the gieat diveisity 
of lace and costume iinpaito much livelmesa to the scene, 
Herat pieseuts a veiy roolrncholy and desolate appeaiancp 
Tho mud houses in lear of the b iz rai s ai e for tho most pait 
uninhabited and m luni'', and even the bumt buck budd- 
ings aie beooming everyvsheie dilapidated Tho city is 
besides one of the filthiest in the East, as there aie no 
means of di xinnge 01 sewerage, and gaibage of eveiy doaorip- 
tion lies in heaps in the open sti eets 

With lOj^ttid to the popnlation, it flnetuates so rapidly, 
accoidino to the oiicixnistnices of the period, that it is 
impoibible to gne any eitimato of its noimal strength 
Wliou Oliiistie visited the city in 1809 it was in a veiy 
piosporons condition, having been iiudistnibed foi fifty 
yeais, and was supposed to contain 100,000 inhabitants 
A Conolly in 1828 lodnced the numbois to 45,000 Befoxo 
the Peisian siege 111 1837 the population was estimated at 

70.000, but at the oloso of the vvai flOOO oi 7000 weie all 
that remained In 1845, at the tune of Geneial Foiiiei’s 
visit, the numbeis had inci eased again to 32,000, and con- 
tinued to increase to the time of the capture of the place 
by Dost MahoniodKhan in 1863, when theie weie at least 
60,000 inhabitants within the walls Since that time 
Heiat has been a meie piovinoial oity governed fiom Gbhul, 
and its aveiaga population Las ranged between 20,000 and 

30.000, within, which bmits must be confined its present 
estunate 


Tho mavimum population of ■which tho em-oiute would seem to 
1)0 cipable miy be put at Chustio's estimito of 100,000, md it ii, 
mauiiost theiofoio that when Hciat contained a populition of a 
million and a half, fl-i is tostiftod by so many contcinpomy autho- 
lities, tin picscnt city could have boon only tho citida of this vast 
mctiopolw, thegieit mass of buildings lying along tho slopes ot 
tho noitUein hilTs, whcio foi n space, ot some 4 nuhs in length by 
8 tnihs HI hieadth the euif ice of llio plain, stiewod oi oi its wholi. 
evluit withpiocca of pottay and cuimbhng hiicks, is aho Uoken 

lieie and tlino by ooithen niounds. and lurntd walls, Hit, lUbiis ot 

T>nlaliil btiiTctuaea ■wliicli at ono trnio Mcie tho gloiy and ^\on(lcl of 
the East Of lUesfl stiuctiues iiideod soiiio lino ^nivncd to tho 
iiiQ^acnt day in a siifliciently pLifcct state to btii vitiicss to tho 
m vndem and hcauty of the old aichitc-ctuiq of Uciat The inosiiiu, 
ofthoMostUi, foi instance, oiigmally built in tlio 12lh CLiitmy, 
but leatoied oi iilhoi icbuilt at tho end of the 151h (.uituiy, and 
intended foi tlio reception of the body of the Imam Inzo w hic li Shah 

Sultan ITiisaciu wished to lemovo fioiu lleslinl to IIu it, is, men 

lU its iiiesent state of luin and decay, ono of tlu, most imposing 
and elegant stiijctuios to be seen m Asia “Tho mosqm, ‘ajs 
Geneial Fciiiei, “m oomplcttly covoiod with a mosiiu ot glided 
bucks in voiiod and btautiful pntloins, and tho cupohi is ot 
am uiDg dimcnsious Ssi oral mcades siippoiled by pill ns in uiii.I\. 
ociuol tho piopoitioua of iho aicli of Ctosiplion, and the ‘■ii rn m ig 
niticint mmaicts that suiioiuid it may be said to ho iiilai t, fni tlio 
npiiei pait ot thorn only w slightly iniuicd " Scaioily infLiioi iii 
beauli of design and oveuitioii, though of moio inoikiuti, diiiitn- 
siom IS the tomb of tbo sunt Abdulloli Aiisihi, in llir s inn 
neighbomhood Tins biuhlmg, which was elected lij Mull llohh 
Miiza, tho giandson orTmiin, luaily 500 jenis igo, Loiiliins soiiio 
o\.<i\usLto bpcuiwGiiB of &ciilj)tuifi III tlic hcst feUlo oA Ouilltll ttit 
Adjouuiig tho tomb al-jo an nunieious nmlik uiausolamis, llie 
sopulohics of piiuics of tho house of Tiiuiu , and cspi 1 1 ilb d' si n 
ina ot notieo 18 a lojtd building tastefully ilcuoiiUd hj mi It ill in 
aitist named Gonldi, who was lu tho senuo ol Shidi jVhhis the 
Gieat Tholocility, ivhiih is finlhei onhvoiiLil hy ganluis iinil 
luiunng sticams, is naiiird Oa^n mill, and is a lixoiiiitu iisiiit ot 
tlio Huatis Ills held indeed in high acnuiitiou by all tlis,t i, 
uni tho famous Dost Jlnhointd Ivhau la Lmisrlt bmn d it tin lout 
of tho tomb of Iho saint Two othoi loj dl pihicos nnmul u pi il- 
ively Sagli-z aitali and TulUi&fe}, ino siluitcil on llii, siiiio 
using gioimd Boniow hat luithii to tin wist The hinlilinas hi> 
now in iiuiis, but the t lew horn the jiiii ihoiis, sli idtil hy siiltiuliil 
plant III ts on tiio teiiaci d gnrduns foiim d on tin slopt ol tin moiiii 
tain, IS said to ho \eiy iKaiitifid 

Tho populition ol Heiat and the ntighhonihood is oJ u \iiy 
mivod uiiiactci Tlio oiiginal lull ibil lilts ol liiinawLii iinduithl 
ot 'thoAi^iu family, and immcdiitely i-ogiiiito wUli tin riisinii 
lace, hutthej voio pioluibly nitciiinvLd it ini) iiiilj jm mil with 
tlu Sire and llissagiti., who stun to hi\t hi Id the ninuiil uiis 
fiom Cahnl to Uti it horn tilt hist dawn ol histiin, ind to whom 
must bo ostiihcd — ^iilhei than to on iiiliismn ot 'I’lino rjiiiim 
blood iiitioduccil by tin. iii uiitb of Ti nghi.' and '1 iinm - 1 1n pi i uli n 
bioid ftiiuits and flattLsli toniiltniiiitt wlinh ilisliiiyuish 1hu 
mil ibil lilts of Uti il, Scist.ni, and t?i< tistiiii iiinaiiiii i nl I’l l ii 
floin their comitiynipu 1 iithci to tin west Umli i tin ' oi i uiiiii nt 
of Ilnat^ howovci, tUtie lie a veiy luigi liuuibii ol lubis, lulul 
ovei by sppuato and semi indi pendent (hit fs, lud 1iili)ii.,iijg luo 
hibly to ditfiiciit nation ilitics Tlio pumipil gump ul tulu , n 
talif J the .rhsWf/7, oi “kiii lUfs,” Ihi i kijsIiIui nJ juiti 

of which, howevei, aio \ aiiously stab d hj dilli ii lit iiillioiitii s bcilh 
as to stieiigth and noiiKntl itiiio Mount duiiil hljihiiiMoni , hy 
fu tho best goneiil nuthniity on ,i\tgliin quisluui , gitistho 
original foul lubes as 'tlie Timneuis, thi II i/ iitlis, Ihi 'iuiiiiuiis, 
and Zuiis, Khonikolf, on the othu hand, whose Imli w i> ilhno- 
giaphy, and who made Ins inqiiiiiis on thr spot, ihscitliis tho 
Uliahai AimdA, as tlip Kiiuhnks (100, ()()() Jiiiiiilii Oi tlu 1 nu hiiHs 
(12,000), tbo Taimonla (60,000), iml the I'jiivKi.hi, (lO.ODO to 
12,000), while Pottingei snbstitutps the ScMiiii lli/.mlis id Kilih- 
nowr toi the Kiiuluks of Kliainkntl, mid iiusis tin luu/kolii 
Aimaks to 80,000 1 imilies These ti ilii s all dw i II in t In mount inis 
to the noith east, the cast, and the smith eust of lU i it, iiid luiiiibi i 
in, tho nggicgato ixiliniis a million souk iliijm Taylm, who 
mode biieciil inquiiits on iho sulyeit iii IS'/ti, luiiiid tint tho 
govoinoi of Ileiat could i n&o loi fighting pm]Mis< , fioiu tin i tubes 
and tho allied Turcomans of Meiv 47,000 lmi‘e .md 2‘),0(»0 loot, 
but nialtois have veiy nnvh ehaiigeil smio Iliiat innni uiiilii the 
goveuiment ol Cabiil lu 1&6D, the lei cut J'olu y heiiig to lowi i tho 
fighting force of tho ooini miUp undent ehiefs, tuid to siihslituto 
iiifaiitiy icgmionls laised nud paid hy the u iilul aulhm ity At 
present theie are iioihnps ten sueli legiumits, whitli i in he siqiple- 
mented by about 10,000 hoise and 10,000 imgnliir foot 

The titmo of Heial is also sulgeet to gie it lliti tiiatiun Fi oni its 
oonti'il gcogiiplncal position it uinsl nuturdly be an empointnr of 
com'meico hofcween Peisn, Tnrkostan, Afgh.iiiistan, iinl India, 
while owing to tho iielmcss of tho valley, whiih ean usunlly fut'^ 
msh supplies for 160,000 men over and above the consunixdioii of 
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tli0 mhabitints, is Tvell ns to the imneinl ■ftP'iltli of the 

nljoining moimtains incl the indnsUinl activity of Qie Lily ijopiil-i 
tion, espcLinlly iii legaid to silk and woollen miiuafoctiues (the 
eaipcts of lln it being limoiiii thioiighout the East), tlio countiy 
inpidly locoveis fiom the tlfLota of wai, and its normal condition 
may bo said to be that of piospeiity and abundance 

In aoUial tuiitoiy Huai extends cast and wi&t fiont neu the 
SOUlLCS of the IIui iLid about JOO luiks to the Pusiiu fioutiei 
bejond rHiouin, xiul noith and south liom the HIliv boundaiy, in 
about 30° Lit , 200 mihs to the noithun hmit of Bustan The 
luhibitinls ot the city oi Ifait aio toi the most port aiiiaha, and 
in iLgaid to laiigiiiga and habiti, as well as loligiou, ora Pcisians 
lathoi than AlgUaus Thoio aio, howevei, both in the town and 
in the iiughbouiiiiff a illages a ceitaiu nunibei of Afghan colonists, 
who h la c beui SLllkd theiL — ^tho gieatoi put byHadir Shih — dmmg 
tho Inst 150 jciis, as well as Ila^iiehs, Jamshuha, and Tumonis, 
with a fin spiuikliiig of Hindus and some foity fimihcs of Jowa 
Tho net levonno of -flie valley and its immcdnto dependenuLS ui 
oidinny timea is undoi £100,000 pei aniiiiin, but tho vizici Yai 
Mihoincd Khan is supposed in Lhe plcinbnde of his power, and when 
ho hid foi a tune bi ought n gioit pnit of Soistau undei his sway, 
to li ivo loah/id double that luiount flora the entiio piovinoe 

To ti iLO m auj detail the foi tunes of Hciat would bo to wzilo tho 
moduli histoiy of tho Eist, foi thoio his haidly becu a dynastic 
1 ovolulion, 01 a foi eigii inv ibioii, oi a gi i it civil wai in Cential Asm 
since tho time ol the Piophet, in which Her it has not played aeon 
spieuous pait and sulloiLd nceoidmgly ITndoi tho Taliuidea ol 
Ivlioi issiu, tlipSoffimus of Seislau, andtlio Saiiianulcs of Bokliita, 
It ilouiishqdfoi some coiitniiLS m peaco and piogiessivo piospeiity , 
but (lining tho Buccoodiug rule ot the Ghaznovide kiiijn itsmetio 
politiu cliaiuetei was foi a time ohsouiod by tho eelwnity ot tho 
ncighbouiiug enpitil of Gharni, until hnally in the roimi ot Sultan 
Suijii ot Moiv about 1157 the oily was entuoly tustiojod by 
an iiiuption of tho Ghor, the piodcooasois, m laco as will ism 
habit it, of tho model n Tuioomius Hint gnduilly locovoietl 
uniki tho enlightonod Glioudo kings, who woio indeed natiies of 
tho pioiinio, though thoy piofeiied to hold thin comt amid tlioii 
aneesti d loiliissi s in the mountains of Ohoi, so llul ot tho tmio oi 
Jonghi/ Ivhin's mvasioiuto(|nalled oi even exocededm popnloiuncss 
ami w ( ilth its sistoi capitals of Balkli, Moi v, and Nishapooi, tho 
umli d slungih of the foui cilics being estimated itthiee millions of 
mil ihil till I lJul this LEoglml visitation w as most calamitous, foity 
pel sous, inih'ed, aie sUleil to hue alouo suivived tho gonciol mas- 
siiii ol 1212, md as a snnilai calastiopho oieitook tiu city at 
thi h luds ot Timui in 1 3‘)8, win n the loi il dynasty of Kuit wliieh 
had sun udi d tlie Ghoiidcs in oistein Khniassauwaspntauondto, 
it is istnmshnig to liiidth it only in thol ^th eontuiylliinl was ngaiu 
Hmuisliiug mill populous, and the fiivouiid sc it of the aitand lituii 
tuiiMjf till East Itwnsiudiiduiidei thopiinccsoftlioliouseofTiinni 
til it most Ilf tho noble buildings weio mooted, of which the leinnms 
slill (xeite am admii ition at 1 feral, while all tho great histoiii il 
woiks lelilive to Asii, sinh as the Ro^rt-ci fufa, tho Rahlb et-seu , 
Uitji Ah «’s TattLli, the et &a’aihii, &i , date fioni tho aimo 

plii’c mid flu saini it,e Foui times was llci at saiked hyTuieo- 
mans and TJ'begs dining tho ceiituius wlndi mtoiiened be tween 
tho Timuude pumes aud tho use of the Afghan powu, and it his 
iievi l in modi ill tiuios atlainid to inytliing like its oldinipoitaneo 
Afghiii UiIm’s, who bid nugmolly dwelt iai to the east, wciefiist 
sidtli d it Iltii it by Niuhi Shih, ami fioin th tl time they have inono- 
poli/id Ihogoieimneiil and foi mid tho doniin int ilement lu the 
liopiililnui II will bo noiilless to tiace tho lovolutions and 
couiiti 1 1 1 volutions which li no followed oai h otliei m fxuiek sueies- 
sioii at Iliiat siiiip Ahmed Shah Dui iiii fouiuled tho Afghan mon- 
aieliy iboiil the uiiddlo of the list tenfuiy Let it sufhoo to say 
that Ifu It h IS bcin thioiighout the scat of an Afghan govciiiinout, 
some turn s iii siiboidinatiou to Cabul and somotuucs mflepondent 
1*1 ista mdi id toi in iny yenis showed a strong disposition to leasseit 
the suinc in u y ovi i Iluat which was exoieised by the Snl! ivcan kings, 
but (belt riiitim, disapxuoviugof the advance of Poisin tow aids tho 
In bill fionlioi, steadily 1 csistcd the encionehnicut , and, indeed, 
aftu lieliniig the Her itis to boat off tho attack of tho Poisianaiinyin 
Ibis, the Ihitish at length coinpellid tho shall in 1867 at tlio close of 
liisw iiwiththun to sign itieatyieeogniaiiigthe fntuio mdopendeuoo 
of thupdace, arid pledging Peisia against inj ftiithei mtei faience with 
tho Alghaiis In 1803 Iluat, which foi hflj ycais pncviously had 
been vndipc lulent of Cabul, was mcorporatedby Dost Mahomed Khan 
in the Atghin inonaiihy, oud such is tho piesont condition of tho 
piini ixjahlj, the at tualOo-vc moi AyiibKhanbeingtheuloiinolnotbex 
and di'iiuty of Yneub Kh in, who locontlysigncdwitli the Goveinmcnt 
of India the famous tieaty of Gandamiuc (JI C It } 

IIJirvAULT, a dopailmeiiL in the south of Fiance, foimed 
from parts of the old piovmce of Languedoc, is bounded on 
tho N E by Gard, N W by Avoyron and Tarn, and S by 
Aude and tlio Gulf of Lyons, It has an aiea of 2444 
square miles, and is situated between 43" 10' and 44* N" 
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lat , 2° 30' and 4° 10' E long Its gieatest length is 84 
miles, and its greatest bieadth 60 About a thud of tho 
depnitment consists of moorland, heath, and common, a 
fourth of aiable land, a sixth of vineyaids, and an eighth 
of wood The son thorn pi elongation of the Cotennes 
mountains forms tho noith boundary of the depaitment 
Tho highest point is about 4260 feet abote the sea level 
The iidge foims the wateished between the waters of the 
Atlantic and the Afeditenanenn, and from it theie flow the 
Vidonile, Mosson, H4iaalt, Livion, and Orb Of the&o tho 
H4iauU, 80 miles long, is tho chief, and gives name to the 
depaitment The V idouile toims the boundaiy between the 
depaitment and that of Gaid The high mountains of the 
north aie paitly banen, partly wooded In the eztensivo 
plains of the centio the vine and olive fiouiish, and figs, 
mnlbeiiies, and other fiuit-tiees are to be met with nearly 
in all parts Giain is chiefly pioduced in the south The 
soil of the noith is chalky clay, of the ocntie light giavel, 
and of the south a stiong iich loam The " gniriguea ” aie 
consideiable poi tions of waste land, covered with heath and 
slirubs Bb Loup, Couques, and St Thibdiy, the fiisfc of 
which IS 760 feet high, aie extinct voltamc cones The 
greatei pait of the south coast consists of a series of salt 
maashes, separated fioni the sea by a naiiow strip of land 
The maish ol Thau, the largest, stretches from the mouth 
of the Hdiault, and communicates, thiough the matsh of 
Fiontignan, with that of Maugiuo, on the eastern fiontici of 
the depaitment The Canal du Midi, aftoi stietoLing about 
30 miles into the dopartmont, terminates at Agde Fiom 
Cette the navigation is kept up thionghthe matshes by the 
canals of Agde and Badelle to Aigues Moitcs lhe coast 
hue of the dopailment is 66 miles long In Iho vallois and 
at the foot of the mountains tho ohmato is delightfully 
mild Fish abound in the salt maisbcs Tho vegetable 
piodnctious compiiso aiomatic and dyeing planth, the ilex 
oak pievails in tho foiests The mineral wealth of the 
depaitment is considoiablo Mines of lignite, coal, non, 
copper, and lead aie wiought It pioduces magnificent 
blocks of mniblo, also alaba&tei, gypsum, gianite, sand- 
stone, potteis’ clay, alum , and the mai&hes supply Fianco 
with salt At Gabian theie is a petioloum well Wmo 
and oil constitute tho diief agiicultuiol wealth of tho 
depaitment The lod wines of St Geoiges, St Did/uy, St 
Chxistol, and the wluto wines of Fiontignan and Lund, nio 
held m high estimation Considerable q^uantitios of wheat, 
oats, and potatoes aie giown Theio is a laige amount of 
oxcellonb pastniago, and hoi sea and sheep aio extensively 
icoied ATulboiiios, pomegianatcs, figs, laisins and othei 
diiod fiuits, and olives aio piepaied foi expoitation The 
chief manufactiucs aie woollen and cotton cloth, silk, pci- 
funioiy, soap, and chemical substances The depaitment 
has Montpellier for its capital, and is divided into the 
airondissements of Montpelliei, Bd^ieis, Lodeve, and St 
Pons, with 36 cantons and 331 communes Tho population 
was 439,878 in 1872, and 445,053 in 1876 

HEHBAE lUM, or Plonius Siccus, a collection of plants 
so diied and preserved as fully to illustiate then scveial 
specific cliaiacteis Since the same plant, owing to pecu- 
harities ol climate, soil, and situation, degiee of exposuio 
to light, and othei influences, may vaiy gieatly accoiding 
to the locality m which it occurs, it is only by gatbering 
togethei foi comparison and study a laige senes of examples 
of each species illustrative of the flora of different regions 
that the laws of vegetable morphology, and many moio 
points of scientific interest, can be sntisfaotoiily determined 
Thus, from the herbarium may be acquired a knowledge of 
those dotailfl concerning the minuter stiucture of individual 
plants which aio of necessity omitted in woiks of systematio 
botany, as also of the relative taxonomic importance of the 
characters to be met with m large groups of forms 
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HEBBAEIUM 


Commencing with British herbaria, the collection of the 
Eoyal Herbarium at Kew, generally acknowledged to be at 
once the most extensive and the best preseived and most 
oiclarly in the world, oomprises some 100,000 species, 
many of them represented by nnmeioiis specimens It 
IB ananged, foi easy lefeience, in coses situate between 
the windows of the building containing it, the atmosphere 
of which is kept dry by means of hot- water pipes In 
the intei veiling spaces are tables foi the purpose oi study, 
which IS fuithei facilitated by the piesenoo in the samo 
building of a laige and valuable botanical libiary Next 
in impoitancs is the herbarium of the Biitish Mosenm, 
which comprises assemblages of specimens githeied by 
numerous eminent botanists The collection of Dillenius 
13 deposited at Oxfoid, nnd that of the late Piofossor 
Harvey at Ttimty College, Dublin The oiiginal herbaiium 
of Linnsens is in the possession of the Lmnean Society of 
London With the mote impoitant British heiboiia are 
to be tanked also those of Cambiidge and Edinburgh 
The collections of Jussieu and St Hilaiio ate indudod in 
the laige hetbarmin of the Jaidin des Plantes at Pans, 
and in the same city is the extensive piivate collection of 
Dr Cosson At Geneva are thiee large collections, — ^De 
Candolle’s, containing the typical specimens of the Pto- 
dtomus, DelesseiL’s fine seues, and Boissier’a Meditenanean 
and Oiiental plants The university of Gottingen has had 
bequeathed to it the laigest collection (exceeding 40,000 
specimens) ever made by a single individual — that of the 
late Piofessor Giisobach At the herbarium in Biussels 
aie the specimens obtained by tbe traveller Mortius, the 
majority of which formed the gioundwoik of his Mot a 
Ptasihensie Other national herbaria sufficiently extensive 
to subserve the requnements of the systematic botanist 
exist at Berlin, St Peteisbuig, Vienna, Leyden, Stockholm, 
Upsala, Copenhagen, and Floienoe Of those m the 
United States of America, the chief, formed by Asa Gray, 
is the pioperty of Haivaid university, otheis aie to be 
seen at Yale and Columbia colleges and at Now Toik 
and llichignn universities Tlie herbaiium at Melbourne, 
Australia, uudei Baioa Mullei, has attained laigo piopor- 
tions, and that of the Botanical Gaiden of Calcutta is 
notewoithy as the lopoaitoiy of numeious specimens de- 
scribed by wnteiB on Indian botany 

Specimens of floweiing plants and vasculoi ciyptogams 
are, at ICew, generally mounted on sheets of stout smooth 
papei, of uuiform quality, and in most cases 17 inches long 
by 11 inches bioad , the palms and then allies, howevei, 
and some feins, requiie a size of 22 by 14 inches The 
tough but flexible com so giey papei (Geiman, Mteatpnpiet'), 
upon which on the Continent specimens are commonly 
fixed by gummed strips of the same, is less hygioscopio 
than oidmaiy cartiidga paper, but has the disadvantage of 
affording hai homage m the inequalities of its suiface to a 
minute insect, Ati upos puUatoi in, L , which commits gieat 
havoc m damp sxjecimens, and which, oven if noticed, 
cannot be dislodged without diffimlty The majoiity of 
plant specimens aie most suitably fastened on paper by a 
mixture of equal paits of giim tiagacanth and gum aiabic 
made into a thick paste with watei Rigid leathery leaves 
are affixed by means of glue, oi, if they piesent too smooth 
a snifaee, by stitching at their edges Wlieie, as in puvate 
lierbana, the specimens nio not liable to be handled with 
great fiequency, a stitoh hare and theia lonnd the stem, 
tied at the back of tbe sheet, oi slips of jiapei passed ovoi 
the stem thiongh t'vio slits m tbe sheet and atUched with 
gum to its back, oi simply stiips of gummed papei lail 
acioss the stem, may be resorted to A new adhesive 
substance, a kind of fish glue, has lately come into use for 
this pmpose, and is highly spoken of To prescive from 
insects, the plants, after mounting, are brushed over with 


a liquid foimed by tbe solution of | tti each of conosiie 
sublimate and caibolic acid in 1 gallon of methylated 
spiiits They are then laid out to diy on shohes made 
ol a network of stout galvanized non wiie Aftei this aie 
mitten, usually m the light hand coinei of the sheet, oi 
on a label theio affixed, the designation of each species, 
the date end place of gathering, and the nanio of the 
collector Infoimation as to economical oi modicinal 
pioperties may either be added theieto, oi mentioned on 
the back of the sheet It is ospccially inipoilant to 
attach to the name of the plant the initials oi abbioMuted 
name of the author by whom it was fiist desciibcd , c </, 
the words Ulva laciura alone, might signifj cillici ol two 
distinct plants, the one desciibed bj Linna-us, tlio otbor 
by Agardh When the geneiio name has been alteicd, but 
the specific name has been retained, the naino of the 
oiigmal desciibei of the plant is jilacod in binckets bcfoio 
the name of the latei authoi Thus i\\Q J£iti(n>moipJta 
Gtevillei of Thuiet, having been lennmerl, has become 
XJlva GtevMet (Thui ), Le Jobs The vnliio of siiecimons 
m jinvate heibaria is greatly enhanced by biicflj staling 
on the lowei left-hand cortioi of the sheet the clmi ictcis 
that distinguish it fiom tho plants most noaily lesoiubhng 
it Other particulars as to habit, local almnd.inpo, soil, 
and claim to be indigenous may bo wiitten oii the back 
of tho sheet, oi on a slip of wilting paiioi attached to 
its edge It 13 convenient to place in a small enicloiie 
gummed to an uiipoi coinei of the sheet any lluwois, 
seeds, oi leaves needed foi dissection oi niici osoopioal 
examination, especially wheio fiom tho fixation of tho 
specimen it is impossible to exanuno the loaves foi oil- 
leceptades, and whole seed is apt to oscipo fiom iipe 
capsules and be lost Tho addition of a oaioful dissection 
of a flower greatly inoroasos the value of tho spociinen 
To ensuro that all shall lio evenly ni the hoibaiuiui tho 
plants should be made to occupy as fai as possible altoi- 
nately tho light and left sides of then icBjicctivo slieols 
The species of each genus aro then niiaiiged cithci 
systematically oi alphabetically lu sopaioto foiois of 
stout, nsuolly light biown papei, oi, if the genus bo ].ugi>, 
in seveial covers with tho name of llio genus i Icaily iiiili- 
cated m tho lowoi loft hand coinei of each, and oiiposilo 
It the names or lefeienco iinmbeis of thospocus Unde- 
termined species nio relegated to the otul of Ihu gums 
Thus prepaied, the specimens nio x»lacctl on shehos oi 
movable ti ays, at inteivals of about (J inches, m an au tight 
cupbomd, on tho innei side of tho dooi of whith, as a 
special pi oteotion against insects, is suspended a muslin bag 
containing a iiieco of comphoi 

Tho systematic aiiangement vallc^ in clifTciont licibaiia 
The works usually followed aio — foi diooJylodims, Do 
Candolle’s Fiodtomus, and Endlithei’s or Beiilliam and 
'n.ooVoi’B Getieia Planiarum , foi rnonoootjlcdnns, TCuuLh’s 
Mmnteioiio, foi ferns, Hookor and Bukoi’s 
^ f foi mogses, Mulleins am J*\inuIo- 

sotum., foi algie, Kutnng’s Phymlof/in ypunali',, for 
hepaticiB, Gottschie, Lindciibeig, and Ncen ,ib Eseubtek’'* 
Synopsis ITepaticutum, and foi othei gioups of oijiitngamio 
jilants the treatises of vaiiou*) authors hcaltcied thioiigh 
numerous scientific publications In ceitain hoilmna, as 
in t^'je of Boissioi and Deles&eit at Genova, tho antliniity 
of tho Piodtomua is accepted only m tho absence of any 
more recent treatise, or of a cotnxilcLo inonngiaph. on a 
mmily For tbe membeis of laigo gcneia, e ij , Ptpm and 
Micm, since the number of cosmopolitan or veiy widely 
distributed species is comxmrativcly fow, a goographical 
grouping IS found specially convenient by thoso who are 
constantly receiving parcels of plants fiom known foreign 
sources The oidinaiy systematic arrangement possesses 
tho great advantage, in the case of large goneia, of leadily 
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indicating the affinities of aii7 particular specimen -mth 
the forms most nearly allied to it in type In the United 
States the species in the geneia, and the geneia m the 
oideis, are usually aiianged alphabetically, and the oiders 
faeiially, sometimes, however, the geneia aie placed alpha- 
betically thioughout without lefeience to the ordeis The 
alphabetical airangement, piovided woiks on systematic 
botany nie lofeiied to foi the identification of paiticulai 
plants, possesses the advantage of permitting leady lefeiencc 
to any given species, and also of being independent of 
changes of classification , but in Europe it is larely 
adopted, on account of the counterbalancing pioctical lu- 
convoiiioncos it is consiJeied to piesont Instead of keep- 
ing a catalogue of the species contained in the heibaiium, 
which, owing to the constant additions, would be almost 
impossible, such species arc usually ticked ofif with a pencil 
in the systomatio woilc which is followed m airanging 
them, so that hy lofeienco to this woifc it is possible to 
see at a glanco whethci the specimen sought is in the hei- 
biriuin, and what species aio still wanted The custom 
commonly pio\aleut in Continental, especially German, 
hoibaiia of placing the diied speoimcns loosely between 
shoots of iiapoib not always of unifoim chaiactei is liable 
to lend to the admixtuio of nearly allied foims in intii- 
cata geneia, such as Muhus, Eosa, IluiOLium, ifalu, &c , 
unless, a label is attached to each specimen, a piecaution 
not always adopted In Germany Endlichei’a system la 
much followed foi flowei mg plants, with the exception of 
palms, for which Martius’a ariangoment is piefeiied 
At Genova Do Candolle’s oiigmal heibaiium. is arranged 
m exact accoi dance with his Etodtomus In the other 
large lioibaiia in that city, tho mounting and ariangoment 
Ilf the speciinons ate conducted much as lu England, with 
tho exception that smalloi-sii'ed sheets of paper are used for 
oiyptogams 

SjiPtiinins intoiulul foi tho lioibanum should he oolloctoil when 
possiliU m diy weathoi, caio hoing taken to select iilaiils oi poi 
tioiis of pi lilts in sufficient numhei and of a size odcauato to 
illnstiato all the chniafteiisiio fcstuics of the species tVlien the 
rnot-li'ivos and loots pioaont any jpoonliaiities, they should invaii 
alily ho collected, but the loots should bo diied sepaiately m an 
oven at a modciato heat Boots and finits too bulky to be placed 
on tho shoots of the heibaiium may be oonvenientlj aiiongcd in 
ghiss-covciod boxes contained iii diaweis Tho best ond most 
olU’ctivo mode of dtying speonnons is learned only by expciicnco, 
dilTeiout spooios ioq,uiiing special tioatmont accoiding to then 
soveial peouliaiities Tho chief points to be attended to aie to 
have a plentiful supply of botanical diying papoi, so as to bo able 
to use about SIX shoots foi each specimen , to cliange tlie jiapei at 
nitcivalsof six to twelve horns, to avoid contact of one leaf oi 
Howoi with anothoi , audio inoieaso the piessuio applied only in 
piopoitioii to tho diynoss of the specimen To presoivo the coloui 
of flowois pledgets of cotton wool, which prevent biuising, should 
bo inlioducod between them, as also, if tho stamens aio imek and 
succulent, as in Digitalis, between these and the coioUa Afiowei 
dissected and ginuined on the sheets will often ictain tho coloni 
which it IS impossible to pieseiro in a crowded iniloieseenco 
Bcloio placing in a scicw piess, should thit be used, a flat ^cot of 
load 01 some other suitable weight should bo laid upon tho top of 
tho pile of specimens, so as to keep up a continuous picssme 
Biuoiilont spooiniens, as many of tho OteAidacsa,, and sedums and 
various othoi Ciassulacouus plants, leq^inie to bo killed by immei 
Sion in boiling watei bofoie being placed in diying papei, oi, 
instead of becoming diy, they will grow between tho sheets 
"When, as with some plants like Verbascum, the thick haid steins 
aie liable to cause the leaves to imnkla m diying by lemoving tho 
piessme fiom, them, small pioccs of bibulous paper oi cotton wool 
may be placed upon the leaves ncai tlicu point of attachment to 
the stem ‘When a number of specimens have to bo submitted to 
piessuro, ventilation is seemed 1^ means of flames coiresponding 
in SI70 to the diying papei, and composed of stiips of wood or 
wnes laid aoioss each othoi so as to foim a kind of netwmk 
Another mode of drying is to keep tho specimens in a box of diy 
sand m a waim place foi ten oi twelve honis, and then press them 
m diymg paper A thud metliod consists in placing the speoi- 
raen willim bibulous papei, and enclosing the whole between two 
plates of coarsely peif mated zino supported in a wooden frame 
The Tine plates are then drawn close together by moans of straps. 


and suspended befoie a fiio until the diying is effected By the 
list two methods the coloui of the flowcis may be well pieseived 
When tlie leans aio finely divided, as in Ooniuni, iiiuSi tiouble 
will be cxjiciienecd in lifting a half diiert s^ieeuncn horn one papei 
to anothoi , but the plant may bo placed in a sheet of thin blotting 
papei, and the sheet oontiiiiiuig the plant, instead of the plant 
Itself, can then bo moved Thin slinw colouicd papei, such as is 
used foi biscuit bags, may lie convoiiienlly emplojccl by tiaielleis 
unable to caiiy a quantity of bibulous papei It offeis tho advan- 
lige of fitting closely to thick steninieet speeiraeiis, and of lapidly 
diying A Lght but stiong poitloho, to which piessuio by means 
of stiaps can ho aiiplied, aud a few qiiiies of this paiici, if the 
papal be changed night and nioiniug, will bo usna11> suflieient to 
diy all except vei> siiceulcnt ]>lints When a speeinun is too 
laigo foi one sheet, and it is ncicssiiiy, in oidei to show its habit, 
te , to diy the whole of it, it inaj bo divided into two oi tinea 
poitioiis, and ea< li placed on a sop n ate sheet foi diying Speci- 
mens may bo jndged to bo diy w hen thej no longci enuse a eold 
sensation when applied to the cheek, oi assume a iigidity not 
oiilont m tho eailioi stages of piopaiatioii 

Each class of flowciless oi ciyptogaunc plants lequiies special 
Uratment foi tho hoibuiuiii 

Maiiuo algm aio usually mounted on tough smooth white caifc. 
iidge papei m tho following mnniiei Oi owing spceiinens of good 
coloni ind m fiuit me if possible selected, and cleansed as niiicli os 
piicticahle fiom adheinig foiLign pai tides, oithei in the sea oi a 
loeky pool Some species lapidly chuigc coloui, and cause the 
dcciy of any oUicis with which they come m contact This is 
especially tho case with the JSLtocatin, Divmat csiice, and n, few 
otlicis, which should thoiofoio ho hioiiglit home in a scpniato 
vessel In mounting, tho spoeinicn is floated out in n flat white 
dish containing sea w itoi, so that foreign mattei niaj be doteoted, 
and a pioeo of pajKi of snitablo si/o is placed iiiidci it, Mippoited 
eiUioiby the fingois of tho left li ind oi by a palette It is ilion 
piiiiiod, m 01 del cloaily to show the mode ut blanching, and is 
spieod out as natninlly as possible with the light hand hoi tins 
puiposo a bone knitting net die answers well loi tho coaiso species, 
and a camel’s hail poneil foi tho moio dilnato ones Tho panel 
with tho spocimoii is then caicfiilly lemoved fiom tho walei by 
alidmg it ovci the edge of the dish so as to diam it as mueh as 
possible If dining this pioeess part of the fioiids lun togothoi, 
tho boanty of the specimen may bo lestoiid by dipping tlie edge 
into witci, so as to float out the pait and allow it to siibside 
natnially on tho pnpei Tho papei, with the spccimcii upwaiels, is 
then laid on bibinous papei foi a few minutes to absoib as much as 
possible of tho supoiIliiouB moistnie When fieed fiom excess of 
watei it IB laid on a sheet oi tliiek white blotbiig papei , and a 
pioee of smooth washeil calico IS placed upon it (iinw ashed ralieo, 
on account of its “facing," adheics to the seaweed) AnoUiei 
ahoet of blotting papei is then laid over it , and, aiiiinibci of similai 
specimens being toiined into n pile, the whole is submitted to 
piesanic, the papei being changed evoiy hoin oi two at fust The 
piosBOio IS incictised, snd the impels aie changed less fiequcntty as 
the specimens become diy, which usually takes place in thiity six 
boms Some species, esiioeially those of a thick or leatheiy tex- 
tuio, conhaet so mneli in diying that without stiong piessme the 
edges of tho papei become puckeied Othoi species of a gelatinous 
natuie, hko Netnalton and Diud) esAUum, may bo allowed to diy on 
the papei, and need not be submitted to iiiessuie until they no 
longei piesent a gelatinous appeoianee Laigo ooaise algie, such, 
foi mstance, as tho Fxicaseai and Zaminas m, do not leadily adheio 
to papioi, and rotjiiiio soaking foi some time in fiesli watei hefoio 
being picsaed Tlie less lobust species, Biieh as SpJiacelai la scopai in, 
whi^ do not ndheie well to papei, may be made to do -o by 
bin^iing them over either with milk caiefiilly skimmed, oi with a 
hquid foimod by placing isinclass (i oz ) nnel watei (IJ or > in a 
wide mouthed bottle, and the bottle in a small glue pot oi saucepan 
containing cold watei, heating until solution is effected, and then 
adding 1 oz ofreotifaed spiiits of wine, the whole is next atiiicd 
together, and when eold is kept in a stoppoied bottle Foi use, 
tho mixtnio is waimed to lenOei it fluid, and apjiliod hy means at 
a cornel’s hnii biush to the undoi side of tlie specimen, which is 
tlien laid neatly on jiaper Foi the moie doheate species, such as 
the Oalhthcanma and JSottMapi, it is an oxcellont ;^an to place a 
small hnitmg fiagment, cnremlly floated out in water, on a slip of 
mica of the size or an ordinary micioscopical slido, and allow it to 
diy The plant can then ho at ony time examined under tlie 
miGioaeope wiUioiit injuring the mounted speoimen Many of the 
fiMih-watei alg» which foim a moie oiust, such as Falmella a umta, 
may he placed in a vessel of watei, wlioie aftoi a time they float 
hko a scum, the eaitliy mattei settling down to tho bottom, and may 
then be mounted by slipping a piece of mica imdoi them and allow 
mg it to dry OsGUlcUonce may bo mounted by laying a poition on 
a Bilvoi eoin placed on a piece of paper in a plate, and poumig m 
watei until the edge of the coin is just coveied The alga hy its 
own peculiar movement will soon foim a radiating circle, perfectly 
fiee feom diit, oround the com, which may then be lemoveJ 
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Tlieie IS oonsidpiable difficulty m remoTiug mounted spooimcns of 
algu fiom piper, and theiefoie a smill poitioii picseived on mica 
slioiild accompany e loli specimen, enclosed for safety in. a small 
envolope faslLUed at one comei of the shoot of papei Filamentous 
diatoms iniy ho mounted like oidmniy seawcods, and, as well as 
all paidsilic algu, shonld whenever possihlo ho ollowed to icmain 
attaolicd to a poition of the alga on wliicli tlicj glow, some spcciM 
being almost olvi ays found iiaiaaitieal on paiticiilai plants Oidi 
limy cliatoina and desmida may ho mounted on mica, as abo% a 
dLaciibul, by putting d. poition in a -vessel of -watei and eapoang 
it to sunlight, when they rise to -Oie sinface, and may bo -thus 
iLinoYcd compoiativcl} fiee fioni dirt oi impuiity Ovniig -to theu 
want of adhesiveness, they aie, liowevLi, usually mounted on glass 
as miciospopio slides, either in glyceim jcllj, Canada b.ilsani, oi 
some othei smtable medium 

Lichens aie gcnei ally mounted on sheets of papoi of tliooidinoiy 
si 7 e, so\ eial apecimous fiom difleient localities being Imd upon ono 
shai-t, each specimen hiving been flist placed on a small squate of 
papoi which IS gnmmrcl on the aheet, and wliieh his the locnhty, 
dale, name of colleotoi, La , -vviitten upon it This mode has 
some disidvantagea attending it snih slieeta aie dilliciilt -to 
hiiiullG, tho eiustaceous spouts aie liable to Iiaae then suifocca 
nibbed , the fobaceoiis species become so eoinpiossed as to lose then 
dial lotcnatic appeal anco , and the spaces betw acn the sliccts c<inscd 
by the thickness of the siiecimeu peimit the ciitiaiicc of dust A 
lilaii wluch has been found to anawci -ndl is to aiiangc them in 
caidboud boves, oiLhei -with glass tops oi m sliding coveia, in 
diawirs — tlie name bung placed ontsidc each box, and the spcci 
mens gummed into the boiea Lichens foi the hoibaiium should, 
whinevei possible, be sought foi on a slaty oi laminated lock, so 
ns to piooiUD -tliom on flat thin pieces of the same, eiulablc foi 
mounting Specimens on tho buk of ticcs Kqmio picssiue nnlil 
tho balk IS diy, lost tlioy beooino oiulcd , and those giowing on 
sand 01 ftiable soil, such as Coniocybt futfumcea, shonld bo laid 
CTiefully ou a Inyoi of ^um ui the boi. m. tv luck they nia intended 
to be kept llany liohena, such as tho Vei i ucat lou and OoUetnaecce, 
aio fonud la the best condition duiiiig the wintci months In 
mounlmg collemas it is advisable to lot tho spccuueii become diy 
an I haul, and then to sepaiato n poition iiom odheient mosses, 
eaith, &o , and mount it sepaiatcly so as to show the bianclung of 
the thallns Peituaatia. would be lopiosenlod by both fiuiting 
and soiediata speoimons 

Tho latgor species of flingi, such as tho Agui uvai and PoTypmoz, 
ke , aio piapaied for the heibaimm by ciiUiiig a slice out of the 
centio of the plant so as to show the outline of tlie pileus, the 
atUchmont of the gdls, and tho oliaiactei of the intciioi of the 
stem The lomaining two LoItos of the pilous aie theu lightly 
Pleased, as well as tho oontial slices, between bibidous paper until 
my, and tlie -whole is then " poisoned,” and guniiiicd on a tdioct of 
papci m such a monnci as to show the undei siufice of the one and 
the nppoi suilaoe of the otliei half o£ the pileiis on the some sheet 
As it IS impossible to piesoivo the natuiil colouis of ftinm, tho 
specimens should, -uhonovei possible, be accompanied bj a coloured 
diawuig of tiio plant Micioscopic fungi aie usually- pi esei red m 
envelopes, oi sinqily attached -to sheets of papei, oi mounted as 
micioscopio slides Those fungi which are of a dusty natuie, hko 
the 3ri/i.omi/cdBS, may, like tha lichens, bo piesoived m small boies, 
and aiianged in diaweis Fuugi undei any cucumstancos foim 
tho least satisfactory poition of on heibuium 

Mosses when giowina in tufts should be gathoied just hefoie tho 
capsules have become hio-wn, divided into small flit poitions, and 
piessed lightly in diyiiig papoi Dming this piocess the capsules 
upon, and are thns obtained in a iioifcct state Th^ aie then 
jncsoi 1 od lu envelopes attaclicd to a sheet of papei of the oidiuaijr 
size, a single peifect specimoii being -n ashed, and spiead out near 
the envelope so as to siiovy the habit of tho plant Foi attaching 
it to tho papei a stiong mucilage of gum -tiagaoanth, containing an 
eighth of Its weight of spiiit of wino, oiisweishest Ifnotpieseiye<l 
in ail envelope the onlyptia and opeiouhim oio veiy apt to fall 
off and become lost Scale mosses aie moiintod in Uio same wray-, 
or may bo floated out in watoi like sea w oeds, and diicd in -white 
blotting papei undei stiong piassuio befoie gumming on paper, but 
aia best mounted as mieiosoopic shdes, caip being taken to show 
the stipules The specimons should bo collected wion the capsules 
aio jiist appe-mng above oi m the colesule oi calyv. , if kept in a 
dampsancei they soon amive at maturity, and can thou be mounted 
in better condition, the fnut-stalks being too ft agile to bear coi- 
iiase in a botanical tin case without injury 

Ot the CftssjaeccB many aia so oTioeedingly buttle tlmt it is best 
to float them out hke sea weeds, eiccept tho pnokly species, which 
may be oorefuUy laid out on bibulous paper, and wnen dry fastened 
on sheets of white paper by means of gummed stiips Caro should 
pe taken in colleotma chaics to secuie, in tho ease of diOBCioua 
species, specimens o£ both forma, and also to get when possible tho 
roots of -chose species on wludli the small giunular starohy bodies or 
gemmse aro found, os in £7 /» agifb} a, Poi bons of the finotifioation 
may he pteseived in small envelopes attached to the sheets 


See Bentbam, Pjoc hinn Soo Zo«d , 18C9— ^O, p \lvi , Johann 
ITavc, Jlasidi! Book toihd Collection ami Pitjm^alion oj Fteihuaht 
cmtl Mat itus Alga,, io , Loud , G IJaiiiann, JJiia He) ha) i um, Duhn, 
and Lastguc’s Musee hota)iiqiie dt M Be)ija»ii)i Z>elei,se)t, riii-,, 
1815 (13 M II ) 

HEIIBAET, JoHAira- F eiedrich (177G-lSil), wav, hoin 
of cultured paienta a,t Oldenbuig in 1776 IIo show eel his 
bent towaida philosophy while still a child, and aftei study- 
ing undei Fichte at Jena gave his fiisfc philosojihical loetuies 
at Gottingen in 1805, -whonce he lomovcd in 1800 to 
occupy tha diair foimeily held by Kant at Konigsbeig 
Heio he also established and conclnotod a scmiuniy ot 
psedagogy till 1833, when ho letiuncd oiico moio to 
Gottingen, and lemainocl theio as piofessoi of philosophy 
till hia death in 18J=1 His w oiks wreio colloctecl und pub- 
lished in twelve volumes by liis disciplo Iluitoiistcm 
(Leipsio, 1850-62) 

Philosophy, accoidmg to Iloibait, begins with iiflovirui upon 
oui empiiical oonceptioiis, and conaista in the iifnimitioii nid 
elaboiation of tlicso, — ^its tlueo mimaiydivisioiis being dob nnincil by 
as manj distinct foims of olauoiatiou Logic, winch si iiuls fust, 
has to loudei oni coneoptioiis and the iiidgincnls iiul ii isimings 
aiising ftom -Uicm clcni and distinct But some loucppluiiis aie 
such that tho moie distinct they aio -miib the iiioio loiili uln luiy 
-Uioii dements become, so to chaiigo iiul siiiqjkim lit tin si is to 
make them at length thinkable is the piobliiii of the smuul ]nit 
of philosophy, oi Metaphysics Thtic is still iiliss of tom iplioiis 
jeqniiing moie than o logical tipalniciit, but dilUiiii!' fiom tin list 
in not involving latent contiadictions, and in hi uig imlipiiiihut ol 
-Uio leility of then oluoets, tho coiiooptions, v w , tli it tmliDilj oui 
judgments of aiqnov of and disappioviil , the iihilosophio tii itiiiiut 
of these concLptions falls to Aisthttic 

InHoibait’svviitings logic lecoivos conipaiativily nitigiciiotiio , 
ho insisted strongly on its piuely foimal chaiactti, and cvjuissid 
himself m the mam at ono with Kantians such as Fius and Ivnig 
As a metaphysician ho staits from what ho turns "the higliei 
scepticism " of tho Hiimo Kantian siihcie of thought, the bogminiiga 
of which he discerns m Locke’s pciplc\iLy about tho idii of sub 
stance By this soopticism the leal vihditj of oven thiym/ns ot 
txptiioneo IS called m question on account ot thooonti.ulictioiisllipy 
sac found -to involve And yet that those foinis aio “ giv in” to us, 
ns -truly as sensalious aio, follows beyond doubt when wo coiisidi i 
that wo aie as little able to contiol the one as the nthr i 'I'n ntli nipt 
at this stage a psychological mqniiy into tlio oiigin of tin si umiip 
tions would ha doubly a mistake , loi wo should hive to use theso 
unlogitimatoil conceptions m tho com sc of it, and the tisk of 
cloatingup Uion contiadictions would still iiniani, win Ihi i wi sue 
cceded m oui mquuy oi not lint 3>ow ucwi lu sit ibniit tins 
task* Wo have given to us a concoplioii A iimimg iiiinng its inn* 
stitueut moiks two Hint inovo to be coiiliaihctou, ‘ ij bl mil K , 
and wo onn noitliei diny tlic niiitj noi iiqiit one ol tin eoutia 
dictoiy menibeiB Foi to do cithci is iuibidili n by cvpi i n tii t , mil 
yet to do nothing is foibuldcn by logic Wi an thu i diiv on lo the 
assumption that tlie conception is contiuilntmj bii iiisi iiicoiiiphtc, 
but how ttie wo to supplement it > Vt hat w c h i\ i jim^t point tlic 
way to what wo wont, oi oiu luoccduio will bp ubiti iij F \x>lii- 
ence asseitathat M is tho Hamo (i c , aiiinik of thi s tiiii piiiii ijil) ns 
H", while logic denies it , and so — it being niiposmbli fui one .mil Iho 
somo M to sustam these contiadictoi y x>ositiuiis — tin ici is but iijif w ay 
open to ns, we must posit scwiff 2 Ms But even luiw wi cmiiotsiy 
oue of thesoMs is the same as IT, moUiti is not , flu i vny hi must 
bo both thinkable and valid We ni ly, liowcvti, take the Ms not 
singly but together , and agniii, no ollipi conisoliiing npin lo us, 
this is what we must do , wa must nssiimo tlmt N ii suits liom a 
combmatioii of Ms This is Ifoibail's nii'llioil of illations, the 
conuteijiart m his sysloin of tlio Ilcgi li in ih iIpcIu* 

In the Ontokw tins method w ciniilojcd to diUiiumo whit m 
reality coriesponds to tho empiiicul conceptions of siibsl iiita and 
cause, or xa-thei of mhcicncc and clmngp But lust wt must 
analy^ this notion of icahty itself, to whiili oiti seqilicism had 
olieadyled us, foi, though vve could doubt wliPthoi “the given” 
IS what it appeals, we cnimot doubt that it is soutcthiiig , tho con* 
oeption of the leal thus consists of the tw o oonctiitions of being and 
quality That whidi wo aro compelled lo “posit,’’ w huh cannot 
ho subiatetl, is that which -is, and in tho jpcognition of this lies the 
sunpdo conception of being But when is i thing Ihus posited 1 
When it IS jiosited as wo aio wont to posit the things wo see and 
taste and handle, If wo woip without sonsatioiia, i r , weio nevci 
bound against oui will to endure tho poisistcnco of a piosentation, 
wo should nsvBT know wliat homg is Keeping fast hold of this 
idea of absolute position, Ileibart If ids ua next to the quidity of the 
real (1) This must exclude ovrorything nogativ o , for non-A suh- 
lates instead of positing, and is not ^solute, but relative to A 
(2) The real must be absolutely simple , for if it contain -two deter- 
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minations, A ind B, then cithei these aie reducible to one, \ihich 
IS tilt tiuo quility, oi theyaie not, when each is conditioned by the 
othei lud tliLii i>o3ition ib no longer 'ibsolute ( 3 ) All quantititivo 
conceptions are excluded, foi quantity implies paite, and thebe aia 
incompatible with simplicity ( 4 ) But theie mvy be a plui ilily of 
“ loils," albut the meio conception of being c.in tcdl us nothing as 
to this Tilt doctiino heio developed is the flibt oaidmal point of 
lloi blit’s systeni, and has obtained foi it the name ol “pluiahstio 
icalisiu ” 

The contiadietions he hnds in tlie common seneo conception of 
inhcicneo, oi of “ i thing withsciLi il atLiibiitcs,”-!!!]!!!^!! become 
obvious Lot us tvhe some thing, say A, having n attiiliutes, a, ft, 
c we aiP loioed to posit each ot thc&o hoonuso each is pic 

sonti d m intuition But in conceiving A wo make, not » positions, 
still less n p 1 positions, but one position simply , foi common sense 
icuiuics the absolute position fiom its oiiginil somoe, sensation 
So ivhon ivo nslv. What is tho one positod « wo oio told — the 
pobsesboi ot a, h, a , oi in olhoi woida, then Seat oi sub 
stance But if so, tlion A, os a ical, being simple, must >= a , 
similul> It must = 6 , and so on Now this would be possible if 
tt, ft, e weio but ‘'contingent aspaels” of A, as eg, 2 *, 
VSf, 4 + d Pl aio contingent aspects of 8 Snell, of coiuse, is not 
the oiae, iiid so wo have as many coiiti idictious as thcie aie attii 
Lutes , foi w L must say A is n, is not a, is ft, is not ft, Ac Theio 
must thill, icioidiugtu tho niithodof lUalious, Lesoveial As Foi 
n ht us assume Aj + A, P Aj , foi ft. A, H Aj +A3 
, and so on fui the icst But now wluit lelntion con tueie ho 
among these si'ieiil As, which -will icstoie to us the unity of oiu 
oiigiuil A Ol substanoo « Thcie is hut one , wc must ossiunc that 
the fust A of oviiy sciics is ideulicnl, just ns the centie is tho some 
point in cvciy lauius By way of conoicte illnstiation Hoi bait 
uisLancis “ the common obseivatiou that the piopcities of things 
exist only uiidoi oxtcinal conditions Bodies, we siy, oic colomou, 
but oolimi IS nothing without light, and nothing without ejes 
They sound, but only 111 a iibiatiiig raodiuiu, and ioi healthy oais 
C'oloui and tone piosent the appiai moo of iiilieionce, but on look 
ing closii wo Iiiid they aie not leally immanent in thinas but lathir 
iicsui>posB a communion among sevei il " The losult then is biieliy 
hus — In place of tho oiio ihsolute position, wliieli m some nn 
thinkable way the common undei standing substitatos foi tho 
absolute jiositions ot the « attiibutes, w 0 lias 0 1 pally a soiios of tw o 
Ol lump positions foi each attiibiito, pvoiy soiits, howevei, begin 
lung with the same (is it weic, eontial) led (heuto tho unity of 
sulisiaiico in agioup of attiibi’tca), but each being continued by 
dilfcieiit iLils (hence tho plui ality and dillcioiico of ittiibutca in. 
unilv of substiiico) Wicio thoio is the appeonneo of inhoicnce 
thuicfoip, tliciu IS alwiys a pliualUy of laals , no such coiiclatiia 
to substiineo as iittiibuto or accident can be admitted at all Sub 
stauliuhly lo impossible witliout ciusality, and to this os its tiuo 
com lativo w p nosv turn 

The common sense conception of change involves at bottom tho 
sanio coutiadiction of opposing qualities in one ical Tho sime A 
that w os a, 6, e becomes a,t,a , and this, winch expmi 
onco tluusts upon ua, inoves on leflcxion uutluukablo The mota 
jihysicnl supplomoutmg is also fundamoiitally as bofoic Smeo e 
depended on a scrios of loals A. + Ai P A3 in connexion 
with A, and el may ho said similaily to depend on a sciica A4, P A4 
P A4 , Ihon tlio change fiom c to cl means, not that tlio 
cuntial i( d A 01 any leal his changed, hut that A is now 111 con 
noxioii with Ai, &o , and no longci 111 connexion with A5, Ac 

Blit to think a numhci ofioals “111 connevion” (Zitsmninensem) 
w ill not suflico ns an explanation of phenomena , something 01 othm 
must liappoii when they are in connexion , what is it ? The answei 
to this question IS the second lunge point of Hoi bait's tliocnetioal 
philosophy What * actually happens'^ as distinct from ill Biat seems 
to happen, when two lools A and B aie togethei is that, assummg 
them to dillei m quality, they tend to distuib each othei to tho 
extent of tliat difterence, at the same time that each pioserves 
itaolf intact by lesisting, ns it wcie, tho othei’s distuibanco And 
so liy coming into connexion w ith dilTaent leals tho “ self piosiava- 
tions” of A will vniy aoooidingly, A lemamuigtho same through, 
all, just as, by way of illnstiation, hydiogon lomains the somo m 
wntoi and m ammonia, 01 as the same line may bo now a noimol 
and now a tangent But to indwatetlus opposition in the qualities 
of Iho ipals Ah B, wo must substitute for theso symbols otheis, 
which, though only “contingent aspects ” of A and B, » e , repie- 
sonting then lelations, not themselves, yet like similai devices in 
malliomatioa onablo thought to advance Thus wo may put A— 
« h/3-y, B— ml n+y,y then lepicsonts tho chaiacter of the self- 
prosprvotions m tins case, and « + ^+5Ji P» repiosonts all that could 
be obsoivcd by a spoetatoi who did not know tho simple qualities, 
bat syos himself involved in tiie lolations of A to B , and such is 
exactly ovm position 

Having thus dotei mined what roally is ond what actually hajqiens, 
onr plulosoplier proceeds next to explain synthehoally the objective 
somblaneo {der cdgoetive Sehein) that results from thess But if 
this construction is to be truly objective, s c,, valid for all mtelle- 


gtucas, ontology must fuinish us with a clue This we haio m the 
Icains of SxmLi, Time, and klotion which aio mvolved wheneiei we 
Hunk the leals as biing in, or coming into, connexion, and the 
opposite Theso foi ms then cannot bo moiely tho piodncts of oui 
jisyekologicil mech inism, tliough they luaj'' turn out to coincide 
with these Meanwhile let ns nil them “ inlelhgible,” ns being 
lalid foi all who comjiiehentl the leal and aotniil by tionght, 
although no such foiius aie piedicable of the icil and actual thtni- 
solves The ehnientaiy spatial idation Ileibait coueciies to ho 
“the contiguity ^nnnando) of two points,” so that oiciy “piiic 
and independent line” IS diacicte But an ini estigatioii ot depend- 
ent hues which Tie often iiioommensuiablo forces us to adopt tho 
coutiadictoiy hction of pailially oieilapping, i c. , divisible points, 
01 in othei woids, the conception of L'ontiniiitj ^ But the contia- 
diction hcie is one wo cannot elimmato by the method of iclatious, 
because it does not miolvc anything leal , and infict as aiieccssaiy 
outcome of on “intelligible” foim, the fiction of continuity is aalid 
foi tho “objective semblance,” and no moic to bo diaeaided than 
saj V — 1 By its help wo aie enabled to conipichend what actually 
hippcns among leals to pioduco the nppeaianoe ofm.ittei When 
tliioe 01 moic icals me togethei, each distui bonce and self pieseiva- 
tion will (in gciieial) bo luipcifcct, s e , of less intensity than wdion 
only two leafs axe togethei But “objective seinhlance” coiio- 
spouds with icality , the spatial 01 oxtoinal iclations of tlio icola in 
this cose must, theiefoio, tilly with then inua 01 nctnid slates 
Hud the self pieseivatious been pei feet, the coincidence in space 
would have been complcto, and the gionp of leals would have been 
inextendcd , 01 had tho scioi-il leals been simply contiguous, i a , 
without connexion, then, ns nothing wouldnetuallyha-va happened, 
nothing w ould appioai As it is we shall find a coiilimious molecule 
mamfi sting attiaetu e and lopnlsive forces , ntti action coiiisponding 
to tho tendency of the solf picsoivations to become poifoot. lepulsion 
to tho Xittstialion of this Motion, evenmoxo evidently ilian space, 
impihoates tlio contiadictoiy conception of continuity, and cannot, 
thoicloie, bo a icol picdicato, though valid as an intolligiblo foim 
and aocessaiy to the oompiehension of the ohjectne scmblaiieo 
Foi wc have to think of tho icals as absolntoly ludopendent and jot 
as cntoiing into connexions This wo can only do by conceiving 
them as oiiginally moiiug thiough intelhgiblo spaco in lectilincoi 

i laths and with miifoim i clocitics Foi such motion no cause need 
10 Biqiposed , motion, in fact, is no moie a state of tho moting icil 
than lest 18, both alike being but lolations, with winch, thcietoic, 
the lool has no concoin Tho changes in tins motion, howovoi, foi 
whichwo afiouftf leqiinc a cause, woiud be tho objective scinblouco of 
tho self jacsoi rations tint actually occm whcuicals moot Fuithoi, 
by means of such motion those actnid oocunonces, w hich aic in Ihcm- 
sMvos tuneless, fill for an obsoivex in a doJlnito timo — a time which 
booomos continuous thiongh tho paitiol coinoidonoo of p vents 
But m all this it lias been assumed that we aie spoctators of the 
olgoctivo scmhlanco , it lemams to make good this assumption, 01, 
m othm woids, to show the possibility of knowledge , this is tho pro- 
blem of what Heiboib teims Bidolology, and foima tlio tinusition 
fiom metaphysic to psycliology Here, again, a contiadictoiy con- 
ception blooka the way, that, vijS , of tho Fgo as the identity of 
knowing and being, and as such, the stiongliold of idealism Tho 
contxadiction becomes mois evident wlien tho ogo is defined to bo 
a subjoot (and so a leol) Uiat n> its ow n object As rcid and not 
meicly formal, tins conception of the ego is amenable to the method 
of lolations The solution this metliotl furnishos is summaiily that 
tluae aio sevorol objects winch mutually modify each othoi, and so 
ooustitute that ego w 0 toko foi tho piesented ical But to explain 
this modification is the busmoss of psycholoCT , it is onongfi now to 
see Idiat the subject like all reals is nocossaimy unknown, and that, 
theiofoio, tho idoalist’s thooiy of knowlodgo is unsound But 
thongh the simple quality of tho siilqect 01 soul is beyond know- 
ledge, wo know what actually happens when it is m connexion with 
othei’s loals, foi its self pieseivatious then oio what wre call sense 
tions And these sensations oro the solo mateiial of oui knowledge % 
hut they aio not given to ua as a chaos hut in defanito groups and 
BOiies, whence wo coma to know the relations of thoso resls, which, 
though themselves unknown, oui sensations compel us to posit 
ahsolntcly 

In hiB PsyeTwlogv Ileibait iqects altogerthor the doetiine of 
mental faculties as one refuted by liis metaphysics, and tries to 
show that all psydhicol phenomena whatever xesiilt fiom the action 
and interaction of elomentaiy ideas or presentations ( Vm stelhmgen) 
The sold boing one and simple, its sepiaxate acts of self preservation 
orpiimaiyprQSontationa must be simple too, and its seveial pre- 
sentabons must become united togethei And this thoy can do at 
ones and complplely when, as is the case, for example, with tho 
seveial attiibutes of an object, they are not of opposite qualitv 
But othoiwise theie ensues a conflict in which tho opposed piesenta 
bona comport thoinselves hks forces and mutually suppiess oi 
obscuie each othei The act of itresentation [yorstellcn) then 

*■ Henee Herbart gives the name Syneohology to this branoh of 
metaphyeica, instead of the usual one, Cosmology, 
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becomei paitlj tiansfoimed into an etfoit, and itspioduct, tbe idea, 
becomes in the same piopoition leaa and Icsa intonsa till a position 
of cqnilibiiiun ib icachcd , and then at length tho leniaindeis 
ooaksco yfe have thiH a statics and a niochanica of mind -whiLh 
investigate, le&xiectivoly the eoiiditione of equilihrmin and of move 
nient among piesontations In the statics two magnitudes h ivo to 
he dctoi mined — (1) the amount of the siippiession oi iiihihition 
{Semmun/fssitmmf), and (2) the ratio in whi^i this is shaicd among 
tho opposing piesentations The fiist must obviously bt as small 
as possible tliiis foi two totally ojipobcd pioscntations a and b, of 
which a IS the gieatci, the tiiPiiSriulujii — i Poi a given degiee of 
opposition this biiidPii will bo shaied between tho conflicting pio 
sent itions in the inveiso latio of then stiength When its icinnmdci 
aftei inhibition = 0, a pioseuLatioii is said to be on the thicshold of 
co'iiBciousness, foi on a small diininution of the iiihihition tho 
“cffoit” will hocomo actual ineseiitation in tho some pioiioition 
Such total exclusion fioin consciousness is, howavei, mainfostly ini 
possible with only two iiioseutations,^ though with tliiee oi a 
gicatei niiinbei tlio lesidual -value of one miy even ho nigitivo 
The flisit ami simplest law in psyi hological meohauies iclatcs to tho 
'* sinking” of iiihiliited piesentations As the piesuitations jiild 
to the picssuic, tho piessuic itself diminishes, so tint the velocity 
of sinking decipoaes, t e , we have the equation, (S - o') — d<r, 

whole S IS tlu total tuhibeiuiuin, and tr the intensity actually in 


lubitcd af tei the time ( Hence t — log g 
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Fiom this law it follows, foi e\ ample, that eqiiilihiiuin is neaci 
qinte obtained for those piesentations winch continue above tho 
thicshold of oonsciousiiessj whilo tho leat -vvhieh pinnot so continue 
aio veiy speedily dm eii beyond the tin oshold lloio unpoi taut is 
the law aeooidiiig to which a piesentatioii fieedfioiu inhibition ojid 
using anew into oonsoioiisnoss tends to laisetlio olhoi piesentations 
with svluch it IS combined Suppose two piesentations » and »■ 
united by the lOBiilua 1 and p , then the amount of p’s “help ’’ to or 
IS ), the poition of wlueh appiopuatcd by w is given by the latio 
p TT , and thus the initial help la IP 

But aftoi a time f, "nhon a poitioii of p lepieseiited by v has been 
aotually hi ought into consciousness, the help affoidedmtho nert 
instant will he found by the equation 

horn which by integiation we have the value of «, 

« w) 

So that if tlieio aio seven! ors oonucoted with p by sntallei and 
smallei poifs, theie will bo a definite “seiiol " oidei m -winch they 
will be levived hyp , and on this fact Heibait lests all the pheno- 
mena of the so called taciilty of memoiy, tho dovelopinpiit ot spatial 
and tcnipoial foim% and nuicli besides Emotions oiid volitions, ho 
holds, aio not diieotly &olf Tpiosoivntionsof the soul, is oui t>ie&onta~ 
tions 010, hnfc voixiblo stites of such picsentatioua resulting fiom 
tlwii intoi action when above the thicshold of consciousness Thus 
when sonic piesentations tend to foi ce a jnesentatioii into conscious 
ness, and otheis nt th< snmo time tend to duve it out,that piesoiitation 
IS the seat of painful feeling , whin, on the othei hand, itsentiance 
IS favouied by all, xfleasuie lesults Desiies aie pTesontatious sting 
glmg into eonsoiousness against hmdianoea, and when aoconunmeil 
by the supposition of success become volitions Tiansccndontol 
fieodoiti of will m Kant a aonso is an impossibility Self-ooiisoious 
ness is the losult of an inteiaction essentially the same m kind os 
that winch takes place when a eompaiatively wmple piesoiitation 
finds ths field of oonscioiisuess occupied by a long feiinod and w<*ll 
consolidated mass ’ of pioscutations-as, e a , one’s bnsmeas oi 
gaidon, the tlieatio, Ac , which pioniptly inhibit the iscditod pie 
^ fifiite It to tliemselvcs if not Wliat we 

call Self is, above all, aiich acentialmasa, and Heibnt socks to show 
with gloat ingenuity md detail how this position is occupied at fiist 
chiefly by the body, then by the seat of ideas and desnes, Vd&i vllv 
by that fiist pci sonal Self which iccolleots the past and lesolvcsco/ 

complexion ore Tollable, the ooncieto piesentntion of Self is 
never twice the same And, thoiefore, finding on i eflexion any par 
ooficieto factor contingent, we abatinot theiiosition fioin ttial 
w^ch occupies It, and so leach the apoculative nation of the pme 

‘'nleuf” involved in tho oxpiession of 
lelations o£ object which acquiiefoi them 
the at tiibutiou ot beauty oi tho levoise The beautiful i» 


t beauty oi the levoise 
J Thus, taking the case above s 


r'+V “ supposed, the shaie of the lahihcndum 

falling to tlie smaller piesontation b la the fouith term of tlie piopoi 


tion a + 5 I 
which only =■ 


* ^ und BO b’a remainder is 6 - „ _ 


to ho caiefnlly distinguished fiom the allied conccjitioiis of tho 
useful and tlie pleasant, wliieh vaiy with time, pine, nid iieison , 
wlieieas boanty la piedicated absolutely and iu\ ohiiit ii ilj by ill 
who have attained -tlie right standpoint Ethics, wIiilIi is hut one 
blanch of ftsthetics, although tho chief, doils with such iclilions 
among volitions ( Ji^illenaw,i haltni'tsc) as thus uncondition illj please 
oi displease These lelations Heihait buds to he iiduuble to 
five, which do not admit of fuithoi simpliheation , anil eoiic- 

sponding to theinaie as many moial ideis {AruifLihff) iffi), vi/ 

(1) Inteinal FteeJom, -the uiidoilying lelition being th it ot tlu 
individnal's will to his judgment ot it, ( 2 ) /‘ei/ci/ioii, tlu iilitioii 
being that ot Ins seaeiid volitions to euh otlici m nsjnit of 
intensity, viiietj, and concciitiatioii , (S) JSem inh m i , the tclilion 
being tint between Ins own w ill and tho thought ot ituillu I’s , (i) 
Htj/Jtf, 111 ease of actiiil confliot with anothii , and (’>') lliliibitUon 
01 Eciiiity, foi intended gootl oi evil doiii The uh is ot i (nul 
society, a syslotn of lewaida anil pumshimiits, a j stem of ,i(liiiiiiis 
tiatiou, a systim of ciiltiiic, and ii " iniannti itid smutv ” eoue 
sxioiidiug to the idtns of law , equity, heiievolom i , pulutinn, md 
iiiteiiiol ficciloni icspoetivolj , iisiilt when wo tiki mimnl ot i 
nunihei of iiulivuliiols Viiluo is tho jiciliil Loiilmiiiil> ot the 
will -with -the moial ideas j of this tlio siiigh viitius no 1ml sjiei ml 
exjuessions The comcjition ot duly oiises fioiii tho omsIoiul of 
liiudiBnces to the att iinment of vnlue A gi iiei il si In iin ol jinn 
cijilcs of conduct is possible, but the subsiiiiixitiou iil sjn 1 1 il i ises 
undoi thexe must lemani milloi ul tiet Tin iiiipln alum of » tines 
to thing!, ns they aic with a viiw to tlu uili-'itioii ot tho mold 
ideasismoinltochnology(y’Hgo)i(//i/iiil, of whuh Lheihiit divisioiis 
aic Ptodagogy and Politics 

In Theoloijy Ileihait hi Id tho aiginnent (loin disi;i,ii to In is 
vihd foi diiino acUvily ns foi hum ni, and to juslitv tin In In 1 ni a 
snpeiaeiisihlo leal, eonocimiig whuh, howivu, i\ul kiiiwbilgo is 
noithei attainablo noi on pnetu il giniiiiils ili sn ibli 
Among tho post Kantiin plulosopheis Hubnt cloiiblliss i niKs 
next to Hegel in iinpoitnnio, and this without t iknig into n i mint 
hisvciygicat oouliibutioiis to thosiienio ot cilin ition tlis dis 
milks speak of tlieiis ns tho “ exact philosophj,” and tin turn will 
oxpiesses then master’s chief oxeolUnee and the iliai iilii ol the 
obiei iiiflnenco he has oxoited upon sueuidiiig tl iiikiis ui liis own 
and othoi schools llis eiitieibins aiu wm th luou tlmii Ins « misli lu - 
tions , uidoed foi cxiiotness and poiieti ition of thoiiglil he is uuito 
on a level with Ilunio and Kant llis meiits in tins ii sih 1 1, Iiow- 
oyoi, can only be appiaised by tbo study of Ins woiks at lust baud 
But we aie most of all indebted to lleibtiil foi the Liioiiiioua 
advance psychology has been enabled to iiinko, thanks to his li lut 
ful tioatinuit of it, albeit as yet but few among the m ni> who h ivo 
appiopuatcd and iminovcd liis mnteiiulsluive vi iilun d to nloiit Ins 
meta^ysicnl and mathonutic il toundatioiis (J t\ *) 

UERBELOT, Barth fbUMY d’ (lG25-lG9r)), Oueiitalist, 
was boin Decemboi 4, 1G25, at PcUi'. As Toon as ho had 
completed the oidinaiy couiso iii classics and philostnihy at 
the ninvciBity of liis native citj', ho dovoled limisclf to tho 
study of the Oiiental languages, and wont to Italy to imr- 
fect lumaelf in them by convci&o with Uio Oiioutals who 
frequented its seapoits There he made tho iciiuauitanco 
of hiB fellow-savants Lucas IToIstonius and Leo Allalm*., and 
atfaaoted tlie favouiable notice of tho caidiiiak (Jiiinaldi 
and Bamboiim On liis loturn to Fianco aflci u 3 oar 
and a half, ho was leceivod into tho house of Fouquot, 
superintendent of finance, who gave him a ponsiini of 1500 
hvies Losing this on tho disgiaco of Fouquol in IGGl, 
he was appointed sooietary and lulcipiotei of liastcin 
languages to tho king A few yeais lator ho again visited 
Italy, when the giand dnko Feidmaiid If of Tiisi.iiiy 
him with a largo numboi of valuable Oiiciital 
MBS, and tiled to attach, him to his eouit IXeibolot, 
however, was recalled to Fianco by Colboit, and lecoivod 
® equal to the one ho had lost In 

1692 he succeeded D’Auveigne in the chan of Ryiuic, m 
Doeomboi 8 , 

1695 Hu, gieat woik is tho Jlihhoihtque Orienlah, tiu 
diettmmaaewnmsel contenaiit tout co rjuifait connaUie len 
peujHes de rOiiait, which occupied lain neiirly all Jus life, 
and was published in 1697 by Galland It is based on the 
immenso Arabic diotionaiy of Ilajji Khalf.i, of which in- 
deed It IS laigelj an abridged tianalatum, but it also eon- 
teina the subalainco of a vast number of other Arabic and 
Turkish compilations and manuaciipts With all his Icarn- 
I mg, the author seems to have heen deficient in critical 
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sagacity, aiul tlieio is consequently a uaut of minute 
aocuiacy m many of its details, and of liaimony between 
Its vaiioui. paits It is, Iiowstoi, even yet the one avail- 
able souice foi mucli infoimatiou to otbeis tlian Oiiental 
scholciis, and as such it lelains its impoitaiice 

The Bibliotlicque has 130611 rcpiinted at MacsUidit (fol 1776), 
and at the Hague (4 a oh 4to, 1777-99) The lattei edition is en 
iiclied with tv coiitiibutiona of SchuUoii'., Rcislco, and othcis 
Ilcihclot’s olhei woiks, noiio of whieli hive been pnblidicd, com 
pusc an Oiiontal Antlioloyy, and on At obit, Pusian, Tutkish, and 
XjiUm Dictiotw,] ?/ 

IIERBlDIir, Gitoege {1D93— 1G33), oue of the best of 
English religions poets, wae bom near the town of Mont- 
goineiy on the 3d of Apiil 1593 He was a biolhei of 
Loid ITeibeit of Cheibuiy, noticed below Educated 
piivately till the age of twelve, he was then sent to West 
minster School, and in 1G08 he became a student at 
Timity College, Cambiidge, wheio he was mode T3A in 
1611, M A and majoi fellow of the collego in 1616, and 
oretoi loi the umvcieity m 1619 In his capacity os oiatoi 
he was Movoial timoe biought into contact with King James 
About the same tune also ho appealed as the champion of 
Anglicanism against Andiow Melville, the famous Scotch 
Piosbyteiiaii He numbered among his friends Di Donne, 
Sir Heniy Wotton, Izaak Walton, Bishop Andiewes, and 
Francis Bacon, who consulted Herboit about aoveral of his 
woiks, and dedicated to him his tiaiislation of the Psalms 
Duung Ilia youth he waa a oouitiei, dancing attendance on 
King James, and “enjoying his genteel humoiu for clothes 
and the king rewarded his atteutions by the gift ot a 
'sineouve worth jei20 a year The death of hie patrons the 
dnko of Itiohmond, the maiquia ot Hamilton, and King 
James, approaching ill-health, and the indnence of his 
inothei hnally induced him, not without a atiuggle, to take 
holy oidoiB In July 1626 he was appointed piebendaiy 
of Layton Eccleaia, in the county of Huntingdon Shoitly 
befoio his induotion (1630) to the parsonage of Bemeilon, 
iic.ii Salisbuiy, he niained Miss Jane Danveis aftei tliice 
da) s’ acquaintance Mr Danvots had been set on the moi- 
naga foi a long time, and had often spoken of hw daughtei 
Jane to Hot belt, and “so much commended Mi Herbert to 
hci, that Jano became so much a Platonic as to fall in love 
with Mr lleiboit unseen " Tho stoiy of the poet’s hfe at 
Bemerton, as told by Walton, is one of the most exquisite 
inotmos in liteiary biography He devoted much time to 
explaining the meaning of the vaiious parts of the Prayei- 
IJoolc, and hold seivicos twice every Jay, at which many 
of tho paiishionois attended, and some “let their plough 
lust when Mi lleibeit’e saints bell inng to praise, that 
they might also offer then devotions to God with him ” 
Next to Cliiistiamty itself he loved the English Church 
Ifo was passionately fond of music, and usually wont 
twice o week to attend the cathedral seivice at Salisbuiy 
Walton illiistiates Heibert’s kuidnosB to the poor by many 
touching anecdotes He had not been thiee yeais m 
Bemerton when he succumbed to lU health He died m 
1633 

III ibiiL’s woiks aiQ— yAe TempU (1631), a few miaocUaneous 
poems, a LuUci.tioii of piovribs entitled Jaaula Ptudentum (1640), 
and The (Jountty Pat ion, which did not appeal till 1652 The 
TempU IS a eolleotion of religious poems mailced by unily of sen- 
timent ami mspuation The ohipf faults of tho book aio oDscunly, 
vinbal conceits, and a foi cod ingenuity -which sliows itself m 
giotosquo puns, odd meties, and occasional want of taste In exate 
ofllieso ihaw backs, the quonit boauty of Heibeit’s style and hie 
ffcmiinp poplioal feeling give The Tomple a high place in litoratme 
The following poems aio tlie gems of die collection — “The Chmch 
Poich,” “The Agony,” “Sun” “Simday,” “Tiitue,” “Man,” 
“Tlic Biituh Chuicli," “The Quip," "The Oollai,” “The Pulley,” 
“ Tho Flower," “ Aaion," ond “ The Elixii ” The dineet of oU is 
hiB popm on “ Mon," -which i& Miltomo in its sublimity of con- 
ception, and. shows how poets, in thou loftiei moods, often nnti- 
oimto the discoveries of science and -the most for leaidung specula- 
tions of philosophy Ilerboit and Keble aie tho poets of Anghoon 


theologi Wo book is fullei of devotion to the Cliuich of England 
than Tfie Temph Uo poem in cm laiigiiLgi e-shibits moie ol the 
spint of tine Chustianity Eveiy page is niaikod by timspaieiit 
Binceiitj, and leflects tho beautiful ehainotei of “holy Geoigo 
lleibeit " 

Among icceut editions of Heibeit’s woiV the following miw he 
meutioncil — TFbihi, tn Pi oi-e, and VeibB, -with life by Izmk IV ilton, 
and notes by S T Colciidgo, 1846 , Giliillan’s edition, in Ins 
“ Libi-uy of the Biitish Poets,” 1863 , ■VVilbnott's edition, 1854 , 
Piofessot Nieliol’s edition, 1803 , and the Aldino edition by the 
Eev Di A B Qioaait loi fiuthei mfoimstioii consult Walton s 
Life, ■vaA. Bmjland’i, Atitiphon, by Geoigo M-iedonnld, 1871 

HERBERT, HEiniY William (1807-1868), novelist 
and wiitei on sports, son of the Hon and Rev William 
Heibeit, dean of Manchestei, a son of the fiist eatl ut 
Carnaivou, was bom in London, Apul 7, 1807 IIo was 
educated at Eton and at Oaiiia College, Cambiidge, whoio 
he giadnated M A in 1828 Having become involved in 
debt he emigiated to America, and from 1831 to 1839 was 
toachei of Gieek in a puvate school in Hew Yoik In 
1833 he commenced the Amei leati Monthly Magaz'ne, 
which he edited till 1835 In 1834 he published lus fiist 
novel, Tha Biotlms, a Tale of the JTionde, which waa fol 
lowed by a numbei of otheis, all of them obtoining a ceitain 
degiee of popularity Ho was albo successful m a soiics of 
hibtoiical studios, such afa The Gavahets of Thigland, The 
Kmghla of Bnqland, Fi anee, and Scotland, The Ohevahei i 
of Ft anee, and The CadAaina of the Old Woild, and wiote 
nnmcions contributions to magazines, but ho is best known 
foi his woiks on spoiting, published by him under the 
pseudonym of Piauk Foiestei These molude The Field 
Spmta of ilte United States and Btiiuh Piomnces (1849), 
Ft oath Fotestei and Tin Ftimds (1849), The Fish and 
Fishing of the United States (1850), The Young Spotts- 
nutn’a Complete Manual, and I'he Ilotse and Jlot semanship 
inthe United States andBtitidi JPiovincsB of N'otthAmetica 
(1858) Heibeit was a man of vaiiod accomplishments, 
but of somewhat dissipated habits He died by his own 
hand at New Yoik, May 17, 1868 

HERBERT, SiE Thomas (1606-1682), travellei and 
authoi, was bom at Yoik m 1606 Several of his ancestors 
were aldermen and merchants in that city, and they could 
trace then connexion with the gieat Heibert family lepie 
eented by the earl of Pembioko His grandfathei, Aldei 
man Heibeit, who died in 1614, left him leal estate of 
considciable value He i/eut to Oxford m 1621, and be 
came a commoner of Jeeub College, but afterwaids removed 
to Cambiidge at the invitation of his mothei’s brother, Di 
Ambrose Akioyd Having gone to London, he was intro 
dneed to the earl of Pembroke, through whose influence 
he obtained an appointment m the suite of Sir Dodmore 
Cotton, who was about to leave as amboesadoc foi Peisia 
in company with Sii Robert Shirley Sailing in Maich 
1627, they visited the Cape, Madagascai, Goa, and Surat , 
having landed at Gombroon, they travelled inland to 
Ashaioff, and thence to Cazbeen, wheie both the chiefs of 
the expedition died Heibeit reached England again in 
1629, and m 1630, to his great disappointment, his patron 
the eoil of Pembioke died suddenly. After this ho travelled 
on tho Continent for moie than a year Erom his retain 
in 1631 till about two years aftei his mairiaga m 1632 he 
letained hia ambition for comb favour, but failmg in this 
he retued, probably to his estate of Tmtein in Monmouth- 
shire, till the outbreak of the civil war, when he Bided with 
the parhament In 1646 he was appointed to attend the 
king with hiB other sei vents Becoming a devoted royalist, 
he contmued with his majesty during the last two eventful 
years of hia hfo, and at the Restoration he waa rewaided 
-with the title of baronet (1660) He resided at West- 
minster till tho great plague, when he returned to Yoik 
and bought Petergate House, where he died on the Isfc 
Mmch 1682 

XI — 91 
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lt -was m 1634 thiit Huteit fiist published his of the 

Poisian Moimichy now beiiiyr the Orientall Indtfes, Hes aruZ other 
jiaits of the Cheater Asm and Afr ich Foui yeoia later >, new and 
enliiged edition appealed undei the title of Sorm. Tutres Tianth, 
into Ayr lea and Asia the Great , a thud edition folloued m 1664, 
and a fonitli lu 1077 The avoik ib eiidently Iho piudnction of a 
min of consideiahle echolaibhip and activity of mind, and ollogethei 
lanhs 06 one of the best leooids of 17th centuiy tiavel It it illiis- 
tiatod uith woodcuts, among which the sketch of the dodo, the 
Bpeeiineu ot the cuneifoim insciiptioiib, and the view of Pciaopcdis 
M'sLLi e to be mentioned Hciheit's Thienodia Gatuhna, ot Manoi/s 
qft7ic tieo last years oj the reign of that uniratallelTd ynioee of eiir 
blessed memory King Charles I , was in gieat poit punted at the 
authoi’s leq^uest in ’Wood’s Aihen.ce Oeonimses, but it did not 
appear in its cntii ety till Di Chiiilca Goodal^ublished hu. Collection 
of Ti lets in 1 702 A lepnnt w as issued by Gf and W Niool m 1813 
Sii WiUinm Dngdale ib undeislood to baie rceeiicd oasistoneo fiom 
Hciliort in piepaiiug the fouith volume of the JItonastieon Aru/h 
canum, and Mi Dtake has piiutedin the appoudt^ to hia JSSo/acMni 
tu o papeis fiom Heiboit’s pen on the chiuoli of St John at Beveiloy 
and the collegiato chuieh. of Eipon The best account of Sn Thomas 
Heibeit is that by Robeit Davies, F S A , Yoik, which appealed m 
The ybrlskMe Aitlueologieal and Jbjti jioZ, poit iii , 

pp 182-214 (1870) Tt contains a faesimile of the long msciiplion 
on Heibeit'a tomb 

HERBERT, Loud, of Chfebuey (1682-1G48) Edwatd 
Heibeit, Lord Hoibeifc of CLetbury, soldiei, diplomatist, 
bistOLian, and lehgious pliiloaopliei, was boia at Eytou m 
Shropshiio m 1982, and was descended from an anaent 
line of illustrious soldieia, to which the eails of Pemhioke 
belonged Sent to Oxfoid in his twelfth yeai, he maiiied 
an heiiesB, lus kinswoman, in his hfceentli, and tetnined 
to the umveisity to prosecute his “beloved studies ” He 
was knighted soon oftei the accession of James I , and 
foi a yeai or two fulfilled the functions of shenff of his 
county In 1608 he went abioad, at Fans gaming the 
esteem and love of the old Constahle de Moiitmoiency, and 
bogitiaing an acquaintance with scholais liko Casaubon, 
Gassendi, and Giotins Next yeai he served as a volunteer 
in the Low Oouatiies under tho pimoa of Oiango, whose 
intimate friend he became, and also took part lu the com 
paigns of 1614 and 1619 Between the latter campaigns 
he visited Italy, and on his return was aiiested in Fiance 
foi recmiting Huguenots foi the service of the duke of 
Sivoy In. 1018 he was sent as ambassadoi extiaoidinaiy 
to the conit of Fiance, and, though recalled foi a few 
months thiough the hostility of the French laiig’e favourite, 
ho soon returned to Pans as ordmoiy ambassadoi In 1025 
he came back to England, wheie, with the exception of one 
oi moie shoit visits to Pans, he spent tho lest of his lilo 
Created Loid Herbert of Castle Island in 1625, ho was 
raised by Charles I to the English poeiage in 1631 as 
Baiou Heibeit of Cheibury In the civil war he sided at 
first with the couib, and subsequently declaied foi tho pai 
hamont, but the part he played was not a piomment one 
His castle of Montgomeiy was, however, destroyed dunng 
the war, and he leceived an indemnity for his loss from the 
parliament He died 20th August 1648 

“It IS impossible to diaw lus piotuie well who hath 
several countenances," Herbert says of Hemy Vni , 
Horace Walpole made a bold attempt to sketch Heihert’s 
character by declaiing that in his case “ the history of Don 
Quixote was the life of Plato” To lus contemporaiies 
Heihert w as mamly known as a high-spiiited mnn of the 
world, of gicat knightly and coui tier like accomphshmonts, 
who, though stiff and stately, was on the smallest actual 
piovocation ready and able to defend his hononi with his 
sword He maintained the oharactei of ambassadoi with 
dignity, but hm diplomacy was not ottended by much 
success It is as authoi that Heihert is chiefly remembeicd 
And though m 1633 the De Veritate received the ollicial 
impnmatui of the bishop of London’s chaplain, on the 
strength of the same woik the writoi was soon after held 
up to abhorrence as an atheist As a resolute opponent of 
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empiricism in philosophy, he is unquestionably entitled to 
lank as one ol the heralds of the philosophj of Reid am’ 
the Scottish metaphysicians In the thcolugiCLil spluic lie 
ih justly claimed as tho fathei of English deism, and doubt 
leas exeicised a strong inlliionce on the icligioua thought ol 
England TTih views weie not so novel as ho thought them 
to he, hut he was an oiigiiial and very indcpeiulont tbiiikci , 
and, as lus duef woik was published but a few j cats allcx 
the N'ovum Oiffanum, and many yeais licloic any of tho 
woiks of Descartes oi Hobbes, lleibcit dcscivos a niaikcil 
place in the van of modem speculation 

Heibcit’s flist and most iiiqioitiiit woik is the Dt T'l i itaU jtiinil 
distinguitur aMcvclatioiio, aT'oi mmili, a I'o'ti.ibili, it « i «7sii (I* ii is, 
1624, translated into Ficiicli, hut iiciLi lutn I'lii'hsli) 11 loiu 
hinea a thooiy of knowledge with i niiitml psjLliologi, i nntho 
dology foi the investigation ot tiiitli, and ti sclitiiiL of iiitniil 
religion Tho aathoi’sniothodis piolis. nnd olhn f ii Iioiii ili ii , tl'i 
hook IS noeompai tMstem, hut itioiiliuns llu skill Inn mil imu U of 
tho soul of a compfeto philosophj (hi nig up all lust philoso 
phizuigans useless, Heihoi t pioftssedly i iidc mmis to i nnstiliili a 
new and tine system Tintli, which ho dcliiiLS ns a pist ( (luloiin.i 
lion of tho faculties with one aiiotliei and with llien ohv i Is, he ilis- 
tiihutod into fom classes oi stages — (1) tiiilU in tin tlmig in iJii 
tinthoftlicoh)ict,(2)tiutliofthc ippuu uiii , ('>) linfli of tin ipiue 
lionsion (cimcaphw) , (4) tiuth o£ tin iiitclliit Tlii’ I uitUns of tliu 
mind mo as mimcions as tho dillctcnceb ol tin ii it1i|iits, mil ui 
ai ooidingly iiuiunioi ible , hut they lu ij ho inimgiiL in Imii gioiips 
'Tho flist null fnndninonlal und most leiliiu gioup is tin AiUtiittl 
Instinct, to wluoli hi long the icoival iwofoi, tin A til it la (’tm riiiuus, 
which nio tho “iceoivcii piiiuipli s ot ihnioiisti ition,’ ivisliiig in 
every snac and sound man, agiiinst wliicli it is nijus to di puli 
The second gioup, tho uo\t in ccitiiiit>, is Iho I'Hiistts Jnti/iiM 
niidoi winch head Heihcit distussis iniuiigsl othiis Ion, lull, 
eu, consoienoo with its conuiiunis iiotitiii, and liu willj, llii 
tlmdistbe&rwKS^ihinits , mil tin iouithis/iisf iii ii , u> isiuinig, 
to wluoli, as heuigtlic k i.tecitiun, wi liiii' iiivniisi whin (lu idhii 
ficnlticsiul Tho I itiociuaiiio I uuKii H pioiai d h> iliiiiiiui mil 
audysis, by questioning, and aic slow anil giaduil in thin iiiom 
went, tlicytikoaid fiumthcnthn lin ultios, Ihose ol flu in Itmlv 
liung always tliB fnnl list Ilaheit’Htuligoiiis m ijiu i 
tions to bo used UI invt slig itioii nii tun in iiiittihii, — whi tin i <i 
thing is), what, of what soil, how nnuli, in whitl iilitioii, lim , 
when, wild c, whouco, whctcluic No ficultj, iil,1i11s ii id, i in 
oil “oviii 111 dicams", hully LVimsid, ii.usoiii[ig himiiiii thu 
SOU! CO of almost all oiii cuois Tin ihsiussionol Ihi noliiin nun 
muncsis the most (hatacU'iistte put of tin hook 'tin lapiuiiion 
ot thuiu, though Jiiglily dogmiilic, is it tiiins stiikiiiLdi K iiifi in in 
substmcc “ho fu no thiso lIliik iits oi sniiil piiiii ijili , liiiin 
hung dciiiulfiom (\p(.iiniii< ni olismntion tint i,it!iout ,onu< 
of them, 01 at hast soriK om of tlnni, wi inn niitini istniiiini) 
noi oion ohsoivc *’ Unliss wi fill diiitn li\ tliiin 1o i 'jiliiii tin 
iialuio of things, “it would ni\iJ oiint to us to di tinfftii’li enu 
thing fiom anotlici ” 11 1 innot hi s.iul tint lluhiil pioMs llm 
ovistonto of tho oominon notions , In doi s not ili dm i tin iii ot i \ui 
givo any list of tluin But c ii h f iiully h is its (iiniliinn iiotniii , 
ondthey miy ho distinguisln d hj si\ luniks, thin iri'/n. 

pnulenee, uniier vilitrj, cctUiinly, vetiwly (foi tin will hung of 
man), and immedmey L iw is h ised on uil.iin nun mnn nut tom , >0 
13 loligioe Though Ilcihi 1 1 ovpi esslj di Inn s tin si iqH of his hook 

os dealing with tho iiitLllLct, no) luilli, it m the iiininniu notions ot 
icligion he has illustiati d most full} , and it is jilmn llml it i in this 
part of his system that he is tlijojli intin .tid TJic unnmnn 
notions ot iclimoii aio tho funnuis liiu .iitiili s, w tin h hiiuiac the 
olnitei of the English dusts — (1 ) tint thin* is iiMuntnu gml , 
(2) that ho ought to ho wmshippr il , (!) that \iititi iiul im iy 
form the duct part of tlmt woiship , (I) lliiil Bins ilionhl ho 
lepcnted ol, (6) that thoir uii irw nils iiiiil jHimsliini nts m 
anothei life To thosn dortrims, wlinh i oimUlitU thi fiitliot thi 
tiuooatholu anil oiUiodox ihuidi, it is not eas\ to old niia thing 
thdt con m ikc men mnic viitiious oi gmllj lliui is liiUi jiojnnn* 
Tgamsttho icoeivcil fonn of Clnisti.imt\, hut Hiiht‘it‘« attitude 
towaids Iho ehimh’s dortnno is distinctlv iMgalivo, thougli lie 
admits tho pos8iliihty,iindii ciutiiui i oiulitioiiH, ot spcnlinainlbnpi i 
notuial lovckitioii In the Zte Utnliliuu (Loinl , l(.i5) 

he giveswliatmayhoealled, in Iluniu's woids, “atiMiiiial histoiy of 
leligion ” By o\ainimngtliphi‘alh(‘iniligi('mslli‘ihiitliiul»,1o]iw 
gieot delight, that unclorall ihwi alisimhties tin Ini giml niliihs 
weie looognircd The hi athi n, a i ,ii mtig foi the Bupu mo Clirtl, saw 
lum in Iliswoiksamlwoishijitiod IIiiii m llii> most gloiions of ihs 
oieatnies, the heavenly limlies It w is < i ihy piipsts who insisti d 
OT the necessity of muitifnrious i iti s itid c< icninnics, and dcvelopi cl 
M fledged polytheism Tlu saim 1 1 in is roftintaincA in the trm ts 
De Ca^ Error um and De Riliijntiw Dim IfeiWrt’s fithl his 
toiicol woik IS the D rjicdtlio litul ingfiami Dimi (1656), an account 
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of Bnokingham’s ill fated e’lpoditioii in 1627 Tht L\fe and Haigw, 
of Kintj Ilcmy VIII (1649), in pithy English, is cillcd by Walpolo 
“ a inj.ateipii.L6 of histone hiogriphy,” hut is ill picmoxUonoil md 
IS digoslLd into 'inn ils It abounds m iiietiii esiiuo but piolia. ac 
LOiiiila of siLgLS and pageants at home and jliioid , the sketch of tho 
IlLtuimation histoiy is so dispasaionate as to suggest a, lack of keen 
Bj iiipathy with oithei paity Ileniy’a chaiactLi is veij leniently 
piilged T/ie, Lift, of Ha hiitly Himself (hist puhliahed by Hoi icc 
iValpolo in 1704) gives a vivieioiis and inteiestiug uecount of his 
eaily life down to the lotuiii fiom his embassy, duelling mainly, 
u ith something of an old man’ s g ii lulity and a f imoiia man’s vanity, 
on tho lomantie and ehivalioiis iiieideiits in his careei Heibeit’s 
poems, Latin, and English, aio of small i line 

Theie nio skotohes of Heibeit in Lelaud’s Ditatieal TVtiUta, 
Lcohlei’a OcscJiichte dca EnglisUien Diistnus, and elseuheio, but tho 
only adequate woik la M Chailcs do Remus it’s ZuidL Ilcnieit dt, 
Uhcihiuy, sa Vie et ses (Envies (Puis, 1874) 

IIERCULANEUM The inins of the buried city of 
Ileieulanenm aie situated about two-thuds of a milo fiom 
the Poitici station of tho lailway fiom Naples to Pompeii 
They aio less fioquently visited than the lums of tho latter 
city, not only becauso they nie smaller in oxtenb and of 
less obvious intoiest, but also because tboy are more diffi- 
cult of access The lustoiy of their discovery and exploia- 
tion, aud the aitistic and literary relics which they have 
yielded, aio worthy, however, of paitioulai notice The 
small paib of the city which has been restoied to the light 
of day in the spot called scfivi miovi (the new excava- 
tions) was diBcoveied in the piesent centmy But the 
more impoitant works weie executed in the last centmy, 
and of the buildings then exploied at a great depth, by 
means of tunnels, none are visible except the theatre, the 
orchestia of which hes 85 feet below the surface oi the 
soil 

Tho brief notices of the classical wiiteis infoim us that 
Ileieulanenm^ was a emaU city of Oampania between. Noa- 
polis aud Pompeu, that it was situated between two streams 
at tho foot of Yesaviua on a hill ovorlouking the sea, and 
that its haiboui was at all seasons safe With legard to its 
oaiboi lustoiy nothing is known Tho account given by 
DiunysiuB lopoals a tiaditiou which was most iiatuial fox 
a city beaiing the name of Hercules Stiabo follows up 
the topogiaiihical data with a few brief histoiical state- 
ments — "Oa-Koi cTxov Kal touttiv koI r^v Hofimilav 

stra Tvfi^7}Voi koX HekoKryoi, /i«tA raSra Sawtrot But 
leaving the questions suggested by these names, such as 
that of tho domination of the Etruscans m Campania,’’ 
as well as the other questions recently discussed in regard 
to the origin of Pompeu, which might have an intimate 
relation with our subject, it is sufficient heie to say that 
the first bistoncal recoid about Heiculaneum has been 
handed down by Livy (vm 25), where he i elates m what 
mauuoi tho city fell under tho powei of Home during tiho 
Samnite wars It remained faithful to Home for a long 
time, but It joined tho Italian allies in the Social War 
Having submitted anew in June of the year 606 (88 bo), 
it appears to havo been leas severely tieated than Pompeu, 
and to have escaped the imposition of a colony of Sulla’s 
veterans, altliougb Znmpt has suspected the contiaiy 

1 A fiagmont of L Sibenna calls it " Oppiilmu tiimiilo m excolso 
loeo pioptei miro, parvis mceiubiis, inter dims fln-nis, infta Te?uviuni 
colloeatiim" (lib iv , fiagm 63, Peters) Of one of tliese iiaeia this 
lilbtOTion again makes mention in tbo iinaango wbeie probably he 
related tho captnio of Iloiailaneum hj Miiiatins Magiue and T Ouhna 
(Volleins Patoioidns, ii 16) Eiuthei toiiogiapbioal details are sup 
plied hy atrnbo, who, oftcr speaking ahont Naples, coniannes — 
ivfSfifvov St ^poipiSv icrriy ’Hpdic\eiov iKKfip,4vr]v *is rijy edxarrca' 
fyipau 4xov, Kvranvedjitvoy Ai/3l 0ou^«<rrSr firtf Syistviiv iroitTy ri/y 
Karoiielav Dionyams of nolicaimssns i elates that Hoionlcs, in the 
Tilaeonhoro ho stopped with hia fleet on the retmu voyage ftom Ibeua, 
founded i little city (Troht^y), to which he gave hw ownnoine, and 
ho adds that this city was in his time mlmhitod by tho Homons, and 
ttiat, sitaatod between Neapolis and Pompon, it had \t/i4yeis iv vavrl 
Kaipv fio^aiovs (i 44) 

» ilsputod Iqr Niebuhr, JTm#, o/Rojim, vol i p 70, and hy Mommsen, 
Die VrUmtalwshgn HialeUe, 1860, p 814 


{Oomm Epigy , i 259) It afterwards became a muiiicipxum, 
and enjoyed gieat prospeiity towaids the close of the le- 
public and in the eatliei times of the empiie, since many 
noble famihea of Rom© selected this pleasant spot for the 
coustinction of splendid villas, one of which indeed belonged 
to the impeiial house (Seneca, Be Ii a, ui ) By means 
of the Via Campana it hid easy communication noith 
westward with Neapolis, Putooli, and Capua, and thence 
by the Via Appia with Rome, and southwards with Pompeu 
and Nuceiia, and thence with Lucania and the Biuttii In 
the yent 63 a D it suftered teiiibly fiom the eaithquake 
which, aocoiduig to Seneca, “Canipauiam nunquam secuiam 
hnjiis mall, mdemnom tamen, et totics defunctam metu 
magna stiage vaatavit Nam et Hoiculanensis oppidi paxs 
imt duhioqne slant etiam quae lelicta sunt” {Nat Quasf , 
vi 1) Hardly had Herculaneum completed the restoiation 
of some of its puncipal buildings (cf Mommsen, I A’^ , n 
2384, Cataloqo del Masco Nanoneile di Napoh, n 1161) 
when it fell beneath the groat eiuption of the jeai 79, 
described by Phny the youngei {Efi vi 16, 20), m which 
Pompeu also was destroyed with other flouiishing cities of 
Campania According to the commonest account, on the 
23d August of that year Pliny the eldoi, who hod com 
mand of the Roman fleet at Misenum, set out to lender 
assistance to the soldieis stationed at Retina, ncai Ilei 
onlaneum, as theie was no escape except by sea, but, tho 
little harboiii having been on a sudden filled up so as to 
be inaccessible, ho was obliged to abandon to their fate 
those iieople of Herculaneum and lietina who had managed 
to flee from then houses, ovei whelmed m a moment by 
the maloiial poured foith by Vesuvius But the text of 
Phtiy the younger, where this account is given, has been 
Bubjecteil to vaiious intcrpiotations , and fiom the com- 
paiisou of otbei classical testimonies and. tho study of tho 
excavations it has been concluded that it is impossible to 
deteimmo the date of the catastiopho, though theie aie 
satisfactory aiguments to justify the statement that the 
event took place in the autumn The opinion that immedi- 
ately after the first outbioak of Vesuvius a loirent of lava 
wos ejected ovoi Herculaneum was lefuted by the scholais 
of tho last centuiy, and their refutation has been recently 
confiimed by Bould (Ze D^ame c?« Vdauve, p 240 sg) 
And if tho lost recensions of th© passage quoted from Pliny 
aro to be accepted, Retina is not the name of th© haiboni 
desoiibed by Beuld (*& , p 122, 247), but the name of a 
lady who bad implored succour, the wife of Cffisius Bassus, 
01 lathei Tascius (cf Pliny, ed Keil, Leipsic, 1870 , Aulus 
Persius, ed, JaUn, Z'at vi ) The shoie, moreovei, accoid- 
ing to the new and accurate studies of the engineer Michele 
Ruggiero, director of the excavations, was not altered by 
the causes adduced by Benld (p 125), but by a simpler 
event “ It is coitam," he says (Bompez e la Begzone 
Sottencaa dal Veszivio Vanno 79, Naples, 1870, p 21 aj ), 
" that the districts between the south and west, aud those 
between the south and east, were ovenvhelmed m two 
quite different modes Piom Torre Annunziata (which is 
believed to be the site of the ancient Oplontii) to San 
Giovanni a Teduooio, for a distance of about 9 miles, 
there flowed a muddy eruption which m Herculaneum 
and the neighbouimg places, wheie it was most abundant, 
laised the level of the country more than 66 feet The 
matter transported consisted of soil of vaiious kinds, — 
sand, ashes, fragments of lava, pozzolana, and whitish 
pumice, enclosing grams of uncalcined lime, similai in 
oveiy reflect to those of Pompeu In the part of Hercu- 
laneum alieady excavated, the comdors in the uppei 
portions of the theatre are compactly filled, up to the head 
of the arohes, with pozzolana and pumice transfoimed into 
tuft (which proves that the formation of this stone may 
take place m a comparatively short time) Toft is also 
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found m the lowest pait of the city towards the sea in 
front of the few houses that have been discovered , and in 
the very high banks that suironnd them, as also in the 
lowest part of the theatio, there aie plamly to be seen 
eaith, sand, ashes, iiagments of lava and pumice, with 
little diatincbion of stiata, almost always confused and 
mingled together, and varying from spot to spot in degiee 
of compactness It is cleai that this immou&e congeiies 
of earth and stones could not flow in a dry state over those 
5 miles of country (la the beginning very steep, and at 
inter vala almost level), where ceitainly it would have been 
arrested and all acouinnlated in a mound , but it must 
have been borne along by a gieafc quantity of water, the 
effects of which may ho distinctly recognized, not only m 
the filling and choking up even of the most nairow, 
lubiicate, and leinote parts of the buildings, but also m 
the foimation ot the tuff, m which water has so gieat a 
shaie, for it cannot be supposed that enough of it has 
filtered through so great a depth of eaith The torrent 
ran in a few hours to the &ca, and formed that shallow or 
lagoon called, by Pliny Subitum Vadum, which prevented 
the ships approaching the shores ’’ Hence it rs that, 
while many made their escape fiom Pompon (which was 
ovBL whelmed by the fall of the small stones and afterwards 
by the ram of ashes), comparatively few can hare managed 
to escape from Herculaneum, and these, according to the 
rnterpretatioti given to the insoiiption jntsorved in the 
National Museum (Mommsen, J JV, n 2456), found 
shelter in the neighbouiuig city of Neapolis, wheie they 
inhabited a quartei called that of the buned city (Suetonius, 
Titus, 8) Tire name of Heiculaneum, which for some 
time lemamed attached to the site of the disaster, is 
mentioned lu the later itineiaiie? , but in the couise of 
the Middle Agos all recollection of it perished 

la 1700, uhilo Pinne Ellnuf of the houso of Loiiiino, in com 
inand of the aimics of Ohnilti VI , Mas seeking omsliod marble to 
niaka plflstci foi lus iish iilln non Poitioi, he loomed fioni the 
Ijcasants tliat there wcio in the vicinity aonie pits fiom nlutli they 
not only qiiuiioj ovtslkiit mar bio, but had evti acted uiany atatues 
in tlio couiso of yens (sno Joiio, Kuivua degh scan iTlaeoluno, 
Najiks, 1827) la 1738, while Colonel D Roooo de ALubieiie 
was diieotmg tho woils foi the eonstiuttion of the '‘EeaUDelizie" 
at Poihei, h« leeeived oidas fiom Oliailoa III to bomu exoavatioiia 
on tile spot wheie it had been lopoitod to the king that the Elboul 
stitncshad been found At hitit it was beliovoo. tliat a temple 
was being ovploiod, hut aftciwaide the msoiiptiona proved that the 
building was a theatie fi'liis diacoveiy excited the gicatost com 
motion ainoim tlio siJiolois of all nations , and many of them 
hastened to fmpkb to ace the maivelloiie statuo of tho Bslbi and 
thepunfangs on the walls But oveiythmq was kept pin ate, as 
the Gtoveinmeut wished to lesei i o to itself the iiglit of lUustiating 
the monumaats Prist of all JHonsigitoi Bajaidr n«i brought from 
lioine and eommissioued to wiite about tho autiuuitiea which woic 
boing collected in the mnseuni at Foitici undu the cate of Cnmillo 
Pndeim, and when it woe iccogni7ed that the pielato h«id not aufli- 
cient leaiiiujg, and ny tne piomoss of the excavations othei most 
ahundaut mateiial was accnmiuated, about which at once scholars 
and couitieis woio anxious to bo infoimed, Beinoado Tanuem, 
having become sccictaiy of state ui 1755, founded the Accademia 
Eicolanese, which published the piincipal works on Heieulaiiouni 
{ZtPiUuts ed i JSionufi d^Eicolano, S vole, 1767, 1792, Dtsseila 
tioms Jaagogtecc ad Bja cidanenaium volumimum, erplanationemjms 
pjima, 1797) The ciiteiion whicli guided the studies of tho 
academicians was fan fiom. being woitliy of unqualified praise, ond 
ouaseq.neD.tly then woik did not alwajs meet tlio appiovol of tlie 
host Boholais who had the oppoitunily of secinc; the monuments 
Among these was 'Winckolniann, who in his Icttcis gave ample 
noticea of tlie oxoai ations and the antiquities w hioh ho wos able to 
visit on set eial oeoanons Other notices weie tmnislied by Goii, 
Sytribolce liUaianm FlmmUnro, 1748, 1761, by Muuello Vomiti, 
Etam unont dsllt pi lane seopei ta d’Ei eolemo. Home, 1748, and Smniona 
Maffei, Tie Uttere rnloino dlle acopaite d'Eicotcmo, Vciona, 1748 
The exeavations, which continued foi moie than forty ycus (1738- 
1780), weia executed at flist undei the immediate direction of 
Alcnbiene (1738-1741), and then with the assistance of the 
engineeiB Stmo andBtudet (1741-1746), Call 'Webei (1760-1764), 
and EiancesQO La Vega After the death of Alcubieire (1780), the 
last-named was appointed directoi>-in-chicf of the cxcavaticms , but 


from that tuns tlie investigations at Hercul inemn weio iuternntti.ii, 
and the leseaiLhes at Pompeii wtie vigoionsly earned on Itesinntd 
in 1397, the excavations at Heitulincnm wuio shoitly aftti sus 
iiended, noi weie the new attempts mado in 186() with tho montj 
bestow^ by £rng Vicloi Emninuut,! attended with success, bt-ing 
inrppiled by the many daiigeis aiising fioin the liousos bruit ovtt 
head The ineagienoss of the results obtained by the occasion il 
works executed m tho present eentuiy, and the laet thrt the in 
vtstigatiiis were unfortunate enough to stiike upon pilaces ahuidv 
explored, gave rise to the opinion that the whole area ol the eitj 
had been ciossed by tunnels in the tiino of Charles III and in the 
begmiung of the reign of Feidliiand IV And although it is re 
cognivcd that the woiks had not been piosoeuled with the caution 
that they rvtiuiied, yet in view of llie serious difflcnlties that would 
attend 1*10 eolleotioii of the little that had been left by the Inst 
excavators, eieij pioposal for new inv os tigntions has been nbaii 
doued But m a luiinuii which Piofessoi Bai nabti i cad in tho Ikak 
Aocadonnadei Ijneei iJ , senes in ,rol ii pi 751), he 

imdaitook to prove that tho leseaicho, made by the Govoinineut 
in the lost century did not eor er any great area The aiitiquilies 
exenvat^ at Heiculaneum m the last century form a collection of 
tire highest scientrfto and aitistio value There are marble statues 
of astonishing art and perfect piescivaiion, of which it is sufiioienl 
to mentien the two eqirostiian statues of the Balbi (Miiaeo Soihonico, 
vol 11 pi xxxviu -IV ) and the so called statue of Aristides With 
tire exception of a law pieces, nearly all the gieat bion/es of the 
mnsenm belong to Heieiilinouni It is llienee that we hove ob 
tniuod Idle loposiiig Heimes, the diuiiken Silemis, the sleeping 
Faunas, the avicing gnis, Iho bust culled Plato’s, lhal beherad to 
be Seneca’s, the trvo quoit thioweis oi discoboli, and so imnr 
master pieces moie, figiual by tho acadtinif i ms in then voluiiie eu 
tlrebionzos Muial pointings of extiaoidinniy bpiuty weie ilso 
diaeo-veied, such as those tlint lepiesont Theseus altei tlie si uightei 
of the Minotnin (Helbig, IFcimliiomaldi, Loipsie, 1878, No 1314) 
and Clmon teaching Aclnlka tho aib of piiying on the ]>ie {iM , 
No 1291) Notwithstanding the iccantdiscov ones ol tlic stnpi'ii 
duns paintings in the gardens of tho Villa li’aiiiosnia on the b inks 
of tho Tiber, tire monoLhionics of Hercul ineiuii rein uii iinoiig mil 
finest sriocuaiens of the evqinbito taste and < ousumiiiato skill dis- 
played by the ancient aitisls Among tho best picseivod is Lcto 
and Niobo, which has boon tho subicet of eo many studies and so 
mnny pnblitations [ibid , No 1706) Thtie is also a ooiisuloiablo 
nnmboi of lapidow inscnptions editid in vol ii ot tho t'lugiiiphn 
collection of the Out del JAia No,, di Nnpoh 

But all those antiquities do not seem to atloid adi rpial i> snjipoi t fm 
tlio opinion of tliosowlio, pointing out that those in iiitls wen found 
foi the uiobt pmt in two oi Bnoe buildings, toiuludi th it siniil u 
iiclios would be foniid iii othei houses if the tx( i\ itioiis win 
icauraed Eoi then contention is lint Htindiminni w is not onlr 
a much gicatei oily than Pompeii, but had itliLiiieil inion exipnsiti 
Oicek cultiiio, hecaiiso a luge body oi tho Giuk colonists cxiielUd 
fiom tire citiea of feouthoin Italy had si tiled thcic tiLhei thioiigh 
thai own uumeiical sticugth oi through the fiioui of Ihi fSainiiiti 
oonfedoratron, whoso I onqiieats had i»l.r( cd it above illidnim i1 tin 
advance of on ahoady vanqmshc d lare But iii siijuinit of Ihi sc 
assutions, more proof seems to bo iDipnneil than tlie rut tluit emh 
two Sannuto nifcoraptrojiB have been found in liiii tiliuieiiin (f/ 
Falnetti, Gloaaaamm Ztalicwn, No 2781, 2784 bi ), whilst d 
Powpeu they have been met mill in great niiiiibtis , since, il u is 
borne lu mind that in a Liter age XIci c ul ineuui was a inniiuiintim 
as well as Pompeii, and liad tlie uimo iiolitnal lift, We iiiiisl sci k 
anothei explanation of tho oiiciimstmeo that iii I’oiiipiii tin le .tn 
so many iiiaciiptiona lelatne to iminieijial ailims, wlnie iii IIi'ii ii 
lanoum there are none On the othei hand, the diissual tiiuIitKui 
does not force U9 to behove til it tho city was so small asUietuadi iin 
oinnsheld it to he The plan xinblished iii the Diwitutw /srir/of/ii/i 
ie]]icseiitb nine maiilu or bloelcs, e>ieh having the iiifqiiii lions nt 
tho sides of the Villa Subuib uiiu oi Villi I''uolaue=i discos cud 
m the place called, the svood of St Agnstiuo 1 1 w is lx lu s < il 

that this place wss in Uie snlunb, liiciinsB it was tlnuliil Jiojn 
the lest of the iiiliabitcd area by a iniiow vdby foinud l>s tin 
washing of tho iwi {Disa ling , p 30) if this was immih 
deteimined, tho same cannot be end oi the eiicuit ol the iity, as 
tho walls liave not been discovoied Noi au> Hu itiiesfigitiows 
snffieient to fix precisely tlio ancient sboio line The disi rni ij of 
the Villa Subuibanacontiibatul to magnify thi gieiitnessof IfiKii 
laueum, within its walls were eollurUd statues of ninibb and of 
biODze, and the famous libiaiy, oi winch, ((nintiiig both oiiitc uul 
ftigmoutaiy volumes, 1808 ixipyii have been pitstived Among 
the nations which took the gioalcst mteiest m tlie diacov'ci j of the 
Heionlaneiim hbiary, tho most hononiablo rank belraigi to England, 
which sent Bishop llaytei and othei scholars to Naxilcs to solii it 
the pubiaoation of tho volumes Of the 341 pijiyii which halt 
been n moiled, 195 havo been published (7I}-rc«Z«a< nnum volumiavin 
qua, supersnnt, Naples, 1793-1800 , OaUeciio dlUia, 1862-1870} 
They contain woiks by Emeunis, Hemetnus, Polwlratus, Colntex, 
Cliiystppus, Gaemsona, and Plulodemiis Tho rianicB of tho authois 
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paper, “Relaeione sui papiri ercolanesi,” read in the Reale Accad, 
del Linoei, which will appear in the ‘ ‘Proceedings ” of the actidemy 
for 1879. Contnbutiona of some value have been made to the 
study of Herculaneum fragments by Spengel (“Die Hercul. Bollen,” 
in Fhilciogus, 1868, suppl vol ), and Gomiieitz {Hercul. Stvd^en, 
Leipaic, 1865-66, cf. Zcilsehr f. bstert. Oyvm., 1867-1872) Tlieio 
are m the library some volumes written in Latin, which, according 
to Boot {NMeo stir les mamiscnts trouves A Hm culaneum, Ainstei- 
dam, 1845), were found tied np in a bundle apart Of those v e 
know IS, but th<w aro all so damaged that haidly any of them can 
be decipheied. One with verses relating to the battle of Aotiuni 
is believed to belong to a poem of Rabirius. The munerical ine- 
pondeiauce of tlio woiks of Philodcmus led some people to believe 
that this had been the libiary of that philosoplioi. But quite 
lecently Professor Comxiaietti has coma to the conclusion that the 
lihmry was collectctl by Lucius Piso Coisoninus (see Pompei e Ja 
JHegtoiie SoUertata dal Vesumo, IKapIes, 1870, p. 160 sq ). A new 
siqiport to the theory of Piofessor Compaiottl is fuinishcd by the 

S iigiajihio fiagmeiit edited by Do Petra (s6., p. 261 sq ) ; hut Dr 
an takes up a counter xiosition, — he is the first to do so, — and 
shows that the fragment must have another interpretation 
Inst di Corr. Areh., 1880) Pi-ofessor Do Petia. has also piiblislied 
the ofhcial notices iiiioii the aiitimiities uiieartherl in the Buni]>tuoiis 
villa, giving the jdun executed by 'Wcbei and lecovcied hy chance 
by the dhectoi of e\cavntions, Michele Rnggieio. This jilun, 
which IS here reproduced from De Petra’s niouogiaph,* is the only 
satisfactory document for the topography of Hciculanoum , for tho 
plan of tho theatre xiublihhcd in the BuVcttino archeologtco tlalictno 
(Knples, 1861, x, p. 53, tab. m.) was executed in 1747, when Iho 
excavations were not completed. And even for the Instoiy of the 
“ finds" made in tho Villa Siilnirbana tho necessity for further 
studies makes itself felt, since there is a luck of agiccment between 
the accounts given hy Aloubiene and Weber oiid those communi- 
cated to the J%«7osqp7iicaZ TransacffoJiJ (London, vol x)byCtimillo 
Paderni, conservator of tho Portici Mnseum It is hoped, there- 
foio, that among the papers reeoveieil by Ruggiero there may he 
othcis which will shed liglit on what icmain.s dark in tho topography 
of tho bulled city. 

Among tho older woiks relating to Herculaneum, in addition to 
those already quoted, may ho mentioned Do Blesses, Icltve sur 
VilataetveldelavincsmiUrrai'wA'preratlia, Pniis, 1760 ; Scigneux 
do Cormvon, Leltt e «/»■ la cUcoHverte de 1‘anetenne vtlle d'llereulane, 
Yvcidon, 1770 ; David, Zes anilquiUs (VHerculanexim, Pons, 1780 ; 
D’Ancoro Caetano, T-Vo^Uo stonco-Jistco deyh scavi d'Ercotano e di 
Pompei, Haples, 1803 j Vcnuti, Pt true Scovetic di JErcoIano, Rome, 
1748} ond KonionelH, Vtaygio ad Ereolario, NajOes, 1811. A full 
list will he found in vol. i. of Museo Morbmnco, ITnploa, 1824, 
pp. 1-11. (P. B ) 

HERCULES (Old Latin, Hercoles, Ilereles) is tlie 
Latinized fonn of ths niytbical Heracles, the chief national 
hera of Hellas, who has part in all the most important 
myths of tho generation before that which embraces the 
Homeric warriors at Troy. The name 'HpawAiJs is com- 
pounded of Hera, the goddess, and the stem of kXeo?, 
“glory.” The thoroughly national character of Heracles 
is shown by his being the mythical ancestor of the Dorian 
dynastic tribe, while revered by Ionian Athens, Lelegian 
Opus, and iEolo-Fhmnician Thebes, and closely associated 
with the Acheean heroes Peleus and Telamon. The Perseid 
Alcmene, wife of Amphitryon of Tiryns, was Hercules's 
mother, Zeus his father (see AncMEifE). After his putative 
father he is often called Amphitryon iades, and Alcfdee too, 
after the Perseid Aloseus, father of Amphitryon. Hia 
mother and her Imshand lived at Thebes in exile as guests 
of King Greon. By tho craft of Hera, his foe through life, 
his birth was delayed, and that of Eurystheus, son of 
StheneluB of Argos, hastened, Zens having in effect sworn 
that the elder of the two should rule the realm of Perseus. 
Hera sent two serpents to destroy the new-born Hercules, 
hut he strangled them. He was trained in all manly ao- 
oomplishments by heroes of the highest renown in each, 
until he slew Linus, his instructor in music, with the lyre. 
Thereupon he was sent to tend Amphitryon's oxen, and at 
this period slew the lion of Mount Cithseron. By the sub- 
jection of the Minynns of Orchomenus he won Creon’s 

1 The diagmin shows the arrangement and proportions of the VUla 
XiicOIanose, p indicating piatnres, 6 bronites, m maible statues or busts, 
fw papyri, and /fountains. The dotted lines show ths eouiso taken 
by the excavations, which began at the lower part of the plan. 
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iliugliteij Megaia, to wife Hei ckildieii by him he killed 
lu a fteniy indaced by Heia Aftei puiificatiou he was 
liBiit by the Pythia to seive Euiystheus The apologno of 
Pi odious ou the Choice of Uetcidea between pleobuie and 
virtue was founded on hia obedience lo the oiacle Thus 
began the cycle of the twelve laboms — 

1 'VViestling with the ITemeaii lion 

2 Deatxuction of the, Leinean hyJn 

3 Captuie of the jutioadinn hind (a stag in ait) 

4 C'lptuie of tht' bo'll of Eiymantlma, while uhosiiw which he 
fought tlio Contauis and killed liih fiiends Cliuon and Fholus, this 
homicide leading to Dcmotci’s in'-titution of mystetica 

6 Cleanaing of the stabloa of Aiigoia 

6 Shooting the Stymplialiaii buda 

7 Ciptuie of the Cietan bull aubseciuently alaiu by Theaeua at 
ICaiathon 

8 Captuie oi tlio man eating maiea of the Thracian Dio 
medea 

9 Seizure of tin, gudlo of Hipiiolyto, q^ueen of the Amazona 

10 Bunging the oien of Qeijonoa flora Eiythia m the f'u neat, 
which eiiaiid uirolved many advontiuea in the coast lands of the 
Meditenaueanj and the setting up of the " FiUais of Heieulea” at 
the Stiaits of Oibioltai 

11 Dunging the golden apples fiom the gaiden of tho Hespe 
lidos 

12 Caiiying Ceibeius fiom Hadca to tho uppei woild 

Most of the labouiB lead to vaiioua adventmea called 
vdptpya Then common ordei and selection, due to Apol- 
lodoius and Diodoius Siculus, are later than Emipides, 
who omits 5 , 6, and 7 , and seems to count the viotoiy 
over Cyonus in Phthiotis, the bearing of the heavens foi 
Atbs, and the fieeing of the seas from dangoious monsters 
In Homer we lead of unspecified labours foi Eurystheus, 
of the struggle with the sea monster of the Tioad, and of 
wais Hesiod mentions labours 1 , 2 , and 10 , and the 
freeing of Fiometheus It is a mistake to suppose that 
legend of Heioules’s struggles with monstious embodi- 
menta of evil ate not of high antiquity, though we cannot 
say iJosiUvely which are old and which ooinpaiatively lato 
Some enumciatjons give only 10 labouis The late lists 
piobably lest paitly on astiouomical ideas 

On Heioules’s letuin to Thebes he gave his wife Megara 
to his fuend and chauoteer Tolans, son of Iphides, and by 
boating Euiytus of OBchalia and his sons lu a shooting 
match n on a claim to the hand of his daughtei lole, whose 
family, howevei, except hei brother Iphitus, withheld their 
consent to the union Iphitus petsuoded Heicules to 
seal eh for Eurytus’s lost oxen, but was killed by him at 
Tiiyns in a fienzy He consulted the Pythia about a erne 
for the consequent madness, but she declined to answer him 
Wheieupon he seized the oracular tiipod, and so enteied 
upon a contest with Apollo, which Zeus stopped by sending 
a flash of lightning between the combatants The Pythia 
then sent him to seive the Lydian queen Omphale He 
then with Telamon, Peleus, and Theseus took Troy He 
next helped the gods in the great battle against the giants 
He took part in the Aigonautic voyage and the Calydoniau 
boai hunt, made wai against Augeas, and against Nestor 
and the Pyhans, and restored Tyndareus to the sovereignty 
of Lacedminon He sustained many single combats, one 
veiy famons stiuggle being the wrestling with the Libyan 
Ajitceus, son of Poseidon and Ge (Earth), who had to he 
held in the an, as he grew stronger eveiy time he touched 
his mothei. Earth Hercules withstood Ares, Poseidon, 
and Heia, as well as Apollo The close of has caieer is 
assigned to iEtolia and Tiachis He wiestles with Achelous 
for Deianeira (“destructive to husband”), daughter of 
CEneus, king of Oalydon, vanquishes the river god, and 
bleaks off one of bis horns, which as a hoin of plenty is 
found as an attribute of Hercules in art Diiven from 
Calydon for homicide, he goes with Deianeira to Trachis 
On the way he slays the oentaui Nessus, who persuades 
Deianeira that his blood is a love charm From Tiachis 


he wages successful wai against the Diyopes and Lapitlue 
as ally of jEgimms Ling ot the Doiians, who pioini&cd linn 
a thud of his lealm, and aftei his doith adopted Hyllus, 
hiB son by Deianeiia Finally Heiculoe attache Euiytus, 
takes QElrhalia, and cairies off lole Theieupon Deianeiia, 
piompted by love and jealousy, sends him a tunic dqiped 
in the blood of Nessus, and the unsuspecting hoio puts it 
ou just befoie saciifioing at the headland of Oeuamiu in 
Euboea Mad with pain, he seizes Liclias, the messengci 
who had brought the fatal gaimeiit, and hurls him ou the 
rocks , and then he wandeis in agony to Mount CEta, wheie 
he mounts a pyie, which, howevei, no one will kindle 
At last Pceas, fathei of Philoctetes, takes pity on him, and 
is lewarded with the gift of his bow and auows The 
mimoital pait of Heicnles passes to Olympus, wheie he is 
leconmled to Heia and weds hei daughtei Hebe 

In one aspect Heicnles is cleaily a sun god, being 
identified, especially m Oypius and in Thasos (as Makai), 
with the Tyrian Melkaith He is again a lepresentative 
of onduionce and effoit in the cause of Hellenic civilization 
and enterpiise Sundiy of his exploits may be based on 
actual achievements of tubes and leaders of men, but it is 
impossible to unravel satisfactouly the tangled stiands 
which make up tins highly elaboiate myth, though the 
separate existence of some is clearly disceiuiblo Tlio close 
connexion of the heio with both Thebee and Atgos suggests 
actual lelations between tho two states Tho Ljdiaii 
epiaode shows tiaces of Eastern influence Tbe second, 
Mfch, and sixth laboms may be solni, but yet they suggest 
reclamation of marsh land Tho thud and twcllth me 
the most obviously solar, the homed hind lopieseiiling tlio 
moon, and tho caiiying of Ceibeius to the ii2>poi woild 
an ecUpse It may bo admitted as highly prokalfio that 
the last episode of the hcio’s tiagedy is a comxficto solai 
myth developed at Tiachis Tlie winter sun is seen using 
ovoi tho Centean piomontory to toil acioss to Mount Ofta 
and disappear over it in a bank of fieiy cloud I’lio fat ilil j 
by which Heicules kills so many fiieiids as well ns foes 
recalls the destioying Apollo, while his caicei fioqurnlly 
illustiates the Doliihit views on blood guiltiness and ex- 
piation As Apollo's champion Hoicnlea is DaxiLiioiilioi os, 
and fights CycDUB and Amyiitoi to L04) 0)1011 tho sadccl 
way fiom Tempe to Delphi As tho Doiian tutolai ho aids 
T^ndaieuB and^ginuus As putioii of uiaiitimo acUontiuo 
(r/ye^ovios) he struggles withNerous and Tiiton, slays J'hy x 
ond Basiiis, and perhaps captuies tho wildlioisos and tixon, 
which may stand for piiates Asa god of athletes ho is 
often a wiesllei (waXaiTtcuv), and founds tho Olyinpiau 
gomes In comedy and occasionally 111 myths ho is deducted 
as voiacioua (ySou^dyos) Ho is also rcpiesontcd as the 
companion of Dionysus, especially in Asia Miiioi H'ho 
'‘Heating” (SLvaira.v6p.ei/oi) Heieulos is, as at Tlioiniojiyla.' 
and neai Hiinem, tho natural tutelar of hot spimgsin lon- 
juuebon witli his piotectiess Athena, who is usually dtim tod 
attending him on anoionb vases The ghiiifieil llcitulus 
was worshipped both as a god and a lioio In tho Attic 
demo Mehta he was invoked as (“Ileljiei m 

ills”), at Olympia as koXA/Vixos (“Nobly-Mctoiious ’’), m 
the rustic woiship of the QHtooans as Kopv<nrU>»> (sd/ivoirre, 
“locusts”), by the Erythroians of Ionia as hrohrovoi, 
(“ Canker worm-alayei ”) In Italy ho was, like Apollo, 
Musagetes (“Leadoi of the Muses”) IIo was crnnigp 
(“ Saviour ”),* e , a protectoi of voyageis, at Tliusos and 
Smyrna, and in Italy, whore tithes wore vowed to him lo 
be spent lu entertainment Games 111 Ins honour w oie held 
at Thebes and Marathon In early poetiy, as often m ait, 
he IS an archer, afterwaids a club-wiolder and fully-ainied 
wanior, In early ait the adult TTerculos is bearded, but 
not long-haired Later ho is som otimes youthful and beai d- 
less, always with short ouily hair and thick nock, tho lowci 
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pait ot the blow piominenl A lion’s skm is gonerally 
worn oi curied Lysippus woiked out the finest tjpe of 
Bcalpfcuied Heicules, ot which the Fainese by Glycon is a 
giand 6[>outneii The infantino stiugglo with soipeutswas 
a favo'iiito subject 

Quite distinct was tho Tddoan Heicules, a Cretan Dactyl 
connected with the cult of Hhea oi Cybele The Qiecks 
locognized Heicules in an Fgyptian deity C1u>m and an 
Indian Do? ^anes, not to mention peiaonages of otliei mylho- 
lugtcs Ileieulcs IS supposed to liave visited Italy on his 
rotuui fiom DiytUia, when ho blew Caens, son of Vulcan, 
tho giant of tho Aveiitino mount in Home, who hod btolen 
his oxon To this victoiy was assigned the founding of 
the inaxiinn With lospeot to tho Homan iclations 
of the hpio, It 18 manifest that the native myths of Becai 
anus, 01 Sanciis, oi Dius Fidius, weio tmiiafeiied to the 
Hellenic Heicules 

Till, best 01 omnit of tin, IIlicuIgs 1113 tlis auil cnlU is by L Piellei, 
O) luhttLlu Miilholoqie, 3d cil , Ppiliii, 1876 See ilso TIdlsn, De 
//(?i.!4fis7i'owin>ii^?»6Kf«t.^cii/li/,Munslei, 1830 , andBieal, Ileicvie 
ct CuLiti,, r.uia, 1803 (CAMP) 

HERDER, JonANN- OoriFEiLD vow (1744-1803), one 
of tho most piolific and influential wiitcis that Geimany 
has produced, was bom m Hohi ungen, a small town neai 
Koiiigabeig, m 1744 Like his contempomiy Lessing, 
with whose litoiaiy anna his own had so much in common, 
ncidoi had thioughout his life to atingglo against adverse 
ciioumBtaucGs Hia fathei was jidoi, having to put together 
a snbbistence by muting the humble ofticea ot sexton, ohoii 
eingei, and petty Bolioolmaslci Gottfiied seems to have 
got Bome rudimentary lustiuctiou fiom his fathei, aftoi 
which ho was sent to tho gtammar school (gymneaium) of 
Ins native tovvii The mode of discipline piaoli&od by tho 
potUntic and iiritable old man who stood at the head of 
this institution was not at all to tho young student’s liking, 
anil the impicssion made upon him stimulated him later 
oil to woik out his piojocts of Bcliool lefoim Tlio hard- 
ships of Ills eaily yeais dio\o him to intiospection and 
to sulitaiy communion with nature, and thus favomed a 
nioio than piojioitiouato development of the sentimental 
and iioetic side of his mind When quito young he ex- 
pressed a wish to entei tho chuich, but liis a&iJiistiouB weio 
somewhat indely discouraged by the local clergyman In 
1702, at the ago of eighteen, he went uji to Konigsbeig 
with the lutention of studying medicine, but finding himself 
unequal to the opoiatioiis ot the dissecting-ioom, he aban 
doned this object, and by tho help of one or two friends 
and his own self-supporting labouis, followed out his earlier 
idea of tho cleiical piofossion by joining tho university 
Thoie ho came undei tho influence of Kant, who was jnst 
then passing fiom physical to metaphysical problems 
Without becoming a disciple of Kant, the young Ileider 
■was deeply stimulated to fresh critical inquiry by that 
thmkoi’s i evolutionary ideas in philosophy To Kant’a 
Icctiiios and conversations he furthei owed something of his 
largo interest in cosmological and anthiopological problems 
Among the w iiteis whom he most carefully read were Plato, 
Ilnme, Shaftesbury, Leibnitz, Diderot, and Ronssean 
Anothci personal influence under which he fell at Konigs- 
berg, and which was destined to he far more permanent, 
was that of Haroann, “the noithern Mage” This -wntor 
had aheacly won a name, and lu the young Herdei be found 
a mind well fitted to be the receptacle and vehicle of his 
now ideas on litoiature Fiom this vague, incoherent, yet 
clover writer oui author acqunedsome of his strong feelmg 
foi the natural naaf element in poetiy, and for the earliest 
developments of national liteiature Even before he went 
to Komgsberg ho had begun to compose verses, and at 
tho age of twenty he took up the pen as a chief ocenpa- 
tion His first pubhshed writings were occasional poems 
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and articles eontiibuterl to the XoiiLtjibeiff Journal Soon 
aftoi this he got a double appointment at Riga, as assistant 
mostei at the cathedial school, and as curate to the sub 
uiban chuiches In this busy commeicial town, in bome- 
wliat mipioved pocuniaiy and social oiicumstances, ha 
developed the mam ideas of his writings In the yeai 
176T be published his fiist consirleiable n oik J'ja^nie/ife 
ubti die Tteuei e devisthe Litei atiii which at once made him 
widely known and secured foi him the favouiable interest 
of Lessing Fiom this time ho continued to poui foith a 
nnmber of ciitical wiiLinga on litorature, ait, &c Hia bold 
ideas on these subjects, which weio a great advance even 
on Lessing’s doctrines, natuially excited hostile ciiticism, 
and in consequence of this opjjosition, winch took the foiin 
of Qspeisiona on hia leligious orthodoxy, he lesolved to 
leave Riga He was much earned an ay at this time by 
the idea of a radical refoim of aooial life in Livonia, which 
(aftei the e-xample of Rousseau) ho thought to effect by 
means of a better method of school-training With tins 
plan in view he began (1769) a tour thiough Fiance, 
England, Holland, ikc , fortbe pm pose of collecting infor- 
mation respecting then systems of education It was duiing 
the solitude of hia voyage to Fiance, when on deck at night, 
that he fiist shaped bis idea of the genesis of piimitive 
poetiy, and of the gradual evolution of humanity Having 
received an offei of an appointment as tiavollmg tutox and 
chaplain to the young piince of Eutin-Holstem, he aban- 
doned his somewliat visionary scheme of a social leconstruc- 
tion of a Russion piovmoe Ho has, howevei, left a cuiious 
sketch of hia piojected school reforms His new duties 
led him. to Stiasbuig, whoie lie met the young Goethe, ou 
whoso poetical development he exercised so potent an inliu- 
enco At Daimstadt he made the acquaintance of Cat olme 
Flochsland, to whom ho soon became betiolbed, and who 
foi the lost of his life supplied Inin with that abundance 
of consolatory sympatliy winch his sensitive and lalhei 
queiulous natuie appeared to require The engagement 
os tutoi did not prove an agreeable one, and he soon threw 
lb up (1771) in favour of an appointment as oouit pienohoi 
and member of the consibtoiy at Buckebnrg Heio he hod 
to encounter bittei opposition fiom the oithodox clergy 
and their followers, among whom ho woa leceivod as a fiee- 
thinkei His health continned pool, and a fistula m the 
eye, from which he had suffered fiom eaily childhood, 
and to cure which he had undergone a number of painful 
operations, continued to trouble him Fuither, pecuniary 
difficulties, from which ho novel long managed to keep 
himself free, by delaying his marriage, added to hie depies- 
Bion The coirespondonce between Herdei and Caioline 
FlaclisLind indicates a relationship which offei s a curious 
paiaJlel and coutiast to that of Lessing and his future wife 
under very similar ciicumstanoes Notwithstanding these 
trying arcumstances he resumed liteiary work, which his 
travels had mtenupterl For some time he had been greatly 
mterested by the pootiy of the north, moie paitioularly 
Peicy’s the poems of “Ossian ” (m the genuineness 

of which he like many others behaved), and the works of 
Shakespeare Under the influence of this leading he no-w 
finally broke with classicism and became tbe leadei of tbe 
new “ Sturm und Drang ’’movement Ileco opeiated"with a 
band of young writers at Darmstadt and Frankfort, molud- 
lug Goebhe, who in a journal of then own sought to diffuse 
the new ideas of Heider His mnrriage took place m 1773 
In 1 778 ho obtained through Goethe’s influenoe the post of 
upper court preacher and upper member of the consistory 
at Weimar, where he passed tho rest of his life Theie he 
enjoyed the sooiety of Goethe, Wieland, Jean Paul (who 
came to Weimai in order to be near Heider), and others, 
tho patronage of the court, with whom as a preachei he vra.s 
very popular, and an opportunity of carrying out some o£ 
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lits, pet ideas of school lefoim. Yet the social atmospliero 
of the place did not suit him His pcisonal relations with 
Goethe again and again became embittered He had not 
the poet ministoi’s liking for the elegant frivolities of conit 
life, while the efiorts of Goethe and Schiller to make Weimai 
a dramatic ecntie repelled hi& austeiely moial natuie All 
this, added to ill-health, served to intensify a natuial iriita- 
bility of temperament, and the hishoiy of hislattei Woimai 
days IS a inther dreary page in the chioniclcs of literary 
life He had valued more than anything else a toachei’s 
influence ovei other minds, and as he began to feel that he 
was losing it he glow jealous of the sneoesa of those who 
had outgiown this influence Yet while pi eaenting these 
unlovely tmits, Heidei’s chaiacter was on the whole a 
woithy and nttiactne one Thu. seems to be sufficiently 
attested by the fact that he was gieatly liked and esteemed, 
not only in the piil2Jit hut in piivate interoouise, by culti- 
vated women like the countess of Biickebuig, tho durliess 
of Weimar, and Fiau von Stem, and, what peihaps is moie, 
was exceedingly popular among tho gymnaaiutn, pupils, in 
whose education he took so lively an interest Wliile 
diuing tho last yeau of his life he pioduced much that is 
of little value, he wi ote also some of hia best works, among 
otheis his collection of popular poetiy, St-wawwiicfer TulLm , 
his most notable oiiginal poem, the Gvl , his celebiated 
woik on Hebiew poetiy, Vaai Gent der lieht (mcJien Poesie , 
and hiB ojows magnum^ the Ideen Fhdoaophie det Ge- 
aoIiKhie Towaids the close of his life ha occupied himself 
like Lessing with speculative questions in philosophy and 
theology The boldness of some of his ideas cost him some 
v^uable fnendslups, as that of Jacobi, Lavatei, and even 
of his eaily teaohei Haraann He died in the yeai 1803, 
full of new literary plans up to the veiy last 

Heidei’s wittings wete for a long time legarded as of 
temporary value only, and fell into neglect Bocont 
oiitioism, however, has tended veiy much to raise their value 
by tracing out their wide and fai-reaohing influence The 
iiu tuber of publications relating to Herder that have 
appeared during tho last few yeais shows tlmt there is a 
revival of interest in this wiitor His writings are veiy 
voluminous, and to a large extent fragmentaiy and devoid 
of artistic bnislij nevertheless they are nearly always 
woitli investigating foi the biilliant suggestions in which 
they aboimd His place in Geiman Iiteiatiire has alieady 
been faintly indicatod in tracing his mental development 
Like Leasing, whose woik he immediately continued, he 
was a pinneor of the goldeu age of this litaiatuie Lessing 
had given the first impetus to tho formation of a national 
liteiature by exposing the folly of tlie ouiient imitation of 
French writers But in doing this he did not so much call 
bis fellow countrymen to develop fieely tbeir own national 
sentiments and ideas as send them back to classical example 
and principle Holder on the contraiy fought against all 
imitation os such, and bade Gciman w liters be true to 
themselves and then national antecedents As a suit of 
theoretic basis foi this adhesion to national type m liteia- 
tuie, he conceived the idea that literatuie and art, together 
with language and national culture as a whole, aio evolved 
by a natuial pi ocess, and that the intellectual and emotional 
life of each people is coirelated with peouhaiities of physical 
temperament and of niateiial environment lu this way 
be became the oiigmatoi of that genetic or bistoiical method 
which has since been applied to all human ideas and insti 
tutions Haider was thus an evolutionist, but an evolu- 
tionist stdl undei the influence of Rousseau I ha t is to say, 
in tiaoing back the later acquisitions of civiluition to im 
pulses which are as old as the dawn of primitive cultuie, he 
did not, as the modem evolutionist does, lay stiess on the 
supsrioiity of the latei to the earlier stages of human 
devalopiaent, bub rathei became enamouied of the simpheity 
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and spontaneity of those eaily imiuil&ei. which, einco they 
aie the oldest, ea&ily come to look like the most leal and 
piecious Yet even in this way he hcliicd to found the 
histoiical school in liteiatme and science, foi it uni only 
after an eiujessive and sentimental iiiteiest in luiimtivo 
human cultuie had been awakened that this subject would 
receive the amount of attention which was i eqiusito foi the 
genetic explanation of tho latei acquisitions of the sjiocics 
This historical idea was carried by Holder into the icgions 
of poetry, ait, religion, language, and finally into human 
cultuie as a whole It coloms all his wiitmgs, and is inti- 
mately connected with some of the most characteiistic attii- 
butes of hib mind, a quick synijialhetic imagination, a flno 
feeling foi local difleiences, and a scientific instinct foi 
seising tho sequences of cause and cfloct 

Hcitlei's works eisily iliange themselves iii an ssi'Ciitlinf; smis, 
coiiemomling to the nay in which the gciiclic oi liistoiiiil idt t 
was developed and extended JTiist come the woiks on iiocUc 
litciatine, ait, langiiigc, and leligion ns speciil jtgious of dciclop- 
ment Secondly, w c hive in the Tclceii a geneiil account of the jno- 
oess ol human evolution Thiidly, tlicie aie i niiinbei of wiitnigs 
which, though infciioi in itilei cst to the otheis, may he and to siqi^uv 
tho philoaopliic basis of his leading idtis (1) Iii the iigion ot 
poetiy Hciilu songlit to ^leisunilc ]ns coiintij men, both Lj cx iiiqh 
andpieccptjtoietuiu to i uutuiiil aiid s^iontiiu ons foi in of iittci iiii c 
His owm poetiy is vohiitunous, ami is a whole his but liffh i ilm 
Heidei wisa skilful veisemikci huthiullj n tii due pint JIi'- 
best poetiy consists ofti iiislations of popiil ii song, iiiwhii h In shows 
a Hue syinxnthotio insight into tlu iniiouB let lings iiid idi is of 

S oules IS unlike la Giecnl iiidci s and Spnunids, Iiidi ins iiiid Si oli h 
itheJS^affuienteliB aims it nvtion ih/ing Ciiinnm pocti j and litiing 
it fiom wl extiineoUB influence Hi iidnuhs the uiilnlioii ot 
Gorman wiiteis to bo clissic, as Lessing had iididiliil fin ii i igi i 
msAtobe Fienoh “Let us,” lictiys, “he idiotistii niitiis, nl ipt- 
ing omselves to tlie pecuhaiitics of oui jicoiilc and uiii I ingii'igt , 
whefliei we oie olassic posteiity may find out ” In Ins sw(i ping 
condomnation of oonteinpoiory ivntois, ho does not cxuiipl cviii 
Elopstock, with whose feeling foi ii ituxe he h is so nun h sv in pulln » 
but whose poems appeir to him exotic ni seiiliinciit iiul itlins lli 
looked at poetiy as a kind ol “protens among the piopli, whuli 
chmgee its foim accoidiug to language, inaiintiN, haliils, iti i oidiiig 
to toiupeiament and climate, nay, even accoiding to ilm ai 1 1 nl nl 
diiTu cut nations ” This fact of tho idiosj iii i asj of it ilioii tl jioi ti > 
he illustratod with gjont fulness and iicliin ss in llui i wc (ifirnnii i, 
the mture of whoso woiks ho wos ono of tho first fti c liu ul vli , Ihi 
Hcbiew poets (Gent det Mtaitchm Poene), and the poi (i\ of the 
noith as typified m “Ossiin ” This saiiio iilia of nunssiiij le 
lation to uationiil oliaiactcr and (iictiiiiBluicu is alsn ipplnd tr> 
diamatio noctiy, and moic cspcrially to Shaki S2>i ais Li ssing hud 
done mmn to mike Shakcsiii iiu known to (iiiiiiiiny, but bi hid 
legaidedlumincontiast totlu Ficndi dr.inmli tswilh wlintu In also 
contiisted the Oieck flianiotic poets, and ai Kiidingly did iioLliiing 
out his essentially inodoiii and Tiiiliinii ihaiuilit IIiiilii dot i 
this, and in doing so shows afardiipii iinilristiiiiihng of .Sluil e 
spcoie'a gonitis than lus pri dcCLSSOi liail shown llts ippn i lain i 
ciiticisms of Hamlet, Othello, and othi i jil i\s .iie woitln of In mg 
lead along with those of lilei Gnninu cntiis (U) I lie mws <i» 
art contained in Htidoi'sfiifw, Pltnlik, A.i , aic ihnily laluahh as 
1 coneetion of the oxcossis into whu li ii n icni u fui (iiu k ail litul 
botiayed Winokelmnm and Lessing, by li(l|i of lus fiindann iit il 
idea of national idioajiuiasy Itc ngues against the HitfiJig up ol 
classic ait ia an nnchniiging It pe, v did foi all pi iipli s aiul all tiiin s 
He was one ot the fust to bung to light Ilm ilmiiiliii tn i\eil- 
I lences of Gothic aif Beyond this, he eloijui-nUj ph uliil llii i.iusi 
of painting asa distinct ait, whii h Lessing in his dt sm tn jiiaik ofl 
the foimatiro aitsfiompocltv aiulnuisith id i onfirtiiKli d with si nip 
tnio Ho icguilod tins as tho art of the 1 1 ( , while si nlpiim was 
nlhei the iitof tho oigin of toiiili I'aniting hi mg bs, u d th in 
sculptme, hociiise lacking the tliiidiliininsnin of s]i n i , and tiLiml ot 
dieam, ailmittod of imn li gii.itei fieedoni ot tn dim nl tli m this Iml 
Hoidoi had igeimino apiiieiiiitinn foi eiils (leiinaii tind 

helped to awaken the moiUin mtoiest inAlhmhl Diini (,') Hy 
his woik on language Utltn den Gt'.jirvnridtf KptDih', tludiimay 
be said to hive laid tlio fust null foundations of (hi si ii in e id i oiii- 
piiativo philology indthat di (‘im sc mni i of llie idtiinalo iialtiie anil 
ouginof Jmgimge It was speaidly dniitedagtiiiisHhi' siippiisiftnn 
of 1 divino eonimuiucation of laiigti ige to umn It ■. main ai giiiiietit is 
thitepceclixsa uecfssnij outnnue of Ih it speual anaugi limit of 
mental foicee wlneh di .tinginslios ni in, and iiioitt j. u I n uJaily li nin 
hishibits of rofloMon '’If," Ilenlii sajs, "it is ini niiiiui lieiisildi* 
to othcis how a human mind could m\i id language, it is as ineoni- 

S iohensiblo to mo how a huinau nimil ooiild be w hot it iswillioiit 
lecoteiing latigmigo foi itsilf” Tin wutfrdmsnot nmki lint 
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nse of the fxet of man’s saii)ouui oiginio endonmonts -nliich one 
niigbt o^iiBot Irom his genaal coui-cption of tlia lelation of tlio 
pliyMcil vudthe inentil in hum in d ei olopment ( 4 ) Ileidei s sci 
vn-os in 1 II lug till. found<ition-» of i ooinpmative soiouce of tehgion 
and mythology aia cvi n of gieatoi i iliie than Ina somonliat cinde 
lihilologit il spLonlatioiia In o 2 ipo' 9 itioji to the genenl spirit of the 
ISth oontuiy lie aaiv, hj meins ot liis liiatoiic sonso, the natnial 
iiLBS of religion, its i elation to nidii’s Mints and imxinlses Thus 
Mith losxipot to Lilly leligioiis boliofslio iLiLLttd lliiiiic’s notion th it 
itligionspi ing out of the iciis of pmnitive men, in faioni of tiio 
tliLOiy th it it iLinesonts the fust attempts of om spcciLS to eiplim 
liliLiiomLna He thus intnnitLlj associated i eligioii with mythology 
ind pumitivG 2 »>etiJ As to Intoi foims of idigioii, he apjicais to 
h ivL hi Id Ui it they oml then i itahty to then einbodimciit of the 
dni) si lit d moiil IcLhiigs of our coiuiiion humanity His high 
appiiLiitimiol Chiistiainty, m hioh conti asls Miththo contemiAuoiia 
istnnito of the eoiiteniponiy latioiialists, icstod on a finn behef m 
its essotitiil luumiiity, to ■Mhioh fact, and not to eonscions dcccp 
tioii, ho iittiibiitLS its suOLLsa His ctposition of tins loligioii in his 
siimoim indMUtiiigs was himydy an unfolding ot ita inoial side 
In hislitci life, IS MO shdl piosuutly sll, ho louiid Ins way to a 
sill t 111 itiVL li ISIS toi Ins lohgious LlIicIs Hcidoi'a inesteiincce, 
till /(hi II, Ins the niiiliiUous aim of explaining the Mholo of huimiii 
ill \ I liipuu 111 111 i lose LonuLxiQu m itli the u ituic of nian’a nhysiitd. 
LiiMiiiuiiu 111 Min IS ulmliI as a jiaib of iiatiuo, ana all his 
Midili dilhiiiig foiais of ihiLloxnnout <is stiutly u itmal pioeesses 
It thus st Luds in shaip conti mt to Iho antliio2>ology of Kant, ulnch 
opposes liiinuin di voloiimont coiiLiiiLd aa the gi ulual manifeslalioii 
111 i glowing tiiiiUj of lutionil Iill Mill to the oxieiationa of xihisbl 
I il iiiituK Heidci lUftnoa hum in histoiy as nitmolhis 

toiv ol human xionois, aotioiis, and raopenaities, niodihed by fame 
mil lihito The Ithui shoMS ns tliat Iloidei is an ei olntiomst 
iltii the innniLt of LLibiiit/, iiiul not aftoi that of inoio modom 
1 volutiomsls 1 The loMLi foims of life picflguio man in nneqiiil 
di gilts ot iiiixmifeclion , they exist ioi his sake, but they oio not 
ligaiihd as lepioscnfang niceaaary aiitoeodont conditions of human 
«Mst< 111 t Tlie genetic method is apfiUod to laiietics of man, not 
lo man ns a whole It is svoi tli noting, howcvei , that Herder in hia 
luoiokingly tinlativo way of flunking comes now ind ogainteiy 
iiiai iil( IS iiuidc foimli.u to ns by 111 bpencci and Mi Dorn in 
Tims in a 2 *"'’’>iS° hook x\ chaxi ii , mIiuIi umiustakahlj foic 
sliiiloMs Ml ■nniiviii's idea of n stiugglo foi oxisltnco. Me load 
'* Amiiiig iiiilhnnsol citaluies whatoici could presoivo ilscdf abides, 
.mil still iilUi the lapse of thous iiida of yeaia icmains in the giuit 
luiuionitiiis tndii Wild iinmals and tame, oarni-v oioiis and gi.i- 
mmivounis, insects, hnds, fishes, and man aio adapted to each 
ntlu I " W illi this iiiny ha compai od. a 2>assago in the [Jraprunff dfr 
S'piaclia, whole them la a ouiioua adinuhiation of Mr Spcnoci’a 
iiU n th<it iiitclligeneo, ua distinguished fioin luatinot, arises from a 
glowing coiniilexity of action, oi, to use Ileider’s woids, fiom tho 
siihstifaitiun ci a moic foi a less contiactcd apheic ’ Hcidci is mono 
tiioitssful in tracing tho early dovelofinieiils of pnrfacuUii peoples 
th 111 in oonstiiicting a (>Lieiitiiic thooiy of ex olutioii Heio hem^ 
III* haul to have laid the foundations of the science of niiinitivc onf- 
tuiu ns a whole His account of tha first dnwninga oi cultme, and 
ol Hu luihr Uricntd civilizations, is maiked by genuine lusi^it 
( hi the oth< 1 hand the development of clussio cvdtuio is tiaood with 
.iless skilful hand Allngcthoi this woik is iioh in suggestion to 
ilu 2>luluso2due histoiian and tho anthropologist, though nvukcd 
Ilf miuli vagueness of concciitioii and histiucbsof geneiah/ation 
(<i) 0 £ llei (lei’s pioxieily metaxihysical sxwculaUoiia little needs to 
hi Slid Ho was too miuli iiiidci tho su ly of Jecluig and concrete 
iiu igiii ition to ho eaimhlo o£ gieat things in alisUait thought It 
IS guiiLi lily ndmittul that ho had no accuiato knowledge oithel of 
(siiitiQ-* i, whose momsm lu advocated, oi of Kant, whose clifacol 
2ifiiI(iso]iliy ho ho Iioiccly nllnckod His sympathy with tho oneaiid 
lus auUp.it by to tho otliei woie intimately oomiectcd with tho 
(•ssonted eliniactci of his mind, wliieh xvas moio syiilhelio than 
Ml ily tu', legaided things in then eomieio suuoundings rathei Hum 
ill .district isolation It was hut one step moio to the man who nnd 
lount to view iiooliy, ait, Inngiiigo, kc , m then connexion with 
Mil I il and physical snrioundings, and to oonceivo of human history 
in Its icl.iUon to xdijsical events, to Iniiig togothoi tile gieat aggre- 
giUs lit milMiil and sf'Httiml phenomena undoi one total conrep 
Him Ilf n single siihstanoo oi God Holder’s Spmorisni, wliieli is 
set foithm his little work, Vbin JSilonnen und Ein^ifindung der 
Mr,i<,ihlifheii Stelr, is much less lomoally ooiieeivod than Lessing’s 
It IS till* religions aspect of it wliioli attiaotfc him, the presentation 
in God of in ohjeet which at onco satisfies the feelings and the 
iiitclloi I ‘With iisxiect to his attacks on tho onticol pluloso2»hy in 
liio Md il I ill! , It IS p.isy to understand how lus conoicto mmil, evci 
ftUxo to the unity of things, inslinctivoly lobelled against that 
analytic sipamtion of tho moiital pioeesses which Kant attempted 


1 fkc .iiliilo Evolution, vol viu pp 780 , 761 
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Howevei cmde and lusty this ciifacal mvestigatioii, it helxinl to 
diioct philosuxihic lelleeion to the unity of mind, and so to doieloxi 
the post Kantian line of S[K.cii1afaoii Heider was much attiailiil 
by dchcllmg s wiitingB, but apxioais to have disliked IZcgiliniii*'ni 
because of the atheism it seemed to him to involve In the t'alh 
gone, \ work duected ogdinat Kant’s Cnhc of Jiulymint, IliiJei 
oignes foi the close connexion of the heiutiiuL and the good To 
his mind the content of art, which he coueiived ns human Icelui^ 
and human life in its complctentss, was much more xaliidblc lli in 
tho foim, and so ho was natuially led to cniyihasiye the moi il 
dement in ait Thus hia thooiotio opposition to tho Ixantnii es- 
thetics IS but the leflexion of hispiactical opxiosition to the loiin- 
idolatiy of the Wemiai 2 >oets 

rho moat V nliuilile onginal aouicca of infonnation on llciacr, ncxb Lo Ills own 
VI oik* (of a hah a new edition, ci If aull j iLiisiiaiiv P Supbnn, la jnsl npptniiiiK), 
me the Eimnetuanea am, dim Leben J G ton Jleidei, by ITeiai.1 a viifo, d 
O ion Hetdet s Zebiaibilcl,Try hit son Lnill, and Ins UtUia, cdlled b) Bunt/u 
1 HckIli a giandson Iho scncial iiadLi will And a suntLlLut uLcoiint 
xs. .j,. 4— - — 1 — -f iccont bioniiipliIciLl walks Amang tlicio llio 
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HEHEFOBD, an inland English county ou the souLli rinte 
Welsh border, is bounded on the N by Salop, S by XIV 
llonmouthahne and Glouce&teishiie, E by Worcestershur, 
and W by Radnorshire and Bi ectnoeksliue Its cuculai 
shape 18 indented by spuia of adjacent counties, and its 
outlying parts have by an Act of Wilham IV 7 and 8 been 
incoiporeted with the counties in wlucli they are situated 
Its greatest length fiomLudfoid by Ludlow to the Dowaid 
Hdlb, ueai Monmouth, is 38 miles , its gieatest breadth 
from Cradley to Cliffoid, near Hay, 35 Its aiaa accoiding 
to the census of 3871 is 532,898 elatuto acies, oi 832 
square miles It is divided into 11 hundieds and 221 
parishes, and is a bishop’s see, of which the cathcdial 
city 18 the centre of the county 

Its chief 1 ivera are tho Wye and Lug The formei , rising 
near the soui ce of the Sevoin ou the summit of Phnlimmon, 
forms the boundary between Brecon and Baduoi eie it 
enters Hoiefordsbire near Chffoid, and, flowing past 
Hereford, Ross, and Monmouth, falls luto the Sevein near 
Chepstow A sti iking featuie of the Wye is its sinuosity^ 
especially between Hereford and Monmouth Its never 
veiy effectual navigation has been put an end to by railway 
enteiprise, and its salmon fislieiies aie now so protected 
by legal enactment that theie is no longer a danger of 
Hereford apprentices being fed on salmon '‘ad nauseam’* 

The Lug, a flrsb-raie tiout stream, rising in Radnorshire, 
enteis Heicfordslure neai Piesteign, and, passing by 
Aymestry, Kingsland, and Leominster, joma the Wye 
bdow Moidifoid Bridge, southeast of Hereford Tha 
Airow also rises lu Badnoishire, and flowing post Kington 
and Pembiidge joins the Lug neai Monkland, and the 
Erome, having its sourco near Riomyaid, joins the same 
liver near Mordifoid, while tho Leddsn runs past Ledbury 
to join the Severn near Gloucester All these, sm well as 
the Temo, a boundary line of the noith-east of the county, 
ate moie or less famous trout streams 

The soil IS geneially mail and clay, but in vaiions paite 
contains calcareous earth in mixed piopoitions Westward 
the soil is tenacious and retentive of water , on the east it 
IS a stiff and often reddish clay In the south is found a 
light sandy loom Tlie subsoil is mostly limestone, in some 
parts tha Old Red Saudstone, and a species of red and 
white veined mai ble Where the soil does not rest on hme- 
BtoiiB, It 13 sometimes a siheious gravel, or contains fuller’s 
earth and yellow ochres Limestone, quarried at Aymestry 
and Nash to the north west of the county, and at Ledbury, 
Woolhopo, and elsewhere, is euccesefully applied as a 
manure for arable land and pasture For the physical 
histoiy of the county reference must be made to Mniohi- 
Bon’s Bdv,r%a, or Symonds’s Hecot di of the Eocii, where the 
upheaval and denudation in the Woolhopo valley and over 
the central dome of Haughwood and similai questioua are 
dtacuBsecl 
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Tli 0 climate is variable, owmg to tlie damp and fog^i, 
wbich moisten the eaith and account for ita great veiduie, 
aa well ns to its largo x>roportion of timber, nob 011 I 7 m 
paths and on lauded estates, but almost on every liodgeiow 
In spile, liowevoi, of the pievalenoo of rheumatism, Heic- 
foidshire is leckonocl healthy, rinks high in the statistics of 
longevity, and enjojs a comparative immunity from diseases 
of the respiratory organs 

TLb BUI face of the eouiity is umlulatccl ni long iidgos, as if by 
snbtui 1110111 iipnlos Ash and oak oopiures ind laicli plantitions 
(.lotlre its lull aidos and eiests Its lonlinds 110 studded nitli ncui 
md ippla oroliiids, of such piodnctiveneas tint Heiefoidslmu 
somotuata, ae well is ICont, is cilb d tho giidca of Englind The 
apple non, gcaenlly kige, is enoiinous one yeai out of »ni 
Twenty liogslieada of cidci, winch is the county hcveiago, hiio 
been mida fioni an 101 a of 01 child, twelva being tlia oidinaiy 
yield lEops up inothei staple of the county, the lines of wnuh 
aio pkiiitcl in ions on plongned land As ciily is Cimdon’e diy 
a HcietoidsKiiQ idnge eciipSd ‘Waoblcy ale with Ijjominstei bieid, 
indiGitmg the ooniitj’s capicity to pioduce flue wbeit indbailc-v, 
IS well IB hops On tho Woiccstcishiia boidci iboie 10,000 icies 
lie tikon up in hop plantations, and about Lcdbmy tho clay linds 
are notod foi wheat and hops 

Hoicfoidshiio IB also fimoiis is a biieding county foi its citllc 
of blight led hne, with mottled or white faces ind aleck silky 
costs The Ilcrefoids 1 T 0 stalwait and healthy, and, though not 
good milkcis, pnt on more meat and fit at an airly ago, in luopoi 
tioii to food oonaumed, tliin almost any otliei \iiioty They 
pioduQO the finest beef, and 110 moia cheaplj fed thin IJeions 01 
Diiihims, with whioli they 110 advantigpously mossed As 1 
daily county Heiefoid does not unit high Its small, white 
faced, hoinless, ayinnielrioil bleed of sheep known as “tho Bje 
Kncl?,” from, tho distiict no'll KohOj wliero it %\i 8 bicil in mirtt 
peifeotion, mide the county long fwioiis both foi the flavoui ot its 
meat and the meiino hka texture ot its wool rullei says ot tliis 
tint it was best known as “Lomiistei oie," and tho finest in nil 
England In its oiiginal form tho breed is extinct, mossing with 
the Loicastei hiving inipio-vod size and staimna at the cost of tlio 
fleece, and the chief bleeds of sheep on Ileiofoidslme farms at pie 
sent are Sliiopshue Downs, Cotswolds, and HadnoiB, with then 
Oiosscs Agiiouliuiil hoisos of good quality are hied m the noilli, 
and snddlo aud coach horses ni ly be met with it tho fans, especially 
Oilaton, Biamptou Biyan, and Huntington Hcitloidshiio has 
proaiossed gieatly m filming within tho last half ocntuiy Turnip 
anelgieon crop husbandly, with impiovcd rotation, is tlac geuei il 
lule, and an avenge jielu of wheat is fiom 28 to 80 bushels in 
aoia, while about Ross and the “Old Bed” distiicts o yield of 40 
bushels IS obtained Dieedma' names fiom the county aie famous 
at tho national oattlo shows, and the nnmbei, siza and quality of 
tho stock are seen in then supply ot the matiopolitan and other 
markets Puzo Hoicfoids aio constantly oxpoi ted to tho colonies 

The county has no maiiufacturos to speak of Woollen goods 
have never beon a suocossful staple of tiods at Heipfoid , yams and 
coarso woollens nio made, however, in small quantities at Lcoinmstei 
and Kington Theie aie non foundiies £01 agiicultui si implements 
at Kington and Boss 

Tho ogiieultuial lotmna of Gloat Biitainfoi 1879 give the follow 
mg statistics foi Heiefoidshiio — 

Com oiops (two thuds being wheat and bailey) 103,2fi2 acies 
Gieen cioiis (of which two thuds aie turnips and 

swedes) 34,671 ,, 

Glasses imdei lototion 40,092 „ 

Permanent pa stuio 246,638 ,, 

Hops 6,947 ,, 

Bale, fallow, and iinmopped aiiblc land 11,098 „ 

Xiva StocK 

Horses 21,206 

OatHe 77,403 

Sheep 340,711 

Pigs 24,169 

In all but tire list item the hie stock presents amaiked inciea* 
on 1878 , in com crops there is a decieased loioigo, in gieen ciops 
and pamunont pasture a consideiable ineieaso, and the ai ea m hops 
13 the same as m tho pievions yeni 

Arooiding to the paihamontaiy lelmn of 1873 tlio county was 
divided among 13,731 piopiietois, owning a total aiea of 606,559 
acies, with aiental of £921,640 Of the piopiiotois, 9085 (06 pei 
cent ) held less than 1 acie, ind 2178 (18 per cent ) between 1 and 
10 acies The owneis of the Inigost holdings aie — J H Aikwiight, 

Hampton Oouit, I,eoininstoi, 10,669 aciea, A E Bemghtou 

Knight, Downton Castle, 10,081 , E D Hailey, Biampton Biyan, 

9809, Sii George H Coinewall, Moocas, 8946, Loid Bateman, 
Shobdon Coiut, 6816 , Bail Somers, Eaatnoi Castle, 6668 , Loid 
Ashburton, 6583 , hl^or hleysey Clive, "Whitfield, 6799 , Lady 


Emily Eoloy, Stoke Edith Paik, 5600, Sii lleiiiy Cotteiell, 
Giinons, 6066, SiinemyE Si udimoie Stiuhope, lloltii Laiy, 
6039, Mijoi Peploe, GaiUBtono, 1928 

In ncicloiih,hiie inland navigation was icpip'.inted in tin only 
paitof the centiiiy by the Gloiicestei and New cut and Ledbury 
canal bat this has been boiight up foi iiilway puiposet,, and the 
canal fiom Leomiustei to Woofleiton, ind tlicncc eistwinl to 
Tenbuiy and Stonipoit, Ins ilso ceiaed to exist Iliiefoul is 111 
important ladwiyeintie the Iloiefoul, Boss, and Glouecstci lino 
IB now amalgamated with tho Gio.it Western , tho Sliicwsbuiy mil 
Heiefoid lailw ay tiivoises the county sonthwaid fiom Woolleitoii, 
tilt Leominstei, to Hcicfoid The Woicestei line fiom Hoieloid, 
iia Mala ein, eonneols tho conntv town with Oxfoul and London 
bv an alternative lonto of tho Muniiid and Gie it Westeiii , and 
the west of the county is seiiPtl by the Mullind lino fiom Heiifoid 
to Bieeon, while the Heietoul, Abeignicnny, md Hew poll lino 
neeommodatos the south west Branch hues luii fioiii Eiidisky to 
Kin^on and Piesteign, lioni Boss lo Monmouth, fiom Woietslei 

to Biomyard, and horn LeommstPi to Kington 

Tho latest statistics ot public elementaiy si bools sliow about 1 36 
Chinch of England national or paiooliial schools, 6 bond schools, 

S British and Eoieign and 8 Eoman Catliolio schools in the county 
lU poiiulation, which wis 115,489 in 1831, had incicuscd in 1871 
to 325,370 Hciefoidshiio is icpicsonted in pailiamcnt by 6 
meinlieis— 3 foi the countv, 2 foi Heiefoid city, ind 1 foi the bmgh 
of Leonunstoi Its towns, besides Heiefoid, arc Boss, Leoiniiistcr, 
Lcdbmy, Kington, and Biomyaid , of these, lioss and Leoiinusici 
lie the most consiclei ibh , though Kington, fiom its position on 
the Welsh boitb i, dm cs a busk tinde In Kiiigtnii, Biomyinl, 
Lctlbray, and Boss, and such Inigci villngos as 1) cobicy md 
Oiletoii, suivive many pictiuisqne tiinbei and yilistii houses of 
the 15tli and 16th ceiiiunes 

EiMoty — ^Tho eailiLst known iiihahiliiils of the rouiily wiie 
the Slimes, whoso stout resist hup to the Boiinus piorokid tho 
cmpeioi Claudius to the wai ol oxteiiiiiii ilion m wliuh Osloiius 
Se inula took Cai vctacus piiboiiei Covw ill Knoll, Cnei Ciiidoi, 
and othci height, contest the eliim lo hir 0 been the fmiil stand 
point against the Boinans Tiiees ot tho Dints nii loiiiid il 
Wigmoie , and in 912 they sailedup the "Wye, and cniiud till fioni 
Aithenhald the bishop ot bt David’s, who li id to he loiUrmcHl w ith 
a laige lausoni By tho Noinmns the county was licld on the 
tenuie of repelling the "Welsh, and foi ctnturios the Muelies ol 
Wales wore a debatable gionnd foi Welsh and English In tin 
atiuggle between Mimd and Stephen thoio was fighting in and 
around Heieloidshno When the barons rose against Ihniy III 
their hostilities nftoPtod tins ooniity, and it was the siiuiss ol a 
plot of the eirl of Glouoostei, Eogei Moitimei, and ollii is to elh 1 1 
Piiiipc Edward’s c'cipo out of Do Monlfmt's li iiids that Ic d to Ins 
flight to "Wigmoio, and the snlistiinpiit clth it of tin btimis it 
Lvesham lu the IV" 11 s of tho Boses a liittli was longhi on 
Febinaiy 2, 1461, at Moiiimei’s C'los-., lu ii Ivingslaiid, liilwpui 
LJwBid, enilof Maroli (iflor winds I'dw 11 d H ), and ,J is]iti 'riidoi 
and James Butlu, tills of I’ciubruko mid Wiltshiic, in liili.dl of 
Queen Miigarct, which losultid in tlu iiiluiy of tin "i’oikists 
l^eMiichis ■neieincoipoioteil lu tlioicigii ot llimy "I""!!! In the 
WIT between f 'hallos I and his pnilianii ill Ifni loidshiii siiltnid 
Bovercly for its loyidty, and Heiefoid, Goodin li, and Lidlniiy in 
dmed siogps, all but the last ending in disnsln lo tin king s puity’’ 

AlUiquitiw — Tho only prehistoric nipniniid nr llu 1 nuiity is 
tho cromlech of AiUiui’s Stone on the lull ahoap Bridw iidnn A 
line of British catiencliincnts sticti lies fiom tin Si aim and fniiir 
Molvcm, where an cnlhwoik is still known ns tin " Hi tuloidslitio 
Beacon,” lo'Waphy, Croft Anrbioy, anil f'oxwiill Knoll, 111 the 
noith of tho county A branch of llu "Wntlnig Klin 1 10 id linnr 
Unconinni and South Shropshire crosses Hen ruidshiie lioiii Mm 
low to Longtown Anodier Bonraii load r atm dm « t Itiiiii Gloiu 1 sti 1 
(Glevnm) to Aiicomiiiii or Weston iiiidc i rcii-vnid, and tlunn liy 
a shoit route nndpr Ciplni Hill lo M igiiii m Keiiehi stii, hut by (i 
longer route to Monmouth, TJsk, Abiigiai liny', nid so thioiigli 
Magnate Shrowsbmy OlU’s Dyke, tlu ,Si\oii ruin’s liiip of 
defence against tho Welsh, is bUll txan'iibh at Jiluoilmnipton, lit 11 
Lyoushall, ind beyond Kniglon Oll.i's ti ulitiou d inlurp, tho 
scene of liis murder of Kthplbcit, was at Sutton "\V tills, ,i l)ttli> 
uoith of Hereford Tho luiiis of sp\ pinl Norm in 1 islli , still 1 \ist 
nfWigmoie, Oliiford, Qooihuli, and Itiniiiptou IJiynii Among 
the moat interesting chmclips ol tliuL pitiod no oni or ty\<> ii iii.iik- 
ahle Btnictures of rare lush Norman nnlatf 1 tun , vi/ , Ktlpnk, 
Mocoas, andllie arches ot old Sliobdon oliiinh , hi .ulta llu Cis 
teicinn tlnrroh ot Abbey Doie, arid tho line old chuiehos of Lr dhuiy 
and Leominster 

Hprefobd, the capital city of the above county, is Mtu- 
Bted on the left bank of tho ‘Wye, which w uosued there 
by a bridge of bix arches Tho see of Ilcrefoid w.ifi de- 
tached from Lichfield rn 073, Putta being its fust bishop. 
The removal of murdered Ethel bort'a body from Marden 
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to Hereford loti to tlie foundation of a snperior cliarch, 
reconstructed by Bishop Athelstan, and burnt by the 
Welsh in 10B5. Recominenoed in 1079 by the first 
Norman bishop, Bioberb of Lorraine, it was carried on by 
Bishop Eeynelm, and completed in 1148 by Bishop E. de 
Betun. The lady chapel, clerestory of the choir, and 
north transept date between 1226 and 1269, while sncces- 
sive additions and reconstructions have extended over 
4D0 years. In 1786 the great western tower fell and 
carried with it the west front and the first bay of the 
nave, since which date there have been two modern restora- 
tions, in 1842 and 1863. The total length of IJib cathedral 
outside is 342 feet, inside 327 feet 5 inches, the nave 
being 158 feet 6 inches, the choir from screen to reyedos 
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75 feet 0 inches, and the lody chapel 93 feet 5 inches. 
The breadth of the nave (span of roof) is 31 feet 4 inches, 
the nave and aisles, internally, 73 feet 4 inchra, and 
the central transept 146 feet 2 inches. The height of 
choir is 62 feet 6 inches, of nave 04 feet, of lantern 96 
foot, of tower to top of the leads 140 feat 6 inches, and to 
the top of the pinnacles 165 feet. The pillars and arches 
of the nave, the north and south arches of the choir, and 
the triforiam ace Worman in their architecture, as is also 
the font j the lady chapel, the clerestory, and stone vault- 
ing, Early English. The north transept is of the date of 
Bishop Aquablanca (1245-68), the south-east transept of 
Late Decorated, As the late Sir Gilbert Scott pointed out 
at Hereford to the Archseological Institute, but for the fall 
of the western tower, the consequent curtailment of the 
nave, and other solecisms, few oathedmls could offer so 
complete a field of progressive architectural study from 
Early Norman to latest Perpendioular. The cathedral can 
boost some fine monuments, notably St Thomas of Can- 
tilupe's shrine in the north, transept, and Bishop Aquar 
blanoa’fl tomb. The “ Mappa Mundi,” compiled, in 1300 


or thereabouts by a monk of Lincoln, one of the largest and 
most carious of all the old maps, is preserved in the south 
choir aisle. The bishop’s palace overlooks the Wye on the 
south of the cathedral, and to the left of it lies the castle 
green, the site of the historic castle, which is utterly effaced. 
One only of the six gates of the old walls is still to be seen, 
but there are ruins of the Black Briars’ Monastery in Wide- 
marah, and a mile out of Herefoifi on the Brecon Eoad, the 
■White Cross, erected in 1347 by Bishop Charlton, and 
restored by Archdeacon Lord Saye and Sele, commemorates 
the deirartm ’0 of the Black Plague. For its loyalty and 
sufferings in the civil war Charles I. gave the city its 
motto “Invictee fidelitatis prsemium.” It was incorporated 
in 1189 by Eichard I., and is governed by a municipal 
council, consisting of a mayor, 6 aldermen, and 18 coun- 
cillors. It has no manufactures. Its poijulation .at the 
census of 1871 numbered 18,355, or an increase of more 
than a third in twenty years; its area was 4969 acres. 
Its public buildings are the shire hall in St Peter’s Street, 
in the Grecian Doric style, with a etatue of Sir George 
C'oriiewall Lewis in front of it ; the oorn-exchango (1858), 
the Eankin free library and Woolhope Club museum in 
Broad Street, and the Herefordshire middle-class college. 
The most noteworthy churches are All Saints and St 
Peter’s. 

For the bibliography of the city and county of Hereford, see 
Dnncamh’a Colleciiona for a JTistwy ; RobiasoiiA Castles, Afanors, 
and Mansions, 2 vola. , 1860 and 1873 ; "Webb’s BHalory of the Civil 
War in Herefordshire, 1870 ; Havergal’s Fasii ITerefordensesi 
Quarterly Beview, art. “Herefordshire,” July 1870 ; and the 
Woolhope Tramnetiom. (J. DA.) 

HERENOIA, a town of Spain in the province of Ciudad 
Beal, Now Castile, is situated in a fertile, hilly region, 
near the junction of the rivers Giguela and 'Valdespino, 
about 80 miles south of Madrid. Soaproaking is the 
chief industry; coarse cloth, wax, and chocolaite are also 
manufactured. "Wlipat, barley, vines, and olives are grown 
in the neighbourhood, where also thereis excellent pasturage. 
Population about 7300. 

HEEEEOLAND, or DA^AUAnAHi), a region of South- 
Western Africa, stretching north from the Kuisip to the 
Canene, so called from the native race known to the 
Namaqua as Herero and to the Cape colonists as Damara 
(Damra, or Daina). The north-west portion is also known 
OB Kaokoland. 

According to the treaty of Okahandya, by which, in 
1876, the country came in some sort under British protec- 
tion,^ the boundary line is fixed as coinciding in the south 
with the line of latitude passing through Eehoboth or Anuis 
(a mission station in 17° 6' E. long, and about 165 miles from 
the coast), thence in a straight line to Otyimbinde (Tunobis 
or Eiet Fontein), in 20° 63' E. long, and 22° 6' S. lat., thence 
northwards to Otyiondarmie, and finally from that place 
westwards along the Cmuramba Ovambo to the Cunene* 
The territory thus defined has an estimated area of 100,000 
square miles; and of this about 35,000 square miles were 
marked out as a British reservation, bounded by a line 
drown from Eehoboth to Otyimbinde, thence north-west to 
Otyituo, about 19° E. long, and 20° S. lat., thence west to 
Otyahevita, and south to the ueighbourhood of Mount 
Erougo. According to Palgnive the total population of 
Hareroland is 121,150, of whom 85,000 are Herero proper, 
30,000 Hill Damara, 3000 Bushmen, 1 600 Namaqua, 1500 
Bastards, and 160 Europeans. In a paper in jPefermann’s 
Miii'heUvhgen, 1878, based on information from the Ehetiish 
miasibnariBB, the total is given as 184,000, of whom 110,000 
are Herero (80,000 Ova Herero and 30,000 Ova-mbanderti), 

* Bee: Damara and iand Repori qf TP”. Oodi^ Falspuve, 

JBsq,, special commissioner io the triies north of the Onmyo River, of 
hiseoiiseim. to Daworodditd caid Chmi lifamdgpo.lwad in 1870, Capo 
,■ Tb'wa, -1877. 
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00,000 Hill Daniara, 2500 Mamaqua, 2000 Ba&taids, 
20,000 Buskmeii, and 300 whites 

Heieiolaad has n codst-lme of 4C0 miles, but the only 
point where it ofteis sheltei and access to ships is Walfiah 
Bj-y, a safe but compaiatively shallow haiboui formed by 
Pelican Point immediately to the south of the month of the 
Hnisip The country consists of thiee distinct physical 
legions — first, a long and nairow coast district backed hy a 
very legular line of hills, ot which the highest point appears 
to be Mount llessum or Douriusa , secondly, a biood moun- 
tnnouB tract, containing in the south such peaks as 
Omatako, 8800 feet, Ombotozu (Diamhotodzn), 7300, Etyo, 
4000, and fai in the noitli Etendeka, 4000 , and thirdly, a 
steppe region which sti etches away into the Kalahaii deseit 
The itveis of Heieroliud, of which the most important, 
passing from south to north, aie the Tsoaclianb, the Eisib 
OL Omarurn, the Ugab, and the Huab, are mere wadies, 
which only at mteivala succeed in bunging watei as far as 
the sea Except in the half-dry rivei-beds, the coast dis 
trict 13 almost destitute of vegetation, the only edible fimt 
being the naia which grows on the sand-downs, and le, 
according to Andeison, eaten by oxen, mice, men, ostiiches, 
and lions In the mountainous tiact there aie places of 
oousideiablo feitvlity , laige trees, as sycamores, &c , grow 
along the river-beds, and euphorbias, tamaiiske, and a variety 
of stiong-spmed bushes prevail In a few favoured spots 
wheat can be cultivated, and ftom a single gram as many as 
150 stalks may be produced The coast range and many 
of the mountains, such as Okonyouyo aud Amatako, are 
composed of granite and gneiss, broken by intiusivequaitz 
and porphyiy, further east limestone formations, both 
Carboniferous and OoUtio, aie predominant, and these ogam 
give place to sandstone strata, which aie weatlieiod into 
table-shaped emniencps The granite and gneiss are being 
dismtegiated with gieat rapidity Both iron and coppei 
aie said to occui in considerable abundance, though the 
mineral exploitation of the countiy has had no satisfactory 
result About 25 mineral springs, both hot and cold, aie 
known to extss among the mountains 
An interGSting sketch of tlip cliniata was ooiitubiited by Di A 
ron Danokolmanti to the Zeitaehi dot bate} r (feaeUaeh fdr Meteor , 
187S Owing, It would appear, to the cold cuirontm the ucigli 
bouTing sea, tlie coset region le almost miilcss , tliongh occasioii 
ally, in the lainy aoasoii of the luteiini, stoim-olouds with thnndci 
auol lightning come irom the cost, and fiom Soptombn to Afaich 
south west winds laden with haa\ j mist blow almost without mtoi 
luption In the iiitciior the -yeiu is divided into a rcgulai diy and 
wet season, the foinier listing fiom Me> to ITovombci fioin 
Seplcmbci oiiwaids the an is so cleai that tho planet Yenus can be 
distinguished ot midday, and oveiy object looks so distinct that it is 
almost impossible to cnlculite distances coiieotly Even dming 
the rainy season tho nights aie usnally cloudlet Not unfte 
qtienlly befoie the beginning of the laiiis “ sand spouts,” oi, as they 
aie called by the natives, Kumb’anhaia or “rainboggais," diivo 
aoiosa tho countiy No suppnit is aflbidcd by the obseivations 
in Ileieioland to the thooiy of the poiiodicity of Afiioou rain in 
aeooiiluieo with tho changes of tlio snn spots , but theie would 
soBin to be a giadual dccieasc of atmospheiic piecipitaiicm From 
Scptoinbci to Decembei the cast wind naiially blow s m tho moiaiing, 
but It jiaases lound to the noitli west in tlie foionoon Fiom 
Decciiibci to Apiil the oast is dccidocll^ piodomin'int Snow is 
extiemely laio, but night frosts oociit seveial times a year, and ice 
has been found inch tluok In Uip diy season the daily i inge of 
tlie thciinomotei is fiom 32° oi 36“ Fain to 75° oi 79* in the 
rainy season flora 86° oi 96° to 68° or 82° 

The Hti eio aie tlie dominant i ace They aie vv oil formed, of good 
stature, and of legulai fciitmes Thou oomidexion ib usually dark 
but not black , butthoio is sufficient variety to lead them to clissify 
themselves into the O vathoi ond ii or ' ‘ i ed folks " and the O vathei oadu 
01 “daik folks ” Their sonnty dothmgconsists miunlv of skins and 
leatlioi thongs, and both tlieu goiments and then bodies are tlnekly 
smeaiod vyith oohio and grease The women's head-dress is a euii 
ous three eoiod helmet Assegais, bows and anows, ond knobsticks 
or kiericB am the native weapons, but guns and even bioBchloadois 
BM glowing not uncommon Tho wholo race is m the pasloial 
Bt^B, and Some of tho chiefs possess veiy extensive property in 
cattle due vanous elans or “nandas” hav e each its own totem , 


and thus to one man it is a sin to paitake of the flesh of a red cow 
and to anothei a one homed sheep is equally sacicd By their 
language (Otyilieieio) the Hcieio belong to thu gieat Biiitu 1 unily 
Foi oui icquaiutaneo with it w e aie mainly indebted to the llhcmsli 
missionoiies, and moic paiticiilai^ to Di Hahn, who jiublished 
Oivmdauqe cwiej Oiajnmatil del Mctoo, Beihii, 1867 A spelling 
book (Cape Town, 18iS) appeals to be the caihest woik punted in 
Uie tongue 

Tlie Heieio would seem to have come fiom tho noith, and they 
piobably fiist appexiod to the south of the Cuiieiie about 150 jenia 
ago, to tho dismay of the Hill D.imaia {Houquoin, llnukoin, Ova- 
zoiitu, oi Ghoudamoup), a pcculin race who now occupy the fast 
nossea of the countiy, and speak tho Nama oi Hottentot language 
with T, foieign accent, thou^ them is no tnditioii of thou having 
used anyothei Tho Heieio weio subjugated by Joiikei Atukanoi, 
and foi a time wcio scntteied amoiifi the N.iimqun tubes, hut about 
1866 they leeoveied then indepemhnee They aie still nufiiondly 
to the Hill Dnmaia, who steal then cattle, and they aie hegrimnig 
to hunt down the Biishiiien A single tube ot llie Namaqii i, which 
sided with them in then wai of hbcity, is still settlednem Mount 
Eton go 

Beeidee the woiks aluiub montlonoil and tho tiavcia of Buhies, Gallon, and 
Andusun, aco Hahn, “ Die OvuTIeieia m Zeittch /UJ Ltdkundt., Ueilin, 1S|,8 
and 18S3, and “Kcuo im Lnndo doi Heicio,’ In Fetciniann a iirttMatlUMj/iH, 1873 

HERESY is the English equivalent of tlio Gieelc woid 
aipea-vs, whicli has had a somewlmt vaiied ecclesiastical 
nao The first employment of the woid in the New 
Testament is to denote a sect oi school of opinion among 
the Jews We read, of the heicsy of the Sadcluceos {aipea-it 
rUv SaSSouAaiW, Acts v 17), the heresy of the PL msecs 
(aipecris Ttuv ^apurcuiov, Acta xv 6), and St Paul speaking 
to Agnppa says, “ Attei the straitcst heresy of our i oligion I 
lived a Phansee” (Korb. n)i/ aicpi^ccrTtlrT/P alpearw rijs yffierepag 
Oprjo-KeCas, &c , Acts xxvi 6) Cluistianity itself was in the 
begmmng looked upon as one of those sects oi schools of 
Jewish opinion, and tho “heresy” of the Nnzaienes (Acts 
XXIV 5) IS spoken of as well as tho heresy of the Phniisocs 
(cf Acts XXIV 14, Acts xxviii 22) Tins use of the toiin 
is plainly boirowecl fiom classical Qieek, whoio atpeiri<s 
frequently means a school of Boman jurists oi a seluml ot 
philosophy (cf Cic , Epu ad Fam xv 16, Diog Luoit, 
Piocem , 13) In the New Testaraoiib the wmd is used in 
anothei sense which is puioly ecclesiastical Thus in Titus 
111 10 the apostle says “A man who is nn ha Hu aftoi the 
fiist and second admonition reject ”, in 2 I'ct ii 1 tho 
church IS warned against false toacliors, “who piivily shall 
hung in damnable Jtnesici, even denying the Lord that 
bought them,” and these heiotics and false tcaclu'is aio 
evidently the same as tlioso of whom Paul, in the J'qiisLlc 
to the Galatians, says that they are to Lo aimllioiii itixod 
They are naen who in the name of Chiist picnch suih 
doctiines as tend to frnstiate tho grace of Cliust, who 
jneach “ another gospel ” (Gal i 8,0), they air nmipiUcd 
to the false piophets of tho Old Testament Kr ujiLuk’s , 
they cause divisions and scJiisms in tho chuirh (1 Out xi 
18, 19), and the heresies they aic guilty of aio classed 
along with grave moral offences (Gal v 20) It la this 
>nd New Testament use of tho woid wliuh wah taken 
L into ecclesiastical teimiiiology, and it is in this soiiso 
that the eaily Chiistun writois speak of heiosy and hciotics. 
This early ecclesiastical use has conLinucrl down In tin* 
pieaent, save that in eailior tunes sdiisin was guucially 
included undei heresy, the names and tho things not hi ing 
separated by definition It is inteiestaig, liowpici, to 
notice that tho earlier Now Testament use of the word 
seems to have hngeied on Tw tulJnii (Apohu/ , c 1) calls 
the church a sect, which is tho Latin equivalent foi hrtest/, 
and in tho same way Constantine called the church 
(Eusebius, 21 E , X. 5, §§ 21-22) »/ ai/jccnv i/ KoOtAihij, 
7 dyuordn^ oupea-is 

Hetesy means a giavo enor in inntteis of faith, Imi it is 
mnch more than a theological or ecclcsinslical term. Erom 
the days of the emperor Theodosius at tho latest, the 
Christian religion has been intimately connected with law, 
and heresy is a legal term, with a definite meaning attaching 
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to itj a beresy was a cnuio Tvith pum&Ument annexed, oiiil 
tlieicfore was capable of legal definition It w'as an offence 
m canon law, and it was also foi long an oftence according 
to civil law The theological meaning, and the definitions 
nccoidiiig to canon law and accoiding to cavil law respect- 
ively, are all diffeient fioni eauli othei and mii&t he sepa- 
latoly explained 

1 The Iheologival Sense of the Term — llie eaily 
Chiistian wiitorB say a gieat deal about Lerosj,, hut com- 
monly refiain fiom telling what it is They descnbo 
heiotaicfa, but they only donounoe lieiosy It la vam to 
look foi a definition of it in Irenmus’s Against i/eiesits, 
in llippolytus’q Refutation of all Heresies, in. TeitulUaft’a 
Piesciiption at/arnst Heretici, It is possible, indeed, to 
collect fioni these one oi two leading tests of heresy, but 
no definition is to bo found The common featuiea of 
heies} aie too well known to call for specific ennmeiation 
We can gathoi fiom Iienieua that heietics aie those who 
1 eject Scriptuio, who lofuse to accept the "doctima tiadita,” 
who deny the autlioiity of the cleigy who Lave come m 
icgulai succession fiom the apostles, who keep aloof from the 
Catholic Church, the sole depositaiy of apostolic doctiine 
(Against Ileiesies, ni 2 -i) Teitulhan, m his usual 
succinct maiinei, calls every man a heietic who does not at 
once accept the “ Bogula Pidei,” and he refuses to aiguo 
with such a man even though the heietic proceeds to 
adduce aiguments from Soiiptuie “A eontioveisy over 
Scripture with beiotics can clsaily produce no othei effect 
than to help to upset eithei the stomach oi the bram” 
(Piast} ath ITcer , 10 ) In the Eoetevn Chuich, aftei the 
poiiod of the cccnmouicil councils, Tertulhan'a teatwaa the 
touchstone of heiosy The chuich had hei lule of faith 
expanded into the Nioajo-Constantinopolitan creed, with 
the various explanations added m the symbols of the 
loniaiiuiig cacumonicol councils, and a haietio was ono who 
denied this cieod in whole or in pait In the Western 
Clinicli, on the othei hand, theologians weie accustomed 
to define heiosy in a vague way Thus Jerome calls heiesy 
“poivorsuiii dogma”, a heietic, with him, is one who 
iiitoipiGts Sciiptuie 111 otiioi fashion than occoiding to the 
witness of the Spiiit of God, and Augustine summaiily 
dofiiios heiesy to he the invention oi letention of new and 
false opinions But whatever the definition, the lough 
and ready test was always nonconfoimity to the " formula 
lidci pnesciipta ab ecclesia Bomana ” Instead of definition 
the Eastern Chuich simply points to the oieed and the 
tccumonical councils, the Western Church to the lule of 
faith enjoined by Home 

The&e meagie definitions, extracted from the wiitings of 
caily theologians, all of them going baclr in the Icist xesoit 
to the leoognued creed of the chuich foi the time being, 
imply, in spite of then vagueness, that there is a ooTtoin 
essential kernel of doctiine in Ohiistianity, which cannot 
bo denied oi challenged without involving the destruction 
of Chiisbianity itself, and they all point the w'ay to a fuller 
description of what is meant by heiesy in the theological 
sense of the word Heiesy is a doctiine which, with the 
appeal ance of Christian doctiine, is leaUy contradictory to 
the essential nature of Chustianity, and, if persisted in, 
would in the end make Christianity something veiy different 
from what it really is In ordei, thorefoie, to say what 
heresy is, it is necessary to know what the essential natme 
of Oluistianity is, and therefore heresy is generally described 
by reference to the fundamental natme of Christianity, 
while the leal natme of Chiiatian doctrine is commonly 
brought out by contrasting it with heiesy 

When WB look ab the matter historically we see that 
Christianity has always taken the shape of a eommumly 
thinking and acting for the most part together, and that it 
has always implied a common life, common work, common 
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ideas Christianity appeals in histoiy as a community 
whose common woifc is to confess and to adoie God because 
of what He has dona foi His people in salvation Tnis 
twofold woik of confession and w'oiship has manifested 
itself in a double organization, — an oiganization of thonglit 
and an oiganization of woik, — doctiine and polity Tlieie 
may be the chuich without a creed, and the heart-chuich 
without the congregatio , but thab is not the way lu which 
Christianity has taken actual liistorical sha2ie It ib 
possible to conceive the entiance of a hsteiogoneous element 
into this organization on eithei side A heterogeneous 
element, something leally foieign to it, may become 
oigamzed with the chuich’s doctrine, oi may have become 
incorporated in the church’s polity, and wheuevei this 
happens theie is a doctrine, appaiently Christian, which is 
leally subveisive of Ohiistianity, tliaie is a polity which, 
appaiently Chiistinn, is really opposed to the leal life of the 
congregatio This possibility is the histoncal loot of the 
oiigin both of heresy and of schism , for heiesy is just a 
hetciogeneous element imbedded in the oigamzed doginjtic 
of the chmch, and schism i& a foreign element w'hich has 
found its way into chuich polity This desciiption, how- 
evei, lb somewhat misleading, because it may happen that 
an element which seems lietei ogenooua is not leally so, but 
is on the contiaiy a tiuo part of the oiganization Heiesy 
IS not only aiipaiently but leally foreign to the system in 
which it has become mcoipoiated Its natme is diffeient, 
and its source is diffeient Meie ajipaient incongiuiby, 
theiefoie, does not piove heiesy A doctnne must be seen 
to be leally contradictory to the fundamental facts ol 
Chnatianity, and to have come from a diffeient souioe, 
bofoiBit can be called a heiesy It has iiequently hap- 



of Chiialianity would have pronoancod orthodox 

Ohnatiamty, undoi the many foims which it assumes, 
has always implied the leconcihation of God and man 
thiough the peison and work of Chiist It implies that 
Jeans Chiiat the Savioui has so bi ought it about that He 
has established a new kingdom of God which will last, 
m which men have communion with God thiongh His 
Rpuit Christianity IS complete when the kingdom of God 
IS fully established “ Thy kingdom come ” is its aspira- 
tion It theiefoie implies a moral sepaiation between 
God and man — a sepaiation which la overcome by the woik 
of Christ the Mediator The idea of leconcihation is the 
central thing in Ohiistianity, the essential imrt in its 
desciiption God, man unable to approach God until 
reconciliation has been made, Chiist the Mediator who 
leconoilcB, and His people bi ought again into oommunioii 
with God, — all Cbiistian doctiine rings tlie changes on 
these four fundamental ideas Whatever ooutiadicts or 
tends to destioy these, or thoir relations to each other, is 
incompatible witli Christianity Whenevci any of these 
four ideas— God, man, Christ, and the kingdom of God 
— aio so misread as to introduce notions incompatible 
with the relations in which they stand to each other in 
Ohiistianity, then heresy onteis Theology theiefoie (and 
Protestant theology only oniiies the idea somewhat fuithei) 
has usually recognized four kinds of heiesy, corresponding 
to the four fundamental ideas on which Chiistian doctnne 
rests The nature and character of God and of His 
relation to the universe and to man may be so mislead as 
to make reconciliation an impossible thing, and so also may 
' the nature of Christ, the nature of man, and the nature 
of the lOBults of Ohiist’s woik among men Hence arise 
heresies about God, about the person of Christ, about the 
natme of man, and about the results of Ohnst’s woik' — ■ 
bU of them being doctrines which are incompatible with 
the idea of reconciliation 
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I EeconeUiahon un-plies that man h\s been sep-unted bj am 
fiom (Jrod, ami tliat God can oveiooini. thw tepaiation All deamip 
tions of God, of His nature, chaictei, aud-woihe, 'wliiah contiaditt 
this fact miy give n-bo to lieicsioa Thus God cinnot ovcicome the 
sopnation if It be impoasiblp foi Hun to piojict Hiinaclf bcvond 
Uunstlf loi salvation The natuio of the Godhead may be so 
dcsciibed as to oontiadiot the idea of loconeilinUoa, ns, c , m the 
Allan hcicsy Again, all dcsciiptions of God's iclutioiiB to Hio 
nnueise 1701011 imply that the uiiiioiso nnii all thmgs aip not 
absoliitolv dependent on linn, ivhioli imply that Hia giacious pm 
posp can be thiiartcd, contiarliet the ulei of leeonoiliation, anti so 
maj giio use to heiesies, e g , tlie Gnostic doctiine that mattci is 
independent of God Misstatemeuta about God a lel ition to Him 
self and about His lolation to the uniiaiso give use to two dtlTeient 
ktiids of heiesy 

II hcooueiliation miplics a leal mediatoi who can aecomphsh 
the icconciluition on both its sides, ami so heicsics may aiise about 
tlio nntiue of Chi 1st The Savioui iniy bo so desonbed that theie 
IS no real mediation, and no leal icooiiciliation Those eiiois may 
ansa in tno ways, os out, 01 othei side of the inedialui u> desciibcd 
The Snvioui may be lepiescnted so that He bus no leal lelatum to 
God on the one hand 01 to man on the othei He may he deseiibed 
in such a wiy that Gieie 13 no solulanty betn een Him end God, as 
e y , in the Ebiomto heicsj , 01 He maybe destiibed m such a way 
that theie is no solidaiity betn een Him and man, ns in the Doeotist 
hcresj Miastatenients about tho lelition of Cluist to €hjd and 
the lolation of Chiiat to man give use to two diffeient kmds of 
heioa^ 

III Reoonoiliition implies that man is so sepaiated fiom God by 
sin that thoip is leal need foi salvation, and -y ct not so sejiaiated 
that he cannot be bi ought into cnuimniuou with ngim , and 
tlio natnie of man, and especially the picsenoe of sm m man, 
may bo ao desonbed as to sot aside these leciuiiements The loict 
of sin and its picaonooininan may bo so e\plainod away as to lease 
little giouud loi the nooessity of leeonoiliation, a g ,111 tho Pelogi in 
hoiosy A^iii, on tho othei hand, tho fuet and inescnce of sm 
may be ao desonbed tliat theie is no oapicity in man foi solvation , 
it may he alleged that sin belongs to the essential natnie of man 
and cannot be lomoved, eg ,\n the Mauiobtean lioiesy These tw 0 
misstatomouts about the coiinei.1011 between man and sin giie rise 
to two hinds of heiosy 

IV Tho Tosalts of tho loeonediitioii offeotod hy Cluiat may also 
be misiepiesented in tn o n aj s Tho spparotion botwoen man and 
God, wluoh IS the foimal occasion of thp leooueihahon, was canaod 
by sin , and tho distanoe between God and man is a moial one It 
IS not such a semiation as might aiise fiom the dideienca between 
the divine anil the human natnie, 01 lioiii the inevitable distance 
between Oientoi and oieatiue And so leeonoiliation his foi lU 
eftoot, not meie absoiption into God, but tho icstoiahon of moial 
eommimiou between God mid His pooiilo Tho inteieouise was 
biohen by sin, .md the laault of loeoiiciliation must be moiil , it 
must take efteet m a change of will, m the oieation of a hfe of new 
obedience Poise ideas aiise when this is miai epiesoiited, and tliosp 
misiepiesentntiona can aiiso in two wavs —when it is said tlrnt tlie 
action of divine grace impiegiiatcs tho natnie in a magical way, 
instead of taking effect 011 tlio will in a moiiI fasluon, e g , tho 
magical idea of saoi omental cftcaey , 01 when it is said that Uie 
lesult of the leeonoiliation is to laise man aboae tho iieressify of 
living a moial hfe and of oonfoiming to tho laws of moiahty, e g 
the Antinoniian heiesy 

Thus thoology finds at least eight separata kinds of 
heresy, niisiag fiom the entiance ot foieign elements into 
the four fundamental ideas of Christianity ijl heresips 
may be i educed to one 01 other of these eight classes In 
point of fact, howevei, most heiesies which have actually 
arisen cannot be said to belong purely to any one of them 
The class only denotes the type , foi one eiroi is apt to 
bring otheis in its tiain, and so most heresies aie mixed, 
and do not in all lespects coiifoim to then type 

Theologians, howevei, havo not rested content with the 
mere theoietical 01 genetic desciiption of heiesy and heie- 
tics, and have commonly boriowed distinctions first laul 
down by j mists in canon law to distinguish more nairowly 
the oharactoristio maiks of heiesy Thus a false doHrme 
to be a heresy must be aaintellectwil eiior, it niuist be held 
uduntat ily, it must contradict a doctiiiie already defined by 
the foimulfl of the church, it must be held pertmaciondy, 
and tho heretic must be iirofessodly within the Lhmch but 
these distinctions belong propeily to the legal aspect of 
heresy, and must be lefened to again 1 

Many theologians, Schleiermaolier among others, have | 
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attempted to describe the actual oiigin of heresies, and a 
common mode of explanation is ns follows Heiosies aiise 
in that piovince of theology called dogmatic, and coiiiinoiilv 
appear dming the definition of some impoitant pait uf 
dogmatic theology Dogmatic theology is the lationale of 
the spiritual events and foices which have called Ghiistianity 
into being In the attempt made hy the chuich to uiulei- 
stand these events and forces which have called it into 
bemg, its attention has commonly been conGnod to the nioie 
outstanding poitions The history of dogmatic shows us 
that from time to time the chuich Las endeaiouied to 
master one doctrine, not the whole lound of doctiines , it 
has endeavoured to make distinct single points, instead of 
working at the various relations of all the doctiines to each 
othei This very natural mode of woik has the one dis- 
advantage that it concentintoB attention on isolated poitions 
of doctimo lather than on the whole mass, and botween the 
consecutive poitions theie aie gaps The mind of man, 
however, like nature, abhors a vacuum, and summuiily 
fills these vacua up with material usually drawn from the 
prevaihng philosophical 01 scientific tlieoiies of the day 
These summary explanations 01 theoiies may 01 may not be 
m accoidance with the spiiit of Cliii&tianUy, and when they 
are not they becomo a fiuitful souice of heiesios One of 
the beat illustrations of this is the intioduction into theology 
of the Aiistotchan doctrine of rd iKovtriov, which gavo tho 
church the Pelagian heiesy along with somo othois 

So much foi thegeneial theological ooncoptioii of hoicsj, 
of Its nature, divisions, and souices , but bofoie pioceodiiig 
to desciibe the use of tho term in canon law, it should bo 
obsoived that the theological does not always coiiospond 
with the ecclesiastical moaning of tho woid It w gencially 
acknowledged that Holy Sciipturo is tho souico of doctiine, 
ond that foi tho duo undeistanding thoioof tho enlightening 
guidance of the Holy Spirit is lequned, though, of couise, 
the piecise meaning of this statement vaiios in diflcicnt 
systems of theology Holy Sciiptuio and tho wituo'-s ot 
the Spuit of God are thus tho touchstone of lioiosy In 
the Boman Catlioho and Gioek Chniches, how ovei, it is held 
that the enlightening guidance of tho Holy tS'puiL in tins 
lespect IS restiained within tho limits of cott,ini occlcsios- 
tical machineiy (the mcumonical ODunctl, tho pope 1 1 
cathedra, &c), which aio tho only chnunols tliiough which 
the iSpiiit comes to the chuich, and honco llio cioed of tho 
chmch rather than iSonjituro is tho leal tonclibtono of heresy 
Piotestant theologians, on the othei luind, do not bnhevo 
oithoi that the guidance of tho Spiiit is tilways piesent 
within this ecclesiastical machinoiy 01 that it is given in 
this way only, and so they make a distinction between ineio 
ecclesiastical and real theological hoiosios Etclcsi isticnl 
heiesies aiise when a fundamental staleinonl made in the 
cioed 01 confession is coutiadictod But it may happen, 
Biace creeds and councils may eii, that the orroi i*» not in 
tho contradiction but in tho creed, and theicfoio llioio is 
always an appeal fiom tho creed to tlio Rciiptuic The 
ecolo&iastical idea of horosy has always tlio tlicological idea 
behind it, and may at any time bo cot iccled by it IJ lumm 
Cathohe and Greek theologians, on tho othei hand, do not 
admit any going behind tho rocoid , they do not allow .iny 
appeal from the creed to Sciipturo Arcoidiiig to their 
ideas the creed is tho infallible digest of Sciiptuie, and 
^Biefoie heresy is to be tested by the tieotl and not by 
Sciipture — that is, tho ecolesiastical and theological ideas 
of heresy are oxaetty the same 

2 Hefiesy arcordinp to Omioii Lav) — Canon law 
was the ecclesiastical law of modimval JSuroiio, and is 
still the law of the Boman Catholic Cluudi, and its 
description of heiesy and of heretics is almost 111010 
important than the theological in the investigation of the 
matter from the historical side. Canon law regards heresy 
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fiom the pi'icfcioal side of ocolesinttical pioceduie and 
loyil onactmeut Itb view is much nairower than tl e 
th( ological, but much moie piecisc Oithodoxy is the 
ducLiine maintained by the infallible Roman Church 
and assented to by all its faithful ineiiiboia , heiesy is 
di'Mient fiom the aiLicles of faith established by the Roman 
poutilid and by the councils of the Roman Church Canon 
liw also 13 mainly coiiccinocl with heidsy ui oidci to punish 
it, and theicfoic is obliged to tieat tho whole subject with 
aeveio legal accuiacy of statement It pioceeds fiom stiict 
dofinitious Puihaps the commonest dcfinitiou la the 
following — hoiesy is “eiioi mtellectua vohmtanus contia 
ahquim piopositionem catholic am cum peitinacia assertus 
ab 60 qiii baptismum accopit ” Jniists aie accusbouieil to 
evpind this genei.il definition in ai.uiety of quahfjmg 
stiLomoiits (a) All heresy is oiioi, but e\oiy eiioi is not 
a hcicsy It is an ciioi accoiding to canon law to tako 
iisiuy , it IS hoLCsy In say that to take usuiy is not a am, 
but taking usuiy is no hoiesy Iloiesyia intellectual eiioi 
It IS intellectual on or believed to be truth, and that 
111 spite ot piedommant opinion Canonists distmguish 
between iiieuibcis of tho Roman Chuich who refuse, e(/,to 
accept the “hhoqiio” clause m the cieed, and menibeis of the 
Qiook Ohuich who make the 6.uno lofnsal The lefusal is 
111 both cases an eiioi, but it is a hcicsy only in the Roman 
Uhuich, foi thcia only the piedominant opinion is against 
the erioi (b) An erioi also only becomes hetesy when it 
IS held lolimtarily To bo a heiotic a man must stick to 
Ills eiioi, although he knows that it has been condomned 
by tho chmoh A heietic not only oiis, but knows that 
ho 01 cs, and wishea to on (o) Nor is every voluutaiy 
eaoi a heiosy, the Iveietic must ooiiti edict a doctiuio 
winch has been cloiily stated in tho creed and has become 
piUt of tho defined faith of tho chinch (d) Noi is an 
oiiiiueuus opiuion voluntauly piofessod m opposition to tho 
ci^cl of the chinch hcicsy, unless thoheictic peisists in it 
reitimcily, all canonists insist, is an osscnlial olcmont in 
huiesy, and unless it is piesout no process foi heiesy can 
lu'jilly piocood (<•) And lastly, a hoi olio must be a 
luoiiibci of tho ollutch lie must have been baptized 
Nodhov a Jew, a Mahometan, nor a heathen can be a heretic 
Tliuy miy bo iiiiboliovois, they may hold eiionoous opinions, 
but then oxiiuums aie nut heiesies 

Riom the fiist qualification, that heresy is an mtellectaal 
oil or, caiioiiLsts deduce tho gionud of tlieir enactments 
ag unst tho suspicion of hoiesy and against those busi>eotad 
Uauon law uuifoimly iJiocoeds on the idea that hereby is 
nut maiely an ciioi but a aiiine It is a crime, however, 
which bolongs to tho invisible paib of man, to hia lutolleot 
It IS not soniothing done with his hands oi his feet which 
wituojses ran see, and they aigiio thatduect proof is tlieie 
fuio almost unpussiblo, and that the comimssioa of the 
tl LuiQ must almost always be proved from suspicions This 
suspicion of hoiesy occupies a very laige apace m the dis- 
feeitations of canonists, and the weakness of their position 
liH made them bung in a veiy gieat number of reasons 
which they seem to thiufc stiongtheii it (see especially 
Danflinus, De maperl cle 7 icef estbui) They carefully define 
the dogiees of suspicion with the ooudiiot appiopriato to 
each whoio the suspicion is only “light,” tho suspected 
nia simply to be watched, where it is “vehement,” tliey 
aio to be denounced , wheie it is “ violent,” they are to be 
ticited as lieietics Canonists have caiefully analysed and 
aiiangod what aie leasonable giounds of suspicion Pope 
Inuooent III declared that to lead a sohtaiy hfe, to refuse 
to accommodate one’s self to the prevailing manners of 
florioLy, and to frequent unauthoriaed xdigions meetings 
weio abundant giounds of suspicion , while later canonists 
weie accustomed to give bsts of deeds which made the 
duois suspect . — a priest who did nob celebrate mass, a lay- 
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man who was seen m cleiical robes, those who favouied 
heietics, loceived them as guests, gave them safe conduct, 
toleiated them, trusted them, defended them, fought nndei 
them, 01 lead then boois, weie all to be suspect Tho 
canonist lules foi {.uspioion became % soit of inquisitoi’s 
mde inecum, and when really piactibed pioduced a leign of 
teiioi 

Since canon lawiegaided lieio&y with such honor and 
detestation, it IS not suipiising that it gives many di lec- 
tions, which have the foioe of legal enactments, wheieby 
men may avoid the rlangeis of heresy Pope Alexandei IV 
prohibited laymen from aiguing about matteis of faith 
The council of Toledo (1129), anxious to put down the 
Albigeiises, oidained that oveiy man above foniteon and 
oveiy woman above twelve years of age should soloranly 
sweai to abjure eveiy heiesy and to mamtam in its com- 
pleteness the Catholic faith Pope Pius IV oidered the 
laity to abstain fiom reading the Sciiptures in the vulgar 
tongue The promiscuous leading oi books was foibirlden, 
and an index of piohibited books believed to be dangeious 
to faith or moials was foitned 

Canon law logards heiesy as a crime, and while it recog- 
nizes that the powei of the ebuich is spiiitual, and that 
the chuich visits offences with spiiitual punishments such 
BS excommumcation, it piocoeds on the idea that tho state 
should aa&ist the church m suppies&mg heresy, and visit 
heietics with civil pains and penalties, including torture 
and capital punishment, but this side of the histoiy of 
heiesy belongs as much to civil as to canon law The 
chuich, however, did what it could against heietics The 
council of Laodieea (can C-9) piohibiterl them fiom ettoiid- 
ing seivice, though fiom subsequent acts this could not htive 
been enfoiecd They woio not allowed to give evidence 
in an ecclesiastical conit, a fathei was piohibitcd from 
allowing his son or daughter to many a hoi otic, social 
uilei course with them was piohibitsd, dre 

3 Heresy accotdmg to Civil Law — Civil low tieots 
heiesy in a still siniplei fashion The legal idea seems to 
have been that, since the state approved of one oioed and 
gave it public recognition, to piofcss any other creed was 
in some sense civil disaffoction ot a kind of treason, and 
manifested lack of loyalty This notion, however, was 
supplemented by another and much deeper one in the 
prabhe law of tlie mediroval ompiie Accoidmg to the ideas 
ot the eailiei merbisval juiists, civil government and 
ecclesiastical government weie equally and in the same 
sense ordinances of Qod , and this thought found expres- 
sion in the twin conceptions of world king and woild- 
priest^ emperor and pope, who were God’s vicais, and 
luled in Ills name over chuich and state God was tho 
king of the world, the emperor was His vioar, and 
troaaon, therefore, included treason against God, or 
heiesy, as well as treason against the empcior This 
idea lingeied long, and indeed BtiU lingeis, and compli- 
cates the simpler oivil notion of heresy For all practical 
purposes, however, the deepet thought may be discarded 
In civil law, heiesy is pertinacious dissent from the creed 
appioved ot for the time being Roi example, the Lutheran 
creed, the Confessio Astgiistana, was heiesy in all parts of 
Germany up to the peace of Augsburg, when it was recog- 
nized as a need which might be professed It then became 
orthodox m the civil sense of the term, m the same way 
that the Roman Catholic creed was orthodox, while the 
Ckdnmst creed, still unrecognized, was heresy. 

Civil punishment follow^ religious offences os early as 
the time of Constantme, who enacted severe penalties 
sgoinst the Honatists, and ordained that all possessing 
Annu books should bum them on the pam of dea^ Laws 
against the reading of heretical books became very frequent 
dunng and aftoi the dth oentuiy. Arcidius rridc the 
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1 sliding of boola \Mitben loy the Eunomians a capital 
oliencB Theodosius aacl Valeatiniaa pio&ciibed Nestoiian 
books, and Valoxitinian and Tilarman the books of Eutyches 
and Nestoiias The ciistom became so common, that the 
condemnation of any heiesy by the chmch was followed 
by the piosoiiption of the wiitmgs of members of the secb^ 
The Codex Fheodosia7ws, bk xvi tit 6, “ De hseretieis, 
enumerates a great variety of laws against heieay with 
ponalties more or less severe They had the piactical effect 
(if declaring heretics outlawe, who could not hold offices of 
dignity or valno, receive oi bequeath money, enforce con- 
tiacts, iLc In some cases deoth was the punishment for 
liBiesy Juatmian made it impossible foi any heretic to 
bear witness in the civil couits of the laud This legislation 
may all be traced back to the action of Theodosius, who 
imposed the Nioene creed upon all his subjects, and made 
It a law of the land It continued in force during the 
Middle Ages, and m oonsequenco heietics who could not 
accept the Nicena cieed weie outlaws also This perhaiia | 
explains the cuiioua fact that almost all the mediieval 
hei etics woie also i evolutionists Dui mg the Middle Ages, 

especially from fchcs time of Innocent III onwards, cml 
intorfeienco in oases of heio&y was much moieosed In 
the eaily chmch the power of discipline belonged to the 
presbytery, and was afteiwai da usurped by the bishops, who 
continued to exercise ifcin matters of heiesy until Innocent 
III appointed tho Tncj^uisition to deal with heretics So 
long as the empua was not Chriatian, the civil law had 
nothing to do wiffi the punishment of eiioneous opinions, 
but as soon as Cbiistianity became the authoiized rehgion . 
of the state, tlie old pagan idea that the state has powei to 
punish tehyiones nova^ et ilhoitaa was levivert 'Ilie state, 
either instmcted by the church oi, in the Theodosian 
code, without insti action, visited with cml paina and 
-penalties aU such opinions This oiino to a height when 
the Inquisition w os eatahlisl led , and civil com ts s nd national 
assemhhes one aftei anothei decieed that whatevei penalties 
woia imposed by the Inquisuion should bo imposed by tho 
state, 01 else handed oroi all cases of heresy to the Inqmsi 
tion to be dealt with as matters deserving the infliction 
of civil penalties, flues, nnpusonniont, tortuie, and death 
Tlieie 13 no soddoi page in the lu&toiy oi the chuich than 
hei alliance with the state for the purpose of toitming men 
out of opinions diffeient from her ow u Since tho Refoima 
tion the persecuting siiuit, although tenacious of life, has 
been giadually dying out 

Fiiiioijpal Jl&eaiea — ^Eaily Christian theologiaiib wrote 
a great many books against heietios in w'hich they ennxne 
rated the rarions heresies which had sprung up in the 
church up to then own. tune St Augustine tells us {Mji 
222) that Philaatnua, bishop of Bieecu, hod discoveied 28 
liereinGa among the Jews before the coming of Chiist, and 
128 in the Christian Church aftei wards , and many otliei 
oithodov wnteis have given veiy long hsts of these eiio 
neoua opinions It was natural thofc the early centuries of 
the Chiistian eia, especially the flist flve, should be some 
what piohflc ID heresies, because that was the veiy peiiod 
when the ohuich was occupied in defining the principinl 
doctrines of Ohiistiaiiity A his tory of heresies must spend 
moat tune upon the eaily centuries The fiist dogmatic 
work of the church was to define the nafcute of Chiist, who 
occupied the cential place in its thought, and it had to 
steer its way between two opposite views, both of nhich 
inteifeied with the full dogmatic expression of the natuie 
of the Modiatoi On the one hand, many of the Jewish 
converts never rose to the height of the Chiistian idea of 
the person of Ohnst, and it is evident that these must have 
been veiy numerous from the emphasis with winch, it is 
insisted that Chiistians should deoAcyeu/ tov vtdv These 
Jewish conVBits preferred to regard the Saviour as the last 
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of the piophets, one who boie the snnip lelatioii to God 
and to man as the piophets did They shiank fioiu the 
idea of the incai nation , they seemed to feel no need foi the 
divine Saviour This theoiy was of couise accoinpai icd 
by oLhei views about the natuie of Chiistiamty, hut the 
mam element was opposition to the Chustiaii doctiine ot 
the leal divinity of Cbii&l-, God who has become man Ting 
Ebionite heiesy has been maintained by men who wish 
to call themselves Chiistians since these eaily dajs, and 
has taken a great variety of shapes , but whether it la held 
by Jew 01 Umtaiian, theie ts the same outline of opinion 
and the same steadfast repugnance to the doctime of tho 
incaination On the othei hand, tho philosophic doctiiiie 
of theiepuguance between mattei and spiiib, the idea, which 
luna thiough all Greek philosophy, that mattci is tho somce 
of e-vil, induced many of tho eaily Gentile con veils to 
Christianity to tbmk of the mcaination as a metaplioi 
lather than as a fact Cliiist, they thought, did not take, 
but only seemed to talce, a human body These Docetiafcs, 
as they weie called, had a whole senes of snccessois m tho 
eaily church When Chiistian theology advanced step by 
step in the definition of the doctrine of the poison of Chiisl, 
It was this old idea of the repugnance between the dii me 
spirit and human natuie embodied that lay at the loot ot 
the ApiJlmaiian, Eutychian, and Monophysito hoiesios 
Apollmaiw domed that the Theniithiopos had a icaiiiJii 
able” eoiU, he denied the full humanity of the jSaiiimi 
Eutyches denied that the Theaiitliiopos had a human 
natuie , and tho hlonophysitos, in Ifiien vanoiis tlicoiios, 
held strongly by tlie same idea All these theoiies, liow- 
ovsi diffoiout m foim and expioasioii, domed tho lull and 
true liuiuanity of Cbiist, and bo couti adietod tho tiundi’s 
yearning foi a Savioui tiuly man as well as tuily God 
These heiesies, along with the Nostoiian, woio all finally 
condemned at the council of Chaloedon (the fouith oucu- 
menical) 

But long befoiethe church hod defimtoly sot foitli the 
doctiino of the peison of Ohust, its attention WiW luniod 
to the doctune of tho essential natuie of the Goillicnd 
At first this doctune waa boaittly (.ousuloicd npait fuuii 
Olnistology It is impossible to sopai.ito tho lubtoij of 
the doctune of tho Tiinity fiom the rloctiiiio of tho prison 
ofChiist, fox long tho two sispaiato pioblems weio inov- 
tiicably mixed At length it became ovidout to the iiuiilI 
of the cboich that theio woio two doctiiiios, and C’hiisti.ni 
theology turned aside to discuss, and if possible settle, the 
doctune of the essential natiuo ol the Godhead bcfoio it 
pioceeded to exhaust the doctiinc of the pcisOti of C'luist 
Foi the loal problem lu tho Aiian conliovutsy was not the 
divinity of tho Modiatoi but tho imtmo of God J i God 
to be thought of os a Tiiiiity or ns a Unity? what is the 
lelation of the Second PeiHoii in tlio Timity lo the Fii&t 
PeisonT The leal gam to CliiisUan theology winch tamo 
fiom the discussions lu tho Aiian controvtisj w<is to thrust 
out tho Greek conception of Deity as tlio Absolute who 
cannot be descubed save by negations, and to put in its 
stead a Christian conception whith shows that Gioro oto 
motions mfchm the Deity which, however incoinjuchonsiblo, 
enable ns to know that God may bo in sympathy with men, 
and that all tilings may hve, move, and have thou being 
in Him 

The philosojihicol idea that matter is tho souico of o\ll, 
that matter has always some stubborn eirmont in xt by 
which It can defy the ideal, gave rise to a whole souoa of 
aniaent and medueval horesioa, Tho Gnostics m all tltoir 
various sects distinguished between God and the Croatoi. 
The good God, they held, could not defile Himself by con- 
tact with matter, and therefoio could not be tho God of 
creation and providence Chiistian theology, on tho other 
I hand, has always confessed God. to bo the Almighty Maker 
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of heaven and earth, and all things seen and unseen, and 
the necessity foi such a docbiine of creation consists m the 
fact that the Chubtian consciousness demands the absence 
of any thing that might come m between God and the 
fiiitheranoe of Hts plan of salvation It demands that all 
things be thought of as dependent on God, in order that He 
may bo able to make all things work together for the good 
of His people , and so it has stienuously aaseited the 
doctiines of oieation and piovidence in opposition to an 
independent matter and the leign of fate The Gnostic 
ideas woie repeated by the ]Manich>eans and by seveial 
modioival sects, suoh as the Fauliuans and Messalions, and, 
in the Eastern Church, by the Bogomili 

The Pelagian and Manichmnn heresies piincipally concern 
the Chiistian doctrine of man and of the presence of sin 
in man, and contiadict the ohuich’a creed, because they do 
away with the Christian doctrine of leconciliation Pelo- 
gianism, it was held, denied the need of God’s grace by 
insisting that man was froo fiuin indwelling am at the 
beginning ot hia career, and followed good, when he did 
follow it, by the powei of his own will , while Manichaeism, 
by asseiting that sin belonged to the essential nature of man, 
seemed to paralyse the whole diiine action m leconoiliation 
It was hold by the oithodox opponents of Pelagms that hia 
opinions really implied that there was no real need for tlie 
Saviom and the salvation which Chiistianity desciibes, and 
that semi Pclagianism, although much nearer orthodox 
doctrine, veiy inadeipiatoly compiehended that sinfulness 
in man which lendeied reconciliation indispensable ere there 
could be a lestoiation ot communion with God 

The Antinoraian and vaiious kinds of mystical tiiooiies 
iibout the Chiistian life all proceed upon a view of the 
eflocts of Chi 1 st’ s woik which is at variance vnth fuuda 
inoiital Chiistian ideas Christian doctiino teaches that 
men icconcilud to God will stiivo to live a life of now 
obedioiico to Hun, and it holds that this life of new 
obodionuo comes nndoi the same moial laws as the ordinary 
life of man But many Christian sects have professed 
thooiiQs about this life of new obedience which seem to 
imply that it is not undei the laws of oidmaiy morality, 
that Chiistian freedom moans licenco to do what oidmary 
moiala foibid The Epistles to the Coriutliiana seem to 
say that such tlieoiies weio held m the apostohe church, 
and were denounced by the apostles , many of the Gnostic 
ctiid Manichmau sects undoubtedly piofessed them The 
saino views occui again and agaiu lu medidoval heresy, and 
woio hold by many of the enthusiastic sectaries in Befoi- 
matioii timoa and latei The Brothien of the Free Spirit 
111 the 13th and llth century, the Anabaptists duiing the 
Hof 01 matron peiiod, and some of the followeis of Molmos 
aio es.amplcs The mystical thooiies. which so hugely 
oiiteiod into the modiseval church, and which have con- 
tinually clung to the skirts of Chiistianity, have m many 
instances pioceodod on the piinciple that the new life is 
implanted m man in a physical way, and magical ideas of 
the moans of giaco have been veiy destructive to the moial 
theory of tho Christian life 

The hisloiy of tho mediroval heretical sects is by fai too 
complicated to be enteied on here Many of them did no 
more than protest against the hieiarchical constitution of 
the chinch of the Middle Ages Most of them only sought 
loom to cany out to the full their ideas of atiuo “Iimtatio 
Clinsti,” but it 13 also certain that a good, many Gnostic 
and Antinomian tenets woie held The Fiiends of God, 
tho Fiatiicolli, tho Boghards, were all mystics, but then 
mysticism was of a very harmless dosoription , while the 
Brethren of the Common Life were worthy forerunners of 
the pietists of the 18th century (see hlYSTics) 

Tho heietios of the Hoformation Church scarcely call foi 
separate remark The Zwickau prophets and the Ann- 
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baptists held opinions at variance with the ordinaiy notions 
of what is meant by the Christian life Schncnkfeld, the 
Quietists, the followers of Madame Bourignon, all revived 
types of mysticism which had appeared long befoie, and the 
Quakers had then foierunneis in medi<eval times Many 
of these sects, though called heietical, seem to have aiisen 
simply from the desuo to live purei and moie spiritual lives 
than the church organization of then times peimitted, 
and m uidei to do so were led to lay stiess upon the idea of 
personal guidance by the Spirit of God, and on the necessity 
of the “house and heart ohuioh ” m opposition to the 
exteinal chuich life of their time, on the need of personal 
as opposed to official lehgion 

Li this at tide Chiistian heresy alone has been desciibed 
Heiesy, howo\ei, arises wherever there is doctrine, and 
there aio Mahometan and Buddhist heiesics and sects as 
well as Chiistian 

The boat hisfcoiy of sects -md hciesits fiom the synipatlietic side 
IS Oottfiicd Arnold’s nvjamietistJn Kii<^ietv- und Ketno Itistojie, 
1699-1700 (best ed tliat of Schaiflmuscii, 1710) A veiy good list 
ot -niitois on htiesj’-, aiiLicnt nid. ineducval, is given in IDui ton’s 
Hampton, Lectuic', on Setosics of tin, ApobloUa Age, 1829 The 
vinous Tniiitiiiaii and Ohiistological hciesios may bo studied in 
Doinci’s HxsAmy of the JDoidriiie of the I’nion of ClviiU, 1846-fi6, 
Eng ti . 1861-62, tho Uuostio and Maniclieim heiisics in the 
-nolks of hfniisol, ilattei, and Bcau&obic, tho nitdiieval hcicsics 
m Ilahn’s Qe^iluOUt, da Kti~a MitlUalici , 1846-60, and 

Piegoi’s CtcichichU det deiitschen MyiAiK, 1676, Quietism in 
ilop])^’^ CfonJiiLhte del Qutetuttsclwn Mystik, 1876, tho Pietist scots 
in Palmei’s Oanciaiehaftat, wid Secien If^utUeniletgi,, 1876, the 
Ecfoiiuition and 17th contuiv heiesiis and sects lu llio AnahavUs 
iiettm ct enthxiaicutMim Puntheon und Ocuthehes lliist~ITaus, 1702 
Bulunoi’s t/iu MuAcsiaUicum. PxoteAanUum, 1714-23, and Yan 
Esueu’siTuj Euhnu’.timm, 1702, detail atgicat h iigththciolations 
of heiesy to c luoii nid tii il law On the ciacstion of the bopUsin 
of hpiotics soo Smith oiul Chcothaiu’s Ent uf Etd Antiquities, 
“Bijitism, Iteration of,” and ouihit of the it admission of hoiotics 
mto the duucli, coiuuuo Muteno, Pc Mtiihiis, mil hloiuius, Do 
PMutenl a (T M L ) 

ITetesy accoidMU to the lata of Eiu/lund — Tho highest point 
loached by tho ccclcsinstical power lu Euglanl was in tho Act Et 
heuetico umibw eiulo (2 Ilciiiy lY o 16) Homo Inve supposed 
that a wilt of that name is as old as the common law, but its 
o^ooutlou might ho aiiested by a piidon fiom tho ciown Tho 
Act of Ilomy lY enabled tho dioctsan alone, w ithout the coopei i 
Uon of a synod, to pionounco suitouca of liucsy, aiul rotpiiicd tlio 
diciift tofvocuto it by buiniiig the olTcndti, without woilmg ioi 
the consult of tho orowii * A laigo nnnibei of piniil statutes woic 
onocted in tho following icigiis, ind tho statnto 1 Eltz o 1 is 
II guded hy lawyiis as limiting foi the hist time the desciiption of 
hciesy to tenets dtolaied heietical cithei by tho canonical Scriptiuo 
01 by tlio fust foul goncicil eouucils, oi such as should tliciiaftei bo 
so acclnied by pailinmpiit with the assent of convocation Hie 
wilt w IB nholished by 29 Cai II o 9, which lesoivcd to the 
ocelcsiastiud couits then jurisdiction oaei licicsy aud suuiloi 
oiTcnoes, and then powei ol awaiding piiiiishmu-nts not extending 
to death HciLsy hoenmo huicofoiwaid a puioly ccclosiastmal 
ofTpucc, although disabling laws of vaiioua hiiiils continued to bp 
enfoiocd against iTcwb, Catholics, and oUier dissenters Tho tein- 
jioial couits have no knowledge of any olfuico known as heiesy, 
oltliongh mi idtn tally (a ff , m iincstions of copyiight) they have 
icfuscd piotoction to x>usons piomnlxmting iiicligious oi blas- 
phemous opimions As an ccclcsiBstical olTpiico it woidd at this 
moment ho almost imuossiblo to say what opinion, in tho case ol a 
layman at least, woiUd ho deemed heielionl Appaiently, if a 
propel case could he made out, aii ecclcsuistioal couit might stilL 
sentence a layman to excoinmunication foi heiesy, hut by no othei 
moans conhl his opinions bo biought undei ccnsnio The last case 
on the sul^ect (Jenkins v Cook, Eaie /lepot is, 1 Piohato Division 
80) leaves tlic mattci in tlm sime unoeitainty In that ease a 
oloigyman refused tho communion to a xjuiishionei who denied tlio 
piusoiiahty of tho devil The judicial committee held that the 
i^^its of tlie paiishioneis ftio etpiessly defined, in the statute of 1 
Mw YT 0 1, and, without admitting that the canons of the chuioh, 
which aia not binding on the laity, oould specify a lawful cause 
lor lejcclion, hold that no lawful cause within the meaning of either 
the canons oi the rubiio had been aliown It wsis maintaiucd <it 
the bm that the denial of the most fundamental dootimes ot 
Cfinistianity would not ho a lawful cause foi such rejccticm, but 
the judgment only gueiies whether a denial of the peisonolily of 
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till* ilMil oz oteinil punisliiaeiit is eonaistont -nitli mcmbeiaUip of 
the- lIuulIi The ii^t of o^ay 1-ijBian to the ol ttie ^moh 
18 tstibhehoa hy alitutc- iMthoiit lefuence to omrnons. and it ii 
not poasiiblt to eay nhot opmiona, if any, nomd opeiate to dit 

^ Tui^cuao of i-leigymi-a i& cntiiLly diffcieut The itatate 13 
i, 12, § 2, em,cta that '‘if 'iny ptieon eflcleiiisiicil, oi -Hluch sUoll 
have an eccleeiaalical living, shall advisodlj niuntoin oi affiim any 
doctune diiectly eontiaiy oi icpngnant to any ot the wild ni tidies, 
and by conytiitide hefoie tlie hishop of tin- dioceee, oi Uic. oidmai j, 
01 hetoie tin. queen's highness s coniniibsioui,iB in niatti-is ecdesi is 
tuil, shall purist theicin oi not leioke Ins oiioi, oi aftei such 
levoeiUon eftsoons affnm siioli uiitiue doctune,’ he shaU ho dc 
iiiivcd of his ocelesiastioal rioinotions The Act ifwill he ohscivcd 
dTinUca only to clcigymeii, and the pumsluncnt is stiictly limited 
to dcinnation of heiiehco Tlie judicial conunittce of tho piny 
council, as the list coiut of appeal, lias onseicial occasions pio 
nouiiced ludgnients hj nliicli tiio seone ot tlie Act liaa hcen con 
fined to its imiionest legal effect Tlie coiiit nill conslino tho 
Aiticles of Religion andfoimulaiics nceoi cling tn the li.fjaliuUafm 
thr uih-i metal Lath uf ‘ttafvUa attd tii7ilUii ^natt imicnta ITo lulo of 
do time 19 to be. asonbed to the chun h uliick is not dietincdly and 
capiGssly stated oi plaiiilj invub od in the wnilui law ijf the OJimcIi, 
and -nhcie tlieio is no lulo, a dcigjinan niaj cxijtcss lua ojimion 
iMlhout feoi of penal cuustqiieiiccs In the Maatiyd and Jietuua 
ciscs (Williams v the Risliop of Snhsbuij, and lYilson i Fenddl) 
it n w held to bo not penal Toi a clcigviuan to spe ik of mcilt bl 
tiiQbfci as a "fletion,'^ or to oapiess a hojK! of the ultimate piidon 
of tlicuioked, Ol toafliim tint an) pail ot the Oldoi Nen Testa 
ment, hoHOVor uiicouiitolcd nith lohgwus faith oi nioiol duti, nas 
not M iitton aindci the mspualion of the Ilolj Spuit In tho 
of Noble V Yojseym 1871, the coimnittoo held that itnaf 
bound to affia: a meaning to nitieloa of icalh dubious iinpoit, 
Mould have been m cises allecting jnopeitj At the same tunc 
any uiimfcsb oantiadiotion of tho Ai tides, oi <ui> obiious ei isioii 
of tkom, Mould subject tho ofloudci to the penalties of dipiiiatioii 
lu some ot tho cases the question has heen inscd lion fu tho 
dootmio of tho chuich could be nsceiCuucd by lefeionce to tlie 
opinions gcaeiall) oapicssod by di\ inos hclougmg to its cominni 
Such opmioiis, It Mould seem, might be taken into iccoun 
shoM mg the eatei’t of libcxly Mhicli lud been ui jiiactice, clumod 
and e-ccicwed on the lutcipietatiou of tho tabclis, but Mould 
cicitiuil) not he alloMcd to lucieiso thou stuiigcncy It is not 
the buiineas of the com I to pionouueo upon tho absolnto tintli oi 
lilsohood of an) given opinion, but simply to sayMhctbci it is 
foimally couststeaL Mith tho legal doctiiucs oi tho Chuich ot 
EngUnd Whether comocaliou his uii) jiuisdiction m cisie ol 
licicsj IS a qiiealion Mhich li is ooc isiuniHl some difieicnco of opmiou 
imong lanycis Hilo, as quoted bj I’hilbuioit, sijs thitbefoio 
the time of Eichaid II, tint is, bcloio any Acts of Puhaimnt 
Mcio made about lioictics, it is Mithoiit question that in a con 
) 0 i ition of the clcig) oi pioiiucial sjuotl "tliey nught ami 
iieqnoutlj did heie in England pioeeed to the sonlcncing of 
bcictics ’’ But latei vniteis, Mbile adliomig to the statement 
that convocation might deeliia oqnnions to bo licicUcal, doubted 
Mliethoi it could pioccod to pumsli the oireudci, oitn Mhcn ho Mas 
iclcik in oiilcis Pliillimoie stitcs that theie is no loiigu aii\ 
doubt, cam apail fioni the etlect of tho Cloigj Bisciiilino Act, 3 
and 4 Fict <s St, that convocation his no pouei to condemn 
clergymen foi heiosy The supposed light of eouvocition tostiniqi 
lieretieul opinions Mith its disappioval lias leccnlly eveiciscd on .i 
soinowhat niemoiablo occasion In ISbt the convocation of tho 
X>iovinec of Canteibuij, having taken the opimon of tno of tlie 
most ominont laviyeis of tlio day (3ii Hugh Camis and Bfi Eoltl, 
pissod jiiilgmcnt upon the Tolnmo entitlwl Mmt/s awd Mevieias 
The judgniBiit pnipoited to “ synodic ally condemn tho said 
voliiiiie os coiitiiiunig toacliing contiaiy to tho doetiino leceivid 
by the United Chuieli ol England and Iiekiul, m common Milk 
the Mhole Cithoho Church ot Chiist ” Tliose pioceodings mcio 
challenged m the House of Loids by Loid Houghton, and Uie loid 
chaueelTor (Wostbmy), sxieikirig on behalt ot the Ooveinmont, 
blaledthitif thoicMas any “ sj nodical judgment ” it Mould be a 
violation of tho lavy, sulij citing those coiicciuGil m it to tho 
poimlticb of a but that tlio sciitcnco in question Mas 

“ simiily nothing, Lteially no seiitcnco ot all ” It is tlins at least 
donbtAil M hothci conv ocation has a light ev on to oapi ess an opiuioji 
unless speciariy authoiized to do so b) the CiOMii, oud it is ceitnin 
that it cannot do anything moie Hciesy oi no hoiesy, m tho Inst 
losoit, hke ftR othei ecclesiastical questions, zs decided by the 
ludieial committee of the council I 

Tlie English lawyers, lollovving the Homan law , distingmsh be- 
tween heresy and apostasy The lattei offence is dealt with b) in 
ict which still stands on the slatulc hook, although it has long 
coon viituaJly ohsolotc — the 0 and 10 Will HI c 35 If any 
person w7u> 7uta lean, educated m m Tiaa jno/esacil the Ohei^ian 
leligion diall, by Mntmg, punting, tcarhmg, oi advised sjieaking, 
zsseit 01 maintEun thnt tnore are more Gods than one, oi sliall deny 


any of tho poisons of the Holj Tiiint) to be Gutl, en sli ill ilenj the 
Chlistian leligioii to be tine oi the Holy Seiiptiiiib ol the Old iiul 
New Testament to be of divino anthoiit), he shill liu the lust 
offence be deeloied incapible of lioliliiig iii) ceeh siistical, civil, oi 
inihtaiv ofliee oi enqiloj ment, and foi the second me ip able of 
bnngiug any action, oi of being guvidi iii, cseeutoi, hgitei, r>i 
giontee, and shall siiftei thiee yens’ iinpuboimicnt m illiout bill 
Unitaiions weie saved fioiii those atioeious Jicli illies by a lili i Act 
(53 Geo III e 160), which iieiniita Cliiistims to deny an) of the 
vieisoub m the aiimiy without penal consequences (E It ) 

IIERFORD, a to)vn of Piusuia, cdpiUlof a ciicle m the 
goveininent di&tiict of Miaden, jii evince of West^ilitlia, n 
situated iQ a beautiful uiid fiiiitful distiict at the confiu- 
ance of the Weiia and An, and on the Mindcn and Cologne 
railway, 19 miles touth-west of Minden It possosbcs five 
evangelical cliuiches, among which may bo mentioned the 
Munsleilarclxe, a Romanesque building with a Gotliio ap&o 
of the 16tli ceutnry , the Maiienkiiche, iii tlio Gothic style , 
anti the Johanniskirchej with a lowei 280 feet high The 
othei pimcipal buildiuga aio the Catholic dimch, the 
synagogue, the gymnasium founded in 1610, tho agiicul- 
tmal school, and the theatie The mdustiies mcludo 
cotton and flax spinning, and the inanufactui e of linen 
cloth, fuimtuie, sugar, tobacco, and lenthci Tho popu- 
lation of the town in 1875 was 11,9G7 

Hufoid owes its oiigin to v nuiinoij whith is cud to have bei u 
loundeil in 832, and w is confiimctl by houis tlu I’lons in 830 Fiorn 
the emiioioi Fieckiu k I tho ibbess obtannil pmnil) i ink uni a 
scat m the imiiciial diet Tho foil mill ion was suuliiii/eil in 
1803 Hctfoid was a mtiiibei of the Iluisv Ltigiie In lo31 
il boionie a hoe imiK-iiil town, hut in 1017 U was suh|ni, iletl 
1>) tho eloctoi ol 111 iiiiUnhuig It e ime into tin possf-sion ol 
Westphalia in 1807, lud in 1 813 into Ih it of PiusMi 

HEIIIOT (Sea Cop\ixoli> 

HEIIIOT, Geoiic n (1CC3-1G23), tho foundci of IIoiuil’s 
Hospital, Ediubuigb, mbs dcsceudod fiom an old family of 
some consideiatiou in the county of Haddington, and liis 
fathci, a goldsmith m Edinbuigh, foi some time lopiosoiiltil 
tho city ill tho Scottish iiailiainent Gcoigo was hoiii in 
15G3, and aftei lecciving a good education was .ippientni d 
to his fjthei’s tiade In 168C ho iimiiicil the duuqhtci of 
a deceased Edinbuigh meiolnnt, qiid with llio as-^i'-lmcu 
of hci patiiniony set up in busmosi on Ins own n eount 
At fiiot he oconx)zt.d a MnnU “ bnilli ' iit Uio iioillii.ist 
cuinu of St Giles’s Cluiicli, and aftoiu iids i nioie pie 
teutioub shop at the west end of the hinhling ’J'o the 
business of a goldsmith ho joined that of i innni ) leiulei, 
and m 1097 he Imd aiquiicd such a icjtutation (hat In w is 
appointed goldsmith to Queen Anne, < onsoit of J.tnics "S'l 
In 1601 ho became jewclloi to tho King, ind nii lliu 
lomoval of the coiiiL to London, ho follow id Ins luy.il 
master thiLhoi, and occupied a‘«lio2i ipiiosito the Extliaiiqi' 
Ueiiot was laigoly indebLod. foi Ins foi tune to tlio i*\li i- 
vagincoof the queen, and to the mnUlion ol llm c\tia- 
) agance by tho nobility Latteily’^ he had Midi .ni o\teiisn o 
business as ajewelloi that on one occasion a (lovciiniuiit 
liroclamation was issued eallnig iqiou all Iho magisliales of 
the kingdom to aid Lini in sccuuiig the w oi Knieii In i e qnn i d 
He died in Loudon, 10th Febinaiy 1023 In iG0^, li iMiig 
aoine tune picvionsly lost liis Hist wife, lie* tti.iiui d Alison 
Piiuiiose, daughtoi of James riimiosi', giandfulhii of the 
fust earl of Itosebeiy, but she died in 1G12, h\ ncithci 
maiuage had ho any issue The Mirphis of In i (‘stale, aftei 
deducting legacies to hie ne,iiGst lolations .md some of las 
moie intimate fiiends, was bequeathed to finnnl ,i hospital 
foi the education oi fieonicn’s hoiis of the town of EJin- 
buigh, and its valne nftorwauls mcioased bo gietilly as to 
supply funds foi tho election of hevcral Ileiiol foundation 
schools in difTeicut [itUls of the city, Foi a notice of 
Hoiiot’s Hosiiital, see EDraiibiir.ii, sol vu p 6(}0 
Ilcixot tnkua a Iwrlirg i>iit in ,‘s<olt's novil, T/i> of 

Ifii/il (see also tho Jntioiliii>tioii) A JMoi i/ of J/i i irf v 
mih a Blcmou of tho Foiindot , bv WTlh iiii Stcvcii, J) I) , aiil*cai4.«l 
ml8S7, 2de(I 1»3D • » n 
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HERISAU, tlio laigest town in tlie Swiss lialf-cautoa of 
Appenzell ausaer^lllioden, is sitaated at tlia couflacuca of 
tko Gktt and Biulilbach, 7 miles noitli-west of Appenzell, 
and about 2550 feut above sea level The toivii is iiiognlaily 
built, and extends ovei a laige aiea The cUuich-tower, 
in which the aiohives are kept, is lefciied to the 7lb centniy 
Heiisau has a public libiaiy, an arsenal, a new town- 
house, and a hospital, and is the seat of the cantonal 
council and of a distiiot com t of justice The manufactures 
coinpiise inuslin, cotton, and silk Chiistianity was intro- 
duced at liens au (a name during the Middle Ages Latinized 
as Augia Domini) about the beginning of the 7th ceiituij 
The nobles of Heiisau wcie its fii&t superiois, but then 
power passed in 1390 into the hands of the abbots of St 
Qall, f 10111 whoso somewhat oppiessne inle the people 
bought themselves fiee in 1463 The population m 1870 
was 9736 In the neigliboinliood beautiful walks lead to 
the intoiesting luius of the castles of Rosenbeigand Eoson- 
buig The baths and goat’s-whey ouio of Hoimichsbad 
aio about a milo to the noitheaat 

IIElllSTAL See IIersiai. 

HERITABLE JURISDICTIONS, in the lawof Scotland, 
ueie giants of juiisdicLion made to a man and his heus 
They woie a usual accompaniment to feudal tenuies, and 
the power which they conteired on gieat families, being 
lecognized as a souico of daiigei to the state, led to fi eluent 
attempts being made by statute to i eatiiet them, both bofoio 
and aftei the Union They were all abolished by the Act 
20 Geo II c 43, which enacts (§1) tint all heritable 
juiisdiotions of justiciary, and all regalities and lieiitablo 
bailoiics, and all heiitable constabulaiios, othei than the 
olllco of high constable of Scotland, and all atewaitiies, 
being paits only of shitos and counties, and nil sheiilTshipis 
and deputy blieiiffshijjs of clisliicts, being parts only of 
shires and counties, belonging to oi possessed by any sub 
]oet 01 subjects, shall bo taken away and totally dissolved 
and extinguished At the same time, oonstabulaiies and 
othoi juiindietious having been tecognized as nghts of pro- 
pel Ly by the Treaty of Uuion, the Act provides that com- 
ponsatiou shall be awarded to all iioisons lawfully possessed 
of such joiisdictions, and the sum of dJl 50,000 was aftei- 
waids voted by parliament to pay the claims foi compensa- 
tion foi loss of jurisdiction, as settled by a report of the 
Comb of Session (see Eiskino’s Imtitutes, by Nicholson, 
p, 93) 

IIERLEN, TThitz, of Noidlmgen, was an artist of the 
eiiily Swabian school, who tempered the ludcness of his 
native ait with some of the delicacy of the masteis 
of Binges The date and phase of his buth me anknown, 
but his name is on tlie loll of the tax gathoreis of Ulm 
m 1410, and in 1467 lie was made citizen and town 
paintei at Noidlmgen, “because of his acq^iiamtanco 
with Flomish methods of painting " One of the first of 
his acknowledged productions is a shiine on one of the 
altars of the chuich of Rotlionbui g on the Tanbei, the wings 
of which were finished in 1466, with seven scenes fiom the 
lives of Christ and the Virgin Mary In the town-hall of 
Eothenbuig is a Madonna and St Catherine of 1467, ond 
in the dioir of Nordlmgen cathedial a triptych of 1488, 
representing the Nativity and Ohnst amidst the Doctors, 
at the side of a votive Madonna attended by St Joseph and 
Sb Maigaret as patioiis of a family In each of these woiks 
the x->^intor’8 name certiSes the pictuie, and the mannei is 
tinly that of an artist “acquainted with Flemish methods ” 
We are not told under whom Horlen laboured m the 
Netherlands, but he jirohably took the same couise as 
Schongauer and Hans Holbein the elder, who studied m 
the school of Van der Weyden. His altarpiece at Botheu- 
burg contains groups and figures, as well as foims of action 
and ^apeiy, which seem copied from those of Van der 
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Weyden’s oi Memling’s disciples, and the votive Madonna 
of 1488, whilst ohaiactorized by similai featuies, only dis- 
plays such fuither changes as may be accounted for by the 
maslei’s constant latei contact with contemjioiaries in 
Swabia Heilen had none of the genius of Scliongauei 
He failed to acqniie the delicacy even of the second late 
men who handed down to Mabsya the tiaditions of the 15th 
centniy , but his exrunple was certainly favourable to the 
development of ait in Swabia By geneial consent ciitics 
have assigned to him a largo altarineeo, with scenes fiom. 
the gospels and fignics of St Floiiau and St Floiiana, and 
a Ciuciflxion, the piincipal figiiio of which is can ed in high 
relief on the surface of a large jianel in the chuich ot 
Dinlcelsbiihl A Ciucrfixion, with eight scenes from tire 
Now Testament, is shown as Iris m the cathedial, a Chiist 
in Judgment, with Maiy and John, and the RcBUiiecLion of 
Souls in the town hall of Nordlmgen A small Exnpliany, 
once m tlie convent of the Minorites of Ulm, is in the 
Holzschuliei collection at Augsbuig, a Madonna and Cii- 
cnmcision in the National Museum at Munich Hoilen’s 
epitaph, preserved by Rathgehei, states that he died on the 
ISth of October 1491, and was buried at Nordlingon 

HERMANN, the popular modern name in Germany for 
the ancient German hero Aimtmus See Gebmany, vol x 
p 476 

HERMANN, commonly distinguished ns Heimannus 
Oantiaotns, le, Hermann oi Henman the Lame, an old 
Geiinin chiomclei and scholai, was boin iii 1013, aeon 
of the Swabian Count Wolveiad (Wolfiot) of Vehieningen 
(Voiingen oi Voiiiigen), and died in 1054, at the family 
residence of Aleshnsen near Biberach Educated at the 
monastery of Tleichenau, anil aftorwaids admitted a mem- 
bci of the fraternity, he added gieatly to that reputation 
for learning which the establishment had maintained from 
the time of Abbot Beino Besides the oidinaiy studies 
of the monastic scholai, he devoted himself to niailiomatics, 
astronomy, and music, and constiucted natches and instru 
menis of vaiious kinds 

rCiscluof woik IS a Chionicon ab tithe eondiUn ad annum 1004, 
wliielr in its oiulioi poition eonsmts of a oomjiiliition fiom picnous 
cliionicles, but between 1044 and 1061 finiuslics impoiHirt and 
oiigmnl niatoritil for tbo bistoiy of llciiiy III The tuafc edition, 
fioin nMS no longei extant, wos pimted by Hichnid iit Basel in 
1620, and reissncd in 1630 , inolhei edition .iiipoaiod at Bt Blaue 
in 1600 under the supoiviaion of Usscimnnn , .iiid a thud, fiom a 
BoichonauMS , foiinspaitofvol v oIPtitd^MontitnetiiaOetmania, 
histm ica A Geimair tinnslntion of the hiat is contiibntcd by JRobbo 
to Du, GesehuJiUiLhi eibet dtt diutaehen Vot eit The sepiiate hi os 
of Coiiixd IJ and Hemy III , ufteii isoiibod to Hermann, npprar 
to bare poiishid Ills treatises Da mensuta aattolaln and Do 
tiUlitaMnu, cattolabii (to bo found, on tho •luthoiit'v of Salzlniig 
MBS , in Pez, Themm ui aiiecdoto) unt novitaiavua, in ) bung the 
lh'»t ooiitiibulions of moment finmaliod by a liinopean to 
this subject, Hoimonn was foi a timo considciid the mvoiitoi of 
the astioiabo A didactic poem fiom his pon. Do octo ^l^us pt itun- 
paZiiui, is printed in llatipt\ Zritscht fut douiae/ies Attet timm, 
(vol xui ) , and lie is Boinetimes cicditcd with tho composition 
of the Latin hymns Vent Saneta Sinttiiu,, iSahe Moffina, and 
Alma Bidimploi is 

HERMANN, Feiedhioh Bbnbdiot WrLHiiM voir 
(1795—1868), one of the most distinguished of model a 
wiiteiB on political economy, was hoin on 6th December 
1796, at Dmkelsbuhl in Bavaiia Aftei finishing his 
primary education he was for some time employed m a 
diaughtsman’s oflice He then resumed his studies, paitly 
at the gymnasium in his native town, partly at the univei- 
Bihes of Erlangen and Wurzbuig His attention seems 
principally to have been given to mathematics and political 
economy In 1817 he took up a private school at Nurem- 
beig, where he remained for four yeais After filling an 
appointment as teacher of mathematics at the gymnasium 
of Erlangen, he became in 1823 pnvafc-dooent at the uni- 
versity in that town. Has maugutol dissertation was on the 
I notions of political economy among the Romans (Disserta- 
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tw eirhtbens sententias Homanotuni ad ceconommmpoltiieam 
pertinentea, Hrlangea, 1823) He probably did not lemain 
long at Hrlangen, foi a year or two aftei this date we find 
him acting as professor of matbematica at the gymnasium 
and polytechnic school in Nuremberg, wheie he continued 
till 1827 Duiing his stay there he published an elementaiy 
treatise on arithmetic and algebia (ZeAjSwcft der Aiith u 
Algeb , 1826), and made a journey to France to inspect 
the organization and conduct of technical schools m that 
coimtiy The results of his investigation w ere published 
in 1826 and 1828 {Ueber tecJimacJus Unte) iichta AnbtalUn) 
Soon after his return fiom France he was made professor 
extraoidinarius of political science at the university of 
Mumoli, and in 1833 he was advanced to the rank of oidinaiy 
professor in the same subject In 1832 appealed the first 
edition of his great woik on political economy, Staateuiw th- 
achaphehe Untey suehungen (Economical Eesearches) In 
1836 he was made member oi the Eoyal Bavaiian A.oademy 
of Sciences 

From this time onwaids Hermann’s Ufa was one of great 
and vaiied practical activity From the yeai 1836 he 
acted as inspector of technical insti action m Bavaiia, and 
made frequent journeys to Beilin and Pans m order to 
study the methods there pursued lu the state seivice 
of Bavaria, to which ha devoted himself, he lose gradually 
but rapidly In 1837 he was xfiaeed on the council for 
supeimtendence of chuich and school work, in 1839 
lie was entrusted with the direction of the buieau of 
statistics , m 1845 he was one of the councillois for the 
mtaiioi , m 1848 he sat as metnhei fui Munich in the 
national assembly at Frankfort In this assembly Heimann, 
with Heckschei and Sommaruga, was mainly instrumental 
in organuiug the so-callcd “ Gieat Geiman” party, and 
was selected as one of the representatives of then views 
at Vienna Warmly siippoitiug the customs union (ZoU 
veiein), he acted in 1851 as one of its commissioners at 
tlie great industrial exhibition at London, and published 
an elaboiato lopoit on the woollen goods Thiee years 
inter ha was president of the committee of judges at 
the similai exhibition at Munich, and the lepoib of its 
pioceedings uas drawn up by him In 1856 he bccamo 
coimeiEor of state (Staatsrath im oidentlicheu Dieust), 
the highest hoiioui m the seivice to which ho could 
attain 

It IS hardly surpiising that in the midst of such varied 
and weighty practical occupations Heimann did not find 
time for canying on systematically his work in the puie 
science of economies Yet the long series of reviews, mainly 
of woilca on economioal subjects, xiublished in the Mwicheney 
Gelehtie Ameigen from 1835 to 1847, attest his unabated 
industiy and constant inteiest m the subject on its theo 
lotical side, wliile his more elaboiate papers m Rau’s 
del pohtiac7ie)i Oelonomte and in the Aicgahyn gey AUgemeine 
Zevtmig show the wide extent of his jiiactical Itnowledge 
As head of tlio bureau of statistics he published a senes 
of annual repoits (J3eit)age zui StatisliL des Komgy ei<Jib 
Bayein, Heft 1-17, 1850-1867) which aio of veiy high 
value, especially os regaids the growth of population Hia 
only complete woik in economic science, the Reseaiclm, 
hod gone out of print a vety few years after the book was 
published, but not until near the close of his life did 
Hermann find on opportunity of undertaking a revision of 
It Upon this task he was engaged at the time of his death, 
23d NovenibBL’ 18G8, and lia had recast, enlarged, and 
amended nearly two-thirds of the volume The second 
edition, prepaied from his MS, and including those 
parts of the fiist edition which had not been levised or 
superseded, was published in 1870 by his fiiends Dr 
Helferich aud Dr Mayr There have since been several 
reprints 


Although the SiaatswiHhscTuiftliehe VntM suthv ,igui is not a 
systematic treatise on political economy, it must nonthelcsa bo ic- 
gaided aa lu many icspects the most impoitant coiitiibutioii to tho 
science since the Wealth of Natioiis It cnimot, indeed, be said to 
contain principles which are m themselves novel oi ongiunl , 
Hormanirs meiits aie not so much those of a diaeovciei as of \ most 
acute and subtle critic Lika Eieaido he excels in ibstiact analysis, 
in resolution of complex phenomena into their simpki elements, 
hut he has a nioie him hold than Rieaido ovei seems to haic pos 
sessed of tho true natuie of these elementaiy facts, ind i leniaikablo 
powei of precisely stating and comiiiehoiisivoly combining them 
The peculmi value of the JReu.ai dies eonsists in the strict anal j sis to 
which the piimaiy notions of economics aie subjccteil, in the gtnei al 
conception of the method and jihn of the scionco which emcigea 
fiom this analysis, and m the masteily way in which luiulamentdl 
pimciples aio earned out in the detailed pioblcins of the scienco 
Only in tho fashion indicated by Hermann can we hope to lendci 
deal tho position of n pure theoiy of oeonomio facts as an indis 
pensable and indipendent hiandi of social science The histone 
method of inquiiy, total to much that has been legaidcd is dis 
tmctive of the abstiaot oi English school of political ei onoin j , 
haimomzes perfectly with tho tlicoiy of the elementaiy facts liom 
which economical development takes its start, as stated by Hcimuiin 
and those Continental writers who have followed him 

Tlio Seseatchea, in tho 2d edition, consists of ton sopaiato essnj s, 
of which the hist, on the tiinclamental notions ofecononiics (“Cininil- 
legimg,” pp 1-77), tho fifth (pp 143-389, on “ Piodiiction ”), tho 
sixthCpp 390-469, on “Piice”), the eighth (pp 418-631, on “Piolit”), 
and tho ninth (pp 582-698, on “Revenue”) aie ol tlipgicatesliuipoit 
anco In tilt “ UiundlLgung,” a deal and lucid descinitiou is giicii 
of tlie simjilc plienoniena, in lainily, cominiiiiitj, ind stiti, upim 
which coonojuicnl inquiries aio tounded lliinuiu w ints lud tin s ills 
faction to lie obtained for thoin by laboiii cxciiiscd on nifiii il 
agents are u togiu/ed as the piinatn e facts Hut in the s itisl ictioii cl 
wants theio me two aspects, tho technical and tin tcoiioiiin al 
TechnicaHywe coDSidii solely tho pi ocess by which cuiiiimxUtics nt 
a quality suited to satisfy want tuo obliiiicd Ecouoniic illy wi 
have always to estimate tho ratio between the cfloit ixpinilul mil 
the result obtoinwl An “economy" is a distiibutiou of foius •■o 
that the lesult, satisfaction, may be obtained with li ist expinilitun 
of elfoit, with least loss of utility The nilhuiui oi tlnsn oiiiiiim al 
pimcix>la, the institutions to winch it giv os use, tho cniiilit ions uiiili i 
whidi it IS possible, and tlio cueumstaiiccs whii h nlli 1 1, moihly , oi 
couuteiool it, 010 tiaced with lofucnce to tho inihi iiln il, tin iiiiinly , 
the community, and the slate oi nation Thi imiciiBiiig i oinpli xity 
of the phenomena docs not allei the natinc ul tho piiiii ijili wlin li 
hes al the basis of them, and it is the Inisini ss of ciuiiiniiii tin m \ to 
analyse these phenomona iindci guiilaiici of the giniial ]iim(i|ili 
Economics is tluiifoii dcfimd by irtimiiiin as tin) “iiumlil iiivc 
fliooiy of good, nml, though he is sp iiitig in tin ii,i nl sinibnls, 
lus method of ticiiinont is tliioughmit ni iflicinalu il I)i iiinig 
of attention is the manuii in winch hi points out tlu iiillin m t id 
colleitive feeling and collectixo wants us giiiiig iisi In pi 1 1 il 
institutions (goi eminent, doloncc] in tin cngninuiiily T<i tin, in t 
fnndaineiitalossnytlictliieo siiccecdingpipiis("AVaiits, ‘M.uimI , ' 
“lo-onoiny,” jjp 78-142) nio appiniliiis 'Jin tii iitiiu lit id tin i, 
the classifacations gnen, the dct.iiliil disi llisuui of piilu ul ii pniiitx, 
e g , the piodnctivity of Inboui, niul tlu ilutiin turn di iwn lu tun n 
oeonomicnl eslimatos fioin the itulivuluid m tlic icdhitiii pumt id 
view, make up a solid contiibulion to the si u iii i 

The fifth oasay :b an olaboiatc lieatisi* on tin lliiniy ol pin 
duction, tieating the agents of pioilin tioii— fiic good ,, 1 iliiuii, md 
capital — ^scpaiattly, then the ziitoicsts of tin si mil juitn-, cii 
gaged, and tho changes due to vnimtious in tho lOst id luoilin itiy 
Under “Labour ” is given tho most ciiinpli to and sy .li iniitii disi ii - 
siouof soiiaiation ot einploynuuts Capit d is ihliinil so iis to in 
dude land, but taiefiil icrcunie is niulo to tin ilistim ti\ n 
n^idmities of this foiiii of wealth 1 spn i illy n iii.iikidili is 
Hoimaiin's ticatmeiit ot whit he c ills Auf mptlul (t i , sinni- 
capital), with icgnid to whiih he riicepts uhiiosl lulmdv tin < uw id 
J B May Uiidoi fixed e ipitil .i voiy chihm.ite tnatminf of the 
natmo and coonomio uifinoni e oi niailimis is gimi, wliih tlio 
handling of changes in tho eost of piodui tiou, both In le nml in tlic 
essay on "Profit," is aciito and Inininous 

The sixth essay nnnlysos the foties wliiih unihilic stijnily .ind 
demand These niQ sfiitid to he — («) on Uu' side ot tin juu 
chasm — ( 1 ) Jus desiio foi the loinmodity in iiui'-itioii, oi its utilitv 
to him, (2) Ins means, (3) the eoinpflilion oi siliin, (Aj on tin 
side of die seller — (1) tost of proilnitiou, (2) eoinpitition ot lln* 
buyers, (8) tho valiio of the meilinm ot cvihiingc The sunn* 
considerations are shown to hold good in the iiist of fh« pun 
of Inboui, though unfoi tunalcly tin seventh tssiy, on ‘'5\»gis,'’ 
IS mcoinpletc The eighth essay , on “Ifiofit," ilivuhses veiy <1 ibii 
lately t!io rate of retuin on the viinons Mmies of eiiiit.il iml the 
euenmstanres that dettmuue it, ilislinguistn s mfi rest from jimlit in 
^neial, and marks as n sjieei.il form the jiuilit of the ni/uMrunn 
{Untej aditnei gettinii) This hist he regnidsasoisdni f fiom w.igiMif 
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supi iiiitenilLiiLO, aiul fiom iii^iin.nce foi iisk The ninth and. tenth 
ebsiys, on “ lt 0 vciiue’’and “Coiibumption,” lie puhijM specially m 
teicstmg f 1 om the clpui mode in whioh the thcoi j , aftciwiids called 
tint of the nagcbluiul, isicjectcd, andfiomthepiecibian -nith-nliich 
the diicise points of nen foi eatimatiug net levenuc an diociim 

Tina hiipf analysis is sufhcient to show the high laluc of 
ITeiinaiui a ivoik as a oontiihiitioii to pun i eonoimCb On pi letieal 
q^iiostioiis, those ol i eoiiomie legislntiuii, Ins opimoiis aie only to be 
githi'icd with dilhi uU\ fiom the pipus in the bilikife AiKcigen, 
and gi nually wtn cvpie >si?'d -uith sut h lofeieiieo to special ciicnin 
stinees is to icndei doulitfiil then full impoit It seema piobablc, 
how cvui , that his vu ws on piotoetioii weie lai fiom cleoi, and that 
he u IS somi wliiit iiiidoi the away of the diiigcions piinoiple that the 
histhuaniid iiuhey is eiuoiii igomcnt of national indiistiy It is 
dillii uU, liownpi, to api ik ilefinitely on this subject 

Set luiiit/ Gmft I nlmulhiiuj tl NatwHot Oi.kmomK,-m flOS-Oft Hnstliu, 
*<«/! tl SViit Oi.loit m SculiiJiliiail, pp SliO-79 (11 All) 

PIEflM kN'N', JoatNisr GoirFBiED Jaicob (1772-1848), 
elisSical oilitoi and philologist, wiq bom at Leipsie on 
Noveinbei 23,1772 Entci mg tlio uniaeisity of Ins native 
city at tlio pieeoeious age of lOLUteou, Heiinann at fiisL 
studied law, but liis mchiiatiou to clae&ical learning was 
too stiong to be lesisted, and accoidingly, aftei a session 
spent at J ona m 1793- 9 i, ho became a leotiirei on classical 
litoiatuio in Leipsic In 1798 he was nppomted piofeaaoi 
eetiaordinuiua of philosophy at the umveisity thoie, and 
attei leliising an invitition to pioeood to Kiel as lectoi of 
a school, ho was m 1803 chosen piofessoi of eloquence 
In 1809 ho loceivod the ohaii of pootiy m addition Ho 
died, sonioi of the university, on Decembet 31, 184-8 

Jlciintnn devoted Ins only attention to the classical iioetical 
nietiis, mcl published on tint snh]cct Df ‘niefns Otasutium et i?o 
iii’iiioruHi poetiH itjft, in 179b , JImilbuih <U) ifett ik, m 1708 , Mb 
HI nta doUt inre ni'tnue, m 1816, of wliioh an Eintomf ajnioaied in 
1818 , and Du Hftltis Ptiubtn in 1817, altaehod to lloyno^s edition 
ot tint authoi Ol his iiillurutial and valnahlo wiilings on Oicch 
giniiinii tho chut aio De unietuleiub/ t«ho>ie Cftaaec (p ammcUiem, 
1801 , Nob s «7uf Exuxm sus to Viper’* “ De jiroecipins Uitua. dictimvis 
itlioCumn," 1802 , and Dcpwtirula Hv hitt IV , 1881 His £eri 
con, qf PJioltUi imppaii d in 1803 His editions of tho classics com 
piisu SLVPi il of tlio pliys of Luiipidcs (see lol vui p 680), tho 
C'loittliol Ai istopluiiios, 1790, Tn)iwnmia of Plautus, 1800, PoUui 
of Aiistntlo, 1S02 , J/ymns of Oinlioas, 18Q6 , and tlie nomeiio 
Jhpnm, 1816 111 1826 lloimann Imishod the edition of Sophocles 

begun by Eitiudt Ills editions of Bioii and Mosohns weio 
pulilislK (I posthumously iii 1819, and of all tho plays ol iSschylus 
111 1963 Tha Opuseula, a collootion of Heimainrs smalloi wutmgs 
in Latin, appealed in seven volumos botwopii 1827 and 1877 

HERMANN, Karl PniEDRion (180 4-1860), one of the 
loading leiiresontatives of classical investigation in Goimany, 
was bom August 4, 1804, at Piankfoit-on-tho-Main His 
eatly education was loceivod paitly at Eiankfoi t and partly 
at Woilbnig, and Ins university studies were caiiiod on at 
TIeidelboig and Loipsic On his return from a tour m 
Italy he habilitated in 1826 as piivat-docent in Hoidelboig , 
in 1832 he was called to Marburg as piofessoi ordiuaiins 
of classical htoratuie , and in 1842 he was tian&feirocl to 
Gottingen to fill the chair loft vacant hy tho death of 
Ottfued Mullet Both at Marbuig and Gottingen he like- 
wise held tho olheo of diieotor of tho pliilologiocd seminary 
lie died at Gottingen on tho 8th of Januaiy 1866 Her- 
mann’s acholaiship took in a wide and evei -widening 
lioiiron , bat lus vision was clear and steady, and he knew 
well how to portray tor other eyes tho scenes that shaped 
thoniselvos with now life befoio his own Among his more 
important publications are the Lehrhuch de) tpieckmlim 
MitupiUiUen^ of which tlio fiiat portion (Heidelberg, 1841) 
deals with political, tlie second (1846) with religious, and 
the thud (1852) with domestic antiquities, the GescTtuhte 
uwl Systevi de) Platmiachen Plnlostyphie (Ilcidelbeig, 
1839) , an edition of the Platonic Dialogues (6 vols , 
Leipaio, 1861-62) , and Gidturgarhuhta der Grkeohen und 
itorwe? (Gottingen, 1857-58, 2 vols ), published after his 
death by G ScWidt A collection of Ahlwaidl'wn^m vnd 
Peiirriffe zut olaes Lite) atur mid AUerthumshunde appeared 
lu 1849, but the great mass of his essays and brochures, 
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which deal with a vast vaiiety of aichmological, aitistic, 
critical, and philosophical subjects, are still unarranged 
See Leclinei, Zut E) uinei ung an K P Ilei mann (Berlin, 
1861) 

HERMANNSTADT (Hungarian Eagy-Scehen, Latin 
Cibimum), chief town of an Hungoiian county of the same 
name, is advantageously situated on tho Szebeu, an affluent 
of the Aluta, about 72 miles S E of Kolovsvdi (Klauseii- 
bnig), and is tho tei minus of tho Kapus and Nagy-Szeben. 
branch hue of lailway, in 46° 48' N lat and 24° 9' E long 
Et IS the see of aGieek Oitliodox bishop, the meeting place 
of the Lntheian consistory for the Tiansylvamnn circle, and 
the lieadquarteis both of the honveSd (or “defence militia”) 
and of the regular infantiy and aitilleiy of the district , and 
it also possesses loyal couits of law and assizes, and offices of 
finance, assay, state survey, and engineciing Heimannstadt 
has a somewhat mediaeval appearance, the stieets being 
often naiiow, and the houses built in the old German style 
Of tho squaies the most striking is the laigo qiiadiangulai 
market-place The public buildings compiise Roman and 
Gieek Catholic, Greek Oithodox, CaKinist, and Luthoinri 
churches, a loyal law academy, both Roman Catholic and 
Lutheran gymnasia, aGieok Orthodox seminniy loi piicsts, 
a hospital for the insane, foundling and oiplian homes, 
Franciscan and Uisulan lotieats, a house of collection, 
civil and military hospitals, county and tow n halls, the 
infantiy and laige new aitilleiybai lacks, the tow'n tlieatie, 
tha “Transylvania” assurance office, the “ Allnna" bank, 
and, above all, the Biuckentbal palace with its fmo museum 
and libraiy Among the industrial establishments are 
lactones for the piopaiation of soap, caudles, soda, sulphuiic 
acid, bone-dust, paper, cloth, linen, lenthei, caps, bools, 
combs, and building matoiials Thero aio also piintmg 
houses, tanneiios, and lope walks, seveial distilleiies, and 
a largo brewery A busk trade is earned on both at the 
regular weekly maikets and at tho special fans The civil 
population in 1870 was 18,998, of whom about two-thuds 
weie of German (Raxon) and the remaindei of ilomnaman 
and Magyar extraction 

The Geiman name of the town is tioceabk to Heimaiin, a citizen 
ot Huiemheig. w'ho about tho middlo of tlio 12tli oontniy cotablished 
a colony on tlie spot In tlie IStli centiiiy it boie tho name of 
Villa NeiTnanni Uudii tho lest mon-iiohs of tho natno Magyei 
dynasty llcimannetadt onjojod evoeptional piivileges, anil soon 
hocome a tluiving ooiitio of tiado, its coniiniico witli tho East 
nungto oouBidciabla inipfn.tnnc.0 In the oani'.Q of tlio 16tli and 
16tli contniios it was sevoial times hesiegid hy tho Tmks lu 
IblO it sulAied at tlio hinds of tho Tinnsjhniiian piinco Gabiiel 
Bidioii At tlio hegiuuiiig ot 1849 it was tho setne of several 
engagements between tlio Auatnins and liungnimns , snd litei in 
tho yen it wia sovciil timis taken and irtAeii by Hit Russians 
and Ilnngaiiius, tho lattoi hcing cventaallj foictd to yield to 
ovoinholnung nunibeis, Augnsl 6 

HERMAS See Apobronio Eathbrs, vcl ii p 197 

HERMENEUTICS, Bidlioal, is that branch of theo- 
logical science which treats of tho principles of Sciipture 
uiterpietatiim Variously described as the theoiy of the dis- 
covery and communication of the thoughts of Holy Scrip- 
ture (Lange), the science of attorning clearness both m 
comprehending and in explaining the sense of the Biblical 
nn&ois (Emesti), the methodological prepaiatioa for the 
interpreter and for exegesis (D cedes), tho science of the 
removal of differences between us and the sacred writers 
(Immer), it has foi its task to determine the laws of valid 
exegetical practice Bchleiermacher and Klausen have 
limited it to the dootime of what the mterpretei has to 
observe in order to put / wot*!??/' in possession of the mind 
of Scriptuie The former defines it as a discipline which 
looks simply to the reader’s own apprehension, nob to the 
conveyance of the meaning ascertained to others, which 
latter la to be legaidod, he thinks, as but a particular 
division of the art of speaking and writing It has been 
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geueidlly taken, ho^evei, to have respect to the communi- 
cation as well as the acquisition of the thoughts of the 
Biblical wiiteife This laigei definition, which la as ancient 
at least as Augustine’s statement of the two things “ quibua 
iiititui omniB tiactatio Sciiptuim, modus luveniendi quce 
intolligeiida suut et modus profeienAi qiite mtellecta sunl” 
(Z>e Dott) C'hiist, 1 1), has been foimally accepted oi 
practically acted on by mo it modem autboutiea. It is coii- 
soahnt with the euiieney ot the teinis eppu/p/euv, 

ep/Aijv«urijs (connected it may be with Her met,, but not 
deiived from that, such use of a deity’s name being piob- 
ably unexampled) ^ These in the classics es-piess both 
expounding (Pindai, 0 , 2, 153) and mteipreting or trans- 
lating a foieign language to otheis (Xen , Anctb , i 2, 17 , 
Heiod , 11 126), while in the New Testament ip/Mjveveiv 
means to tiaiislate (John i 39, 43) and Sieppup/eveiv to 
expound, mteipict, or translate (Luke xxiv 27, 1 Cor xu 
30, Acts IX 36) The definition is lu hatniony too with the 
Pioteatant idea of exegesis as an ait which bimgs the con- 
tents of Sciiptuie to the general undeistanding, and the 
Piotestant conception of the direct appioaeli of Qod’a word 
to man’s heait by Sciiptuie As the tlieoiy of the inteipie 
tative aiL hermeneutics is usually taken to be an bistoiical 
scienoe, forming a subdivision of hiatoiical theology Wheie, 
howevei, a fouifold, instead of a thioefold, distiibutiou of 
theological soieiice IS adopted, it is asaigned to liteiaiy theo- 
logy It pvesupposea such disciplines as textual ciiticism 
and Biblical intioduction, while it may exeicise a leflcx 
influence on some of the discussions with which these 
me conversant Although practice precedes theory, and 
only tbiough the use of the art of inteipretation can the 
principles of inteipretation be i cached, as it is out of 
Scripture itself that the laws of Scuptural exposition must 
be drawn, theoretically this science piocedes exegesis and 
forms an indispensable prepaiation for Biblical theology 
Much which it has been the custom to embiaoo within it 
belongs really to general hermeneutics The linuts properly 
assiguable to it aie comparatively nauow, its immediate 
•object being to decide how the laws of general heiiueueutice 
aio related to tho paiticulai lecords known as Scripture 
The propriety of a specialEiblical heimeneutic is established 
so fai as Scnptuie is proved to be more than an oidinaiy 
literature The Christian who ooines to the Bible with tho 
conviction that it is the record of divine communications, 
and with the experience that it is the medium thiough 
which God has spoken to him and led him into new relations 
■to Himself, has to ask whethei the piinciples of ordinal y 
hermeneutics have to be modified oi supplemented when 
npphed to these books Neither tho Chiistiau recognition of 
the spiiitiialoliaiacLei of Sciiptuie noi the Protestant asser- 
tion of the right of private judgment, tho poispicuity of 
Scnptuie, and the laity’s direct mteiast in the Bible, 
waiiauts the extreme position assumed among some sects, 
that a scholaiJy mterpietation and, theiefore, a scieiico of 
heimeneuties aie supeiflnous Being a Iiteiaiy lecoid com- 
posed 111 languages which demand the exegetical p? avis of 
translation, and produced undei ciicunistances, by writers, 
and for leadeis widely removed in date and charactei flora, 
our present acquaintance, Sciiptuie rcqiines a scientific 
process foi its exposition, and tho laws of that process must 
be veiified The peculiai value which attaches to it ns a 
holy literature makes this the more needful, tho oxoeptionnl 
position assigned it rendeiing its inteijiretation openei to 
tho invasion of piepossession and private religious ideas 
The exclusive authority ascribed to these books by the 
Protestant, who accepts them as the only rule of faith and 
hfe, gives him a special interest in hermeneutics Tho 
conoiete and historical foim in wliirh their spiritual teach- 
ing appears, the figurative, typical, and symbolical teims 
^Seaarliola Hebmes, and compaie Curtms, Cheeh Etymology, §S£0 


so largdy used in them, the numeious presuiipositions on 
which then statements of religious tiiith and iict pioccod, 
suggest the necessity of such a discipline The qiialilics 
of Sciiptuie which rendei its appeaJ to the common undci- 
standing distinct and immediate aie aigumciits foi scientific 
intelligence in educing fioni its declaiations nothing more 
and nothing less than then exact intention Tho iiitoipic- 
tei’s function being, not to develop some nieaning ■which 
tho words might bear to piesent students oi which the fiiel 
readers may have seen in them, but simply to ascoitaiu 
with piecision and completeness the ideas which the wiitcis 
themselves meant to comey, it may be said with Schloiei- 
machei that in a ceitain sense the inteipietoi lias to educe 
moio than the authoi introduced The foinici has to bung 
out into clear ness much that influenced the latter half- 
unconsciousljr m his composition, and to gno objectivo 
expiesston to much that underlies hio definite statements 
Hence the special need for a scientific hermeneutic in the 
cose of a book like tho Bible, in which there is so much 
that 18 imphcit The vast variety of results leached lu 
ciiicial passages, and the wide diversities of method which 
have been imisued among individual exegetes and in 
exogetical schools, make llio piopiicly and utility of such 
a science the moie apparent 

Since Chiistoplioi Wollo {Ila menaitua 2fovi Fouhnb 
aLtoamatico (foymcUica ceitiesimu chicuifu p^iiAso/Ziitc jnni 
ujms C07 ) oboi aiu emnnsque ummum 'I'htolo</m i'/n isltuntv 
paiHum usthtis ^tl’te}Vleni, Lcipsic, 173C) the hciuicuoiitics 
of the New Testament, foi the sake ot coiiveiiieiico oi on 
giounds of scientific dislinctum, has often been ‘oparalcd 
fiom (die hermeneutics of the Old Testament 'Plio scion 
tifio union or disjunction of these disciplines dciieiids on 
the view entertained of the mutual relations of the llcbicw 
Sciixitures and the Ohiistian lYhcie the Diblo is seen to 
constitute an organic whole, the hermeneutical piiiioiiilos 
applicable to the two Testaments aio ticaled m oonnoxion 
It then becomes one great object of tho scienco to giasp tho 
differences which aie discovered within the unity of f^iiixi 
tnre, and exhibit what account his to be taken of these in 
the oit of inteipiolation A distinct position, howovci, 
natuially belongs to Jewish liermcnciitics, which dealt with 
theHehiewSmptuies ns at once the ciitiic v'littcn lev ela- 
tion of Gk>d, and the icpieitoiy of the liiglicst wisduin on 
all subjects of human inquiry The losnlts of the bi'icnlific 
study of tho Old Testament, which was tamed on with vast 
activity from Ezia’s time by numeious seiibes and in gic.it 
schools and colleges (J eiusalcni, Tibciias, tSuia, I’miihcditlm, 
Nahardoa, &c ), are seen in the Talniiulic.il wiitiiigs, the 
Mislina giving authontativo enlaigcmonts and explanations 
of the law, and the Getnaia, in its twofold fin in of ./<>«- 
ealem I'alnmd edited at Tibeiiai, and liahylo^imn Tabuvd 
piooeeJing fiom Sura, containing fuitliei cowiucntnries, 
fantastic definitions, and expkiiiations of piicu c\[il,inntions 
(see Talmud) The most anueiiL Jewish iiitoipicl.ition of 
Bcnptme, the J/itZiasA (“study,” “ investigalion”), whnh 
assumed a fixed cliaractoi dining tho pciiod of the second 
temple and gradually foimctl a litciatiuc, i.in out in to two 
gieat branches, logical oi legal cxiiosition, and piiiclit.d oi 
homiletical exposition The formci , designated “ILihu lut ” 
(“ lule hy which to w’alk," " bindiiig piccept”), biouglit the 
law to bear upon points of leligious oi goneial inteicst on 
which there was no explicit dcclarnlioii It confined itself 
chiefly to the Pentate icli, extiacting fioni it by nmneinus 
exegetical expedients a body of “Ilahicliotli” oi soplioiic 
piecepts Matt xv 2, Matk vii .3), which were held 
authoiitative These, after a long period of oral tians- 
mission, gradually assumed wiitton form, and iiassed 
finally thiough a process of compilation, classification, 
and redaction which extended peihaps from about two 
centuries before to two centuiies after Clmsl The latter. 
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sfcyletl “Hagada” (“opinion,” “fiee exposition"), nas 
meant foi odification, tiaveised tho eiitiie Old Testament, 
and occupied itscll with, the application of Sciiptuie to the 
piiiposob of piactioal mstiuctioii m all maunei of subjects, 
ethicil, political, metaijhysical, tbeosopliio, as well as le- 
Itgious Its ovpositious weie conveyed m ioima, symbolical, 
poetic, paiabohc, such as were most likely to aiicst atten- 
tion, and, though of no binding aiithoiity, it made itself so 
nttiictive to tho peiplo that it was often known as “tho 
ill hash ” distinctively Tho heimeneutical laiva followed 
111 thoso two hues of ex[josition aie sufhciently well known 
Elic/oi bon Jose, the Gahbcan, a distingimhed labbi of 
the 2d ceiiLuiy ot oiii oia, has embodied tho lesults of a 
hull ledaction of the piinciiiles ot tho Hagidic exegesis in 
.1 senes of thiity-two iiiles Some of these aie sound, 
di iliug, e (j , with the use of biacliylogy, lapetition, paiable, 
th ■ reconciliation of two diaciop.int tovts by a thud, ifco 
11 iny olthein lie wholly fautistic, piosciibing howevjilaiia 
tioiis aio to bo sought by loducing tho lofctoia of a woid 
to then iimiiQucal value, by tho liausposition of lettcio, by 
till' substitution ot aiiothoi word of the same nanieiical 
value fci one which yields no woitliy aeiiae, by studying 
tho lutiodnction of siipeifluoiis pmhicies, i&c Such prm 
ciples held a much suiallei place in tho Halachic exegesis, 
which, as it unicd at something higliPi than applications 
of Soiiptiuo, could iiulnlgo in toivci fieedomsm coitaiii 
diioctions, so fai as it was tiuo to its idea lu tho fixmo 
nl tho Ilalaoliic heuneiieutica Ililiol I (died 8 oi 10 a d ) 
occupies a oonspiouoiis place Ho i educed tho tiaditional 
legal ouidition of the J ows, with its bowildeiing multiplicity 
ot laws, flora tho 600 oi 700 sections ovei which it is said 
noviously to havespioad, to aix capital “Sedaiini”oi oideis, 
liming aninnagoiblo basis on which his auooessois ’A.kiba, 
Simon til , and Jchiidih I could woilc on to the final codi 
fii-ationof tlio dfjs/wKi He was also tho fiist tifoimnlate 
d'lmito inlea by which the labbinical development of tho 
hw should piocood Those canons of lutoi pi station weto 
seven in numboi, aftoiwaids lucieasod by ILibbi Ismnol to 
thutoon by the addition of so von new lules and the omission 
of tho sixth, and looked to the oonstiuction of Biblical 
waiuinfc foi precepts which it was wished to prove implicit 
in tho law Thoao “JiIiddoLli" were instiucUons to reason 
(1) fflTOwioii rtci mrijits, (3) ex amdatfia, (3) by dciivatiun 
of a piiucip.al proposition fioin a single passage, (4) by 
dnivationof a pimcipil piopositiun fioni two passo^s, (S) 
by hiuitation of the goneial through the ijaitioalai, (6) by 
explanation of one pnssago thiough aiiothei, (7) by the use 
of tho context Thp idea that tho Old Testament, pie- 
ominently the law, held hidden m it tho highest wisdom 
on all subjects, was natuially imimcril to tho lights of the 
litei.il aoiiHo Tho labbimcal Iioimoneutics diew inevitable 
distinctions between tho piopei oi mnate soiiao (POK'D), 
which again was desciibed. as eithoi veibal oi 

figuiativo (no)) o-nd the doiivative oi studied sense 
^^^^), wliieh was to bo sought eitlioi by inf ei once (ts^n^i) 
01 by artificial con] unction (T'^1) Tho natuiul sense, how- 
ever, thougli practically robbed of its dues, was not pio 
fessodly ignoiod This regaid for it, which was never 
wholly disowned, ultimately took ahapo in the impiovod 
rabbinical hoimonoubics of the Middle Ages In the 
writings of auch rabbis as Saadiaa Qaon, Jaiclii, Rasbi, 
Kimehi, Mairaonidos, Abarbanel (a line of expositors ex- 
tending fiom the 10th to the I Cth century), wo find, along- 
side the tiaditional rules and explanations, n scientific 
recognition of the inteipretei’s duty to give the liteiol 
sense as well as a practical application of the principles of 
gramiuatical and historical exegesis to the Old Testament 
Tho hcrmenontios developed among the Hellenistic Jews 
had marked ohaiacteiistios of its own Those interpieters, 
departing from tho exclusiveness of rabbinical devotion to 
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the OklTe&tament levelafcion, and fiom the pine Hebraism 
of native Jews, bi ought to the study of the sacied books a 
range of ideas deiived fioni Hellenic cultuie They had to 
devise a heimeneutical pioceduip which would haimonixe 
theu new ethnic leaimng with the tiaditional estimate of 
tho Jewish Sciiptiues To the theosophic Hellenist, and 
specially to tho Alexandiiaii Jew, acceptance of the plain 
sense was often an impossibility A loconciliation was 
sought by the use of allegoiical inLei pietation This method 
was also pursued by the Rabbinical exegetes It is em 
braced in the Halachic heiinoneutu s, and is seen m tho 
distinctions diawn by ralestinian Jews hebneen the body 
and the soul of texts But while the allogoiicnl intoi pi eta 
tion of native Jews, in consonance with thou puiei estimate 
of the Ilebicw revelation, nioied in the diioction of the 
typical, that of the Hellenists became lathei mystical Tho 
coiyphffius in this hcimoneutical practice was Philo (bom 
pieihaps about 20 b o ), although he had piedoeessois in 
Aiistobiilus, pseudo- Josephus, and othoi« tie devoted 
himself mauily to the exposition to the Pentateuch, with 
the view of explaining the realism and anthiopomoiijhism 
of the Old Testament in a way to suit the philosoidiy ot 
the time Wishful to ictain the Alexandiian Jew’s rcgnid 
for Moses as the supiemoly inspiied piopliet of God and 
tho oiacle of all mystoiies along with adheience to the 
cuiient Platminm and theosophy, ho siiiiposed that tho 
ilosaic writings contained a twofold mode of teaching, a 
pnpulai ropnesentation of God and divine things and a 
spuitual It was tho task of wisdom to penetiate thiough 
the envelope of the liteinl liistoiy to tho spciet sense which 
It shielded Tho veibal sense was acknowledged, but held 
to bo foi tho illiteiato Tho outstanding facts lu the rccoids 
of the cieation, the drliige, the caioois of the ^lotiiaichs and 
Moses, weio accepted in an his lone sense, hut the details 
of all these naiiaiives weie spiiituali/cd Sometimes the 
figurative meaning was made the only meaning, but in 
oSier cases the objective meaning was allowed to bo the 
intended meaning The hermeneutical rule, howevei, was 
to nae by allegory fiom the supeificicl anthiopomoiphic 
souse (ri t^v^thov) to the higher oi spiritual sense (tS 
irvevfjuKTU(6v) The simple histories were eymbols of 
abstiact tiuths To tho enhghloned they were so many 
modes of soul {rp6-)roi — Adam the figure of the 

sensuous nature, Robccca ot patience, Leah of despised 
virtue, Egyjit an emblem of tho body, and Canaan of piety 
Two latei chapters in the history of Jewish hcirne 
noulics deseive notice On the one hand tho rabbinical 
pioccdiuo was decisively departed fiom by tho Kaiaites, 
among whom Japhet ben Hoh, of Bussoiah, belonging to 
the close of the 10th century, and Aaion ben Joseph, of the 
13th rentmy, aie notable In theu case inteipietation 
ogam sought the via media between bald hteialism and 
arbitrary spintualizmg It was piosecuted on the piinciples 
of renouncing the quest after a vaiiety of senses, abiding 
by tho natural sense, accepting metaphoi wheie the figura- 
tive was intended, and conserving tho leligious luteiest. 
On tho other hand an extraordmaiy development w us given 
to the labbinical hermoneutics by the Kebbalists of the 
Middle Ages, who used the devices of aitificial inleipreto- 
tion in oidei to find an Old Testament basis for then mixed 
Heo-Platonist, Gnostic, and SabtEan cultui© Tho Kabbala 
(“what has been xeceived," “tiaclition,” see Kabbaia) bad 
its roots in the ancient doctiine of numbers, for whicli the 
Jews weie pvobably indebted to the ChaldaBans. The use 
of the numerical power of letters as a ke^ to mysteries, 
which the Palestinian Jews had early favoured and which 
formed a not inconsiderable element in the Hagndic exposi- 
tion, expanded into a vast system of fantastic Hebrew 
Guoaticism lu the 8th century of the Christian era The 
written Word, was regarded as a depository of secret doebrmo 
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and. abaolufce tuitli nliich could be entered only by tlio 
initiated The mysteiiea hidden in ita letteis lequued foi 
their discovery pi ocesses of exchange, moie oi le&a intiicate, 
between liteial and numerical values By the combinations 
and pel mutations of letteis, the inteichange of words of 
equil numeacal value, and similai aitifioes, new meanings 
neie oxtiacted where the pi op ei sense seemed poor, and 
acceptable meanings found wheie oftence was felt Wicio 
the text, e g , states (Numbois xii 1) that Moses mnined 
an Ethiopian woman, the veiled sense was shown to bo 
that he mained a woman of hcautijul countenance, and the 
oflence against the law was thus letnoved For the lotteis 
oE n'li'is added togethei make the sum 730, the letleis in 
the evpiession BB', “beautiful of countenance,” 

yield, the same sum , and the enlightened me able to lead 
the latter idea in the foinier appellative Distinct titles 
came to be applied to diftoieiit branches of the art The 
piocess of reaching hidden tiuths by the nuineiic.il eqmva^ 
lence of letteis (as when fioin the ciicutiislaneo tliat s occurs 
siv tunes in the liist and last verses of the Old Testament 
it IS infeiied that the woild is to last 0000 years) was 
styled “Qoinatiia ” The piocess of foiiiiing now words ont 
of the several letters of some solemn teini, oi one new woid 
by combining tb" hist letteis of several words (as v hen the 
answei “ciicumcision,” is discoveied m the question 

in Deut zw 12, “'Who shall go up foi us to heaven 7” 
by bunging togethei the letteis with which tho sevciol 
woiJs in the queiy commence), was called "Notaukon” 
The use of thenn igi ini oi peimutation. (ns when by tians 
position of ’3^79 into it is asoeitaiued that "mine 

angel” oE Exod zmii 23 was the angel Michael) was 
known as "Temuiah” The hermeneutical piaetice of tho 
Kabbalista inoieased in subtlety as tho thoosopliic system 
ii-aelE gievv EuUs were elaboiatod for exchanging the 
poweiB of letteis, reading them in a vaiiaty of oidcis, and 
o^heiwise conjuring with the liteial sense 

The cj'irse nhich Bibliial heimeiieutics has lun outside 
the puiely Jewish pale has been not less ohangefnl ot 
lemarkable The Mow Testament writings show at large 
linw the apostles and fiist followeis of Clmst viewed, intei 
preted, an 1 quoted the Old Testament They give little m 
the shape of formal heimeneutical punoiples, but allow 
much to beinfenedfrom usage and example Conclnsions 
as to authoiitative canons of luteipretation, so fai as these 
are drawn from New Testament employments of Old Testa.- 
ment Sciiptuie, aie weighted vuth the question whether oi 
how far currency is followed It is afliimed on the one 
hand that P.iul, eg, in his liermeneubics, was a pme 
rabbinist, while on the other the equally extieme position 
IS held that his tiaining is in no way reflected in his use of 
the Hebrew Sciiptuies The citation of the Old Testament 
in the Mew, which foims a question by itself and one of 
gieab latiicacy, takes a variety of modes Passages aie 
lepioduced as diiect piojihecies of tlie Messiah and His 
kingdom (Acts ii 31, Heb i 13), as mediate references to 
the same thiongh partial lealuations of then idea (Heb n 
6-9, 12, 13), as illustrations ot applications of piiuciples 
common to both economiea (Rom x 6-8, 1 Tim v 18), 
as apt ecptessione, without the chaiaoter of explicit quota 
tion, in which Mew Testament statements natiually embody 
themselves (1 Pet i 24) The proper and immediate 
sense is adheied to The application of typology end 
symbolism (Heb vni 6, ix 9) is at the sumo time exem 
pliued, and the eristenoo of secondary nr higher meanings 
m ollegoiioal or othei foims (Gal iv 24, Eph v 32) 
is to a ceitam extent locognized The typical lelation 
of the Old Testament to the New is eveiywheie piesonlerl 
It IS exhibited both in the histones and in the insti- 
tations, and is developed alike m ethical, didactic, and 
piophetic aigmfic.anc 0 (1 Coi x 6, II, Rom vi 17, v 
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14) The Hebrew levelation is inteipieted as a divine 
pieparation for the Chiistian and as acuiituiuous piophocy 
beating onwaids towaids Christ (Acts ii 26) Its ofhcial 
personages and its saints, its cidinxtices and its events, 
aie leal though mipeifect exhibitions of hlessiah and the 
Messianic kingdom Even its luiiioi oconiiences and inci- 
dental utteiances aie anticipations or expiessions of the 
pill poses of Jehovah realized in the Cliiistian dispensation 
(Matt 11 15, Heb iv 7, Eph iv 8-12) How fai Biblical 
heimeneutics within the Chiistian Chuich has gathciod its 
principles fiomSeriptuio itself, and what use it liis iii.idc of 
the Now Testament pinns will appeal fioin its histoiy 
It wdl be enough hoi o to deal with the cajiital ideas to v\ Inch 
the vaiious conflicting methods seem capable of being 
reduced 'We indicate w hich of these pievmiled ou the whole 
in important schools and peiiods, without atlomptiiig a 
chionological statement oi cletaihng the exact lelalioiis ol 
each great name to this subject It is not to bo supposed, 
however, that any single mode was exclusively dominant at 
any one time, oi that the iiiteipieteis whoso names are 
comiected with some paiLicnlai pioceduro held by that only 
On the conlruy, in the long continued absence ot a definite 
settlement of piincijiles tho best wiitcis swayed lemaiknbly 
from method to method, and men who aie laigely identified 
with vicious modes evliibit at the same time vdimi iblo 
examples of the opposite It may be s.iid that tliioe gic it 
heimeneutical tendencies have boon followed These may 
be conveniently designated tlio subjective, the dependent, 
the histoiical 

1 The fiist, which we have distinguisl led ns tho •S'l/li/rt ruv’ 
tendency, ombinces all those wudoly divcise sibctncs which 
agree in jiassing beyond tho objective intontuni of tho woiJs 
and seeking veiled or uiidoily ing nie.iiiiiigs To this belong 
the different foims ot the allogoiieal method, by which is 
meant the imposition of a sense iint designed by tlio w iifei 
It is tho adding of a meaning foteigii to tho inloulioii, 
lather than the substitution of an inipiupoi foi tho pinpoi 
sense Tlie first Christian inlei pi otuis weie tiiidei speeiil 
temptations in this direction The idea of tho need of ex- 
ceptional pi mciples of exposition inoidoi to leiich tho doop 
significance of divme conimuni(.itioiis had i gio.iL hold ul 
the ancient mind, Qieek, Rom.in, Oiientil, uid llibiow 
The spell of this idea and the powoiful lalliienoc of tho 
Rabbinical tindition, noting on the C'liiistian ciiuMction 
tliat the Bible is a divine message, iciidily imlucc<l tho 
notion that the oidinniy laws of inteipietation an ninde 
quate, and that Sciiptnio is honouicd when the natmal oi 
“ luwei ” sense is made the stepiiiiig-stono to a “ highei ” 
sense for which specinl pioccsses aio icquiic'd Enxly 
Chiistian litciatiiio, although its mystuisin may sonicltnics 
be otherwise explained, adhcies doridudly to tins idea 
The aiiostolic fatlieis and tho Apologists, while not ciitiio 
strongeis to sound spiritual inteipiotatum, aic ndduted to 
Uie allegorical Tho ISjustle of Jhunttbii', cmiliinis f.ijth 
and peifects yviSo-ts by spintuah/ing the details td ‘•inh 
naiiatives as fliat of tlio two goals in Leviticus \vi Tin* 
(S/tr/jAeuZ contains vai toils (>\nniplL's fli'inuit 

of Roma gives the figmntive appheatiun ot tin* >-(ailit line 
suspended fiom Rahab’s window, whiclt is adtipit-d by s,i 
many of the fatlieis In this rcimcxion gieat iutci«st 
belongs to Justin Maityi, wlin cxliibits acquaintanro witli 
sevet^ ot tbe distinct senses whidi vvoie hubsequeuUy 
formulated Embrnoiiig ChiistMnity as tin* <irily ecilani 
philosophy, and carrying xmuh of hi> old Phitonisni with 
]iim into his new faith, ho dealt with tho iMuiptuies veiy 
muchas liedcalt with the classics The hislotics of tho Old 
Testament (he seldom expounds the Mew) weie a drnpoiy 
ooveiing broad spiritual tiutlis As the piling of Tolion and 
Ossa was a Gieek version of the building of the lowtr of 
Babel, so Jacob's mauiage with Leah and Rachel denoted 
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J ehov all’s levtlation in the Jowibli Cliurcli and the Chiibtiaii 
Eveiy paiticulai in prophetic passages. Iihe Qen xhx 9-12 
had a mystical leferonce to Christ and Ills salvation, Hia 
passion being signified by the washing of the goiments in 
wine, the Jevss by the ass, the Gentiles by the colt 

The allegoiical method, which oCFtis itself as a uatuial 
expedient foi haimoni/ing difficulties between leligious 
faith and philosophical feeling, and nhich had been tieely 
applied to Ilomei by Plato, found a most congenial home 
in Ale's.antlna, wliero Philo’s influence was stiong It 
became a lecognized piinciple with the cntiie catechetical 
school, fiinilj looted lu the distinction which theie prevailed 
between jrto-rts and yvQai^ Clement of Alexandria, who 
seems to have been the /list to bring the New Testament 
no loss than the Old undei its scope, finds a paiabolii. 
iiioamng iii all Scripture, and afliiins that the liteial sense 
caiiios us simply to the elementary stage of Cliiistian know- 
ledge cdled faith, while it is only thiough the allegoiical 
01 mystic il Intel pietation that we c.iii reach that higliei 
wisdom which implies insight into the essence, icoson, and. 
leal lelatious of faith’s objects He speaks of a “tradition 
of the chuieli,” an “ ecclesiastical canon,” oi “ canon of the 
tinth,” which gives the key to the tine understanding of 
Suiptuie, and is identified with the yi^ma-Ls oi spiiitual 
appielieiision of divine mysteiias as that was fnat communi- 
cated by Cluist to the apostles m oial foim, and by them 
tiansmittod to then successors This canon is desciibed as 
“ the consent and hmmony of the law and the piophets 
svith the coseuant dohveiod duiing the Loid’s piesenco ’ 
lu accoidiiice with this Clonieiit discoveis in the Mosaic law 
tliiee senses in addition to the natuial The teims in which 
tliB piocepts aio expiessed ate images of othei things, rules 
for the direction of life, and piedictions of the future Tho 
high piiest’s lobo is an emblem of the woild of sense, the 
bolls upon It aiQ a symbol of tho accoptable joai ol the 
Loid The decalogue itself is spii dualized, the fifth com- 
mandment bonig taken to refoi to the Heavenly FalLei, and 
tint diviiio "NVisdom which is tho mollier of the just i 

A position of commanding impoitance must be claimed 
for Oiigoii, whose genius secuied wide and long continued 
acceptance foi Ins gieatost extiavagancos Exact grammati- 
cal exegesis is by no moans alien to his homilies and com- 
mcntaiies, and many of his stiangest uses of Scnptme may 
bo viewed as piactioal applications ratlior than scholaily 
expositions Fanciful modes, howovor, me so piedommant 
that bo has been generally regarded as tho chief allegorist 
of the Cluistiau Church Yet tho ditseivice thus done by 
Ins example cannot cloud tho lustio of his meiits m Biblical 
studios Ills Platonism, his adhesion to the Alexandiian 
idea of yvwrK, his wish to defend and elucidate tho 
Christian 1 el igion by reason and philosophy, his exnggeiated 
notion of luspiiation, combined to commend a mystical 
style of intei pietation In teinis of the Platonic division 
of man into body, soul, and spiiit, he hold that Sciipturo 
had a threefold sense, c-m/xarweds, wrev/iaTtKos The 

first, 01 obvious, sense was meant for tho edihcation of the 
simple The second, winch was to be sought foi nndoi the 
lettoi, and embodied the soul of Soriptuie, exhibited tho 
beaiing of tho woid upon tho luaitioal needs of the moral 
life, and arlilres!.ed itself to the moie advanced Tlie thud, 
which lay still deeper, and imparted the spiiit of Scnptme, 
disolobod pure unmixed truth, exercised tho speculative 
powers, and was intended only for tho peifect, such as are 
dcsoiibcd m 1 Ooi n 6, 7 Ho hao been bometimos 
credited with tho pioinulgation of the fouifold distinction 
aftorwaids so ourient, especially in the Latin Church, and 
expicssed iii tho couplet (given , e ^ , by Lyia) — 

* Soo (“tpo lalU Wiojii , VI p 070-89, slsn Bom, Ohrtsfhehr 
Onnw, luul KiiM, finne Accouni of ilie M^tiiings and Opinions qf 
C'eiiWiit i\f Alts mth la 
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Iiiteia geata dooet, quid tiLilis illegoiui, 

Moislis quid ngis, quo tendas migogia 

Suchteiinshowevei,astiopological, mystical, allegoiical, 
pneumatic, anagogical, areiathei interchangeable w ith him 
The literal sense, too, is so fax from being dispensed w ith 
that he has even been legaided (ee/ , by Einesti) ns the 
fiist who secured foi it its primary value, paitmulaily in 
New Testament exegesis But, while he maintains that the 
spit it and the lettei aic geneially to be taken togcthei, and 
admits that no small portion of the contents ot yenpture 
{tff , the decalogue, piecepts of nniveisal obligation, cieii 
many ot tbe nai rativ es) may nut be allegoiizcd, Ins piactice 
IS gieatly in the diiectioii of esteeming the litcial sense 
only as the piotecting shell of sect et tieaauie WJierevei 
the letter yields a meaning which seems to him unwoithy, 
or opposed to leason and possibility, a mystical sense js 
discovered He stumbles at the lecoid ot cieation when it 
nitioduees the sun aftei the thud day, at many of tho 
Mosaic ordinances, at the realism of Cinist’s temptation 
He finds niysteiies or figiiies of spiritual things in Eden, 
Abialiam’a wives, Rebecca’s visit to the well, the wataipota 
at Cana, and many othei naiialivea The latei type of 
Alexandiian heimeneutics is seen in Cynl, who, without 
wholly abandoning the literal sense, caiiies typical iiitei- 
pietation into unqualified allegoiical cxtroines in dogmatic 
aud polemic interests 

The Westein Chmch exhibited the same tendency, not 
only in the maiked artificialities of such teachers as Hippo- 
lytus, Hilaiy, and Ambiose, but in the eminent instance of 
Augustine Though not the fiist to attempt a statement of 
heimeneutical canons (having before him, for instance, tho 
seven rules of Ticlioiiius, which ho states and ciiticizes nt 
length), he constructed moie of a system m tin-, line of in- 
quiry as in some othois Many of the principles which aio 
enunciated in dififeient paits of his wiitmgs, and most dofi 
nitoly in his De Boeii i»a CVwietinuo, aie of ppimanent value 
He conceives the object of intei pietation to be the discoveiy 
of the thoughts of the wntei exactly ns he meant to express 
them He shows that the real sense is often not to be got by 
insisting nieiely on ezpiessions as they stand by themselves , 
that they must be comx>ared with the immediate context, 
with similar passages elsowheie, and with the essentials of 
Chiistian doctrine, that faith and the aids of the Holy 
8puit cannot supersede the use of acionce , that a reverent 
and sympathetic mind is indispensable But along with 
such rules as these he propounds others whish served as 
gtounds for lus allegorical procedure He alfiims, e g , 
that whatevei cannot cleaily be been, to heai upon honesty 
of moiak oi the truth of faith must bo taken figuiatively 
He speaks of several diffoientmodes of interpretation, — the 
historical, the cebiological, the analogical, the allegoiical 
He usually piaetisos the fiist and the last of these Ills 
piofound spiiitual experience gave him atinei insight than 
hiB canons indicated into many paits of Scnptme, and 
above all into the Pauline epistles Yet over mo&t even 
ot the New Testament he allowa the allegorical fancy to 
lango fioely His influence perpetuated the leign of the 
allegoncal method for many centuries throughout the 
Western Ghuich In Gregory the Great, the Venerable 
Bede, Hrabanus Maurus, Hngo de S Oaio, and many 
others, we see it steadily extending rather than meiely 
mainlarmng its sway, until in Bonavontuia we find the 
cunent four senses — ^histoncal, tropological, allegorical, 
anagogicol — enlarged to seven by the addition of the 
symbolical, Byneodooliioel, and hypeibolical 

2 The bocoud great hermeneutical tendency, which we 
call the Dependent, has an equally instructive histoiy It is 
easy to understand how extisme allegorizing would lead to 
a counter movoment, and how tins would be helped by the 
exigencies of dealing with heretics who weie themselves 
XI — 94 
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advocatoa of yx/Lcris The appeal soon oamo to bo marlo to 
a lule of faith which may at hi&t have meant notlung more 
than the haimony of Scuptuie teaohing, hat which was 
speedily identified with somethins oiit'.ide Rciiptuie, with 
the contents of doctimal sumiaaiies, or with the veidict 
of evegetical tradition The East and the West givo way 
alike to this hias, but the West first and most positively 
In both we find early mention of an ecclesiastical canon oi 
noun, of trnth In the Chuioh of the East, indeed, that 
took oiigmally the foim of an aiithoiitative yi'Scris oi 
private exposition ot the csoteiie moaning of Senptuio 
handed down by oaieful tiadition from Chiist and tho 
apostles, while in the Chuich of the West it was lathcr 
the voice of the ohm oh itself, and that soon the voice as 
formulated Both ohuiohes, howovei, moie or less dis- 
tinctly leoognizod an CuClosiastioal tiadition lepiesented in 
conipends of doctiine which weie used foi cateohetital and 
othei putposes, and an inteipietative tiadition embodied m 
tho expositions of iiifliiential doctois Thus heimeueutical 
indopondenco was aacufioed In Iienaous and Tpitullmn 
we see liow a vciy natuial leaction took this direction 
The necessity of meeting eii ousts who weie gieater adepts 
ill aibitraiy apiutiializing than any whom the cbmeh could 
piesent lod them to piotost against the piactioe They sm 
the piopiiety of looking to Scuptuie itself foi heimeueutical 
guidance, and of rosouing it fiom the dtspotism of a mystical 
philosophy which threatened the life of its cardinal doc- 
tiinea They adopted a -iimplei leading of its message, and 
so fai they deseive tho name of ptonceis in real histoiical 
luterpietation But, as appeals m then giosa chihastio 
expositions, thou litoiahsm was oariiod to oxce&s It came 
into oonfiict with the deepei declaiations of Scnptuie, and 
this conflict they weie tempted to compose by a relapse into 
t inoiful methods It oieatod difficulties lu their coutaoveisy 
with Gnostic opponents, and these they thought to remove 
by a final appeal to an authoiitative tradition fixing tho 
sense in which the sacred books which both parties used 
as witnesses to then doctiine weie to be undoistood This 
was to be found m its integiity in those ancient chmehos 
which had eiyoyod diiect apostolic teaching, and, os Irenieus 
conceived, in some special way lu that of Borne Giadually 
tho idea of a iiorinative analogy of faith cluscovered within 
Scuptuie was exteinalized, and the standnid of mterpieta 
tion was looked foi in acclesiastioil symbols and the foimal 
decisions of the heads of the cliiiich In tlus pioccss, 
which issnod in the Tiidentine definition of the idtimato 
detoimination of tho inteipretation of Scuptuie as lesident 
m the chnioh, and the moio recent declaration of the in 
fallibility of the pope as the voice of the chinch, Vuicent 
of Leiins claims paiticular notice In his Commomtormm, 
foi which we are indebted to the Semi Pelagian contiovei^, 
ho lays down rules foi the attainment of ceititude m belief 
Eaith is to bo settled by two things, the authonty of 
Scuptuio and the tiadition of thaoliuioli The foimei laa 
pel fact and ndoipiate foundation Yet the caprices of intei- 

pretation lequiio it to bo supplemented by the latter The 
sense of Scuptuie is the sense in which the chuich nndei- 
etanrls it, and this tiadition of the Oatlioho Chuich, which 
IS to be accepted as tho canon of heimenentics, is defined 
as “qnod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus creditnm 
esfc” This treatise, still letained m singular honour by 
large sections of the Christian Church, exhibits tho heime- 
nentios which had been winning acceptance since tluj times 
of Iienaons and Cyprian, and by which the Latin com- 
munion was led to bind itself Tho result of the rlefeience 
paid to the fathers in both churches, and especially in tho 
West, was the renunciation of independent exegesis and the 
production of compilations of p&tiistio comments These 
ernpo^ or CedancB epitomized tho inteipietations of most of 
the great expositoi^, partioulaily Ongeu, Chrysostom, 
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Jeiome, and Augustine, and wcie on the whole moie suc- 
cessfully executed in the Gieok Chuich than in tho Latin 
They weie m use by the end of Ibo 5th oi heginnnig ol 
the 6th centuiy Andipas of Ciosuea, who belongs to 
tliefoimei peiiod, oi Olympiodoiiis, whoso ilatoib ibout the 
beginning of the 7th centuiy, baa sometimes boon icing- 
nized as the emlvest epitoimzei , but tho position is to bo 
assigreil lather to Piocopiua of Gaza, who coines hotwccii 
theao tw'O Foi many centimes tho most Liuiiicnt ilniins 
took part in the prepaiation of Catiiia’, sncli ns Cassiodoiub 
(also a liteialist), Bede (aheady cited as an alkgoiist), 
Alenin, Hrahaiius Manriis (often honoiiicd as tho most 
learned mteipietei of the 8tli and 9th centiiues), Ilajmo, 
Bemigius, Seduluis, Theophylact, CCtumomus, raschisivij 
Rodbeitiis, and Aquinas The Catena am ut of Aqiiiims on 
the gospels was of gieit value Redactions of tho Cutour 
weio also made in course of time Those were the Giomi, 
which were known as maiginalea or cif; inierre when tlio 
comments weie given on the moigin, and tntalimai c-> in 
i)iit msecce when these weiO mtioducccl in the text Tho most 
influential gloasu of tho second class w as that of Anselm of 
Lnoii, who belongs to the end of the Hth and tho begin 
niiig of tho 13tli centuiy Of tho foinici the most im- 
poitantwad the Glohsaoidxnn) ui of "Waliilud Slinbo, which 
was osteeined tho chief excgcticil mnuiwlioi bomc six cen- 
times Tluoughout tho iridcllc Ages, lull as those w oic ol 
theological activity, dogmatic and polemic, licunonciilics 
became moioand nioie a tiadition The less the Ihblc w is 
stuped m a fiee spiiit, the moio it bcciimo tlio suIijl'cI of 
stiained pinegyuc Aquino-s, iiideod, tlimigh his in ac lire 
was often in conflict with his tliooiy, could still sponl of Ihe 
hterolsonso as that on which all tho senses of Ricnptmcnio 
founded, and of aiguroent ns to bo dniwn only fiom that 
one hteiol sense and not fiom those siiist-, which mo c\ 
piessed occoiding to allegoiy {Himxnn, i I, ait 10) H«t 
at last independence was so completely lusigiiud tli.it .fcdiii 
Qerson, tho illustiioiis clianoolloi of Pans, was onlj the e\ 
ponont of tho pioialcnt opinion, when ho dot lined tliat 
tliose who did not take tho litoi.il soii'c as tlic ehunh 
defined it ought to bo dealt with not by c'lnuais lu.nonings 
but by statutoiy pcnolties 

3 Bat alongside llioso tw o hermoneutu id loiidutu its I hero 
can be traced fiom tho emlicst times, liowciei nbsi intlv oi 
fitfully, a thud which wo tciin tho Jlidnumf !Mcii like 
Irenmns, Ougen, Augnstmc, ike, weio not wIupIIj iiu.q.i 
citatod foi tho oxciciso ol a bcttei iiulliinl then 
allogoiical Ol dogmatic bins Ihcic Iwi In on a iiiu* ot 
inteipietois, slondci enough ns that hue ]i is hern at tunes, 
who have leoognizcd it to be the exogett', objee I to ibs 
cover the one sense intended by the wiitei huiiH'lf, who 
have allowed allegoiy thcicfoiu only wlioic tlio wnlin^s 
tliem&elves indicated then mystic.d design, ind who liux"!* 
laid the fiist impoitancc on the gi.inuiiiilicnl sn.f-e and im 
the capacity of tiansporting oneself into the wuti ib j.ihi- 
tion Even Alexandii. 1 . pieseiits lu tho gie.it AUi.ui.isuk 
and in I&idoie notable instances of intcipictci . who, thmiiLdi 
given to occasional si»iiituali/-ing, piocpcd on the pttiKqde 
of tho auTO/>/ceia of FJciiptiiie (fins spcciallj in tin eti'-c of 
Atlmnasinb), and on the ncoos' ity of consukiiiig tho on ii-ion 
of each writing Bat in diicet antithrsi . to tlio alleediizmg 
school of Alexandiia btood the PclinoJ of Antioth, whi<h 
was grammatical and histoiii.il, with a tenth my Lu an 
extioroe literalism which yielded m not a few e.iscs a 
jejnno and unspiritiial exegesis Thcoidiihis and dulius 
Afncanna may claim a place in this ouler But the 
acknowledgorl leprosentatives of the Anlnichone school are 
Lucian of .Samosatn, who is sometimes lotkonod its teal 
founder, Diodorus of Toisns, Theodore of Mopsiiebtin, and 
above all John Chrjsobtom and Theodnut of tlie 
Cyiihus The last two, -wliilo not less careful of tlio 
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objootivo sensB, surpassocT tlie others in spiiitual msight 
CIiLyio&toru abounds in sound liermeneutical statements 
wkidi stiilce a hippy mean between Alexandrian arbitiau- 
nois and tlie unotlnoal supeificiality into which oxtieme 
Antiodieno inteipictation sank Ho withstands the imposi 
tion of foieign aensos as a piactico dishonouring to tho Woid 
of G-od, and yet shows how much theie la that must betaken 
otlioiwi:aO than as it stands lie insists upon the impoitanco 
of aseoitaining tho “scope” of a wiitiug in oidei to a cnirect 
jiidginant of its sepaiato declaiationa, on the necessity of 
the lovclatiou of the hJpiiit, on the respect due to tho 
hiiinoiiy of Soiiptuio with itself He lays it down as a 
gonoiil piinoiple that, when allegoiy is employed, the 
Eiblo aho gtyes its inloipretritLon as a check upon tho 
uiibiidloil dosuo of tlio^.a who wish to allegoiizo (JTbm 
i?i Gi»cs v) Theodoiet exhibits a kmdied sobiicty, and, 
though ocoisionally guilty of seeking a aecoTidiuy sense 
wlioio tho obvious senso seems too bald, lanks dcaeivedly 
among tho vevy best of anuont exegetes Pimeiples 
Biiudii to the Antioolieno pievailoil foi n long peiiod 
aho in the schools of Edcssa and Nisibis The objcctivo 
Leniency found icpiosentatives, too, in men like Basil 
of 0 0^.11 oa, Gicgdiy of NaziiiiiSUB, Oiogory of Nyasa 
(iltliongh ho was less decidedly lusLoiical, and stiongly 
advecitod a non litoral leading of Canticles in paiLiculail, 
Piligiu-5, and the labouous Joiomo This last named 
oinunont of tho Latin Chmch, although ho too often 
diitted into fanciful and even pueido mteipiotations, was 
stiongly opposed both to the allegoiists and tho extiemo 
liteialist^ Against tho tuiuiei ho affiimed that tho giam- 
maticil and histuucal sense must bo held the fundamental 
thing Against tho lattei ho insisted that tho figurative 
xntcipiolatiun is not necossauly equivalent to the allegoii- 
onl, and that tho gospel is to be sought not in tho woids 
but in the sonso of Floiiptuio, not in the siiifaeo but in tho 
iniiiow, imfc in tho loaves of disoouisos but m the loot of 
the idea (Comm I/ubiU m 14 , ta Eimt ad Gftdat i 
11) In tho unpioduotivo contuiies which followed, this 
puiei hoimonoutical tendency appeals occasionally in such 
instuiooj as those of Druthmai, “tho giauimatian,” 
03 iimoniuSj bishop of the Thessalian Tiicca, who belongs 
to tho lOlh century, Tlioopliylacb, bishop of Achrida in 
Bulgaiia, “ the last of tho fathois”, Binjeit of Deutz and 
Eutnymiiis Zigabenns, who caiiy ns into tho 12tli oontury 
A gi oat impetus was given to independent lieimeneutics 
by tho irumanists and the precursors of tlio Hefoiraatioii 
An oiuinont position is occupied by Nicolaus do Lyra, to 
whoso PtfitUlce, 01 biiof commentaries on the whole Bible, 
Lntlioi and the Refoiiners owed a debt oxpi eased in tho 
famiUav distich, “Si Lyia non lyrasset, Luthems non 
saltissot” Tho cuiiont fouifold division of the sense of 
Scuptmo still appealed in his writings, but foi tbe most 
pait only as a theorotic division He allowed occasional 
spiiiLuiluiiig, but that mostly in the foim of professed 
piictioal application of tho piopoi sense Ho declaied 
anew tho necessity of adhering to the plain objective 
luo uiing, likening tho mystical interpretation which departs 
fioiii the solid basis of the lifcaial sense to a building which 
devi ites from its foundation and inclines to its fall On the 
side of gianimai and philology the reaction was helped by 
L ini cuUns V alia and othei llmnamsbs, although tho servioes 
of Reiiclilin m particular, grout as they weiein the assertion 
of osogotu al fieedom and m the restoration of Imgnistic 
flcionre, were impaired by cabbalistic piodilectiona {<f 
specially his De vet ho muifico) On the loligions side, 
'.nmutliiiig was achieved by men like 'Wyoliffe, Huss, 
■\Vo‘,'>cl, who all perceived the primary importanoo of tho 
granim vUcal method, and Faboc Stapulenais (Iieffevre 
d’fitaples), who affirmed tho suffioienoy of the Word, and 
practised on ludepondetit, non-dogmatio exegesis It is 
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mattei of conise that Etasmus should claim special notice 
in this connexion In this consummate scliolai and vei-sa- 
tile genius, who continued and vastly excelled all that had 
been attempted by Vallo and others, and whose guidance 
the Reformers were w ise enough to follow, notwithstanding 
the fieqiient deficiencies of his exegesis in depth and 
spuitual insight, wo come at length upon a mastei hand 
tliat maikb a gieat epoch Indecision clings indeed to his 
uttciances on somo subjects He speaks with caution on 
the infallibility of the church and the ehiiicli’s head, 
although ho lets ns see that he i ejects it He admits the 
existence of occasional inaeouracits in the Sciiptuies But 
he declaroa that these aio so fai from being disadvantageous 
to the gospel that they aie turned by the Spmt into a help 
to faith He adds at the same tune that if tlia anthoiity 
of tho entile Sciiptnie should be supposed to bo impaited 
by the picsence of the Bmallest eiroi in it, it is moie than 
piobable tliat none of the copies now used by the Catholic 
Olnnch is so peifect as to he free fiom the intiusion of all 
mistakes, accidental oi intentional (cf JtiMOi t?i Matt ii 
6) But lus deal enunciation of the interpietei’s inde 
peudenco and the inqnuei’s obhgation to become bound by 
tlio authoiity of no one (Ai Liu. n 36), liis advocacy of 
the tianslation and fioe cncnlation of the Sciiptnies, bis 
lopudiation of any otliei sense than what was meant to 
bo conveyed, his sagacity in dealing with the figuiative 
sections of both Testaments, his recognition of the need of 
a “ pia ouiiositas ” and a “ cniiosa jiietas ” in the exposition 
of tho dmne word {cf Pief to PaiapJi in, Evanff), bis 
practice ot the tine exegetioal ait in his Pai aphi asea and 
ulmiotafiom, contiibuted powei fully to the difiusion of 
betlei hermeneutical ideas 

The mightiest impetus was given by the Befoimere 
They weie the hairs of what was best in the ancient school 
of Antiodi and m the Humanistic levival Bub they added 
to the philology, the grammai, the histoiy, and tho independ 
enco which woio illustiated m these the spiritual insight and 
tho peraonal leligious inteiest which weie so often wanting 
The piocess by which they won then own way to a freer 
faith lifted them above kadition, mysticism, and nnspintual 
htemlism Then piofonnd religious expenences, intensified 
by the forces at w oik in an unexamified mental upheaval, 
made the Bible a new thing to them It came to them as 
God’s message, and they received it as the only rule of faith 
and life It spoke immediately to their souls, and they 
saw It was to ho iiiteipieted by itself They found it a 
message conveyed in historical foim, and lecognizcd the 
need of the appliances of language and histoiy m ordci to 
lead it They perceived it to he a spiiitual message, and 
discovered that the full reception of it could come only by 
spuitual enlightenment Believing it to be a message 
meant for all, they held it perspionoua to the geneial 
intelligence of the prayeiful in nil that concerns faith and 
moials, and afflimed, with Melanchthon, “unam et certom et 
simphcem sontentiam nbique qnceiendam esse jnxta pr^e- 
oepta grammatiore, dialectic®, et rhetoncao " Each of the 
great Reformers did something to advance this tiuei her- 
meneutical movement Luther, Zwmgli, and Calvin wero 
alike imbued with, tho hiatoius sense, Luther excelling in 
spuitual genius and a bold oiiginality which earned him at 
times to extremes in the independence of his tieatment of 
Soiipture, Zwmgli m an incisive poiception winch inclined 
strangely at times to subjective uiteiprotations, Calvin in a 
nnion of qualities which distinguished him as the foiemost 
exegete of the Refoimation Profouudly reverencing Sonp- 
ture as God’s word, submitting to it as aufchoiitative, yet 
not bmding himself to any theoiy of its inspiiation which 
would preclude the possibility of circumstantial inaccuracies 
(cf on Matt xxvit 9, Acts vii 10), the Reformer of Geneva 
excelled all m freedom from arbitrary exposition, lu leading 
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the Biblical statemeata in the light of hiatoncal occasion 
and intention, in laying the foundations of a tiner typology, 
and in e\hibiting with its Chiistward testimony the 
historical basis of Messianic piophecy The coiypliaei of 
Piotesfcant exegesis were aided by Beza, Bucer, Bullingei, 
CEoolanipadius, and otheis At length the liornieneutics 
of the Reformation found symbolical expiession in the Pro- 
testant deWtions of the exclusive sufR-eienoy of Sciipture, 
Its perspicuity under the use of the oidinaiy means and 
with the teaching of the Holy Spiiit, its possession of a 
sense winch is one and not manifold, and its inLeipretation 
by itself In the Clavis Se^iptxam Sacne of M Flacius 
Illyiious it was cast for the fii&t time into systematic foim, 
and dealt with theoretically 

With the Eefoinmtion objective exegesis may be said to 
have been fiimly established The conditions weie also laid 
for further heiinenQutu.al piogiess Since then tho pun 
ciples of truegiammaLioo historical mtei pi station have been 
gradually coming to be better niideistood and mote success 
fully apphed This has not been the case, howevei, without 
frequent relapses In vaiious schools there have been 
levivals of old eiiois Theie has been a retain to tho 
subjective tendency, e g , la the “moral mteipietation” of 
Kant, as well as in vaiious forms of lationalistic and 
Sociman exegesis In aceoidaneo with his ideas of the 
empiiio ami local order of an lustoiical faith, andhia dofini 
tion of morality as the essence of lehgion, Kaiit held that 
the judgments of the puie reason must be the test of 
rahgioua tiuth, and that the literal sense, when it seems to 
convey a meaning adverso to moiahty, inconsistent with 
reason, oi unworthy of God, must have a new moaning found 
foi It His heiraeneutics, therefoio, did not profess to rest 
with the sense intended by the wiiter, but leckoned it 
legitimate to adopt any possible sense which should be con- 
formable to the interests of peiCect moiality To the some 
tendency belong the “psychological mteipietation” of 
Paulus and Eichhorn, and the mythical interpietation ol 
Weisse and Strauss Of these the former proposed to 
hermeneutics the bask of diabingnialimg the laalities fiom 
the inexact impressions foinied of facts by the sacied 
writeis, while the latter sought ptinciples by which tire idea 
might ha disentangled fiom ths naiiative vesture winch it 
had woven for itself Pietism, too, although its leaders, 
Spener and Fianoke, wove of a better spirit, degenerated 
through Its stiainmg aftsi “ edifying ” interpretation into 
mystic and cliiliastic licence The dependent tendency, 
again, formulated in the symbolicsl delitulions on the sub- 
ject of the Vulgate as the basis of exegesis, the chuich as 
the authoritative interpreter, and the pope as the infallible 
exponent of the church in official declarations on faith and 
morals, has become so £imly seated in the Homan Catholic 
eommuniou that the interpreter’s attitude to the church is 
capable of being compared by a Catholic aufclioi to tliat of a 
diplomatist acting in tho spirit and interest of his pnnee^ 
It IS followed, too, by that section of the English Church 
which defers to primitiie tradition or the consent of the 
fathers of the fust four centuries Even among those who 
ndlieiB to the Piotestant positrons there has been partial 
reaction m both duections The subjective tendency has 
rea&seited itself, m the aitifioial typology of the 

Cocceian school, although Coconius himself rathei deserves 
the credit of making Piotestant theology, after it had mitered 
its soholastio period, again more Biblical, and of enforcing 
the importance of a literal, contextual inteipretation The 
dependent tendency has leappeared uheie the ‘‘analogy of 
faith,” instead of being kept to the original idea of the 
general contents of Sciipture as gathered from the lucul 
passages and used for a hel p to the understanding of the 
' Loslinis, Chu)t(lie\l(ie (let bibliachen HermeneulA und KttUl, p 
151, Giesketi, 1889 
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oliscuier, has been identified with the cieedsnud employed 
as an external standard of mteipietation 

But with paitial loti egression theio has been an advance 
on the whole m Piotestant heimcneutics To this intci- 
preteis of veiy dilfeient schools have contiibutcd Among 
these aie to be mentionerl Sal Glnssiiis, tlie aiithoi of tho 
Phddogia Sac? a, Hugo Giotius, Abr Cnlov, G Cahxtus, 
J J Rambach, whose iHsfifxitioxiPs J/et inencutinc iSactu’ 
exercised a saliitaiy influence, notwithstanding his inchiia- 
tiou to the pietist prmciiilo of “ emphasis ” in intcipicti 
lioii, J A Bengel, m whoso Gnomon a happj muon v.as 
eflected between pietism and science, and J S Senilei, who 
did much for the expansion of historical intcipiotatioii, not 
withstanding the injiiiious results of his tlieoiy of accom- 
modation Of still gioatei impoitance me J A EiiicbLi, 
to whose celebrated JO rfis iVbi'i Tesiunv’iiti 

last centniy was indebted foi the scientific picsentatioii of 
the soundest hcinieiieutical pimciples on the philological 
side, Fiiedr Schleieiinachei, whose I/cuHCMcitfi/i, abounds 
in fertile suggestions, and bungs out foi tho first time the 
necessity of recognizing a specifically Cliiistian element in 
the language of the New Testament , and F Lncke, who 
lUnstiates the just combination ol the strictest scientific 
method with the piimaiy qualification ot Fpiutual sj nip.ilhj 
with the Woid in tho true inlcri>ietci Extonsioiis oi 
Ueimeneutical meLliorl have been nttomptoil, in tho 1mm of 
defining a special “psychological” (Staudhn), “theological” 
(Klausen, Landeiei), Ol “dogmatic” (Docclos) intcipioti 
tion, ormtliefoim of pioposing new modes oi intciiu elation, 
&uoh as the “ aesthetical ” of Paiean, the “ pncunialical ’ ot 
Beck, the “ pan harmonic ” of Qcimni But vvhatevui is 
valid in these schemes comes within tho oirhn iiy gi.inimn 
tico histoiical method Pioperly undci stood, the histoiical 
side of that method covers all that concoinstho ttansxunta 
tion of the exegete, nob only into tho times .nid ciiiuin 
stances of the composition of the Looks, but also iiitu tlic 
position and pprsonality of tlio authois It oiiibiacus 
therefore that subjective qunlitj which, liowcvoi vaiiouslj 
designated as tlie leligious piep, nation, sjiupalhy with tho 
writers and then message, bimilual tact, m the illumina 
tion of the Holy Spiiit, has been lecogtu/itl by the host 
interpreters to bo a piimaiy nnd essential loqnisito The 
development of these piinciplos has been gicatlj helped by 
the grammatical studies of men like Gcscnius, J''w.ikl, Gls- 
hausen, and Bottchcr in ITcbicw, nnd 'Wuiot nnd BuKiimiin 
in Greek, by the literal y, bistoncal, ciitici], and thcnlogi 
cnl investigations of Hcidci, Baur, Itotlic, ilofiimnti, and 
many otheis , and above all by the oxcgoticiil piadioo of 
scientific expositors such as T)o Wetto, Blech, lliiplcld, 
Lncke, Meyer, Qodet, Elhcntt, Liglilloot, nnd Dihl/sch 
Results are Unis being gntlioiud wliuli will issue in new 
enlargements of heimoneiitical inclhml. A ck'nict uisialit 
IB being gamed into the genius of the languages, v.liuh 
has alieady rescued New Tostainciit Gieck fiom puii-'t 
and Hebiaist exti ernes, and into the iiiiluii* of tjpulouj, 
tho laws of pio]»bccy, tho lolution of Ihi' two T(*stmiu*iils to 
each other, the histoiical delivoiy nnd dev cloiniiont of thou 
contents, the unity (so distinguishable fiom nnifotniilj) 
which animates then difibiont sections Xu tlirsi> dnei lions 
there is the promise of fnithei 2'iogi**ss iii lioimcnoulii's 
More exact inquiry into the picsuiipositions wlnilt UTidoilu* 
the Biblical doetimos will also tell upon llio laviis t.t 
mterpretation Diffeioiicos in licimtni'iitu .il imtiiod, how 
evei, run up finally into diilcicnccs of conpt'jition on tin 
ongm of the socied litoiaturc, its mtorilion, nnd the (.pint 
which animates it Unocitaiuty of view on tho bubjia t of 
what Scripture is and wli.it its insjm.itiou ouvort*, as hccii 
m the symbols of the chuidius and lu the wuloly divcrgi rit 
positions affirmed bj leiJiescntativo tlioologians of different 
schools {cj,eg t those expounded icspectively Lj Clictiimt?, 
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Beck, Scbleieiniaclior, lilartensen, Hodge, Ewald, Rothe, 
Hofmann), exeicises a distuibing influence More deter- 
minate conclusions on the definition of Seriptuie, such, as 
can bo the result only of conipletei hwtoiical investigation 
into the use anil object of the several books, must yet be 
lenched before a thoiongh adjustment is possible between 
the religious inteiest and the scientific in Biblical her- 
meneutics 

Lituatmc — On tlie lustoiy gen ci illy — Bui.ld'eus, Msl 

tlifol , &c , 1730 , Ilartiniuni, Jjir niga yilbinduitff dcs A T mit 
tlrm N T , 1831, J G Kascnmullei, Hisiotia interp libt saer tn. 
CLcles Oh>ut , S vols , 1706-1814, G W Mayei, OcxJiichte dcr 
StJut/tullatmuf seit dt,t Wicdejheisielhtng de7 JP'tssensthaflen, 5 
vole , 1802-8 , L Dicstul, Gtsc?iuhte dca alien, Teaianlents tn du 
tlmsl Ktuhe, 1860, also the noticoa in Ilouss’a GeachuJite det Tied 
Sihri/lt 11 JV Fi'.t , the Iiitioilactious to the Old 'reBtsment by £cil 
uid Bkek, and Be VVetto’a Zchibueh dci hiUotitch kittisthcn 
EitiUtlunf/ in das AlU unA Ntm rutanit-n^ {edited by Schi idol), 
1860, aiul the skcUhes in Ivlnuseii’s Ho/mentultl dta N T 
(Genu in. edition, Lciitoie), 1841, J L But/ s BibliAcke Hct 
/luiMilil., ISbl , 3 Bividsaii’a Sacied Jlcinionrutita, 1843 Un 
the liililiiULLil Hoimeiicutiott — Siuonliusius, Bl/3A.or KofraWayiii, 
1713, /iin/, JJic (fotlcAdienstl Voitiagr d Juden, 1832, Pjossel'a 
util lo “ H ilihiuisiiius,” in llcizog's Beal BneycTopadtc, lliisehCehl, 
7)i/ Ihiddt) tiibmidi'.iliui Atiahgunq del liibtl (Fistoi TUeil, 
“II il ichiselio PjM'goso,” 1810), and Bti OevU. del tiaieit Sehujt 
aiahijmiijrn, chUi die luigMlisdio Ejcgeie, 1847, liankel, VoislMhen 
u iki hiphutgudu, 1811, E Deiitseh, Liteiaig Bemains, 1874, 
mil the Hcctioiis m Jost's OcuhiiJite dca rudUiitliinna und acinu 
El (Mil, Glitz’S GeaUivJdc del Judon, Doieiiboiugs Hiatono de la 
Biliatine, II insi itli'i, Nciitedamcntliclic ZeUgeach^ihta, Stluuot's 
LiJnbwJi del Briilcitctmenlliehen ZeiUjeachicldt, and Gfiuiei'a Jtdu 
Jumlfil du, Hells On the Ksbbvla also — Delitzach, Etu <fe 
athuhie del Jiuluefien Poeaie, 1836, Jellinok, JBiaea ben Se/iem Tob 
di Jjion wul icin Veiludtiuai, uim Zoliai, 1851, Giusbmg, The 
Kabbtdah, %ls Doeti inca, JJrvelojmierd, and TMet atm e, 1865 On the 
Alevuuliian Silicul — Gfiuiei, PMo und dta aliMtndt mtaelte Theo 
op/iii, 1831, ICeim, Oeacliiehte Jceu ton HeiMta,yo\ i, Siogfiiod, 
Philo uiie Ale iiiiub M ah Auelrgo) des A 2*, 1876, Fisaikel, Vebei 
dm Eiitllitaa do jmlaslinisJteit Eeegiae auf dii alexandiimsehe 
I£i hill III lUil , 1861 and Uebci prdaatiniai he und alea,fcndtimt>ehe 
EihiiflJoiiJiieitgt 1861, the inonoguiphs by Kayo on Clement and 
Thoiiusuts, Hill Ihdincumng on Ougin, O K Ilngeiiliaeh, 
Obs I III a Oiu/enia nulhodiun tnitiji , 1823 , J J Boehingoi, De 
Oni/ini\ ulh 1/01 tea E ,H inteixnelaUuiu, 1820 On the Anhoeiieno 
zSiliiiol — Hi igciiiotliei, Die Antioeh Sektile und thre Bedeuiung 
uuf till) Gebielo, 1806, Kihn, Die JScilentung dei Anttoeh Sehide 
auf dan eeegit Oibieti, 1807, Speeht, Dei eeug Standjiimht dee 
Throdoi von MojisuesUa und Theodotelvon Kipoatiidei Aualegung 
un V, ff^eissag , 1871 , aliaO tho nioiiogiaiilis on Chiysostoin. by 
Ku indi’t, lileyai, Kui'^ti i, and Slonhciis Or the tioatisos lefoiied to 
(ibfivi*, ihu following mo of speiial imiioi tmico — JI Ploeius, Olatu 
S iviiplMte (by HIiisicus), 1671, liambadi, Imtilutionea Ma- 
miiiiiUiea, 1723 , hiucsti, InstitiiUo mtapr N T (iii English by 
'X'l iiul, 1813), Sehlcii’iniiuhci, Ilej nicneutih und Kutde amt btnona 
Ih iihiiH'j auf daa H T (bj biieko), 1838, Fi Lucko, Qiumdma 
dn Biiited /Ie> meiteulii, 1817 In addition those ilso desciio 
iiotici’ — S !<’ IT kloiiifl, Eiiiii’? IJbi inencidiea If T aci oases 
(lufdim , 1797-1802, Olsliauseii, IFiu IVoituhei tii/n n &ihi ^hinn, 
1821, ICuouen, (JtUieee et IlermnneiUiois Ubioium Bom Faedeiia 
hill iiinoilir, 18S8 , VapUa, IJirmeiicielil dot Ifeuieat Sch/i i/lsteile? , 
1S20, Wilko, Dll Jlei mencutiL do If T vgaUmodxaeh daigo 
shill, 18tJ-ll, ImiDf'i, Jfeimeiicutik dea If T, 1878, Eng 
lish I’ditinii by Koniiiui, Andoici, 1877 , Ccllciici, Manuel dUIa 
nil III iiliqui' bibltgnt, 1862, Doeilus, Manual of ITermeneutics, 
1867, Luigo, ffiuiuliiss ilei bibl Ho meneulil, 1878 On tiio 
IlLinuiiQutiis of tho Roman Calbobe Chiuob, m addition to 
IjOihniM, tlipiB niiy bo mentioned— J Jabii, Entlm idton. Set 
,/toieuliia yfiKiulte hdiiilaium Vet ct If T, 1812, Bonoldci, 
III I III bill gen pniinjiia ralionalia, 1830, ICoblgiubei, Hearn 
bilif geiiei , 1850, Gutitari, lleim bill gener , 1851, Setwin, 
Ham bibl tnalUulwnes, 1872, Eeitbinayi, Zeleabuch der bibl 
Hum, 1874, Fuedhi'b, Piolegomcna xnr bibl Heimcn, 1808, 
Wilku, 2?i5Z Ha men, 1858 Iinjpoitaut discussions of sectians of 
the* sulniot lie found in Seyflaitli, Ueber Df griff, Anoi dnung, und 
Tfmfang da Ham dea N T, 1824, J 0 IC von llof maim. Vet 
tnisihle Aufaut-e, 1878 John Koble, Piiamtiw Taaddnon recog 
nufd III Ilobj Eoijiliac, 1887, and On the Myaluism, aUidmted to 
the Eai ly FrUhei s of the Church, 1868 , Moix, Erne Ilerle vom Ana 
legi mua hrmiuh e dea Alton I'eata , 1870 (S D F S) 

HERMES IS the name of a Greek god (coriesponding to 
the Roman Meicuiy) whose oiigin and real character are 
peihaps more diffioult to define than it the case with any 
other Greek deity , hero it is possible only to give an out- 
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line of one definite theory, and lefer the readei to tho 
woiks quoted at the end He was not a god worshipped 
by the pure Done or Ionic races, but is found m most 
plac^ wheie .i^Eolian, Achaean, and Pelasgic tribes can 
be traced If we begin with the rudest laces, summed up 
generally undei the title of Pelasgio, we find Hermes often 
connected with the mysteiious Cabin These deities, 
m the accounts we have, vary in number and sex, being 
sometimes two, sometimes three or four We may conclude 
that originally they were a pan, male and female, whom 
wo may compare with TJianua and Gsea, or with Cronus 
and Bhea Often the female is doubled, as mother and 
daughter, resembling the lelation of Dcmeter and Feise- 
phone, while the male also is transformed eithei into 
twin biotheis, or into a father and his son by one of the 
female deities Ceitainly the male deity seems sometimes 
to be regarded as Hermes, sometimes as Hephaestus (see 
HEPH^asarus), while in other places the two are associated 
Hermes and IlephaBStus aie peihaps local vaiieties of one 
type, which aftei having acqiiued distinct individuality m 
then separate homes woie biought beside each other by 
subsequent mtei comae Hence we may understand how 

the epithet Syyckin and tho office of messenger betnoen 
gods and men, which in the Rtg Veda belong to Agni, the 
fire, are in Gieek mythology attached to Heimes This 
Pelasgic Hermes is an ithyphallio deity, the god of feitility 
and lepioductive powei, and bestowei of iiches in flocks 
and holds Coiiesponding to this leligious conception ive 
have m mythology such epithets as Ipiowtos, ixiuTgra, &c , 
and in the hymn to Aphrodite (wiitten perhaps in .dSolis 
in the 9th ceniiuy bo), Heimes and tho Sileni (Latin 
Silvwna) aie tho cumpanioiis of tho mountain nymphs 
So in Aioadia, one of tho chief seats of his worship, 
wheie on Cylleno his biithplace was shown, ho was by 
Penelope tho fathei of Pan Penelope, the “ torch-eyed” 
(Alirous in Philol , 1879, p 206), is a form of Athene, 
Odysseus of Heimes, and Heimes and Athene aio asso- 
ciated as Hephmstns vith Athene in Attica In the very 
mixed Attic people, it is nob suipiising to find the wor- 
ship of Heimes widespread, it is sometimes said to have 
been introduced fiom Somothiace In Athens Heimes 
IS tho god of social life and inteicouise in geneial, 
of sheets and doorways, and of the palscstia lie is 
woisLipped as dyopaio^ and arpoirvkaios , and Heimse, 
pillars supporting a beaided head and furnished with a 
phallus, stood all ovei the city In Boeotia also we find 
Heimes, especially at Tanagca, wheie Hoimcs the champion, 
and Hornes Kpioif>6pos, the aveiter of diseases, weie 
woishipped The Doric god Apollo, with tho titles 
Agyieus and Paion, coiresponds most dosely to these last 
aspects of Heimes As god of social intorcouise he easily 
giovra into the impersonation of cleverness, and at last into 
the pation of thieves If we pass from religion to mytho- 
logy, where we find all the successive ways of expies- 
Bing views of natuie preserved to us side by side, we find 
an immense variety of traditions The most common 
subject m these tales is the struggle between daikness and 
light. When it is said that Hermes stole the oxen of 
Apollo, and after killing two of them nailed then skms on 
a rock, wo have one of a class of myths described at length 
by Kuhn {JSnfwu:kelungsBt^fen dn Mythologne) The slam 
animal is the sun, who is killed eveiy evening , and the 
hide, t e , the sky of night, is either hung up on the tree of 
heaven (as is the Golden Fleece) or fastened with the star- 
headed nails Again, when lo, Ifiie moon, is watched by the 
hundred-eyed Argus (Sansknt tetgas, " daikness"), the star- 
studded sky, Hermes slays Argus with a stone, the same 
which Cadmus and Jason use, viz , the nsmg sun In both 
cases Hermes is the sun-god as hidden during the night away 
among the souls of the dead , hence the Chtlionmn chaiactor 
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so frequently attached to lum The lod mth which he I Sao the woiU on mjlliology oi loligion hj Wchkn, Gcili-ud, 
nu ^lln unnia oPftnH R Hinf HiR inlfti of tlifi Rmck, Stuhl, Schnouol.., O AIulloi, lickumillll, II D RInlld, 


dead, Yama oi Rhadamauthns, Minos oi Hades, always 
heaia (Kuhii m Zjt ^ iv p 123), he is also the sender of 
di earns , wo find him woishipped among the Chthoniau 
deities at Cnidus, and on vases accompanied by the 
Ohthouiau dog We are now able to undoi stand a fact 
which IS perhaps the most interesting point connected with 
Heitnes Kuhn hist jpointed out the identity ot the Qieek 
'Ep/ietas with the Sanskiit Sirameyas, and though the con- 
uoiion has been doubted by vaiious wiiteis, as Mannhaidt 
[Watil- uivA Feld-KiiUe, ii pief ) and otheis, yet no valid 
objection has ever been olfeied on etymological gionnds 
(see Benfey m Abluandl Gott Ges , 1877) Amid the diffi 
eulties which still envelop the tianslation and the mytho- 
logy of the Vedas, it is, however, even moie difficult to dis 
cover the oiiginal charactei of the two Saiainoyau and their 
mother Sarami, than it is to dcteiminethenatuioof Heimes 
The two S'liameyau are montioned twice in the liiff Yeda 
(vii 6S, z 14), they aie two dogs, aie said both to guard 
the way to the abode of Iho dead and refuse a jiassage to the 
impious, and also to act as the messeiigeia of Yama, caiiy- 
ing away the souls when the time of death has anived 
Saiam^ also seems to he legarded as the messeugei oi the 
dog of India j and Heinies appears legulatly as the com- 
panion and holpoi of all the light heioes on then adventuies 
One epithet of these dogs is l^aivaia, spotted, which in 
its Qioek foim Ooiheiua (Benfey, Vedtea, p 149) is the 
name of the dog that guaids the gate of the lowoi world 
Now wo find in Rome that two laiea ptceshtea, cluldten of 
Ileicuiy and Egeiia, aie said to guard dwellings and stieets 
in the form of dogs , and in the Goiman legend the dog 
who attends the wild huntsman Wuotan, le, the sun 
hidden duiing the seven wmtei months, is closely i elated 
to the dwaifs or spiiita of the dead, and is called by then 
name (Kuhn, Westf Sagen, i ji GOc) So Hcinies, whom 
we have seen as king of the dead, is as \frvxo7rog,w6s also 
the conduotoi of souls to then futuie home , n o may thoio- 
foie count the dog (oi dogs) as ultimately identical in 
chaiactei with the king of the dead Sonne (on Chans in 
Kahn’s , x )has iiointed out how those pnmitive concep 
tioiis commonly pass thiough the stage of animals hofoio 
reaching that of gods , and in mythology wo have tho two 
stages pioseivod side by side as distinct beings The Ilmdu 
Kuhera, loid of the treasures of tho lowoi woild, who may 
he identified with Pluto or with Ileiines, is styled Lon.1 
of the hosts of the Sa.raraeyas " 

In this account theie has been no loom left foi tho idea 
of Heimes as connected with the wind The sun, after ho 
has set at niglit, is tho same as the sun hidden dming tho 
dieaiy months of wintei, who then iidos ahioad in the 
tempest The wind is then easily oonoeived as his saivont 
and messengei, and is often consideied to cairy away the 
souls of the dead (see Haepies) From his connexion 
with tho wind, Hermes is lepiesented with winged shoes 
But with Eosoher {Ilttmes det JVi?id GoU) to see in Hermes 
simply the wind is to lake a naiiow view and to ignore the 
character of primitive Aiyan thought 

In art, besides the Hermm already desoiibed, Heimes is 
in the archaic time lopiesonted as a man with pointed beaid, 
wealing a chlamys and the bioad hat called petasua, his 
symbols ate the stafi? {k-gpvKeiov) and tho winged shoes 
(talaiia) The ideal type of Heimes was pi obably modelled 
after the statue by Piazitoles m the Heraion at Olympia 
This statue, which was recently disoovoied by the Ger- 
man expedition, lepresented the god leaning with lus left 
mm on a lock and supporting on it the infant Bacchus 
The right arm, which is lost, pi obably held the caduoeus 
The foim shows a peifect combination of agility and 
strength 


Lauei, Suiwiit/, Miv JMiillci, rii^llei, llnitiuig, Jii nni, 311 uuj, 
Ac , ilsoLoliia, AitfvcUu , iSclnunniiii, TJihh/ , 

GotHiiigin IToimaa, xki\ , Mchlis, UiimdidiL tin Ihtmn, Iihn 
■Mithoub, AifVim , Haupt in Zft f AltLith , l&l’, Oi stt.nii'iiin, 
nciM/s Otii/saaua, KU Mulloi m T>iiMoriiii,\i\ , Kuhiiinlliuipt s 
Zjt fH AUeilh ,\i , Von Hahn, Stigiimi tStutlun , 

Hit tries Aa iisutI, ths fullcbl list ot niu iciit luthoiitiLs is lu he 
found in Jioobi, Zr£t3i£7ioojfo>6iii,7i. <Z6) Mythoiotju (W M JvA ) 

HERMES, Geoeq (1776-1831), a distiugiushcd Catholic 
theologian, bom on 22d Apiil 1776, nt l)ioyciv\ald, in 
Westphalia, was educated at the gj innasmm and uimcisily 
of Mnnstei His life jiresents no facts ol irnpoitancc 
After completing hia coui&e of study at Mniistci, be ictcd 
for some tune as Icctuiei at the gymuasmin and llicn as 
piofossoi at the univeisity In 1820 ho was called, as 
professoi of theology, to the univeisity of Bonn, whcie he 
lemained till his death on 2Cth May 1831 Heimes was 
peculiaily adapted f 01 the life and woikof the piofcssoiialc 
He had gieat gifts as a lectuiei and toachoi, and gathoicd 
round him at Bonn a devoted band of nclheients Jlis 
woiks weio UtUn sutliHiifieu uhet die uinete Wakthat dii 
Gilt ufeni/iums, Munstoi, 1805, and Finhilung in die Chi ist- 
latliolische Tlieologie, of which the first pnit, a plulo&o- 
phical latiodiiclion, was published in 1519, the second 
pait, on positive theology, in 1829 Tho JJnihaiuig was 
nevoi completed His Vhi idlathohsihe Doi/nuiiih was 
published, fioni his lectmes, aftei lus death by two of 
his scholars, Achtoifeld and Biauii, 3 sols 1831-1 

The Minleitnng la a lemaikahlo woik, Loth iii itself and 
m its effect ui>on Catholic theology in Gciiiiany low 
works of modeiu times have excited a inoiokucii and biLtci 
controveisy Heimes hmisclC was voiy largely uiidoi tho 
influence of tho Kantian and Fichloaii ideas, and thcmt,li 
m the philosophical portion of lus ho eutin/cs 

both these thinkeis sovetcly, icjocts then doitimo of tho 
moiallawas the sole guaiantce foi tho oMstenco of God, 
and condomns thou icstuctod mow of the posubility iiul 
nature of lovelation, enough loni.iiiiod of piiiclj • pei iil.ilivo 
miteual to londci his sysloiii obauMoUs to the Cutliohc 
Chuich A voiy few jcai-. aftoi lus doatli, the lonlosts 
botwoenhis followois and then o[iponcnts gi cw soiiidnt- 
teiod that refcronco of tho dispute wa-. mndo to tho pijial 
SCO The judgment conacquont upon a ii'Mcw ol Iliiincs’s 
Wiitings, imdei taken in Romo in 1833, was .uhii'^o, uid 
on 25th Beptembci 1835 a jmpal bull (omkiiuud both 
paits of the Emit ilunrj Mid tho Just volume of tho Jh„j. 
niatdt, Two mouths lalei tho n'lnuiung 'lohmjfs ol the 
DogmatiL weie likowiso eoiidumiied The coutioici y did 
not cease with this condomnal loii , but in 4 till 1810 was 
thoie any systematic attempt on the pnit of Cifholu then 
logy to examine and lofuto tho Ilcimou.in dorlimt*. In 
that yeai was published anonymously l,j j.’ \ Miunei 
the most complete siiivcy of tho piuicipU's of tho woiks of 
Heimes as contiasted with the oilhodov (Mtlmlii faith \lhi 
nttmesianmmia, 1815) In 1817 ihu t oiult mniitiou of 
1835 was confirmed by Tins IX A t ulln ii iit ai t oimt of 
Hermes and tho diairato i.n-,cd by him will be found in K 
Wernei, GescFui/de do Xafhofnihrji y7oo%o, RsfiC, pp 
405 sqq 

HERMES TRISMEGTSTUH The rgjptmn Tlioth, 
Tanul^ Ol Tat (see vol vn p, 718), who wa*, nlcntihid by 
the Gieeks more or less coiiipletcly with their own Hi nut n, 

18 desciihed in tho liieioglyidncs by v .uioih i puln fs, 'Muoiig 
which ocouiB that of “the groat gipat" oi twicu git.U, with 
^ added hieroglyphic (a late) .tho siginfj mg “ gmat ” To 
hiiu as scribe of the gods, “Lord of the drvinu woids,” 
“Sciiho of tinth,” was attiibutcil tho .tuthomhip t»f all Iho 
^ncHy sacred hooks generally cdlcd by Gicek authors 
H^etic These, according to Clonieiis Ale-'caxidriiius oar 
sole ancient authouty (Stiotn., vi, p 268 sy ), wore forty- 
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two in numbei, and weie subdivided into six divisions, of 
wbicli the fiist, contaiiimg the ten books “ of the pi 02 Jhets,” 
dealt with laM 3, deitioa, and the education of piiests , the 
second, consisting of the ten books of the “ stolistes,” or 
ofhLial whose duty it was to diess and ornament the statues 
ol the gods, tieatod of saciifices and offeimgs, piayeis, 
hymns, festive piocessions , the thud, “ of the bieiogiam- 
inati&t,” also in ten books, was a lepoitoiy of hieioglyi>hical, 
cosmogiaphical, geogi ipliical, and topogiaphital mfoima- 
tioii , the toui boolsjt “ of the hoiosoopus ” were devoted to 
astionoiny and astiology, the two books “of the clianter ” 
conlimul i oaiioctivolj a collection of songs in honoiu of the 
gods and a deaciiiition of the loyal life and its duties, 
M hilo the siith and last di\ ision, consisting of the six books 
“of the iiasboiiboi,” was medical Of this canon, which 
nocmduig to the geneially leooived opinion of Bunsen must 
have been closed at latest in the tune oi tho Psammetichi 
but inobably eailioi, nunicious small fiagments aie to be 
found in tho woiks of Stubaaus and othei ancient wiiteis 
Tho now w oil known Buok o/ tli£ Dead, accoiding to Bnnson, 
oiiginally had its iilace among the ten ceietnoiiial books of 
tho “ stolistes,” but this is denied by Lepsius, an ancient 
iniiyiiis leceutly deciphoiecl by Ebeis is believed by that 
authoi to date fiom about the yeai 1500 n o, and to have 
foiniod pait of one of the books of the pastoplioi 

The einthob Tnsraogistus (6 rptorjac-yurros, or “ snpcila 
tivoly ” gieatest), as applied to neimos, is of compaialively 
late uiigin, and cannot bo traced to any author eaihei than 
tho 2d Chustian coutuiy Most piobably it aiose out of 
tho eailiei foiins /le'yas s.al /A^as oi /leyto-ro?, deiived by 
tho Qiooks fiom oaily Egyptian souioes , but vaiious olhei 
ovplanations of llio appellation have boon oifoied, such as 
ill it of tho anthui of the Ghiomton Alea,and)mum (4.7 ad), 
whoinimtuus that it was bocause Ileimes, while in>untain- 
lug tho iiiuty of God, had also asseitod tho existence of 
flu 00 suinoino oi gicatcit pjweu that ho was odled by the 
Egyptians Tii >mogibliis ^ This view, which is also adojitcd 
by Lindas, soems piefoiablc at least to tliat met with m 
Nicolai’s //ufoiyoy accoidmg to wluoli 

an aijociyphal anthoi uainsd Heiraos w'as called rpurfix 
yurnoc. Simply in oidoi to itidicale that ho had succeeded 
and outdono a coitim Mogistias of Smyini in astrological, 
lihysiognuniical, and alchomistic theoiios The name of 
lliumCb sooiu-j dniiiig tho thud and following centuiies to 
have boon logardod ns a coiiveniout pseudonym to place at 
tho head of tho numoious syncictistic wiitings m which it 
was sought to combine Noo Platonic philosophy, Philomc 
Judusiii, and cabbalistic theosojjhy, and so piovide the 
woild with some acceptable substitute foi the Chnstianity 
which had oven at that time begun to give indications of 
tho ancondonoy it was dt'stinod afteiwaids to attam Of 
those iiooudopigiaijhio Heimetic wiitiiigs some have come 
doivn to us m the original Qieek , otliois survive lu Latin 
oi Aiabic translations , but the majority appear to hnvo 
polished That which is best known and has been most 
fieriuontly edited is the woiyidvSp);® ^ve De JPotestale e< 
Biijneiitia Dtoiua (woip-wSp-qs being the Divine Xntolligenco 
TToifitiv dvSpSiy), which consists of fifteen chapteis tieating 
uf such subjects as the natnie of God, tho oiigm of the 
woild, tho cxeation and fall of man, and tho divine illumina- 
tion which 13 tho solo means of Ins dehveianco 'The Ed/dio 
Dtmtejis aiipearod m Paiia in 1554 , and theie hos been a 
loconb edition by Paithoy (1S64) , the woik has also been 
tianslatod into Goiman by Tiedemaiin (1781) Along with 
it are usually printed the corLainly later opoi or Dejintiiom 
of Ascleinus, which have sometimes but ononeously been 
attuhutod to A]iuleius Other Hcimetio wiitmgs which 

^ 'Zpufis f^pacre Tpets fieyla-rtis Svydpsif etyai rb tov Afipfyrov Htd 
Sn/ttoupyov StoO Syojua fiiay Oeirrtra eTife** eTwi . Sib kkI IhA'AOq 
fivb r&y Alywrrlaty TpitrfLiyKfros 'Ep/iijr. 


have been piesei vod, and which have been foi the most paifc 
collected by Patiicius in the A’bwre de Umvetais PMoscqdiia 
(1593), are (in Greek) 'la.rpopa.6r)ij,a,TU(d wpos ’’App.w'o. 
AiyvTTTiw, ITe/oi KaraicXia-euis vo(rovyr<ov irepiyi/wcrroid, ’E/c 
r^s padrjpariKTji iiricrrTjprjs irpot "'App.oiva. , (ill Latin) 
Aphojistm sive Oeiitiiotjuium, C'yiamcies , (in Aiabic, but 
donbtlebs fiom a Gieek oiigmal) an addiess to tbe human 
soul, which has been tianslated by Fleisclici (An die 
menscjdiclte Stele, 1870) Tho connevion of the name of 
Heimeo with alchemy will explain what is meant by 
heimetic sealing, and will account foi the use of the phiase 
“ heimetic medicine ” by Paracelsus, as also foi tho so called 
“ heimetic fieemasoiuy ” of tho hlidrlle Ages 
SeoUi&mus Zoiocistn, Jlcimrte, Ac , IfuiLinheig, 1661, Lene 
lot Dufipsnoj, JjHistoDC tie la FJiiloi,opliie Jiet mUtt/^ue, Piiia, 
1742, Bunngiitctt Cinsins, £)e hbiainmlmmiticmum m-iyiMat^w 
uidole, Jena, 1827, Ililgei, Do llei metis TiismegxUi Docmaiuho, 
1S55 , Minaid, i/ijjnuj yj MHidff/jsic, TiacluUuni Ltyi/iplUe, m iiulit, 
tPune Uildo svi Vm lyuit, dea hii ts hei niiliquet, 1866 , Pitisiliminii, 
Ilonifs Ti istnegistua, nuih ./^iiyx>tii,L?ien, (Jnrihisdion, iivd Oiient 
tdiaclun Vebeilufci ungen, 1876 

HEllMESIANAX, an elegiac poet of the Alexandiian 
school, was boin at Colophon, and flouiished in the 
time of Philqi and Alexander, oi a little latei He was a 
fiiond and admiiei — jnobably also a j)ui>il — of the giam 
marun and poet Philctas, whom he outlived His chief 
woik was a poem in thiee books, wdiich he, following tho 
examiile ot his countiymen Mimncimus and Antimachus, 
insciibed with tho namo of his nnetiess Leontium (said by 
some to be the same as the mistiess of Einoinns) Of tins 
poem a fiagment of about one handled lines has been pie- 
soived by AthenieuB (am 697) , and it may serve as a speci- 
men of tlie stylo of the school Eiotic in chaiaeter, and 
2 >lamtive intone, it enumerates instances, mythological and 
histoiical, of tho iiiesistihle power of love, and lodoems the 
monotony of its giound plan by its pictmesciue language, 
and by tho olteiuato foico and tenderness of its ticatmont 
Heimosianax was exceedingly iiopulai in his own times, and 
was highly esteemed oven in the Angnstoon i>eiiod Pro- 
ncitius follows his oxamiilB in dedicating thofiisfc book of 
his Electee to Ins mistiess Cynthia 
Mony soliolnis have liihotuoil npoii the text, bill it is still in 
a \piy nwsaUsfactoiy condition See Huinaun, Oinisoula, iv , 
Schneidowin, JJfc?cc4 Pets Eleg , Beigk, Dt, Iluineaiaiiactia A'legia, 
the oilitions of Buley (London, 3 830), Ac 

HEIIMOOENE8, of Taisus, Gieek ihotoiician,fl.ouii&h6d 
in the leign of Maicua Aiuclius His x^iecocious abdity 
seemed him a public appointment as teaoliei of Lis ait 
while as yet he was only a boy, but at the age of tweuty- 
flvo Ills faculties gave way, and he spent the long lemainder 
of his life in a state of intellectual impotcncy In the 
nine oi ten years, however, of his activity he comxjosed a 
whole senes of treatises ou inelteis lUetoiieal, which became 
popular text-books, and the subject of subsequent com- 
mentaries Of his Texyt] prpropik-^ we still possess Ilept 
roiv errdtretov, Ilepi evpicreiav, Hepl ISean/, Hept fteffoSov 
SetvonfTOs, and Upoyvpydir/jLara 
Tho lost inentioned was only known fiom Piisciaii’b Latm tiaiis 
lotion till tho imblicition bj Iloertn of the Gieck oiiginal dis 
oovoiod at Tuiin (Dtbl fia alU Lti und Ewist, Gott , 1791) 
Ihchaid Tolkinann, in Ammadictaionea caitias m twnnullos 
t de/tvm doprecexei citatiomlma iJtetoneis loros (Jauei, 1869), discnssos 
the lolabon of tho oiiginal to Piiscisn’s tionslation, and tieats 
them as somccs of lecipiocel omcudation 

HERMON, the highest mountain in Syiia (9160 feet 
above the Moditeiranean), an outlier of the Anlilebanon 
Tho name llt5")n, “ sepeiate,” is pieihaxjs due to its isolated 
position. The Sidonians called it Smon, and the Amoiites 
Shenir (Deut xn, h). It is probably the “ high mountain ” 
near Csesarea Philippi wheie the Tiansfiguiation ocouired 
(Mark ix 2), The modem name is Jebel eaik SJied.Ji, oi 
“ chief mountain ” It is also called Jeld eth Thelj, " snowy 
movuilam " The iidge of Heimon, using into a dome- 
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skaped summit, is 20 miles long, e-ttoiidiug noith-easb and 
soatli west The foinidtion la a hard daik-giey ciystomne 
hmeatone belonging to the Neocomian peuod, and of 
fossils The fcpms consist m some coses of white chalk 
covering the limestone, and on the south theie are seveim 
basaltic oatbioaks The mountain m spring is coveicd with 
snow, bat la autumn there is occasionally none lef^ 
the ravines To the height of 500 feet it is clothed with 
oaks and brush, while luruiiant viueyaids abound Above 
the snow limit the mouatam is bare and ooveied with fine 
limestone shingle The suniimt is a plateau from which 
thiee locky knolls use up, that on the west being the lowest, 
that on the south-east the highest On the south slope of the 
lattsr ai 6 remains of ths small temple orsacellum de&ciiued 
by St Jeiome A aemioucular dwarf wall of good masonry 
runs round this peak, and a tienoh. excavated in the lock 
may perhaps indicate the site of an altai On the plateau 
13 a cave about 25 feet square, with the eutiance on the east 
A rock column suppoitstlie root, and a building once stood 
above The view fiom Heimon is veiy extensive, cmbiac- 
ing all Lebanon and the plains east of Damasens, with 
PJdeatiae as far as Carmel and Taboi On a cleai day 
Jaffa may also be seen Othai small temples aie found 
on the Bides of Hermon, of which twelve m all have been 
explored They face the east, and are dated by aichitects 
about 200 A D The most lemaikable aie those of c/ 
’^hhciiyii , IZibbcht tyeh^ Sbsti Ntlut, and Fell Thctilut, At 
the ruined town called Bukhlehon the noilhein slopes aie 
leiiiiiLus of a temple, the stones of winch have been built 
into a cliiuch A large medallion 6 feet in diameter, with a 
head supposed to represent the sun god, is built into the 
wall Several Greek msoiiptions occur among these imas 
Poxes, wolves, and the Syiian hear are commonly found 
on Heimon, with vaiious kinds of game In the 12th 
oentiiiy Pi>alm Ixxxix 12 was siiptiosed to indicate the 
proximity of Heimon to Tnboi The conical hill imme- 
diately south of Tabor was thus named Little Heimon, and. 
lb still so called by some of the inhabitants of the district 
HBEMOSTLLO, a town of Me\ico, state of Sonoia, is 
situated at the entiance to a valley of leniaikdblo foitility 
nsni the iivei Sonora at its coulliiance with the Hoicasita^ 
dO miles soutli-west of TJies Some of the piincipal houses 
are built of stone, but most ot the dw ellings aie of adobe 
The town possesses two churches, a piison, and a mint 
Its rise and oaily prospciifcy weie duo to the discovery of 
gold mines in Sonoia, but it now depends wholly on the 
fertility of the surround mg oountiy, of winch the principal ; 
products are cotton, wheat, giapes, and a gieat vaiiety of 
fiQits Tho town IS the commercial ceutie of Sonora It 
has cotton manufactoiies, floui mills, and brandy distilleues, 
and carries on a oonsi-doiable foreign trade by means of tho 
port of Giiaymas, which is 100 miles distant The popu- 
lation IS about 14,000 

HERhlSDOIlF, gencially known as Niederhermsdorf, a 
town of Piussia, in the goveinmonh district of Bieslan and 
ciiclo of Waldeiibing Theie ats coal and non mines and 
lime quaiiies in the vicinity, and in the town theie is a 
large iion-woik The iiopulation m 1873 was 5981 

HERIIUPOLIS See Syka 

HERHIA (a Latin term commonly deiived fiom fpvos, a 
spiout, hut this oiigin is doubtful) is the protiusionof any 
viseus fiom its normal cavity, foi example, lieinia oeiebii 
IS the name given to a protrusion of the brain substance, 
heinia pulmonum a piotiusion of a poiLion of the lung The 
woirl may here be restncterl to its most usual meaning, a pio- 
trusion of part of the contents of the abdomen from then 
noiinal position in tho abdominal cavity, — in common 
language a “inptuie ’’ A rupture may ocoui at any weak 
point in the abdominal wall The common situations are 
the gTOin (inguinal heima), the iippei part of the thigh 


(femoral heima), and the umbilicus or nivel (umbilical 
heinia) The contents of a rupture may be any of the 
abdominal visceia , the more movable the vit.cns the moie 
tendency theie is to piotrusion, and theiefoie we geueially 
find that the small intestine and the omoutuiii aio most 
fiaquently displaced The tumoui may contain intestine 
alone (enterocelel, omentum alone (epiplocelo), oi a com- 
bination of mtestino and omentum (entero epqdocclc) Tho 
piedisxmsing cause to luptme is any weakness of the abrlo- 
rmnnl wall duB (1) to natural confoiniity, as lu iiiguiiial 
hernia, which descends along the inguinal canal, a canal in 
which the coid lies m the male and the round ligament in 
the female , or in fomoial heinia, in which tho hornia 
descends along tho fenioial canal along with and to the 
mner side of the femoral vessels, (2) to any caiiso which 
weakens the wall locally, as an abscess oi wound, (3) to 
general laxity of the tissues, ns in weakly people, oi aftei 
lepeated piegnanoies This third cause only inedisposcs 
to henna in so far ns it may weaken an aheady weak pait 
under the first and second lieads The exciting cause of 
hernia is generally some stiam oi ovoi-exertion in any 
poweiful effoit, as lifting a heavy weight, jumping oQ a 
high wall, stinining, ns iii difficult mictiuilioii oi iii conse- 
quence of constipation, oi excessivo coughing, ns in elii onic 
brouchitia The piessnie of the dmphiagm above and Llio 
anteiioi abdominal wall m fiont acting on the alxloniinal 
visoeia tends to cause then piotxusion at tho weakest point 
Rnptuie IS eithci congenital oi ncquiied A child niaji be 
born with a henna in the ingumol oi umbilical uqwii, the 
lesull of ananest of develoiimont in those paits, oi tho 
luptuie may bo acquired, fiist appealing pciliaps lu ndiill 
life, tho lesult of one oi othci of tho aocidouts lefciicd to 
above llupluies aie most fiequonb at the oxticincs of life 
Mon suffei moie fiequently than women, booauho Ihoy .nc 
moie liable to tlioso accidents, being frequently cxpoicil to 
intoiniittent woik, such ns tlio bfting of heavy weights 
At fiist tho luptuie 13 smoll, and with inou oi less 
lapidity it gradually nicionscs in si/'o, il vatu s Jioiu tho 
wAa of a small inaiblo to tint of a child’s head oi oiuii 
laigei Tho swelling which appeals is spoken ol as con- 
sisting of thioo paits, — the covciings, sai, and (oiituit. 
(1) The “coveiiiigs” aio composed o I the dillciiiit stiuc- 
tures which fouu the abdominal w ill ut the lunt whole 
the rupbnio occuis In femoial henna tho Lii\LUng«. aio 
foimed of the stiuctuies at the iipjici pait. of llic Hugh 
Theso stiuetuics aio stictcliod aiul may be tliinind, iii 
some cases they aie condensed and malted logUUn, the 
lusult of i>ies6iue, ni othois tlioie is an nine.i.i' in Llnir 
tluckncas, the icsnltuf i opiated attaiks ol inlliiiiiiniitioi) 
(3) Tho “sac” is composed of tho pciitoiicuiu oi nuin 
biane lining tho abdominal cavity, m umn iciy i.iiu 
cases tho sac is ivantnig The node of tho sic i*. the tviiii 
u^d to designate tho naiiowed poition wliino tho prii- 
toneum forming the sac bocomts citnliiiiums with (ho 
geneial peutoiioal cavitj t'^ciy fiequently th< neck tit 
tho sac IS thickened, induiatcd, and adhcunl tn 'uiitmnd- 
ing parts, because heie tho tendency to Int al niil.iiiim.iUuy 
action IS most maiked, tlio piessino btmg gieati t ut this 
point (3) The contents ” luve aheady liceii ih ^nibo] 
Tlieio aio three distinct conditions iii which wo may iiiid 
tho contents of a Uoimal iumoiu it may Li* etlhcr 
rodncible, iiroduoiblo, or strangulated A “luliu tldo ’ 
Iicmm is one in which the contents ran be pu'-lied bmk 
into the abdomen In sonic cases this is done with ease, 
in otheis it is a matter of great dithculty AC any 
moment a leduciblc hernia may beeonie “ irredur lUe,” 
that IS to say, its contents cannot b»> xntshed Itaek into 
the abdominal cavity This may suddenly oct ur m toiise- 
quence of an attack of eonsliiiation, «» slowly, the irreduci- 
bihty being at first partial and gradually boooimiig moie 
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and moip complete Gcneially tin's ib due to an inciease 
111 the size of the omentum, accompanied by inflammatuiy 
ludniatioii A “ s-tiangulaterl ” henna is one in wluch the 
ciiculatioii of the blood tiuongli the hernial contente la 
mtcifeierl with The inteifeienco is at fiiet slight, but 
veiy rapidly tends to become more pronouncorl At hist 
theie IS congestion , this congestion may go on to inflam- 
mation , if unreliOTOtl, the inflammation will end in moiti 
fication The lapidity with which the clinnge fiom simple 
congestion to moitific.ition takes place will depend on the 
tightness ot the constiicting cause, os a rule the moio 
i.ipidly a liei 111.1 forms, in olhei woids, the less time the 
suuouuiluig tissues have to accommodate themselves to the 
pi ntuiding swelling, the gieatoi the lapidity of the changes 
111 the conditions of the contents The constiicting agent 
m,iy be one oi othei ot the stiuctiucs a Inch foim the 
boundaries of the openings tliiougli which the hernia h.is 
tiavollod in its giadual ooiuse tliioughthe abdominal wall, 
01 it may ho in the neck of the sac, vhich has become 
thickened m consequence of inflammation 

R ilueiiiU Jlrinia — The symptoina of rodiiciblc hernia show 
thoinsdvQs lu a salt coinpiessible tumoin (clastic, iihcu it contims 
lutcslinr, cloiii'hy ivhcn it coiitaiiia omentum, n coinhiiiation of 
elasticity and ilunghiiicss >\heu both ni a present), its sl/o iiici casing 
in the eici t, anil lUnnuishmg in the lioiirontvl postciio, ■« lienee as 
ainle it gives little tiouhlc dining the night, and becomes moio 
lioiiblesoine in tbo daytime, moio osptciolly ton iids evening 
Tbeie IS a inoic oi loss ilistiuot impulse on coughing, and nheii tJie 
iiiti still il toutciits aio pushed back into the abdomen a gnigling 
sensation is poniptiblo by the fliigeis Siieh a tiiiiiom may be 
met with 111 any pait o£ tbo abdominal wall, bnt the chief situa 
lions lie — {a) the inguinal legion, lu w Inch the neck of the tumom 
lies imiiiedi iti ly iboio Poupait’s hginicnt (ii coid like ligameiitous 
htimtuip which cm be tilt slietclung tioiu the anteiioi supeiioi 
sminms ptonss of the ilium to the spine of the pnbia immediately 
rIioi e thi gi Hit il oitsius) , (i) the fcmoial logioii ni the uppii paife 
of till Hill'll, m whu II the ncik of the siu hoe im modi itiJy buow 
till iiiiiii i lid ot Poiipait’s ligimoiit , (c) tho umbilical region, in 
wlmh the tuiuoui appi ns at the navi 1 As the inciunal heinia 
nil loises in size it Lends to inss into tho soiolnni m the mole, into 
till libiiini in till tcmilu, ivlnh tho femoial heinio, appoaiiiig 
Inst III low I’onpait, tends gi idiiaUy as itiiioioases iii sue lo pass 
npw lids snpiihi iil to Poupmts ligiunont 
Thu tiuitineiit of lodualilo hiima consists in pushing hack the 
eontenls of the iiimoui into tho nhdomon, and applying a tioss or 
ehstii iMiuhigo m Midoi to pioiont tho contents noin again csrap 
ing The yotingoi tho piatient tho inoie chanco thoie is of tho tinea 
aitiiig as i euiitivo ngont, ns the natuiil tendincy to contiaction 
of the (hiuuiil thiinigh whuh tho luiiiin piotiiidus iRgicatci The 
tiuss IS fiequoutly laid osulu at night, hccauso m tho hoii/ontdl 
pnstiiie the tiiiduiiiy of the contents to tliscoiid is gicatlj lessened 
The tiuss oi b indigo should, liowcvei, bowoin day and night If, 
nltei tbr hi line is out e letiiinod, it is ncvii again allow ed to come 
down, thcio is a inobibiUty of a cnio taking place, hut if it is 
allnwi d to lomo iltiwii oci asioiuilly, as it may do, even dining tho 
night, in lonseiiuenie of <i cough oi fioin turning suddenly in boil, 
the puts 110 stmUhod, anti tlio contiocting piocoss wluih may 
hill (• been going on foi weeks is uiiiloiic 

It is nnneiosaiiy to desoiibe the mill tit udmous loiietios of 
tiusses Whon a tiuss is oideied tho suigoou has to soo that it 
fits III in itcly, the iieeessaiy omount of piessuio being obtained by 
me Ills of a stcil spring, to which n pad la attached The jiad 
slioitld bo so aitnnged iia to picss, not into tho ojioning tlnongh 
whn h tho heinia has eomo, but i vthoi on its sides, so as to facili- 
tate ifs contiaotion anil iieimiiieut elosuic Thu main 
shonld be in the neiglibouiliooil of the neok of the sac, if tho pad 
I>rcsses into tho oponing, tho tendency is to keeii tho oxiening 
patent The principle of the mpplo shaped piul, hequcntly oideiod 
foi umbilical hcinm, is evil, a flat pad piopieily applied and hold 
in. position, by an elastic bandage is the piopor aiiangcmont for 
lestraniing an umbilical henna UTo tinss is to be aiipbed until 
the henna is completely lednood, it will only do hoim by pressing 
on the eontents of tho unrotliioed hernia In some hoinns, gene- 
rally those of liigo size, it is found impossible to keep them up by 
means of a tiuss , in siieh eases an elastic Imndajgo will sometimos 
ofleet tho object, in others vanoua opoiations bfavo been recom 
mended, They are spoken of as “the radical eure of henna," m 
oontiadistmction to the so called “palliative treatment by means 
of a tiiiss ’* An attempt has been made above to show that a truss 
may nwUeally cure o henna Tho pimoiples involved in the 
opeiations desewbod are ( 1 ) obliteration of the neok of tlie sac, 
( 3 ) obhtomtion ef tho olionnel through which the hernia has de- 


scended, (a) oblitciatimi of the sac itaolt, ( 1) jilngging of the chiinni 1 
by mvaginating tho Iudso skm The fliat and second aie sxjtcially 
impoituit, as in them tho suigion imitatLS niturc’s way oj 
atteinptiug to ouie the tendency to he'inal jh otinsion 

Il teditoMe Seinia, — lleie the main syinptoin is a tumour in one 
oi othei of the situations aheadj icfi lied to, oi long Btiiuding and 
gencially of huge si/c, in which tho contents of tho tumoin, in 
whole oi in pnit, cinnot be pushed hick into tho ahdomen The 
uicdueibilitj IS duo eithoi to itslngu size oi to changes wluch luic 
taken iilaco in the contents, eitlici indiii ttions or adhcbiona Suili 
a tninoni is a constant souicc oi danger its contents am liable, 
fioin then exposed situiition, to ingtiiy fiom extein il violence, it 
has a constant toiidcnoy to incieasa in sire , it may at any tuiio 
become stiaiigulated, oi tlie contents may inflame, and stiaiigiila 
tion may occtii secondarily to tlie inflainmatioii It is accompanied 
by dr-igging sensations icfciied lo tlic abdonion, colie, djsiiepsn, 
and constipation, winch may in its tuin lead to obstiuctiou, that 
IS to say, a stoxipage of the passage of tlic contents of tli it poitiuu 
of tho intcalinaf e iiial wliicix lies iii tlio heiiiial tumoin "W lien an 
iricdueiblo huma beeonics puiifnl and tcndoi, a locil xieiitoiiitis 
has oceiuied, which icscmblcs in many of its symptoms a case of 
bti angulation 

Tho treatment of iiiciluciblelinnianiaj be palliatiie s bigfri.ss 
maj bcwoin toiwovenl the swelling fiom getting Inigci , the bowels 
must bo kept ojien, and all iiiegulaiities of diet avoided A peiaoii 
w ith such a htinia is m constant dan gel, and moie than palliation is 
called foi An aUemi>t should bo made to loduee the heima — (1) by 
laying tho patiint on Ins bock, laisiiig bis buttocks, adniinisteiing 
puigativcs, •mil staiving liini (poiscieiing attention to those points 
may so lednco the size ot the contents that the hernia may bo lo 
turned), 01 (2) by means of an clastic bandage oiiBfully applied so 
as to piesa continuously on the tniiioux, and gi aduiilly luess it back 
into the abdominal cavity By this simple means latgc iiieduciblo 
heini-B, which have withstood nil attempts at reiluotion, Imi e heoii 
lelnincd into the abdomen attci elastic xncssuic has been caiefnlly 
and ooutuinonsly applied toi a few clays (8) The siiigion mvy 
cut down on tbo henna, uniki sliict antiseptic piccautioiiB, opiii 
tlie sac, divide any omental ailbcsiuiiB, ligatine and cut away in 
dniated omentum, lotmn tlie bowel, and then tie tho neck oi the 
sac Such an opoi.itioii is uiijnstib iLle unless othci means hni o 
been faiily tiled and failed, and unless the henna is giving iisf 
to such symptoms tint the usefulness of the piticnt is inteifiicd 
with 

Sbangululed Jlerma — Iii this the contents me eonatiieiod, and 
the flow of blood into the tumoiu mid fioin tlio tumoin is stopiitd 
Tho symptoms are — nnnsea, vomiting flisl of bilious matlci, altei a 
tune of fpcal mattoi, a twisting, biiiiiing pain gouciolly lefiiied to 
tho umbihc,u% intestinal obstiuction, a muck wiiy pulse, pain on 
piossuie ovei tho tumoui aud m tlio abdomen neai tbo tninoiu, 
tbo abdomen tenso and tympiaiiitio, and no iinpul&o on couglnng, 
becanse the contents of the tumom me piacticaUy out off fiom the 
geneial abdominal contents The piaticnt has an anxious oi.x»<-s 
Sion Soonei oi later, fiom eight liouis to eight days, il the 
btiiMignlatiDU is nnielisved, the tumoin will become livid and cm 
phyaematoas , moitiflcation has occuilcd, cind gangtine of the 
bowel at the neck of the sao will taka place, followed by ixtiava 
sation of the inlestmal contents into tlio abdominal caixty, the 
patient becomes oollapsed, and dies eomatosa 

Tho tioatniont of a stiangnlated henna admits of no delay, delay 
IS fatal If die symplonis aio not veiy acute, and if tho case is seen 
eoily, attomxits may tic made by laige cnemata and by tho application 
of cold to the tumoui to leduco the congested condition, and lelievo 
tho stiangulotion But those attempts must not bo peiseveied with 
loi more than two oi thiee hours If the sli angulation eontmues, 
then tho potieut shonld be told that his cose is one which adnnta of 
no delay Ohloiofoim should be administeied , anothei attemiit to 
retninthe contents by piessiire (teimed “tlia toMs") shoiild be 
mode If this has aheady been fniily tiled, and if tha symptoms 
indicate lugeiioy, no piolengcd attempts at taxis aie juatinable, 
because the condition of Uio lioinial contents may be such that 
they connot beni tlio piossuie The taxis to be successful should 
bo mode in a din otion opposite to the one m which tha hernia has 
come down The inguinal hernia should be piessed upwards, out 
wards, and back ■wauls, the femoral heinia downwoids, baekivsids, 
and up-wards The laigei tho henna -the greater is 'the clianco of 
Btitcess The slightest gurgle indicales tliat success is neni If 
tsxis does not succeed then tho surgeon must cut down on file 
tumom, ceiefully dividing the diffeient coveiings until he reaches 
the sao Tho sao is thou opened, tho oonstnction divided, care 
being taken not to injuie the bo-wel The condition of fiio bowel 
IS then examined, and if it is glistening, how evei blaolc it may be, 
it is returned into the obdomen If it has lost its glistening 
aspect, if it IB hko " wot parohmant,’’ then the case is very doubt 
fbl If in doubt, relieve the conetiiotion and leave the bowel in the 
sac Never open file bowel, howevei bad it looks , it may recover , 
and if it does not burst for uoine home oftei-wards, tha ohences ate 
■/ikiunnTiii may foim at the neok of the sao and lessen the risk 
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Dfo^tiavasihoii into the abdoramil cmty— L f'sca.l fiatuH Will be I ^ho mfo&ted liia piovmce, but Ills sumniiiy iii&isuios 


the 3L9u]t The omtiatiiin, if healthy, may hn retuiiicd, oi li co^ 
gosied and mdiiiatod, it may he ligatuied an<l cut oft Aftu tho 
boivd 19 letiuiioil tlio •wouiul is seivii iipj ‘iiul a pid. and ilmnol 
buidage ipiilicd A dose of opium elioiild bo givta to pieTrent 
movcnn-iit of Uu- bowtls On tho tliud d ly a doso of castoi oil la 
adm-iiiistoiod if tho bowels do not open ual'iiiUy A tiuss n 
appludaftn tho w'ound is heilLd befoisllio patioiit is illowod to 
get out of bed litauv couiiiluitioiib wlin li miy ocelli cannot lieio 
boiefuiedto Any one bnlleung fiom boiiii'i sliotild take gioat 
pftio to obtain an aoeuiately fitting tiuss, nml should iiineinbti 
that, vrlionovcT any syrajitoms leapiiibluig in any dogice thoso of 
stiaiigulatiou ociui, any delay in the tieilnicuf w not only dangi i 
OU3 but iniy piove fital A medic il niiu should at ouco he eoni 
mniueited with He in his imii has to lemembei tint when a 
patient asks his adiiee, conixilamiiiK of symptoms leseniblitig 
stiangiilation, ho must I'eatmiio nil tlie sitiiitioiis whcio hriiiia 
may occui, becaiiae Uio heiiiial tumoin inaj bo so small tint it has 
eaeapeil the iiotieo of the pitiont Any assoition on the pitients 
p u t tli it ho does not iiiflei ftoni lieiiiin must loceiie no weight 
Tho siLigeon must satisfy liiinaclf by ooulni inspection and in innal 
0-Kaiiiimition If an oiieiation is neccssai y ho may w ith conbdcni o 
say that the opeiatioii is not iti itself a daiigeious one, while, on 
the otlipi linnu, ho can assuie the jiatient that any delvyis most 
oeitimlj o\eessitely dmgeions (T C) 

HERN03AND, chief town and Beat of the adniinistra- 
tion of the ka of Westei Nonland ou tho ea-st coast of 
Svvedrn, is built on the islnni of Heino (connected nitli 
the mtinUii'l by bridges), about 3 miles south of the 
moiitli of the Angerinan iivei, and 230 miles iioilli of 
Stookholia It is tho seat of a bishop and possesses a 
fine oh'tich, elected in 1843—16 Theie aia engine woiLs, 
Uinbei-yaids, saw mills, and vaiious manufacfcoiies in the 
town The haiboiir is good In 1878, 33 Tesaels, chiefly 
engaged in tho fctmboi tiade, with a total buitlien of 7608 
tons, euteiod and cleaied at the poit Tai is also oxpoited, 
and theio is an institution foi pisoicultuio in the town 
Heinosand was founded in 1S84, and leceived its fust 
town piivileges ftom John III in 1687 Tho population 
in 1876 was 4012 

HERO AND LEANDER Hoio, the beautiful piiestess 
of Venus at Sostos, was theie seen by Leandei, a joutli 
of AbyJos, at tho celebration of the festival of Venus and 
Adonis Ho became deeply enaiuouied of hei, and found 
that day an oppoitunity of deolauiig his passion, which 
she rotmnod , and na hoi position rendeied then mniiiage 
inipossiblo, they agieed to cany on a clandestine intei- 
course Nightly Heio placed a lamp in the top of tho 
towel wheie she dwelt by the sea, and Leandoi, guided by 
It, swam the dangeioua Hellespont One stoimy night the 
lamp was blown out, and Leandoi xieiished On finding 
lus body next morning on the shoie, Ileio flung herselt 
lilt) the waves 

IlofeiBiiLa IS 111 iJo to tins fnnous tala by Viigd (Oee»ff , m 25S) 
mil by Statius (TVlcS , vi 635 ) Oiid (Jiet , s-vni andxiv) has 
composed an oxustlo fioni Leandoi to Hcio, and one fiom IIoio to 
Lcandei Tint tho stoiy is best known flora tho woii of Mus mis 
(see Mos 1 tfs), whiUi has bean repoatodly tianslatod into modem 
i uioxKan liiigiiagcs TUelfeio awl Lea/ubt of hlailowo and Chap 
man ii an imitition and oapansiou of the iioik of Musilus 

HEROD was the name of a family of Idumman oiigm, 
winch displaced the Asmoneans as the luleis of Judaea 
The founder of the dynasty, and its most notable repiesen 
titive in every way, was Herod tho Gieat, who was king 
of tho Jews for about thiity-aevon yeais, from 40 to 4 u o 
Heiod’s fathei was Antipater, who during tho lioubles 
which bioko out m the family of Alexander Jannmns, 
attached hirrwelf to ETyicamis, the woak-mindod son of 
Alexandei In this way Antipatei, though an Idumsean, 
soon became the most powerful man m Judiea, nnd in the 
Alexandrian war gave such effectual help to Julius Cmsar 
that the dictafcoi made him piocuiatoi of Judoaa, TTyioanua 
bei^ high priest (47 u o) The same yarn, at tho ago 
or twenty.five, Herod was appointed govemoi of Galilee 
by bi8 fathei He soon gave proof of the remark- 
able energy of his character in rooting out tlie banditti 


gave a banille to the enemies of liis house at Jemsilern, 
and he was summoned befoio the Baiilicdun Thcic lie 
appealed, not m the gaib of an accused peison, but 
goigeoubly attiied, and attended by a giixid of soldicis 
He found it expedient, however, to wtnlidi aw f loiii J ci us ilem 
without awaiting the sentence He letiied to Hjna, wlieio 
he met with a giacious leception liuin Sextus Co-sai, who 
apiiointed him governor of Goele-Syiia IIcioil now m.mlied 
with an aimy against Jeiiisalom, but at the pci suasion of his 
father and biotliei was induced to depait 1111110111 exacting 
vengeance on his enemies Aftei the death ot Casai, 
tho foitunea of Ileiod weie affected by nil the cli.inges 
which befell the Roman etato When Cassius took the 
command m the East, and began togathei his stienglli foi 
tho final struggle which was decided at Philippi, Heiod 
managed to win his fa\oui by the leaduiess with which he 
laised hia shaio of the heavy exactions imposed upon the 
East About tho same time his falhoi was poisoned, and 
to Ileiod fell the task of aienging his death, as well ns of 
snppoiting the inteiests of Ins house in Palestine Aflci 
Philippi he gimeil Antony ovei hy laigo pnosculs of money 
Ho nnd his biotliei Phasael weio ap^iuiiiLod tutiaichs of 
Judien In 40 no the Pm Lilians ajipo nod upon the stono, 
oveiian the whole of Syiia, find placed on flic tlnoiic ot 
Judjen Antigonus, son of Aiistobulus, md icpicscutitno of 
the iixnl blanch of tho Asmonemi house iJi lod was < oir 
pletely oveipoweierl, and, aftei pining liis lokitncs in 
eafety, ao fai os he could, ho haslcnod to Umne to 1 u In- 
case before Antony and Octavinims Ho sue ccoilcil I it ^ nnd 
his expectation, foi, while he mount only to aiUot,ito the 
ckmis of Hyreanus theAsmonoan, the tw'o heads ol the '-tato 
made him king oi Jiidtua Ifeiod ictuincd home willioiic 
delay, and set about tho task of wiuiuiig tho kingdom 
allotted to him Owing chicily Id the slackness oi llie 
Roman generals who should haie helped him, il ii.is ilm 0 
yoais betoro ho succeeded in taking Jouisakin (37 i i ) 
Bofoie that event he had maiiicd the bcaiililiil IM uiiunio, 
aininrcss of tho Asmonoau house, a gi inddiiiiglilti luilh of 
Aiistobiiliis and Hyicaiiiis Ifiiod’s u.iiJ} iiica 11 us woio 
ciuol, ho put to death all tho inuiuhii- uf tho sanhi dim 
except two, and spatod no 0110 thiif wiis likely to sf mil m 
his way Aiistobulns, tho jouthful bioLlici nf jSFtmnnmc, 
whom he had appointed high piicst, ii laiiscd to hp 
treacheiously diowned hocanse ho was too pupiil.ii with the 
patiiotic paity On this occasion Akxmulia, tnollui of 
Austobiilus, induced Cloopatia to take Iici pitl.ainl Heioil 
had to apiiear befoio Antony to niiswci tin* Lhnii,c of 
murdeiing thopunco Again Iluiod knew Inn. to gun the 
Roman, and ho ictuinod home with cuiiIiiihimI puwoi 
Duung the wai of Actiuni, Iforoil had the good foi time to 
be engaged in a war with tho king uf Atahm on AiiluiiyS 
behalf, and so escaped tho iisk of fighting ngimM Orti- 
vianus Yet ho lecogni^ud tho d.ingei of his po ition .t , the 
friend of Antony, and faced it w'llh In . usual com.igc and 
foiesight Ilastonmg to Rhode- (30 11 < ), lip ippL.upil m 
tho piesence of tho conquoioi, and .i\owmg his lojally tf 
his fiiend Antony, proffcied the sanip faithful spivno t< 
Octarianus Octavianus was giariou-, niul ipuiaiiti d thfc 
conataut fiiend and pation of irerodto the I'lid Tins was 
the last criBu of Heiod’s life , ho wa- licrccfoiwatil undis 
puted king of Judma, and next tu Agiipp.i. Uie most Uubtccl 
fiiend of Augustus. But while the fiicnd nf the gicut, anil 
prosperous in all oxtoi nal rekitions, Nemesis panmed him in 
hiB family ’When summoned to answer for hiniself before 
Antony, and again on Insjounipy to lUiodeu, he lift the 
beautiful and beloved hlaiiamno in charge of one of bin 
ftionds but with tho cruel injunction that eho fthould bo 
put to death flhould anything bcrioue befall luinsolf. On 
both occasions Marinmne diseovorod the socrot, ond, instead 
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of legal cTmg the command as a pioof of his joalons love, 
abhoried ifc as anothoi instance ot the ciuelty which had 
not spaied so many of hei nearebt relatives A horrible 
tiagbily ensued Maiianme openly expressed hci disgust, 
and lleiod, fuuoiis with rage, jealousy, and rejected love, 
oideied hei death The violence of liia feelings threw him 
into a dangoious malady, and even diovo him to the veige 
ot insanity His mind novel lecovered its healthy tone, 
and in l.itci yeais the avengoi again ovei took him In the 
meantimo his government was maiked by the gieatest 
inagmhcouco and appaiont success Ilia tmbnlent subjects 
woio kept tolciably quiet in spito of heavy taxes He 
managed to gialifyliis love foi Gieekand Roman life, and 
yob he avoidod Mounding Loo deeply the busooptiLilities of 
tho Jews Tho nfagnificonthnil dings which ho laisedweio 
the most bi ilhant piodiicts of his leign IIo icbuilt Idamaiia, 
calling it Sebasto, fiom the Gieek name foi Augustus Tie 
conveited the small town of Stiato’s Towei into a magnifi- 
cent seipoiL with an aitiQcial haihoui, iindei the name of 
Cc',aica Theso and othci towns which ho built neio 
fill lushed with tenqiles, thoaties, aqueducts, and all the 
othoi oinamental and useful aii2ihanco3 ol Qieek and 
Roman life In tho city of Jeinsaleni even ho built a 
thc<atio, and an amjihitheatiQ outside of it A more 
patriotic woik was the lebnildmg of the temple (begun 20 
B c ), which had sufieiod gieatly dining the late troubles, 
it was on a vciy maguifloont scale, and lasted nme yeais 
and a half, oven then being unfinished Equally necessary 
and equally significant of his lolation to his subjects was 
-Hio construction of strong foitiessos m vaiions paits of tho 
country Tho last yeais of Herod’s life weie darkened by 
tho letiiin of those family tioubles which had pieviously 
overcast it ITistwo sons byMaiiamno had been educated 
at Romo, and letiiinod, 17 B c , to Judoia Their Asinonean 
doseonl, then youth, beauty, and acoomplishmeuls, and 
then too iiitoicsting histoiy gamed them the most enthn- 
snslio po^nilauly among tho Jews Then fathei himself 
was piuud of them But Pheioias and Salome, biothei 
and siHtoi of Iloiod, did all they could to sow jealousy and 
suspicion Uoiod’s mind was too painfully open to daik 
insinuations, and ho lecalled his eldest son Antipatei to 
coiinteihalanco tho mfiaonco of the ABmoncan. jiunces 
Afloi tho aiiival of Antipatei, who was a most iiusuapiilous 
^ilottoi, theio Mas no moie peace or secuiity at the comt of 
Iloiod j things went flora bad to woise, till after many 
years of tho daikcsb intiigue and the bitteiesl domestic 
ooiiteution, tho two sons of Hlariamne were strangled at 
Sebasto Soon aftoi tbo clearest proof was discovered of a 
conspiracy which Antipnter had formed with Pheioias 
against tho life of Ileiod himself The ordei foi the death 
ot Antipalerwas given by Hciod fiom his death-bed Hia 
hoalbh had long been failing, after tho cruellest toimenta 
of both mind and body, he died Inc The birth of 
Chiist took place in the same year as Herod’s death, but 
this, as IS well known, occuiied four years before the date 
fixed as the bogmnmg of tho Chnstian era The massacre 
of tho littlo childien at Bethlehem is not mentioned by 
Josoplius among tho honors of Herod’s last days He was 
buried with great magnificence His will, by which the 
greater part of his domuiions was bequeathed to his sons 
by Malthace, a Samaritan, was confirmed by Augustus 
Herod’s name is doubtless one of the most repulsive in 
histoiy. Ho was a man of wonderful energy and sagacity 
lie saw clearly that Romo was tho hmgo on which 
everything turned, and that no policy could be sueoess- 
ful which did not depend upon h.ei leading men His 
skill in understanding those men, in concdiatuig them, 
and making himself useful to them, was very great Thus 
he mado tho successive masters of the world his willing 
friends, and out of all tho crises of his fate emerged victo- 
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I nous But his hands wero red with tho blood of his ovm 
[ household, when his positron oi his mteipsts weie touched 
no sciuple could aiiest him All that can be said m his 
favoui IS that many of liis ciuel measui ea cost him unsiieak- 
able agony of mind, and that he was siiiqily moie export 
than his iivals at the weapons which weie in common use 
m the political life of tho time 
The gicat souicc foi the life of lliioil is, JobopLui , hut such 
uiitoisas Stiabo oi Diuti Casuua aic ol acivu o ui fuillioi illnstia- 
tini; it Useful moiloiu uoihs aio Haiiai itli, Neiit ilamcnttxcku 
ZeitgestlMlile , tho -noili. of the ■^amo mmo hy tschuiei , Euild, 
GlscJimMo dcs Poll a Jtxul, vol iv , ICiiiii, OFscliiMe Jiaa ton 
A'ii^faa, \ol i , andMilman'a Histoiy of lJu, Jcui, lol ii (T K ) 
HEROD AHTIPAS, son. of Heiod the Gieat by the Sama- 
iitm Malthace, and full biotliei of Archelaus, locoived as his 
shaio of hia fathei ’a dommion?. the jnovinceb of Galileo and 
Pei«a Like his father, Antipas had a turn foi architec 
tuie heiebnilt and fortified the town of Sepphoiis, he 
also fortified Betharamptha, and called it Julias aftei tho 
wife of tho empeioi Above all ho founded tho important 
town of Tibeiias on the west shoie of the Sea of Galilee, 
with institntiona of a distinctly Greek chaiactei Antipaa 
IS mentioned more than once in gosiiel history under the 
name of Hoiod He it was who was called a “fox” 
by Cluibt He is erroneously spoken of as a king in Mark 
VI 11 It w'us to him th it Jesus was sent hy Pilate to be 
tried Bat it is in connexion with his wife Herorlias that 
he IS best known, and it wns thioiigh bei that lus misfoi- 
tiines atose He was married fiist of all to a daughter of 
Aietas, the Arabian king , but, making the acquaintance of 
Heiodias, tho wife of his hiothei Philip (not the tetiaroh), 
ditimga visit to Home, ho was fascinated hy hei andaiiangod 
to many liei hloaiitime his Aiahian wife discovered the 
plan and esca^ied to hei fathoi, who made wai on Heiod, 
and completely defeated his aimy John the Bajilut con- 
demned his maiiuge with Heiodias, and m conbeqiionce 
was put to death in the way desciibed in the gospels and in 
Josephus Whan Ileioilios’s biothei Agiqipn was appointed 
king by Caligula, she was detoimmod to see hei husband 
attain to an oqiiol eminence, and persuaded him, though 
natmaUyoi a quiet and unambitious temperament, to make 
thejouinoy to Rome to ciave a crown from the emperor 
Agiqiiia, however, managed to induence Caligula against 
hm Antipas was depiived of his dominions, and banished 
to Lyons, Ileiodias voluntniily sharing his exile 

HEROD PHILIP, son of Heiod the Great by Cleo- 
patia of Jerusalem, received the fetiarcliate of Ituissa 
and oUier distiicts to the N E of the Joidnn He is a 
different from the first husband of Heiodias, also 

colled Phihp by St hlaik (vi 17), and was raaiued to 
Salome the daughter of Heiodias Philip is described as 
an excellent lulei, who loved peace, and was careful to 
mamtam justice, and spent his time m his own teiritones 
He was also a builder of cities, one of wbich was Csasorea 
Philqipi, and another was Bethsaida, which ho called J ulios 
He died after a leign of thuty-seven yeais , and his domi- 
nions weie incorporated m the province of Syria 

3IERODIANS (‘HpwSioi/ot), a sect oi paity mentioned 
m SciiptuTo as having on two occi^ions — once in Galilee, 
and again in Jerusalem — mamfested an unfriendly disposi- 
tion towards Jesns (Mark iii 6, zii 13, Matt xxii. 6, 
of also Mark vm 15) In each of these cases their name 
is coupled with that of the Phansees According to many 
mterpreteis the coUrtiers or soldiers of Heiod Antipos 
(“Milites Heiodrs," Jerome, “Dienei Herodis,” Luthei) 
are intended, but more probably the Herodians wero a 
public political party, who distinguished themselves from 
the two great historical parties of post exilian Judaism by 
the foot that they were and had been sincerely friendly to 
Herod tho Great and to hia dynasty (r/ such f oimationa as 
** Caasanara,” “ Pompoiani ”) For the evidence which goes 
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to illow that neither the Pharisees noi the Sadduceea as 
such could in consistency have been really thus triendly, 
reference may be made to Hausrath (especially his Nen,- 
TestatnentlicJie Zevtgeaohichte, and article “ Herodianei ” in 
Sch6nkel’si?»6fZ-Z;(;iiJ8toii), and to "Wellhaueen {Plutrisaet « 
Sailducaei, 1873) It is possible that, to gam adherent'i, 
the Heiodian paifcy may have been in the habit of lepre- 
senting that the establishment of a Heiodian dynasty would 
be favomable to tho realization ot the theocracy , and this 
111 turn may suggest some explanation of Teifcullian'a (De 
Piceac) ) palpably absurd allegation that the Herodians 
regarded Heiod himself as the Messiah 

HERODIANUS, the author of a Gieek histoiy of the 
period extending from 180 to 238 ad Of his origin and 
condition in life veiy little is known He was in Rome in 
203, and seems to have hold some public oflSce It has 
been conjectuied that he was first “proomatoi C8e3ana”and 
afterwards “legatus” of the Sicilian provinces, and that, 
while fulfilling his official duties, he wrote at intervals the 
history which bears hie name It is entitled "HpoiStavou 
ttJs fjera MapKov BooriXeias tcrropifflv /Si^Xta oktio, and it 
nariatas the events of the hfty-eight yeais that intervened 
between the death of Maicus Aurehna and the pioclamaiion 
of Goidianua III The naiiative is of special value foi 
the leigns of the empcioia subsequent to Alexander Severus, 
with whom the work of Dion Cassius ends As an histoiian 
Herodianus has prominent merits and defects Hie work has 
the value that attaches to a lecord written by one cluoaiclmg 
the events ot his own times, gifted with respectable powers 
of obsQivation, indubitable candom, and independence of 
view But he puefers tho interest of style to the interest 
of truth, and is thus led into exaggerations and errors The 
inner life and thought of Borne, the formidable baibaiion 
pressure on her boideis, are alike unheeded, that he may 
blazon his pages with the dazzling vicissitudes of the 
purple Though the somewhat sobei declamations which 
he intioduces aie apt to beoome tedious, his story is on the 
whole clear, graceful, and vivacious The fiequent anti- 
theses and studied tiioks of phrase savour of the ihetoncal 
schools Imitations of Thucydides and Latinisras are 
frequent Yet in the main his style retains an oiiginal casf^ 
a genuine unbonowed beauty, and contrasts favoniably with 
the thin, affected Atticism of the period Extensive use has 
been made of Heiodianus bylatei chronicleis His history 
was fiibt translated into Latin in the end of the 15th century, 
by the famous Angelo Poliziano 

HEEODIANUS, AUliits, a famous grommaiian of 
antiquity, called by Pnscian “maximus auotoi aitisgiam- 
matic» ” He was the son of the giammaiian Apollonnis, 
was bom at Alexandria, and resided at Rome He was 
pationizecl by tho emperor Maicus Aurelius (161-180 ad ), 
to whom ha dedicated his great tieatise on prosody This 
■was a work in twenty books, called KaOoXu^^ IZpoo-uSra, 
which included also an account of the etymological part of 
grammar An epitome of it has been pieservod Abstracts 
of a treatise on difficult woids and peculiar forms, called 
*Emfiepurfj.ot, are also extant Besides these, Heiodianus 
wrote various other treatises , but of the large numbei of 
titles quoted, some are probably merely names for parts of 
larger works Only one of them has come down complete — a 
tieatise on monosyllables (irrpl /lov^pou? Xe^eois) Mumeious 
quotations, however, and considerable fragments still exist 

Fabricms (JSibl Oioc vi 278 ayy ) enumorates his worloi and 
the passagoa whom they aio q-aotod Lena {Ileiodiant iedtntn 
ieltquia, Lipjs 1867— 70) has collected and thoroughly oditod all tlie 
leinams 

HERODOTUS, according to the best authorities, 
was bom in or about the year 484 B o He was a native 
of Halicarnassus, a cify which belonged originally to tho 
Doric Hexapohs, situated towards the south-'weBterji comer 


of Asia Minor, but which from a date conaideiably anteiior 
to the biith ot Herodotus had been excluded fiom the 
confederacy, and was an isolated Gieek town, dependent 
upon the Persians Heiodotus was thus born a Peisian 
subject, and such he continued until he was thirty oi five- 
and-thiity years of age At the time of his birth, Hahcai- 
nassus was nndei tho rule of a queen called Artemisin, who 
had been allowed by the Peisians to succeed to tlie sove- 
reignty of her husband, and was mistiebs, not only of 
Halicarnassus, but also of Cos, Ni&yiiis, and Calydna The 
yeai of her death is unknown, but sho left her ciown to 
her son Pisindelis (bom about 498 b c ), who was succeeded 
upon the thione by his son Lygdaims about the time that 
Herodotus giew to mauhood Tho family of Heiodotus 
belonged to tho ■upper rank of the citizens IIis father 
was named Lyxes, and his mothei Hhteo, oi Dijo Ho 
had a brothei Theodoie, and an uncle oi ronsiu called 
Panyasia, who was an epic poet, and a poiaoiiage ot so much 
importance that the tyiant Lygdaniis, suspecting him of 
treasonable piojects, put him to death It is likely that 
Herodotus deiiveil fiom this neai relative that love of 
letters which led him at an eaily age to the caieful study 
of the existing Gietk hteiatuie, and deteimmod him ulti- 
mately to engage in the composition of lus gioat woik It 
IS piobable also that he shared his lelativc’s political 
opmions, and was eithei exiled fiom Ifalicaiiiassiis, oi 
qmtted it voluntoiily, at the time of his execution 

Of the education of Herodotus no moie can be said than 
that it was thoroughly Gieek, and embraced no doubt the 
three subjects essential to a Gieek libeiivl odiKatiun — 
giammai, gymnastic training, and music Theio is no 
reason to suppose that he went beyond tho nails of Ins 
native city for insti notion in this, tho uidiuaiy, cuiiiciiluni 
or that he enjoyed any special advantages iii lospect of thcbo 
eaily studies They would bo regaided as completed w hoti 
he attained the age of eighteen, and took lank among the 
“ ephebi ” or " euenes” of hia native city Undoi ouliniiiy 
ciicumstances a Greek of this ago began at unto his duties 
as a citizen, and found m tho cxcitomont of political lifo suih- 
ciont employment foi hia gi owing energies I’lit vn hen a i ity 
was inled by a despot oi tyrant, tins outlet n.is w iiiting, 
no political lifo woitliy of the iiamo o\i-.ted , and ytmtlm of 
spiiil, moio especially those of siipoiiui abilities, had to cast 
about foi some othei field in which to distinguish tln-ni 
selves Heiodotus may thus havohad Ins thoughts tin nod 
to literatuie as furnishing a not unbatislactcnj ciiieui, and 
may well have been oncouiaged in Ins chmci liy tlm cxmnjdc* 
of Panyasis, who, whethei his cousin oi Ins iiiulr, veas 
certainly his eldoi, and had alicudy giiiimd a icputalion by 
his writings when Heiodotus was still an infant At any 
late It IS deal fiom tho extant ■woik of Ilcioclotiis llmt he 
must have devoted himself eaily to tlm litciary life, aucl 
commenced that extensive course of i fading which rcndcia 
him one of the most instinctive as well as one of the most 
chaiming of nneiont wiiteis Tho poetical lilwatuio of 
Greece was in his time already laigo , the pioso litenituio 
was moiB extensive than is gencially supposed, yet 
Heiodotus shows an intimate accjuaintauc c with tho whole 
of it He has diunk at tho Iloinciic cistern till hts entire 
being IS impregnated with tho indue nco tlicmeo dfiivcd. 
The J/zad and the Odifssci/ aie as fumiUar to him os 
Shakespearo to tho most highly educalad of modern Kiighdi 
men He is acquainted with tho poeius of tho epic cj cle, 
the Gypi la, the Sp^ffoni, (fee He quotes oi oUierw iso shows 
familiarity ivith tho wiitings of Ilcsiud, Oleii, Muaoius, 
Hacis, Lysistiatus, Archilochus of Parus, Alcanis, BapTiho, 
Solon, AEsop, Aiisteas of Pioconncsus, Simonides of Ccoe, 
Hirynichus, AEschylus, and Pindar lie quotes and cnti- 
oizes Hccatmus, the best of tho i>ruso writctn ■w’lio had pro 
ceded him, and makes numerous allusions to other authors 
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of the same class It may be questioned whether theie was 
ony single woik of importance m the whole lange of extant 
Gieek litoiatiiie with the contents of which Heiodotua had 
not made himself acquainted by the lime that he nndeitook 
the composition of his “ History ” 

It must not, howevei, be supposed that the great Hali- 
cainassiaii was at any time a meie lecluse student Theie 
can be no reasonable doubt that fiom a veiy early age his 
inquiiing disposition led him to engage in tiavels, both in 
Greece and in foieign countiiea, which must have been 
continued yeai aftei year for a oonsideiable period, and 
which made him as fainiliai with men as with books He 
tiaveised Asia Minoi and Euiopean Gieece in all dueetious, 
piobably moie than once , he visited all the most important 
islinds of the Archipelago, — Rhodes, Cypius, Delos, Faios, 
Thasos, fSamothiace, Ciete, Samos, Cytheia, and .^gina 
He undeitook the long and peiilous journey fiom Saidis to 
the Peisian capital Susa, passed some consideiable time 
at Babylon, and wont a voyage to Colchis, and another along 
the westoiii shoics uf the Black Sea as fai as the estuaiy 
of the Dmcpei , he travelled in Scythia and in Thiace, 
visited Ztinto and hfagiia Oraecia, exploied the antiquities 
of Tyie, coasted along the shores of Palestine, saw Gaza, 
and made a long stay m Egypt At the most moderate 
estimate, his tiavels coveied a space of thiity-one degrees 
of longitude, oi 1700 miles, and twenty-foui of latitude, or 
neatly the same distance Hor was he content, like the 
modem touiist, with hasty glimpses of the countiies which 
ho visited At all the more inteiasting sites he took up 
ins abode foi a time, he examined, he inquiied, he made 
measuiements, he accumulated mateiials Having in hie 
nund the scheme of his gieat woik, he gave ample time to 
the olaboiation of all its paits, and took caie to obtam by 
puisonal obsoivation a full knowledge of all the various 
■countiies which weio to foim the scene of his naiiative 
The tiavels of lleiodotus seem to have been chiefly 
accomplished botwocu his twentieth and liis thiity'^eventh 
yoiii (iCi-417 no) It was probably in his early manhood 
that as a Poisian subject he visited Susa and Babylon, 
taking advantage of the Peisian system of posts which he 
dosptibes in his fifth book IIis residence in Egypt must, 
•on the other hand, have been subsequent to 460 b 0 , since 
ho saw the skulls of the Peisians slam by Inaras in that 
yoai Bkulls are laiely visible on a battlefield foi more 
than two oi thiee seasons aftei the fight, and we may 
theiefoio presume that it was during the reign of loams 
(4G0-154 Bc), when the Athenians had gieat anthoiily 
in Egypt, that he visited the counliy, making lumself 
known as a learned Gieek, and theiefoie receiving favour 
and attention on the part of the Egyptians, who weie so 
much beholden to his countrymen On his return fiom 
Egypt, as he proceeded along the Syrian shore, he seems 
«to have landed at Tyre, and from thence to have gone to 
Thasos, which loy off the coast of Thiace IIis Scythian 
travels aio thought to have taken place piior to 450 B o 
It 13 a question of some interest from what centre oi 
•conties these various expeditions were made Up to the 
time of the execution of Panyasis, which is placed by 
■chionologists in or about the year 467 b a , there is every 
reason to behove that Halicarnassus was the historian’s 
imme , and thus wo may assume that, for some seven or 
•eight years, that city was the point from which he staited 
and to which he returned His travels m Asia Minor, in 
European Greece, and among the islands of the JEgeon 
probably belong to this period, as does also his journey to 
^Insa and Babylon We are told that when he quitted 
Hilicarnossus on account of the tyranny of Lygdamis, in 
or about the year 457 B o , he took up his abode lu Samos 
That island was an important member of the Athenian cou- 
fedeiacy, and m making it his home Herodotus would have 
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put lumself nndoi the piotection of Athens The fact that 
Egjqjt was then largely undei Athenian influence may have 
induced him to proceed, in 467 oi 456 n c , to that countiy 
The complete knowledge that he has of the whole of Egypt 
indicates a stay there ol some years, and it was perhaps not 
till 464 B a that he returned to ins Samian home The 
stones that he had heard in Egypt of Sesostiis may then 
have stimulated him to make voyages fiom Samoa to 
Colchis, Scythia, and Thiace When he had seen these 
countries, he had made acquaintance with almost all the 
legions which weie to be tlie scene of his piojected histoiy, 
and could apply himself to the task of its composition with 
the comfoitable feehng that ho possessed all the local know- 
ledge requisite foi giapliic and telling desciiptiou 

Aftei Herodotus had lesided foi some seven or eight 
yeais in Samos, events occmiecl in his native city which 
induced him to return thithei The tyianny of Lygdamis 
had gone on fiom bad to worse, and at last the citizens lose 
in icbellion against him, and he was expelled Accoiding 
to Smdas, Heiodotns was himself an actoi, and indeed the 
chief actor, in the enteipiise, but noothei authoi confiims 
this statement, which is intimsically improbable It is 
certain, howevei, that a revolt bioke out, that Lygdamis 
was dethroned, and that Halioaruassus became a voluntaiy 
membei of the Athenian confedeiacy, to which it continued 
thencefoith attached Herodotus would now naturally 
return to his native city, and enter upon the enjoyment of 
those lights of fiee citizenship on which e\ eiy Gieek set a 
high value He would also, if he had by this time com- 
posed his histoiy, Ol any considerable portion of it, begin 
to make it known by leoitation among his friends and 
acquaintance Theie is reason to believe that these first 
attempts to push himself into notice were not received with 
much favoui, — the piopheb did nob obtain lionoui in Ins 
own countiy, — his countrymen ridiculed the woik which 
they liad been expected to acimiie , and the disappointed 
antboi, chagimed at his failure, piecipitately withdiew from 
hia native town, and Bought a leiuge in Qteoce iiioper 
(about 447 bo) 

A wnitei of late date (125-200 ab) and low ciedil^ 
Lucian of Samosato, in one of his rhetorical pieces, declares 
that on quitting Halicarnassus Herodotus proceeded eliaight 
to Olympia, and finding the qimdtiennial festival in pro- 
gress lecited his work to the assembled mnltitndcs, who 
were highly delighted with it, and fieely e’vpiesaed their 
admiiation The statement, howevei, is improbablo, and 
IS lejocted by most ciitics, who point ont with leason the 
unsuitability of the work for recitation before an assemblage 
of persons from all parts of Oieeco, and call attention to 
the Buspioioua circumstance that the stoiy is fiist told 600 
years after the time of its supposed occuiienoe Eiom 
earlier and better writers we learn tliat Athens was the 
place to which the disappointed autlioi betook lumself, and 
that he appealed from the verdict of his conntiymen to 
Athenian taste and judgment By recitations held in that 
city he made his work known to the best Grecian intellects, 
and won such approval that in the yeai 445 b c , on the 
proposition of a certain Anytus, he was voted a sum of ten 
talents (£2400) by decree of tba people At one of the 
recitations Thucydides was present with his father, Oloius, 
and was so moved that ha hurst into terns, wheieupon 
Herodotus remarked to the father — “ Oloius, youi son has 
a natural enthusiasm for letters ” 

Athens was at this time the centre of intellectual life, 
and could boast a galaxy of talent such as has raiely been 
gathered together either hofore or since The stately 
PeiicleB, his clever rival Thucydides the son of Melesias, the 
fascinating Aspasia, the eloquent Antiphon, the scientific 
musician Damon, the divine Phidias, Piotagoias the subtle 
disputant, Zeno the inventor of logic, the jovial yet bitter 
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Ocatiaas, the gny Crates, Euupides the master of jiathos, 

S }p]iocle 3 the moat claesic even of the ancients, foimed a 
combination of -whiclL even Athens might be pioud, and 
winch muat have chai ined. the literaiy aspirant Accepted 
into thi3 biiUiant BOLioty, ou faimliar terms -with, all pro 
bably, as he ceitainly was with Oloius, Thucydides, and 
Sophocles, hu cannot hut have found Ins Attic sojourn 
delightful, and have been tempted, like many another 
foieigner, to make Athens hia peiraanent home It is to 
his credit that he did not yield to this temptation At 
Athens ha must have been a dilettante, an idler, without 
politioa.1 lights 01 duties, a meie literary man As such he 
would have soon ceased to be leapeoted in a society where 
htaratuie was not locognized as a separate piofession, 
where a Sociates seived in the infantiy, and a Sojihodes 
cotniaanded fleets, and a Thucydides was general of an 
aim/, anl in Antiphon was for a time at the head of the 
state Men weio not men accotding to Glieck notions 
unless they weie oiti/ons, and Hmodotus, awaie of this, 
robably sharing m the feeling, was anxious, having lost 
13 political status at Halicarnaasna, to obtain such status 
elsewheie At Athens the fianohise, jealously guaidod at 
this poiiod, was not to be attained without great expense 
and difficulty Accoidingly, in the year 4:44 u o , on the 
scheme of sending a colony to Thuiii in Italy being 
broached by Peucles, Ileiodotns was among those who gave 
in then names , and xn the spiing of the following yeai he 
s'lilei from Athens to Italy with the otliei colomsts, and 
became a oitizseu of the new town 

Tiom this point of Uis caieoi, when he had reached the 
age of foi by, we lose oiglit of Heiodotus almost wholly lie 
sooms to have made but few joaiuEys, one to Ciotona, one 
to Metapontum, and one to Athens fabout 430 bo) being 
all that his wotk indicatos Ko doubt he was employed 
mainly, lus Pliny testifies, m letonclimg ond elaboiating his 
geneial histoiy Ho may also liave comisosed at Thnrii 
that special woik on the lustoiy of Assjiia to which he 
twice lefers in his fiist book, ond which is (juoted by 
Aristotle It has been supposed by many that he hved to 
a great age, aud aigaed that “the never to ho mistaken 
fundamental tone of his peiforoianoe is the quiet talkative- 
noss of a highly cultivated, toleiant, intelligent, old man ” 
(Dahlmxnn) Put the indications derived fiom the later 
touches added to hts woik, which form the solo evidence 
on the subject, would rather lead to the conclusion that hu> 
life was not veiy piolonged Theie is nothing in the nine 
books which may not have been written as eaily ns 430 
B 0 , theic 13 no touch winch, even piobably, points to a 
later data than 424 bo As the authoi was evidently 
engaged in polishing up Ins woik to the last, and even 
piomises touches which he does not give, we may assume 
that ho did not much outlive the date last mentioned, oi in 
other words, that he died at about tho age of sixty The 
IJredominant voice of antiquity tells us that lie died at 
Thuiii, wlieie lus tomb was shown in later ages 
lu estimating the gieat work of Heiodotus, and his 
genius as its authoi, it is above all things uecessaiy to con- 
ceive aright what that work was intended to be It has 
been called “a muvoisal history," “a Lisfcoiy of the wars 
between the Gieeks and the baibaiions,” and “a history of 
the struggle between Gieeoo and Pei&ia" But these 
titles are all of them boo comprehensive Ilerodotus, who 
omits wholly the histones of Phcenioia, Caithage, and 
Etruiia, tluea of the most important among the states 
existing in his day, cannot hcive intended to compose a 
“universal history,” the veiy idea of which belongs to a 
later age, He speaks m places as if lus object was to 
record ths wars between the Greeks and tho barbarians , 
but as he omits the Trojan war, in which he fully believes, 
the expedition of the Teuoiians ond Mysians against Thrace 
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and The'j&aly, tho wais connected with tho Ionian coloniza 
tion of Asia Minor, and otheis, it is evident that he does 
not leally aim at embiacing in his naiiative all the wais 
between Gieeks aud baibaiians with which ho was 
acquainted Hoi does it even seem to have been la*, object 
to give an account of tho entiie stiuggle between Cliecco 
and Persia That struggle was not tcimiiiated bj the 
battle of My cole and the captuiB of Sestos iii 179 i c It 
continued foi tint ty jeais longei, to the peace, of Callias 
The fact that Heiodotus ends his lustoiy whcio he does 
shows distinctly that lus mbention was, not to give an 
account oi the entire long contest between tho two coiintiies, 
but to wiiLe the history of a paiticulai wai — tlio gioat 
Persian wai of invasion His aim was as definite a-, that 
of Thucydides, or Schillei, or Najnei, oi ant otlici wiitei 
who has made his subject a pai Lioulai w ar , only ho ololci- 
mmed to tieat it in a ceituiii way Eveiy pnti.il lustoiy 
requiiea an “ intioduction , ” Heiodotus, untiaiiimellod by 
ovamples, lesolved to give his histoiy a magnificent intio 
dnction Thuoyclidos is content with a single intiodnctoiy 
book, forming little inoie than one eighth of Ins woik, 
Heiodotus has six such books, forming tw o tliiids ot tlio 
entile composition 

By this aiiangeineiit ho I'a enabled to lic.it Ins subject in 
the y;a«d\vay, winch is so chaiacteiisLio of him Rl.ihiiig 
it his mam object m his “inlioducLion ” to set hcloio Ins 
readers the pievious lustoiy of tho two nitnms who wcir 
the actors in the great w n, ho is able in ti.unig then 
histoiy to bung into Ins iiaiiativo some .iKoniit oi .ilniu'-t 
all the nations of the known i.oild, and ]i,is loinn to 
expatiate freely upon then googiaidiy, anliqiiitu's, in, inns is 
and customs, and the like, thus giving Ins wmk the “iiin- 
voisal" character which has been dctetled in li, .uiil ‘■u m- 
iQg foi it, without tioncliing upon uinti, tli.it v.iiii.l\, in li- 
ness, and fulness whieli aio a priiieip,il (hum uf ilio best 
histones, and of none inoie than Ins In ti.uiiigtln gmwth 
of Peisia fiom a potty subject kingdom to a v.ist dinnni.int 
empiie, he has occasion to sot unt tlio InsioiiLS of J.mIi.i, 
Media, Assyria, Babylon, Egjpt, ScyLliiii, IJii.wt', .iiid to 
descLibe the countiies and the jicojilis inli.ibiliiig flu in, 
their natuial pioductiuns, cliinato, giogi.qdm.il po'-Uion, 
monuments, ifcc , while, an iiolinii tlio toiiUinpoi.mi'iniH 
changes m Gieeco, he is led to tell of the s.iiions iinui.itunis 
of the Greek race, then cohmics, coniiin i ci», jnogio , in tho 
aits, levolutions, intcinal stiiiggle's, w.us itilh one iiiintlu’i, 
legislation, leligious tenets, and tho like Tlii' gn iti ..t 
variety of episodical mattei is thus iiitiodiicul , 1 nt llii' 
piopriety of the occasion and the iiiodo of iiitiodin lion iiii 
Bach that no complaint can bo made— the t'ln.mlis juiei 
entangle, encumbei, or oven unxilc.is.iiitly inliiiiijil (he 
mam naiiutive 

The most impoitant quality of a lusLoiiiui is Inislwoilln- 
ness, for a professed histoiy is of no v.ihiu unh ss w(‘ t m 
place lelianoe upon its hath It has been tjiu stioni d, both 

in ancient and in laodciu tunes, whctluu tin hi loij of 
noiodotns possesses this cssenluil uquisili* btviial 
ancient wrxteis oall his vciacily iii questioit, .uin mg liim 
of the crime of con->c ions and intrntiiiri.tl niitiiithfiilm'-s 
Modems generally acquit him of this cliiiigi , bill his 
seveier critics still iiigc that, fiom tho iiilirti iit ilrh i ts of 
his charactsi, his credulitj, Im love fif elfeit, and Ins 
and inaccurate habits of thought, ho was uiilittul Itu the 
histoiian’s office, and has inoduccd ,i woik of but muuIi his- 
torical value It 13 impossible, within th»* hiiiifs if .in 
article such as the iirescnt, to enter fnllj 1111011 tins toiiliti- 
versy Peihaps it may bo sufiicicnt to iciiiiik lh.,( the 
defects in question ceifainly exist, and ditr.ut to Mime 
extent fiom tho authority of tho woik, nioie f*.pti*inlty of 
those jiarta of it winch deal with reiiuiler [iwmtls, .uiil weio 
taken by Herodotus on trust from hw mfonuants, hut that 
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they only slightly affect the poitions which tieit of latei 
times anil foiin the special subject of liis hisLoiy In con- 
fiiinition of this view, it may be noted that the authoiity 
ot lleio lotus foi the ciicumstxncea of the gieat Peisian 
war, and foi all local and othei details which come undei 
Ins immediate notice, is accepted by even the most sceptical 
of modern histoiiaus, and foi ms the basis of then naiiatnes 
Among the inoiits of Heiodotus as an historian, the most 
piomiiieiit me the diligenco with which ho has collected 
the mateiials foi hia histoiy, the candoui and imxiaitiality 
with which he has placed hia facts befoie the leadei, the 
IJoliUcal di-,pa3&ioa itenoss which he disxilays in the judg- 
ments tint ho passes upon party leaders, the absence of 
uiulne national vanity, and the bieadth of his conception 
of the historian’s office, which makes his woik a stoiehonse 
of diveisihcd knowledge foi which the student of antiquity 
c 111 novel be sufficiently giatafnl On the othei hand, he 
has no claim to iniik as a ciilical histoiiaii , he has no con 
ceptnm of the philosophy of histoiy, no insight into tho ical 
causes tint unJeilio x'olitical changes, no power of penetiai- 
itig below tho sin face, or oven of grasping the loal mteicon- 
113X1011 of the events which he desciibes He belongs dis- 
tinctly to tho lom antic school. Ins forte is vivid and 
jiictui osiiuo description, llio lively xiiesentation to the readci 
of scones and actions, chniactois and states of society, not 
thn siibtlo analysis of motives, oi the laowei of detecting 
tlie uiidoic in touts which sway events, oi the gonoialmng 
faculty which di.a\7s lessons from, histoiy and makes tho 
Xiasb illumine the daikness of the futuie 

But it IS ns a wiilei that the merits of Heio lotus aie most 
coiupiouo'is and mist unquestioned “O that I woio m a 
loiidition,” says Lucian, “to lessmble Hoiodotus, if only 
in s >1110 moasuie i I by no means say m all Ins gifts, but 
only 111 sumo single point, as, foi inatanoo, tha beauty of 
hn linguago, oi its harmony, or the natmal and peculiar 
giaro of tho Ionic dialoct, or his fulness of thought, oi by 
whatovoi name tlinso thousand beauties are called winch to 
the despau of his imitator ore muted m him ” Cicero calls 
his stylo “ copious and poli&hod,” Quiiitilian, “sweet, puio, 
and flowing Longinussays he was “the mostHomeiio of 
hiatoiians , ” Dionysius, Ins counbrymati, prefeis him to 
Tlinoyilides, and regards him as combramg in an eztia- 
oidiiiaiy degice the excellencies of sublimity, beauty, and 
the ti lie historical method of composition Modems are 
almost equally complimentaiy “ The style of Heiodotus,” 
says one, “is umvoi sally allowed to be leraarkable foi its 
harmony and sweetness ” “ The charm of his style,” ai gnes 
another, “ has so dazzled men as to make them bhnd to his 
defects " Various attempts have been made to analyse tho 
uaUiio of the cliaim which is so universally felt , but it 
may be doubted whefchei any of them are veiy successful, 
whcthoi tho aroma of tho flower does not evaporate m the 
critic’s alembic All, however, seem to agreo that among 
tli6 qualities for which the style of Ilerodotua is to be 
admiied oro bim^ilioity, fiesliness, natmalness, and harmony 
of rhythm Master of a foimof language peculiaily sweet 
and ouiihomcal, and possessed of a delicate eai which 
instinctively suggested the most musical anangemoiit 
possible, ho gives his sentences, without art or effort the 
most agreeable flow, is never abrupt, novel too diffase, much 
less prolix or wearisome, and being himself simple, fresh, 
nrti^ (if we may use the vrord), honest, and somewhat 
quaint, he delights us by combining with this melody of 
sound simple, clear, and fresh thoughts, perspicuously 
expressed, often accompanied by happy turns of phrase, 
and always manifestly ttie spontaneous giowth of his own 
frosh and unsophisticated mind Reminding us in some 
respects of the quaint medueval vmters, fVoissart and 
Philqipo do Corainos, he greatly excels them, at once in the 
beauty of lus language and the ort with which ho has com- I 


bined lus hoteiogeneous niateiials into a single peifect 
harmonious whole 


As inigLt lia\ c heon cxijoctnl fioin its pxclUhico, the lu'.toij of 
lloiodotua Lis bcui ti ui'.latt.il by many peisoiib iiiid lulo many 
languages About 1150, at tho limo of the ic-aunl of leiiiinig, a 
Latin voiaion tv w made ami xmbhsliLd by Lauiontiu^ Valla This 
iiasioiiscdin 1537 by Hc,iibhacli, and acLompaiiics tlie Gitektf \t of 
IlLiodotiia in miuy editions The fust conqilote tiaiislation into a 
modi m langiiaga u as tho Englibh ono of Litthhuiy, puUidud m 
1737 'rbi& uus followed in 1786 hy tlit riouoh tiandatiou ol 
Loiolioi, a Vidnablo noik, nocompaniLd by copious notes and essajs 
Biloe, the second English tniislatoi, hised his woili on that ot 
I/uchu Ills hist edition, in 1793, was contLSstdlv leiy defoc- 
liit , tho second, in 1800, still left much to bo ilLsned A good 
Gciinan tiaiislation, hut uitboiit nolo oi conimLiit, w is hiought out 
by Fiicdiich Laiigo at Beilm in 1831 Andie i Jliistoxidi, a iialiio 
ol Coifu, xiublisliid an Italian leision in 1820 In 1822 Auguste 
Miot cndlavouied to iinpioio on Laicbai , and in 1628-32 Di 
Adolf Stholl biounlit out a Gcinian tianslation With copious notes 
(new cd , 18S5), wluoli has to soma extent snpeiseded the woik of 
Langi About the same tmio a new English veisiou was made by 
Ml Isaac Tayloi (London, 1820) Fiiinlly, lu 1868-00, the histoiy 
ol Heiodotus was tnnslatod by Canon liuwliuson, assisted in tlio 
copious notes and appendices acoompanying tho woik by Sir 
a udnei Wilkinson and Sii Homy H iwliiison Moio loeeiitly wo 
have ti anslations lu Gciimn by Kiln (Stuttgait, 1807) and Hem 
(Oldcnbuig, 1876) , in Fiench by Gigiut (1857) and TAbot 
(1864), and in Italian by Ilicn (Tiiiin, 1871-70), Qiandi ( tsti, 
1872), and Beilini (NwIes, 1871-2) A Swodisli tianslation by 
I' Cailslftdt was published at Stoikholm in 1871 
1 ho best lu ml editions of the Clock text of Ilciodptus aio the 
following — ITeioi^oU ITiJiioiia, cd Schweigh lusti, 6 sols 8ao, 
bliashnig, 1816 , Uoodoti JMaamassn Ilistiyi ict\ unt lili% IX, 
ed Oustoid, O\foid, 1840, IIi.iodoius, with a UommcHtwiv, by J 
AV Blakesley, BD, 2 vols 8vo, London, 1834, Ht'iodoit, Muim, 
ed Bain, 4 vols 8io, Ltipsic, 1860-61, 2d cd , Ihaodoh 
JIistmuT, cd Abieht, 2 vols 8io, Ijcqisio, 1860 , and Ilnodoti 
lltstmicB, od H Sloni, 2 vols , 1800-71 Among woiks of 
value illusti alive ot Hoiodotus may he mentioned I’ouliioi, iJ«- 

T . 1 . -r. „ « of lleto- 

ti und Sn/lhia, 
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seiiiXebaa, Altoua, 1820, MU, Qiicutionn ITa odolta , I cipsio, 1841, 
ISyypt IJetoilotus, London, 1841, Mure, hitw aUire 
OiceiA, vol IV, London, 1862, Abielit, Ut-heisiM tihet ion Ueio 
ioUneJun Dutlcct (Leipsio, 1808, Sd cd 1874), and Do eodieum 
XTmodoii fde at, aitUmiiate (Naumlmig, 1868), Melnndor, De 
anat,ohtfft,ta Hhtodoteis (Lund, 1868), Mataat, “ Ueber die Glaub* 
enswmdigkoit tlei googiaiili Angabon. Iloiodotb uboi Aaien,” m 
Jlennea, vi , Budiiigei, ^u) emit’acJuni Fotsehung Ilnodots 
(Vienna, 187S, lepiiiilod fiom the Sitvtingsbcj of the Vienna 
Acnd ) , Moi/doif, Qiiaattoae^ aijumaiicct cU dialecto JTetodolita 
(Leipsie, 1875), A KiielilioJT, U’ha die XnliUli,v.nqi'eit ies ITeio- 
doliscken Qe8chtclttsv,e\h (Beilin, 1878) , and Adoli Bauer, Hat odds 
Bioffta/pJue (Vienna, 18781 Poi notices of current hteialuio see 
BuiBian's John cabeiicht Students of the original may also consult 

with advantage the lexicons of ^inilins Foitus (Oxfoi 1, 1817) and 
of SehwBigbauscr (London, 1824) (Gf B ) 


HAROLD, Louig Jobi,rH Fj^hdinakd (1791-1833), 
French musician, was born in Pans, January 28, 1791, 
the son of Fiangois Joseph HdioM, an acoomphshed pianist, 
who, howevei, did not at first wish his son to adopt the 
musical profession It was indeed not till aftei his fathei’s 
death that Ildrold in 1806 enteied the Pans conservatoire, 
where he studied under Catol andMdhnl, one of the leading 
composers of the time, hy whose teaching his pupil profited 
soon and permanently lu 1SI2 he gamed the giand piix 
de Rome (a travelling scholaiship awarded by the Fiench 
Qoverument to the best pupils of the conservatoiie), and 
accordingly started for Italy, whore he remained till 1816, 
and composed a symphony, a cantata, and seveial pieces of 
chamber music It was also during his stay in Italy that 
Hdroldfor the fiiat time ventured on the stage with tho opera 
La QvowKtfb, dh Mm tea V , fiist performed at Naples in 1816 
with moderate success Returning to Fans he had the good 
forbune to be invited by Boieldiou to participate in the com- 
position of an opera called Charles die JV performed m 
1816, and soon followed by Harold’s fust French opera, ies" 
Bosdrea (1817), which was received very favourably Of 
the numerous dramatic works which H4rold produced for 
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the next fifteen years in rapid succession it is unnecessary 
CO give a detailed account. Only the names of some of the 
more important may be mentioned hero : — Im Qlocbetie 
(1817), L’Auteu}' wm't et vivant (1820), Marie (1826), and 
the ballets j&a J'iMe maf ffctrd^e (1828) La Belle au bois 
domfi«ti(1829). H6rolil also wrote a vast quantity of pion^ 
forte music of a more or loss ephemeral kind, in spite of his 
time being much occupied by his duties as accompanist at 
the Italian opera in Paris, In 1831 he produced one of the 
two works which have given immortality to his name, the 
romantic opera Zampa, which has met with Immense succeas 
not only in France but also in Germany, where it has kept 
the stage till the present day, and is considered Harold’s 
masterpiece. In France that eminence is justly accorded to 
tVeLeFre arta: G/ej’cs (first performance December 16,1832), 
in every way a representative work of the French school, in 
which French esprit and French chivalry find their most 
perfect embodiment. Grace, liveliness, and true dramatic 
spirit are Harold’s best qualities, and secure him a promi- 
nent place amongst the composers of optra comique, in the 
more refined sense which has been lost by most composers 
of modern France. Hdrold died January 19, 1833, of the 
lung disease from which he had snffered for many years, 
and the effects of which he accelerated by incessant work. 

HEROiJ, or Hebo, a mathematician and natural philo- 
sopher of Alexandria, was the pupil of Gtesibius, and 
flourished probably about a century or a century and a half 
before Christ. His name has been preserved in the well- 
known experiment of Hero’s fountain, in which, by means 
of condensed air, water is made to spring from a jet in 
a continuous stream. Several of Heron’s writings are 
entirely lost, and of those that remain some have never 
been printed. His most valuable work is that on Ptyevr- 
meUtes, in which are given his experiments on the elasticity 
of the air and of steam. His Mechanics and Barulcfua 
treiit of the subjects which would now be comprised in an 
elementary book on dynamics. At the end of bis Catct- 
peltica or Belopoietica, which are probably the same, occurs 
Heron’s solution of the ancient and much discussed problem 
to find two mean proportionals between two given straight 
lines. Chdrohdlistra, Cambeatria, Camarica, AiOomaia, 
are the titles of some of hla other physical works. His 
mathematical works (see Hultsch’s ITeronis Alexaiidrini 
Geometricornm et Stereonietricorum Beliguice, Berlin, 1864) 
are very fragmentary, and it is difficult to determine ] 
whetlier several of them are not to be attributed to later 
arid anonymous writers. Heron seems to have been the 
first to show how the area of a triangle may be found from 
its three sides. See two papers by Vincent and Boncom- 
pagni in BulZettino di bihliogr. e di storia delle sdenze 
matem. ejTsfe/ie, iv. 

HERON”, called the younger, to distinguish him from his 
namesake of Alexandria, was, like him, a mathematician 
and natural philosopher. By some ho is supposed to have 
flourished in the first half of the 7th century A.D. j by 
others, with more probability, to have lived at Constanti- 
nople in the 10th century. He wrote a treatise on Beneg- 
ing Engines which still exists, and another on the GonMruc- 
tion of Sun-dials, which is now lost. Some mathematical 
writings assigned to him should perhaps be referred to 
Heron the elder (see Memoires Pr'esent&s d I’Academie des 
InscAptiom, sdrie, tome iv., Paris, 18S4). 

HERON” — French, Heron', Italian, AgMrone, Aironei 
Latin, Ai'dea; Greek, ipmSi6s‘, Anglo-Saxon, Hraqra', Ice- 
landic, Hegre ; Swedish, Hotger-, Danish, Heire ■ Otetmaa, 
Heiger, Eeiher, ; Dutch, Reiger — a long-neoked, 

long-winged, and long-legged bird, the representative of a 
very natural group, the ArdcidcB, which through the neglect 
or Ignorance of ornithologists has been for many years 
euontnbewd by- a considerable number of alien forms. 


belonging truly to the Cranes, ffr'iw'cftp (see vol. vi. p. 546), 
and Storks, Giconiida:, whose structure and characteristics 
are wholly distinct, however much external resemblance 
some of them may possess to the Herons. Eliminating 
these intruders, it is difficult or even impossible to estimate 
with any accuracy the number of species of Ardeulve which 
exist. Professor Schlegel in 1863 enumerated Cl, besides 
6 of what he terms “ conspeoies,” as contained in the col- 
lection at Leyden (Mtte. des Pays Bas, Ardeas, 64 pp.), — 
on the other hand, G. E. Gray in 1871 {ffaiid-Hst, ifcc., 
iii. pp. 26-34) admitted above 90, while Dr Pieichcnow 
{Journ. filr Omithologie, 1877, pp. 232-275) recognizes 
67 as known, besides 16 “subspecies” and 3 varieties, 
arranging them in 3 genera, Nyciicorax, Botaurus, and 
Ardea, with 17 Bubgenera. But it is difficult to separate 
the Family, with any satisfactoiy result, into gonern, if 
structural characters have to be found for these groups, for 
in many cases they run almost insensibly into each other — 
though in common language it is easy to speak of Herons, 
Egrets, Bitterns, Night-Herons, and Boatbills. With the 
exception of the last, Professor Schlegel retains all in the 
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genus Ardea, dividing it Into eight sections, the names of 
which may perhaps be Englished — Great Ilurons, Small 
Herons, Egrets, Semi-egrets, Eail-llke Horous, Little 
Bitterns, Bitterns, and Night-Herons. It may bo expe- 
dient here to adopt this arrangement, though Llic present 
writer would guard himself against being Buppo.sad to give 
it more than partial and provisional assent. 

The common Heron of Euroije, Ardea cinerea of Liuna’Ufl, 
is universally allowed to be the type of the family, and it 
may also he regarded a.s that of Professor SchlegorH first 


The species inhabits suitable localities throughout 
the whole of Europe, Africa, and Asia, reaching Japan, 
many of the islands of the Indian Archipelago, and oven 
Australia. Though by no means so numerous ns formerly 
in Britain, it is still sufficiently common to render a descrip- 
tion of it almost unnecessary, ^ and there must bo few 
persons who have not seen it rising slowly from some river- 
side or marshy flat, or passing overhead in its lofty nnd 


being aComipUon of ' 
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" Hoponsliaw,” comnioiily confoiindud with it. Wie furtlier comip- 
Bom of *• Heiuser ” into “ handsaw, *’ as in the proverb, 

was eaayia tlie mouth of men to whom Imwking tlie Hcronsewe was : 
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leisurely flight on its way to or from its daily haunts; 
while they are many who have heeu entertained by watch- 
ing it as it sought its food, consisting chiefly of fishes 
(especially eels and flounders) and amphibians — though 
young birds and small mammala come not amiss — wading 
midleg in the shallows, swimming occasionally when out 
of its depth, or standing motionless to strihe its pirey with 
its formidable and sure beak. When sufficiently numerous 
the Heron breeds in societies, known as Heronries, which 
of old time were protected both by law and custom in nearly 
all European countries, on account of the sport their tenants 
afforded to the falconer. Of late years, partly owing to 
the withdrawal of the protection they had enjoyed, and 
still more, it would seem, from agricultural improvement, 
which, by draining mores, fens, and marshes, has abolished 
the feeding-places of a great population of Herons, many of 
the larger Heronries have broken up — the birds composing 
them dispersing to neigliboui’ing localities and forming 
smaller settlements, most of which are hardly to be dignified 
by the name of I-Ieronry, though commonly accounted such. 
Thus the number of so-called Heronries in the United 
Kingdom, and especially in England and Wales, has become 
far greater than formerly, but no one can doubt that the 
nuiiibor of Herons has dwindled. Mr Karting, after being 
at great plains to collect statistics on the sribject, gave, in 
1872 {^oologist, s.s, pip. 3261-3272; with additions and 
corrections, ppi. 3404-3407), a list of those existing in 
the three kingdoms, more than 200 in number, of which a 
little over one-half are in England and Wales, more than 
60 in Scotland, and nearly 60 in Ireland. The sites chosen 
by the Heron for its nest vary greatly. It is generally 
built in the top of a lofty tree, but not unfrequently (and 
this seems to have been much more usual in former da]^) 
near or on the ground among rough vegetation, on an 
island in a lake, or again on a rocky cliff of the coast. 
It commonly consists of a huge mass of sticks, often the 
nccuniulatiou of years, lined with twigs, and in ib are laid 
from four to six sea-green eggs. The young are clothed in 
soft flax-coloured down, and remain in the neat for a con- 
siderable time, tliorein differing remarkably from the 
“ pipocs ” of the Oraue, which are able to run almost as 
soon as they are hatched. Tho first feathers assumed by 
young Horons in a general way resemble those of the adult, 
but the fine loadon-grey back, the pure white breast, the 
black throat-streaks, and especially the long pendent pfinmes, 
which oharaotoiMze only the very old birds, and are most 
beautiful in the cocks, are subsequently acquired. The 
Heron measures about 3 feet from the bill to the tail, and 
tho expanse of its wings is sometimes not less than 6 feet, 
yet it weighs only between 3 end 4 Bl. 

Large as is tho common Heron of Europe, it is exceeded 
in size by the Great Blue Heron of America, Ardea 
lutrodias, which generally resembles it in appearance and 
habits, and both are smaller than the A. sumatrana or A. 
typho^t. of India and the Malay Archipaolago, while the A. 
goliath, of wide distribution in Africa and Asia, is the 
lai'gest of all The Purpale Heron, A. purpurea, as a well- 
known European species having a great range over the Old 
World, also deserves mention here. Of the species included 
in Professor Schlegel’s second section, little need now be 
said. They inhabit the tropneal parts of Africi^ Austral- 
asia, and America, The Egrets, forming his third group, 
require more notice, distinguished as they are by their 
pure white pfiumage, and, when in breeding-dress, by idle 
beautiful dorsal tufts of decomposed feathers that ordinarily 
droop over the tail, and are so highly esteemed as ornaments 
by Oriental magnates. The largest species is A. occidentalis, 
only known apparently from Elprida and Ouba ;, but one 
not much less, the Great Egret, A. alba, helovg^ to the 
Old World, breeding regularly iu south-eastern, Europ^. 
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and occasionally straying to Britain. A third, A. egretta, 
represents it in America, while much the same may be said 
of two smaller spjecies, A. garzetta, the Little Egret of 
English authors, and A, candidissima ; and a sixth, A. 
intermedia, is common in India, China, and Japan, besides 
occurring in Australia. The group of Semi-egrets, con- 
taining some nine or ten forms, among which the Buff- 
backed Heron, A. huhulcue, is the only species tliat is 
known to have occurred in Europie, is hardly to be distin- 
guished from the last section except by their plumage being 
at certain seasons varied in some species with slaty-blue 
and in others with rufous. The Rail-like Herons form 
Professor Schlegel’s next section, but it can scarcely bo 
satisfactorily differentiated, and the epithet is misleading, 
for its membora have no Bail-like affinities, though tho 
typical species, which inhabits the south of Europe, and 
occasionally finds its way to England, lias long been known 
as A. rallo^es,^ Nearly all these birds are tropical or sub- 
tropical Then there is the somewhat better defined group 



Fio. 2. — Bitteni. 


of Little Bitterns, containing about a dozen species — the 
smallest of the whole family. One of them, A. minuta, 
though very local in its distribution, is a native of the 
greater part of Europe, and has bred in England. It has 
a dose counterpart in the A, exilia of North America, and 
is represented by three or four forms in other parts of the 
world, the A. puaitla of Australia especially differing very 
slightly from ib Banged by Professpr Schlegel with these 
birds, which are all remarkable for their skulking habits, 
but more resembling the true Herons in their nature, are 
the common Green Bittern of America, A. virescena, and 
its very near ally the African A. from which 

last it is almost imporaible to distirigaish the A. javanica^ 
of wide range throughout Asia and its islands, while other 
Bpecies, less closely related, occur elsewhere as A. JiavicoUia, 
i-rone form of which, A. gmildi, inhabits Austria, 

The true Bitterns, formiiig the genus Botaiirua of most 
authors, seem to be fairly separable, but more perhaps ou 
account of their wholly nocturnal habits and correSpond- 
mglijr adapted plumage than on strictly structural, grounds, 
though, abme differences of proportion are obeeryable. The 
: I It is the Bquncco-Herpn.'' of niodem Britiali authors — ^the dis- 
finoidve hitine, giveii Sgnaooo” hy Willughby aiitl Ray from Aldro- 
Tondua, having been misspelt by Ijatham. . 
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common Bittern of Europe, B. stellans, waa formerly an 
abundant bird in many parts of Britain ; but, sinoe tlie 
reclamation of the bogs and fens it used to inhabit, it is 
become only an irregnlar visitant, — though not a winter 
passes without its appearing in some numbers, when its 
uncommon aspect, its large size, and beautifully pencilled 
X>lumage cause it to be regarded as a great prize by the 
lucky gun-bearer to whom it falls a victim. Its value as 
a delicacy for the table, once so highly esteemed, has long 
vanished. The old fable of this bird inserting its beak 
into a reed or plunging it into the ground, and so causing 
the booming sound with which its name will he always 
associated, is also exploded, and nowadays indeed so few 
people in Britain have ever heard its loud and awful voice, 
which seems to be uttered only in the breeding-season, and. 
is therefore unknown in a country where it no longer 
breeds,! that incredulity as to its booming at all has in some 
quirfcers succeeded the old belief in this as in other reputed 
peculiarities of the species. The Bittern is found from 
Ireland to Japan, in India, and throughout the whole of 
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Africa — suitable localities being, of course, understood. 
Australia and N'ew Zealand have a kindred species, B. 
potoiiopCUus, and North America a third, B, miigitam ox B, 
lentiginosita. The former fs said to bellow like a bull, but 
authorities differ as to the vocal powers of the latter,^ which 
has several times wandered to Europe, and is distinguish- 
able by its smaller size and, uniform greyish-brown prima- 
ries, which want the tawny bars that characterize B. atel- 
laris. .Nineotherspscies of Bitterns from various parts of the 
world are admitted by Professor Sohlegel, but some of them 
should perhaps be excluded from the genus Botaur-us. 

Of the Night-Herons the same author recognizes six 
species, all of which may be reasonably placed in the genua 
Npaicoi’am, characterized by a shorter beak and a few other 
peculiarities, among which the large eyes deserve mention. 
The first is JSf. griseus, a bird widely spread over the Old 
■World, and iiot unfrequently visiting England, where it 
would undoubtedly breed if permitted. Professor Schlegel 
unites with it the common Night-Heron of America; but 


i m Iftst-raoci-ded iusto-nee. of. the Bittern breeding- in ■■■■■ c--- 
“Optioned by Sfr Stevenson {Birds <if Norfolk, ii, p, 
184). All the true Bittarnsi so far as is known, lay eggs of a li^ht 
oUve-bixnTO colour, > - oo e. 

* Bichardson, a most- aocnrnta observer, positively assorts (.Fitojia 
Bof^h-AmericaTia, ii. p. 874) that ita booming exactly resembles- 
that of Its Old-World oongenea:, but American oi-nithologists seem 
only to. have heard the croaking note it makes when disturbed. 


this, though very closely allied, is generally deemed distinct, 
and is the JF. noevius or N. gardeni of most writers. A clearly 
different American species, with a more southern habitat, is 
the W. violacew or N. cayennensis, w'hile others are found 
in South America, Australia, eomo of the Asiatic Islands, 
and in West Africa. The Galapagos have a peculiar species, 
W. pauper, and another, so far as is known, peculiar to 
Rodriguez, W. megacephaZus, existed in that island at the 
time of its being first colonized, but is now extinct. 

The Boatbill, of which only one species is known, seems 
to be merely a Night-Heron with an exaggerated bill,- — so 
much widened as to suggest its English name, — but has 
always been allowed generic rank. This curious bird, the 
Oancroma eoelileana of most authors, is a native of tropical 
America, and what is known of its habits shew-s that they 
are essentially those of a ITycticorax.^ 

Bones of the common Hero*, and Bittern are not un- 
common in the peat of the East-Anglian fens. Remains 
from Sansan and Langy in Franca have been referred by 
M. Alphonse MiLne-Ed wards to Herons under the names of 
Ardea perplexa and A. formosa-, a tibia from the Miocene 
of Steiulieim by Dr Fraas to an A. similis, while Professor 
Owen recognized a portion of a sternum fiom the London 
Clay as most nearly approaching this Family. 

It remains to say that the Herons form i>ai't of Professor 
Huxley’s section Pelargomorphce, belonging to his huger 
group Desmognatlm, and to draw attention to the singular 
development of t.he patches of “ powder-dowu ” wliidi in 
the family Ardeidce attain a magnitude hardly to bo found 
elsewhere. Their use is utterly unknown, (a. n.) 

HEROPHILUS. Bee Anatomy, vol, i. p, 801 - 2 . 

HERRERA, Feenando de (1534-1607), lyrical poet, 
born at Seville in 1634. Although aa ecclesiastic, lie 
addressed his verses to an Andalusian lady, said to have 
been the countess of Qelves, under different names ; but 
his love was as Platonic as Petrarch’s, and sei-ved only to 
lend additional beauty and tenderness to his pocins, 
Herrera has been celebrated in a sonnet by Ccrvnntcs ; and 
his. poems were taken as models by the later poet, Lope do 
Vega. He died at Seville in 1697. Flourishing at a time, 
when the Castilian language was not yet ripe fur the higher 
lyrical efforts, Herrera endeavoured to remedy the defects, 
of his native tongue by expelling from poetry tlic mors 
vulgar and trivial words, by introducing woj-ds in their 
place from Greek, Latin, and Italian, and by einploying 
unfamiliar inflexions and inverted coinstructiuns so as to 
approach more nearly the model of the classical tongues. 
His system, however, was theoretical and artifleiul, and not 
inspired by any genuine impulse of taste, so that in many 
instances where he strives to be elevated and correett, he 
icceeds only iii being affected aiid formal. 

ITeiTeta publialicd liia critical views in ir>80, in able notes to 
.e works of Ooi-eilnso, whaso Italian Blyie Im followed in n vohiin* 
of poems which appeared in 1582. Of these the Bminets ore poor, 
the elegies, good, and the sixteen canzones or odo.s best ot . all. 
The finest of these last are poi-hajM the two on the battle of 
Lepanto and on the overthrow of fSubnsliun of IValugul, Tha 
Pindano ode on sleep has been frofpiently praised. Pm-hc-eo, Ibo 
PMntor, pnbliahed additional pooma of iJerrem itt IfSJS; and 
Fernandez added still more in the fourth arid fifth volniues of hit 
.^fos CasisltawM. in 1808; Battle of the Giants, The llnjie of 
rrvsBrpiw, The Amaais, and The Boves of jAturino nnd Ctiyrtma are 
among the titles of longer poems of Herrera wliicli are nr.w bwt. 
Of his wose works tlio chief are the llelaeion tie la Gtterm do Chinre 
1572; and the Vida, yiAuerle de T<mw 9 Moro, 
1592 transhited from Stoxileton-s Latin Ziws o/i/ie Three Thrmusest 
'Ria.Nvtirryof Sim^nUnthetime of Charles E., Pidd by Rioja to 
have been completed almut 1500, hiia not civnu ilown to wir time. 


The very wondorfnl. Shoe-hlrd (Baleenieeps) ],a» lieoa wganlcd by 
ly ajithoriUes as allied to Caneroma, but lliere cm hit little doubt 
t^iat ltis more nearly related to tlie genus Stepu* beloiigiug to the 
Storks. The- Snn-Bitterii {Buri/jnjya), by shme systematise con- 
^ -drdefrfes, would appear to have crenter 
affinity to the RalHOm, If it does not form a Family of itself. 
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HERRERAj Fkanci&co (167G-165G), suinametl el Viejo 
(tEe old), liistoiical and fre&oo paintei, studied nndei Luis 
Feiiiatidez iii Seville, Eis native city, wlieie lie spent the 
moDt ol lua lile Although so lough and coaise in manncis 
that iicitliei fecholai noi child could lemain with him, the 
gieit talents of Ilciieia, and the jnemptitude with which 
he used them, bi ought him abundant cominibsions He 
was als .0 a skilful woikei in bionze, an accomijlislinient that 
led to his being chaiged with coming base money Fiona 
this accusation, wlietliei tine oi false, lie sought sanctnaiy 
111 the Jesuit college ot San Hcimonegildo, which ho 
adorned w ilh a fine pictuia of its patioii saint Philip IV , 
oil Ills 1 isit to Seville in 1624, having seen this piotuie, and 
Iciiiied the position of tho aitiat, paidoned lum at once, 
w iiiuiig hull, liowevei, that such pow eis as his should not 
be degiaded In 1650 Heriera removed to hladiid, wheio 
lie lived in gicat honoui tiU. his death in 3G56 Tleiieia 
was tlio fust to loliiKiuish the timid niannei of the old 
Spam h selioul of puiiLing, and to initiate tliefioo, vigoious 
touch anil sljlo which loachod such poifection in Vclnz- 
que/, who hacl been foi a shoit time his pupil Hia pictures 
nio ill liked by an oiioigy of dosigii and fioedom of execation 
qiiito in keeping with his bold, loiigh cliaiactoi He is said 
to hivo uaod iciy long biushos in his painting, and it is 
also Slid that, when iiupils faded, his soivniit used to 
dash tlio colouis on tho canvas with a bioom imdci hia 
ducotions, and that he woikod thorn up into his designs 
bcfuio they duod Tho diawing in his pictuies is coiioct, 
and tho colnuung oiiginal and skilfully managed, so that the 
hgiiios stand out in sinking lelief What lias been con- 
Bidmod Ills best oa^ol-woik, tho Last Judgment, in the 
cliiuch of San Buuiatdo at Seville, is an oiiginal and stiik- 
ing tmnpositioii, showing in its tioatment ol tho nude how 
ill-iouiidcd tho comnion belief was that Spanish painteis, 
lliuiu'jh igiioianco of anatomy, undoistood only tho draped 
iigiiie Poihijis his best fiosco is that on the dome of the 
chun-h of San JliLcimvoutiun, but many of his fiascos have 
polished, sumo by tho cfFocts of the Si'calhei, and obhcis by 
tlio at list’s own caiolosanoss iii piepaiing liissuifaces He 
hn-i, huwovci, piosoivod seveial of his own designs in etch- 
ings For hiB onsol vvoiks Iloiroia ofton chose such humble 
subjects ns fans, carnivals, ale-houses, and the like 
Ri i* SLiilitig’s jiiv'ah of tJus Artuts qf SjMin, 3 vols , 1818 
HERRERA, Fbancisco (1622-1086), suinamed el Moao 
(iho yuutig), Iiistoiical and fiesoo painter, son of the subject 
of last notice, was also a native of Seville Unable to 
ondmo his fatlioi’s ciiielty, the youngei Ileiiera, seizing 
wdiat money ho could find, fled to Romo Tlieio, instead of 
devoting himself to the antiquities and the woiks of tho old 
It iliaii masters, ho gave himself up to tho study of aachitec- 
tuio and jienpocUvo, with tho view of becoming a fresco- 
liaintoi lie did not altogcthei neglect easel work, but 
became i unowned foi liis pictuies of still hfe, floweia, and 
flint, and fumi his skill in pamting fish was called by the 
Itah ins Lo ffjxir/nuolo deffli j)ean In later life he painted 
01 ti aits with great success He ictuincd to Beville on 
oiling of Ills father’s death, and m 16G0 was appomted 
subduoctin of tho now academy theie under MunEo His 
vanity, liowcvei, brooked tho supeiiority of no one , and 
till owing up Ills appointment lie went to Madtid There 
ho wis omployed to paint a San Heimeuegildo for the 
birefootod Caimelites, and to decoiats in fiesco the roof 
of tho chon of San Fohpe el Real The success of this 
last woifc prociucd for him a commission fiom I’hihp IV 
to paint in fiesco the roof of the Atocha dhurcli He chose 
as his subject for this the Assumption of the Virgin Soon 
aftcLwaids ho was lewarded with the title of painter to the 
king, and was appointed snponntendont of the royal build- 
ings He died at Madrid m 1686. Herrera, el Mozo was 
of a somewhat similar temperament to hia father, and 
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ofleuded many people by his moidinate vanity and suspicious 
jealousy His pictuies are infeiioi to the older Ileiieia’s 
bothiu design and in execution , but in some ot them tiaces 
of the vigoui of Ills fathei, wdio was his fiist teachei, aie 
Msiblo Ho was by no means an unskilful tolonii&t, and 
was esjjecially maslei of the effects of chiaio&cuto As 
Ins best inctuio Sii Edmund Head in h.\s IlandhooL names 
hia San Fianoisoo, iii Seville Cathedial An cldoi biothei, 
knowm as Hciieia el Rubio (the iiiddy), who died \piy 
young, gave gieat piomii .0 as a paintei 

See Stiilmg’b AmiaU of (ho Aitists of Siuun, 3 vols , 1818 

HERRERA Y TORDESILLAS, Antonio de (1549- 
1625), Spanish histoiian, was bom m 1549, at Cnelku, m 
the pioviuce of Segovia in Spam Hia fathei, Rodeiigo 
de 'Toidesillas, and liis mothei, Agnes de Hciieia, weie 
both of good family Aftei studying for some tune m his 
iiativo couutiy, Ileiieia proceeded to Italy, and Iheie became 
secietaiy to Vespasian Gonzago, wutli w horn, on liis appoint- 
ment as viceioy of Navaite, he letuined to Spain Goiizago, 
sensible of his scciotaiy’a abilities, commended him on his 
death bed to Philqi II of Spam , and that mouaich, no 
less disceriung, appointed Ileireia first histoiiogiajihcr of 
the Indies, and one of the histoiiogiaplieis of Castile 
Placed thus in the onjoymont of an ample salaiy, Heiiera 
devoted the lest of liis life to the peaceful puismt of htoio- 
luie, letaiiiing liis offices till the loigu ot Ihilip IV, by 
whom he was appointed aeciotaiy of state, \eiy shoitly, 
howevei, befoie his deatli, which took place at Madiid on 
Moicb 29, 1625 Of Heiieia’s wiitiiigs, tho most laliiaLle 
18 hiB Ilibtoiia Genet al de loi, Ilechoa de los Cobtellanoa en 
laa Idas y Ttetta Fit me del Mur Oceana (hladiid, ICOl- 
16, 4 vols foi ), a work which i dates tho Imtoiy of the 
Spamsh-Ameucan colonics fiom 1492 to 1554 The 
aulhoi’s ofliunl position gave him access to the stats papers 
and to other aubheutio sonices not attainable hy other 
wiitcis, while he did not sciuplo to hoiiow latgely fiom 
other MSS , especially fiom that of Las Casas He used 
lua facilities caiefully and judiciouflly , and thoiesultisa 
wuik on the whole accuiate and unpiq]udicod, and quite 
indispensable to the student eitlici of tho Ljstoiy of the 
eaaly oolomea, oi of the instituti ons and cnstoniB of the 
aboriginal Anioiican peoples Although it is wiittcn in the 
foim of annals, midakes are not wanting, and several glaiing 
anacluonisms have been pointed ont by Quintana " If,” 
to quote Di Robeitson, “ by attempting to lelate tho vaiious 
occuiiences in the Hew Woild in a strict chronological 
ordei, the mraiigement of events in his woik had not been 
londeierl so peiplexed, disconnected, and obscuio that it 
is an unpleasant task to collect fiom diEeient pails of lus 
book and piece together the detached direds of a story, he 
might justly have boon lanlced among the most eminent 
historians of his countiy ” 

Ilciiei I’b othci woiks are the follow ing — Mutot i« de lo Suuihdo 
eti-Eacoiiae Inqlatena en gnmentta y gwatto oTioa qwe i.i%x6 Itt 
foyna Maria Eetiiatda (Macliid, 1C80), Cineo Zibtoa de la Mitiona 
de Fortuyal, y Conqw'.ta de las Iilas do los Azores, 1 'ia2 y IfiPJ (ib , 
1691), Jfnimia da lo Swedido en Ftnncia, 1S85-1694 {ib , 1598), 
ITutm la Genet nl del JIftmdo del iiemjm del Safi or Jley Don Felipe II , 
deadr 1519 Kndta ait munte (i6 , 1601-1 2, 8 lols foi ), Ttalado, Fe- 
lanon, y Dtscia w hietoiieo de loamxn,nnifntm deAiagan{tl , 1012 ), 
Oame^anoa de los Ilechoe da lot Dspalloles, Ftameeiea, y Vineeianos 
eg IUAm , lie , deade 1281 haala 1159 (tb , 1024, foJ ) 

HERRICK, Robebt (1691-1674), English poet, was 
born m Chcapaide, London, and baptized on the 24th. 
of August 1591 He was the seventh child of Hicliolas 
Hemd!!, goldsmith, of the city of London, who died m 
1592, under anspiaon of suicide The children wcie 
brought up by their uncle, Sii "William Herrick, one of the 
iiobOTt goldsmiths of the day, to whom in 1607 Roheit 
was bound apprentice In 1613 he proceeded to Com- 
bnd^ , and it was no doubt between these dates that the 
young poet was introduced to that circle of wits which he 
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■was atterwai Ja to adorn He seems to lave been present 
at tile brst performance of Tlia Alclienntt m 1610, and it 
was probably about tins time tliat Ben J onsou adopted 
him as Ins poetical “son” He entered the university as 
fellow comiixoiiGr of St Jolin’s Oollege, and he remained 
there until, in 1616, upon taking liis degree, he lemoved 
to Trinity Hall , m 1620 he became mastei of aits Piom 
this date until 1629 we entiiely lose sight of him, it has 
been vaiionsly conjectured that he siieiit these nine years 
piep)aimg foi the ministry at OombiKlge, or in much looser 
pni suits in London In the latter year his mothei died, and, 
taking orders, he was presented to the mral living of Dean 
Pnoi, not far fiom Totnes in Dovonshne He entered upon 

this new careei on October 2, 1629, being in his thirty- 
ninth year At Dean Piioi he resided qmetly unUl 1648, 
when he was ejected by the Puutans The solitude theie 
oppiessed him at hist, tho village was dull and lemote 
and he felt veiy bitteily that he was cut off fiom all literary 
and social associations , but soon tho quiet e-mstenoe in 
Devonshiie eoothed and delighted him He was pleased 
with tho rural and semi-pagan customs that survived m the 
village, and in some of his most charming veises ho has 
immoitahzed the moms dances, walces, and quintains, the 
Christinas mummers and the Twelfth Hightievellmgs, that 
diversified tho quiet of Dean Pnoi Heinok never maiiiod, 
but lived at the vicaiage surrounded by a happy family of 
pets, and tended by an excellent old sei vftiit named Prudence 
Baldwin His first appeal aiice m print was in some verses 
he contubuted to A Desa ipHon of the K^ntf and Queen of 
Fai)vea, in 1636 In 1640 a volume of U'd’a UecteaHona 
contained sixty-two small poems afterwaids acknowledged 
by Hoiiick m the Hea}^* ides, and one not lepiinted until 
our own day These partial appeaiancea make it probable 
that he visited London from time to time W® have few 
hints of his life as a cleigyman Anthony Wood says 
that Honiok'a sermons weie floiid and witty, and that 
he was “beloved by the neighbouring gentry” A very 
aged nomnn, one Doiothy King, stated that fho poet once 
thiew his sermon at his oongiegation, cursing them foi 
then inattention The same old woman recollected hw 
favourite pig, which he taught to dimk out of a tankard 
In 1618 he published his celebrated collection of lyiical 
poems, entitled Heaped idea, oi the JFofia both Unman 
and Divine of DoOe? t He} i ich, only a few weeks, it would 
seem, aftei his ejection from Ins living by the Pautans 
That ho was reduced to great poverty in London has been 
stated, but Di Giosart shows this to be very unlikely In 
August 1662 Heniok leturned to Dean Piioi, supplanting 
hia own supplauter, Di John Syms Ho died m his eighty- 
fourth yeai, and was buiied at Dean Piioi, Ootobei 15, 
1674 A monument was erected to his memoiy in tho 
polish chuich m 18S7 

As a pastoral lyiist Herrick stands fiist among English 
poota Hig genius is limited in scope, and oompaiatively 
unambitious, but in its own field it is unrivalled His tiny 
poems — and of the thii teen hundred that he has left behind 
him not one is long— are like jewels of vmious value, 
heaped together in a casket Some aie of the purest water, 
radiant with light and colour, some were oiiginally set in 
false metal that has tarnished, some weie lude and lepul- 
eive from the fiist Out of the unai ranged, heterogeneous, 
mass the student has to select what is not woith reading, 
but, after he has oast amde all the rubbish, he is astonish^ 
at the amount of exceUantandevqui&ite woik that remains 
Herrick has himself summed up, very con ectly, the themes 
of Ills sylvan muse when he says — 

I sing of blocks, of blossoms, birds and honors, 

Of Apiil, May, of Juno and July iloivozs, 

I sing of Maj -poles bock corts, wassails, wakes, 

Of brulegxooms, biides, and of tlieir biidal cakes 


He saw the picturesqueness of English homely life as no 
one before him had seen it, and he desciibed it in his vciso 
with a ceitain purple glow of Arcadian loniam-e ovoi it in 
tones of immortal vigour and freshness IIis love pncnis 
aie still more beautiful, the best of them have <in iidoiir 
and tender sweetness which give them a place in llie foie 
front of modern lyrical poetiy, and lemnid us of wli.it was 
best m Horace and in the poets of the Gieek anthology 


Aftei BuIToiing CDm])lttL e\tinttion for moit? Ilian a ronlnn, tlio 
fnne of Heiiiek uss iciiied by Mi Nichols (iSj li iiiii'! Uib<iii), ulio 
lutiodaced hi 3 poems to the leadcis of tho Guilhatan's Ufai/tt iitc of 
1796 and 1797 Di Duke followed m 1798 willi tonsulciihlo 
entliusi-isin ^1810 mtciost had so fii leintil in the fingolttu 
poLlthit Di Nott ventuiLd to piiiit a sikction fioni Ins poi ms, 
winch attiieted the favourable notice of the QiiiitiDh/ Jlfiino 
In. 1823 the iTiajw) nfes and tho IToble A^'ii'inbt.] v niic tin tin inst 
time edited by Mi T Mntland, nfteiwiiils Dnd Dmidiciiii in 
Other editions followLd m 1839, 1844, 1816, 1850, 1852, mil lh"9 
A moie complete oclleotion, by Mr W C Ilsrlitt, w is bioiii{ht out 
m 1869 In 1876 followed Di Giosait’s (.xhiuistiio aiul .lutlioii- 
tatire edition lu tliiee vola , anti iii 1S77> iiwdci llio tilh' oc 
CArt/mmela, a very elegant selection by Mi F T I’llgiavc, with s 
inofatoiy essay Thoic mo therafoie few English poets of tin 17th 
, , , — -ivnioii, accessible to oviiy class of 


HEREING {Clupea ha}e]igus, liming in Gpimnn, Le 
Hat eng lu Eiench, A'lll in Swedish), a fish belonging 
to the genua Ctiipea, of W'hich nioie thin si\ly diflciont 
specicsflie known in vaiious pails of the globe The sju.it, 
pilchaid 01 saidme, and shad aio spocies of the same gcmis 
Ot all sea fishes ClupecB aio the most abund.int, for 
although othei geneia may cominiso a gicatoi \.ujel> of 
species, they aio fai eui passed by Ctu/na with icu.iul lt> 
the number of individuals The iniyoiity of (he sjiti iPs of 
Cliqma aia of gieatei oi less utility to man, it is oiilj .i Jew 
tropical spBcies that acquire, piobably fioiii thou fiiod, 
highly poisonous x>ioporties, so ns to be dangciouh to pci- 
BODS eating them But no other sjiecio's equals Lho (.'oninion 
Hen mg lu importance as an aiticlo of food oi loiiiiiiiiio 
It inhabits iniuuedible numbeis tho Geiman Ou.m, the 
northern parts of the Atlantic, and the seas jioith of Asia 
Tho heiiing inhabiting the coiiosjioiuling l.ilifmlLs of tho 
Hoith Paeifio is anotboi sjiocios, but most ilosely allied to 
that of tlio oastoin heinisphoio Eoiiucily it was llio 
genoial belief that the liornng inlmbils the iqiLii lu i in < lose 
to the Arctic Cirolo, and that it niigiatos at ccit nil ‘ciisons 
towoids the noithorii coasts of Einopcanil Aniein ■ 'J'liis 
view lias been ptovod to bo eiioncous, and wf* know now 
that this fish lives thiouglioiil tho yoai in the ininits of our 
shores, but at a greater doptli, and at a gnMlti dist.ineo 
from the const, than at the lime when it .tjipusiLlios Kind 
for the purpose ot spawntng 

Henrngs aro readily iQCogiii/crl and (Uslinguishod ftoni 
the other species of Ohtpea by having an OMito paltli of 
veij small taoth on tho vomer (that is, the font to of the 
palate) In the doisal fin thoy have fium 17 to JO 
and lu the anal fin fiom 16 to 18, thrio an* fiom 'iil to 50 
scales in tho lateral line, and invaiiably 50 Mulcbt > in the 
vertebral column Thoy have a smootli gill covoi, williont 
those radiating iiilgos of hoiio which arc so tonsjiitnous m 
the pilchard and other Cltipriv Tho sjiriit < .innot bo ton- 
founded with the honing, as it has no teeth on tin* sonitT, 
and only 47 or 48 scales in the latotnl line 

Hen mgs grow very rapidly, aceoiding to HA Mejcis 
observations, they atbiin a length of from 17 In lb nim. 
during the first month after batching, 6 ( to 5f> mm 
durmg the second, 45 to 50 min during tin* thud, rbl 
to 61 mm during the fourth, and 05 to 72 inni dining 
the fifth Tho size which they finally attain and their 
general condition dciiond chiefiy on tho almudiinco of food 
(which consists of crustaceans and other srinrll umiine 
animals), on Lho temperature of the water, on the neason ub 
which tbay have been hatched, dra Thdr usual size is 
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about 13 inoliea, but in some paiticnlarly suitable locabties 
they grow to a length of 15 inches, and instances of speci 
mens measuring 17 inches are on recoid In the Baltic, 
wheie the watei is gradually losing its snline constituents, 
thus becoming loss adapted for the development of marine 
species, the hen mg continues to exist in large numbais, but 
as a dwaifod foiin, not giovnng eithci to the size or to the 
conthtiou of the North-Sea honing The herring of the 
Aiueiican side of the Atlantic is specifically identical with 
that of Europe A second species {Glujpea leacht%) has been 
supposed to exist on the British coast, but it compiises 
only inili-viduals of a smaller swe, the produce of an eaily 
oi late spawn Also the so-callcd “ white-baib " is not a 
distinct species, but consists chiefly of the fry oi the young 
of lieiiings, and la obtained “m peifection” at localities 
■wlioie tlicho small fishes find an abundance of food, as m 
the estiiaiy ot the Thames The imx>oitant subject of 
hen mg fishing has already been tieated in the aiticle 
Fisiii uii s (see vol ix pp 251, 257, <i:c ) 

SiMiil cMillint iccounts of ilie lieniiig havo "been imblishctl, 
ns by V lit iitK nilLS lu the 20tll vol of the Jlnione natu-ttlU des 
J’oi'.'.nn-,, mil iiioio ospociillj by Mi J M MitcUai, Thtt netting, 

Nitlurnl Jli'stot 1/ and nalwnal Tinjioi lance, Etlin , 1864 Oldei 
tioaliSLS HP — r Neuoiniitz, iJa Jicticngo, Luboelj, 165i, I S 
Diiilil, Sssng iovntd’i a Ifalutal Ilistoty of ilia Hettvng,'ljyaA , 
l7t)S, T hula, Ksiax! lonuidt a natutal Uisfoty of Heetinrjt, 
IJoth, VuiuUi einei vollatnnthgen Jfalut-und llandclt QeaehuJiU, 
<hi Jiunngi, Ivtiingsboig, 1760 

IIERIINIIUT, a town of Saxony, in the ciicle and 18 
miles south oast of the town of Bautzen, and situated on the 
Lubiiu and Zittau Bailway, is chiefiy known as the pnncipal 
scat of the Moi avian oi Bohemian Biotheihood, styled on 
tlio Continent Ileiiuhuter, a colony of whom, lloeuigfiom 
poiscaitiuii 111 then own countiy,BettledatHsuuhutinl722, 
on .1 site piosonted by Count Zinzenclorf The buildings 
incliido houses foi the biethion, the sistois, and the widowed 
of both sexes The town is lomaikablo foi its regulaiity, 
cli'iuncHS, and stillness Linen, papoi (to vaiioties of which 
llciiuhiib gives its name), tobacco, and various mmoi 
atticlos aio manufactuiecl The Hutbeig commands a 
ploasaiiL view The population m 1876 was 1128 
Boithelsdorf, a village about a mils distant, has been the 
seat of the diiocloTato of the community since about 1789 

III5HS0HEL, Caboliwe Luoeetia (1750-184:8), sister 
of Rii William Ilerschel, tho oiglith child and fifth danghtei 
of liui patents, was boin at Hanovei on tho 16th March 
17.’50 On account of tho piojudioes of her mothoi, who 
did not clcsiio hei to know moio than was necessary ioi 
being useful lu tlio family, she i ecoived in youth only the 
fust clomonls of education Aftei the death of liei fathei 
in 17 G 7 she, iii oidoi to fit herself to earn hex bread, 
obtained pcinussion to learn millineiy and dressmaking, 
but continued to assist hei mother in the management of 
tho liouscholil until tho autumn of 1772, when she accom- 
panied to England her brothei William, who had established 
himself as a teachor of music m Bath At once she became 
a valuable co opoiator with her brothei, both in his profes 
sioniil duties and m the astronomical lesearohes to which 
he had alieatly begun to devote all his spare time She 
was the principal smgci at his oratorio concerts, and 
actfuircd such a reputation as a vocalist that she was 
offoicd an ougagoment for the Birmingham festival, which, 
however, she declined "When her brothei accepted the 
oltioo of astionomei -royal, she became his constant assistant 
in hiB observations, and also executed the laborious calcula- 
tions winch were connected with them Poi these eei vices 
she in 1787 received fiom tho king a salaiy of £50 a yeai 
Her chief amusement durmgber leisure hours was to sweep 
tho heavens with a small Hewtonian telescope planted on 
the lawn. Besides dotectiog by this meoas many of the 
small nebulre inoludod m Sir William Herschel’s catalogue 
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she succeeded in discovering seven comets, in the discovery 
of five of which she could lay claim to piiority, viz , those of 
1786, 1788, 1791, 1793, and 1795 In 1797 she piesented 
to the Itoyal Society a catalogue of 660 stais taken from 
Flamsteed’s observations, and not included in the Biiti&h 
catalogue, together with a collection of eriata that should 
be noticed in tho same volume Though she returned to 
Hanover m 1822 she did not abandon her astronomical 
studies, and m 1828 she completed the reduction, to 
Januaiy 1800, of 2500 nebulae discoveied by her biother 
In 1835 the Astionomical Society, to mark their sense of 
the benefits confeiied on science by such a senes of labo- 
rious exeitions, unanimously resolved to present her with 
then gold medal, and also elected hei an honorniy membei 
of the society In 184.6 she received a gold medal fiom 
the kiag of Prussia She xetained the use of her intellec- 
tual faculties, and also preserved her interest in science, to 
the close of a long life Hei death took place on 9th Jaii 
uaiy, 1848 TAe Memovt and Cotrespondence of Oatoline 
IJCeoschel, by Mis John Heischel, appeared at London in 
1876 

HEBSCHEL, Sib Feedeeiiok: William (1738-1822), 
generally known as Su William Heiscliel, one of the most 
illusLnoua of astronomers, was boin at Hanovei, Novcm 
bei 16, 1738 His father was a musician employed as 
hautboy playei m the Hanoverian guards The family had 
migrated from Bohemia in the early part of the 17th cen- 
tuiy, on account of leligious troubles, they themselves being 
Piotesbants Hoisohers earlier education was necessarily 
of a very limited chaiactei, chiefly owing to the tioubles m 
which hia countiy at that time was involved , but, being at 
all tunes an indomitable student, he, by his own exeitions, 
moie than repaired this dofioiency of his youth He became 
a very skilml musician, both theoretical and piactical, 
while hiB attainroentb ns a self-taught mathematician were 
fully adequate to tho prosecution of those branches of 
astionomy which, by his labours and his genius, he so 
eminently advanced and adorned Whatovoi he did he 
did methodically and thoionglily , and lu this methodical 
thoionghnesB lay the secret of what Arago very propeily 
terms his astonishing scientific success 

In 1755, ab the age of seventeen, he joined the band of 
the Hanoverian guards, and with his detachment visited 
England, accompanied by his father and oldest brother , in 
the following year he returned to his native country, but 
two yeais later, impelled by the troubles that suriounded 
him, ho finally quitted Hanover to seek his fortunes in 
En^nd As might have been expected, the earlier part of 
his career m his adopted countiy was attended with formid- 
able difficulties and much piivation We find him engaged 
in sevoial towns m the north of England as oiganist and 
teacher of music, but these were occupations not attended 
with Bay lucrative results In 1766 the tide of his foitunes 
began to fiow, inasmuch as he obtained the appointment of 
organist to tho Octagon Chapel m Bath, at that time the 
resort of the wealth and fashion of the city, and of its 
numerous distinguished visitors 

The next five or six years of his life were spent in estab- 
lishing his reputation at a musician, and he thereby even- 
tually became the leading musical authority lu the place, 
n.rnq the director of all the chief public musical entertam- 
ments His circumstances having thus become easier, he 
revisited Hanover foi the purpose of bringing back with 
him hiB Bister Caroliue, with the view of her rendering 
biTin such services as she could lu his multifarious 
undertakings She arrived in Bath with her brother 
m August 1772, being at that time in her twenty-thnd 
year She thus describes her brother’s life soon after her 
arrival — “Ho used to retire to bed -with a bason of milk 
or a glass of water, with Smith’s Harmomet and Ferguson’s 
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Asti onomift Ao , aad bo went to aloep bunerl undei liis 
hrounto aatliois, and Ins fiiflt thoughts on 'waking were 
how to obtain inati uments foi viewing those objects liimself 
of wliirh he had been leading ’’ It is not without sigm 
ficance that wo find him thus leading Smith's Haimonvea , 
to that study loyalty to his profession would impel him, 
as a lewaifl foi his thoioughnesa this led him to Smith's 
Optica , and this, by a natmal sequence, again led him to 
astiouomy, foi the pui poses of which the chief optical 
lustinmenta were devised It was in this way that he 
was introduced to the wiitmgs of Ferguson and Kedl, nnd 
subsequently to those of Lalande, wheieby he was edncating 
himself foi an asti ononiei and for undying fame In those 
days telescopes weie veiy inre, veiy expensive, and not 
voiy efficient, foi the Dollonds had not as yet perfected 
even then beautiful little, acliromatics of 2^ inches apertuie 
So Ileiacliel was obliged to content himself with luiing a 
small Giegouan lefleotoi of about 2 inches apertme, which 
ho hud seen exposed foi loan in a tridesman’a shop Not 
satisfied with this implement, ho proouied a smill lens of 
about IS feet focal length, and set his sistei to woik on a 
pasteboaid tube of that length, ao as to xiiako bun a tele 
scope A tube of tins oonstiuction natuially bent, and it 
was useless for all purposes but foi the deteimmed eyes of 
WilUam Herachel This mateiisl w as soon displaced foi tin, 
and thu's a aonysoit of vision was obtained of Jnpitet and 
Saturn and the moon Ha then sought foi a rodectoi at 
much laigoi dimensions fiom artists in London No such 
instrument, howovei, was foi sale, “lud the teima demanded 
for tho construction of a lefleotmg telescope of 6 oi 6 feet 
focal length ho legarded as too exoibitant even for the 
giatification of such desues as Ins own So he was diiveu 
to tho only alternative that remained , ho must oonstiuct a 
large telescope foi him&elf Hia first step m this duection 
was to purchase the debus of an amateui’s implements foi 
grinding and polishing small mmois, and thus, by slow 
degrees, and by indomitable pcisevoianoo, he lu 1771 liad, 
as he says, tho satisfaction ot viewing tho heavens with a 
Newtonian teloscopo of 6 feet focal length constiuctod 
by his own hands But he was not a man to be con- 
tented with viewing the heavens as a meio stai gozei , on 
tho contiaiy, ha had fioni the veiy fist conceived the 
gigantic piojeol and tho hope of suiveying tho entire 
heavens, and, if possible, of ascei taming tho plan of their 
geneial stiuotnie on a settled and systematic mode of pio- 
coduie, if only lie could but piovido himself with adequate 
insttumenfcal means this view he, his brothei, and 

his Bistei toiled for many yoais at the giinding and polishing 
of hundieds of specula, always letainmg the bosi^ and le- 
casting tho otheis, until the best of the pievions pel for 
mancBS had been auipassed This was the work of the 
daylight in those seasons of tho yeai when the fashionable 
visitois of Bath had quitted the place, and had thus fieed 
the family fiom professions! duties Aftei 1774: eveiy avail 
able houi of the night was devoted to tho long hoped for 
scrutiny of tho skies In those days no machinery had 
been invented for the constmction of telescopic muiors , 
tile man who hiid the haidihood to undeitako tho polishing 
doomed himself to walk leisuiely and nnifoi mly round 
an upiight post foi many houis, without removing his 
hands fiom the tninoi, until hia work was done Ota 
these occasions Herschel received his food fiom the hands 
of his faithful Bistei But his lewnrd was nigh 

In. May 17 80 his first two pnpets containing some of 
the results of hia astronomical obseivations duiing the last 
SIX yeais were communicated to the Royal Society thiough 
the influential inti eduction of Di 'Watson Herschel had 
made the acquaintance of this ercellent man aad skilful 
physician in a charaotenstio manner In ordei to obtain a 
Bight of the moon the astronomer had taken his telescope 
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into the street opposite his house, tho physician happen- 
ing to pass at the time, and seeing his eye lemoved toi 
a moment fiom the instiument, requested poimi sion to 
take his place The mutual conitesies and intelligent cor- 
veisation which ensued soon iipened this cisii.il acquaint- 
ance into a solid and enduring legairl 

The subject of this fiist memou was the laijing lii-jtie 
of sevpial of the stais, and especially that ot Mna in the 
constellation of Cetus It had been long known to fade 
in brightness fiom neaily that of a &tai ot the fli-il magni- 
tude down to invisibility m such telescopes is then existed 
Heischel had examined ifc, and many olhci vaiiabJc sLais, 
foi himself , it was not, however, a siinplo oi isolated 
phenomenon that engaged his attention, but, ugauling 
the stais aa so many suns, ho examined stJl.u iiliiiiouiena 
as possibly leading him to some intelligent eiiiiccqition of 
what might bo occnriing in oui own snn The sun, bo 
know, lotated on its axis, and ho knew that daik spots 
often exist on its photosijliere , the questions tliiit ho put 
to himself were — Are there daik spots also on Ihcfac vaii.iblo 
stale 1 do the stars also lotato on then a-xos'! oi aio they 
soinatimos paitially oolipsed by tho inteivontion ot some 
opaque and invisible bodies t And then ho asked hiiiisclf— 
'Whataio these singulai spots upon tlie sun f and have they 
any piactical lolatiou to us, tho inhabit iiitj ol tliu jil initl 
To these questions ho applied his telescopes iiul Ins 
thoughts, and as light fiom tune to tiino dinned upon Ins 
apprehension, he communicated the icsulls lo the I’tijil 
Society m no less than six menions occnpjuig \ciy in my 
pages in the Philotophical Ti umaction s, and c\U ndiiii' lu 
date flora 1780 to ISOl It was iii tho lilLci jcii that 
these lemoikablo papers culminated iii tho iiKjuiiy nlicthei 
any lelation could bo traced in tlio rocuricuco n! sun spots, 
legaided us evidences of boIui actiMLy (allied to voluimc), 
and tho vaiying seasons ot om planet, as evliilnlcil bj tlio 
vmyiiigpiice of com? Iloischol’s solution ol llic (jiiestion 
was acaicely final, and tho question has imoiillj iioppcd 
up again, with moie than a lenowal ol its fouuci iiilucst 
In tho following year (1781) Lo coiiinmiiii itul In tho 
Royal Society the fiist of a soiies of pniit ii rout iiiiiiig tho 
results of his telescopic inqiuuos iii loliluiii lo llii uitolion 
of tho planets nnd of then sevcial sitclliti's The idijucb 
which ho had lu view was not so much to isniliim tho 
velocities Ol times of then rotation, as lallui to disiiner 
wbethei those rotation:) aio stnclly umfoiin rimn tho 
icsnlt he expected to gathei, by analogy, tin ptobdiilily of 
an alteiation in the leiiglh of oiu own daj T In ‘ u niipiiucs 
occupy tho gientei jmit of hoven mcnioiih cxlcniding liom 
1781 to 1797 In the comso of llioso tihs, opu ub ona- 
tions he hghtod on tho cmious aiipeniamc ol a wlntc ^2mfc 
noai to each of the jiolos oC the pdanet Mais On iiixisti- 
gatmgthe inclination of its axis to the pilnnc of its oiLib, 
and finding that it closely losomblcd that ot em i>iillt, he 
concluded that its chnngO'. of olimato al o would ichoimIiIo 
ovti own, and that those white palcliofewcio i<ii>li.il>lj pmlor 
snow Modern investigations have corifiiiucd In*) loik hision 
Ho also discoTorcd that, as far as Lis oliseivalimm extended, 
the times of the rotations of tlio vaiious s.iU*lhU‘s lomid 
their axes aie in analogy with our mvn niDon, \l/, (fjiial 
to tho times of their revolution round thou pituuaiics, 
Heie again we obseivo that his ditrovcncs arise out of tlio 
complete end systematic and coinprehensix o n.itnt o of the 
investigation lu which ho is engaged, Noth mg with huch 
a man is accidental 

In the samo year (1781) IToiscliol made a discovery 
which, OB we shall see, soon compdclcly altered the chaiaetcr 
of his piofessional life In tho course of Ins systematic 
O'xamination of the heavens w ith a view to the discovery of 
the plan of their coastiuction, he lighted on art ohjvct which 
at first lie supposed to be a comet, but which, !»y its bubse- 
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q'lent uiuLioiib and appeatauce, turnod oufc to bo a ucw 
planot, inoviag outside of llie oibit of Satmn To this 
plaiiot ho 111 (lao timo assigned tho uame of Geoigium 
Sidii^ , but this uaiiio lias by geneial oonseut been laid 
asido lu lavoui ot Uianue It V7as disoovored with 
a fivouiito 7 foot icfloctoi hiving an npeitmo of 6^ 
inches , subscipieuLly, wbeii he lind piovided himself with 
a miiLli mmo pjweifiil telescope, of 20 feet foc^d length, 
he discovoio I wliit ho beheved to be no leas than six 
satellites Mud’ni obsoivalioiis have shorn this gloomy 
planet ot foui of those supposoi attendants, but at the same 
time hivo added two otiiors appaicntly nob observed by 
lloisokul No less than seven luomoiis on the subject were 
coiumutuc itod by bun to the ruoyal Society, extending fiom 
tho dito of tho diacoveiy m 1781 to 1815 Tlieio is a 
pecuhiiity woitliy of notico in Ilcisohcl's mode of ob&ci- 
vatioii which lel to tho discoveiy of this planot lie 
had obaoivod that tlie spuiious diimotora of stars aio not 
niueli aa^ot^-il by inoioasiiig tho niaguifyiiig poweis, but 
that tho 0 iso Is difteionl with otlioi celestial objects, henco 
if aiiytliing ni Ins toloscopio field attiacted his notico by 
peeuliiiity of appoaiance, ho ininiodiately voiied tho 
inigmfying powoi in oidci to decido the natuie of tho 
object Thus Ui anus was discoveicd, and had a siinilai 
niethuil boon applied to Neptune, that planet would have 
boon disovoiod at Cambiidge some months befoie it was 
lecognued at Boilm 

Wo now coino to tho comnioiicemont of Ilotschel’a moat 
impoitint saiiosof obsoivations, culminating m what ought 
piobably ti be logiidod as hia most capital disooveiy A 
matouil pait of the task which ho had sot himself as the 
nmk of his asLioiiomical lifo embraced the dotecmmation 
of tlio lulaliso ihstaiioos of the stais fiom oui sun and fiom 
oicli othoi Now, m tho couiao of Ins scrutiny of tho 
hoavoiis, ho liad observed many stars lu appaiontly veiy 
I lo lO coiiliguiLy, but oftoii gioatly difleiiag in their iclative 
biigUluo IS 11 o conchulod that, on tho aveiago, tho biightei 
slai would ho tho uoaiorto ns, and the smallei eiioimon^y 
mine ilistiiil llo considoiod that an astronomei on the 
oailh, m couaequonce of its imnionso oibital displacement 
of somo ISO milhoiis of miles every six months, would see 
siuli a pm of stais under difleieut poispective aspects, and 
this vauoty of poispective aspect obseivcd and meosuied 
would, he thought, load to an approximate determination 
of thou distance With this view ho mapped down the 
places and aspects of all the double stais that he mot with, 
and coniiminioatod in 1782 aurl 1785 very extensive cata- 
logues of the losults Indeed, tho veiy last scientific 
memoir that ho evoi wioto, sent to the Boyal Astronomical 
■Society 111 tho yeai 1822, at tho time whon he was its fiist 
president and ahoady in tho oiglity-fonith yeai of his age, 

1 elated to those investigations In the first of these 
memoiis lie tliiows out the hint that these apparently con- 
tiguous atais must, if constituted after the mateiial laws of 
om bolar system, circulato lound each other through idio 
effbots of giavitation , but he significantly adds that the 
time had not yet arrived for settling tho question Thus 
tho philosopher abides his time in patience and confidence, 
and a doson yeats afterwards (1793) he Tomeasuies Ihe 
colativo positions of many of these contiguous pairs, and 
wo may conceive what his feelings must have been at find- 
ing the verification of his prediction For ho found that 
somo of those stars had circulated round each othei, after 
the manner required by the laws of gravitation. Thus 
llccsehel had demonstrated the action of the same 
mechanical laws among the distant members of the starry 
firmament which bind together the harmonious motions of 
our solar system. This sublimo discovery would of itself 
suffice to immortalize his memory m tho respectful 
homage of all future races of intelligent men. u only 
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Heischel had lived long enough to learn tlie appioximato 
distances of some ol these binaiy combinations., he would 
at once have boon able to calculate then masses when com- 
pared w-ith that of our own suu , and thu^, knowing, as 
we now do, tliat those stais in then weights aie stiictly 
compaiable with the weight of oui own sun, he would have 
found anothei ot hi& analogical oonjectuics icahzed 

In tho joii 1782, m couacqiience of his fame, Heischel 
was mvited to Windsoi by Qcoige III , and then accepted 
the offoi made by the king to become his private astionoinei, 
and henceforth devote himself wholly to a scientific caieei 
Tho salaiy offered and accepted was £200 pei annum, to 
which an addition of .£50 pei annum was subsequently 
made foi the astionomioal assistance of his faithful sislci 
Di Watson, to whom alone the amount of this salaiy wos 
mentioned, made the natuial lemaik, “Nevei bofoie was 
honoui purchased by a monarch at so cheap a into ” In 
tins way the gieat philosophical astioiioniei lemoved fiom 
Bath fiist to Datcliet and soon afterwards peimaneutly to 
Slough, within the easy access of Ins loyal patioii at 
AVmdsoi 

The old puisuits at Bath woie soon resumed at Slough, 
bnt with renewed vigoiii and without tho old pio- 
fessional luteiiuptions The gieater pait, in fad, of the 
papeia alicacly tofened to aie dated fioiu Datchet and 
Slough, for the magnificent nstiononiical bpcLnktions in 
wluch he was engaged, though for the most pint conceived 
m the earhei poition of his philosophical eaieei, lequued 
jears of patient obseivation befoie they could be fully 
examined and realized 

It was at Slough in 1783 that he wrote his fiist momor- 
ahlo papei on the “ Motion oE the Bolm System m Space,” 
— a sublime speculation, yet thiongh his genius realized 
by considoiations of the utmost simplicity lie leturned 
to the same subject with fuller details m 1806 It was 
also after Ins lemoval to Slough that he published his first 
memoir containing his speculative ideas on the constiuction 
of tho hcavons, which fiom the fiist had been the chief aim 
of hw toils both of mind and body In a long senes of 
lemarkable jiapois, addressed as usual to the Boyal Society, 
and extending fiom the yeai 1784 to 1818, when he was 
eighty years of age, ho demonstiated the fact that oui sun. 
u a star situated not fai from the bifurcation of the Milky 
Way, and that all tho stais visible to us lie moio oi less in 
duslcis scattered throughout a compaiatively thin stiatum, 
but in the other two dimensions stietching immeasuiably 
furthci into space At one time he imagined that his 
powerful instruments had pieiced through this stellar 
stiatum of the Milky Way, and that he had approximately 
determined tho form of some of its boundaries In the last 
of bis memoirs he had convinced himself of his erroi, and 
he admitted that to hie telescopes our stratum of stars is 
“fathomless” Ovei this stralum of stais and their 
planetary attendants, the whole being in ceaseless motion 
round some common centre of gravity as the resultant 
point of the combined gravitation, Hersohel discoveied on 
either side a canopy of disciete nebulous masses, fiom the 
condensation of at least a part of which tho whole stellar 
univeise had been formed, — a magnificent conception, 
pnrauecl with a force of genius and put to the practical 
test of observation with an industry almost incredible It 
was the woik of a single mind, carried to its teimination 
with no assistance beyond that of a loyal sister, almost as 
remaikable a personage as himself. 

Hitherto we have said nothing about that grand reflect- 
ing telescope, of 40 feet focal length and 4 feet aperturej 
which IS too often regarded as the chief effort of his genius 
and his perseverance The full description of this cele- 
brated instrument will be found m the 86th volume of 
the !Pt ansachons of the Eoyal Society. Gigantic as it really 
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Tvao, we me disposed to regard it bb among the least of hia 
giaat woits On the day that it was finished (August 28, 
L789) Heisolipl saw at the fiist view, m a giandeur not 
witnessed before, the Saturnian sjstem with all its six 
satellites, five of which had been discovered long befoie 
by Huygens or Cassini, while the sixth, latterly named 
Eiiceladus, he had, two years befoie, sighted by glimpses 
in. his exquisite little telescope of inches npertuie, but 
now saw m unmistakable brightness with the towering 
lint he had just completed On the 17th of September 
o discoveieJ. (i seventh, which pioved to be the neaieab of 
nil the satellites of Saturn Ithassinre that time leeeived 
the name of ifimae It is somewhat rcninikable that, 
notwiLlistrinding Ins long and repeated scrutinies of this 
plxnet, the eighth satellite, Hypeiion, aud the crape nng 
should have escaped him 

Heisohel married the widow of Mi John Pitt, a wealthy 
Londem meichant, on hiny 8, 1788, by whom he had an 
only son, John Frederick 'William The prince regent 
eonfeiiod a Hanoverian knighthood upon him in 1816 
Bub a far moie valued and less taidy distinction was tlie 
Goplejr medal assigned to him by his associates in the 
Ro^ al Society m 17 81 

He died at Slough on August 25, 1822, m the eighty- 
fonith yeai ot his age, and was buried undei the tower of 
St Lauience Church, Dpton, within a few bundled yards 
of the old Bite of rhe 40-foot telescope A muial tablet 
on the wall of the church beais a Latm in&oiiption from 
the pen of the late Dr Goodall, provost of Eton College 
A ooUeoted edition of his astionomical memoirs would 
speak of his genius m unmistakable language, but this 
has not yet been published (p p 1 

HEESCHEI/, Sib John Febdeeiok William, Baet 
(1792-1871), the illuatiious astionomer, the only son of 
Sit F William Herschal, was born at Slough, Bucks, in 
the year 1793 His early home was a amgulai one, ami 
eminently adapted to miitiiie into gieatness any child boin, 
as he was, with natural gifts capable of wide development 
The examples about him weie those of silent hut ceaseless 
mdustiy, busied about things which, at the fiist view, 
seemed to have no appaient connexion with the woilcl 
oufcsido the walls of his abode, but which, at a matuie 
period of his life, he, with raie eloquence, taught his 
countrymen to appieciate as foremost among those in- 
fluences which satisfy and exalt the noblei instincts of om 
nature 

His scholastic education commenced at Eton, bub 
maternal feais oi prejudices soon removed him to the house 
of a private tutoi Thence, at the eaily age of seventeen, 
he was sent to St John’s College, Cambudge, and tho form 
and method of the mathematical insti action he thoro 
received exeicised a material influence on the whole com- 
plexion of his scientific career In due tune the young 
student acquiied the highest academical distinction of his 
yeai, giadnatmg as senior wrangler It was during hia 
undergiaduateship that he and two of lus fellow students 
who subsequently attained to very high eminence m their 
respective caieers of life. Dean Peacock and Mi Babbage, 
entered into a sort of moial compact that they would '^do 
their best to leave the woild w iser than they found it,’’ — a 
compact loyally and successfully cained out by aU three 
to the end As a commencement of this laudable attempt 
we find Heischel associated with these two friends in the 
production of a work on the differential calculus, and on 
cognate branches ot mathematical science, which changed 
the whole style and aspect of mathematical learning in 
England, and brought it up to the level of the Continental 
methods Two or three memoirs communicated to the 
Eoyal Society on new applications of mathematical analysis 
at once placed him in the front rank of the cultivators of 


this branch of knowledge Of those Ins father had tin 
giatification of intioducing the fiist, but the utlieis ueie 
piesented in his own right as a fellow 

His fiist intention had been to study foi the. bni, and 
with this view lie left the univeisity, and placed hmibclt 
nndei the guidance of an eminent special pleadoi of tint 
day Probably this temiioraiy choice of a piofession aioso 
fiom the extraoidinary success which foi somo tune li ul 
attended the efforts of so many ominoiib Cambudge m.iUie 
maticians in legal pm suits Be that as it may, nii eaily 
acquaintance with Dr 'Wollaston in London soon ch.uigid 
the direction of hia studies In 1820, assisted bj lii^ 
fatliei, he completed a niiiroi of 18 inches diariictei .ind 20 
feet focal length, foi a loflecting telescope This, snbse 
quontly improved by his own hands, bcoaiue tlio iiisLiiimcnt 
which enabled him to effect tho astionomical obsei vat unis 
which, more than any otlior of Ins gieat woiks, foiin the 
bnaiB of hiB fame In 1821-23 we find him assouitcd 
with Mr South in the le examination of lus fatlioi’a iloiiblL 
stais, by the aid of an acliiomatic telescopo and otlu i 
appliances, the like of which foi excellonce and powri 
had not hitherto been collected Foi this woik iii 1820 
lie leceived the leoognition of the Astionomu.al ^Sl»t.lutJ 
by the award of then gold medal, the Fioiich Insti- 
tute also presented him with tho Lnlniiilo modal foi 
the same contribution to astionouucal soieiKC It oni,ht 
also to be mentioned that lu 1831 the lloyal Socittj ]i id 
presented him with the Coploy modal foi his matlioiiiilual 
contiibntioas to then Ttansmtions From 1831 to 1837 
he held the dislingmslied and icspoiisiblo post of sceiotaiy 
to that society In 1827 ho was elected to tho c Iiiiii u( the 
Astionomical Society, which office ho also filled on two 
subsequent occasions In the course of the dibcluiige ol liis 
important offices in the last-named society ho cnnuhlcd its 
Iiteiature by his momoiable presidential addi esses and 
obituaiy notices of deceased fcllov’s, vvhudi, it is not loo 
much to say, aip, by then combination of eloipioiHo and 
wisdom, the chief adornmontd oi then piuilcd inemoii^ 
In 1831 the honour of knighthood was conftiied on him 
by William IV , autl two ycais laloi ho again leiPivid the 
recognition of tho lioynl Society by tlio awaid of one of 
their medals foi lus mcmmi “ On the liivcsligation of tlio 
Oibits of Eevohing Double Stan " Thou* is.t ‘.igiufuaiKo 
in this award , tho falhei had been the oiigiiial dihcoviict 
of the extension of giavitntiou to the lomotcst bmuidaiit's 
of Uie visible universe, and the sou had now put the novvn 
mg stone to this edifice of disruvcry b> the iiivotiUoii of a 
giaphical method whereby tho eye could .is it wt n* boi' llio 
two component stars of the binaiy hjstciu lovohmg betmo 
aftei the logulaiily of llie Hontoniaii Inw 
Before the end of tho yeai 1833, being then about foily 
years of age, Sii John IIoibcIkI had icoxannned all lus 
fathei’s discoveries of double stais and nobuhe, and h.id 
added many aimilai bodies to hib own hsl , this alone eun- 
stitntod a gigantic woik even lui the lifeLiiiie ol any obtio 
nomer in that day For it slumld be leniutulK icd that the 
astronomer was not as yet piovided with those cm ions and 
valuable automatic contrivances foi ohnciviiig and foi 
recording observations winch at present mint materially 
abridge the laboiii and incieaso the acouiacy of astronomi- 
cal work such as that in which Sir Juhnliad bpon otigagi d 
And ho had no assistant, Eitintnii.il clocks for tuiiuiig 
the telescope, electuoal clnonograxilis for lecoiding tho times 
of the phenomena observed, were at that date uukiiown 
His scientific life now cntoiod another and veiy eliar- 
actenetip phase Tho bias of lus mind, ns ho subsoquently 
was wont to declare, was touardfe chemistry and the iiheno* 
mena of light, rather than towards astronomy Indeed, 
very shortly after taking his academical degree at Cam- 
bridge, he proiiosed himself as a candidate for tha vacant 
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cliaii of cliemistiy iii that iimveiuity j but, as he said with 
some humoui, the lesult of the election was that of the 
votes ho had a glorious minoiity of one In fact lleischel 
had become an astionomei fiom a sense of duty, just as 
lus fathci had become one by fascination and fixed 
tcsoh e , hence it was by filial loyalty to his father's 
memoiy that he was now impelled to undeitahe the com- 
pletion of that woik winch at Slough had been so grandly 
commenced William Heiachcl hid exploitd the noithein 
heavens , John TToiscUel detoimiiied to exploio the heaven's 
of the south, as well as le-exploie the noith “ I lesolved,” 
lie said, “ to attempt the oonipletiou of a suivey of the 
•whole auifuLO of the heavens, and foi this puipose to 
tinnspoit into the othei henusjjheio the same instiuinent 
which had been employed in this, so as to give a unity to 
the icsiilts of both iioitions of the suivey, and to lender 
them compaiablo with each othei " In accoidance with 
this lesolution, he and his family cinbaiked foi the Cai>e 
on the l.Uh Novembei 1833, they aiiivod in Table Bay on 
the liitli Jannaiy 1834 , and pioooeduigs, he says, “weie 
pushed foiwaid wnth such effect that on the 22d of Fcb- 
iiiaiy I was enabled to giatify my cuiiosity by a view of k 
<Ji IK IS, the nebula about rj Aigus, and sonic othei lemarkable 
objoots m the 20-foot icflectoi, and on the night of the 4th 
of Afaicli to coiniiienoB a logulai couise of sweeping” 

To uuo ui adiipiati dosiniitioii of tli* last iimsH of labom com 
pliliil diiuuj}tho JiLst fmu busy ycais of Ins life at ‘Ftldli rastn 
would iKiuiio tlio tiaiiseiiption of a consukiible poition of the 
Uiijw i)h\n iaUon\, a voliuno wbitlv piobably is not aaipassed la 
1 uii d iiiti 11 s 6 01 nstiniioimcil impoitaneo bv anyseioutiho woik m 
OMHltnii , alUiontdi itmivlil iieiliaps bocqnaIKdby i judicions scico 
tinn fioiii Hu 'Willinm’s ‘‘Millions,” now seatlcicd in somotlmty 
inluiiti I of till Philniophital TiaiisnUiona It was published, at 
flu soli I \pi use of tin lata duke of Noithumbailand, but not till 
1817 , uiiii •y'l us lUi t till aulboi's ictuiii to hiiglmd, foi tho vuy 
(n>{itiiii isDiis issigiusl b> hunsilf — “Tho wholo of tho obseiia 
IvDus, in Will IS till mine woik of lodutuic, ntianging, mill pie 
piling Ihnn foi tin pii ss, hivo bem osfouted by mynolt ” TIioio 
an li» 1 |i igi s III I italogui.s of soutlu lu nobul v and olnstoia of stais 
Till II 111 thru eiuiliil mil olibniito diawiiurs of Uio soutliein 
appi tiiiiiii ol till" all'll lubulaiiiOiion, anil of tlioiecionsmionnd 
mg till II iniiikablc' stii of Algo llio Uboui and the tiiought 
hi stiiwi il upon some of these objects aie almost ini lodilile , sevaol 
iiionths wi III well spi lit u]ion a Tniniito spot lu the heuvonB contain 
mg lilo st u >, but will! hail oidmaij sptnglo, hold at a distance of 
All inn's II iigth, would eclinse These eabiloguos and dim ts bung 
(iimphtiil, he pioi'eeds to diseuss tluii siginluatice, which in tlio 
I Vi s ot SI ii'iii I) possessi s in absoibing intucst lie coiiQiins his 
lithei’s hypothesis tint these woiuleifiil masses of glowing a ipouis 
an* not iiii gitlaily seatteii d, and wthont appaioiit law, luthei and 
thiMiin III till visible hiavoiis, but aio collcetcd iiiasoitof canopy, 
whi)-,i» M'llex IS ut till polo ol Hint -vast stiatiun of stms in wluch 
imi soku ss stem Imils its iiosition, — ^Imnod in it, ns ho supposes, at 
a ill pill not gic vtei than th it of the as oi ago distance fioiii lu of an 
ill veil til min' iiitiule stir T lien follows lus catiiloguo of tlio lalativo 
piisilioiis iinil inigiiitudos of the soiitluin double staia And he 
ajijihes to one of them, y Virginis, that hcaiitiCiiI giaidiienl method 
uiventeil by himself, whereby he detciminos tho oibit of tho two 
lomnoiients roiinil cneh oUici , and he hod tho satuifaotioii of wit 
uei ting with his own eyes the fiilfilmont of a picdiction he hod mode 
somi jtais befoie, \i 7 , that tho two stars would., in tho ooiiiso of 
thin mlnhil inovnments, appeiii to ilose up mto a sniglo star, in 
flip nil'll by imviileseojm powti The doublo stais and then stately 
ii volnlioiis anil Instinns colotiis dismissed, in the next chapter he 
inoiecih to disiiilie tho ohseivations whirh he hod made on flieii 
V in \ I ug and telativ o In ightness It has been oh eaily detoiled how 

luslnthii tnimneiiiiil Ins scicutiilc eaiccr by sinnlai obsoivations 
on the vaiying inngnituiles of many stms, and how liis remniks 
enlmmiti'd years nftorwaids xn tho question whothoi tho vmiatiou 
of the lustii of our sun, by the pro&enoo or absonoo of sun spots, 
alh cteil oiii harvests and the pure of coin The son cmiios his 
spi I ul il ions backwards to a still moio philosophical depth Tho 
ViUiiition flora time to tune, he remailis, in the lustro of om sun, 
to tho extcul of half a magnitude, wonlil aeoouni £oi those strange 
nlfceiiiiitions of a Bonn arctic and senu tropical climate which geo 
logical ri'scarches have dieolosod os having ocouiicd ml vaiioua 
regions of our globe 

Ilorsoliel roturned to liiB English, home m the spnng of 
1838 As 'was natural and honourablo to aU concerned, he 
was welcomed with an enthusiostic greeting. By the queen 
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at her coionation he was cieated a baronet , and, what to 
him was better than all such lewaids, other men caught the 
contagion ot his example, and labouied in fields similar to his 
own, with an adequate poilion of his aucceaa In paiticular 
Ml Laesell tians^ioited a teleacope as laige as the celebiated 
Heischelian tcleacope to Malta, wlieie with excellent lesulte 
he “minded the heavena” foi the space of foui yeais He 
was lewaidcd theie, and at his ow^n English residence near 
Eiveipool, by the discovery of new satellites of Batuin and 
of Uianua, eonatitufing what Sii John Hersohel, animated 
by a fiateinal sympathy, well called an etioch in a&tionomy 
Ml De La Hue also, at laliiigton and at Cimfoid, followed 
^alously and eucoessfully in the wake of the same infec- 
tious enthusiasm 

Heisohel was a highly accomplished chemist His dis- 
covciy of the solvent powei of hyposulphite of soda on 
the othei wise insoluble salts of silvoi, in 1S19, exercised a 
most impoitant uifluenoe on the piaotical apiilicatioiis of 
photogiaiihy twenty yeaia afterwards, and in 1839, the 
natal era of that valuable ait, he, independently of Mi Fox 
Talbot, had discoveied the means of taking and multiplymg 
photographic pictures, end eaily in the spiing of that year 
exhibited moie than twenty photographic pietmes to the 
Royal Societj^ including one of the old 40 foot telescope 
He was the fiist jieison to introdnco the now well-known 
terms posttive and negatn'e in photogiaiihie images, and to 
deposit niion glass a sensitized film for the reception of the 
pictuie Ho Mt .0 paved tlio way for Piofessor Stokes’s im- 
poitont disooveiy of the change which luminous waves may 
Buffei m their period of oscillation, by his addition of the 
lavendei i&ya to the spectium, and by Ins announcement of 
“epipolic dispeLsioii,” as exhibited by sulphate of quinine. 
Sevoial othei impoitant and sucoessful researches of bis, 
connected with the undulatoiy thcoiy of light, aro scattered 
through the pages of his tieatibe on “ Light ” published m 
the I!negclojKud%a Meti opohtwm 

To the other varied accomplishments of his gifted mind 
wo must add the giaoes of a deep poetic feeling Perhaps 
no man can become a truly great mathematician or great 
philosopher, if unendowed with the versatile powers of the 
miagmation John Heischol possessed this endowment to 
a loige extent, and he had leseived for himself as a solace 
and enjoyment in old age the tianslation of the Iliad into 
vei&e He had at an eailiei peiiod of life tianslated in a 
Bimilai mannei Schiller’s Wall But the mom woik of his 
declining years was the collection of all his father’s cata- 
logues, combined with his own observations and those of 
other astronomers of nebulas and double atais, each into a 
single volume He lived to complete the foimer, and to 
present it to the Royal Society, who have published it in 
a separate form in tho PJidoscgpJiical Ti anaaelims Tho 
latter work he had not fully completed at his death , hut 
he bequeathed as much of it as was finished to the Astro- 
nomi<^ Society That society has punted a portion of it, 
which serves as an index to the observations of vaiious 
astronomers on double stars up to the year 1866 

A complete list of his various contributions to learned 
societies will be found in the Royal Society’s great cata- 
logue, and from them may he gathered most of the lecords 
of his hiisy scientific hfe Sir John Herschel met with an. 
amount of public recognition which was unusual m the 
time of hiB illustrious father Haturally he was a member 
of almost every impoitant learned society in both hemi- 
Siiheies For five years he held the office of master of the 
mint, the same appointment which, more than a century 
before, had been occupied by Su Isaac Hewton , his fi lends 
also offeied to propose him as president of the Royal 
Soaety and again as a member of pailiament for the uni- 
versity of Cambridge, but neither office was withiu ths 
scope of hiB own desires. 

XI — 97 
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In pnvate life Su Joka Herscliel was a fiini and most 
activo friend , lie lind no jealousies, lie avoided all ecientiiic 
feuds, lie gladly aceoided a Iielpmg hand to those who 
consulted him in scientific difficulties, he nevei discouiaged, 
and still less dispaioged, men youngei than oi inferior to 
himself , he was pleased when Lis own woik was appre- 
ciated, bnt that was never an object of Uis solicitude it 
was said of him by a discriminating critic, and nithont , 
oxtiavagance, that “ his was a life full of the serenity of the 
sage and the docile innocence of a child ” 

lie died at CoUmgwood, his residence near Hawkhmst 
in Kent, May 11, 1871, in the seventy-ninth yeai of his 
ago, and his lemains aie luteried in Westniinstei Abbey 
close to the giave of Sii Isaac Newton 

Sii John Ileisohol, indopeudontly of tlie libouis eonneutod with. 
Ins Cajie Oh'.ci vcUtons, w as the luthoi of scveial bool s, one of which, 
at least. On ike fittuly (ff Natuial nulosopky possesses sn 

mtoiost which noftitme 'idvanccs oF the auhjccts on which he wiote 
L-m obhtuite fioiii the attention of thouohtful men m anv ai^ 
In 1849 011110 the Oailmes qf Atiionomy, of which it la enough to 
Bay that, notwitlist-inding the obvious disadvantage aiising horn the 
piactice of eteiootyjiiug tea.t books which lolato to piogicssive 
sciences, there is no moio instiuctiao volnme extant on the subioct 
of whicli it treats His ai tides, "llctcoiology,'’ "’Physical 
Qoogiaphy,” and “Telescope,” contiibiitod to the 8th edition of 
the EiiLyt.lopa.dia Et Uaniuea, wtic altcm aids imbltslied seiiaiatili 
Theie 19 also anothci veiy aaluable little book, which oiigniated 
fioin a happy iioculniitv of Su John Heischol'a tligiiifiod simidicity 
and tiuthluliiosB of mind ’When he w as at the Cape he moie thm 
once assisted, m the atteinpls theie made to diiruse a love of know 
ledge among men not engaged in literal y puisnits In one of hia 
addiesses he, w ith a kindly and fiir aeiing wisdom, told his audience 
that tlio adranco of a nation’s mtelhgoncb or a nation’s tamo did 
not depend upon afew aucocssMphilosoplieisloiliugin their loin ly 
studies, and gatheiing gieat leputalions lor then leuuing oi their 
disoovcm t, lint that a nation’s piogic'js lathoi lay in tlio dilftision 
of thou knowledge among the niasaos of the population Acting 
piactically on this principle, ho, on hia letniu to Fnglnnd, pub 
lislied, in ffood JFoitla and olscwheie, a aeiics of papeis on mteicst 
mg points of n itm al philosophy, which liai e since been collected 
in a aolumc called Famihat Lealtitea on Seunbiifio SnbjtcU None 
bnt a deep tluuking iihiloaophei could have w utton this book , 
none but a clcai thinking mastei of his subjects could hat o made it 
what it IS, enticingly iiitelUgiblc Anothoi voluiito of hi^ not so 
widely known to the public as any of tlie above woiks, is his Ool 
ZLCietl AMiluls, lu wliiclt lie is seen m his happiest and most in j 
stiuotivo mood, walking, as it wcio, at libeity among sympathizing I 
associates, m lus own fidds, and cnaiuoniecl of their beauties (CP) 

HERSENT, Loum (1777-1800), Fiench paintei, was 
one of David’s ino&t distinguialied pupils, and became one 
of the mo&t noted painteie of tlie Bestoiution He was 
boin at Pans on lOtL Maieli 1777, and obtained the Pnx 
de Rome m 1797, in the Salon of 1802 apiieaied Lia 
Metamoiphosis of Naicissus, and he continuod to exhibit 
With raiainteriuptionsiip to 1831 His most oonsideiable 
woiks uudei the empiie wero Achilles paiting from Biisels, 
and Atala dying in the aims of Chactas (both engraved in 
Laiidon's Aanalea clu Mit&ee) , an Incident of the life of 
Fdaelon, painted in 1810, found a place at Malmoiaon, and 
Passage of the Pudge at Landshut^ which belongs to the 
same dato, is now at Veisailles Hoisent's typical woike, 
liowevei, belong to the period of the Restoiation, Louis 
XYI lelievmg the Afflicted (Vei&ailles) and Daphnis and 
Ohloe (engiaved by Langici and by Gelde) weie both lu the 
Salon of 1817 , at that of 1810 the Abdieation of Gustavus 
Vasa brought to Ileisent a medal of honour, but the 
pictuie, pnichosed by the duke of Oileans, was destioyod 
at the Palais Royal in 1848, and the engraving by 
Henriquel-Dupont is now its sole lecoid Rath, pioduced 
in 1822, became the pioperty of Louis XVIII , who fiom 
the moment that Hersent rallied to the Restoration 
zealously pationized him, made him oflioei of the legion of 
hononi, and pressed his claims at the Institnlo, wheie ho 
Loplaced Van Spaendonck He continued in favour under 
Uhailes X , for whom was executed Monkg of Mount St 
Gotthaiil, exhibited in 1824 lu 1831 Hersent made his 


last appearance at the Salon with poitiaits of Louis Philiiipe, 
Mane Am41ie, and the duke of Montprubioi , that of the 
king, though good, lu uot equal to the ijortiail of Spoiitiiii 
(Beihn), which is piobably Hersent’s rhtJ-d'cLUvi e AJtoi 
this date Heisent ceased to exhibit at the jeaily salons 
Alhbo n gb in 184G he sent an excellent likeness of DelpLiue 
Gay and one oi two othei works to the looms of the 
Society d’Artibtes, he could not be tempted fiom his usual 
lescive even by the mtei national contest of 1856 Five 
yeais latei, on 2d October 1860, he died His woiL shows 
eveiy aitistio merit which can be attained by steadily 
directed intelligenoo and laboui , his skilful aiiangemcnt, 
delicacy of line, and certainty in execution aio points which 
have excited tho ndmiiation even of thoso who find bun 
wanting in feeling, in inteiesb, and in senso of eoloiii 
Lonis XVI xclieving the Afflicted, tlie lioalinont of which 
indicates the appioach of the loahstie movement, is less 
theatiical than Daphnis and Cbloe, which combines, in the 
true apiiit of the Restoration, diawing-ioom giaces with a 
pseudo-classic style, hut both show tho same diyncss and 
baldness of mainioi which Hoisent had acqiiiied uiidei tho 
influence of tho fiist einjnio, and fiom which ho nevci was 
able to fice hnnsolf 

HEllSFELD, a town of Piu&sia, capifcil of a ciido in the 
government distuct of Cassel, pioiiiico of Hesse Nassin, is 
yileasaiitly situated at the cotifluenco of the Oci-a and 
Hanno xvith the Fulda, on the lailway fiom Finnkfoib to 
Bebia, 10 miles NNE of Fulda Tho gieatoi jiait of 
its old foitiflcatjous lemain, but tho lanipaits and ditches 
have been laid out as piomonadcs Tho pimcip.il buildings 
aio the ancient town house, the paiisli chinch, coiniili tud iii 
1320, m tho Gothic stylo, with a Cue towci and n 1 iigo bell, 
the luiiis of the collogiato chinch in tho Ryaantnic rtyle, 
elected in tho beginning of the 1 2tli oonluiy on the si to nf the 
cathedral, but buint down by tho Fioiicli dining tlio Pci on 
Yeais’ Wai, and outsido the town tho nnoioni nioiiasloiy 
with its buiiounding gionnds Among tho imblir jnsliLu- 
tions aie a gymnasium, ahigliei town school, an otphaiiagc, 
and a distiict lufiimaiy Tho town Ins iiiipoiliut iiiann- 
faotnios of cloth and loathei, os well as dye uoik^., wm ,tod 
mills, and soap boiling woiks Tho populatnm in 1875 
was 0929 

llcisfckl ones its oiigiii to a Biiicilii tiiio iMity wIikIi, louinkd 
■by Lullns, aichbishoii ot uruii/, iiliuiil 700, n m lubly t mlom il by 
Cuoileinaguo, and bei'iniD in tho lith <pii1ui\ iiii riik siiistH i! 
pimcipility In 1370 tlio town cninn uiidi t Ihi iiiriti ( linn nl Hi .so, 
and in 1525 it gavo in its loiitnl dlogiaiui toil 'J]i< abhiy ivus 
sociilui/cd in lliiS, but Ilcisfdd leni iiiicd tin i qntid of ,i iiijiid 
polity until 1828 

HERiSTAL, oi m its oldci foim iliMi'i vi, a innikct- 
townof Belgium, on tho loft bank of the Meuse, 3 oi 1 
miles noith east of Lntgo, and skating the load wLa It loads 
fiom that city to Maeatiicht Its populntuiu, wliioU in 
1876 nuinbeied 11,126, is mainly siippmled by its coal 
minos and non indusluog ITcistal piobahly dorni's its 
name fiom bouig a "ITcoistcllo” oi peinnnent camp of Iho 
Flanks It is well known as the bnthplirc and family 
seat of Pippin, the majoi-donio of Uio Austiasiau kingdom, 
some few tiaoos of whoso castle mo still pointed out above 
the town And though it cannot mam tain its ilairn to ho 
the biilliplacB also of Cliailemagup, it vas undonljLedh u 
frequent place of lesidence foi this gicatcol of the Caialin- 
gians, and in 870 it gave its namo to tho ticaly hy which 
CSharles the Bald and Lewis tho Gorman decided tho paiti- 
tion of Lothaiingia The lordolup of Ilcistal pasbcd to 
the house of Nassau in 141 i, and iii 1702, on tho death 
of William III of England, ils possession woe disimted 
between the houbo of Oiangc and tho king of Piussia Tho 
decision of tho eouits was grton in 1714 in favour of 
Piussia j but the new pos&e->sorB, finding tlio feelmgfe of tho 
people of Heistal against them, sold the lordship to Lifgo 
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for 140,000 thaleis Anothei Hoiatal, distuiguislierl as the 
Saxon, was the plaoo whore Cliarlemagno had his winter 
quaiteis in the yoir 797 It la now the village of HerBlelle 
on the Weser, in the goveinment of Minden 
Plato IIEPirTFOriD, Couirry or, HuRTFonDisHiKB, or Hlets, 
XV an inland county in the south east of England, w situated 
hotween 51° 36 and 52° 5' N lat and 0° 13' E and 0° 45' 
W long Tt IS bounded on the N by Cambiidgeshiie, 
N" W by Bedfoidslnie, E by Essex, S by Middlesex, and 
S W by Buolvirighamsliiie The aiea comprises 391,141 
acios 01 611 sqiiaie miles 

The aspect of the county is pleasant and pictuiesqua, 
Its sill face being bioken by gentle undulations which in 
some paits foiin a quick succession of hills and valleys 
The highest summit is Kensworth Hill on the border of 
Bcdfordshiie, about 910 feet above seit-level Fine oak 
and other tiees aio giown in the hedges, and fiom 
being piuiiod obliquely they foim high w.;d]s of hving 
timbei shading nairow winding lanes The aiable and 
past in 0 lands of the faims aie iiitormiiigled with the 
paiks and oinamontal woods of the countiy scats which aie 
Bcntteiod thickly tliiougliout tho county These fantuies, 
vaiied by its winding iiveis, impait to it n peculiar beauty, 
while in luuiiianco it is not suipassod by any county in 
Engl Mid 

Tho puncipaliivois aia theLen, which, using some miles 
beyond Luton in Bcdtordshiie and entoiing Heitfoidshiio 
at Hiiloinill, flows south oast to Hatfield and then oast by 
north to TIoitfoid and Waio, wlience it bonds sonlhward, 
and passing along the oastein boiinrlaiy of the county falls 
into the Thames a little below London, having loceived in 
its couisQ the Maiam, the Beano, the Rib, and the Stoit, 
whieh all flow south waul in the noi th-eastern part of the 
county, tho Stoit fot some distance foiming the boandaiy 
between it and Essex, the Colne, which, flowing thiough 
tho smith wostoin pait of the county, falls into the Thames 
at Biontfoid, having locoivod xn its couiso tho Ver, tho 
Bulboino, and the Qulo, tho Ivel, which, rising in the 
noitli-west of the oniiiity, soon passes into Bedfordslure 
Tho Now Rivci, one of the water supplies of London, made 
by Su Hugh Myddolton (1607-13), has its somce in some 
spring-, near "Waio, and inns paiallel foi many miles with 
the Lci The Qiaiirl Junction Canal fiom London to Bir- 
nungliam tiavoisos tho south-west coiner of the county, 
passing by Wiitfoid and Beikhainpstead Tliei e aie mineral 
hpnngs 111 the parishes of Chipping Barnet, Noithaw, and 
Watton 

Cleologioally the county consists of Crelacoona and 
Teitnry locks, tho gi eater pait being Lower, Middle, and 
Hppoi Chalk, which ni the south eastern pait of the 
county aio covered by Toitiary deposits belonging to tho 
London basin Over a laige pait of tho eastern side of 
the county theio are superlicial deposits of glacial origin, 
and on tho western side there are tiaoos of the iKiwer 
Toitiary beds having foimerly extended over a much 
wider area, outliers of tho bods being of not unfreqnent 
occiirionco, and tho drift deposits on the chalk hills being 
largely composed of then debris The vales traversed by 
the rivets and streams exhibit in the bottoms a rich sandy 
loam , the sloping sides are covered by loams of mfenor 
quality, and the flat surface of tho high ground is generally 
formed of a loom of reddish hue tonmng towaids common 
clay, with which it is often confounded 

The climate is mild, dry, and romaikably salubnons 
On this account the London physicians were accustomed 
to locommond the county for persons in weak health, and 
it was so much coveted by Idle noble and wealthy os a 
place of residence, that it was a common saying — “He 
who buys a home in Hertfordshixe pays two years' pur- 
chase for the air ” 


Aeeoidmgto the agiiLultmal ntiniis foi 1879, the toHl aipaof 
-11 ibli, land iias 839,187 aaes, ol whnh 11-6,686 aoies woie under 
com dope, 39,443 iidcIli giteu ciops, 88,116 uiidti lutitiuu giiisses, 
97,648 piinnuiiit pistuiL, ind 18,111 fillow Tht aim undti 
woods w 13 20, 714 -lues It will thus be seen that the miin piodnoo 
of Hutloidshiieiscoin The iniiiiipol Liop is wheat, which in 1879 
occupied '59,363 acios The vuicties nioetly giowii nic while, and 
they aic not suipibsod by those of any county m Eiij^liuid 
'll hcilliampste id on the iivoi Lei iolluls ila n mie fiom the fino- 
quxlilyof the wheat giown in that disf net Of haihy, which is 

laigoly made nsi of iii the coiintj fm malting pniposes, thou, weie 
40,129 aoita ui 1879, and of oats only 26,779 Little oi no Jje is 
giown, and of pease and hiana togdhei theie weio m 1879 only a 
little ovei 11,000 «oil3 Of giocii ciops, tiunipa and Swtdes 
ocpupiid in 1879 an uou of 21, '578 mos, while potiloes Iml only 
2676 Vetches aie Ingely giown foi tlie London stables, cxtoiidiiig 
to 8191 aeics in 1879 The gieatei pait of the peimancut gi isa is 
mode nao of foi hay Theie me sonioiDij iieli pasUiios on the 
bulks of the iivei Stoit, cvleiuling fioin Heilfoidto Ilockeul on 
the boidus of tho iivei Lea, and also new liiekni uiswoith, wlieio 
they me wnleied bv the nxci Colne Tho prieciiligc of eiillndted 
Tiea m 1870 was 86 7 instead of 85 1 m 1870 , of uiea undei tom 
ciops 37 2 miteail of 38 6 , undei gioen ciops 10 1 insb id ol 11 6 , 
undei lotition glasses 9 8 instead of 10 2, and of peimancut 
pastille 21 0 insttad of 22 0 The most common systoin of lolaliou 
IS tho five-eouiso — tmnips oi fallow', baiky, tlovri, wheat, oats 
In the southwest pait of tho county luge ipiaiilitics of cbciiies 
and apples aic giowii foi the I ondoii inmkel On the best soils 
ne iiCbt to London oulinoiy -vogctiblLS aie foieod bj the aid of iioh 
manme, and moie thin one ciop aio some times ohlaiind in a year 
Oeneiolly speaking, the gnaiility of stock ktpt is small Kot 
much attention is pud to the hiteds ol tittle, but among cows 
the Suffolk vaiiity is the most common The uuinbci of t ittlo in 
1879 was only 31,784, oi an avenge of 0 8 to ettiy 109 .u us undei 
cultivation, tJic avenge foi England being 11 9, and foi Iho Uniled 
Kingdom 21 0 Of tUeso ilio uumbei tF cows lu milk oi in calf 
was 11,802 Iho numbei of hoists m 1879 w is 16,022, oi an avoiage 
of 4 i to eveiy 100 aoics, the svciago foi England boing 4 6 and foi 
the United Kingdom 4 1 Ihe lioiscs used foi agiieultmul purposes 
sit chiefly Suflolk pujiebos Tho nnnibei of sheep m 1879 was 

171.133.01 an avoiage of 60 4 to cioiy 109 acies lunloi ciiltiv atinr, 
the avenge foi Eiifdinid being 76 3, and foi tho Unitid Kingdom 
68 0 The piinoipu kiiule aie iho Southdown and V illslnio, and 
a C10S8 betwrei Cotswrolds and Leieeslei s I'lgs iii 1879 nmiibeied 

30.404.01 annvtiagpof 8 9 to oviiy 100 icics undei tuUnation, the 
avei<igofoi England being 7 2, and tint foi the United Kingdom 6 7 

In Jliilfoidwirc the numbii of lesidcnt piopiictois is veij laige, 
wlu<h eiicumslanoo, os well as tho pioxiniity to Loudon, has 
douhtless gicatly aided the dcvelopnioiit of ngiicultnial iiitci 2 >iii,o 
TIio aveiago extoiit of tho hums is about 200 ants, and tht uiodoin 
unpiovements aio eveijwhcio adopted 

Aeeoiding to tho lotuiu of owncis of land ftn 1872-73, the 
soil was dividtd among 12,887 piojiiielors, holding land Uie 

f loss annual leuial of which was £1,103,192 Of tho ownois 
7 pel cent held less than one acio, and tin total annual value 
foi Iho county was £2, 17s 8W poi aeie Theie weie only eight 
piopiietois Wfho hold upwaius of 4000 aries, viy , lln<|iii3 of 
Solisbuiy, natfield, 13,389.^1x1 Smith, -SVatton, 10,212, Bail 
Cowpm, Panshangea, 10,122, Eail of Vtiiilam, Qoihinibuiv, St 
Albans, 8625, Eail Biownlow', Jfshiidge Piik, 8’5'51, LoidDacio, 
Tho IIoo, Wei vyn, 7100, Chailes C ITafa, King’s Walaen, 0568, and 
Earl of Essex, Casluobuiy Paik, Watford, 6167 W R Bakoi, 
Bavfordbniy, com os next with 3911 acios 
Tho staqde tiulo of tho county is in com and luilt, most of 
which is sent to the motiopolis Theie sio uumcious flour-mills, 
as -woll as blow ones, tannoiios, tilo voiks, and coath faotoiies, but 
tho pimapid m iinimotuios aio papoi, silk, and stiavv plait 

Hoitfoidshuo IS so nmoh intoiscctod by railways that no place in 
any pait of tho county is uioia than 6 miles distant fiom. a stalioii 
On tlio eastern boidei tlieie is the Gieat Kastein, with bianclios to 
TIeitford and Buntiugtord The muldlo of tho county is tiaveised 
hy tlio Gieat Ifoithoin, with blanches fiom ITatlicld to Hoitfoid, 
Lnton, Dunstable, and Bt Albans, and fiom Hitolnn to Royston, 
and theneo to Oambiidgo The Midland passes tluough St Albans, 
with biimclios to tho Gieat Noithem and London and IfToith 
Wostoin Tlio London and Kforth-Westoia tiavorses tho south 
' wostoin eomor, 

The county oompriRea 8 hnndieda, and tho municipal boroughs 
of Hertford and St Albans Tho piincipal towns mo the n^nicipal 
and nmliamentaiy borough of Hoitfoid (municipal boiough, 7160), 
tho city of St Albons (8298), Hilolim (7630), Watfoid (7461), 
Bishop Stoilfoi’d (6260), Hoinel Ilommtead (6996), Wnre (4017), 
Borkhampsload (4083), Trnig (4046), lliiinet (3720) Foi parka 
mentniy repiosentation the county is an undivided couslitneney, 
and lotums throe members, while one msmbei is leturnod for the 
boiou^ of Ilertfoid Hertfordshiro is in the sonth oaslom ciicnit 
There wmo foimcily two eouits of quaitoi seswons, one for the 
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tonntjr mi oiio foi tlio liberty of St Albeus -wbioli liberty hnd il&o 
i ‘.ppaiate cotiitni'^'iioii of the peace, but the countr and the hbeity 
iiio now nnnl^ani itod, though piisoneis aie tiiod both at Hcitfoid 
iiid St Albans The jail foi the oountj is at the lattci city The 
(.ouiity is divxiiil into fifteen iKJttj eoesiotial divisions, and fioi 
some pui poses into two divisions, those of ILeitfoid and the liboity 
of SI Albans Iho boioiigbs of ITeitfoid iiul St Albans have oom- 
inibsions of the peace licolesiaBtically the county is in the diocLso 
of St Albaus, and ooiitaiiis 138 civil paiishes, townships, oi plates, 
us noli as parts of othti paiishcs es-tendiug into adjoining connlies 
The total pnpnlatiou in 1871 was 102,226, of tahom 93,244 veie 
iniUs and 98,982 females The popnlatioa in 1861 ms 173,280 
Sinct the hrst cotisus m 1801 it has incieuscd by 91,833, oi “7 poi 
cent 

n%ito7 y and AiiiiquUtts — Pievioua to tbe Roman invasion tbc 
Celtic iiinabitants of Ifeittoidslme, ns of the othei paits of South 
Iliitain, hud been subdued by the Belgo: In 51 n o Gassivelauims, 
the chief of the Cnssii, ltd nii aitny to opijioso C esai, but ho was dt 
feated, and Ins capiti Vouilun, ntu tht piestnt town of St Albans, 
tohen At Veiiuini and Btikhauipsttii tioces of nncienl Biilish 
woiIm may yet bo seen , and it lias been conji timed that Biitish 
stations existed at Eoyslon, Bi uighing, and laiious othei palaces in 
the tountj durations Biitisli coins hai e been found at Vtinlam 
Tliioe pirinoipal Butisb loads oi tiacknaya crossed the county 
IVatliug Stitot passed thiough its southwest coiuci, inanoiLIi 
west dnottion by St Albans to Dunstable, Isuniuo Stieet onttied 
the soiilh-oast coiiiei at Lit tit Ifookgatc, whence it pio« ceded by 
Gough s Oilv and Biovbuuine Buiy to Waio, holding thence inncli 
the sam( couiso ns the pitsuit load by Buntiiigfoid to Ifojstoii , 
Ickuitld Sti^ct, fiom Duustuhlo to Royston, ciossul the noilh-wcst 
coinoi Thdo oiennincious baiiows at Rojston, aiidalong the laugo 
of chalk lulls at the noithtin odgooftht county iroilfoidshiioiias 
the soiuoof ui impoitant pait or thcstiugglo enmod on against the 
Romans hy Caiattaeua ahuut 41 a t) , and dating the lebtllion of 
BootUiea tlto Homans woio defeated on tho load fiom VciuUm to 
Colehestei , and Teiulatn itself was taken aud devastated by the 
Biitona The shiio was iiioludod wilhm tbe Roman pioviuto of 
Flavia Among the Roman, stations within its limits weio tho eapitiil 
Vtt ulitvmm, which the Romans lobiult and foi tilled , Abi Mnl>mia,, 
not fai fioin Dunstable , Ad Fines, supjiosod to have been neni 
Biaughing, wheiethoio aie lemninsof a vallum with fosse, andpio 
bably otbeia at Royston and Bishop Storttoid Wathng Stieet and 
Bimiiie Street wero eiusewayed as Roman loads, and othei blanch 
loadatiaveisedthe oountym vauoua dueetiona Roman antiquities 
have boon found at VeiuHin, Biaugliing, Royston, Wilbnty 
IIill (wheie theio aie roninins of an auoiont camp), Cliesbnnt, 
Heinoi Hempstead, and Bishop StoitloiJ Aftei tho conquest of 
Lngland by tho Anglo Stvons, Hertfoulsliiio wasineUided jmitly in 
Meicia and piitly in Essay It was the si one of fioipnout eontisis 
bttneen tho Saxons and the Danes In 806 tho Danes, hamig an- 
r holed then 1 tssols in the Lea neat tho town of W no, laid siege to 
Hoitfoid, ivlieienpon .Alfiid thoOioat, by dividing tho sti earn into 
tluea eh luncls, si landed then vessels and compelled them toieticat 
to tho Sovoiii Aftoi the battle of Sciilac in 1066, ■William tho 
Oonqneioi, in oidii tofoieotlie eails to huiiy homefiomLondonto 
then tailcloms, cioasorlthe Thames at ’ftallingfoid andinaiehoilinto 
Heitfoidshuo, wheie at Beikhampstcad an atlempit was made hy tlio 
abbot of iSt Albans to stop liia couisc by cutting down the lists , 
and at a meeting of nobles held at the town lie took an oath to mlc 
aeunding to the ancient lews and customs of the couutij The 
subsequent events ot histoiio iinpoitance coimeeteil with the county 
aie the capture ot Heitfoid castle hj the lovolltd haioiis niiiloi tho 
Fienoh danjphin, Deccnibei 6, 1216, tho battle between the 
loyalists aiKl tho arinioa of the 'White Rose at St Albans, Afay 22, 
14BS, in which Henry "VI was wounded awl taken pnisoner, a 
seconil battle non St Albans, I7th Febiuirj 1461, inwliiclilho earl 
of "Waiwicfc wia difriifed by Queen Jlaigiret, tho defeat ncai 
Baiiiet of tho eail of "W iiwick hy Edwaid I'V , 14tli Apiil 1171 , 
and the aiiest by CiomwoU of the high sheiiff of the county as ho 
was piooeerhng to St Albans foi llieinuiioso of pioi lamiing byoidei 
of Chailes 1 tu it all the Pailiamentaiy oommaiideis woie lebela and 
tiaitois 

Among the objects of antiqnanan interest may be mentioned the 
onva of Royston, ledisco versa in 1712, doubtless at one time used as 
aheimitflgo, and containing rmle carvings of the eiuoiflxion and othei 
sacred subjects , 'Waltliaui cioss, in the Pointed stylo ofaiclutoctmo, 
p eatored in 1883), elected to maik tho spot w liei e i ested the body of 
Eleanor, Queen of Edwraid I , on its way to Westminstei foi intei 
Bod of Waio refeiied to an Shakespeare’s 
liow/tA Aiglit, for many yoais shown to visitors at the Ciown Inn 
oC that twn, and in Soptembei 1864 put np to aiirtron ot tho 
Saracen a Hoad for 100 guineas andbonghtin Thcnimtipal monastic 
buddings are tho noble pile of St Albans abbey, founded about 793 
inhonour of fcefiist Chnstianmaityi of Great Bntain , the remains 
or isopweU Benedictine nnnneiy near St Albans, founded in 1140 I 
the remains of the puoiy of 'Ware, dedicated to St Fiancis. and 
ongmally a cell to the monastery of St Ebmlf at Utica m Normandy 


and thoiemaips of the piioiy at llitehm built bj Edw aid II foi the 
White Caimelitce Among the mote niton stnig eliuiehis may bo 
mpntioncd those of Abbott. Langley and llcniU Ilemiiste id, both 
ot Late Noinian aielntoc tme , BiUlotk, a handsome Oolliie build 
iiig anpiMwed to have been eioetod by the Knights Tempi iis m 
■Uhe leigii of Stepihen , Eosstnn, foiuieily coiiiuilid with the 
piioiy of the tanoiis legnlai , ITitelnii, built iii the llth ciutniy 
on -Hie M.te of an oldei btinetuie, with a Imp poieh in the 
Peipendienlai atyle uul an altiipueo by Rubens, IT itlield, 
diting fiom tho 13lh ceiituiy , Beikhainpsleid, tluilly in tho 
Ppiptiidienlai style, with alowoi of the 16th ecntuiy The luins 
of sceulai building of iinpoitiiiee aio the in issue uiiiiins of 
Beikhnmpsteael cislle, TIeillotd eistlo, H ithehl pdui, the slight 
ti acts at Bishop Stoitfoid, and tho c iithwoiLs at Anslie OI the 
nnm loua mansions ot inteicst only a lew laii be nientionid — tho 
Eye House, elected in the leign of Homy l^'I , ti-ii iiited b> Riimbnid, 
one of tho piiiioipal agents 111 the jilol to ississiiniti (tmlis II , 
Mooi I’aik, Biokmansw oith, at one time tho propieily ut .St Alhins 
ilihey, giuntod hy Ileiiiy VII to John do Yoic, ouil ot Oxloid, ioi 
some time in the possession of Caidiiial "Wolscy and siibscciin ntly of 
Ihp duke of Alonmoutii, who built tbc picseiit mansion, wliuli, how 
evci, after it w as sold hy the duehess of Monmouth to All SI i h s, w is 
cased with Poitland stone, and leccivod 'vaiious olhei additions at 
a eo&t of £150,000 , Knehwoith, tho scat of the Lyltons, oiigin illj i 
Noiman foitiess, icbuilt iii tho timo of Eliribcth in tho Tudoi 
style, ainlicstoiedmtliepiesenteontiiij , H ithcld House, llu liianoi 
of which was ginnfed to the abbey of St LtJulud at liy bj King 
Edgai, and with tbe palace was undo ovti to Ileniy VJH , lioin 
whosereign.it letnamod a lojal usultnte until till liim ot rnmsl, 
who exehangodit foi the paliie of TlieobaUls with Sn Robeit L'ei il, 
afteiwoids eail of Silisbiiiy, by whom the imstnl m insion m tlio 
Eli.«abethan style w is oiocled, being loniuled iii lull , Piiisli m^i i 
House, now Ihoinmeiiial seat of the Oowpcis, n sphniliil m insion iii 
tho Gothic slvlo Clotted at Iho bigniiung ot thi' piiseiit iiriliiij , 
Coaliiobuiy House, the scit ot the eiils ot Isssi x, suiipost d to di in < 
its name from tho old Biitish tube Cassii, mil tin ni ititu id wlinh 
was foimetly held by the abbot of bt Albaus, ii limit in the 
beginning or the piesoiit epntiiiy fiom designs by Wy ill, 'omi 
what resembling those of Windsor Castle, Omhambuiy tluiisp, 
foiineily the seat of the Birons, anil iho icsiilinii* ol tin gu it 
chaucelloi, but lobuilt by the Giiiiistons Ainnng tin (iniinnt 
peisons connected with tho eonnly wi'iii Niiholus Biaktspino 
(Popio Adiian IV ), El meis Bicou, bir John Alvnihulli, ^^llhlnl 
Cow pel, Cliarlcs Lamb, and Loid Lyttnn 
Tho old histoilos of ITLilfoiilsIiii 0 h] Our, SilIiiiuii, and riinuniii} liiiM lit in 
snppi soiled liy till splontlld wniilc of Until iliuck, I mis fiillii IKI >-JT ami tliu 
laboiioas compilation now m couise of publitutiun by Julia tilM la l iiss ins 

HrnTroB'D, a town of EngUnd, capital ol tlio uluivo 
county, 13 situated in a hlioUeiod valluy on the ii\ci In, 
and on tho Great Noitlicm and Dicdt Fustciii li,ulv\a}'i, 
26 miles noitli of London by lail It is somiwliit ino- 
gularly built, but is nmt, ileau, and well piixcil Tbo 
piinupal buildings me tlio sliiio bouse or town ]i ill, i tu tod 
on tbo site of tbo forniut cdifieo, and fiiiislicMl lu 1771 , tbo 
corn excliange, eiocLod m 1B5R, tbo ditiieb of Ml isaiiita 
recently xostoicd, a crucifoim sliuctuio of tbo 1 Ifb ri iiluiy, 
with a squaiotowm suimouutorl by a spiio , tin' now' (liuicli 
of St Andiews, occupying tho site ot tlio old oim, the buck 
edillco which occupies tlio sito of tho ant lent mstle, .iiid 
includes some i>oitioiis of tbo obi building, .iml the in- 
firmaty Tbe county jail li.is l.itcly been sold utidoi tbo 
provisions of tbo newPusons Act Tboie aie a biigi* num- 
ber of educational institutions, including the pit£ini ttoiy 
acbool foi Christ's Ilosipilal, London , Ihilc's gi tiuninr 
bcliool for boys, the C'owpoi TpsLinunn.il hi bool foi bojs, 
tho Abel Kmitb Memorial sclmol foi giils, .ind tin* fJtccn 
Coat fccbooHor boys and giils of poor paimUs who have 
never received alms Tho town depends foi its piO'ptiily 
chiefly on agiicuUuio Tbo ti ado is i»niicipallj m wheat 
and wool, and a large quantity of malt is nimle foi tbo 
London bievreiies Iheroaioalsobioweiies, iion ffiundiics, 
and flour and oil mills Tbo population of tho mumcipal 
boiougli m 1871 was 71C9, and of tbo parliuHii'iilaiy 
boiougb 7894 The area of the municipal boiougb is 801 
acres, and of tbe pailiamcntaij boiougb 1123 otros. 

The name Hertford IS iilrntifiPilbyBeclH with 7/i-j luraning 

11 ^ ford, but mow nrohnhly it 13 a comiiitiMii of Hi rrfmd, meaning 
ford, and indeed it is apolt in this way hv ‘tason anthontiea 
and in eomo monastic citaiteis In S78 a council was ronwned at 
Hertford by Theodoic, Arthbisliop of Couterbuiy, at wliw-h two 
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Bivin kill!'') n.ttt.in'li (I Tho cnsllo vis nected iiboat 905 by 
Isiln u<l till. Kliloi, vho at tlio same tniio lobnilt the town, vhich 
hill lu ill inobiibiliti been dLvistateil by tin Buita Its cnstmly 
and tho ijovcmmoiit of the town vae given by 'William tibo 
(.'oinmcioi to Poti'i Jo VoloiguLs Substqiioiitly it wni siiiienilcic.d 
to tlio I low 11 In tlio iLigii of John it was caiitiiied by the 
n \olttil li lions liLiJod by the diuiiliin of Finiicp By Edwaid III 
till ( isllo w IS nmdo the occasion il piison of John II king 
of I'liiiii and Uivid king of Scotlind Ileitfoid is itcoided 
as i boioiigli 111 JJiiniisdiy It iccLivod its fust cliiitoi fioin Queen 
kliiy in ITil, iinl this w ns iciiowcd and moilihoil by Blizabcth, 
and Loiiliiini il and pvtindcd by Junes I and CTinilea II Tho 
bniough sent two mcmhiis to iiailnmeiit fioiii Uio icign of 
Isdw Lid I to tho 'iOth ot Jiidwaid III , when tlie iiiiiiligt w is 
siisinnilid until the luign of James I Since the Bcfoim Act of 
ISof it Ills ictiiiiiid only one mcinbci 

HERTZ, HliNRIk (1798-1870), Dam&li puet, was bom 
of Jeitjah paionta in Copeiiliagon, August 25, 1798 At 
that dalo it was unusual foi Jeivs to ciijoy a piofessionol 
oclucatiini, but young licit? showed such marked liteiaiy 
bus tint 111 1817 ho was sent to the univoisity Ilisfatbei 
liaMiig died in Jus lufanty, and the family piopeity having 
been dostiojod in tho bombaidmciit of 1807, the boy was 
1)1 ought up by his lelative, M L Nathaii&oii, foi many 
join oditoi of the pruitiiial Danish newspapot Young 
lloil/ w xs destined for the law, and im&sed hia juudical 
cicauim-itLon in 1825 But his taste was all foi polito 
litoiaturo, and in 1827 he came foiwaidas a dramatic 
aullioi by tlio iJubhcation of two plays, Ilet^ Jimckaidt 
and hi!, and Love and Polity , tho lattei enjoyed 

coiisuloiablo success on tho stage In 1828 followed the 
('oinody of Fiyttedayen, which occupied itself with the 
humoins of moving house on quartei-day In 1830 ho 
bi ought out what was a comploto novelty in Danish hteta- 
tULO, a diaina m iliymed veiao, Amoi'a ^}oI.e8 of Genvua 
In Llio sxiiio yoax Ilotlz published anonymously Gjenganyei- 
hd'tnr, 111 Letters fiom a Qhust, whicli ho pietendod were 
xviittuii by Baggeson, who had died in 1826, and which 
we 10 full of satixical humour and fine critical insight The 
Biii'eoss of lliiH book was ovoi wliolming , Copenhagen talked 
of nothing else fur a whole season, but Ileitz preserved 
hn anonymity, and tho secret was not known until many 
yoais Ixtoi In 1832 ho published a didactic poem. Nature 
and .ill I, and Four Poetical Fpiatles A Day on the Itland 
of Ah was Ins next comedy, followed m 1835 by The Only 
Fault TIoitz passed through Geimaiiy and Switzeiland 
into ftixly 111 1833 ; ho spent tho winter theie, and letumed 
tho following autumn through France to Denmark In 
1830 Ins comedy of The Savings Paul enjoyed a great 
success But it was not till 1837 that ho developed his 
most important talent by writing Iho romantic drama of 
Sven I Difi iiv/'a House, a beautiful and oiiginal piece, whidi 
fatill Iiulils tho st-igo Ills historical tiagedy Valdemar 
Atteidag was not so well leooived in 1839, but m 1845 
ho aolnovod an immense success with his lyrical diama 
King lime' a Daughtei, which has boon tianslated into 
almost ovoiy Emopean languago, and successfully acted all 
over tlip civili/od world To this sucooedod the tragedy of 
Ninon m LStR, the lomantic comedy of TomeUa in 1849, 
A Sani/i^e in 1853, P/ie Youngest in 1864 His lyncal 
pociiiH appeal 6.1 in successive collootions, dated 1832, 1840, 
and 1814 Ftom 1858 to 1859 he edited a very interest- 
ing literary journal entitled Weekly Leaves Ha died in 
1870 Hertz is one of the first of Danish lyncal poets 
His poems aio full of colour and passion, hia veisifieation 
has mure witchcraft m it than any other poet’s of his age, 
and his btylo is grace itself IXo has all the sensuous foe 
of Keats without his proclivity to the antique As a 
romantic dramatist ho is scarcely less oilginal He has 
bequeathed to tho Danish theatre, \a SaendDyi infs House 
ami Ktiiif lienFs Daughta , two pieces which have survived 
tho vicissitudes of forty years, and which are as popular 
as ever. He is a troubadour by instinct , he has litde or 
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nothing of Scanrlinavian local culouimg, and succeeds best 
when he is describing the sceueiy oi the emotions of the 
glowing south 

HEETZEN", Aiexandeb (1S1'>-1870), was boin at 
Moscow m 1812, a veiy shoit time before the occupation 
of that city by the Fiench His fathei, Ivan Yakovlef, 
aftei a pcisoiial inteiview with Napoleon, was. allowed to 
leave, when the mvadeis aiiived, as the beaiei of a letter 
liom the French to the Russian empeior His familj 
attended him to the Hussian lines Then the mother ot 
the infant Alexander (a young Geininn Piotestant of Jewish 
extinction from iStuttgoit, arcoiding to A von Wuizbach), 
only seventeen yeais old, and quite unable to speak Russian, 
was foiced to seek sheltei foi some time in a peasant’s hut 
A year latei tho family letuinedto Moscow, wheie HeiUen 
passed hia youth, — remaining there, aftei completing his 
studies at the university, till 1834, when he was aiiestod 
and tiled on a chaige of having assisted, with some other 
youths, at a festival duiing which verses by Sokolovsky, of 
a uatuie nncomphmentaiy to the emperor, w ore sung The 
special commission appointed to tiy tho youthful culprits 
found him guilty, and lu 1835 he was bauished to Viatka 
Theio he lomamed till the visit to that city of the hoi editary 
gland duko (afterwaids Alcxandei II ), acconipnniod by the 
poet Joukofskv, lad to his being allowed tu quit Viatka 
foi Vladimii, wheio be was appointed editor of the official 
gazette of that city In 1840 he obtained a post m the 
miuistiy of the interior at St Petersburg, but m conse- 
quence of having spoken too fiankly about a death due to 
a police ofiBcei’s violence, ho was sent to Novgorod, where 
he led an official life, with the title of “state councilloi,” 
till 1842 In 1846 his father died, leaving him by his 
will a veiy laige pioperty Early in 1847 he left Russia, 
nevei to return From Italy, on hearing of the levolution 
of 1848, he hastened to Pans, whence he aftei wards went 
to Switzerland In 1862 he quitted Geneva for London, 
where he settled for some years In 1864 he i etui nod to 
Geneva^ and after some time went to Fans, where he died, 
January 21, 1870 

His litoraiy careei began m 1842 with the publication 
of an essay, in Russian, on Dilettantism m Science, under 
the pseudonym of “Iskander,” the Turkish form of his 
Cluistian name, — convicts, even when parrlonerl, not being 
allowed m those days to publish nndei their own names 
His second woik, also in Russian, was his Lettets on the 
Study of Natuie (1846-6) In 1847 appeared his novel 
Kto Vinovati (Whose Fault **), and about the same time 
were published m Russian periodicals the atones which 
were afterwaids collected and punted in London in 1854, 
undei tho title of Pieivannuie if cwalcwia (Intel rnpted Tales) 
In 1860 two worlcB appeared, translated from the Russian 
manusciipt, Vom andeien Ufet (From anothei Shore) and 
Lett} es de France et dl Italic In French appealed also his 
essay Du DSveloppement dea idees rSvoluHonnati es en 
Russie, and his memoiia, which, after bemg printed in 
Russian, were translated under the title of Le Monde i uase 
et la Revolution (3 vols 1860-62), and were in part tians- 
lated into English as My Kxtle to Sibeiia (2 vols , 1856) 
From a literary point of view his most impoitant work is 
JTfo Vinovati a story describing how the domestic happi 
ness of a young tutor, who marries the unacknowledged 
daughter of a Russian sensualist of the old typo, dull, 
Ignorant, and genial, rs tioubled by a Russian sensualist of 
the new school, intelligent, accomplished, and callous, with- 
out there being any possibility of saying who is most to be 
blamed for i^e tragic termination But it was as a political 
writer that Hertzen gained the vast reputation which he at 
one time enjoyed Having founded in London his “ Free 
Russian Press,” of tho fortunes of which, dnnng ten years, 
he gave an interesting account m a book published (in Rub- 
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Bian) 111 1SG3, lie issued from it a gieat nambei ot IlusMaii 
woilvs, all levelled against the system of government pro- 
Tailiug m Russia Some ot these weie essays, Buth at hie 
BupUxd rtopeity, an attiok on aoifdom, otheis 'were 
peiicidio'il publications, the Polyaynaya Zvye,il<i (oi Point 
Sfcti), the l[alolol (oi Boll), aud the Galoaa w Moasii (ot 
Vomes ft oin II a^. 5 i i) T he Kololol soon oblauied an immense 
circul itioii, aa I es.eici8jrl an extiaoidinaiy induenee For 
thiGB ycais, It w true, the fonncleig of the “Fice Piesa ” 
went on piintuig, ‘'not only without selling a single copy, 
b'lt bciroely being able to get a single copy intiodaced into 
Euisia , ” bo that when ah last a hooksellei bought ten. 
BhilUnge’ woi tU of Bupit ed P> ojiti ty^ the half eo-veieign nas 
set asi la by the buipiised editoia in a special place of hoiioui 
But Ilia death of the cmpuoi hTicholaB in 1855 produced an 
ontiio cliaiigo ITerUea’b mtting-j, and the journals ho 
edited, waiobraugglerl wholesale into Ilussi,i, and thou woids 
resoumlcil tliioughout that couutiy, as well as all ovei 
Eiujpe Then influence hccdmo oveiwhelining Evil 
deeds long hidden, evil doeia who had long prospered, t/ete 
suddenly diagged into light uiil disgiace His bold and 
vigoroue Intguage aptly expies&eil the tlioiighls wlijcli had 
long been seuetly stiiiiiig Russian minds, and weio now 
beginning to find a timid uttetanco at honf Poi aomo 
yens his influenoo in Russia was a living foico, the ciicula- 
tion ot hi3 wiitmgs was a vocation zealously pui&ned 
Stones tell how on ono oooasto'i a merchant, who had 
bought seveial cases of aaidines at Nijni Novgoiorl, found 
that they oontained foi bidden pimt instead of fibh, and at 
anotlioi time a supposititious copy oC the Kolokal was iitmted 
for the euapeioi’b apocul use, in uhioh a telling attack upon 
a kadiug statobnan, vhich had appeared m the genuine 
nu'uhot, hts omitted At length the aneeping changes 
intiodueed by Alavaudei II gioatly diminiahed the need 
for niid appieointion of Seitveu’s assistance lu the woifc of 
isfoiin Tlio freedom he had clemanrlerl £oi the serfs was 
granted, the Itwcouits Le had so long denounced weie 
lemo lolled, tiiil byjiny was established, liberty was to a 
gievt Bitent contoJed to the picss It became elenr that 
Heitzeu’s oeeupation was gone When the Polish insunec- 
tion of 1863 broke out, and lis pleaded the msuigenta’ 
cause, his reputation in Russia lecoived its death-blow 
Fiom that tune it was onlj- with the rovolntionaiy paity 
that ho was in full accoid, and it ts by that bectiou of 
Rn^siiu Liberals alone that liib opinions aie now coubidered 
of authority For the gieat rafoims, howovei, which fol- 
lowed the Ctiinean Wai, Russia is much indebted to the 
outspoken utteiances of Alovandei Ileit/en, and will be S) 
la all probability for the constitutional changes which ate 
lifc»ly to follow the lopiessivc raeisures of 2879 

In 1873 a collection of Ins wotks in Fiencb was coiatnenced an 
Pans A volniDo of iiostluimous woiks, in linssinn, was pnbb&licd. 
at Geneva in 1870 His Memoiia Bupjilvtho piincipal rafounation 
about bia life, a sketch of which appeals also ui A von.Wui/bich’b 
2u-Uffcnoas&i, pt 7, Vienna, 1871 See also the Jlecuo dea Deux 
ZToiuiu foi July 15 and Sent 1, 1854 Kto Pinovat 1ms heenttona 
lated into Gpiinan nniloi the title ot iidSchuld < in ■\Volffsolin’s 
Muaslands Novellendichtc) , yo\ ui The title of U/y.Z7rar8 ijuSiScJia 
IS misleading’ , he was novel la that oountiy (W B 9 B ) 

HERIJLT, AUbuli, or Entriii, a nomadic and warlike 
Qeiman tube who inhabited the northein shores of the 
Black Sea, but afterwards divided lutovaiious sections and 
wandered mto different parts of Europe They marie then 
first appeal ance in histoiy in the 3d centuiy, as taking pait 
With the Gothe in thou incursions against the eabfem jiio 
vinoes of the Roman empiie In the <tth centuiy they 
acknowledged the oveiloidship of the Gothic king Ermannc, 
hut frhoa Aitila, king of the Haas, marls Ins descent upon 
Gaul, they joined his standard After the overtlnow of 
the Huns, in which they suffered considerobly, they estab- 
lished an organizerl and distinct oonfedemey on the banks 
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of the Danube, and uudei the leadeibhip of Odoacei, 
assisted in 476 m the oveithiow of the 'VVestein enipiio 
Undei their king Budolf they in the beginning of the 6th 
centuiy attempted the subjugation of the Longobaidi, but 
were defeated and dispersed, some ot them piotcodiug to 
Scandiuavin, and others being allowed by tho cnijiuoi 
Anaatasms to settle ou the south bank of the Danube In tho 
time of Justinian some of them eiubracerl Chnsliaiiitj A 
large portion of them aflerwaitls joined theGcpule iii ihcii 
wais against the Eubtein empire , but otheis who icmaiued 
afforded Justinian important asuislance in his wars again&t 
the Vandals and East Goths, so that they fiesquently fought 
against ono anolhoi About the end of the Glh ctnliiiy 
they became submerged and lost in other nations, and dis- 
appeared fiom historical recoids The Heiuli weio buhl, 
haidy, and evtiemely pugnacious For a considciablo 
period they retained intact their ationg indi-vidnality, and 
pieaentecl a fiim resistance to the influences of suiioundmg 
cimlizatioiis They put to death w’ltliout meiLy the sick 
and the agorl, anil arc sairl even to have offeied human 
saciifices 

lEERVEY, James (1711-1758), a pcppulai luligious 
w liter of the 18th century, w'cs boin at ITardmgslonc, ncai 
iJoitliomplon, on Fcbiuaiy 26, 1714, mid wai trlucattrl at 
the giominai school of Noithampton, whoiico in 17.11 ho 
passed to Luicohi College, Os-foid At the univcisitj lie 
came unrlei the influence of John IVesIcy and otlicii of 111, it 
school, and foi aomo lime mumfeslorl an inclination low aids 
then theology, ultimately, howovoi, ■while ictaiinng Ins 
rogaid foi fcho men and his sjmpntliy with tlica idigiuus 
aims, he adopted a thoioughly Calvinistic cictil, .mil 
lesolvod to retain connexion with Uio E'-tablnhcd Chinch 
Having talcen holy ordeis in 1737, ho becoino cnuitu to Ins 
father in the family livingb of Weston Favcll and Colling 
tree, to which he himself Buccocderl in 1 7.52 Thoio, iiiulci 
the disadvantage of veiy weak heollli, ho laboinul with 
giedb diligence in tho dischaigo of his paiochnil duties, and 
also -wiole numoione icligious woiks, which, though of but 
sbght liteiaiy or theological value, mindly become liiglily 
populoi, and in many English and Scottish houses, espm 
ally of tho humbler class, took aplaio on the «• iina 'lielf 
with the Pi/yi Wi’i 7*1 of/i css and tho 2] hult Jiniy uj Mun 
Hia earliest woik, Mcditatiwis and CMitanjdotHin\ tuut.iiii 
mg “Meditations among the Tombs," “RclItMons on a 
Flowei Garden,” and a “ Dcscaiiton Cication ” (17 lb), .mil 
“Contemplation on the Night and Stany Ik.ivcns’' 
(1717), said to have been modellcrl ou Euylc’s Onn-^mnvl 
Itejlfiwns on vai tom SiifyecA, within fouitpcn jenis ii.isscd 
thioiigh as many editions Tluum und ot a 

Sates oj Letteisupon the most tmpoi (uni and nduidiiif/ 
Sulijecta, which appeared in ITS.”), .inrl was ccjiuilly well 
received, called forth somo ads else ciitici‘-in cscii from 
Oalvimsts, on account of tendencies wliiili wcio foiisidcivd 
to lead to antinomiamsm, and was slioiigly objorltil tu by 
■Wesley m bis Pi eaei vcdive ar/aatU vnifltlnl uSolums m 
Peltffioa Besides catiying into England the tbiolugical 
disputes to which Fislioi’s Mat row of Minleyn J)ivinily 
had given rise m Scotland, it also led to wlmt ts known 
as tho Sandemanian contiovcriy as to tho imtuio of siiimg 
faith Hervey died on December 2, 5, 1758 A “now and 
complete” edition of his TTmZ*, with a moiniiir, aiipcarcd 
in 1797 Bee also Collection oJ the Lftioa rf Jarnn JJaiey, 
to w/tirTi, ta prefixed an arcovnt ot hia Lite and Ihath 
(1760) 

HERVEY, Jonif ULnvxy, Loitn (1 G9C-1 743), t!io “Nar- 
cissus,” “ Sporus,” and “ Lord Fanny ’* of Rope’s satiie, a 
nobleman of political and boci.iI distinction in the reign of 
George XI, was son of John first eail of Rrmtol, and was 
hoin on October 13, 1696 Educated and trained for public 
liCeat Westminster and Clare Hall, Cambridge, ho became a 
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favouiito at the comL of the pimce and princees (afteinaidb 
Geoii’o IT and Queen Caiohne), to which. Pope, Gay, 
Arbutliiiot, Chestcifield, and other wits losoited, and which 
was cohhi itcd foi tho beauty and acoompliahmenta of its 
ladtCN, such as Miss Bellendeu (afteiwaids duchess of 
Howo, Miss Lepoll, and Mis Howard, whose 
niuios will hvo foi evei m the poetiy of Pope, Gay, and 
Swift, and 111 the lively momoiis andcoriespondence of that 
biilliiiit cuclo Tleivoy was mamed to Mias Licpell m 
1720 Having oiitci cd tho House of Commons as membei 
foi Bitiy (1733), ho m 1730 lecoived tlio appointment of 
vicechimboilanito tho Icing, in 1733 Sii Eobeit Walpole 
called hull up to tho House of Louis, wheio he proved a 
fiequeut nnd effocLivo tpeakei , and in 1740 he succeeded 
Loid Godolpliin as lord piivy seal, which office ho held 
until tho W'alpolo administration was diiven fiom powei in 
1713 Hot withstanding xmaeiablo health ho continued 
to take an aotivo pait in politics until his death, which 
ocenuod on August 8, 1743 He was survived by four 
sons, three of w’hom became successively eails of 
Biistol Dcstituto of any commanding talents or solid 
puuLiple, a sceptic in loligion and a piofligats in morals, 
Lnid Iloivey uas yet fai above tho intellectual lank 
assignod him by his mcicilesa satirist. Pops He wrote 
autl spoke vigoiously on public questions, was studious 
and laboiioin, a fair scholar, and a wiitei of pleas- 
ing oocision.ll voisos The origin of tho hostility which 
lod to tho .illusion m the Dunnad (iv 104) in 1728, and 
aftoiw.irls to the attacks in. the Ptoloffue and JEpdor/ue 
t3 ilw Slutina, loinains obscure “It would be now idle,” 
as ]Mi Crokoi icmaiks, “to seek for a cause of quaiiel 
winch the p.iitiGS woro, n handled yoois ago, unable or 
unwilling to explain , but may it not bo sufficiently 
acoomitol fm by tho jealousies almost luevitable between 
pcLsnns of fauch similar and thciofore diacoidant tastes and 
tempers, living togcthei in a circle of tittle tattle, scandal, 
and p isqiuii.iiIo3 1 ” Political diffsionces had probably 
soiAOtUing to do with it, Loid Ileivej and Lady Mory 
Woitloy Jloiitague (who shaiod with him the poet’s 
oniiiity) hiving at the accession of George II adhered 
to W.ilpolo, w'liilo Pope and his brother wits weie chiefly 
assDci.itcil with tho opposition Loid Heivey left be 
Uin.l him Memovt, of tha Jteiffn of Georgs the Sec<md, 
fnm hia Anfiitan to the Death of Quem Catolvm, which 
woiP not published until 1848, whoa they appeared m two 
volumes, orlitod, with a biographical notice, by Mr Orokei 
Till w'ork thiowd much light on tho mterioi of tho court — 
Its cimsoness, dulness, and immorality, but it is as degiad- 
ing to the author as it is to tho Engb&h monarchy, for Lord 
Ilctvoy appears lather in tho light of a court parasite and 
nnhgiiant gossip than in that of a fan historian oi an 
English gentIcm.T,n. 

ITEIlZEGOVrillA, an Ulynan province, ethnogiaphically 
belonging to tho Sorbo-Oroatian nationality, under the 
tituLir domiuion of the Turkish sultan, but since 1878 ad- 
ministcied by Austiia-Hungary The Turks included it m 
tho viliyet of Bosnia It is bounded N" and E by Bosnia, 
R by ifontonogio, and W by Dalmatia, only touching the 
Adiiattc by tho narrow enclaves of Klek and Suttoima 
The province extends about 117 miles in a south-east 
direction between 17* 10' and 20* 16' E long By tho 
treaty of Berlin tho Hervegovinian districts of Hiksioh and 
Dormitor have been placed under the government of the 
prince of Montenegro 

PopultUwti — Tho Austrians have not yet (1879) had 
timo to tompleto trustworthy statistics as to the population 
and resources of tho province, and those published m tho 
days of Turkish adnunistration must bo received with great 
reserve The best statistical accounts of Herzegovina are 
those collected for tho Austrian Government by tho staff- 


officers Majors Roakiewicz and Thoemmel, and their dis- 
crepancy 18 the best pioot of tho difficultiob which have 
hitherto prevented an exact calculation 

Acooiding to Eoskiewicz the population of Heizegovina 
amounted in 1868 to 230,000 souls Thoemmel (in 1867) 
gives it as 207,970, of whom 101,348 were Ptavoslavs or 
adherents of the Oithodox Gie&k Chiuch, 66,000 Maho- 
metans, 49,217 B,oman Catholics, 1340 Gipsies, and 65 
Jews Dr Blau (late Prussian consul-general at Beiaievo) 
fixes the rEtizogoviman population in 1872 approximately 
at 230,000, viz, 130,000 of the Orthodox Gieek Chuioh, 
65,000 Mussulmans, 42,000 Ilomau Catholics, 2500 
Gipsies, and 600 Jews Klaich, howevei, the most recent 
Slavonic auLhoiity on the piovmce (1878), leduces the 
total population to 186,421 Duting the tioublcs that 
ensued on tho insurreotion. of 1876, about tw'o thirds of 
the Obristian population fied bej.ond the Dalmatian and 
Monteuegim bordei, and the feaiful moitolity among these 
lefugees has laigely diminished the Herzegovinian popula- 
tion during the last three years 

With the exception of the Gipsies, the Jews, and a 
small spimkhng of Osmanli officials, the whole population 
IB Slavonic, the Mahometans being foi the most part 
renegade descendants of tho feudal nobility that had formed 
itself here before the Turkish conquest Much of the 
old Slavonic customs and family life still holds among the 
Heiz^oviman Mussulmans, and heie as m Bosnia poly- 
gamy IS unknown The Herzegovinians are toll, broad, 
and darker, and of gieatei personal bravery than the 
Bosmans, they are biachycephalic In fiame as well as 
character they approach voiy nearly to the Montenegiin. 
typo, and in the mountain distwcts they aie divided, like 
die Montenegrins and Albanians, into clans or nahios, 
whose loyalty is reserved foi then own waiwodes oi mili- 
tary chiefs Their temperament is pre-eminently poetic, m 
so muoh that the recent insurrection has alieady given rise 
to many epio lays, which are leoited to the sound of the 
gnzla 01 Seibian lyia by the national minstiels Tho Serbo- 
Croatian language IS spoken in its pmestfoim in Heizego- 
vino, and the Harenta valley has been called the Serbian 
Val d’Aino The Orthodox Greek population is chiefly 
settled in the district east of the Hareata , to the west of 
that nver the population is mostly Roman Catholic, and 
tho Mahometans inhabit the larger towns According to 
the Schematismws of the Fianoiaoan P Baknla, the popu 
Idtion of the capital Mostar amounted in 1873 to 29,116, 
of whom 20,306 were Mohomelaus, 5008 Greeks, and 2821 
Bomaa Catholics Of the other towns, I.jubuski Lae, 
accordmg to Elaich, a population of about SOOO souls, 
Stolatz 3500, Fooha 10,000, Nikbicli (now under Mon- 
tenegro) 4000, and Trebiiyo 3000 

Ifaiwal Featmes' — Herzegovina, which has been de- 
Borihedas the Tuikish Switzerland, is divided into a vanety 
of mountain plateaus by the parallel ranges of the Dinano 
Alps, and the whole country is bisected by the river 
Naienta, which cleaves its way through the mountains 
from the Bosnian frontier towards the Adriatic The 
volley of the Horenta and its tributaries foams the mam 
artery of the provinoe There is situated the capital 
Mostai , and a fine highroad, the only avenue of 
commumcation between Seraiovo (Bosna Seiai) and 
the Afinn.t.if». , follows the river bank fiom the Dalmar 
tian frontier to the Bosnian The “ pclyes ” oi moiin- 
ffiin plateaus are the most charaxsteristic feature of the 
couutry The smaller towns and villages group tliemBelves 
on their level and comparatively feitde surface, and the 
\ dratnets or cantons thus formed are walled round hy a 
natural rampart -of white limestone mountains These 
“polyes” maybe described as oases in what is otherwise a 
dmett expanse of mountains The surface of some, as 
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notably the gieab Mo&tarsko BlatOj is marshy, and in spnng 
foiins a lake, others are watered by sti earns wliich dis- 
appear in swallow-holes of the rock, and make then way 
by underground channels either to the sea oi the Narenta 
The mo&b conspicuous example of these is the Tiebmstica, 
which disappeaid in two swallow-holes in Popovopolje, and 
after making its way by a subteiranean passage through a 
lange of mountains, wells np in the mighty somce of Ombla 
neai Ragusa, and huiries in undimmishcd Tolinne to the 
Adriatic The climate of Heizegovina is cold in wintei and 
oppiessively hot (maximum 100° Fahr in shade) in sum- 
mer The scuocco is a prevalent wind, as well as the boia, 
the fearful north-noith eastei of Illyria, which, sweeping 
down the lateral valleys of the Drnarrc Alps, overwhelms 
everything m its path The snow-fall is shght, and, except 
on a few of the loftier peaks, the snow soon melts In thi< 
valleys, as that of the Narenta, the flora approaches that of 
Dalmatia and Southein Italy, and olives, inulbeiiies, figs, 
melons, pomegianates, grapes, rice, and maize floruisb 
The Ditiario Alps, which stietch aeioaa the province from 
N W to S E , are as a rule baier and loftiei than those 
of Bosnia To the west of the Naienta, indeed, then flanks 
aie in places covered with a forest giowth of beech and 
pine, but noitheaat of that river they present for the 
most part a scene of lunar desolation They are of the 
Tertiary formation common to the !Medrterranean geological 
zone, but then hmestone has a more dolomitic character 
than, that of the Bosnian langes The group of mountains 
m the noith-wost bend of the Narenta, the ICrahac, Lipeto, 
and Ponm Plamnas, attain altitudes varying fiom 4000 to 
6000 feet , the dolomitic pealca of Orobac, Samotico, and 
Veliki Cap rise ovei 6000, Orien on the Balmatian 
Montenegiin fiontiei 6300 , and llount Doimitor, m the 
tiact of Herzegovina now ceded to Montenegro, reaches a 
height of 8600 feet The nvei Haienta is navigable for 
small steameiB as fai as Metkovitch, the Dalmatian fron- 
tiei station, and foi irabaecoh os fai as Chaplina beyond 
Gabella, but the nairow and rooky bed of the stream 
beyond this point makes it doubtful whether the navigation 
can ever be extended as far as Mostai 

Piodute and Indmli les —In mineral wealth Heizegovina 
cannot compete with Bosnia Lignite exists in considerable 
abundance m the Narenta valley near Mostar, at Konjica, 
and at Stolac Mineral springs occui naarLjuhuska, asphalt 
towards Metkovitch and Diazcvoon the Dalmatian fiontier 
Rice 13 cultivated in the Tiebisat valley and about Ljubuska 
Miilbeiries aie cultivated in the Narenta valley for silk- 
worms, which were introduced heie by the famous vizier 
All Pasha, but the culture is at piesent small The wine 
of Konjica and Mostar leaeinbles Dalmatian, and might be 
excellent, and the Trebinje tobacco is celebiated Previous 
to the insuirection the chief wealth of the inhabitants con- 
sisted in cattle Boskiewicz estimates the numbers as 
100,000 horned cattle, 1,200,000 sheep and goats, and 
100,000 swine, but there has been a terrible deciease 
during the three years of anaichy Before the insurrec- 
tion the annual value of the exports of the provmce:, 
consisting principally of sheep’s woo^ hides, wax, wine, 
and tobacco, amounted to about 18,170,000 piastres 
(iei63,530) The imports, principally cloth and woollen 
goods, were estunated at 17,600,000 piastres (iei57,600) 
Swim If — ^Tlie old Serbian zupa of Chelm oi Zachluinie was in 
rerporated in the banat of Bosnia by the ban. Stephen m 1326 
Altai waids exchanged for Piiniorjo with the king of Hungary, it was 
^nnaxed hy the ban Stephen Tveutlco, afteiwaids iust king of 
Bosnia, whohi anted it as ahef to his distinguished geneiol y^ko 
Hmni^ TItttko’s giandson, known as Steiihen Cosaceia fiom his 
buthmMe Cosao, took advantage of the woalmess of King Tvntko 
lU of Bosmo to tiansfoi the immediate siizeTamty of his countv to 
the emperor Fredeiiok IT , who m 1440 created him duke, oi. nt, 
woid, exinessed lii Se , - 
lOga, of St Sava This and the flu thfi title of keeper of St Sava’s 


eepulchTe he dcmeil fiom the tomb of the potion sunt of Seibii in 
bia monastt.iy ol hfiksi-vo I’loin this time the &1 iv popul ilioii of 
lUyiia hegms to know Iho doimnious of Cos icon is the “llei/o- 
govma’’ Ol duchy, a genciil teiin whieh iinbi illiI, besides llu 
foimei Loiint> of Chelm, the two old Seibini ziuiis ol Tiilmii|i nul 
Piimoije, also govenied by the “Hci/egi” 'Iho oiigm il Ihi/c 
govnntlius extended fiom the sti LO.ii.tofDihiiitiitotlie lonlincsot 
Bisein The dnkewas pi ev tiled on it the puhenienl oi Kuiiiui to 
lecognue the snzeiamty ot the Bosuian king , lie iisedliis lesidiiKt 
it Mostai, which he gicitly etilaiged, ludwhieh li is sum iiiiiumd 
tho capitsd of Heizegovmi The shi ew d poliey of btcjihi ii C os u 1 1 1 , 
whiehofloicd nn isjlniii foi the Bogomiles oi I’lmtiiis ot Busiin, 
hounded fiom then homes by tbo bigotiy of a piiesl iidtkii king, 
wis gieitly in&timnental m waiding oil foi a while fiom tin dm hy 
the blow that ovciw helmed Bosiiii The duke nuungi d with 
Bogonuhiu help to defend Heizegovina with some sueiiss, ind 
though m 1464 the countiy w is ovi ii uii end itiidoied ti ibiit u j by 
the sultan’s hoides, it wis not till 1483, twenlj ytiiis aflr i the lin il 
eonime&t and extinction of the Bosnian kinadoin, tlial the 'J'uikisli 
Begleibog^siiceteded in dispossessing fiteiiheii Cosnetii's son iinl 
snccessoi Duke Vladislav 'Tlio wholo coinitiy was now incoipm iltd 
m the Santha-kate of Boanin At diffoient tiiuts the Vent ti ms sue 
coeded m lecoveiing foi Chi istendoin puts ot Ilii/egoviini, uitl by 
tho peace of Cailowitz in 1690 and that ot Pissaiowit/ in 1718 
Pnmoije oi the Ilcizcgovinnn coast land, Cistelnuovo, and Itisaiio 
weie hnillj mcigcd in Venetian Dalmatii, and hii e thus tb si eitded 
to the Ausliiius Tho onlj umiiniiig stijps of Ilei^i got innn htn- 
const, the niiiow ouelav os of Kirk ind Stittoiin i, win hft to llu 
Tuiksby Bigiisin dieidot Venotnn coiifnet, suppoilid b> tin i,o<iil 
oflBces of England Iho histoiy of Iloi/rgoi in i lunbi tin 'I inks is 
to 1 gieit extent i blank the v izieis of lli i /egoi jii i w In: 

Mostii imitated bj then iinosi iiuloptndeiue ot tin i 
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Bo'sman suzoinn kcudiliam iindet a Mihomiftri guisi t 
to am VIVO here Tho spahia, hegs, oi n!,as wcie iiieiely iindi iicil 
loids who had apostatized to Iskiin Tliey knit tlitii iiurstiil 
ciatles, ihcu banneis, then niedicei si titU chitls and nibnts ol 
nobility They exacted feudal sen ice ft om then snfs anirnUtiin iv 
Tlioy indulged in tho jnediroval pission foi h iwking Oiui ol llu w 
Mahometan uoblos, Ah, agaofStohe, did such good seiMei iin Sultiiii 
Mihmoud in his stiugglo with the Dosiiian magnates that In w is 
made viziex of Heizegovina, which w os ft u tl foi a whih fiom di ]w ml 
eiuo on the Bosnian govoimnciit The lefoinis of Suit in Mtilmimul 
did not by any means lemove tho giicvniu cs of tho i ij th populuiuni 
of Heizegovina Tlie seifs had now to sitisfy the ixtiutuni nf 
impeiidl tax faimois and excisoincii ns well is the (kiniuulH ol tin ii 
feudal loids TJie begs and agns contmmd to ovait tlnii lomil 
laboui and a tbiid of the piodni e , tlio centiol Govi i iiiin iit Ii t n il a 
titho which at tho date of the untbirak li id lietonio an iiglilh 
Thiee kinds of citUk tuv, tbo tax ioi txduTitiiiu iiniii iiillitiiiy 
seirice lovied on oveiy infant in aims, foiled ialinm <iii tin loiiils, 
foFcedloan of hoisos, n hinty oxnso ongiiiiis iinl tnlimio, ainl n 
vinetyof lessoi taxes comliiiiid to bin den tin Cltiisttiin jiuisiiiits, 
but what woe moio galling Ih ni the amount, was tin nntnuii in 
which those raiious taxes vtelu cxtoikd, — tliu iniqiutoiis .i i iiniit 
of tax fxnncis nud exeisemon, and tho biubtl Iniim ul the 
ziptiiks who wcio duaitcicd on iiciihitiiint villiigns Mi iinwliilt' 
the pioflignte expcndituio of tho miiiciiil vnluptiiuj ,if Sliimboiil 
and the peculation of his ininistiis liiiiiiid on tin riisis ’I lie 
pubbo bankiuptcy of Tiukey jiut the last Hit iw on tin iii\ th’ i li i< k 
On July 1, IS75, the villageis of Hcvcs]ii)i , wlinli gins its imnn lo 
a mountain plateau oast M Mostni, unable to bem tin* ixtnitiiiii nt 
tho tax-farmois, and goaded to inadiirss bv Ihn outi igns intlniiil 
on them by tho /iptiehs and b.ishi ba/ouks, insn iigiiiiist tin ii 
oppresaois Tho insniioction lapidly sxnoad thniugh llti/ngniati 
and thouco to Bosnia Tho Ilei/ugoviniaiis niidoi thi it h uli is I’l kti 
PavIoTieli, Socica, I. 4 UbibiatiLh, and olliiis lit hi out loi i At'ai 
against all fiio foicos that Tiiikc} (oiihl chspatili agitiisl tin (ii, and 
in two stingglea in the goigo of MhhiIom//i .ilnnn the' Titiks hist 
ovBi 2000 men In July 1876 tho piiniixialilies joiiiiil in the 
Btrv^lo, the llusso Tiukish wai fulhinutl, and bj tiu tn'ulj of 
Boilmtho govoinment of Bosnia and Ilir/rgovini was lonlidiil to 
Austrui-IInngaii, while Hiksich and tin? c’oiintii iihonl Mtitiiit 
Doiimtor wero detached floni Iloi/cgoviiia niid aniiixid to Moiite- 
nogio On July 81, 1878, tho Austrian tioops uossiil tin Ibi/«* 
govinmn fiontici, and tho news loosed the kliihoniotau f,iii ttivs ti> s 
despeiate tffoit On August 2d tho Mnlioini tans of Mu‘ I ai , iiiiil it- 
mg the example of So loie VO, andbehoMiigthcinsi'lvislH ti.iynil bj (he 
Tuikish Government, 1 oso en immlurcd tin* Tuikish gmcintir 

and officials, and pioolaimcd a ulema licad of a itroiisimiar goioni- 
The Austrians, howov oi, pressed foi w at d, and < i tisluiig some 
mofKctual efforts at losistniiia ontiTi d Mostar un thi* Hth of August 
Iwlaio 29tkof Septembri tho i eduction of Ilci/i'gnviiia was com- 
pleted by tho captuio of the hillfoi t of Klobnk Bine i* the coinplv- 

tionof the occupation, the govoinment of tlu provtnii* has Im'w 
undei the military govereoi at SpTaievo, oontrolli'd l.v tin- foingn 
office at ViBiina The sulton still lemairiB sovereign dr jwe, nor 
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In^L tlic iiwlio Ilunqiuan aJmimstiatoib as jat boen able to 
:i gal lit, till, tigi 111 111 ainii.ulty mIucIi lies at tin, loot of all tLo lviIs 
tint laiio illliclLil till, piovinoi, 

A III hunt III, — Sliiiio Oibnu, Ountado ih CJiuImo {inhii- Stui ladegh 
FUmi, I'lsiio, IbOl) , Hpicih ijium, <Ll , do Huiiiia Itujno, lieydcu, 
1717 I SiliiMiik, PolUiiilie Ocofuohte do, JCuiiirpetohs Jiossiion u 
Jliimir, Viiiiiii, 1787 1 li’iilito, Jllynoum, iSnotum, vol iir , Anu 
15<uu, Lit Tuiqiiii d’Emopo , Sii G ■Wilkinson, DalnvUin and 
MiiiitiiiLiiin, 1 oiidnii, ISIS, l\ov ilIili uli, Bmiut, Bolgi nlc, 1861 
Tlioi iniiii 1, Jii Si/iii ibinii/ d,3 Viliiji I Boonu n, 'Viuiiia, 18b7 , Itoskic 
wii/, S'fiidiDi uliit Jio'./iiin u IlttMjovina, Vienm, 1808 , li do 
SiiiilL Miiip Ij Jin ^ii/inini , Pans, 1876, 'iiul “Itinoiwos cn. 
IIu/igoMiu” 111 Bull dt Boo Goimii do J'tuit, 18/6, liiaiis, 
Tluomih Bitsiiia itnd Iln cqnmna, London, 1876, md Illyiian, 
htu ! ■>, Loniloii, 1S7S , Stillninn, Jh , ^cyovina and t?to late XIpt ivng, 
Jjoiitlim, 1877 , Hi Blau, Itnsni in, Bomtaii it d IIei,.oifovina, 
Hulin, 1877 , Kliioli, Boina, Agiini, 1878, ITaaidt, Die Oeovpa 
fiori Jl<i',iiii If, u d IlLi,.a/om>in, Vitnnn, 1878 O01 » tyiundenee 

I liitii iiffinti, III Busiita and Hoy -njoviHa, issued by tbo Lnglisb 
l'iiiii„n Ollioi, 1870, &.( , and Ilcpoits of Consuls Ilnliucs and 
I'liMMiim (A J E) 

llEIiZOnEN'BXJSGIT, 01 ’b IIiiRroauNuoscn 


HFSEkTEL, Giokgi Louis (1818-1874), Gotman 
autliDi and joiunalisfc, ttas bom August 12, 1818, in 
lE.illo, 'ulioto Ills fathoi, a man of con sidei able dislinc- 
tioii, wts a pioaoliei and inspocfcoi of scboola Hesekiel 
stiitliod liistoiy and pliilosopliy in Halle, Jena, and Beilin, 
and devoted Limsolf in eaily life to loumaliani and lileior 
tme In 1818 be settled in Beilin, wlieie bo lived 
till his dt’iitb, Febiuaiy 20, 1874, achieving a consideiablo 
iciniLitmn both as a wiibei of books and as editoi of 
the Xt m Pi tuibi'iohe Zntung lie attempted many dif- 
feionl kinds of liteiaiy woik, tbo most ambitious being 
peiliaps lus patriotic songs, of nbicb be published a volume 
duangtbo lovoluttonaiy excitement of 1848-49 Another 
oollcituin — Xeue P> eit',\enliedet — appealed in 1864 aftei 
tbo Danish \iai, and tlioio was a thud in 1870 — Gegendie 
Fian, ifim, Ptemsivhe Ktieffa- nnd Koniyalvedei Among 
Ins novels may bo mentioned Via Junlet (1864) and Dey 
vom Zfi/id (1870) By fai tbo best known of 
Ins tvoiks IS bis life of Fiince Bismaick — Daa Buck vom 
I'uiffiyt Jhamni cl (3d edition, enlaiged, 1873) Tine 
biiigi ipliy, wine’ll has been translated into English by B 
B II Hackonzie, is wiitton fiom the point of view of an 
auluiil adinnor of tbo gioat cbancelloi It is of no value as 
an csluuato of Ins political impoitance, but it has acquiied 
a ceitain populaiity booause of tbo mass of moie or loss 
intciesting anecdotes winch the autboi baa biougbt together 
rcspt'cLing both tbo public and the piivate life of his hero 
It has lately, bowcvoi, boon rather tbiust into the shade by 
the inoio piquant revelations of Hen Busch 

IIIifilOD, tbo fatboi of didactic poetry m Greece, le 
placed by Heiodotns after Homer, but not moio than 400 
ycius bi’fuio Ins own epoch , and, though the settlement of 
tho question must depend on the internal evidence of the 
Hesiod ic pooius, this testimony is corioboiated by the Parian 
maiulo and tho histoiian Ephoius He piobahly flourished 
about nine centuiios boforo Christ His father had mi- 
grated fium Cyme in ,di!oliato Bceotia, exchanging there a 
seafating life for ngricultuio, and Hosiod and bisbrothoi, 
a Bcapegraco named Porses, weio bom at Asora, neai the 
base of Helicon and under tho mountains which encircle 
Bocotio. Of this locality — whose claim to be his biith- 
place was disputed by the city Orohomeuus on the score 
of possession of hia relics — Hesiod’s description differs from 
that of modern topographers in pronouncing the climate un- 
geinal, with alternations of excessive heat and cold, but the 
poet’s prejudice may have hoen influenced by the injustice 
of B untian law-comts, and it was at any rate here, as he fed 
Ilia father's (locks beside HoUoon, that he received hie com- 
mission flora the Muses to be their prophet and poet — a 
coramistion which he recognized by dedicating to them an 
eared tripod won by him in a contest of song at funeral 


games in Eubcea, and extant at Helicou in tne age of 
Pausanias (J’keoiy , 20-34 , Pausan , ix 31, § S) But to 
this call weie linked, no doubt, liteiary antecedents in 
^olia, as well as local associations of music and poetiy in 
Hellas His emliest poem, the famous Wals and JDai/s, 
embodies the es-peiiencos of his life afield, and, mteiwoven 
with episodes of fable, allegoi j, and personal history, foims 
a sort of Losotian sheplieid’s calendai The first poition 
13 an etlucalenf 01 cement of honest laboui and dissuasive of 
stiife and idleness (1—383) , tho second consists of hints 
and lules os to husbandly (384—704), and the tbiid is a 
leligious calendai of the months, nith lemaiks on the days 
most lucky 01 tho contiaiy foi ruial or nautical employ- 
ments The connecting link of the whole poem is the 
author’s advice to Ins bi other, who appeals to have biibed 
tho coirapt judges to depiive Ilesiod of Ins alioady acantiei 
inheiitance, and to whom, as he wasted his substance 
lounging in the agora, the poet more than once returned 
good foi evil, though he tells him theie will be a limit to 
this unmet ited kindness In the Wo? Is and Daijs the 
episodes which use above an even didactic level are the 
“Creation and Equipment of Pandora,” the “Five Ages 
of the Woild,” and the much admired “ Desciiption of 
Wintei ” (by some ciitics judged post-Hesiodio) It is in 
the Wo?ls and Days especially that we glean indications 
of Hesiod’s lank and condition in life, Uiat of a stay-at- 
home faimei of the lowei class, whose sole expciienre of 
the sea wras a single voyage of 40 yaids acioss the Euiipus, 
and an old-fashioned bachelor whose misogynic views 
and piejudice against matiimony have been conjectuially 
traced to his biothei Persos having a wife as extravagant 
os him&olf 

Theothei poem attributed to Hesiod or Ins school which 
has come down in gieab pait to modem times is The Thto 
gony, a woik of grandei scope, inspiied alike by oldpi 
traditions and abundant local associatious It seems that 
no moie congenial task could have suggested itself to (he 
Ascracan shepherd than to woik into system, as none had 
essayed to do before, the floating legends of the gods and 
goddesses and then offspiing This task Herodotus attii- 
butea to him, and he is quoted by Plato in his Syrngiosnum 
(p 178 B) as the author of the Tlieogony The fust to 
question his claim to this distinction was Fausanias, the 
geogiapher (200 ad) The Alexandrian giammarmns had 
no doubt on tlie subject , and. indications of the hand that 
wrote the Wo? Is and Days may be found in the severe 
btiicturos on women, m the high esteem for the wealth-giver 
Plutus, and in coincidences of verbal expieasion If, too, 
as commentatois assoib, the proper beginning of the Works 
and Days is at veise 1 1 — 

O&K 4pa povvov ii\n ’Zpitay ydyos, aW' yaiav 
dm Siu, 

it IS hard to avoid the conclnsion that the poet there 
corrects a statement made in his Tkeogany (226), where 
he had desciibed Ens, the daughter of Night, as one and 
indivisible One thing is clear, that, as Mr Orote puts it, 
it was the aim of Hesiod, or the member of his school who 
composed the Theogony, “ to cast the divme functions into 
a systematic sequence," — so welding into intelligible co- 
herence the generations and genealogies of the deities of 
Hellas, whom Homei had dealt with in passing and 
scattered notices only The Theogony consists of thiee 
divisions — (1) a cosmogony, or creation, (2) a theogony 
propel, recounting the history of the dynasties of Zeus 
and Cronus, and (3) a biief and abruptly terminated 
lieroogony, or generation of heroes by immortal sires from 
mortil mothers , the starbing-pomt not improbably of the 
Hesiodic poem, the Boiai, or " Catalogues of Women,” of 
which all but a few fragments are lost Prefaced by an 
account of the Muses’ visit to their bard, the Theogony 
XI — 98 
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pcooeedSj fioia the aponlaaeoiis generation of Eielms and 
Night from Chaos, to detail a cobinogonic oidci at fliet 
corioaponding with the Mosaic The fiist lulei of cieatiou, 
Uianus, 13 disabled and dethroned by Gioinm, and Cionus 
in turn by his sixth son by Rhea, Zeua, but tlie dnomcling 
of Titans and Cyclopes, of Neieids and Oceanids, dmno 
rivers and watei nymphs, defies even the biiefest enumeia- 
tioii The poet has inteiwoven several episodes of laia 
meat, such as tlie contest of Zeua and the Olympian goda 
with the Titms, oi the desciiption o£ the piison house 
m which the vanquished Titans aie confined, with the 
Giants foi keepeis and Day and Night fci janitois 
(733 se^) Notablo also is the version of the legend of 
Pindoia given in the Tlieogony as compaied with that in. 
the TFo? arul Days The Tliengony omits the pait played 
in tliB eailiBi poem by Epimetbeus in accepting Random 
at Jove’s hands in spite of the counsel of Piomethens, as 
well as the mention of the casket of evils from which m 
the and Days Paudoia lifts the lid with such 

woeful lesnlts 

The only othei appi oach to a poem of Hesiod is the 
eo called Ukuld of Ilei cules, a piece of patchwoik with 
which uiteipolators have done then woisb The opening 
versos am attributed by a nameless gioramaiiaii to the 
fonrtli book of JEoiat The theme of the piece is the 
expeditiou of Heiculos and lolaus against the lobbci 
‘Cyonus, but its mum object apjiaiently is to desciihotlio 
shield of Heicules (141-317) 0 O Mullei deems tliia 

deacuption woithy of a place be&ide Homei's shield of 
Achilles in II xiii , and recognizes in it the genuine spirit 
of the Heaiodio school Titles and fiagiaents of othei lo&t 
poems of Hfcsiod have come down to us didactic, as the 
MaxMiii of Ofmon, genealogir, as the jiEgtnaiis , and 
mythic, as tho Mat > lage of Ceyx and the Descent of Theseus 
to Hades 

A ationg ohoiaoteiislic of Hesiod’s style is his aeuten- 
tioua and inoverbial philosophy (as m iroli, and Days, 
21-S, 40, 218, 345, 371) Them is natui ally less of this 
m the Theogony, yet there too not a few sentiments take 
the form of the saw oi adage With the poet's lustoiy, 
apait how. the evidenco of his poems, we have little 
acquaintance There is reason to suppose that m latoi 
life he lemoved fioin Ascia to Oichoiiieuus, wheio, ai/- 
cording to Fausamas, were his sepnlchie and epitaph 
Tiachtion has assigned a tragical ending to a hfe 
se“imngly placid and unemotional , but the story that 
he met a violent death neai the Lociiau (Eneon in the 
teintoiy of Naupaefcus, by leason of an iiitiigue with a 
Bistei of his host, or a guilty knowledge of such mtiigue, is 
probably valueless except as evidence of the heio-worship 
of Hesiod in Loens and Boeotia (e/’ Fiiedel, Die Sage vom 
Tode Hesiods, Leipsic, 1879) The poet will be remem- 
bered as the dist of didactic poets, the acciedited systc- 
matirer of Gieek mythology, and the rough but not 
unpoetical steCchoi of the lines on which Viigil wrought 
out his exquisitely finished Geotgics 


Among tlis oldei editions of the Hcsiodn poems nmy he rnenturaetl 
those published it Yoiiito in 1495 and 1537, and those of Hoinuns 
(Loyd 1322), Schiovolnis (Leyil 1650), Gi,etius (Amst 1701), 
Bobmsoii (Oxf 1737) , and among those, of inodein dnto, Piley 
(Load 1861), Lehis (JLtips 1840, now ed 1868), Schominn (Boil 
1869), Koohly and Kiiikel (Leip 1870), Flach (Hal 1871) The 
Tforls and Days his been edited apait by Spohu (Lein 1819), 
Volftolu (Kiel, 1844), Loimep (Anibl 1847), and tho Theogony 
^ 1783f, Lennop (Amst 1843), Scliumann 

(Bari 1839), and Flach (Beil 1873) Tho Ftagments were col 
looted by Dial ksolie (Tel (Ldp 1840) The many disputed nucations 
aasooiatoil with the name of Hesiod have given iisi to a vist 
cntioal and polemic liteiatuio In jegard to the Inngnaco of tho 
poems tho student moy consult "W Clomm, “ Kiit ^ituigi ,rui 
Lelne vom Digamma ’’ m Gill tius, Sluulien, iv , Di H Finch, Dns 
^Mchsohe Digamma Oea JSissiodos (Berl 1876) , Alms Rzaeh, Dn 
DialeJct des SenoUvs (Leip 1876) The composition ind system 


of the Theogony have been investioitcd by Koek (BilsI lU, 18 42), 
Ooihiid (llcil 185b), Wolckei (Lllicit 186*)), LlUslIiuIi (Y lu 
buig, 1867), Schoiiianii (Beil ISbS), Fhcli (Ltip 1871), Fiit/' 
llhlung (CTiubthil, 1876) , and speLiil studies on the Ttoj/* aiul 
Duu&h0.\c bteu eoiitiibiited by Tnesteii (Kiel, 1815), Jl iiiho 
(Uottuig 1838), Stelt/ (Leip 18b9), Betke liliinsUi, lb72), .uid 
CinniCl'ni 167^1 WoiU of moio genu il aitnisin in Cim/ii 
end Ilcimann, Biiefo uhei Homci iind Jlc'^iod (IlinUll) 1817) , 
Tliicisch, Ueiei dio Oedichle til’s Hcixods (Miiiiiih, 1813) , 1 P 
Mthifi), “ Studies in Uieek Litciiti III, ” la Di/miflhemt, iy 'Die 
MSS aia diiausscd by I KlIi, Die bcidai ulle'ilut IlttudnJn ijii ii ihs 
iffsiod (Leip 1S77), Ivinkcl, Do cocfir I-fisimlLisnonniiUis tn ihjIlli 
aasci irttis (Heidclb 1866), Wiobtl, “Ubci tint in no Hl'iIoiIIi iiid- 
schiift" lu Sit itngsbet of Vienin Al uIliiiv, 187‘> Theio^ aio 
English ti inslations ol thu Hr siochi, poems hy Cooko (Lonil 1726), 
Elton (Loud 1810), and Banks (Loinl 1350), tiuiuiiii li iiislitioiis 
by J H Voss (Ileuklb 1806) and UslIiuli (Tkil 386"), I'liiuh 
timslitions by Leconte do Lisle (Pii 1800) ind I’llin (Pni 
1872-3) , and Italian by Cluodi (Cosonra, 1807) ind I’o/molo 
(Milan, 3873) (T 1> V ) 

HESPERIDES, maidens wliobo numboi lu vaiioiisly 
given as thiee, foui, oi seven, who guai.ded the goUlcn 
apples which Eaith gate Ilcia at hoi maiiiago to Zeus 
They live fai away m the west at tlio boideis of Ocean, in 
otlici woids at that point of heaven wliuo the sun sots. 
Hence tho sun (iccoiding to Mimueiinns) sails iii tho 
golden bowl that llei’lnestus mado fiom Iho abode of the 
llespctides to tho laud whole he uses again Atcoiding 
to othei accounts they dwell among the li\poiboii,nns, who 
live in quiet ue':ja and calm, i e, they dwell in heaieii anunig 
the souls of them that have died on caitli Tho golden 
apples grow on a tieo which is guaidod by an c\ oi-w itchful 
dragon Tlio snn is often in Oeinmn and Lithuiiiiaii 
legends dcsciibcd as tho apple that hangs on llio it cl ol the 
nightly heaven, like the fleece of tho sun lain tliiiL w ns 
saciiilced and skinned, and the dmgon, tho cniious powci, 
keeps the hght back fioiu men till somo LeiiuliiiiiL puwui 
takes it fiom him lleinclcs is the hcio who bungs back 
tho golden apples to mankind again Lil o I'ciicus, lie iiist 
applies to tho Nymphs, who help him to Icain whom llio 
garden is Arrived thoie lie slays the dtaguii and (.lines the 
apiilos to Algos, and finally, liko Pcisciis, liegiics them 
to Athene The llospciidcs aio, like the Suciis, bi.iiiLitiil 
singois, kiyvifxovoi They oio sinl to bo Ihe d.iugbti'i i 
of Atlas, oi, accoitliug to uthci anuiiiits, liny tiu tho 
childieu of ^ebus and Night, m I’lnmys .ind < 'clii, anil 
oio tlins sjsteia oi tho Gi.cm, who also icriiiu into thou 
caro tho settmg snn rrcsiiciides uio iiifioduti'd into tho 
Aigonnutic legend, but it is di^uLtfiil if this i > ually antniiio, 
oi only a poetic embellishment oi tho w nnbnings ol tho 
Aigonauts 

HESS Amongst nuincious Getin.ui aifiit > of tin . ti.iino, 
the following paitioulaily dcscivo attenUon 

Heiiiiiich Mabii. Hiss — You Ilctc, nlUi liu loiLiiod 
a patent of pcisonal nobilitj — was boin at Iin'st.liloxt in 
1798, and brought up to the piofession of ait hy liis fnlhu, 
the engravoi Kail Ernst Ohiistoiih floss K.ul lies., had 
already acquired a name when iii IbOfi the doitoi of 
Bavaria, having been laised to a king hip by N.ipoloon, 
transfeired tho Dusscltloif acndcniy and gdkty to Munich. 
Karl Hess accompameil tho academy to its nc w homo, .ind 
there continued tho education of Ins (.luldion Jn time 
Hoiniith. Hess became Bufhuontly luustir of Iiis lut to 
attract tho attention of King ]hrd\iRtilt.ut lit' w.n sent 
with a stipend to Romo, whore a o«])y which ho inadu of 
Raphael's Pninassus, and the study of gu>at exuniplot of 
monumonkil design, probably caused him tobccomo n painter 
of ecdceiastical subjects on a laiffo scule In Ikk’.*' lie was 
made professoi of painting and dirortrn itf nil tliouitinUcr- 
tions at Mnnioli He decorated the Vukiiiho, the (Ilypto- 
thek, and the Allerlieiligcnanpclie at Muineh with fieseos) 
and Ins cm loons wcio sedcited for glais ivindows in tho 
cathedi.ils of Cologne and Ihittebon. 'rUeii caiuo tlic great 
cycle of frescos in the basilica of St Buuifncc at Munich^ 
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and tlio monumental picture of the Viigin and Child 
cntliioncd hetweeii the foui doctois, and receiving the 
lioinago of the foai patioiis of the Munich chiirohcB (now 
111 tho Pinakothek) His last woik, the Lord’s Buppei, 
was found unfiiuslicd in his atelier aftei hib death in 1863 
Bctoie testing his sticngtli as a composci Ileiniich Hess 
tiled gome, an example of which ig the Pilgrims cnteimg 
Homo, now in llio Alunidi Qalleiy He also executed 
portiaits, and Lwico had sittings fiom Thoiwaldsen (Pinn- 
Lotliok and Stliack collections) But his fame will rest on 
the fiescos lupiosoiiting scenes fiom the Old and Now 
Tcstanioiit:. in the Alleiheiligenoaiielle, and the episodes 
fiom the life of St Boiiifico and other Geiman apostles in 
tho basilica of !Mniiich Ileie he holds lank second to none 

but Oieibock in monumental painting, being always true 
to iiituiu though mintlf 111 of the Liiditiona of Christian ait, 
earnest ml simple in fooling, jet hfcliko and powoiful m 
evincssion Thiough him and his pupils the sentiment of 
lehgumsait his been pioseived and extended in tho Munich 
school, and will not easily die out 

Pi iLit lliss — atteiwaids Von Hess — was bom at 
Dussoldoif in 1793, and acoompamod Lia younger biotliei 
Ilciniicli Maria to Munich in 1S06 Being of an ago to 
receive vivid inipiessions, he felt the stiiiing impulses of 
tho liiao, and bocamo a pauilci of skiimishes and battles 
In 1H13-1'5 ho was allowed to join the staff of Genet al 
Wiudc, \tho commanded tho Bavaiiana in tho niilitory 
opmationa winch led to the abdication of Napoleon , and 
iheio ho g lined novel expoiiences of wai and a taste foi 
ovtensivo tiavol In tho couioe of yeais ho successively 
Milted Austiia, iSwit4erland, and Italy Oti Princo Otiio’s 
old lion to tho Oiock tlnono King Louis sent Peter Hess 
to Mhuiis to gilhoi mateimla for pictuies of the war of 
liliBiation Tiio sketches which he then made weio placed, 
folly ill niimbei, iii the Pinakothek, attoi being copied in 
w i\ on n huge si ale (and little to tho oilifioatiou of Geiman 
fueling) liy Nilscn, in tho iioitlioin aiuados of llio Tlofgaiten 
at >ruiuch King Otlio's ontiauco into Nanpha was the 
Mibjcet of a laigo and ciowded canvas now in the Pinako 
thek, whuh Hess OTcocnted in peison Fiom. these, and 
fiom baltlopiooos on a scale of gtoat si/o in the Iloyal 
Palaco, as wull as fiom nnlitaiy episodes executed foi the 
e/ai Nicholas, and tho battle of VVatoiloo now in the Munich 
G illciy, we gallioi tliiit Hess was a clovoi painter of hoises 
Ills conception of subject was hfcliko, and liis di awing m- 
\aiiably collect, hut liis stylo is not sorongeiual to modem 
tistc as that of llio paintois of touch Ho iiiiisliod almost 
too < iiofully With thin medium aad pointed tools, and 
on that account he lacked to a cot tain extent tho boldness 
of Hoiaco Voinct, to whom he was not unaptly compared 
Ho (hod suddenly, full of honouis, at Munich, m April 
1871 Savcial of hia genre pictuies, hoi&e hunts, and 
bilgand scenes may bo found in tho galleiy of Muuioh 
K till, llrss, the lliud son of Karl Chnetoph. Hess, bom 
at Dmsildoif in 1801, was also taught by his fathei, who 
hoped that he would obtain distinction as an engiavor 
Kail,ho%vb\or,aftei engraving one plate aftei Adiian Ostade, 
turuoil to painting ninlet the guidauco of Wagenbaner of 
Munich, and thou studied under his elder brother Peter 
Bub hibloncal composition proved to be as contiary to hia 
taslo as engraving, and he gave himself exclusively at lost 
to illustrations of peasant life m the lull counfciy of Havana 
ilo became clever alike m representing tho people, tlio 
animals, and the landscape of the Alps, and with constant 
means of loEoreuce to nature m the noighbourhood of 
Ileicliouhall, whoio ho at last lesicled, he never produced 
any tiling that was not impiossod with tho true sininp of a 
kindly realism Some of his piotmes in the tnnseum of 
Miiiiioh will servo os examples of his manner He died, at 
Heichenball on tho 16th of November 1874. 


HESSE, or Heissia (in Geiman Ilesscn), an old countiy 
of Gemiany, situated on both banks of tlie Hhine and Main, 
noith and soalh of Fiankfoit, lias had diffeient boundaiiefa 
at diffcient times Its greatest length was about 95 miles, 
while ita bieadlh has varied coiisideiably Several detached 
poitions of teiiitoiy weie also included in Hesse 

The eaihest lecoided inhabitants of the distiict weie 
the Chatti, whoso chief settlement Mattium, piobably near 
Gudensbeig, was dosliojed by Germauiciis in 15 a d The 
Cbatti, meigedin tho Fianks, miginted westwaiJ, and then 
place in Hesse was taken by the Saxons Among these, 
when conquered by the Geininu kings, seveial “gans” oi 
eaildoms weie founded, some of whose possessors after 
tho death of Chailemagne losc to gieat powci Two 
families — ^those of Weruei and of Grso, count of Gudens- 
beig — ^became latterly the most impoitant In 1130 tho 
heiress of tho Qisos moiiied the landgia\3 of Tliunogia, 
who thus became the overloid of Hesse In 1247 tho 
Thuringun male line became extinct, and Hesse, along 
With the othei possessions of the landgiave, was involved 
in a piolouged war of succession tn 1 263 Sophia, duchess 
of Brabant and niece of the last landgiave, leceived by 
tioaty the landgiaviate of Hesse, ae it was fiom that tune 
called, and two years later resigned it m favom of hei son, 
Hciuy tho Child, the anceatoi of the pioseut house of 
Hesse Till the death of Philiio tho Magnanimous in 
1567, Hesse continued to he regaided as one state, though 
sometimes shared by two luleis , but at that date Philip’s 
four sons divided the landgiaviate into Hesse Oasscl, Hesse- 
Maibuig, Hesbo-Hhemfols, and Hesse Dai mstadt Of these 
tlie second and thud lapsed by mheut.iuce m 1583 and 
1C04 to the otheis, which became the chief lines The 
sinoll landgiaviate of Ilesse Homburg was formed in 1696 
of pait of Hesse-Bai mstadt Hesse Darmstadt, since the 
annexation of tho otlici two to Prussia in 18G0, has been the 
only independent pait of Hesse left, and generally lecoives 
the common name 

Hesse-Nassau is a province of Piuswa, foimed in 186C 
fiom paits of Hosse-C'assel and the dukedom of Nassau 
Hesse Philippsthal was a collateral lino of the house of 
Hesse-Coasel, founded in 1630, and extinct in 1820 
Hess-Barchfeld, Hesse-But/baoh, Hc&se-Hothenbmg, Hesse 
Eumpenheim, and Hesse Wanfi red weie collateial lines of 
httle importance 

For fmthci mfoimation see Tcutboin, Av^ilhtluJic GeicIiiMe 
elesMeasm, 1777-80 , Wenck, //ewiit/ic jAtndmgeschiLlite, 1788 and 
]803 , Phslsi, Uebei dan QhaUisiMn -und Masnsehmi Stamm wnd die 
allada GacJntdite des Cliattischm Stamviea, 1868 , IIoflmciBtei, 
Histmisch-genealoijiaLJiea Haaulbudh iiici allc Liniui dea Meyentern. 
Iiatises JTissen, 18H, Bonmiel, GnilvicMe ion Hcssuti, 1820-58,10 
vols , Hoppe, Hcasisrlia KircluaiijiiiiJinhle, 1870 

HESSE-C ASSEL, lu Geiman Kubhessen, * e , Electoial 
Hesse, now forming the government district of Cassel m 
the PiuBsian province of Nassau, was till 1860 a land- 
gmviate and electorate of Germany, consisting of several 
detachod masses of territory, to the N E of Fiankfort- 
OD-the Mam It contained a supeificial area of 3699 
square miles, and its population in 1864 was 745,063 

The Una of Hesse Cassel was fomitled by IVilliam IV , sninamod 
the 'WiBC, eldest sfri of Pliilip the Magiimimous On liis fatliei’s 
rj fatn in 1S67 he ipceivcd one half ot Hosse, with Casaa as his 
capital, and this formed the landgiaviate of Fles^ Cassel 
Auditions were made to it by inhoiitance fioin Ins hi others posses- 
Ritms, while, oe compeuaation fin losses snstamed m the Thirty 
Years’ War, a large pait of the oountship of SLliaimiDurg end othoi 
temtory was acquired towards the middle of tho 17tli oentury 
Charles 1 who ascended tho thionein 1670, was the ftist lulei who 
adopted UiBBjBtom of hiring Ins soldieis outto fmeigu powois as 
mcicenones, a«> a means of mipioring the national flnanoes Fiedc 
wok I , the next landgrav e, hsA heconieby tnranageking of Sweden, 
and on his death w as suoteoded m tho landgraviato by hia brotlw 
William Till . who fought as an ally ol England dmmg tto 
Seven Yeais’ IVai Fiotn his snocosaoi FicdeULk II , who h-id 
1 hocome a Boi’cn Catholic, 22,000 Hessian hoops were hiiPd by 
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Eno-Hiul foi about £3,191,000, to \S9Bt m tlio wai ifiamst the 
NoTth Ameiican colonies The lugii o£ the next Uudgiavo, 
IVilluni IX , was an irnpoifciut epoch in the Instoiy ol Hesee- 
Caswl Ascending the thione in 1786, he took pait m the wni 
igauist iimeo n tew years latei, but lu 1795 peau, uoa nianged by 
the tioaty of Basel For the loss lu 1801 of hu. possessions on the 
left hank of the Rhiup he was in 1803 cuinpuisated by some of the 
foimei French teiiitoiy louud llniiz, and it the same tmio wis 
i-used to the dignity of Kuihust oi Llceloi Wilhim I In 1806 ho 
made n, ticity ot uoutiality nith R’crioleon, hut aftei the battle of 
Jena the hltei, suspecting w ilham’a designs, occupied Ins couutiy, 
and expelled luni Hesse Caasel was then added to Jeionie Boua 
paite's new kingdom of Westphalia , hut aftei tlie battle of Lcipsio 
in 1813 tho Fieiich weie diivcn out and the elector lestoied By 
the Vienna congress, whole he intiignecl in vain to be lecognized oa 
a king, seveial changes in the extent of his dominion weie moile 
On his lotiiin to his soveieignty, William piomisedto giant his 
people a new ami populai constitution , but just as the diaftwas 
leady to boeome liw by liia sigiidtiue, he diew back, dissolved the 
diet, and continued to lule without agiiii sumniouing it IBs son, 
William II , who sncieodediu 1821, puiauod the sune line of iiolicy, 
and oiiiied on tho goveinineiit without lefeicnce to the diet The 
discontent wIiilIi tins conrliict excited avas mtensiticd by the 
electoi’s shameless connexion with the countess of Eeichenbatli 
Dialiuhances took place, anil the electoi, aftei atlemptmg to pacify 
hiia people, appointed his son os legeiit m 1831, and mthchev, to 
FiaukEort, wheio he died in 1847 The icgent, becoming Electoi 
Fiedeiick William I , startled by the rnisieiohition of 1848, made 
many piomiscs to the people, ami e uijod some of them into clfect, 
blit on the leaotion of 1860, which syiiead ovci all G-cini uiy, snatched 
at the fliit pietoxtfoi retuiuing to tho foimei oidei ot things He 
attempted to levy the Usual taxes without obtaining the consent of 
his eh inibeis, but tho oommotion thus e lusod w is so gieat that he w as 
foiced to retiio to Wilholnisbnd, along with Insieiy unpoiiulu minis 
ter, Ilassenpflug He induced the diet of pnnees then assembled at 
Frankfoitti) siippoit him, and Anatiian and Bavaiiantioopseiittied 
Hesse Cissal to entoioe obedience Puissia, in alaim, immediately 
ooonpied the noithsiu put of the oouiitiy, and a «\il n ii wisboiely 
avoided by an aiigement The electoi, however, wsaieoly changed 
his poUey, and the next sixteen y'cais weio oteiipied with dilutes 
between the chambeia and the Govoinmeni In 1866 Iletee Cossel 
joined Auati la against Pi iissta Pi ussi vn ti oops iinmt diately ovei 
ran the countiy, and on the tienty with Vustua, tho electoiate was 
annexed to the Piussian kingdom The electoi was oaiiicd a 
piisoiicr to Stettin, and was only released on losigning his claims to 
the throne of Ilesao Cassol He died in 1876 

See Wippeimanii, Kntlie^afn wii den Fittlieitakneqen, 1650, 
Roth, Oeu^uhte von Treiien Kasael, 1856, Giafo, Da Vu/assunffs- 
hainpf in Kii}J>sssrn, 1851 , and woiks undet Hlsse 

HESSE-DAEMSTADT, Gn-AND-DuenY or, the actual 
Hesse of the piesent day, is a stale of Germany situated 
on the Bhine and Mam, between Prussia on the north and 
Baden on the south It consists of two large and several 
small detached portions of toiritoiy The mote northeily 
of the large portions forms the province ot Obeiheseen, and 
ifa completely suiionnded by riussia, The other, divided 
hy the Rhine into the piovinoea of Starkenbuig and Rhein- 
hessen, is bounded on the N by Hesse Hassau, on the W 
by the Rhine Palatinate and Rhenish Piussia, on the S 
by Baden, and on the E by Baden and Bavaiia The 
extent of the ducliy is about 2965 square miles Ober- 
hessen is mountainous, having the Vogelsbeig in the east 
with Tanfitem (2579 feet) as the highest summit in the 
countiy, and the Hausbeig, a bianch of the Taunua, lu tho 
south west In tho south east of Starfcenburg is the 
Odenwald Rhemhessen is occupied by feitile hills The 
chiof riveis are the Rhine, Mam, Neokar, Xiahn, and 
Enhla, with their tiibutanes There are no lakes, hut 
mineral springs abound in all the piovmces The climate 
18 pleasant and mild in tho rivei valleys and plains, but 
severe on the heights, especially in Obeihessen Besides 
the usual domestic animals, deer of various kinds, wild 
swine, foxes, martens, and otters are f lund Agncultuie, 
including tho biaedmg of horses and cattle, is actively 
encouraged by Government, and is tho piiucipal industiy 
of the people Foiestiy and vine growing are also im- 
portant, the lattei being practised almost exclusively m 
Rhemhessen The principal crops aie millet, buckwheat, 
oats, and potatoes , hut rape (for oil), hemp, Aht, tobacco, | 


and fimt mo also cultivated The manufictiucs cinbiace 
leathei (enamelled and colomeil), tobicco, cigiis, shoes, 
fnrnitnio, pocket books and similai goods, chemiials, 
matches, macluneiy, and muous textile fabiic'’ Sliiiing 
is earned on chiclly in Obeihct&en Iron, copiioi, lUiin- 
ganesc, giaphite, lignite, salt, niaible, ami eby aic llio 
principal mmeiab, which aic woikecl foi Lome consiiinp 
tion In 1878 theie flore produced in IIcsso 45,300 funs 
of lignite, 91,724 tons of non oio, and Id, 200 tons of 
salt, lepiesentmg in value about £02,100 Ti.idc is 
tolexably important in Hesse Tho following iiumbcis of 
peisons engaged in the vaiious industiies aic tikoii lioni 
the inJustiial census of 1875 — Ilmlicultuiists, 202 , 
fibhermen, 65, miners, 1556, woikcis iii stone, cl.ij, 
glass, 4715 , in metals, 82GG , in mathiiies, iiistiuiiicnS, 
(fee, 7202, in chemical industries, 215 3, in lighting 
matciiols, soap, resins, &c , 1190, in textile nidustries, 
8274, in papex and leathei, 7G0O, iii wood, 11,112, in 
food and dunk, 19,923, in die&s and washing, 21,020, 
m building, 1291, iri poljgiaphic industiics, 1291 , in 
aitistic mdu&tiicb, 412, in meicaiitile business, 17,593, 
m conveyance, 2273, in lodging and boaidmg, G016 — 
total, 134,383 Tlic pcojile aio well odiic.itod , of the 
reciuits in 1878-79 only 21 pci cent woio unable citliei 
to read oi wiito Tlicie is a univcisity <it Gicbscn, and 
the stliools, oidiuaiy, technical, and theological, tliioughout 
the couutiy aie voiy uumeious Tho PioBstaiit lolignm 
predominates, though tho Roman Catlioko faith is iKo 
lecognized by the state Daiuistadt is the cipitil, 
Offenbach is the chief manufaotuiing town, Maiii/ 1ms 
peihaps tlie most active tiado The other iluof towns .iic 
Albfcld, Lauterbach., Fiiodboig, Bmgon, Bciishenii, and 
Worms Tho population in 1875 was 881,218 TJio 
government since 1820 has been a constitulional lii'icdi- 
tary monarchy, assisted by two clnnibeis, nuuhlieil in 
1856 — ^the one of life membeis, mostly ftom among llio 
nobility, the othoi of popular icincsentativcs, eluted 
indiicctly Tho chambeis must moot at least oiko iMiy 
thiee yeais Tho mmibtiy of thieo is icsjinnstlilu to the 
nation Hesse is lepiescntod in tlio nnptml fivliM.iI 
council by 3 votes, and in the iciclistug bj 9 The .innual 
levenue for the finance ]»onod 1875-78 was £;s72,'575, 
and the expenditure I!872,4-81 Tlio estiinnted aniiual 
revenue for the peiiorl 1879-82 is 1*1,011,702, and the 
estimated exjiendituro £857,121 TJie piilihc diblin 1879 
was ^2, 041, 397, chiefly ineiuicd foi lailways Tor 
additional btatistics see Glum iny 
Geoigo I , yoniip^st son of Fliilip tin Miigii iiiiiiidiis, k i < ii ■ i1 mt 
hu, fithu’s death in 16b 7 the uiipn luinitship «t JviilAiuliiliogt n, 
and, selecting Bnimstmlt sshis reside in e, tin nine the tiMiiiiler ol iho 
ITcsse Diimstoilt line Aililitioiis to tlie lemtiiu wiie iniitb lioth 
in his leign aiidin that of his son, Lmiis V The liindgim iiiti , t < it 
was at iust styled, siinoied seven ly finni w ii find Us nttili>lmt 
famines and plignes Tlio Tlni ly Yeiii iMViii, ii win ut sniei<siini 
writh Htsso Cassol, and tho Si\en Yeais’ V ii di dt lieaiy tilnws at 
da xiioaiieiity Louis X, wlio siureeih dins fithir m 17IMI, iiimiIm d 
it in fnithoi contests .ItHniiig d hist the alln s a^'-iinst I i.iin i , he 
was comxiclled in 1703 hy Ihi lalli i powei tii •■igii attealy of iiiu 
tiAlity By tho ti oily of IjiniiMlIeliu gweiiji Ins jios'-w’-sioiis itn 
the left bank, of the Hhine, let i mug is i oiinii nsntioii i n iv iiuii h 
laigci distiiet ou llie right hink rroni ISiW tilt ISl.J lx w is 
compelled to supply Hapoh on with a eontmgent iit tioops ftgiiiiiftt 
the other Geimnns In 180b, is mcnihtrot the Conh ih r itnni ot 
the Rhine, ho assumed the tdhi of grind iliike I^fiins f nf JIi ssf* 
After the battle of Leixisit in ISI’J, when Kitpnhon w is dtfi dul, 
Louis again joined the allies By tlie ih eisifin of the Vii nn i f on- 
mess in 1815 considei iblt ehungo tn Ins dimiinitms was iiiudi , hut 
though be was foreod to leengni/e the indepr iidt in i> of Ilisfie- 
HoniTymg, which since tho hegmmng of tin eintiiry had been 
mcojpoiatcd with Ilessc Bannstsdt, his title of gi.md dnke was 
coniirmed ’Within his c onn try a jpow ing deMre for imlitif al litierly 
had been making itself apparent, and in 1820 the grand duUe pro- 
mulgated a new constitution Thw was ipjeeted h> tlir people, and 
attempts weie made in sainhy Bueecssivc fhets to frauie ttcoiisli- 
tuUon pleasing alike to the ruler and tho ruled Ijouts II 
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hnccciclid Ills fitlici in 1830 Ills polioy m no degico leBsened the 
popiilii iliSLontLiit Ills son Loim III , nlio succtedeil in 1818, 
il iiniLil by Iho ci Lilts m Pins o£ tint yLni, ami by commotions m 
lus own coiiiitiy, give way i littlo, but umlci the icaction of 1850 
ho lyiiii iisloinl raitteis to then old etate Since tlint time, 
ilthoii^li no ladiLil eliaiige Ins been eflcctnl, the libeiil piily in 
the slit( Ins hPLli stoidily gaining gininiLl In 1866 IlesSi 
Dnmstadt suppoitcd Aiistin igauist Piussn, with the losult that 
it hwl to piy 1 lioxvy iiiilciniiity ami code ccitain piovmccs, 
im hiding the lately iLquiicd Ilisse Iloinbuig, to Piussii In. 
lit)/ it LiilLiLd the Noith Gciinin ConCLdciilion, ind lu 1870 
tin Lhuniiii CoiifcdLiilimi Louis IV siiccoLdcd his mnJe in 1877 

A list ot woiks on lli'sse is to he found ni IVilthci’s ii/cjnj 
J/uiiilhiuh fill (JiMliuJUa und I,andei,l,undc von. SiMcn, 
isll tSi( ilso btenioi, niiUiuJile ties Gicmfiet^ogthuma Uenin, 

'i \(>U , ISJd-l, 'J in LkliLiiii, Jlihioiie tfi-iiutJorfitjuc de fa maisoiido 
/fi'.'.i, 1310-20, HcliLl, Ocsehithte dei, Oi 0 '.-Jiti..oq(hiim 8 Jlisstn, 
1317 , IIilIIi uh K II, Jitii GioftPifi ruilltuiti //eaten ni l^nganqenheit 
iiii'l (/ (/iiiuitil, 1870, Volte, UtbdsiLht tin gealotiUA/itn, Vethalt 
nisi dt s (Jio'i'.lui.MijIhumii IIlsh n, 1802 , mil woiks iiiidu Hesse, 

lIEriyE-IIOMEUIi.O, j, toiuici laiidgiaviate of Qeimany, 
rmisiatod of two paifcs, tho pioviiice of Ilombuig voi-dei- 
Ilitho, on tlio light bank ot tho Rliiiie, and the loidship of 
Muisonlioiin (iddod m 1815), on the loft bank, to the noith 
of El uiktoit on tho-Stain It comprehended an aiea of 
100 btiume miles , and its population in 1864 was 27,374 
irmnbnig now fmnis pait of tho Piiissian government 
distill t of Wiesbaden, and Meisenhoim of the government 
distiict of CoblenU 

n< isi Iliuiihuig w IS foiinul into i acpai ite Imdgi wntc lulGOC, 
h\ I'ndc 111 k I , son nl (Iculge 1 of lltssc DuiusUulL By Ins two 
sons il w IS dividul into Ihf puts IIcssc llunihuig und Hesse Horn 
long Ihiiginhiim, hut the litUi ictiniipd by iiihontonco to the 
oiigiinl hilt 111 1U31 III the loign ot FioduickV (17'51-1820) 

Hi SSI Honihnig w is m 180b iu« oipoiatcd with IIcsse-Diinisladt, 
but Hill stite w IS ohligid by tho Vionii.i coiigicss to lecogin/e the 
null |i( mil iiu ol IIisso lEombiiig, wludi «t the same time was 
imitised by the distint of Miisenhiim Ficdiiick V bocimo 
aiiiiiiiha ol till th'imiii fuMfidLi itiou m 1817 Aitei Ins death, 
Ini liM* sons siuiossivily lilli d tho thiom* The list, Fudinnnd 
III iii> 1 II iliULi k, giiinied 1 hill i il constitution to his people, but 
m the leii Inm of Jij'JO cuuilhd it On Ins ikith on Maich 24, 
fill Inidgiuuti 11 \ I lit d hy inheiiliuKO to the guild duke 
of llissi Diimslidl, but in S( pti inhoi ot the simio ytii that lulai 
was fill Lid III dill It to Puissu, ill coitsoiiiicnce ot having suppoi led 
Vu .till III till S. VI 11 Wi i ks’ ^7^ll 

TTUSSIAN’ ELY, a name ougmally given in tho United 
fJtates ill 1770 (lining tho Wat of Tndopondenoe to a 
siiull fly voiy destmctivo to wheat, supposed to have been 
biniight over in stiavv by tho Ilo&sian tioops employed on 
tho British siilo It is a spiseiea of Ceiulomyia, desciibed 
nmh'i tho nuno (J itdot by tho Amouoan entomologist 
fiiy, and b ‘Imging to tho Dipteious family Ceudofnyiidce, 
the tiuiupious mombois of which pioduce galls, distortions, 
.luii ollioi iiijintcs in tho plants they attack It was often 
thought that this msoot oocvnioii in Englanrl , but the 
indigonons English wheat-inidgo, also voiy destiuotive, is 
an allioil bpooios, JJiiiloais tntici A species found m 
Hungary and Ooiinany, whore it has committed great 
daiiiigp, has boon supposed to be the tiue Hessian fly, 
winch has also boon locoideil fiom Minoica and Haples, 
Cohn notice’s its lavagos lu Silesia, and Kunstler in Austria, 
and Killioubach (who idoiitiflos G aercdina, Loew, with it) 
siys It 13 m na oi loss common in Germany, and that it 
oiiguully oanu fiom TSuiopo Nevertheless, many good 
anthni itios have oonsideied that the destmctivo European 
fly H not identical with the North Ameiioan insect, though 
thucly allied to it, and of similai habits In the United 
Slates this minute midge has been a dioadful scouige at 
tunes, ©vou to tho evtenb of causing local famme Tho 
fern do lays 20 or 80 eggs in a crease of the leaf of the 
young plant, and the larvco when hatched work their way 
between the leaf and the stalk, till they come to a joint, a 
little bolow tbo sui face, where they remain, head down, suck- 
mg the sap, and turn to pnpio enclosed in a coveung, this is 
known as the “ flax-aoed” condition. The injury occasioned 
is not dobcctcd until the plant grows higher. There are | 


two bloods every yeai, one reaching the fly state in Hay, 
the other in August oi early in Septembei , as the fly 
only lives a few weeks, wheat that is sown so late as net 
to come up until the second biood has disappeaied escapes 
haim The usual lesult of the attack is that small aboited 
eais only aie foimed, the few grams of which sliiivcl and 
will scaicely iipen, the straw also being of infeiuu quality 
The perfect insect is smallei than the common gnat, which 
it somewhat lesembles, and fiom which its sue and more 
simple antennjB distingniali it Tlie laivee aie spindle- 
shaped and 1 eddish white, with the intestinal canal show- 
ing thiough the skin when full giown, they are about 
one seventh of an inch long, and are piovided with sniaU 
hooks near the head, at this stage they group themselves 
in legular nags louiid the stem attacked A veiy minute 
natuial parasite, Semiotellus destiuctoi , belonging to the 
division /Vejomafic&s of the Hymenopteious family Chalcir 
dtdie IS, luckily foi agiicultunsts, usually so plentiful as 
to be able to keep down the fly, on tbs larvae aud pupie of 
which its own larvae feed 


Btsidei tho oiiginil account hy S&t (in the Jnwnal of the 
^Uudimv of J^atuial Siunce, Plnlidilphin, 1817), hia countijin — 
111 Asa Filth, Ins piihhshed a liistoi v of this niscLt m tlie 37 c 


aUtonit of tjii Nno IToih Stccte Ag7 ittdf in al Souetp, 184.6 , and lu 
Luglind the Lckhiatod entomologist Knbygiioin aocouiit of it 
Ml the Maga..vne qf Katiaal JIisto7y, 1820 It is hguied in the 
Amenaai, Natiwalist, vol ii n 163 A innp showing its dis- 
tubntion will ba found in Iliydon's Ilppoit of tho Uniled States 
Qool(>giial and Geogiaphical Snivey foi 1876 

HESSUS, Hjiliub Eobanus (1488-1640), a distin- 
guished German humanist of the 16th oentuiy, was born 
Januaiy 6, 1488, at BotkendoiC near Fiankenbeig m 
Hesse His family name is not known tho baptismal 
name Eoban he owed to a local saint , Hessus meiely indi- 
cates tho land of his origin , while the pienomen Holius waa 
assumerl by himself paitly with lefoience to tho sun god, 
jiation of poets, and partly also, it is said, with refeience to 
the fact that be had been bum on a Sunday Hib early 
education was leceived in the monasteiy of Hoiua, where 
his father held a menial position, and afteiwaids at Frankan- 
borg, in 1603 bo entered the university of Eifuit, where 
in 1506 Crotus Eubianus and Uliicb von Hutten became 
his follow -students and Ins fiim friends Though devoting 
himself enthusiastically to the composition of Latin veise, 
in which he soon became an acknowledged muster, ho was 
far from neglecting the other studies of the place, and 
shortly after Ins graduation he held for a short time the 
post of rector of the St Sevorus school Compelled by 
disturbances to leave Erfiut in 1610, he for flve years 
led a somewhat wandering life, in the course of which 
ha passed some time in Leipsic as a student of law^ , in 
1616 ho returned to his former post at Eifuit, and m 
1516 became professor of belles-lettres He was now pi o- 
minently associated with Eeuchhn, Pentinger, Mutianus, as 
well as with Crotus Rnhianns and Hutten , and from the 
fiist he fully identified himself tPith the cause of Luthei and 
the Reformation In 1526 he went as teachei of rhetoric 
and poetry to Nuremberg, but in 1684 returned to Erfurt, 
whence in 1636 he was called to the chair of poetiy and 
history in Marburg There he died October 6, 1640 
Hcesus was generally regarded by hia contemporariea both in 
Geimany ind elrowhero aa tne foiemost Latin poet of the age , if 
Einsmuswas tho modern Cioeio, Eoban was Viigil and Ovid ' His 
XD-ost populni woi3cs Tveie a tianslation into Lfttiu di^ticlis oftho 
Fealms, which passed thioimh moio than forty editions, and Lato 
hoxamotoi tianslations of Theoentus and of tlie 2Uad Ho also 
published Silvce, a collaotion of iMIs, opigiams, and ooenfflon^ 
pioTos, ftnd EL sen^s of ChiisiiEtu in unitation of Ovid 

Hi 9 Vfeie edited by hi6 friend Joaclnm Oiuneianua, who also 

published his Life (1663) Seethe monographs of Heis (W E SeaBe, 
«» Zehm « J>ichter2eben was del JReformatwnsaeit, 1800), Schwert- 
zell(J?'.E ffearus, ein Lebenahild aits der JRqformdtionaxni, 1874), 
and Krause {EE Eesam, aetn Leben u aevM Werke, 1879) , also 
SUauBB, Jf2nc7twaHu«(S«(1868: 2ded 1871, Engl transl 1874) 
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SESTIA, a Gieek godileag, wko la probably tbe latest 
111 oiigiii oC the gioatei derties Siie seems to belong to a 
particular stage in the advance of civilization, and to 
embody the religions eanotion that cunfirmed the social 
Bjetem then readied When wo canipaie hti woishipvuth 
that oE Agni, the neaiest paiallel in the Vedic period, we 
see that the Gipohs made this advance after they had 
eepaiatecL fiom the Aiyan conqneiors of India Agni is 
invoked in the Eig Veda as the brother, fiiend, and helper 
of men, as dwelling with them and mediating between them 
and the gods But beyond this Ilestia is the hearth-fire os 
the centie of an association, widei oi nariower, which meets 
in common at the hearth. She is not mentioned in Homer , 
in the Odyssey sametimes one swears by Zeus, the table 
and the heaitli, lu , by Zens a& the god of the family both 
in its e’cteiiial lelation of hospitality and its inlomal uiuty 
lound Its own lieaith Hence we have the Zena ianAvai, 
loTtouxos, The foimei of the&o two ideas is too 

delicate and fine evei to become moio than a meie aspect 
of Zeus, but the second giadually foimed itself into a 
distinct worship, in which the alieady esisting woiship 
of the file was merged Tbo fict that ITestia is not 
mentioned in Homer shows that her worship was not so 
univaraally acknowledged at the time which these poems 
loveal to ns Perhaps wo may see in the connexion of 
the Latin Jnpitei and Vesta at Lavinmm a loho of the 
oiigitial connoMon of the two , and the fact that tlio 
woisliip of this same goddess under the same name (they 
Qie only two foima of tho fenainine of the passive paiticiplo 
of the loot vas, bum) is found in Latmm and Greece aflToids 
strong evidence of a specially close connexion hetwcon 
the two races We find theiefoie in Hestia lohcs of tho 
old pro-Gieak woiship , she is tho altai-fiia, presiding over 
all saciifices, and shauug in the lionouis of all the gods 
The opemng saoufico was oiTeied to IfcsLia, to hei at tho 
Biciifieial meal the fiist and the last libations weie poured 
Tho file of Hestia was always kept burning, oi if by any 
misobance it weie extinguished, only sacred flte mode by 
fiiotion, or got diieot fiom the sun, might be used to re- 
kindle It (see Kuhn, IlaalUinft) But beyond this sho is 
the goddess of tho family union, tho peiaonificitton of tho 
idea of home (soo IVeloker, Oott , ii G04.), tho piotec- 
tiess along with Zens of the suppliants who fled for refiigo 
to the health To her thoiofoie is asciibed tho ait of 
housebuilding Hestia and Hermes nia often united as the 
lepieaeritatives of home and piivate life on tho one hand, 
and of all business and ontclooi life on the othoi The city 
union, moreover, is just the family union on a laige scale, 
lb has Its centre in tho prytanoum, wheie tho common 
health die round wliioh the migistratss meet is always 
bnining, and wheie the sacied rites that sanctify the con 
cold of city life aie poifoimed Fiom this fiie, as tho 
lepiosentative of the life of the city, was token the fiie 
wlieiawith that on tho hearth of a new colony was kiucllcd 
As patroness of the delibeiatioiis held in the piytanouin, 
Hestia is surnamed fdmXaia Even laiger umone than 
the city had then contial firs m Tegea was the Hestio 
of the Aicadians, and if is piofaablo that tho Achoaans 
had theiis at AUgmiuin In the latei mjstie philosophy 
Heritia became the health of the univei-e, the eternal fiie at 
the centre of the woild 

As Hestia had her home in the prytnneum, special 
temples to her rarely occur There was one in Heimione, 
where fchs only symbol of the goddess vras a fire always 
burning on the health Wo ^so hear of her house at 
Olympia Her etatue stood m the piytaneum at Athens 
beside that of Peace Though many statues of the Homan 
Vesta aie preserved, moio or less based on the Greek con- 
ception of Hestia, yet no really Greek representation of tho 
goddess has come down to us 


HES V CHASTS (t)irvxii<TTaL or iJo-nj^d^oi'Tcs, albO called 
AiL<fiaXatfni}pi, TJmbilioJiiimi, and sometimes icfeiiod to as 
Euclutes, Masanliaiis, or Pahimibes), a quiclialic sect which 
niosB among the nionkbof the Gioek Cliuidi, uul especially 
of Mount Athos, during tho latci pciiod of tho Bj’^/aiilino 
empiie, and owing to various adventitious ciicutiist iiicos 
came into groat piominencc politically *md ceclcsi.ibtic.illy 
fora few years about the middle of tho 1 llh tciiluij 
Their opiniou and piactico will he best lopic-'Cnlcd m the 
woids of one of thou eaily teacheis (cxuutcd by Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall, c 63) — “When thou ait alone in tliy 
cell shut thy door, and seat thjsclt lu a coinci , i iiso thy 
mind above all things vaiii and tiansitoiy, n'diuo thy 
beard and chin on thy biea&t, tiiiii tlimo eje-^ aiul thy 
thought towaids the middle of thy belly, the icgnsii of tho 
navel, and search the place of the hoaiL, tho ee it of the 
soul At first all will be daik and enmroitlc^-s , but if 
thou persevere day and night, llion wilt feel an im.fi.ihle 
joy, and no sooner has the soul disooveicd tho i>]uoof 
the heart than it is involved in a mystic andotlioic<il light ” 
About the jcai 1337 this Hosycliasm, the nflinity u£ which 
with ceitain woll-kiiown foinis of Oiiental mjstiuism is 
obvious, altinctod the attention of tholo.nncil iiid veisatile 
Bmlnam, a Calabiinn monk, w'ho at th it tune held the ofliie 
of abbot in tho Basilian monastciy of Pb Sivioiu's in Con- 
stantinople, and who had visitod tlip fiitLiuitios of Sfonut 
Athos on atom of inspeilion Aiiinl imifli lh.il Ik ilii- 
appioved, what he bpccnlly took cxcoplinn to as liiie(i<al 
and hlaaphemouE. was tho doctiino ciilcil.mied is lu tho 
natme of this divino light, tho fiuition of whnii \ .is tho 
suijposed lewaid of Ilcsjclmstic coiilemp] ilnm Ft wiw 
maintained to bo tho jniio and pcifeiL cs,cii(i of God 
Himself, that eternal light which li.ul hem niinifoilcd lo 
the disciples on Mount T.iboi at the ti.insfigui itum Tin > 
Bailaam held to be polj’llitislie, in isinmh n-. it pu liil ilril 
two otomol substances, n visible and in iiiv n ihlr i lud f)n 
the Ilesychastic side llio contunnsy wa t iki n up by 
Giegoiy Palainas, aftoivvaids aiclibi' Imp of 'rjioi .ilimn i, 
who lahouied to ostablisli .i dislinctinn hilwcin rliinal 
overta and ctoinal Ivlpycio In 1311 tin* tli putu < uiie 
befoLO a synod hold at Const, intiiuiple , Iho dec i ion, v Inch 
no doubt waa to a, 1 irgo ovtei t dotui i.iiiii tl by t tie c ’ i c sivo 
vcnei.ation in w'hith tho wiiliiiosuf iho j, r>uth> llimij -ui , 
weie held in tho E.i&lcin Chinch, w.i i idvi i o In 1? iil mm, 
who in consequeneo utinncd to ('.lUbiii, .iml .ifti i wauls 
became bishop of ITieuico in tin* T itin < nnnniiiiioii I Jiifo 
othci synods in lol.ation lo Die f iriie suhjnt wtn huli.o- 
quently held , and at the 1 ist of thc‘e, hi Ul in 11)1 iinilci 
the iircsidcncy oi tho onqiPioi .Tolm Giiit irn/nm , th« 
uncicated light of Ifount Taboi w.ia tst i!>h-.ln <I n an 
ai tide of faith foi tho Giocks, vvlio ivci hue hi eii 

ready lo roeogni/e it ds an adchlioiial "lotiiid of ‘ < ji ii ition 
from tho Homan Churcli The loiitvinliouii v hi toiuns 
Cantacuzonns and Nici'iilmius On'"ni u Iii\r> holh dealt 
veiy copiously with this siib|uct, wlin h i nmii t,r hss 
1 discussed in all tho cliiudi hiitniie. So rii‘<:*«lli.mU'rt 
article on tho Aisonians and ll«>syeliji*-l ^ m \\V’m\ ttvJn 
f lixst Theol 4)3, and the iWMmnt of tin* Ihsjili.wts 
[ in Heizog’a FnryUnjwdu Tfc nidj hi nn nhoin d th ti m tho 
time of Justinian tho woiiliresytlMst v.as .'pj.ln il to tniinkb 
m geneial mmply as desciiptuo of tlu ipint and i nilnn- 
plativQ chameter of tliou pin suits 

HESYCIIIIJS was a grammaiuu <<r Ahs.iiidtm, ns w? 
leain from a loiter pi efi-voil to las gnat woik I’idim tho 
fact liliat ho was nppaicntly iinkuown tti llt'sjtlinw Iho 
Mileeian and otlier writers o£ the tune i<f Jiistiimu, M 
Schmidt considci’» that he must Imo niiuiiuhtd lafn than 
630 AD On iho other li.ind he eanii.ii liavr been later 
than 643 ad ,whcn the school oCAlexanflnn wn« eeatteicd 
by the Saracen conquest hfany bid fJrouk words occur- 
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iiiig in bi& Look sLow tkiit he belonged to this late peiiod 
Wclckei {IlJi Jl/us , 11 209) places him in the latier pait of 
tho ILh ccutuiy Bolouging to the school of Alexandiii, 
ho was piubahly a pagan , and the explanations of woids 
fiom Gicgoiy Na/siaiiaeii and othei Chii&tian wuteis {glos&vs 
si/iKt) aie lutoipolatious of a latoi tune He has lolt a 
Check dicttonaiy, containing a copious lieb of pecnhai 
■\\oid., foiras, and pliiasos, with an explanation of then 
inoining, and often with a lefeienee to the aulhoi who 
Uiod tlioin oi to the distiict of Gieece viheie they weie 
cm lout Ttouce the hook is of gieat value to the student 
of the Cheek dialoctb , while in the restoiation of the text 
of the clissical aulhois geiieially, and particuhiily of such 
M u lei s 13 jdSschylus and Tlicooiitus, who used many unusual 
winds, its -value can haidly be exaggciated The cxplana.- 
lioiis given of miny cpitlioth and phiases levoal to na 
iiuiiihQilo'ss facts about loligion and bocial life, which aie 
of tho highest nnpintaiica in the study of antiquities In 
a pief itoiy leltoi addicssed to his fuend Endocras (who is 
piiiliibly tho Eudocius Scholasticus mentioned in the 
n»i Muf/tuim and olsowlieio), lle&ychius mentions 
tint his nolle IS hasod on the lexicon of Diogemnnns, but 
tint ho has also used sinulai woiks hy Aiistaichus, Apion, 
iruliudoiu-j, ihc (about whom see hi Schmidt's edition, vol 
i\ ) Tho text IS vciy coirupt, and the oidoi of tho woids 
liiH often boon distiuhcd 'Thcio is no doubt that many 
lutupolatioii'^, besides tho Chiistian glosses, have been 
ni idc 

IlliirTyT M)T, 01 IlrTTSTUcT, a town of Prussian 
Kixoiiy, in the cudo of Mansfdd, and the government 
(lisli 11 1 of hicrscbuig, IS situated on both banks of the 
Wqipt'i, about 2i niilos N hV of Hallo It is tho seat of a 
coliimission of ]ustico, and lias mauufantuics of macbmeiy, 
X>i inofoitcs, and iitiricial itiamuo Tho population in 1876 
v,.is nOtsH in tlio noiglibouihood aio mines of aigenti- 
fttmis ciqipci, iiul tho suiiuniiding distiict and villages 
111 tKCupiud with sinultiug and uiimlai woika Silver 
and siilphiuu and aio tho othci chief pioducts, nickel 
and gold ail* also found in small quantities Ilotteladt is 
muntioii''d as caily as lOlG, in 1220 it pobscssod a castle, 
and m lOdO it loi’oivcd tho pimlegos of a town 'When 
ihu cuunlship of hlaiisfuld was sequestiated, Hettstadt 
c 1**10 into Iho iioisesfaion of the Saxons, from whom it 
pa^icd to the I’lussians in 1815 

imUClLlN, Tmonoii von (1821-1870), an ominont 
Afiu in and AicLic ttavoUei, was bom 20tli Maioh 1824 
at Hirsdilandon iioai Lconboig in Wuitemboig, and died at 
(Still 1 1 lit, 5Lb Novombci 1870 JIis fathoi was a Piotestant 
pasloi, and ho was oiigiimlly tiained to be a mxmng 
o»<;ini'i*i, but lus own oaily ambition was to oontiibute to 
bt jcnlifii* piogipss by his poisonal oxploiationb, and ho pre- 
paicd himseU foi his task hy caioful and multifaiious dia- 
ciphni', stndjing tho naluial scioncos, andmoie paifeioularly 
/oology, aiquuing the more sorviceable of the modern 
languagi s, Hticngthoning his physique by gymnastic exer- 
cises, and loanung to use with equal skill his pencil and 
hii gun Rnppliod with funds by Ins mother’s kbeishty, 
Jlcugliii wont to Egypt in 1851, and till 1865 tbonorth- 
0 ish in legions of Afiica weio the mam scene of his labours 
In 1H32 ho accompanied Dr Eoitr, the Austrian consul 
at Khartnm, in his fatil journey to Abyssinia, m 1863, 
Inning been appointed Dr Eeitz’s sucoessor m the consul- 
ale, ho visited Kordofun and the lowoi course of tho 
White Nilo, and in 1857, on his ictuin nftei about two 
> oars’ ahsonco in Europe, ho wtia comiaiasionod by the 
grand-duke Ferdinand Maximilian of Austria to explore 
the countries along ibo we&t coast of tho Eed Sta Eiom 
the latter part of 1858 to tho latter part of 1860 he was 

K ‘ i in Europe , but in 1861 ha was placed at the head 
e Vogel search expedition, which included Munzinger, 
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Steudnei, Kinzelbach, <kc, and was expected to make its 
way to M’'adai Having reached Mai schecha, howevei, the 
exploieis broke up into three parties, Heuglin tuiniug along 
with Steudneraiid Schnbeit in the direction of Adoa, Gon- 
dar, and the Galla lands At Khartum they joined AIiss 
Tuine’b paity, and pioceederl to Lake Ptey and the Koiauga 
river, but Steudnei died on 10th April 1863, and Heuglin 
was compelled by sicku ess to i eti ace hia stops He i c tu i nod 
to Euiope in 1865 In 1870 and 1871 be made a valuable 
belies ot cxploiations in Spitsbergen and Novaya Zcmlya, 
but 1875 found him again in Noith-East Afiiea, in the 
countiy of the Deni Amei and Habab An invitation from 
the khedive took him abroad again in 1876, but leceiviug 
no definite appointment he returned to Euiope Later 
in the same yeai he was engaged in piepaimg foi an 
cxploiation. of the island of Socotra, when ho was suddenly 
earned off by inflaminalion of the lungs He was bniicd 
beside Maucb, the African traveller, and a statue has been 
elected over his giave 

Iliapimcipilwoiks aie S'ystmitiftiJie Uchcisichtdu Vogel Kot dosl 
Jl/iilui, 1855 , Eoii^mttNoidoat.ytfiaa, 1852-1853 (GoUia, 185/) , 
S>pt UehtisicSU dt.t Saugctliieie Ifoidost (Vieniin,, 1867), 

iSrise nac7i ^beistiiicn, den Qalla LancU-) n, &.e , 1861-62 ( Jonv, 

1868) , Heise i/i dtts Gebict dis TVci\sen Nil, 3602-1864 (Leipsio, 

1869) , JEtiAiun naiJi. dtmNmdjiioliitmM , 1870-71 (Biunbvick, 1872- 
74) , OtHithologte vmi Nmdost jifiika'i, (Cns->ol, 1809-75) , Meiso in 
Nordoat 4ft ika. (Binnswiok, 1877, 2 vols ) It is piincipnllj by Ins 
zoologiial, and mote esjitciully Ins oimthological, labouis that 
Ilcuglm has taken ivnk as vn indepondeut 'lullioiity A list oftlio 
moie impoitint of lus nninoious contiibutions to Peteimanii’a 
MtiOu.dun.gen ■<f,dX bo found in that seiivl for 1877 at tho dost of 
the nocielogic'd not’ce 

IIEUSCH, WinnuM oi OuiCLikii db, a landscape painter 
in the 17th ceniuiy at Utrecht The dates of this artist’s 
butli and death aie unknown iN'othing certain is le corded 
of him except that he presided over the guild of Utiecht, 
whilst Coinehs Poelembuig, Jan Both, and Jan Weenix 
formed the council of that body, in 16i9 Accoiding to 
the majoiity of historians, Heusch was born m 1638, and 
was taught by Jan Both But each of these statements 
seemb open to doubt , and although it is obvious that the 
style of Heusch is identical with that of Both, it may 
be tbat tlfe two masters duiing their tiavela in Italy fell 
undei tho influence of Claude Lorraine, whose “Arcadian” 
ait they imitated Heusch ceitainly painted the same 
effects of evening in wide expanses of countiy -varied by 
lock foimalions and lofty thin leaved aiboiescence as Both 
There is little to distinguish one mostei fiom the othei, 
except that of the two Both is perhajis the more delicate 
colourist Tho guild of Utiecht in the middle of the 17lh 
century was composed of artists who clung faithfully to 
each othei Po^embuig, who painted figuies foi Jan 
Both, did the same duly for Heusch Sometimes Heusch 
sketched landscapes foi the battlepieces of Mulenaoi 
Tho most important examples of Hensoh are m the gal- 
leries of the Hague and Botteidam, in the Belvedere at 
Vienna, the Studel at Frankfort, and the Louvie His 
pictures aie signed with the full name, bsginnmg with 
a monogcaiD. combining a Q (for GuiUiam), D, and H. 
Ileusch’s etchings, of which thirteen are known, are also m 
the character of those of Both After Quillioni there 
qinr> flouiished at Utrecht his nephew, Jacob de Heusch, 
who signs Idee his uncle, substituting an initial J foi tho 
initial Q- He was born at Utrecht in 1667, learnt diaw 
mg from his -uncle, and tiavolled early to Borne, wheie ho 
acquired friends and patrons for whom he executed piotuies 
after his return He settled for a lime at Berlin, but Anally 
retued to Utrecht, whore he died in 1701 Jacob was an 
“Arcadian," like his relative, and an imitator of Both, and 
he chiefly painted Italian harbour views But his pictures 
are now scarce Two of his canvases, the Ponte Botto at 
Borne, in the Brunswick Gallery, and a lake haibom with 
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shipping HI the Liebbenatein collection at Vienna, are dated 
1696 A haibour with a towei and distant mountains, 
in the Belvedere at Vienna, was executed in 1 699 Othei 
examples may be found in English piivale galleiies, in the 
Hermitage of St Petersbuig, and the museums of Bouen 
and hlontpelhei 

HEVELIUS, HrvBL, Hnwm, Hcwblkb, oi Hovelke, 
JoHiVNN- (1611-1687), astionomei, was boin at Dantzic 
on Januaiy 28, 1611, and died there on Jonuaty 28, 1687 
(see AsTBONoire, vol ii p 754=) 

HEXHAM, a mailcet-towa of England, county of 
Noithumbeiland, is situated on the south bank of the iivci 
Tyne, croesed theie by a handsome stone budge of nine 
aiohes, 20 miles west fioni Newcastle and 36 east fiom 
C.xilible, and on the line of lailway connecting those towns 
It iB somewhat uiegnlailybuilt, and consists chiefly of sevoial 
naiiow stiects diveiguig fiom the maiket place, a spacious 
square Its detects in aichitectuie and anaiigement aie, 
bewovei, compensated foi by its pleasant situation and the 
imposing xemains of the old piioiy cbuicb This chuicb, 
begun by Wilftid in 674, and completed by Acca, his 
suoLessoi, lemamed uuinjnied till S75, when cveiy part of 
the monasteiy but the stone woik was destioycd by the 
Danes It was built of stones used in aiicmhei woik, and 
many of them bear Roman insciiptious Oiiginally in 
dimensions and spleudour it w'as unsui passed on this side 
of the Alps, and doubtless bad no small influence on eccle- 
siastical aicluteotuie in vaiious paits of England The 
building as lenovatcd in the 12th centuiy consisted of nave 
and tiansepts, cUoii and aisles, and a massive contial towei , 
but the nave was binned by the Scots in 1296, and has 
never been i ebuilt The style is Eaily English with Tiansi- 
tion details The ciypt, discovered in 1726, is a fine 
example of Saxon aichiteotuie, of which theie appeal 
also to be some tiaces in the chou Among the inteiesl 
ing old monuments which have been collected m the 
tiansept is a sculptuied stone slab of Oswulf, king of 
Noithumbiia, of the date 788 To the west of the chmeh 
theie are still some lenmins of the conventual buildings 
Ncai the nmiket place theie aie two old castellated loweis 
A vessel containing about 8000 Saxon couis was discoveied 
m the churchy aid m 1832 The “ Seal,” foimeily the paik 
of the monks, is now used as a piomtnade, and fioin an 
eminence withm its bounds a fine view is obtained Hex 
ham possesses a new town hall and coin exchange, eieotod 
in 1866 in the Italian style, aud a laigo hoaid school 
A hydiopathic establishment has locently been opened 
Leather gloves aie the piincipal mannfactuie of the town, 
and It has tanueiips, wool stapleis’ yaids, a brewery, and 
an lion and biass foiindiy In the neighbouihood there 
aie extensive maiket gardens and nuiseues The popula 
tion of the township in 1871 was 5331, and of the pansh 
6437 

Hexham la aupposod by aoms to hai e been the Axeloclunmn of the 
Romans, but although iii all probability it was a Roman station, the 
iimilauty in the names la too slight to establish the identity By 
tlio Snwns it was called Hextoldpsham and Halgnlstad flora tw'O ot 
tlie neighhonuiig stioams Wilfnd, who founded the monasteryand 
chnioh in 678, leceived fiom Quoon Rtheldieda a giant of the town 
and a laige auiiounding tuiot of oouiitiy In 081 the sonthoin 
portion of Beinicia was foimed into tho dioceso of Hexham, which 
compnaod the ooiintv of Duiham and the gieatei part of Hoith 
umhoiland In 821 Hexham was united to the diooiso of Lindis 
fame, aftei which it foimed pait of Duihara, then of York until 
1887, when it wis restoied to Duiham In 874 the town was 
plnndeied by the Danoa and the monastciy destioyed In 1138 the 
monastery was plnndeied by tho Soots, and in 1290 they again 
attacked tho town and destioyed the nave of tho conventual chnich 
In the leign of Heniy Till the lastprioi of Hexham was m 1630 
hanged at tho gate of the monasteiy for being conoemed m the 
msariertion called the Filgiunage of Gioce 
See t^ old msfoty of ffu OhmOi qf Sexhwm by Pnoi lUobard , 
SorttanHoiLham and Hsxkem Chweh in Aiehoeoloffta Stance, new 
senes, vol v , Wnght’a msfory qf Sea.'kam, 1828 , The Fnoty of 


Uc-Jiani, its OhionicUiS, EndownesUii, and Annali,, (.ditid foi the 
SiutOLa Society by J lines Raine, 18b4'65 , Hewitt, A Uuiulbouk io 
Henhaia and lis Antiquities, He\linin, 1879 

HEYDEN, Jan van t>eb, was boin at Goicum m 1637, 
aud died at Aiiisteidam on the 12tli ol Septembei 1712 
He was an aicluteotuial landscape paintei, a contempci iiy 
of Hobbema and Jacob Rujsdacl, with the adiaiUtge, 
which they lacked, of a ceit.iiii piofcssioiial voi&ntiliLy , loi, 
whilst they painted ddmiiable pictuies and btincd, be 
varied the practice of ait with tho study of mcehnnics, 
improved the fiio engine, and died snijeiintciidciit of 
tho lighting and diiectoi of the biemcii’s company at 
Amsteidam Till 1672 he iiaiiited lu paitiiciship with 
Adrian van dei Velde After Adiun’s death, and piob.ilily 
because of the loss which that event entailed upuii liiin, he 
accepted the ofllceE. to which allusion lias just been ni.iile 
At no peiiod of aitistic activity had the system of diMsum 
of laboui been moie fully or moie constantly applied to ait 
than it was in Holland towaids the close of the 17tb cen- 
tmy Van dei Hcyden, who was peifect as an aichitcctuial 
dianghtsman m so fai a& be pamLed the outside of build- 
ings and tlioionghly mastoied Imeai perspective, seldom 
tamed bis hand to the dehiieation of anything but buck 
houses and chuiclies m sheets and squnics, oi lows along 
canals, ox “ moated gianges,” common xu las nalivo counliy 
He was a tiavelled man, bad seon the Hague, Clliciit, and 
Binssels, and had ascended tho Rhine past Xantoii i o (Jolognc, 

I wheie bo copied over aud ovoi again the lowci and nano 
of the gloat cathedial But he caicd nothing foi lull oi 
vale, OI stieam or wood Ho could lepioduce the rows of 
bucks in a squaie of Dutch houses sii.uliling in tho sun, oi 
stunted trees and lines of dwellings vaued by steeples, all 
in. hght 01 thiowti into passing shadow by moving cloud 
He had the ait of painting mioioscopioally without loss of 
breadth oi keeping But be could draw neither man nor 
beast, noi ships nor caits, and this was Ins disiidvautago. 

' His good genins under these ciiciimstancos was Acliiau van 
doi Velde, who enlivened Ins compositions with spiirtud 
iigmes, and the joint laboiii of both is a dchcato, niinuto, 
traiisx) 0 i'otit work, radiant with glow and ntniospheic, and 
most pleasant to look at Almost all Van dti Hoyden’s 
pieces are inscribed with his name alone, as il \''an dor 
Velde had been but a sleeping paitiior in lus woik Juke 
Heusch, be foimed the fust letlois of his name ihId a 
monogrammatic intoilaccment Voxy few of Ins putiuus 
aio dated One, a stiecfc in a Dutch town, nt 1600, is in 
the Hope collection m London Two of 1667, <i luidgo 
on a canal, lined with houses casting then lelloxiinis into 
the watei, and the town-house at Amsteidam, aio in tho 
galleiies of the Hogue and Plorcnce Another vruw of 
the dam and town-hall at Amsterdam, dated 1668, is m 
the Lonne A church and heusos iii the iitnscum of 
Dresden 18 inscribed 1673 In all theie aio seventy or 
moie of Van doi Hoyden’s woiks fmily accessible to tlio 
pubhc — those which arc least so being chiefly m Htighsh 
private collections Eight capital examples aie m tlio 
Hermitage at St Petoisburg, two of which are views in 
Cologne Pour are m the London National Clftlleiy, four 
at Amsterdam and Diesdeti Munich and Casscl Imvo 
two apiece, and two very fino ones aio in Buckingliam 
Palace The rest aie m public and piivato gallciies in 
Vienna, Pans, Prankfoit, and Carlsruho. 

HEYDUKE See Hajdek 

HEYLIN, Peteb (15D9-1GG2), an histoiicaland pnleini- 
cal writei, bom at Burford, Oxfoidsliire, 20th Ntneinber 
1B99, was tho second sou of Ileruy Ileylin, goutleninn, 
who belonged to an old Montgomcrysliiio fnimly Heing 
of a studious turn of mind, Ileylm was cuteicd at Hart 
Hall, OxfoKljin 1613, was of Magdolaa College, 1015, 1} A., 
July 1617, M A., 1620, B D., 1629, D D , 1C33 In July 
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1618 ho began to loid college lectuies on cosmogiaphy (t e , 
gcogiaphy) with buch acceptance that hia aaaociatee made 
him fellow of lligclalou The lectuicb, undei the title of 
2Tii I oLOhinos, weie published in 1621, and many editions 
of this useful book, each soinowhat oulaiged, bubsoqncnlly 
appoxicd, until soaicdy any acholai’s libiaty wae without a 
copy In 1GJ5 he puhliblicd his obbcivations on a joiiiuoy 
to Fiance This book — which was ficquontly rcpiinted — 
Routhey toimcd “ one of oui liveliest hooka of tiavol in its 
liglilei paits, and one of the wisest and most leplete with 
infoimatiiiii that was evei wiitten by a young man " After 
obtuiiing tho pationagc of Laud, whose life ha wioto, Ileyliii 
was made chapluii to Chailos I Tlia legeudaiy and 
le lined ITi^toiyof jSV of Cappwlotm piocuicd foi him 

thoicctoiy of lloniinuigfoid, Hunts , his lieaity attachment 
to the irigh-Aiiglican paily biought many otliei picfci- 
moiits , and his analysis of Piymio’s IIii,t}i(mvai>iih was 
lewiidc'l by the lecLoiy of Ishp lie was also made a 
picbtndii) of AVestininstci (OthNovcmbci 1631), licasuioi 
to llio diiptoi (ll>37), 111(1 subsequently snb dean lloio 
ho w Is the bittui opponent of tho lulo of Bislioi> Willums, 
Mu' Liniimcnd itoiy dean With gieat aidoiii Ileylui cnteicd 
into tho loligiims coiitioioisius wliith piccedcd tho wai, 
b-mg oquiUj hostile to tho riutlan element within and 
without the ohuidi He w is consoi]uaiitIy singled out foi 
piiiiishmeiil by the eoiumittees of tlio Long Pailiamciit, wdio 
(Upiuod lam of beiicfieos wuith £800, and heavily tmod 
him All amusing anoedolo ho tolls alloida pi oof of his 
uiipopul uity 111 Loudon, and at the same time shown how 
his < 'us «/</«// was appicciatod As ho passed along 
the stieot a fellow “shouldoied” him with the xomaik, 

‘ tloogiaphy is botloi than Divinity” Foi seven yoais, 

ho ■..i>s, his name wis in almost evoiy libel lie 
ii tiled to lus llimpshiio paisonogo of Aliosfoid until 
Wilin’', niiiiy disUubed hnn llohbod Ihoio of his 
hbi'ii>, \iliud at £1000, and lus piopeity, ho wont to 
Osloid, while fiuiu 1st June 10 1) ho oditod JI/eicuitKS 
Auh irs, I Mvai Kills but Miulont now s-sbeot which gioatly 
atmojud ilio I’ailiiimonlaiians Ills IHthanens VujndanH, 
wiiltuii ngiiiist L’Fsliiingo (who wittily loioited that a 
iidalo sliould bo “no stiikoi"), refots to his suffoungs and 
indihips Thu uecossaiy quiet foi his htcniiy puisuits 
w.w ultnnatc’ly foiiiid at Lacy's Couifc, Abingdon, whonco 
well' dated several hooks and pamphlets against those of his 
own ( oiiuunniou whose opiiiiuiis v/eie not as unyielding as 
111 , Is ilsongunstthoriesbytouansaiidothoisjcontio-vcisics 
in wlinh II .sh‘>i, Fullei, IJavtoi, and Ilauington woio con- 
emiK d Ills winks, all iiuno or less mauod by political or 
till ologu ill lani iiur, weie npwaids of lifty in mimbei , and 
tiiey (onipiiie hiitoiics of Episcopacy, of the Ilcfoimatioii, 
anl of Iho Piesbyteiians, with a useful to Eivc/bAh 

IlnhDy Ijiinio seises of meiit also came fiom lus active 
11 ‘u , and lus poctii al inemoiial of Bishop Waynlloto was 
published by tlio Cadoii Hocioty in 1851 Iloylm was a 
diligent wiitei ami iiivesUgatoi, a good ocolesiostical lawyer, 
and hul lus l«<iitiiiig always at coiniimnd IIis principles, 
til whiih he was honestly attached, woio defended with 
ibihty , but his efforts to uphold tho church passed iinie- 
co 'iii/( d .it tlio llestoiation. TIis sight began to fail him , 
y 1 1 he reyoiced that his " old bad eyes " had seen the king’s 
II tuin Upon that event ho proachod a jubilant seinion m 
Westunn .tur Abbey to a groat audience, 29th May IGCl 
He died on 8th May in tho following yoai, and was buned 
two flays after under his sub-dean’s stat 
liiM's of Ilcylin were written by Pr John Hainoid, lus son-m law, 
.Ml I by f lemgo Vernon Bninaul*8 w oik was v ay coiefully iqirinled, 
with ijotis, in the IMory of iTtr Jt> fmmatim, pubhsliotl, 1840, by 
the E('( lesmstie il History Soeii'ty 

HEYNE, CiiRiSTXVN CJottlob (1729-1812), one of tho 
most distingmshcd critws and archmologists of the tnodom 
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school of which Einesti and Gesner weie the foundeis, w'us 
bom on the 25bh of September 1739, in a suburb of the 
city of Chemnitz in Saxouy, where lus father, who had boon 
compelled by some loligious poisecutions to abandon his 
native countiy of Silesia, earned a precarious suppoit foi 
his family by exercising the tiade of a weavei It was only 
by the libeiahty of his godfatheis thot Heyne was enabled 
to obtain his piimary in&tiuction lu tho elementary school 
of Chemnitz, and afterw'oids to piosooute his classical 
studies ill the gymnosiura of that city la 1718 he enteied 
the university of Lcipsic, W'lth the piofesscd intontion of 
studying for tho legal profession Theie he was so scantily 
suppoitcd by those on whose assistance he lohcd that he 
was ficquontly in want even of the common necessaiies of 
life, and w as sometimes indebted foi food to tho generosity 
of a maid fad vanl m the house wheie ho lodged In this 
situation, without oven tho hope of futmo distinction, he 
continued to stiuggle on against evoiy difficulty and dis- 
appointment in tlio acquisition of knowledge Foi six 
months he is said to have allowed only two nights in the 
week to sleejj, and he was at the same time forced to endmo 
his godfather’s xopioachos for neghgonLO lu the piosocution 
of his studies lIis disti ess had almost amounted to despair, 
when he piocuied tho situation of tutoi m the family of a 
Ficiith moichant icsidont lu Loipsio He was thus enabled 
to continue hia stuilios, though with much intoii upticm, — tho 
oniulumcnts of his apiiiuutmeiit being sufflciont to support 
him in what was at least comparative comfort TJndei 
Einosti he was initiated into the ci iticism of the classical 
authors , from tho piolections of the celebrated Bach he 
acquuod a coiupobont knowledge of Roman juiispiudence , 
and by Chiistius, who loctuiod on aiclioeology, his atten- 
tion was strongly daoctod to the woiks of ancient ait 
Even aftei he had finished his studies at tho univcisity, 
ho was exposed ioi many yoais to all tho accumulated 
distresses of povoily and neglect Tho flist situation he 
was able to inoouro was that of copyist m the hhtaiy of 
Count vou Biulil in Dresden, with a aalaiy of somewhat 
loss than twenty pounds stoihng, which he obtained m the 
yeai 1753 From the necessity of adding somolhmg to 
this scanty pittance, ho was forced to employ himself an 
the diudgeiy of tianslation, and, besides some Fienoh 
novels, ho rendetod into Gorman tho Greek rnmanco of 
Chariton He published his hist edition of Ttbullus in 
1755, and iii 1756 Lis JSpidctw In tho latter year the 
Seven Years' IVar bioke out , Diesdcn was onteiod, and 
tho Saxon ni chi VOS seized, the Biuhl ministiy fell , and 
Heyne was once inoie in a state of absolute destitution 
In 1767 bo wos offered a tntoiship in tho household of 
Frau vou Sohonborg, and there ho first became acquainted 
with Toioso Weiss, whom ho suhsequcntly maiiiod In 
January 1 759 ho accompanied his pupil to the university 
of Wittonboig, at which moie thou a year was spent in the 
study of i>hilosoijhy and Geiman liistoiy, but from which 
ho was driven in 1700 by tho Prussian cannon Tho 
bombaidmout of Dicsdon (to which city he had meanwhile 
lotnrnod) on July 18, 1760, dsstioyod not only lus humble 
lodging but also all hia worldly possessions, which included 
amongst other valuable papei a an almost finished edition of 
Lucian based on a valuable corlcz of the Dresden Libraiy. 
In tho summer of 1761 he mairiod, although still without 
ony fixed means of support , and for some time he found it 
necessary wholly to suspend his literary puisuits that he 
mi^t devote himself to the duties of tho office of land- 
steward, to which ho had been charitably appointed in the 
household of the Baron von Loben in Lusatia Ho wns 
enabled, however, to return to Dresden in the end of 1702, 
whexe ho was commissioned by Lippert to prepare the 
Latin, text of the thud volume of lus DactyVwiheca At 
length, in the oommoncoment of the year 1763, Hoyno’s 
XI ~ 99 
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niBUt met with, its iswarrl, and a new and illostriouB caieei 
WHS opened to him On the death of Johann hlatidiias 
Geenei at Gottingen iti 1761, the apiiointmont to the 
vacant cbaii had been fiist ofifeiorl to Einosti, who, howevei, 
declined leaving the univeisity of Leipsio, but proposed 
Euhnken of Leyden oi Saxe of TJtiecht for the appoint- 
ment Enhnken likewise refused it, but having been 
strongly impiossed with the taste and learning displayed 
by the editoi of Tibullue and Ei>ictetus, ho advised Munch 
hauseu, the Hanoverian mimstei and pimcipal cmatoi of 
the univeisity of Gottingen, to bestow the professorship on 
Heyne, whose meiit, though known to few, ho was con- 
fident would do lionoui to the choice The ministei had 
the goorl sense to acquiesce m the lecommendalion of this 
gieat soholai, and Heyne, aftei some delay, became xno 
tessoi of eloquence lu Gottingen Though his appoint 
ments weie at fiist few and his einolumeuls inoonsulerable, 
these were giadually augmented in piopoition as his use- 
fulness was pioved, and his giowing celehiity lendeied it 
an object with tlie other Goveinments of Germany to secuie 
the soivicos of so distinguished a selioki He refused the 
most advautageouB and. honomable oveitures fiom Cassel, 
Berlin, and Dresden As professor, piincipal libianan, 
member of the Eoyal Societj, and cluef editoi of the 
Gdehjte An^eiy&n,, and still moie by his publications, he 
gieatly contiibutod to laiso the univeisity of Gottingen to 
the distinguished lank it still holds among the seminaiies 
of Europe After a long and useful caieei, giaoed with all 
the distinctions which in Germany are confciiedon Uteiaiy 
ommence, ho died, full of yeais and honoui, on the 1 Ith 
of July 1812 

Itosides Tihullua (1766 , ttli oil by Wuniltilicli m 1817) anil tin. 
EnehDiiZim of Epiotctus (1768, 2<l ad 1776), he iilited Tiigil 
(1707-76, new od by \V‘imiei, 1830-44), Pmdai (1773, 36 cd 
1817), the Bihlioifuea, Otcuu of Apollodoina (1782 , 2il od 1803), 
aud. the HuA (1802), — all illustisted vith copious commeutaiies 
ILs O^tiatiilu ActtdtmiLa, m tiv vols (1785-1812), oontiin a 
senes of mote than ahnndiedacaJenninl dissoitatioiis, of whiehtho 
most valnsbla aio those lospcctinq tlio ooloitiis of Oioece uiid iht 
aiitii^uities of Etinsi in -ut sud lu&toiy Tlolefl iI',o agient immbel 
of pipois on ilmost ovoiy sublect of oiuilition, nioio tsprci'ilb oil 
alien nt mythology, miong tho CoianMititUotics SootHatis lu-f/tn 
Oottmgoism ills AiUujUiiiiiche in two vols, coinpiisa 

s valuable oollectioii of essays eoimoetoil w ith the liistoiy of auneiit 
art His couliibuunns to tlio OutUngo (Jilihtte An tii/tii aio sud 
by Hecren to hai e been botweon 7000 and 8000 inuuntlici In tho 
oiiliei unit of his life he timislateil, oi latliei wiotp anew, a gic it 
pnit ox tho Univt.isul Mistmg See Jloeioii, IDyn^s JOiotiiophtf 
(1813), wluch foims the bisis of llio mtoiestuiq essiy by Oailylo, 
ouginally published ui tho Foteign Jltvieio (1828), and now ic 
punted in his MiSLellawu^, lol ii 

HEYWOOD, a manufaotuiing town of Lancashue, is 
situated on the Koch, and on the LancasUiie and Yoikshiie 
Hallway, 3 miles east of Buiyand the same distance south- 
west of Eochdalo It possesses several handsome ehuiclios 
and chapels, among which may bo mentioned St Luke’s 
chuich, elected m 1860, with a tall spue and a jieal of 
bells The othei principal buildings aie the national school, 
the mechanics’ institute, the new Conseivative clnb-house, 
and tho luaikot hall A new poik — the Queen’s Park — 
pui chased and laid out at the cost of £11,000 with money 
which devolved to Hei Majesty in right of hei duchy and 
county paiatiue of Lancastoi, was publicly opened on tho 
2d of August 1879. Hey wood Hall m the noighbourhood 
of the town was at one time the residence of Petei Iloywood, 
who contiibuted to the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot 
Hey wood owos its rise to the enterpiise of tho Peels, its fiist 
m.mufnctur6s havmg been mtiodnccd by the fathei of the 
fiist Sir Eobert Peel It is an important seat of the cotton 
manufactnie, in conaovion with which it has upwards of 
fifty factoiies, and there aie in addition power-loom 
factories, iron foundries, boiler w orks, and railway waggon 
works Goal is wrought extensively in the neighbourhood. 
The population in 1871 was 21,2d8 
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HEYWOOD, John (c 1300-1565), soincliines &tjlod 
“the Epigiammatisb,” was boin, it is not known in -wbnt 
yeai, at North Mims ncai St Albius lie was educatorl 
at Oxfoirl, and aftoiwuids mado the acquaintance of Su 
Thomas Moie, who intioduccd bim at couit Ilis skill in 
music and his mes-liaustiblo fund of loady wit mailo him a 
special favouiitc of Iltuiy VIII , and aftinwaids uf his 
dauglitei Maiy On the accession of Eh/abeth, llej wooil, 
■who was a zealous Cathohe, letiied to hlalines lu Belgium, 
wheie he died in 1565 A collection of Lis woiks was 
pubhshed m 1562 

JIiBlonj;cst single composition is the allcgoiii, il woih, wiilti'u in 
the octave stuiva, ontitlul 27ic anil tin Fig (1500), in wliidi 

tho flits -no tho Hohisu Csthulics Slid the spidtii thi rioltslinils 
wliilo Quoou Moiy is itpicsciiled by the lioiiscni ud witii hci bioum 
(tlio SI 'Old), ovecutiug tlio coinnniuds of lici in isioi (Chiist) snil In i 
miblicss (the chuioh) It has boon justly chiiiailLn/oil liv V’ailoii 
as dull, tedious, and tiifling Of gicatei IiIliuy niton st mo ilu 
latcilndea {A PlO’V between Johan the IluJianO, 1 i/i thi IFiJi, ami 
Sit Johan the Fixe<it , A meng Flag bUuicii the 2'anJmut unit tin 
Ftuct, the Cmatt, and JVetykbou) Fiat , The phnr utHul thi low J‘‘t, 
a new and eet y meny Intel luUe of a Fal mei , a 1‘aidom i , a Foli/un it, 
and uFetllai , A Play oj ifculechu w and Nobility , A Flay oj Lot i , 
A Play of the ) whith foim a loiinuctiiig Imk hi tw oini tin 

old inoiahties ttud tla modci n di iiii i, siulwcn csliuiinly populti 
ni Uicii daj They genoiilly iLiuesPiil soiiu hidiiious imideiit ol 
T. liomolylwiud in a style of tho bio uUst 1 in i , but in (Inn w ly di - 
pity eoiistdtiahlo sloU mil laloiit Utlni wiulvs ol IIi iwnrnl in i 
coimo jiotm m longscisc ontillcd A Jiutloi/m loutauiimi in iihet 
the numhei of all (la Pioieih', tii the EmihJi longw nnnyait in 
a mattei coneeimng two iiiaiitugei, mid thici lolln turns of 
Lpigtams 

IIEYY700D, TiiOBtAs, a Miluiiuiious di.nnalist and 
misoellaneoua autlioi ol tho ICtli and 17lh ccnluiios, w i 
bom in Liiioolnsliito .ind w as eiliicatcd at C'liinbiidgc, wlieu' 
he became a fellow of Petorhouso The datus of his bulb 
and death aie alike unknown, and tin fiw f uls of Im hit 
that aie pieseivod have boon gleaned diiidlj limn hi. own 
wiitmgs He IS mentioned in the MH Imolv id llenslowo 
as having wiittcn a book oi play foi Iho Lmd Admiiar> 
Company m Ootoboi 1590, and fioni tin* same rmiiic wc 
Joaiu thatm 1598 ho was logulailj engoqi d as a idiijoi and 
a shaioi in tint coniiiany In the iniim tu I'ln VnqU'-h 
TtavtUn, wutten lu HitSJ, ho dcsciilus liinisilf as Imiin 
hid “au ontiio liiinl oi at leist a inant linpi i in two 
hundiod and twenty plijs ” Of tins mnidm, whitli jun 
liably aftoiwaiils w.is lunsidui.ibh iMcuibd (loi wi> find 
him still wiitnig 111 1010, .mil Jiidccd hi. lit iiuMi hid 
piece did unt ai>poai until Ifi'i'"'), "idj tlmi* and twlnt^ 
Buivive , but they amply atlesi th it h id hi ihn i ii In uiii 
cenliato liia powois, lie iiiight i.isily hiM i iiikul wKlt tin 
Massingcis, h'uids, and utlici i of hi. gic.il iiiiit('iit[iiii iin i 
“Jleywood,” says Clmilos Lamb, “i. a >iiil nl pio o 
Fihakespcaio , his scones aio to the full iis iiituiiif and 
affecting” His lacility and sanely me dnin. I without i 
{laiallcl, hie fancy was ino\bau.lib1i , mid his in\(<nti>iii 
nevei at a loss, but ho ilclightod In i m. s in wlnit he 
called “meuy accidciils, ziiteiniiMd with .ipt mid wiKy 
jests,” or inolUci woid., in tin* lunaib I and in.u e t f.ttee 
His best pieces, buch as J ironuni htlh I tPifli Aimftn ., 
Not time hy Land and tS'm, Th riufhAi I'liUiUt,, and 
The Fan Maid of the If'eA, lie ihiilly tit tin dniimtnn nt 
of what has been called llit* dniin slic di.iiii'i 
Besides Ills dinmUii woiks, whnli wi n jiliIK iiMintol 1c\ tlir 
“.Shskespiare .SoMi ti," iinl wt n> j.iildishi it iii iiMi.ihl. iihtitii.nr 
srcvolb with uoti 1 iiid illn .ti ttions iii 1i> > ila nitln i m 

TioutEi duantfft oi fhml Jh tU'tn't 7 ’/ ay 1 1 iiO'O, • i > . miti • ’ • nt« * ii 
cantos '*intcnui\i.dwittt 111 , ms ph i.iiit ih t ii>> il tid > ’.tn'l'iMi, fnl 
ingwith an nnwiLiil thioiufh finni (In ti< iImii initil tiu {nviit 
Umo A h A/ioloyy fa, Ai fill 1,11 ntin It, n>/ iht > fan!', >•'< .vflbWl, 
Twaiteeiov m nnuiboul.\ of Mimin', 1 tiU,, y nun fTmi t ’ «'J» fiVlUr . 
Englantl'i Eli’iibilTi, Jin Lt/i uuj t, ,'H dnr, n, tie,' mtad'i 
fiom the Cf adlc to t/io COwi.t (1031) , Ih It t >, ‘ . f ih I'-h 
Angeli (1636), Phtnuttl Jtutliiiptts and lnt,n t nt >} 

Ayihuta,it 
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HEZEKIAH in'pin, njpirr* oi njpin “Jehovah 

makes stiong”/E^«tay, Ji’^eckiat , tlio JIa~ a li-fforhu oi 
lla ii-ltnthu of the Assyiiau inaouptiona), one of the 
gioitost and best of tho kings of Judah, sucreeded I 113 
fatlioi Aha^ when still a young man (at the age of twenty 
five accoKliiig to 2 Kinga isiu 2, and this is inobahly 
cuuoct it tho LXX bo lollowed 111 loading “twenty five” 
iii&loail of “twenty" in 2 Ola iwia 1 , t/ 2 Kings xvi 
2) riio JO 11 ul hi3 accession w'aa most piobably 717 no' 
diiil lie lulod foi twonly-miio ycuia with a vigoui and a 
S'luosa til It dooply iminessGd later lustouans, “he tiusterl 
in the Luid Clod ot Isiad , ho lhataftoi him w'as none like 
hull among all thu kings <if Judah, noi my that weze bofoie 
him’’ (J Kings xviii 5,,/ Eeclns \lvui 17-25) Thovciy 
milsot of his luigii was luaikod Ly an oiuplmtie levcisal, 
hill h in foioigti and m domestic afiaus, of tho policy which 
had boon so disastiously followed by liis weak and Coohsli 
pii docos'iiii Whilo Aha/ had shown distinctly paganiziui* 
tendoncios 111 uligioii, ILc/ekiih wasiuideut in Ins /oil foi 
the (vdiiiiio woiship ol Jehovah, which ho sought to 
V I I'Clli I all/t*, lUtl Kflllo OVOU dt tli0 0\.pQnBO of 
ihnlishitig many clioiishod lusLitiitions winch had tho 
suKtKin ul aiiciuiit usngo “Ho lomovod tho high 
pi It s, tind lii.iko tho pilLus, and cut down iUo AsUeiab, 
xud hiiKii Ul piocos ilio blazon seipciit that Moses Lad 
mule, fui unto those days the childion of lemol did 
bum m.oiiso to it, and ho [ 01 , poiliaps, thoyl called 
It NoUuditui ” aemuUng to tho AV, “biovon”, 

but, if tlui was (ho popiilai uaiuo, it is piobably do- 
ns od ftum SOI pout, eoo 2 Kings xviu d) 

How gioit woio tho Htiouglh of conviction and the 
umiagi' ssliuli woro iioicssaiy to euch lofoixns as theso 
ts nil idoutally bhossii by tho appeal to oonscisativo feel 
I'H whuli sumo yiMus afloiw. lids could Htill ho undo by 
tV^ kilful ^liploiii itist With afc least some liopo ot ^ucoo&s (2 
Kill'' t as 111 2') 'I'ho dctmls of the lefoimuig activities 
of Ili/ikiiili, I vU'iidiiig o\ou to llio nm thorn kingdom, as 
<;t\ui with ilui Kdoii.lic fulness and miiuitonass hy tho 
^ imtidoi ul till* liuok (iC Oliuuuilcs, aio nut now accepted 
iij tlm laiijoiity Ilf tutus as ttbsoliitely tiustwoithy, a pio- 
\ali lit npiiium being that nHiuiiB liavo been altubulPtl to 
1 1 i‘/uki ill vvlih h ought 1 (‘ully to have boon assigned to Josiah, 
iiul tiul sunio at least uf tho chionulugy is iiuaginaiy, 
liiit It u ubviims (hit the iiilUiciico u£ hucIi pioxihots as 

I ii ill ■itiil Mi< ih mm l have hoeii puwuihil enough to bung 
tiliitiii 111 iiij lliuiiiugli gumii; changes ovenduuug tho eoahoi 

II igii \ , in till* mlciu il 1 1 Iigimis all lus ul tho theociatie 

kill II ill its ii'Lituiiis with iuieigii j>owois lio/okiah 

laiiin iti'il iciy < ')nspu.umisly on llm iiolicy uf lus fallioi, 
ultluiiigU nut lull' until ily mi tho linos laid down by Uio 
guul mnlt'iiipui.uy piiiphi'f C'uiiliimed in the consuims 
lu It uf itiiht iij^ tliciv'lli by a huii cssful w.ir against tho 
riiilistiiif-, (I Kings will S), and having no luiigoi any- 
Ihiuii; til ft 11 tiHui fiom Damasms oi funn Samoiut, ho 
hu^m Lu t III II h the hupc (at least with Egyptian suppoit 
ttiui llm ultu* m up* latuiii Ilf Egyptian cavalry) of hoing 
iibla t>» .Il tki* ufl miliicly the yuko uf Assyiip, and with 
this si“w 111 * hi't .ibiiut extoiisiM' foitifimtions and other 
ongimciuig vnirks In and about Jciusalotn “IIo made 


drt* . 


tl ih 1 1 .>| l U-,^1|. V It tie n ,].|M 111 ,.li 7 J7 Ml, I 723 n c , awl tlwo 
iM II , I ,>t> ft IS ( 1*, Il nj*iH luiii itiiiiM la all snlncijucnt chioao 
I nil'll tliii ill i| Ul r.iiciit i.f tho Asijii'm insi uiitimih, when it 
.. . .i. .>]]<(i>iit ill it till ill tiuilion ot Siinima 1*> Sirgon anil tho 
1 *■ ji* I I*(i ,tiu« i«i i\iH titiKii Ilf SiiiimtUitili wiiB Miiiriloil liy a 
wi 1 . 1 inti 1 ,1 ti III M -hi vi* rti, niul Ihf n fi.w Ih it 2 Khjim xvm 10 
a.nl 2 Kill »' x.i.i 1 ,J lanniit Imih l*o ilnht In 1hc>pn<nnlaili<>li>tlie 
4 1.MII ..fs Urakr flirt “.SnnlitriU, ’ la ‘klionkpl’s /UhilUxteon, 
1 , I iMip /Hit JCit'iHiu hit/ten tl i/tt* AlU lnntummt) is tlwt wrhich 
js Mil* it Kill ill) rilliwt I A fiitl oxixitiiticti Ilf the licarings of the 
itiiKifurm I'l-triptiiinM on ilin •‘hronoliig) of tlw HiMo miisl to pmt 
Iionvil to tUi» mule on the hlatery of lamol Sea alao BASTtOHla. 
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I the pool and the condmt and hi ought the water mto the 
city,” “stopping the uppei outlet of Gihon and bunging it 
fltiaight by an nndergroniid way,” he also “built up all 
the wall that was bioken, and laised theienpou toweia ” 
(2 Kings XX 20,2 Chr x-rxii 6 SO, and cf Isn xxn 
8-11, which ako has been lefeiied by the sagacity of Ewald 
to this peiiod) It is not cleat fiom the sacied historians 
how far Judah was aftected by the successfol expedition of 
Saigon against Ashdod in 711 bc, which le mentioned 
111 Isa x\ 1 (and in which possibly Seiinacheiih may have 
held the lank of a rabsaki oi geneial), but Ewald’a bul- 
liant conjectuiB, to the effect that Isa xxn 1 sqq alludes 
to haidships suffeied by the people of Hezekiah at that 
time, isieraaikably confirmed by the cuneitoini insoiiptions 
It Was not, howfevsi, until after the accession of Sennachoiib 
(705) and the icsolntiou of thit monaich to diieot one of 
his gisat expeditions against Egypt (t 701), that matteis 
were biouglit to a shaip and immediate ciisis between 
Nmoveh and Jerusalem The captnio of all hia “fenced 
cities,” Jeiusalein excepted, coupled with the inactivity of 
®liypfc> convinced Hezekiali of the nselessneBs of a stiuggle 
with the gieatest militaiy powei of his ceiituiy, in a way 
that Isaiah, with often le^ieated admonitions, had failed to 
do , and the payment of a kigo sum of money by way of 
tiibuto leadily purchased a tempoiaiy lelief But when 
Sennachoiib sent fiom Lachish hie “ taitan,” oi commander- 
in chief, along with tho “ lab aaris,” or head ouiinch, end 
tho “lah aUako.h, ’ or chief of the staff (the lendeiing 
“ chief cup bearei ” seems based on a 'wiong etymology), 
with a laige foioe to demand the suiiender of Jeiusolem 
itself, lb was felt by king and piophet alike that the tune 
for losistance to the utmost had come Piobably the 
leaolution thus foimod was m pait, at least, due fco the 
fact that tho main body of the Assyiian mnw was alioady 
finding it nocosbaiy to fall back befoio 'Tiihakah, the 
Ethiopian kmg of Egypt, fiom Lachish to Libuah , it was 
at all ovontB justiJiod, not only by tho indecisive battle at 
Altaku noni Ekiou, but also by the pestilence (2 Kings xix 
35) which speedily oomimlled the w ithdrawal of Bennaohenb 
with, the leniairis of his oimy from Libnah to Nineveh The 
relation between the accounts of this letieat given by Sen- 
nacheiib himself, by the baoierl histoiians, and by Herodotus 
(ii 141) will be coiiBideied m tho aiticle StHM-A.oH33RrD 
The sickness and lecoveiy of Hevokiah, locordodin 2 Kings 
i-x 1-11 and (with additional details) in Isa xxxviii, 
seora to have iiioceded the invasion of Sonnacherib by 
throe yeais at most, they wore almost immediately fol- 
lowed by the ai rival of the mossBiigors of Merodach (not 
Boiodach) Baladan, the son of Baladau, wbo for some 
MX months, until repressed by Sennacherib, usuiped the 
throne of Babylon about the year 703 The excessive 
couilesy shown to those amhassadois gave occasion, it is 
recorded (2 Kings xx 17, 18), to a prediction by Isaiah 
of the Babylonian cxil^ which took place more than a 
century afterwards Of the later poition of Ilezekiah’s 
reign no details have been preserved , but it appears to 
have been charactenzed by peace and piospenty He was 
succeeded in 688 by Manassah, hia son by Hephzibab, bom 
apparently about 702 Besides being a pation of literatuie 
(Piov XXV 1), He/ekiah was himself a poet , and his sole 
remaining production (Isa. xxxvmi 10--20), if somewliet 
deficient in oiiginahty, abounds la depth and tenderness of 
leligtous and poetic feeling 

IIIBEllNATION (fioquently, but lose correctly, wiitten 
IlTBUiNAWOw) 18 the term employee! by naturallste to 
donote the peculiar state of torpoi in which many animals 
which inhabit cold or tempeiate chmates pass the winter 
In hot and diy countries, on the ctmtiavy, vanons animals, 
liasa into a similai condition during the hottest eeason of 
tte year \ and this state w called “.iSEstivation,” Several 
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of the auimala wlLi.olLliibeiQate duiing the wiatei aie liable 
fco fall into a aimilar state at intervals dnuag mild weathei, 
nnd Dr Mamlmll Hall has applied the term. “ Diumatiou ” 
to the day-sleep of bate, •wliLcb he regaids as piecisely ana- 
logous to hibernation 

M 4 .MM 4 LIA — Although comparatively tevr mammals 
hibernate, the phenomena of hibernation and Bitoilar con- 
ditions have been better studied m this doss than in any 
other Di Maisholl Hall has laid down the piinciple 
that the amount of respiration is inversely as the degree 
of iiritabxlity of the muscular fibie Eveiy gradation may 
be met with between oidinaiy sleep, tlie impeifect or 
abnoimal hibernation of aomo animals, and the profound 
hibernation of otheis, in which all the functions of hfe 
are almost suspended Such a condition is always accom- 
panied by reduced lespiration, and increased irutabdity of 
the muscular fibie If the respiration is ledueed without 
this irritability being inci eased, death losulta from toipoi 
and asphyxia, wheieas, if the respiiation is increased simul 
taneoualy with increased irritability (as when an auunol is 
aroused too suddenly), death likewise leaultsfrom too great 
stimulation of the vital powers The well-known dangei 
of suddenly awakening a patient from a state of somnam- 
bulism IS doubtless due to a similai cause 

Hibei nation, however, is a physiological condition, anil 
not piodacecl simply by cold, though it is favoured by it, 
because cold induces sleep, which may afterwaids paas into 
hibernation It is an eiroi to suppose that hibernating 
animals are capable of leaisbtng any amount of cold, though 
their capacity of doing so must vary aocoidmg to then 
species and to the climate which they inhabit They 
always seek secure hidiug-placea wheio they may be pio 
teoted fiom too gieat a degiee of cold, as well aa fiom 
interference Duiing hibernation the tempeiatme of then 
bodies sinks to a point coiiespouding neaily to that of tlio 
surrounding atniospheie, bub if they aie exposed to an 
unusual amount of cold, they me first awakened by it, and 
thou sink into a fatal toipoi like other animals Many 
hibamating animds peush in this niannei duiing severe 
winters 

Kespiration being almost suspended duiuig lubemation, 
the mamtonance of vitality depends almost wholly on the 
action of the heart, which will continue fui a long time aftei 
an hibernating animal has been decapitated Animals may 
also be placed in oaibonic acid or undei watei for several 
boms, without injury, when m this condition, though tliey 
would die m a very few minutes if they wore in thou 
normal state 

iLTccm — Long continued Buapension. of consciousness in 
man, whefhei voluntary or otheiwise, is raie in tempeiate 
climates, bat it is moie frequent in India, where some 
leligious aaoetioa aie slated on unimpeachable authority to 
possess the power of thiowing themselves into a state 
closely resembling hibernation for an indefinite peiiod 
Many cniioua cases have been lecoided by Mr Braid m Uis 
small tieatise on Human llyhei nation, published in 1800, 
the most celebrated of which is that of a fakir who was 
actually buiied alive at Lahore, m 183T, in the presence of 
Ruryeet Siugh and Sii Olaude Wade, and who was dug up 
aud restored to consciousness seveial months afterwards 
after every precaution had been taken to prevent any one 
from disturbing the grave m the interval 

Bata — Dr MarsJiall Hall says tliat the hibernating bat 
never wakes at all, except fiom warmth oi excitement, and 
that the digesbve functions aie suspended to a far greater 
degree than in the doimonse oi hedgehog Respiiation is 
also suspended, and when the animal is disturbed it 
qmckly subsides again mto total quiescence, aftoi a few 
feeble respirations It is to be regiettad that Dr TTb» has 
not stated to which species of bat Ins remarks refer, as the 


habits of the vaiioub species clifiei haihci oi latei lu 
autumn, accoiding to the speciee, they letiie to caves, hollow 
tiees, and similai hiding places, wheio they cln&tei togothci, 
hanging head downwaids by then hindei claws, and clinging 
tu each otliei, as well as to the walls and bides ot then 
letieat, so that a gieat iiumbei can ciowd thcniscUcb into 
an amaringly small space Although suih nsscmblies 
fieq.aently consist of more than one species, jet tho vat ions 
species do not all retiio to then wintei quaitois at the 
same period, the noctule is rarely seen abioad latci than 
July, whetaos the pipwtiello may be soon fljmg on mild 
evenings almost every month in the veai It ih only 
natmal to suppose that the hibei nation of the fmincr ‘•pecies 
IS much more profound than that of tho lattei, wliith 
doubtless foeds ui wintei as well as summoi , foi though 
insecte aie far less nunierons lu wintei tluiu in faumnici, 
yet some species appeal only at that season of the yoai 

Beat and Badgei — Thebe animals ictiio to wintei 
quarters m northern climates, and pass the gioatei ^lait of 
then time in sleep , but the blown boar and baclgci do 
not fall into a slate of genuino lubemation 'When tho 
beat letiies foi the wintei, he is vciy fat, and it is said that 
the black beai will uut hibernate if this ib not tho case 
Digestion IS suspended, and his intostinos become slujij’od 
up with an indigestible mass cliiofly composed ol pure 
leaves, which is not dischaigod till spuntr Tito blown 
beai of Europe and Sibeua is veiy il.ingi loiib if distiiibud 
during the winter, but tho black bcai of Ainoiici can 
Bcaicely be aioused from Ins toipoi, wJnih tlicro is thus 
reason to believe is a state of tiuo Inbi i nation, dinning 
horn that in which the foinioi species passes Ibo viiiitoi 

JJedgJux) — This auiuinl hiboiiulos inoic • oiiipleti ly tli ni 
almost any othoi In tho antunin it ictiics to ii hole 
among roolm or undei the roots of a tioe, viliiio it icinanis 
foi the winter, seldom oi novel awakening fill spmig, and 
of course taking no food until then If a sit qung ludgt' 
hog IS distuibod, it merely stirs, and thin nnls itsill ii]> 
moie closely, but if a luboinating iicdgeliug i, inti i fond 
with. It takes a doci) soiiiuousinspiintuui, follow i il by a fi w 
feeble lospiuationB, and then bj totiil quiesu m o 'J hi 
tcmcc, an allied ainiiial found iii Afiidagiscui, iIiiqM foi 
thiee munthsm its biuiow diiuiig tho liottist 2 i‘iioil of thr 
year 

Jiodenlia — Sovoial ammiils belongin'' fo tins niiiii 
hibernate moio or less coniplcluly , anioiig whnh wi* iiiiy 
mention tho hamstoi, tho pun upiiio, fliu dotiiii>ii-i‘, tho 
sqniiiel, and tiio maimol Ficicuil of thisi awnlv ut 
inteivals to feed, and thciotoio lay up a sloii of 2»ovisi(i]js 
before they letiic, although tlioy all bet mi it voiy fu bifou' 
wintoi Othoi species of this oidoi hiliuui'itf II s2ii»tu(tl\, 
or only occasionally, liKo tho Iniio, wliitli will ho bouaUi 
deox> snow 111 a small cavity, just laigi* cnonqli toii'iitvc- 
hei body, foi soino weeks unhuimcil lliit tin . i not tiuo 
hibeination, as icsjnintioii is ni.tinhiinod (Iniiiitr th<* uliolu 
time, a small au-holc biniig always kept opiu bj tho wnim 
bieath of tho animal In a siniihr in.niiiot simp (thmigh 
! belonging to a veiy clittciuut niiloi of .iniitiuK^ have nttuu 
tim^ been bmicd in snow diiits in Ki'nlluiid tor mvv'ial 
weeks without sustaining any mjuij The doiinoiisi* not 
only lubei notes in tho strict soriso of llio torin, hut will 
Bleep ut intoivals for seveial days togithit duiing mild 
wcathei "When a i/j/omt, aw allied iiiiiniil iwluibittwg 
Afijca, was brought to Eiiwim, it hiluTriitfd as if this 
weio its noxmal habit Wheltmi it .ustivali in its iialm* 
country is not kunwn, but its Idbornatiiig m l*'urMp>' 
a greater power of adipting itself to clmiigcil ('onditioii- of 
life than w»o should have been inclincsl bi sHspert 

Attbs Ainv Risers — It was foiiwnly supp,is<>d tint 
various species of swallows liibernafcd, and it was ovoii 
asserted that the B,iiid martin wiis aocustitini d to bury ilself 
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iii the mud at the bottom of the water ; but this liaa long 
l>oou regarded as sin exploded error. For the liibemation 
of fish, compare tho article on Ici-ithyology. 

Ami’iiibia and Reptilia. — All the animala belonging 
to tlioHO classes hibernate in cold or temperate climates. 
Land tortoises bm-y themselves in holes in the ground, and 
fresh-water tortoises in tho banlts or at the bottom of lakes 
and rivers. Lizards and snakes retire to holes in trees, 
under .stones, or among dead leaves, where many species 
congregate in largo numbers, and pass the winter closely 
entwined, and in a still more torpid condition than that of 
tho hiborinitiug mammals, their digestion and respiration 
being entirely suspended. Many tortoises, crocodiles, and 
serpents bury tlieiinselves in mnd in both South America 
and Africa, and iustivuto in tho hard-baked ground during 
the dry .season of the year. 'SVlioii tho viper is disturbed 
during the winter its bite is havmlcs.s ; but this is not the 
case with the venomous serpents ivhicb mstivato in tropical 
countries. 

Frogs gonovtilly hibernato in masses hi the mnd at the 
bottom of the water, nnd if awakened from hibernation by 
warmtiv can remain eight time.s lunger under water without 
drowning than frogs in tho breeding season. We should 
hardly expect the halnts of sucli an animal as the frog to 
Iks greatly nITocted hy domestication, but Professor Bell 
w.is iic(inaiiitod with a gentleman living at Kingston, whose 
kitelicji was built on the banks Of tho Thames, and whose 
servants imulo n i>et of a frog which had his hole in the 
sicirting. It was iinuoceasary for the frog to hibernate, 
and instead of doing ho ho came out of his hole every even- 
ing to bask before the kitchou fire for three successive 
winters. It is impossible to sny how long frogs and toads 
may continue to retain a doriiiant life, if the mud in which 
they Imry themselves should hocoino hardened iiround them 
during hibernation. Too many circuiustnntial accounts of 
tlio discovery of live toads omheddod in solid rock, and 
nvon in coal, have liacn piiblialiecl to allow ns to dismiss 
lliom idl as faliuious, notwithstanding the diffioulfy and 
obscurity in which this subject is still iiivolvod. 

MoT.tA:H(;A. — Matiy apecios hihornato, Tho land-snaib 
bury thotasclves in the ground, or conceal themselves under 
the bark of trees, in holes in walls, or oven in the stems 
of largo ninbelfiforous plants, d’hoy close tho mouth of 
the shell with a calcareous plate, technically called on 
epiphragin, which they aeovoto by moans of their mantle, 
nnd which is perforated by a small hole to admit the air. 
In winter they bury tliomselvos with the head upwards, 
and do not grow at all during tho winter j but whilo growing 
they bury themBolvcs in summer, with the head downwards, 
at occtisumnl intervals, for several days together, and then 
grow very rapidly. Snails aro not considered in soason at 
Paris till after the first fro.st, when they are closed with a 
white opipliragin. In diy weather, and during the heat of 
Bummur, snails also uluso their ahells with an opiphra^, to 
prittect tUonis«lve.s from drought, but this covering is 
thinner than that which they construct daring the winter. 
In the British Museum i.s preserved tho shell of n specimen 
of x tkitprforum, from Egypt, which revived after having 
been gummed to a board 
for four years in the 
Mu.soum, !ind lived for 
two years afterwards. 

Other instances of tho 
revival of land-shells 
after a Btill longer period 
are equally well authom 

ticatc\ S3omo species ^ Matx jj^norum. 
retire to winter quarters earlier than others, and their 
pulsation, which ranges from SO to 110 daring summer, 
ceases entirely in winter. Slugs also bury themselves in 
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the ground, and become torpid during frosts or droughts, 
but it is doubtful whether their condition is that of genuine 
hibernation. The fresh-water mussels (Anodonta) hibernate 
before the close of autumn, and bury themselves in the mud 
till the beginning of spring. It is believed that many of 
the marina Mollu&ca also hibernate, but very little is known 
of their habits at present. 

Insegta. — M ost of the insects which pass the winter as 
larvm or perfect insects hibernate during the period that they 
can obtain no food. Larvae which are full grown in autumn 
frequently lie dormant during the winter, and do not assume 
the pupa state till spring. In the case of insects which 
have more than one brood in the year, the last brood gene- 
rally hibernates, sometimes retiring to winter quarters quite 
early in the autumn, whilo the perfect insects of the pre- 
vious brood are still flying about, and while the weather 
is still fine and warm. Insects which hibernate in the 
perfect state do not pair till spring, and are probably not 
fully developed till after hibernation. Hive-bees probably 
do not hibernato, and it is well known that they require 
food during the winter. It is assorted that the aphides, on 
whose sweet socretiou ants chieflj' subsist in inclement 
weather, become torpid at exactly tho same low temperature 
as the ants themselves. 

CoNOLUTJiNa Bemauks. — T he seeds of many plants, and 
the eggs of many of the lower forms of animal life, may 
remain dormant for years in cold or dry climates, until 
heat or moisture awakes them to vitality. Many plants 
die down in winter, the roots remaining in the ground, 
while many trees then shed their leaves, the sap retiring 
to the roots. Similar phenomena take place in tropical 
countries dming the hob, dry Beeson, wherever the amount 
of humidity in the atmosphere is insufficient to maintain 
a perennial vegetation during the year. These phenomena 
in the vegetable world are regorded as analogous to those 
of hibernation in animals, nnd the term hibernation of 
X>lants ” is Bometimes applied to them. 

Dr Marshall Hall, in Todd’s Oyalopcsdia of Anatomy ai\A Physiology, 
ort. “Hlbomation" •, Braid’s Ohaervationa on- Tra-noea or IPumutn 
Hyhamation ; Bell’s Britiah Quadrupeda and British Reptiles ; 
Humboldt’s Views qf Naiwra ; Gwyn JellVoy’s British Conchology j 
Tato’s lemA and Presh-water Mollusca ; Kirby and Spence’s Jatro- 
duMonto Entomology, &o. CW. S'. K.) 

HICKES, George (1642-1715), a learned English 
divine of the nonjuring party, and an eminent Anglo-Saxon 
scholar, was born at Hewsham near Thirsk, Yorkshire, on 
Juno 20, 1642. In 1659 he entered St John’s College, 
Oxford, whence after the Eestoration he removed first to 
Magdalen College and subsequently to Magdalen Hall. lu 
1664 he was chosen fellow of Lincoln College, and in the 
following year proceeded M.A. On his return from a Con- 
tinental tour in 1673 he graduated in divinity, and in 1675 
ho was appointed rector of St Ebbe’s, Oxford ; in the 
following year he as private chaplain accompanied the 
duke of Lauderdale, the royal commissioner, to Scotland ; 
and shortly afterwards he received the degree of D.D. from 
the univeinity of Glasgow. In 1680 he became vicar of 
AH Hallows, Barking, London ; and after having been made 
chaplain to tho king in 1681, he was in 1683 promoted to 
the deanery of Worcester. At the revolution of 1688, 

1 laving declined to take the oath of allegiance to Williant 
and Mary, he was first suspended and afterwards deprived, — 
he meanwhile affixing to the cathedral doors a ‘ ‘ protestadon 
and claim of right” that he was, and fitill did “continue 
to be, the only rightful and legal deau of this ca^edral 
church of Worcester.’- . After remaining some! time in con- 
cealment in London, he was employed by Bancroft and the 
other nonjurors on a missicn to the Ooniiiieht on matters 
connected with the proposed action of his party relative to 
the continuanoe of their episcopal Bnccessibn ; upon hia 
I retdru he was himself consecrated by Lloyd, White, and- 
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Turner suffitigan biohop of Thetford in 1694:. His later 
years wero largely occupied in controversies tlie interest of 
yrliich. has now almost wholly passed away ; but to them we 
owe the two works which constitute his chief claim to an 
enduring reputation, the learned Insfitutionea Grammatiece 
AngloSaxonicce et Mceso-Gothicos (IGtJO), and Lingwrvm 
vetemm Sepiettirioiialiim Thesauries ^i'ammatico-criticuB et 
archceologicus (1703-1705). In 1713 he united •with 
Bishops Oampbell and Gadderor to consecrate Jeremy 
Collier, Samuel Hawes, and Nathaniel Spinkes to be bishops 
in the nonjurlug church. He died December 15, 1715. 

Even apart from the two works already mentioned, Hickea was a 
very voluminous and laborious aiitUor. His earliest pcTformancos, 
wluok were anonymoua, were suggested by contempoTary events in 
Scotland that gave him groat satismetion, — the exeentionof Mitchel 
on n charge of having keen implicated in tins luui-der of Arellbishop 
Sharp, and tliat of Jfidiiiid ICiiig, rre.sbytciiau ministers, “for high 
treason and rebellion ” [Jlaviltac Itedivivus, 1078 ; The Sjpii'it of 
JPojKry spcaTciwj out of the Stoutly of J^iawtiical Proteatanls, 1680). 
In his Jovian (an answer to Johnson’s Julian, the Apostate, 1683), 
ho ondeavotti'od to show that the Roman empire was not hereditary, 
and that the Christisins under Julian had recognired tho diity_ of 
passive obedience. 3His Two Treatises, ono “On tho Christian 
Priesthood ” and tho other ‘ ‘On the Dignity of the Episcopal Order, ” 
originally nuhlished in 1707, have boon more than once roprintecl, 
and form tlireo volumes of the Library of Anulo-Oatholic Theoloff]/ 
(1847). In 1705 and 1710 woro published OoUeetiana of Co>Uropcr- 
aial Letters, in 1711 a collection of Sermons, and in 1726 a volnnio 
of Poslhittnans Disoovrses. Other treatises, such as the AiMlogelieai 
Vindication of thx Church of England, are to be met with in Gibson’s 
Preservative against Toperu- 

HIOKORy. The hickory trees are natives of North 
America, and belong to tho genua Garget of botanists. 
They are closely allied to the walnuts (Jugiana), the chief 
or at least one very obvious difference being that, whilst in 
Carya the husk which cavers the shell of the nut separates 
into four valves, in Juglans it consists of but one piece, 
•which bqrsts ircegulaily. The hickory trees ate of lofty 
growth, and are held in high estimation, both on account 
of their durable timber, and from the excellent nu^ts which 
some of the species xirodnce. The timber is both strong and 
iieavy, and I'emarkable for its extreme elasticity, but it is 
not much used either for shixibuilding or for architectural 
purposes, as it decays rapidly when exposed to heat and 
inoistoi'o, and is peculiarly subject to the attaclrs of worms. 
It is very extensively employed in manufacturing musket 
stocks, axle-trees, screws, rake teeth, the bows of yokes, the 
wooden rings used ou the rigging of vessels, chair ^cks, axe- 
handles, whip-handles, and other purposes requiring great 
strength and elasticity. Its principal use iu America is 
for hoop-makiiig ; and when it is remembered how huge a 
proportion of tbs productions of the United States is packed 
in barrels, some estimate may be formed of the consnmption 
of hoops and of the consequent demand for hickory wood, 
which is the only American wood found perfectly fit for 
that purpose. 

The wood of the hickory is of great value as fuel, on 
account of the brilliancy with which it burns and the ardent 
heat which it gives out, the charcoal being heavy, compact, 
and long-lived. The species which furnish the best wood 
are Oarya alba (shell-beirk hickory), G. tom&vtosa (mocker- 
nut), C. oliveeformis (pecan or pacaiie nut), and G. porcina 
(pig-not), that of the last-named, on account of its extreme 
tenacity, being preferred for axle-trees and axe-handles. 
The •wood of G. aZha splits very easily and is very elastic, so 
that it is much used for making whip-handles and boskets ; 
the whip-handles are greatly esteemed for their suppleness, 
and considerable numbers of them are annually fmpnHB fl 
into England. The ■wood of this species is also used in the 
neighbourhood of New York and Philadelphia for making 
the back bows of Windsor chairs. The timber olC. arrmra 
and G, agitaMoa is considered to be of inferior quality. 

. Most of the hickories form fine-looking noble trees of 
from 6 Q . to 90 feet in height, with straight, symiuetrical 
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trunks, well-balanced ample heads, and bold, handsome, 
pinnated foliage. When confined in the forest they shoot 
np 50 or 60 feet ■without branches, but when standing alone 
they expand into a fine head, and produce a lofty round 
headed pyramid of foliage. They have, observes Downing, 
all the qualities which are necessary to constitute fine 
graceful park trees, and are justly entitled to a place in 
every considerable plantation. The most ornamental of the 



PlO. n— Sholl-ljai'li rnckory (Caipa alia) In flower () net. slssc). 1, Fomiilo 
flower (nut. size) ; 2, portion of male Infloroscencs (not. stzo). 


specios are O, oliva?formis, O, albii, and G. porema, the last 
two also producing delicious nuts, and being worthy of 
cultivation for their fruit alone. 

Tho husk of the hickory nut, as already stated, breaks 
up into four equal valves or separates into four equal 
portions In the upper part, while the nut itself is tolerably 
even on the surface, but has four or more blunt angles in 
its transverse outline. The hickory nuts of the American 
markets are the produce of O. al^, which is called tho 



Fio. 3, — 1, Prolt of Carya alba ; 2, hickory nut; 3. cross scotlon of nut ; 
4. vcrticzl accUon of t];c seofl. All nnturnl size 


shell-bark hickory because of the roughness of its bark, 
which becomes loosened from the trunk in long scales 
beading outwards at the extremities and adhering only by 
the middle. The nuts are much esteemed in all parts of 
the States, and are exported in considerable quantities to 
Europe. The pecan-nuts, which come from the Western 
States, are from an inch to an inch and a half long, smootli, 
cylindrical, pointed at the ends, and thin-shelled, with the 
kernels fuU, not like those of liioat of the hickories divided 
by partitions, and of delicate and agreeable flavour. The 
thick-shelled fruits of tho pig-nut are generally left on the 
gruond for swine, squirrels,. &c., to devour. In £7. amara 
the kernel is so bitter that even lixe squirrels refuse to eat ih 
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HTCKb, Eli vs (1748—1830), foundsr of the Sicksites, 
ono of tke two great sections into which the Society of 
Fiiends in Ameiica has since 1828 been divided (aee 
Qf 1.KEB&), was bom at Hempstead, Long Island, on March 
10, 171:8 Baling the eailiei part of his life he followed 
the busmoss of a carpenter and housebuildei , but this 
occupitfon he lattoily exchanged foi that of 
Rcnieil in a Qaakrr family, he began, when about twenty- 
seven yoais of age, to “have openings leading to the 
imni'stiy,” and to bo “deeply engaged foi the right admin- 
istiation of discipline and oidei in the church" In the 
mteivala of business, accordingly, ho began to visit the 
incctiiigs and families of Friends thioughout an extensive 
tango of oountiy, and soon ho established a very consider- 
able lopiitation as an eHioient and populni itmeiant pieachoi 
His fiist htcuaiy effoit seems to have been made no earlier 
than ISll, when ho published Obseivations on Slatety , 
those ilot Uinal diveigoiicos from the leceived oitliodox cieed 
of the Fiiends, by which his name was brought into the 
piomiiience it now possesses, appeal not to have become 
\isible until 1820, when he wrote a Doctimal JUpistle 
(pnbhshorl in 1824), which was followed by much contro- 
vcisy, and lesulted m 1828 in the foimal sepaiation fiom 
tho llicksites of then moie oithodox Quakei hiethren The 
points involved weie justly consideied to affect the lunda- 
montal doctiinos of the Christian lohgion, such as those of 
tho Tiinity, the Iiicai nation, and tho supienio authority of 
Sciiptuie Hicks died at Jeiicho, Long Island, on Febiuary 
27, 1830 See Jouiiuxl oj- the Life and Labouis of Elias 
Uuls (Philadelphia, 1828) 

ITIFRAPOLIS Of the many cities lu the Oieek 
woild boaung this name the following aie the most 
iinpoitnnt 

1 A city of Syiia Oyrihestica, situated on some hills 
about IG miles aouth-weat fiom the junction of the 
Eaphialos and tho Sajut Besides tho natnial strength 
of its position, it was impoitant as lying on the line of 
mtoioouisp between Noithein Syria and Mesopotamia, 
and was alna^s a great trading citj' Its early history is 
(piito unknown, It is nob mentioned dming the Assyiiau 
\v.%H m this pait of Syria (see Sayce, Academy, Octobei 
187G) Abul Faictz asserts that Josiah was defeated Iheie 
by Pharaoh Neoho (Gll b o) on his march towards Cai- 
cheinish, but according to 2 Chion xxxv 20 tho battle 
Inuk place at Caichomish, which lay on the Huphiates 
a littlo further noith on the site of the modern JeiablOa, 
01 Jorabls , and piobably Abul Faria confounded the two 
citios Tho same confusion perhaps has caused the state- 
luont of Amimatius that Ilierapolis was identical with Kmns 
Votur. oil the Euphrates Jeiablhs is clearly a corruption 
of Ilierapolis, by which namo therefoie Caichemish must 
at some time have boen styled by the Greeks , but it is 
snipiismg to fiud two gieat cities of the same name so near 
ono aiiotlioi Ho proof exists that Hierapolia was eu im- 

g 01 taut city before the time of the Seleucidto, and Professor 
ayco suggests that it then succeeded to the trade and 
name of tho oldei city, which had now decayed. Its origmal 
namo is given in Greek as which points back 

to a form Bainbyg or Mamhug, while the Syiian form is 
given by Pliny as Mabog, i e , Mabbog for Mambog The 
lomanco of trade by which this name has become natural- 
ised in many European languages deserves a passing notice 
As the city Jay on tho highway to the East, cotton and silk 
wcio nnpoitant branches of its trade. Probably cotton 
plantations existed there in old time , and after the culti 
vatiou of silk was introduced to western Asia in the time 
of tho Sassanian kings, largo groves of mulbeny trees sur- 
louuded the city The name Mombe was afterwards con- 
founded with the Peisian word, pamhe, silk, and the 
Greek form Ba/t/SvKij also was similarly mixed up with the 


word which oiiginally denoted the By supposed 

to spin on trees the cotton or silk (foi the two substances 
were confused by the Greeks and Romans) which men 
then gathered oflf the trees (Vug , Geoig , ii 121) Hence 
the “Bombycinse vestes" of the Roman wiiteis , while the 
city Itself 19 called “ Bombycina uibs " In Asia cotton 
seems to have been known qs a distinct aiticle, and was 
named aftei the city w hich was tho chief seat of its manu 
facture, as muslin is from Mosul By the ciusaclets the 
stuff and the name were earned to Europe, and the latter 
exists in English in the form “bombazine” The Syrian 
goddess Atargatis, called by the Greeks Derceto, a pei- 
aomfication of the natuie power v/orshipped under diffeient 
names over the whole of western Asia, bad one of hei 
most famous temples m the city , and perhaps Mambe 
may have been a local name of the goddess Hence in the 
Sd century b a , when, undei the Seleucid kings, Eambyce 
became a great Greek city and tho most impoitant station 
between Antioch and Seleucia, it was called Hieiapolis oi 
Hieropolis The latlei form is found on coins, tho formei 
13 used m classical liteiatuie The coinage of Hieiapolis 
begins under the Seleucid® The autonomous coins, pro- 
bably for commeicial reasons, imitate closely tho coins of 
Antioch The temple was plundered by Ciassus on his 
Parthian expedition (53 bo) Under Diocletian or 
Constantins, Hieiapolis became the capital of tho new 
2iiovince of Enphiatensis, a name which soon gave place 
to the oldei name Commagene As paganism decayed, 
Hierapohs ceased to be the sacred city, and leooverod its 
ancient name, at the same time its importance and popu- 
lation declined In the time of Julian, who concentrated 
there the Roman tioopsforthe fatal Faithian campaign, 
it was still ono of the greatest cities of Syria , but undei 
Justinian, who made some attempt to leatoie it, great pnit 
of its aiea was a deseit, and the once strong fortifications 
were so decayed that the place was not defensible against 
the Parthian king Cbosroes At tlie Arab conquest it 
passed into the bauds of the cahphs Haroun-al-Baschid 
(786-808) restoiod it and strengthened its walls, and it 
IS mentioned about 1150 by Edrisi as a strong city 
As the empire of the caliphs dwmdled, Mambedj became 
a frontier post in the stiuggle between Christians and 
Mahometans, and its possossion carried with it the rule 
m this part of Syria The emperor Eomanus Diogenes 
captuieditin his gallant stiuggle against theTuiks (10G8) 
Recaptured by the Seljuk Turks, it soon aftoiwards fell 
into the power of the crusadeis, until it was stormed by 
Saladin (1175) It was for some time the headquarters 
of the Mongol host under Hulagn Ehan, and, ns with many 
other Syrian cities, its desolation dates fiom this tune The 
luins which still exist called Kara Bambnohe or Buyuk 
Mambedj, have been desciibed by Pococke and othois, and 
most carefully by Chesney (Eupkiates Expeditipn, i 420). 

Strabo (xvi p 748} confuseB tins Hierapolie with Edessa m 
MoBOpotamuL A very full account of tho city to aimiileineiit 
the bnef ontLme heie given may be found in Kittei, JSidkwnde, x 
1041-66 

2 A city in Phrygia, at the junction of the Lyons and 
Meander, on the load from Apamea to Sardis In it there 
were waiin springs which had and still have a remarkable 
power of fomung incrustations Its name Hierapohs is 
due to the sanctity confer led on it by these hot springs, 
and by the Plutonium, a small cave under a projecting 
rook, from which there constantly emanated a dark vaponi 
deadly to man and beast (Stiaho, xiu 629 , Vitruv , viii 
3 , Apulaius, Ee Mundo, p 65) In reference to this we 
find sometimes on its coin s Pluto carrying off Proserpine 

’ B4/i/3i/f IB boil owed ftom the Persian word (Benfey, Wunedlea, , u 
113), though tho foiHL it has taken m Greek la mfluonoed by the woul 
Pap,Bit>, to buss It IS need by Anstotle, fco , to denote a gnat found 
1 in Minor, which has oeitainly nothing to do with, silk 
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Tlie watQi was also raucli used, foi dyomg IfTotlking la 
Lnoun of the oiigin of the city , from the legend dpxjrif^^ 
on coins, with a ladiate head o£ the sun-god, Eehhel con- 
chi(loE) that a Greek foundation was made under the ^ 
giiidanoe of Apollo , but a native city may have aheady 
existed theie The native name of the sun god was 
Aaip/3^vos, which often occuis on coma, he was piobahlya 
Phiygiau form o£ tho Gicek Zeus The goddess of healthful 
dunking, Enposia, is also soon on coma Cybele also 
who Id found on tho coins, was one of the chief deities of 
the place Little is known of the history of the city The 
plulosophei Epictetus was boin theie , and theie St Paul 
founded a chuich (C0I0S.& iv 13) Tho veiy oonsideiahle 
rums which still exist, called Pamhuk Kalessi (“ Cotton 
Castle ”), have been desciibed by Pococke, Leake, &c The 
ancient theatio and gyinnssiiini aie in a state of lemnikable 
pioseivatioD 

niEPi d-ECIIY Eiom Updpx^s, meaning a stewaid 
01 guirdnn of holy things, is dciivod Upapx^<h natmally 
bigttifymg tho ofheo of such a stewaid or guardian (not 
a “uilei of piiestb” or “ priestly luler”, see Boeckh, Goip 
Inset Gr ,lSo 1 370), bnt moat commonly used in ecclesi- 
astical language to denote the aggiegate of those persona 
who eYeroiae authoiity within, the Chiistian Cliuich, — the 
patiiaichate, episcopate, 01 entire thieefold older of the 
clcigj The word, which does not occur in any classical 
Gieek writer, owes its present extensive cuiieucy to the 
celebrated writings of Dionysius Pseudo Aieopagita, which, 
originating probably m the age of Justinian, cs.eited during 
the 9th and following centuries soiemarkable an influence 
on tho ouiient of thoologi cal speculation, bothin the Eastern 
and in the Western Chuich Of these tho moat important 
aie the two which treat of the celestial and of the ecdesi 
ftstioal hierarchy respectively Deduing hieraichy ns the 
“ function which, comprises all aaoiod things,” or, moie fully, 
as “ a snored ordei and science and activity, aasmiilated as 
far as possible to the godlike, ind elevated to the imitation of 
God pioportionafcely to the Divine illumiiiationb conceded 
to it,” the authoi proceeds to ennmeiata the nine oideis 
of the heavenly host, which aie subdivided a^in into 
hierai clues 01 triads, in descending oider, thus — Seraphim, 
Cherubim, Thrones, Dominations, Virtues, Poweis, Prin- 
cipalities, Aichangele, Angels These all exist foi the 
common object of laising men through ascending stages of 
purification and illumination to perfection The ecclesi- 
astical or earthly hierarchy is the counterpait of the other 
In it the first or highest triad is foimed by baptism, com- 
mnnioa, and chrism The second triad coneists of the 
three oiders of the ministiy, bishop or hieiaicli, priest^ 
and minister oi deacon {UpdpxQ^i Upevs, Xeiroupyds) , this 
IS the eaihest known instance m which the title hierarch 
IS apiilied to a bishop The thud 01 lowest triad is made 
up of monks, “initiated,” and catechumens To Dionysius 
may be traced, through Thomas Aqnmas and other 
Oatholio writeia of the intervening peiiod, tho definition of 
the term usually given by Eoman Catholic vmters — “ ccetus 
seu ordo prse&idum et sacroium uumstroium ad regendam 
ecclesiam gignendamque in hominibus sanotitatem divinitns 
inslitutiiB ” ' — although it immediately rests upon the 
authority of the sixth canon of the twenty-third session 
of the council of Tient, in which anathema is pro- 
nounced upon all who deny the existence within the 
Catholic Chuich of a hieraiohy instituted fay divine appoint- 
ment, and consisting of bishops, priests, and ministeis® 
riiiB definition, however, relates only to what is called the 
“hierarchy of oiders,” to which hieraicliy, it must fuithei 

^ Penone, De Zoais Theohyiois, pt 1 , sec i , cap 2 

’ Si qms dixeiit in ecclesi'i cabhohea non esse hieiajohiam diTins 
OFilmataone ULStibiibam, quoa oonstit ex episoopis, piesbyteiis, et mima 
tug matbema sit 
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be homo m mind, belong the lesser oidiis of sub deacon, 
aoolyth, exorcist, lectoi, and dooikeepei (to w,hich that ot 
smger is sometimes added) , though these are to be 10 
gaided as institutions of ecclesiastical authority only, while 
the othei throe aie of divine light, and therefoie pio 
eminently “holy’ Tbo “hierarchy of juiisdiction,” as 
distinguished from that ot “ orders," is represented by 
the Eoman pontift alone, who enjoys supreme nuthoiity 
ovei all bishops, even when these aie assembled in 
general council This supieine authority he holds bj 
divine right as the successor of Peter, who lecoiied 
immediately from Christ the pumacy ot hononi and of 
juiisdiition ovei the universal chuich ^ Between the pope 
and the bishops oceui the metropolitans oi aichbishops and 
tho patnaichs, but these intermediate giades are not 
legaided ns essential, and, toi the present at least, the lank 
of pafciiaicli may almost be said to be, in the Borann com- 
munion, purely titular The Greek Church, liko the Iloman, 
lecognises a thieefold clerical order, distinct dwzno 
fiorn other Chiiatians, of bishops, piiests, and deacons 
Tho five patnaichs, of equal dignity, hold the highest rank 
in the cpibcopite, and the episcopal body united in a 
geneial council J cpresents tho chuich, and infallibly decides, 
under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, all matters of faith and 
ecclesiastical life The Anglican Chuich acknowledges tho 
supeiioi and divinely confened authoiity of the episcopal 
Older, bnt, seeking its hieiaichical doctiine in the lecoids 
ot d compaialively early period of chuich history, holds the 
BubstanUal equality of all bishops, and, whilo acknowledging 
the validity, does not maintain the necessaiy mtdllibility, of 
their docisiona when met in genoial council Thus in form 
of goveinment the Iloman Chmch may be said to be 
a hieraiohical monoiohy, tho Greek in some sense a patiiai 
dial oligaiohy, and the Anglican an episcopal aiistociacy 
For histoiical and othei details lelating to the growth and 
development of the hieraichical system the readei is lefeired 
to the ai tides Apostle, Archbishop, Bishop, Cardinal, 
Chuech, Clbrov, Codnoil, Diocese, ISpiboopaoy, 
Exarch, Patriarch, Pope, &c 

Some kind of bioiarchy, both of orders and oE jurisdic- 
tion, may, fiom the nature of the case, be looked foi in 
every religious system that has attained any Boii“,ideiablo 
degree of visibility and external oiganuatiou The ancient 
Jewnsh and Egyptian hierarchies, for example, find parallels 
in Parsism and Mahometanism, while in some legiotia 
Buddhism has attained a degree of complexity in its 
ecclesiastical goveinment stiikjngly suggestive of many 
features of the present Eoman hierarchy 

FIT RE AT, 01 Hiebaoab, a learned ascetic who fiounshed 
about the end of the 3d century at Leontopolis in Egypt, 
where he lived to the age of ninety, suppoiting himself by 
caligraphy and devoting his leisure to scientific and 
literary puisuits, especially to the study of the Bible He 
was the author of Biblical commentaues both in Gioek and 
Coptic, and is said to have composed many hymns Ho 
ultimately became leader of the so called sect of the 
Hioiaoites, an ascetic society from which persons living in 
the mariied state weio excluded, and of which one of tho 
leading tenets was that only the celibate could enlei the 
kingdom of heaven This doctrine was based on a some- 
what too literal mterpietation of the parnblo of the ten 
virgins , on other points, however, Tlieiax followed Oiigon 
m Slegonzing Soupture , thus he thought that the iiai lative 
of the fall and the doctrine of tho lesurrectiou ought both 
to be taken in a spiritual sense It is upon this apparently 
Maniohaean view of matrimony, taken along with his denial 
of the resurrection and of a visible paradise, and liis asser- 
tion that infants, as incapable of “ striving lawfully,” oan- 

• Penone, Be Lotus Tlitologuna, pt 1 , sec 1 , cap 1, 2, 3 
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nofc iiilipiifc tlio kingdom of God, lUat liis leputafion a 
lieietic ohiofly depends 

HIEEO, the name of two inleis of Syiacuse 
Hieeo T , displacing Ins infant nephew, succeeded his 
fainono biothei Gelon as tyrant of Syiacuse m 478 nc 
Hia uile was moio tyrannical than Gelon’s had been, and 
his jealousy of his more populai brothei Polyyelus (who 
was at the head of the aiiny, and had imiiicd Gelon’s 
widow Domaiete, daughter of Theion of Agiigentum) 
ended in an open quariel, in which Theron sided with 
poly /bins The Lrotheas, howovei, weie leconcilod, and 
llioro maiiied Thcion’s sister Fiom the slight infoimation 
extant icgaidmg Hieio, his influence seems to have been 
voiy gieat tie leinoved the inhabitants of Naxos and 
Catana to Leontini, md peopled Catana, which he renamed 
Ailtna, with Doiiaus lie was also an important factor in 
the Instoiy of Agiigentum, of Ehegiuin, and of Locii, and 
he saved the Gieeks of Campania fiom the Etiuscans, whose 
naval powoi he destroyed by his gioat victory at Cumae 
(47i do) Though despotic in Ins rule, he was a heaity 
pation of litciature, and numbered among his fiiends such 
names as /Eschylus, Bacchyhdes, Epichaimus, Simonides, 
and Piiidai — the last of whom celebrated liis vietoiiea in 
tho Gieoian games He died at Catana in 467 b a 

Ilisno IT , king of Syiacuse, was the illegitimate son of 
a Syisousan noble, Hierocles, who claimed descent fiom 
Qolon (see Gelon) His bnth must have taken place before 
the yaai 306 b a On the departure of Pyiilius fiom Sicily 
(in 276 or end of 276 bo), the Syiacusan army ami 
citizens alike marked their approval of Hiero’s mihtaiy and 
populai qualities by placing him at tho head of the tioops, 
and ha mateiially stiengthened lus position by maiiying 
tho daughter of Leptmea, the leading citizen A body of 
tJampanian moicenaries, who had been employed by Hmg 
Agathoolos of Syiacuse, had taken the designation of 
Mainei tines, and occupied Messana Fiom this stronghold 

thoy haiassod the Syiaousana Iliero led hia aimy against 
them, and in the engagement that ensued he abandoned to 
the enemy his meicenniy iioops, whose fickle disposition 
he distrusted, and rotieated with the leab of his soldieis to 
Syracuse There he raised a native foioe, with which he 
drove the Mamertines into the oomei of the island, defeated 
thorn m a pitched battle, and was prevented from capturing 
Messana only by Cacthagimau interference His grateful 
countiymeu then chose him king (270 bo) In 264 he 
again letuinod to the attack, and the Mameitines cilled m 
the aid of Rome Hiero at once joined the Punic leader 
JIanno, who had newly landed in Sicily , but being defeated 
by tho consul Appius Claudius, he withdiew to Syracuse 
Piessod by tho Roman forces, he was in 263 compelled to 
conclude a tioaty with Romo, by which he was to rule over 
tho south-oist of Sicily and the eastern coast to Tauro- 
menium Fiom this time till lus death lu 216 he remained 
the fast fuend of Romo, rendering frequent and valuable 
service duung the Fust Punio War by supplying men, 
mitenal, and provisions Presents were sent Uun in 
acknowledgment of these good ofhoea, but the strong 
desiro of tho Rmnotis to occupy Sicily pi evented his receiv 
ing any accossion of torritoiy at the close of the war 
wTiun tho Second Punic War bioke out, he was faithful as 
ovei, joined lus fleet to that of Sempromus, and offered 
supplies of food and clothing At home, bo was a wise and 
just ruler He retained the republican senate, and governed 
as a constitutional monarch Munificent in his gifts to 
foreigners — witness his presents to Olympia, to the 
Rhodians, to King Ptolemy, and above allto the Romans — 
and in the erection of public buildings within lus own 
domain, he was exceedingly simple in his personal tastes , 
ho wore a citizen’s dress, and was not attended by guards 
Bo wise woio his financial arrangements that they were re- 
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tamed by the Romans aftei the itiluction of Sicily Ho 
kept up a poweiful fleet foi defensive ptuposes, and em- 
ployed his famous kinsman Aichimedes in the cons ti notion 
ot those engines that, at a latei date, played so impoitant 
a pait duung the siege of Syiacuse by the Romaus His 
only son, Gelon, ijiedeceased him, and he was succeeded by 
his giandson Hieionymus 

HIEROCLES, a Roman piocunsul, fiistof Bithynia and 
afterwards of Alexandiia, flourished duung the reign of 
Diocletian (284-305 ad), and is said to have been the 
instigitoi of the heice peisecution of the Chiistians unrlei 
Galeiins Caesai in 303 He was a man of oonsideiable 
intellectual cultuie, and wrote a work entitled Aoyot 
(fitXjcxXijBeis TTpo^ TDiis Xpicrru3.vov9 in two booke, in which 
he endoavouied topeisuade tho Christians that then sacied 
books were full of contiadictmus, and that m moral 
influence and miiaoulous povrei Chiist was intenoi to 
Apollonms of Tyana Foi oni knowledge of the nature of 
this treatise, which has not come down to oui times, we aie 
dependent on Lactantius {InUit Div , v 2), and still more 
on Eusebius, who is the author of a lefutation entitled 
avTip^riKCK irpo? to. 'I epoxheous 

HIEROCLES, a Neo-Platoiuc wiitei of the 5th centuiy 
A D , was apparently a native of Alexandria He was hoin 
most probably about the beginning of the 6th centmy, 
studied under the celebiated Neo Platonist Plntaich at 
Athens, and taught foi some yeais in his native town He 
seems to have been banished fiom Alexandria and to have 
taken up hia abode in Constantinople, where he endured 
some peisecution for lus lehgious opinions His death 
most be loferied to the closing decade of the 6th century, 
piobably about 490 The only complete work of his which 
has come down to us is the commentary on the gieat Pytho- 
goioan OwTtien Am ewn, but seveial other writings, 
specially one on Providence or Foi eknow ledge, are quoted 
or leferred to by Photius and Stobseus The commentary 
contains seveial remaikable utterances, and is written with 
muoh elegance Philosophy is theie regarded in its piacfci- 
oal aspect, as a discipline for purifying oi elevating the 
mind by inculcating virtue and leading to tmth The most 
cuiious doctrines contained in the work are those beoiing 
on piovidence and the human soul The activity of the 
Divine Being, the supreme God, although eternal and all- 
leachmg, is viewed as extending specially oi immediately 
only to spiritual existences, or rather to tlie geneia of such 
existences The individuals aie not directly the objects of 
divine operation, but aie left to natural chance or law In 
more modern phraseology theie is only, accoiding to 
Hierocles, general, not particular, providence As against 
dmne foreknowledge, perfect freedom of individual will is 
maintained All that is preoidained is hut the connexion 
between volitions and then natural oonsequents As re 
cards the human soul, the teaching of HioiocleBinthemam 
resembles Neo-Pythagoreanism He states the doctrine 
ot transmigration and pte-existenco, holds that there la an 
ethereal body which is purified by trial along with the 
souL and legards the world as the means by which judg- 
ment upon the past actions of the individual spiiit is 
earned out 
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HIEROaLYPHIOS 


Inthoduction 


T he term Tiieioglyphios is used, ivitli otheis, ty 
Gieek and L.itin. wiitert- to desciibe the CACied 
chaiacteis of the ancient Egnitian language in its 
cia'.'.icnl phase It is used hy the modems foi vanons 
B-\s,t6iiis of iviiting in which fmmes of objects take the 
place of conventional smns This article is limited to 
an account of Egyptnn hioiooljpliie&j with some notice 
of the doiived sj stems called Ineintio and demotic 

It IS no longpi nccc'S'iaiy in an 'iiticlo like the piesent 
to oivc n liistoiy of the mtei pi ctation of hieioglj pines 
and a sketch of the giaminai of ancient Egyptian What 
students need is ft statement of tlio mam lesults as to 
the Egyptian chaiaoteis tliem&alves and a systematic 
bihliogi iipliy 

The written Innauago of the ancient Egj'ptians 
remained the samenoni the date of the eni best momi- 
nicnts (Tbiid Dj’-nasty) until the age of the Sthiojaan 
1 mgs (n c on ? 00)5 when a vulgar dialect evpic'-wng 
the common «.ppech is fiist found in mitten documents 
Then, if not eciiliei, the oldei jiliaso of the lanannco 
bpcaina tho classical Egjptian. somotimes called the 
saciod cluiloct, to disUngnish it iiom the vulgar dialect 
Tlie classical Egyptian was used almost as late as tliefall 
of paganism geuoially fui all documents hut legal and 
oommoicinl ones, loi which the vulgai dialect was used^ 
It IS necessaiy to oliseive that although Egjptmn 
18 not ptoved to ho a Semitic language, it contains in its 
oldest known foim undoubted Semitic elements, both 
in structure and loots Tlie constant compaiison with 
the Semitic languages winch is lieie necessaiy is theie- 
fore not merely emploj od foi tlie sake of the analogies 
that may ho discovered, but on the giound of paitial 
iflinity, which, liowevei, must not be stiainod 
It mil ft also be borne in mind that the giammoi of 
mcient Egvptmn is m its infancy We know many of 
its puncipal facts, hut we do not know them acouiately 
Eor instance, we know the foims of many tenses of the 
yeib, and can peihaps place these tenses in gionps, as 

S nst, piesent, and futiue, but we cannot define the 
iffeient souses of the vaiious tenses of each gioup 
Simihiily, in Coptic wo do not “xlvvays know the shades of 
diffaience vvilliin a gioup of tenses It maybe that m 
Coptic these shades have disappeaied thioiish the decay 
of the language, hut it would lie lash to aftim this of 
the classical Egyptian Thus this essential pait of tho 
giommnr will not be undeistood until the verb has been 
thoioufihly woiked dowmvaids fiom the oldest texts 
thiough the classical language, then through the 
demotic, and then the Coptic, and again in mverted 
oiclei fiom tho Coptic upwaids The same labom has 
to be peifoimed foi the whole giammar in each of the 
thiee phises of the language, befoie we can speak with 
any ceitainty of Egyptian giamtnar This is said m no 
dispaiag ament of the admuable woik already done, hut 
as a necessaiy caution to the student 


-y ifi luu nuijiiio aujoionooH or aiueci ana 1 

rtifleienoe ot speacli lu Uppei ami io-nai IJgjpt tad ciept into eo 
lOBBOndenco (Bingsoh. £?;a»i Hid/ , 93) Ijftim'itely vulgai foitu 
and constructions me diatinutly tisceabio jn tlm nsnhf>rl ij-nirajur 


„y vulgai fi 

/T,i 1 _ I --''•""•v -li-ouu.u ju tUe ssciecl Ungnac-e 

(Id 1 o , of Id, Jnsc7it , i 94,95) Tbeie aie also natmal 

cuai>g6S auo to oi clecay oi both, and artz^cial ohanges 

due to uiBlnon Modi fic itions of giammatical foima and the ciowtli 

MJstauc3s of naiuial changes, and the diiect borroiiiDg 
of Somitio woida by the scubes of the Eamesaides, 'ind, ^hat is shfl 
woie TCznvkabki the aotnal Semiticieation of Jflgypfian. woide. aie 
esamplQs of ai tifleml changes (Maapero, , 8S7, J38) 


The following sections are abiidged (to p 800, end 
of section on “ Secret Wilting”), with additions 
and modifications, which aie noted by tbeii being 
included in paientheses, fiom M de Rough’s CA/es- 
toi/iathw Mffi/ptu/ine, Abi6g6 Grammatical 


The Svstems of We-itinq 
The elements of Egyptian waiting aie composed of a 
eeitain numliei of actual objects, uatuial oi aitificial, 
imitated by dinwing oi eugiaving 

Egyptian willing falls into tbiee systems — (1) hieio- 
glypmo, (2) hieiatic, (8) demotic oi enchoiial, the 
hieiatio being a simplified foim ot hiei oglyphic, and the 
demotic of lueratio The complete designing of hieio 
glyphics lequiied skill and time They thus came to be 
reduced m wilting to the simplest foims which lotamed 
tho leadmg ohaiacteiistics These weie called by 
Champollion hneai hioioglypbics The linear foims 
not lending tlieinselves with sufiicicnt leadmess to veiy 
papid w-iiting, a fuithei abbiovintion was made, by 
which the toiins became almost conventional, — tbo 
oiigmal type usually ceasing to be imniediately lecog- 
mzable tlu 9 cuisivo system Champollion called hieintic 
The demotic writing is a new abbieviation of the hicrntio 
il giadually depaits so fai fiom tho original types as to 
aiipeai to consist of aibitiaiy signs 
Hieioglyphics aie wiitten eitliei m liori/sontnl linos oi 
veitical columnb, and aie oiilmaiily icad fiom the right 
The heads oi onzmals and tho like show horn whiif 
dueohon to begin lending llioiatic and demotic aio 
written horn right to left, in hoiizontal lines In voij 
eaily tunes hieiatio is sometimes written m voitioul 
columns 

f^e hiei oglyphic is a lapidaiy sjetem, tho hieiatio 
anu demotic purely systems for common wilting Con- 
sequently the hieiogljphic is the most diflicult ol the 
tliiee to read, ns the engiavei oi paintei paid gioat 
attention to the symmetiicol a])poaianc.e of each group 
of signs, and giammntical foims vyoro honco often 
omitted In hieiatic and demotic tho signs follow each 
other without mteriuption of the natiual oiilei, and the 
grammatical foims are usually given, and oven moio 
fuUy) 

ClIABACTEHg IN RELATION UO TIlEin UsE IN 
Writinu 


I Egyptian wilting is composed of a miv-tuio of signs of 
two mstinct classes — (1) ideographic, each sign lepic- 
sentmg an idea, (2) phonetic, lopiosontmg a sound, 
either (a) a simple articulation (alphahetie) or (/3) a 
complete sound, t e , a complete sy liable (&;^llabic) Tho 
two classes weie coinbmect acooiding to fixed lulos in 
wilting woids 


InnoaRAniic Signs 

This class may be best divided into (a) representative 
signs and (/3) syrabohe (tropical). 

The lepiesentntive signs exactly express the idea of 
the object of winch they pz’esent an image, as ->1^ 

Tho symbolic (tiopicaJ) signs repiesent an idea by 
the aid ot certain analogies wliiob the mmd secs between 
the ^mbol and the idea attached to it A simjile 
symbol presents a single object, as the sun Q, when 
used in the symbolio sense day ” A symbol la com- 
plex when uniting more ob)ect& than one to convey to 
the mmd a single idea, thus a star suspondod benoath 
the celestial vault i=^ represented “nig:ht/’ Under 
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oomple-^i signB should ho placed fiqmos of divinities in 
which the human foim has speciil headdresses or 
insionia 

The value of ideogiaphio signs may he discovoied in 
V 11 ions w ays The i epi e&cntnti ve signs only need that the 

thing lepiosented should he determined The B>mbolic 
signs aie often (latliei, sometimes) explained hy classical 
aiithois , they may also be explained by caieful study of 
bilingual doGuments, as tho Ro^.etta Stone (and the 
Deciee of Canopus) The sense, and moie ceitainly 
tho leaihng, can be discovoied by an exact knowledge 
of the woiils wiitten by phonetic combined with ideo- 
gi opine signs, and above all by the vaiiants allowed in 
wilting the same woid with signs of difieiont classes 
(The losult may be thus tabulated 

IJeogiiplnc. Signs PLonclio Sigua 

IlcpicEiOUtalivo Sjmboho Alpliabclu SjUilnc 

Di Biugseli m his Giam (p 3) gives the 

following scheme 

riionotic Signs Idoogiaphic Signs 

Alphibctio Syllalno SpeLial Geneial 

Ileie the ideograpliio signs aie classed, not accoiding 
to thou natiue but accoiding to then use, which will bo 
hiloi noticed M de Rouge’s seems the moie logical 
olassihoation ) 

Phonetic Signs 

As the phonetic signs icpresent either («) a simple 
aitioulation or (/9) a complete sound, t ? , a complete 
syllable, the hieroglyiihio method compiehends (a) aii 
al]»habet and (/3) a syllabary 

Cliampolhon held that tiio alphabet oiiguiated fiom 
giving to each ob]eot tho phonetic value of the initial 
of Its name thus the mouth <=> “ ro” would become 
If I » fx’liis piobabla pimciple cannot now be tested foi 
a giont pait of tho alphabet, piobably in consequence of 
tho loss of many nioliaio woids 
Tho alphabet of the Gioek and Roman periods pie- 
sents a great nuinbei of homophones foi each aiticula- 
tion The moie we advance towards antiquity the moio 
the niPlhod simplifies, and the alphabet oi piimitive 
times admits hut a voiy small numbei of homophones 
111 Ijejisius (liOKie d liovllini) fiist soientifacnlly treated 
this distinction 

AiiTic’Tjr ATioNS or the Egyptian Language 
Tho deteimination of tho exact nurabei of aiticula- 
tions wliioh the scribes distinguished in the Egyptian 
language piosents g^reat difficulties Comparison with 
the aiticuhitions of languages which occui iii hdinguol 
texts cannot give sufficiently precise results, for the 
shuih's ol sound aie fai fiom being the some m the 
laimii.iges thus placed in juxtaposition Tho Romans 
anil ( J 1 ooks had many letters w hich, though q^mte distinct 
in tJic'ii languages, the Egyptians confounded in then 
transciiptions On tho other hand, tlieie were some 
I3gyi»tian aitioulations preserved in the Ooptio language 
whn li hail no special representative m Greek or Latin , 
lionco coitinu letters deri\od from the demotic were 
added to the Greek alphabet on its adoption by the 
Cojits (It must also be lomaiked that the Greek and 
Roman rule was an ago of hteraiy decay and rum for 
fl.isbictil Egyptian, in die depression of which little 
effort seems to have been made to lepiesent accurately 
foicign sounds Tho student must not be mided ly 
tho greater accuracy at this time in rendeimg thevowds, 
which was merely due to tlie decay of the ^st®n of 


wilting, by which the Egyptian vowels usually following 
cei tain consonant signs came to be disi eg ai ded ) Happily 
those Egyptian ai ticulations which weie unknown to 
the Gie^s and Romans have at least analogues in the 
Semitic languages Moieovei, the many tiansciiptions 
of Semitic wmids (made vLilo tho Egyptian was in 
full vigoui), joined to the traditions or the Coptic 
language (which has ceased foi a bundled yems to he a 
livmg sjieecL), enable us to ajmieciate sufficiently those 
niticulations unknown to the Gieeks and Romans (and 
this indication may be followed in the casob of the lest 
of the letteis) 

The woids common to Egyptian and Semitic in tho 
eailiest known condition or the Egyptian language 
must be omitted fiom compaiison , the more exact tian- 
sciiptions of the sciilips of the Ramossides (Dynasties 
XIX, XX) must take juecedenee of the loosei ones of 
the earlier pciiod of the Empiie (Dynasty XVIII ) 
Coptic, having long existed in a languishing state and 
imdei the influence of Aiahic, w lienee the eoloiiiing of 
the latest dialect, the Baslimuiic (Revillout np Rossi, 
Giam Co^ta Uer , 30, n l),nnd ceitaiu peeuliaiities ot the 
piesent pionnnoiation, is not an absolutely safe guide 

It might be thought that the study of the vaiious 
modes in which woids nio vviitten would furnish an 
exact table of bomojilinnes, and give us at once the list 
ot distinct niticulations, thus w'o might suppose that 
valiants shewing two chaiacteis might enable us to 
assume then identity, as when in i ending Gieek we 
assume that 6 is the same as & But in Egyptian, as in 
othei wiitteu languages, theie ate eeitain licensed iiiegu- 
loiities of oithogiaj^y, and also oscillations between 
the difPeient shades of sound in the same olass of letters ' 
when used foi the same vvoid a small nunihei of 
valiants between two letteis theiefoie does not piove 
then peifeot homophony Hence certain differences of 
opinion among Egyptologists, according to the weight, 
gieatei oi less, which they give to this or that senes of 
variants Thus the numbei of letteis unclei the “t” 
giouj) diffFeis with diffeient scholais 

"Witliotit denying that there may have been some 
shades of sound m the diffei ent signs hei e called homo' 
phones, as m the sounds icpiesented by the Eimlish 
“th,” the chief guide should he the estimate the Copts 
made of the elements of then language, when they 
adopted the Oieek alphabet, completmg it foi then 
pm pose by adding six special letteis taken fiom demotic 
wiitmg 

The Egyptian Chiistians in adopting the Gieek 
alphabet, which had vowels with fixed sounds made 
their writing undeigo a ladical change up to that time 
they hod only vague vowels which weie, as in tho 
Semitic alphabets, simple aspii ations, susceptible of being 
colouied by the sounds of difffcient vowels (but this 
vague chaiacter must be limited by the vowels fulling, as 
in Semitic, into thiee groups of sounds, the vagueness 
was thereto! e not unlimited This ohaiaoteristic of the 
old Egyptian influenced the Coptic, which presents in 
the vow^ VMieties of oithogiapliy of the same word, 
these vaiieties, however, usually falling within the 
three ancient groups It is only in the Coptic he^mg 
vowel that absolute v^ueness is found, like that of the 
piimitive ^^shSva” of Hehiew ) 

Epllowim these indications we find 3 6 leading articn- 
lations in E^ptian the shades of bound which may he 
most eeitamly distinguished would indicate an alphabet 
of 31 divisions They aie transonbed by letteis taken, 
one, to ke confused with the Ooptio excepted, 

fiiom the Latin alphabet, acooiding to the piinoiples of 
the Stondai'd Alphabet Of Lepsms, Standaid Mphaiet. 
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Tho simple Ictteis used bs the Efivptians in the eaihost ' ^1*1- conhui ^ focnis pierei<.nti ilh usc.l to pxpilse, lon^ 

, , * r 1 1 n - novels ui siii.li IS wLi eiiipbatiL uh iHoni>LUiL»-u lu tuc bunitiu 

fiaies to these aiticiilations aie as follows ! j, k L^iubpoiiLuMiibitnillj tu V, ^hon tkat kttei :s 

/] fl a t n y b t* iiiiuil Itutit w !•> nuttlio siiiic iitiLiilxtiijn Diidci the Nmeteentli 


Ist T) pe 

Vaiimtb 




^ - J 
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Valiants | 
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5 jSas. 


1st Ti])e 
Vaimnts 
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O 
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1 


ID 


Dm mg' the Phaiaunic peiiods ten homojihone letteis. 
wcio added one ib very ancient , some appeir undei 
tlip Ramessidps, othoie. undoi* the SaiUo Twenty -siith 
Dynasty Piobably they were lutioduced m oidei to 
lonrlei it easiei to fill spaces in sculptuied insoiiptionb 
It must be observea that all simple letteis tau in 
wilting radical foims be leplaced by syllabio signs 
These aiticiilations have now to bo evarained undei 

natiiial clabses then mteichango has to ho noticed, ' £r mdT’iouiJ he initial scmi londs oi Mfeuoiontls, « iniiial 
then use in the tiansonption ol Latin, (Jieok and «,snoiB m many Oopho woida to the diphthongs OVtJO, OV6, ^o, 
SeniitlG woidb, and the rifles ac^lding to wiiicll ligjp- ( -nithout being ioIloT^ed m writing hy a second vowei Jicic li m an 
tian Avoids ai6 traiistoimed into Ouptio wolds in the two initial wnm vowel 27 nocofa*-«ilj cuiicd muIi U iti uhimation, 
chief dialects, the Saludio and Mamphitio (This bianeh ' 
of the subject is of gieat impoitance foi compamtiTe 


...il Twentieth JJjnistiLi, and piUioululy ii , r^--, - = 

lichee ol evulnots wai sought in tho tiansonption of bomitiowouK 
J lu. aoiikea often tlicn expicssod the y bv the ajll tbio wIiilIi h i<, 
lliL t ihiL of Sa It BCGiiia tint tho iiin nlouc did not oflci tin m iii 
ippioximition wh'oh thej )iiclgod Bufhuenr 

'iho Uobicns ti iuf>i.iibcd »_Ji ly y m insnj woids The tX3 of 
till Copts aiisw Cl 1 iillcnii to i tli m fo the othoi losicla (ind tins 
BOoms i conviuLiiig p oof that tliL signs of tin, u lowtl kid no stiblo 
Bound] 

'lime Ilf also some cases of poimufitioii betwoen n and tho 
ispiiitt /i, inilogous to the saiiants botwten PI and b5 (but we must 
he cuLtiil nut to confound truo vaiiuits with a lout in Jlg^ptiin 
ingniciiiLil by a piofoiimtivo A) 

lyiien tho vowel a should foira a sjlliblp bj itself it is often 
followed by Ibo sign -wlncli indicattB the i oice, by tho lepieson 
litiun of a man, hia hand to bis mouth 'liansciiptions of piopoi 
names thus Lcgiiiiiing, as I] ^ qI^I]i Apo^hi-*, shew that !|^ shonld 
a pp t 

oidiuaiilr bo xMonoimcLd a 

Jho find \ iguc sowels could bo omitted in wiiting, nnmcious 
\ ui lilts bliew ll« 10 w IS no lulo in this mittoi , but tbelnciatic pie 
sciiosthcm nioio h tbi til illy In wilting tliaincdiLl lowelof asyllnhlo 
ul two (oi thieo) couson lilts, it was vciy oidiii ii ily pliccd aiioi the 
cousonants and not kctwcon them, tins is tiuo of u, a, a, u, 1 Ikus 
, xoilbii, lb conbtmtiy tiau 
to IS a stiikiiig instance of this 
am fui (tin, tiinsiiiptiun of 
— List of cities of &y 11 1 t ikon 


the mine of tlic diimity 
boiihcd by x">'s m piopoi 
oilliogiapliy 111 the woid 
tho Hebiow pjf “eye” and “fount 1111 
by Thotlimcs III 

U and 1 (i)uld he initial scmi lowcls 


philology, as our endeavoui should be to asoeitain 
noaily as we can the fundamental soundo of anuenc 
Egyptian, and then to corapaie these sounds with thooe 
of languages to which it has relation ) 

Sorr AspiniTC, aan Vaouc Vowtrs 
The Hynptian vowels have two distinct uses — ^(1) as aspirates, or 
inilials m tlio syllable, and (2) ns vague vowels, either final 01 medial 
Ihe Copts Imvo maikeil no diffcienco of uspuation between tho 
initinl vowels of syllnblos in then longa igo, n1u<k conespond to 


ancient words beginning with 


yVhen these signs oio employodas vowels, oi “ matros 
It does not appeni that one of them was used by pieforence foi one 
sound moio than another they loiu an vigiio m tho full fence of tho 
teim This vague “a” is iiiihko tbi 1 of piolongition of tiie Aiihs, 
wliieli (though othciwise subcoptible of bung coloured by all tho 
sovvels) then ueoomos a truo a (N'otwithstanding this vnspicness it 
IS av'b-.t to transcribo fins gioup by a, as there weia speoial signs foi 
the Borai vowels i and «, and the heliung vowel whioh we wiitc 8 woe 
not wiitfen 'Hie a must, ImwevPi, bo coiisideied a symbol, viguo (o 
the extent oi the Hcbi ew when not vowilled > 

'Tho final v igue vowels do not vaiy much between themselves in 
the am lint tixts, tho oitbography of enoh avoid was soiy stable, 
and, besides, iho clioiio of the final vowel depended muob on the 
preceding consonant, each sign having a vigiie vowel which it seems 
to piefei (.Sob tho bootion on ' hxpletivo Vowels and Complements of 
Simple Letteis,” and obsaive the imago of syllabio signs) They 
sometimes luteichange, and are even leplaoed by the vowels u and 
Sj vvhtoh lib finals bhare their vague diaiaotei This system lasted to 
the latest peiiods of demotio wiiting (Coptic shews the same iii 
stability of a and the kimhed vow eh.) 

Tlio tliiee signs of tho soft aspiiate eomciinies inteichange || and 
servo eijually as initials in Gieok and Itoman names, as well os 
in Egyptian woids Tho gionp of two a's,eui, was oithnaiily wntton 
^ found OB van int of initial 

t| IB used with a laoried piefeience to tiansuibe tlie Semitic tt 


valiants with tl e nspiiato h, which loo.ills i; 'Iho 
two signs iiileichango leadily, and may ho oonsidciod to 

be absolnto homophones, hut ^ vas nnioh nioie fnqiiently used iii 
the oiiJiest tiiuos 

U, eonsideied as a vowel, w as vague, and in a liugci nionbine timii 
tho Jfebicw % fti we find it tiansciibod even hy i and by e It 
intciobaiigcB with t in Egyptian avoids, and soiuotimos even with « 
Inllebiewwo lomaik fioqncntly tho same obcillition botwoen tho 
sounds u and s in the kCii kbiib of tho Biblical toxt lu Coptic tins 
vowel has genei illy produced OV, O, CU, hut vciy nflen ilso E 
and tho othei vowels or diphthongs, tho gioup (j ^ . ««. answeih 
to e, e, in the Coptic and tho Greek tiauBciiptioiis , it would hi thus 
equivalent to tt in the Idasoietio syslcm 

Of tho two signs fill i, D 1) “lud \\ , the bcboiid is ca idi iitly short 
hand fill the fiist J initial should always bo conbideiod to he a 
semi vowel with tho value so, i» in this use we ordinal ily find fj || i 
which bettei fills tho initial space, solves offenor foi i vagtio 
hnal Thus the veib s, "to go, ’ was wiitten with vagiii a inilial for 
the aspiiate, and (j|| , oi W , us find lowels [j^, ^(jljj^.oi 

tho logs deteiminmg the idea of movement il la Iniiib iihid 
m, in Coptie 1, 61, “to go," “come" Wc also find llio v.uiniit 
^ .A I ■“! "wliich IB legulni in conscquenco of tho vagiioness of 
the vowels (The two foims aio tincenblo in Coptic) 'Jlio signs 
Ijl| and W inteiobango ns much as Ibcii foinis pcimit, which fit aoiy 
diifeiently into the composition of Rioiips 
Z, semi vowel, does not vaiy with any other lottei , it is only fiiund 
m a very small numbei of Egyptian wotds, but it is much used in 
the Semitic tianboiiptions , tho Coptic deiivatinn‘ au initial I and 
61 

I, the vogue vowel, interoliangcs with « and a, a, au, ai Ihe 
GieeL tianscnptions oscillate principally between i, o, ei The 
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flotnitio tianaciiptions Iiivq ^ miadi widci longe, -nhicli coiopiehenda 
leaily all the vowlI sounds 

(Tho uiiwiittcn ispiiate oi sliott \owel la not nohopd m line nl ko 
by M do E()U',l It mil be seen, nndu the. SoLtnm on “theriiu 
BOiiption ol VowlIs Omitted,” th it bo does not sdiiiit tlie tianbotiptiou 
of ail uiiwiittou lowol exes-pt as i mikobhitt, oi m othci iiinds, that 
lio does not allow the E^yptims to lino liud .i \uwel sound neici 
■niitteii The cs.istoncc of tbo supposed vowel SLums, Lotibtqi, 
cei t nil on llitso I'loumls Soiiio syllibios nevei take a vowel evLept 
loi an unustul loiin, — the lOot and tho oidinaiy deiivatives nevoi 
being vow ollod, ind avoivol only ippeiiuig iiinlivt is obvioublj i 
del IV itivo loi mod by longtlioning the vow ol i* ui tliti, tho Coptio h is 
suoii n vowel mukod bv pi^ouliu lorins ^ oi — above a lettoi, oi iii 
tho Ivttoi Oise above a lottei oi sellable, ludioatiug that the sound, 
liLic gcnei illy 6, w.ih omitted in iiiitingbj tho ancient Bgjptians, 
iiiil still moio lemiikablv the Coptio use is sometimes found n In ic 
tho ohloi wilting would leidna to expect it In ancient Iiigjntiin 
tho use ol this helping vowel is implied, is an asiiuato in a ByOable 
wiittcii with a coiiBoiiant alone, as «« ii, «=»*’, in Coptio 

ff, JJl] Pj and as a medial vowel m a syllable of two con 
sou nils, IS im, "not,” in Coptio ’TJLl In Coptic, as 

ahead} niciitionod, it is gonoiall} icad E £, hut bad this bem its 
coiiatiiiit sound it would have beon leinesciiteil by E, and would ol 
oouiso liivQ been nocdltss It is safest to leid tho old Enyptiin 
liolpiug vowel C It icsomblos tho Uebiow &li8ia, as including its 
\ 11 nuts ITatopli Path ih, IJatcph iSegol, and 11 itoph Ikamos 

hi do Rouge 8 section on this subject seems w anting in his usual 
1 1e 11 MOSS This IS, huwovor, due to the inlieient dilhciilty of the sub 
101 1 The Egyptiin vowels, except when used as semivowels, uio 
uiidmibledl} vagno Ihus, lu tho wilting ol Semitic vvoids undei tho 
It niir ssides, while tho consonants lie most oaiofully lepiesented, tho 
vowiU allcolod by thoso consonants ate fleqnontly used, and tho 
<ipp lit nt pioniinciation is distoited Consequently, though we have 
no diihcnlt} in scpiiiating tho vowels into the a, t, and ugioup, addinc 
tho hdniiig vowel, oi sUoit 8, because the use o£ the i ind u vowels 
as som! vowels gives iliotn and the thud vowel [a) thus limited i 
coitiiii dofliiite cliii ictoi, yet, when we have to tioat of vowels pine 
and Hiniplo, tho distinction ot those classes vanishes Thus tho ide i 
ol ft sod vowols, with howevoi wido legitimate oxt 0 nsion,is constantly 
living in tbo eiiqmiy to be as constantly suppiessed by the vagueneas 
ot tlicii iiso It must, thoiofoio, bo hold that the tiansciiptions we 
adiijit do not give tho aoouiate pioimnoi vtum, inasmuch as the vowel 
LO ist intly, but not always, depended upon the consonant pioooding, iml 
unvol complements nie ovon added whoio tliov weie not ptonounced 
Tliisis piovcd by Giook tiansoiiptions, as will bo seon latoi On tlie 
otUti hand, tho vowolliiig of Greek and Latin piopoi names shews 
that tlip vivguontSB of tho vowels was not absoluto, foi the Egyptian 
HI lilies ill thu dooiy of the old style, no longer bound by tho anment 
u Sligo 1)1 compluiiionts, cmpli)} od the vowels with such ocotuac} as 
thou limitation in sounds pci milled, subject to tho caielossness oftlie 
ago Of LouiMQ these vowc Is could not oociiialcly repiesoiit tho Latin 
livo 01 tho Gieck sovtn i’oiliaps it mav bo suggosted, in couolneion, 
tint some idi i of tbo Ejjpti in vowel Bjatonimaj be foimed by a 
coiiipiiihun with uiipniiitcd llcbicw ) 

Libiais 

"Wlulo appioacliiiig yj/i oi f, is distinct, foi tho Copts who 
adopted c]> as iiGcebsaiy fui tho aspiiatcdyi of tho Momphitic dialect, 
also Gonsulciud tho nocdfnl, of which then C| is tbo demoho 
sign in a moilifiod foini In some ivoids is employed as a 
valiant ol u On account of this function it hns been tinnsciibed by 
w instead of f In oonscquonco ot this use it was sometimes omitted 

thus Aiwwv 

Coptic CltOC| (M do Rougd calls this lettei, so n°ed, a vowel oi 
valiant ot it, mil in the example just oiled cbainotciiros it aaashort 
vowel, but It seems nioio analogous to 1 aftei a vowel, wlien not quiescent, 
in tho pii sent oi oiiliinuy Hebrew pionunciation ) In Greek woids 
K— ^ docs not loiidoi d , tbo Egyptians used oithei □ ,y?, oi the com 
binatiim □ 10 , p/i iliit in tho tiansoiiption of Semitic woids we 
sonicluiics lind >1 — foi £) lu Coptio, besides CJj this letlei some 
times becomoa c|> and 

Like the Ilobrow 3 tho Egyptian h oompiiscd the two shades of 
sound 3 & and 3 {hh oi) v, at least in tho lees nniicnt peiiods Tho 
Copts ftcun also to have known tho two sounds, though then tme J&. 
has but n gentinlly haneciibod by » Tlie lianscuptions of tho Gheoks 
do not aid us, foi their /3 was piobably sounded a The evidence ottho 
Houiitic winds is porhaps more pieoise in the system of tiansoraptwm 
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uf the (hieiahc) papjii uf ihr Nineteenth Dynabtj 3, Z), isiondeiod 
eithai by j) 01 by the gioupj bjJ, 3 (hh) by J done the oidinnry 
sound of b shonld theicfoio approach v In the hioiogljphios they 
weie often content with > 5, hoinophono of J, fm 3 ('iho 
woijrht of this iLisoiuiig )) ii ilj depends upon the aiitiqinly of tho 
’ll isiiii 'll punctii i lun, wliit-h is, liovvovci, siippottcd hj the double 
iLUdciing ol the Egyptians ) 

Tho compound bp, intioduced foi Semitic woids, is fuund latir 
cmplojed in hiciitic foi Egyptian woids, no doubt to chaiaoteiizo 
till, laonnnci ition b, 3, bettci than bj alone, oi the gioup 

1 which selves as its v m mt in these same woids Iho signs 
J ind siimctiines inteichingo , oftcnei leplaccs 

alone, they also exchange, but ittulj, with _p tindV The nncicnt 
6 piodneed icguliily the Coptio and by nlhuity OVj IT, <}>, 
q, and SLA 

T be tw o sigiib of yj, □ and , eio complete homophones The 
illcmpliitic diilect aspiiatcd y), and used c|> in many vvoids wheie 
tho Siludio used IT ilcic tho SiUidic Las been moio faithful to 
tho ancient pioimnci it on in fict 0 Gicokvvas tomotimos loiidciud 
by tho gioup OrO, ]ili, viid the Ilcbiow & by s — f Tliis nnciciic 
I Lcjpti in lettei was then p, it olso coiiespoiidh exactly to D It was 
Initbci used to transoiiho appioximntely 3, is aheady icmaikcd 
It piodncod icgulnily in Coptio the Saliuhc Tf and the Meinpliitic 
^ Alhnitios occasionally iiitiodiKOcI q oi & The ancient ji 
also piesents sumo instances of vnijing with b 

PVLlTVLS 

This class of letteis lends itself to gieat vaiietios of pionunciation 
which lendei them diiHuiH to itndei stand , it is in then uatuie to 
modify thorusolves oonsidouibly by the simple change of the vowel 
which follows them Tho Gioek and Roman li iiisoiiptionB would 
I load us to coneidei the lout signs J}, xiti, U, and A as pci foot 
I homophones But we aio lod tonnotlioi cjnnjon, if wo oonsiuei the 
tiansciiptions of Boniitio woids, and tho Coptio doiived woids 
Tbo Soniitic tiansciiptions nffoid the following lesults 1, 3 and 
(11 answeiing to) ^ (gh) nio almost always lendoied by £1 , 2, 3 coi 
lesponds to xsn, and j? to Zl, but this second lule is not so faithfully 
observed as the flist 

In tho Coptio language theiaaielioie two distinct types 1, K Sahidio, 
ospuated as in the Momphitic , 2, f$~'Sahidic coitesponding to 
Momphitic, but eamctimos idontical 
Taking tho Copts as guides vv© distinguish two palatals, which wo 
mmk ns ^ and Z. V did not exist in then wilting, but in some 
inio cases which do not coiiespond to a spetial ancient Itttei in a 
small uumbet of woids whole it ledciivodfiDm 'C zti, fu, ^is produced 
by tho piesence of the nasal wliicli pucedos, thus I, fiom 



In studying moie closely the tliiee signs Zl, U, we aiB 

easily oonvinood of tho peifaot liomophony of U with '=1 The 
equdhty of Zl and U may seem moio doubtful , vniiauts existj but they 
are not&equent Ilowover, wo And the gioup Zl Li , wheie the fiist 
lettoi only donhlos tho second, as we have seen m the group JJ » 
and wa aie thus anthoiized to connect intimately Zl , U , and 
end tiansciibe them by I 

To this ailioulation ooiiespond legulmly, in Coptio, K Sahidio and 
^ Memphitic, <S~ ind !i£ less fiequently, ^ and Q as 1010 
exceptions 

Tho inla of deuv alien is dif&ient in what concoins £1 , and it is 
thoie above all that we leoogmzo the distinct type pieseived in the 
Coptio 6^ The sign & , which wo tiansciibe I, shows e''me ancient 
cases of valiants with the pieceding signs, and tho Qieek transenp 
bona do not give ua sufflcient leasons for making a dtstinobon The 
Semitio tiansciiptions aie more deoisivo , the &, os already noticed, 
IB quite specially set apart to render S, and 11 answeiing to ^ Tho 
Coptio doiived forms strengthen this first lesult , they quite regularly 
. class themsclvos under tho Sahidio <57* answering to the Mcmphitio 
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01 imdei tho S~ m 1)0111 diilocis Tho txteplioua iio is 
rollons, in ouki of ficqnenoj — 1, tS”* Saliulic, K Hftniphitic , 2, K 
Silmlio, ^ Mcmpliitio, 3, K in liutli ilnlccts , t, 2<! RiUnlw-, <S~ 
ISIcmphitic 

Tlia gitphio oiiyui of the Coptii la doubtful It is incoiitct lu 
oui judgment to dtuio it, ns liitlicito, fiom the domotio Lomiiif, 

fioin hiciitio of tlio suffix of the second pcison 1C has 

been icndLieduBfu ih the InLcat ptiiods, uhiiost conleinpoi iij -nitli the 
Coptic, by this domotio sign , ctmscqiiontlj wo ought to find it in 
Coptic iindoi the foim tf”" if this Icttei came fioni that sign , on tho 
contnij, K is iisttl foi this pionoun 6^ mij hive como fiom tho 
dtrantio fiiim of ffl , thioUt,h the hioi itit 


Dixrvrs 


Tlio c\att 'ipjiioi iiitioii of the Egvptnin dentih is liaid It soetna 
oeitiin tint tliL linos liomopliono'i 8=3, 1 1 mswci to a f, nid 

that -l-i , ftio icpiOBoulcd in Coptic by the spool ilaitioul itioii 

X. 'Iho Jign ==■ BccinB to have the til'll uclci of nn lutoimodi itc 
bIikIl Ilf Boiinil In tho Gieck and Iliim iii ikiiiils, t, fl, and 5 no 
tinriBciiliLd hv till tho Biprnswihontdistinctiun (the Roman ht-mgtian 
sciibcd thiuiigh Gitok loinis) In the yeruitio ti insAiiiitioiis n and 
D aie undoied bj £==>, «’'‘l itioii- >'‘>‘•11 T « tim 

sciibi d by <— => a ith a ntaikcd pittcienco , t and V ansnci e\chisnol> 
to 'I and lib honiophonoa (mohidiiig t Itfoi sign) 

Tho Coptic nfloiB two cot tain tjpps, T, beconiiiig d MomplutK , 
Slid 3C , Ills, tiaoc of a thndiiiiety bpoiub ilso pic cited in the 
Billdbio IVo lie thus ltd to diitiugnibh tliico consonants t, t, 

end f' 

'111® Unco wgiia S=, 1=^1 f| toiidiut thomsohes aa poiftct 
hoTnoplioncB 'I ho Oittk and Itonian nimi s shen thtintoho used lot 
T,0,S, hnt the lutiogi iininata when tht> ainiglit a moic aotupoloiis 
1 1 nnati iption. of 0 Ubod the gi onp ^ , t7i (ti □ m , aihith shew s 
that uiiKinallj tliu Bgvpti in t did not lend ilsclf to tho aspit ittd 
sound 'J'Jio Lej di II HlJb with Oieok tianaciiptioi s thus xilaccs Oar 
m coitespoiidtnoo to an Egyptian woid, wiitten ^ HD 
Jh/iffn, in which tlio iiibt a is i '"niatoi lootioiiib,’’ ot no nine in 
pionimeiatioii In Semilit woids S=i, ^'3' 
logulaih fl and U, bometimea also b moio laioly 

Vo oubcnc no pitfoionco foi tiajisoiiptiimaof D , this Itttci, whirli 
IB not froqitoiitlj fiiuiid, coiicspnnds oven to t, in tho name of 

Fotipbii Vc int> conclude that tho speual Round of flic D bad no 
cxiBtenco in old Egyptian The Coplit dttiied fuima haie but ono 
ij po T" foi S=3 and its bomopbonea , tho Mcmpbitic aspuation 
cbangcB it to 'G-, following the lulos of alilmtj we find sumo cases of 


doiivation with 2C 

Wo pass at once to the thud dental, i', of winch the diffinential 
chaiactciidtios aie moic uiaiked , pcibaps the intoi mediate consonant 
mnj bo moie easily dtfiiiecl afteiwaids The two signs, "* 
whith wo tiansciiba i', intci change in many Egjptian woida, they «io 
both 1 ai led with the voiy oiimnion syllabic , i'a (which became an 


alphabetio sign though letaining its vowel, like oui ij), they act m 
exactly the same mannoi in the tiansciiptions and in the Coptio 
domed woida The hiei ogr unmats employed them, but vey iniely, 
to tiansciibe tho Giook t iiid S, and the Gieeks felt soma dimonlty in 
tranaciibiiig this ai tionlation , thus we find t lendeiod by r and 8, oi 
by <r, thus Sa nt'alio is icndoied by Soiibaos, and Hat anf atef by 
Arontotes and Aundotos 

In tho oaitouobfl of CambjBes the Teisian niticulition <i, j of 
Bnwlinson, 18 found , it IB ti ansoiibed hy J , t , but not con 

stanlly, valiants show a Bimplo f, 8= Theiefoio theic was not i 
perfect identity betwoou tho Egyptian t' and the Peisian ' The 
Hebrews had two sibilanls moi e or less shading off mto cerebrals, t and 
V, they aie constantly tiansonbad by ( , H, and ita homt^hones, 
and not by i, but wc do not lemaiL a piofeience in fbaoxit of this oi 
that sign loi cither of the two Semitic lettcia, and this confusion 
aliewa that thoie was but an appu>jainRti’'e ooiietpondence 


The Coptio dLiin,d foims fiom the ancient t' aio classed aecoiding 
totwoinlcs — tliei no wiittcn citlioi (l)witb X in the two diiUt ts, 
01 (2) with X fiAbidic, coiiPsponding to ^"^Mempliilic, — tliediakrt 
of Dppei Egypt hbewing a bigboi oxictncbs Tho caecptions show us — 
1 , T Sahidic, -e- Momphitio , 2, (S^ Sabidu, X aiemphitic , 3, ty . 
1, thi pil itils , te, all tho Ictteis which tliew a kind of alhnitj w illi 
this dontil, of which we cannot now fix tho inonunoiation bejoiid 
brtjmg thit It ajqiioachcd tho sibilants and the coiebials Tho Copth 

picseiaed it m 3C, which comee from tho hieuigljplno ^ , llnnngh 
tho hiPiatic , ^(becoming in demotic this w aa dci clojicd 
and mido legal u bj the Copts Tho Copts cannot now give picciso 
iiiiuinntion as to the pionnnciatior oi X , m the last ocnimi, an 
itlemptwaa made to indicate it by ly Hi Buigsch pi eposes loi tho 
ancient Icttei and Hi Riicl^ , it seems to us that the cum cn 
tinnal t' is moio amlahlo to the Eigyptian aaiiants ot tho aitivulation, 
wliii h ronstantlj make it appioaoli c=a, t 

In tho ojee of the ancient Egyptiane tho Icttoi === , t, was a ncai 
iioighhom of "'"^1 <' , it could even he consideud aa a homophone if 
wc hid only the ciidciicc of tho iiiiuits, foi laiinnts hotwoon 
^ and r— M aio iiumeiotia, and found in tho caihost texts Tho 


laiimts b< tween and srm , ^ , nio laio enough, and htluiig 

ahoio all to the 1 ilc pciioils But tlio Romitic iiansciiplions indn ato 
the pimciplc ot a diatiiietiun Fai fioni nbiiig it to iiiuhi T ind k, 
r-'s. la connected ivith T with a leij inaikod inekuiiio Fioni the 
Nineloenth Hjnastj, when the ejalom of tlnao tjausenplioiis inpe iib 
to base been made legulir, on aoeonnl of the ni my lelitioiih 
ostahlisliod w tli the uci^ibouiing nations Iij conquests and cmigi i 
tn>ns(into Egjpt), this pieteienoo hooomo so const int lint it led ih 
Biugsch to ti uibcnho <= by a d 
Tho exceptions to this lulo pile® tho <=» bcbulo U and D, i dliei 
tb ill the ceiebials 

In Coptio tho di 1 1 \ atn os of , do not act like thoso of ineie ut 

wolds usually written with t' We find the dent itivos of a 

. icgnlatlj nudei the dentils Tj •©•» omotimcs also uiidii X, 

but in vaiy small nunibei Tho leih lu, “to gno,” ouhnaiily wiillen 
j A -fl, becomes in Coptu This sign, which the eiilici f'opls 


piononnced <?i, w IS eoiisidoied a simple ligatuie foi 'T and I But 
Hi Bingsoh has 1 omul ked that ''J" losemhlcs the doinolie , ooi 
icspondmg to a -n , “to gne,' too miuh fui thu hkoncss to bo duo 
to chance, iheio was liote a iGcoIleolioii of tho softened sound 


peoultir to wsi, and tho Copts took tho ^f~ fiom domoiie with 
then othoi sponil Ictteis 

Endently theso twogioups of doenmonts ninyindnoc us to iniiik 
tho Si as a speci il Icttei, hut this lettei could not be i tl In liiet, 
tho Copta ozclndcd 2k fiom tlieii nntuo woids, and tho Incio 
giammats indicated that tho 5= was not a tiuo d whin they 
would tl inscribe moio exactly the Latin d, whith they liiuiid in 
foioign names, thoy omplojod a duithlo Icttei, ill We lintui tins in 
voLiants of the ou touche of H.iiius (oi the Poisiiin d, ami tin the 
Latm d in the oui iiamo ^ ca || (j , Ht(u)l. xk (u)s, fin Ihuneus, 


insoitod in the caitouoho f Tiajan This wlinlly nilifiuvl mtho 
giiphydiJs us to oppieciato apocnlidiity of the Egtntinn denials, 
that aftei tho nasal the pionunoiation softonod in the diioefion of cl 
Tins QxphnnB many Gficek tiaiisciiptioiiR wliieli show tho 8, is 
ZjSevSerijv, which ispiosouts Aks hi n let ’ 'flio d being out ol tin 
question wo seloet t aa no.ii llio point oi view of tho Jte'tiili.iii 
laiionts whcio css, leplaoos ** ^ 


Lic^mDS 

The thioo aigna , ond /■ V . exactly answoi to ni, 

the hsnBciiptions aie umfoim, nlivajs n GiccL and Q Semitic 
Tho Coptio den ved fo.ma no almost always JLH, some i me (veep 
tions piosenlang ff, JBL, IT One must hovciy caioful in Cnplu not fo 
coufonnd a ladioal AA with thotwlueli cornea fiom ft hy.is‘imi[i 
tio^bofoioa labial, ns in tho Sahidio paitiolo ^AA, coming fiom 


“m,” befoie tho aiticle IT 


3 to ho lemnikcd 


i 9^ Gnoetio woid Rabitnt, which doca not differ fiom the othei 
but by tbo abaonco of the ilezion n, and rotams the t 
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Ihol m c often fuitU m Ooptie the SIX neWod lo in mciont root ns 
a Ivind ol hull, -wliieli blifalitly modihes ifs bi4,mheitioii tlius, 
OYLOft, “tonM,” OYCUgJL#., "to lepont,” CU>p, “to 
isticM CtOpAJl, “ to mrniiilor,” &o (cf also the Helnew D ntWed 
to tho loot) Tins peculi iiity h is not j ct lieon noticed m the anon iit 
lin^uifeo 

A'' \MS iGgnlail^ •*1 lUboiiljcd j> nnd 3, m TinJo ubted exception 
feliewb the diingo of ^ into w in tin, woid ^ 

iSctnaJwm, “ginsslioppei," DJ)bd Tlio o^nmplc justihes ns in 
soiulunE; foi undi-i tlio ti nisdiptinn n, winch is moie ensily 
cxpluiiid ns the nnoicnt Egjptinaa oiisinnllv hnd not any bijm to 
cxpitss the, iiticiilition ^ 

Tile Coplie ff tiinstiiboa tlia anoienl n, but in couibo of timo 
the liquid I, ?S, h 1(1 g line d n footing in the piiinnnciation , n put of the 
Coplic wolds 111 Mhieh it figuies deiive it fiom tho ancient n, thus, 

P <bi " tongno,” bconmo 

Tho nnsil picsents mniiy pcouli uitios woith\ of lomaik in tho 
rmpliin Minting ind Inngti ige It infliii need ceitun consonants, in 
the tliicelion ol inodifimg the iii oimiioi ition , thns it soilenod i, ns 
111 tho gtonp nt foi iMiling cl 'I'lio s, pieceeled hi n nnsnl, seems to 
have boGii also nnnlogonslj uiochllcil, toi tho theeks tinnaeiibeil tho 
piitwlo ‘ ^ , Has, whieh hogma ceitlin piopoi m.ma«, bj , obmo hi\o 

uccn in X/SevSiTiis Thes siinihi notion of n on 2,111110111700 thns 
inoihlied 1 iiougli ioi the fcSahidie eh iloot to havo sometimos londoieil 
it by Y", hns hoeii piovionalj ohseiiod ns nliendi lomniked, 
bomclimoB bccnnip 1 , tho Ooptio tho ooinbinition Hrmiislhnio 
moio ficquciitlj guon oe.easioa to the pionunciitiou 2 thiongh tho 
softening of », vi is oft< n mitton | ^ | | , nhoio'i^ lopiesents 

n soundiiig n The gionp | | | , which hns the 1 iluo hit, is a s^llnbio 
tho fi is of no fouo in tho pionnnciition In illnstintion of tho 
tuodi/iealion nl ni (wlicio tho n w is oiiginilly sounding), tlic Coptic 
loot, "oulmde,” invy ho oitod , it eomoB ftom tho Egjptim 

Jj ® "iPTl snino flonsG 

'Jho Egyplim gininmuiiiis eiidtnlli oonsiiloied tlio nnanl a 
biiiiiilo iceiiTent of the loitel, lo ho mdiC/atcd 01 omitlod at mil in 
Milting thus tlio snino pot son’s n into is \u ition 
fciwa, ond ^ 1 In anoh onaosabai aboie tho 

voMcl may bo used to noto tho oniisBion of the nasal Thus the 
puticlc in ly bo tinnsonhcd n, nhoii 110 find it mitton andci 
till loim [|, iihieli it iviiiilJ bo difiieult Lo iccognize mthout this note 
111 li iiiseiipliiiii 'I ho OMniples of this cuiions poruliaiity aio 
hcrpniil. It IS II giniiiiii liieal MOW nnalogous to tho "annsvnin” of 
the Iiiilivns, it is knuvMi that the oniibbion of the nnsd has also 
lieen leinmki il in the nneient raoniimi nts of < 1 is ncnl eingiaphy 

Tho li’gjplmns used 1011 lendily Iho nnaih/etl vowol , they some 
times inlioeliitcd it into Somitic sionls whidi they allowed, oi oven 

only timHci the rl lints tlioy mote Mil Dasani, tho 

nnmo of the king tailed in llio Bible pB'Bt, i^iBuq, n name ippmontly 
of Somitie ungin CUeio tho iinBftl helps to oxpicbB tho sound of the 
IlehioM p ) 

'Ihe Coptic possesses tho two loltois p and , it is elilhcult to 
nsr 1 1 1 iin if Iho antiont di ilci Is of tho Egyptian hnguago know the 
chtttiiKtiini of Iheso (wo lii|tiidit, but it is ccitain Ihot the Inoio 
gljlihiis iiehmUotl hut one tjpo, lepioaenled by tho signs -=>■ and 
Sifii, ■ahieh hfisos inilifttuontlj to lianficiibo p and h Gicek, and 
h and T , (iiil> at or 1 tain liinos wo ren aik a profoi ence given to the 
hum HS lor ti iiHtiibing ?, but mlhotit lognlniitj, nnd it is not until 
tlio hist filage of eh motif wnting that tlio lottei deiivcd fiom tins 
Mj?n bprins to atlaih itself logulnly to the hqnid 2 InEgvpUnn 
woiiIb JS-Ji IB IHO, it iH BOinotinieB pnnotl to <=>, os n doubled 
lettei ■<=»■ SA , Itko tho gioiipa □ ^ , J &o It la 
fi efincnlly emploretl in the Iransciiplton ot Honntio woids In Iho 
Bible till', Flgvptian liquid is icnderecl by T in all Iho woids givon, 
never by 7 thus the ancient ailicnlation wan r 

Tho Coplic d( lived foi ms arc divulod between p and — Seo also 

nbovo fill tho conibiiiation nr — ^Ihc Biibhniutic dialect is chaiactanzed 
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iboTo nil bj the es-clunoii uf p ( md Ubo of ^ in its Btead, fioni tl 
lufluonce of Ai ihit ) 

ITiiB liquid ippionchod the semivoncia in its mtuio , lienoc 
sometimes pcimibsiblo to omit it m wilting, hko the nasil 
thus LJ, Z.a, for LJ loj, lies, foi ntsei 

“flime” Bj n fiequont oxceptioii find > (nnd I in 15 ibliniiiiic) t 
oblitei itcil in Coptic noi iK , thn> the paiticlo ■«=», ei, hnb hocomo £ 
Sum A.bn 

The two signs Toi s me luunophoui s Tho Gio„k ti iiisciiption 
Ln\c nlwnjB (T, niid the Semitic londei g by D 01 , an cxccptio 

which IS common enough m ikob tho Epjpli in s eqiii valent to gi, bu 
piobibly this la onlj nppiieut \Vc know how easily the pronuncia 
tion vniios bclvvcon g mid a m tlio Sonntic hinguigos 'llie colcbiatei 
btoiyof tho woid bhibboletli (Jiidgog vii 6) bhow i tint evo 

among tho Ilcbiowa tho piuiiiinciition v iticd accoidiiig to tho tiibu* 
ihc pionnnciition ol Ephiaim, winch doubtloes followod that of tli 
diftcrciit peoples situato noitli of Pnlebtiiio, bhens why we flu 
siiuetimes an Egyptian g in rtlation to & Hebrew, piiiticulaily 11 
the iiamoB of Hyiian towns 01 naliuus (Tins bhuuM bo qualiticJ, fo 
Ephinim noa in middle latboi than noithiin Pnlcstine, and it 1 
poasiblo that tJ> w is alw ws nnoiontly sh ) Iho Coptic dciivntivos 0 
llic Egyptian a fall itndoi C , but thoic mo miny oxoepliona to thi 
lulo, tho ancient s sometimes becoming and moio initly (S~' 
It seems to bnvo passed into T in some loots Wc also find th' 
sibilint wiitt n in Coptic MFiS by but the instunees aio so fe\ 
is to be uuintlimit itivc It Ins been aheady lemnikod that fwni 
ubcd by tho Ah xoudii in Gieoks to tinnsonbo tho combination ns 

IIbshims liiTTEii [Chmntanfe) 

(Tho loim M dt Rougo uses is impoitnnt ns clistinouishing thii 
lottci horn tho sibilant Wo can only suggost the English “hushing 
ns bcio equivalent ) 

The lettei s(ch, Ifiench) having no lopioaentativo in the Gieel 
nli>hnliot, the Copts picscived tho domotio lOgulaiizod ns 
it comos fiom tho Ineintic hieiogl)phic Tho Gieok 

oidinaiily londeiod S by (t, sometimob by x. «nd trx Tho exao 
sound of s Is found in Foibiau and the Seiiiitio hmgungos , it is con 
btantlv londeied by in the names of Poisinn kings , wo also fini 
i-w-i m the cmtouoIioB of Dhiiib and Aitai.cia.08 Foi tho Hebicy 

we find equally n hitlo oftensi than r-n-i 

lha Coptic deiiyntives mo veiy legulai , they use CXJ , somt 
exceptions shew the auoient S passing into ( 5 ^ and miely Q 
nnd ^ 

The tiansciiptiona and deuvrtions show ns that fiom a vciy anoicn 
time nnd cm weio homophouos , but poihups wo cmino 

liHim that it was so fiom the oiigin of Egyptian wilting Di 
Hincks conjectured that cna had tho vnluo of crx This idea lost 
I on— (1) tho fact that caa piesonta a oeiUui nuinhei of vanants witl 
©I Xi ( 2 ) that it boems to double itself with an initial a, withou 
change of value, so th it m e sometiinos find instond of [=&=i nloue 
On the other hand, thu c has not yet been noted a v iriaut betwoon 
and ® It iB then poBSiblo that rxt-i primitively maikcd some mtei 
mediate i^odo of Bound of wliioh the tiaco was afteiwaids lost n 
pionnnmation Poihaps we may nttiibute to this oaofil ition tli 
most anoiput oithogiaphy of se^a, "to wiite," Coptic C^A .1 
which in tho onrliost timos was written The sign ii 

question must, howevei , be olassed as homophonous with 

AbpiBA.TEi) GtrarinivT 

Tho ospiiftted gutlunl, hoio lendeied by the Gieck x, is lopiesonte 
in tho alphabet by ® and ^ Those lettois aomotimes intoiohangi 
and are found giouped as a doublo lettoi t loduphcafio 

annlogoTiB to those noted above «»— is a thud homophone, of 
little laiei use but voiy old Tho Gieek taansoiibed this aspnatt 
gutlmid by x > i'tit an appiommata valuo, foi the Copt 

who adopted the ^ foi tho aspnation of K in. the Momphil 
dialsot, judged it neoessaty also to take their ^ fiom the demot 
alphabet, in which the J— w lopiesentsd ^,hioiatio of J 
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VMSuhcasuloljj side with x 

iiulcd ciicfullj Uiiki of bound wliioh .iiipL ii to iit \uy neai 

'lie liuoulIh-s of the reibim kilims lenki the IViiiinlA bj J 
ii.(j I>\ O , fhebt two aigiib driswa to n of lleWuw uoid^ but ho 
limit haZ diavi a dibtiuctTon Wo know that the n oompnsea Uo 
shedLa of bound wlueh Ai ibio (li,tingmbhea by ^ ^ . tho bieio 

gUpliio tnnboiiptions cetibh h tlio niiliqtwty of thw disiinohon in 
ihcpioimuoiiUun, fm liny icuiki the n aonioliiiicH hyO oi tho 
Ji^jptian Xi «nrl souielimts by h, is wi'T be iJichb latex 

'riio Coptic (IciivaluoB of tbo mcicnt x me ol two classes In the 
fubt the Uomplutie th ikct faithfailly obseivt s the aueienl oithogrophy, 
piGsorving tho ^ find in liic somo hohIb a Snhidio Q In a 
bocond oUbs of win is tho anticn X w ■.ofienoa, and «e find a ty 
in tho two diahcl- Tlio cxcoptions, confoiming to th laws ot 
nfiiintj, nro theM.uiplutio tho <P, and tho K 

AbiinArio 

Tho CoptB houo-noJ but one nspiinlo, ^ , fiom the demotic 
ilphihet Ihe Semitic ti tiisf npti w indieiti, however, two bhidca 
of sound, at le ist ib maikoil lb those wbab are loniid in FioneU in 
tha lottoT A Tho Qiccks, who bid lost tho hahit of wiitmg tho 
asinr idon U of iheii nn lent alpliahot, equally oiiutted (in most oosoa, 
blit note 'Opos w Lilas ■'IJpos hn her) to tianaeubo the ligiptmii 
h it leant when tliov lud not occasion to indieati it by an aapuati d 
h’ttei, IS i3i! tin J>-hih, "the ibis” As to the hioiogi unmals, tlioy 
soinelunr a usoil th< ii A, 03 , to indit ito tho bit itlung at tho beginning 
of tiiock woutB wiuoli they tuinseiibad. oi in booking to londei 
ispiintcdlottoib by the combination jjA, iJi, ^,\ui ^,0 
TIio Hobiow n, ns alioady aiotrd, ansnoiod to two ahades of 
bound, thoBO also eaistod in Egjptnn, bO that tho ^nitio 
seuptione take tho lo lowing piogicsbivo oiJei I, n — ru, A , Z, fi , 

= § A 3 fl , 1 -■ ©I X II' t® tlieiefoH needful to distin 

^ St' ’ > ^ 

emsli those two napnates in tho po nt it su w of the tianbciiption of 
ioieigu (bciuitie) iioul8,roi thoj h<iie aeoiisidriablejnipoitancofoitno 

lb tciminatiun of theso woids The diatiaction of rO> ^ and A, 
the lattei being a btungthonod aspiiuto, would bo liss i^ful foi 
Coptic, foi tins distmelion hid bean lost, the Copt$ bavint, token nom 

tbo demoho tbo bign of tha ationg ispii ite § , coming fiom | , 
JiiLiitio ^ , doxnotie ^ 

llio Coptic demdtivas Inio almost all pieaeiTod faithfullj tbo 
Q in tho two di iloets Tbo eveoptioiia aio laio , tbsy intioduce the 
Mompiiitie ib , the Hf, and the K, it is aho possiblo foi the 
aspiiation to bo oliliteiated and tho Coptxo to piesont nn inibal 
soWol The laiG voiiints which maybe loinaiLed in tho Egyptian 
toAts betwron the aspii ates ind the othci Icltcu aie limited lo Xi oi 
to the imd-il lowels 

SttLABIC SIG^S 

All ideogiapbio sign could be eiuployod in fotir 
(Jiffoient wrajs Of tins the sign the symbol of 
‘life,” may Be taken as an illustration 
3 Jt could he used alone, to mclwote the idea of 
“life” and the different words conveying this idea 
(“life,” “to live,” “living”) 

3 The same sign could he -written aftei the phonetic 
expression of one of tho avoids signifying life, thus 
Goptia “ life ” Heie the sign takes 

no part in the pionunciation , it simply deteimines the 
idea which we should attach to tlie -word preceding 
it in this use it is called, folloaving Ohampolhon, a 
deteiniinative 

3 Tha same sign could Be accompanied by all or hy 
a part of the letters used to iviite the -word the 
lotteis thus used have Been teimed phonetic comple- 
ments, their choice (as to nuuiBei) is oidinarily ruled 
By the necessities of design, in which the scinaieness of 
the gioup was much coiisideied Thus we find or- 


dmaiily with the second and thud complement, 

but and D-if-© would he ecLuall) lu accoid 

avith rules ^ A. gioup ot this kind is said to Be aviitten 
in the mixed manner 

4 The fcdine sign, once attached to a avoid such as 
anx, could be iibcd in wntmg for the phonetio value ol 
this avoid avith a complete loss of the primitive bonse 
This is> exactly a rebus in piinoiple Thns, ^ 

««v, “ eai ■f’, “oath,” Coptic, A.rfA.tAj A. detei- 
mmative often indicates to the reader, ns in the fiist 
example, this radical change in the nsa of the 
sign In thiii case the sign ifa said to he emplo) cd as a 
b^labio (The Assyro-Babylonian eallabaiy is icmailc- 
ableas affoiding a double sysLom ol this kind, aiismg 
faom the oiigimil Akkadian sounds of a sign and the 
latci A!>syio-l3ab> Ionian ones The difference is m tha 
extensive polyphony ol this syllaBary ) 

Piobahly m piinuple all hieroglypliics weie susceptible 
of use Us sjdlaBics , hut in fact, it was necessary for 
tlub— I, that a symbol should lepiesent a word composed 
of a simple syllable, and, 3, that we should find this 
syllable m difteient avoids Ilia list of the most usual 
syllables of known value, m the Phaiaonic penod, 
.unoimtsto considerably ovei tluee bundled 

It IS theiefoie not eiiougli to Jinve estabJislictl tLo 
fact that a ceitain syllaBle coiiesponds lu leading 
to a symbol, foi us to cousidoi tho symbol as being 
propoily a syllabic We mubt also have found it 
bometiities moro or loss turned fiom its idoogi ijiliio 
value and coiiesponding to a simple sound, tu avute 
which It takes the place of the lettois of the iil]ihabc’t 
Thus the essential cbaiactei of the syllabic i& the 
ab&Uaction made of tlie ideogiophic v'alne foi itb use as 
a sound, pm a and simjile it is only os syllables and 
deteimmativefe that the idoogiaphb belong to gi.nnmar 
TLo&e that do not play these paits have then piojici 
place in the dictionoij 

Syllables, as well as ideographs, can bo wiittcn alone 
01 with phonetic comidements in the mixed maimoi , 
the choice (and aiiangoinent) of tho complomcuts 
depended on tlie needs of tho rlesignoi Tims avo find 
, sem, giouped thus, p ^ 

tfeo, the legs A, hoio detciiminng 

movement 

rhe second phonetic com])loineiit is found fiPijuontly, 
the fiist IS moie laie, and theie are syllables iui avhich 
at has not yet been dibcovered The aviitei booiiis to 
have had fiill liberty m this matter Fiom these farts it 
IS evident ihat ave cannot letnin Champollion’s teim, 
“initial signs,” noi adopt Lepsnis’b division, in Ins 
Lettied, Boadlini, into "initaal signs” and signs intended 
foi the middle of a group Ilunson’s division into 
syllabic s^ns and mixed signs is equally untonablt> 

A Big n oonld wholly lose its idoog rnpliio value, although 
wiitten as a deleiminative Thus tho avoid 
ta), determined by a shoot(?) of palm, signified *'be«'=ou,” 

“ time,” but to vviite tha syllaole tai, in another word, 
as Afar, “ horses,” it was not necessary fo dro]? tlio 
determinative £ , and the -whole group |] £, tar, 
could be retained, thus Cojitio 

^TO, “horse ” This pecuhaiity may cmbariabs tlio 
mteipreter, particulai lym texts carelessly written, whcie 
the determinative of the idea is often omitted or in- 
coneotly given (Mr le Page Renouf distingmshea 
this use of tho deteiramative by the teim detor-* 
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aiinative uf sound trom tlio oidiaaiy use as detormmati\e 
of bonse ) 

Solubles lie divided into two classaa — 1, m aiticiilition tinil one 
01 moic vowoIb, 2, two ii lioul itioriB (uaaillv \Mlli imediil liolping 
lowol unoxpicssed All aiP, no doubt, motinsyllablea, although a 
Bj 11 vbio like saa has tlio appo ii nice of i ili^sj llaule , hcio, citliei the 
liiBt a has no foicc, oi the two iiitlicato a long vowol ) 

'Hia first olasB of svllabics, nn ■wtioulihoa and a vagno vowel is 
floarooly diBtinKUishiible fium the IctLi is of the alphabet The 
distinction is thus dctoinoinrd 1, the hiniplo Ictleis aieio naod a» 
phimotic comploraonts , 2, the syllables do not aeom to have boon 
used quite indiflciontlj fm all kinds ot a/oids AVo fieqaently hnd 
nllusioiiB, lel ituins diioct oi loniote, whti b have oiiginalty induced 
tlioii elioice ioi tho piiiposo ol wilting tins or tliatiadical (This is 
Btiictly ail ilogoiiB to the pimciple oi the sv 11 vbaiy of Asbyioliahy 
Ionian in its Akkadian and Somitio developnienta, though in its 
application that piinciplo led to widi polyphony, in conBeqnonce of an 
idcogiapb t iking dilloient sounds acooiding to the cognate Bcnaes m 
which It was. iihcd ) 

It IS also posBiblo tint tho ajllabicB woic soinetimoa employed to 
give an idea of the sound, of tho vowels But if llioy hao tins uBe 
piiiiiitivolj, thoy did not lotiin it, ioi we cannot establish this 
piopoity 111 a constant naaniioi in the liiciogljphic tiansoriptions of 
Cficek or iSemitiG wouls (It is indeed the conveiso use of tho 
vowel most alleoLod by a otunoiianl oi of tho ayllabic with its vowel 
vvluoh la mil chief einbiii i ament in tho loading oi Somilic tian 
bCll^ltlOUS ) 

Thoio vvoio llbo some aigna coi i osponding to thiee aitieidationa 
which could bo iiaod aa syllables Ileie the caacs of homophony aio 
much moioiuo, vvi Live to do with dilhient acceptations aatkei 
than dilleiont ladieala, but tho ideal bond between these dilTcioat 
aeceplatioiia may esonpo us now (Those aio atill monosyllables) 


POLA PHONY 

Tliero aio oharaolort. vvhicli had various pronxinoia- 
tions Thoio aio thieo hinila of polyphonob — 

1 A. sign oou answei to vaiious words which 
bolong to the saniQ class of ideas , thus, the calf’s 
answers to the woids mevVo, 

HMh, and [| <if, which seom to have all signified the 
oai or some special pait of this oignn The words 4 ^ 

ond Pc=a^^i *‘to hoar,” are two new values, 

on tho same pimciple One might add to this fust class 
tho vciy neiu values produced by variants of pionuncia- 
ti<m or writing fur tlio same word, such as ta, taa, ta, 
(if, ant, ant, antu foi and the forms moie or less 
dovelopod ot a single root, but these are rathei ex- 
tensions ot a woid than tiuo instances of polyphony 
a The sumo sign might have been chosen as symbol 
of a certain iiiimboi ot ideas without any true bond 
between them, at least to our view thus vy answers to 
the phonetic ^ p “largeness,” to .=_fljv 7 , 

“ofTeiing,’ and “regent” (fern) 

3 A sign may have become syllabic and bo used fin 
several puicly phonetic values taken from the words m 
which It hguios, oil the two principles explained Thus in 

the syllabttiy, tho biffn j, Of which symboliises the idea 

“ gift,” answers to two roots, tu and via, these give 
in their turn to x — a the values j <«> and ^ 
nia, oven in words wheie the idoa of gift no longer 
exists 

Such is tho series of facts w hioh has produced Egyptian 
polyphony Tho number of figures suitable to design 
and with which ono could reasonably charge the memory 
being limited, we should expect to find polyphony more 
or loss developed in evoiy system of wilting ongmally 
idcogtaphic. Tho syllabic polyphony of Assyrian seems 
to have been produced by wholly analogous ciioumstances, 
though the change from the onginal languaga habitually 
veils the connection of values 


Polyphony is a source of great difficulty, and science 
lias still much to do to ht tho difteient phonetic 
values of the polyplioues Often oui decision is made 
on. the evidence of phouetic complements, and in 
hieratic it is seldom that this aid is wholly omitted 

Thus IS easily recognized as ma But our 

Ignorance is not always thus aided, and the choice of 
the suitable woid sometimeb can only be indicated by 
a profound study of analogous texts 

The folloviing list gives an abiiJgment of Do Bougd’a lists of 
sjlUlncs, and contvins the moat cummoii signs, the important 
poljrphones being iiidio-ited by aatensLa, nid then principal vTOOtiea 
of sound bomg given in the fomth column The method is varied 
tiom that ol the CJa eatonKahie 


Tahui or inn Must Coviuon SyIiIiXbic Sians 


mas 

bOUMD j' 

SIQK 

BOUKD 

1 


as 

uu 

1-^ 

is 


ha 

2 

o*=* 

aa 










1 + 

Is 

la 

m 

3 


ah, ab 






1 


ah 




ta 










3 

\/ 

ap 


3 




6* 


at 

agt 

T 

7\ 

m 






1 




7 

am 


1 ' 

1 


t'a 


8 

0 

am 


2 

B? 

t'fil 


9* 

1 

flirt 

ha,l.Sm,'kiSm, 

nSh 


1 

ma 





2* 

n ..fi 

wit 


10 

1 

an, an 


3* 


mS 

tu 

11 


anx 


4 

1 

mBL 


12 


aa 


5* 


m& 


u 



6* 

'=T]) 

mXt 

ilo, hah 

u 


ua 


7 


mSt 


2 

I 

vat' 



\ 




u 



9 

3—^C 

TnXi 


3 


vn 


10 

fi 

m^3 


4 


«r 


11 

•"V 

mS7i 


6* 

1 

uaa 

aim 

H 

1 

m 

na 


6 

f 

udh 


2* 

r — . 

nu 

nSa 


A 



8 

t 



r 

1 


> 


4 

0 



B 

1 


ha 


5 

f5Sir\ 



e 

1 

cr=i 

p»r 


6 

\ 



2* 


p^h 


i 7 

Q. 

1 «1H» 

£1. — 

IOI 
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...om 

OKU 

bOUVD 

8 


n>>i 


5 

9 



9* 


ntu 

an, am, x^m 



xa 


10* 




2 


x»» 


11 


ath 


3 

x» 


, 


) i' 


1 


x^«- 


1 

IHf.lIlt 





2 


in 


5 

ifl 

Xtnt 

flat 

1 




C 

7' 

1 

x“» 

htp 

2 

d 




" 

0 

Im 


1 

5? 

a« 


2 


JiH 


n 


srtrt 


3 


Jid 


8 


a>« 


1 


hie 






9 


ha 


1* 

' 5 *C 

Sib 

luu 

0 

? 

Uh 


8 

in'— — ^ 

8iKj> 



1 



9 

T 

siiii 


7 


hSl 

pth 





S 

X 

hn,litt, 


10 

1 

sill 



T 

htt 



k 



0 

c=&=> 

imi> 


11 




10 ‘ 

c? 

Mm 

pile 



sit 


11 


m 


2 


In 


12 

1 

7i?? 



DETEHMIlfATIVES 

Olitimpollion dcsoribed as detei minatives oeitain ideo- 
giapliiG sigus which wcie placed after woidsphoneticallj 
oxpiebsed The use of each of these signs is moie 
01 less extended The gientei paiL are used Ibr 
one ladioal, oi at least for one and the same idea Foi 
such dctcimindtiyes the pioper place is the dicfaonaij 
But tlieie IS a class ot determinatives placed aftex 
difteient woids, often ni<iny in number, and theiefoie 
called geneiio deteirainatives The determinative is 
attached to the i adicnl, and has nothing to do with the 
giammatioal use of a woid as noun or verb (M de 
Bound gives a list of above a bundled as necessary 
for the student of Eg-)ptian niammai, leaving out those 
of moio lestiictod ii'se ) Science has not yet wholly 
accomplished its task m this section (Necessaiily the 
exact definition of the range of a determinative requires 
a careful induction fiom its use ) 

(Tlio tabloTvluch follows is but slightly abiidgod fiom M do BougCr’s, 
iftoi companion with Di Biugsoli a in his Ch amtnam 6 JSuroqlyplnqve, 
wheiQ a soiucwbat hillei but loss logical list is giren, appaisntiy 
fbundecl on that of tho French aaiant The leaaon loi heie ginng a 
laigei piopnitionof detsi min alive than of syllabic signs is that tiie 
sonata of the deteimin itives when logically aiianged, as W M de 
Bongo, pieaent a key to tho whole oonatinc/tiou of tho Slgyptian I 
system of ideogiaphio signs, and affoid us aiomaikable insist into I 
the gemna of the language ) | 


Tmii. 14 or Gi-m:uic DErEnuiMAaivn Situs 


mys 

vAniAMrq 

iiri nEscNrriKG 

DLTGIimMAa IDCAq 

1 

F==^ 


ceding 

sky, ceihng, to liwse, 
aupeiioiity 

2 



ccUmg with stai 

night, obscuiity 

S 

o 


sun 

sun, light, diTiBionsof 
time 

4 

ic 


stai 

stai ,constellatioaB, gods, 
divisions of time 

6 



billy oonnhy 

coiintiy, mountains , un 

tlOQS 

6 

cm 


oval 

islnnds, oases, maiitimo 
countries 

7 

© 


? 

citiQB, villages 

8 

3 ffiE 


coimtiy divided 

nomes, dibtiicts, flolds 

8 ci 

n 


same ? 

teiiitoiies and tliui poi 
tioiis, dikbS, mud 

9 



v'i\oa 

watoi , liquid, sens , 111 eis , 
to wash, fieshucss, 
level 

10 



flaming cenaei 

flic, Leal, /cal 

11 


i 

man (squatting) 

piopoi names, pionouns 
uid imiticiplos 

12 



man acting 

moic gonoial, often used 
in haitio poiiod foi tho 
moie special dclcimi 
natives following tho 
next 

18 



man and wo 
man 

hnnianiaco,ilB divisions, 
clashes , paitiuploB pi 

It 


Veiled by 
ninny at 
tnbutoa 

limn with long 
be ucl 

gods, augnst pLisoiis, 
kings 

16 

Md 


pcrionngo on 
tin ontil hold 
mg whip 

anccstoiSipiincos, kings 

10 



similai.kiiotling 

siiuilai , dolunct pci sons, 
maiic-s 

17 

il 


man squatting, 
his hand to 
Ills mouth 

actions ol tho mouth, 
eating, speech, thought 

18 



man i using 
hands 

adoi alien, invocation, 

piaytr 

19 

It 

Vaiied ac 
coiding to 
laea of 
pi lion ei 

man. bound 

enemies, ptisoncrs, pen- 

VOlbO 

20 



man sloniping 
and stiikitig 
liimsolf 

iniXiict j , porvci bily , 

entmus 

21 



man, slun 

enemies, to strike, death, 
massacio 

22 

h 


man, his ngbt 
hand laisod 

oxeJamation, invocation 

23 


(seatod) 

maii,aimaraiBod 

height, giandour, joy 

24 



man, with staff 

chief, groat, diBlmguishod 
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Tviitl 

oi Gj \rric DETLUMHrvTnj 

Sions — coHtmuecl 

L 

1 vnii 

01 Gum 1 ic Di 11 1 MiMini 

Signs — continued 

«roK 


I n PUSEMINO- 

nLiiaiiMiNrsa idtvs 

Bioa 

aVMSM, 

KLnindrsii-va 

]>1 11 HWIMWO IDE vs 

25 



'■ imc*, 1(. xuing on 
bl ill 

oU ‘\go , to end 

48 

a 

zO’ 

e lit 8 f ICO, head 

nose, niistuls, lungs, to 
smell, bieilhr, sleep , 

2b 


IS c ^ t c cl, 
liolilins 

O'M) 

ni in, huUliiig 
chib (oi oai) 

lui CO in gcnoi al, i loloiira 





plonsmo , to sepaiato, 
shut up, leiolt 

27 

§!> 

cliihl, h mil to 
iiionlh 

infuiLiy.-Vonth, lotiicklc, 
cdue itmn , icncwing 

49 

1 


head of os. on 
siiiipoit (?) 

thinnt, gunet,hmgs, &.o , 
to cat, bieatho 

28 

1 

(thosiiuo, 

liciiizoul^l) 

inuimiiy 

cnih iliuin^,, nianos,iitcBj 
imiges, t)pefa, foiins 

50 


piooo ot skin 

git iJiiipi ds , objects m 
leatlioi 




liinoi il couch, 
Milhoiit 01 with 

mumnup8,de ith,disoa<ic, 
cmh timing , to ho 

51 



bona w itli flesh P 

inoinbois in geiienl 

29 

?=^ 



% 




iiiuiiiniy 

down, lest 

52 


Nile duck 

buds, tl) mg insocts 

30 

J 

\auLd bj 

woman sqn it 

worn in, goddess, fon> 

53 



w agtnl 

smallness , i do, -wickod 



ting 

piononus and paili 





allnbuto? 


ciplos 

54 


(vaiiod) 

Wing 

win^a, fGithois, to fly^ 

11SO 

31 



he "id of mm in 

head, Bupciionf) 

55 



CE6 

egg , 01 ip Mons anunals , 




pi Ohio 




into, desi cut, tominino 

i2 

'b. 


ciul 

h 111 , hl'u L, toloma in 





cincochlcs of ditTciout 

n 


<2:^. ©,| 


goilci il, ^xel, tiuna 





kinds, (lisiiiilics con 


human 0 ) 0 , iiw, 

to sec, to avrako, to 





concoal oneself, to spy, 




pupil 

know, enemy 





dcstimlion 

u 



0^0 woeping 

toaiB, giiof 

67 



kind of flbh 

fishing, mipuiity, 
pioliihition 

15 

ir 


MOJO, t ilf’s lioad 

to htoafho, smell, joy, 
pleasnio 

68 

m 


soipent 

loptilos, woiuib, baoiod 
SOI pents , names of cci 
tarn genu 

’0 



tooth 

oihng, spoooh, haul 









ohjoots, atones, , 

1 egions, dll cctions , 
ovoiythmt, i dating to 

59 

C’ 


kind of tiee 

tieoB of all kniilB 





60 



diy blanch? 

' ditTeioiit kinds of wood. 





tho ciith and holds 




oLgects made oi wood 

17 



Iiaiiil liulding 

all actions implying the 

61 

{ 


pialm shoot? 

season, ycai,timo, jouth. 



small club 

use of any foioe 


1 


to leno-w 

J8 

^ i\ 

n — ^ 

hand, Ilia palm 

aims, shouldois, sides, 
diieetions, goiillo no 
tions, lest, gontlcnosB, 
aeeoid, songs 

C2 



bnnoh of flowois 

pliuta, tloweia, objects 




below, fool of 
bud Ijing down 


§, ooo 


composed of plants 


19 

n 

c: 

nbii'istandlwo 
aimB,aim<i and 

to ciubt uc, unito, to 
acjuce/CiOnoloBC , ovout, 
foitntio 

b3 

cS) 

(sailed ac 
cot ding to 
kindot 

giama 

coi oala of diGfei ent kinds, 
to laboiii, to haivost, 
mcasnioB 

40 


0 

f \tenilpd aims 

negation, piolubition, 
adytiiitt 

64 


giain) 

(lauod) 

bushel poming 

iceroals of different kinds; 
haivost , tnbute , to 

11 



phallnu 

male, genoi ation . pollu- 




lull of giain 

meaauie, bushel 

«=a) 


tion, to pom out , puts 
of gonoiatioiijin hont, 

66 

Cl 


gionndplan of 

abodes, places in genmal 

42 

I 


1 bent log 

log, foot, knoo, &o , 
-walk, dimmution and 

66 

0 


lampait 

walls, foitifioationa, an 
cloaiiies 




enlargomont , moasuea 






n 

f- 



of longth 

to cairy ofl?, leap ovei, 
ainp-osa, dimmish, an- 

67 

% 


tho samo, f<illing 

to staggci, ciounblo, do 
Btioy 

11 

-A 


^ Sdme and Icnifo 

nihilate, Molato 

08 



Btops 

stall, to mount, to ap 
proach , toot ot a monn 


logs -walking 

locomofaon 




ment 

45 

A 


thoaamaiOYCibod 

letuin. Bond, back, repel 

09 

n 


foihflod onclo- 
smo 

names of foitiBed cities 
fwutten within the 

40 



lion’s hind pait 

behind, to follow , to lo 
volt, rofiiBo, fiaeo, vio 


u 



doteirai native) 

47 



Typhoman am 
jnal 

lenco 

ifoi oU,violonoo, difloidoi , 
tempostB, Btoime 

70 

3=5E 


baBiD 

wateiB, iiverB, boos, 
canals, basins , to iiu 
gate, cultivato 
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TaBLI^ Of Gt AFKIC Dl ihliMIVAlIVt. bJONS — Lontinuiil 


SIOK 

\ viH v> rs 

KLWlLBLNTIlirO 

DLlLKinKlXa IBBAB 

71 



conil, or load 

M ij !, joninoj^ , septu i 
tion, to cliiBO, timoa, 
pLiioda 

72 

m 


block of Btono 

atones, bucks, diffoiont 
kinds of locks, olaects 
in atone , minoial sub 
at uict^ 

78 



boat 

fchips, bo its , oAVigatiuD , 
voyages, jomneya 

71 


r 

a Hi 

anils , nil , to broatho , 
ftcslmosB, pleasoie, 
vinds nnd tncir geo 
grapluonl diieotions 

7o 



loll of papj rns 

n iitingB, books, doaigns, 
p uiitings.onlonlntions, 
quintities, to knoi\, 
thought, Ac 

7b 



tio of a loU 

to vuitc, hooka, know 
lodgp , to tie, close, 
flniBh 

rr 


(vanod} 

ra> oaBo , dif 
fciont foims oi 

Ciiao 

mummy enso, ombnlm 
mg , ibodc, divois 

pkcoa 


1 


post 

to sv nndwi, jouinoyr, 
lond , foioign pooplos 
and names, impieti, 
&.0 

7) 



giavoi, 01 piano? 

to ksaoD, polish , ivoiy, 
bona, to cloan, etn 
balm, &.C 

SO 



knife, 01 aword 

to out, piiok, &o , kill, 
boat, aepaiatc, whot 

81 



loaf 

brand, nictunk, piow 
sions of all kinds, 
nches 

82 

''317 

VZT' 

4 

baakot with dm 
niorid shapod 
object 

foativala , joy, ploasnio 

B3 



bivaket 

' hit gcncaa , viotnals and 
ofierings coined in 
hnskot 

84 

I 

n 

vaso witli oovei 

oil, Av-ix , perfumes , salt 
pioviBions 

83 


(ospccially 

vaao, 01 doable 
vase 

poifomes, tats, ointments. 
Vino, liquids m gouci al 

80 

•O' 

foi winoj 

vaso 

midst , repoao , hoait , 
feehngs 

87 



saltier 

Glossing, mixtnic, mnl 
tiplicatioii , flexion, 
retlozion , tiansitivo 
verbs 

88 

s 


knot or pack-t 

stutTs, drosses, bands, 

&o 

89 

era 


oval band ( 0 - 
Boal ?) 

ovnl,oibit, name (names 
of royal peiaonages 
written within detoi 
minaliie} 

90 

0 


ling or ouole 1 

vn on al, a time, totality , |j 
ciicle 1 



Tvnee 

or OlMlIIC DuiEUMrNVTIVE 

SiQirs — continue ' 

mas 

WKIAKIS 

ItEPRCSENTINO 

i)LrutMiNi>ri iDEva 

91 

000 

0 

loltcn con 
fused Uith 
92) 

lings 

metals, ptecium, solids, 
icsins, 6cc 

92 

000 


lound grams 

sand, powder, tloiii 

93 



packet 

to envelop, emli dm , 
dLVoIop, emmt 

94 

rt3 


sumo with jet 
of liquid 

1 

smells (good ind bad) 
and odiiidoiou oliji Ota, 
filth, oonuption 


Tiil TlnADiNO OP iDPoaRAPiiic Signs 
The Egypti ms used not only simple letteis nnd 
s^llalno f>ignt>, liut also ideo^nplis, to write words The 
leading oi these ideoginplis is obtained in diveis 
ways It IS often furnished by the anal} sis of propei 
names of wluch tlioie die tiansoiiptions, though the 
lesult IS sometinies appioviraativo Anotlici method is 
the study of valiants, vhen i jihonetic. foim of ‘iwoid 
replaces the ideograjduo sign, in the same text Often 
also the ideogiaph is wiitten as a dctciiinn.itivc aftoi 
the phonotio equivalent (ricnco the groat iinpoitonce 
of publishma collations of knoivn texts, a wont to he 
lecommeniled to now students ) 

When a woid is written by o single idoogiajih, and 
above all whon it is a substantive, it is most commonly 
distingmshed by the maiks I, oi their conibmatums 
<=l, Thus r-CT— I IS the lettei s, |', li, the 

basin 

The OomniNATioN’ or Signs or nirrEiiENT 
KINDS IN Writing Woud, 

In texts which shew a ceitam development, nnd ahovo 
all in hieratic manuscripts, Tvheio tho signs ,uo alwajs 
moio abundant, many words aie mitten puonoti<.ally and 
followed by one or moie dcteimmativcs In such a 
case, the determinative which is most general is wiitten 

•k'" ffi z:: ^ 

weak,feebleaess”-^^opt ffiyoiT; soft,— 'Hheiethoi>honetio 
letteis aie followed by the detcuuinativcs foi ( 1 ) repose, 
feebleness, (U) crossing, bending, ( 3 ) evil, unf ultimate 
A word expressed by an ideogiaph may be fulhmeil by 
ageneiic deteiminativo (The same is the case when 
a word la written phonetically with its ideograph as a 
first determinative, of couise special ) 


Expletive Signs 

There aic a few expletives 11111011 woie not pionounced, 
and had a purely graphic use The most impoi tant 13 tho 
roll , the detei niinative of wnting, knowledge, l 5 ;c 
I t is sometimes used as a sign of sopaiation or as difajunc- 
tivG The signs £=, I, <=» I, oca, are often used as puio 
expletives, adding nothing to the idea 01 tho sound I or 
ci IS fiequently added to a determinative, it is almost 
the rule, when the space needs it as T 

WAAA 0 <= — 

mmnefer, Memphis In such oases the expletive 
ordmamly follows the gender of tiie suhstantivo, 1 for 
masc , ci for fern The phonetic value of <=, r, as fominino 
final, sometimes causes perplexity, but its rxplotivo 
character is clear in other cases The sign 1 , which (like 
«=) is not always expletive, has similar uses It is 
written after thus even for final r With * 5 ? 
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it forms the gioup 9> [, not only for the substantive hat, 
ha, “ tacO;,” but also loi the particle het , '^upon,” &c In 
hieiatio, I IS attached, to many chaiacteis, piobably to 
distinguish them fiom veiy similai ones, thus ^ foi 
«=> IS cleaily distinguished from for It u. thus 
used as a diaciitical sigUj though veiy vaiiably At the 
end of vvoidb wo find, above all in late times, the ex- 
pletive j I 

Expletive VowEna and Complemenis or Simple 
Let PLUS 

Although the vowels weie often omitted, sometimes 
they aie added m a wholly expletive manner, winch 
then vagueness can only aid us to undeistand This 
Id eaeily iiroved fiom coitam woids tiansoribed, such as 
Oup, the Egyptian ialmn In any 

othei SI stem the lust a woukl piodiue a sepa’ahon 
ol sj-'llable between t and A, transenbed beie bj 0 (It 
sliould bo lemombeied, bow evei, that the Greek could not 
lopicsciit a sound like t’ban otherwise tbau by 6 The 
Egypti 111 vowel may beie lopiesont a disjunctive ) The 
sumo remaik applies in the consideration of the Egyptian 
tiansciiptious of divers foreign woids, of wbiob the 
gi.iminatical foim is well k nown Thus the Hebiew 
nDD-lD 

1 tUfHta, and the name ol the Hebiew liaip *1133, is 
wiitton Ppj (j ^ ^ , lenau'utui It 

lias been lomarked that each consonant bad a kind of 
fiivouiite complement, and that tins complementaiy 
sign should often bo tientod as an expletive in leading 
It bus been pioposed to admit foi f-aese letteis mbciont 
vowels, but tins idea seems exaggerated the alphabet is 
not a syllabaiy, foi most of the lotteis unite with the 
ililloi Gut vowels The knowledge of the oidinaiy eom- 
jiloments ol each letter is useful, especially m reference 
to tiansoriptions 

f, Booma to ttiko \N, but ^ , /a, fu, 

mo coicmon J] has is faiouute Anal tJ, ® oi ^ indiffeienlly 
wo also find J [j , la, J- — »j hu, J Ij (], h, but J , ha, 

IS 1 lie ha IB cxpioasod oidinaiily by , wo find 
Jj equally thus has as favouiito oomplemont 

It IS Uio Bainowitli p, □, which hos foi complemoiit it, (5 , aud 
wo find the syllablos □ (| , □ (j C] i but was wiitten 

In the Bpelliug of ^()(),uh,ohis 
oRon round for tbo aitiolo pt, the vaiianl l| l|, peu, intro 

diiccs the oomplomontaiy”^, a 
Foi Jl, I, wo find all the oojnbinahons H ^ (j i 

but llio favourilo vowel seems to have boon a Wo obsoiTe 
tqii illj tbo uso of all the vowels aftei oxcopt, peihaps, - — D , 

a, wbioh wo have not lemarkod Tho complemontaiy vowel soems 
to bo 01 W, according to the waters a, A, shews a dooided 
piofcienoo foi but we also find fflfjlj "With 

LI.A.wcobsoiio (J, « , M hoquont, 

Bomotiines tbo expletive 1 is added, even when jJ \ w not a 
substantive 


s — >, t, somewhat piefcis ^ it is joined to [], "i 

[j (j, oiW ‘=^1 t, t Aes C® , ns coinplomout u J vowel, but it 
IS not iipiign int to any othoi oombmatiou o( vowels J oidinanly 
takes f|, Ol (j (|, much 11010 laiely and ^ , t, is 

most often followed by [j “o used, somo 

texts show \^ os expletive ul cSSi "> — , i', seeniB also to bo com 

plated by \\ The syllables "* | |], ** aio not rare, 

but {*0 18 icndcied by the eagle being tho fniounte comple 

mciit o£ ^ this sign also foi ms tbo gionps J, I] E) 

\ 1 c cannot cstabbsh iny spcciil compkmont foi m, the oidinary 
syllubio combinations mo ^ J. ^ [j /] 

The tianscTiptions shew that o is often expletive after Tho 

eagle IS moio icidily itticlied to , as 

m fioquency is / often tikes os expletive 1 , f : i 

It IS also oombined as 
Pot Mvuuw , n, the c 


mplomontaiy vowol seems to bo 


Ij , ’ (j l!| ’ 1 han , foi this bj liable 

W8B oidmanly wiitton Q as final, and by the syllables « , 
as initial 

1, IS coniplctod by tbo oxplotivo |, foiimng tho gioup 
hiciatio IB tho favouiito byllabio of <=>, 

wo also note often «; — is . [|, ^ but extiomely 

luo also often takes the expletive |, bieiatio , and 

is joined to the final vowels without excex>tion ** 

| 1 , «, IB often completed l>y ^ e\p 1 otiro, the name of the band 
P seems to have been set \'v la frequent after ^ , but ^ tl , 

fV P'1'1’ fti e used p ib found , but syllabic 

homophones weio used moio loadily foi this sj liable In other cases 
tho vowol was BuppiOBScil, as p^ — sal — m — 

IB also completed by a, and fullows exactly the same lulos as p The 
name of tho lettoi — h — was undoubtedly '* , aes, " bolt *’ 

I w "1 , 5 , most readily iAes Q, ® , (j /| piofois 

without excluding the otheis ®, Xi takes \\ as expletive, 
ond wo find voiy often © ® fj ^ , me 

the last sj liable being almost always wiitton with 
The eagle is evidently the 


, 01 the gioup © 
complement of ^ thus tho syllablps 
mdmaiy vaiianta 


X^h 


, xo« 


with tho 


oidinaiily followed by consonaiitB , its vowel i 
expletives ft i® the Bubstantive x® 

[■Q, h, takes IS complement, wo also find 

m which often causes vaiianls, as m the case of Ti 3 C 
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the liftuloi i 'iicl^ atltUd except w illi thciiitioductioii 

ft "liiN’ ^ 

a > 1] ’ ^ ' f] tj ’ 1 *“ 

wchiveijiilj buml it folloftcrl Ijv coiisnn iiit^ oi tlie ^owel it llio 
BjlUUe ==, A», muilnisLil loi Zi 111 ioi exiiUnc 

Thcfco icmaiks nio ot imidi u‘=c ^^luu one dLsnt^ tu lill up lanian 
of small extent in Eg3 pti 111 texts TIkj explim usages, oniiliieli 
one gpnoial letmiL luy ho ailileJ, tli it the \o«el «> 


, (Citain mmihci of IfttLis, Iilulo tlie iiilio 
'iiiteimoili ita letlei ami the plton iSitic loima 
3 , &c , fui ^rt, xfi, S.e (It must al o ho ic 

» ill 


meiiiheicfl »li it. on tlio «ne h md. llio expletive v»ni 1 t iiiuut 
tvHis h ixe iiill M.it,lil m lonts vvliieh iiu iln i-ys iiirwuisvllvhie, on tJio 
otliei, til a ueeiu '-e iieelv tlonj it seme t»iee Wisit used toiuorlilj the 
coiisoii lilt xs -Blien i loe il pioiiiiiiei itimi of o m Kiitslitih is xviiUen bv 
griiiimaiMiis f )' is ifiaulni t In ti ittsijiptions the txpletive Towel 
ipptsin,butim plulolei?i( tl piiipo.es. in Us t bo ilisn guilul, iiuUhosuno 
IS sonii tiiiios tine of the enuiphuif'iit iix vowel In l'ii£,li h »/, oin 
mill o 11 iblt, alw ij s mpinos it u its c mnpleiu'ulai , vovvi I toii'e 
qiieniu when it i . ii .Oil tin its .mu .tin the Si mitie kopli is m ( joiaii , 
in uneiliicnti <1 prison vvoiilil le ul viid i voii wutn gttot an 
(m applxiiig these uhseivatioiis to the oitlio^i ipliy ot mathnlmta 
till n^aiO iutl7«)irt«ii(iriii loi ”1133, it la uiinioili itelj evident that 
tbo dovutions, tioin tbo fitmUio aie due to the %^ptiiu vowel s^bteni 
III the wind maththutu , Iho « is the (ivoiiiite (oiiipktuenl of the h , 
mil the find t niinnts i vowel In Ltiutunnui dii doublid » is 
lesolved into two sjlhhles iteoiiKlliavi Incn wiitti ii with tlio dis 
uinitlvo sirtii hi tween tho two “ ii"s mil a Imvl vowel 

it lins boon shown that the ti vnscuptions ot tho seiibcs ot tbo 
Huuk ssiiles fmni Seiuitie into Egiptnn woio voiv teem ito so f ii ns 
tiio conboii lilts weio oontoiiioil It is ciiinlly (vid< iit tint this \v is 
senicoh posaiblo snd pi actio illy was not tbo ease witli the beimtie 
vowel bounds This leiuaik should be homo in imnd malleompiiibons 
ul llobiew and Semitic ) 

Tiir Tukn cnii'rioxf or ■Vowels Omitild 
T ito towols, paiticiilaily the complo]neiit.iry ones 
noticed above, ivoie omitted at xxoll in writing, and must 
often lie tiltlod in tianseiijitioii I'liis is, easy wlien a 
definite fttllei foim of a woid ib known But tlieie aio 
jiiauj woids ioi wliieh the vaiidiits giya diflf^oient vowels, 
and many otliGis foi w liicli a towGlled vaiiant lias not 
3'Gt been found Most Egyptolonista beie use e foi the 
absent vowel, which must only be regaided ns a con- 
vcntion.il sign toi a gap to he filled (Theie aie, 
howevci, cases in wlncu a very common woid is nevei 
vowelled hero we may safely u&suino a veiy thoit 
v^owel he&t lepicsonted by e, as nheady noticed ) 

Abbreviations and Eaci pttons 
A bhievintions weic inie , ideogiaplis and syllables 
rondeiod them needless But there are cases in usual 
foimuliB , as Ij , 7 Mi/r/ «, f 01 fl ,itMlu divino 


, nufei a, foi [j , tatlu atej, 
father,” the title of an oidei of piiests In the foimiiln 
J Hj dnxitta senl, “life, balance, health,” a kind of 
good wish added to king’s manass and lendeied in the 
Rosetta Stone vyUia, is a«x, | f'lc is anablncvintion, 

toi we find the comploto wmid the saraofoimula, 

blit the p &i js of a moie ti enchant chaiocter 

Tiieie aio some words of winch the wiitmg is excep- 
tional, due to causes which may sometimes be traced Thus 
, which should according to rule be tr'insoiihod 
wiktif was a valiant of seti The syllabic "*^^3 j 


leceivedasliieiatic abhieviation , the Inst line heiiit> 
cx.-ictly like the , , nt that time t hus i t 

lO'-omhles the Lieiatic Rionp hn the llneo Ictteis 
and the sciibes took occabioii to tiaco m hioio- 

"lypliics foi vt Tins is nii imitation of the cuisive 
style taken into tho monumental, of wliicli there aie a 
ceitain nnmbei of cases 

SeCBET "iVnlTTNO 

Intentionally accumulated exceptions m ceitam texts 
compose what Chumpollion has called the Sect et Wilting 
The most ancient tiaces we bavo found aie of the Eigh- 
teenth Bynastj In this system we lemaik — ( 1 ) oh]eots 
mie oi unused in oidmniy wiitmg , ( 3 ) syllabic signs used 
as hiniplo letleis , ( 3 ) phonetic values obt.iined hv tinning 
the signs from Ihcir ordinal y ideogiaphio valiies, ( 4 ) 
vainiuts between the values ot ueiglibouiing bounds 
Thus eveiy deviitioii was inndo liom the usual 
piinciples ot wilting by which it was pobsihle to piodiico 
exccptionb This is an oiiigiuatio svstem intended to be 
unint, IlmiUe lo the oidinnij’' leadei Tho causes of 
tins inotuod oio of'inteiest, foi lioin them ongiiiated the 
now values w Inch stinngely comidicaLc the hieioglyphic 
wilting of tho tune of the Giceks and Jloiiiaus (tho 
scoiot wilting thus jiassing m a coitnni dcgieo into tlio 
common wiitmg) 

Tnr Use or HiEROOLxniics in GnAaiarAii 
Allhough, os alieady seated, an oulhno of ancient 
Egyptian giammnr is not given in this aiticle, it is 
necessaiy to explain how liieioglj^phics wcie usod for 
giammatical p«i poses 

In expiessing loots oi doiivativos, wholhei pionominal, 
veibid, 01 oi paiticlos, both phoiiotio .md ideogiapliic 
signs could be emplojed, eithei npait oi m comhiuation 
Tlicio 18, howcvei, in all but voibal loots a milked 
piofeioncp foi phonetic cxpiossion, with ngain ii pio- 
feicutial use of nlphabetio signs 
The mascnlinq «iiul Itinitniio iit iiniiiis nto niiikiil, pspociiillj when 
tlicj vveio idoflgi iphi' vllv vviitli II, by | uul ^ thij jiiiiiid wfts not 
piououubeil , it 1.. rionbtfiil vvlullii 1 tUi liitUi w is, mil if ho in vi lint 
CIS09 (De RougiS, Chi astomathu , 11 7, 8) 

The plui il of uouiis, pioiiouiift, mil llic puuinniin il iffixoi w Inch xvf 10 
albo UBod to indicate thu poinons of vciha, ib iiidiciluil liv thcnhitiact 
Bjmtiol, 111,1 In tho case of iioudb it mny bo rcphicod bj v phiiUitic 


oiulingoi tlio tiohhng of tho woid wl 
even phonetic alb pimemlo of 

piopei to nouns, .ippo us lo have hc*cn tl 


hon wiitliii iiloty,! viihically 01 
’ cvpicssiiiij till (III il, vvliirli 71 


piopei to nouns, .ippo us lo have been the hihuc, though an to tins lliurc 
nio didiiiiJtiia 

The pionouns And cognuto vv nul-, incliuhng thq niticlp, mo mostly 
vviilten alphabotnalh The ellixcd iieihonil pionnniis, which no 
idonlioal in foi m. with ivci^ low exceptions, wlmthii used us po 
sessivoB, as mfloxionai vciliil suflixcs, ni <is diicct loiiipli iijciiIh, oi 111 
other woidi., m thou genitive, suhjoctivc, ami ohn 1 ti\( uses, nltuid 
instmctivc instances ot tlio difleiont nioihs of wiiliiiii Itniiybo 
obsorvrd that m Ivipt'ui thcbo uie tho iiiinntive hums ot tho 
pQisonil pionnuns Tlio following table is t ikeii fioiii M do Bonge’fl 
Oki estomathie, 11 42, with tho oiuiSBioii of soino lito foiius 
AriixED PcnsoxAi. PJ>o^ouNs 
Smgiil u 
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Jt mil bt iciii iikLd Ihnt all tlio pboiiutic roiitib but nuoaie wiitten 
^\]tb \!plub(,tio signs, tli\t tbo mtioduLtiou of ideogt iphb, eithci is 
( 1 iti,uuiii>ifi\os 01 iiulependant symbols, gnas the common fiiot poison 
Miigul 11 1 iLmiiiiiio in wilting but nut in sound, and fiutlier oonfiiacs 
tins tLininino and the tiue fciuiiimo of tlio si'coiid person siiigulu 
11 lion lopiobbiiLtd by the some simbol only ILe pimciplo of writing 
nil uleoginpli to dcteiiuiiiQ tlie usa of tbo piouuun, phonetically 
oxpicbbcd 01 only lopiesontod by tint ajnibol, is cniiiul faithoi in tbo 
liibt pciBon Biiigulit tlnn the tablo bbunu, tlioio being special signa 
foi 1 god, d-c 

In tuu ciibi of the tiLieloa and the pionouns of moio common 

alphabelieal signs die employed with idoogispliio signs foi the pio 
nouns whoa the noeebsity oeouis fj^llabie signs ate used foi sunio 
of tho loss common pionouns, and uleoginplia ioi subalautivea emplo>e(l 
ns piuiiouns 'llto fulloi foimsof pionuuiib uo ptodueed by slphabetie 
signs , tho banio la usually tho c ue ii ith the compounds that mtiu 
duco lie new elenii nt 

Iho voibul loot, idenUoal with tint of the noun, i& etpiessod in 
oveiy mode in iiliuli liietogbpliies can be used It ts, howeiei, 
otliiiniso with Iho deiivativo ioinis, the inflexions, and the subetaiitivo 
ycib, which in its vniiniiB exptossions is loally an inflexional woid 
ciuployod m lenae foiiiintum The deiiyativo fuinia uepioduoed hr 
inelixos which aio i 1 wa>a alplubctie oi hy iipetition of the ladicah 
(ledupliealion, aoinotimcs u<tci wauls apocopated} Tho inflexions ue 
ioinied by the piunominnl nfExea foi thopoisoiib audothei tcfives uid 
nflixos, tlicbc oflixoa being almost alwajs pi iced bofoie the pionomiiial 
ones, foi the moods and tenBeB,hoio igniii thoexpieseianisalphabetionitb 
tho oxccptioiis uiluidod by the pioiiouiinal lihxas ns nlioady bitowu The 
ioima of the substantive teib aie phonetic, eithci alphahetio, Q ^ 


I 1 uoly 






^ XCt’C’i ■^^‘1 mode of writing losds to tho 

iduiility of soma foims of tins soib ami 
pre IS the bams in foi in as the definite aiticlc, and jna with tl 
the posBosaivo aitiele, and pv ss the doraonstrative niUole These 
ideiitieal foiine areheie cited «s evidenoo of the result oL the use of 
nljihibotio wilting 

T'lio tadicol paitiolca bheiV the same plioiiomona Tlie pie 
positiims mo exprossod phonelitally, the maioiil^, inoluding nemly 
nil the most common, alphohetionllj The simple advoihs, in 
(lulling the negitivos, are wiitten phonelioally, with poihaps 
iliout <in oqml use ot alphabetic andf sjllabio foims The few 
inteijorticms aie wiitten lilpbabetirally In consequence (if this 
’ " ■ ' B of tlifloient sense no sofnetimea idenbcol 

and ‘‘not,’' but i 


inudc of writing, parliclos 
in foim Thus 'Kk i 


paiciil mstnnccB ot this kind aio duo to the use of a poitielc 


tho iflgypiiaii hieroglyphic w titing, and the growth and ongin of tho 
lauguiige IB Bigniflcant. , , , 

The oarlicBt Egyptian wntmgs, which oie hiefroglypluo, shew a 
piodominant use ot idoogrOThio signs The phonetic bims grodua’ - 
glow in importance until the full development of the chaiaotOr d 
Ungiiage We are thus led to ask whether theia was a period in 
Egyptian writing when it was wholly ideogiaphio, tho supposed fiist 
ftlago of nil BHoh systems, when tho flguie ot each olgeot convened 
Its same or numos and nothing nioio 


A stage of nuie pictiiie wilting would expioss a Inigii igo in flu 
condition which lb ‘upposed to haie been tlu cniliest in the ease 'h 
dll mouos} U ibic Idugii igcb, tho condition betoi c gt dmmai It is pie 
ciscly to siith d condition th it the ImgiiiBlie phenumctia of Eg^pti in 
seem to poiiit hoi its simple noLesbitus ideogidplis ilono would ht 
snfhcient, and the plioiietie signs w inteil foi gi uiini vtic il nnobiiiei i 
would be introduced when a bigbci coudition. was ic icliod 

It may bo liuthci ciiquiiod wliethei the giowlh of Eg^ptiiiiwaj 
wholly iiitcinil, oi wliothei it was uiflucneed fiom without, in otliei 
woidb, whcthei thcic is any leason to assign the loots which setve the 

I mposes ot gr immai, and ev cn tho verbal roots to moi o th m one boiii co 
ho basis oi the uiquiiy by whieh this question might bo duaw oied lie i 
in the nndoubtod identity of tho jioison il pronouns in Egipti in anil 
Semitio The inqniiy u beyond tho seopo ami limits of this nitiele 
It lequiics on oxhaustivo conii>aiibon ot tbo Egyptim -voeahul ii > , 
including tbo btiuetuial avoids, and of the system ot giamniai, with 
tho Semitic and with the fimilies of luiguago wbich gcogi iphio il 
dud ethnological oonbideiatioiis would lead us to include iii the 
catcgoiy of possible cogii lies to the Egyptiin Tbo leading lesults 
ot 1 limited exdiiiinntiun may, liowciei, bo stntod In the voibal 
loots a ccitom siiiall numbci oocni appniontly eoinmon to Egyptian 
and Semitic Of these mots a good piopoition me piopei to eivihza 
tion, and thus belong to a stcige above that of biihiii“m In thr 
pioiiominal loots the peisoiial pionouns aio undoubtedly Somitir, 
wheicas tho ditioles seem to he idi iitical m souico with a non Semitic 
foim of tho Hubstantiie veib The loots of particles fall into two 
classes, thuso which aio piiioly niotnpby biedi, piobdbly iiieluding 
bcnatic equivalents, though 111 the case ot pinoticvll^ uumtoral loims 
the compaii&on li mu dons, and buch ns nil o become paitielos by 
the diveiaion of subbldiitivos to i tiopioal sense 

It vrould thus appeal that tho Epyptidn language wds origiiiullv 
pmelymonosy liable without inflexion andwiiLten by nleognphic signs, 
that the inatsbigo towdids mfle\iou was the use of sttlistantiv os in 
tiopieil bcuses foi pitpontions and odvcils, the piimiLiva ideogiapliic 
signs being still sulhuent loi the pinposts ot wilting, and that the 
second stage wis alt lined, by bonowiiig fioni Semitic, BO lai tw w is 
neccBsaiy, ai uuuiaticnl loi ms and pii tieli s, w itli porh ips some verb il 
roots ncodeu m a civilircd condition, and that at this time phonetic 
bigns liecamo absolutely uccossaiy Tho impoitanoo of the xibonctn 
signs foi expioasing ginmmatical ioims ’ ould tend to then provalem 
use toi tho whole catcgoiy, except whtic tlie iidicil sciise wns 
doittiiiOrn^ 111 the tiopKal) ib m oui (mn ubu ot the wuid “Lead’’ iii 
such pioposition ll phiaBcs as “ at tho bead ot” the table, tho ainay, 
tho sMlmiiiibliatioii, Ac Tins vitwr is put foiwaiil ds a mcia 
hypothesis, to be sustained oi lofiited by the study which the subject 
dobeiToa The mipiiitinco ut the question is gie it as its solution 
will mainly tend to deteiinme ubothei tho Egyptian belongs to 
on eaily stage of Semitic, as has been oorjoetuiod on voiy iiisuflioien^ 
giounds In the pie nous lomaiks it is assumed that suoh a view 
may at piesont be set aside, otheiwiso wo could not speak of boiiow 
mg horn Semitic 


The SirpposED Dehivation of thl Piiccnician 

FROJH THE EaTiPTIAir ALPHABET 

IT de Roug^ endenvouiBcl to shew that tho Plicsniciaii 
alphabet was den ved from the Egyptian in its hieiatio 
foim The hypothesis Las been accepted by JI Erangois 
Lenormant m his JSssat sut la Fiopagation de VAlphnhi 
FMawnen, 2(1 eci , of ■which the first Pinto piesents ,i 
comparaiiTO table of hieiatio and aiohaio PLcenicinn 
letteis The method leaves nothing to be debited The 
conolnsion is, however, scai cely est^libhed It must be 
lemembered that the Egyptian alphabet piesents one oi 
moie alternative foims of more than half its letteis 
Most of these correspond to a bingle Phoenician lettei 
Thus there is m half tho Phoenician alphabet a choice 
between two ox moi e hieratio foims This diminishes 
the efieot of the oompaiison. Again the hieratic f(um& 
vary, like all cnrsive foims of Wiiting, i\ith the hand of 
eaon scribe Con'ieqnently the writer who desires to 
establieh their identity with Phoenician can scarcely 
avoid strainiim the evidence Any one who ■will 
compare M Lenormant’ s plate with M de Rouge’s 
^eratio alphabets in the Cht estomathie, Pis I seijq , 
will see that the signs chosen for comparison by 
M Lenormant do not agiee thioughout with niy of 
the three types given without that object by M do 
Roiig6 It may be lemarked in illustration that if 
■wo endeavoui ed to connect the demotio in its latest form 
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with the Aiabio Koofeo in its eailiest, winch ibof couise 
al)s«ul, It nould be possible, by selecting tbo demotic 
vuiot> neatest in loim to the topical Kooleo ot coin- 
lasonptions, to show a very good appaient agieement 
of many lotfceis Any one may try the experiment 
vith the Kootee alphabet m Soret’s mmn-rnatupu 
rnisulmmie, PI I and JVI de B,otig6’s demotic in 
the Cfirestomaihte (1 c ), taking care to use only ono 
type where it nos lepoated by the Aiabs for otliei 
lotteis, and in the ease of tlicir alphabet t6 compare 
only the isolated oi final fmmb The result nould shew 
the gloat caution needed m the inqiiny 

Tliere are two obiections to the proposed denvation ot 
the Phoemcian alphabet which must have »i eat weight 
anainst any but the stiongest evidence ot lesem- 
bTance The Egyptian letters lepiesont objects the 
names of which, negin "vvith these lotteis, similaily the 
PJicenicmn letteis bad iwines indicating an ongm hom 
a hieroglyphic system on the same principle of aciophony 
1 1 would he bupiiosed if the Phren man iettoi s wei o dei ived 
hom the Egyjitian ones that then names would de&ciibe 
the original big ns riiis, however, ib not the case m a 
single instance Alepli signifies an ox and notan eagle, 
Bafli a house and not a bird, Gimol a camel and not a 
basket, and so, as fai as we know, to the end It xs 
diflicult to imagine the complete loss of the ougiudl ioim, 
and the naming ot letteis from a supposed lesemblance 
to onothei form, which foiin can scaioely bo tiacod in 
the moat aiohaic Phoamoinn Yet, it tbe denvation 
from hieratic be true, we aie tied to tins aiobaic foim on 
account of its appaient similarity to the hieratic, and 
any deviation to explain the Semitic names of the letteis 
would weaken, if not destroy, the foundation of tho theoiy 
Again, It is vei y note w oi thy that die oldest monuments 
of the Phoenician alphabet me to be found not m Egypt 
but lu Paleshme and Ass 5 'ria These aie the Stelo 
of Mesha, king of Moab, and the insciijttions on the 
Nemiood bioiizo hon-w eights Tbeso weights take us 
a step faitliei in the aigumont, foi they shew us on 
sfhcial documents of a palace of Assyinm Jungs the 
use of this alphabet, side by side with tho Asbyiiaii 
ahni actor, as a kind ot demotic or poihapb commercial 
wilting, of necessity well-known in As&yiia itself Of 
flouiso ifc IS not to be supposed that the languages 
expressed weie the same, but they wore so closely allied 
that their joint use in Assyria was nutuial, and paiticu- 
laily to a nation accubtomed to the Tuianian Akkadian 
This appeal ance of the Phoenician alphabet in Assyria 
would suggest that it liad itaoiigm raLliei hom AiiSyiian 
than Egyptian writing Is there, liowever, any evidence 
that any such alphabet was derived from cuneiform ^ 
Among tho systems of wilting winch piesent a sufii- 
oient similaiity to tho Phoenician, and its descendant 
the Greek, to justify oui conjecturing then common 
denvation, though not necessarily then Intei connexion, is 
the Cyprian This is ladicaUy different hom die 
Phuanioian in being syllabic, and thus having a much 
laigei Jiat of charaoteis, but the formal lesemblances 
suggest the same souice lu the case ot the Cyprian, 
Dr Peeeko has endeavoured to shew tbe souice to be 
the A&syiian cuneiform m its later form His aigu meats 
are very stiong, here it is only necessary to mention 
the syllabic character of the Cyprian, the agreement m 
form of many signs, without the readjustment of 
their elements suggested as theoieticnlly poshible by the 
Median and Armenian vairants, and the striking fact 
that the Cyprian is found in two msciiptions wiitten m 
cuneiform, each stroke havmg the Assyrian typical 
shape (Deecke, J?er Utspminj det hypixsi^iDn SyWeMchr^, 
StTBsburg, IS??; ( 


hieroglyphics 


This prooable solution of the Cvpimn pioblem sug- 
gestodtoDi Eeecke the compaiison of the Phoenician 
aiiihabot with Mesopotamian cuneifoim Tbo result, 
inibhbhed in the Zntbohitjt do DtuUdlwx Moig inland nclun 
(Ustll>d1utjt (xxxi 102 seqq'), is well woithy tho attention 
of bcholars The inquiiy was foundeil on the compaiison 
ot foims and sounds m cuneifoim The forms weie much 
lessnumeious than the extent of the list of signs would 
lead us to expect, toi tho gieat majoiity of these signs me 
far too complex to have been tho piototy^pes of such 
simple signs as the Phcenioian lettei s The sounds on the 
same sidopieeent no little difiiciilty, as the adoption by the 
Babylonians and Assyrians of the Akkadian si stem of 
writino pioduces a confusion of Lindied sourds and 
excludes some piopei to the Semitic alphabets A 
fuither difhoulty aiises hom the polyphony of the A-^syio- 
Bibylonian cuneifoim signs, whethei idcogiapliic oi 
syllabic, winch gives a vaiiety of sounds 1o the same 
eioup and thus gieatly diminishes the dcgiee of pioba- 
bility in an agieement These signs aic all convoiitionnl 
tiansciiptions of original hieioglyphics These hieio- 
fllyphics ran somotimes be liacctl m the uie hieialie 
foms, and even occasionally in the icpulai cuncifoini 
types When wc know the oiiginnl foim wo can <itjmc- 
timcs select tlie rncbcol sound, but w hei o w e find more 
than one cognate sense with a difioront sound, the 
selection becomes difhcult, if not imiiossible Sniijiobing 
such a sign to be leprosented by the English figuio 
1 standing for *<one ” and “hist, the di'.coverv of the 
ladical sound would be nppaienfly hopeless It would 
be obviously so if the sign also stood foi “beginning ” and 
“union ” The lesult seems sotisfactoiy to tho extent of 
about ono thud of the Phcemcian aliiliabot, signs hko 
tbo Phcemoion having like sounds This i csiilt wmuld liave 
little force did it not seem to be snppoitod by the meaning 
of some of the signs as compaied with tho naincs of the 
Hebrew letteis of which we know the meannig, bcventccn 
innumbei But the difbcultyin disrovciing the original 
radical sound and sense in cuneifoim shakes this con- 
clusion Consequently the five ngiecmeuts which iniglit 
be aceopted weie wo ccitnin of the oiminal Assy nan 
sound and sense cense to have nnicb weight yiieie «io 
aitji some piobable nuiecinents winch, of com so, hiii <• still 
less strength ItiSjhowevei, to benoted that the syllable 
Sarf, cfec, taken ns the oiigm ot Ilcth, and tip, us that of 
Tpli,hav 0 foims in tho hieiatic cuneifoim agipcable to tho 
meaning of tho words fiom which these sydlaliles aie sup- 
posed to be abhieviated, 7iatiu, a “giavoi,” and dil/bn, a 
‘‘ writmg-tablo ” This explanation of the signs Iletli 
and Teth, consecutive, be it lemcmborod, anil without 
certain icndeiings, m tho Ilebiew alphabet, is very 
lemarkable ns a confirmation of the thooiy Eoi tho 
present it is no moie than n theory, but poihajis 
it is as probable as tire denvation ot tho Pliwniciuii 
alphabet from Bgyjitiaii hieroglyphics, tluough tin* 
hieratic types 

It IB ot couise possible that the old Semitic aliihahet 
hod an ongm rnaepeadent of Egyptian hiei or] y pints 
or the conventional mexatio foims of Assy lo-Daby Ionian 
cuneiform The discovery of a now- hieroglyphic 
character in the llittrte inscnjitioiis, contnining, 
lu a list of greater extent, certain of the foims 
indicated by the names of the Hebrew letters, is a new 
fai^tor m die problem, and must bo defined bofmo its tiue 
value can be ascertained All that can ho said at piesent 
IS that the Hittite characters woiu tho aspect of tin 
Egyptian origin. Considering the geogi.xplncal position 
ot this mode of waiting, its puma Jane evidence is in 
favom of M de Rouge’s doiivahon of the Phtwniciun 
alphabet fiom Egyptian 




HIERONYMITES, Hiehonymiani, or SiNori Hibbo- 
NYMi an oidei of monks, originally heimits, who 

resulvod to ado^it tlio canobite hie undei the imtionage of 
St Jeiomo and the lule of St Augustine Tho oidei fiibt 
arosQ in the 14th centuiy in the neighbourhood of Toledo, 
thioiightho influence of a Pianciscan Teitiary named Vasco, 
and Peinando Peoha, chambeilain of Pedro the Ciuel It 
soon locoivod papal sanction (from Qregoiy XI in 1373), 
and mailo oousidotablo piogicss in Spam and Portugal, 
whcLo its chief seats woi e at Guadalupe and Yuste (both 
in Oacoros, tho lattoi being tho soono of tho cloistei-lifo of 
Chailcs Y ), and at the Esoonal, tho palace monastery of 
Philip II neai Madiid , afteiwaida it gained a footing in 
Ameiica also Fium about tho close of the 16th century it 
lapidly decayed, and now it is wholly extinct The diess of 
tho order consisted of a ooaiso wliito fiook with tan-oolouiod 
Boapulaiy and cowl About 1375 an older of nuns of St 
Jeiomo w,i3 oiiginatod by Maiia Garcias do Toledo, and foi 
a time was highly pnpnlai As branches of the Hieiony- 
mito oiilei must bo reckoned tho Congiegation of the 
Eiomitosof St Jeiome of the Obseivance, which, originated 
by Lupus Olivotus, thud geneial of thoHieionymitos, was 
sanctioned by Mai tin V m 1420, and still subsists in some 
paits of Italy ns tho Congiegation of St Jeiomo of 
Loinbaifly, and tho Pauiieies Eiemitco Sancti Hieronymi, 
a congiegation founded by Petei of Pisa in 1377, which 
obtained some foothold iii Tyrol and Bavaiia, as well as 
in TtUy, and subsisted until 1688 See Eeinkeua, Iha 
Eimmlley des hedtr/en Ilieionymua, Schaflh, 1864 

IICGDON, or IIiqdls, was a Benedictine monk 

of tho monosteiy of St Weibeig lu Chester, in which he 
lived, it is said, for sixty-four years, and died “ in a good 
old ago," piobably m Iho year 1303 Ho was buried, wo 
are told m a note prefixed in the 16tlv century to the MS 
of Ins woik belonging to the libiary of Christ Church, 
Oxford, in St Weiberg’s Church (now Chester Cathedral), 
on the south side of the chuich near the chon, not far from 
the door which leads into the oburcliyaid , an arch was 
made for him in the wall, and on the wall is the inscrip- 
tion, ‘Non hic sub muro, sed snbter marmore duro.’” This 
monument, extant in the 16th century, seems now to have 


onturely disappeaied Higdon was the author of a long 
chronide, one of seveial such works based on a plan taken 
fiom Scripituie, and written for the amusement and instruc- 
tion of the society to which the compiler belonged Its 
chief interest perhaps lies m the fact that it closes the long 
Boiios of geneial chronicles, which were soon put com- 
pletely out of date by the invention of printing It is 
commonly stylod the Polycki onwon, fiom the longei title 
Jtanulphz Caatteima, cognonitne Higdon, Polychi onicon (swe 
Ilvstmia Polyc} atwa) ai iniito miundi usque ad mmtmi 
tegts Hdiiaidi III iit septem hb)os dispositvm. The woik 
IS divided into seven books, in humble mutation of the 
sevon days of Genesis, and, with exception of the last book, 
IS a summary of general history, a compilation made with 
considerable style and taste It seems to have enjoyed 
no little populaiity in the fifteenth century The Cluist 
Chnioli MS says that Higdon wrote it down to the year 
1342, the fine MS at Chiist's College, Cambridge, states 
that he wiote to the year 1344, after which date, with the 
omission of two yeaia, John of Malvern, a monk of Wor- 
ceetei, cained the Instoiy on to 1357, at which date it 
ends According, howevoi, to its latest editoi, Higdon’s 
part of the work goes no further than 1326 or 1327 at 
latest, after which time it was earned on by two continnators 
to the end Gale in his Qumdeevm Scrvptorea published 
that portion of it, in the original Latin, which comes down 
to 1 066 , an English translation of the whole was made 
hy John of Trevisa, and printed by Caxton at his press 
la Westminster in 1482, with the addition of an eighth 
hook There is also an anonymous English translation of 
the work The whole is being at this time carefully edited 
hy PiofesBor Lnmby, B D , under the authoiity of the Master 
of the EoUs, BIX volumes have appeared, 1863-1876 
HIGHQATE, a subuib of London, county of Middlesex, 
13 situated on an eminence on the great noith road, 6-J- miles 
N W of the London general post ofiflee Erom various 
points on the hill, which reaches a height of 426 feet, 
striking views are obtained of London and its suburbs 
The village is composed chiefly of a good class of houses 
sarroundod by villas and gardens , and there are a number 
of mansions of histonoal interest m the neighbourhood, 
XI, — loa 
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among whLoli may lio moiitionerl Aiiindel House, m wbicli 
33x0011 flisrl ni 3626, and Laiuloidilo House, once tlio ibs.i- 
dence of Loid Laudeidalo, otie of tlie “CabiJ ’ of Clinilcs II , 
now iisad a*! t-liG conva.les,CLnt homr of fcit Baitiholomew s 
hospital The piincipal huildmge are The chmt.li of St 
Hfitliafl, erected in 1833, in the Peipcndicular style, con- 
taining a monument to Colendgo, who hinl hib rcBidence 
in Highgato for nmeteeu years , tlio new hmlding erected 
111 1868 foi the giammai bchool founded by Chief Justice 
Cholmdoy in the tune of Elizabeth , tho Roman Catholic 
moua&teiy called St Jo&oiih’s Retreat, a splendid and 
spacious stiuctiiie in the Italian style, leoently erected, the 
London diocesan ponitontiaiy, the infitmaiy, the small-pox 
and vaccinatioii liospital, tho Aloxandia orphanage, and the 
Wliittingtou alnishousos Neai the foot of tho hill w tho 
Whittington stone, elected in 1821 m plnco of tho old 
one, which was removed m 1795 In L80D a, bchemo 
was piojoetod to avoid tho steep ascent at Highgate by 
moms of an arched tunnel, bat aftci tho wtnk had pro- 
ceeded about 130 yirds the whole fell m on 13th Apiil 
1813 A road was, howovci, fuimcd in the hue of tho 
mtoiided tunnel, passing nndei an aith ovoi which tho 
ancient road, Hornsey Lano, is contu nej The Noith 
London cemetery, lu the neighboiiihood, contains tho 
grives and monuments of a gioat numhei of celcbiitics 
llighgato 13 supposed by some to haie rocoived its 
iianio from tho gate elected by tlia bishop of lamdon 
for tho puiposo ot reeoiMiig toll fioni tho passengers hv 
the load which at this ^lomt enteiod his paik, bat it is 
possible that gate la hoio used acooiduig to its old significa- 
tion, and that tho name simply means high lond The 
read was constructed in the llth centuiy, and the toll- 
house was built on tho sits of an ancient hoiiuitage In tho 
time of stage coaches a custom was mtrucUiced of making 
ignorant persons believe that they requiiedto be sworn and 
admitted to tho fieadom of the Highgate before being 
allow ud to pass the gate, tho fine ot admission being a 
buttle uf wino, which was discussed at the conclusion of tho 
cci ommiv Tho population of the polish in 1871 was GI37, 
and of the township 3331 

HEtifl PLAGE is tlie lendoiing invariably given in tho 
aiithoiized English veision of tho Old Testament Scriptnies 
to a Hebrew woid i“H?? of unoeitain derivation but with 
much plausibility connected by Gesenius with the ludo- 
Gormanic root which appeals in the Peisian bam (roof, 
summit), and in the Qieek /3oojaos (oomparo Done 

^cL/iu) BythoLXX the woid is sometimes left untouched 
in 1 Sim IX 13 and alsewheie), tho prevalent 
rendeitng of the plural, when a tianslation is hazarded at 
all, 13 m the Fontateuch om/kat, in the histoiical books ra 
TO, vijn), and in the proxihetical wiitmge pmpoi The 
Vulgate invaiiably gives eithei evcelaa or Jaim The habit 
so widely diffused among in imitive peoples of selecting the 
tops of mountains, or at least elevated sites, as suitable 
fiom their compaiativo isolation fiom the woild and then 
supposed nearness to tlie sky for the erection of oltais and 
sacred pillars, is so obviously natural as to leguire no 
explanation Along with that of worshipping under trees 
or groves (seo Gbovb), it was fully paitioipated m by the 
Israolites from an early period, and continued to assert 
itself down to a voiy late date, as is abundantly shown by 
the fioquancy with which hamah and other woida (/ten, 
grh all, ramaK) signifying height occur in connexion with 
their pablio and piivate woiahip, whether Jehovistic or 
idolatrous Thus one of our earliest notices with legard to 
Abiaham after his departure from Haran le that after 
setting lip a sanctuary at Siohem at the oak of Moieh, lie 
“ romoved unto a mountaiu on the east of Bethel, and theie 
budded an altar unto tho Lord'' (Gen xii 8) It was on 
a mountain (Ebal) that the first altar to Jehovah was raised 


by Joshua nftei tho confiuest of Canaan had begun (Josh 
viii 30 , cf Dout xxvii 4, 5) , and many othri “ high 
places,” some of them (e , Both-Slieinosh, oi Ii Tleios, 
and Abhtaiotli Kaiiiaini) apparently taken ovci diiootly 
fiom the Canaanites, speedily obtained recognition as 
sanctuaiies A few of these, such ae Shiloh, early became 
important pilgrimage centres, but this w'us not legaided as 
moonsistent with the light of each town oi village com- 
munity to have its own high place, or with the aiew that 
Palestine as a whole was the “ house” oi peouliai teriitoiy 
of God, and that it was therefore lawful on suitable 
occasions to erect new and extempoio altars oi high places 
within its limits Foi example, we find m 1 Sam x , xi 
ippeated leferences made to the hamah of Samuori, native 
village as if it woio a thing of course , fiom 2 Sam xv 32 
(Ilebi ) we gatlici that even in David’s tnno tho top of 
Mount Olivet was a place “ where God was wont to be 
w oi&lnpxjed , ” whde at a later period we lead of Elijah 
repairing the altar on Mount Carmel that had been biokeii 
down, and comxilaming of the violitinn of God’s covenant 
ot which those peiaons had beon guilty who had thrown 
down the altais and slain tho proijhcts (1 Kings xviii 30 , 
xix 10, 14) And we load of new altais, generally on 
high places, being set uji by Gideon (Judg vi 26, 27), 
by Manoah (Judg xiii 19, 20), and lepoatcdly by Saul 
(1 Sam XIV 35) The comparatively late authoi of the 
books of Kings expiossly states, on the one band, Hint 
before the days of Solomon the peojile “sacrificed in high 
places because theio was no house built unto the name of 
tho Loid" (1 Kings m 2), and, on the othei hand, that 
after that king the high places were lemoved uoithoi by 
Asa (1 Kings xiv 16), noi by Jdioshaphat (xxu 41), 
Joash. (2 Kings xii 3), Ama/iah (xiv 4), Uzziah (xv 4), 
01 Jothom (xv 33) The still latei autboi of tho books ot 
Chtonicles, indeed, states of Aso (3 Clir xiv 5) and 
Jehoshaplmt (xvii 6) that they did lake away tho high 
places "out ot all tho cities of Judah but this apparent 
contradiction can best be explained if we assume that the 
chioniolor is alluding only to those high places whcie 
heathen deities were woishipperl oi idolations piacticos 
allowed, while the earliei author had m view the Jehovistic 
high places which, during many of tho eaihei leigiis at 
least, W018 not discountenanced either iii tho noithcin oi iii 
tho soulhern kingdom In leading such a ^lassage as Aiuns 
vu 9, it would be a mistake to inteiiiict it as lupainng 
that the multiplicity of hamoth was icgaidcd as wiong m 
itself , the prophet’s zeal is directed not against tho jilaces 
but against the cultue end the falso value that w as attached 
to it Kezekiah is the first monarch of whom in the cailicr 
record we read that with some risk to Ins jiopulaiily he 
lemoved the high places and altais of Jehovah, and “said 
to Judah and Jerusalem, yo shall woiship bofoie this altar 
in Jerusalem" (2 Kings xviii 4 oompnied with xviii 22) 
Bat it was not until the reign of Josiah that tho high places 
were finally repiessed, not on the ground of diioct piophetic 
revelation, but on that of a strict written law Even then, 
however, a distinction was made between tlio “ high places ” 
of the southern kingdom, sacied to Jehovah, and those of 
the noithern, dedicated to a mixed woisliip, the priests of 
the former were brought to Jeiusalem, and, though not 
allowed to ofiSciate at tho altar there, woie permitted to 
shore the priests' poition along with thou biotliren, while 
those of the latter weieput to death (2 Kings xxin 8, 20) 
As for the altars built upon tho high places, then construc- 
tion appeal's to have been regulated by the law provided foi 
the case in Ex xx 24, 25 , very often or pillars 

were erected beside them (see Ex xxiv 4 , Josh xxiv 26 , 
ff Isa XIX 19 , Hosen iii 4) , and sometimes they weie 
enclosed in * houses ” or “ temples ” (1 Kings xii 31, xiii 
32, Amos vu 13) For thebeanng of thefaota contained 
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in this aiticle on tlie ciiticiani of the Pentateuch and of ftg 
legislation, see Pfnt vrEuen 

HEGHWAYH A highway la a public load ovei which 
all poisons ha\G full light of way — walking, iiding, or 
diiviiig iSee Eovds fcJuch loads m Piiglatid toi the 
mojt part oithoi aio of iinmemoiml antiquity oi have been 
Gloated under the authority of an Act of Parliament But 
a piivate owiiei may ciealo a highway at common law 
by dedicating tho soil to the use of the public foi that 
puipose , and, apait fiom any special dedication, tho 
using of a road for a uumbei of yeaie, without in- 
tcnuptiou, will buppoit the presumption that the soil has 
been bO dedicated, and the load will bo to all intents 
and puiposes a public highway At common law tho 
paiiah 13 lequued to manitam all highwayo within its 
hounds, but by special custom the obligation may attach 
to a paiticiilai towiiahip oi distiict, and in ceitain cases 
tho oivnci of Imd is bound by tho conditions of his holding 
to keep a highway in lopaii Bieacli of the obligation is 
tieated ns a ciiminal oflcnce, and is piosecuted by indict- 
ment Budges, oil the other hand, and so much of the 
liighway as is immediately connected with them, are as a 
gouotal rule a chaigo on the county, and by 22 Henry 
VIII 0 5 tho obligation of the county is extended to 300 
yards of tho highway on either side of the budge A 
budge, like a highway, may be a buiden on neighboiuing 
land uttione temaoi Private ownets so biudened may 
somotimoa olaun a special toll fiom possongeis, called a 
“ toll tiavorso ” 

Extensive cliaugos in the law of highways havo been 
made by the lecent Highway Acts, viz , The Highway Act, 
1833 (6 and 6 Will IV c 60), and the amending Acte of 
1803 and 1864 It is no lougei possible foi a piivate 
ownoi, by dedicating a highway to tho public, to make 
the chaige of maintaining it a burden on the parish m all 
cases To oioaio a new highway of this chaiacter ho must 
give tliiuo months’ notice of Ins intentions to tho polish 
buivoyor, and a lucotiiig of vestry must then be called to 
oonsidoi whether the pioposed highway is worth tho expense 
of inaintoiuinco Should the vestry decide against it, the 
chaigo of maintenance will not foil on the parish, unless 
the justices of the peace at the next highway sessions decide 
other wiso 

Tho loading piiiiciple of the Highway Act, 1835, is to 
place tho highways undei the direction of parish surveyors, 
and to pi o vide for tho nooessaiy expenses by a rate levied 
on tho oooupiois of land Two oi more panshos may unite 
to fiiiin a distiict uiidei a district suiveyoi, and laige 
polishes may appoint more than one surveyor It is the 
duty of the aurvoyoi to keep the highways m repair, and if 
a highway IB out of ispair, the suiveyoi may be summoned 
bofoio justices and convicted in a penalty not exceeding £6, 
and ordered to complete the ropaiis within a limited tune 
Thu surveyor is likewise specially charged with tho removal 
of miibanoos on the highway, or any obstruction oi injury 
lendcimg it loss commodious to the public A highway 
nuisance may be abated by any person, and may be made 
tho 8ub)oot of indictment at common law The Act eon 
tains pioviBions simplifying the piooess by which a high- 
way may bo widened, enlarged, diverted, or stopped Tho 
nmcndmg Acts, while not interfering with the operation 
of tho principal Act, authorize the creation of highway 
disliicla on a larger scale The justices of a county may 
conveit it or any portion of it into a highway district to 
be governed by a highway board, tlie powers and responsi- 
bilities of which will be the same as those of the parish 
Buivoyor under tho former Act The board consists of 
representatives of the various parishes, called *‘way wot- 
dons,” togotliei with tho justices for the county residing 
within the district Salaries and similar expenses incurred 
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by the board aie chaiged on a distiiot fund to which 
the several parishes contiibuto, but each paiish icmaing 
separately lespousible foi the expenses of maintaining its 
own highways 

The Highway Act of 1835 specifies as offences foi which 
tlie dnvei of a caiiiage on the public highway may be 
unished by a fine, in luldition to any civil action that may 
e brought against him, — riding upon the cnit, oi upon 
any horse drawing it, and not having some otliei peison to 
guide it, unless tlieie be some person diiviiig it , negligence 
causing damage to person oi goods being conveyed on the 
highway, quitting his cart, or leaving contiol of the horses 
or leavmg the cart eo as to be an obstiuotion on the high- 
way , not having tlieownei’s name painted up, lefnsing to 
give the same , and not keeping on the left oi neni side of 
the road, when meeting any otliei cairtage ot horse This 
rule does not apply in the case of aeatnage meeting a foot- 
passenger, but a duvGi IS bound to use due caie to avoid 
dtiving agaiiist any peieon ciossing the Inghviay on foot 
At the aamo time a passenger ciossing the highway is also 
bound to use due care in avoiding vehicles, and the nieie 
fact of a clnvei being on the wiong side of the load would 
not be evidence of negligence in such a case 'VVhtn tlieie 
is a pubho crossing lu a stieet, tho diivei is bound to use 
special caio, and the oxpiession has been used that a oioss- 
ing IS the special propeity of tho foot passengets 

Tho “lule of the road” given above is peculiai to tho 
United Kingdom Cooley’s treatise on the Anie) ican law 
of Tot ts htatoa that “the custom of the country, m some 
States enacted into statute law, requires that whon 
teams approach and are about to pass on the highway, each 
shall keep to the right of tho centie of the tiavelled poition 
of the road ” The some appeals to be the general inle ou 
the contment of Em ope 

The excessive use of the highway by acts which in 
moderation ore lawful becomes a nuisance if it uiterfores 
with the pubhc ei^oyinent of the roadway Thus when a 
earner, having waioliouses on a pubhc stieet, occupied one 
side of the street m loadmg and unloading his waggons 
several hours at a time, so tlmt foot passengers weie incom- 
moded and no carnage could pass on that side, although 
there was room for two cainages on the opposite side, this 
was held to be a nuisance, and Lord EUcnboiougb lieM 
it to be a nuisance for stage coaches to stop in tho stieet 
for three quarters of an hour taking up and setting down 
passengers, for the “king’s highway was not to be used as 
a stable-yard ” In the same way, at common law a tiamway 
laid along a highway is a public nuisance, although it may 
bo shown to bo a common convenience The constiuction 
of tramways is now authorized by 33 and 34 Ticb c 78 

The Acts 24 and 25 Vict o 70, and 28 and 29 Viot 
c 83, regulate the use of locomotives on turnpike and other 
roads Ho engine so constructed as to be a public or private 
nuisance, is protected by these Acts YVben horses had been 
frightened by a traction engine, and the jury found that it 
was likely to fiighten horses and that the defendant knew 
it, he was held liable in damages 

Twrvpiki Aots — Many of the more important highways 
are placed under the management of hoards of commis- 
sionera or trustees Tho number of local and general turn- 
pike acts is very great Ho few er than thirty three general 
acts are mentioned in the index to the statutes — the first 
and pimoipal Act being 3 Geo. IV c 126 The tiustees are 
required and empowered to maintain, repair, and imjiiove 
the roads committed to their charge, and the expanses of 
the trust are met by tolls levied on persons using the load 
The vavioufl grounds of exemption from toll on tmnpike 
roads are all of a public character, e g , horses and carnages 
attending the sovereign or royal family, or used bysoldiers or 
volunteers in uniform, are free from toll In general horses 
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aiirl cariiages^ used in agiicultural worlt aro fieo from toll 
By tho Highways and Locomotives Act of 1878 (41 and 
42 Vict c 77) distill iipikod loads aie to become “mam 
roads,” and half the expense of niaiiitcaance la to bo 
paid out of tho county late Oidiuniy higU-ways may be 
dooUiod to be “main loads,” and “mam made "may be 
reduce I to tho status of oidinaiy highways 

In Bcotl ind the highway eystem will in future bo legu- 
latod fay liio Eoada and Biidgea Act, 1S78, which conics 
into opoiation at th.6 latest on tho 1st of Juno 1883, but 
mi> bo adopted sooner m any county From and aftm 
the commencement of the Act in each county, tho manage- 
ment and maintenance of the lugliways and bridges shall bo 
vested m the county loaJ trustees, viz , the oomaiissioneis 
of supply, ceit.iin elected tiiistees lepiesenting iitopayois 
in pciiielica, and others One of the consoqiieiicea of the 
oomiiicnoainont ot tho Act is the abolition ot tolls, statute 
liboui, causeway mail, md othci exactions for the main 
tenauoo of bridges ind highways, and .ill turnpike roads 
shall become highw'ays, and all highw ays shall bo open to 
the public fics of tolls and other cvactions Tlie county 
IS to bo divided iiitu distiicts imdci district committees, 
and county and distuct oQiceio are to bo appointed The 
expenses ot liighw ly management m each distuct (oi 
paiisL), tegothpi with a pioportion ot the general exi«euses 
of the Act, shUl bo levied by the trustees by an as&cssmeut 
oil the lands and heutagos within the distuct (oi parish) 
llighway, in tho law of the States of tho Ameuenn 
Union, genoially means i lawful public road, over which .ill 
cilizQiis are .illowod to p.iss and upass on foot, on horseback, 
lu caiiiagos, aud wiggons Sonietimcs it is held to bo 
lestiictod to couuty roads as opposed to town wajs In 
statutes dealing with oftonoes connected with tho highway, 
such as gaming, negligence ot caruers, .fee , “highway" m- 
oludos navignblo iivers But lu a etatute punishing with 
death tobbory on the highw ly, cailways were held not to 
be iiicluilo I 111 the teun In one c.ise it has been held that 
any w.iy is a highway which has been used as such for 
Jifty yo.u.. (b It) 

HILAUrON', Rr, abbot, the flist to introduce the 
monastic syhtem into Palestine, was bom of heathen paients 
at Tab.atha, about 5 miles to tho south of Q-azo, about the 
yen 288, wras suit when veiy young to Alexandiii to be 
eilacated, and theie became a convert to the Chiistian 
lehgion Attracted by the fame of St Anthony, he went 
to visit that saint m Ins solitude, and foi thwith became a 
diociplo Rotuiiiiiig to Palestine with some compamoiu. 
while still but a lad of fifteen, lie gave away all tho piopeity 
he had inheiited by the lecent death of Ins paients, and 
then withdrew iiUo loneliness in the deaeit between the se-i 
and tho mai-jhos on the Egyptian bolder In tins sohtarle ho 
obsBived the most iigid asceticism, and (to quote tho quaint 
ramaik of Biitlei) “ thought himself at liberty to practise 
ceitaiii mortifications which the respect we owe to our 
neighbour mates unseasonable in tho world” Twenty 
years of patient continuance in the way of life he had 
chosen for himself were rewarded, we aie told, with mna- 
culous gifts aud with rapidly gi owing fame , disciples and 
imitators multiplLed to the numbei of two or three thousand, 
and all owned tho spiritual oveisight of Hilarion Informed 
by revelatiou when aiityfiva yeais old of the death of 
Anthony, he undertook an extended tour into Egypt, where 
he Visited all the scenes of that saint’s labouts, aftoi wards 
he removed in the company of a favourite disciple, 
Hosyohius, into Sicily, wheie, however, his popnlauty 
lendeied impossible the quiet and retirement which were 
congenial to hia habits , a fnithei migration to Epidaurus 
thus became necessary , and ultimately ho found a resting- 
place in Ojprus, the dioceso of his old friend Epiphanins, 
where in a lonely cell amongst some almost inaccessible 
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rocks ho died in 371 According to Sozomen his festival 
was observed iii Palostmo with gieat solemnity as euily as 
the 6th century , lie is now oommemoi itcil by the Homan 
Church on Oc'obei 21st His eailiest biogiapheii won 
Epiphanius and Jerome 

HILAIIIUS, 01 IIiLAEUs (HiLiVKx), bishop of Rome 
from 461 to 467, who acconliiig to some authoiities had 
attained to the ai cbidiaconale as eaily as the yeai 117, is 
known to haio been a deacon and to have acted as legate 
of Leo the Oieat at the “ lobbcr ” synod of Ephe sns m 
449 There he so vigoiously defended the conduct of 
Flavian m deposing Eutyches that he was thiown into 
piiison, w'hence he had gieat difficulty m making liis escape 
to Rome Chosen to succeed Loo on Novcmbei 12, 46 1, 
he issued a buef deyule cathoheu, in winch he anathematized 
Futychea, Nestonns, and Diosomus, and leaffiimed the 
decisions of the councils of Nice, Ephesus, and Clialceclon 
In 463 he held at Rome a council which put a stop to some 
prevalent abuses, paiticularly to that of bishops appointing 
then own snccessore His pontificate was also marked by 
a successful encioachment of tho pipal autlioiity on the 
metropolitan lights of the French and SjJaiiidi bieiatchy, 
and by a 1 esistance to the toleiation edict of Anthemius, 
winch ultimately caused it to be lec-illed Uilamis, who 
died November 17, 467, was succeeded by Simplicius 

HILARIES, St, of Ailes (c 493-449), an eminent pre- 
late aud an able if unsuccessful defender of the libci ties of 
the Galhcan Church, was boin about 403, and in caily 
yonth entered the abbey of Loiins then 2 »'-'sirled o\ci by 
lus kinsman Honoiatus (St Houoio) Having succociltd 
Honoiatua in the bisho^nic of Ailcs m 429, he set about 
the discbaige of his e^iiscoxial functions with uiiusu.il cncigy 
and zeal Following the exanqde of St Augnstino, he is 
said to have oigamzed his cathcrlial clcigy into a “ congre- 
gation,” devoting a great pait of then time to social exeicisos 
of ascetic tehgion As biahoii of Ailes ho held tho laiiL ot 
metropolitan of Vienne and Naibuimc, and in this capacity 
ho came into collmon in 444 with Leo the Gieat oii the 
question of the deposition of one of his bishops (Cheli 
donius) , this quaiiel lesultod in his being depiivcd of his 
lights as metiopohtan to consecrate bishops, c.ill synods, 
or exeicwe ecclesiastical oveisight in the luovinco, and in 
the edict of yaleiituuan HI , so imjioitant in tho lustoiy of 
the Galilean Church, “ ut episcojiis Gallicams omiiibusquo 
pro lege esset quidquid apostolicfs sodis auotoiitns saiixis- 
fict ” He died in 419, and lus name was afteiwaids intiu- 
dncedinto the Roman maityiology foi commcmuicitiun on 
the 5th of May Hilaiius enjoyed duinig his lifetime a 
high leputation foi leaining and eloquence as well as foi 
piety, his extant works (Tzto JIon<ncd% Ai (‘laimva, 
JBimeopt and Metium %n Genehin) compare favouiably with 
any similai hteraiy pioduolions of that period A iioeiii, 
JDe Piomdenifo, usually included among tho wiitings of 
Prosper, is sometimes bLo attiibutcd to Hilaiy of Ailes 
HILARIES, St, bishop of Pictavmm (roitiere), an 
eminent “doctor” ot the Wostoin L'lmich, sonietimcs 
refened to as the “ malleus Arianoium ” and the “ Atha.- 
nasius of the West,” was born at Poiliei'. about the end 
of the 3d century a d His parents, who weio jiagans 
of distmction, afforded him evety means of acquuiiig a 
good education, and to the ordinary accoraidisliineiits of an 
educated gentleman ilieie was added m Ins case wliab had 
even then become somewhat laro in the West, some know- 
ledge of Greek After he had attained to manhood his 
attention was diieetod to the Old and New Testament 
waitings, with the result that he became convinced of tho 
tiuih of Christianity, and along with hig wife and his 
danghtei received the sacrament of baptism We bai e no 
means of knowing the natuie oi duration of the soi vices 
which he rendered the chuich dining the period which im 
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inedmUly followed liig admissiion vnthin its pale^ but he 
appears to have continued to reside in Poiticib, and so 
gieat was the lespeot in wlnoh he came to bo held by the 
citizens there that about 3D 3, although still a maiiied man, 
lie was by tlio unanimous voice elected bishop At that 
time Auanism, which niidei imperial protection had over- 
spiead the Eastein, was now undei similni auspices thieaten- 
ing also to ovoirun the Westoin Chuich , to lesist and repel 
the iiiuption v/as the gieat task which Hilaiy now set 
himself to achieve One of his first steps was to secuie the 
e-scominunication, by those of the Galhcan hieiarchy who 
still 1 era lined oitliodov, of Satuimnus, the Allan bishop of 
Ailes, along with Uisacius and Valens, two of the most 
piommont of the suppoitera of that pielate About the 
same time he wiote to the omperor Constantins a remon 
stiance against the peiaecutions by which the Arians had 
sought to Cl usli their opponents (AtZ CoiiafantiiiOT A 
Jjibe^ Ptimus, of winch the most piobable date la 355) 
His labouis foi the triumph of oithodovy weie not in the 
fiist iiistaneo, liowcvcr, crowned with success , for at the 
synodofBiLcu.u (Beziers), summoned m 356 by Constantins 
with the piofcssod pm pose of settling the long-standing dis- 
putes, Ililaiy was by an impeual lescript banished along 
with Rhodaniis of Toulouse to Pluygia, in which exile he 
spent noaily torn yeaia Prom this hostile legion, howevei, 
ho continuod to govein hia diocosc without undue difficulty, 

110 siiocossoi having been nominated to the see , while at 
the same time ho found loisuie foi tho piepaiation of two 
of the most impoitant of his contiibntions to dogmatic and 
poleziiioal theology, the DeSifno(i%b, or DeFide (hientalmni, 
an epistle addi essed m 358 to the bishops in Gaul, Germany, 
and Biitain, expounding the true views (sometimes veiled 

111 •inibiguuus woids) of tho Oiiontal bishops on the Trmi- 
tui.in oontioveisy, and tho De Ti%nitate Libi% XII , com- 
posed in 35 9 and 3G0, in which, foi the hist time, it was 
successfully attempted to expiess in the Latin tongue the 
theological subtleties and loflnements which had been 
okboiatod with tho aid of the more flexible language of 
Giooco The fuimei of these woiks was not entirely 
appioved by some of tho membeis of his own party, who 
thought ho had shown too great foibeaiance towarda the 
Allans, and had oxpiossed himself too hopefully as to tho 
possibilities of an ultimate reconciliation of the contending 
views , to thou criticisms he replied in the Apologetioa ad 
liepi ehenbm ea Libi i dt Si/nodu liebpojisa In 359 Hilary 
aftoivdod the convocation of bishops at Seleucia m Isauna, 
whole, along with the Egyptian Atlianasians, he joined tho 
Iloraoiousiaii majoiity against the Aiianizmg paity headed 
by Acacius of Goisarea, tlionoe ho betook himself to Con- 
stantinoplo, and, in a petition {Ad Conatantium A-ugust-am 
Lihe) Serundus) peisonally presented to the empeior in 360, 
repudiated the peisonnl calumnies of Ina enemies and 
sought to vindicate his Tiinitaiian principles His urgent 
and icpoatod loquost to be permitted a public discuB- 
Bion with his opponents, especially with Uisacras and 
Valons, proved at last so inconvenient that he was sent 
hack to Ills diocese, which, accordingly, he appears to have 
roaohod about 361, within a very short time of tho accession 
of Julian Though he was leceived m his diocese with 
oveiy demonstration of joy, he yet found Ariamsm strong 
enough there to demand his best energy and skill for the 
next two 01 three years , but in 304, extending his efforts 
once more beyond Gaul, he impeached Auxentius, bishop 
of Milan, and a man high in the impeual favour, as hetero- 
dox Summoned to appear bofoie the emperor (Valen- 
tinian) at Milan and there maintain his chaiges in person, 
Hilary had the mortification of hearing the supposed heretic 
give answers entirely satisfactory to all the q[uestions which 
were pioposed , nor did hxs (doubtless sincere) denunciation 
of tho metropolitan as a hypocrite save himself from an 


Ignominious expulsion fiom Milan as a distnibei of the 
peace of the chuich In 3b5 he published tho Coni'! a 
Attanos vel Auxenlmm Mediolanensem Libti , in connexion 
With the controversy , and also (but peihaps at a somewhat 
earlier date) the Contra Constantinm Aiiguatum LiLa , in 
which he pronounced that lately deceased empeior to have 
been 4.ntichrist, a lebeL against God, “ a tyrant w'hose solo 
object had been to make a gift to tho devil of that woild 
for which Christ had suffered ” The lata ycais of Hilary’s 
life were spent m comparative quiet and retirement, devoted 
in part to the preparation of his expositions of the Psalms 
{TiLiUatm supei Faalmoa), for which he w as largely indebted 
toOiigen, of his Commentar tus zn Eeangehum Matthau, 
a work of no oxegetical value , and of Ins no longer extant 
tieatibB on the book of Job He died 13th January 368 
His gieat energy and zeal, courage and perseveiance, 
rendered him a veiy influential ecclesiastic during hi9 life , 
while, in virtue at once of the depth and acuteness of his 
intellect and of the wide extent of his knowledge, he holds 
the very highest lank amongtlieLatin wiitcis of his century 
Designated already by Augustine as “theillustnoas doctoi 
of the churches,” he by his works cxeitedan mci easing in- 
fluence m latei centuues , and by Pius IX he was formally 
leoognized as “ umversie ecclesim doctoi ” at the synod of 
Bordeaux in 1851 Hilaiy’s day m the Roman calendar 
is January 14 , tho English “ Hilaiy Term ” begins on the 
11th and ends on the 31st 

Of Hilary's w oiks, which inoluile, hewdos those already mcntioneil , 
some iniuor tieitiscs, thuc Iia\e been seieisl editions, of which the 
most woithy of montion oie that of Eiasmus (Basel, 1S2S, 1126, 
1528), tile jBeneilictine by Content (Pans, 1003 , lepimted by 
Mallei, Veioue, 1780), and that ot Migne in the Patiologico Oursua 
Oomptetua IIis biogiephy by Poituiiatus piobably dates fiom 
about the middle of the Slh century , othoi soiulos foi the facts of 
tho life of llilaiy arc tho numeious incidental notices to be met 
With in his own wiitiugs and m those of Jerome, Sulpicius Ssi eius, 
and Giegoiy ot Toms See Boinkens, JTxlanus v Poicticra (1864) 

HILDA, oi Hud (614-680), usually called St Hilda, a 
Saxon lady whose name is intimately associatod with Iho 
histoiy of the early Engbsli church and of early English 
literntuie She was a member of the royal family of 
Nortbumbria, her father Heierio being a nephew of King 
Edwin , and it was along with hei i oyal kinsman that, as a 
gill of fourteen, she received baptism at the Lands of 
Paulinns Duiing the pagan reaction winch followed 
Edwin’s defeat and death, Hilda was tempted to settle with 
hei widowed sister Hereswith at the monastery of Chelles, 
12 miles from Pans, but she was recalled to England 
by Bishop Aidan, the missionoiy fiom Iona, and m 649, 
two years after her consecration as a nun, she was appointed 
to succeed Heru the abbess of Heortea or Hartlepool 
When, m fulfilment of the vow which he had made before 
the doeisivB battle with Penda, Oswy came to dedicate his 
daughter to God, it was to the caie of Hilda that he 
entrusted her In 658 the abbess founded the famous mon- 
astery on the clifis at Streoneshalh or Whitby, and for tho 
next twenty-two years she ruled with laio ability and 
virtue over the double community of monks and nuns which 
gathered round her Among those who shed the most 
abiding lustre on the ostahlisliment were St John of 
Beverley and the Saxon poet Ctedmon Hilda died, full of 
years, in 680, monined by her nuns as their common mother 
There is a St Hilda’s church both at South Shields and at 
Hartlepool, and the latter preserves her efldgy on its ancient 
seal At Whitby the tradition long lingered that on a 
Bummer forenoon, when the sun, shone in the highest 
windows of the north part of the abbey, a figure of Lady 
Hilda could be discerned, and the fossil ammonites of the 
neighbourhood are popularly known as St Hilda’s snakes 
See Bede, .ffocf JSm#,xxiv , DrG Young, JSist ofWhUbg, 
1817, Sir Outhbert Sharp, flwf. of SariUpool, 1816 
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IIILDBUIIG nAUREN (in old lecord i IfiHpet slaisut and 
ViUti HtljKtti), tlio thii'f town of a (iiclo in tlin flut.liy of 
Sii'i.L ’MLiiiingLii, (tpiihiuj, i-i siluiituil in i with* .indfiuitful 
\ illuy on till. iiiLi AVoua <iiul on tho 'Wtiia lailway, 10 
milt-s soutli end oi Moininyon by idil It tlio boat ol .i 
ciiJo luuit, lit a ( iiui b ot apiioal, xnd ot tlio jury eouit foi 
till duoliy Tho slii.Lt':i iLic wido and logulii, and tlio 
iniiKip.il Inuldiiiy) lUu tho foimei of tho duchy, 

eiOLttd lOHj-0"), now nM.d ns liuiALkb, with ,1 pnlc in 
whiih lliLic i*. 1 inonumont to Queen Louisu of PiubMa , 
tho old town liouic, tlu Go.einniLut hiuldiugs, tho gymna- 
sium Clotted in 1877, tho nminal sciiiinaiy , .ind tho lunatic 
asyimn A nunmnn'iit h w Lem eicctod to those of tho 
citi/ciw vho died ni tho Fi men rimsian Wai of 1870-71 
Tho iii'iinifactuie. .no \ciy xaiunii, and indndo linen 
faliiiM, (.loth, piiiiei 111 will, toys, buttons, optical instiu- 
inciits, ngiicultiiial maLhiniM, kmvos mineial i\ateis, con- 
ilon Ld boups, ind coiKleuscd iiiilL Tho yiopulation in 
1877) waa 3102 

Ifildliui^h msi n L(l(iii"iil in thi lttheiiuni\ to tho counts of 
10 uiii 111 nr, liiiiii whoiu It 1) issid iiilu tin nnssf Ssion of the lUikos of 
SiMtnj In ItiS] itlin line till < ipitil of n piinLipility, wliiehm 
ItJO w IS iniiti il to E) IV Ml iniiigi u 

niLDERETir (IliDvinri r, Giiuiulut, Antniirna) of 
Lq M.uii and ntti'iwaids of Touii, a piumniont chuuU 
loaJut, and ono of the best Latin •niitcis of Ins rcntuiy, 
was bom about 10 jS at La\ udin iiiai VendOmo, became 
a impil of tho fainuus Deioiigaiiua of Toms, and mado so 
gioit piogiess in dl tho learning of tho timo that ho was 
miduhoul mi‘ittn of tho scliuul, atclidcacun, and finally, in 
1097, bishop ot Lo Muib In tho bigiritungof hw episco 
pato iiiueh trouble was caused him by tho jealousy of his 
doan, (iodfioy, who lud an used him of immoiahtyj but 
filially ho suetcodod in fully vindicating his innoconce llo 
no\t lud to oncountor tho pcisocutums of Wilhani Eufus, 
who hid oiptured the city, and these piovod so haiassing 
that ho ultimately felt it nccoss, uy to withdiaw to Itomo, 
With tho iiitoalwii ot icsigiiiiig his chitgo, but Fopo 
Paseluhs 11 doehnod to give him his lolcnse On his 
rctuin to Lo Alans, Ilildobeit found tho dioceso m a stoto 
of gioit eottiniotian, which had boon caused by the pieacjung 
of Ifeiiiy tho Oeaeon , but he speedily succeeded in lestor- 
iiig oidoi aftei ho hid huushod the agitatoi About 1125 
ho was tiaiislatod, nnitli dgaiiist lua will, to the see of 
Toms, fliul soon afteiwoids he held the imjioitant synod 
of Nantca, conveiiod fin thopuiposo of collecting tho abuBos 
and teiininatiiig the disuidoi which had so long prevailed 
in Ciittany' A dispute with Louis the Fat about tho 
lights of ecclesiastical patronage biought him into much 
distavoni with that monarch, but their mutual lelatious 
had mnch improved Lefoio tlio death of Hildeberfc, which 
took place on Decombai IS, 113i Fiom some wiiteis 
ho has lecBived tho name ot Saint, but his name occuis m 
no miityiologj 

Till) woiks of Iliklcbcit, whieh include Icttois, Boimons, and 
pociiis, IS well IS foimd aontiibiiliom to pliilosouliy and dogmatio 
theologv, have heon edited liy Boiuigmdio (Pails, 1708), md in. 
part both by Baluzo and Muiatoii (See also Galland’s BxblvOheea 
F’alitim, lol XIV ) The poems, winch aio on vety aoiions sub 
leots, mo disligaied by many faults of metio and defects of style, 
but iiPVd tlioless enjoyed gicit popnltiuty in then time, and weie 
fioipiontlj used as classics in the schools of Ft once end Italy, as 
oho well) the lettois, of whicli the literary mciit is gi eater (129 m 
3 books) Tho scimons am often eloixuont and instiuctiyo, hut 
gcnoiilly ovcilu.aded with imagciyoiid disfigiued by on exeassiye 
USB of tho allegorical method of inteixiietation The tendency to 
Miiiolatiy IS stiongly developed in them , and the JDe Ocena JDommt 
has an histoiical interest, as exhibiting the hist instaoioe of the use 
of tho woiJ ti iiisubstaiitiation Tho Toaetatus do gueftittoTna g 
eorvflu,tv, i,arms it a/nTuec is an imitation, of Boetins, and the i/bi afts 
PhilosopTiia hos its souices in earlier Batin authors, aud especially 
m Ciooio and Seneca The TraetaMia tkeologieus appears to hove 
determined the foim of latei systems, and thus to bo of import 
anoa m the hiaioiy of dogmatic theology, His method is first to 
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laj down the thesis, whii h is then sniipoitcd by sciipluie pioofs 
iiul by passagis Iioin the fathcis, osjicci illj fioiii Aiigiislinc, hi 
linillj piOLiidslw ditiilfd iigumuit lo disposi of difliculUcs ,uid 
ob|Lttlulis with i oiisiiU 1 ibli iicutLUtss, and witliout that i xlo&sii o 
subtlity which iliiinitui/cd latci siholistic wiitcis 

ITILDEBllAND See Gbli.oiiY VII 
niLDEBIlANDSLIED This invaluable example of 
Old German allitcintivo pootiy is containccl in a MS oiigi 
nallv belonging to tho libraiy of Fulda, and now piebeivecl 
at Cassel It is wutten on tho fii&t and last pages of a 
Aolninc of Biblical and theological contents by two con 
tcmx>or.ny bands appaiently belonging to the beginning of 
the Dth century The conclusion of tho poem is nnfoitu- 
nately wanting, evidently tiom want of space Fioni such 
misieadmgs as vian for man, and puas for iviias oi was (with 
p lor the Ilunio w feign feometimcs used lieie at in Old 
English AISS ), it is manifest that oiii text wms not wiittcn 
dowu fiom niemoiy, — as has often boon assumed, — but is 
a tiinaciipt fiom an oldoi oiiginol This conclusion is 
confirmed by the state of the language of the fiagment, 
i/hich shows a canons mixtiuo of Low and High Geiman 
foims that tan novot have existed m any Imtig dialect of 
Geimany, hut can only bo explained a& the result of an 
attcmx>t made by a Low Goiman sciibe to ad nit tho foiins 
of a lligh Geininn oiiginal to his aoiuaculai idiom 

The fingincnt is mostly taken up with a diilogiio 
between Hiltlobmud and lus sou Iladnbiand When 
irildebtond followed his mastoi Theodoizo the Gieat, 
exiled fiom Italy by Odoacoi, ho left his jouiig wife 
and an infant child behind him At lus letuiu to his 
old home, aftei thiity years’ absence at the Hunnio couit, 
he IS mot by a young wamoi and cliallongod to single 
combat Befoie the light begins, Hildebiaiul, asking 
for the name of his opponent, and discovoiing lus own 
son in him, tiios to aveit tho fight, but in vain “Then 
they let then lioises run with their sharp speais, and then 
they hewed then white shields until they weio beaten 
to pieces with thou weapons ” With these words the flag- 
mont stops abiuiitly, giving no clue as to tho issue of the 
combat It is certain, bowevet, fiom allusions to the tale 
made in the Old Noise Asmundu Saga, that it must Lave 
been fatal to Iladubmnd ^ Bub in the latci tiaditions both 
of the Old Noise Thidiiks Saga (13th ceiiLiuy), and the so- 
called tThw/ei a Htldehanddted , — a Geiman popiilai song 
pieserved in eeveial veisions dating fiom the 15Ui to tho 
17th centiuy, but evidentlyoiigiiiating at an eailiei time,® — 
Hodabrand is lopioaented as defeated simply, and obliged 
to lecognize his fatliei 

The Hildihi aiidsaed 'f.Ds clisoovoicd sud published foi tho fiiet 
tune as a piose stoiy, is eiily as 1729 hut it wis not till 1812 
that its metiicil charactoi nns iccogniz<.d by tho biothcis Giinini * 
Since that tune numeious lopiints and riitical editions have been 
published, among which Lnohni inn’s text “ holds tlic loicmost lank 
as to ciiticftl exactness md sogacitv, Blthoiigli some of the inetiicil 
lules laid down by Liohmonn, and followed in his text, liavo since 
been shown not to be ipphcable to the Old Geiman slliteiative 
veisn m whirh the SiJdeStamlsIted is wiittpii " 

HILDEBRANDT, Editakd (1817-1868), was bom in 
1817, ond seived his teim as appientioo to his fathei, a 
hoase-painter at Dantzio He was not twenty when he 
came to Beilin , wheie he was taken in h an d by W ilhelm 
I See Hnllenhoff and Scheier, Donkmalei, p 264 
a booaiunm’a edition, and Uhlmd, Alto hooh wid mtde) deutscho 
YcSMlieiOes, i 830 foil 

’ See J G Bckliaid, Oowmtntani% de teBus Fianoim mienialis, 
Wurzburg, i 864 foil 

< JHe beiden BMesten denttsehen Qedichte aus dem S*'" Jahth 
hamsgegtdien duioh die Bruder anmn, Cassel, 1812 

Given m IdnllenholT and Scheier, Denht/idler diutsoher Poesieund 
JPiosit, 2d ed , Berlin, 1873, Ko u A hthogi sxihic fttcsumls of the 
M3 was pnhhBhod by "W Giimm, Gottingen, 1830, ondaphotogiapliie 
by E Sieveis, HoUe, 1872 

* See especially P Vettei, Zum Mttipilli, Vienna, 1872, and M 
Bu^ei, J)w (tli md angdsaohsisohe y&al,mst, Halle, 187b {reprinted 
ftom the Zwtaidw^JviT dmtsoM Fhdolopa, to ), 
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Kiaase, a painter oE sea pieces Like other ai tists who liare 
earned a name for subtle and lapid execution, he worked 
at hidb in a foimal, smooth, and timid fi&hion Seveial 
eaily pieces evhibited aftei liia death, — abreakwatei, dated 
183R, ships lu a breeze off Swinemunda (1840), and other 
canvases of this and the following yeEir, — show Hilde- 
biandb to have been a caieful student of nature, with 
inborn talents kept down by the conventionalisms of the 
foimal school to which Krause belonged It is difficult to 
say what the outcome of Lis ait would have been if Hilde- 
biandt had not felt other induencea than those of hia native 
schools Accident made him acquainted with masteipiecea 
of French art displayed at the peiiodical exhibitions of the 
Berlin Academy, and these awakened liis cuiiosity and 
envy He made up his bundle and wandered to Fans, 
wheie, about 1812, he entered the ateliei ot Isahey and 
became the companion of Lepoittevin In a shoit time he 
sent home pictmes v/hich might have been taken lor copies 
fiom those ai tists Gradually he mastered the tricks of 
touch and the mysteiious secrets of effect in which the 
Fiench at this peiiod weio alieady so perfect He also 
aoquiied the neoessaiy skill in painting figuiea, and having 
done this he letuined to Germany, miaui passable m techni- 
cal execution, aud well skilled in the rendering of many 
kmda of landscape foims IIis pictures of Fiench streot 
life, done about 1843, me impiossod with the stamp of the 
Pans school, but they levealat the same time a spirit eager 
foi novelty, quick at grasping, equally quick at lendeiing, 
momentary changes of tone and atmosphere in varying space 
and medium Aftei 1843 Hildobraudt, uudei theiufiuence 
of Humboldt, extended Ins travels, and m 1864-66 he 
actually went round the world But whilst Ins expeiieuco 
booatno enUiged hia powers of ooncentiation broke down 
He lost the taste for detail in seeking foi scenic bicadth, 
and a fatal facility of hand diminished the value of his 
works foi all those who look foi composition and haimony 
of huo as necessary ooDOomitaiits of tono and touch In oil 
ho giadually i>roduced loss, in water colouis moie, than at 
ffiat, and bis fame will probably rest on the sketches which 
ho made in tho latter foim, many of which are known to the 
genet al pablio by means of chionio-lithogiaphy His course 
may boat be oompaiod to that of a meteor, being breath- 
lessly lapid, brilliant, and ohatged with colour No other 
had the same ait of combining elements singly unpictuiesque 
into a picturesque and stiiking whole, and this chiefly by 
coiitiosta of tint and obsoivation of natural phenomena 
Fantasies m red, yellow, and opal, sunset, suniise, and 
moonshine, distances of hnndieds of miles like those of the 
Andes and the Himalaya, narrow streets in the bazaars of 
Cauo 01 Suez, panoramas as seen from mastheads, wide 
cities like Bombay or Pekin, narrow stiips of desert with 
measureless expanses of sky, — all alike display the h avura 
of a mastei who had innumeiahle admiieis in his day on 
account of this facility, aud desei ved all the admiration he 
received, subiect to the merited leproach that all these fiie 
works would have been more satisfactory if combmed with 
deepei meditation on the art of composition and moie 
patient study of detail Ilildebrandt died young at Berhn, 
on tho 25lh of Octobm 1868 His pictures me scattered 
m vast numbers throughout Germany But good selections 
are accessible m tho royal palaces and m the collaotionb of 
Borsig, Baabe, and Bavene at Berlin 

IIILDEBEANDT, Theodob (boin at Stettin 1804, died 
at Dusseldorf 1874), was a disciple of the painter Schadow, 
and, on Sohadow’s appointment to the presidency of a new 
academy m the BheuisU provinces m 1828, followed that 
master to Dusseldorf Bred in the academy of Berlin, aud 
finished under Rchadow (1820-24), Hildebrandt began 
by painting piotuies illustrative pf Goethe and Shakesp^ue, 
but m ibis form he followed the traditions of the stage 
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rathoi than the laws of natuie His artificial modes of 
thought wore not, howevei, without admirers, and he pio- 
dneed lapidly Faust and ilephistopheles (1824), Faust and 
Margaiet (1826), and Lear and Cotdelia (1828) He visited 
the Netherlands with Schndow in 1828, and wandeied 
alone in 1830 to Italy , bat travel did not alter his style, 
though it led him to cultivate al ternately eclecticism and 
realism At Dusseldorf, about the yeai 1830, he pioduced 
Borneo and Juliet, Tancred and Cloiinda, and othei noiks 
of the same kind which deseived to be classed with eailiei 
ones , but during the same peuod he exhibited (1829) the 
Bobber and (1832) the Captain and his Infant Bon, 
examples of an affected but kindly i ealism which captivated 
tho public of the time, and maiked to a ccitam extent an 
epoch m Piussian art The pictuie which made Hilde- 
brandt’s fame is the Murder of tho Children of King 
Edward, of which the onginal, afterwaidsfiequently copied, 
stiH belongs to the Spiegel collection at Halbeisladt It 
challenges comparison with a similar composition by Paul 
Delaroche, though rathei to Hildebrand t's disadvantage 
Hildebrandt chose the moment when the childien aie 
asleep, and the murdei ers pause ore they smothei then 
victims with a pillow Delarocho with subtler sense of 
artistic propriety repiesented the piincoa seated on then 
bed, nnconscious of the near approach of then assassins, 
whose vicinity is betrayed by a stieak of light at the 
bottom of tho door and the watching of a dog The 
execution of Delaioche is spirited and delicate, that of 
Hildebiandt finished and smooth But the Getman master, 
who was below Bohn and Sohadow in powci, is also 
naturally far below his French competitor Compaiativ oly 
late in lifo Hildebiandt tiled his powers as an histoiical 
painter m pictures lepresentmg Wolsey and Henry VIII , 
but he lapsed again into the romantic lu OtholLo and 
Dosdemona, a fan leplica of which, in Bchulto’s collection 
at Dusseldoit, gives a good idoa of his shiny, ineffective, 
technical execution Aftei 1847 Hildebiandt gave himself 
up to portrait painting, and in that bianch succeeded in 
obtaining a large practice 

HILDEGABD (1098-1179), commonly referred to as St 
Hddegard, abbess, “piophetess," and a figiue of some con- 
sequence m the histoiy of medueval mysticism, was born of 
noble parents at Bockheleim in the countship of Bponhoim, 
diocese of Mainz, m 1098 (or 1099), and from hei eighth 
yeai was educated at the Benedictine cloistei of Disiboden 
beig (Mons Disibodi) in the piincipolity of Zweibrucken, 
now m Bhenish Bavaria, wlieie Jutta, sistei of the count 
of Sponheim, was at that time abbess From eailiost 
childhood, we learn ftom Hildegard herself, she was ac- 
customed to see visions which incicascd in frequency and 
vividnasa as she approached the age of womanhood, these, 
however, she foi many years, though with great pain, 
kept almost wholly secret, nor was it until she had reached 
her forty-thnd year (1141) that she felt constrained at 
last to divulge them Committed to writing by her in- 
timate fiiend the monk Godefridus, they now form the 
first and most important of Iier punted woiks, entitled 
Sffonas (probably an abbreviation for "soiens vias” or 
“ noBce vias Domini”) s Fimonim et HevelaUomvm 
in , and completed m 1 16 1 In 11 47 St Bernard of Clair- 

vamr, liaving come to Bingen while engaged in preaching 
the new crusade throughout Germany, chanced to hear of 
Hddegard's revelations, and on inquiry became so con- 
vmced of their reality that ho not only wrote to her a 
letter cordially acknowledging her as a prophetess of Ood, 
but also successfully advocated her recognition as such, by 
hrs foend and fornaer pupil Pope Eugenius III in the 
synod of Treves (1148) In the same year Hildegard, 
who meanwhile had succeeded Jutta as abbess at Dieibo 
denberg, and had attracted overflowing numbers to that 
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cloiBlor, miyiatcd along -witli oigMoDn of hci nnna to a now 
consent at Rui)ortsberg noai Bingen, ovei which ‘.ho pie- 
taiclecl during the lemaindor of lici life I*y meaM of 
voluminoas couespondenoe, as well as by oiiteabiic joainejs, 
in the course of which she was unacaiied m the oveiciso 
of hci gift of prophecy, she wielded for many ytars an 
increasing influencQ upon her coiitomporanes, — aninfluoncc 
dou.btlc'^s duo to tlis fact that she heiself was so fully 
imbued With the ino&t widely difFuaod feelings and beliefs, 
fears and hopes, oE hci time Amongst her coriebpoiidents 
weie Popes Anastasiua TV and Hadrian IV , the enipoiois 
Conral III and rredoiick I , and also the theologun 
Gmbeit of Gembloux, -nho Bubmitted numerous questions 
111 dogmatic for Iiei deteinimation It doaeives to bo 
specially montioned to her cicdit that, though zealously 
opposed to tho Gatliaii&ts, she btood almost alone in 
maintaining tint the image of God ought to be respected 
Qien in. them, and that theiefore they ought not to bo 
killed She died in 1179, but has iievm been canon 
i/ad, her naino, however, was received into the Roman 
maityrology m the 15tli centuiy, Soptomber 17th being 
tho day lined foi her commeuioiation Her biography, 
which was written by two contompoianes, Godefiidus and 
Thoodoiu.ua, was first printed at Cologne m 1566, and 
has fiequently boon reproduced in various foima amco 
that date 

Tho works of HiUegard, m siiaition to tho Seivia» slioodv men 
tioncd, moliido Divinornin epat um wnjihcis /lowimis » lutlici 
to uiinublishtd tieatiso cout lining later visions and ititlations, 
many of them iclnting to and modioal questions , Vita, 

nusizloiitmt also unpabh&liod , Xiwfof Stllupoit mil I>isiboa , 
Et,posilwit» of the ruk ol &t Benedict, and of tho Athanasum creed, 
Leltar t, and EcAartations Whilo liot “visions " on such themes of 
the Cluiiitini ii-ltgion as Qod aud His kingdom, tho ohiiroh and its 
mj lUealinuon to Christ, mast be rtgudul as ciudo and evtiaviganl 
oveu to msinity, it la im.'gossiblo to deny all ethicil oi iclicious 
value to her oaincst doiiuiaiations of tlit coiiuiitions of tho cleigy 
and im-ndicant ordois, oi to tho iiiteiiso exiiussioiw (howevci 
ignoiant and iiiincilict) of the life long aspiiations of a mind 
ao biniriilirlv uuslUisIi and unwoihlly ss hcis Thi,A't»tn«w mn. 
ininted in 131d ftiitl again in 1028 Tho Ejnstolitrum Lxhci (Hist 
pnhlialiod 111 I^iflO) appciTS with some otliei Opuaeuht in tho Max 
EiM Vit Pah , Tol tMii, and in Ifaitene and DniandS 
Anijilwima CfoUcclio,yo\ ii I'ho Owmmfoim vol cvovii of 
Migno’a Piihatojjiie Cuisita Completua Sco Jleinors, 2k Sanclce . 
ITutUgctnUi, vita, auiiptii, tatntis (170^, Dahl, J>ic hciliga Hilda | 
j7(«d(lSJ2) , Goiios, Du, ChiiMulu, MysiiL 

HILDESr, a town of Piussia, in. tho goveiament and i 
circle of Diissoldoif, on tho Ittorbacli It is a station on 1 
the Blietiish railway, and has a considerable mnnufactuie 
of Bilks, both pure and ini3k.ed, calico, and machinery , it 
also possesses a deaconess institute During the la<^t half 
centuiy ita growth haa been wpid While in 1816 the | 
population numbered only 2056, it amounted in 1875 to 
671*59 Hiiden was constituted a town in 1861 

HELDESHEIM, the chief town of a district in the pro 
vinca of Hanovoi, Piussia, is beautifully situated on the 
right bank of the Innerste, 1 6 miles south east of Hanover 
by 1 ail way It has a very antique and quaint appearance, 
and 13 burrounded by old ramparts which have been con- 
verted into shady alleys and promenades The stieets oio 
for the most part nairow and irregular, and contam many 
old houses with overhanging upper stones and richly and 
curiously adorned wooden fagades The town is the seat 
of a district governorship, a high court of justice, two 
justico courts, a general snperintendency of the Evangeh- 
cal Church, and a Roman Oatholic chapter The Catholic 
cathedral, which occupies the site of a building foimded 
by Louis the Pious m 818, dates from the middle of tho 
11th century It is chiefly lemtuckable for the antiquities 
and notable woiks of aifc connected with it, mduding 
the bronze doors executed by Bishop Bernward, with 
reliefs from tho history of Adam and Christ, tho ao- 
called Inaensaule, at one tune believed to have been 


elected, bcfoio it was transferied to its piesent site, in 
honoui of tho Saxon idol Irmin, bub now legaided as be- 
loiiging to an old Roman aquoducb, tho Ohiist column 
by Bishop Boinu'aid, adorned with leliofa from the histoiy 
ot the Saviour, a biazen font of the 13th century, two 
candelabia ot tho 12th century, the sarcophagus of St 
Godehaid, tho tomb of St Epiphanins, and an iimnense 
number of minor ai tides of ecclosiastical furnituie The 
lose-bush on tho wall of tho ciypt is alleged to be a 
thousand years old Among the other churches those of 
‘,pceinlintoio-itarB St Qodohaid’s church, completed in 1172 
ind rostoied lu 1863, a lemaikably fine specimen of the 
Romanesque style, with three massive pyramidal toweis , 
the church of St Michael, an almost equally fine specimen 
of Romanesque, founded by Bifahop Bernwaid, and 
restored in 118G after injury by fire, containing a beauti- 
ful painted ceiling of the 13th centuiy, and the tomb and 
I moniimonb of Biabop Boinward , Bt Magdalene’s church, 
Aihich po 33 e‘,‘iea vaiious works iti metal by Bishop Bein- 
w ucl , Sfc ilaitin’a dmich, now used as a muboum and 
hhiary. Hie Lutheran chmch of St Andrew, with very 
lofly toweis, and tho fine eolumnai basilica of the abbey 
church of Moutvburg, a suburb lialf a mile south-west of 
tho town Tho other pimcipal hml clings aic the town- 
houBo, dating from the 13th centurj’-, and containing tho 
niehivea of the town the house m the late Gothic stylo 
said, but ononoon&ly, to have been built by the Knights 
Templara , the Micbaelw monastery, now used as a lunatic 
asylum, and the old Caithusian monastery Tho educa-* 
lional establishments include a Catholic and a Lutheran 
gymnasium, a Catholic noimal school, a weaving school, 
and an aguoultuial school Tho other pnncipal public 
institutions die the Geoigstift for daughters of state 
sei rants, the maternity hospital, two orphanages, and 
several other hospitals and infirmanes The town has iron 
foundiies, manufactures of cloth, damasks, linen fabrics, 
tluead, sail-cloth, wadding, leathei, machines, cainages, 
stores, gloss, tobacco, alcohol, peifumeiies, chocolate, and 
starch Tie population in 1875 was 22,681 

Hilileshenn, though pieviously m oMStenco, owes its iiso and 
Tnospciity to the iiau!,fereucB to it lu 822 o£ the hi&hopiio instituted 
by t'luukmagne at hlzo in 812 In the lOtli oontuir its impoit 
once WdS iaigoly mcioascd nndii Bishop Beim\aid, iifio, if hi. did 
not intioduce, gioatly stiniulatod by his evample and pationagr the 
art of woikiug in metals, for wmcli tlio town iPlunod a high 
reputation until the close of the Kiddle Ages It also obtained 
consuieiablo fame by its cathedial school, at luiioh sovLial sons of tho 
emperois leceived their education In 1241 it joined the Hanseatic 
Leagne, and in 1219 lecLivcd tonn lights It was fiequently at 
feud with its hishopa, and m the 14th centuiy placed itsdf iiioio 
than once unilei the piotoctiou of the house of Biunswick Limebuig 
Thebisliuus m the course of time had acquit ed consideiablc tom 
tory, but Uioir fends with the neighbouring pirncea lesnlted m 1528 
in the annexation oE a great pait of their possessions to Biunswick 
A lestoiation, however, took plooe m 1643, and in the beginning 
of tiiQ piesent centuiy ths piincipality amounted to 682 square 
miles The last bishop of Hildeaheim possessed also the bishopiic 
of Padeiboin, acquited by liis piedccessoi Both bishopiiis wcio 
aecnlaiized and ceded to Piussja m 1803 In 1807 they w eio moor 
porated with tlie kingdom of ■Westphalia, but m 1813 tliey wore 
lostoied to Prussia, which coded Hilaosheun to Ilanovei, ickiining 
only Padeiboin In 186l» tho principality was united, along with 
Hanover, to Pnissia 

On October S, 1868 , a unique oollection of ancient plate wn.a die 
covered on the Golgenbaig near Hildesheim, about 10 feel below 
the saifeee This Silclesheimw Silbarfund, as it is usually called, 
has oveited gieot interest among clossioal arohseologists, eompna- 
mg, as it does, no loss than 60 pieces, or a complete sernci. for 
three peisona— ^latca, di&hcs, mixing bowls, Ac Tlic woikman 
ship evidently belongs to the Augustan ago, and by some autlioii 
ties It is ooiyeotmed that wo have nothing less thon tlie plate that 
belonged to Drusus himself The most notew orfchy of tho pieces 
aie a oater nohly oinamentod with oiabesquca and figuics of 
ehilchen, a platter with a lepiesentation of Minerva, ana othois 
with s boy ■Jleroules, a OyhSlc, and a Dens Lunus The whole 
collection u preserved in the Berlm Mnseum For dctmls ace 
■Wieselor, Der HtkteahameT- Silberfimd, Bonn, 1838 
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HILDHETIIj E1011A.11D (1807—1865), an Anieiican 
joanialust and antlioi, wai, bom at Deerfield, Maseaoliiisetts, 
June 38, 1807 Ha was educated at Harvard College, 
where he graduated in 1820 , and aftei etudyrng law at 
Ncwbuiypoit, he was called to the Do&ton bar in 1830 
lie had, howevai, alieady conceived a predilection foi 
liteiature, and in 1832 he became joint founder and editor 
of a daily newupappr, Tlie Barton Atlas Having in 1831 
gone to the south foi the benefit of Ins health, he nas led 
by what he witnessed of the evils of slavery to wiite the 
anti-slaioiy novel Atchy Moots, which, chiefly on account 
of its subject, mot with considciable success in America and 
England Aa enlarged edition of it appeared m 1852 
under the title of the Whvle Slave In 1837 he wrote 
Bunl'>, Banhvng, and Papet Guttency, a work which had 
some influence in fostering the giowtli of the free banking 
system in Ameiica In 1838 ho resumed hia editonal 
duties on the Atlas, but in ISdO lie found it necessary on 
icoount of his health to remove to British Guiana, where 
ho was editoi of two weekly newsjiapers m succession at 
Geoigetown He published in the same year Bespoti'.m 
tih A met ten, and he also made the columns of his 
uewapapera the medium for the dissemination of anti- 
slavoiy opinions In 1849 he published the fiiat thiee 
\uluinos of B, Mistot y of the Umied States, a work which, 
if its nariative is rathei bald and tame, is cliaiacteiived 
by perfect fan ness and oandoui, and displays gieat industry 
and care in the representation of facts Other thieo 
volumes, completing the work, apiieaied in 1865 His 
Japan <m it was and is is a valuable digest of the infoinia- 
tioii contaiued lu other works on that country He also 
wiote Theoty of Motah (1844), and Theoty of Politics 
(1853), as well as Lives of Ati ocioua Judges, compiled from 
Loid Oampboll’s two works Poi some time Hildreth was 
on tiro oditoiial staff of the dJew YoiL Ttibune, and ho was 
also a fiequont contiibutor to peiindicals In 1861 he was 
appuiiitod United States consul at Trieste, but ill health 
compollod linn to lesign his offleo and remove to Floionoo, 
wlieio ho died July 11, 1806 

HILL, A\.ros (1685-1749 01 1760), an English poet 
and iniscoUaneous writei, was born in London, lOtli 
Febi naiy 1 686 Though loft by liis fathoi m necessitous 
ui cumst incBs, he was educated first at Barnstaple and then 
till his fonitoenth year at Westminster School, aftei which 
he went out to Constantinople, where Lord Paget, a rela- 
tive of Ins mothoi, was Biitisli ambassadoi Undei the 
caie of a tutoi he then tiavellod thiough Palestine, Egypt, 
and a gioat pait of the East, letuinuig to England about 
1703 Having subsequently quarrelled with his pation, he 
again went abtoad as tiavelling companion to a Yoiksliuo 
baroiiot On letuming home he imblisUed m 1709 his 
llisloty of the Ottoman JSmpit e, which, according to lus own 
admission, had far moie success than it deseivod About 
tho same time appeared his poem of CamiUua, in honour of 
the famous Ohailes Moidaunt, eail of Peterborough , and 
in tho same yeai he was made manager of Diary Lane 
Theatia, and aftei wards of the Haymarkot Both those 
olH-ces he soon aftei lost through his ludiscretion, and the 
lomainder of hia life was spent partly in literaiy pursuits 
and paitly in conimeicial speculations, which, were all 
unluclcy One of these schemes called Inm to the 
Highlands of Scotland, and while tlieie he wrote The 
Progtess of Wit, being a Caveat fot the use oj an 
eminent Writer The "eminent writer ” was Pope, who 
had introduced Hill mto the Diinnad, though in a way 
that was in fact complimentary Hill died m 1749 01 
1730, and. was buried in Westminster Abbey Two only 
of Ins seventeen dramas aie now remembered, Zara and 
ICerope, both adaptations from tho French of Voltaire 
Eis poetry is stilted and ccmmonplace, and even the 


Pi ogress of Wit neiei rises above a flippant smartness 
Though a pooi and tasteless poet, and afflicted with an 
overwhelming sense of his own inipoitance. Hill was an 
honourable man, and hi» Istteis to Savage, on whom he con 
feiiod many benefits, show his chaiactei in a veiy amiable 
light The Miscellaneous Wot Is of Hill were published in 
1753 m 4 vols 8 vo, and lus Ptamaiu Wot Is, to uliich a 
Life was piefivod, appeared m 1759 in 2 vols 8 vo 

HILL, Matthew DavEirponT (1792-1872), was born 
August 6, 1792, at Birmingham, wheie lus father, T W 
Hill, was at that time assistant in a chanty school He 
made such rapid progress lu his education that 111 his 
thuteenth year he 1 endeied his father efticicnt assistance 
in conducting a private school in Eiimingham, and in lus 
seventeenth yeai became the piincipol teacher Pesolving, 
however, to adopt the legal piofession, he in 1814, while 
stiU contiiiuing his scholastic duties, became a student of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and in 1816 began to devote bis niiintoi- 
lupted attention to legal studies He was called to tho 
bai in 1819, and went upon the Midland ciictiit, where 
his abihty was soon generally recognized, although for 
various reasons Ins acquisition of a profitable practice was 
not so rapid In 1833 he was elected one of the Liberal 
members £01 Kingston ripon-HulI, but be lost his scat at 
the next election in 1834 On the lucoipoiation of 
Birmingham m 1839 he was chosen lecoidei , and m 
1861 ha was appointed commissioner in buukiuptcy for 
the Bnstol distiict Having m the oouise of his profes- 
sional duties had his interest excited lu questions 1 elating 
to the tieatment of criminal offenders, he m lus chaiges to 
the grand juiies, as well as in special pamphlets, ventilated 
opinions which have been the means of intioducmg many 
unpoitant lefoims in the methods of dealing with ciime 
One of his piinoipal coadjutois in these leforms was his 
brother Fiedeiick Hill, whose Amount, Causes, and 
JRemedies of Citme, the result of Ins expeiience as in- 
spector of prisons foi Scotland, may be said to mark an era 
in the methods of prison discipline Hill was one of the 
chiet pioraoters of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, and the originator of the Penny Magaxine 
He died 7th June 1872 

His piincipal woiks aie Ptcusiu.al Augffeslians to the Foundets of 
MfoitncOoty Schools, 1855, Suggestions for thelUyressionufCtimt,, 
1857, consisting of ohnrges odcuessocl to the gimd juries of Bir 
mingliam, Jlfettrag, 18'^6, Papuis on Uu, Pcruil ScivUvAe Aefr, 
1864 , Fom nal of a, Thvt d, Visit to the Comoict Oaola, Befuqcs, and 
JXefotmatoties of Puhhn, 1865, Addresses dohiercd at tlu Firming 
ham and Midland Institute, 1867 Sea Memoir of Matthew 
JDamemart Hill, by liw daughteis Kosainoiid and Floience Daian- 
port Hill, 1878 

HILLjEowTiAKD (1744-1833), an eccentric and popnlai 
English pieacher, sixth son of Sii Rowland Hill of Hawk- 
Btono, was bom there 23d August 1744 After teoeiving 
his early education at the grammai school of Shrewsbuiy 
and at Eton, he in 1764 entered St John’s College, 
Cambiidge While at the university he made the acquaint 
ance of the Methodist pieacliei Whitfield, and stimulated 
by his example he somewhat scandalized the univeisitv 
authontios aud his own friends by preaching, befoie he had 
obtained holy oideis, in the sunoundiiag villages, and con- 
ducting religious services in the houses of tho sick and 
pool Aftei giaduating with distmction he took 01 d era, 
and m 1773 was appointed to the parish of Kingston, 
Bomeiaetshue, where he began to mdiilge his favourite taste 
for open air preaching, and soon attiacted great crowds to 
the services which he held nearly eveiy day of the week. 
Having on the death of his father in 1780 inherited con- 
siderable property, he built foi his own use Suney Chapel, 
in the Blaokfiiars Bond, London The chapel was opened 
on the 8 th June 1783 Though now practically occupying 
the ecclesiastical position of a dissenter. Hill conducted lus 
XI — 103 
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■jeiviocj in accoiilance with tbo foims of tlio CSinrch of 
England, in \\lioso eointnmiion lio always lomamed Fioin 
the begmmiig Ins succc'.'j it as complete, and his chapel soon 
came to he hllod w itli au aiidioiicc such as no other pieaehei 
111 London could boast During tho suinmei months hu 
made what he uvllod “ gospel tom a” into all pails of tho 
coiintiy, sometimes evtonding them to Scotland and Loland, 
and attiacted wheievei he went audiences as nunieioiis and 
as Intel Csted as those winch had cKiuded to lioai Whitfield 
Aftei these tours ho alwajs letuined with incieiscd enthu- 
siasm to his duties at Suiiey Chaiiel, wheia he continued 
to offlciito almost to tliediy of his death, lllh Aiail 1833 
Tho 01 itoiy of Dow land Hill, like that of Whitfield, uns 
specially adapted foi lud' and uncultivated audiences, and 
it was equally ofteLtivo although bj moie vaiied means 
He possessed a voice of gieat powci, and, accoidiug to 
Southey, his miniici ” was “ Hint of a peifoimci ns gieat 
in 111:. OH n line as Kean oi Kemble " Not unfiequently ho 
viol ited tho 1 iwa of good taste in the eeceutiicities of lua wit 
and luinioui, but the inlcii&ity and puiity of tho imiposc 
by which ho was actuated enabled him always to letain 
uinnjLiiod his moi il influence over las audience Among tho 
\aiiou3 public ationtj of Rowland Hill the best known is his 
VilUiffo Diitloffues, which fiist appealed in 1810, and 
leudied a 31tli edition in 1839 

Sio Liii b\ Itt\ lilwiu Sulnoj, 1333, Eti ‘Williim 

June., 1831, iml l/iz/w? wMiy iJev Inins Shciman, 1867 

HILL, Sill. UowjL VJiD (1706-1870), auLhoi of tho penny 
postal system, a }oungei biothei of Matthew Daieupoifc 
Hill, and thud son of T W Hill, who named him nftei 
Rowland Hill, the pioaoliei, was bom Deoomboi 3, 1795, 
at Knldaimiiistoi, to which town his fatlioi had lately 
lomovel fiom Biiniingham For some joais of his child 
hnoil las health was voiy feeble, and as, on account of an 
affcotioii of the spmo, ho had to raaiutaiii a iccumbont 
position, bis piincipil mothod of lohcving tho iiksomeness 
of hii situation was by lopeatmg figuics aloud consecutively 
until he had loached voiy high totils A snuilai bint of 
mind was m.iinfostod wlioti he enteieil school in 1802, his 
aptitude foi lutliniotio and mathematica being quite e\cep 
tional But if he owed his subsequent eminonco to a 
poculiai natuidl talent foi figures, ho was indebted foi the 
dncctioii of his abilitiOj in no small degieo to the guidance 
of his fathoi, a lum of gieat foice of chaiactei and of 
advanced political and bocial views, which weie qualified and 
balanced by the stiong piaotieal tendency of his mind At 
the age of twolvo Rowland began to assist in teaching arith- 
metic and mathematics m his fatlior’a school at Hdltop, 
Biimingham, and lattoily ho had the chief management 
of the school On his suggestion the establishment was 
removorl in IS 1 9 to Hazelwood, a moie commodious building 
in the Hagley Road, in oidei to have the advantages of a 
laigo body of boys, foi the purpose of propeily canying out 
an irapioved system of education That system, which 
was devised principally by Rowland, was expounded in a 
pamphlet entitled Plans ^oi tJie Govetnment and Hduca- 
tion of Hoys v)h laige nuvdejs, the first edition of which 
appeared in 1822, and a second with additions in 1827 
The pinicipal featnia of the system was “to leavo as much 
as possible all powei in the hands of the boys themselves , ” 
and it was so sucoessfiil that, in a circulai issued siv yeai'» 
aftei the evpeiimcnt had been in opeiation, it was announced 
that “ the head master had nevei once exercised his light 
of veto on then pioceedings ” This doubtless was in no 
small degioe due to the powei ful peisonality of Rowland 
Hill, which mado itself felt whethei he was present or not 
The system, it must be admitted, had several featnies of 
too utopian a cliamctei foi the present constitution of 
society , but on the whole Rowland Hill, as an educa- 
tionist, is entitled to a place side by side with Arnold of 


Rugby, and was equally successful with him in making 
moial mfluence of the highest kind the piedominant 
powei in school discipline After his mariiage m 1827 
Hill lemoved to a new school at Biuce Castle, Tottenham, 
which he conducted until failing health compelled him to 
letiio in 1833 About this time he became secictaiy of 
Gibbon Wakefield's scheme foi colomamg South Austialia, 
the objects of which he explained lu 1 832 m a pamphlet 
on Umne Colonies, afteiwaids poitly lepimted dining the 
lush famine undei the title Home Colonies fot h eland 
It was in 1835 that his zeal as an administrative lefoimei 
was fiist diiectod to the postal system The discoveiy 
which le^ulted fiom tlie&o investigations is when stated 
so easy of compichension that theio is great dangei of its 
originality and thoionghno&s, and its gieatness as an element 
in human piogiess, being lost sight of A fact which also 
enhance its meiit was that he was not a post-office ofiicial, 
.ind possessed no practical expeiience of the details of the 
old system Aitci a laboiious collection of statistics he 
succeeded in satisfying himself and in demonstrating to 
tho vToild that the pimcipal exjiense of lettei oaiiiage 
was in receiving and distiibutmg, and that the cost of 
conveyance dilTeicd so httle with the distance that a 
unifoim late of postage was m loality the fancst to all 
paities that could be adopted Tinsting also that the 
deficiency in tho postal late would be made up by tho 
immeiuio luciease of coiiespondence, and by the saving 
which would be obtained fiom piepayment, fiom impioved 
methods of keeping accounts, and fiom lessening the 
expense of distribution, lie m Ins famous pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1837 lecommended that within the United 
Kingdom the lato foi letteia not exceeding half an ounce 
111 weight ^onld be only one penny The employment of 
postage stamps is mentioned only as a siiggesLion, and m 
tho following words — “ Peiliaps tho difficulties might be 
obviated by using a bit of papei just large enough to bcai 
tho stamp, and coveiecl at the back with a glutinous wash 
which by applying a littlo moistuie might be attached to 
the back of the lotioi " Piuposals so stiiking and novel 
in legaid to a subject in which eveiy one had a special 
peisonal mteiest could not fail to command genoial atte i- 
tion, and peihips no pamphlet that ovoi issued fiom tho 
piess has caused so much and such widespiead discussion, 
oi been so speedily effective in piomoting lefoinis in any 
degiea so beneficial to the human iico So gieat became 
the pressure of public opinion against the opposition offeicrl 
to the measuie by oftioial piepossessions and prejudices 
that in 1838 the House of Commons appointed a committee 
to examine the subject The committee having icpoitcd 
favoniablr, a bill to cany out Hill’s lecomniendations was 
biought in by the Government The Act loceivcd the 
royal assent in 1839, and after an intermediate rate of 
fourpence had been in operation fiom December 5th of 
thatyeai, the penny late commenced January 10, 1840 
Hill leceived an appointment in the Tieasuiy in oidei 
to Bupeimtend the introduction of his lefoims, but he 
was compelled to retiio when the Liberal Goveinmont 
resigned office in 1841 In considoiation of the loss ho 
thus sustained, and to mark the iniblic appreoi.ition of his 
seivicos, he was m 1846 presented with tho sum of jC 13,3G0 
On the Liberals letuming to ofifice in tho same year he was 
appointed secietaiy to the postmastei general, and m 1854 
he was mado chief secietary In these positions, his 
ability as a practical ndministratoi made itself fcU in every 
depaitment of the postal system, and enabled him to supjfic- 
meut his original discoveiy by piactical expedients realizing 
its benefitb in a degree commensurate with continually 
improving facilities of oommumoation, and m a manner 
best combining cheapness with efhciency In 1800 lus 
services were rewarded with the honour of knighthood. 
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and wlien failing health compelled him to resign hie office 
in 1864:, he received fiom parliament a giant of 420,000, 
and was also allowed to letaiii his full salaiy of 42000 a i 
yeai aa letiiing pension In 1861 tho umveisity of 
Oxford oonteiied on him the degree of DOL,and on 
the 6th June 1879 he was picsented with tho fioedom of ; 
the city of London Tho presentation, on account of his 
mfinn health, took place at his residence at Hampstead, 
and he suivived the ceremony only a few weeks, dying 
on the 27th August following He was hiiiicd in West 
niinstei Abbey 

HILL, YrsoouNP (1773-1842) Rowland Hill, nephew 
of the Rev Rowland Hill, was boin at Piees, Sliropshiie, 
11th August 1772 Aftei leceiving his eaily education at 
Ightfield and Oliestei, ho was gazetted to the 33th legiment, 
obtaining peimission at the same tune to impiove himself 
m the knowledge of liis piofeasion in a mihtaiy academy 
at Stiasbuig, wheie he continued attei lemoving into 
the 63d legiment with the laiik of lieutenant In the 
begmiimg of 1793 ha raised an independent company, and 
was pionioted to the lank of captain Tho same yeai he 
distuiguishod luinself at the siege of Toulon , and aftei 
solving foi somo time on the Continent he m 1797 set 
out as colonel of the 90th legiment with Su Ralph 
Abeioiomby’s expedition to Egypt, where he aoquiied gioat 
distinction, and was wounded at the battlo of Alexandim 
Having in 1803 been gazetted biigadier general, he in 1808 
accompanied Su Aithur Wellesley to Spain, and fiom 
Vimieia to Vittona, in advance or retieat, he pioved him 
self the most indefatigable coadjutoi of the gioat captain 
In 1800 he was gazetted lieutenant general, and in the 
following year was appointed to the independent command 
of the second army coip-^ of WoUmgton in Portugal, 
in 1811 ho annihilated tho Pienoh aimy undai Guoid at 
Aiioyomolmos (Caceips),in recognition of winch ho loeeived 
tho 01 del of tho Bath, and for his cxptuie ot the foits of 
Aim 110 /, which cut off tho cominuuication between the 
Fionoh aimies on the noitli and south sides of tho Togns 
ho was in 1814 lo warded with the title of Baron Hill of Al- 
maio^ In 1813 he held tempoiaiily the command of tho 
English and Hanoverian tioops in Belgium, aud two yens 
latsi Clowned the glories of his noble careei by his conduct 
at Waterloo, where ho was at the head of the biigade which 
ipswtod and lepulsed tho last effoit made in behalf of the 
Flench by the imperial guard When Wellington became 
piomioi in 1828 Hill lecoived the appointment of geneial 
cominanding-m chief, and on resigning this office in 1842 
ho was cioated a viscount He died on the 10th Decembei 
of the same yeai Loid Hill was, next to Welhngton, the 
most popular and able soldiei of liis time in the Biitibh 
SCI vice, and was so much beloved by tho troops, especially 
those under his immediate command, that he gained fiom 
them the honourable title of “ the soldiei's fnend ” “ With 

Hill,” they used to say, “both victory and life may be 
ours ” On the othei hand, the strategic skill and military 
capacity he displayed in the Peninsula secured foi him the 
not less honourable title of “ the nght aim of tho dnke of 
Wollmgton ” From the fiist day he entered the army he 
displayed the goims of those qualities that afterwards 
secured for him fame, lank, and powoi — boldness that 
amounted to daring and was yet always undei the control 
of calm judgment, skill equal to independent commands of 
the most difficult kind, and a legaid for the moral and 
physical welfaie of the army such as had never before been 
shown by any eommandei in-chief 

Tho Life ^ LmA Sill, Q O by Bev Edwin Sidney, A M , 
appeared m 1846 

HILLAH, a town of Asiatic Turkey m the pashalik of 
Baghdad, from which town it lies GO miles to the south 
It 18 pictmesquely situated, in tho midst of a very fertile 


distiict, on both banks of the Euphiates, which aie con 
nected theie by a floating budge 450 feet in length The 
estimated population, which niclucles a Inigo numbei of 
Jews, vanes fiom 6000 to much above 10,000 The 
bazaois aie large and well supplied , and tanning, dj emg, 
and silk manufactute aie carried on to a oonsideiablo 
extent The lioise mait has recently declined m lejmte 
Hillali occupies tho site of the ancient Babylon, and is 
to alaige extent built of bucks obtained fiom the riuiis 

HILLARD, Qi.oE.OE Htillman (1808-1879), an Amen 
can authoi, was born nt Macliias, State of Maine, Septembei 
22, 1808 Aftei graduating at Haivaid College m 1828, 
he became joint lectoi of the Round Hill Semiuaiy at 
Noithampton In 1833 he was called to the Boston bni, 
whole he soon obtained a good piactice He was chosen a 
membei of the common council ot Boston in 1846, and ho 
was for BIX months its president In 1849 ho was elected 
a membei of tho State legislature The engiossing chai- 
actoi of his piofessional and other engagements did not, 
however, pievent him fiom devoting a laigo poitioii of 
hia time to liteiatiire Besides editing successively the 
Ghit&tmn ReffiUet (a Unitauan paper), Uie Jiitist, and the 
Boston Oouftet, ho published an edition of Spensei’s woiks 
(in 5 vols, 1839), and a selection fiom the woiks of Waltei 
Savage Laiidoi (1856), and wrote Siv MoitiJia itt Italy (3 
vols, 1833), lA;fe and Ccm2>aigna of GeotgeB M'Ctellan 
(1865), a senes of schoolbooks which ha\e met uitli wide 
acceptance, and venous aiticles m periodicals aud encyclo 
paedias In addition to this he made fiequent successful 
appeaiances as a public lectuier Fiom 1867 to 1878 he 
was United States distiict attorney for Massachusetts He 
died 27th Januaiy 1879 

HILLEL, a famous Jevtish rabbi, sometimes called fot 
distinction’s sake tPlD, “the eldei”oi “the old,” flouiished 
about the time of Hoiod tho Great Accoiding to the 
Talmudists he was horn of a pool Davidic family, at Babylon, 
apparently about the yeai 75 B o In his zeal foi the 
study of the law he went, when already of matin o ago, to 
Jeinaalem, wheie Shemaiah and Abtahon weie at that time 
the leading teacheis While supporting himself and his 
family there by woiking as a day labouiei, he was not 
always able to earn the fee which the poitei of the Beth- 
Midiash 01 liouso of instiaction is said to have lequiiod , 
but such, was his aidour foi learning that on one occasion 
on a cold Decembei moiiimg, having failed to obtain 
admission, he clinihed up to the window of tho class-ioom, 
where some time aftei wards he was found quite hm red and 
half frozen to death under a heavy fall of snow He was 
now made fiee of the schools, and so great weio the attain- 
ments with which hiB diligence was ultimately lewarded 
that, according to the tiadition, he understood all langiiage<3, 
mcladmg those of the hills and the valleys, the tiecs and 
the flowers, the beasts and the demons In his later years 
he succeeded the “sons of Bstliyias " m the piesidenoy of 
tho eanhediin, and in this high position he became the 
authoi of several impoitant inles of interpretation (the so 
called seven “middoth”, see HjEEMms-Eimcs), and also of 
some authoritative legal decisions A contemporary, and 
perhaps a pupil of his, wos Shammai, who became the 
head of a nval and ot times bitterly hostile school Dying 
about the year 10 A D , Hillel was succeeded in his official 
position by his son Simeon, and afteiw aids by his grandson 
Goroahel I 

Thme is evidently a good deal of what is inoi edible in tbe above 
TaJmudio aocaunt, for examiilo, it is now lecognized on all bands 
that the Tslmudie statement os to Hillel’s piesideney oiei tbe 
sonhediin. la absolutely meconcilable witli what W'e leain fiom tho 
Few Testament wiiteis and. from Josephus, and must bo regaided 
ns wholly unhistonoal But aftei eveiy loasonable deduction has 
been dufymode, we still have 4mpla tiacea of a stiong peisonality, 
obaiaotenzed by unusual sweetness and light, bent on suppoi ting 
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■Llio okuiis of ii iiglit imiiilul iiid etUit.'il Joligiuii og anst tlioae of 
iiiLie ‘.acLidoUl ti uhtiuii ilism III’. “ luiddoth,” &o t-u ii tlioj 
go (but they do not go £u), aic based, on simnd piuiLiplts of loun 
mil heimeuiiiitiL , tho so sailed “ xnosbol,” bj Iil s\adcd tlio 

isstiK lioim laid uiioii comnitito thiough the lass isliihng to the 
sibhitic yoai, sliowul that lie possessed at least boiue powei of 
idiplmg old institutions to thi cliiiigiiig eiieuinstmces aiulu nils 
of a piogiissiM soLiety , and if most of the mu stums nhieh no 
nlligulto haseilnideil his sehool fiom that nl EShaminii emnotbut 
stiifce the inndeiii leadei is liaiing Iwen inhnitely small, the 
“gidileii mlt ’ mil some otiui sijiiigs iftiilnited to him shom that 
hull lb not uicapihle of luge iiid tiuc iieii'.ou thi dooxiest pioldcms 
ol human life 

A lemote dosecmliint of tho barna iiaini, nho floniishcd about 
350 A I> , IS said to have bought to quiet liis eo tehgionisls, icsUye 
undci foieigii donnnalioii, nilh llii novel doi tiino tint all the 
“Jlesbiuiii^ pioiiheeies oi the Old Testaiiieiit hod lellted to 
III /ekiiili, mid h id been ful lilted m him 

Oiii oniv snuiee of Inhiiin itmn lutli leenxl lo Hillel "tho oUl Is the lulinad 
mill -.siiKlLed the lollum lefeiiert to oiiee mill ufeuin li} Juseiilmshoalsollillel 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ — ’ — -I. ntihcation 

'Of Ibiuel, 

, . , See also 

’ eh, yeiUi II Iiumi CM Pd , H?") DetenhouiB Ilniana da la Palalme, 
11)1 iYb-9d aiidSclihiei, Ai.uU‘’/n»iinf/ii A> /'pifjieiMuhfe, sec 2S Alltlieiecent 
iinllvS deuliiiB 'nlth the life of Cliiist also tiiucli upon this snl)}oct, espceiall/ 
ivitli lefueneo to tlio qiicstiim 11 hiiidlni, tlis *' oii(,liialit} of the tvro teacbeia 

I ell in, Klim and laiiui (lol i| appendn) maj he Bpcciullji nimied 

HILLER, JoHANK Adam( 1728 -180 4), musical composer, 
\vi3 boin at Weudisch-Ossig neai Goilit/ m Silesia, Deeem- 
bei 23, 1728 By the death of hia fatliei in 1734 lie was 
left dependent to a laige extent on the chanty of fiiends 
Euteiiiig m 1747 tho Kreuzschule lu Diesdeu, the school 
fteqaeuted many ycais afterwaids by Richaid Wagnei, 
he aftuisvAids went to tho umvemity of Lcipsic, wheie he 
studied juiiepiudenoe, suppoitaig hiiiiaolf by gmng music 
lessons, and also by xiecformiiig at conceits both on the flute 
iiiitl as a -v ooalibt Giddnally ho ndoxited music as his sole 
[notassion, and dosotsd himself inoie esiieoially to the pei 
111 xuont establishment of a conceit institute at Leipsic It 
wis indeed ho who oiiginated (m 1781) the odebiated 
UeKiandhaus conceits which still flouuah at Leiimo In 
1789 he ■became “cantor” of the Thomas school theie, a 
liosibion xiiovioiibly held by the gioat John Sebastian Bach 
lie died June 1C, 1804 Tno of Iiis pupils plicorl a 
iiiDiiLiment to his niemoiy in liout of the Thomas school 
Hiller’s compositions aie numeioua, and compiise almost 
cveiykind of chuicli music, fiom the canrata to the simple 
choiale But infinitely moie impoilaut aie his operettas, 

II m nnmbei, \ihich foi a long time retained then place 
on the boaids, and had considerable influence on the 
(Itveloximoiit of light diamatic music m Qeimany The 
Jiillff Golblij, Love tit the Countiy, and the Ytllage Baihei 
UMC amongst the most populai of his woike Hiller 
also excelled m songs and ballads of the sentimental 
hind With great siinpilicity of structuie Ins music com- 
bines a consideiable amount of genuine melodic inreation 
Although an adiniiei and imitatoi of the Italian school, 
Hillei fully appieciated the gieatness of Handel, foi the 
appieciation of whose music in Germany he did much 
It was undei his diiection that the Mesttah was foi the 
fubt time given at Beilin, moie than foity years after the 
composition of that gieat work Hillei was also a wiitei 
on music, and for some years (1706—1770) edited amnsical 
weekly periodical named Wbchenthche ITachichlen tmd 
Anmeihungen <lte APtisil. beti^end 

HILL TIPPEEAH, a native state adjoining the British 
district of Tippeiah, Bengal, lying between 22° 59' and 24° 
31' H lat, and between 91° 12' and 92° 21' E long , with 
an area of about 3867 squaie miles, and poimlation (1878) 
75,792 It 13 bounded on the N by the Assam distiict of 
Sylhet, on the W by the Bengal districts o£ Tipperah and 
HoikhAlf, on the S by H oAkhAh and Chittagong distucts, 
and on the E by the Lushii countiy and the Chittagong 
Hill Tiaets As its name implies the countiy is kdly 
Fivsior SIX ranges of hills lun parallel from north to south, 
at an average distance of about 12 miles from each other 


The hills aie covered foi the most part with bamboo jungle, 
wliile the low giound abounds with tiees of various kinds, 
canobiakes, and swamps 'i’iie pimcipal langos are, begin- 
ning fi om the east, the Jampui, Sakhanhhang, Langtaiai, 
and Athaiaumia The chief iiveis aie the Gumti, HdoiA, 
Khozai, DuUi, Maim, and Pheni Duimgthc heavy lains 
the peoxile in the plains use boats as almost the sole means 
of conveyance 'i'ho foiosts give shelter to numbers of wrld 
elephants and other laige game Small game of \aiioiis 
krnida ate met with 

The lustoiy of the 6tate iiliites to two di-.liiict xieiiodB — the tiiidi 
tional jicitod dirLiibLil in tho lUtjmala, oi “ UliioinolQa of tlio Kings, 
ot Tipxieiih,” and tho poiiod since 1107 ad Iha Mujnuila is a 
history in Bengali \eisp, compiled by the Biahmaiis ot the oonit of 
Tiipuia In the eaily hietoiy of the state, the inj is woie in a state 
of oliionio fend with all tho noiglihouiing countiios The woiship 
of tlio All destroyer was heie, as elsewhere in India, assooiatod with 
the xn lotioo of hninnn saciihi e, and in no pait of India woie inoio 
-victims olToied up It was not until the begimimg of the 17th cen 

tuiy that Mnghala obtained any footing m this countiy By 
dint of constant invasions and oontmnal lutiigues, the Mahomotaiia 
giodnalLy established tliomselves, and Tixipeiali soon became i more 
Xlugliol xnovuieo tindei i Mussuhnaii goveinoi Tho laja still 
rein uiifcd m possession of the hillj tiacis, hut subject to tho nawab 
of Muishiclabad 'Wlioii the Eist India Company oht lined tho 
diwani of Bengal in 176S, so much of Tippnali as had boon iiliood 
on the lent loll came imdoi JQiitish lule Sinoo 180b, each siiccos 
sivo lulei has received uivestiliuc fioiu the Biitisli Govoinincnt, uid 
h IS bet 11 lecjuircd to iiay tho usual na-ai oi tiibuto on acoossion 
Tho state hos a elnonological era of its own, adoxitod bj R.i)a Bn 

1 y, fiom whom tho picsont roja is 92d m dt scout 'I’lio jtu 1876 
ooiiospoiidid with 1285 of tlio Tipijoiah eia 

Both la lognids its ooiistitution and its lelations to the Biitish 
Govoinmiiit, the stitc ot Hill Tippeiah ditleis alike fiom tho 
mdopeudent native states of India and fiom those wliitli tilt 
tiibutoiy and dependent Besides being tho inUi of Hill Tip 
peiah, the laja holds an estate m the Biitisli distiiet of Tiiiiiei'in, 
called c7iahlu Boshnahid, -nhicli is by tu the most v aluable of Ins 
possessions The foim of government is despotic and ijalinithal 
The lya’s vvoitl is law, without npxieal In. 1871 an English oflicei 
was appointed as political agent to xnotert Biitish intcicsts ami 
odvisa with the lejA The most imxioitaut lull tube is that ot tlie 
TipiKialis, who weie estimated m 1874-76 to numhoi 84,727 Iheie 
II ( no towns m Hill Tippei ili Agaitalv, the capital of tho state 
and lesidcneeof the laja, is meiol} a model ate sized villngo situated 
on tho noitb bank of the Ham i 

The piineijinl cioii and mam food st iplo is iieo I’he oUiei aitieles 
of iHodnee me cotton, elullies, iml vegetiihles 'Tho chief expoiLs 
Ole cotton, timbei, Ul, bamboo oanes, tliitehiug gi iss, ind liiewood 
Occasionally smtll iinxioits aie loiiuiied fiom tlie nuglibouiing dis 
tnets The total levenuo m 1874-75 was £18,693 Besiilos tins, 
tlie iiya’s estates in TixJpeiali and Sylliot yield about -tSOjODO and 
£1400 lespectively His total annual income, thcietuie, is about 
£70,000 The police force (1871-76) consisted ot 102 men, and the 
raja maintoms a foice of 277 ofhceis and men Tho state h is onh 

2 schools, and only 103 boys aio being eelucated Tho climate of Hill 
Tipxieiah is ^ucially pleasant, the annual lainfall is CO inchis 
The chief enctemio diseases aie bow el oomiilomts, lemitteiit and intei 
mittent foveis, and iheurDatism , tlie piinoipol exudcmie is oholoia 

HILTOH, "William (1786-1839), English iiaintei, was 
born m Lincoln on 3d Juno 1786, son of a poitiait jiaiiiter, 
who was probably lua first instiuotor In 1800 he was 
placed with the engraver J R Smith, and about tho same 
tune began studying in the Royal Academy School He 
first exhibited in this institution in 1803, sending a gionii 
of Banditti, and, though, he could not be called a ijoxnilai 
aitiBt, he soon established a reputation for clioico of buLjeet, 
and qualities of design and colour suiieiioi to tlie gic.it 
mass of hiB oontemporaiies He made a toui in Italy along 
with Thomas Phillips, the portiait-paintci In 1814, 
having exhibited Miranda and Feidmnnd with the Logs 
of 'Wood, he was elected an associate of the Aeademj , and 
m 1820 a full academician, his diploma-xnotiiro rejaeseiiting 
Ganymede In 1823 lie produced Chiist crowned with 
Thoms, a large and important work, which has lately been 
bonght by the Academy out of tho Chantioy Fund , this 
may be legaided as hia masterpiece, displaying all tho 
qualities which go to make up pictoiial propiiety and 
eMciency, though it does not entitle Hilton to the piaise of 
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ongiiial genius In 1 835 lie succeeded Fuseli as keeper of 
the Academy , ami ha died iii London on 30th Dccembci 
1839, a widowei without childien Some ot liis best 
pictuies remained on hie hands at Ins deccaso, — such ae the 
Angel leleasmg Petei from Prison (life size), painted in 
1831, TJna with the Lion enteiing Coiceoa’s Cave (1832), 
the Minder of the Innocents, his last exhibited woik (1838), 
Comue, and Amphitrite The National Gktllery now con- 
tains Edith finding the Eody of Hiiold (1834), Cupid Dis- 
aimcJ, Pvebeoca and Abtahain’e Seivaut (1829), and Sii 
Calepino rescuing Seieiia (from the Faeiie Qitem) (1831) 
Hilton’s excellence as an aitist is relative to the state of ait 
m Ins countiy at the time In a gioat school or period ho 
could oeitainly not count as more than a respectable sub- 
oulinate , but in tlie British school of tho eailier pait of 
this century he had sufliueut elevation of aim and width 
of attainment to stand conspicuous and praisewoithy, and, 
compaintively speaking, above tho level of mediociity 
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rialc TTOI ALAYA is the name given to the mountains which 
JLI foim the noi them boundary of Biitwh India, between 
Uva" 75tli and 95th meridians east of Gieenwich The word 
■jigmh Sanskiit, and liteially signifies “snow abode,” from him, 

< itionof^now, and dhtyA, abode, and is well translated “snowy- 
luiiiu 1 xngo,” though that expiession is peihaps moie nearly the 
equivalent of IhmdchOl, anothei Sanskut word, deiived 
fiom htm, snow, and dcluU, mountain, which is piactically 
synonymous with Uimalayn, and piobably as often used in 
ciinvoisatiou by natives ot northern India The lettei y lu 
the last syllable of Himalaya is purely a consonant, and 
tho Ust two syllahlos should be pionounced fd-yd, the con- 
veision of tho ay into a diphthong being quite eitoneons 
Tlie name, by transfoiniations such as aie common to all 
times and nations in the use of foieign words, was converted 
by tlio ancient Gieeks into Emodos and Itmoa 
lluw sp- Although the term Himalaya is applied by the natives 
lilioil liy of India only to the langes which they see coveted with 
luiidIkis PBipBtual snow, it has been long used by European 
* geographers to designate the whole mountain region foi 
winch the Indian has no other name than pdFidi, t€, “the 
mountains,” of winch the snowy ranges constitute but a 
small portion The flist mete cuisory examination of these 
inountama by the oldei geogiapheis lightly convinced them 
of the general physical unity of the mountamous region to 
the noith of India, which in lengtli extends fiom about 72° 
to 95° E long , that is, between tbe livers Indus and 
Bialimnputia, and in bieadth includes the langes between 
the plains of Hindustan and tlie upper paits of the mam 
biaiiohes of these two gieat rivers To these ranges the 
designation of Himalaya has by degiees been specially 
attached, and there is a certain convenience m still le- 
fatricting the name to that part of the mountains which is 
acoessible from Brifcisli India, for this is tbe piactical sig- 
nification of It now commonly accepted 

Though it IS to the area thus limited that the present 
article is mainly designed to refer, it will be necessaty, for 
the oorioct appiehension of some of its mam characteristics, 
to understand aright the relation which the Himalaya bears 
to the great mountain region beyond it, and a general 
desciiption of that region thus becomes requisite 
bxtout Scientific investigation has clearly shown that, so far as 
of goo tlie main chaiacteiistics of the mountains are concerned, 
giaphi- natural boundaries of the Himalayan system must be 
loiim earned much farther than had at first been recognized 
tion Considerable obscurity still involves the eastern portion of 

these mountains, and theie is great want of precise know- 
ledge as to their connexion with the ranges of western China, 
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HILTEBSTJM, a village and commune in the Nether- 
lands in the piovince of Noith Holland, about equally dis- 
tant fiom Amsteidam, Utiecht, and Ameisfoort, with all 
of which it 18 connected by lailway Tho village is well 
shclteied on the west and north west by a range of lulls, 
and since 1874 it has been tho seat of a hospital, the 
Tiompenberg, foi convalescents The public buildings 
comptisea town-house and four chuicbes and a synagogue, 
and there is a veiy handsome lailway station The weaving 
ot floor cloths, hoiso blankets, and Hilveisum stripe is the 
piincipal industry In 1433 Hilveisum wms sepniated fiorn 
Loren In 1505 it suffered at the bands of the people of 
Gneldeiland, in 1639 tiom the Cioats, and in 1672 tioni tbe 
French The population of the village in 1840 was 5160, 
and in 1870 5611, while that of the commune in the same 
yeais was 5314 and 6616 Of this last numbei 3463 w'ere 
Boman Catholics, 2327 belonged to the Dutch Eeformed 
Church, and 236 wcie Jews 
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fiom which are thrown off the gieat iiveis of China, Siam, 
and Bnrmah On the west, however, it has been com- 
pletely established that a continuous chain extends beyond 
tho Indus along the north of the Oxus, and ends m that 
qnaiter about 68° £ long In like manner it is found that 
no separation can be established, except a purely arbitrary 
one, between the Himalaya as commonly defined and the 
gieatly elevated and rugged table-land of Tibet, noi be 
tween this last and the mountain ranges which form its 
northern boidei along the low-lying desert legions of Ceiituil 
Asia 

It thus appears that the Himalaya, with its piolongation Rel ition 
west of the Indus, constitutes in leality the Load moun- ct Huns 
tainons slope which descends fiom the southern bordei of 
tbe great Tibetan table-land to the lowei levels of Hindustan 
and the plains of the Caspian , and that a somewhat similar othei 
mountain face, descending fiom the noithern edge of the mann- 
tablp-land, leads to anothei great plain on the north, extend- *9“*® 
mg far to the eastward, to the northern borders of China 
Towaids its north-west extiemity this great system is con- 
nected with other mountains, — on the south, with those of 
Afghanistan, of which the Hindu-Kuali is the ciest, occupy- 
ing a bieadth of about 250 miles between Pesb4wm and 
Eundnz , and on the noitli, with the mountains that fiank 
the Jaxartes oi Sir on the north, and tlie Thian-shan or 
Celestial Mountains The eastern margin of Tibet descends 
to westeiD China, and the south-eaUam termination of the 
Himalaya is fused into the langes which nm noith and 
south between the 95th and 100th meridians, and separate 
the nveiB of Buimah, Siam, and westein China 

Nor can any of the numerous mountain ranges which Con- 
Gonstitute this great elevated region be properly legaided^e'^ioo 
as having special, definite, oi sepaiate existence apait from 
tlie general mass of which they aio the component parts, 
and Tibet cannot bo rightly described, as it has been, 
as lying in the interval between the two so called chains 
of the Himalaya and the Konenlun or Kaia Koram It 
IS in truth the summit of a gieat protuberance above the 
general level of the earth’s surface, of which these alleged 
chains aie nothing moie than the south and north borders, 
while the other langes w'hicli trai erse it are but ooriugations 
of the mass mote oi less strongly marked and locMly de 
veloped 

Tlie avei age level of the Tibetan table-laud may be taken Extent of 
at about 15,000 feet above the sea TJie loftiest points 
known on the eaith's surface nie to be found along its 
BOttthern or Himalayan boundaiy , one of them falls very sy,teiii 
little short of 30,000 feet in elevation, and peaks of 20,000 
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feet iiLouiid along tlio enliio chain The iilains of India ^ com m in As^am, Biahmapntia being a classical Sanskiit 
\lnch shut llie llmuh'iau f.icc of tlio tableland, foi a name not commonly used In its couise tliiough Bengal 
leir'lli of iithei moio than loOO niilc'j, aluiig the iwntLeiu local names aic guen to the laiious blanches into which 
boi Jci of Biiti-jh Iiidii, iioMlieie ihc so much as 1000 Icol it thcie divides , nnd this is also the case with the Ganges, 
iljoi 0 the set, the aveiago being much less The low lands wliieli unites with the Brahniaputia about 100 miles from 
on the noith, about Kashgii ami Yarkeud,ba\can elevation the sea That pait of Tibet which lies noith of the 30tli 
ot fiom JOOO to 1000 Icct, uid no paib ol the Cential paiallol of latitude and between the 82d and 92d meridians 
Aiiitio descil seems to fall below 3000 feet, the like of cast m believed to have no escape open foi its watois, 
Ljbuoi being soniowhat above that level The gicatc‘'t which me consufiuciitly collected in lakes occupying de- 
diiiieiision ut the Tibetan mountain aica fioiu cast to west picssioiis on its suilace The region east of the 92d 
may be about 2000 miles, while its aveiago bicadth some mondian, excluding the conipaiatively soiall tiaot which 
what exceeds 500 miles, about 100 miles on eilhoi side diaiiw into the Biahnmputia, feeds the great iiveis of 
constitute tbo sloping faces, the ceiitiil tableland having western China, Siam, and Buimab 

a width ot about 300 miles on the west and piobably 600 At the western extiemity of the Tibetan table-land two 0\ui> 
mile i at ila castoiii boidei tiansvcise watcished lines aie established m connexion with 

inningL The soulhoin poition of the Tibetan tableland thiows it, by mountain langes neaily at right angles to what may 
't it' oil its w.iteis to the noith west and south-east fiom a cen- be legoided as its geneial diiection in this legion, — fiist, 
aul 1 1 ' ilmost on 83° E long , the Indus howing in tbo on the south by the mountains which under the name of 

loiinei diioction, and the Liahmaputia in the lattei Hindu Kush foira the noith east angle of the high land of 
These two iivcis maintain then com sea foi a gieat distance Afghanistan, and fiom the uoith-weet of which the wateis 
III opposite wajs, longitiidinallj, along the summit ot the flow into the 0\us {the tine Tuiki name of which is 
table laud , tlioj lcLCl^'B as they proceed the dianiago ol “ Anm-”), and thence to the Aial Sea, while those fiom its 
a liiigo poitiou of its suiiacc , and then accumulated wateis south eosleiu face ]oin the Indus thiough the Cabul iivei , 
nia it length dischaiged by two openings in the Ilinwlajaii and second, on the noith by the Teiek-tagh, which mutes 
bliipo acioas the plains of Hindustan into the Indian the Tibetan system witli the mountains of noitbein Tmkis- 
Ocoan "With tbo one exception of the basin of Uio Sutlej, tan, and scpaiatos the Jaxaites (m Tuiki “Sir”) fiom the 
the Tibetan aica that disohaiges itself soutbwaid at bosm of Yaikend The Oxus and Jaxaites flow off to the 
points intoiinediate between the debouchure of the Indus Aial Sea in a noith westoily duection, having between 
and that of the Bialiniaputia is conipaiatively inugnifi them a lango winch piobably icpiesents the extiemity of 
caiit No impoitaut pait of the diainage of the table land, either the Tibetan or the Thiau-shan mountains, and which 
so fai as is yet known, passes in the opposite duection falls away into lulls of minor importance beyond the 70th 
thiough the nuithein slope to join the nvere which flow nieiidian 

fiom that blopo to the Ceutial-Asiotio plain The wateis Some fuitliei partioulais of the relations of IhoAitidc 
of the southein slope, togothei with the drainage of Tiheto Himalayan legion with the contiguous mountam ** 
the exceptional Tibetan aiea above lefciied to, traveme systems, and of its influence both physical and political " 
the Himalaya moie oi less diiectly, and constitute the on the Asiatic coiilmeiit in the heart of which it is situated, 
mun tiibutaiios of the Indus, the Ganges, and the oie conlainod in the aiticle Asu, to which lofeience may 
Biahniaputra be made A moie detailed account of Tibet will be given 

Witu Tims the noiihmn boidei of the tableland, or the sum undet that heading, and the letnaindet of this notice will 
nut itq 1101 them slope, so fai as il is known, seems to be couflned to the desciiption of the lestnctecl Himalayan 
foiiii tho loal wateislied between tlie iivois that flow to tho aica, as already defined 

Indian Ocean and those that lose themselves in the plains The noithein provinces of Biitish India occupy the gieat Googn 
olTuikistiii andSIougidia The summit of the Himalayan plnm which flanks tlie Himalaya on the south, along itsPbical 
sljiio foims a suboidiiiate wateished, scimiating tho nvois whole extent fiom the issue of the Biahmaputia on the 
that fall into the Indian Ocean into two classes, those that ! east to tbe langcs that lie along the Indus Tho whole noiUi 
pais, directly thiough the Himalaya to the plains of India, tract, excepting Assam, se, the valley of the Biahmaputia, Tiulm 
and thoxc that aie collei ted on the suiunut of tho table land is highly cnluvated and populous , and with the same ex- 
aiid dioehaigod, alvo thiough the Himalaya, but by two ception tbe population tliioughont is of the race known as 
coiiceutiated sti earns at distant points towaids tlie opposite Aryan, being almost exclusively Hindu in leligion on the 
ends of tho chain It has been pioposed to call these east, but passing into Mahometan on the west 
dividing lines, lespectiv ely, the Turkish and the Indian The most eastern portion of the Himalayan mountain Fasteui 
v.atei3hed elope, as far as the 92d meiidian, is occupied by wild tubes 

I’linciiul The wateis that issue from the Himalaya to the west of of which, oi of the country they occupy, little is known 
I'n 1 ineiidiaii combine to foim the Indus Between They aie m small communities nndei petty chiefs, and thoir 

ii'n 77th and 83lh meiidians all the stieams fall into tho ' languages, which vary considerably in detail, aie to some 

Ganges, and eastward of the 88th meiidiau into the extent allied to Tibetan and monosyllabic Between the 92d 
Biahmaputia Of the coutmuity of the Biahmaputra, and 89th meridians is the small state of BhotAn, the local 
beyond the point ^np to which it has been explored fiom name of which is “ Lliopato ” It appioximates in language, 

Assam, with the libetnn iivei called on the maps Sanpoo, customs, and religion to Tibet ptopei, and its govcinnient 
1 aiou deangbo-tclioii, and so foith, thcie is no room foi is earned on by two sepaiate chiefs, tempoial and spiiitual 
doubt The coiiect Tibetan namo for the iivei is Tachok Its northern, boidei, wheie it is met by Tibet, lies along 
tsaiigpo, sc, “Horse-liver," oi simply « Tsangpo," i c , the 28th degiee of noith latitude The small Biitish dis- 
' Gieat rivoi”,— the woid “tsangpo” being applied exactly tnct of Sikim succeeds, occupying the lowei part of the 
like the coirespoiiding Indian term " ganga,” or the Chinese hasm of the Tista iivor, and having Darjeling as its chief 
kyang,” as a geneiic affix to the name of any laige nver settlement The native state ot Sikim, in Tibetan 
In the mountains on the border ot Assam the nver is colled j “Demegong," extends north of British Bikim to Tibet it 
DiTiong,” but OA enteiing the plain it receives the wateis is almost as Tibetan as BhotAn, and still less impoitant 
of the sacred stream locally called “Lohit,” which is also Its western border falls nearly on the 88th mArii^iq.Ti 
believed to have a Tibetan source, and this name the Prom the 88th neaily to the 80th meridian the whole Nepfl 
united river retains throughout the greatei port of its j southern slope is occupied by the kingdom of HepAl, which 
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since the wais with the Biitish in 1814-16 has letaiiied 
complete imlepondenoe The jealousy with which its 
goveinmaiib has excluded Euiopeana fiom most paits of 
the countiy leaves us with little pi erase knowledge of any 
pait of it except its eastern boidoi and the neighbourhood 
of the capital, KAtliniAndu The iieoplc pass fiom the 
Tibetan and Buddhist tyjio, which pi avails on the east, into 
almost pui e Hindus, speaking a Hindi dialect, on the west 
The iiveis Koai, Gandak, Eanti, and KaniAli aie the pun 
cipal sticams that issue fiom this jiart of the mounlams 
The northern boulei of Nepal follows the mam wateished, 
and Its wostcin angle leaches the 30th parallel of noitli 
latitude in the vicinity of the well-knou n Tibetan lakes 
RAkas tAl and MAnasaiowai, wlieio the geneial dnection of 
the mountains has, fiom cast and west, become neatly 
south east and iioith-west 

Kumaon, The KAli oi SAida iivei foims the boundaiy between 
K-vahrau, NopAl and the Biitish pioviiices of Kumaon and QaihwAl, 
to ni iH town in which is Almoia, and which occupy the 

oiiliie mountain face, fiom the watoished to the plains, as 
fai as the mini stieaiu of the Ganges, foi a distance fiom 
east to west of about 100 miles Thence, an equal distance 
bungs us to the Sutlej, tlio iiiteimcdiate tiact being oconpiod 
by many small piincipalities, independent in their civil 
goveinniont, but entuoly undei the political contiol of the 
Biitish In this legion is situated Simla, the suminci 
capital of the goveinmont of Biitish India, on one of the 
outoi ranges ovcilooking the Sutlej Othei small districts 
and piincipalities, paitly Biitish, occupy the Himalayan 
slope as fai as the 7Ctli meiidian, beyond which wo leach 
the toiiitoiies of Jamu and Kashmii, winch extend to within 
60 miles of the Indus, a nairow band boidering on which 
liver IS mainly in the possession of Afghan tubes but 
paitly undei Diitish lule Piom the poition of the 
mountains west of the 79th meiidinn issue tiie ineis 
Gauges and J lunna , also the five livers of the PunjAb, — 
the Sutlej, the RAvi, the Chon ib, tho Jlielum, and the Indus, 
besides the By As which unites with tho Sutlej The valley 
of Kashmu is the upper pait of the basin of the Jhelam 
People The population of the whole of the mountain districts west 

of NepAl maintains to a great extent its Hindu tyjie, though 
iSm-™ Mahometan loliginn giadually becomes moie pievalont 
Ittjft ' appioath the Indus, where it is found to liava supei- 

seded Hinduism In the more lemote and derated valleys 
an infusion of Tibetan race, leligion, and language is found, 
diminishing as we pass to the west , but otherwise the 
dialects spoken aio eveiywheie Piakiitio, and closely allied 
to Hindi As a lule the people aie shoi t in Btataic,mascaldt, 
as IS common among mountaineeis, faiier than the inhabi- 
tants of the plains, and in the western legions, where the 
Hindu or Aiyan stock prevails, women of remarkable 
be inly oie often seen At the lower altitudes cotton cloth- 
ing IS usual, at the grealei elevations hempen and woollen 
mateuals pie vail, but an uttei disregard of peiBOnal clean- 
liiiess IB iiuiveisal Goitre is frequent in both sexes, and 
cretinism seems to ooour much in the European form 
Gonoisl Tho esstein ranges aie wetter, the climate generally 
dimaio vvaimol and more equable, and the vegetation more lank 
and of a moio tropical chaiaotei , the mountains are more 
copiously coveied with foiest, and the extent of cultivation 
IS loss, and the population probably less also To the west, 
with a drier atmospheie and greater variations of tempera- 
ture, the climate above 5000 or 6000 feet becomes more 
like that of southern Europe, and the mam features of the 
soeneiy become more conspicuously similar to those of 
Customs European mountains On the east the customs of the 
people diffei little fiom those of the nei^bounng Tibetan 
01 semi-Tibetan provinces On the west there is no great 
distinction between tlie people of the hiUs and of the 
plains in their customs, apiculture, or other occupations. 
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I The summit of the table bud fiom the boideis of China Tibet 
to the 76th moiidian, wheie the Indus suddenly luins off 
to the Bonlh, is compiised in Tibet, oi as it is called in the 
language of its inhabitants “ Bod ” oi “ Bodyiil,” the lattei 
woid being equivalent to “ Bod land ” Of tlie eastern half 
of Tibet veiy hltle is known, and that littk chiefly lelates 
to the most soulhein poition which boideis on the Himalaya, 
and the most eastern which abuts on China The table- 
land heie has its greatest development, and is peihapo as 
much as 500 miles fiom noith to south At its noith- 
wesiein end its bieadth is i educed to something undei 
200 miles The physical featuies of Tibet, from its gieat 
elevation, are so peculiai, and it is so cut off by natuie fiom 
communication with its neighbours, that it is iiotsuipiising 
to And in it a distinct race with a language of then own, 
and habits widely diffeient fiom the suiiouiiding nations 
The extiemecold and drought make Tibet essentially pooi , 
and the chaiactei of its inhabitants appioaches that of tho 
denizens of tho Arctic i pgions, w ho live under soinew hat simi- 
lar physical conditions Tho people aie bioadly built, with 
a stiongly maiked Mongolian physiognomy, daik hmr, little 
or no beard, oblique eyes, and piominent cheek bones In 
the waimei valleys they aie mainly agiioultiiial, and live in 
houses , in the higher legions they aie shepheids, liMug in 
tents, thinly scatteied over a largo area They aie clothed 
in woollens oi sheep skins fiia piactice of polyandry 
pievails, a woman mairying a whole family of biothers 
The goveinmont at Lhnssa is nominally adimmsteied by 
the Tibetans themselves, but in leality is altogethei under 
the contiol of a Chinese lesident The antlioiity of the 
Lhassau Government extends to about 78" E long , west 
of this as far as the Indus, the country was conquered 
some forty yeais ago W the soveieign of Kashmir and 
remains under him In the most westein piovince of 
Tibet, called “Balti,” the Buddhist religion ceases to 
prevail, the population is exclusively Mahometan, and 
that religion only is known beyond the Indus 

To the west of Tibet tlie mountains aie prolonged to the Famu. 
70th mendian at an elevation not greatly less than that 
whieb prevails eastwaid, and the table-land theie ends m 
the region known as Pamir, which has all the chaiacteiisfeicB 
of the higher parts of Tibet Beyond this we pass mto 
Tmkistan and reach the hmils by which the scope of the 
piesent article is resliicted 

The diflflculty of accomplishing with any appioach to piijsu-ulj 
saccoBS such o task as that of giving a sufiieient account featnreb 
of the chief physical and other chaiacteiistics of mountains [ 

like tho Himalaya is much diminisbed by tbe lemaikable 
nnifoimity in many points of structure and other important tun 
peculiarities, which prevails along the whole length of the 
chain The perception of such gen eral chaiacteiislics among 
mountains so vast is, mdeed, too often oveishadowed and 
olwcured by the magnitude of then parts, the multitude of 
their detail, and the vanety of then fotms, j/et when the 
idea of the subordination of all these elements to common 
laws has once been duly conceived, it obtains constantly 
growing confirmation from what at first only produced im- 
pressions of hopeless confusion 

The great plain of northern India stretches with an almost The 
unbroken surface along the foot of the Himalaya fiom the peat 
upper Indus to tbe head of the della of the Ganges, and 
thence has a narrow prolongation along tho Biabmaputra ^ 
up the Wley of Assam Including its extensions to the 
see, alnng the Indus on the west, and along the Ganges on 
the east, its area is about 600,000 squaie miles It no- 
where rises to more than 1000 feet above the sea-level, and 
to the unassisted eye it appeals a peifectly dead fiat That 
port of the plain which lies along the fool of the mountains, 
and more particularly the central and eastern portion, rs 
wkl watered, being intersected by the numerous streams 
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tliat flow fiom the moiintoins, anil undei tlio full uiflncnca 
of the ponodical lauw, and it comim^es thobost cuUmtod, 
the iiLho'st, tlio moat poj)ulou<<, and most oivilued clidtiittsi 
of India 

Tiio The snowy peaks of the Himalaya ate, undei faiouiable 

Till II conditions, visible fiom the plains at a distante of about 

300 miles It is not, hnwevoi, till the bavellor is witluu 
30 01 to mills of the foot of the mountanis that the 
ontliucs of the cat peaks become well defined and their 
giaiidem appioeiahle At about the same distance, loo, tlio 
Joivei langos begin foi the fiist tune to attiact attention 
At about 30 oi 26 miles from the outei hille the cultivation 
of the plain commonly becomes less complete, aud the 
villages inoie epsise , an open gisssy tiaet is onteied, often 
tiaveisod bj shalloii, sluggish sti earns, along which aio 
foimod moiu-.es, oi fiingos of gigantic reeds and gnsses, 
ficcpiently occ ipying veiy laige aicas This tiact is known 
as the “ Taiai,” oi “ Tnuydm ” IVheie most stiongly 
developed it has a widtli of 10 oi 16 miles, but its oMst 
enoe is manifestly greatly dependent on the local conditions 
of diainage and ot mmfall, and to the west of the point 
wheiP the Gauges leases the mountains the Tarai is not 
foimed It baa been eiioneously described as a depiession 
along the foot of the mountains, but there is no foundation 
foi suoli a view, and the causes that lead to the foimation 
are nob far to seek 

The To explain these it is necessaty to take a fmthei stop 

Bhibir towaids the mountains Just as the Taiai somewhat 
suddenly appeals along a ceitain definite line, so it ns 
auddoiily ceases, and is leplacad by a band of forest of 
about equal bieadth, known os the “BhAbar ” T^ia tiact is 
almost wateilesa, and the soil is seen to ha chiefly sand oi 
shingle, moie oi less filled with boulders The streams 
that issue fioin the outoi lulU on entoiing the Bhdbai are 
for the most paiL inpidly absoibed, and finally disappear lu 
then sandy or shingle beds, the watei they pour into the 
soil being again discharged along the outci and lower 
border of the tiact, and oollecting once moie in the stieams 

. which charooteuro the Tarai 

How The BhAbai and Tarai slope continuously fiom the foot 

|forraeci (,f the moiuitauis to the cultivated plain The inclination 
18 BO unifoim as to be hardly peiceptible, but becomes 
gradually less as the distance fiom the mountains becomes 
greater Observation lends us to suppose that the upper 
pai t of this talus, lying along the foot ot the outer lulls, 
13 composed of coaiser matter, and the lowei part, which 
comes into view at a gi eater distance, of a finer and less 
peiineable silt , and that, the latter haMug a smaller in- 
clination and extending furthoi than the former, the water 
absorbed by the upper beds will natmally be brought to 
the suifacB at their teinaination, wbeie the finer materials 
forming clayey stiata make tbeir appearance That the 
swampy Taiai is not developed m the western pait of the 
range IS doubtless due to the smaller raiufall m that 
legion, while its moie marked occunence to the east of 
the Ganges at irreguloi intervals aiises from the local 
peculioiities of the surface diainage, which at seme places 
is earned off diiectly into the larger rivers without check, 
and lu others is fuiced to follow a line nearly parallel to 
that of the mountains foi consideiaUo distances, through a 
tract fiom uhich there is no fiee escape for the water, and 
which, thus becoming watei-logged and eoveied with a 
lank development of vegetation, acqniies its pecnhaiitios, 
among which has to be leokoned a climate in which feveis 
of a deadly oharaotei ore frequently induced, lendeimg its 
permanent occupation and cultivation difficult or im- 
possible 

The transition fiom the plains to the mountains is sadden 
^d well-defined along a Ime that is almost oontmnons 
The langes to which geologists have given the name of 


“ Siw.ilik,” and “ sub Himalayan,” use abiuptly, and u ith Siw Uili- 
out any intermediate undulating giouud fiom the appaiently <n sub- 
level suiface of the plain These hills, which from leceut 
geologienl investigation we leain to be foimed of deposits 
of vaiious peiiods of the Tertiniy epoch, attain elevations 
from a few hundred to 3000 oi 4000 feet The dip of the 
stiata composing them is usually at a low angle towaids 
the mass of the mountains, so that they pieseut a steep 
face to the plains, while a compaiatively easy declivity 
slopes mwaids, and frequently, by meeting a concsponding 
but longei and moie giadual talus descending fiom the 
foot of the internal lino ot mountains, foims a shallow, 
nairow valley which iiiiia generally parallel to the outoi 
lango 

These valleys, which aie voiy characteristic of the cmlei Tlic 
bolder of the mountains, have by some wnteis boeii Buns oi 
eiioneously confounded with the Taiai They aie teimed 
“Dun " in the western legions , in NepAl they are knou n 
by the name of “MAri” Then floois consist of deposits 
of graved and boulders, having a maximum elevation of 
about 2000 oi 2600 feet above the sen Then conliiuiily 
is bioken at mteivals by low, tiaiisveise, watcisbed lims, 
from uhich the diainage is thrown olf along then longilu 
diiial axis, and falls into some of the laigei streams wliirh 
cross them fiom the inner ranges, though less fiequeiitly 
it finds an independent exit into the plains by a sudden 
bend to the south thiuugh a luptuie m the line ot outei hills 
At inteivnls these valleys are entirely wanting, and the outei 
hills which foim them eJsewheieare uuJistingmsIialle fiom 
the general muss of mountain within, except thioiigh tlia 
aid of their geological oharactoi Fiom the considerable 
elevation of the duus above the plains, down to tho level 
of which the stieams whicli diam them descend in a voiy 
short distance, the unconsolidated stiata which foim the 
floois of these valleys are often deeply out into by the 
watecconises, and piesent a suitace worn into teiiacos 
descending in steps of vaiioue heights These conditions 
lead to a peculiarity which ohaiaotenzes large parts of the 
ddns, the almost complete impossibility of getting watoi 
fiom wells, due no doubt to the tboiough dosiccation of 
the subsoil 

The sub Himalayan ranges have a well-defined distinol Pxteni 
geogiaphical existence along tho greater pait of the chain, "t sub 
and then geological continmty is established aheie no valloy 
18 foimed between them and the innei ranges, and wbeio 
they cannot be otheiwiss distinguish eil from tho gcneial 
mass of mountains To the west of the Sutlej nvci these 
ranges and tho valleys connected with them liavo nu 
nnasnol development, tho width ovei which they extend 
increasing fiom 10 or 16 miles to as much as 50 miles, 
with a senes of two or three diin-like valleys one williin 
another West of the river Jheliim, again, tho aspect ot 
tho outei Himalaya is enliiely modified by a small table- 
land, which IB formed to the north of the line of elevatidii 
known as the Salt range, and extends to the Indus It'- 
geneial surface lies at about 1000 feet above the geiicrul 
level of the plain, having a maximum elevation of about 
1800 feet, and being retnaikahle for the extraordinaiy 
mannei in which it is bioken up by ravines, the numbei, 
gigantic dimensions, and intricacy of which are alike poi- 
plexing aud astonishing — the extiemely dry climate loading 
to an almost total want of vegetation, and the absence of 
any such conceabnent exhibiting a picture of ccuifusiou 
and desolation not often seen. 

The ranges which lie immediately within the external Outer 
baud of the SiwAbha, oi '.ub-Himalaya, rise abruptly above imges of 
It to much greater elevations, and constitute the first masses 
which m such a region wo can with propriety dignify with 
the name of mountains Their ordinary elevation is about 
7000 feet, aud the highest summits on them reach 8000 
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or 9000 feet aliovo tlie sea It is on them that sanitaiy 
stations have been established for the convemence of tlie 
Euiopcan lesidonts m the neighbouiing piovincea of India, 
as afloicling the nearest sites to the iilama at which a 
tempoiate climate can be reached The&e ranges cover 
a bieadth of about GO or 70 miles, within which the 
magnitude of the mountains does not veiy greatly vniy, 
their ciests raiely going above 10,000 feet or falling below 
5000 feet Beyond this again another great change is 
observed, and the mountains rise lapidly and attain those 
sni passing heights which place the snow-dad summits of 
the Himalaya m the foieinost rank ol all the mountains of 
the oaith 

t'Jiuie A remarkable deviation from the noimal charaotei of 
nthutioi mountains is observed to the west of 

" “ ^ the Sutlej, wlieic, combined with the eveejitional extension 
of the sub Himalayan ranges already noticed, m found 
whit may peihapa be best dosciibed as an outhei of the 
great central axis of snowy mountains With a maiked 
change in lospect to elevation, as well as in respect to 
its mineial constituents, the range locally known as the 
“ Uhanla-dliAi,” or White Mountain, rises directly from 
the dun of K.ingia, the elevation of which is about 
2500 feet, into the legions of perpetual snow, its highest 
points leaching an elevation of 16,000 to 17,000 "feet 
The same featuies are prolonged still fuithei to the west 
beyond the EAvi, and this line of elevation forma the 
gloat snow-clad range Chat shuts in the valley of Hashmii 
on the south, there known as the Pli panjil, the geneial 
elevation of which is from 14,000 to 15,000 feet, and the 
passes ovei it not lowei 'than 10,000 feet 
Hiiowy With this exception the ranges coveied with perpetual 
mngos snow aio fiist mot with on the southern slope of the gieat 
?Sion Tibetan table-land, along a line between 80 and 90 
miles from the foot of the outer mountains, and 20 or 30 
mdos south of the Indian watershed, and fiom this hue 
noithwaid snowy peaks abound everywhere over the suminit 
of the table-land The highest yet measuied are near the 
Indian wateiehod, but as it is only in this region of the 
wcstoui Himalaya, and in northern Lad41c, that any com- 
plete survey has been made, it is necessary to be cautions 
in making statements os to absolute maximum elevation, 
for the known m these mountains still bears far too small a 
proportion to the unknown to aifuid audiciont ground foi 
safe speculation on such a subioct 
Lino of On the Himalayan slope the loftiest peaks are usually 
highest mot on the fiist langes that entei the limits of perpetual 
snow, advanced some 20 or 30 miles south of the Indian 
watershed, and not on a continuous iidge, but giouped in 
masses separated from one another by deep depressions, 
thiongh which is discharged the drainage of the tiact 
lying between them and the wateislied 
Heights The highest known peak in the Himalaya, and indeed in 
of peaks the woild, la that m NopAl known as Mount Everest, which 
rises to 29,002 feet Kinchinjinga, in Sikim, on the easl^ 
roaches 28,156 feet, and anothei peak moie recently 
measured, in the extreme west, roaches 28,278 feat, Dhi- 
walngiri, m Nepitl, is stated to be 20,820 feet, and Handa- 
dovi, in Kumaon, to be 26,700 feet abov e the sea But many 
olhoi points have been measured exceeding 25,000 feet m 
elevation, two of which are to the north of Knxnaon , and 
the enumeration of all known peaks over 20,000 feet would 
be wearisome These statements have refeienca to the 
parbculai zone along the Indian watershed above described, 
beyond wlucb, as was befoio said, few measurements have 
been made (excepting m Laddk), but there is every reason 
to believe, fiom such scanty facts as are available for 
forming an opinion, that mountains rxeing ooneiderably 
above 20,000 feet are of frequent occurrence throughout 
Tibet. 


To give a moie piecise idea of the character of the snowy Num 
zone, it will be worth while to state somewhat in detail tlie of 
diatnbntion of the gieat peaks which lie between the 78tli 
and 81st meiidians, in the piovinces of ICumaon and***^' 
Garbwdl, wbch have been fai better surveyed that anj 
other part of the range On a line of something less than 1 60 
miles in length aie found six gieat snowy gioups, with five 
great nvers passing between them — ( 1 ) on the east is the 
cluster of Api in Nepdl, with a peak of 22,701) feet , (2) 
Yimijang, between the DAima river and the Kali, rising 
to 21,300 feet, (3) the P.inch ohuli gioup, between the 
Damia nvei and the Goii, with a maximum of 22,700 f<»et 
(4) the great compound moss which lies between the Goii 
and the Dhaoli riveis, consisting of Naiida^devi, Nanda-kot, 
Dnnagiri, and Tiisiil, the first leaching 26,700 feet, the 
second 22,600 feet, the thud 23,200 feet, and the last, 
having a length of more than 10 miles, no part of which 
IS undei 20,000 feet, its central point leaching 23,400 feet 
above thesea, (5) the peaks between the Uhaoli andVishnu- 
ganga riveis, thiee of which lie between 22,300 and 22,600 
feet, ( 6 ) the great group of BadarmAtb, KedArnAth, and 
Qangotii, between the Alaknanda and BhAgiratlii, the chief 
feeders of the Ganges, tlie first mass rising to 22,400 feet 
and the second to 22,900 feet, while the third has five 
points varying in height betw een these All these masses 
aiQ connected with the mam watershed by ridges moie or 
less covcied with perpetual snow, on which have been 
measured two other peaks rising above 25,000 feetjSeveial 
otheis reaching 23,000 feet, and many moie between 
19,000 and 20,000 feet Theie is no leason for thinking 
that this gives an exaggerated idea of the vast scale on 
which these mountains are developed There can be little 
doubt that as precise knowledge is advanced the number of 
peeks between 25,000 and 30,000 feet will be found to be 
very much extended, uoi will it be sui prising if points aie 
eventually discovered exceeding 80,000 feet m altitude 

The average elevation of the crest of the Indian watei- Eleva- 
bhed, between the points where the Indue and Biahmo- t^on of 
putia cross it, a distance of some 1500 miles, 
probably excesds 18,000 feet At a oompaiatively few ’ 
points only its continuity is broken, aud it allows the 
passage of rivers that nee on its northern flank, but 
at all otliei parts its summit must be crossed to enter Tibot 
fiom the south The passes over it, m ordinary use foi 
men and animals, are frequently mote than 18,000 feet 
above the sea, and except where it is broken through as 
just mentioned, one point only is behoved to exist at which 
it can be suimounted under 16,400 feet This pass, which 
leads directly fiom Eashmir into the Tibetan district ot 
DiAs, IS only 11,300 feet, and is quite anomalous , such a 
depression elsewhere would have been sufficiently deep to 
open a passage for the dramege of the table-land, but the 
great depth of the valley fuUhei noith, in which the Indus 
flows, heie gives the waters a more favourable escape in 
that direction 

The valleys which traverse the moiintains between thoyille>s 
plaina and the great watershed aie for the most pait little 
more than gigantic ravines, at the bottom of which flows 
the nver each contains, in a very con ti acted bed which at 
rare inteivals opens out into a nairow alluvial flat capable 
of cultivation The level of the river bods is necessarily 
very various Talleys only 2000 or 3000 feet above the 
sea are often opened up into the very heart of the moun- 
tains, aud cany with them the heat and vegetation of the 
tropics among ranges the summits of which are capped with 
eternal snow In tracing up the laigei streams it is 
usually found that on arriving within 10 miles of the hue 
of the great peaks the rivers aie flowing at an elevation of 
litfle more than 4000 or 6000 feet, bat on crossing that 
hue the acclivity suddenly and rapidly increases, and the 
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1 n ei bods in a vc i } lew indes ai e found to be. at an altitudo 
of 9000 oi 10,000 feet, ludicatiiij' Uiat tbo sudden mcicaso 
to the lioiglit of the mount ans jliniy tin, lino is not con 
fined to tlio peaks aluiie, but eou-.ists of i geucial elevation 
of tlio wlnde ouifact IlaMiig once ciobsod tbo lino of 
gloat peaks, the iiiclinatum of the villoys again becomes 
muoli Icss, and lliey tlius contimio foi fconip luil&s, tlioso 
that nio fed fiom tlio laigui glatieis fiequPiitly cmeigin,, 
fio 11 the ice at a let el no nioio than 12,000 feet abme the 
sea 111 tlio western numutains, lOUO oi 2000 feci highei on 
the ca^t 

Till'll The slope of the laigoi Ilimdnjau riveis may be esti- 

slopo mated to lange fioni 20 foot pei mile noai tbo plains to 
between 100 mil 200 feet pei mile wLeio iLoj appioachtho 
snowy mountains In then jiassigo tluongli these the 
inolnintion inci eases to as much as 700 oi 800 feet in the 
mile, but to the north it is ngiun icduced to 1 50 or 200 feet 
Like all Indian nvois, they \aij gieatly in volume at 
dilleient seasons of tlie yeni, and mioug the biglioi 
mountains me liable to special fluctualiuus iiom the moie 
01 li'ss lapid melting of the snov ft mu v hich llicy aie fed 
In the siimmei their waleis inciease and dccteaae with the 
laiyiiig tempciatuie of the day oi puwci of the sun, and 
in the winloi they eontiict to a small fiaction of their 
summei s olume ns the pcimanonfc fiosts set in In the 
lowci paits of thou couisostlio ineis conunouly present an 
oltcinitioii of sparkling i ipids v ith long roaches of deop, 
cIpui, tiaiKiuil water, iii which the action of the ouiiont is 
often haidly visible , as w o ascend, the npids become by 



degiccs nioio fiequont and moie impetuous, till in passing 
aiiiung the snowy mountains we dnd only the nio-t luiious 
toiionts, pouiing Ihoii tiubid glaciei wateis ovei bouldoia 
of gigantic dimensions among which they aie at times 
almost lost to \icw, and tiling the valleys with then 
incessant loai 

The valleys of Kashmir and KatlimAiidu, by then Kibimm 
exceptionally laige extent and compaiati\oly level chai 
acta, oftci such lenmikable deviations fioni the iioimal ^ 
ehaiactois of Himilayan valleys as to lequiio some com- 
ment But the difleiences aio aftei all lather in degiee 
than in kind, and it would not bo difhcult to find somew hat 
similai aieas, though on a much smallci scale of develop- 
ment In Kashmii, too, is to and oiio of the veiy few lakes 
which oecni in the Himalaya The almost complete 
absence of such collections of water la among the ciicum- 
stanccs which serve to give a special chaiactei to the 
sceneiy of the Himalaya, and to distinguish it ftom that 
ut Euiopcan mountains 

On cio-Aing the Indian wateished into Tibet, thelahle- 
genetal cLaiactei of the countiy completely changes The 
summit of the table laud, though deeply conugated with ® 
valleys and mountains m detail, is in its geneial lehet laid 
out hoiizontally at a mean height little inferior to that of the 
wateished itself The valleys of cential Tibet die commonly 
long, flat, and open, of no gic.it bieadtb, poihaps 1 to S miles, 
with a bottom of alluvial soil laid out neaily hoiizontally, 
fiom which the mountains use abinptly on eithei side 
The plateau of Gug^, immediately to the north of Kumaon, 
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the avoinge elevation of which is not lesa than 13,600 feet 
above the son, and at the evtiennty of wliuh ho the two 
lakes of Hdkistal and Manasaiowai, the witois of wliirli 
aie also neaily at that level, is a leinarkahle exiiaiision of 
the oidinaiy Tibetan valley', and calls toi special notice It 
vanes in Ineadth fiom 15 to 60 miles, and its exlieme 
loiigth IS 120 miles, lying along the uppci couise of tlie 
8utlej, winch i uns tliiough it at the bottom of n stupendous 
iwme funowod out ol the alluvial matter of which the 
plateau la formed, to a depth ot 2000 oi 3000 feet Into 
this lun, aciDas the western part of the plain, numeious 
other similni lavines in eveiy giarUtion of size, often foi 
miles togcthei ns even and straight os a railway cutting , 
and so extraoidinaiy is their magnitude In eome cases that, 
in hia account of a journey aoioss the plateau, Mooicioft, a 
tiavellei of gi eat accuracy m gonenl, desenbes these slopes 
as those of nionntains 

The mam valleys aie ovoijmheie remaikable foi then 
gentle slope, and in the cential parts of the table-knd the 
inclination at length fioquently becomes so small as to give 
use to the accumulation of the diamagein lakes, invaiiably 
salt when there is no efflux, and as invaiiahly ftesh when 
thae IB The upper Indus has a slops as little as 3 feet 
pel mile Fiiither to the w est, os it approaches its gieat 
bend to the south, the inclination becomes gi eater, avei- 
aging about 24 feet pei mile, and the width of its valley 
floor 18 lodnced It descends to a level of httde above 
4000 feet before it finally leaves Tibet, 


It may aid in convoying a cleai conooption of the oom- 
mcgnitude of these Himalayan masses, to compaie thorn pamon 
with the Sw !>* Alps, which will be familial to many English ol'Ihnn 
leadeis The above dngiam lepieseiits on tlie sarne^i^™ 
Bcnlo sections of the Alps and of tlie Himalaya, the 
cnived line fiom wdiich the lattei aie shown to use lepie- 
sentmg the cuivatuie of the eaitli The Alps, mudsiuod 
aciose fiom the Lake of Thun to the plains ot Lombaidy, 
have a width of about 75 miles, the Tibeto-Himalayan 
mountains on a line diawn thiongh Simla being about 
400 miles acioss To complete the compaiison a few 
fuitlier explanations may be ofiered The laiigo that has 
already been noticed as the Dhaol,i-c1Ii.lr, ■w'hicli uses fiom 
the KAngia ddn, if measured in breadth fiom KAngin to 
the upper lUvi, and in length between that iivei and the 
Byas in Kulln, is about equal to the whole of the Beinese 
Alps comprised between Altdorf and hlaitigiiy in length, 
and laterdly belw eeii linos diawn along the Bhoiie and 
Reu&o on one side, and thiongh the Lakes of Luceine and 
Thun to the Lake of Genova at Vevay on tlio other The 
aiea covered lu both cases is lather less than 100 miles m 
length by 20 oi 25 in breadth, the highest peaks being in 
the Alps tile Finsteiaarliorn, 14,100 feet, and jn the 
Dhaola4h&i a point 17,100 feet above the sea The 
prolongation of the Himalayan iidge just spoken of, which 
bounds Kashmii cn the south, known as the Pir-paiijdl, 
would in like manner compaie with the Pennine Alps and 
their oontinuatxon as far as St Qothard Here the peak 
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of Mont Blanc, 15,750 feet, Bbgbtly oxceods thclugbeet 
point of tLo Pii-paujal, which is but little over 16,600 feet, 
though, with this single oaception, the Kadlimn lango 
ceitainly much e/cceeda lu goneial mass that of tho poi 
tmn of the Alps compaied with it To obhteiate these 
two langes fioin the Himalaya would make no veiy sensible 
inioad on it, though they suipass in bulk the uhole of the 
Swiss Alps , and it is no exaggeiation to say that, along the 
ontiio lange of tho Himalaya, valleys aio to be found 
among the highoi inoiintaiiib into which the whole Alps 
might be cast without pioduciiig any lesult that w'ould 
bo disLeniible at a distance of ten oi fifteen miles And 
it IS iinpoitint to beai iii mind those telatiuna ot magni- 
tude, foi the teims at oui disposal m tho dosoiiption of 
mountains aie so limited that it is necessary to employ 
the woids chain, laiiga, iidge, spui, isc, rathei with refei- 
eiioe to lelative than to abooliite impoitance, so that tho 
scale of oni nomenolatuio changes with the extent and 
altitude of the mountains of which we speak 
yiufiio An examination of the mips of the Himalaya indicates 
diuinbi, thioughout then whole extent a constant tendency is 
disconiible foi tho iiveis to fl^ow' either paiallol to tho 
Uo\\ goneial duoetion of tho pait of the chain through which 
ihtu- they run, oi poipeiidicular to it, — many oi peihaps most of 
iniuoil combining botli tendencies, and running first m the 

one rlueotion and then m the othei Tlia conclusion is 
lienoo suggested that tho system of sutfaee diainoge is 
deteinuued by a seiios of longitudinal and tiansveise hues 
of iiiptuio along and across the inouutains The study of 
the iiveis and mountains themselves coiifiims this view 
In many oases nn apparent diagonal diiection is found to 
be leally due to a succession of shoit abiupt bends, though 
no doubt the ii veis at times actually take an obbcine course 
across the mountains Piequeutly, too, wheio a iivoi 
changes fiom a longitudinal to a tiansveise diiection, 
another longitudinal stieam moeting the fust flows down 
fiom an exactly opposite diiection Tlie some disposition 
IS otheiwiBo often exhibited by the oocurience of both 
tiansveise and longitudinal hues of diainage, oi vallcjs, 
striitmg m opposite diieotions fiom the same point on 
tho main ranges, while a depiession occuts in the tidgo at 
tho point whonco such valleys take then depaituie 
S .11 in^o As tho 1 iveis and iidges that separate them must be laid 
iiieiit of (jjj goneial plan, it is natural to find in these 

last the saiiio tendency to follow lines pmpendiculai, oi 
ii paiiillcl, to the goneial duectiou of the chain Theio is no 
p.iit of the mountains m which these peeuliaiities may not 
be tiaccd, tbe longitudinal cbaractei prevailing on tho 
summit of tho tablo-laiid, and the tiansveise being domi 
nant on tho Ilinnlayaii slope By the combination of 
those tendencies the iiveis flow to the plains along a line 
gonoially oblique to the component paits of then actual i 
couisc, and Ibe watersbsd ndges that separate them fuUow 
coiiesponding diieetions But such watershed lines laiely 
have any true stiuctural continuity, however stiongly they | 
may bo maiked on oui maps, and gieat caution must 
bo oieicised in infoiiing physical relations among such 
featuies of the mountains without obtaining some know- 
ledge of then geological structuio 
Ueologi Considoimg the vast extent of these mountains, and 
Tnipoi- jjjiQ niateual and political difficulties m the way of the 
tiavellei who visits them, it is not surpusing fliat the 
knowledge of then geological stiuctuie is still veiy imper- 
fect Eiom causes which aie not very olmoas, important 
paits ot the deposits of which they consist have till now 
not yioldod any fossil remains by which their age can be 
determined the visits of qualifi^ geologists to the more 
remote pails of the chain have been very rare, and it is 
only within the last few months that any connected memoir 
on the subject has been published Much that has been 
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[ wutten on it is of too speculative a natme to find place lu 
such an account as the piesent, and all that can be attempted 
IS a brief outline of the mam conclusions that seem estab- 
lished 

Of the gieat Indian plain nothing veiy definite can be The 
said It IS an alluvial deposit of sandy clay, on the siii- gio it 
face of which nothing m the shape of a pebble, can be found 
excepting in the immediate Mcmily of tho hills that iiso 
fiom It In ono place alone, in the noieh-west, on the 
Jumna iivei, have fossil icmains been found imbedded lu 
it, at some depth below the smface They belonged to 
tciieetiial mammals, with fish and ciocodiles, which seem 
to be of the post Teitiary epoch A few borings have been 
made to depths of some huiidieds of feet, but they tbiow 
no gieat light on the subject of Iho oiigin of tho plain 
There is no direct evidence either foi oi against its having 
been laid out by the sea , on the one side it seems difficult 
to nndeistand how so oven a surface could have been pio 
dneed othei wise than undci the sea, while on the othei 
theie is a complete want of maiine leinains both in the 
alluiinm itself and in the most loceiit deposits which foim 
the hills that use fiom it It seems to be admitted that 
some paits of the alluxial plain of the Indus have been 
snbmeiged, and m any case, if it w as produced by iii ei 
action, it must have been by iiveis Laving a veiy small 
inclination, and in a delta, or at a low deration 

The onteimost ranges of the sub Himalaya aie also geolo- The 
gically the most lecont They aie composed of gieyowtei 
micaceous sandstones, generally vciy soft and often quite 
unconsolidated, with beds of led and blue clays and mails 
luteispeised, and bouhlei and giavel beds, at times haidly 
to be distinguished fiom those foimed in the existing iivetB* 
and often cemented by caibouate of lime into conglomo 
lates Though those foimations are most strongly de 
veloped to tho west, they liavo been obseired in NepM 
and also in BUot,in It is from the langcs in the vicinity 
of the Jumna iivei that the chaiacteiistic SiwMik fossils 
havo cbiefly been obtained They consist of numeious 
species of mammals and loptiles, w'lth a few fish, buds, 
and mollnsca, — all, howevei, icmains of land oi fiosh- 
water animal^ witli no certain trace of marine cieatuies 
Ligmte occuis in thin isolated beds in small quantities 
It had been cominonlj s apposed that the SiwMik fauna 
was of Miocene age The latei views rathei point to its 
being Pliocene Sixteen gencia mnong the fossil lemains 
have not been found in any beds oldei than Pliocene, and 
of the many geneia which continue to the piesent time, 
some of the foims pieserved in these fossils me icmarkably 
similai to existing spciies, all of winch indicates a closei 
relation to the moie lecent than to the oldei Teitiaiiea 

In close juxtaposition with this oxteinal band, but con- Hie 
nected geologically in a mannei that has not been veiyuniei 
clemly estabhsbei^ is an oldei senes of beds, tbe lowest 
of winch is nummuhlic and of the oldest Teitiary epoch 
The fossils found in these beds aie as markedly maiine 
as those of the other senes are terrestrial Tlie junction 
of lire newer with this more ancient senes is concealed by 
disturbances, and the formei has not been found oveilying 
the kbler, but only abutting upon it, Tins older section 
of the Tertiaiy beds of the aub-Himalaya has only been 
piopeily made out to tho west of the Jumna, though it 
IS likely that it is also lepiesentcd in the rential and 
eastern pails of the chain by certain sandstones which 
occur theie at the foot of the higher mountains It may 
be suimised also that the numraulitic beds of these ranges 
aie connected on the one side with those which are found 
to the west of the Indus extending to Sindh, and on the 
other widi the nummuhtic rocks of tbe lulls south of 
Assam 

A complete change of geological character occurs on 
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I’ll, pas’jiny fiom these outer niul lo\vei langes to those higher 

iHitLi mountains winch extend to the line uE snowy peaks On 

piitsol uf tjie chain the fiist of these laiigts consists of 

I'lmti oigillaccous shales lud schists, guts and limestones, intei- 
' ‘ seited by scveial lines of igneous action, and all devoid of 
fossil remains Tine chites also oecui The atiatification 
Hcveiywheio well inaiked, the clip being usually toivaids 
the inteiioi of tho chain at an angle of from 10° to 20° 
Poitions of the luoniitniiis are found lu which the dip is 
quite i0\or»ed, oi towaiJs the plains, a result no doubt of 
absolute ruptme and paitial dislocation The lines ot 
Igneous action follow generally tho lino of btnke, the 
typo of tho lock being greenstone, and eonglomciates or 
breccias being often associated with it 
Piulnlilo How fai the‘'0 beds c\tcnd to the eastward is somewhat 
i!{e nod 111 doubt Suggestions ha\ o been iiiado that they aie the 
i.lsliuii", leprcsentatnos of the Siluiiaii oi other fossilifeious beds 
found to the noith of tho gieit snowy mountains, but the 
evidence foi this is hardly conclusive Tho occuiicuco at 
tho foot of the mountains in &ikim and Bhotdn of a deposit 
containing fossil coal pi ints, winch aie appirently identical 
with those of the Bengal coalfield, rendeisit piobahle that 
the locks thcio me of tlie age of that coal, that is to say, 
of the lowei Tiias, a coiicluaon which somewhat serves to 
couubuiito the speciiktion as to tho age of the western 
beds ]U',t lefonod to 

Linos of 111 ecitam puts of this outei legion of the mountains 
({I inito gianite also occuis, accompanied by gneus and mica schist, 
I tho latter often ahounchng m garnets In mineitdogical 
igtitoiM chaiactei this gianite and its accompanying Bchists difter 
iniki gioatly from those of tho gieat peaks, which aia also 
fnimed of granite and schists, this has suggested a possi 
ble difFerenco of ago, and ib remains uncertain wbethei 
any or what connexion exists between thorn 
Tho As we approach the line of gi eat peaks the locks pass into 
snowy highly crystalline gneiss oi mica schist, and another more 
tsms" continuous hue of gianite intrusion occurs, divided into 
several bronches, but distributed gcneially on the hne of 
strike, that is, along tho puncipnl direction of the chain 
itself It is chiefly in veins, tliuugh it expands at times 
into masses of considerable siye, and more raiely into out- 
bursts large enough to constitute wholo mountains The 
geneial dip of the strata continues throughout this area to 
be dnected inwaids, its angle being incieased to as much 
as 45°, though seldom to more tlian that Beds of highly 
ciystalline hmestono, some pure, and some not easily dis 
tmguished fioni the gneiss or mica schist among which 
they occur, are common along a band following the dtiec- 
tion of the strike Tho vein gi amto is usually large giamed , 
hornblende at times replaces the mica, the felspar is 
invanably white, and ciystals of bclioil and kyauito are 
frequently seen m it 

G^e^t TIic great peaks are, with few exceptions, composed of 
pociKb acliistose rock, though gmiiite veins may be seen in the 
mountain faces to veiy great elevations, one of these 
exceptions is the great peak of Kdniet in Kumaon, which 
rises to about 25,000 feet in what appeals to be a mass of 
giey granite 

>o-,sil Passing to the noith of tho lino of gieat peaks the meta- 
stnta on schists aie suddenly leplaced by slates and hme- 

Tibetou stones, which are in many places highly fossilifeious, ex- 
boulei hibiting what appears to constitute in the aggregate a faiily 
continuous senes from the Lowei Sihuian to the Cieiaceous 
formations, though the complete sequence has not been 
observed in nny ono locality The western region of the 
Himalaya alone has been sufliciently exploied to admit of 
any positive statements, but the indications gatheied from 
such unpeifect accounts and other data as exist relative to 
the eastern paits of bhe mountains leave little doubt that 
the change obseired in the west on appronchingand enter- 
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ing Tibet holds good on the east also, and tliat the geneial 
physical fcatuics ot the whole tiact aie much alike, though 
doubtless with many diffeiences in detail 

The fossiliferous stiata of western Tibet are continued, Plateau 
though ptihaps with some bieaks, to the Tertiary period 'J rtiaiy 
In ceitaiii localities niimmulitic locks, piobably Eocene, 
have been observed, and fioin the gieat alluvial deposit 
which foims the plain of Qugd, aheady noticed, the 
remams of mammals, apparently of SiwAlik age, have 
also been obtained Among these were bones of the 
oltphaut and tho ihiuoceios, the existence of which, in 
tho piesont condition of these regions, would he wholly 
inipussiblo, so that theie is no room to doubt that these 
deposits have been raised from a compaxatively low level 
to then existing great elevation of upwaids of 16,000 feet, 
since they weio laid out As m the case of the plain of 
India, we heie, ton, have no complele proof of the oiigin 
of these great neatly horizontal deposits, but it seems cleai 
ft uni the materials of winch they are fotmed, that they 
must have been laid out by watei, either by tho sea of 
some gitat inland lake They are largely composed of 
boulder deposits, and large bouldeis aie strewed over the 
surface imbedded in the ground m a manner that seems 
only explicable as the result of the action of a consideiabla 
body of water 

Several lines of gianitio and eruptive rock occur in Eiiiptin 
western Tibet, of which all that need hoio ho said is that locks m 
they appeal all to be oldei than the Tertiary alluvium, but 
some otthem aie possibly contempoianeous with the num 
mnlitic and older formations 

The general conclusion that maybe drawn from the facts Fpodi 
of structure thus biiefly indicated is that the elevation o± ot eie 
tho Himalaya to its piesent gieat height as of oompaia- 
tively recent occuiience An aiea of land must have 
existed wheie the mam line of snowy peaks now stands, 
which has not been submerged since the Palseozoio period, 
and which then had its noithern boundary somewheie along 
what has been termed the Indian watershed Evidence ot 
a similai ancient sea on the south also exists, but in a less 
definite shape, and wibether it was united with the 
noithern sea or not is still a matter of conjecture, though 
the distinctive chaiaoler of the fossils rather indicates tint 
there was no diiect union The possible connexion of tliib 
ancient Himalayan land area with the pre-Tertiaiy land ot 
the peninsula of India is also only a matter for speculation 

There is further reason to infer that the existence of Ancient 
tho great hne of peaks is rathei duo to some pievious line P'e 
of elevation on the ancient land, which has continued to 
retain its relative supenoiity while the whole aieahas been 
rxisod, rather than to any special line of energy of upheaval 
of recent date , and that the fundamental features of its 
former configuration of surface in mountain and valley have 
been pieserved throughout There is evidence for the con- 
clusiou that tho chief rivers of the pre-Teitinry land issued 
from the mountains where the present mam stieanis are 
found, and tine embryo Himalaya may have been of such 
moderate height as to have peimitted the passage across it 
of tho SiwAhk mammals, the remains of which appear both 
on the border of the Indian plain and in Tibet It is aftei 
the middle Tertiary epoch that the piincipal elevation o'- 
these mountains must have taken place, and about the 
same tune also took place the movements which raised tho 
table lands of Afghanistan and Persia, and gave southern 
Asia its existing onthnei 

The beat answei that cm be given to an inquiry as to JPoices 
how changes of level could have ansen, such as those ^ whioli 
which aie observed in the Himalaya, is that they should 
be legaided as due rithei to secondary actions conso-theu^ 
queut on the general contraction of the cooling terrestrial mode of 
sphere than to direct elevating forces, for winch jlO action 
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known oiigia can be a&sigued The contiaction. of the 
cooling but now 9olid crutt ot the eaith must have sot 
up great hoiizontal strains, partly of tension and partly 
of coiupie&sion, which would necessarily have been followed 
by luptuie or oiushmg along hnea of least lesistance, and 
the movements on such lines are marked by the great 
mountain ranges that traverse the surface A dislocation 
of the Bohd crust of the eaith once having taken place, it 
would probably coutiiiuo to be a liua ot least resistance 
ever after, and a succession of movements dating past 
geological periods may thus be icasonably evpected along 
such lines Somewhat m proportion as the disturbing 
foices are intense, and the thickness of the ciusl on which 
they act la great, will be the tendency foi the lines of 
lupture to be continuous for a considerable distance, and 
as the distuibed aica is extended in its dimensions, tlie 
piobability will incieaso of a lepetition of a senes of 
similai dislocations on lines appioximately parallel to, or 
at 1 ight angles to, ono another, and to tho hna on which 
tho greatest compiessioii and consequent tension take 
place In a distuibed aiea, one tiansveise dimension of 
which IS sensibly gieatoi than the rest, the longitudinal 
lupluies will predominate in the inteiioi and the transverse 
towards the boideis Almost all mountains give indica- 
tions of having been shaped by foices thus lelated, and to 
the action of such foices may the main chaiacteiistics of 
the structuie of tho Himalaya, and tlie ariangement ot its 
iidges and valleys, be attributed Whatevei may be the 
power of iiveis in goneial as instruments of eiosion, and 
whatovoi effect the Iliinalayaii rivers have had lu removing 
tho fragments of the rocks over and among which they 
took then courses, it is liardly possible to doubt that their 
mam duoctiona wore doteimined by the anteiioi lines of 
dislocation which opened up hollows down which they 
could tlow, and which must invariably have been accom. 
pined by a deatiuctivo and crushing action on the locks 
along them, which has enabled the waters the moie readily 
to sweep away the obstacles in thoir path 1316 paiaUelism 
of many of the gieat Tibetan and Himalayan riveis foi 
hundreds of miles together, amid such mountains, seems 
wholly inexplicable in any other mannei 
Mcteoi- Although the loftiest mountains when compnied to the 
>ilogy eaith’s diameter are insignificant in then dimensions, and 
iffcLt of the iiiegnlaiities of the surface would hardly be peiceptible 
t”ms"on sphere, however largo, that could be mode to 

'itmo- lepiesent the eaith, yet in lelation to the depth of the 
sphcic atmospheie even modeiate elevations become of gieat im- 
portance, and such heights as those reached by the Himalaya 
mtiodnce modifications of climate in ascending over its 
slopes that arc not surpassed by those ohseived in moving 
from the equator to the poles One half of the total mess 
of the atmosphere and thiee-foarths of the water enapended 
m it m the form of vapour he below the average elevation 
of the Himalaya, and of the residue one half of the air and 
virtually almost all the vapour come within the infiuence 
of the lughest peaks 

Baio- The general changes of pressure of tlie atmospheie 
metur indicated by the barometer extend in a modified but 
picssuiB w^elPmarked manner to the greatest elevations to which 
vapour observation has been earned, and the annual and dmnml 
oscillations are not less regular in Tibet than in the plains 
of India, though somewhat i educed in amount With the 
increase of elevation the diminution of the quantity of 
vapour held in suspension is very marked, and at the 
greatest heights reached there is found not moie than one- 
sixth or one-seventh part of that observed at the foot of 
the mountains, and the proportion is sometimes as low os 
a tenth, or less As is well known, the maximum quantity 
of water that can be suspended in the au in a state of 
vapour depends on the temperature of the air, and observa- 


tion has established that the actual quantity at all eleva- 
tions is appioximately piopoitionate to this maximum, and 
IS thus determined by the tern peiatuie, which in turn is 
legnlated by the elevation The theoietical view once 
held that water y vapour was distributed m the atmosphere 
in accordance with the laws ot pressure of elastic fluids is 
manifestly inconsistent with obseived facts, which indicate 
that the diffusion of vapour is poweifnlly obstructed by 
the air particles, and that it by no means behaves as 
an independent elastic fluid, but rather as though it 
were meiely mixed up with oi entangled among the an 
particles 

The great elevations to which the Himalaya ascends, Tomper- 
and the bioad zone which it cover s in respect to latitude, >>11110 of 
and its varying distance from the sea necessarily lead to 
conespondingly great variations of chmate in its different 
parts, induding the tempeiatuie and the dcgiee of liumidit} 
in the atmosphere, and the amount of laiufall The general 
position of the whole tract between the 25th and 35th 
degrees of noith latitude lenders it subject to high summer 
temperatures The heat of the great plain of noithein 
India IS not surpassed at any other pait of the eaitli, 
the ail temperature rising in the hottest months to moie 
than 110° Fain , the fall of temperatuie m the wmtei is 
considerable, the theimomster receding at tunes to the 
freezing point, 01 oven a little below it , the mean tem- 
perature varies liom 78“ Fahi in the east 01 southern 
poition to 75° in tlie west 01 north On the mountains 
every altitude has its ootiespondmg temperatuie, an eleva- 
tion of 1000 feet piodncmg a fall of about 3^°, or 1° 

Fahi to 300 feet The mean winter tempoiature at 7000 
feet IS about 44° Fabi , with a mean minimum of 32° 

Fahi , and the summai mean about 65° Fahi At 9000 
foot the mean temperatuie of the coldest month is 32* 

Fahi , at 12,000 feet the thermometer ceases to fall below 
freering point from the end of May to the middle of 
October, and at 15,000 feet it is seldom above that point 
at the coldest pait of tho day in the height of summei 
There seems to be less vaiiation of tempeiatuie at equal 
altitudes on tho mountams in passmg ftom east to west 
than might have been oxpoctod from the greater winter 
cold of the western part of the plains This is pro 
bably due to the gieatei relative humidity and heaviei 
lamfall of the eastern regions, and the densei vegetation 
which coveis them These influences tend to keep down 
the day tempeiature on the eastern mountains, while the 
cleaier skies and more open character of the west operate 
in the opposite diiectioii On the more woody and lainy 
mountains in the outer parts of the chain tho mean summei 
tempeiature will be 60° at 10,000 01 11,000 feet, bat it 
will still be as mudi as that up to 12,000 feet, 01 even to 
a greater elevation, in the bare and sunny valleys near the 
Indian watershed 

In Tibet the thermometnoal conditions very consideiably otTiliet 
fiom those of the Himalayan slope At 12,000 feet the 
maximum temperature is perhaps 70° Fahi and the 
absolute minimum 6' Fahr The ordinary winter tempeia- 
tuie is from 0° Falir to 30° Fahi , with a mean ot the 
coldest month of 10° The mean of the hottest month is 
about 60”, and of the yeai 35° At 15,000 feet the frost 
IB pennanent from the end of October to the end of April, 
and the lakes are usually frozen over for neaily five months 
in the year Between 16,000 and 16,000 feet the tlieimo- 
meter will fall below the freezing point every night of the 
year At heights of 17,000 or 18,000 feet it rises considei- 
ably above that point m the summer months From 1 8,0 OO 
to 19,000 feet it thaws only m the afternoons of July and 
August, and at 20,000 feet theie is probably perpetual frost 
in the shade, though in the sun the air no doubt rises above 
the freezing point to much greater elevations 
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Frtc/iug All tlio iiveis in Lafl.lk aio fio^cn ovei eveiy winter 
ofinci-. ilown to 8000 feet, a iiLcnomcnon that lias been nowhcie 
seen in the HiiUiilaj.i, tUo uveis that are accessible dming 
TV Intel heiny at too small an elevation to be e\ei fio/en, 
and the mam stieams piobihlv eveiywhere too uipid 
niiTuiil Tho diuinal langc of teinpeiature w diiectly dependent 
null on tho condition of tho suiface and the stito of the sky 
fOn all Tvell Tiooded intiyes it is veiy small, paiticnlaily in 
tho cloudy and nuiy months, nhuii it will not e\ceed S'* oi 
aiuK 6° In tho diy months i»f Apiil oi May, before the summei 
lains begin, and m tbo antuuin when cleat skies again 
pievail, the vaiiation is giealost In Tibet it is gicateat m 
summei and least in vsiutei, w'hich is the most cloudy 
season Tho annual vauation follows a siniilai law, 20“ 
being about the minimum mean monthly lange on the 
wooded oulei mountains, Tvliile in Tibet it amounts to ns 
much as HO 

Cnm Tho difteionce of tomperature between innges densely 
pau'.on did vnth foiost nud the Indian plains may be twice as 
Mittin Decemhoi oi Januaiy , and 

inV”* the difloionros beta con tho tcmpciatuies of a Tvoll-wooded 
Tvcviun hill tup and an open valley holow have been obseived to 
paits ul yftiy much ns horn 9° in tho coldest to 24° in tho hottest 
iiiun Piccisely the oonvoiso may ho found toludrlgood 

in cninpAung gioatei nltiludos in Tibet with lossei in the 
Himalaya, Tvhoio tho luumdily is gientoi 
Gon«i U It IS geneially tiuolieio as elsewhoio — (1) thattUc docie- 
iclitioii Qf tompeiiitiiie witli altitude is most lajiid in summei , 
nciatiTro (-) annual nnge diiniiushos with elevation , and 

to sill (3) tliit tho diiuual raiigo also diminishes with elevation 
tuJc But tlio gieatei quantity of cloud and tho nioio dense 
ooveiing of foiest between 9000 and 10,500 feet lendei 
compaiisoiis between this rone and the moie open and loss 
cloudy regions above and below anomalous foi luasons 
that will bo appaient aftoi tho above lemaiks 
Rsinrrll The ohiof lainfill on tho Ilimalaja, like that of India 
Soneuilh, occurs in the suinmoi months botw een Jlay and 
cwis’cd*'* Octoh-'i, tlio lemamdei of thejoai being compoiatnely dij 
The physical causes tv Inch give use to the southwest 
monsoon, uudei which name is known the season of 
summei laiu as well as tho south westeily winds which 
accompany it, have been sufficiently eiplained in die ai tide 
on Asii, to which tho icadet is lefeircd foi fuithei details 
Oonomi Tho fait of ram over thogicat plain of noithein India 
bon giadiially dimmislies in quantity, and begins latei, as we 
nass fiom cast to ivoat At the same time the rain is 
heaviei as we approach the Himalaya, and the gieatcst falls 
are mensuied on its outci langes , but tho quantity is again 
much diminished as tfo pass ouTvaid acioss the chain, and 
on aruviiig at the bordoi of Tibet, behind the gieat line of 
snoTvy peaks, tho ram falls in such small quantities as to 
be baldly susoeiitible of measuiement 
lloTin- An impoitaiit agent in distiibutmg tho ram which falls 
twi tliQ Himalaya, if indeed it be not the essential one, is 

thei'r^ found 111 the duiinal cuiients of tviikI which are establishod 
causes fiom the plains tow irds the mountains, and we veita, 
blowing up the valleys towaids the mam watershed fiom 
about 8 A Jr to S r ir , and in the opposite diieotion during 
the eotiesponding houis of the night These diurnal 
winds, winch are a voiy staking phenomenon, and blow m 
the afternoon with great foice along the Himalayan and 
Tuikieh watersheds and the neighbouring parts of the plam 
of Tibet, aie common to all mountains, and are no doubt 
due to the disturbances of the planes of equal atmospheric 
pressuie in a direction tiansveise to the mountains, caused 
by the unequal diutnnl expansion and contraction of the 
columns of an lespectively ovei the ploins and monntaim^ 
the foimer being obviously longer than the lattei, so iTifit. 
the planes of equal piesauie aie lifted by expansion Ti i g her 
over the plains dutmg the day, and depressed by oontiactaon 
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during tho night, thereby sotting up cuiients to and fiom 
the highest legion of the mountam■^, as these alternating 
action;, take place 

Tho coudensatiou of vapoui fiom the ascending cuiients Then 
thus set up across the Hinmlay.a fiom the Indian plain, t-flectsm 
and then giaduol exhaustion by repeated piecipitations 
as they cioss successive ranges, is manifested to thc'°'™ 
traveller on tho face of the mountains themselves, by 
the changes ob“eived in the vegetation on passing to 
leeward of any impoitant lange, and nioit especially tho 
line of gieat snow peaks In tho lainy mouths in the 
higher parts of the chain the southern face of each iidge 
is clothed by the clay upwind with a crest of cloud, which 
hangs upon it, the northern face being often left cutiiely 
fiee, tlius showing how large a portion of the vapoui is 
aiiested, and showing also that it is only up the cleepei 
goigos that a small supply of moistuie finds its way to the 
Tibetan table land 

The jeaily rainfall, w'luch amoiiuta to between 60 and Quantitj 
70 inches in the delta of the Ganges, is leduced to about of mm 
40 inches wheie that rivei issues fiom the mountains 
the 78th meiidian, and is no mote than 30 inches near the 
foot of tho mountains at tho issue of tho Indus At Daijo- 
hng, at about 7000 feet on the east, on the outer boidei of 
the mountains, it amounts to about 120 inches , at Maini- 
tal, at about the same elevation and similaily situated in 
79^" E long , it ifl about 90 inches , and fuithei west it is 
still mole lorlucod in quantity In passing fiom the 
exterior to the mterioi ot the chain the quantity gieatly 
diminishes In Eumaon, while in thiee months 49 inches 
was registered at Nami-tal on the outer laiige, only 19 
inches fell at Almoia, at 6600 feet, 30 miles fuithei in 
At Joshimath, 50 miles onward and close under gieat 
snowy peaks, at 6600 feet, 22 inches weie measured lu 
the same period , while at Niti, 11,500 feet behind the 
suowy peaks, the tall did not exceed inches In a W'eek 
of lainy wcathci, when 1] inches fell at Joshimath, half an 
inch was measured at Miti, while beyond the Tibetan 
wateished duuiig the same period the ram fell in a voiy 
faint dii4Alo which could not bo moasmed at all Similai 
facts might be quoted fiom tho castein mountains 

In the enstoin Himalaya tho oidiaary wmtoi limit of snow Snow 
IS 6000 feet, and it is raio foi even 3 inches to lemain as fob 
many days on the giouncl on a southern exposuio at 7000 
feet In Kumaon, on the Tvest, it is pietty ceitain that 
snow will fall every yeai at about 6500 feet, and at 6000 
feet it will not fail one yeai out of ten , the low est level 
to which sporadio snowfalls are known to descend is about 
2500 feet, of which two oi three instances have occuiied 
in the present centuiy At Peshawai, at an elevation of a 
little above 1000 feet, snow occasionally falls, but veiy 
laioly At lA, in western Tibet, the lesults of two yeais 
observations indicate that tho depth of snow that falls is 
less than 2 feet, the heaviest continued fall measuring 8 
niches and lasting three days, at an elevation of 12,600 feet 
Depths of 3 feet have been measured ou passee between 
17,000 feet and 19,000 feet above tho sea On the Indian 
wateished the falls are much heavier, and even m Septeni- 
bci the passes are sometimes quite blocked by the falls 
which commonly occur after the equinox, and they aio not 
usually open again till the middle of June 

It is now satisfactorily established that the snow line, or The 
tho level to which buott recedes in the course of the yeai, s'ww- 
ranges fiom 16,000 to 16,000 feet on tho southern ex-^’'®® 
posures of the Himalaya that cany perpetual snow, along 
all that pait of the chain that lies between Sikim and the 
Indus It IS probably not till December that tho snow 
begins to descend foi the winter, though after September 
light falls occur which cover the higher mountains down 
to 12,000 feet, but these soon disappeai, On the Indian 
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wateiahed. tlia snow line is not lower tlian 18,500 feet, and 
on the summit of the table land it leathes a height of about 

20.000 feet On all the higher passes into Tibet the 
vegetation reaches to about 17,500 feet, and in August 
they may all be crossed m oidmaiy yeais, even up to 18,400 
feet, without finding any snow upon them, and it is as 
impossible to find snow in the summer on the gieat plain of 
Gug4 m western Tibet, at 15,600 feet above the sea, as on 
the plains of India 

(Juiso oC Theie was at one time much discussion as to the tine 
Inghoi cause of tlio level of the snow line being highei m Tibet 
than on the outei langes of the Eimalaya But the leason 
than on obvious, namely, the gieatei quantity of snow that falls 
Hima on the e\teiior ranges The snow lino nniks the limit 

laya beyond which somo snow always lemains unmelted, that is, 

the point wheio on the aveiage of yeais the snmmei heat 
will destioy the winboi’s snow The mam element lu 
detoiraiiuiig such a point will evidently be the quantity 
of winter snow that falls, the summer heat being not veiy 
diftoiout ovei tho whole area That the fall of snow on the 
outei langes is gieatei than it is nearei the watershed at 
the same elevation is beyond doubt, and Iho smaller 
quantity of snow is more easily and oailiei melted 
Gheiois It was long affirmed that theio woio uo tiuo glaciers m 
tho Himalaya, and ingenious aiguments m ere adduced to 
account for then absence But, in fact, they abound along 
all tho highei langos piooisely in those cncumstanoes under 
which they aie found elsewhere, and all the phenomena 
obsoivod olsewhoio in connexion with them aio loproduced 
m thoso mountains 

Eloia- Tho level to which tho Himnlayau gkcieis descend is 
tions at veiy vaiious, being gieatly dopondenb on local conditions, 
fouuii pimoipally tho extent and elevation of the snow basins 
‘ wluoh food thorn, and the slope and position of the 
mountain on wliiih they aio foiinod Aglacior foimod on 
tho soullioin face of tho Himalaya may loodily bo in a 
position in which it might, with a length of 10 miles, 
doscond fioin 18,000 foot to 11,500 feet But in Tibet, oi 
in the highest valleys, it might as leadily happen that m 
10 miles no lowei level than 16,000 feet could be loached 
With a laigor snow basin on the south the gi eatei waste in 
reaching tho lowoi level might easily be compensated, while 
no conceivable sujjply would enable the Tibotan glocioi to 
loach 11,600 feet, to do which it must extend peihaps 100 
miles These consideiations will sufficiently explain the 
fact that the glaciers on the outei elopes of the Himalaya 
descend much lowei than is commonly tho case m Tibet, 
01 in tho most olovated valleys near the watei&hed The 
glaciers of Sikim and the ooslorn mountains are believed 
not to loach a lowei level than 13,600 or 14,000 teet In 
Kumaon many of them descend to between 11,500 and 
12,500 feet In the highei valleys and Tibet 15,000 and 

16.000 feet is tho oidinaiy level at which they end, but 
theie aie exceptions which descend far lowei In Europe 
the glacieis descend between 3000 and 6000 feet below 
tho snow line, and in the Himalaya and Tibet about tho 
same holds good The summer temperatuies of tho pomts 
where the glacieis end on the Himalaya also correspond 
fairly with those of the corresponding positions in European 
glacieis, VIZ , for July a little below 60° Eahr , August 68°, 
and September 56° 

Hioli Measurements of the movement of Himalayan glaciers 
have been made which also give results according closely 
with those obtained undei analogous conditions m the 
Alps, VIZ , lates from 9 J to 14 J inches in twonty-four hours 
The motion of one glacier from the middle of May to the 
middle of October averaged 8 inches in tho twenty four 
hours The average yearly motion of the glacier of the 
Aar IS said to be inches in twenty-four hours The 
dimensions of the glaciers on the outer Himalaya, wheire 
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as befoia lemaiked, the valleyb dnsoend lapidly to lowei 
levels, aio faiily compilable with those of Alpine glacieis, 
though fiequontly much exceeding them in length — 8 oi 
10 miles not bung unusual In the elevated valleys of 
uoi them Tibet, where the destiuctivo action of tho summei 
heat IS fai less, the development of tho glacieis is enoimous 
At one locahty in north-westcin Laddk theie is a continuous 
mass of snow and ice extending acioss a snowy ridge, 
measoiiiig no less than 64 miles between tbo oxticmities 
of tho two glacieis at its opposite ends Another single 
glaciei has been suiveyed 36 nnlos long 

In connexion with almost all the Himalayan glacieis of Poimoi 
which piocise accounts aio foithooming are found ancient ovten 
moiaines indicating some previous condition in which , 
then extent was much laigei than now In tho cast these pfosenl 
moiaines aro veiy lemaikablo, extending 8 oi 10 miles Unuts 
lu the west they seem not to go beyond 2 oi 3 miles, and 
they have been ohseived on the summit of the table-land 
as well as on the Himalayan slope The explanation sug- 
gested to account foi tho foimei gieat extension of glacieis 
m Hoi way would seem applicable heie Any modification 
of tho coastline which should submerge the area now 
occupied by the Noith Indian plain, oi any considerable 
pait of it, would be accompanied by a much wettoi and 
inoie eqnablo climate on the Himalaya, moie snow would 
fall on the highest ranges, and loss summei heat would be 
biought to beai on the destruction of the glaciers, which 
would locoivolaigei supplies and descend lower Such an 
explanation is not inconsistent with what is known of the 
geological formation of the mountains, and appeals to be 
otherwise supported by the evidence of a gieatei foimei 
extension of the lakes of Tibet, and of tho foimei existence 
of rivers flowing fiom the Himalaya between the Jumna 
and tlio Sntloj, the diy beds of which aie now to be tiaced, 
in which water is nevei seen Till now no geological 
evidence has been adduced to indicate in this region any- 
thing coiiosponding to the glacial epochs of noitlioin 
Europe, to which these former extensions of the glaciers 
could hio attributed 

Speaking broadly, the general typo of the flora of the Botany 
lowei, hotter, and wettoi regions, which extend along the Qoneial 
great plain at the foot of the Himalaya, and include the t^iahoa 
valleys of the larger rivers which pcnotiote far into the 
mountains, does not differ fiom that of the contiguous 
Malayan poniasula and islands, though the tropical and 
insulai chaiacler giadually becomes less marked as we pass 
fiom cast to west, wheie, with a greater elevation and dia- 
tauce fiom the sea and higher latitude, the rainfall and 
humidity diminish and the wintei cold increases The 
vegetation of the western part of the plain and of the hot 
test zone of the western mountains thus becomes closely 
allied to, oi almost identical with, that of the drier parts of 
the Indian peninsula, moie especially of its hilly portions, 
and, while a general tropical charactei is pieserved, foims 
aie obseived which mdicate the addition of an Afghan as 
well os of an Afiican element, of which last the gay Idy 
Ghnosa mperha is an example, pointing to some previous 
connexion with Afnoa 

The European flora, which is diffused from the Mediter- Relation 
ranean along the high lands of Asia, extends to the Hmia- ^ nMgU 
laya, many European species reach the central paits of 
the cham, though few reach its eastern end, while genera ® 
common to Europe and the Himalaya are abundant 
throughout and at all elevations Etom the opposite 
quarter an influx of Japanese and Chinese forms, such as 
the rhododendrons, the tea plant, Awaiia, Helwmgvt, 
Sixmawa, Adamia, Qougha, and others, has taken place, 
these bemg more numerous m the east end gradually dis- 
appeaung in the west On the higher and therefore ooolei 
and less ramy ranges of the Himalaya the conditions of 
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tompeiiiUiio ieiuisit0 foi the lULseivation of tlie vaiious 
siteues aie readily tound liy ubceiiilinij oi tlebtending tbc 
iiiountaiii slojies, and tlieiefoio a gio.itei uiufoimily of 
cliiiaeter in the vegolation w inaintainerl along tlie whole 
cliniti At the gieater elcvationa the species which are 
i leiiticil with those of Europe become moie ficqneiit, and 
111 the alpine regions many plants are found identical with 
bpeciea of the Aietic /one On the Tibet vn pUteau, with 
the mcieiseil dijucss, a Siberian type is established, with 
many hue Sibeiiaii species and moie gciicia, and some of 
the Siberian foime aie further disseminated, even to the 
plains of Upper India The total absence of a few of the 
moie common fornii of not the in Eutopo and Asia should 
also be noticed, among winch may be named Tdia^ Faguh, 
Aibuiun, E)iut, AiuLa, and Ctstiicece 
1 isteiii 111 the iiiuie humid legions of the oast the mountains 
iiunm almost ovtiywheic coveied ivith a dense foiost which 
loathts up to 13,000 or 13,000 feet Many tiopical 
types heie ascend to 7000 feet or more To the west 
the upper limit of foiuat is somewhat lower, fiom 11,500 
to 12,000 feet, and the tiopical foims usually cease at 
5000 feet 

lilt. In Sikim the mountains aic coveied with dense forest 
nutci of till umbiigoous trees, commonly accompamed by a 
1 mgps luxuuant giuivLh of undoi shiubs, and ndoined with climb- 
ing and epiphytal plants in wondoiful piofusion In the 
tiopical zono Urge figs .abound, I’iimiiialta, Sho7et.i (b^), 
limelb, many Lfffimiiiosee, Hombax, Aitocatpas, bamboos, 
and sevetal palms, among which species of Odamm ate 
leniailvablo, climbing over the hugest tiees, and this is the 
western limit of Cy(as and Jl/yi ibhat, (nutmeg) Plantains 
ascend to 7000 feet Pandanus and tieeieins abound 
Othoi ferns, Sutninume, oichids, and clinihing Aioulete 
nio leiy iiuiueioiis, the last named piofuaely adorning the 
forodtb ivitli then splendid daik-gieen foliage Vaiious 
oaks descend withiii a few bandied feet of the seo-leiel, 
iiicieasiiig in numbeis at gieatoi altitudes, and becoming 
\ ory fieqiiaiit at 4000 feet, at which elevation also appeal 
Auntba, Magitvlia, cheiiies, Pyi ks , maiilo, aldci, and bitch, 
with many Aiahaeetje, JloUboUeu, UliJMiua, Daphif, 
Mil) sine, SymploLos, and Euhi'i nhododendrons begin 
at about 6000 feet and become abundant at 8000 feet, 
fiom 10,000 to 11,000 feet foiniing m many places the 
mass of the shiubby vegetation which eiteuds some 2000 
feet above the foiost Epiphytal oichids aie extiemoly 
numeious between 6000 and 8000 feet Of theConifeioe, 
Podoccopus and Puius lojiffifolin alone descend to tho 
tropical zone , Ahies Putnoniam and Snuthiana. and the 
latch (a genus not seen in tho western mountains) are 
found at 8000, and the jew and Piten Webbiana at 10,000 
feet Pinus oceUa, which occuis in BhoUn, is absent in 
tho wettei climate of Sikim 

Iniiei On the diier and liigbei mountains of tho mteiioi of the 
I ingos olmn, the f oiests become more open, and aie spiead less 
umfoimly over the lull-sides, a lu-vuriant lieibaceous vegetar 
tion appeals, and the number of shiubby Legnminosre, such 
as Desmochum and Tmbgofe) a, inci eases, as well as Rnmm- 
iidacece, Rosacea’, Vmbellife} a, lalmta?, Giaminece, Cype- 
laiea;, and other Emopeau geneia 
Alpma The alpine floia of Sikmi closely leseinbles that of the 
ml western Himalaya, and BO fai as geneiicfouns aie concerned, 

alinne legions of Euiope and westein Asia 
’ The vegetation of the Tibetan legion appeals on rising 
fibove 14,000 feet, and its last leprosentatives leoch even 
to 18,000 feet 

I'Inu of ^ Passing to the westwaul, and viewing the floia of 
TOoun which piovince holds a oential position on the 

■tains chain, on. the SOtli meudian, we find that the gradual 
decrease of moistnie ind incieose of haghBammei heat aie 
accorapamed by a maiked change of the vegetation Tho 
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tiopical forest is clioiacteiized by the tiees of the liottei 
and duel paits of soutliein India, combined with a tew 
ot European type Among them are Moiingn, Romhav, 

Btttea, Anogeissus, Etyth wia. Acacia, Ravhinm, Faudea, 
and Ulmus iiUeffti/oha Piiiut longifolia descends almost 
to the level of the plains Among the more common 
shi ubs are Ewyjdvus, Adliaioda, Galotropis, Cat ma Feins 
lie moie raie, and the tiee-fems have disappeared The 
species of palm aie also reduced to two or thiee, and 
bamboos, though abundant, aie confined to a few species 

The outer ranges of mountains are mainly coveied with The 
foiests of Pinus lorupfolia, rhododendron, oalc, and Piet is outei 
At Naini-tol cypiess is abundant The shiubby vegetation 
compiisea Rosa, Rubits, Ituligofet a, Desmodium, Jietbetis, 
Rcehmetia, Viburnum, Clematis, with an Arundinaota Of 
herbacBOQB plants species of Ranunculus, Potentilla, 
Getaniutn, Thaltcttum, Pimula, GenUana,siaA maiiyothci 
Euiopean foima are common In the less exposed locali- 
ties, on not thorn slopes and sheltered valleys, the Emopeau 
futms become moie nnmeious, and we find species of aldei, 
biich, ash, elm, maple, bully, hoinbeam, t^yius, (fee At 
greater elevations in the inteiior, besides the above me 
met Ootylub, the common walnut, found wild thumghout 
the range, horse chestnut, yew, also Ptcea Webbuina, Pinus 
ejielsa, Abies Stmthiana, Oed) us Beodat a (which tree does 
not glow spontaneously east of Eumaon), and seveial ^ 
junipeis The densei foiests me commonly found on the \ 
noithem faces of tho higher ranges, or m the deepei vnllojs, 
betw'een 8000 and 10,500 feet The woods on the outer 
langes fiom 3000 up to 7000 feet me moie open, and 
consist mainly of eveigreen tiees 

The lieibaceous vegetation does not diffei gieatlj, Uei- 
geneiically, from that of tlie east, and many species ofbsccoiis 
Ptinvdaeece, Ranunculacece, Ciitetfetne, Zednatee, and 
Sciophuhimcece occur, balsams abound, also beautiful 
forms of CnmpatmlarecB, Gentiana, Meconopsis, Sasm/t erga, 
and many othoi s 

Cultivation haully extends above 7000 feet, except in the Cultiva 
volleys behind tho great snowy peaks, wheie a few' fields of 1''®" 
buckwheat and Tibetan barley are sown up to 11,000 or 
13,000 feet At the lowei elevations iioo, mm/o, and 
millets me common, wheat and bailey at a somewhat higher 
level, and buckwheat and araaiantli usually on tho pooiei 
lands, or those recently loclmmed fiom foiest Besides 
these, most of the ordinary vegetables of tbo plains me 
reared, and potatoes have been mtioduced m the neigh- 
bonihood of all the English stations 

As we pass to the west the species of ihododendion, oak, Fima oi 
tind Magnolia are much reduced in number as compaied ’uost 
I to the eastern region, and both the Malayan and Japanese 
I forms aie much less common The herbaceous tiopical 
I andsemi-tiopical vegetation likewise by degrees disappems, 
the Settanunece, epiphytal and teriestrial Otcladece, 

Aiacece, Cyrtandtacece, and Begonia only occur in small 
numbers in Kumaon, and scarcely extend west of the 
Sutlej In hke manner several of the westein forms 
suited to dner dimates find then eastern limit in Kumaon 
In Kashmir the plane and Lombardy poplar fiouiisli, 
though hardly seen fmthei east, the cheiiy i3 cultivated 
in oichaids, and the vegetation presents an eminently 
Euiopean cast The alpine fiora is slower m changing its 
character as we pass from east to west, but m Kashmir the 
vegetation of the higher mountains hardly diffeis from that 
of the mountains of Afghanistan, Persia, and Siberia, even 
m species 

lie floia of western Tibet is essentially Emopeau in its Of 
eharucter The jutupei and poplar are the only trees that 
are seen, exoepbng fiuit-trees, which include apiicot, pear, 
and grape The shrubby plants include small forms of 
willow, elm, Lmiicera, lose, Mytvcatia, JEphedia, and 
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Jlippophae TIio oidmaiy fiipwoocl o£ the moio olcvatod 
tiaols 19 supplied by bushes ol Oa)agawj^ the furze of 
travellcis, and dwait Lontceia and willow Species of 
Ahtiagalus, Uytica, Allium, small (/iiJci/ejABandBaxifiageB, 
iiammi ea, and Rheum are common At lemma and many 
saU plants, with Olaut may itima and Ty irjlochui, aie found, 
especially on the holders of the salt lakes Mosses and 
toms aio veiy rate Many Euiopean grasses and Cayioj 
oeciii 111 the pastures The herbaceous vegotation ascends 
fieely to 16,000 feet, and isolated plants may be found as 
high as 19,000 feet , but excepting in the close neighhom 
hood of small streams the growth is very scanty, and not 
one-twentieth of the surface is commonly clothed with 
vegetation Barley is cultivated up to 15,000 foet, wheat, 
millet, and rape, with buckwheat, being common up to 
1 2,000 feet Apples and apricots glow up to 11,000 and 
12,000 feet, and giapes to 9000 foot 
Numliei The total number of flowei iiig plants inhabiting the lange 
ofapocios -imounts probably to 5000 oi 6000 species, among which 
lau oT seveial hundred common English plants 

fimihcs cluelly from the tempeiate and alpine logiona, and the 
cliaracteiistic of the floia as a whole is that it contains a 
general and tolerably complete illustiation of almost all 
the chief natural families of all parts of the world, and 
has compaiatively few distinctive features of its own 
Timhoi The timber trees of the Himalaya aie veiy numerous, 
t'oes but few of them aia known to be of much value, and the 
clilhculties of transpoit are so great as to rendei theu 
lemoval to a distance in many cases impracticable The 
“ SiU ” IS one of the most valuable of the tiees , with the 
“Toon” and ‘‘Sia80o,”it grows in the outei langes most 
accossiblo from tho plains The “Deodai” is also much 
used, but the othei pines pioduoo limboi that is not duiable 
Bamboos grow every whoio along the outer langos, and 
latans to the eastward, and aio largely exported foi use m 
the plains of India Other vegetable pioduots of econo- 
mic d value, oxolufliiig the oidinary oeiealB and esculent 
plants, aio not numetous , and the pniiiitivo condition of the 
people and the difficulties and expense of coinage aie so 
gi oat as to rendei the trade lu such ai tides voiy insiCTificant 
Ton Though one species of coifeo is indigenous in the hotter 
Ilimalayan forests, the climate does not appear suitable 
for the giowth of the plant which supplies the coffee of 
commerce The cultivation of tea, howevei, is now corned 
on successfully on a laige scale, both in tho cast and west of 
tho mountains, and has already become ou important item 
of the e\puit trade of India In the western Himalaya 
tho cultivated variety of the tea plant of China has been 
introduced, and succeeds wcU , on the east the indigenous 
tea of Assam, which is not specifically diffcient, and is 
perhaps the original porent of the Chinese variety, is now 
dmost oveiywheieprefened Tho pioduce of tho Chinese 
variety in tlie hot and wet dimate of the eastern Himalaya, 
Assam, and eastern Bengal is neither so abundant noi so 
luglily flavoured as that of the indigenous plant, and theie- 
fore not so commeicially valuable 
Cm- The cultivation of the cinchona, several species of which 
ohoua have been intioduoed fiom South Ameiioa and naturalized 
in the Sikim Himalaya, is still in its infancy, but piomises 
to yield at a comparatively small cost an ample supply of 
the precious febrifuge that is extracted from its bark At 
piesent the manufacture is almost wholly in the Lands of 
the Government, and the drug piepared is aJl disposed of 
in India The pi ogress of cinchona cultivation on the 
Hilgheriies is not less promising than on the Himalaya 
Zoology The general distribution of animal life on these mountains 
Genera,! is manifestly dotoimined by much the same conditions that 
have contiollod the vegetation The connexion withEraope 
(ictera north-west, with China on the north-east, witih Afnca 

on the south-west, and with the Malayan region on the 


I southeast is maiufost, and tho gieator oi loss pievnl- 
ence of the European and Eastern forma vanes according to 
I moio western or eastern position on the chain So far as 
IS known those lemaiks will apply to the extinct as well as 
to tho existing fauna The Palssozoio forms found in the 
Himalaya ate veiy close to those of Europe, and m some 
coses identical The Tiiassio fossils are still nioie closely 
allied, moio tlian a third of the species bemg identical 
Among tho Juiassic Mollusca, also, aie many species that 
aie conuuun in Europe The tJiwalik fossils contain 84 
spocies of mammals of 45 geneia, the whole beaiing a 
maiked lesemblance to the Miocene fauna of Emope, but 
containing a largei number of geneia still existing, espe- 
cially of luminants, and as before staled now held to be 
of Pliocene age 

The fauna of the Tibetan Ilimalaja is essentially Euio- I'anns of 
pean, or rathei that of the noithem half of the old con- Tibataii 
tinent, which legion has by zoologists been termed Palm- 
aictic Among the cliaiacteristic animals may he named 
tho yak, fiom which is reaiod a ciosa bleed with the 
oidmary horned cattle ol India locally called “zobu,” 
many wild sheep, and two antelopes, as well as the musk- 
deer , sevoial bales and some bnnowmg animals, including 
jiikas {Lagmayt) and two or three species of marmot, cei 
tain mctic foims of carnivoia — fox, wolf, lynx, ounce, 
maiten, and eimine , also wild asses Among birds are 
found bn&taid and species of sand-giouse and partiidge , 
watei-fowl m great vaiiety, which breed on the lakes in 
summer and migiate to the plains of India m winter, the 
laven, hawks, eagles and owls, a magpie, and two kinds of 
chough , and many smaller birds of tbs passeime order, 
amongst which are several finches Eeptiles, as nught be 
anticipated, aie fai fiom numerous, but a few hznids are 
found, belonging foi the most part to types, such as 
Pkyynoeqikalus, chaiacteristio of the Central Asiatic aioa 
Tho fishes from tho head waters of the Indus also belong, 
for the most poit, to Central- Asiatic types, with a smml 
admixtme of purely Himalayan forms Amongst the 
former are seveial pecnJiar small-scaled carps, belonging to 
the genus Schisot/m av and its allies 

The ranges of the Himalaya, from the border of Tibet Of Him- 
to the plains, foim a zoological r^on which is one of the alaja 
richest of the world, particnlorly in respect to birds, to ^™ °~ 
which the forest-clad mountains offer almost every lange 
of temperatuie 

Only two or three foims of monkey enlei the moun 
tains, the langih, a species of Sennopitltecue, ranging up mels 
to 8000 or 9000 feet No lemurs occur, although a species 
is found m Assam, and anothei in southern India Bata 
oie numerous, bnt the species are for the most part not 
peculiar to the aiea , several European forms are found at 
the higher elevations Moles, which are unknown in the 
Indian pemnsnla, abound ui the forest regions of the eastern 
Himalayas at a moderate altitude, and shrews of several 
species are found almost everywbeia , amongst them are 
two very remaikahlo forme of water-shrew, one of which, 
however, RTectogede, lecenlly disooveied, is probably Tibetan 
lather than Himalayan Bems are common, and so are 
a marten, several weasels and otters, and cats of various 
kinds and sizes, from the little spotted Feha hengcHensis, 
smallei than a domestic cat, to animals like the clouded 
leopard rivalling a leopard in size Leopards are common, 
and the tiger wanders to a considerable elevation, but can 
hardly be considered a permanent inhabitant, except in the 
lower valleys Civets, the mungoose {IclmmrtLon), and 
tiee-cats {Payadomiua) are only found at the smaller eleva- 
tions Wild dogs (Guon) are oommon, but neither foxes 
nor wolves occur in the forest area Besides these carnivora 
some very peculiar forms are found, the most remarkable of 
which is Jilurus, sometunes called the cat hear, a type 
XI — lo? 
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liPiuhai to thoTIiinaUya Two olliei gellel^, JTrfifiis an 
al)buint liilgeij and PiiuniMhii, nil abeiraiit ciret, aie 
icpio>ciiUlnt 3 of ]Mnla> m tjpos Amongst tho lodoiits 
faHimiel 1 aboiinil, and tho wo c illcd fljiug si|uiiiols with a 
meinbi 1110113 c^panaou oi pauiclnito botwuui thou foio 
aud Iiiiid log, aio lopiosontod by sovcr il sjjcuos Hats and 
inico swaiin, botli kinds and individuals being numerous, 
but fbw present iiiiicbpoculiaiity, a bamboo iat(^A«a»»i/s) 
fioiii the lidso of tho eastern Hiinala 3 'a being peihape most 
worthy of notieo Two or tliico species ot vole (Atvicola) 
liave been detected, and poicupines aio common The 
clopliaiit IS found iii tho outoi foiests as far as the Jumna, 
and the rhinuioius as fai as tho Saida , the spieod of both 
of tlioso annuals as far as tho Indus and into the plains of 
India, tu beyond then piesent limits, is authenticated by 
Iiistoiicsl iccnids , they have piobably retieated before the 
ads ancL of cultis atioii ami fiio arms Wild pigs ai e common 
ill the lowci langes, and ono peculiai genus of pigmy hog 
{Puitiiha) of \oiy small si^e inhabits the foiests at the base 
of tho mountains in NopU and Sikim Deer of aeveial 
kindo sie met with, but do not ascend veiy high on the 
hill sides, and belong evclu&ivoly to Indian forms Themuak 
deei keeps to the greater elevations Tho chcvrotains 
of India and the Malay countries aio umepresented The 
giui 01 wild o\ is found at tho base of the hdls Tliree 
very charactoustic lummants, having some afhnities with 
goats, inhabit the Himalaya, these aie tho "seiraw,” 
“ goial,” and “ tthi,” the last named langing to xathei high 
elevations Lastly, the pangolin oi mams la represented 
by two species in tho eastern Uiiualiya A dolphin hvmg 
on the Ganges ascends that uvci and its ailluents to their 
issue from the mountains 

Uiij, Almost all the oideis of buds aie well lepresented, 
and tho maivellous vaiioty of foims found in the 
oastoni Himalaya is only iivalled m Cential and South 
Amciica Eagles, vultuies, and otlioi buds of piey are 
soon soaiiiigbigh osei the highest of tho foiestolad ranges 
Owls mo numoioiis, and a small spjocies Glawulivm., is 
coiispicnous, bioakiug tho stillness of the night by its 
monotonous though musical cij ot two notes Seveial kinds 
of swifN and mglitjais mo found, and goigoonaly-coloured 
tiogons, bee eatois, loUeis, and beautiful kiugfiaheis and 
baibels are conmion Sevcial laige hornbills inhabit tho 
higheat tiees in the toicst Tho pairots aie lestiicted to 
paiiakcots, of which there aie seseial species, and a single 
binall loiy Tho numboi of wooclpockeis is veiy gieat,aad 
tho variety of plumage reinaikable, and tho voice of the 
cuckow, of which tlieic me luimetous species, resounds in 
the spring as m Euiopo It is impossible to do more than 
indicate soino of tho chief passeime buds, then uumbei is 
immense Amongst them the bun-biids resemble in 
appearance and almost rival in beauty the humraing-buds 
of the Wow Continent Cieepeis, nuthatches, shiikes, and 
then allied foinis, flycateheis and swallows, thrushos, 
dippeis and babbleis (about fifty spscies), bnlbuls and 
OLiulob, pcGuliai types of ledstait, vaiious syJviads, wrens, 
tits, Glows, jays, and magpies, weavei-biids, avodavats, 
spnuows, ciossbills, and many finches, including the ex- 
quisitely coloiued lose finches, may also be mentioned 
Thopigeona aia lepieseiited by soveial wood-pigeons, doves, 
and gieen pigeons The gallinaceous buds include the 
peacDcfc, which eveiywheio adoins the forest bordering on 
the plains, jungle fowl, and several pheasants , parti idges, of 
which the chukoi may be named as most abundant , and 
snow pheasants and paitiidges, found only at the gioatest 
elevations 'Wadeis and wateifowl are fm less abundant, 
and those oocurimg are nearly all migiatoiy forms winch 
pemnsula of India, — the only uupoitant excep 
tion being two kinds of solitary snipe, and the red billed 


Of tho lopliles found in these mountains nnny aio Raphies 
potuhai Some of the snakes ot India aie to bo seen m 
tho hottei legions, including tho iijthon and some of tho 
venomous species, the rohia being toniid as high up as 8000 
01 9000 feet, though not common Liraids aio iiumeious, 
and as well as fiogs aie found at all elevations fiom the 
plains to the upper Himalayan valleys, and even ei.tend 
tu Tibet 

The fishes found in the iiveis of the Himalaya show theji-j^ji^, 
same general connexion with tho three neighbouiing regions, 
the Palifiaictic, the Afncan, and the Malajaii Of the 
piincipal families, the AcaTttlioptmygn, which aic abundant 
m the hotter parts of India, haidly entei the mountains, 
two genera only being found, of which one is the pecuhm 
amp^bious genus Ophiocepltalw None of these fishes are 
found m Tibet The Silui idee oi scaleless fishes, and the 
Cypnmdce, or carp and loach, foim the bulk ot the 
mountain fish, and the genera and species appeal to be 
organized foi a mountain toi rent life, being almost all 
furnished with suckers to enable them to maintain their 
positions in the lapid sti earns which they inhabit A few 
SihaulcE have been found in Tibet, but the caips constitute 
tho huger part of the species Many of the Himalayan 
foims aio Indian fish which appeal to go up to the highei 
streams to deposit then ova, and the Tibetan species as a 
rule are confined to tho rivers on the table land oi to the 
Btioams dt the greatest elevations, the chaiactcristics oi 
which are Tibetan rathei than Himalayan Tho Salmomdio 
are ontiiely absent fioin the waters of the Himalaya piopei, 
of ^bet, and of Turkistan east of tho TeiektAg On 
oiosaiDg the wateished that leads from the stioams fiowing 
into the Indus to those falling into the Oxus, a tiout is 
reported to have been found, though it is said not to live 
in the Juxaites oi its affiuents 

No such geneial or connected ocoounl of the Mollusca, Otlioi 
insects, or otlier lower forms of life, of those mountains onluis of 
exists as will admit of anything but veiy vague statements 
legaidmg them It is, howevei, nndoittood that tho a,, 
some lelations with tho neighbonung Emoijoau, Asiatic, 
and Afiican regions arc found to exist as has o been noticed 
as chaiocteiiziDg the otliei foims of life 

Of the land Mollusca, one half appeal to belong to tho Mul 
geneia ITeltx and Bulmwi, and about one thud to tho 
family of Cydostomida, , the species appear to be foi tlio 
moat pait veiy local, and of about 120 species ni all, only 
about one-tenth aie leooided as being found m Tibet oi 
the highest Himalayan valleys 

The Himalayan buttorflicsnio veiy numei ous and biilliaiit, hisw ts 
foi the most part belonging to gioups that oxtendbotli into 
the Malajmu and European regions, while Afiican foims also 
appeal There are largo and goigeous species of Papiho, 
Nympialida, Morphidoi, and Dana%dfr, and tho nioro 
favoured localities are dosciibed as being only second to 
South America in the display of this foiin of boauty and 
variety in insect life Moths, also, of stiange foims and rif 
gieat size aie common The cicada’s song losoumls among 
the woods in the autumn , flights of locusts fiequcutly 
appear after the summer, and they aie met fai within tlie 
mountains, earned by the pievailing winds oven among 
the glaciers and eternal snows Ants, boes, and w-asps oi 
many apecies, and flies and gnats in great vaiiety of foiin, 
and possessed of equal vaiiety of powers of annoyance, 
abound, particularly during the summer rainy season, and 
at all elevations 

Apart from the connexion which Bubeisls hetwoou Iho 
Himalaya and the earliest developments of the Hindu 
religion, there is little in these mountains tliat is of interest 
as throwing light on the earlier histoiy of our race Tho 
mythical geography of the Hindus represents the peak 
of KaiUs, the snowy mountain north of the Tibetan lolto 
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Relation of Manaaarowai, as the ceutie of tho woild, atound which 
alwa to kingdoms aie spread out The sanctity of 

Hinilii Ilimnldya, m Hindu mythology, is known to all, and 
inytlio- thousands of pilgiims fiom all paits of India still continue 
lo(!y to seek salvation in tho holy wateis of the Ganges, and at 

Cbo Its saoiod soul cos m the snowy Himalaj a “ lie who t1nnT.H 

pVy ““ Himachal," says the hUnas. khanda, one of the Puiltnas 
or holy books of the Hindus, “though he should not behold 
him, 13 gieatei than ho who performs all worship at KAshi 
(Boiiaies) In a bundled ages of the gods I could not toll 
of the gloiies of Himlch.il As the dew la diicd up by tho 
moining sim, so aie the sms of mankind by the sight of 
Ilimiclial ” And to those who have peifoimed such a 
pilgumage the woiidious snow-clad peaks of the Himalaya, 
though, seen through the atmospheio of tho 10th centuiy, 
seem still to be suiiounded with the samo halo of gloiy as 
of obi 

Uoly The Ganges, Mhich issues fiom the mountains at 
ind'^ HaidwAi, IS fed by two piincipal tiibutoiies which mute 
liUi-cb •'■bout 40 miles highm np, the Alaknanda, fai tho larger, 
the <ind tho lih'lgbiiati, the more sacied The soiiice of the 
Ouiges last-named iivei is m tho glacier above the temple at 
Qaiigotu, which lies to the noith of a great clnstci of 
snowy peaks, on the south of which is found the temple of 
Kodainath, and on the east that of BadaiinAth Large 
glacieis oMst neai both of those temples, that ncai 
Kodaiiictth fooduig tho Maiidd.kni, and that neat Badaiinath 
foodiug tho Vislinuganga, which iiver gives the mam supply 
of watei to tho Alaknanda Both tho valley above 
Gaugotii and that above Badaiin'tth load to Tibet, passing 
tliiough a legion ot snowy peaks of fiist-olass mogmtude 
To tho west of Qangotii and the Bhaghirati lies the 
baldly loss saciod souico of the Jumna and the temples of 
Jainnotii 

I’luUii Tho tompk at Badaiintbh, on tho Tishnugango, as the 
II lUi Hill laltoi namo suggests, is doclicatod to Vishnu, and as seivedby 
*uth”" thoVaishiiava sect, piosidod over by a“RAwal” 

‘‘‘ 01 abbot, who is invariably a Biahman from South India 

The toimdo at KodainAth is dedicated to Shiva, symbolized 
by the Lingam, and as moie especially venerated by tho 
Saiva sect, and tho chief piiest heie, too, is a Biahman 
fiom Malabai in the same pait of India The ongm of 
this counoMOtt of the holy places in the Himalaya with 
southcin India is veiy obscuie , possibly, howevei, it dates 
back to the 8th oi 3th ceiitmy, to the time of Sankaia 
Acluliaya, a native of Malabar, the chief expositor of the 
Snira doctiines, who is said to have died at KedainAth 
That the Himalaya and the sources of the Ganges, how- 
ovoi, weic regarded as holy, and had become places of 
pilgiiraige foi Hindus long befoie this event, oi before the 
developniout of the two sects that have been heie specially 
named, thcie can be no leasonable doubt, bat how oi 
when the Aiyon races of India first developed for them- 
selves a system of mythology so intimately bound up with 
these mountains must over remain a subject of mere 
speculation 

nmliUust Remains of Buddhist monasteiies and temples on a great 
nml scale, the majoiity of which are believed from insonptiona 
(Uock found on them to date back to about the commenoement of 
lomamb Chnstian era, are met with along the foot of the western 
westom end of the Himalaya, in the Vusafzai countiy bordenng 
inoun on the Indus, and similar ruins aie seen as fai west as 
1'“““’ Jellalabad in Afghanistan Some of the buildings aie 
doubtless of imioh greater age, and may go back to tho 
earliest days of Buddhism, about six centuries before out 
era, and the discovery in thus locality of what is probably 
a contemporaneous copy of Asoka’s well known inscnption, 
out into the face of a great rook, testifies to the. develop* 
ment of a great centre ot Buddhism m his days, that is, 
about 260 b o Am ong these rums are found fnagmenta 
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of sculptuie bearing the impiess of the Gicek ait introduced 
by the successors of Alexander , and othei lelics of tho 
Greco Scythic kings, m tho foim of mimeious coins, have 
been obtained fiom tho same quaitoi The exact point at 
which Alexaudci cntciecl India is still a subject of discussion 
among antiquaries, but it piobably was on the hue following 
the skiit of tho noitli-west Himalaja along which the load 
nowinns, and which is known to ha\e been tho chief line 
of tiaflic foi centmies How the influence of Greek nichi- 
tectuie ivas earned foiwaid Loth in tune and place is 
lUnstrated by the cuiious temple ot tho sun, oi “Maittand," 
in the valley of Kashmii, the date of which is about 400 
AD 

It would be a task, ceitainly fiiiitless, and probably com- 
impossible, to endeavoui to estimate aught the con-pausou 
flictmg chums to admiration of the scenery of tho Hmi- 
Himalaya and otboi gieat mountain langes If some^^y'” 
elements of the pictuiesquB be bettei found elsewheie, andotiioi 
if the softei featiues of hill, valley, and lake be absent, moun 
yet nowhere can the Himalaya be sin passed m themag-t““ 
nificonoe and variety of its foiests, oi in tho wealth and®“"®” 
beauty of its alpine floia, which oftei to the tiaxellei 
over changing and evei-renewed pictuies, combining tho 
chaim of foimcr memories with fiesh conceptions of tho 
wonderful nevei failing piofusion of natnie, and to the 
student of natural phenomena of oveiy description suielj 
no giander field will ever bo open than that presented 
by Aese mountains 

In many circumstances mero magnitude may not beoiandeui 
effectual in adding to tho appaieiit gtandeni oi sublimity of the 
of mountain Bceneiy, foi eveiywheie the features neaiest^’^® 
to tho eye, though absolutely smallei, may cut off fiom 
view those of far greater impoitance which aie furthei 
removed And this is often conspicuously tine in tho 
volloys of the Himalaya But the extiaordmaiy scale on 
which eveiy part of the mountains is developed, the actual 
vast dimensions of the mam features, the apparently 
enuless snecession of range aftei range, of ascent and 
descent, of valley and mountain top, of rivei, torrent, 
and brook, of precipitous lock and giassy slope, of foiest 
and cultivated land, cannot fail to piodnce impressions of 
wondei, which aie not likely to be equalled and certainly 
will not be exceeded on any other chain Upon these 
mountauiB alone, of all on the eaith, can the tiavellei, 
as he climbs then slopes, obtain at a glance a range of 
viBion extending 6 miles in veitictd height, fiom 2000 oi 
3000 feet to 29,000 feet above the sco, and see spiead 
out befoie him a conijiendium of tho entire vegetation of 
the globe from the tiopics to the poles Heie may the eye 
as It sweeps along Ihehoiizon embrace a line of snow- 
dad mountains, such as exist in no othei part of the 
world, stietehing ovei one-third of the entiie circle, at 
a distance of 40 or 50 miles, then peaks toweling ovei 
a sea of mtervemng ranges piled one behind another, 
whose extent on either hand is lost in the lemole 
distance and of which the nearest rises from a gulf fai 
down beneath the spectatoi’s feet, where may be seen the 
silver Imo that marks a river’s conise, or ciimson fields 
of amaranth and the dwellings of man Sole represen- 
tative of animal life, some great eagle floats high overhead 
in the pnie dark-blue sky, or, unused to man, feailessly 
sweeps down within a few yards to gaze at the stiangei 
who intrudes among these solitudes of nature As the sun 
sinks the cold grey shadow of the summit where we stand 
IB thrown forward, slowly stealing over the distant hills, 
and, Veihng theix glowing purples as it goes, carries the 
mght np to the feet of the great snowy peaks, which still 
nae radiant in rosy light above the now darkening world 
From east to west in succession the splendour fades away 
from one point after another, and the vast shadow of the 
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oaitL 15 lapully drawn acioss tlio wliole vault of heaven 
Olio luoie clopaitiiig day is added to the countless sorn-s 
wliicli has silently witiics&od tlio death liko change that 
passes ovei the otoinal snows as they aie left laising thou 
cold pale fronts against the now leaden sky ^ tdl slowly 


with the deepening night the woild of mountains uses 
again, as it weie to a new life, undoi the changed light of 
the thousand stars which stud the fiimamont and shine 
with a biilliancy uiikuowm evcopt in the cloai laiefied au 
of these sublime heights ^ ) 


IIIMEEA, a city on the noith coast of Sicily It was 
founded in 648 n o by the CJhal< idian inliabitants of Zanclo, 
but with thorn weio many Syiacusan eviles who gave to the 
language of the city a Done charactoi Eaily ui the 5th 
cental y the tyiant Teiilliia, being expelled byTheroii of 
Agiigentum, invoked the aid of the Carthaginians They 
gladly availed themselves of the preteit, but their genoial 
Ilanulcai was defeated at llimcia by the Gieeks undci 
Qeloii of Syiacuse (180 ii c ) Thrasydeeus, son of Tbeton, 
bi ought a Inige body of Done iiunugiants to the city in 
176 , but was not long aftei cipclled by Hiero It seems 
to have enjoyed gicat prosperity during the lest of the 
6th century In 115 it refused to admit the Athenian 
fleet, and w is a i'ealons ally of Syracuse In 408 the 
Carthagunans sent anothei groat aimy undei Hannibal, 
giand&ou of Hannlcai, who lazed the cit;y to the ground 
A new city called Theimas Himcienses was founded in 407 
close to the former site This name was deiivod fiom the 
famoub hot spimga, in which Hercules was said to have 
bathed The new city was. in Caithagmian hands till it was 
annexed by the Romans in the Second Punic Wai It was 
tioated with peculiar favour by them, aurl was left a fioe 
city uiidor its own laws In the time of Ciceio it was a 
floiuishing town, though not veiy laige Undoi Augustus 
it became a “ culonia ” We hcai little of it from that time, 
though the site was novel desalted, and the town still exists 
undei the name of Teimini Ergotetes, an Olympian victoi 
celobiated by Pindar (01 \ii ), was a citi/en of Himeia 
fatosifhoius the poet was a native of the city, and his 
statue wis piesoivcd at Theuiiaj in the time of Chceio 
Agithoclos also was a nitivo of Thoimse 

UnniEL, Fm Di BiOK Hiotiy (1765-1814), a Geinian 
composci of mnik, was bom Novemboi 30, 1765, at 
Tioucnbiiotzeu in Biandenbuig, Piussm, and originally 
studied theology at Halle Daring a tenipoiaiy stay at 
Potsdam ho had an opportunity of show mg his self acquiied 
skill as a pianist befoio King Fiedeiiok William IT , who 
theieupoii made him a yearly allow ance lu oidei to enable 
him to complete hia musical studies This he did undoi 
Haumann, a Gormau composci of the Italian school, and 
the style of that school Ilimmcl himself adopted in his 
soiious opoias The flist of those, a pastoial opeia II 
Ftimn xVavir/atoie, wasptoduced at Venice in 1794 with 
gieat success Aftei his return to Beilm m 1795 Ilimmel 
became court chapel iiiastei to the king of Prussia, and in 
thit capacity wi6te a great doil of official music, such ns 
cantatas, a coronation To Deuin, and the like, now justly 
forgotten The same fate is shaicd by Ins Italian opeins, 
successively composed for Stockholm, St Petersburg, and 
Beilm, and all received with great applause in then day 
Infinitely moie impoitant than these is an operetta to 
German woids called Fawhon, the populauty of which has 
seldom been suipossed Although antiquated it still lo- 
mains an adniiiable specimen of the primitive form of the 
musical diama known in Germany as the “ Singspiel ” 
Himmel’s gift of writing genuine simple melody, to w^hich 
the operetta owed its success, is also obseivable in his 
songs, amongst which one called “To Alexis" is the 
best It may be found in the flisfc volume of the Musical 
Inhiaiy Himmel died at Berlin, June 8, 1814 

HIHOKLEV, a niaiket town of England, county of 
Heicester, is situated 13 miles S W of Leicester, on a branch 


lino between that town and Nuneaton, which connects 
the London and Noith Western and the Midland railway s 
The piincipal buddings aio the chinch of St Maiy, a 
Gothic stiuctuio lately restored, with towoi oud spire 120 
feet high , the towmhall , the piiestshouse and Homan 
Catholic academy named St Petei’s Priory , and the union 
poorhouse, erected in 1838, with accommodation for 400 
inmates There are a giammai school, a national school, 
and boaid schools Hinckley is the centre of the stocking- 
weaving distiict, and its speciality is ciiculai hose It also 
possesses biewenes, buck and tile works, and hme works 
Theic aie sevcial miiieial springs in the ueighbouihood, 
and at one of these baths have boon elected The popu- 
lation m 1871 was 6903 

Hinckley was wealed a Iniony soon alter tbo Conquest, vvlitn it 
wis LtlJ by Hugh do Gieiitismeiiil, wbo elected a cisllo, the dilcb 
of vvbicb IS stiU tiacpahle, md .vise founded a juioiy of Bcucdictinc 
monks Onginally the town had the piivilcges of a hoioiigli, hut 
these vvtie annulled by lidmid IV Mention ismsdc of “Hiuoklov 
JTaii ’ in tho second part of JScnjy JP", act v sc 1 

mNCJIAH (c 806-882), archbishop oi Kheims fiom 
845 to 882, a piominent figure in most of the theological 
and ecclesiastical struggles of his day, and peihaps the 
most vigoious and influential pi elate Pianoc has over pio- 
daced, belonged to a noble West Fiaukish family, and 
was bom about the yoai 806 Olhoi foims of the name 
are Tngnmar, Ingmai, and Igmar His early education 
was received at the abbey of St Denis undei Ililduin (the 
authoi of Aieopagitica), whom he followed to Corvoy, 
Westphalia, when banished by Louis tbo Pious iii 830 fin 
having joined the poity of Lothair Hetmiiing about tw'O 
yeais aftoi wards along with his supeiioi to St Denis, of 
which he had become a canon, he lesidod partly there and 
paitly at comt, wLoie he lapidly rose high in the loyal 
fdvoiu Ho was with Louis at the “Field of Falsehood” 
(Campus mendacii) in Alsace, and was one of the few who 
lemaxned faithful when the majority of the pielatos and 
nobles went over to the other side Aftei the death of Louis 
(840), he equally gamed the confidence of Chailes the Bald, 
thiough whose influence, aftei ho had successively held the 
abbacies of St Mary’s, of Compicgne, and of St Geimci, ho 
was in 845 elected to succeed the dopoBod Ebbo or Ebo m 
the aichieinscopal see of lihcims Having exacted fiom 
Ghoiles a full lestitution of all the chinch property which 
had belonged to the diocese, and a fiuthei piomise that it 
should nevei again bo alienated, he at once entered on the 
duties of his office, and took a loading part m the council 
of Meaux (C Meldense), the loforming decieos of winch so 
strongly i oused the opposition of the king Some attempt 
having been made to levive the claims of Ebo, Ilincmai’s 
title to the ajchbisliopric was confiiined by a synod of 
French bishops at Pans, and ultimately settled by Leo EV ’s 
transmission of the pallium in 847 Apnit fioin tho oidi- 
nary aflans of his diocese, which included the completion 
and adornment of the cathedral begun by his prcducessoi, 
he now became deeply involved in the discussions w'hich 
arose out of the predestinauanism of Gotlschalk (see 
Gottsghalx), whom Hiabanus Mauiua at the synod of 
Maanz (848) had caused to be relegated to Hmomai as his 
^tiopohtan At a synod held at Quiorzy on the Oise 
(Carismoum), in the diocese of Sois&ons, m 849, TTnmmnr 
had united with Wonilo of Sens and othoi prelates in oon- 
aemmng the lefiactory monk to dogiadatioii, scourging, 
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and imprisonment j but in a abort refutation of the “pie- 
dostmaiiau heresy/' which ha himself shortly .ifteiwaids 
vvioto and ciieiilated, he so failed to do justice to the 
orthodox faith as to elicit the censure of llatiamuus of 
Oorvey, ■who was afterwards supported by Pmdentius of 
Tioyes, Lupus of Pernfeies, and a largo Augustiuian paity 
(850) Hincmar now summoned the dialectic skill of John 
Scotus Krigena to his aid, and the contioversy became 
general Another synod held at Quierzy in 853 passed 
tho four “ Capitula Carisiaca,” which in substanoo taught 
that theio is but one dmno piedestination , that free will, 
lost by the fall, is restored by the preventing and assisting 
grace of Chiist, that God wills generally that all men 
should be saved , and that the blood of Christ wus shed 
foi all These weie answeied by the six canons of the 
(Lothaiingian) synod of Valence, which elicited from 
Hincmar, two years after wai da, the De Pi cedestinatione 
Dev etLibeio Aihvtiw Litnv t?es, of which all that is now 
extant is the piefatoiy lettei to the king By the synod 
of Langios (S Lingonensis, 859), howevei, the aiticles of 
ValoncQ weie coufiimed, — a daeisiou which was afterwaida 
suppoitod by tho general synod held at Savona or Savon- 
mcies, otheiwisB knowu as the Concilium Tullense (859) 
Ilinomai now published the Posteizof de Picedesfinaitone 
Dn et Lvbeio Atbiino DiAsataUo, but without influencing 
tho voice of the chinch , noi was he moie successful in his 
controveisy with Qottschalk on the Tuuity, his OoUecHo 
ex Sanctia Scupfuna it O) thodoxoi um Dietie against tlia 
phiase “Tuna Deltas” having been totally disregarded, 
he had, howovei, the satisfaction of pieveuting tho release 
of Qottschalk, who died m piison in 868 While these 
apacuUtive controversies weie doubtfully lagitig, Hmcmai 
found scope foi his greater piactical talent in the events 
which followed tho death of the empeioi Lothau in 856, 
and which cliiofly resulted in tho stiengtliening of cleiical 
ascuiidcnoy Having saved Charles fiom tho hands of liis 
own noblos and of the (Joimans, the great motiopolitan was 
m a positiou at last to say, “If kings lule aftei Qod’u will, 
they aio subject to none, if they be gieat sinners then is 
their lurlgment in the hands of the bishops ” In 860 began 
the divoice suit in which the interests of Thietberga, the 
oppressed queen of Lothair II , were involved , and hoic, 
undoubtedly, the whole weight of Hinciuai’s influence was 
tin own into the scale of morality and right His contiibu- 
tion to the discussion is still extant in the tieatise De 
Dvmitio Lcta/rii et Teutb&gce Pegvno} (860) While this 
contioversy still remained unsettled, Hincmar became 
involved in a stiuggle with the pope (Nicholas I), which 
IS of very considerable historical impoitauce from the pnit 
which was played in it by the newly introduced “ Isidonan ” 
decretals, and fiom the effect which it had in hmitmg the 
lights of mefcropobtaus Eothad, bishop of Soissons, having 
boon deposed for acts of insubordination and violatiouB of 
duty at a synod of Soissons presided over by Hmcmar in 
863, had appealed to Home , tho appeal had been sustained , 
and ultimately in 866 orders weie given that the judgment 
of Hinomai should be reversed, and that his suffragan should 
be restored to his oflico The decision, which, though not 
without murmuring and contentions, was acquiesced in by 
Hincmar, was an important step in the development of tho 
hiprarchical monarchy of Rome Hmcmar was somewhat 
more successful when he found himself in opposition to the 
successor of Nicholas, Adrian IT This pope, who highly 
disapproved of the action of the archbishop in crowumg 
Chailes as the sneoessor of Ring Lothair of Lorraine in 
869, had fulminated threats of excommunication agamst 
all who had been concerned in that action , Hincmar leplied 
that tho Roman see hod no right to inteifere in such a 
mattei, and that tho impending ban would have no 
validity , and the actual result was that, notwithstanding 


aliko tho protest of the empeioi and tho prohibition of tho 
pojie, Charles tho Bald and Loins the Gorman quietly 
divided the dominions of then nephew Again, when 
Hmcmar of Laou, his nephew and sufiiagan, liad defied 
his authority ami appealed to the pope, a long contio\eiby 
lesultcd in tho appellant’s being inipiiboned, degraded, and 
sentenced to the loss of his eyes (871) Of tho rcmaiuiug 
years of Hincmai’s life few incidents aie recoided , in 882 
he was compelled by Noiman invasion to transfei his see 
to Epernay, w here m the same yeai he died 
The woiks of llincmai, which iiicludo, hcsidcs these aheady 
mentioned, a vanct} of cipitula and other occasionil pieces, -weie 
first edited ^ Siimond in 2 lols foi (16i5) They aie lepiinted 
in hlignc’s mw sitf Prtf J Comp Tho jBcifiTiiawi, fiom 801 
to 882 oic also by flinciuai Sco Goss, Mai WMdvgknttAh axis dem 
ZcTieiv und SCuiJiui Hitiemaos (1800), Fiichaid, FTu, Aift, and 
Ihnus of Hvncmuf (1849), and Nooiden, Sinemai , JEt xii'-Utof ion 
Jlheima (1883) 

HINDLEY, a manufactuiing town of Lanoashiie, is 
situated on the Lancashire and Yorkshne railway, 3 miles 
south-east of Wigan Cotton spinning and the manufactuie 
of cotton goods aie tho principal industries, and there are 
extensive coal mines m tho neighbourhood Hindley 
possesses a grammar school, and among its places of worship 
may be montioneil the old parish church, and St Petoi's 
chmdi, elected in 1864 in the Fust Pointed style In the 
tune ot the Puritan revolution Hindley chuioh was enteied 
by the Cavaheis, who played at onids in the pews, jiulled 
dovm tho pulpit, and toie tho biblo in pieces The popu- 
lation in 1871 was 10,627 

HINDOL, one of the tribntaiy states of Orissa, India, 
situated between 20“ 29' 30" and 20“ 49' 30" N lat , and 
between 86“ 8' 35" and 85“ 31' 16" E long It is sui- 
Tonnded on. all sides by native states, being bounded 
on the N and E by Dhonkdnal, on tho S by Barambd and 
Naismhpui, and on the W by Angnl Aiea, 312 square 
miles , i>opnlation (1872), 28,025 (Hiiidns, 23,346 , Maho- 
metans, 122, and “others,” 4668) The Cuttack and Sam- 
bolpui highroad runs through the state Only £ve villages 
contain up wai ds of 1 00 houses Hmdol cousis ted originally 
of three or four petty states, completely buried in jungle, 
and mled by sepaiate chiefs, till two MarhattA brothcis, 
belonging to the family of the Kimidi Rdjd in Madras, 
drove them out, and formed then teixitoiies into one 
prmcipolity The present chief maintains a militaiy 
foice of 83 men, and a police force 133 strong His 
estimated annual revenue is returned at ,£2082 , tribute, 
^55 

IIINDlI ROBH is a title apphed to the line of alpine 
watershed stietohing W S W from the southern maigm of 
Pamir, the Caucasus of Alexander’s histoiians, which 
divides Afghanistan in a general sense fiom Afghan 
Turkestan, and the basin of the Oabul nvoi from the 
basin of the Oxus Looking towards tho heart of a 
map of Asia, the eye is caught by that remarkable point 
where the great highland seems clenched as it were to 
a knot, whence expand in different directions (1) to east 
and south-east the great Tibetan plateau, (2) to north 
that of Pamir, and (3) to west that of Rhorasan and 
Feisia Between the diverging masses run up the great 
basins of the Indus, the Yarkand rivei, and the Oxus 
Borne dim memory of these groat features perhaps, trans- 
formed and transplanted further east, appears in the 
cosmography of the Puranas, in which the mythical Ganges 
■fn-llmg on Mount Meiu divides into four great iireis flowing 
to the cardinal points 

This IS the first impression But, imperfectly as we yet 
know the mountam structure, the more we learn the more 
evanescent becomes ■this idea of triplicity as typifying the 
true skeleton This node is in fact the place of contact or 
mtersection of two great elevations < — (1) of the Himalaya, 
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of \\ hit'll the axial lino^ appioach in a direction fiotn S E to 
N" W j and (2) of thoThiaii Sli in and allied nnges, of whicli 
tin* avi.il lines mu from. E N E to W K W Tho paidlleliHU 
of ITindii Ki'isli *-coins to att ich it to the latfcei S3 stem 
The dofiuilion of googia\>luc<il fc-atiiiee must otten ho m 
pait aibitiny, but that of Hindu li-iish faiily coincides with 
iiatiiiil limits On the east vi e take it as rommeiicing at 
the Eaioghil Pab**, leading fiom the high \flll03r of Littlo 
Pamii south into tlio valley of KfisligAi or ChitrAl Just 
oast of this is a clustei of jieaks of groat altitude, but then 
alignment attaches them to the gieat Gilgit lange of the 
Himalaya (iU'utagh of somo maps, Dnpsang of Piclilhotcii) 
On the west we icgaid Hindu Kush aa includmg and 
tenninating at the llajjigak Passes, those most commonly 
used between Cabul and Turkestan IVest of tins tho 
iniige continues asai.atorblied of consideiable altitude, but 
with a paitial change of diicotion and loss of tiue alpine 
ohaidcter In maps this pinlongation 13 styled Koli-i-Baba 
Piopcily Kcih i-Eabi is the nanio of a conspicuous thiee 
peaked mountain using o\oi tho Hajjigak Pass, to a height 
of at least 10,500 feet, which we regatd as the terminal 
prominence oi Hindu Kush, though it is in tinth also 
isolated from the highci summits to the eastwaid, which 
especially claim that name, by a consideiable inteiial of 
tamei mountain, lounded and n iked 

Tho total length of Hindu Kush ns thus defined is 366 
miles Tow aids tho eastern citiemity the watershed per- 
haps emerges little from the table-land, foi tho Haiogbil 
Pass is of singulnily easy accliMty on both sides, and no 
prominent summits ac^om it on the west But foi theicst 
of its extent the mountain tiact of Hindu Kush realizes tho 
popular idol of an olpme chain, le, of an unpieiced 
mountain baiiioi whoso passes aie never far below the line 
of peiputuol snow, and whoso highest peaks ato nevei veiy 
fai fiom the watoished 

The gonoi il altitndo of the “ cols ” 01 passes inns fiom 
12,U00 to 13,000 foeb Wo giie those tliat have been 
calcnlatod (besides which some 20 01 22 aie known moie 
Tjgucly), begiiiiimg from the oast — 

I oaf; Foot 

: Huoglnl Pass 73°20' 32,000 

2 Nnksin „ 71°37' 17,000 

3 1)011 „ 7l°24' 16,000-16,600 

4 Kliniak „ (i9°39' 13,200 

6 Ssi uliiig ,, 68*17' 12,000 

0 ICiishm ,, 68*10' 16,000 

7 Ii.ik „ 07*52' 12,900 

5 JCilu ,, (on Uijjifiik Koul) 67*45' 12,480 

Tho thiee highest (2, 3, 0) do not lest upon any obsoiva- 

tions of barometei or boiling point, but on other and 
loosei data Of the height of the peaks we haie nothing 
definite Captain Burslera, who ascendod Koh-i-Baba 
with Lieutenant Stmt in 1840, speaks of seeing the lofly 
poaka to tho eastward “ many thousand feet " above, and 
Burnes uses bimilai language The gieat peak near the 
Kuslian Pass, sometimes specially called Hindi! Kiiah, 
which la seen at once fiom Cabul on the south and from. 
Kundnr on the noith, is probably not less than 20,000 feet 
high Much fuithei east tho estimated heights of passes 
2 and 3 indicate piobablo summits of as gieat altitude A 
gloat mountain due iioilh of Chitij.1, called Tiiich Mu, and 
said to bo MBible fioni a groat pait of Kafiiist^n and fiom 
ZehAk 111 Badakhshan, n estimated by Majoi Biddulph, 
who alouo has seen it, at the ciioimous height of 27,000 
feet, hut Gonoial "Wdlkei lediices this fo 23,000 with 
a(?) 

Apait fiom this exceptional peak we shall foim a just 
conception of the calihic of Hindd ICi'ish among tbs langes 
of tho world if we class it with the Erenoh and Swiss 
Alps in extent and mass, but with gieatei aveiagealtitnde 
We have only one lepoit of a glaciei, viz, on the PTuksdn 
Pass, hTo, 2 in the list of heighfe above 


Tho idea of a distinct southern lango lunning parallel 
to Hindu Kush, noith of the Cabul iivei, which Wood 
calls “the Himalaya,” is founded on niisconceptioii But 
peaks haiebeen incasuiedon the spurs which lun south 
on both sides of tho Kunai iivor They use to neii 
19,000 feet on the left bank, east of CIutiAl, dcscoiiding 
to 11,800 neai the Afghan bnandaiy In Kafiiist.'iii 
theie aie peaks on these spins of 16,000 and 10,800 feet, 
and even wilhm 26 miles of the Cabul iivei aio some as 
high as 14,000 feet 

On tho south side of Hindi! Kiish the eailiest souicos of 
tho Helmand aio in tho gorges up which the KohiBaba 
passes mount All the rest of the range Jiains on that 
bide to the Cabul iivei, and so to the fndus On the 
noith all the drainage reaches the Oxus 

Both hydiogiaphic features and the limits of oiu know 
lodge conveniently divide the Hindi! Kilsh into thiee 


(1 ) Beginning fiom tho east, m the fiist section, diainnge 
sautirnaid is mto the Clutial I'llley, nnd Inima tho great, poihsps 
gioitcst, eontiibnlsiy to tho Cihul 11101 , hiioiui ns tho Aunu or 
BciLim (piohsbly Uhoaspea and Malamanlhw ot the cineiints) 
Tho highest pint of this basin is knoiiU as Clntial Jlula (upjitik 
md is iioliticslly muted to ysain in the Gilgit b isin (seo O i u 11 ) 
It consists of two 01 thioo i-onlliiciit vallejs, somo of tliiiii Ihii k 
with \illagos, whoso contiiinous oultii ition, siippoilul by cojiions 
Mniiigs, tTtondsi fu up tho hill suits Mastiij, tlie thitf plict, 
stands 7600 loot high, in 36“ 10' 17 lit Twtniy units fnitlui 
down IS tho bound aiy of Lowei Clutnl 01 Kisligu Tins foi ins 11 
stito of which the chief 01 king (he is styled “Bidshih”) le idis 
at ChitrU town (height 6200 Ittt, 85° 63' N Kt ) Tht pi opli lu 
Moslem, appaientlj a converted section of tho mighbuuiing K iliis, 
and B 2 >takmg a luiidiod dialect of Saiiskiitii alliint^ Iinit is 
good, intlnmiig line gitinos, and tho wino w is oiiee litnions 
ChitiU IB tlie Boloi of Chinese geomiplij, Lht inisplaci iiiiiit ot 
which so long poipltxod and vitiated the googiaphy of llic I’aniii 
highlands Tho name Balaw modiovallj covtitd a liigii tiiitl, 
piobahly tho wliolo ot the then psgan oomitiy iiom Ishiw ik I’lss 
to tho Indns Bolow ChitrAl tho valloy naiiows, iiiitl is shut lu by 
Kafli iiUagts in nominal Buhjootion to tlio small stitt of Asmrii 
(36° 4' 17 lot) Afghan teiiitoiy hogiiis at Maiaoio, 20 milts 
faithei down On tho noith of this stttion most naiL of llu 
di unago flows diitcUy into tho latllc ranin stieim nl thi 0 \hs, 
or into tho Pinja, tht union of the stic ims tiom Liltlt and Oicat 
Pamti Wo h.iio netoniits of no psssos iiiniicdi ilily wist of 
Boioghil, tliougli ceitainly they t\i9t Pi 0111 An, ii< n tlu 
bonnaoTS of Uppex snd Lowci ICishgiii, a pis» «ios‘-is ( iVkhU 72’ 
E long) to Isntragh on tho rinjs At Hit wtstiin Inmt ot tin 
section me the lofty passta of I7uksan, Khute/i, Agiaiii, mul 
X>oia, which lead thiough the Bad tkhshau i iintnii ot Ztb tk to flu 
Vaidoj blanch of the hoktha 01 liver of D.idakhshan On thi 
“I7nksan” (r^nsai Via MeM) 111 deseending tow tills C'hili il tin* 
tiavellor is girt with a kithcin lalt, and uidcs down tht snow 
Ponies, with feet tied, mo tolled doivn "By these piocesses,” 
says the nativo autlioiity, "botltmtn and hoists gninally 
tho bottom in safety ” 

(2) The next section is that of which wo know lout II 
embiaces on the south Kafli istan, novel yet peiietiatcd by Euiupian 
travellei Theio is a pass south to Kafiiistan fiom Zebak and 
Songlich, and one fioin Kuran, piohably sovei il moie Tlic thitf 
Btieams sonthwaid aie that of Ptch, joining tho Knnai iiiti nt 
Chigm Seim (Ghoffihanset ai of Suit in Uabti), and the Aliiigai aiiil 
Ah^ng, which unite in Laghmdn, foiintrly Limi'h.'m iLumhaitu 
of Ptoloiw), and join tho Cabul iivei at Cluib tgh allot e Jal il ibad 
West of Katnistan aio tho Afghani/ed -valleys ol 5'agao and Wijian, 
haidly better known, and otonpitd largely by I’nsliats, a inoph 
seemingly akin to tho Kafus On the noith sidti the ndltjs flnni 
mu ships Ol cantons among tho poiiptiies ot smill stal( s owiiuig 
dloqi iiiop to Bndakhshan, nnd sevoial of them li.ii iiig tlu u tii 1 11 hm 
dialect of old Peisian nfllnity One of those i dllty s is Ivui 111 , dow n 
whiih flows the Joim blanch of tho Kokiha It is a wild glm 
nem tho hoidcis of Kihiistiin, onuidtd 111 a local ihyiiii witli tint 
jaws of hdl, but which in tho 8th ctntuiy w as of suflieitiit suhsf im 1 
as a state to send a mission of lioiingt to tlio Chini se emnt, — sm li 
dispiopoitionato piotonsions being luoliihly due to its tfint.imiiig 
the mines of lazuli, famous toi ages, (omnuiiiomtcd h\ Miuui 
Polo, oud Tisiteil by Liouteiinnt Wood in 1838 Adiomnig this nut 
Mnngdu and AiyumAn, high a alloy oaiitous of which we baiily 
know tho names Thou slieams ohieflj beai noith west, and join 
theiivoi of Ta^kan, which ooiiies thorn to tho iivoi of Kniidu/, 
and so into the Oxus about 68° 18' E long 

(8 ) The list section extends fiom tho boideie of K.ifuistan to tho 
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Koli 1 BabT, Ou tho south tlio diainaga is loopivod hy two oitch 
inout channels flowing paiallel to the wateiahed in opposite dircc 
tions, — the Panjhii (oi ranj&liii) fiointhc east, and the Grhoiband 
iivoi from the west, meeting neii C'haiikai and flowmg S S hi to 
meet the inei fium Oabiil The Panjhii valley la populous niid 
iiiiitfiil, with iiiignted oieliuidh and inulbeiry gardeiib, tho ehief 
bujipoit of tho people, though, these, of Fashiu kindied, hate foi 
figes home a lepute loi luthlesa tuibulcnee It contoma silvei 
mines, woiked nt an cnly date, and eaily Mahometan coins heir 
the mint m iiks of seclniled towns like Panjhir and Andaiab, — the 
lattei pliee noitli oi the mountams, head of a canton subject of 
Kunduz Fioin the Faiyhir to the Andaiah valley lead at least 
bosen passes Tho ehief of those is Khawak, ciossed hy "Wooil 
fiomthe noitliin 1838, and neaily 1200 yt aiahefoio (641) hy Hweii 
Tsaug fiom tho south The Tul Piss, a loop to this, was crossed by 
the file it Timm on Ins advance to India (1898) Fiom the Ghoi 
l)iud valley tlioie aie also seven oi nioie passes , two aseend ftom 
Piiivln, one of whieh, Sar mlang, was attempted iinsncceaafully by 
"Wood and Ijord in Novembei 18 J7, — since classed and surveyed by 
Havilelai Ilydoi Shah (1870) Kushm Pass, tmilci tho gicat 
peak, was ascended by Lieeh aud Loid iii Ootobei 1837 Four of 
the Grlioihand passes descend on tho lower Andarlb valley, two 
moieon tho Suikhab iivei, coming fiomthe valloja about Banuan 
Th( list, tho pass of Shibi, ascends fiom the top of Ghorbatid 
valley, and diaconda on that of Bammn near the castle of 
Zohik This was ciosacd hy IIuoii-Tsang in appioaching India 
(6J0), and by Timm oiihia utnin (1380), and wis commonly used 
by Bibei, who calls it fehibitu Theie lemain the Koh i Bvba 
pisses of Ink, Hojjigak, ind Pusht l Hajjigak These are all 
ipmo idled fiom Oabul liy the upper vaUey of the Oahul iivei 
111(1 hoadivateis of the Holmand Tho fiist Biigadier Bennie’s 
loioe ciobscd to Bainian m 1840, hefoie fighting Dost Mahommed 
on that fimoua site, Buincs (18J2), "Wood and Loid (1837), 
lliilfith (1840), and otheis at tliat time eiossod tho Hajjigak, 
tho best known of all the passes Ifoith of the mountains the 
Andaiab iivei and tho Smkhab foirn oatohraonls like Panihu 
and Ohoiband uveis on tho south Uniting ne<vi Ohoii they 
foiiiitho nvoi ot Kniidur or Aksoioi (called by Babei Doghaba) 
flowing noith to the Ov-us Hazaias (soo vol i p 285) aie tho 
chief occupants of this section in its wostein portion Fnrthei 
oast on tho noith side tho liighei valleys aie oconpied hy tubes 
ot old Tajik lineage, mixed more and more with Uzbeks and othoi 
Tmki people as the Kokeliais approached (sec also vol i p 241 ^ ) 

Geology — ^Infoimation is most scanty, and applies only 
to tlio ivesfcei n exfciemitiea of Hindu Kush On the KtiBh4n 
Pass Loid speaks of the lower parts as consisting of 
micaceous schist, black slate with occasional bursts of 
giaiiite, then mica slate and gneiss, and the summits of tlie 
imss and range of a granito coio shooting up in piecipitous 
peaks On the Koh-i-Baba, also, Qrifhth speaks of the lower 
mass as predommantly of slaty formations , the summits 
of coarse quartaoso giey granite, and of very compact brown 
quait^ose rook In the Inik Pass, and at ZohAk, are masses 
ot conglomerate Limestone occurs m the upper part of 
the vsJley of PaiwAn, exhibiting large cavities, in one of 
which the stream la engulfed foi two miles , also higher up 
tho Ghoiband valley, where a magnificent natural cavern 
occurs Limestone oocuis also on the Hajjigak Pass , and 
wo hear of anothei great cavern near Doab, north of Bamian 
Eruptive deposits occui m Qhorband valley towards Ch4r- 
doh, and those recur at Bamian Iliohthofen has sup- 
posed, fiom Chinese analogies, that the multitude of arti- 
ficial caves and cave dwellings about Bamian indicate a 
looBS deposit, such details as we have seem hardly to 
coiioboiate this 

The region is rich in minerals lion is abundant and 
widely diffused "Vdlages called Ahangvrdm (of the “iron- 
woikors ”) are numerous Theie is a iich black ore on the 
Hajjigak Pass, but fuel ib entirely absent Tion is also 
made at several places m Badakhshdn, aud of excellent 
quality m Bajaui east of tho Kunai river The distnots 
adjoining the Joim and Yardoj rivers are called TaTngh4n, 
which IS popularly interpreted as ££ainaJi-Kdn (“ All-Miues”) 
from its vaiiouB mineral wealth Copper mines (not worked) 
exist hero and also in Ohiti41 Antimony js found in 
Ghoiband, and accurate Guffith speaks of ore of antimony 
foiming boulders and even "a large mouutaip” on the top 
of lliyjigak Lead is found m Ghorband ond m Yamgb6n 
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Sulphate of vine occui s m Ghoiband, silvei, as above 
mentioned, at the head of Paiijhii , lock salt on the boideis 
of Badakhshan and Knndnz (mentioned by Maico Polo), 
sulplmi in YanighAii aud Sanglich (noith of the Doia 
Pass) , sal ammoniac in Kur m Oi pirneut is expoitod fiom 
Chitiil, a fact mentioned also by Hw on Tsaug Tho 
lazuli of KurAn has been spoken of 

Zoology — Of this we have not spaeo to speak, noi 
accurate material Afghanistan lies on the boidois of the 
Oiiental and Palseaictic regions (vol vii p 2G9), and ^lai- 
takes m degiee of bulli, but the Hindu Kush la to a 
certain extent a bouudaiy betw eon them Thus it limits 
the gonus Salmo, which is found in no Indian or Persian 
sticam, hut immediately on crossing tho passes The late 
estimable Bussian tiavoller Fedchonko thought he had fiist 
discoveicd tiout in Tuike&tan, but they weie fri-qnontly 
caught by English ofliceis at Bamian m 1840, and ilaioo 
Polo mentions them m Badakhshiln 

Vegetatwn — The only basis foi a view of this would bo 
Griffith’s collections neai Koli-i-Baba and in the Kunar 
valley, but they have not been analysed lu such a sense 
These geiieial remaiks by Hookei end Thomson aie, how- 
evei, apposite — “The colloctions of Giiffath, besides con 
tainmg an immense numbci of Peisiau and Emopeau plants 
which find flieir eastern limits within the Biitish teriitoiy, 
aie rich in Himalayan foi ms which advance no faithoi 
west, and, what is of still gieatei impoitance, they contain 
many species common both to Emope and the Himalaya, 
but which, fioni meie diffeionces induced by local causes 
m these two distant counti les, might not be imaguiod to 
have a common oiigiii, did not the Afghanistan sxiecimens 
blend their characters oi show the tiansition between them ” 
— Floia Indica, i 85, 86 

Histotxeal Notices — linvo said that Ilmdii Hush is tlia 
CatioasTis of Alexandci’s liistoiions It is also included iii the 
Piiopamibus, though the latti*! teim eaihiaoos moio, Cmossns 
bung appucntly used only whon tho alpine baiiioi is m question 
Whethei the name was given m intie vanity to tho baiiiei which. 
Alexander passed (osAiiian and otheis lepentedly nlkgo), oi was 
founded also on some verbal confusion, we cannot say It was no 
doubt legaided (and pel baps not oltogothci untiuly)as a xiait of 
a gieat alpine zone behev ed to Uaveise Asia from west to oast, 
whether called Tamus, Canensns, oi Imaus Aiiian himsolf 
applies Oaupasua distinctly to the Himolaja also Tho apphia 
tion of the namo Tanais to the Sn seems to indicate a leal confusion, 
with Colchian Caucasus Alexandei, oftei building an Alpxandiia 
at its foot (piobably at Hupiau neai Chaiikai), crossed into 
Baetiia, fliot loachiug Diapsaca, or Adiapsa This hos been 
inteipieted as Andniab, m which case he piobably cio&scd tho 
Ehawak Foss, but tho identity is unccitoin The ancient Zend 
name is, accoiding to Bawhiisou, Fittesvna, the cssentid pait of 
Paiopamisus , this accounts foi tho gieat Asiatic Faiwtuiis- ot 
Aribtotde, and the P7io lo-svn-a of Ilwen Tseng 

The namo HmdA Ailsh does not axipcdi, so fai as we can ascei 
tsin, in any of the eailiei Aiab googiaphers But it is used by 
IbnBatuta, who crossed (c 1882) fiom Andaiah, and ho gives the 
explanation of the name which, howovei donblful, is still populai, 
as (Peis ) Hindd Killei, “because of tho number ot Indian slaves 
who jieiished m passing’’ its snows Babci abvaas oalls tho lange 
Emdti Eusli, and the way in which ha speaks of it sliows eleoily 
that it was a lange that was meant, not a solitsiy pass oi peak 
(accoiding to modem local uee, ns alleged by Mphinstone and 
Baines) Piobably, howevei, the title was confined to the section 
horn Ehawak to J£oh i B iba (see Baber, pp 136, 130) The 
name has 1^ some later Oiiontal wnteis been modtlied into Hindi! 
Koh (mountain), but tlusw factitious, and tfaiows no moie light on 
the oiigin of the title Tho name seems to have become known to 
Buiopoan googiapliois by the Oiiontal tianslations of tho two Petis 
de la Cioix, and was takon up by Dehsle and D’Aniillo HpuhoII 
and Elphinstono fanuliaiized it, and Wilfoid wdfoidized. about 
it Baines fiist oioased the lange (183S) A Biitish foice 
was slatioiiod at Bamian beyond it in 1840, with an outpost at 
Saigbdn 

iHho HindiiEdshj foimidablo as it seems, and often as it has beau 
the lumt between petty states, has haidlyevei been the boundaiy 
of a oonsideiahle power Greeks, White Huns, Samanidee ot 
Bokhaia, Ghaznevidas, Mongols, Timui and Timuiidee, down to 
SaddozaiB and Baiakzais, have ruled both sides of this gieat alpine 
ftbaiTi (H. Y ) 
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HINDUR, also callod Nalasam, one of the Punjab 
hill atatos, under the govemmont of the Punjab, India, 
lying between 30° 54* 30'^ and 31° 14' 16' ST lat, and 
between 76° 3D' and 76° 56' 45" E long Area, 250 sqnaie 
mds!) Tho eountiy was oveiiun by the Ghooikoa foi 
some years prior to 1815, when they weio diiven out by 
the Eiitiah, and tho iAj4 was condimed in po&session of 
the teinfcories Tho estimated population in 1875 was 
70,000 , tho estimated revenue ^9000, mid tribute £600 
The principal products are opium and the usual grama 

HINDUSTAN See India 

HINDUSTANI,^ or UbdO, is a dialect of the Hindi, 
one of tho seven languages of Aryan stock spoken at the 
present day in Noith India, tho otheia being the Fanjabl, 
SmdhI, Gujaiati, MaiathT, llangdJi, and Onya The aiea 
ovoi -which It is spoken in Noith India may he eaid to be 
CO oAtonsivG with that of tho Hindi, which is estimated at 
about 250,000 squaio miles, extending from the iivoi 
Gandak in the east to the Sutlej in the west, and from the 
Himalaya in the north to the Yindhiya mountaius in tho 
south It IB also extensively used, though in a somewhat 
diffcioiit phase, m a groat part of the Deccan, and is more 
over tho lingua, fi anca of most parts of India 

As tho Hindi language consists of many dialects, it is 
necessary to state that it is the Braj Bhasht, or the dialect 
that IS spoken in the districts of Agia and Mathura, and 
in tho neighbourhood of Dehll, the ancient capital of 
tho Mahometan empire, which la geneially regaided as 
the paient of Hindustani Tho grammatical stinctnro 
and also a vast numbei of the commonest vocables of the 
Bny weio inooipoiated in tho new dialect, and to these 
were added a vast numbei of Teraian, Aiabic, aud even 
Turkish woids " Such words, however, in no wise altered or 
influenced tho language itself, which, as regaids its index- 
lonal 01 phonetic elements, leniains still a pure Aiyan 
dialoot, just as puio in the pages of Wall oi Saudi, as it is 
in those of TulsI Daa or Bihitl Lai Peculiarities of com- 
position, such as revei&mg tho positions of tho govommg 
and tho governed woid (e g , hap metd foi vieiaMp), oi ot 
the ar\] active and the substantive it qiuliilea, oi such as tho 
use of Paibim phrases with the preposition la instead of 
the Hindi postposition of the ablative case {eg, ba-Uivshl 
instead of thuiJu ae, oi ha-Ikulm sat7Lur-l.e, instead of saiiar 
Ig hulm se), aio no doubt to be mot with in many writings, 
and these, peihaps, combined with the too fiee indulgence 
on tho pnit of some authori in the use of high flown and 
pedantic Potsiaii oud Arabic words in place of common 
and yet chaste Hindi words, and the general use of tho 
Peisi.an in-atead of tlie Nigaii charaotei, have induced some 
to regaid HindOstant oi Uidu as a language distinct fiom 
Hindi But such a view betrays a radical misunderstand- 
ing of the whole question j 


1 Hmclustrrar (lu "Of or lielongmg to Hinaustin") h the English 
name for tlia laiigiiage The natives generally call it Urdu or Vida 
2alan,, "the camp languigo” (tho woid i/j fli* meaning, m Turkish, 
"a camp"), and tho poets, JlrMUa, "miaed,” svhile the phase of 
tho dialect ashioh is peculiar to southern India is termert DaUhtm, oi 
" sonthein ” The term Ifmdt, on tho other hand, is deiiTwl from tho 
Paibian mnil, ‘‘Indn.,’’ and, stnctly spe iking, is applioable only to 
tho moaom language of the Hindus The old langimge, prior to tho 
inroads of the Musalra=lns, is teimed Ilindai, and is doiiaod from 
Hindu It maj he added that the present aiticle has icfwenoe only 
to tho so called High Hmdfiatanl, which diffeis oonsideiably ftomttie 
yulg It spearh This, in some paits of the area mentione<l m tho te-rt, 
beua hilt little lesomblance to tho ouIUvatad lanipisgc, except in the 
possesion of a few Peisiau oi Aiabio woids The High HiiidliBt=toI 
IS that which is imifoimly employed in litciatuie over the whole ol tho 
speeified aioa It is, moieover, the langnngo in which the piooeedings 
of the vbiioiis Government conits and offlocs aie cained on, and. is 
^ tho edHoated dosses 

geneially, by Hindus as woU as Mnsalmans 

vol ^“^“2 Modm n Argon Langtu^es, 


As regards the introduction of foieign words into tho 
vaiious d.iBlects of Hindi, it seems highly piobablo that it 
had its ongm at an early peiiod, peihaps as eaily as the 
8bh 01 9th centmy of onr ora But tboio is good giounil 
foi the opinion that, although the Hindi .11 ea was oveirun 
as eaily as the 12th century, the Hindustani was not 
foimed till tho 16th centuiy “Foi many generations 
after the victories of Kutbu’d-din Aibak, the fust Musalmin 
soveioign o{DeblI,the conquerors retainod then own Peisiau, 
and the conqueied then Hindi The Mnsalmius had long 
boonaccustomed to speak pmBHindI,and it was not they who 
introduced Pcisian woids into the language, but tho Hindus 
themselves, who at the epoch above mentioned were com- 
pelled by Todai Mai’s new revenue system to leain Peisinn 
And we leain from Mir Amman of Dehli (whose biief 
account of the origin of Urdu in the pieface to his well- 
known BaghroSahdr bears on the face of it eveiy convinc- 
ing maik of probability, and, scanty as it is, is lemaikable 
as, peihaps, tho only attempt at a critical disquisition in 
the whole lange of HindiiBla.nl hteratuie) that at the date 
of the composition of his woik (1802) the Musalmin dynas- 
ties had endured for a thousand years, and that as mtoi- 
course mci cased the languages of tlio Hindus and Musal- 
mans became to a certain extent mixed By tho aiiival 
and stay of the Amir Tlmiii the camp or bri/ai of the aiiny 
was mtiodnoed into the city, whence the city biyai w is 
calledUidu,nTarbiii woidsignifying“camp ’’ “When 

Akbar ascended tho throne, vaiious races fioin all qiiaitcis, 
on heating the kind patronage and bounty of that incom- 
parable house, came and assemblod in the loyal piosonco, 
but the speech and dialect of each was diffoiout Fiom 
then hemg collected together, and owing to tho tiodc, tiaflic, 
and inteicomse which they cartieil on with one anothoi, a 
single language, that of the Urdil (01 HindQstanT), was 
established ’’ 

The exmeh of Akbar, which fiisb saw a logulai loveimc 
system established, with toleiation and the fico iiso of 
then religion gianted to the Hindus, was, Lhoie can bo 
little doubt, the xioiiod of the foimation of tho language 
But its flnal consolidation did not take place till the icign 
of Shah Jahiu Aftei the dale of this monaich llic c h.ingcs 
are compaiatively iinmatciial until we coino to the iiino 
whenEuiopean souices began to mingle with tlioso of llic 
East Of the contributions from these souices thcio is Iiltlo 
to say Like the grcatei pnit of those ftom tho Ai ibic and 
Peisiau, they are chiefly nouns, and may Lo legaidodiathoi 
as excrescences which ha\e sprung ux> cisuallyand have 
attached themselves to the oiiginal tiunk Ilian ingicdients 
duly mcorpomted in tho bodj- In the case of the Pcisiaii 
and Aiabic element, indeed, we do find not a few instances 
m which nouns have boon furnished with a Hindi toiinina- 
tion, eg, Umild/na, hadalnci, guzainu, daglina, hakhshnil, 
Jsamxnapan, &a But the European element cannot be said 
to have at all woven itself into the giammar of the language 
It consists, as has been ohseivod, solely of nouns, xninciiially 
substantive nouns, which on their admission into Iholaiiguago 
aic spelt phonstioally, 01 according to the coirupt x>ronuii- 
ciation they leeeive m the mouths of the natives, and aie 
declined hke the indigenous nouns by moans of tho usual 
postposibons or oaso affixes ^ A few examples will sufiico 
The Portuguese, the fiiat in order of senioiity, contributes 
a few words, ae hwiata or karma (camera), “a room,” 
martol, “ a hammer , ” nil&m, “ anetioii " (often corrupted 


, IM , vol 1 p 80, note 

Lppossd, howovu, that tho stiitiRo dialect m ■which the 
native sesmon,” and tho D-mdis, or "hnatnioii,” hold 
k given to a natiio cicw rogarding tho 

■; of Poitngiiaso woids asmniilnlea to 

Hindastdoi in their terminations and inflexions Of this them is no 
and nntil tho matter has been pioporly and sftli»faolonl> 
invrstigatea it wonld bo injudicious to piononnoe a doeided opinion 
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into hlani) , peta, “a tuikey,” &c <fec Of French and 
Dutch influence scarcely a tiace exists English has con- 
tiihiited a number of words, some of which have o\en found 
a place m the liteiatuie of the language , ej, Kamimslianm 
^commissioner) , jaj (j'-^dge) , islant (assistant), daltni 
(doctor ) , cWUaii, “the science of medicine,” oi “the pio- 
fessioii of physicians , ” ttispeltat (inspector) , sosayaa 
(society), apll (ajjpeal) , apil Laitta, ‘"to appeal,” diltZ 
or (decree) , (degiee) , mt A (mch) , /ut (foot), 

and many moie, aie woida now commonly used Howfai 
the free use of Anglicisms will bo adopted as tho language 
pi ogresses is a question upon which it would be hazaidous 
to pionouuce an opinion 

The giammatical stiuctuie of the Hindustani diffeis in 
no essential paiticnlar from that of the Hindi fiom which 
it IS sprung It is thoiefoie of the nse and foimation of 
this language, and of the stage to which it had attorned 
when tho new phase of tho Hindustani was developed fiom 
it, that we shall now speak 

Of tho histoiy and development of the Hindi or Hindul 
language piovious to the 11th cciituiy of our era httlo or 
nothing is known It is accepted as a fact by most scholais 
that Sanskrit ceased to bo a vernacular in tho 6th century 
B c , when tho Euddhist religion was founded, which for 
toil centuries diovo Brahmanism into obseuiity From 
that time tho Aryan people of India spoke jiopulnr dialects 
called Prakiits,^ and it is fiom these that the modern Aryan 
tongues aio mainly derived These Piaknt dialects ore 
goneially grouped undei five heads, viz , the Maharashtil, 
Saurasoal, Magadhi, Paisachl, and Apabhransa Of 
those tho Sauiaseiil, or dialect of Sauroseiia, the modern 
tract of Mathuia and tho suirounding oountiy, is taken to 
bo the paient of the Hindi, oi at any rate of that phase of 
it with which we have to do These Prakiits wete, like 
the Sanskiit, synthetical and inflexional in their stiuctuie, 
and coitainly continued to bo so up to the let centmy of 
oui ei 1 , the lowest stage to which m point of development 
scholais hive lioou ablo to leacli At what precise period 
tho lyiithotical stiuoture of tho Piakiit began to bicak up 
and to give placo to the analytical foimatious of the modem 
speech it is impossible to tell The gap of nine contuiiea 
has yet to be filled up And unless futme discovoiies of 
Buddliiblic liteiature should shed light on the Bub;|cct, it is 
to bo foaied that the history of this pciiod will evei remain 
unknown 

The dawn of modem Hindi may be dated fiom the 11th 
centmy Tho eailiost known wiitei in the language 
was Chand Baidal (r 1200), whoso epic is in a dialect 
rude and half-foimed, but as decidedly analytical os the 
Hindi of the present day ® Much of the old syntheticsd 
stuicturo no doubt is still to be found m tbe work, 
tho paiticles and the auxiliary vcibs are in a very ciude 
and unformed stato (as, for example, the use of an obscure 
ka foi the modem genitive affix kS, which Jea does not vary 
with tho governed noun, and is frequently left out alto- 
gether , the total ahscnco of the ordinaiy substantive verb 
ha% &c ) , but these oiudities and remnants of old Prakrit 
forms do not affect tho general structure Indeed, they aio 
to bo found in writings of a much latei iioiiod, in works 
belonging to the 14th and 15th centuries, <* y , m the jidi 

^ Prakut IS denvod from tho FSonskiit pidkriU, “natnio,” and 
sigaiflos ‘‘notiunl,” “not oocomphshed,” “nilgai ” It is tho lol 
lodivo nanio of those dialects whidi aio iDiraediatelj dwivodfioin, or 
which stand in an imniodmte lelation to, Smslaii, or “the polished oi 
acpomphslicd luigiiagL ” of the Hindus 

•* It IS this striking oJi.ingo fiom tho synthotioal strnotuio of tho 
Prakiit to tho analjtical of the Hindi, coupled with on accidental 
rosunhlonco in ccitain of the case aflixes to those of the Biavidian 
tongues, that has led some Oiiontal scholars to elaiin for HinE a non 
Aryan das( ent But this new is ably oomhated by Mr Boames in his 
Compmativc Gtammar qf the jUyivn. Lanquagea of India, snd hy 
Professor Budulf Hocinle, in liia dissatfson the Oaurum Languages 
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Ghanth, the language of which exhibits, according to 
Trnmpp, “giamniatioal forms not firmly fixed, but rathei in 
a state of transition ” And although the forms assume 
greater fixity, and marked piogress is oh&eivablo in the 
works of latci wiiters m tho Biaj BLakha dialect, eg , in 
those of Kabii, Sur DSa, Nabha Ji, Kesata Das, and 
Bihari Eal (whose poems are, os a rule, composed iii veiy 
pure and elegant Hindi), we still find coitain crudities and 
traces of Prakrit forms and organic stiucture, and these 
continue even in the language of the present day 

To give a minute account of the giammatical formation, 
to indicate the vaiioua phonetic or glottic laws by tbe 
operation of which the vocables and grammatical foima 
ot the Hindi aie derived from those of the Piakrit oi 
Sanskiit, is beyond the scope of the present article Wo 
can but notice a few geneial laws, and exhibit results, so 
far as they have been ascertained Foi closer acquaintance 
with the subject we must refei tbe reader to the Pqak'i'vtr- 
Pialasaof Varaiuehi, editedby Piofe&sor E B Cowell, the 
Piak'tit Grammar of Hemachandia, edited by Piofe&soi 
Pischel, the Compmaiive Grammar of the Modem Atyatt, 
Languages of Indta, by John Beames, B C S , and Essaye 
on, the Gam tan Languages, by Piofessor Eiidolf Hoemlo 
Piakiit toleiates no compound consonant in tbe begin- 
mng and no dissimilar consonant m the middle of a woid 
Two dissimilar consonants in a Sanskiit word ate changed 
in Prakiit to two similar consonants, and occasionally one 
of these is elided and the preceding vowel lengthened 
In the modern dialects this elision of one consonant and 
compensatory lengthening of tho preceding vowel is the rule 
Prakrit either changes a medial surd mute consonant to 
the coiresponding sonant one, oi elides it altogcthei , and it 
generally changes on aspirate mute consonant to the simple 
aspirate A In fact the modern Aryan tongues stand to 
the Frakiit and the Sanskrit in a i elation very similar to 
that existing between the Italian, (Lc , and the Bomance and 
Latin languages Hindi “ is not the daughtei of Sanskrit, 
as we find it in the Yedas, or in the later liteiatuie of the 
Bvabmons, it is a branch of the living speech of India, 
spiingingftom the same stem from which Sanskiit spiang 
when It hist absumed its hteiaiy independence 

VoeaMes — ^The vocables may bo cliaseil undei thieo he ids — 
1 Woiils which are pure Sanskiit, ns tSjil, “a king”, p%t&, 
“fathei *’ , Team, “a poet " , nSgas i, “ of oi belonging to a city ’’ , 
latma, hmya, “woik”, Ktodha (\nlg ktodh), “angei " £7ot a 
feiv of this inass of woids have, cvibUdm the language toi some cen- 
tniios , aome nie to be fouud even in tho oldest speciiuens of the 
litei atiiia , but by far the laigei numbei have passed into the language 
duiing tlio pioBout centmy, and the intioduetion is still progressing 
The form lu whith. they appear is that of ilie Sanskiit noimiiativo 
singuKi 

2 Woids which oie derived, from the FiSkiit, and luve been 
ccmsideialily changed in the piocese, though not so much as to 
obscuio then origin, eg, kS/m, “woik,”Pik iewnma.S Jeuttna, 
Jean, "eai,” Pik Jeanna, S katna , atJi, “ eight,” Pik attJw, 
3 ashtJut , Ji&th, “hand,” Prk hattha, S Jiasta , dp, “aolf,” 
Pik appa, S Stmd, bet, “word,” Pik latta, S istita , eg, “to 
day,” Prk 3 adya , Sge, “befoic,” Pik agge, S agrt, , ag, 

“tiio,”Pik aqgi,& agni , dftdfe, “nulk,'’Pik duddha,B dngdha , 
phdgun,, "Pcb-Maich,” Prk phaggun, S phSlgun , buddJtS, 
“old," Pik wtddho, S mtddkah , lahS, “saul,” (Biaj lahyati), 
Prk Juihido, laJiio, S kathitcdi , jn/iS, “remained,” (Biaj lafij/aw), 
Pik rcthvdo, rahto, B raJatdh- , tho, “was,” Pik Uito, S sthitah 
This la by for the la^st does of words in tho Hindi And, as in 
the case of tho iirst olaas, they ore adopted in the form of the nomi 
native aingulw of the Prakrit They are divisible mto two elaesoB, 
the fiist oonipnsing such as hove in tlieir declension preserved 
traces of the Ad organio inflexion of thePiilkiit declension, and tho 
second those whiJihavo pieserved no sudx tiaces As i egaids tlieso 
it may be obseivcd that the termiiiations a, e, i, o, n, of tho Prak 
lit oro legularly reduced in the Hindi to their inheiont simple 
vowels, V17 , 4 to CB, a and i to t, and o tmd O to « , and these shoit 
vowok aie,a8amle, made quiescent, so thut a word ending in lealily 
m a shoit vowd virtually torminates in a consonant , and, not 
being pionounoed, tho final short vowel is frequently aupproseed in 

writing als o 

*"Max M-dller, Lsetwrea on the daienae of Language, lent n 
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3 AVouU wliieli cannot apparantly ba traced to my Kanitiit 
ougin il, auil aie thoicEoio ooiisjfb lod by some bcbolois 'lawoids of 
non AiJ xn ouKin ,ei^ , purjii, “ turban ” , gor, Pik gmam, “ leg ” 
Siitli ax ox U foim but a small propoiUon , and it is piobable that 
fiuthu xoiiaxcli anda better aeq^uuntaneL mththo laws of develop 
iiirnt of Ibo modi in Aiji-an tongues will ultimately enable ooholais 
to vci V much diminish thoii number 

Gi-mK) — The thiee gondsieot the Pilhiit and Saii&knt aie, in 
lliiuli and Ilindust Im, rtdiieod to two, the neiiteis and niasenlints 
of the old tongues gonei dly hoi omiiig inasouliiies in the modem 
lingnagp Instances, howrvoi, are nel a few m whuh they ate 
( liaiigi d to fomminc s A stnleing feature in the modem tonnes is 
the pioponilei ineo of masriilines ending iiiS, with the coirospondiiyi 
teuimnira m i ITow in the Sanshiit o la a tjpioil feminine end 
mg, and i is as ofteua masculuio is a femiTiine toiminntion Many 
femtnino woids ending in a aic no doubt to bo found in the Hindi, 
wilihiinS, “patienLL7‘-=iS I Iiamfi , and simikily many masrnlino 
wolds wliirh ill the rilknt aiifl Sinskrit teiminato m i are also to 
he nut with, aspuni, “watei,” — S panTgam , Mthi, “ elephant,” 
-•S lia'.ti (hU'J.iti) Blit a is ijpiuillj a masculine and i a femi- 
nine toimimtioii in the Hindi and lliiidiistuni, and this is pio 
hably due to llie iinmbei eit souicos fiom which the teimination. 
sptiugs , thus we haic — (1) a^-Pik o, =S as a\ ah, eg, katsS, 
“like what,” “ what manner,” “hoxx,”Pik l&xso, S hidtiidh , 
(2)o-=Pik HU, — S 01 e g , gi/ioio, " hoise,” Pik ghmao, 

fci ()f7iofo7i,«/i , (3) ff— Pik a(A)i«)i, «aw,— S «»», e y , /tcM, “ plan 
tain," I’lk lna{k)iim, kaaanx, S ! culaiam Again, the maseuline 
eiuliu" ahtL of tho old languages has a coi responding feminine m 
ikii , and as the Pilkiit coniiiionlj employi. the pleonastic moicmont 
h toiuiso biSLS to the fuiiua/a, so it employs tho same offir to 
foiin tho femiiiiiie i7tZ ot those niasciilmos , *7 a liacnmea ai/S, and 
moTi commonly t ni the mocliin tongues Tho foimaj/Ttia th“b 
which IS neiitrilly iisid in feminine diininutivts , e g , dibiyH, “ a 
tiny boO’ , but it is also used like » foi a simiilc femiuine , e g , 
luUa, “doc,” hutiya, “bitch ” , hurhJi, “old man,” hurTitya, “old 
woman" If to the above class of feminines ending in t bo added 
tho large class which in Prlkiit and Saiiakut foim the feminine in 
i (tc, the PiTikiit maseulinea m o, »S as), the prepondeiance of 
nouns ending m i seems sufhcicutly accounted for It may be added 
tliatd and i aii> so iiuiiei sally legaidcd as masculine and feminine 
toiminations lospertii oly that the natives employ them freely m 
loiming feimniucs fiotuiuasouhnesand eice vc/sn, e g , ladU,, badh, 
(lom the Aiihio badal Tlitio me nfexv otlici feminine teiminations 
which 010 woithj of iioiioe, not so much on account of Idieir ongin 
(which piesBiits no difhciilty), aa on acooiint of the fiee use which w 
mide 01 tliorn , those me — (1) ml, in, an, «i,=S am (foni of *», t) , 
(2) itiii, dm, dm, ’-a dm These aie not onlj foundinvrordade- 
iivcd fioin tliePi'ikiit, hut ue added tu Ptisian and even Aiabio 
wolds, cy, hathmi, ItSihin, hathni, “female elephant,” (—8 
hastini) , suadnu, suii£/an, “a goldsmith's w lie,” (fem of stmifr, 
“goldsmith,’ -=S sicxat naia? a) , shexni, “ tigioss,” fiom the Pei 
Sian iher, “tiger ” , UMifian, a ptopoi name, fiom tlie Arabic nastb , 
imiditdiil, “tliewife ot a pandit ’ , chaiidhiaxn, “the wife of a 
thaudkati. 01 head man" , mShiiuJit, “the wafe of a sweepei, a 
awoeppi worn 111 ," fiom tho Pel si in miMat, “a swoepoi ’’ 

Declension — It is heio that the most striking contiost between 
the old ind thi ni w languages is found The synthetical metliod 
of the Pi'ikiit ind tho Saiisknt is, ns a whole, icjeeled, only certain 
halt elfacnl ti ires of declension being letained The number of 
insis, as in tho 8ana>kut, is scien, the nominatiie, accusative, in- 
striimontal, ditivo, ablativo, gonitivo, locative, and vocative, but 
tho niHovions of tho Piakiit have given plaro to oasr affixes oi post 
positions Porraamplo, wheiotheSanskiithassarffyniand^iniayaa, 


Tho grnitno affix, it may he obseived, laiies its tcinunation so 
is to amro with tho goieining noiiu In othei woids, it m o^ooti 
a al, and agices with the gov eimng noun just as nn adjective would 
0 g , soni Xi yJiai I, “ i gold wotch " 

Tho case iflixes oi postpositaons aie all, theie can be no doubts 
lomixants ot Pi,ikiit iionus which weia piOibahly in use at the peiiod 
when the modem Aiyan languages began to be foimed The 
majoiity of those aio faiily detciinined, and it soams probable that 
the lomaindei will also bo ft\ed befoie long Tho lesulta of the m 
yestigation of scholars, as logaids the postpositions noticed above 
(whioli *\ro thoSG coninioiil^ eniplo 3 red in the declonsiozi of iTnnHt 
and^HmcLubtruu nouns), wo will heie attempt to exhibit 
The cose affix «a of the instmmontal (or case of tho agent) is re 
gaidedby Tiuinpp andothcis as deiiicdfiom ena, the instFumentid. 
case ending of the Ssnskiit This opinion is, howovei, oomhatcid 
1 “ P ^ )> opinion 

that It IS an aJBx of the dative, which was piobahlj tiansferred to 


the insUumental os late as the time of Shrill Jahlii, in whose leign, 
as has been shown above, Uidu oi Hindilsfiiu was t unsolulated 
Bcames shows that the jiostposition is not iistd in the old llimh, 
and IS not to be found in most of the di ili els, i x< c pt as i ilalii i , 
hut he dors not, we belioi i , tiaeo it to iiiy piitieiil ii niii,in il It 
IS deal, howQvei, tliat whotheitlns affix is driivi d liorn tbr instill 
mental cose ending of tho Sanskrit oi not, it beiisa sinking useiii 
blame to the hattei in its use and tho ennstinrtion it Kipims , i i/ , 
tho aaoskiit tena ultam is maivelloiisl} like tin Hindi «s ?ia iti/ia, 
“by him it was said,” oi fieely “ he s iid ’’ 

The dntivo postposition 7o is deiived by Di Tiiimpp fiom tiu 
Pr"akiitXifo, iw, -=S kntam Di Hooinlo,' how ( \ I'l, would sre in 
to connect it with tho Bangili kachhe “ neii,” iiid tlir H srt-7 tisir , 
and Bcames (Cbwp ffmwi , vol u p 2')7), axecptingtlns isaiigdil 
clue, tiocos thoalhx to tlio Pr'ikxit =iS kakdium, “aiiii 

pit,” “side," the locative of which, kahiho, he helirirs to hr llio 
Bomcc ot tho Bingali kSchhe 

The postposition as of the dblatii o is tneed by Bi aims {Comp 
ffjojn , Tol u p 274) to the Sanskiit sfflmam, “with,” thiouiili uii 
old iotm son still used in the lustio dialects 

The genitive cose affix lud (fem 7 a, obhipio it) is diiixcd by 
Tiumpp and otheis fiom tho 8 mskiit affix iit But notiiih " show s 
conclnsia ely (and his deiivation is accepted by Boami s) tint tlu 
aflixis denied fiom the ih ikiit ittiiu ( — 8 7„? Urn), whiili bet oim s 
koto, keta{k)o, and then keiao , keio is then shoitcned to laid, 
whence the moilrin foim ks 

Of tho locative case-affixes, nieii, "in,” is diiiirdbj sthnlais 
from the Sanskiit mail7ti/e,, the locative of vmd/ii/ii, “ tho nnddli ”, 
while pai (pail, oipai) is obviously ti leeiblr to tlu 8 inskut i/piri t, 

deeltmsionB aio two in numbci In the one tlu noiinii liii i 
01 base is inflected hefoie tho CISC nlhxes ail ndded, m tlu otlii i no 
change takes place in tlie nominotiv o lonii Tlir In st i mi ist s .uIi 1 x 
ofmasoobnt nouns ending in S — PjIv o— S as (i g ,iilioiit, “hmsi,” 

— Pik ghorao, ghotakaa) , tho sreoml Loinpiisis all otlui 

nouns, wliothci they end in vow els oi tonsonaiits 'J'bo liasi ot tlu 
hrst declension is inllected by changing liiiil d \o e , c g , lumi 
ghotd, inflect base ghofic, gon glioic X&, did yhoic ko But in tlu 
second declension we find, noin stJ)S, “king,’ gtn lujdAu, ‘ iil i 
king,” &c BrHoomlo eonneets tho e of thi infhi ti d b i-ii w itli tlu 
yd of the oblique foim m Miiiutlu, and so tiai es it to a I’l Tkiit gt ni 
tive in toisa— 17 ctsio The loiuttness ot this dtiis lUim 

would seem to he established by tho analogy of the obliqtii oi in 
lleotod hose of the plmal of nouns, and cspi 1 1 illy by Ibo infli i ti d 
base of the pionoixns, both those bi&es being iiidisimt ibly ti.ii t able 
to tho Plaint giiiitiso Mr Beaincs, liowuvei, is of ojiiniou tint 
“it 18 not eonoetto deiivo tlie oblique foiiu fioni any Hprtuil i isr 
of the Sanskiit , ” ho llimks that “it laihet u suits liiiiii i gi lu i il 
fnsion of all the oases” {Comp Gunn , \ol n p 210) This is tlu 
moil remaikahle as he aecipts witliout drnuii tlu fut lint tliu 
pluisl obliqno base is a roiiuptiou ot tho I’l ikiit giuitiM jibu il 

The toiminations of tho nonnnitivo jilni il ot nmiiis (whin n 
plural foim 18 used) air oloaily tiaerablo to the I’l ikiit Nouns 
which fall nndei Ihefiist of thodcilensions notiM>d abiiii teiuiiiialu 
in « in tho noni pint (eg, ghoid, “hoisr,” iioiu pliii g/wir, 
“ hoiscs,” which IS idf.alionl in foim w ilh the luflrctcd bisi iil tlu 
sing) Tlie teimination o— Pik e, =8 &Ji li'oininiiu s luding in 
a ronsonaut(and also fan Aiahio woids ending m ti, as lierlu), Imm 
the nom plur by adding w to tlie sing noin This ending, fii, 

— Pik neuter St, Sin, —S neut dm The plui teiiuiimtuiu dn 
of tho nom of fcmiinnes ending in i (as beti, “daiightoi ’’) is ilso to 
be rofiairdto thoPilkut dm— S dm Tho oblique Jiniuof flu 
pluial of all nouns ciuls in on (o g , ghoton , gen given on 7,<l , su/u 
m, dat rags on lo) Tho termination an is dciiMil fiom tlu 
Piaknt dJiOJre (— 8 diidni), tho tcaminatioii of tlu gimtiii pJui il 

Promnms — The pronouns stand in maiki d eoiili ist f n tin nuiin , 


and the obliques in both numbeis Tlu geiutiv eis aposi't'ssixc jiio 
noun, and, as in tlie noun, is ailjootii al in foim Minn, “ I, ’ is 
deiived by Tiumpp from the Pilkiit mam, tho amisilivi of a/wm , 
but it seems moie piobahle that it is, as Bcames shows, thr iiistiu 
mental witiMu. of the Piukrit, and =8 mays In tlu gnuitiMiM/ 
ro, "my,” the affix rd added to tho Pik hnsr »it is, tlu ir i m hr 
httlo doubly conneeted with the affix id, used in foimiiig thr gi iii- 
tivnofnouns, theformifwd, by rhsion of i would iiitiiially jnld 
rS, which wo may obseive is tin genitive affix of iwiim also in Hu* 
Marwdli didoet of Hindi The obliqur ffiini uiujh is drnvi d liimi 
tho FiSkiit moQj/ia, one of the foims of the gi iiitivi Tin diitn c 
TOC msiglte of the modem Hunb is ioiinrd by ulilmg e to mnjh, 
this 6 beang the usual sign of tho oblique in niuins Ihtm, " wr,” 
= Prk amis by transposition of A Tins is now eoniiiumly iistd 
M the o^qur foim of the pluial (r g , 7t(aii ko, lirnn pm) , baf fhr 
ohliqne Ttnaraiwi, =Pik gen plui amhd nmn, is dso to hr nii I with 
» 124** -soMcey ofjsami, ihh, pt i,~], m ci seg 
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Tho luououii <«, “thon,” = rik. tximam, <ua»t, = 8 ham 
foiin tain, to main, ind similaily domed, 1*9 ileo la 

The olilu|in iHjh ib iioiu tlio I'l ikiit Itijjhit, one of the foiaisof tin, 
£'c^utl^e The sonioes fiom T,iid the piocosscs by -nhioh. the 
lumiininsf toiiut, ueoblainoduL inLUSLlypai'illrl to those employed 
III tin pionnaii of the hist poison 

The piniiouns of tlio thud peisoii aio idciitioal aiththe domon 
sh-itup pionoims ynh 01 yih, ‘‘tins,’’ and waJi oi towA, “that,” of 
whioh tlio oldii loims siu ih mid iih Theongiu of the% foims hns 
not yet bi on diseoi eiod All that can be gothciod ie<q[iecting them 
IS tint they nr piobably oonneetod with one 01 othei of tlio Piakiit 
foiinsfl«/)i., mm, ina^n, im.StC =3 ai/am, m ,iyam,t n ,Ac , 

ami lie to bo iifoiiod to miiiiitive bases t and a 01 u Tho obliqae 
foiiits of Uiesp pionouiis, Jioneyai, point clearly to the Plalnit gcai 
tivo, erj ,%s =rik ossa, S aiija 

The iditiiQ piononii yo, “lie who" — Pile jo, base 3a =8 
va The othei f 01 111 111 use 3mm, — Pik 30-urM (=8 pmiah) 
Thu singiilai obliipic loim 311, —Pik jiivt (the fern base yi being 
used in pi ICO of die in ISC 3a), =S yttayn Tho obliqno foinioftho 
Xduicil, at , ;iM — Pile 3auum (by weakening of the vowel), ^ 




. -Pik 


S sah Its remaining foims 


Tho coiiolativo 

iniy be undo on th ^ ^ 

The intciingatiK pionoun has A foi itb typioal lettci, inst a& tho 
lelitiic liisy, and is in all lospeots as iniifoim as tho lelatiie and 
(oiiilitiio Kaun, “who” I- «»» (=S punaJi.) , the obliqnc 
foiiu Ais -“Pik gen Anisos (with cliango of base ftom maac 
A(/ to ftin A<), =& Afw/ffl 

Tho indefinite inonoim ?uOl, “aomo ono,’’ — Pik AoSi, — S 

10 l-«rjH ‘^Tlio obliqiio foim AisTshowstho oblique of the mtci 
logativp with the i, whoso oxigin has been foigottan, so thot it is 
iigaided as a mote emphatic paiticlo” (sea Deamoa, Oomp Otam ) 
ICiuhh, “something’’— Pik AtsnoAi— S kunchii 

Tho icllc\.isc pionomi np, “aolf”— Pik appa, apa, — S Stxn& 

I’ll hi a/ui Times — Tlia yeibal atoms aio, gonoraUy speaking, 
dciisid fiom tho Pnlkiit inosent tonse of Sanskrit neutei veibs, 01 
1 101 11 tho Pin,kiit X) issiye piast paitioiple In the foimation of the 
loiists, ns in the declension ot nonna, tho synthetical oi iiiiie3Lions.l 
sjstom of tho Pi'vkjit md the Sinskiit has given plaoe to the 
an ilv tu il Still w 1 L( ks of tho old infiLxious lamuin 

Thotnisfs of tho muddn voih niij bo natuially classed undei 
time In ids— (1) tho suiixilo tenses, wliifh oie the etiaet modem 
1 qiiiv lit Ills of ( oiii spomlinn tenses 111 thu Pilkiitveih, and m whidi 

11 IMS (if tho old sj lithe tu method still Inigei , (2) tenses foimed 
lit II X III! Ill 1) lie, cillui tho iniperiect 01 the xieifoot pai(ieix>lo, (3) 
ti nsi s 1 ni nil d of i x* » tieiplo ind an au\ihaiy i ejb 

TJie t( uses of tho fii si class aio tw 0 in hnmbei, — tho ooi 1st (which 
I oiiispnnils to Uio xnesent indicaliye of the old languages), and the 
inmoiutiso, lyhieh la detuned fiom the Pi^iit impeiativc 
The tciniinatioiis of the loiist 


1 i 


=.Pik ail 


. . :PiJc afia _ 

„ , , i Bi=Pil, a«(i =^S anti 

The imx>u itno olosely icseinblos tho noiist or old piesont The 
sicond X'cison wng is tho haie aeibnl stem, and tlie second iieison 
Xilui IS identical with that of tho aoiiat 

Piom tho aoiisl tho llindnst,iiil and the Hindi foim. the umple 
futnip by the addition of gS ("^Pik gub, gcuio, =^S gatah, peif 
jiufc of tho loot Siam, “to go^’), a , AnAau flid, “I will tdl," &o 
The tcimination ga (whieli is mnso ) hecomos jfi foi the feminine, 
and Tf foi tho iilmal, aftei the analogy of nouns of tho fcst 
ileelcnsion ^ 

Of the tenses of tho second class littlo need bo said The paiti 
oiplob (wlnili like otlui vocables, are deiised flora the Piiikiit) oie 
tho imiieifoct trad, the poifoel, or wrliat are vulgarly ieimod the 
pi escnl and tho past An example of each will anffico to sihow the 
oonstnietion v'uh holtA, “ho says”, Tiiain bola, “I said", vidh 
hoh, “shtsnid", isehole, “theysaid” Such is the construction in 
tlio ease of nentoi and intransitive veibs But if the veih be aotia 0 
tiansjtu e, tho tenaos foiraod of the perfect passive participle aio 
Xiassively ennstiueted , Uio place of tlio nominative os taken hy tho 
insliunientil oi case ol the agi nt, and the paiticiple inflects so ae 
lo agiot witli the object, if this bo oxxnessed, and appear in tho 
loim ol the nominative , but it the object is not evpreaaecL, or if 
when ciuiiicssid it .issames tho dative loim, the ptntiujile is con 
slinelcd unpeisonally and apiieaia in tho niase &ing foim, eg, 
mum na 'ka.fui, “ by mo it was said,’’ “ T floid ”, tis fle. ehitthl hkhi, 
“thokttoi was wiittenby him," “he wiotothe lottm ’ 
aim nl Ao m&tS., “ tho km g killed tlio tigitss " , hi “ ns regaids the 
tigress, it was killed by the king ” This conatiuotion, aa wo have 
ahoaily loinaiked, it, commonly eiuiiloyod in the Sanskiit 

The tenses of the thud olasa aie foimod by sddmg lotbc Tiai 
tioiplea ahoady mentioned the vaiions tenses of oatwn oUMlwiy 
\ orfe, as luma, “to bo ” , jdnfS, " to go ’’ , and the fmgrosntay liwms 
kuit (with Its remaining peisons) aiia tlUl , eg , mctiP3tUa mn, I 


am gomg”, wdhpaihh hai, “she is leading , walh hattha tM, 

‘ha was seated, ’’ “he waa sitting”, xu elude hoiigc, “they will 
have staited ’’ » j 

Of these anxihaues lionn (ho =Pik lio , — S lliu) and yaii.t 
(ja — Pik ja, — b ya) need not del uii ns Both lulis aia 111 
uae in lU thtii tenses m the moctein Hngua^es, and tho pccerling 
itmaiks on tlto veibal foi mb ind tonics apply equally to tliciu 
Jana IS thit which is oniplojLd to foim tlic x>assiie 1 oiee, e g ,xtah 
mat a3&ega, ‘ he will be killed ’’ It is also u&edloi othei pniposes, 
such as intonsilying a loot to whioli it is attached, &l 

The duxihaiios htm (with its othei poisons) and tlia stniirl on a 
diflueni footing TJip former isdoiiiotl fiom tho xncsent ludieitiyo 
of the loot ns, “ to bo," in the old languages 

Aingnlja | jVa, ol 

1 7,nn=Pi], aHiAi=S oiiim 1 7i(itn=:ril n»ma=S malt 

2 *«*=Pik 'mt =S an 2 Tie =Pik altka=b tlka 

3 /i<n=Pik <«IAi=tS am I d ftajn=-ri]c sohIi=S laalti 

Tlie lattciis deiiscd fiom the Piiikiit ilno, -Sanskiits^AitoA, tho 

poifcot paitieiple of tho loot sfM, “ to stand ” Besides bung used 
as nn-ulioiies, both aio einplojed to exiness simple exiatence, as 
tnazH Mit, “I am,” “it is I ” , uali hut, “ ho oi it is ’’ , irnh tha, 
“ ha wa s* , nai dii, "she was ” ( J T P ) 

HINDUSTANI LITEBATURE —Hincliistaui litera- 
ture falls into two gieat divisions, of wluoli tho fiist ih 
compichensively staled Hindi, the second Urdu Both of 
these forms of speedi aie, m thou application to hteraiy pui- 
poses, at first intmderg upon the ground already occupied 
by the learned languages, Sanskrit and Persian At no 
fame duiing modem Indian history has Sanskrit altogethei 
ceased to be used foi composition by tho class who legaid 
culture and literature as then special heiitage, although 
during tha last two centanes it has much fallen fiom its 
former estate , and Persian has been still less neglected by 
learned Muhammadans and then Hindu imitatois m India 
But there is this difference between them that, tiheieas 
Hindi has been raised to tbs dignity o{ a liteiaiy language 
chiefly by impulses of rovolb against the monopoly of the 
Brahmans, Uidfi has been cultivated wilh good will hy 
authors who have themselves highly valued and deiteiously 
used the polislied Persian Both, howevei, lepiescnt the 
populai side of the national culture, and in tho present day 
they aro almost in sole possession of the fleld The sub- 
ject may be oonveiiiontly divided as follows — 

1 Early Hindi, of the period during which tho language 
was being fashioned as a literary medium, represented hy 
tha old heroic poems of Efijputaiia and the htoiatiue of the 
Bkagata 01 Varshnava lefoimors, and e\tending from about 
1200 to 1670 AD 

2 Middle Hindi, lepresenting the best age of Hindi 
pootry, and leachmg from about 1570 to 1750 ad 

3 l^e rise and development of literary Uidu, beginning 
about the end of the 16th century and reaching its bright 
duiing the 1 8th 

4 Tho modem peiiod, maiked. hy the growth of a pio&o 
hteiatoie in both ditdects, and dating from the beginning 
of the pr^eiit centuiy 

1 Early Hindi literature has as yet been very insuffi- 
ciently explored Chand’s PiitJam&j Jtdaau is tlie only 
specimen of the heioic ballads of which any poition has 
been published, other ancient metrical chronicles of the 
same chsiaoter being known to ns only from the use made 
of them by such writers as Colonel Tod in his Annals oj 
Eaja^ian, and M^oi Pogson m his Mistmy of the 
Boondelas Chand was the b.ird of Piithwiiaj, tho last 
Hindu king of Dehh, whose hfe and death he has related 
Ho was hrnisolf a native of Lahoie, which had for needy 
200 years (smeo 1023) been under Musalman domruation 
at the time when the poem may be supposed to have been 
written His language exhibits a constderahlo proportion 
of Persian woids, but little of the distinctive features of 
wlial ifl now Paniabl His work is probably, with the 

~rBiwne» ICowip "ffinm.-iol ill p 171 el w ) ttinKs II flHBtult, it nirt Impos 
slbl^^acilTO tliMB moai-m foi-jim fiom tho ola tnat sivaii ano TO, awil w oiiltl 
pobtnlnto tho exhtenoo of o pxeaaiifc toiisoof Uio Toot a, Mnmratod the 
Mra tyno, tlm#— (stne ) 1 aUbrn, * atan, 8 aiatt (pjtii) 1 ajUmah a 
aiaSi^ 9 ananft Xha ohjeetjon to into, hoiiOTia, is that no such foxins hm o 
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o-cception of j, fiagmant by Jaideo (tlio autboi of tho 
San&kiit Gita Govmda), presorvod in tbe Idv-Gi tho 
oldest spoumcn of Hindi -wliioli we pos&oes but it la im- 
pob&iblo to suppose that ho was the fii&t to attempt poetical 
composition in that language Tho metrical peifection of 
his verso alone shows that he must have had many piede- 
oessors , and i udo and rough though hia utbeianco is, it 
abounds in poetic couventionalibms which must have been 
the common stock of many bingors of hia okas The story 
IS told m bixty-nino books, of which some are interludes 
and digiesbions, but most are occupied with the exploits of 
tho hero and his warrioia Considering the oaily date of 
the poem, and tho oppoitnnities of knowing the tinth which 
tho authoi (if he was loally Piithwiraj’s bard) possessed, 
it IS icinaikdble how much legend and fiction is mixed 
up with histoiy iii the chronicle The repeated oonfiicts 
between the laja and Sultan Shihabuddln of Qhor, m 
which the latter always, except in the last gieat battle, 
comes off tho worst, and is released on payment of a 
lanaom, seem to be entirely unhistono, oui authorities 
knowing only ono encounter (that of Tiraurl near 
Thuiesai, fought in 1191) in which tho bultan was de- 
feated, and there even he escaped uncaptured to Lahore 
Tho Mughals (Book xv ) are biought on the stage moie 
than thiitj years before they actually sot foot in India 
(1232), mid are related to have been vanquished by the 
ledoubtable Prithwlrry These and othoi points make it 
questionable whether we have heie, at least m its entirety, 
a genuine contemporaiy work , but we may concede, as 
indeed wo are justified m doing by the language of the 
poem, that it is one of oui earliest dooumeiita in Hindi 
It IS yiiiy dilhoult foi us now to foim a just estimate 
of C baud’s poem the language, essentially transitional 
111 chaiacbei, abounds in sbinnge foims which have long 
since died out of the voi naoular speech , few if any Hindus, 
even the most loarnecl, are able to inteipret him , and 
Ills moaning must bo sought by investigating the i>io- 
<usj 01 by which Sanskiit and Piakiit wotds have been 
tiaiisfiguiod ill thou piugiess into Hindi But upon tho 
w hole he miy be said to exhibit both the merits and defects 
of ballad ohronieleis in general There is much that is 
lively and spii ibod in his descriptions of fight or council , 
aud tho chaiactois of the B^put warnois who surround 
his hoio aie not unfieiiuently sketched in then own words 
with skill and animation The sound, however, too often 
piedominates ovei the sense, and we find abundantly 
ovemphfieil in liis poem tho weaiisome iteration, uninven- 
tive sameness of machinery, and tedious unfolding of 
familiar themes and images which distinguish nearly the 
whole of Indian nairativo poetry His value, for us at 
least, IS linguistic lather thau literary 

The othei class of composition which is chaiacteiistic 
of the poiiod of Old Hindi, tho liteiatuie of the Bhagata, 
both possesses moio mtiiiisic interest and has exercised 
a more impoitant mfinence on subsequent literary 
endeavour The heioio chronicles, with perhaps the 
single exception of a famous saga relating the history 
of Padmavati, wife of Ratan Sen Raja of Chitor, who 
in 1303 at tho taking of that fortress by Sultan 'Ala 
uddin burnt heiself and (so says the tale) 13,000 other 
women rathei than fall into the hands of the conqueror, 
which has been seveial times handled by poets outside the 
liala of Rajput traditions, and especially in a still highly 
catoomed work by Jaisi under Sher Shah (1S40), had only 
a local cuiiency, and contnbnted but little to the furthei- 
anoo of hteroture outside the limits of Eajputana The 
Yaishnava leformeis, on the other hand, exercised the most 
powerful influence both upon the national speech and upon 
the themes chosen for poetic tieatment Nearly the whole 
of subsequent Hindi hteratuie is impressed with one or 


other form of Vaishnava doctrine, a very laigo propoition 
of tho poets whose woiks aie still curient among the people 
were Vaishnava saints oi hlmgaU , and tu then initiative 
IS due the almost exclusive use as a poetic dialect of that 
form of archaic Hindi known as Biaj bhakho, Vaishiiavisiii 
was essentially a icactioii against Brahnianical influence 
and the chains of caste, a claim for the lights of humanity 
again&t tho monopoly which tho “ twice-boru ” assorted of 
learning, of worship, of iighteousnesB As Siva was the 
pecnliai deity of the Brahmans, so was Vislmu of the 
people, and while tho litoiatuio of the Saivas and Saktna 
IB almost entuely m Sanskrit, and oxciciscd little or no 
influence on the popuki mind, that of tho Vaishiiavas is 
mainly m Hindi, and in itself constitutes the groat bulk 
of what has been written in that language 

The Vaishnava doctiine is commonly earned back to 
Ramanuja, whose appearance is placed by "Wilson about tho 
middle of the 12th centuiy He was a native of Southoin 
Indio, and had few immediate followers m the noith In 
the latter region the new opinions were spiend by Ramanand, 
whom the JSIinltamula makes the foiiith head of the sect, and 
othei authorities the fifth , both Wilson and Trumpp ijkco 
him about 1400 of our cia Nothing m Hindi by Rriinauuja 
has come down to us , of Ramanand we have one slioit 
poem in the Giunth (Inti o duct ion, p cxxiv ) Betwoim 
Ramantga and Ramanand (though not in tho line of 
teachers descending diiect fiom the foinioi) we may place 
Jaideo (about 1250) and Namdeo (about 1300), of tho 
fiisb of whom we have a fiagroent m the Gtanth, and of 
the second six ineoes have been similarly presoi ved J aidco 
was a Brahman, and well acquainted with Sanskiit , but 
Namdeo (or Nama) was a chklpl oi calico piiutoi, a vciy 
despised class, and was perhaps the fiist to piuclami among 
the followers of the new doctiino tlie essential unity of 
mankind as woishippers of liaii TCabli comos next, ami 
IS inoompaiably the gieaiest, in the ordei of Vaishnava 
teachers Ho was a woavoi by caste, and in all piobabilitj 
oixginally a Musalmaii He is counted among the twelve 
disciples of Ramanand , but he seoms huusolf tu tiaco his 
spiiitoal paternity rathei to Jaideo and Nama ^ lie dw clt 
fiist at Benaios and aflciwaiJs at Magahat, in tlio incBcnt 
distiict of Gorakhpur, dining tho loigii of Rikaiidai Rhah 
Lodi (1488-1517), and was jirobably dead befoio the cud 
of the I5ifii centuiy Nanak, tho first Guru of tho Sikhs, 
•whose Gi aut/i. is little more than a paiaxdiiase of TIabir’s 
waitings, was bom in 1469 and died in 1638 , and fioiu 
the lelation between the two it seems necessaiy to suppose 
that Eabir was 3e\ eial years the senior 

Tho woiks attiibutod to Kabir aie veiy numeious , they 
are preserved complete at the headquaiters of the scot, tho 
Kuhlt okau7 n at Benares, and many poi tions of them have 
been sepaiately printed and lithographed in India Tho 
best known aie those entitled the SaUiii, SuMs, and AV2 7tCa s, 
which have a wide popukiity even among those who aio nut 
professed disciples of the saint Several of tho comiiositious 
enumerated undei the name of Kabii are, however, not by 
him, but by his disciples os the lesset Byal, by Bhagn-Das, 
the SicLh-Nidhan, by Siut-Qopal, ikc , it was tho custom 
(as also that of IGiblr’s religious heirs, the Sikh Gurus) foi 
tho successors in the gnmship to sjieak in tlio name <it 
him whose sucoossois they weie Tho doetnno of Kabit - 

^ This may bo condndea Horn s slioifc poem in tlm </> mith fp 400), 
■whaioKahri ssya (veiaea 4, 6) — Lot each ono sock tins Aiind, O 
inrother when tlio body fills nwiy, wheio shall llio hlii«l ht, 
absorbedt By the favour of tho Gum Jaideo and NTinl thnmch 
tbo loao of Faith attnmed to knowlcdgo of Him ’’ (The JUnul is 
theindwolliug BTimo, diwna,j)a7tiouia aio a ) 

■* A tolaiably full account will bo found m II If Wilsmi’s Jiswy 
on no Mehgwua Sects td the Hindus (WoiTu8,vo\ i pp bS sm ), Dr 

Trumpp’s Essay on the Region uf the &iUts {aranUi, lulrod , tm 

xovii ) may olso bo consulted 
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was pliilosophically a foim of panthoL&irij accouating for 
the eMibtence of pheuomeua (the reality of which was 
denied) by the agency of a Maya, or illusion, emanating 
liom the Supieme The 'tailed lot of men in life, their 
difforencos of laith and aim, then desiies, fears, hopes, 
loves, aio all the woik of this Maya, to know which, and 
to lecognize beneath all the Supieme, is the only means 
of emancipation from the chains of illubion Ifeither 
austeiitios, ritual, noi works oE any kind are necessary to 
obtain the highest end , this is only to be gamed by bhakU, 
“faith," and poipetual meditation on the Supieme — ^His 
uimcs, Jlay i, Ram, Govmd, being evei on. the hps and in 
the lieait The highest end is absoiption in the Supreme, 
leiinion with Him from whom all proceeded and who exists 
in all Little place i& left in this somewhat baiien doctime 
foi a social code, since woiks aie naught , but negatively, 
at least, it is inoffensive, commanding lespect foi all forms 
of life, and qniot peifoimance of duty without self-seeking 
01 dcsiio foi gain 

Of the spuitual follow ois of Kabli many have left 
mcmoiials in liteiatiiie, one of the most eminent of these 
was Dadu, toundei of a sect veiy pievalent m Bajput^a 
A tianslation of two chapters fium the Ghanth oi scriptiue 
of this Bhagat will be found in a note to Wilson’s Rdigiom 
Sects of the IIiwlus, pp 106-113, and will lepay perusal 
But those whoso compositions, if not mofet excellent from 
a literary point of view, have at »iny rate wrought most in 
lustoiy, were tho Giuus or spuitual heads of the Sikhs of 
the Fanjlb The A.ih Chanth, or Book of tho htst five 
Q-uius (from Nauak, who died in 1538, to Aijun, who 
died in 1601), is descubed by its tianslatoi as “ peihaps 
tho most shallow and empty book that exists, in pio 
poitioii to its size," and oeitaiiily the tianslation is not 
attractive leading But tho doctimos, reiterated with the 
most painEul diffusoness, .vie essentially those of Kabli, 
imicli of whoso wiitings has been inoorpoiated in the 
volume Tho language is rather Old Hmdl than Old 
J’anjabT, and thus tho wotk falls within the scope of this 
•irbiclo, though Panjlbl words and idioms frequently occai, 
tho giammai is HiiidT , and the authors evidently aimed 
at propagating then tenets rather among the Hmdl-speakmg 
laces of lIiudosLan pi oper than (as actually happened) among 
tho Panjabl-speaking tubes of the West and South-West 
Tho Otniith consists of six paits I, the tTayyi, the only 
poitioii as yet published in Europe in the origmol Hindi, 
II , III , and IV , aiiangements foi devotional purposes 
of extracts fiom Part V , the Bags or body of the Giandh, 
of these Rags there are thiity-one, but only foui, StlROg, 
Majh, Gauil, and Asa, have been lenderod by Tiumpp, 
the remaining twenty seven are descubed as “a second 
gatboiing or gleaning, as materials offered themselves, no 
attention being paid to the contents, but only to tho bulky 
8170 of the GiatUh,” VI , tho Bhog oi conclusion, containing 
verses by vaiions authors, among them Kabir and Shekh 
Paild of Pdkpattan, a famous Indian Sufi, and panegyrics 
of the five Gums by fifteen bhatts oi bards At the end of 
each Bag is a collection of sayings of the Bhagats, chiefly 
of Kabir, in confirmation of the doctrines set forth by the 
Gurus , and it is in these additions that the literaiy im- 
portance of the work, as a tioasure of specimens of early 
Hindi, mainly consists 

Another of the following of Ramanand, though consider 
ably latei m time than Kabir, was Sur-Das Of his hfe 
little IS known as some of his verses are included in tho 
Granth, he must have lived before its redaction, (about 
1600) , if he be the same as a saint of that name mentioned 
111 the BhaUamula, as is probable, he was a Biahmon, aimn 
or revenue collector of the parganah of Bandfla in Oudh 
during the reign of Akbai, who is lelated to have appro- 
priated the collections of his district for tho service of the 
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temple of Madan-Mokan at Biindaban, sending to tho 
treasury instead chests filled with stones When his delm 
qnency was discovered, he was pardoned by Akbai, but 
thenceforth abandoned tho woild, and, becoming blind, led 
a wandering life as a singer of the piaises of Vishnu His 
stanzas, generally of four lines (padas), are said to nuinboi 
no less than 125,000, they are collected in a huge volume 
entitled the Sur Sdgai, and are extremely populai 

While the sects of which Bamanand may be considcied 
the spuitual father adore the Deity chiefly under the names 
of R&Tna, Hail, Govind, and dwell but little on the avatars 
or human incarnations of the Hindu god whom they have 
selected os the type of the Supreme, there is anothei division 
of the Vaishnavaa which is not less impoitant m Hindi 
authorship, and counts its adherents by millions, whose 
worship IS of a diffeient character Tho sects belonging to 
this division tako Krishiifl as their favourite type of the 
godhead, and, accepting the whole mass of legends (most 
of them probably of comparatively late oiigin) relating to 
this mcaiuation, inspire themselves with feivoui by the 
contemplation cliiefiy of Kiishtm’s childhood and his j until 
in tho society of the herd maidens of Braj As tho doctiiue 
and object of worship are, so also is the mode of life The 
Bam<inandis are foi the most part men of ascetic and un- 
woildly life, not indeed given to self-tortuie oi needless 
iigour, but curing nothing for the wealth of tho woild, and 
livmg quietly and soberly in the possession of what they 
deem the truth The worshippers of Krishna and liis 
mistress Bsdha, or of the infant Bal-Go^ial, on the other 
hand, are no ascetics, but persons of luxurious aud often 
opuleut hvos, among women especially this foim of devo- 
tion IS widespread The chief sect of this denomination is 
the VaUdbhUchaiis, oi the following of the Gokvlartha 
GoscaHs Their fouiidei was one VaUabha Swami, a 
Biahman from the south, who settled at Gokul ueai 
Mathma, probably about the beginning of the 16th centuiy 
The best know n works of this sect are the Braj Inlets, a 
description of Krishna’s spoits with the maidens of Biin- 
daban by BrajbasI-DSs, and tho Yetittet, a collection of 
legends regarding eighty-four teacheis of the lullowiiig, 
resembling tho Blutktamalei, which deals chiefly with the 
other division of Vaishnavas The populaiity of the Sr^- 
bvlas IS immense, and it is to be found in a lithographed 
form for sale in every bozaai Its contents (as indeed many 
othei pioductiDQs of the worshippers of Krishna) havoheen 
condemned by Europeans as indecent , but although con- 
taining much that seems at least outwaidly licentious aud 
piurient, it is a woik the study of which is indispensable 
to one who would understand the religious temper of the 
Hindus The mystic dwelling on the amouis ot Kiisbna 
and the 6'opzs of Bny has been often compared to the 
mystical inteipretation of the Song of Solomon, and in 
most religions we shall perhaps find at least one phase in 
which the sensiuaL is curiously mingled with che spiritual, 
and faith and love towards the heavenly stimulated by 
thoughts and phrases drawn from earthly sceueEi of passion 
Of the Varitd we shall speak under the next division of 
our subject 

2 Middle Hindi reaches from about 1570 to 1750 To 
this age belong the best poets of Hindi literature, Kesav- 
Dds, Bihari Lai, and TulsI-Das, whose wiitmgs aie no less 
remarkable for skill aud subtlety of language than for 
perfection of metrical form The laboms of thou prede- 
cessors had wrought the language of western Hindustan 
into a medium worthy of being put to the highest poetic 
use, and we aocordiugly find in the poets of this iieiiod 
large borrowings fiom Biaj, even where (as with Tnlsi-Das) 
fckn.!-. is not tho diulect of their own legion From 

ftipip day onward Biaj-bhakhSL has been esteemed (in tho 
words of Lalll-Lal) “the standard language of sentimeut 
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{nuihai uM-mul), and equal to tUe <^pcecli of tlio gods.” (i e , 
tSaneki it) 

Kosa\ l>ris> wjs a Bialiman wlio lived under Jahingii 
,uul Shafijatrui Ho was tlie author of a poom on llama, 
outitlod tlio litt, wiitten in 1602, the 

pnyj, iviitteii in the same year, a tieatiae on the poetic 
ait ut milch, cclehiity , the RasiL-pnya, on ihotonc, 
wiifcten in 1502, the Bhalta tilamnt'i, an exposition of 
the doctunc of riamduaiidi Vai&hnuvism, and sereial othei 
woiks Kesav Das’a compositions, are widely popular, and 
have hoen frequently lithographed iii Northern India 

BihrnlLal is tenowued .is the author of the Sat sal, & 
collection o£ 700 distichs, which is perhajis the moat cdo- 
biatcd woik of IIindT poetic cot, aa distinguished from 
naiiativo and simidct stjles They aio inspiied hy the 
Kiishua side of Vishnu-w orsliip, and take the form of 
uiuot ous dialogiuh betw een Kadh i and the other GoiSis and 
then lo\ei The author wis a native of GoaliySr, and 
lived at Ambai duiing the early pait of the 17th century 
Editions of this work, ono of the most diflicult in Hindi 
and abounding in subtle conceits, aio veiy numerous It 
has hoen comiuentod ou by a ciowd of scholaia, among 
them, strange to say, nioie than one Musalman , — a sufficient 
piouf of the value act by nativea of India, inespective of 
then Cl cod, ou its poifection of language It has even 
been tianslated into SinsLiit 

Tulsi-Das, though perhaps infoiioi lu poetic skill to the 
two last mentioned, is undoubtedly the most popular Hindi 
poet Ills RumSyan (oiiginally named by the authoi 
c/uEi ii-7)uiHas, 01 “ the Lake of Rama’s deeds ”} la perhaps 
better known among Hindus in Uppei India than the 
Bible among the rustic population of England He was a 
ICanauji Brahman, and piobably (fiom his language) a native 
of Oudli The gieator part of hia life he spent at Benares, 
he died in 1621 His RUvidyan was commenced at 

Ayodhya in 1573 Besides this gioat work, he is the 

author of six other pooms, all beaiing more or leas on the 
history and woiship of Ihlmn, called the Ram glt&vcdl, the 
JJohamli, tho Kalit sanibundh, the Biiiay-pnti iXa, the Pacl- 
RamSyim, and the ChJiandavali Seven other minor works 
aiB attributed to him, but then authenticity is doubtful 

Tulsi’s Rdmayan. is a lehandlmg of the gieat theme of 
Valinlkl, but in no sense a translation of the Sanskrit poem , 
loal translations aie scaicely to bo found m oiiginal Hmdi 
liteiature, the veinaculai autliois pciimtting themselves 
great liheity of exeision, adaptation, and addition It 
consists of seven books, of which the fiist two, called the 
Balland and Ayodhya land, make up moie than lulf the 
work, and i elates the biith and boyhood of Hama and hie ' 
brethien, his niaxriage with Sita, then dwelling together I 
in tho foiest, hei abduction by Ravan, the expedition to ' 
Lankl and the overthrow of the ravisher, and the bfe at 
Ayodliya after the letuin of the reunited pan It is wiitten 
chiefly in doling so) athuh, and thatipais, with here and I 
there a ihhand interspersed, the style is veiy even and ! 
well sustained, and the language, wliile fundamentally the 
Old Piiibi of eastern Hindustan, boirows largely from Braj 
The most admired poitiou of the woik is the second book, 
Ayodhya, which tolls of the mischief w’rought by Raikeja, 
one of tho queens of Dosaiatli, Rami’s father, who had 
bound himself by a vow to giant hei what boon she should 
ask, and whom by this bond she compelled to command 
Rama and Slta to go into exile in the great forest south of | 
the J" umna, aud to give the throne to her own son Bharat ; 
In thrs trouble Dasarath dies, and his son obediently goes 
forth with hiB wife and his biothei Lachhman to the southern 
wilderness. The soriow of Dasarath, the sweet fiha.1 piety 
aud perfect manhood of the dmne Rama, the valoui and 
prompt affection of Lachhman, the sincerity and humility 
of Bharat, the punby and wifely obedience of jSita, are 


themes which a Hindu leadei is nevei tired of dwelling 
upon in Tulsi’s pages And unlike though tho tieatmcnt 
be to oui own standards of taste, oveigrown with theological 
digiessionsand oxiilanations, and stocked with conventional 
images and steieotyped phrases as the poem is, even a 
Enropean may find in it something of liteiaiy achievement 
which appeals to him, howovei distantly, as the woik of a 
mastei of the heart The brat two books of the Itamayan 
have been admirably tendered into English piose by Mi 
F S Giowse (Allahabad, 1877-78) 

TuIbI, though essentially a Hindu and a Brahman lu 
rehgrous feeling, yet belongs to the class of Vaishnavas 
who count among them Ramanand and Kabli Ho has 
httle or nothing of the sensual passion of the dev otees of 
Kiishna and Badha, and m the commentary on the 
Bhaktamola it is related that, when in his old age he paid 
a visit to Bnndaben, tho centre of the Kiishiio-oull, he 
lefnsed to lendei homage to any other foini of tho god 
than Rama Aocoirhng to tho legend, he was beguiled into 
a temple of Krishna, and bidden theie to woiship Rama, 
he answeicd that be would only bow his head before one 
who should bcai in his hand the bow and allows of the 
king of Ayodhya , heating his speech, the imago of the god, 
standmg till then as Kiishna with the flute {Itanhldhiu), 
suddenly changed to the similitude of Elma with the bow 
The BkaltamSla, oi “Eoll of ihe Bhar/uth," isn colobi itcd 
work of this period, and is ascribed to NabhajI, a Vaishmiva 
of the despised caste called Roms oi Rom? as, who lived 
dnung the leign of Jahanglt, and was a coutempuiaiy of 
TulsiDas The BhaliamcUa, in tho form in which it is 
commonly met with, consists of a mill, or original text, 
ascribed to NabhajI, and a itla, oi commcntaiy, of which 
there are two, due respectively to Kiishna Das and Piiya- 
Das, both stated to have been written in 1713, in veiso, 
and many more in prose The mal is a short stan/a 
\c1duippai) for each saint, the first line of which is repeated 
again at the end, stating, in tho bi iciest and most obsruio 
language, his characteristics The oiigiual woik of Nalihri]! 
was amphfied and added to by Nara^aii-Das, who lived 
doling the reign of ShahjahAn Mi Giowso justly says of 
it — “The style (of the mill) might bo described is of 
unparalleled obsciuity, were it not that each scpai ito 
poition of the text is followed by a nka, or gloss, in which 
confusion is still worse confounded by a senes of the most 
disjointed and inexplicit allusions to differ ent legendaiy 
events in the saint’s life ” A consideiable poition of the 
BhaiktamMa was punted in 1817 in Majoi Price’s Iluidi 
and HindwUam Selections, and it has been liigely diawii 
upon by Wilson in his account of the religious sects of lln' 
Hmdus The saints tieated in it are chiefly of the dacs 
of Vaishnavas addicted to the worship of Rama , and the 
anecdotes of them contained in tho woik aie geueially 
insipid and extravagant in tho extreme “ Such as it is, 
however, it exercises a powerful influence m XJppei India 
on popular belief, and bolds a similar place in the supersti- 
tions of this oountiy to that which was occupied, in tho 
daikest ages of the Roman Catholic faith, by the Golden 
Legend and Ads of the Sa%nU*' (Wilson) 

The other side of Yoishnavism, that devoted to the cult 
of the mfant or youthful Krishna, with or without liis 
mistress Radha, is reiiresentod by a woik pimilai in 
chaiactei to the Bkaktam&la, called the VUittu, oi CJiawu&i 
VaittO, already mentioned Speeiniens of its contents will 
be found m Wilson’s Rehgious Seels of the Hindus, p 132 
Its legends aie of the most trivial and childish dpsciiption , 
but. With the tenth chapter of the Jikagavaia Pm ana, 
rendeied mto Biaj bhakha by Chatuibhiq Misi, and into 
modern Hindi in 1804-10 byLallh Lai, they are neveithe- 
lesa the mspirers of the greater pait of the popular wotshii) 
throughont the whole of Northern India. Tho Tuuversahty 
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of tlie cull of Ulo infant Ku&lina may bo judged by the 
cnoimoui uuiiibei of Ilmdu piopoi names which end lui^, 
moaiuiig child,” all of which embody some leterence to 
this deity in his youthful foim In Bengal eapooially the 
sect is oitiemely uimieLous, having thcie aiisen out of the 
teaching of Cliaitauya, who is said to have mairied a 
dauglitoi ot Vallabhachaiya, and is believed by his folloneis 
to have been himself an incainatioa ot Kiishna 

Such, in the biicfcst outline, is the cliaiacter of Hindi 
liteiatuio duiiiig the iieiiod when it grew and flomishod 
thiough its own oiigiiial foices Pounded by a popular 
iinpulao 111 many lespects similar to that which gave nso to 
Ihiddhi&m iioaily 2000 yeais befoie, and cultivated chiefly 
(though by no means e-cclusively) byauthois not belonging 
to the Biahmanical oidei, it was the legitiiuatB descendant 
111 spiiit, as Hindi is the legitimate descendant in speech, 
of the Piakiit literature which piecedcd it Entiiely in 
veise, it adopted and eliboiated the Prakiit metiical forms, 
and cai iicd them to a pitch of poi fection which is too often 
o’voilookcd by Ihoao Mho concern thcmselvea lathei with 
the siibstaiico than with the foim of the works they study 
The language of these compositions strikes us often as mde, 
abiiipL, and anibiguoua , undoubtedly in its oaiher speci- 
mens It 13 wanting in clearness and deflniteness of gram- 
matical foim, but the shackles of metie aiefiequently the 
eTLXilau ituni ol uncouth foinis of speech, and the necessity 
of falling out a metiical scheme led in too many cases to 
mogukiities and amplifications which had peihapa no 
lopiosoiitativea in the uncompelled utteiances of the verna- 
culai tongue Inteiostnig when regaided in the mass, its 
attiactions in detail aie few As lu all Oiiental hteratme, 
lopotition and shallowuo&s of idea ovoicome it, and render 
an o^.tonslVQ couise of leading intoleiable to a European 
Couvontiotiil images, platitudes exhausted to the utmost 
dogioo of tenuity, baiioii philosoiihical and theological 
themes which in thou wideness oiitiioly oveilook the study 
(it detail, — such aie, with few exceptions, its leading 
io.ituics, ami oiio who 1ms lead two oi thiee books has in 
tiiitli made himself mostei of the whole secret of oiiginal 
IliudI litoiatuio 

S The otijines of UidiL as a litoiaiy language aie 
ovti’omely obseme The populai account lefeis its nae 
to the time of Timur (1308) Some authors even 
claim foi it a higliei antujuity, asseitiug that a diwan, 
OL collection of xioenis, was composed in MeUttah by 
jMas'ud, son of Sa'd, in tho last half of the 11th and 
bogiiiniiig of the 12tli century, and that Sa'di of Shlias 
and his liiond Amti Ehusiau of Dehh likewise made veisos 
in that dialect befoie tho end of the 13th century This, 
howovor, 19 voiy quostionoblo , and the better opinion 
appeals to be that these ancient compositions, if they 
existed at all, weio written in Hindi according to the 
metiical foims of that language, lathei than in what is 
piopeily called Urdu That Muhammadaus composed 
m Iliudi, and used that language as their vcrnaculm, is 
coilain , and in many passages of Kabir, which are never- 
theless puie Hindi compositions, Persian woids are used 
almost as fieely as in tho modem dialect Much of the 
confusion which besets the subject is due to tlio want of a 
deal defajiitiou of what Uidu, as opposed to HiniK, really is 

Uidu, as a liteiary language, differs from Hmdl rather 
in Its foim than in its substance Tho really vital point of 
diffeieiicB, that in wliioli Hindi and Uidu are mcommensur- 
ablo, IB the prosody Haidly one of tho metres taken over 
by Urdu poets from Persian agiees with those used m 
Hindi , ui the lattoi language, it is the inle to give the 
short a inherent in every consonant or group of consonants 
its full value in scansion, except occasionally at the metncal 
pause in Urdu this is never done, the only somewhat 
analogous lule providing for the enunciation of a short a 
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(the nintr^atliah) aftei a nexus of consonants which would 
otherwise be pionounced without it, the great majority ot 
Hindi metiesaie counted bytliennmhei of syllabic instants 
Ol nuatids (the value in time of a shoit syllable) in Uidfa 
the meties follow a special oidei of longs and shoits 

The question, then, is not — When did Peisian fiist 
become luteimixed with Hindi in the liteiaiy speech? — foi 
this process began with the fiist entiy of Muslim conqneiois 
into India, and continued foi oontuiies before a hue ol 
Uidu was composed, — nor, When was the Persian chaiactei 
fiist employed to write Hindi t — for the wiitten foim is but 
a Buboidinate matter We must ask — When was the first 
verse composed in Hindi, whether with oi without foieign 
admixtuie, according to tho forms of Persian piosody and 
not in those of tho indigenous metiical system 1 Then, and 
not till then, did Uidu come into being If, then, it is 
really the case that poems were so composed as eaily as the 
11th Ol the 13th oontuiy, the origin of Urdu hteiatuio must 
be earned back to that petiod But Hindi itself was at 
that date, and foi many decades latei (as we see fiom 
Chand and our other eaihest specimens of the language), 
m an unsettled and tiansition stage Ueithei m its case- 
infleiiona noi in its veibal forms did it leseinble the 
language which we know as Uidii It abounded in short 
vowels and hiatuses, which could not acpoiijinodate them- 
selves either to the Persian chaiacter (without the free uso 
of vowel signs and liamzah, which were seldom euiiiloyed) 
or to Feision piosody , and its syntactical ordei was loose 
and unsettled Uidh, as we know it, is the Hindi of the 
end of the 16 th centiiiy eniiched from Peisian, not the 
Hindi of Chand and tho eaily Bhagats 

The whole of Uidu poetiy follows Persian models of 
compifflition , its themes are those which bad aheady been 
woiked (some might say, worked out) by writers in that 
language , and neither in foim nor substance do we find 
the faintest flavour of originality from its commeuoemeut 
to the present day 

The paucity of themes and want of originality in Uidu 
veise has led to a most elobornto development oi the system 
of rhetoric Where the substance of what a poet has to 
say IS identical with that winch has been said by hundreds, 
nay thousands, of poots before him, it is of the highest 
importance that the way of saying it shall if possible be 
peculiai to himself Bhetone, accoi dingly, rather than poetic 
feeling, is the distingiushing feature of composition in Uidu 
Pleasing hypeibole, ingenious comparison, antithesis, alli- 
teration, carefully ai ranged gradation of noun and epithet, 
aie the means employed to obtam vaiiofcy , and few oi the 
moat eloquent passages of Uidu veise admit of translation 
into any other language without losing that which in the 
oiiginal makes their whole charm Even m the masnavis, 

Ol narrative poems, the story is usually quite a snboidmate 
matter , it has in most cases been handled time aftei time, 
and is familiar to the reader in its minutest detail Even 
when the names chosen for the actois are new, the intiigue 
IS old, and the mode m which it m unfolded is the only 
thing which distinguishes one poem from anothei The 
descnptaions thus, confined within a narrow oiriile of moident 
and epithet, repeat each other with a monotony which to a 
European is inexpiessibly fatigoing, but which in the East 
IS deemed rather a meut than a defect DiEcrences of 
school, which aie made much of by native critics, aie 
to us hardly perceptible, they consist in the use of one 
Ol other range of metaphor and compaiiBon, classed, 
according as they repeat the wpll-wom piootical stock- 
m trade of the rersianfl or seek a slightly fresher and 
more Indian field of sentiment, as tho old or the new 
style of composition 

liese being the nature and featUios of Urdd poetiy, 
it will be manifest that such an account of it as can 
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be given boio must be little moio than a litt of mmos 
and dates ^ 

Th< oirlii-it Uiiluiuthois lived and -wrote in the DakUian, otthe 
fouita and under the ijatiouige of the M-uhammadan djnnstiea ot 
Golkciiidi and IJii i]mr, shortly hofoiu thiao dynastiLS xvcie over- 
thrown hy till- cimiiugna of AiiTungarh m the south Shuja'nddin 
X^fiii, a Iiatixeof Gujaivt, a fiiond of I'nizi and contcmpoiuy of 
Akl ai, IS inontionod by the nativu biogioiilicis ns the most anciuit 
Uiidi vioft ntUt Aiuii lvh.iw.iau H» -was tutor of the son. of the 
wti.ii of biilfiu Abu 1 Hasan Qutb blnli of Golkondo, and soxciol 
t/ha^itis by him art said to survive Qull Qutb Sh ah of Golkondn, 
who Kicmd fioiii liiSl to 1686, and his sucoessoi 'Abdullah Quth 
Sh lb, who cauu to tlio thione in IGll, hni e both loft collectious ot 
itisi , luchidnig (/lia-als, ritbCi is, mnsnciiits andgosrdaAs And diu 
111 " the iLigii ol the* 1 liter Ibn hTishati wioto two works which aio 
htill famous as modi Is of eompositioii in Dukhni , they aie masHatis 
oiititlcd the nniiuth, or ^‘Taksof aPariot," andtho-f*A«f ban 
Tho lust, wiittin 111 1639, is an adaptation of a Ptisian woik by 
ITikhsluhi, hut denies ultimately fioiii a Sanskiit oiigmol uititlcd 
the nijitaii , tins collection has been fictinently ichandicd in 

Uulfl, both in icise and pioae, and is the oiigiiial of the 3'ota 
/i^ahaiiT, ai\o of the Hist wolks ni ITiJ-Q. piosc, coinpostdin 1801 hy 
tliili iiiiiiiad lliidfii bakhsli llaiilaii of the Foil “VVilhani College 
The J'hul brill IS a loi o tale named liom its heiome, sud tobcti ms 
litid fioiu a I'ci SI in woik entitled iha Siisdtin Anothei ftiuoiis 
w oik which pi olubly belongs to the same ploco and time ib tho 
AtoiiJ oj h-auu up mil} Kal&ny Tahsmuddin, a mamavi whuh has 
lie< 11 published (18db) by M Gaiein do Taasv , what makes this poem 
lomaik ihlo is th it, though tho woik of a hlusahnan, its poisonoges 
aie Hindu Kuiuiip, the htio, is sou of tho king of Oudh, aud 
the heioine, ICal.l, duighlerof the kiug of C'tjhni , the incidents 
somewhat lesemble those ot tho t lie of ea feiudihld mtlio Thonamtd 
awl One Xigkts , tho hcio and hcioino dieam oiio of the othci, and 
tho foimoi seta foith to find Ins helovod , hia waudcimgs take him 
to manystiange eountiies ami tluough many wonderful adventures, 
ending in a h ippy m imago 

The eoiut ot fiylpin wia no loss distinguished in hteiatuio 
Ihiahim Adil Slilli 11670 1626) was tho authoi of a work, in vorse 
oil nuisio entitled the A’hH ? as oi “ Nino Sovoina,” which, however, 
ipiieais to have been lu Hindi rather than Urdvl , tho ttiico pte- 
i IOC'S {dibaAolis) to this poem weroreudeiod into Pcisinn pioso by 
klauli Zuluin, a-nd, under the name of the Sih tuisr « Zu.h'&n,_«n 
well known models of style A successor of this pnneo, ‘Ali'Adil 
Shlh, had as liis couit poet a Biahnian known poetically as Nus 
lati, who ill lOI? eoninoscd a tnasnavi of some repute entitled the 
Oulslian % Ishq, or “ Rose-gaiden of Love,” a lomanee lelating tho 
lustoiy uf Piiuee Manohai and Ifadinaioti, — ^likfl the KHm^ap, an 
Imli in tlieiiie The same poet is authoi of an crtiemely long mas 
nai i entitled the ‘Afi iiSmcth, colebi liing the monarch iindei whom 
he liv eil 

Tlitso oaily authoi s, howevei, weio hut piouecis andfeeleis of the 
way , tho lust geiiorally accepted standaid of form, a standoid 
which has sulFoied little eliango m two centuries, was established 
by IVali of Aurangibwl <ibout 1880-1720) oud his eontempoiory 
and fellow -tow iisiiinn &ii\) The foimcr of these is commonly 
called ‘‘tlioFcvthei ofReklitah ” — Zabd iltehlitah, andallaecouiils 
ivgico tint tbo immense development attained hy Urdu poeUy in 
Noithein India dining tho 18th centiiiy -was due to Ins ewample 
and niiliativo Very Ettlo is known of Wall’s life , he is believed 
to have visited Dehfi towaids the end of the reign ot Aniang/eb, 
and IS said to have thoio rseeived instruction fiom Shah Gulshonin 
the nit of rlothmg lu a veinnoulai diess the ideas of the Faisian 
poets Ills Kulliiiaf Ol complete w oiks have been published by M 
Giicin lie Tassy, with notes and a translation of selected pas!,ages 
(Pans, 1834-36), and in ly bo commended to leodeis desirous of con 
suiting 111 tho original a tavoinable specimen of Urdu poeticed com- 
position 

The liist of the Hehli school of poets was Zuhuniddin Halim, 
who was bom iii 1609 aud died in 3792 In the second year of 
hluhammad Sbvh (1710), the diiian of Waliieaohed Dohli, and ex 
cited the einiilahon of scholari, there Hatim was the fiisfc to 
imitate it ni the Uuln of tho noith, and was folio-wed by his fnends 
Ni\ji, hfarm-Tin, and Abiti Two diiLans by him survive Ho became 
tho foundei of a aeliool, ond one of his pupils was J^fi'ns Sando, 
tho most distinguish eel poet of Noithern India khan Ai/fi 
(1680-1758) -was anothei of the fathers of Uid-fi poetry in the north 
Tins authoi IS chipfty renowned as a Poisio-n scholar, m wbi^ 
language he not only composed much poetiy, but ono of the best 
of Peisiau lexicoQS, the Sitafu I lugTiat , but his compositions in 
Uiduoie also highly esteemed Hewosthe master of Mii Taqi, who 


1 The late M Gaicm do Tossy’s IJistowe de la. UUn atm e Hvndome 
et JtaLdoustanie, and liis annual summaries of tho piogreas made from 
1860 -fffl 1877, affoid all tho inatenals which oau be desiisd on this 
subject 1^ one who does not caie to lefoi to tbe original vemaculax 
-walks , tho peculiaiities of tho latter can bo learned only from long- 
contmued study and familianty with Omental modes of thought 


^ Ai/dl died at 

LalJhuan (Lucl now), whithoi he betook hinisell ailii tin ih i isl i- 
tion ol Dehli by Nadu bhlh (1739) Anothei ot the e uly Dihh 
imetb who is considered to hav e suipassed his fellow s w as In' uiiulhlli 
thin Yaqin, who died dining the leign ot Ahmad Shlh (17 18-5 1), 
aged only -twenty five xlno-tliei was llii Doid, puiul of the same 
Shah Gvdbhan who is said to liive iiibtiueted V all , hii, diiian ib 
not long, but oxtieinely popiilai, and espociilly esletmed foi the 
skill with which it develops the themes of apmtnahsiii In his old 
agolio became a dmiLesh oi the Nagshla/tdi following, nid died in 
1798 

Siudaand Mii Toqi aie boyoiid q^uestion the most dibliiiguiblKd 
Uid-u poets The fanner was boiu it Dehh about tlio bigiiiiiing of 
the 18th century, and studied imdei Illtim Ho left Deldl allei 
its devastation, and settled at Lakhnau, whcio tin N.iwlb Asifud 
danlah gave him njagit of Ks 6000 a yeai, niid wlieie he died in 
1780 Ills xioems ore veiv numoious, and eov ei all the styles ot 
Uidu pootiy , but it is to liit satiics tliat his fame is cliietly clui, 
and in thcbohe is eonsidcicd to have suixussod all otliei liidiiii 
poets Mu Taiji -was boin at Agva, but eaily lemoveil -to Hohh, 
wheie he stuiUed uiidei Aizu , he was still bvi-ng thtie at the tiiiii 
ot Sauda’s death, but in 1782 lopaiied to Lakhnau, whcio ho liko- 
wisoicoeivod a xiension , ho died at a vciy advanced again 1810 
His woiks Ole vei> voluminous, including no less thin six diuan\ 
Mil iseuuntid the siipeiioi of Sanda in the ghmaliTiA mumaii, 
while the littci cvcellid hiiii in the satiie and qandah Sayyid 
Ahmad, an oiitcllent contemponiy authoiily, iiid himself one of 
tho host ol modem aulhois in Uidn, sij's ot him in Ins Asatu s- 
SanSdtd — “Mil’s lingingc is so puio, ind the rvpiessions which 
ho emplovb so suitable and natuial, that to this d ly all aio uiniu- 
moiis in his piaisc Aliliougli tho langu tgo of Suida is ilso 
eveellont, and Tie is siipeiioi to Jhi m the point of his allusions, 
ho is nevGitholess infeiioi to bun in style ” 

The tieiDciidoiis misfoituiits which befell Dohli it the h mils ol 
Nadu Shah (1789), Almiad Shah Diiiiaiii (1756), iiul the M ii Itlils 
(1769), and die lapid decay of the Mughal unpin undeitheseiexn i1i il 
shocks, tianbfeiieatho centio of the eultiv atiuu oi litciatiiii fi om that 
city to Lakhnau, -tho capital of the newly foujided and tlouiisliiiig 
stitoofOudh It has been mentioned how Ai zfi, Siiiida, iiid Mii 
betook themscli os to this lelugo and ended then cl ij stlieie, they w eii 
followed 111 then new lOBidenee by i school of poets hndlyinfiiioi to 
those who had made Dehh illnstiious in tho flist half of tlip c< iitin y 
Hcictlieyweiejoinedbj Mir II isan (died 1786), Mu So/ (died ISOti), 
and Qoland u baklisli Jiii’at (died 1810), also like themselves 
iifugecs fiom Dehh, and illnstiious poets Mil Hasan w is a fiiiml 
and collaboi itoi or hlii Hold, anu fiisl established liiniNelt at 
Faialbid aid subscoiiontly at Likhnau , ho ixeellod in the yfin.nf, 
ntba'i, mamaoi, •aiama7siyah, andis counted the thud, with Suida 
and Mil Toiji, among the most eminent ot Urd-Q polls His fnim 
chielly icsts upon a much ndinited masaaBi intiilcd tin l- 

hay&n, oi “Magic ot kloixiienee,’ a toinanee lehiting Ihi Ion's ol 
Piinee Be-na/ii and the Piineess Badi i Muiili , liis i illi d 

the 0®Mfedr » ijttin (“Rose gai don of Irani,” the Itgtndaiy ' \ilitt 
paradise m Southern Aiabia), in pi also ot Fui/fibld, is likewise 
highly esteemed Mir Mnliammodi So/ was nn chgint poit, 
xeinaiKable foi the suecess with which lie com^iosed in tlio dmhel 
of the haiem called JteLhit, but somewhat lircutious iii liis vi’isi , 
he became a dmnoesli and lenoimced tho world in his later jeais 
Jni’at was also a piolific poet, hut, like Bo/, liis ii7ia.Mh and 
ma'.navis aie hcuitions and Tull of double me iniiigb He iniitali el 
Bauds lu satire -with much BUecess , he dso cultivated Hindi iwii , 
and composed dohiOs ind labitii Miskinwas ouolhei I ikliii in 
poet of tho same peiiod, whoso maiw/ahs nio espe'eiiilly iidmiud , 
one of them, that on the death of Muslim and liis tn o sons, is c on 
sideied a masterpiece ot this style of comxiosition 'flu m honl of 
Lakhnau, so fonniled and maintained dining the i iilv j ( ns of the 
centniy, continued to llpniish till the dethToiiemcnlof tliel isiking, 
Wajid All, in 1850 Atnsh ond Nasikh (who died n siiei livelv in 
1847 aud 1841) are the best among tho modem ]i(n ts of the sellout m 
thegha-re? , Mu Anis, a giandsou of MTi Ilnsan, and Ins eonli'ni 
poraiy Dabir, the foimai of whom died in Ihcembei lh76 uml tin 
ktter a few months Inter, excelled in tho marwjctll Ifiljah All Ih g 
SuTvir, who died in 1869, -was the authoi ot anineli adiiiiied loiiinni i 
in ibyming piose entitled the Fasdnah c.'AjSih ui “Tule of Mni- 
vels," besiaes a dlwati Tho dethroned piim o Wujid 'Ah linnselJ, 
poetically styled Akhtor, is no mean xioet , he has Tiuhlishctl time 
diw&ns, among them, a ^nontity of poeliy in tlie iiistu diaket of 
Onilh wlueh is philolomcolh of much inteiesl 
Though Dehh was thus dcscitod by its biiglilest lights of litrrii 
nre, it not altogether cease to cultivate the jioe lie ait Among 
he Iasi Mu^ials seveial iitmcea weie themselves eieihtable piKts 
Shah Alamdl (1761-1806) wrote under tho name of Aftah, anti 
-was the a^hoi of a lomanco entitled Manv&m i AndfUs, beanies a 
dt^n His son Sulniman-shikoh, brothci of Akhai Hlmh II , 
who h^ at fii^ like hia brother authors, icxinired to Lakhnau, le 
tuinedto Debit in 1816, and (bed m 1838 , ho also has left a ditidn 
Lastly, his nephew Bahadur Shah II , the last titidar emperor of 
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Delili (died 1802), wioto under tlio naino of Zafai, and a pupil 
in pootiy of Shaikli Ibrahim JZauq, a distinguishol wiitei , he has 
loft a voluminous diiflan, Mliieh. has boen punted it Drfih M'l'diaii 
(Ghulami Ilamdani), nho died ibout 1814, was one of the most 
distingniebed of tlio levived poetic school of D( hli, and vs as hunsolt 
one of its foundois Oiiginally of Lahbnau, he left that city foi 
Dohli m 1777, and held confoionces of poets, at which sever il 
anthoia nho afteiwaids ncquiied leputo formed then stylo , ho has 
IcftfiVQ diwani, a Tualiiah or biogiaphy of Uidn poets, and a 
Shah nataah or aooount of tlio li-i-ngs of Dcnli dovsn toSliih'Alam 
Qaim (Qiyainuddin 'Ah) nos one of lis society, and died in 1792 , 
ho has left sovoial woihs of meiit Glilhb, othcrniso Mirzil 
Asadallah hhaii Hausblh, laureate of the last Mughal, who died 
in 1869, IS uudouhtodly the most eminent of the modem Dthh 
poets lie wioto chiefly ID Persian, of which language, especially 
in the foim cultivated by Firdausi, fiee from intennixtuio of Aiabic 
woids, ho was a mastoi , but his Uidii dzscdn, though shoit, is 
ovcellent in its way, and his reputation was spnad fai and uido 
To this school, though he lived and died at Agia, mav be attached 
Mil Wall Muhammad Mazir (recently dead in. 1832) , hia mtisnavis 
entitled J'ogi n&7na7t, Kauri lUlitiah, JBanjdie ndmah, and J?ti> Aaps- 
iiamah, as well as his diivan, have boon liequcntly leprinted, and 
aie ovtiemolj popular Hi, language is less aitificial than that of 
tho gonoiality of Uidil poets, and some of his poems have been 
punted in N.vgari, and are as is ell known and as much esteemed by 
Hindus as by Muhammadans 

4 While such, in outline, la tho hiatoiy of the poetic 
schools of the Dakkhan, Dehli, and Lakhnau, a fourth, that 
of tho Fort William College at Calcutta, was being formed, 
and was destined to give no less an impulse to the cultiva- 
tion of Uidu prose than had a hundred yeaia before been 
given to that of poetry by Wall At the commencement 
of the present century Dr John Gilchrist was the head of 
this institution, and his efforts were directed towards getting 
togolhei a body of literature amtabie as text-books for the 
study of the Urdfl language by the Euiopean officers of the 
admini&tiation To his exertions we owe the elaboration 
of the vernacular as an official speech, and the possibility 
of substituting it for the pievioualy current Persian as the 
language of tho courts and the government He gathered 
together at Calcutta tho most eminent vernacular scholars 
of tho timo, and then woilca, due to his initiative, aie still 
vmsaepasaod as specimens of elegant and serviceable prose 
composition, not only in IJidQ, but also m Hindi The 
chief authors of this school are Haidarl (Sayyid Muhammad 
Hauiar-bakhsh), Husainl (Mir Bahadur ‘All), Mir Amman 
Lutf, Haflzuddin Ahmad, Sher ‘All Afsos, Hihal Chand of 
Lahore, Kazim ‘All Jawan, Lallu L5l Kavi, Mazhar ‘All 
Wila, and Ikram ‘All 

Haidari died in 1828 Ho oompoaod the TatS Kaliam (1801), a 
111080 rodaotion of Llio Tan-n&wjih which has been alieady man 
tionod, n lomanoo named A^awht Mdhfil (‘‘Oinamrat of the 
Asscinlily ”), detailing tho cidvontuiGfl of the famous Arao cluoi 
Ilaiiin 1 Tai , tho CTul % Maghfirat oi Dah Maglw, an account of 
thu holy poisons of tho Mnhommadfln fsuth , tho &uUa.r a Viivuih, 
n tianslalion of tho BaMr i DSmsh, a Peiaian work contaming 
stones deaciiptive of the oiaft and faithlosbuess of women , and the 
TS 7 tlh » JVmtt 1, a tinnslation of a Peismn history of Nadu Shah 
Hiisaini is the author of an mutation in pioso of Mir Haeana 
Sihtu I haySm, under tho name of Nasr 7, Senanlr (“the Inoom 
paiablo Pioso,” or "the Proso of Benaair,” the loiter b«ng the 
name of tho hero), ond of a woik named i Swdt, or ‘ Indian 
Morale,” both oomposed in 1802 The AAWog t M an 

ad mtatioii of a Persian woih. called tho Mufamhu I gTdSb ( tto 
Didightei of HouU”), Itself a version of tho ififopada^ Mfl 
Ammon was a native of Dehh, which ho left m Ihe time of Ahmad 
Shah Hmiani for Patna, and in 1801 repaired to Caloutta T^im 
wo owo tho JBUgJt a BaMr (1801-2), on adaptation of Amir ^us 
laa’s fonions Peisian lomanco entitled tho CJioha) 2?a»-u»6OT, oi 
“Story of tho Foui Dervishes” Amman’s work is not ila^ 
diiootly modolkd on tho Poisian, hut is a lehandhng of an alinost 
contcroporary itmdonng by Tahsin of EtSwa, called the Now 
Muraiad The stylo of this composition is much adnnred by 
natives of India, and editions of it are vmj ni^oi^ous 
also oompoaod an imitation of Husam Kashifi’s * 

JMMlwawiunder tho name of tho Gam TroasuioofYi^ ), 

piodncod in 1802 Hafivuddin Ahmad was a profewor at the Port 
William Collogp, in 1808 he complotod a trMslation of Ab^ 
Fa/Ps'/yiSr t Banish, nnder tho name of tho ^ 

hglitonorrf the Understanding") The 'lySr^ Ba-mh (« Ton^ 
atone of Wisdom la one <3 the numerous imitations of the 


oiiginally Sanskiit collection of apeloguos known in Poisian as tho 
Ki^les of Bid 2 >di, oi KaKtah and BamnaJi Atsos was ono of the 
most illustiinns ol tho Foit William school , oiiginally of Dehh, 
he left thit citj at the age of eleven, and enteicd the sen ice ol 
Qasim ‘All Ehln, Niudb of Bengal, ho afteiwards lepontd to 
Hoidiilbad in tho Dakhhan, and thoiicc to LaUhunu, wheio he naa 
tho pupil of Mu Hasan, ilii Soz, and lln Haidai 'All HaiiSn Ho 
joined the Poit WiUiam College in 1800, and died m 1809 He is 
the anthoi of a much, esteemid dtwan , but his chief lepjitation, 
IS founded on tuo pioso works of great evccllonro, th^A7&iaht 
Ma7yU (1806), an account of India adapted fiom the introduction 
of the Peisian BTiulSsatu-i 1mtB.7i7ch of Biijkn Kao, and the B&gh t 
(1808), a tianslationof Sa'di’s Gtilistdn Kihal Chand tians- 
lated into Urtlu a masnavi, entitled the Gid ^ BaJ^wali, undei 
tho name of MazTiab e 'Js7ig (“ Eeligion of Love ”) , tlus w oit is in 

f iioae mteimingkd with veiso, uas composed m 1804, and has been 
lequently lepinducetl Jaw in, like most of his collaboi atoi s, was 
oiiginally of Dehh and afterwaids of Lakhnnii , he joined tho 
Cc^ege m 1800 He is the nuthoi of n version m Uidu of the well 
known stoiy of Saknntala, under tho name of Sakuntald NdtaTi. , 
tho Urdu was icndeied fiom a pi ei ions Braj bhakhE veision by 
Nnwiz Knbishwar made in 1716, and was printed in 1802 Ho 
also tomposed a BaiaTiTnOaS, oi poetical desoiiption of the twelve 
months (a veiy populoi and often handled form of composition), 
with accounts of the vanous Hindu and Muhammadan festivals, 
cntiticd tho I)asi{t7 a Niiuf (“Usages of India”), printed in 1812 
Ikmm'AlI tnnslated, under the name of the JJeTtaMnu s-^d, oi 
“Brothers of Puiily ” (1810), a ohaptoi of a famous Aiabian 
collection of treatises on science and philosophy entitled Basdtlu 
JlTuwam s-spfd, and composed in the 10th century The complete 
collection, due to diflerent wiiters who dwelt at Basiah, has 
recently been made known to Euiopean leaders by the tianslntion 
of Dr F Dietexici (1868-1879), the ohaptei seleoted by IkiBm 
'All IB the thud, which lecoida on allogotical stiife foi tho mastery 
between men and animaJs before the king of the dinn The trans 

lotion IS written m excellent UidQ, and is o ” 

Foit Wilham prodnotions 


e of 'toe best of the 


the othei Port WiUiam authors for Urdu piosa was done by L 

LSI almost alone foi Hindi His Pism Sdgat and too 

foimer a version m pnie Hindi of tho 10th ohepter of the Bhdgasmta 
Fwdna, detailing the histmy of Krishna, ana founded on a pre 
vions Braj-bhSkbBveision by Ohetnibhm Misr, and toe lattw an 
adaptation in Braj bhSkhS prose of the Siiopadsact and nait of the 
Peauskt lantta, aie nn questionably the most unpoitanf woiks in 
Hindi piose TJie Bbem Sogo)^ was begun m 1804 and ended in 


_ _ l B(^7LU1 -r . - — 

admiied foi its sententious hiovity and tho pimty of its language 
Besides these two woiks, Lallu LBl was too author of a collection 
of a hundred anecdotes in Hindi and Urdu entitled iff/sy' » Kindi, 
on anthology of Hindi verse called the S(di7id hilSa, a Sat aa» in tho 
stylo of BihaiiLil coMaCL Safta SaiiTea, and sevtaol other works 
He ond Jawin woiked togethei at toe SmghSsaM Batksi (1801), a 
redaeUon in mixed UidQ ond Hindi (Devon agaii chaiactei) of 
a famous collection onegends lelating the prowess of King Vlkia 
mlditya, and he also aided tbs lattei authoi in the production of 
tlie Sakwntedd KdtaL Mazhar *AK Wild was his collaborator in 
tho Btratol BocAisl, a oolleotion of atones similsi m many xeswets 
io Bmglidaan Bamsi, and olso in mixed Uidu Hinffi . and he 
aided WilS m too pioparation in. Didii oi the Story qf ^dJiiknal, a 
romance miginnlly composed in Eraj bhSkhB by Mott BSm 

Tho wojivs of toese outhors, though compiled and puhlishea 
under toe supenntendence of Dr Gilchnst, Captain Ah^om 
Lockett, Professor J W Taylor, Di W Hunter, and othei Euro- 
pean officers of toe College, oie essentially Indian in taste md 
style, and owe to this charBotci a popularity and wide reput^on 
which have been gained by no otoet work (and toere have been 
mouy) undertaken under British initiattve If not absolutely tlm 
firatworks in UidU and Hindi prose, toey were at any rate the flrst 
hteiarv standards in those languages , and almost tne whole ol 
recent proso authorship is duo aither to their influence or to one ot 
two other impulses, tho first of which was almost synchronous with 
too Fort •Wilham prodnotions, ond the other not man^ pos- 


Tlxose vrere^the reform in Islam ] 


Ahmad, and too introduction of lithography and a newspaner pree 
Sayyid Ahmad was born in 1782, anJ received odnea- 

turn at Ddih , his instruators were two learned Mutoma, Shah 
'Ahdnl'Aziz, author of a celebrated commentary on too Qur^ 
(the and his biotoei Abclu 1 

of the first and best translation of toe Holy Vol^a into UidQ 
Undei their guidance Sayyid Ahmad embraced toe doottmee of too 
WahhSbiB, a Motwhoae pToachiug appears at this tune to have tot 
reached India He gathered round him 
disciples, among e 
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'AMu 1 Qailii, tlio oliiof aiitlioi of tho soot Aftoi a couiao of 
1111 aching and aposthship at Dolili, Sayjnd Ahmad. 60t out m 1820 
ioi Oolculta, altendcd by muntioni .idhi lents Thence m 1822 he 
at u led on a pilgiLiiiiigc to Mtcci, ii hence lion cut to Constuiti 
noplo, nud n is tlicio itcoivod nitli distinction and gamed many 
ilisi iidfa IIo ti.ii ellod foi ncaily siv yo ua in Tuihey ind Aiabi^ 
ind thill ictiimcdto Ddili Tho loligioua degi ulatiou and eold 
ness nhicli ho found in hia native comitiy ttionqly unpi eased him 
aftei his aojoiuii in lands nlieie tlio life of Islam la stiongoi, and 
lio and his disoiplts established a propaganda thioughoiit Noithein 
Indi i, ii piobating the simoiatitions which, had ciciit mto the faith 
flora contact nitli Ilinclus, and pienihing a yiluvl oi holy woi 
against tho Siklia In 1828 lie st iited foi resliawoi, attended hy, 
it IS aaiil, upnaids of 100,000 Indians, ind iBcompaniod by his 
cliief folloiieis, Hiji Ismiil ind Audu l-IIiuiy He was fuimshcd 
■with iiicaiis by a geueial siibsciiption in Koithein Indm, and by 
sBVoi il Huhammadau piuiccs nho hid cmbi iced hia doitimes At 
tin beginuuig of 1820 he dceluodivai against tlic SiUis, and m 
the roiusG of Uiiu mido himself ninslu of Posh iii ai The Afghans, 
liouLvei, ivith nhom Ik had allied himselt in the contest, weic 
soon disgustid by tlio iigoiii ot his eiocd, and dcscitid him and 
Ins causa Ho lied aoioss the Indus and took iifugc in the 
inomituiiB of Pakhli and Bhaintui, wheie in 1881 he ciieounteiod 
1 datachmout of Sikhs iiiidei the command of Shci Singli, and in 
tho cQiiibnt he and llaji Ism I'll -woio slam His sect is, honovoi, 
by no nieiiis citinct, the 'VVahlilbi Joetiiiies haie eontinued to 
giingioiuid m India, and to givoiiso to imicli conti ovci si il wilting, 
down to oiu own iliy 

The tiinslition ot the Qiii’ln by Abdu 1 Qlilu was imishod in 
1303, and hist pulilislied by yiyjid Ahdnllih, a fuivent disciple of 
Siyyid Ahmad, at lliighli in 1829 The Tanthihu I ghmUin, o\ 
“ 'Vwakcui 1 ot the Hi odloss,’’ a woik lu Poisiin by bajyid khinad, 
was leudeiod into Uidu by 'Abdullih, and pubhshod at tho same 
piessinlSdO IIuji IsmSilwis tho authoi of a ticatiso m Uidu 
ontitlod Taqwiyaiu 1 1, natt (“ Confiiiiiation of tlio Faith”), which 
had gieit vugao among tho following of tho Sayjid Othei woiko 
by the disciples ot the 2*a» lyaJi, o liTiihaimncuityyah ( is tho now 
iiieaclung was called) oio the Tair/hib tJiJiAd (“ InoitationtoHolj 
Wai ”), hidayittu I iUainmni (“Q-uide of tho Beho\eis”k i/a ihu 
I KiiltSii via I JSnFah f" Exposition of Jfoital Sms and Heieaj "), 
Na'iiliatu l Iflis/i/nni (‘‘Admonition to llushms ”), andthoJ/t’af 
Jfaaail, or “Hundiod Questions ” 

Pi inting w as In st used fox vei naonlai w oiks by tbo Collego Piees 
at Foit William, and all tho compositions mopaiod foi Di wlolnist 
and his sueeessoio which have heon ilioady mentioned woio thus 
made pnhlio , hut tho evpensa of this mrlliod of lepioduelion long 
pu eluded its oateiisne us( in India, and the iiiigt leeful ehiiacteis 
used IS typos woii> not appiociitod bj the natives In 1837 tho 
tiiat lithogiapliie picss w is sot nii at behli, and iiom tliat date on 
wardsi tho ])ublieationa, oiignial oi editions of oldei woilcs, issued 
in tins shape annually may ho counted by hniidi( ds The news 
pipu iJioss soon lollowQil the iiitioduetion of hlUogiipl^, and 
till ic air it |iii sQiit about two liuudied joiuiuils lu UiilQ. iiul Hindi 
liuntod in India, tho mapuly in the Noitli Western PiovinccB, 
tho Paiipb, Hid fllldh, hut a few at Madias, Hud vrtbad, Bangaloie, 
Hominy, andCalmtti Tlia eictoiision t iken hy aoinaculoi Jiteia 
till c duiing the last tliiity jtais is cnoinioiis, and to desiiibo it 
ailequatoly would icquiio a volume The tc ulei is lefeiied loi the 
bist .leeoimt ot it to M Gnioin de Tissy’s Ann-ual Saimnaiieofiom 
18S0 to 1877, whole he will also find much interesting mfoiination 
legaifling tho natiue and value ot thonewspapoia now so mmioions 
Heio 0, few names only can bo mentioned i^iich aooiu. tho most 
piomuicnt among the ciowd of wnteia who daily, by the cheop 
and simple agoncy of a hthogiaphic stone and bSboi papei, nui^ 


among coiitempoiaiy wiiteis or TJidu IIo is tho anthox of 
numeions woiks, among othois of tlie Zscb v s-Sanadid VostigBB 
ol Piiuoes”), an oioellent account of Dehli and its mouninents, 
which Ins passed thiough thieo editions (1847, 18B4, 1870) Hia 
Itimo, howQvei, chiefly losts upon his peisevonng efforts to raise tho 
stinddid of omlivatiou and oultuie among Ins oo leligionisls, foi 
which pm peso ho has since 1870 issued a most valuable joiunul en 
titled -Oie Tc^ialbu I AUitaq, oi “Muhammadan Social Hefoimei ’ 
(wh ich, unhko almost oil its conmetitois, is printed with movable 
types) Tho ai tides m this publication, dually of a roligious oi 
odiicationnl olionctei, are of n high older of Bvcellsnco, and display 
most effBotively the losomoes of tho Uidu language as a means of 
oxpiossing modoiu ideas Manlnvl Nazii Alimad of Dohli is fiie 
author of two oicoollent stones named Jfia’aiu I ewSs (“tho Biide's 
Miimi ”) oad Twuh<au n ifasnh (“ theKepentanee of Nasuh"), and 
Pandit Kashinrvth of Agia has wiitten a goo<l treatise on ethics, 
on PeiMou oorapilatioiis on tho sutaeot, called AlMaq% 
Kaim Thero thieewoflca have isooived lewaida fiomtbo Govern 
^nt tho Hoith T/^estap. PiovmBos, and enjoy much popnlanty 
•ina oinooia of tho eduoational dopaitmont have heon pidhfic in 


sphoolbooks of vaiioua dogiees of otoollcnco Mi II S Roid uid 
his assistants, Qamaiudiliii Qulib Klian, Chii iiiji Lll, Pindit 
Bansidhai, SiiLTd, and Mohau Lil, wiie it woik lium 18 j 1 to 
18b0 in this (liieetion, andseieial good ti iiislitioiis and imnpili 
tions aio duo to them In the Piiijab ZukiuUili Ivhiii ot Dihli, 
and Kaiimuddin and Pandit Jijodhy.i PiiishU. of Lilioie, havt lieen 
no less actiie , and IToithtin India is now well bujiplied with the 
moans of olementaiy edneatwra m the ttiiiiculu in litiiitiiip, 
histoiv, geogiaphy, and mathematics Seieiiee, owing to the diHi- 
culties oT teelinioal nomenolatma, is less eflieientlj lepiisLiiUd, 
and tho oontioveisy legniding tho boat iiietliod of elotliiiig its voeii 
bulaiv in di voinaoulai dioss is haidly jot solvid Owing to tliu 
foitunate oiicumslonee that Uidu is able to di iw foi its voealmkiiy 
imou Poiaian and Aiabic as well ns upon itsnatiie Indi ui lesimn i s, 
tho attempts which have been made in I'gypt, Tiiikey, and olhi i 
countiies wheio those lingiiRges aio m use to pioMilo -viiiiuulii 
oqmvalenta foi scieutiho teimiuology will, it iii.iy bo liopid, woik 
not only foi tho heneht of those eoiiutiies, but also loi th it ot Jiidia, 
and thus la lime piovide a satisfaetoiy means of inisiiig tun ii iiUi 
rdueation in science to Iho level of ofliei biniielies of eultuu* 

In Hindi also thoia is much activity, though not so mm li is iii 
Uidu Tho pniQ oi ‘ ‘ High ’ ’ Hindi, which, lejcots all foieign w ends, 
and supplies its voeahnlaiy exolusivoly fiom Saiukiit, is a it t till 
oioation, and cannot even yet be said to lopiesont the liiiguugc ot 
any laigo class of the population A good spoeimi n of tins di ih 1 1 
IS Nilkonth Sliistii Goie s SJtnd Datshetn oi “Mmol of 

tho Six (oithodox) Schools (of lliudii pliilosoiihi ),” ii eoiHioi eisi il 
Woikby a oonveitod Biahman Tin gtiiiiiue Ilindi of flii old 
litoratme, usid now evehisivoly foi jioeliy, is iipusiiitid by in 
oveelhnt publication issued weikly tt Ihiiuis by inbn TI iii li 
Chandia, entitled ATetit bacJtanrSiuUtti, oi “Ambiosmol tin IVoid. 
of Poets” In this will bo found much good 01 igiii d woik, and i 
vast quantity of old Hindi lioptiy now foi tin iiist time jiiiblisliid 

Tho tianslatious of the Ma/Mb7i<%iatct itid Jl<ii ivirn'iu, iiiidi by 
Pandit Goknlaath of Bonaies, and panted it (Jdintti in 1S2‘), 
deseive mention, and one of the most impoilant inllpilioji, ot 
Hindi poetiy, the itSg-Kaijiadr um ot Iviishiriii aid Vy’isiiilti Hag 
Slgai, was niintod at the snine qilaeo m 1842-15 in an imun usi 
voliune of 1800 pages 

English education has natuially had a last lulhicin p on 
luodein vernacular liteiatuie, though uui wholly a beiielK i.il 
one More than a half of the iieav woiks issued witliiii 
the last thirty years aie tianslntions oi adaptatious fiuui 
English, the journals, the gieat populaiizois of new ideas, 
take then inattei chiefly from Enghbh uewspapoib , llu 
couits, where Uidu has since 1832 hocDiiio the oflicml 
language, contribute to the spieacl of the htili and diiheull 
phiaseology of the Acts of the legislatmo, as dillueiit hum 
the natural idiom of tho people as can wull be iniagiiied 
Xiileiature lu India h.as always owed nnieli to the fosfiiin^ 
influence of Qoveinmoiit It has been iseen how Llio sihuoK 
of Dehli and Lakhnau rose and dueliiiod vulh the loilum''. 
of tho Mughal erapiie and the kingdom ot Oiidh, ami liiiw 
that of Calcutta similaily owed its exisleiieo 1o Ihitisb 
initiative At the present day the patiunugo of Iho lulins 
of India IS no loss influential in rlotoimimng tin eoiii«o of 
literaiy activity Poetical eompusition is Utile piuelihcd, 
both bocause of the exhaustion of its Ihcmes and the liltlu 
appreciation which it meets with from Euiopoans hruio 
solid studies, politics, science, philo&nphj, mui.ib, Instoiy, 
and especially controvoma.1 tlieologj, aio the toiiies now in 
favoui, and, though much that is pubhbhfd is of tho 
slightest possible intiinsic value, tho i csouioes of tho lan- 
guago are being gradually cultivated md ciilaigcd to ni's t 
the needs of the day There is thus no lenson to doubt 
that Hindostau will m tunc ixisflest. a body ot liteiatuiu 
worthy of the flexible and oxiiressivo speech of its jicoido, 
and reflecting faithfully tho etandarrl of fultin o w luc h ii, 
owes to its ■Western ruleis (i i i ) 

HINGANQHAT, a town m tUoWaidhadistnct, Coiitiul 
ProvinooB, India, 21 miles S W. of Warillm, in 20 ’ ltd' 
30 ” W lafc , and 78 “ 62 ' 30 ” III, long , with a ijopnlatiou in 
1S77 of Odld Itienroain. seat of tho cotton ti ado, tho Ihn- 
ganghdt cotton produced in tho iich Wardha vnllej being 
osteexned one of the best indigenous staples of India Tho 
principal native traders are MAiwUrfs, many of whom liavo 
largo tiansactions and ezpoit on their own account j but the 
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gioatoi number merely act os middle-men between the oulti- 
vatoiB ami the large merchants Tha munrcrpal commrttee 
have eironod a large gravelled market-place and storage- 
yard, with raised platter ms, and scales for weighing the 
cotton The place consists of Old and New Hmganghit, — 
the former, a stiagglrng towrr, liable to be flooded by the 
iivui Wan'i , the latter, in -wliich the better classes leside, 
lard out in broad streets and avenues 

HINOJOSA DEL DUQUE, a town of Spain, in the 
piovinco of Cordova, from which city it is distant about 
58 luilca N by W The manufactmo of linens and woollens 
is earned on to some extent , the population is estimated 
at about 8500 

H INTON, James (1 822-1876), aural surgeon and author, 
son of John Howard Hinton, Baptist mmistoi and autliDr 
of the Ilihtoiy and Toparp aphy of t7ie Umted /States and 
other woiks, was born at Reading in 1822 lie was edu 
cated at his grandfathei’s school near Oxford, and at the 
Nonconfounist school at Harpenden, and in 1888, on his 
fathoi’s lemoval to London, was apprenticed to a woolleu- 
diapci lu Whitechapel, where he came into contact with a 
phiso ut hiiiuiu life in its miserable and degraded foims 
which influenced poweifully the whole cast of his after 
thought After letarning this situatron about a year ho 
became clerk in an insuiance oiHce The most of his 
evening! were spent by him in intense study, and this, 
joined to the aidour, amounting to morbidness, of his 
interest in moral problems, so affected liis health that m 
his nineteenth yeai he resolved to seek refuge from his own 
thoughts by lunning away to sea Hie intention having, 
howovei, been discovered, he was sent, on the advice of 
the pliysiciiin who was consulted i egardmg his health, to St 
Bartholomew's Hospital to study for the medical profession 
Aftei teoorving hia diploma in 1847, he was for some time 
assi-jtaiit Buigcon at Newport, Essex, but the same year he 
wont out tu&ioua Leone to take medical charge ot the free 
labuniois uu then voyrgo thence to Jamaica, aftei which 
Ins iiitoieat in thou welfare prompted him to remain a 
year on the island After hia return to England m 1860, 
ho ontoied into partnership with a surgeon m London, 
wheie he soon had his interest awakened specially m aural 
suigoiy, nnd gave also much of his attention to physiology 
and to pioblems beaiing on the relation between mind and 
body lulus piactico ho became convinced that m the 
imiuouse majoiity of cases of ill-health it was the hope of 
cnio rathei than the drug that eflecled the remedy, a fact 
which explained to him. much of the success of homceo- 
jiathy, and induced him to lay the principal stiess on moral 
methods of cuio He made hia first appeal ance as an 
authoi in 185C by oontiibuting a senes of papers on physio- 
logical and otbicol subjects to the C7w latian Spectator , and 
the success of hie work Man and Aw Dwellaiff Place, which 
appeared in 1858, determined him, notwithstanding that he 
had mar nod in 1852, to give up his medical practice in 
ordoi to devote his whole attention to writing on thme 
piaciical moral pioblems which chiefly occupi^ his 
thoughts A senes of papers entitled “ Physiological 
Riddles,” which ho contributed to the OomhiU Mageame, 
and afterwBids published nndei the title Lefe vn Naftir^ 
as well as another senes entitled TkougMa on HeaWt, 
written for the same periodical and collected and published 
separately in 1871, gave evidence of great aptitude in 
popular scientjfio exposition , but his interest in speoiflation 
was too absorbing to permit him to apply nimBelf wum 
sufficient peitinaoity to literary work, and after a years 
trial of It ho found it necessary to resume his professicm 
In 1863 ho obtained the appointment of aural surgeon to 
aiiv’s Hospital, after which he speedily adimred a lucrative 
west end practice, and the reputation of being the most 
skilful aural surgeon of his day, a reputation fully borne 


out by hiB woiLs, An Atlas of Diseases of the Memhiana 
Tympani and Queetiojis of Autal Sasgeiy, wbioh are 
legaided as the chief authorities in this bianch of surgery 
The skill he had now obtained in his profession seemed to 
justify him in 1869 in lesumnig his philosophical studies, 
but the mental excitement thus produced, added to his pro 
fessional labours, appears to have inflicted peimanent injury 
on hia brain, and, although by giving up his practice 
in 1874 he obtained jjaitial leliel, he began to euffei from 
sleeplessness and dejiies^ion, and died of acute inflamma 
tion of the biain, IGth December 1875 
In sdilition to the iioils ahtidy mentionetl, Hmton vss the 
authoi of the Myite/y of Man, and The Place of the Physictit/i On 
acLonut of thou liesn and vigoious discussion of many of the un- 

C tant moiol and bociiI pioblems of the time, his wiiliiigs haso 
Lanule ciituMion on both sides of the Atlanta lie contii 
bnted. olso sovual papeis to the Ccntcmpmai/f Smew lud othoi 
peiiodicals Hi'S Lfe and Xtltei 8, edited, bj Eiheo Hopkins, with 
an intioduetion by Su "W W Gull, xppeoicil in 1878 

mOGO, or Eioao, a seaport town of Japan, in the 
island of Nipon and pronnee of Setsu, on the westein 
shore of the Idzumi Sea, or Bay of Osaka, about 40 miles 
S "W of Kioto, with which it Las hiul railway communi 


cation since 1874 It was opened to foreign commerce 
m 1860, and since that date it has iison with the maiitime 
suburb of Kobe (the Gate of God) to he a place of 60,000, 
or eccoiding to othci authorities, 80,000 oi 90,000 inhabi- 
tants Its hatboui, formerly dangerous, has by the con- 
sti action of a costly breakwater been rendered one of the 
most serviceable m the kingdom The best onchoiage is 
found in front of Kobe, which has been, chosen as the locale 
of the foreign settlement Since the opening of the poifc 
great improvements have been efteoted m the native town, 
and the value of land and house property has gieatly in- 
creased i^e settlement, which consists of 162 lots, has 
been regularly laid out , its streets aie macadamized and 
hghted with gas , and it possesses a hank, municipal bmld- 
jngs, and the largest warehouses yet erected by foreigners 
on Japanese soil There is a reoieation ground open to 
both natives and foreigners, with a cricket field and a 
Cloquet lawn The population ol the settlement was 169 
m 1876 , that of Kobe in 187 4 was upwards of 8500 The 
hade of Hiogo consists mainly in the expoitation of tea 
(1,599,199 dollars in 1877), silk, coppei, camphor, wax, 
tobacco, ginseng, isinglass, and. dried fish, and the impoita- 
tion of Eiiiopean manufacluied goods — woollens, cotton, 
glass, &c Most of the tea goes to Now Yoik, very httle 
to London The total value of the imports in 1874, 1875, 
1876, and 1877 was respectively 6,030,239, 6,354,917, 
3,748,967, and 4,313,641 dollars (the dollai being worth 
about 4s ), and the coiresponding figures foi the exports 
were 4,956,724, 2,813,102, 3,401,230, and 4,618,670 
Tho mdustnal establishments compnse a shipbuilding yaid, 
an iron-foundry, and a factory foi the manufacture of 
panel pulp or “half stuff” Thote is a busy traffic moin- 
taiued by feriy steamers between Hiogo and Osaka. The 
number of foreign ships that entered and cleared from the 
port m. 1875 was 335, with a burden of 453,958 tons 
^ IIiovo was built la tlie dajs of tho glory of the Tan-i finiiR and 
ili name is pquivalent to arsenal At Hinnto Gowai near Kobo a 

temple elected on^e site of the ancient fane built by Jingu Kogo 
on her return ftotn Corea 


HIPPARCHUS, the foondei of mathematical astronomy, 
was bom at Nicaia m Bithyma The years of his birth 
and doatib are both unknown, but the penod of his activity, 
according to the evidence of his observations, which have 
been, preserved by Ptolemy, must have been between 1 GO 
and 125 bo Of Ins writings only one has come to 
US, Tw ’Apdrov mi 'EvSi{|o« ^atvoufvwv piaUn 

■fl puhhshed by Yittorius at Florence, 1567, ontt by 
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Petavias in Iiis lfr<l/nol&giai Paris, 1C30. For a notice of 
bis discoveries see Astiionomy, vol. ii. p. 749. 

HIPFEL, TKisonoii Gotilusb von (1741-179G), a 
German nutlior, known chiefly as a humorist, was bom on 
the aist January 1741, at Gerdauen in Bast Prussia, where 
his father was rector of a school. In his sixteenth year he 
went to Konigsberg to study theology j but through the 
influence of the .Dutch councillor of justice, Woyt, he was 
induced to devote himself to jurisprudence. A Russian 
lieutenant, Von Keyaer, whose acquaintance ho made in 
Konigsberg, took him in 1760 to St Petersburg, where he 
might have had a brilliant career had not his love for his 
country made it impossible for him to live away from it. 
Returning to Konigsberg ho became a tutor in a private 
family ; but, falling in love with a young lady of high 
position, ho, us the readiest means of enabling him to marry 
her, gave uji his tutorship and devoted himself with en- 
thusiasm to legal studies. Ho was successful in his pro- 
fession, passing from one grade to another, until in 1780 
ha was appointed burgomaster and director of police in 
Konigsberg, and in 1786 privy councillor of war and 
president of the town; as ha rose in the world, how- 
ever, his inclination for matrimony vanished, and the 
lady who hud stimulated his ambition was forgotten. 
To write books in his country house near Konigs- 
berg was his favourite amusement, and some of them 
have still a certain popularity. Perhaps the best known 
is his tTeher die Elie (Concerning Marriage). He has 
also works on. Tlie Social Imjarovement of Woman, and 
on Female Education. Another curious book of his is 
Lehenalaufe nach anfateigender Zinie, nelat Eeilagen A, B, 
Q (Careers according to aa ascending line, with supple- 
ments A, B, C). His name is attached to several political 
writings of a satirioal turn, and he was the author of a 
comedy Ber Mann -mch der Uhr, which was fortunate 
enough to win the axrplause of Lessing. Hippel was a 
friend of Kunt, who admired his ingenuity and resource in 
forming and executing plans. Before the publication of 
Kant’s Kritik, Hippel was made familiar with its main 
conclusions, and in his Lelensliiufe he did Ms utmost to 
prepare the way for their reception. In nearly all his 
writings he had a serious purpose, but disliking a cold, 
systematic style, he communicated his ideas in what he 
intended to be a light and witty form. Much of his wit is 
rather crude, but he gave sufficient evidence of a lively 
fancy to justify his sueoesa as an author. His private 
character presented some curious contrasts. He shared the 
enthusiasm of his age for passionate friendshiijs, but none 
of his friends were treated with confidence j endowed with 
a clear and penetrating intellect, he had a strong tendency 
to superstition ; he seemed to have generous sympathies, 
yet his conduct was often hard and selfish ; and although 
he incessantly praised simplicity of life, no one could be 
more fond of x^omp and show. He died on the 23d 
April 1796, leaving a considerable fortune. In 1827-38 
a collected edition of his works in 14 vols. was issued at 
Berlin. 

HIPPO. See Bone. 

HIPPOCAMPUS, or Sea.-hobs33. The small fishes thus 
named constitute, together with the Pipe-fishes or Syn- 
gncUJti, a distinct order of the class of fishes, that of Lopho- 
hranchs or fishes with the gills arranged in tufts. The name 
"Sea-horse” has been given from the singular horselike 
shape of the head and fore-part of the body. The head . 
is compressed, and is prolonged into a flat snout, at the 
end of which opens the small mouth. The eye occupies 
the same position as in the horse, and the head is joined 
at aa angle to a narrow and curved jiect, which pos- 
teriorly is dilated into the broader body. As in all the 
fch^ qf this order, the body is not covered with soft 
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skin or scales, but encased in a mail couipiosed of hard 
and tough scutes, which are of a more or less quadrangular 
shape, and generally armed with tubercles or spines. The 
tail is long, flexible, and prehensile, without caudal fin. 
These fishes are very bad swimmers, their locomotion being 



Phylloptei'yx egiies, nttiioliod to sca-wced. 


entirely dependent on the long dorsal fin which slowly x>ro- 
pels them by a rapidly undulating screw-like motion; placed 
in the middle of the back of a body which generally occu- 
pies a vertical or oblique position in the water, this organ 
of locomotion has a propelling power far inferior to that of 
a terminal caudal fin. By means of their prehensile tail the 
sea-horses attach themadves to the stems of sea-weed or 
corals, which they resemble so closely in their outward ap- 
pearance that it is difficult to distinguish them, — a resem- 
blaucQ which is still more increased in a groux^ of Bea-horses 
(Phyllopteryx) in which many of the spines and tubercles 
bear long tapering bands like the fronds of sea-weeds. 
Originally littoral fishes, sea-horses are, never Uieless, fre- 
quently found in mid-ocean, attached to floating substances 
on which they are carried away by currents far from their 
native shore. In the Sargasso Sea they are ooinnion. Like 
the other Lophobranohs, they take care of their progeny 
till the young have attained sufficient size and strength to 
shift for themselves. The male receives tlio eggs immedi- 
ately after oviposition in o liouch situated on the lower XMu b 
of his tail, where they are hatched, and where indeed Iho 
young remain until hunger compels them to leave thoir 
parent in search of food, More than twenty diiferent 
species are known from the tropical and the warmer x>iirl.» 
of the temperate zones. They are all of small size ; that 
seen in our aquaria is the Hippoemnpus antiqitoriim, common 
on many parts of the French coast and farther south. 

HIPPOCRATES, termed the "Father of Medicine," was 
bom, according to Soramm, in Cos, in the first year of the 
80th Olympiad, i.e,, in 460 n.c. lie was a member of the 
family cS. the Asclepiadie, and was believed to bo either 
the nineteenth or seventeenth in dii-oet doseout from 
>Esoulapius. It is also claimed for him that lie was 
descended from Hercules tlirough his mother, PLcenarcte. 
He studied medicine under Ileradide-s, liis father, niid 
Hei'odicns of Selymbria; in x>hilosoiffiy Gorgins of Leon- 
tini and Democritus of Abdera were his masters. Ili.s 
earlier studies were prosecuted in the famous Asclexnon of 
Cob, and pi-obably also at Cnidos. tie travelled CKtonsively, 
and taught and practised his xirofessioh at Athens, 
prob^ily also in Thrace, Thessaly, Delo.s, and liis 
native island. He died at Larissa in Thessaly, Iris 
being variously stated as 86, 90, 104, and 100, 
The incidents of his life are. shrouded by uncertain traili- 
tionsi which naturally sprang up in the absence of any 
oatheutic record ; the earliest biography was by one of the 
Sojrani, probably Soranus the younger Of Epheaus, in the 
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3d century , Fiuiclas, fiio lexicogiapliei, xviutc of lujn in 
tlio lltli, and T/oUes 111 tlio I3tli centuiy In all tlioho 
biogiaplues tliuie ib intoiiial evidence of ronfubion_, many 
of the incidents lolatod aie elsowlieie told of othei peisona, 
and cQitain of tliein aio quite iriecoiicilable mtli Ins char- 
Rctci, so fai as it can be judged of fiom Ins wiitings and fiom 
the opinions espi eased of him by his conteinporoiies , we 
niiy safely i eject, foi instance, the legends that he set fire 
to the libiaiy of tho temple of health at Cnidoa, in order to 
destioy the evidence ot plagiarism, and that he icfused to 
viE.it Peisia at the request of Artaxeii.es Longitnanns, 
dining a postilential epidemic, on tlio giound that lie would 
in so doing be assisting an enemy He is lefeired to 
by Plato {Piotatj, p 283, Phcech , p 211) as an eminent 
medical authoiity, and his opinion is also quoted by 
AiisLotle The veneration m which he was held by tho 
Athenians seivos to disaiputo tho calumnies which have 
been thiowu on his oharactei by Andreas, and tho whole 
tone of his wntmgs bespeaks a man of the highest integiity 
and inuest miuality 

Bimi ot a fiimily ol jiiicst jihjsioiana, and luheiiting all its 
ti ulitioiiM and ini'iudiCLS, Hiiqiociates was tho fli&t to cost super 
sUtiuii iMidi', and to bxso tlio piaoiico of inpdipino on the pimciplca 
ol nuliiitivp philosophy It is nnpossiblo to tineo dnettly tlio 
nifliioJKO CNouised upon him by tho gioat man of hia time, but 
one I xiiuot f ul to (.oimoct hia emancipation of mcdicmc fiom supci 
stvUon with the widLSxnind iiowci ovctoiscd oiu Gicck hlo and 
thought liy tho liviiigwoikof ijuiiitis, Plato, iEschylns, Soi>hoolos, 
PiuiiiuUs, Iliiodotus, and Tluioydulos It was a jietiod of gieat 
inlclluctual (kvilopiiieiit, and it oul> noodod a powciM mmd snch 
as liib to hi lug to hoai upon medicine the same uillucncca which 
well at woik in otlioi sciouees It must he lunoinbwcd that his 
tiaiuing w IS not altogether bad, although superstition enteied so 

M iiito it Ho licid a gicat mastei in Domocutus, tho oiigm 
tho doctiino of atoms, and theie is cvtiy loason to holicvo 
that the s uions “asclepift”wLio loiy caicfullj condiiotod hosintids 
foi the sii k, possessing a ciuious sjbtam of use books, m the foim 
of votivo bnblits, loft by the paliiuts, on wliuhwcic locoided the 
symptoms, Ucitmciit, and lusult ot i wh caai IIo had those 
icLOids It his (Otuniand, indhohid the oppoitumty of ohsoiring 
the sjslniiut ti uiung indtht-tiiatmoutof iiquiies in tlie gymnasia 
One of his gii it me iits is that ho w as tho hi st to dissucuto mcdiune 
fuim x>iiisl(iiilt, nid to diioct o\olusivo attention to the natmal 
lusLoiy of ilisLiso IIow stiongly lus itinid lovolted against the 
use oi char ms, amuh ts, incantations, and such devices appeals 
fioiii his w tilings , mill lie has oxnicssly loooided, as underlying oil 
Ills pr.udKi', the conviction that, how tvex diseases may be legaided 
lioin the icligioiis jioml of vioa, they must all ho seientihcally 
ticalid IS subjeit <0 luUiial laws 0a Aete, 20) Ifoi was ho 
aiiMous to inuiiiuii the coiinoxion between ijhilosoxihj and modi 
ciili whiih had foi Ion g existed in a confused and confusing f ishion ^ 
Ills know ludgo of anatomy, phjsiology, and pathology was neies 
s.iiily difictnc, tin lospect lu which the dead body was held by 
till* (Sii'i'ks iilci hiding him fioiii inactising dissootion , thus wo find 
him wilting ot tin* tissue s without distiugiushuig between the 
ViUluns ti>\.tUi(S ot till body, confusing ai trues, veins, and nerves, 
and s)iciil<mg aa!,uily of the muscles as “llcsli " But when wo 
i OHIO to bliidy his ohsei vitioiis on the iiatiual histoiy of disease as 
jHPsi'utod III tho living subjort, wo roiogiivo at once the presence 
of a gii it eliuiiid pliysu iiiii Uixijioeiates based his piiuoiiilcs and 
piaetiio on llio tlieoij of llie existent □ of a spnitnnl lestoiing 
essenro oi inintinle, rSurrij, tho via mnhcatiix, natwa, m the 
ni uiagement of whuh tin aifc of tho phjsici lu conmstod This oit 
(ould, lie held, ho only ohUimd by tho application of exiienence, 
not only to disuise <it largo, but to disease in the individual He 
btiongly depreeilod blind empiiitibm, tbe aphoiisni natpa 
ffpoKepih ^ Kptvis x«A.€ir4’’ (wlic'ther it bo bis oi not), teisily Bins 
tiatos hw position Holding liimly to the pimoiiile, yoSeray <f>i<nea 
iijTpot, he did not allow himself to remain, inoetne in thepieseuee 
of disease, ho was not a nicrolj' "exiiectant'’ physician, as 
.Sydeithim puts it, Ins lunetiea was “the siipiioit of enfeebled and 
the cooicioii of outiagcous nature " He laigely employed powmfiil 
iiicdiciups and bloodletting both oidiuniy and by cupping Ho 
advises, however, gieat caution in thoir application Ho placed 
gieat dependence on diet and legmien, and here, quaint as many 
(»t ills directions may now sound, not only in Uiemselves, but m 
the reasons given, thoie is much which is still adhered to at tlio 
present day Ills treatise Hepl iiepay, iSdraVi real riatav (Aars, 

* “ Hiiqiociutes Cous, pinnusquidom ox omnibus memoriadignus, ab 
studio Hapieiilin? diseqilmaTa hano sepaiaiit, vu et arts et tooundia 
Insiguis" (Oulstts, JDe Meclieitta) 


Wateii, muZ Plaics) contains the fiist eniiiiciation of the pimciides 
ot ]iublie heilth Althongli tlie lioatises Ilejiil itpivlfiuy cannot be 
accepted as autlieutic, we hiid m the Hpoyya>oTiK6v evidence of the 
acntoiiesa of obseivation in the m.innei in which tho oceuirenee of 
eiiticd dajb lu disease is enunciated His method of lepoitmg 
cases IS moat inteiesting and mstmctive , in them we can lead how 
thwoughly ho had separated himself fioin tho pneat physician 
lioennoo, to whom wa are indebted foi tho piaotiee of auBoultation, 
fitely admitb that the idea was suggested to him by study of 
Hippociatca, who, ticating of the piesence of moibid flaids m tho 
thoiax, givBb veiy paiticuloi dnections, by means of buccuasion, 
foi ariivmg at an opinion regarding then nature Laenneo says, 
“Hippociato avait tente I’auseultatiou immediate ’’ Although the 
treatise no/ii yoicruv is doubtfully fiom tile pen of Hippociates, it 
contoina ationg evidence of having been, tlie work of his grandson, 
icpiesenting tho views of the Hathei of Medicine Altliough not 
acemate in tho conclusions rsached at the time, the value of tho 
method of diagnosis is shown by the lotention in modern medicine 
of tho name end die prootice of “ Hijipociatic succussion " d'ho 
powei of giaphio deseiiption of pheuoiiic'na in tlio Kipjiociatic 
wntmgs 19 illustiated by the leteution of the teim “ facics IIipxio 
matica,” applied to the appearance of a moribund peison, xnctiued 
in tho JP) agnostics In aurgexy his wntmgs are inipoitant and 
mteiestmg, but they do not boai tho same character of caution as 
the treatises on medioino, for instance, in the essay On In^uiiea qf 
the Head, he advocates the opeiation “ of tiephinnig” moie stiongly 
and m wider classes of cases than wonltt ho warranted by the 
expmionce of latoi tunes 

The Hyppocialxe Oalleetion consists of eightj seven treatises, of 
which n pait only can be accepted as gennine Tho oollootion has 
been snbimtted to the closest ciitioism in ancient and modem times 
by a huge numbei of commentatoia (Poi full hat of tho early com- 
montatois, see Adams's Oemtine WosLsof Hippoo ates, Sydenham 
Society, vol i pp 27, 28 ) Tho tieatisoa have been classified ac- 
coidingto (1) the duect evideiioo of anaent writers, (2) peculiaiitiea 
of stjlc and method, and (8) the piesenco of anachronisms aud of 
opinions opposed to the general Hiiipociatic teaching, — greatest 
woiglit being attaohed. to the opinions of Eiotian and Galen The 
geneial estimate of coinmeutators is thns stated bj Adams — 
'"The pooulim style and method of Hixipociates are held to bo 
oouciscnsss of axpxession, gieat condensation of maltor, and dis- 
position to legardall piofessional subjects in a pioctioal point of 
^o escliow subtle hypotheses and modes of treatment based 


vague abatiootions ” The tieatises have been grouped u 
X following sections — (1) genuine, (2) those consistui 

notes token by students and collected iftsr the death of ^ 

nociatOB, (3) essays by disciples, (^) those utterly spimous 

^ - "-"’--folio 


Xattid accepts the following thirteen as absolutelygoniuuo — (1) 
On Ancient Medicme {Utpl ipxatna IvrpiK^s), (2) 3^e PrognosUca 
(Jlpoyyiie(mK6y) , (8) The A^hm lama ( A^opiv/iol) , (4) The Epi- 
demics, 1 and Ul ( EwiSiiitiuv a' koI "/) , (K) On Megimen in Acute 
JDiseaaea (Jlepl Bidf-rns o(4av) , (6) On Airs, Waters, and Plaoea 
(tlcpl hipcay, uSdraiy, xdl -rZiruy) , (7) On the Al tVAlUttxons (llEpl 

„ « 1 r,.. T,....-, /— . > „ ^ /n\ jyjg Tmtiumcwts 

> jEAcibliahmmt, < 

• 

Law 
tho 2<1, 

cu, onn, ou i/ oooas/, sen, /ui, oui, vuj, aiiu. 12th, and ns 
pietty confidently acknowledged as genuine, altliough tho 
evidence in their favour is not so stiong," the Ist, 10th, and IStb, 
ond, m addition, (14) On Vice} a (llepl cAkSv) , (16) On Fistulai 
(IIcpl avplyycey) , (18) On Hemmrhoidi, (n«pl alnofipolSav) , (17) 
On the Sailed Disease (Hep! lepija voverov) Accoidiiig to tlio 
sceptical and somewhat sulqcctiYe criiiciani of Ermeiins, the whole 
coltccUou IS to bs leguded ns spiiuoiis except Epidemics, books i 
and in (with a few intiipolntions), OnAiis, TVafejs, and Places, 
On Tnjiaies of the Head, (‘‘insignofiagmonlnm. hbii Hij)pocratei"), 
too foimei poition of the treatise On JSegimtnvn “■ 


I toe “obvio 


iTy Hippociatio” fLagmonts of the OoanProg- 
nTso the Oath may bo accepted as g— "■ 


Perhaps ul— -j 1 „ , - 

comparative antiquity is not ilpnicA Tlie A^oi isms aie ceitoinl), 
latir and inieiioi In the other non Hippociatio wntmgs Er 
mnins ihinks he can diatingnish the hands of no fewer than 
mnotoon different authois, most of them ononymons, and some of 
them veiy late 

The earliest Gierk edition of the Hippocratic writings is that 
which was published by Aldus and Asiilanus at Tenico in 1626 
(folio), it was speedily followed by that of Piohanius. which is 
much mors ancurato and complite (foi , Basel, 1688) Of the 
nnmciona subsaqiicnt editions, probably the beat was that of PoesiuB 
(Piankfort, 1626, 1621, Geneva, 1667), until the publication of the 
great •works of Littrfi, (Eu%m comjiUtea dZHippoeiate, tiaduehon 
wmosUe aueo U texts gree en regard, coUationnfe sur les mantisci its 
et toutes ha iditiona, aceon^mgMe, Eune vni} odmtum, de com 
meutatres m&ltecuue, de uinanUs, et de noieaphilologigiiea (10 voia , 
Pans, 1839-61), and of P Z Ermoiins, Hippoaicdxa et atioinm 
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medaoi um v. teriiw, » eh quiet, <3 toIs , Utocht, 1869-64 ) Sm -Uso 
AdiHli'^ (as LitEdatoTe), anid ULinholil a 2Zij)j30ci att,s (2 -vols . Athens, 
ISftt-ftT) DiLLtiiljcrg 3 edition ot th.L c/ioi-ifcs (2a ca , 

Pnii**, 1806) indiiilc'j tlio Oai7t, the haw, the PiOijkUic^ l>o&k i , 
tliu Pionnoi.liL',, 0,1 Jins, mnu t, and Places, Epidemics, hoohi. 

1 ^ud in , Ptifimnt, iiid Jjilioi isms Of the beparalo -Roihs attii 
butcil to iri[>lio( 1 lies tlio editions ind tisublaiionj, no xlmostin 
muiioiahlo of Iho PicffiiosiiL,., foi example, sevonty editions iio 
Lnoivn, iihilo of the Aiihot isms time aio &.nd to exist “ ™^»y ■»’ 
tliioa hnndiod I'oi soinonotice of tho At.iIoc, Sviiv, and Hebievv- 
tisnaUtions of woilvs piofpssedly "by llippociates (Ilmkiyt 
latV tho minilici of •winch gi eitly exceeds that ot the extant Qietjc 
oticinds, lefiiencQ nmv he made to Thifiel’s ooiitTibntion to the 
aiticle “IlippoUntos” in the EiiLijUopadw ot hiaeli and Giuboi 
I'lwy have been nai ti dly catalogued by rabncius m his BMuMcea 
ffi a.ia ( J B T ) 

HIPPOLYTUS, an occlesia&tical wiitoi belonging to tlie 
fiisfc lialE of tho 3d centmy Of the details of hislite little 
that IS authentic is known lie appears to havo been bom in 
the lattei half of the 2d ceutiuy Fiom the fact that he 
employs Giedc as his niothei tongue, it has been supposed 
that ho helongcd to tho ea&tein portion, of tho lioman 
empire , but tins oonelueioii is by no means stniigent, and 
theia aie vatiou*i indications in his wntinge that ho had 
passed some at least of his oaily yeais in Home On tho 
appaioutly tiu&twoithy aiithoiity of Photius (cod. 121), ho 
IS believed to havo been while etill a youth a peisoiial dis 
ciple of Trenreus, perhaps in Rome, but moat likelyin Lyons 
By inference from the vnid minuteness with which he 
lelates details of the peisonal history of Callistus lu the 
9 th book of Ills Jte filiation he is believed to have been in 
Home fiom the beginning of tbe episcopate of Victoi (189— 
199) It IS ceitam that in the early years of the 3d cen- 
tury he was stationed m that city as a presbyter conspicuous 
foi oneigy, zeal, eloquence, and learning He was a pio- 
mmont defender of Victor’s view on tbe much, -vexed 
Paschal controversy, but came into collision with Victor's 
successors, Zephyimus and Callistus, on seveial questions of 
aoclesiastieal dogma and cUscipline As regaided the lela 
tion between tho Fathei and the Son in the Trinity, foi 
example, Hippolytns defended what is known as subordina- 
tianisni against the patnpassiamsm of the bishops, he acous 
iiig them of Noetjaaism while they letorted upon him with 
n charge of ditheism Again, in the dispute aa to whethei 
tho lapsed could ever be lawfully restored tn tho fellowship 
of the church visible, Hippolytus took the severei and 
Callistus tliQ milder view So also on the subject of 
cleiic il maiiiages Fiom hie own language in the Dth boot 
of the Jiejtiiafio, combined with hi6 designation of himself 
in the pioem, it appears that Hippolytus ultimately tame 
to occupy mEome the position of a bishop (c/ Eusob ,I£ JS , 
VI 20), although not in eommiiDion with the “Calholio” 
party , and the difhciilty of reconciling this with the strong 
evidence wo have that Poitns (i c , the Roman baibonr 
opposite Ostia, and not Poitus Romanoinm oi Aden, as 
La hfoyne and otheis founding upon a misunderstanding 
of Eusebius, have conjectni ed) was tho scene of his activity 
IS piobably best got ovei if we assume that as dissentmg 
bishop be undei took the episcopal supsiinLendence of his 
adherents in both places, but took his title from the smallci 1 
Aa legal da the close of his life our most trustworthy 
information is deiived fiom tho chronographei of 354 
(Mommsen, Uebet den, Chi onogi ajifim vom Jalue 354, 
Leipsic, 1850), according to whom “tho presbyter” 
Hippolytus m the time ot Alexander Seveius (335) was 
banished along with the Roman bishop Pontianua to 
Sardinia, where, it seeme to he suggested, he died. 

In 3 663 » marble etatna of HippolytHi "Portuensis," of nncoitain. 
date but not latei than die 5th centuiy, was dug Up in Roma , it, u 
uowto be seeiim tho VaUcan Hoisicpiescnted isseattd nnonan 
episcopal thione, Tveaung the Greek pallium, ovci wLioh the Homan I 
togaw, thiown On the sides of the thiono la insonbed in Greek 
the itiile Hastei Cj ole of which he is known to have been, the author, I 
behind is given au imperfect list of his numerous works The I 


catTlogues given by Ensebms, Jerome, inil ITicophoius diflei slightly 
in dctiils, hut all beai witness to hib dilmtni.i. is i wiiUi 
Thi. extant filaments wuehist tollootcd by hibiii-ius {Jtipqioluli 
Owia ir> et lat , 2 vols foi , Ilimbuig, 1710 18), nul who situ 
wards lepiintetl by Gall ind m tho second v oluiue of his JJibl loOieta 
yelawm Pad utn (1766) See also iligiic, C<iH a Puti ^ 

Tlicv iiiolude fi igmenta of commeutaiieb on vaiions books of biiip 
tuip. a tieatiao “On Chiist and Antiolmst," an “cvpositoiy 
(anoSeiieriKv) discourse “ To iha Jews,” a fingtneiifc To ihc 
Oiciks” or “On the tJmvci4.e,” tiocts “Against Nottus, 'Aguiist 
Beiomnd nolix,” and “On tin. Holy Thoophany,’ fi agin outs of 
honuhts (inwhichkind ot LomiioMtionlie pnitiuilaily < xi-cllLd), ami 
a tow fclioTt quotT-tioiib pipseivtd hy tliL auUioi of Iho C/i/ o/iutm X us 
chale The ipiiendix in Fahucius, coiitxiiiin!t doiibttiU oi spuiiuus 
pieces, includes “A Discouise on tho End ol the Woihl, and on 
Antichiist, and on the Second Coinins of mn Loid Jisiis Cliiist, 
also a ahoit account of tho twelve apoetlos, stating wheu ckIl ot 
iliem Inbomeil and wlieio each, of them diul, ol Uu st vtiiiy 

apostles, heid&of tho canons of Abuhdes oi llipiiolj tiis as nsid 
by tho .iGniwPim Ghiibtnns, and the einons of the Lhiiit i of 
Alexandiia Of the spuiiousness of tho last menUoned at Ic isl 
lliue can he no donht A new inteicst in llippolytiis is an t ecu 
siaslical wntci w is ipakeiiod among scholsis about 18 >1 in i onm x 
ion with Ills Omnium Jfcerciiiim liifutatio, winch liis ,iii iiitaust 
ing history As an anonymous 31S of the 14th centnij 
1832 been hionglit smoiig vaiioiis otlici in imisciipls fioin Mount 
Athoslo Pans by Minonhs Myrns, a It lined Gicihwho had been 
ooimnissioned by the Fieiich Oovornniont to scinch loi sm h tuas 

uics, and had been deposited m tin, gic it 11 ition cl hill il \ wlicio it 

was ipgisteied as a wolk ali i/ctc ufis Itinlul im soiin linit 
to attiact any special notice , but tho ittention ot M J' liiiu uiim 
Milki, an oflieial of that institution, liiving been it kiiglli cxcitcil 
hy some ftngments of Piiidai and ot im unknown lytu poet wliii h 
It contunedThe was led to examine it itiwe closely md to ailojil tin* 
coiicliisioa that it was the contmuation ol tho tnignient ciitilUd 
Phtloumhnmena, printed lu the, Bcntdic tine edition oi Oi igeii ns t if 
woik ot liat author UndM this pcisinsion lie otlcicd it lot pulili- 
cation to the univeisity of Oxford, lioni whoso press it ap]itaud iii 
1861 imdei his cditoiship, beaiiiig tho title Ot njima Plulosiijilium mr, 
SIPS Omnium ITtetestiimPi/ulaiio It wns atonee wUeoiiKd hy llif 
lenrned woild as a litoraiy tioasuio of singulai value > hut it was 
almost iromediotely perceived that, lluitigh Millor had ceitiiiily 
jndgcdiightly in affliming it to bo a coutmualiou ot iho fi oginfultiiy 
PhUoaopAHinena, ho had as oeitamly eued in attuhuting its eonipo 
sition to Oiigen, whoso anthoiship of tho previously known poition 
Ind ahendy been disputed by Hiict, Hemnaiiu, and Qido By 
Tecobi and Dnnekti m 1861, who weie speedily rollowecl hy Giose 
Ici, Bunsen, Woulswoith, and Boll incu, itw w withmen'Miiicioii 
iidtiica cJomifcd for Hippolytus, to wliom it is now ciUiihuti d wilh 
almost entile nu iiiniiity Iiy unties, — the aigitiiir iits ul li un ( /«f i« 
Jahihh , 1863) in favoiu ot tlio pu kbyte i Cams and Mill iiium 

those of Ainielhiius (Be jiNcuee reyidrtfionu ha i< si on, lUinn , istil) 

in favoiii ot Hovatian, li iving been found to hi’ iimb um <un im mg 

Oiignially It consisted of ten hooks, ol wlin li, Tiowm i, oiii j i iglit 
Binvive, naraelj, the fust end theluuilh to llif leiitli iiit tiisivi 
Booki gives amceoiint ol the tlilli lint si bools ol tin ii nl )iliili> 
sonliy— Giiok, Indian, and Diuidieal , books ii luid in iippi ii to 
have dealt with tho doetiiiios and iiiystiiua eif (lu tgiptuiin nul 
Chaldwans icspcctively , hook iv (iiliuli is ,]ighll\ iliin tm utllii 
commeneemciit)tieats of Cliiild.Liiiuioiosf opv iniill'gvptiau , 

b^ks v-ix dispose of the vuiioiis luiisiis whiililind assiilid 
themselves within the Clnistiaii Chiuih Tliese iiii t.ikni up m 
ohionologital oidci ami aimugecl ill live mnui gioiips, Hu < Ipliiti , 
Simonist, BasilKlean, Valeritiniicn m llniitK, and 
"VVliotliei they bo itgaidod as ottciniits to f hiisti ini.'i pigniusiii, t« 
coneiliato J^udaism, or to gnostiii/i Chusli ililt), then liiisiliptlll ll 
cbaiaetei is iiivan ibly lusisied on TJii> entiii woik 1 1 siiiuiii ii i/< d 
in hook X The value of Iho Jtifutafion ns c wholi , in its lii iiiiiig 
onlhc histoiyof the apostoln amt sutsipostolii mes, niul on tin in 
tual piohlenis aiiaing out of tint hisluiy, e in JiiiliDy be oveiisU 
inatod 

Since its flist pubhcation tiy Filth i (iKfoid Chiiencloii I'li , 
1851) it has been edited by Lagaido (JJijijiolijli Jtoinn/n uno Jnun 
till omnia Oiace, Gottingen, 1858), hyJlmiikii .md biriiuidiwni, 
(Gottingen, 1865), and by Ciiuco (Pans, ISOn) TJu IhfuMwn i 

well as the other extant andJ’/ " >•“ * 

he met with in an Bngliali tinnskitiun 
tnn Lihiaiy” (Ldm , J 808-9) 

5co Bunsen, anri Am ige 0^,2, !{<1 (cl jssa, c,ina iil.l^i,), 
IH,llmii,er,Mtppoll/e«*v Aallaiut ClSiJ, ImJ triniM .1 itiii Ih/tU) Wiilili>iw,tili, 
3t aippotyiia and the CIiu, the f Komi ,ai)u Ihudt lUliiitillW,) Ciiild IJaJit 
tu, tie nmneaair aonoiimi, Mnmtqun tmpivtilA an litie flu I hlfoteii/tumma 
et iiKK^ autommetnement ilu LhitUiantmie {W'll), Vulkiimi lltiipollftutu the 
lamtnM Zntgenoaen 016,y, Liiiiiiis, .ran Qurthnti ilU rtn I j‘ififiuni«e <IS|,',), 
and Quelltnda alteitenhet tiontluihte OVI i) lltiTii ak, ..'’in UufUintitM. itrr 
OetcAicAft tlet GnosHetsnut (187 1-71} linsliii, mill rfmiiiut ni(iiii> (lienns be* 
laiRcly wiai the qucBtliin u to tho itlntlon Vif twci ii tlio Ibjutnlto anti a nhorier 
— *lKi TTliieli can be ebawm to hove fornictl tliu msiia of tli o work* of i gltiliaDloa 

Hillastcr Bee also Jseolil, ait "Ilippiilitus,* m UorzogPllUS Jtwf En 

etfelapHgte (1B80} 
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niPPOLYTTJS, St, according to the Homan breviary, 
was one of St Lawrence’s converts, who, when eunuuoned 
before the eiriperor Valerian on account of the practice of 
his religion, made a public profession of Christianity. 
I'irst beaten with rods, ha was finally delivered over along 
with all his family to death, the mode of execution in his 
case being similar to that by which Hippolytiis the son of 
Tliesous perished. The mythical character of this legend, 
which, however, can in part bo traced as far back as to 
Prudoiitius 11), is recognized by Dtillinger (sea his 

IIi.ppi>f//l Its It. KiUlistua, chap. ii.). This saint, along with 
Ca.siiiuus, is commemorated by the Koman Church on 
August 13. He is the patron of Mexico. 

IIIPPOMAX, of Ephesus, a poet placed third, after 
Archilochus atid iSimonides, among the classic iambic poets 
of Greece. Expelled from Ephesus in 5d0 n.o. by the 
tyraiit.s Athenagorus and Comas, ho took refuge in 
Glazomemo. There his deformed figure and malicious 
tli.spo3Ltioii exposed him to tho caricature of the Chian 
sculptors Ibipalns and Athonisj and he revenged himself 
by Usuing against them a scries of satires. These, though 
keen and hitter, are in thought and execution much inferior 
to the similar work.s of hia predecessor Arcliiloohns. His 
uoar.souo.s3 of thought and feeling, his rude vocabulary, his 
want of grace mid taste, and his numerous allusions to 
iiv.ittcr.s of merely local interest prevented hia becoming a 
favourite in Attica. Ho invented epic parody, and the four 
opening Iino.s of a parody on have been preserved 

in Athciumis (xv. G98 B). He was also the inventor of a 
peculiar metre, used after him by many writers, called the 
icastni or choUambua, which substitutes a spondee for the 
final iambus of an iambio senarlus. His worlcs, which 
wore nmiotnted by Honnippus of Smyrna, were at an early 
date minglod luul confused with those of Ananius, for whom 
somn oven claim tho invention of the choliambus. 

lTn’lV)l.’{)TA.MlTS, a family {Ifippajiutamitliv) of artio- 
daclyl'i ungulate niaimmils comprising two genera, each 
euiiLaiiiiitg n single living species. Of those tho best ^own 
is tho liippuputamus {Ilipiwpotamtis anvphibiua), ooourriog 



Hippopotainiis. 


only in Africa, where it abounds in many of the river 
courses. It is a huge unwieldy creature, measuring In the 
hirgont Hpocimens fully l<t feet from the extremity of the 
uppor lip to the tip of the tail, while it ordinarily attains 
a length of 12 feist, with a height of 5 feet at the shoulders, : 
and a girth round the thickest part of tho body olmost 
eiptal to its length. Its remarkably small oars are exceed- 
ingly flexible, aud are kept in constant motion when the 
animal is seeking to catch a distant sound. Its eyes are 
placed high lip on tho heed, and but little below the level 
of the cars ; its gape is wide, and its upper lip tidc^ hdd 
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I bulging BO as to cover over even the largest of its teeth 
when the mouth is closed. It is provided with a consider- 
able number of molar teeth adapted for grinding vegetable 
substances, and a formidable array of long apear-like 
incisors and curved chisel-edged canines or tusks which, 
according to Baker, root up the rank grass like an agricul- 
tural implement. Its legs are short, so that the body is 
hut little elevated above the ground; and its feet, which are 
small in proportion to the size of the animal, tonninate in 
four short toes each bearing a small hoof. With the excep- 
tion of a few tufts of hair on the lips, on the sides of the 
head and neck, and at the extremity of the short robust 
tail, the skin of the hippopotamus, some portions of which 
are 2 inches in thickness, is entirely destitute of covering. 
It is usually of a dark fleshy red colour, irregularly marked 
with blackish spots. The hippopotamus is a gregarious 
animal, living in herds of from 20 to 40 individuals on tho 
banks and in the beds of rivers, in the neighbourhood of 
which it meet readily finds its appropriate food. This con- 
sists chiefly of grass and of aquatic plants, of which it con- 
sumes enormous quantities, the stomach of one of those 
creatures being capable of contoiuiiig from 5 to 6 bushels. 
They feed principally by night, remaining in the water 
during tho day, although in districts where they are little 
disturbed by man they are less exclusively aquatic. In 
such remote quarters they put their heads boldly out of the 
water to blow, but when rendered suspicious by man’s 
persecution, they become exceedingly cautious in this 
I'ospeot, only exposing their nostrils above the water, and 
even this they prefer doing amid the shelter of water plants, 
In spite of their enormous size and uncouth form, they 
are expert swimmers and divers, and can, it is said, remain 
easily under tho water ii'om five to eight minutea They 
ore also said to walk with considerable rapidity on the 
bottoms of rivers, beneath at least a foot of water. At night- 
fall they come on land to feed; and when, os often happens 
on the banks of the Nile, tjiey reach cultivated ground, 
they do immense damage to growing crops, destroying by 
their ponderous tread oven more than they devour. To 
scare away those unwelcome visitors the natives In such 
districts are in the habit of kindling great fires at night. 
Although they do not willingly go far from the water on 
which their very existence depends, occasionally they have 
boon fonnd to travel long distances by night in search of 
food, and in spite of their clumsy appearance they are able, 
according to Baker, to climb up steep banks and precipitous 
ravines with astonishing power and ense. Of a wounded 
hippopotamus which that traveller once saw leaving tlie 
water and galloping inland, ho says, “ I never could have 
imagined that so unwieldy an animal could have exhibited 
such speed. No rnau could have had a chance of escape,” 
The hippopotamus does not confine itself tp rivers only, 
but when opportunity occurs of exercising choice it has 
beenknpwn to prefer th® waters pf the ocean as its home 
during the day. Of a mild and inoffensive disposition, 
it seeks to avoid eollision witli mnu; when wounded, 
however, or in defonoe' of its young, it is wont to exhibit 
the greatest ferocity, aud the native canoes are frequently 
capsized and occasionally demolished by ila infuriated 
attacks, its usual bellowing grunt then becoming loiid 
enough to bo heard a mile away. As among elephants, so 
also among hippopotami there are “ rogues ’’—old bulls 
which, having been expelled from the herd, have become 
soured in solitude i these are at all times dangerbuB. 
Assuniihg the offensive on every occasion, they attack all 
and aimdiy .withoat shadow of provocation ; the natives, 
therefore, are oareful to avoid the haunts of those soliiaires, 
which are usually well known; ■ 

The rifle of tlie Europeau has proved the most potent 
d^troyer of the hiuDbtifttamus but to : .prove; 'effective it 
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must be aimed at the head, the most vulnerable points m 
that legion being immediately behind the ear and in the 
eye Everywhere regarded aa a valuable prize, the natives 
employ a variety of methode in ordst to secure it, the most 
common of these being the use of an non haipoon attached 
to a hne Allowing themselves to float down stream on a 
raft, the hippopotamus hunteis no sooner reach the sleep 
mg held than the evperteat of them plunges his harpoon 
deep into the body of the selected victim The light 
eanues aie then launched from the raft, and with all speed 
the hunteis make foi the shore, bearing with them the lino 
attached to the harpoon, which they fui ther seouie by giv- 
ing it a turn round the tiunk of a tree Unable to fiae 
itself, the hippopotamus wastes its stiength in impotent 
rage, its parsecutois meanwhile as&ailing it with a shower 
of javelins under which its life blood gradually ebbs away, 
until at last it is hauled up dead or dying on the shore 
Anothoi native method of destroying those animals is by 
means of a tiap known as the “ downfall,” consisting of a 
heavy wooden beam armed at one end with a poisoned 
spear-head and suspended by the othei to a forked pole or 
overhanging branch of a tree The cord by which the 
beam is suspended descends to the path beneath, acioas 
which It lies in such a manner as to be set free the instant 
it 13 touched by the foot of the passing hippopotamus , the 
beam thus liberated immediately desoende, and the poisoned 
weapon passes into the head or back of the Incklesa beast, 
whose death in the adjacent sti earn takes place soon after 
Such “downfalls” ate placed over the paths by which the 
animals are in the habit of leaching their nightly feeding 
grounds They are also occasionally taken by means of 
ordinary pitfolls, so doxterously concealed as often to 
entrap the tinwaiy traveller Although inferior m sagacity 
to the olophant, the hippopotamus la veiy far from being 
stupid, as is frequently proved by its remarkable adroit- 
ness in the discovery and avoidance of tiaps and pitfalls, 
as woll aa m its timely migration from localities which, 
owing to the pievolence of the rifle, have become no longei 
tenable It is said to be possessed of a remarkably 
tenacious memory, so that, according to Sir Andrew Smith, 
when once it has been assaulted lu its watery dwelling and 
iiynrod thiougli incautiously exposing itself, it will raiely 
be guilty of the same indisoietion a second time, even 
although a veiy long period should elapse before its haunts 
are levisited The female is less m size than the male, and 
IS exceedingly shy, taking to the watai with hei young, 
which she usually caiiies astiide on hei neck, on the 
slightest alaim It is only after long praotioe that the 
young become able to lemain as long undei the water as 
then patents, and foi this reason the females while tending 
them come much oftener to the BUrfaoe than their own 
necessities requiie The period of gestation, as observed 
in females confined in the Zoological Gaidens of Itondon 
and Pans, extends to nearly eight months , the young 
reooh maturity lu five years, and the full torm of life m 
the species is believed to extend to thirty years The male 
hippopotamus which leeently (1878) died in the Zoological 
“alaidons, London, was captured in August 1849 when 
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only a tew days old, it had thus neaily attained the age 
of twenty-nine, while an examination nf its (lead body di& 
closed, says Professoi Owen, “no eperial intubiil appeaiaiico 
to suggest that death fiom old age had been anticipated” 
{Aniuith atid Alagaziiie of Kat H^st , Seiitembei 1 679) TJio 
flesh of the hippopotamus is generally consideied a delicacy 
both by natives and colonists, although accoiding to 
Livingstons theie aie certain tubes on the Zambesi who 
have as gieat an abhoiience of hipjiopotanius meat as 
Mahometans havo of swine’s flesh The fatty matlei lying 
between the skin and the muscles is ono of the puiest of 
animal fats, and was foimeily in gieat leqiiest among the 
Cape colonists when as yet those amphibians abounded in 
the iLveiB of that colony The skin of the liixipoiiotanms 
IS turned to piofitable account m the manufactuio of chistio 
whips, which are m gieat demand thioiighont the Afiicnii 
continent Tlie skin, according to Scliwcinfuith, whoa 
fresh IB cut into long quudiilateral stupes, which vlicii 
half-dried are tiimmed with a knife and afteinaids 
hammered out, like non on an anvil, into round whips 
As several hundieds can be made from a single hide, that 
part 18 of conaideiable commeicial value Still more -v alu 
able are the tusks and incisor teeth, which, fiom thou 
extieme hardness and the fact that they do not readily 
become yellow, are now laigely used in the manufaotuie of 
artificial teeth The hippopotamus foimeily abounded in 
Buch nveiB as the Hile, the Niger, the Senegal, and most 
of the nvois of South Africa It is now, however, becom- 
ing gradually more restiicted m its distribution, having 
disappeared altogether from the Egyptian Nile,— although 
still abundant in its Abyssinian tiibutuiies, — as well ns 
from the rivers of Cape colony 

The Liberian hippopotamus {Chact opsiB libe} lensis), tho 
only other existing membei of tho family, is exceedingly 
raie, having been only known until iecenll> fiom the two 
skulls on which the genus and spiecies weio founded It 
differs fiom the common species in posaeseiiig only one pan 
of incisoisin each jaw instead of two, and in sevei il otlioi 
minor points A few yeais ago a young spocinieii ol tins 
raie species was biought ahve to England fiorn the Scaioits 
nvei, notlh of Sierra Leone, but it died soon aftci liiiuliiig 
The species is found on the west coast of Afiica and on 
certain of the rivers flowing into Lake Chad 

Although thero aio thus only two living specius, both of 
which are confined to Afiica, tho luppopotamns funiily wiis 
both laiger and more widely difetiibutod m foiinoi peiiods 
of tho eaith’s histoiy, fossil teniains of at least nine spotics 
[ having been found in the Tcrtmiy deposits of Linuiio and 
India In Europe they occui as far iioith as Itclgium and 
the south of England, but they are found nowhoiu in such 
abundance as in the island of Sicily, fiom winch they wpio 
formerly expoited in shiploads to England and Fiatioo, 
wheie they wore usodin the maiuifactiuo of lamp black and 
manure The ocouirence of those animals in a place wliu b 
they could not possibly have reached had it always been 
an island, is rognidod as one of the many jiroofs that diy 
land existed duiing some portion at least of tho Tcitmiy 
period between Italy and Africa (j oi ) 
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